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Mr. CAREY. Mr. Speaker, a few weeks 
ago the Honorable James A. Farley, for- 
mer Postmaster General of the United 
States and Democratic National chair- 
man, delivered a prophetic address be- 
fore the Rotary Club of Atlanta, Ga, 
The essence of his prophesy can best be 
described as a sincere and absolute con- 
viction in the imminent greatness and 
success of the great society, the era 
which is about to begin. 

If Jim Farley’s appraisal of the pres- 
ent scene and his prediction of things to 
come prove to be as accurate as those of 
the past—and I personally believe that 
they will—this Nation, its citizens and 
the entire world can look forward to a 
period of unparalleled advancement, 
prosperity and peace. 

In 1936 against what was then con- 
sidered heavy odds, General Farley pre- 
dicted that in his bid for reelection, Pres- 
ident Franklin Delano Roosevelt would 
carry 46 of the 48 States. The election 
of that year sustained his prediction. 

Nearly a year ago he made a similar 
prediction in which he forecast a victory 
by President Johnson in all but six States. 
Once again, his political judgment was 
vindicated by the results. 

Some will disagree with Mr. Farley’s 
views of the past, particularly where they 
concern the administrations of previous 
Presidents. Others will object that his 
preview of the great society is too 
optimistic. 

Those who know Jim Farley and know 
of his command of knowledge concern- 
ing both the United States and the world 
will hesitate to discount his views con- 
cerning the years that are immediately 
ahead, for such views are not those of 
an idle dreamer, but the thinking of a 
political realist. 

Mr. Speaker, I feel that it is highly 
appropriate on this, the first day of the 
Johnson administration, that the wisdom 
of this great American should be offered 
to my colleagues in the House and to the 
American people. I ask that the full text 
of his speech be printed herein: 


PRESIDENT JOHNSON AND HIS Great SOCIETY 


(Address by Hon. James A. Farley, chairman 
of the board, the Coca-Cola Corp., 
before the Rotary Club of Atlanta, Atlanta, 
Ga., November 16, 1964) 


Along about last February, I predicted that 
President Johnson would carry all but six 
States of the Union. I should have stood by 
that prediction. But truth to tell, the cam- 
paign of his opposition appeared to be so 
dismal and President Johnson's own presen- 
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tation of the issues was so lucid that I ex- 
tended my prediction to include 48 States. 
It was a sweeping declaration, to be sure, but 
I felt quite justified. 

I have been reminded a great deal about 
this. But I answer that this is not the first 
time a man's enthusiasm has overextended 
his judgment. 

More particularly, I am reminded of a story 
of a marvelous Negro major-domo on a Vir- 
ginia plantation, a century and a half ago, 
whose uncanny weather predictions reaped 
great fortunes for the planters. They were 
so grateful—and amazed—at an unusually 
successful forecast that a huge garden party 
was given in his honor. 

It was a beautiful May day, and no one 
enjoyed the punch more than Abraham, the 
major-domo, As the evening shadows fell, 
all insisted that he take the rostrum and 
predict the weather for the Fourth of July. 
Flushed with the acclaim and the punch, 
Abraham loudly proclaimed that on the 
Fourth of July Virginia would have 6 inches 
of snow. 

In the silence which followed the squire 
of the plantation whispered to him, “Abra- 
ham, why did you predict snow on the Fourth 
of July? You know that’s almost impos- 
sible.” 

“Snow on the Fourth of July is almost 
impossible,” agreed Abraham happily, “but 
I sure am going to have a national reputa- 
tion if it comes true.” 

Actually, the odds were heavily against it 
but it reminded me of an occurrence when 
I made the correct estimation of the 1936 
election, that Mr. Roosevelt would carry 46 
out of the 48 States. 

Actually, I was urged not to make the pre- 
diction—the odds, it was said, were too heav- 
ily against it. But here, Charley Michelson, 
my close adviser, broke in with a story which 
convinced me of the wisdom of venturing 
the forecast. 

According to Charley, two policemen were 
down on a Chicago pier one stormy January 
night, when they heard running footsteps 
on the dock and before they could stop him a 
man took a huge jump into the wild lake. 
When they fished him out, the man was per- 
fectly sober and perfectly rational. 

“What were you trying to do, drown your- 
self?” asked one of the policemen. 

“Of course not,“ said the man, “they just 
bet me 5,000 to 1 back there that I couldn’t 
jump across Lake Michigan.” 

“Let me tell you something,” said the 
policeman. “Lake Michigan at this point is 
9 miles wide.” 

The man looked at him with contempt. 
“Let me tell you something,” he said. “5,000 
to 1 Is very attractive odds.” 

Which brings me to the reason I am grate- 
ful to my very good friend, George Woodruff, 
for asking me to speak here today. I want 
to make a very serious prediction—and to 
give you my reasons for it. I predict that 
with cooperation, the Great Society proposed 
by President Johnson will go down as among 
the greatest and most prosperous times in 
American history. I predict that the John- 
son administration will be known as the 
“Second Era of Good Feeling! the first such 
era since President Monroe—and I further 
state that no President in American history 
is so uniquely equipped to accomplish this 
result as President Johnson. 

This is too a sweeping statement, but I 
believe I can sustain it. 


In the first place, President Johnson has 
returned to the interpretation of the Consti- 
tution given to it by President Jefferson. 
President Jefferson insisted that the Execu- 
tive should offer its leadership to the country 
through the Congress. President Jefferson, 
accordingly, always consulted Congress be- 
fore offering legislation. Indeed, he himself 
frequently even attended party caucuses, and 
when he could not, sent Albert Gallatin, his 
Secretary of the Treasury. The result was 
a smoothly flowing cooperation instead of 
unnecessary conflict and misunderstanding. 
President Johnson has already demonstrated 
the soundness of the Jeffersonian concept— 
and his own mastery of it. Witness his tre- 
mendous effectiveness with the Congress— 
but do not take it for granted. It represents 
the most dynamic return to a working Con- 
stitution that the country has witnessed in 
a century and a half. 

I need not tell you what stability and reg- 
ularity at Washington means to us business 
people. President Johnson, it has been said, 
is a professional politician. Let us thank 
heaven that he is, because as Mark Twain 
said, the trouble with amateurs is that no 
one knows what they are going to do next. 

Already President Johnson has eliminated 
half the cause of domestic uncertainty. 

One need merely look at the history books 
to sustain this. Thus, President Andrew 
Jackson completely discarded the Jefferson 
theory. President Jackson declared that 
since the President was the only official 
elected by the entire American people he, 
the President, was the sole spokesman for 
the Nation, and indeed the American people 
themselves. He called the President the 
Chief Steward of the Republic—and pro- 
ceeded to defy Congress, the Supreme Court, 
and all and sundry who dared even challenge 
him. Cooperation was lost. I, personally, 
think that it is no accident that the great 
panic of 1837 followed later. 

President Abraham Lincoln fully embraced 
He sidetracked 


Constitution which charged him to take care 
that the laws be enforced; and he enlarged 
the war powers of the Commander in Chief to 
proportions unheard of before he took office. 
Indeed, it was said of President Lincoln that 
he regarded his Cabinet as an unnecessary 
nuisance, and Congress merely as a necessary 
nuisance. The Congress, naturally, could be 
expected to resist—and the near-impeach- 
ment of his successor ushered in the tragic 
era of Reconstruction—really the Dark Ages 
of this Republic. 

President Theodore Roosevelt flouted the 
Congress even, at one time, declaring that 
the beauty of being President was that nine- 
tenths of his illegal acts were never even 
questioned. Further, he enlarged the scope 
to an attack on business, calling business 
leaders malefactors of great wealth. 

President Woodrow Wlison followed the 
Jacksonian theory. He attacked both Con- 
gress and business, declaring, after he was 
elected but before he was inaugurated, that 
he promised the financial markets a gallows 
higher than Haman's. Subsequently, Presi- 
dent Wilson's administration met catastro- 
phe at the hands of the Congress. 

Now, this brings me to focus of President 
Johnson's administration in the light of the 
experience of President Franklin Delano 
Roosevelt. 

President Franklin Roosevelt received as 
great a mandate from the American people 
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in 1936 as President Johnson received in 
1964. But President Roosevelt, in my opin- 
ion, completely misinterpreted this mandate. 
He plunged the country into the unnecessary 
Supreme Court fight without even consult- 
ing the Congress. The result is history. The 
Congress rebelled against President Roose- 
velt as it had rebelled against President Wil- 
son and President Lincoln—and the Nation 
sustained the Congress on this issue. And I 
cannot refrain from noting the recession of 
1937 and 1938 followed. 

President Johnson, in my opinion, has 
abandoned the Jackson theory, and has re- 
turned to the original and far more sound 
concept of President Jefferson. The result— 
to be frank—has been magical. Holding 
office only 11 months, his method has pro- 
duced both the harmony and the result which 
already identify it as the soundest approach 
in a century and a halt. 

Here, I must confess that the pitiful lack 
of appreciation of the tremendous change in 
method adopted by President Johnson is a 
matter of some irritation to me because I 
went through the fight with Congress in 
1937. President Johnson has already dem- 
onstrated—and to the country’s great gain— 
the invaluable know-how that more than 25 
years on Capitol Hill as Congressman, Sena- 
tor, majority leader and Vice President have 
given him. He has already bestowed on the 
Congress the respect and consideration it has 
not received since President Jefferson—and 
the Congress has fully responded in terms of 
the great respect it holds for the Presidency. 
We shall have no paralyzing crises such as 
we experienced in the Court fight of 1937 or 
the Purge of 1938, which I did not approve 
nor support. 

Yet the press—and, indeed, some of its 
most honored columnists—proceed to de- 
scribe this historical constitutional change 
of procedure as if it were at the level of ward 
politics, and the President a mere, cunning 
manipulator of tles. 

Nothing could be further from the truth. 
President Lyndon B. Johnson has, in my 
opinion, already accomplished the greatest 
constitutional effect, certainly in my time or 
memory. And as a result of this new consti- 
tutional order on Capitol Hill I predict the 
greatest era of harmony since President Mon- 
roe, an era when the country will not be 
paralyzed by the gigantic and unnecessary 
struggles between the three great branches 
of our Government. 

Hence, if I am correct, you will under- 
stand why I am irritated by having a great 
statesman called a mere political manipula- 
tor. It is, considering President Johnson's 
accomplishments already, little less than 
shameful to have this tremendous constitu- 
tional change unrecognized and unappre- 
ciated. 

I have made important claims for Presi- 
dent Johnson in saying, in effect, that he has 
already settled a constitutional crisis of 138 
years standing. But my hope and my pre- 
diction go much further. Our country and 
all of us have had some hard experiences in 
the Inst six decades. We have had raucous 
days, from the Pullman strike down through 
the sitdowns and the steel strikes, Our 
country has been torn from Main Street to 
7 5 Street, from village meetings to Capitol 
But the Nation has been learning some- 
thing, and learning it the hard way and it is 
now ready for its realization. 

That is what I believe—and I have reason 
to believe President Johnson has in mind in 
his great society. He does not consider busi- 
ness leaders as malefactors of great wealth, 
or economic royalists. Indeed, I do not know 
how anyone could, after looking at the in- 
come taxes they and their great corporations 
pay. On the contrary, he regards them as 
people whose high management skills are 
absolutely necessary to the welfare of this 
Nation, In this, he is supported by the new 
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type of labor leaders—men who are even 
more aware of the necessity of successful 
Management than the ordinary citizen. 
Many of the labor unions, indeed, cooperate 
night and day with the industrial leaders, 
especially for foreign markets, for a good 
and simple reason; if there are no profits, 
there is no work, and where there is no 
work there is no payroll check. All Ameri- 
can business leaders and all American labor 
leaders are proceeding on the basis of pre- 
serving a system which has brought wealth 
and honor to both of them. 

Bluntly, there’s no free enterprise under 
communism, and where there is no free 
enterprise there are no free labor unions 
either. What President Johnson is saying is 
the absolute truth—when he states that our 
country is a vast and successful partnership. 
Free labor, free enterprise and a free govern- 
ment are as indivisible partners as the legs 
of a three-legged stool; one can’t go without 
the other two falling. No other President 
since the industrial revolution has so ap- 
proached the body politic. Coupling this 
realistic and optimistic approach to the eco- 
nomic system with the constitutional re- 
form of President Johnson already in effect, 
I am of the opinion that the President has 
put in place the cornerstone upon which he 
through the Congress will lead us across the 
threshold into the great society. 

Now, we are all businessmen here and we 
like to think we get down to facts. Assum- 
ing that the new constitutional approach and 
the labor, industry, government partnership 
is recognized, the natural question is—if we 
are in business together, where do we begin? 

Well, it is my view that we will begin by 
expanding our greatest asset and our great- 
est market—the American people themselves. 

That, I believe, is what stirs the soul of our 
President. Certainly he is familiar with how 
great our country has become; but even our 
present greatness is but as a dwarf compared 
to the giant we are about to become. 

The President is on soundest financial 
and economic ground. This is no wild pie-in- 
the-sky dream. The great society is merely 
a forecast of the national expansion of our 
country, The proof is as close and as clear 
as a glance out of the window. Do you think 
Colonel Oglethorpe and his first settlers of 
Georgia could have conceived of the wonder- 
ful city of Atlanta—even in their wildest 
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it is going to grow twice as fast. Why? 

Suppose I should tell you that right at 
Atlanta's doorstep a new country has been 
discovered, containing nearly every known 
resource of man, untouched minerals, great 
forests, and rushing streams. Suppose I 
should add that Atlanta would be the gate- 
way to the new country. Surely, you would 
say such a prospect is bright for Atlanta, 
Georgia, the South and the Nation. 

Well, President Johnson has proclaimed 
such new country, right in the heart of our 
own and he calls it Appalachia. 

I cannot help but feel that here again the 
analogy between the administration of Presi- 
dent Johnson and President Jefferson holds 
true. President Jefferson bought the whole 
Mississippi Valley from Louisiana to Montana 
for $15 million in 1803. Fifteen million is 
not enough to buy one square block in any 
one of the dozens of cities in the Mississipp! 
Basin now. But people who could not see 
the vision of President Jefferson called $15 
million a waste of money. Similarly when 
Alaska was purchased for $7,200,000 it was 
called Seward's Ice Box and Seward's Folly. 
Why the salmon catch alone now nets tens 
of millions annually. History has answered 
the absurd shortsightedness of those who 
fear the future. And, so will history answer 
those who cannot see the reality of the vision 
of the great society of President Johnson. 
Hence, I predict President Johnson's Ap- 
palachia will pay out as magnificently as the 
Louisiana and Alaska purchases. 
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Ah; as businessmen, many will say—what 
about the national debt? My answer is for 
the Nation what is for private business, 
namely, does anyone know how you can get 
into production without paying for a plant. 
If so, the eve of financial miracles is upon us. 

Louisiana alone produced $7 billion in oil 
and gas last year, but a century and a 
half ago Jefferson suffered much abuse be- 
cause of his investment. President John- 
son is currently being subjected to close 
scrutiny on the national debt limit. Well, 
let's look at the figures. The U.S. Gov- 
ernment had an average national income 
of $13 million a year—13 million, not bil- 
lion—in President Jefferson's time. Suppose 
he had heeded the fearful who said don't 
buy the Mississippi Basin because you will 
double the public debt. Why, we would 
have lost nearly half of the States of the 
Union. My point is, can anyone imagine a 
more wasteful policy than not investing in 
the future of the American people? In 
short, I believe that the President will have 
to expand the public debt—but like President 
Jefferson for every million he spends the 
country’s future—the American people—and 
you and I, and our children’s children, are 
going to be enriched by a billion—and on a 
soundest financial basis. 

Now, someone will naturally say, “Come 
on Farley, when and how?“ 

My answer is now as soon as the Congress 
conyenes—and this is how, Let me first de- 
fine sound financing. First, millions of 
Americans own their own homes, paying out 
over 20 to 30 years. These loans are the 
prime securities of our country, perform the 
greatest public service and at a profit—in- 
deed the profit system at its best. Now, the 
homeowner's house won't grow, but his chil- 
dren will. 

This is what President Johnson is liter- 
ally going to bank on. I do not mean this 
as idle talk—based in the obvious that if we 
don't have children our country will die. I 
mean, literally and financially, that the Presi- 
dent knows that the education of these chil- 
dren is not only bankable but the best in- 
vestment in the Nation. Let me give you the 
figures, A child which has up toa grammar 
school education will earn during lifetime 
an average of #152,000; a child which goes 
through high school $272,000; a child which 
will go through college and beyond a life- 
time average of $452,000. In plain, hard 
figures, it means that a college-trained man 
will earn about $300,000 more than one who, 
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to increase the earnings of every American 
child it is not only bankable but a prime in- 
vestment. Thus, if private financing will 
loan a man $20,000 over 25 years to build a 
house, which doesn’t grow and make a pro- 
fit, it is President Johnson's position that the 
same homeowner can be loaned the money 
to build his son into an educated man— 
whose income will grow $300,000 on a mere 
$20,000 Ioan. 

I am both glad and proud that the great 
financial institutions of our country—a con- 
siderable number of savings banks and insur- 
ance companies—are already exploring this 
as a field for private investment. The out- 
look is most promising. The foundations 
and the colleges indicate, for example, that 
such loans have a nearly 100 percent record 
of repayment. 

Now, suppose that this vast new field turns 
out to be a field rich for private investment. 
It would open up a vast new vista for pri- 
vate enterprise and in my opinion no one 
would be more overjoyed than the President. 

Indeed, that is what I think he meant when 
he said, "I need your help.” It is my per- 
sonal opinion that if private capital could 
assume a major part of the tremendous job 
of educating a population which will total 
between 335 and 450 million by the year 2000, 
President Johnson would see to it that the 
Government undertook part of the risk. Is 
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this new and radical? Of course it isn't. 
The Government already insures small de- 
posits up to $10,000 in banks and it wouldn't 
be more than a mere innovation to insure 
loans for the education of a child up to an 
equal amount. The security? The same we 
bank on now—future - 

Well, you will ask, what is the constitu- 
tional authority for this, My answer is that 
President Johnson has at least as much au- 
thority under the general welfare clause in 
this 20th century as his predecessors had 
under the interstate commerce clause in the 
19th. 

Put yourself in his place. He must do 
more, because he cannot do less. He intends 
to create his great society on the same basic 
principles that prompted Jefferson to pur- 
chase Louisiana, There is this innovation. 
President Johnson proceeds on the theory 
that, economically, an American family is as 
valuable as the real estate upon which it 
lives, This idealism, too, is on a sound busi- 
ness basis. 

Sir Winston Churchill, certainly no radical, 
in his later years declared that the best in- 
vestment a nation can make is a bottle of 
milk for a baby. President Johnson goes a 
step further. The President declares that 
the best investment a nation can make is in 
a book on the arms of boys and girls in 
schools and in the colleges. 

That, frankly, is why I thought the Fresi- 
dent might even carry 50 States; because 
deep in its soul, our Nation knows that 
when St. John promised that “Ye shall know 
the truth, and the truth shall set ye free,” 
that God himself ordained the American 
public school system. 

I should be less than frank if I did not say 
that the President has reignited my faith 
in the American ideal with a fire which has 
not burned in me since I, as a campaigner in 
1912, carried the banner of idealism and in- 
tegrity for Woodrow Wilson, who also be- 
lieved America’s destiny was based on public 
education. 

While President Wilson fought for the 
rights of education as president of Prince- 
ton, President Johnson saw it from a view 
far closer to the people. 

President Johnson, like myself, had to 
work for his education. I never got beyond 
high school and business school, My father 
died when I was 10. President Johnson 
knows what a poor boy must do to go through 
college. He did it himself—and then he 
taught the underprivileged children. That 
is where I think his crusade was born. Hav- 
ing suffered himself he understood the priva- 
tions of those who suffered even more. He 
became the champion of those who sought 
to better themselves and their children. And 
he fought for them, not only as children, but 
for the men and women they had the right 
to be. This, I think, is the fire that burns 
most clearly and fiercely in his heart. 

The President's efforts in this field remind 
me of a story of the sculptor Michelangelo. 
He was in a great fury of energy, as is Presi- 
dent Johnson and when he was inspired with 
his vision nothing could stop him. One day, 
when he was nearly 80, the chips were 
as he battered away at a block of marble. 
“What are you doing, Master?” called out one 
of his pupils up in the gallery. Without 
stopping, Michelangelo called back, “I am 
freeing the man in this rock.” 

With the same relentless energy, President 
Johnson is freeing the man and the woman 
to be in every American child. And I firmly 
believe, as I believe in St. John, that great 
American men and women as yet unborn, in 
the magnificent cities yet to be built, will 
bless and revere the name of President John- 
son, as we now pay homage to his nearest 
prototype among the American Presidents, 
President Thomas Jefferson. Because, if 
President Johnson succeeds, he will write the 
bill of rights for American children no less 
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than Thomas Jefferson wrote them for the 
Constitution. 

Thomas Jefferson, very significantly, 
omitted in his epitaph that he was President 
of the United States. He did, however, wish 
to be remembered as the author of the Decla- 
ration of Independence and the Founder of 
the University of Virginia. In the same vein, 
I believe that history will record that Presi- 
dent Lyndon Johnson wrote the declaration 
of independence for American childhood, and 
that the cornerstones of scores of new uni- 
versities, as the University of Virginia now 
carries the name of Thomas Jefferson—will 
carry the name of President Lyndon John- 
son. 

Now, I cannot refrain from noting that 
though I was originally correct in my pre- 
diction of 44 States—I was only off 8 percent 
in my final tally, And if I am only 8 percent 
off in my prediction for the Johnson admin- 
istration—this country is on the threshold 
of the great soclety—its greatest financial 
and industrial prosperity and its greatest 
spiritual advance since they rang the Liberty 
Bell in 1776. 


Three Hundred Aged To Go to Capital To 
Back Medicare 
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HON. WILLIAM A. BARRETT 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, January 4, 1965 


Mr. BARRETT. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the REC- 
orp, I would like to include an article 
from the Philadelphia Inquirer on Jan- 
uary 3, 1965, entitled “Three-Hundred 
Aged Going to Capital To Back Medi- 
care.” 

The article follows: 


THREE HUNDRED AGED GOING TO CAPITAL To 
Back MEDICARE 


More than 300 elderly Philadelphians will 
board a special train Tuesday morning for 
Washington, where they will join elderly 
persons from all over the country, gathered 
to lobby for passage of a medicare bill. 

The demonstration, under the auspices of 
the National Council of Senior Citizens, is 
being organized locally by the Philadelphia 
branch of the Committee on Political Edu- 
cation (AFL-CIO), headquartered at Broad 
and Vine Streets. 


TO CONTEST OFFICIALS 


According to Norman Blumberg, COPE 
president, the train will pick up passengers 
at North Philadelphia and 30th Street Sta- 
tion and continue to Union Station, Wash- 
ington, where buses will carry them to 
Capitol Hill. 

There, said Blumberg, the oldsters will 
spend the day contacting the offices of their 
Senators and Representatives to stress the 
importance of medicare legislation—a medi- 
cal assistance program for the aged. 

“Too long has medicare been a political 
stepchild, and the overwhelming majority 
given to the Democratic Party from all sec- 
tions indicates clearly that medicare should 
be considered ‘must’ legislation at this time,” 
said Edward F. Toohey, executive secretary 
of COPE. 


CONCENTRATED EFFORT 


Toohey said the demonstration would be 
& concentrated effort to offset the activities 
of the multimillion-dollar American Medical 
Association lobby that will be simultane- 
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ously conducting its own drive against medi- 
care. 

Blumberg estimated the average age of per- 
sons making the trip would be 65. He said 
a drive for participants had been conducted 
through 200 AFL-CIO unions in the city, as 
well as numerous clubs and organizations 
for the elderly. 


Thirty-one To Be Honored at Academy 
Interview Luncheon 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. PAUL FINDLEY 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, January 4, 1965 


Mr. FINDLEY. Mr. Speaker, Satur- 
day noon, January 16, 1965, 31 outstand- 
ing young men of the 20th Congressional 
District, Illinois, will be honored at a 
luncheon at Illinois College, Jackson- 
ville, III. 

They are the candidates for appoint- 
ment to the military academies, class to 
begin in June 1965. Qualifying for final 
consideration by passing civil service ex- 
aminations, each will receive recognition 
at the luncheon, which is part of a day- 
long program of interview and evalua- 
tion. During the morning, each will be 
interviewed by a civilian board. Mem- 
bers of the boards were selected because 
of their deep interest in the military af- 
fairs of our country. 

Serving on the interview boards will 
be: Gene Terry, Quincy; Russell D. 
Shambrook, Springfield; Ralph Knotts, 
Pittsfield; Ray Samples, Jacksonville: 
Donald W. Marshall, Macomb: Jack 
Huff, Quincy; Philip L. Robinson, 
Springfield; Harper C. Allan, Spring- 
field; Lee Ensel, Springfield; E. C. Bone, 
Jacksonyille; J. E. Fetter, Quincy; Frank 
Strieby, Quincy; Carl T, Meyer, Spring- 
field; Patrick Noonan, Springfield, 

From the young men now entering the 
military academies must come tomor- 
row’s military leadership for the United 
States. Therefore, I am most anxious 
to select the best available talent. I ap- 
preciate the fine cooperation of the 
members of the interview boards in 
making possible this mode of selection. 
Here are the candidates: 

Donald L. Goff, Springfield, II., son 
of Mr. and Mrs. Donald E. Goff. 

Richard Johnson, Riverton, III., son of 
Mr. and Mrs. Troy L. Johnson. 

Joseph D. McCausland, Jr., Beards- 
town, Ill., son of Mr. and Mrs. Joseph D. 
McCausland, Sr. 

Howard E. McNier, Springfield. HI., 
son of Mr. and Mrs. George E. Meier. 

Michael J. Schussele, Springfield, 1L, 
son of Mr. and Mrs. Halbert A. Schussele. 

Randall C. Moore, Roodhouse, Ill., son 
of Mr. and Mrs. Harold Moore. 

Stanley L, Flynn, Colchester, Ill., son 
of Mr. and Mrs. James L, Flynn. 

Steven K. Goodman, Pleasant Hill, III., 
son of Dr, and Mrs. James E. Goodman. 

David Pfeiffer, Pittsfield, TIl., son of 
Mr. Roy F, Pfeiffer, 
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John F. Timko, Springfleld, Ill., son of 
Mr. and Mrs. Michael J. Timko. 

Dale D. Turvey, Pawnee, Ill., son of 
Mr. and Mrs. Dale C. Turvey. 

David B. Wilson, Auburn, Ill., son of 
Mr. and Mrs. Edwin B. Wilson. 

George J. Young, Auburn, III., son of 
Mr. and Mrs. Frank Young. 

David Lee Hallenbeck, Macomb, IN., 
son of Maj. and Mrs. Howard E. Hallen- 
beck. 

James M. Harnly, Virden, Ill., son of 
Lt. Col. and Mrs. Merlin W. Harnly. 

Kenneth C. Harper, Chandlerville, III., 
son of Mr. and Mrs. Charles B. Harper. 

John R. Hinton, Quincy, Ill., son of Mr. 
and Mrs. Robert W. Hinton, Jr. 

Scott D. Ingram, Fieldon, II., son of 
Col. and Mrs. James W. Ingram. 

James D. Ivers, Eldred, Ill., son of Mr. 
and Mrs. James Ivers. 

David H. Jennings, Pleasant Hill, II., 
son of Mr. and Mrs. Avery L. Jennings. 

Garland R. Johnson, Jr., Springfield, 
II., son of Mr. and Mrs. Garland R. 
Johnson, Sr. 

Kevin D. Johnston, Quincy, II., son of 
Mr. and Mrs. Dean Johnston. 

Roger L. Keithley, Blandinsville, Hl., 
son of Mr. and Mrs. Gilbert L. Keithley. 

Richard A. Kolaz, Springfield, 11., son 
of Mr. and Mrs. Joseph A. Kolaz. 

John L. Komnick, Athens, II., son of 

mnick. 


Larry C. Louden, U.S. Air Force Acad- 
emy, Colo., grandson of Mr. Ben F. Lou- 
den, La Harpe, Il. 

Ronald D. Mansfield, Carlinville, II., 
son of Mr. and Mrs. Delbert Mansfield. 

Albert W. Scott III. Carrollton, Nl., 
son of Mr. and Mrs. Albert W. Scott II. 

Carl Shulman, Pittsfield, II., son of 
Dr. and Mrs. Myer Shulman. 

Charles Alan Smith, Macomb, II., son 
of Col. and Mrs. Gilbert G. Smith, Jr. 

William F, Young, Jacksonville, Ill., 
son of Mr. and Mrs, William B. Young. 


Despotic Power 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. PHILLIP BURTON 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, January 4, 1965 


Mr. BURTON of California. Mr. 
Speaker, today I introduced a resolution 
which would accomplish the abolition of 
the House Committee on Un-American 
Activities. 

The Washington Post editorial of 
January 4 entitled “Despotic Power” 
cogently illustrates the necessity of fa- 
vorable action on this resolution. 

The editorial follows: 

DESPOTIC POWER 

With extraordinary celerity, the U.S. at- 
torney has persuaded a grand jury to indict 
two highly reputable and respected Wash- 
ington women for contempt of Congress. 
Nothing more sinister has been imputed to 
them than an open, forthright visit to the 
Department of State to request the granting 
of an entry permit to a noted Japanese pro- 
fessor of law invited to lecture in this coun- 
try on peace. Subpenaed by a subcommittee 
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of the House Committee on Un-American 
Activities, the two women appeared respect- 
fully, expressed a to answer any 
questions put to them at an open 

but declined to submit to an inquisition in 
secret. For this, they have been indicted for 
contempt of Congress. 

It may well be that a court will decide that 
the House of Representatives has power to 
punish this conduct as a contempt. But the 
exercise of the power in this case will be, nev- 
ertheless, wrong, shameful, and despotic. It 
is not unreasonable for persons who have 
nothing to hide to be unwilling to testify 
before the Un-American Activities Commit- 
tee in secret. That committee has so often 
been guilty of warped] selective, and self- 
serving disclosure of testimony taken by it 
in closed hearings that no one can prudently 
Tepose confidence in its good faith. 

The Un-American Activities Committee 
appears to make its hearings closed or open 
at the whim or caprice of its subcommittees. 
Whether witnesses called by the subcommit- 
tees must submit to these whims is a ques- 
tion of law which the courts have not yet 
definitely decided, But the capricious hold- 
ing of secret sessions is contrary to sound 
public policy and contrary, as well, to the 
expressed will of the House of Representa- 
tives. The Legislative Reorganization Act of 
1946 provided that “all hearings conducted by 
standing committees or their subcommittees 
shall be open to the public, except executive 
sessions for marking up bills or for voting 
or where the committee, by a majority vote, 
orders an executive session.” Since the Con- 
gress was not in session at the time of this 
hearing, it seems unlikely that a majority of 
the full committee ordered an executive 
session. 

Whatever the courts may say about it, the 
House of Representatives ought to be re- 
volted by this exhibition of despotism in its 
name. 


Back to Waikiki 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. WILLIAM L. SPRINGER 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, January 4, 1965 


Mr. SPRINGER. Mr. Speaker, I at- 
tach herewith an article by Joseph Alsop 
entitled, “Back to Waikiki,” for the 
benefit of my colleagues who may have 
missed reading it. 

I know that many Members of the 
House have been thinking of the serious 
situation in Vietnam. No newspaper 
columnist or writer has interpreted the 
situation more clearly or succinctly than 
Mr. Alsop in the following article: 

Back TO WAIKIKI 
(By Joseph Alsop) 

Unless President Johnson takes rather 
prompt preventive action, 1965 is pretty like- 
ly to be remembered as the year when the 
proud, ever-rising curve of American power 
and greatness at length turned sharply down- 
ward. 

This would have happened in 1962 if Pres- 
ident Kennedy had ducked the challenge of 
the Soviet missiles in Cuba. Barring a mir- 
acle, this is due to happen in 1965 if Presi- 
dent Johnson ducks the challenge in South 
Vietnam, as he seems to be getting ready to 
do. 

To be sure, the White House has been 
passing the word that we can safely go on 
as we are going in Vietnam. To be sure, oth- 
ers have suggested that we can safely forget 
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about the Vietnamese war and negotiate 
larger diplomatic arrangements which will 
tee a bearable future for Asia. 

But it is ludicrous to talk about negotiat- 
ing, when you are on the naked verge of 
total, final defeat—unless you merely wish 
the negotiations to register the defeat. And 
in this same situation, it is also self-deceiv- 
ing to say you can safely go on as you are 
going—unless your concealed intention is 
to accept the coming defeat, and then to try 
to throw the blame on all sorts of other peo- 
ple. 

The truth, if it is faced, is meanwhile quite 
simple. The United States is very near to 
defeat in Vietnam. It may come militarily, 
or it may come politically; but either way, 
there is not much time left to avert it. Fur- 
thermore, the United States has the power 
to avert this defeat—unlesg it is argued we 
are too weak to win a war against the North 
Vietnamese aggressors. Hence it is well, now, 
to count what this defeat can be expected to 
cost, 

“The question is whether you want to go 
right back to “Waikiki.” In these words, the 
first part of the cost of defeat in Vietnam was 
summarized by one of the leading partici- 
pants in the White House conference with 
Gen. Maxwell Taylor early in December, when 
the challenge ought to have been met but 
was instead ducked for the second or third 
time during 1964. 

Going back to Waikiki of course means 
losing the American position as a great power 
in the Pacific. Gaining and holding that 
position in the Second World War and the 
Korean war, cost the United States hundreds 
of thousands of dead and wounded and hun- 
dreds of billions of dollars. Its loss after a 
defeat in Vietnam is foreseen by all qualified 
judges, including the Presidents’ own policy- 
makers. 

The Hong Kong analysts, the best in Asia, 
say that Formosa will hardly last 6 months 
after the United States concedes victory to 
the Communists in southeast Asia, It will 
take longer than that for the Philippines 
to reach the stage of Indonesia, and longer 
still for all that we fought for in South Ko- 
rea to go down the drain. Japan’s movement 
to a neutralist position, and the consequent 
loss of Okinawa, may even require a good 
many years. 


easily predictable. In southeast Asia, mean- 
while, U.S. defeat in Vietnam may perhaps 
briefly install an allegedly neutralist govern- 
ment in Saigon. But such a government will 
represent no more than a brief transition. 

In very short order, the Laotian and South 
Vietnamese peoples, who have relied upon 
the United States, will be subjected to the 
bleak tyranny now prevailing in Communist 
North Vietnam because the United States has 
proven unreliable. But that will be no more 
than the first phase; for the American de- 
feat will be far more a Chinese triumph than 
a North Vietnamese triumph, 

All of southeast Asia, emphatically in- 
cluding Vietnam, wili be China's to deal 
with as the Chinese Communist leaders may 
Please, just as soon as we are defeated and 
our forces withdraw. In southeast Asia, 
China will gain the margin of resources to 
achieve what China cannot possibly achieve 
today—the status of a military-industrial 
giant power. And this third giant power will 
be led, remember, by the bioody- minded men 
who now rule in Peiping. 

As for Europe, there are good reasons for 
believing that the intelligence reports from 
Saigon are the real source of General de 
Gaulle’s vastly more aggressive recent policy. 
U.S. humiliation in the Pacific will certainly 
not increase U.S. influence in the Atlantic, as 
De Gaulle well knows. And to this dreadful 
bill that will have to be paid if we accept de- 
feat, one must add the inevitable feedback 
into Latin America and the Middle East. 
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It may seem rediculous that so much 
should depend upon the obscure conflict in 
Vietnam. But this conflict, for good or ill, 
has now become a decisive test of U.S. power 
and resoluteness, That is the basic reason 
why Mr. Johnson’s choice in Vietnam in 
1965 so closely resembles President's Ken- 
nedy's choice in Cuba in 1962. One must 
pray he does not fall where his predecessor 
succeeded. 


Tribute to an Educator: Charles 
Williams Armstrong 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. JAMES R. GROVER, JR. 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, January 4, 1965 


Mr. GROVER. Mr. Speaker, recently 
I had an opportunity to spend a nostalgic 
half-hour with the former principal of 
the first school which I attended, Baby- 
lon Free School District No. 1, and I am 
pleased to recite the background of a 
great educator as a tribute to him: 
‘TRIBUTE TO AN EDUCATOR: CHARLES WILLIAMS 

ARMSTRONG 

An outstanding example of dedication to 
the teaching profession is personified in 
Charles W. Armstrong who, still living and 
attaining his 95th year, has continued to be 
interested in young people and their educa- 
tional future. 

Charles W. Armstrong was born in Port 
Byron, N.Y., to a devout business and farming 
family on February 15, 1870. He was one of 
six children, four of whom turned to educa- 
tion; in fact, one of his sisters became a 


tion degree as a member of a class of 125. It 
might be noted here that during his high 
school days, Mr. Armstrong walked approxi- 
mately 5 miles daily to attend classes. 
Several teaching assignments followed his 
graduation from college, one of which was 
at Sag Harbor, N.Y. There he met and mar- 
ried Nell Merritt whose family were coopers 
in the whaling trade, at that time a big in- 
dustry in Sag Harbor. Their first son, Fran- 
cis, was born in this town. While teaching 
in Sag Harbor, he organized the first tennis 
of Pierson High School of that town 
and, to this day, has remained an avid tennis 


to Long Island in 1913 to become the super- 
vising principal of the Babylon high school 
system. He remained in Babylon in that 
capacity until 1932 when he retired. 

his tenure many changes in the educational 
system at Babylon took place. 

Back in those days, a principal was a jack 
of all trades. Pop“ as he was affectionately 
known ruled the school system with an iron 
hand. His beliefs were in the three R's. He 
could substitute and did substitute in any 
class or subject should a teacher be ailing 
or absent. His particular love was American 
history which was then, as is now, a senior 
high school subject. This he taught for 
many, Many years in addition to his busi- 
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ness duties as administrator. For a time, he 
also. coached the Babylon High School base- 
ball team and in the final year of its league 
participation, the team became county cham- 
pions. This same team, after graduation 
from high school, continued as a unit and 
became a semipro team of which he was 
made an honorary member. 

Charles Armstrong was devoted to his 
students, be they at the top of class or the 
bottom. Although he was a firm adminis- 
trator and teacher, he would always lend a 
sympathetic ear and compassionate under- 
standing to problems of his students and 
his staff alike. His home extended his work- 
ing day often as frequently visitors gathered 
there to discuss some project or seek advice. 
It was not unusual of an evening to find 
him at home joining with his students and 
teachers in a songfest. During this period, 
Mr. Armstrong was also an active member 
of the Suffolk County Council of Boy Scouts 
of America striving with the council for 
about 15 years. 

After many years of service, Charles W. 
Armstrong retired from the Babylon school 
system. This did not mean, however, that 
he retired from active participation in local 
and civic affairs. He became a member of 
the Babylon Village Board and the OPA 
during World War II. He was trustee and 
treasurer of the First Baptist Church in 
in Babylon and a member of the Masonic 
Lodge both in Cobbleskill and Babylon. His 
elder son is following in his footsteps and 
for many years has enjoyed the teaching 
profession. This son was graduated, Phi Beta 
Kappa, from Colgate University in 1923 with 
a bachelor of science degree and took his 
masters in languages at Columbia. 

Mr. Armstrong’s interest in his former 
students and teachers continued and he was 
constantly following their progress as they 
matured in both professional and business 
circles. To this day, some of his former 
pupils and teachers drop by to say “hello” to 
“Pop.” His wife, now in her 88th year, is 
his constant companion. His later life has 
been.brightened by the event of two grand- 
children, Despite his age, Charles W. Arm- 
strong is alert and most interested in educa- 
tional developments. 


A New Motto on Budgets? 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JOHN J. RHODES 


OF ARIZONA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, January 4, 1965 


Mr. RHODES of Arizona. Mr. Speak- 
er, I would like to include in the Recorp 
the following editorial entitled “A New 
Motto on Budgets?” which appeared in 
„5 Gazette on December 19, 


A New Morro on BUDGETS? 

It has become a custom for the Director of 
the Bureau of the Budget to keep in his 
Washington office a framed motto that re- 
flects the spending attitude of the adminis- 
tration he serves. This Bureau sifts through 
requests for funds and helps the President 
prepare a budget to submit to Congress, so 
it has a big say in Federal spending. 

Maurice Stans, last Budget Director of the 
Eisenhower administration, adopted the 
motto, “Why?” This was to remind him 
that he was to ask agencies why a program 
had to cost so much or why it should be a 
Federal program at all. This attitude was 
described as the negative approach. 
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During the Kennedy administration, David 
Bell and his successor, Kermit Kordon, still 
in office, preferred the motto, “How?” This 
supposedly typified a more positive ap- 
proach; instead of merely questioning 
requests, they would suggest alternatives; 

Both of these mottoes seem adequate 
enough, and President Johnson, as he begins 
his administration of the great society, may 
prefer that the Budget Director keep the 
present motto, “How?” If Mr. Johnson, con- 
cerned with frugality, wants a new motto, 
however, there is one that seems quite appro- 
priate: 

“who?” 

That might remind the Bureau of the 
Budget to inquire about who is going to pay 
for a program, no matter how large or small. 
The answer, of course, always will be the 
taxpayer, but since so many Federal spend- 
ers don't seem to recognize that fact, a re- 
minder appears entirely in order. 


Fiftieth Anniversary of the Lithuanian 
Hall Association in Baltimore 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. EDWARD A. GARMATZ 


OF MARYLAND 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, January 4, 1965 


Mr. GARMATZ. Mr. Speaker, Balti- 
more is a city which includes among its 
citizens almost every nationality group 
in existence up to World War II. Each 
group, while becoming Americanized and 
part of the everyday life of the city, re- 
tained many of the customs and cultures 
of its homeland. 

The people of Lithuanian extraction 
were among the early settlers in Balti- 
more. As far back as 1902 they recog- 
nized the need for a central gathering 
place and their early activities were held 
in a church building which they pur- 
chased and converted to a hall the fol- 
lowing year. Shortly thereafter an asso- 
ciation was formed to supervise the 
operations and maintenance of the hall. 
With a large increase in the number of 
Lithuanians coming to the city their ac- 
tivities grew to such an extent that a 
much larger place was necessary, and in 
1921 a newly constructed building was 
dedicated which has been used ever since. 
Many dramatic, musical, and social af- 
fairs have been held there, attended by 
many notable personages, including two 
former presidents of the Republic of 
Lithuania. After World War I and dur- 
ing and after World War I, a tremen- 
dous amount of relief work and charita- 
ble activities were carried on there. On 
November 21, 1964, the 50th anniversary 
of the Lithuanian Hall Association was 
observed at a banquet which it was my 
privilege to attend. On that occasion 
tribute was paid to the early founders, 
and to their foresight, which made pos- 
sible this meeting place for the thousands 
of Lithuanians and the many activities of 
all kinds which have been held there. 

The officers of the association are to be 
congratulated for continuing the fine 
work which was begun 50 years ago, and 
for arranging the commemorative ban- 
quet. Mr. John M. Stefura, chairman of 
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the association, also served as chairman 
of the anniversary committee. He was 
ably assisted by Valys Brasauskas, Mar- 
crit Matelis, Kazimieras Dulys, Julijus 
Silgalis, Albert J. Juskus, Ben Karius, P. 
Buda, M. Simkus, and F, Lisowski. 


It’s Time for Firmness Toward Nasser 
and Company 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CHARLES E. CHAMBERLAIN 


OF MICHIGAN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, January 4, 1965 


Mr. CHAMBERLAIN. Mr. Speaker, in 
light of current controversies regarding 
foreign aid and its effect on our relations 
with Nasser, under unanimous consent, 
I insert in the Appendix of the RECORD 
an editorial from the Lansing State Jour- 
nal, Monday, December 28, 1964, entitled 
“It’s Time for Firmness Toward Nasser 
and Company.” 

It expresses well a feeling of many in 
Michigan's Sixth District and, I am sure, 
elsewhere, that it is time to display some 
firmness in our relations with those who 
aid our enemy and who allow attacks on 
US. property. Therefore, Iam especially 
anxious that this editorial be called to the 
attention of all Members of Congress: 
IT’S TIME FOR FIRMNESS TOWARD NASSER AND 

COMPANY 

Three of the U.S. Senate's most powerful 
Democrats want next year’s foreign aid legis- 
lation to have a new look. 

Majority Leader MIKE MANSFIELD, of Mon- 
tana, and Senator JOHN SPARKMAN, of Ala- 
bama, have joined with Senator J. WILLIAM 
FuLsRIGHT, of Arkansas, in support of what 
they regard as a reform on the multibillion- 
dollar aid package. 

FPULÐRIGHET anc SPARKMAN want the bill 
divided into separate parts for military, eco- 
nomic and other forms of assistance to other 
countries. 

FPu.sricut, chairman of the Foreign Rela- 
tions Committee, said that unless there is a 
reform he will refuse to lead the fight for the 
aid program legislation. 

He expressed opposition to having the bill 
turned into a garbage can for all kinds of 
amendments “which have nothing whatever 
to do with foreign aid.“ 

Mansrmip called the usual single-package 
bill a conglomerate mass which tempts Sen- 
ators to “throw in everything but the kitchen 
sink.” 

Foutsricut emphasized his continuing 
support for foreign aid, now running at the 
rate of $3.25 billion a year, but said, “I have 
served my time on this kind of a bill.” 

As we see it, the bill should be restricted 
solely to foreign aid and not allowed to be- 
come a vehicle for wholly unrelated legisla- 
tion. 

It also would seem to be sound practice to 
separate military and economic assistance to 
the end that each category would receive the 
careful consideration it deserves. 

One urgently needed reform is action based 
on a painstaking search by Congress for the 
kind of spending that represents large-scale 
waste of the taxpayers’ money. There has 
been a lot of talk about weeding out waste 
but little or no evidence of effective action 
in that direction. 

One good way to reduce the foreign aid 
burden would be to cut off aid to those who 
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portray Uncle Sam as a villain on the world 
scene whom they accuse of sending them 
millions of dollars to achieve his own selfish 
purposes, among them the support of im- 
perlalism. 

One charge along that line was made last 
week by President Gamal Abdel Nasser, of 
the United Arab Republic. Shortly after an 
Egyptian attack on an unarmed American 
plane, Nasser accused the United States of 
bullying and said Egypt would not accept 
that or pressure and silly talk as the price 
of continued American aid. 

His attack on the United States was the 
bitterest since 1957 when the United States 
virtually cut off aid to Egypt following the 
Suez debacle. 

Nasser lashed America for not meeting 
Egypt's request for $35 million in emergency 
aid to alleviate a serious food shortage. He 
apparently was referring to a United States 
demand for payment in hard currencies in- 
stead of Egyptian pounds. 

He said if America doesn’t like Egypt's 
terms of payment it “can go drink sea water. 

“We will not sell our independence for 30, 
40, or 50 millions. We are not prepared to 
accept a bad word from anyone. We shall 
cut out the tongue of anyone who speaks bad 
words to us.” 

Nasser defiantly admitted he was supply- 
ing arms to the Communist-backed Congo 
rebels. 

“We will continue to send arms,” he said. 

Perhaps he would need less aid from the 
United States to relieve Egypt's food short- 
age if he spent less on supplying arms to the 
rebels in the Congo. If he chooses to sub- 
sidize the torture and murder of innocent 
persons, the United States obviously should 
withhold aid that would, in effect, subsidize 
Nasser’s support of the rebels. 

Secretary of State Dean Rusk warned, that 
U.S. relations with nations that do not pro- 
tect American diplomatic installations may 
be adversely affected. He named no coun- 
tries but apparently referred to recent at- 
tacks on U.S. libraries in Indonesia and 
Egypt. ? 

It is doubtful that Rusk's vague statement 
will have the desired effect with foreign re- 
gimes which act as though they were doing 
America a favor by accepting the millions 
fiowing from Washington, 

In our opinion, it’s high time Uncle Sam 
dispelled that notion by calling a spade a 
spade and displaying proper firmness toward 
those who attack him, instead of merely 
wincing when they pull his whiskers, kick 
his shin, and tell him to go jump in the lake. 


The Congress and America’s Future: The 
Final Report of the 26th Annual 
American Assembly 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 
HON. RICHARD T. HANNA 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, January 4, 1965 


Mr. HANNA. Mr. Speaker, I would 
like to bring to the attention of the Con- 
gress the final report of the 26th Ameri- 
can Assembly of Columbia University, 
entitled “The Congress and America’s 
Future.” 

The American assembly conducted dis- 
cussions throughout the United States 
prior to writing its final report. I had 
the honor of participating in one region- 
al discussion conducted in California. 
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Many outstanding business, academic, 
civic, and governmental leaders have 
taken of their time, talents, and energy 
to look with an interested eye at Con- 
gress. I feel we should take note of the 
report, especially since it concerns the 
vital institution to which we all belong. 
At this time, Mr. Speaker, I, under unan- 
imous consent, insert the American 
assembly's report in the RECORD: 

FINAL Report or THE 26TH AMERICAN 
£ ASSEMBLY 


(Nor. —At the close of their discussions 
the participants in the 26th American As- 
sembly reviewed as a group the following 
statement. Although there was general 
agreement on the final report, it is not the 
practice of the American assembly for partic- 
ipants to affix their signatures, and it should 
not be assumed that every participant neces- 
sarily subscribes to every recommendation,) 

We have discussed what steps might be 
taken to assure the continued vitality and 
effectiveness of the Congress of the United 
States. We feel a respect for the values un- 
derlying the American system of representa- 
tive government, in which the legislature is 
crucial. We desire to see those values perpet- 
uated and reflected in institutions that will 
protect free men and provide the capacity for 
effective government, 

Many of the problems of the Congress, and 
many of the criticisms and complaints di- 
rected at it, have roots in conditions affect- 
ing not only the United States but all repre- 
sentative governments. As these govern- 
ments have been obliged to meet the prob- 
lems created by industrialization and urbani- 
zation, complicated almost beyond measure 
by persistent and critical issues of foreign 
policy, representative bodies have confronted 
a troublesome situation. The matters that 
they consider are far more significant, nu- 
merous, and complex than those of their 
predecessors half a century ago. Little can 
be done to alter these conditions, but some- 
thing can be done to improve the capacity of 
the institutions that must deal with them. 

These problems that the Congress shares 
with other parliamentary bodies are paral- 
leled by others that arise from distinctively 
American arrangements: the constitutional 
separation of President and Congress, the 
decentralizing effects of federalism, and the 
structure and practices of the House and 
Senate that frequently reflect long tradition 
and distinctive styles in our political life. 
One need not assume fundamental changes 
of a constitutional character in order to con- 
clude that changes are both desirable and 
possible of achievement. In meeting these 
problems we may help to assure a Congress 
whose role in America’s future is 
and worthy of the respect of free and intel- 
ligent men. 

Three epecific sets of convictions have 
guided our deliberations: 

1. The distinctive functions of the Con- 
gress must be maintained. Congress must 
retain and strengthen its capacity to bring 
critical political judgment to bear on the 
major issues of the day. Congress thus can 
function more effectively in relation to the 
increasingly active role of the President and 
his Executive associates in the initiation of 
legislative proposals. In consequence it will 
better reflect the broad wisdom available in 
our total political system. 

If the Legislature is to perform this basic 
function, the Members of Congress must also 
continue to handle problems of their indi- 
vidual constituents. Such activities, far 
from being a handicap to the Congress, pro- 
vide a sympathetic link between citizens and 
the bureaucracy. The Congress must also 
maintain its oversight of the decisions and 
actions of executive officials. Both service 
to constituents and oversight of the execu- 
tive agencies are subject to abuse, but their 
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proper exercise Is necessary to the American 
system. 

2. The vigor of the Congress as a legislative 
body and the effectiveness of our constitu- 
tional arrangements require that the Con- 
gress warrant and command the confidence 
and respect of the electorate. A Congress 
able and equipped to discharge its central 
functions rationally, expeditiously, and with 
integrity is essential to the survival of repre- 
sentative government in this country. 

3. If the Congress is to perform these func- 
tions well, ways must be found to strengthen 
the elected leadership in the House and Sen- 
ate—chiefly the Speaker and the floor lead- 
ers—and through that leadership to assure 
that the majority sentiment of the Congress 
is effectively expressed. Individuals or mi- 
norities in the Legislature must not be per- 
mitted to frustrate the will of a majority, 
whether in a standing committee or in one or 
both of the Houses. 

This conviction is not inconsistent with 
a due regard to the rights of a minority or 
in conflict with the continuation and en- 
couragement of expertness in the standing 
committees. Such competence is essential 
to the effectiveness of the Congress. But no 
single committee in either House can be as- 
signed a furisdiction broad enough to achieve 
coordinated action in such complex areas as 
national security policy and national eco- 
nomic policy. If such action is to be 
achieved in the Congress, it should be ac- 
complished through the central leadership. 

In support of these general convictions we 
recommend: 

1. The system of designating chairmen and 
ranking minority members of the standing 
committees on the basis of seniority must be 
modified. There is merit in the seniority 
principle, provided some choice is offered to 
the majority and minority parties in each 
House. We suggest that the choice be made 
either by the elected leaders in each House 
or by secret ballot in the caucuses of each 
party, in either case from among the three 
senior party members of each committee. 

2. No Senator or Representative should be 
permitted to become or to remain a com- 


should not apply to incumbents. 

3. Any Representative or Senator should 
be permitted to retire on full pay after reach- 
ing the age of 70, provided that he has had at 
least 10 years of service in the Congress. 

4. The rules of the House should be 
amended to provide that signature of a dis- 
charge petition by 218 Members or by 150 
Members and the Speaker be sufficient to 
bring any bill out of committee and before 
the House. 

5. In the Senate the majority leader should 
be authorized to offer a motion designating 
any bill a major item of legislation 
Adoption of this motion would require the 
committee to which that bill had been as- 
signed to report it to the Senate within 30 
calendar days. 

6. The Rules Committee of the House must 
be at all times an instrument of the leader- 
ship of the House. To this end the Speaker 
might be restored to his position as chairman 
of the committee. Alternatively, he might 
be given authority in each Congress to ap- 
point its majority members, including the 
chairman. At minimum, the Speaker of the 
House should be empowered to call up a spe- 
cial rule for the consideration of any bill 
which the Committee on Rules has failed to 
act for 21 calendar days. 

7. The Committee on Rules should have 
no part in determining whether a bill passed 
by the House should be sent to conference 
with the Senate. Agreement to conference 
and on instructions to conferees should be 
by majority vote on a privileged motion by 
the majority leader. 

8. Freedom of debate in a legislative body 
has value, eyen at the cost of delay, but its 
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abuse in the form of a filibuster exposes the 
Senate and the Government of the United 
States to ridicule and may dangerously delay 
action. Such tactics should be restrained so 
that a majority can act after a dissenting 
minority has had adequate opportunity to be 
heard. 

The present cloture rule is inadequate for 
this purpose. At the least the Senate should 
amend its present rule to provide for the 
adoption of a cloture petition by three-fifths 
of those present and voting. 

9. At the start of each Congress a simple 
majority of the Senate should have the power 
to adopt and amend its rules without preju- 
dice to the concept of the Senate as a con- 
tinuing body for other purposes, 

10. Further to assure majority control of 
legislation, a majority of the Members from 
each House designated to serve on a confer- 
ence committee should have indicated by 
their votes general agreement with the bill 
as passed by that House. 

11. Each Chamber should adopt and en- 
force effective procedures to protect the con- 
stitutional and other traditional rights of 
citizens called before its committees. 

12. The growing practice of requiring that 
administrative agencies obtain permission 
from or “come into agreement” with com- 
mittees or subcommittees of the Congress, 
or their chairmen, before taking action, ex- 
ceeds the proper bounds of congressional 
oversight of administration and subverts 
Presidential responsibility. It grants arbi- 
trary power to chairmen of committees or 
subcommittees that Is not subject to ac- 
count. The practice should be abandoned. 

13. Campaign costs are excessive; require- 
ments for reporting on contributions are in- 
effective; and existing ceilings on expendi- 
tures are unrealistic. The consequences too 
frequently are waste, deception, and corrup- 
tion. To correct these evils: 

(a) Time on television and radio stations 
should be made available by law to candi- 
dates for Congress. 

(b) Ceilings should be raised to realistic 
levels, but legislation governing campaign 
contributions and expenditures should pro- 
vide for full and prompt reporting to an 
agency designated by Congress responsible 
for complete disclosure. These reports 
should be public property, should be locally 
available, and should cover all receipts and 
expenditures on behalf of any candidate for 
the House or Senate in a primary or general 
election. 

(c) The income tax laws should be 
amended to encourage campaign contribu- 
tions by a larger number of persons, thus re- 
ducing candidates“ dependence on a small 
number of large donations. 

14. Respect for the Government requires 
respect for its individual officials. Each 
Senator and Representative and all Presi- 
dential appointees should be required to re- 
port annually their financial interests and 
the sources of their income. 

Furthermore, the number of Members of 
the House and the Senate holding Reserve 
commissions in the military forces while 
serving in the Congress is a cause for con- 
cern. We this practice as undesirable 
and of doubtful constitutionality. 

15. The standing committees in their spe- 
clalized jurisdiction serve the Congress well, 
but no adequate overview in Congress is 
taken of such large areas as national security 
policy and national economic policy. Re- 
sponsibility for dealing with this difficult 
problem should lie with the elected leader- 
ship, and these leaders should be adequately 
staffed for this purpose. The executive per- 
formance in this area needs to be improved, 
but much more needs to be done on the legis- 
lative side. 

16. The Congress should divest itself of 
direct responsibility for the government of 
the District of Columbia. 

17. We agree with the recent decision of the 
Congress to increase salaries of Senators and 
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Representatives, and we recommend that sal- 
aries, allowances, and staff services be kept 
at a level commensurate with the dignity 
and responsibilities of these offices, 

18, A majority of participants who con- 
sidered this report favor a 4-year term for 
the Members of the House of Representatives, 
with elections in the presidential years. 


Oceanography Offers Much 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. BOB WILSON 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, January 4, 1965 


Mr. BOB WILSON. Mr. Speaker, to- 
day I am introducing a bill which pro- 
poses that we set up a Federal agency 
to help give America world leadership in 
a most important science—oceanogra- 
phy. 
It is imperative for our national wel- 
fare that we move ahead in the many 
fields which make up the broad science 
of oceanography. The bill that I am 
introducing simply sets up a coordinating 
agency that would help give direction 
and force to the many experiments and 
studies already underway, and would 
establish goals and make assignments 
toward them. 

The National Academy of Science 
Committee on Oceanography recently is- 
sued a 50-page report in which they 
pointed out that our Nation could, by 
investment of $165 million a year, reap 
benefits of $6 billion per year in the fields 
of recreation, long-range weather fore- 
casting, ocean-bottom mining, and in- 
creased fish catches. 

To derive these benefits we must exert 
a national effort with a unified program. 
Oceanography today is vital to defense. 
Tomorrow it may well be vital to our 
economy, to feeding our people and sup- 
plying our needs for raw materials, and 
even water supply itself. 

The seas comprise three-fourths of 
the earth's surface, yet it has been said 
that we know more about the surface 
of the moon than about the floor of the 
ocean. It is time we devote attention 
to getting the maximum benefits from 
the seas around us. For example, scien- 
tists predict that within a decade the 
manganese nodules in the deep sea, the 
phosphate deposits on oceanic banks, and 
the placer deposits of various minerals 
on the inner shelves can all be profitably 
recovered. Mining men believe that 
within 10 years ocean mining may be- 
come a $50 million per year industry. 

This is but a small example of the vast 
vistas of future benefits our Nation can 
expect if we plan ahead today and begin 
a systematic program of understanding 
and exploitation of oceanic resources. 

Our immediate need is to harness all 
the research being done by private insti- 
tutions, commercial interests, and Gov- 
ernment agencies into a coordinated pro- 
gram. It has been done in the space pro- 
gram. The need is as great in the ocean- 
ographic program if we are to avoid an 
oceanography gap. We know the Soviets 
have grasped the significance of this pro- 
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gram, and are driving ahead on many 
fronts, notably the military aspects of 
utilizing undersea knowledge. 

The agency I propose would function 
much as the National Astronautics and 
Space Agency, or the Federal Aviation 
Agency. We are today, in oceanography, 
where we were perhaps 15 years ago in 
commercial aviation and 10 years ago 
in space exploration. Much work was 
being done, but the program did not re- 
alize its full potential until a coordi- 
nating agency was set up to unite the 
various elements into a meaningful pro- 
gram of research and development. 

Oceanography offers us much for the 
future. It is our military frontier. It 
is a cornucopia of mineral wealth, a 
prodigious producer of food, and an un- 
ending supply of water. The taxpayers 
could have no better investment than es- 
tablishment of a good, sound, active, 
progressive oceanographic program. I 
urge that early hearings be held, and 
that action be taken this session on this 
bill. 


GOP’s Voice Only Muffled 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CHARLES E. CHAMBERLAIN 


OF MICHIGAN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, January 4, 1965 


Mr. CHAMBERLAIN. Mr. Speaker, a 
recent column by Roscoe Drummond in 
the Lansing State Journal of December 
12, 1964, pointed out the challenges and 
the opportunities facing Republicans in 
Congress in the years ahead. Under 
unanimous consent, I insert it in the Ap- 
pendix of the Recorp, 

It is interesting indeed to note the 
large constituency for which the Repub- 
nean voice on Capitol Hill should speak. 
The figures Mr. Drummond cites are en- 
couraging—and also challenging. I 
commend his column as being of interest 
and concern to all Members of the House: 

GOP’s Vorce ONLY MUFFLED 
(By Roscoe Drummond) 

WasHrncton.—Despite the lopsided Dem- 
ocratic majorities, there is no reason the 
Republican Party should roll over and play 


dead in the upcoming Congress. 
It has been generally overlooked that, while 


evenly balanced two-party division among 
the voters. 

This means that while the Republican 
voice has been muted on Capitol Hill, it still 
speaks for a very large constituency in the 
Nation. 

The party imbalance in Congress is a little 
frightening, but the party balance in the 
electorate is most reassuring. 

The evidence in support of this fact is 
impressive, 

In the past five national elections from 
1948 through 1964 there have been 306,315,- 
000 Democratic and Republican votes cast 
for the presidential nominees. 

In light of President Johnson's getting 15,- 
600,000 more votes than Senator Goldwater 
last month, what would be your guess as to 
the total Democratic margin over this period? 
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DEM EDGE SLIGHT 


The answer is that out of these 306,315,000 
votes cast for the Presidency during the past 
16 years (including the Republican disaster 
of 1964) there have been just 1,677,000 more 
Democratic votes than Republican votes. 

This shows that we have a balanced two- 
party electorate even if, at the moment, 
there is a one-party imbalance in Congress. 

It means that the Republicans in Congress 
have a large-constituency to speak for—if 
they can summon the kind of voice which 
these past Republican voters will listen to, 

There is further evidence. It comes from 
the recent Gallup poll which shows that 
even the Johnson landslide did not greatly 
alter the two-party balance among voters, 
even if it did in Congress. This poll had to 
do with whether the public wants the Pres- 
ident to pursue a leftward, a rightward, or 
a middle-road policy, and the results were: 


Voter’s viewpoint: Policy would like to have 
= Johnson follow? 


Keep to middle 4„ 


Go more to left 23 
Go more to right 19 
No opinion 14 


This Gallup survey showed that as many 
rank-and-file Republicans want the Presi- 
dent to keep to the middle road as want him 
to move toward the right, while 12 percent 
of the Republicans prefer to see Johnson 
move toward a more liberal position, 

The problem the Republicans face is how 
they can mobilize their weakened ranks in 
Congress in order to speak for this large 
middle-road national constituency. 

They are going to have to decide whether 
their dominant voice is to be that which lost 
the 1964 election or whether it is to be the 
voice of the political center. 

They are going to have to develop new 
party positions to respond intelligently and 
constructively to the President's legislative 
program. A helter-skelter of Republican 
congressional voices would serve no purpose 
at all. 

As never before, the Republican minority 
will need competent professional staff to 
match to some extent the expert advocacy of 
the executive branch. If the Democratic 
majority won't authorize adequate minority 
staff, there couldn’t be a better way to spend 
that million-dollar surplus of the Republican 
National Committee. 


Ask End of House Unit 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. WILLIAM A. BARRETT 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, January 4, 1965 


Mr. BARRETT. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the REC- 
orp, I would like to include an article 
taken from the Philadelphia Inquirer 
dated January 3, 1965, entitled “Groups 
Ask End of House Unit”: 

GROUPS Ask END or HOUSE UNIT 

Termination of the House Committee on 
Un-American Activities is being sought by 
three groups in Philadelphia who have writ- 
ten area Congressmen to vote in favor of the 
committee’s abolition. 

Two of the groups, the Women’s Interna- 
tional League for Peace and Freedom, 2006 
Walnut Street, and the Greater Philadelphia 
Branch of the American Civil Liberties 
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Union, 260 South 15th Street, want Con- 
gress to change House rules so that the com- 
mittee would become a subcommittee of the 
House Judiciary Committee. Such a move 
would, in effect, take away the UnAmerican 
Committee's independent investigatory pow- 
ers. 


URGE ABOLITION 

Another group, the Southeastern Pennsyl- 
vania Chapter of Americans for Democratic 
Action, urges abolishment of the committee, 

The ADA has advised area Congressmen, in 
a letter, that: 

“We condemn the perversion of that 
(power of legislative investigation) to obtain 
political advantage through exposure of un- 
popular individuals and Ideas. 

“We urge that congressional investigations 
be limited to obtaining information leading 
toward legislative action.” 

CALLED UNFAIR 

The first two groups, in a petition, state: 

“The House Un-American Activities Com- 
mittee has wrought much harm. It’s meth- 
ods have often been unfair. The committee 
+e * + serves no useful purpose.” 


West Virginian of the Year 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. KEN HECHLER 


OF WEST VIRGINIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, January 4, 1965 


Mr. HECHLER. Mr. Speaker, on Sun- 
day, January 3, 1965, the Sunday Ga- 
zette-Mail of Charleston, W. Va., printed 
the following statement on its front 
page: 

Since Senator JENNINGS RANDOLPH went to 
the Halls of Congress, such world shaking 
events as the great depression, two wars, the 
minority cry for equal rights have arisen— 
and on all of these issues his eyes have been 
firmly fixed on solutions, rather than the 
status quo. It is this quality in him that 
makes him the Sunday Gazette-Mail's West 
Virginian of the year for 1964. 


Many honors have been heaped on this 
man whose statesmanship has made all 
West Virginians proud, In truth, he also 


`- honors us by his great service to the Na- 


tion and to freedom which he performs 
in the Senate of the United States. There 
follows an article from the January 3, 
1965, Gazette-Mail magazine section, and 
also an editorial column concerning Sen- 
ator RANDOLPH’s service: 

SENATOR JENNINGS RANDOLPH—TxHE SUNDAY 

GAZETTE-MAIL’s WEST VIRGINIAN ron 1964 


(By Thomas F. Stafford) 


On a warm summer afternoon in 1963, Sen- 
ator JENNINGS RANDOLPH said in one of his 
infrequent formal statements before the 
U.S. Senate, “My personal philosophy is guld- 
ed by the axiom that the only changeless 
fact in life is change itself.” 

The occasion was a historical one. On 
that particular day the Senate was debating 
the test ban treaty, an issue on which the 
membership was sharply divided as to what 
America’s ideological destiny should be in 
the still developing nuclear age. 

On one side were the neolsolationists, who 
would have the country pursue the madness 
of building constantly bigger bombs for an 
arsenal already large enough to devastate the 
world. And on the other were those who 
would have it take the lead in advocating a 
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course of reason as the only alternative to 
ultimate destruction. 

RANDOLPH was a member of this latter 
group. His position was an uneasy one. On 
his desk in the Senate Office Building across 
the street were piles of letters opposing the 
treaty. Some were frantic, some were calm, 
but all were from the precincts back home. 

For even an oldtimer like RANDOLPH this 
issue smacked of trouble. But he was not 
one to take the coward’s way out with a 
grandstanding speech about Valley Forge, 
San Juan Hill, Corregidor, and Heartbreak 
Ridge. 

He had been waiting for this great moment 
since that tragic morning 19 years before, 
when Hiroshima was turned into smoldering 
rubble with the triggering of a single bomb. 
As he had done when legislation dealing with 
that first noble experiment in peaceful co- 
existence came before Congress in the middle 
1940's, the United Nations compact, he voted 
for the test ban treaty. 

“The art of government,” he told his col- 
leagues, “is to help channel the forces of 
change in the direction that will best fulfill 
the aspirations of our society. Today, the 
overwhelming aspirations of the American 
people, of the Soviet people, and of most 
humanity, is for world peace.” 

It is this willingness to push out into new 
directions and explore the unknown that 
sets RANDOLPH apart from the usual politi- 
cal figure, and makes him a scarce commodity 
in this State which breeds second-rate poli- 
tlelans with the monotonous regularity of 
the changing moons, 

RANDOLPH’s Willingness to test the politi- 
cal unknown is not a quality of recent vin- 
tage. When he first went to Washington 
as a fledging Congressman in those dismal 
hours of early 1933, he chose the role of an 
experimentalist and he has never deviated 
from it. 

Such world-shaking events as the great 
depression, two wars, and the rising cry 
of minority groups for equal rights have 
pushed their way into the congressional 
halls since he went there, and on every 
occasion he has been on the side of those 
whose eyes were on solutions rather than 
the status quo. 

It is this quality in him—as was typified 
in his work on civil rights, antipoverty, 
Appalachian redevelopment and medicare— 
which makes him the Sunday Gazette-Mail's 
West Virginian of the Year for 1964. It is 
his trademark, his creed, his political gospel. 

JENNINGS RANDOLPH, at 62, has been in 
public life a long time. His name has ap- 
peared so often in the headlines of the 
State’s newspapers that he is as familiar 
to the average voter as bacon and eggs or 
donuts and coffee. After 32 years in the 
forefront of politics, he has reached that 
enviable position as senior member of the 
West Virginia delegation in Congress and 
elder statesman to the Democratic Party. 

His road to political seniority was not an 
easy one. He first felt the sting of defeat 
when he traveled with his father at the 
age of 14 and made impromptu stump 
speeches in his behalf along the back roads 
of his native Harrison County. The elder 
Randolph was doomed before he even filed. 
He was a Democrat running in the then 
heavily Republican Third Congressional Dis- 
trict. 

RanpoLPH came to Charleston in 1925 after 
his graduation from Salem College, and 
worked for a year as associate editor of the 
West Virginia Review. The next year he 
moved to Elkins, as athletic director at 
Davis & Elkins College, 

While at D. & E. he taught speech and 
journalism, but in those years sports were 
his chief interest. With the colorful Cam 
Henderson coaching the team, he bullt a 
reputation for the little Presbyterian school 
as a football power, using such now un- 
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orthodox devices as Saturday heroes and 
professionals in amateur dress to win games. 

At 28 he made his first venture into poll- 
tics as a candidate for Congress from the 
Second District. Like his father, he lost, 
and in the spirit-shattering early hours of 
defeat he gave serious thought to giving up 
politics forever. 

But discovering, as so many other politi- 
cal careerists have before and since, that 
even the chase has ita exhilarating moments, 
he decided that win or lose he would try 
again when conditions seemed right. Mean- 
while, he brushed up on his speechmaking 
technique at church suppers and before civic 
clubs, and between times worked at making 
friends throughout the district. 

He tried again in 1930, but the district was 
not yet ready for a Democrat. Although he 
won the primary, he lost in the general elec- 
tion to Republican Frank L. Bowman—a sit- 
uation that was reversed 2 years later when, 
in the aftermath of the stock market crash, 
the voters turned out the Republicans, 

His victory was a brilliant one. Almost 
everywhere the writers of political history 
credit the triumph of West Virginia Demo- 
crats that year to the Roosevelt landslide, 
but RANvoLPH was not coattall rider. He 
ran 5,000 votes ahead of the President, and 
built so much momentum that he remained 
in Congress for seven consecutive terms. 

During his early years in Congress he built 
a reputation as a campaigner of tireless 
energy. Everywhere he went his stock-in- 
trade was a cheery smile, a warm handshake 
and a kind word. He was always the first to 
arrive at a public gathering and the last to 
leave. 

One such occasion at Arthurdale illustrates 
this trait in RanpotpH. While waiting on the 
station platform for a trainload of Washing- 
ton dignitaries to arrive at the little experi- 
mental community, a group of prominent 
West Virginians began making book he 
would ‘be the first off the train. 

Among those in the crowd were Gov. H. G. 
Kump and R. Carl Andrews, later a candi- 
date for Governor and mayor of Charleston. 
RANDOLPH, it turned out, surprised them all. 
When the train pulled in, he was leaning out 
of the baggage car, shaking hands with ev- 
erybody he could reach. 

This young man, whose first earned quar- 
ter came from stuffing newspapers, was part 
of that great mass which huddled in the mist 
and wind before the Nation's Capitol on 
March 4, 1933, and heard Roosevelt say. This 
Nation asks for action, and action now.” 

From that moment on he was a steadfast 
supporter of the New Deal, voting with the 
majority on such experiments in economic 
recovery as the NRA, the Triple A, the CCO 
and the WPA. But he had ideas of his own 
about what should be done for the helpless 
and oppressed. 

By building his political fences in Wash- 
ington as he had back in the district, he 
found the support he needed for one of the 
most humanitarian pieces of legislation ever 
to be sponsored by a West Virginia. It was 
the Randolph-Sheppard Act of 1936, which 
authorizes the operation of news and soft 
drink stands in Federal buildings by blind 
people. 

Thousands of blind persons all over Amer- 
ica found jobs after the passage of this legis- 
lation, and its value as a medium for re- 
habilitation has since been demonstrated by 
the acceptance of its framework for State 
and county governments as well. 

Among other laws which RANDOLPH spon- 
scored as a Congressman was one aimed at 
reducing illiteracy among aliens seeking citi- 
zenship, an aviation bill authorizing the 
Government to subsidize the production of 
synthetic gasoline from coal, the civil aero- 
nautics act, airmail pickup and the Federal 
aid airport program. One of his most note- 
worthy accomplishments as a Senator was 
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approval of the Highland Scenic Highway, a 
Skyline Drive-type road which is being bullt 
from Richwood to Gormania, 

He was so wedded to the belief that coal 
to gasoline was a course Government research 
should follow that he demonstrated his con- 
viction by joining in the flight from Morgan- 
town to Washington of the first airplane 
ever powered by gasoline produced syn- 
thetically. The year was 1943, and he had 
few companions on the flight. 

In 1946 his House colleagues, in a Pageant 
magazine poll, voted him the Representative 
doing the most for his district. But the folks 
back home didn’t get the message. They 
voted him out of office that same year in a 
rebellion against holdover wartime restric- 
tions. 

In that election President Truman tried 
in his characteristic free-swinging style to 
justify the continuation of price controls, but 
the voters weren't convinced. RANDOLPH 
sensed what was happening in talking with 
an elderly woman back in the district about 
campaign issues. “I an't got no soap,” she 
said bitterly. 

He wasn’t long out of work. His interest in 
aviation had gained him a national reputa- 
tion, and Capital Airlines grabbed him up as 
assistant to the president. In this capacity 
he worked on bettering community and com- 
pany relations in the 16 States where Capital 
operated, as well as on problems the com- 
pany had on Capitol Hill. 

But busy though he was as an airline 
executive, he kept a weather eye on West Vir- 
ginia politics. Public service had become so 
much a part of his life that he never gave 
up the vision of someday going to the 
Senate. 

His talent as a platfrom personality served 
this vision well. In the years that followed 
his moving downtown to Capital's executive 
suite, he was badgered with invitations from 
back home to speak on everything from the 
Wright Brothers flight at Kitty Hawk to the 
malevolent tendencies of the black widow 
spider. 

Along with accepting as many of these in- 
vitations as time would permit, he kept ac- 
tive in politics by running for delegate to 
the Democratic National Convention. In this 
way he was able to gage his popularity. 
which was on the rise. He was elected dele- 
gate-at large in 1948, 1952, and 1956, running 
fourth, third, and second respectively. (Of 
interest in the context of these races is the 
fact that last spring he ran first for delegate- 
at-large to the 1964 convention.) 

The death of the old warrior, Matthew 
Mansfield Neely, finally opened the door for 
RANDOLPH in 1958, He ran for Neely’s unex- 
pired term-against interim Senator John D. 
Hoblitzell, Jr., the appointee of Republican 
Gov. Cecil Underwood, and won by the crush- 
ing margin of 118,000 votes. Two years later 
he ran for a full 6-year term and defeated 
Underwood by 88,000 votes. He is serving 
this term now. 

Although Underwood ran better than the 
late Jack Hoblitzell, there was never any 
question about who would win. The races 
for President and Governor remained in 
doubt right down to the last week, but every 
poll and straw vote gave the edge to 
RANDOLPH by a comfortable margin. 

Old campaigner that he was, he under- 
stood the signs, yet he never indicated pub- 
licly that the battle was over. It was only in 
the quiet of a hotel room, or while travel- 
ing from town to town, that he relaxed by 
reminiscing about past campaigns. 

On one such occasion he and his compan- 
ions turned to the lack of novelty that goes 
into menu-planning for public dinners. 
Looking back across more than a quarter 
century of playing the banquet circuit, he 
chuckled and said, “The standard menu is 
either creamed chicken and peas or baked 
ham and sweet potatoes.” 
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“What will it be tonight?” one of his 
friends asked, thinking ahead to his sched- 
uled appearance in a little Southern town. 
“Well,” he mused, “we've had creamed 
chicken three times this week and ham once. 
The law of averages favors ham.” 

“What about steak?“ somebody else asked. 

“No, we won't have steak,” the Senator 
chuckled. “That's for $100-a-plate affairs, 
and this tonight is strictly a blue plate spe- 
cial.” 

When. later, T-bones of generous sizes 
were served all around, RANDOLPH looked at 
his traveling companions; winked, and got up 
and gave one of the most stirring speeches 
of his career, The audience was small, but 
William Jennings Bryan, after whom he is 
named, couldn’t have done better. 

One of RanDoLPH’s favorite subjects as he 
travels around West Virginia is highways. 
The interest is understandable. He serves 
as chairman of the Senate subcommittee on 
roads, one of the most powerful bodies in the 
Federal establishment. 

Just before a public address in Parkers- 
burg last fall, where he was to speak on the 
importance of highways as an economic 
vehicle, he became nostalgic on the subject. 
He talked meditatively of driving cattle along 
the dusty roads of Harrison County, and of 
having experienced the heady thrill of riding 
in the first car in his native Salem. 

As a product of that uncertain middle 
period between farming as a way of life and 
embryonic industrialization, when motor 
cars were a luxury to be enjoyed only on 
sunny Sunday afternoons, he has a percep- 
tion of the importance of modern highways 
not possessed by the average citizen. As a 
consequence, when he was called upon last 
fall to help pass the $200 million road bond 
issue, he responded with all the vigor and 
enthusiasm of a college sophomore. 

No West Virginian contributed more to the 
success of that victory than he did. He 
could have remained in Washington on the 
pretense of minding the store on Capitol 
Hill, but he went from platform to platform 
urging and pleading with the voters to sup- 
port the amendment. 

For a man who had spent 6 weeks in the 
hospital last spring on the threshold of 
blindness, this was service above and be- 
yond the call of duty. Incidentally, it is 
a classic trony—much like that of Matt 
Neely—for RANDOLPH to have been hospital- 
ized by a condition he had fought against 
for so long. But where Neely died of the 
cancer he tried to find a cure for as a Sen- 
ator, RANDOLPH recovered and again has full 
use of his eyes. 

Ranvo.rH has contributed mightily to the 
well-being of his fellow citizens during his 
years in Washington, as is illustrated by the 
Randolph-Shepperd Act, which opened up 
employment opportunities for the blind and 
is now pumping more than $24 million an- 
nually into the economy from people who 
otherwise would be on relief. 

This tireless worker for the underprivileged 
and oppressed has enjoyed many victories 
since going to Congress, but never were there 
so many of importance to the community of 
man than in 1964. Look at the record. 

Against the great hue and cry from the 
white man's South—and from those noisy 
white West Virginians who regard themselves 
as à super race—Ranpo.pnH stood strong and 
tall during the classic debates on civil rights. 

He was a defender of only 5 percent of the 
West Virginia population, but he said, “The 
history of the American ideal has been always 
to advance the fundamental doctrine that 
man—as man—is a creature of worth and 
dignity, and that all men—as men—partake 
of these qualities. 

“The essential characteristics which we 
cherish are in all men and women, and we 
can no more create an aristocracy of hu- 
man dignity than we can create an aristoc- 
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racy of human love or human imagination 
or any of the other essential human charac- 
teristics.” 

He also was in the vanquard of the war 
on poverty, as floor manager with Senator 
Husert HUMPHREY and Senator Par Mo- 
Namara for the Economic Opportunities Act. 
Again he was on the side of a minority, but 
with the same conviction he demonstrated 
on civil rights, he said: 

“The Economic Opportunities Act will pro- 
vide a vital and progressive tool to upgrade 
both our human and material resources.. It 
can be a constructive way to bring together 
otherwise idle manpower and jobs going un- 
done.” 

It was the same story on Appalachian re- 
development. Poverty stalks the hills and 
valleys of 11 States which lie along the back- 
bone of the great Appalachian mountain. 
Millions grow to manhood and die without 
ever experiencing even a thimbleful of the 
prosperity which lies in the valleys of the 
tidewater or in the rolling, teeming Middle 
West, just beyond their mountain homes. 

They are a national phenomenon—the im- 
poverished few surrounded by a nation of 
plenty. RanpotpH became familiar with 
their plight in the 1930’s during the floor 
fights on TVA, the Arthurdale and Red House 
experiments, and WPA. They were an ob- 
session with him then, and they remained an 
obsession when he squared off as floor man- 
ager on the Appalachian redevelopment Dill 
last summer. 

His colleagues first said it wouldn't pass. 
It was too regional in its appeal, they rea- 
soned, and would therefore engender opposi- 
tion from the farm belt and Western States. 
Later, they said, it would pass as a squeaker, 
When it rolled through by a big margin, they 
shrugged their shoulders, smiled and said, 
“RANDOLPH's done it again.” 

West s senior Senator has a repu- 
tation in the Senate of being an accomplished 
behind-the-scenes negotiator, and his fellow 
Senators have come to respect his judgment. 
For example, 2 years ago the administration 
wanted to bring a youth opportunities bill 
toa vote, but he balked. 

“We're not ready yet,” he advised. “We'll 
lose.” A few days later he urged immediate 
action, saying he had the votes he needed. 
A rolicall was taken that day, and the bill 
slid through with only three votes to spare. 

It comes as a tragic capstone to his other 
triumphs of 1964 that the greatest of the 


. The House refused to act and 
the bill died. So many of its supporters were 
back home campaigning for reelection that 
not enough votes could be mustered to haz- 
ard a final rolicall. 

Another tragic throwaway last year was his 
yote on medicare, which passed the Senate 
only to die in the House. -On this, as on all 
the other major issues of 1964, the fight was 
for a minority group—16 million elderly citi- 
zens. 

RanpoLrH demonstrated his deep concern 
for the 165,000 senior citizens eT Vir- 
ginia 5 years ago when he came to Charleston 
and urged the legislature at a special session 
to implement a recently passed Federal act 
that would provide the elderly with limited 
hospital and medical care. It was not the 
ideal but it was a start, he said. 

The legislature hesitated because of the 
heavy burden such action would impose on 
the budget, but Ranpotpn persisted, saying 
that if a better plan known as medicare 
should come before Congress, he would do 
everything in his power to see that it passed. 

When his opportunity came in 1962 to 
cast a vote for medicare, he shocked even his 
closest friends by voting against it. He had 
good reason for doing what he did. A vote 
for the bill would have been a hollow gesture, 
since it was hopelessly tied down in the 
House, and he is not one to engage in such 
dramatics for expediency’s sake. 
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He chose the opposite course to save an- 
other program equally as important as medi- 
care. This was the sid-to-dependent-chil- 
dren p of the unemployed, which 
would have died if he hadn't voted as he 
did, and would have meant a return to virtual 
starvation for 50,000 West Virginians. 

RANDOLPH was plagued by the pangs of in- 
ner torment during the 48 hours or so before 
medicare came to a vote. He was besieged 
on all sides to support it—from the adminis- 
tration’s floor managers in the Senate, from 
the elderly and from the White House itself. 
This was the banner unfurled for the Ken- 
nedy administration. Medicare was to be 
the major weapon of the forthcoming con- 
gressional election campaign. 

He kept his own counsel on how he would 
vote. Even his office staff had no inkling of 
what he would do right up to the hour of 
the rollcall. It was indeed an electrifying 
time. And when he voted “No,” a deep and 
ominous silence spread through the Senate 
Chamber. The great liberal from West Vir- 

had deserted the cause. 

But had RanDoLPH in truth deserted a 
philosophy which had been his creed and his 
gospel for 30 years? Back in his office an 
hour or so later, with newsmen badgering 
him for statements and interviews, he said 
wearily to a friend, “I was right. Time will 
prove I was right.” 

Time and events haye proved the wisdom 
of his action. Medicare has never yet passed 
the House but the aid-to-dependent- 
children program has outgrown its pilot 
status and today is a nationally accepted 
medium for lifting the unemployed off the 
dole and giving them jobs. 

In spite of his vote last September, when 
he fulfilled his 5-year-old pledge on medi- 
care, there is yet some question whether the 
West Virginia electorate will forgive him for 
what he did 2 years ago, 

The national spotlight was on him then. 
He had the center of the stage. And, as 
readers’ forum letters have implied for so 
long, the feeling was that he had deserted to 
the enemy. 

Casting reason and logic aside, the casual 
observer of the Washington scene fails to 
realize that that was RaNDOLPH’s finest hour. 
He put his political career on the block, and 
he was fully aware of the possible conse- 
quences of his action. 

He chose the unpopular course when the 
popular course would have been so much 
easier, He struck a blow for a secondary 
cause only vaguely at issue when the primary 
cause became clouded in uncertainty. He 
was every inch a statesman. 

The drama he played out on that lovely 
afternoon may never find its way into the 
history books, but it was another chapter in 
“Profiles in Courage.” Like the others in 
public life John F. Kennedy told about so 
wonderfully in his Pulitzer Prize win 
book, RANDOLPH put conviction and justice 
above the grubby expediencies of the times. 


[From the Charleston (W. Va.) Gazette-Mail, 
Jan. 3, 1965] 


SENATOR RANDOLFH STANDOUT CHOICE 


Senator JENNINGS RANDOLPH, West Vir- 
ginia’s happy warrior of the political hus- 
tings, takes a well-earned place dis- 
tinguished company today in his selection 
as the Sunday Gazette-Mail’s West Vir- 
ginian of the Year for 1964. 


been a logical choice for the honor in any 
of the 14 years it has been bestowed. But 
for one reason or another, in the years since 
1951 there always has been another State 
ty to catch the eye—perhaps be- 
cause the workings of a U.S. Senator often is 
behind the scenes and not of a nature to 
capture the news headlines. 
In 1964, however, JENNINGS RANDOLPH was 
not to be denied. His leadership on the 
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floor of the Senate in winning passage of 
President Johnson's antipoverty bill and in 
managing the Appalachian redevelopment 
bill, as well as his influential activity on be- 
half of such monumental legislation as the 
nuclear test ban treaty, made him a stand- 
out choice. 

Who are the others in this distinguished 
group which the senior Senator from West 
Virginia now joins? They include 13 men 
and 1 woman—all West Virginians who dis- 
tinguished themselves, some at home and 
some abroad, in varied flelds. 

The first man to win the honor, when it 
was started for the year 1951, was Okey L. 
Patteson, who at the time was serving as 
West Virginia’s 23d Governor. The primary 
reason for his selection was his willingness 
to accept responsibility for choosing the site 
for the West Virginia Medical School, thereby 
breaking a ruinous sectional stalemate. 

The late Walter S. Hallanan, of Charleston, 
West Virginia’s longtime Republican na- 


tional committeeman, was named for the 


year 1952 because of the honor he did his 
State in the manner in which he served as 
temporary chairman of the Republican Na- 
tional Convention that year. 

The third winner of the award was Maj. 
Charles (Chuck) Yeager of Hamlin, a pio- 
neer in the field of modern-day aviation who 
became the first man to break the sound 
barrier. He is still in the Air Force, now a 
colonel. 

Another military man drew the honor for 
1954, Adm. Felix Stump, of Clarksburg, who 
distinguished himself during World War II 
and also in critical postwar days off the 
China coast. : 

Next came an educator, Dr. Leonard Rig- 
gleman—the West Virginian for 1955—who 
almost singlehandedly brought Morris Har- 
vey College from infancy to an honored place 
in the field of higher education. 

A wiry little man named John D. Hoblitzell, 
Jr, a Parkersburg resident who long had 
been active in civic affairs of the whole State, 
moved into the field cf politics and did such 
an outstanding job as Republican State 
chairman that Cecil H. Underwood became 
the first Republican elected Governor since 
1928—and Hoblitzell became the West Vir- 
ginian of the Year for 1956. 

The West Virginian for 1957 was M. L. 
(Mike) Benedum, who came out of the 
rolling hills of Harrison County to build a 
fortune as a worldwide wildcatter for oll, and 
whose generosity in supporting worthwhile 
West Virginia institutions still continues 
through a foundation he established before 
his death. 


Judge William J. Thompson of Kanawha 
County intermediate court won the award 
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for 1958, largely because of civic activities 
that extend far beyond his judicial duties. 

For the year 1959, the newspaper ventured 
into the field of sports and for the first time 
made a dual selection—Jerry West in basket- 
ball and Sam Huff in football both of whom 
made national reputations for themselves 
and the State. 

Fred A. Otto, the now retired manager of 
the Du Pont plant at Belle, was chosen the 
West Virginian for 1960 because of his quiet 
service to civic affairs. 

The honor for 1961 went to Charles Hodel, 
the Beckley newspaper publisher, because of 
his efforts as a prime mover in organizing the 
West Virginia centennial celebration. 

The following year marked the only time 
& woman has been chosen West Virginian 
of the Year. Pearl S. Buck, born in the little 
town of Hillsboro in Pocahontas County, won 
world renown in the literary field and in the 
process did honor to her native State. 

The West Virginian for 1963 was Cyrus 
Robert Vance, a native of Clarksburg, who 
was chosen because of his service as Secretary 
of the Army and who shortly after winning 
the honor was advanced to No. 1 aid to Sec- 
retary of Defense Robert McNamara. 

And now comes Senator Jennincs Ran- 
DOLPH. We salute him as the West Virginian 
for 1964. 

Tue EDITOR. 


LAWS RELATIVE TO THE PRINTING OF 
DOCUMENTS 


Either House may order the printing of a 
document not already provided for by law, 
but only when the same shall be accompa- 
nied by an estimate from the Public Printer 
as to the probable cost thereof. Any execu- 
tive department, bureau, board or independ- 
ent office of the Government submitting re- 
ports or documents in response to inquiries 
from Congress shall submit therewith an 
estimate of the probable cost of printing the 
usual number. Nothing in this section re- 
lating to estimates shall apply to reports or 
documents not exceeding 50 pages (U.S. 
Code, title 44, sec. 140, p. 1938). 

Resolutions for printing extra copies, when 
presented to either House, shall be referred 
immediately to the Committee on House 
Administration of the House of Representa- 
tives or the Committee on Rules and Admin- 
istration of the Senate, who, in making their 
report, shall give the probable cost of the 
proposed printing upon the estimate of the 
Public Printer, and no extra copies shall be 
printed before such committee has 
(U.S. Code, title 44, sec. 133, p. 1937). 


All 


GOVERNMENT PUBLICATIONS FOR SALE 

Additional copies of Government publica- 
tions are offered for sale to the public by the 
Superintendent of Documents, Government 
Printing Office, Washington 25, D.C., at cost 
thereof as determined by the Public Printer 
plus 50 percent: Provided, That a discount of 
not to exceed 25 percent may be allowed to 
authorized bookdealers and quantity pur- 
chasers, but such printing shall not inter- 
fere with the prompt execution of work for 
the Government. The Superintendent of 
Documents shall prescribe the terms and 
conditions under which he may authorize 
the resale of Government publications by 
bookdealers, and he may designate any Gov- 
ernment officer his agent for the sale of Gov- 
ernment publications under such regulations 
as shall be agreed upon by the Superintend- 
ent of Documents and the head of the re- 
spective department or establishment of the 
Government (U.S. Code, title 44, sec. 72a, 
Supp. 2). 


RECORD OFFICE AT THE CAPITOL 


An office for the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD, 
with Mr. Raymond F. Noyes in charge, is lo- 
cated in room H-112, House wing, where or- 
ders will be received for subscriptions to the 
Recorp at $1.50 per month or for single 
copies at 1 cent for eight pages (minimum 
charge of 3 cents). Also, orders from Mem- 
bers of Congress to purchase reprints from 
the Recorp should be processed through this 
office. 


CONGRESSIONAL DIRECTORY 


The Public Printer, under the direction of 
the Joint Committee on Printing, may print 
for sale, at a price sufficient to reimburse the 
expenses of such printing, the current Con- 
gressional Directory. No sale shall be made 
on credit (U.S. Code, title 44, sec. 150, p. 
1939). 


PRINTING OF CONGRESSIONAL RECORD 
EXTRACTS 


It shall be lawful for the Public Printer 
to print and deliver upon the order of any 
Senator, Representative, or Delegate, extracts 
from the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD, the person 
ordering the same paying the cost thereof 
(U.S. Code, title 44, sec. 185, p. 1942). 


CHANGE OF RESIDENCE 
Senators, Representatives, and Delegates 
who have changed their residences will please 
give information thereof to the Government 
Printing Office, that their addresses may be 
correctly given in the RECORD. 
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Betts Supports Federal Anti-Communist 
Program—Hoover Warns Americans of 
Communist Threat 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JACKSON E. BETTS 


OF OHIO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, January 5, 1965 


Mr. BETTS. Mr. Speaker, it is a con- 
tinuing responsibility of the Congress to 
be constantly on guard against those 
who would subvert and destroy our Re- 
public. The Communist Party of the 
United States of America is an organized 
conspiracy whose members are ever hard 
at work through propaganda campaigns, 
social agitation, and actual espionage, 
striving to stir fears and hatreds among 
our citizens, and generally make Amer- 
ica more vulnerable to Khrushchey’s 
famous threat to bury us. 

Outstanding among the efforts of the 
Federal Government to challenge in- 
ternal threats to our security have been 
those of J. Edgar Hoover and the agents 
of the Federal Bureau of Investigation. 
Accompanying the work of the FBI, in 
the legislative arena, are the House Com- 
mittee on Un-American Activities and 
the Senate Committee on Internal Se- 
curity. Once again this year, the House 
Committee on Un-American Activities is 
being subjected to attack. Every Mem- 
ber of Congress has received not one, 
but a well-planned and organized series 
of letters designed to gain his vote for 
the abolition of the committee. 

Mr. Speaker, I am proud that I have 
always supported the House Committee 
on Un-American Activities, and I will 
support the continued existence of the 
committee. The people of the Eighth 
District of Ohio, through their letters, 
calls, and discussions with me, over- 
whelmingly affirm my position. 

Both the FBI and the House Commit- 
tee on Un-American Activities have done 
invaluable work in exposing the efforts 
of the Communists among our young 
people. As an outstanding example of 
this phase of their subversive plot, what 
Member of the 88th Congress can for- 
get the House committee hearings on 
the so-called Cuban students. We were 
eyewitnesses to the most ill-mannered, 
contemptuous disrespect of law and au- 
thority ever seen on Capitol Hill. These 
young people, only a handful of whom 
were genuine students, shouted their de- 
fiance of the committee, and indeed, 
of the basic principles of our Constitu- 
tion. If any Member of Congress had 
any doubts about the need for the com- 
mittee’s investigation, they were com- 
pletely dispelled by the actions of these 
rowdies. 
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During the adjournment of Congress, 
in delivering an address entitled “Our 
Heritage of Greatness,” FBI Director 
Hoover emphasized the programs and ac- 
tivities of the Communists directed 
against our young people. Referring to 
the tactics of these agents, Hoover said: 

Today, these rabid emissaries of Red 
fascism are engaged in an intensive cam- 
paign to subvert the minds and win the 
support of American youth. 


I believe Director Hoover’s message is 
an expression of vital significance to all 
Americans. In order that this address 
might receive wider attention, Mr. 
Speaker, I included it in its entirety with 
these remarks. 

The address follows: 

OUR HERITAGE oF GREATNESS 
(Remarks of J. Edgar Hoover, Director, Fed- 
eral Bureau of Investigation, before the 

Pennsylvania Society and the Society of 

Pennsylvania Women, New York, N.Y., De- 

cember 12, 1964) 

Iam deeply honored to have been selected 
for this outstanding award. To receive the 
gold medal of the Pennsylvania Society is a 
distinction which I shall cherish always. 

The members of this society are bound to- 
gether by common loyalty to a State which 
has played a vital role in our Nation's his- 
tory. Valley Forge, Brandywine, German- 
town, Washington Crossing—these are per- 
manent shrines to the faith, spirit, and de- 
termination of that elite corps of early pa- 
triots who set the pattern for America’s heri- 
tage of greatness and freedom. 

The indelible footprints of our Founding 
Fathers—men like Jefferson, Hamilton, 
Adams, and Franklin—mark the walkways of 
Independence Hall and Washington Square. 
These were the architects of our Nation's 
freedom who shared s mutual faith and mu- 
tual vision. They believed in that form of 
government described by William Penn: 
“where the laws rule and the people are a 
party to those laws.” 

This concept of government by law rather 
than by man is the bulwark of American free- 
dom. Today, it is under relentless attack 
by avowed enemies of our Republic—deadly 
forces of moral, legal, and spiritual corrup- 
tion. 

Crime and subversion are formidable prob- 
lems in the United States today because, and 
only because, there is a dangerous flaw in the 
Nation's moral armor. Self-indulgence—the 
principle of pleasure before duty—is under- 
mining those attributes of personal respon- 
sibility and self-discipline which are essen- 
tial to our national survival. 

Disrespect for authority and specifically 
for the law-enforcement officer who is per- 
forming his official functions can be meas- 
ured to a great extent by the number of as- 
saults on police acting in line of duty. The 
rate of these assaults continues to climb 
yearly with about 11 of every 100 police offi- 
cers having been the victims of assault dur- 
ing the past year. All of this contributes to 
moral decay, a tragic national malady. 

Included among the carriers of this dis- 
ease are the crime syndicates, labor racket- 
eers, dishonest businessmen, unscrupulous 
politicians and those lawyers-criminal whose 
ethics are lower than the lawless deeds of the 
clients they serve. 


Included also are the Communists and 
other agents of foreign ideologies who would 
destroy this country’s democratic institutions 
and betray our birthright of liberty and jus- 
tice under God. 

And I include the false liberals of the ex- 
treme left, such as the Communist Party, 
as well as the counterfeit patriots at the fa- 
nati limits of the far right, such as the Ku 
Klux Elan, who not only take the law into 
their own hands on occasion but who would 
use the Constitution and laws of the United 
States to defeat the very purpose for which 
they were drafted—liberty and justice for 
all 


These dangerous elements are at work in 
America today, subverting our traditional 
democratic processes and undermining re- 
spect for law and order. In all too many in- 
stances, they have been aided by a body poli- 
tic incredibly indifferent to the demands of 
civic responsibility. 

Witness, for example, the sickening specta- 
cle of 37 persons closing their ears to the 
urgent pleas of a young woman who was 
ruthlessly murdered by a sadistic terrorist in 
New York City a few months ago. 

Search the moral conscience of another 
group of adults who complacently stood by 
while two hoodlums beat, kicked, and robbed 
a defenseless teenager in Cincinnati, Ohio. 

Rationalize, if you can, the actions of a 
stream of citizens who turned their backs on 
& college student after he had been stabbed 
and left bleeding by a gang of teenaged thugs 
in Brooklyn, N.Y. 

Spineless indifference, apathy, and neglect 
of civic duty such as this are a national dis- 
grace. What has happened to the civic pride 
and the sense of decency of these citizens? 
Has the last ounce been drained from the 
chalice of courage and moral indignation 
within their communities? 

Today, there are too many signs that Amer- 
icans, as individuals, are pursuing the deadly 
course of irresponsibility which has led to the 
downfall of other nations and other cultures 
throughout the history of mankind. 

I refer particularly to those halfway Amer- 
icans who eagerly avail themselves of every 
right and privilege which our country guar- 
antees its inhabitants while blatantly re- 
fusing to accept the duties that life in a free 
society necessarily entails. I refer also to 
those modern-day Rip Van Winkles who tol- 
erate abuses of our democratic institutions 
and corrosive downgrading of America’s high 
ideals by dangerous enemies of freedom. 

When this great Nation was founded and 
when its guidelines were being established for 
future generations of Americans, George 
Washington proclaimed, "The administration 
of justice is the firmest pillar of government.” 
What has happened to that “firm pillar” in 
the intervening 175 years? 

Far too often, it has become weakened by 
impractical theorists, emotion-blinded pres- 
sure groups, warped idealists, and self-serving 
politicians. Misguided leniencies, including 
pardons, paroles, and probation for unre- 
pentant and unreformed offenders, continue 
to prevail in many jurisdictions—as does the 
use of loopholes, technicalities and delays in 
the law which benefit rogues at the expense 
of decent members of society. 

Judges, in particular, must remain alert to 
the reprehensible tactics of those members of 
the bar who would play the venal game of 
legal charades in our courts of justice. This 
point was emphasized most clearly by a dis- 
tinguished member of the Pennsylvania Su- 
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preme Court, Chief Justice John O. Bell, Jr., 
when he declared: “law abiding citizens and 
communities * * possess certain funda- 
mental inalienable rights. One of these 
rights is that their life and property shall 
be protected . Justice is not a one- 
way street—iaw-abiding citizens are entitled 
to the protection of the law and to justice 
just as much as (if not more so than) 
criminals.” 

The need for that protection today is 
greater than ever, because a surging tide of 
lawlessness is sweeping the United States— 
one of unparalleled size and intensity. 

Last year, 214 million serious offenses were 
reported to police departments throughout 
the Nation. This is the largest number ever 
recorded, But preliminary statistics already 
available indicate that the crime total in 
1964 will far surpass 2½ million. 

What does this mean to the American 
people? It means an annual crime bill of 
827 billion—the equivalent of 6574 for every 
family, or $143 for every man, woman, and 
child, across the United States. 

It means that crime is increasing five 
times as fast as our expanding population. 
It means that vast sections of many Ameri- 
can towns and citles have become virtual 
jungles of terror and lawlessness, 
means that growing numbers of children 
are living in an atmosphere rife with de- 
fiance, violence, and cynicism. 

This polluted atmosphere is exacting a 
heavy toll among the youth of our Nation: 

One that can be measured in terms of the 
zip guns, steel chains, switchblade knives, 
and Molotov cocktails seized from arrogant 
bands of teen-aged hoodlums. 

One that can be measured in terms of 
police reports which show that nearly two- 
thirds of the arrests for automobile thefts, 
one-half of the burglaries and larcenies, and 
one-fourth of the Roane nee hy ata a 
coun’ involve persons er years old. 

Guid deliberate defiance of the jaw must 
be met with realistic action, whether the 
offender is a juvenile or an adult. But, too 
frequently, realism has given way to false 
sentiment where teenagers are involved. 
Under the pretext of rehabilitation, far too 
many young thugs have been released pre- 
maturely to continue preying upon society. 

Pampering, overprotection, fawning indul- 
gence—these set a pattern of weakness which 
breeds contempt for the law and for those 
charged with the administration of justice. 

Too many young people are developing 
neither the self-discipline nor the moral re- 
straint to get along in a free society. Their 
world is a narrow island of irreverence, in- 
tolerance, and irresponsibility too often 
encouraged by parental delinquency. 

A dangerous void exists in the lives of 
youth such as these. They must be taught 
the true meaning of citizenship. They must 
learn respect for the laws of God and the 
laws of society. And they must learn to 
realistically face the challenges and respon- 
sibilities which are inseparably a part of 
adulthood and which must assure America’s 
heritage of greatness. 

It is time to stop slapping young hoodlums 
on the wrist and begin clapping them into 
jails and reform schools. Justice Is not 
served when the innocent victim and society 
suffer while the vicious young criminal goes 
free. 

Challenge, not compromise; bravery, not 
cowardice; strength, not mediocrity—these 
noble qualities illuminate the pages of our 
Nation's history. 

I subscribe to the words of our 26th Presi- 
dent, Theodore Roosevelt, when he defined 
Americanism as “the virtues of courage, 
honor, Justice, truth, sincerity, and hardi- 
hood." There is an urgent need for these 
strong virtues in our Nation today as we face 
the threats and provocations of a godless 
conspiracy which is bent upon enslaving the 
entire world. 
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Communism—mortal enemy of liberty and 
justice and of God—continues its relentless 
war against humanity. While the Kremlin 
and its corps of false propagandists inces- 
santly speak of peaceful coexistence, the roar 
of Communist cannon and the rattle of Red 
sabers continue around the world. 

Week after week, gunfire of East German 
border guards heralds the continuing effort 
of persons behind the Iron Curtain to scale 
the wali of Berlin. 

In Laos, in Vietnam and other countries 
bordering slave China, guerrilla fires set to 
homes and villages—and guerrilla bayonets 
cutting down defenseless men, women, and 
children—have colored the earth and skles 
a sickening red. 

And in Communist Cuba, less than 100 
miles from our shores, a bearded disciple of 
the Kremlin shakes a bloodstained fist at the 
United States while belligerently conspiring 
to spread violence and subversion throughout 
the Americas. 

Do actions such as these have the ring of 
peace? It is one of the hard-taught lessons 
of this century that Communist actions 
speak with far greater authority than Com- 
munist words. 

Throughout the tense international crises 
of our modern age, the Communists in this 
country have made their position undeni- 
ably clear—for the party has never deviated 
in any respect from the line proscribed by 
the Soviet Union. 

The reason is clear: The Communist Party 
is not simply un-American; it is anti-Ameri- 
can in every conflict of issues between 
Washington and Moscow. Its members are 
not simply pro-Soviet; they are deliberately 
and intentionally an active part of the in- 
flexible Soviet empire. 

Today, these rabid emissaries of Red fas- 
cism are engaged in an intensive campaign 
to subvert the minds and win the support 
of American youth. 

Foremost among the programs and activi- 
ties currently being directed against our 
Nation's young people are: A new Commu- 
nist-orlented youth organization, the Du- 
Bois Clubs of America, which was founded 
last June at a special meeting in California, 
dominated and controlled by the Commu- 
nists; and s continuation of the campus 
speech program which has contributed so 
successfully to the party’s efforts to reach 
the student bodies of American colleges and 
universities. 

Why are Communist spokesmen so anx- 
ious to appear on college campuses, yet so 
tightlipped before grand juries, committees 
of Congress, and in our coutrs of law? Why 
do glib-tongued party members suddenly 
lose their voices when placed under oath? 

The answer is: They are afraid of the 
truth—just as they fear decency and justice 
and God. Let me repeat what I have said 
before: We are at war with the Communists 
and the sooner every red-blooded American 
realizes this the safer we will be. 

The Communists speak a different lan- 

from true Americans. They speak in 
glowing terms of academic freedom, freedom 
of speech, freedom of the press, while ad- 
vocating a system dedicated to destroying 
the rights and privileges we Americans enjoy. 
What the party actually wants is license, not 
freedom—license to defy, exploit, and de- 
stroy. 

Nowhere have the devious tactics of the 
Communist Party been more forcefully dem- 
onstrated than in the party's efforts to drive 
a wide breach of racial misunderstanding 
in this country and to capitalize upon areas 
of dissension and unrest. 

Let me emphasize that the American civil 
rights movement is not, and has never been, 
dominated by the Comm use the 
overwhelming majority of civil rights leaders 
in this country, both Negro and white, have 
recognized and rejected communism as a 
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menace to the freedoms of all. But there 
are notable exceptions—dangerous oppor- 
tunists and morally corrupt charlatans who 
would form an alliance with an organiza- 
tion, regardless of its nature, to advance 
their own power and prestige. 

We must maintain a constant vigil against 
these imposters, as well as against other 
zealots who would shortcut. the orderly 
processes of government and demand a man- 
tle of special privilege under the law. 

The Federal Bureau of Investigation has 
been the target of both extremes in the civil 
rights issue and I believe this shows the 
FBI has followed the proper course in its 
handling of this most delicate issue. 

Let me reaffirm that so long as I remain 
its Director, the FBI will never be intimi- 
dated by the illogical cvriticisms and pres- 
sures of those detractors who would have us 
exceed some areas of our authority and 
grossly neglect others. We will continue to 
carry out every assigned duty thoroughly, 
promptly, impartially and without apology 
to anyone. á 

Self-serving individuals such as these are 
not a genuine part of the civil rights move- 
ment. Nor are the brick-throwing rabble, 
or the raucous hoodlums who have attacked 
the forces of law and order and have turned 
orderly protests into nightmares of violence 
and bloodshed. Theirs is a doctrine of 
hatred—defiance and anarchy—which can- 
not and must not be tolerated. Their acts 
are of the greatest disservice to the civil 
rights cause. 

We must be ever alert to the activities of 
the Ku Klux Klan and other racist groups 
that would trample upon the rights of their 
fellow man. These cowardly jackals, who 
attack only the weak and the outnumbered, 
have earned the contempt of every genuine 
American. But here again, too often jus- 
tice is not only blind, but deaf and dumb. 
We saw this recently in an area of Mississippi 
where nine men were brought to trial in 
State court following a series of racial bomb- 
ings. None of the defendants offered a pre- 
text of a defense against the charges; yet, 
all were given suspended sentences and re- 
leased on probation. Such blindness and 
indifference to outrageous acts of violence 
encourage others to defy the law. 

We cannot have full citizenship for some 
and part citizenship for others. Nor can 
we apply different standards of justice to our 
people according to the color of their skin. 

Concerted effort, understanding, logic and 
reason must prevail over hate, bigotry, and 
intolerance. 

The Founding Fathers of our Republic were 
stanch patriots who put the common good 
and the righteous cause above all other con- 
siderations. They were men of deep re- 
ligious conviction—men who knew that it is 
the divine order in man which enables him 
to be free. William Penn recognized this 
vital truth nearly 300 years ago when he 
proclaimed: “Those people who are not gov- 
erned by God will be ruled by tyrants.” 

Herbert Hoover 13 years ago succinctly 
stated the situation: 


“Our greatest danger is not from invasion 
by foreign armies. Our dangers are that we 
may commit suicide from within by com- 
plaisance with evil. Or by public tolerance 
of scandalous behavior. Or by cynical ac- 
ceptance of dishonor. These evils have de- 
feated nations many times in human his- 
tory. 

“The redemption of mankind by America 
will depend upon our ability to cope with 
these evils right here at home.” 

As America was born out of faith in God, 
so it will continue in freedom only as that 
faith remains forthright and strong. 

We must revitalize the miracle of faith that 
keeps men free. Therein lies our heritage of 
greatness, 


1965 
Independence Day of Western Samoa 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. ADAM C. POWELL 
OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, January 5, 1965 


Mr. POWELL. Mr, Speaker, on Janu- 
ary 1, Western Samoa celebrated the 
third anniversary of her independence. 
The House was not in session on this 
date, so we are taking this opportunity, 
belatedly, to extend warm felicitations to 
congratulate the Head of State Chief 
Malietoa Tanumafili IT, Prime Minister 
Fiame Mata'afa Faumina, and the peo- 
ple of Western Samoa. 

West Samoans were the first of the 
Polynesian islanders in South Pacific to 
attain their freedom and establish their 
own sovereign state. This was done 
only 3 years ago, but these dauntless 
islanders had to struggle long before they 
could attain their cherished goal. 

Western Samoa, comprising the two 
large islands of Saval'i and Opolu with 
a galaxy of other small islands, have a 
combined area about 1,200 square miles 
and their population totals no more than 
150,000. These islands were seized by 
Germany in 1900, and the islanders en- 
dured Germany’s stern protectorate for 
some 18 years. At the end of the First 
World War Western Samoa was assigned 
to New Zealand under a League of Na- 
tions mandate, and at the end of the last 
war the New Zealand's administration 
was confirmed by a United Nations 
trusteeship agreement. In May 1961 a 
plebiscite was held under the ped patjaa 
of the United Nations which resulted, by 
an overwhelming majority, for independ- 
ence as from January 1, 1962. In Octo- 
ber 1961, the General Assembly termi- 
nated the trusteeship agreement by a 
resolution, and since January 1, 1962, 
Western Samoa has become an inde- 
pendent sovereign state. 

The Government of Western Samoa 
is essentially republican in form, with 
some qualifications. The constitution 
provides for a head of state in whom is 
vested all executive power. He appoints 
the Prime Minister, and in consultation 
with him, also appoints eight other 
ministers who form the Cabinet. There 
is a legislative assembly of 47 members, 
elected for 3-year terms, In April of 
1963 when the incumbent head of state 
died, he was succeeded by Malietoa Tanu- 
mafili as head of state for life. Future 
heads of state will be elected by the legis- 
lative assembly for 5-year terms. 

West Samoans have had considerable 
tutelage in government and had devel- 
oped a certain amount of sense of public 
service. because of this, and 
partly due to the benevolent attitude of 
its former mandatory power, the Gov- 
ernment of New Zealand, Western Samoa 
possesses a stable and effective govern- 
ment. Today the government of that 
Commonwealth country is providing 
about $250,000 annually toward educa- 
tional development in the 3 and 
has been equally generous in providing 
$125,000 annually toward strengthening 
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the administrative machinery of the 
government there. Western Samoans 
are working hard to make themselves 
worthy of such aid, as they are striving 
for effective membership in the world 
community. In the third anniversary of 
their independence day we wish them full 
success in all their endeavors. 


The Living Legend 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. BASIL L. WHITENER 


OF NORTH CAROLINA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, January 5, 1965 


Mr. WHITENER, Mr. Speaker, with 
the retirement this month of Gen. Curtis 
LeMay, Chief of Staff of the US. Air 
Force, the United States loses the active 
service of a great military statesman. 
General LeMay has had a distinguished 
military career, and his many contribu- 
tions to the defense of his country and 
the free world leave a record to inspire 
all of those who will come after him. 

The Air Reservist, official magazine of 
the Air Reserve Forces, has an article in 
its most recent issue entitled “The Liv- 
ing Legend.” Gen. Curtis E. LeMay has 
become a legend in his lifetime and the 
article is a fine portrait of this great 
American. Under unanimous consent, 
I insert it in the Appendix of the 
RECORD. 


THE LIVING LEGEND 

One of the few remaining living legends in 
the Armed Forces, Air Force Gen, Curtis 
Emerson LeMay, is scheduled to retire Janu- 
ary 31, after 35 years’ service. He has been 
Alr Force Chief of Staff since 1961. 

A proponent of strong ready now Air Re- 
serve forces, he has stated: “Behind our 
regular operational forces are dedicated and 
capable Ready Reserves. Though in reserve 
in one sense, they are in ahother sense very 
much an internal part of the active duty 
force.“ In keeping with this philosophy, 
General LeMay directed that the Air Staff 
take a greater interest in the Air Reserve 
forces, supporting them as they do he active 
duty forces. 

His faith in the Air Reserve forces .was 
vindicated as a result of their fantastic per- 
formance during the Berlin and Cuba crises. 

In addition to implementing the integrated 
staf! concept, he instituted the philosophy 
of mobilizing the Air Reserve forces only when 
needed and releasing them when, the need 
was gone (Cuba was an example). 

As Chief of Staff, General LeMay gained 
international fame for his firm control of 
the free world’s mightiest tool of deterrence 
during extremely tense perlods of crisis, 
Lesser publicized are his humanitarian efforts 
on behalf of the officers and airmen and their 
families. 

This personal interest was strongly ex- 
hibited in 1963 when General LeMay proposed 
his eight-point program, promising a more 
stable and rewarding Air Force life. His 
revolutionary program for people concen- 
trated attention in the following areas: im- 
proved housing; fewer family separations; 
preservation of the present system of military 
retirement; improving in-service education 
opportunities; increasing retired medical and 
dependent dental care; and preserving mili- 
tary fringe benefits such as commissaries 
and base exchanges. 
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A native of Columbus, Ohio, the general 
was graduated from Ohio State University 
and entered the armed services as a fiying 
cadet in 1928. He completed pllot training 
at Kelly Field, Tex., and was commissioned 
a second lieutenant in the Air Corps Reserve 
in October 1929. He received his regular com- 
mission in 1930. 

General LeMay participated in the first 
mass flight of B-17 Flying Fortresses to South 
American in 1938 and prior to World War II, 
he pioneered air routes over the South At- 
lantic to Africa and over the North Atlantic 
to England. 

The general organized and trained the 
305th Bombardment Group in 1942 and led 
that organization to combat in the European 
Theater. As commanding general of the 3d 
Bombardment Division (England), he led 
the famed Regensberg raid, a B-17 shuttle 
mission that originated in England, struck in 
Germany, and terminated in Africa. In July 
1944 he was transferred to the Pacific to di- 
rect the B-29 bombardment activities of the 
20th Bomber Command in the China-Burma- 
India Theater. He later commanded the 21st 
Bomber Command with headquarters on 
Guam, and still later became chief of staff of 
the Strategic Air Forces in the Pacific. At the 
conclusion of World War II, he returned to 
the United States plloting a B-29 on a non- 
stop record flight from Hokkaido, Japan, to 
Chicago. 

General LeMay’s postwar assignments have 
included duty with the Air Materiel Com- 
mand; as first deputy chief of air staff for 
research and development in Washington; 
command of U.S, Alr Forces in Europe where 
he organized air operations for the famous 
Berlin Airlift; and command of Strategic Air 
Command for nearly 10 years, during which 
time he bullt an all jet bomber force and 
supervised plans for the development and 
integration of an intercontinental ballistic 
missile capability. 

In July 1957, the general was appointed vice 
chief of staff of the U.S. Air Force and served 
in that capacity until July 1961, at which 
time he was appointed chief of staff. 

The combination of his abil- 
ity as a leader of military forces in times 
of war and peace, and his dedication to the 
cause of the individual, truly ca 
Gen. Curtis E. LeMay as a living legend. 
Every airman and officer, active duty and Re- 
serve, will remember his strong hand on the 
reins of command. 


Here Is Opportunity 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. LINDLEY BECKWORTH 


OF TEXAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, January 5, 1965 


Mr. BECKWORTH. Mr. Speaker, I 
desire to include in the CONGRESSIONAL 
Recorp an editorial written by Hon. Ellie 
Hopkins, which appeared January 1, 
1965, in the 30th east Texas industrial 
progress edition of the Longview Daily 
News, Longview, Tex., along with a 
reproduction of a letter written to Pub- 
lisher Carl Estes by President Johnson. 
The editorial is most timely and the let- 
ter written by President Johnson is one 
which is fully deserved by Publisher Carl 


Estes: 
Here Is OPPORTUNITY 
Industrialists, investors, and businessmen 
looking for opportunity in 1965 are invited 
to research the 538 pages of this industrial 
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progress edition. It is an illustrated record 
of progress that depicts the great potential 
of the Nation's most inviting new industrial 
region, the ideally located and weather-con- 
ditioned Sabine-Cypress inland empire. 

A careful check through the sections of 
this newspaper will reveal the picture of a 
well-watered and resources-rich region in 
which more than a hundred cities and towns 
are working individually and cooperatively 
to expand thelr public facilities, improve 
their advantages for happy living, and dis- 
play their readiness for new industrial and 
commercial development. 

The emergence of the Sabine-Cypress 
region as a new industral center of national 
note has come about in two distinct but re- 
lated stages—both of which have been widely 
publicized through this annual industrial 
edition, itself a unique venture in journal- 
ism. 

The first stage of major development 
started several years ago in the upper water- 
shed of the Sabine, accompanying and fol- 
lowing the building of Lake Cherokee at 
Longview, Lake Tawakoni at Iron Bridge, and 
several other reservoirs; and the beautiful 
Lake O' The Pines and earlier reservoirs on 
the Cypress watershed north of Longview. 

The second stage of development has just 
begun with construction about completed 
on the large Sam Rayburn Reservoir on the 

River and now underway on the 
gigantic Toledo Bend Reservoir and hydro- 
electric project on the middle Sabine River 
southeast of Longview in southern east 
Texas and southwest Louisiana. 

Just as the northern part of east Texas 
already has experienced an infusion of new 
industry and continues to record expansion 
and growth due to earlier major water con- 
servation projects and community improve- 
ment programs, so is southern east Texas 
and southwest Louisiana now assured of a 
new era of industrial and commercial ex- 
pansion with nearing completion of large 
water conservation projects and community 
improvement programs. 

Longview, centrally located and the chief 
industrial and commercial city in this vast 
Sabine-Cypress inland empire, has made 
truly remarkable progress from an early 
start. Today, Longview's several large in- 
dustrial districts are graced by plants of 
some of the best known blue chip industries 
in the world, many of which have major ex- 

ons underway. 

Indicative of this city’s industrial and 
commercial in 1964 is the fact that 
in the first 10 months Longview was first in 
Texas in rate of increase in total construc- 
tion permits with a gain of 385 percent over 
the like 1963 period; first in Texas in rate of 
increase in nonresidential permits with a 
gain of 1,216 percent; and third among Texas 
cities in dollar volume of nonresidential per- 
mits, being exceeded only by Houston and 
Dallas. 

Industrial and commercial progress in 
east Texas by no means has been confined 
to Longview, It is most encouraging to 
note what is happening all over east Texas. 
The list of new industries carried elsewhere 
in this edition includes plants in such perim- 
eter cities as Texarkana, Paris, Greenville, 
Corsicana, Lufkin, Keltys, Center, and Mar- 
shall—with new plants or expansion proj- 
ects in dozens of east Texas communities 
from the Red River to the Gulf of Mexico. 

The rapidly developing east Texas region 
centering around Longview is one of the 
principal reasons why Texas ranks right 
at the top among the States in industrial 
growth as measured by numbers of new 
plants. Industry is learning that here we 
have an unusual concentration of the major 
factors of first importance to manufacturing 
and marketing. 

Probably nowhere else in America today 
is found such a concentration of industrial 
advantages and materials—central location 
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with reference to population, especially as 


tant in rapid and economical distribution; 
plenty of trained and adaptable manpower, 
noted for giving a day's work for a day's pay; 
ample electric power now and for the future 
at favorable rates; unlimited fuel supplies of 
oll, natural gas, and liquid petroleum prod- 
ucts; the greatest available and unpledged 
supply of fresh water left in America; rich 
commercial deposits of iron ore, salt, sulphur, 
and other minerals; small cities and attrac- 
tive communities were citizen pride and 
purpose assure the best in educational, cul- 
tural, religious, and recreational facilities of 
good living. 

Industry looking for opportunity here will 
find ready help from banks and chambers of 
commerce throughout east Texas, industrial 
departments of utility firms and railroads, 
industrial districts in Longview and several 
other cities, or from such well organized 
groups as the Northeast Texas Industrial 
Development Council, Greater Cypress River 
Industrial Commission, Sabine River Author- 
ities of Texas and Louisiana and local de- 
velopment councils in the Toledo Bend Res- 
ervoir and Sam Rayburn areas. 

Major development projects now under 
way or projected for this east Texas region— 
such as Interstate 20 and Interstate 30, 
Toledo Bend, new dam on Caddo Lake, new 
reservoirs on the upper Sulphur River and 
other streams, airport improvements, and 
community industrial projects—now assure 
the present and future industrialization and 
progress of the Sabine-Cypress empire. Here 
is opportunity, ready and waiting. We in- 
vite all who may be interested to come and 
see for themselves. 

ELLIS HOPKINS, 
Editor in Chief. 


THe WHITE HOUSE, 
Washington, December 24, 1964. 
Mr. CARL L. ESTES, 
Publisher, The Longview News & Journal, 
Longview, Ter. 

Dran Cart: I am delighted to join your 
many friends as they pay tribute to you on 
your 30th anniversary as owner-publisher 
of Longview News & Journal and to extend to 
you my warmest greetings and good wishes 
on this happy occasion. 

Under your responsible guidance the Long- 
view News Co has provided the people of 
your area with most effective and reliable 
news reporting and interpretation. You 
have brought honor and distinction to 
American journalism and your fine record of 
achievement stands as an inspiring example 
to your staff as well as to all the members 
of our Nation’s press. 

I wish you abundant happiness and con- 
tinued success in the years ahead, as you 
endeavor to sustain the high traditions of 
your past. 

Sincerely, 
LYNDON B. JOHNSON. 


Independence Day of the Sudan 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. ADAM C. POWELL 


OF NEW YORE 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, January 5, 1965 


Mr. POWELL. Mr. Speaker, on Jan- 
uary 1, the Republic of the Sudan cele- 
brated the ninth anniversary of her in- 
dependence. Since the 89th Congress 
had not yet convened, I am taking this 
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opportunity, belatedly, to extend warm 
felicitations to His Excellency Sir al- 
Khatim al-Khalifa, the Prime Minister; 
and to Togeldin Mohamed Eltahir, the 
Chargé ad Interim of the Sudanese Am- 
bassador to the United States. 

In 1956 the Sudanese people pro- 
claimed their independence, became 
masters of their own fate, and con- 
stituted a new sovereign state. Since 
then these some 10 million vigorous 
Sudanese have proved themselyes worthy 
of the freedom they acquired, and today 
they are struggling hard to hold an en- 
viable place for themselves in the family 
of free and independent nations. 

Sudan, with its nearly 1 million square 
miles of territory, is one of the important 
and co strategic places in the 
whole African Continent. It is the nat- 
ural bridge between the Middle East and 
Africa. Situated to the south of the 
United Arab Republic and separated 
from the Arabian Peninsula by the Red 
Sea, the northern part of the country is 
peopled by seminomadic negroid tribes. 
This part of the country is joined to the 
south by the lifegiving Nile, whose wa- 
ters cultivate Sudan’s most staple crop, 
cotton. Financially and economically 
Sudan has done well since its independ- 
ence; actually startling gains have been 
made in the economic sphere, mostly be- 
cause of the increase in the production of 
cotton. The country’s irrigation system 
has been improved. A good indication 
of the soundness of the economy is indi- 
cated by the fact that the country has 
been able to meet its important needs 
through export earnings and regularly 
return a surplus to the national budget 
with which to finance a large portion of 
its development plans. The 10-year de- 
velopment plan which went into effect in 
1961 envisions an annual growth rate of 
more than 5 percent. 

On the political front the Sudanese 
have done well to keep clear of the trou- 
bles involving many other developing na- 
tions in Africa. Relatively speaking their 
Government has been fairly stable, and 
their leaders have been on the alert to 
maintain a degree of stability. 

On the ninth anniversary of their in- 
dependence day one can only hope that 
this involvement will not endanger 
Sudanese independence, and that they 
will continue to work for their salvation 
in peace and prosperity. 


Uruguay: A Wel-Fairy Tale 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. J. ARTHUR YOUNGER 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, January 5, 1965 


Mr. YOUNGER. Mr. Speaker, in view 
of the trend in this country, it occurred 
to me that we might well take a page 
from the history book of Uruguay to see 
what has happened in that unfortunate 
country by pursuing policies which seem 
so popular at the present time in this 
country. 


` 
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The following article is from Time, of 
November 27, 1964: 
Usvavar: A Wet-Famy TALE 


Once upon a time in 1952 the 3 million 
people of Uruguay voted to have a nine-man 
council instead of a President, and every- 
one cried hooray. Even though they didn't 
always agree, the council members tried hard 
to get along, and the land, which was already 
very welfare minded, became even more 80. 
One-fourth of all the workers got jobs with 
the Government at which they worked only 
half a day; and for every 24% people working, 
there was one who had retired at 45, some- 
times with full pay. It was wonderful. The 
people didn't worry because they had all 
those benefits. The Government didn’t worry 
about how much it was all costing because 
the people were not worrying. And states- 
men in other lands didn't worry much about 
that nice, prosperous, Swiss-style country 
because there were other things to worry 
about. 

Last week in Uruguay: 

The stock market was reeling from the 
effect of an unprecedented 3-week strike by 
brokers. They went out when the Govern- 
ment announced plans for imposing impossi- 
bly stit regulations on market trade and 
landholding companies, who must sell off all 
their property within a year as part of the 
land-reform program. 

The hugh Government work force was 
threatening to strike unless salaries were in- 
creased 35 percent, and the Government was 
expected to bow to the demands, grant its 
employees their fourth substantial raise in 6 


years. 

Disheartened economists were sadly con- 
templating a batch of disastrous financial 
figures. The value of the peso has crash 
dived from 9 cents to 5 cents in 20 months. 
The cost of living went up 45 percent last 
year, has climbed 30 percent more this year. 
The Government's proposed $258 million 
budget for 1965 includes a planned deficit 
of $29 million; others say it will be more like 
$83 million, The gross national product over 
the last 6 measured years (1955-61) expanded 
only a paltry $8 million, though projected 
figures at the start of the period assumed a 
$70 million gain. 

Most people in Uruguay really could not 
accept that they had had too much of a 
good thing, and were faced with shattering 
economic colapse. They reminded each 
other proudly that beef export is up, chose to 
forget that wool export, the country’s other 
major product, is generally down. Despite 
the fact that as much as 50 percent of a 
man's salary may be withheld against social 
benefits, and that much of this withholding 
is illegally used by capital-starved compa- 
nies, politicans anxious to please the people 
called for more benefits. 


Drury College Inaugural 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 


HON. DURWARD G. HALL 


OF MISSOURI y 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, January 5, 1965 


Mr. HALL. Mr, Speaker, as a member 
of the board of trustees of Drury College 
in Springfield, Mo., I had the great for- 
tune last November 6 to witness an in- 
spiring program in connection with the 
inauguration of the college's ninth presi- 
dent since its founding in 1873. 

The major address was delivered at a 
noon luncheon attended by members of 
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the faculty, trustees, alumni, and visit- 

ing academicians from throughout the 

Nation. It was given by the distin- 

guished publisher of the St. Louis Globe- 

Democrat, Mr. Richard H. Amberg. I 

have been advised by Drury College Pres- 

ident Earnest Brandenburg that it was 

selected for inclusion in the December 1 

issue of Vital Speeches, so less prejudiced 

observers than myself agree on its merits. 

Though Drury College is a privately 
endowed college, Dick Amberg’s remarks 
at the inauguration luncheon deserve the 
audience of all who are interested in edu- 
cation, and especially Members of the 

Congress and the House Committee on 

Education and Labor who have specific 

responsibilities in this field: 

ADDRESS AT DRURY COLLEGE, NOVEMBER 6, 1964, 
BY RICHARD H, AMBERG, A TRUSTEE OF THE 
COLLEGE AND PUBLISHER OF THE ST. LOUIS 
GLOBE-DEMOCRAT 


Inaugurals and anniversaries have always 
been a time for rededication. Anyone wit- 
nessing the stirring scene here this morning 
cannot fail but he moved to a rededication to 
the ideals of this great institution. 

At the same time he may want to re- 
examine why there is a Drury College, what 
our purposes are—our hopes and dreams and 
aspirations for the future. He may want to 
inquire why we have endured so long in a 
fiercely competitive world. He may ques- 
tion those of us who believe in small liberal 
arts church-related colleges as to the reasons 
for our beginning, for our continuance and 
for our growing strength in the complex 
society of the America of the latter part of 
the 20th century. 

What, truly, is our function? Why Is it 
better to come to a college such as Drury, 
involving as it does far greater financial 
sacrifice for many parents, than to go to the 
large public colleges? Are there advantages 
to our type of education? 

If we did not believe there were, none of 
us would be here today. But what are these 
advantages and what is the dedication of 
Drury and of colleges like us? 

The obvious, but not by any means the 
only answer, is to get an education. But an 
education is only the beginning. The old 
proverb that knowledge comes but wisdom 
lingers certainly never had more meaning 
than it does today. If our need is great for 
knowledge, it is greater far still for wisdom. 

Talking for myself from the vantage point 
of 31 years since my own graduation from 
college, I can remember few of the details 
of my classes. I think it is important to 
remember the details of the Peloponnesian 
Wars, or of chemical formulas, or Martin 
Luther’s 95 Theses. But, today I recall little 
of them and even my French, in which I 
had some proficiency, now is inadequate 
either for Paris taxi drivers of Quebec fish- 
ing guides. 

While I do not want to dissuade our stu- 
dent body from attention in class and doing 
well on the examinations, that which is 
really important and that which must en- 
dure if we are to be successful Is the essence, 
the idealism, the spirit of education, far 
more than the specific of substance. This, 
of course, must come from education, just 
as there can be no sizzle without a steak. 

The real function of Drury is the improve- 
ment of human character which our young 
men and women receive in their 4 years here. 
This I truly believe is the basic function of 
a liberal arts church-related college—to in- 
still a love of learning, to enlarge the spirit 
of inquiry, to deepen Christian character 
and Christian witness, and to implant be- 
yond all possible retraction a love of country 
and a dedication to our true idealism which 
alone is the hope of the world. 
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Almost 20 years ago, when Gen. Douglas 
MacArthur was accepting the surrender of the 
Japanese on the battleship Missouri, speak- 
ing at the end of the most terrible war the 
world has ever seen, and looking for the path 
of the future, he summed up the situation 
in these words: 

“Military alliance, balances of power, 
League of Nations all in turn failed, leaving 
the only path to be by way of the crucible 
of war. The utter destructiveness of war 
now blots out this alternative. We have had 
our last chance. If we do not now devise 
some greater and more equitable system, 
Armageddon will be at our door. The prob- 
lem, basically, is theological and involves a 
spiritual recrudescence and improvement of 
human character that will synchronize with 
our almost matchless advance in science, art, 
literature and all material and cultural de- 
velopments of the past 2,000 years. It must 
be of the spirit if we are to save the flesh.” 

This, I think, not only states the dedica- 
tion of the Nation toward the future, but 
I believe really explains why there is a Drury 
and other like-minded colleges. This lights 
the way toward our even better future. Our 
consecration is to a spiritual recrudescence. 
It is to improve human character. It is to 
ennoble the spirit if the world as we know 
it is to survive. 

If these are our ideals, how do we go 
about implementing them during the 4 
years that the future leaders of America 
dwell with us on this lovely campus? 

There are many virtues which go into the 
making of the complete person. If I had to 
Ust just four qualities of heart and mind 
which I think should be instilled into our 
charges during their 4 years here, it would 
be these: Religion, discipline, compassion, 
courage. 

Students can learn little more than the 
rudiments of these in the classroom, but the 
classroom contributes to them all. Our job 
is to lay the foundations, to plant the seeds 
which nuture and grow long after our young 
men and women leave Drury. 

The basis of any education, transcending 
knowledge and learning, is the Christian re- 
ligion. This is our great Judeo-Christian 
heritage, based on the 10 Commandments, 
the Sermon on the Mount, and the Golden 
Rule. 

We have courses in religion, but this is but 
the beginning. Religion, I have always be- 


gion more by the exemplification of the fac- 
ulty than through classroom exercises. Of 
course, we must have the courses in religion 
and history, but in the broadest sense, rell- 
gion is faith and belief which comes cumu- 
latively from many sources. 

Ours if a society based on the belief in 
God. Without it, nothing avails us. At Drury 
our young men and women, by some proc- 
esses of Osmosis or absorption over their col- 
lege careers, declare this as the bedrock of 
their faith. Whatever else they forget, they 
cannot, and I believe do not, forget this 
precept. 

This is what makes a college founded on 
Christian education and adhering to Chris- 
tian principles of character and virtue abso- 
lutely indispensible in building the spiritual 
recrudescence and improvement of human 
character of which MacArthur spoke. In 
short, religion and religious beliefs are im- 
portant, meaningful, and enduring at Drury. 

The second virtue is discipline. Discipline 
is too often tagged as conformity. Webster 
defines it as teaching and instruction, but it 
is far more than this. Discipline, in the 
broadest sense, is the training of the mind, 
the willingness to take the hard right in- 
stead of the easy wrong—to resist the blan- 
dishments of cheapness in favor of goodness 
for the sake of goodness. 
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Discipline in college comes from a variety 
of directions—sometimes from mathematics 
or from philosophy, both of which show the 
perfect working form, or sometimes from the 
physical or chemical sciences which show the 
wonderful orderliness of nature. 

The synthesis of all these combined is the 
discipline of thought and mind which 
evolves into character or basic goodness or 
virtue. The distillation of all the precise 
sciences leads to an orderliness of mind and 
habit which in the end becomes the mental 
discipline which is the stuff of character. 
Thus, it seems to me, these rigid sciences 
—and I was always very bad in them—run 
together eventually into the second great 
virtue of discipline. Here at Drury our 
graduates have disciplined minds. 

The third virtue of which I speak is com- 
passion. I once asked a very great church- 
man what he considered the greatest virtue, 
and he replied, “Humility * * * and if you 
ask me for the second, third and fourth, 
I should say for each ‘humility, humility, 
humility".” 

Translated into every day action, humility 
becomes, it seems to me, a fellowship of feel- 
ing, a compassionate love of mankind. I do 
not see how we can be truly great citizens 
unless we have compassion, which is the op- 
posite of intolerance, 

General MacArthur had compassion toward 
the Japanese or else he could not have con- 
verted a vicious foe into a loyal and faithful 
friend. In a later day, I detest the Russians 
and all forms of dictatorships with all my 
heart and soul and mind, yet I recognize that 
somewhere, without accommodation or ap- 
peasement, we must work out a way of living 
with them for a better world. My own view 
is that this comes from strength, righteous- 
ness and justice, not from appeasement, but 
the broad virtue must be, it seems to me, 
compassion. 

We learn compassion from the lessons of 
history. We see the rise and fall of empires 
and of nations and of peoples, The lessons 
of the past teach us the strengths and weak- 
nesses of the present and light the way 
toward a better future if we are but wise 
enough to appreciate them. 

We learn compassion in the priceless writ- 
ings of literature. Who can read the clos- 
ing lines of one of Elizabeth Barrett Brown- 
ing's great sonnets and not feel the essence 
of compassion when she said; “And when I 
sue God for myself, He hears that name of 
thine and sees within my eyes the tears of 
two.” She was talking of one, but it Is this 
same feeling which the truly compassionate 
person translates into a love of the best of 
mankind 

Who cannot feel a broadening of the spirit 
when he remembers Tennyson's beautiful 
song: “Now folds the lily all her sweetness 
up and slips into the bosom of the lake. So 
fold thyself, my dearest, thou, into my bosom 
and be lost in me.” Literature, truly great 
literature, is the beginning of compassion. 

Lines such as these give a feeling not only 
for a person, but for people. A love of peo- 
ple—a desire to be of service to God and 
man—the realization that man does not live 
by bread alone—is one of the great attributes 
which we must and do instill in our students. 

St. Francis said, “It is in giving that we 
receive. It is in forgiving that we are par- 
doned.“ These are among the elements of 
the educated man and woman of this day. 
The person who lives for himself and self- 
ishly, no matter how successful, leads a cold 
and narrow life. The man of compassion, of 
humility and action, of unselfish virtue, of 
sharing God's blessings with those less for- 
tunate and well-endowed is the complete 
man. This compassion for mankind and de- 
sire for service must be an indispensable end 
product of a Drury education. 

Finally there is courage. Any other vir- 
tue is unvailing without courage for it is 
the implementation of every good deed and 
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every good desire. Courage, in part, is a 
knowledge of virtue and a willingness to im- 
plement it. Courage is knowing right from 
wrong and following the course of right. 
Courage is taking the part of the underdog 
when the underdog ts right. Courage is also 
not being deterred from speaking for the maj- 
ority when the minority wrongly assalls It—a 
virtue too frequently forgotten in these days. 

Henry van Dyke defined courage in a defini- 
tion which has special meaning to college 
people when he sald, “Courage is virtue 
which the young cannot spare. To lose it 
is to grow old before your time. It is bet- 
ter to make a thousand mistakes and to 
suffer a thousand defeats than to run away 
from a battle.” 

Theodore Roosevelt said that battling for 
the right is the ultimate good. Courage 
is a neglected virtue in the present age 
when so many of our leaders test the wind 
of public opinion before they take a stand, 
completely forgetting the basic correctness 
of an issue, They are too much like the 
would-be patriot of the French Revolution 
who said, “I must see where the mob has 
gone and find them for I am their leader.” 

Without courage, whether it is an indi- 
vidual’s or a nation's, there can be no suc- 
cess, whatever the other virtues one pos- 
sesses. I like to think that here at Drury, 
courage is a distillate of our educational 
process and is the active ingredient of re- 
ligion, discipline, and compassion. 

In man's struggle to free himself from 
savagery he developed institutions which 
placed restraints upon his conduct. These 
include such institutions as the church, the 
family, social pressures, due regard for the 
opinions of others, the rules of conduct de- 
rived from natural law, adherence to man- 
ners to avoid private frictions, and the epics 
of truthfulness so that man’s word is his 
bond. 

These are a few of the institutions and 
traditions which man has adopted and 
culminantly established in his own interest. 
These are the rungs in the ladder of civiliza- 
tion. 

At the basis of all this are religion, 


cline and Fall of the Roman Empire” to see 
how greatest civilization in the history 
up to that time fell—not be- 


though we must maintain such strength that 
no one will dare to attack us. 
We shall not succeed through wars, for the 


A nation Is no stronger than its component 
parts—the individual, the family, the com- 
munity, the State. It all must start with 
the individual. Our job at Drury is to pro- 
duce worthy individuals who, singly and col- 
lectively, will produce the better State. 

This, in the last analysis, is why we edu- 
cate our young men and women. This is 
why parents save and sacrifice to send them 
to fine church-related institutions like 
Drury when, for far less expense, they could 
send them to other institutions, but per- 
haps without the advantages we have here. 

Because these parents charge us with pro- 
ducing young men and women who can be 
the leaders of tomorrow, we must equip 
these fine young people to take a meaning- 
ful place by instilling in them wisdom and 
understanding based on the virtues of re- 
ca arr discipline, compassion, and courage. 

FVV 
these virtues in the past. I look forward 
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with confidence to the administration of Dr. 
Earnest Brandenburg to continue to grow in 
& great tradition. 


Independence Day of Cameroon 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
oF 


HON. ADAM C. POWELL 


OF NEW YORE 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, January 5, 1965 


Mr. POWELL. Mr. Speaker, on Jan- 
uary 1, the Federal Republic of Cameroon 
celebrated the fifth anniversary of her 
independence. Since the 89th Congress 
had not yet convened, I am taking this 
opportunity, belatedly, to extend warm 
felicitations on this occasion to His Ex- 
cellency Ahmadou Ahidjo, the President 
of Cameroon; and to His Excellency 
Jacques Kuoh Moukourl, the Cameroon 
Ambassador to the United States. 

Cameroonian Independence Day falls 
on January 1, for on that day 5 years ago 
most of the 4 million Cameroonians pro- 
claimed their independence and estab- 
lished the Cameroon Republic. But the 
birth of the Federal Republic of Camer- 
oon and the complete independence for 
all Cameroonians did not take place until 
the union of Southern Cameroon with 
the Cameroon Republic on October 1, 
1961. Since the earlier date, that is, 
since January 1, 1960, however, Camer- 
oonians have been masters of their fate 
in their fertile, sunny land, and enjoying 
the blessings of freedom. 

From the time of its birth the Federal 
Republic of Cameroon has had its prob- 
lems and difficulties, but happily we can 
say that at least some of these have been 
solved and others are being dealt with 
in a peaceful and orderly manner among 
contending groups. Some of these seem- 
ingly difficult problems were solved be- 
cause Cameroonians were fortunate in 
having intelligent, educated, and dedi- 
cated leaders. In the difficult and deli- 
cate task of bringing about the union of 
British Southern Cameroons with the 
Cameroon Republic the part played by 
Ahmadou Ahidjo, the patient and skill- 
ful President of the Federal Republic, 
proved of supreme importance. Nor was 
his role in establishing a federal govern- 
ment based on democratic principles is 
less praiseworthy. The draft Constitu- 
tion of the country, providing for a strong 
president and a National Federal Assem- 
bly was probably his brain child, though 
he did not give the appearance that his 
views on such important matters should 
prevail. However, his sound and practi- 


proved both workable and wise. 

As the result of such a well-suited con- 
stitution, and also because of their will- 
ingness to seek counsels among their 
experienced and matured leaders, the 
Federated Republic of Cameroon has be- 
come one of the most stable of the new 
African countries. Its economic recov- 
ery has been steady and quite rapid. The 
Government has constantly pursued a 
policy of assisting the werner of ag- 
riculture. The production of cocoa, 
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Cameroon's chief cash-earning crop, has 
been increased while the expansion of 
coffee plantations has been encouraged, 
On the international political scene 
Cameroon’s status is high. It holds a 
central position in the French-speaking 
Union of African and Malagasy States, 
and with the formation of the Organiza- 
tion of African Unity, Cameroon has be- 
come a stanch supporter of continent- 
wide cooperation. Cameroon's relations 
with the United States have been on the 
best of terms. We have extended bilat- 
eral assistance, as well as multilateral aid 
through the United Nations and the Eu- 
ropean Economic Community. In all 
this the sole aim of this great Republic 
has been to help in the growth and 
strengthening of the Federated Republic 
of Cameroon as a steadying force in the 
turbulent African Continent. 

On the fifth anniversary of their inde- 
pendence day I wish Cameroonians peace 
and prosperity. 


When Ends Justify Means 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. J. ARTHUR YOUNGER 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OH REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, January 5, 1965 


Mr. YOUNGER. Mr. Speaker, Dean 
Acheson, former Secretary of State, 
seems to have come up with a very sound 
criticism of our present foreign policy as 
reviewed in the Wall Street Journal of 
December 11, 1964. 

The article follows: 

WHEN ENDS JUsTIFY MEANS 


It's a rare day when anyone cuts through 
the delusions surrounding foreign policy so 
cleanly as did Dean Acheson in his speech at 
Amherst this week, The former Secretary 
of State’s dissection deserves the thoughtful 
attention of the present occupant of that 
post, his superior in the White House and 
all others concerned about America's direc- 
tion in the world. 

All the more so because the election cam- 
paign, which promised an airing of foreign- 
Policy fundamentals, bogged down on this 
along with other issues. Since then about 
the only notable attempt at analysis has 
been an address by former Ambassador to 
India John Kenneth Galbraith, in which he 
preached far-reaching accommodation of the 
Communists for the sake of peace, the pres- 
ervation “not of our way of life but of life 
itself.” 

Mr. Acheson's discussion lacks the reckless 
overtones many found in Senator Goldwater, 
but it is far tougher than the Galbraithian 
mushiness. As though in answer to Gal- 
braith, Acheson roundly asserts a duty to 
preserve values outside the contour of our 
skins, and at the expense of forgoing much 
that is desired and pleasant, including—it 
may be—our own fortunes and lives.” 

Such forthrightness rings refreshingly, in 
these “better Red than dead” days, of the 
Declaration of Independence. It is close to 
the essence of Mr. Acheson's message: What 
he calls his strategic approach means that 
the object of foreign policy is not peace at 
any price, not accommodation of the Com- 
munists merely in the hope of peace; rather, 
it is to preserve and foster an environment 
in which free societies may exist and flourish. 
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That is the overriding criterion by which our 
foreign policies and actions must be tested. 

Mr. Acheson recognizes that there ap- 
pears to be a moral question here, and he 
meets it head on. If his strategic approach 
sounds like saying the end justifies the 
means, his answer is that in foreign affairs 
only the end can justify the means. Not 
Just any ends or any means; but if the pur- 
pose is the preservation and strengthening 
of freedom, then it can require national ac- 
tion beyond what is accepted as ethical 
conduct among individuals. 

Nations, the Secretary reminds us, are not 
individuals, and a good part of our foreign- 
policy grief stems from an attempt to trans- 
late individual moral standards into national 
policy; the result is usually not morality but 
moralizing and sloganeering. In fact, a gov- 
ernment's foreign decisions “are not helped 
by considering them in terms of sharing, 
brotherly love, the Golden Rule, or inducing 
our citizens into the kingdom of heaven.” 
The determining factor should be how the 
decisions bear upon major objectives. 

Consider, then, the use and threat of force, 
not normally condoned among individuals 
and condemned for governments by the Uni- 
ted Nations Charter. Yet the Communists 
have used force or the threat of force when- 
ever they thought they could get away with 
it. They would neatly tie our hands, pro- 
claiming their right to supoprt wars of lib- 
eration like the ghastly rebellion the Congo 
while we are obligingly of refrain from any 
action in the defense of freedom. 

“Is it moral,” Mr. Acheson asks, “to deny 
ourselves the use of force in all circumstances 
when our adversaries employ it, under handy 
excuses, whenever it seems useful to tip the 
scales of power against every value we think 
of as moral and as making life worth liv- 
ing?” To him, and to us, it seems a bad and 
stupid bargain, and very likely immoral as 
well. 

The great virtue of the Acheson approach, 
we think, is exactly this somewhat old- 
fashioned emphasis on values that are worth 
fighting for and if need be dying for. In 
the campaign any such suggestion was 
scorned as too “simplistic” for a complicated 
and nuclear-armed world; to a Professor Gal- 
braith it evidently is unrealistic. 

We suspect that the truth is more nearly 
the other way around: Foreign-policy think- 
ing in this country has become so infected 
with fear and doubt and irrevelant moraliz- 
ing that it has confused and even paralyzed 
decisions and obscured the essentially simple 
purpose of policy. If the purpose is con- 
tinued freedom for ourselves and help for 
others wanting freedom, it cannot be well 
served by putting peace above all. 

A firmer adherence to the fundamental 
purpose is unlikely to entall any more risk 
of war than we now face. It may be we have 
already risked too much for illusions of 
peace—that hope of preserving not our way 
of life but life itself. If so, Mr. Acheson 
in the wisdom of years has sharply called us 
all back to first principles. 


Representative Philip J. Philbin Nomi- 
nates Speaker John W. McCormack 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. HAROLD D. DONOHUE 
OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, January 5, 1965 
Mr. DONOHUE. Mr. Speaker, last 


Saturday, January 2, 1965, in the House 
Democratic caucus held here, it was the 
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privilege of the Members on this side to 
hear the distinguished gentleman from 
the Third Massachusetts Congressional 
District [Mr. Putter] deliver one of the 
most eloquent addresses and tributes ever 
uttered on such occasion when he nomi- 
nated for the continuing speakership of 
this House, our beloved and revered col- 
league from Massachusetts, the Honor- 
able Jonn W. McCormack. Of course, 
the nomination was unanimously ap- 
proved and yesterday we wisely and 
formally reelected Speaker McCormack. 

All of us agree with and share in the 
sentiments so ably expressed by the gen- 
tleman from Massachusetts, Congress- 
man PHILBIN, as he summarized the tre- 
mendous public service record of our 
great Speaker and reviewed the remark- 
able talents of his brilliant mind and 
courageous heart, which have endeared 
him to all who have ever served with him 
and which assuer that the name of 
Speaker McCormack will be forever an 
inspiring byword in the legislative history 
of this Nation. 

A great many Members, on both sides 
of the aisle here asked me to intercede 
with my very dear and esteemed friend 
and colleague from the Third Massachu- 
setts District for the purpose of having 
his eloquent address included in the 
permanent Recorp. He graciously con- 
sented to permit me to introduce it into 
the Record and Congressman PHILBIN’S 
nomination speech follows: 

CONGRESSMAN PHILIP J. PHILSIN’s SPEECH 

NOMINATING SPEAKER McCormack 

Mr. Chairman and members of the caucus, 
the great man, whom I have the honor, priy- 
ilege, and pleasure of nominating today 
surely needs no encomium, The gleaming 
record of brilliant, outstanding service and 
achievement, which he has made in a life- 
time of devoted, distinguished contributions 
to the well-being and advancement of the 
Nation and the world, is too well known and 
too widely acknowledged to require either 
comment or elucidation. 

This man is indeed cast in an heroic mold, 
blessed by the Creator with great abilities 
and talents, tested in the crucible of long 
experience, deeply dedicated to mankind, to 
Justice and the rule of law, rich in all those 
attributes of humaneness and sympathetic 
understanding that make for lofty service to 
the people. 

The greatness, the goodness, the lovable 
qualities, the zeal for great accomplishment, 
the work and achievements of this man are 
manifest. to all Members of the House, to 
the Nation, to the world. 

A man of humble and humble 
spirit, and profound religious faith, this 
illustrious son of Massachusetts is hailed 
on every side and every quarter of this 
country and the world. His impressive dig- 
nity, impartiality, fairness, sagacity, loyalty, 
and the outstanding distinction with which 
he has conducted the affairs of this House 
are widely recognized and appreciated. 

He will go down in history as one of our 
greatest His keen insight into every 
facet of the work of Congress and the Gov- 
ernment, his superb knowledge of the great 
public questions with which the Congress is 
required to deal, his tact, his diplomacy, his 
skill, his invariable cooperation, his innate 
humaneness, his high aspirations, his pro- 
gressive political philosophy, and his strong, 
vibrant, inspiring leadership have left a 
permanent imprint upon this body and upon 
the course of history. 

The notable success which he has achieved 
in leading the House in these critical times 
has won for him the greatest respect, highest 
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admiration, widest acclaim and deepest 
gratitude. 

How fortunate we are in these uneasy days 
to have such a richly need, warm- 
hearted, forward-looking and effective leader 
at the helm, guiding the affairs of this great, 
deliberative body with wisdom and sound 
Judgments toward the cherished goals, which 
the American people and this Nation have 
set, to bring our ship of state through un- 
certainties and challenges of the hour into 
the calmer waters of peace, human better- 
ment, and progress for our land and for the 
nations and peoples of the earth. 

This dear colleague truly touches our 
hearts, He inspires our confidence. 

And together with his gracious, charming 
wife, an inspiration and partner in his life 
and career, he holds our deepest affection. 

For my esteemed colleagues of the 
Massachusetts delegation, and for myself, I 
am very proud and greatly pleased and 
honored to place in nomination in the Demo- 
cratic caucus for Speaker of the House, the 
name of a very great American, a courageous 
leader, our beloved, distinguished Speaker 
and friend, the Honorable Jonn W. Mc- 
CORMACK, 


Social Security 


SPEECH 


HON. FLORENCE P. DWYER 


OF NEW JERSEY 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, January 4, 1965 


Mrs. DWYER. Mr. Speaker, even as 
we face what must be a momentous 
future on this first day of the 89th Con- 
gress, our first responsibility is to remedy 
what many of us believe was the gravest 
deficiency of the 88th Congress—the 
failure to complete action on legislation 
to improve the Social Security Act. 

Accordingly, I have today introduced 
a bill which is identical to the bill passed 
by the House last July 29. I would hope 
that the Ways and Means Committee, 
which has already considered and recom- 
mended this legislation, will report it 
favorably as soon as possible and there- 
by expedite the process of doing justice 
to the millions of Americans who are de- 
Pendent, in whole or in part, on the in- 
come from social security. 

This legislation, Mr. Speaker, should 
be a matter of the first priority for this 
Congress. The need for the modest 5- 
percent benefit increases—which would 
be the first since 1958—and the other im- 
portant changes which the bill would 
make has been thoroughly established. 
By virtue of the wide bipartisan majority 
by which the bill was first approved and 
the endorsement of the liberalization of 
the social security program by both 
major political parties, we have made 
in effect a moral commitment to enact 
this legislation without further delay. 

Additional justification for immediate 
passage of the legislation has just been 
provided by the report and recommenda- 
tions of the Advisory Council on Social 
Security. This report establishes both 
that the social security program is 
soundly financed and that benefit in- 
creases should be provided. Indeed, the 
report makes a number of important 
recommendations for further benefit im- 
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provements, changes in the contribution 
rates, extension of coverage, and a pos- 
sible new method of financing the pro- 
posed hospital insurance for the elderly 
program which deserve careful consider- 
ation by the Ways and Means Com- 
mittee. 

I would hope, however, that while the 
newer proposals are being studied, the 
committee and the Congress could pro- 
ceed immediately to the business of en- 
acting the bill we already have. The peo- 
ple who need and would benefit from this 
bill have lost 3 months of benefits to 
which they are entitled. Justice, it 
seems to me, requires that we delay no 
longer. 

Four of the provisions in this social 
security bill, Mr. Speaker, are especially 
important. The 5 percent across-the- 
board increase in cash benefits will help 
to meet the increase in the cost of living 
since the last such adjustment was made 
in 1958. The liberalization of eligibility 
requirements will qualify for limited 
benefits approximately 600,000 persons 
age 72 or older whose covered employ- 
ment under social security has been in- 
sufficient under present law. The con- 
tinuation of benefits for dependent chil- 
dren from the present cutoff age of 18 to 
22 for those who stay in school or col- 
lege will provide significant encourage- 
ment for about 275,000 boys and girls 
to obtain better educations. Finally, the 
optional provision of benefits to widows 
at age 60 will introduce an element of 
flexibility which can help relieve much 
hardshi 


p. 

Enactment of this bill will not reduce 
the need for consideration of further im- 
provements in the social security system. 
But it will represent a major step for- 
ward in the continuing work of making 
social security more fair and humane and 
more responsive to the special needs of 
older people, widows, and dependent chil- 
dren. 

I have also reintroduced, Mr. Speaker, 
a bill to revise the present retirement test 
for social security purposes, which would 
permit beneficiaries to earn up to $2,400 
a year—or $3,600 in the case of widows 
with minor children—without losing so- 
cial security benefits. This is a bill I 
have sponsored ever since 1957 and as 
each year passes the need for raising the 
present completely inadequate limit of 
$1,200 a year becomes more evident. I 
hope that with the soundness of the so- 
cial security system having been demon- 
strated again we can move to correct this 
frequently painful inequity. 


Independence Day of Burma 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ADAM C. POWELL 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, January 5, 1965 
Mr. POWELL. Mr. Speaker, yester- 
day, Burma celebrated the 17th anniver- 


sary of her independence, and I wish to 
take this opportunity to extend warm 
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felicitations to His Excellency Gen. 
Ne Win and the Burmese Ambassador to 
the United States, His Excellency On 
Sein. 

The Union of Burma came into exist- 
ence on January 4, 1948, and from that 
day on the Burmese have enjoyed their 
own sovereign and independent state. 
Thus they have been in the community 
of free and sovereign states for 16 years, 
and during that relatively short time 
they have given a creditable account of 
themselyes on many fronts. In the dif- 
ficult art of government their leaders 
have been very careful and cautious, and 
they have jealously guarded, until very 
recently, the republican form of govern- 
ment set up by a liberal constitution. 
That constitution provided for a presi- 
dent, a cabinet and a parliament. For 
more than a decade the constitution 
served the purpose of the state well. 
Since 1958, however, there have been dis- 
turbances which have upset the uneasy 
balance maintained by rival factions. 
From that year on one person has dom- 
inated the politics of the country. On 
October 29 of that year Gen. Ne Win 
took over the government. In the sub- 
sequent elections he lost out, but then 
he managed to come to the top again, 
and since 1962 he has governed Burma 
through his own revolutionary council 
under his personal chairmanship. 

Gen. Ne Win’s aim of establishing 
a socialist state is being realized by the 
nationalization of numerous industrial 
establishments, banking, rice trade, min- 
ing, and some manufacturing industries. 

Agricultural yields of rice, millet and 
cotton have been on the increase. Ex- 
ports of milled rice and raw rubber, as 
well as raw cotton have also increased, 
thus easing financial strains on Burma’s 
supply of hard currency. With its stra- 
tegic geographic postion, and with its 
22 million population, Burma is destined 
to play an important role in the affairs 
of southeast Asia. On the 17th anni- 
versary of their independence day we 
wish them peace and prosperity in this 
important role. 


President Johnson’s State of the Union 
Address 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. WILLIAM L. ST. ONGE 


OF CONNECTICUT 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, January 5, 1965 


Mr. ST. ONGE. Mr. Speaker, Presi- 
dent Johnson’s state of the Union ad- 
dress last night was a very constructive 
and forward-looking program as befits 
our Nation in the tasks facing it in the 
years ahead. It is a blueprint for ac- 
tion to maintain America strong and 
secure, to promote peace in the world and 
economic prosperity at home. 

I believe that the 89th Congress will 
enact most, if not all, of the Presi- 
dent’s program outlined in his state of 
the Union address. His observation that 
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the state of the Union is “free and rest- 
less, growing and full of hope” is so 
yery true of present-day America and 
should serve as a source of inspiration 
and encouragement to our people. 

The President's address marks the be- 
ginning of what we all hope will prove to 
be a highly successful program in the 
interests of our Nation and the world. 
I was deeply impressed with his pres- 
entation. He has again shown that 
he is a most capable leader and a man 
who has a profound understanding of 
the Nation’s problems. His confident 
mood, his determination, and his leader- 
ship ability should prove most reassur- 
ing to the American people in these 
crucial times. 


Main Points of State of the Common- 
wealth Message by Gov. William W. 
Scranton Before the Joint Opening 
Session of the Pennsylvania Legisla- 
ture, Tuesday, January 5, 1965 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JAMES G. FULTON 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, January 4, 1965 


Mr. FULTON of Pennsylvania. Mr. 
Speaker, under leave to extend my re- 
marks in the Recorp, I include the fol- 
lowing address by Gov. William W. 
Scranton, of Pennsylvania, before the 
joint session of the Pennsylvania Legis- 
lature, January 5, 1965: 

Two winters ago a new beginning was made 
in Pennsylvania. 

The issue before us then was the issue of 
achieving greatness. Greatness for Pennsyl- 
vania, 

Greatness. An echo from the past? Or 
a whisper of the future? 

Does it belong only in the past, with Wil- 
liam Penn writing on the cold stone tablets 
of history? Or is it here and now, in the 
effort required by John Doe, an average 
citizen of modern Pennsylvania, to find a 
job or to get his children through school? 

And for politicians, what does greatness 
mean? An easy word or a hard promise? 
3 to talk about, or something to 

0 

Is it worth a vote for education, for mental 
health, for law enforcement, for all those 
things about which everybody seems to care— 
until somebody mentions taxes? 

What is greatness? What is it worth? 
Where do you find it? How do you make it 
happen? 

Those were unanswered questions for us 
two winters ago when Pennsylvania made 
a new beginning. 

Almost 10 out of every 100 Pennsylyania 
workers could not find jobs, And, in per- 
centage terms, for every two people in the 
Nation as a whole who could not find work, 
there were three in Pennsylvania. 

And now, two winters later, after civil 
service, after unemployment compensation, 
after our programs for education, and hu- 
man services, and conservation, and indus- 
trial development, 

Now, two winters later, I stand here to re- 
„ßen 
we 
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Ladies and gentlemen of the general as- 
sembly, it is a pleasure to report that Penn- 
syivania has turned the corner. 

The greatness of our past has become a 
promise for our future. Now we need not 
dream of greatness, Now we may grasp it. 

To be specific, the condition of the eco- 
nomic health of our Commonwealth today 
is good. 

Pennsylvania's rate of unemployment has 
been cut almost in half from what it was 
when we began two winters ago. 

To put it another way: Right now, nearly 
220,000 more Pennsylvanians have jobs than 
had jobs in January of 1963. 

Announcement was made in 1964 alone of 
765 new or expanded industrial plants, up 12 
percent from the year before we began. 

Travel within Pennsylvania by tourists 
during 1964 increased 20 percent over the 
previous years. 

Bank deposits, a traditional economic yard- 

stick, are 81 billion higher than they were a 
year ago. 
Best of all, during the past 2 years the 
economy in Pennsylvania has been growing 
faster than the total national economy. In- 
dustrial production in Pennsylvania for Octo- 
ber of 1964 showed a 12-percent increase over 
the previous year, while national production 
during the same period increased only a bit 
more than 4 percent. 

And Pennsylvanians have been going back 
to work in proportionately greater numbers 
than have other Americans, 

By October of this past year, Pennsylvania’s 
unemployment rate, which had been 9.6 per- 
cent when we began, had tumbled to the 
amazingly low figure of 4.3 percent. And lis- 
ten to this: That was lower than the na- 
tional rate of unemployment. This was the 
first year in the history of modern record- 
keeping that Pennsylvania’s unemployment 
rate figured lower than the rest of the 
Nation. 

Truly, then, Pennsylvania is on the way 
back to the top, to days of greatness, to her 
rightful place as leader of this Nation. 

It is with considerable satisfaction that I 
report to you further that the condition of 
the State government of the Commonwealth 
is also good. 

Our financial picture is strong and healthy. 

Within 3 weeks, I will present for your 
consideration the general fund budget for 
the coming fiscal year. 

If current trends continue, we will pro- 
duce a substantial surplus for the second 
straight year. 

I would remind you that this will mark 
the first time since the Korean war period 
that any administration has been able to 
show a surplus for two consecutive budgets. 
This achievement has been made possible 
through the application of sound business 
methods to the operation of State govern- 
ment and careful pruning of departmental 
expenditures, as well as through the health 
of our economy. 

This budget document will be significant, 
not only because it will be balanced fiscally, 
but because it will provide for more balanced 
progress for Pennsylvania. 

It will provide for greater levels of serv- 
ice to the people of Pennsylyania in every 
major area of governmental activity. I am 
convinced that such a balanced approach 
is what our State most needs. Our needs are 
great in so many areas that we cannot afford 
to overemphasize any one field to the detri- 
ment of the others. 

The budget, as submitted to you, will pro- 
vide for this progress without any increase 
in taxes. 

But it is my responsibility to warn that 
if expenditures requested by the administra- 
tion are Increased by the legislature, or new 
expenditures added, new taxes must be 
enacted to pay for such added costs. 
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Reform of some outmoded features in our 
tax laws is now under study within the ad- 
ministration. If this study reaches fruition, 
I will send a special message on tax reform 
to you at a later date. 

Successful efforts at efficiency and econ- 
omy have made it possible for us to increase 
and improve State government services, s0 
that the people are getting a fair return on 
their tax dollars. These services are as di- 
verse as the nature of our State. 

First are those services that relate directly 
to the land itself. 

The department of agriculture during the 
past 2 years has established important new 
services for our farmers, to increase their 
production and therefore their profits in 
commodities as different as apples, eggs, and 
frozen foods. 

The new bituminous strip mine law is 
nationally regarded as landmark legislation. 
It is being enforced strictly and fairly, and 
has won the admiration of conservationists 
at home and abroad. 

The anthracite strip mine law has brought 
protection to the anthracite region after years 
of neglect. Under its provisions, no fewer 
than 252 of the 255 pits now in operation 


-will be completely backfilled with all over- 


burden. 

Our State parks continue to attract mil- 
lions of visitors to Pennsylvania each year, 
and to provide needed physical and spiritual 
renewal for our own citizens. In 1964 alone, 
attendance at the State parks increased by 
more than 1 million, This year we will open 
three entirely new parks in Bedford, Lan- 
caster, and Cambria Counties. 

Project 70 has been advanced on every 
front. 

Probably the most important of all the 
areas of service in which the State is active 
is that of education. In this field, a new 
era was begun in 1963. 

William Penn once wrote: “If we would 
amend the world, we should first mend our- 
selves, and teach our children to be, not 
what we are, but what they should be.” 

This is the true ideal of education. We 
have moved closer to its fulfillment during 
the past 2 years. 

The State contribution to local school dis- 
tricts and toward teachers’ salaries have been 
substantially increased. Faculty salaries at 
the State colleges have been raised, The 
Commonwealth has increased its aid to in- 
stitutions of higher learning by 30 percent. 
And the largest-in-history building program 
at the State colleges has moved forward as 
the general State authority set a new record 
during 1964 of $116 million in construction 
contract awards. 

Pennsylvanlia’s first community college 
has been opened and three more are on 


system of area technical high 
schools has been launched. Twelve of these 
schools are now operating, and eight more 
are almost ready to open. 

Five educational television stations are 
either operating or under construction. 

Special education to our handicapped boys 
and girls was extended in 1964 to an addi- 
tional 17,000 students. 

Pennsylvania's first program for deserving 
students seeking higher education was put 
in motion. In the first year more than 3,000 
students have received loans. 

Perhaps most important of all, a new State 
board of education has been established to 
develop overall policy in both basic and 
higher education for our State. 

Protection of the public safety was the 
first and remains among the most important 
duties of the State. 

The Pennsylvania State Police by Decem- 
ber had conducted during 1964 more than 
950 raids on vice and gambling racketeers, 
with more than 1,700 arrests. That was 
almost five times as many raids and more 
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than three times as many arrests than in the 
year before this administration took office. I 
can promise you there shall be no letup in 
our war against crime, which 
bleeds our economy and corrupts our young 
people. 

In the field of human services, decisive 
progress has been made since 1963's new 
beginning: 

We have put into operation the best and 
most liberal medical cere for the aged pro- 
gram in the entire Nation. 

Public assistance rolls have been reduced 
by almost 80,000 in 2 years. Our unique 
Project Independence has found employment 
for 3,500 heads of families who had been on 
relief. Chiselers have been knocked off the 
relief rolls in record numbers. At the same 
time, for the truly needy we have been able 
to offer more help, including the first in- 
crease in 14 years for shelter allowances. 

The population of our mental hospitals 
has gradually declined as more patients are 
treated in local clinics. And it is a tremen- 
dous satisfaction to report that the heart- 
rending waiting list at institutions for the 
mentally retarded has been cut in half as 
1,500 additional beds have been made avall- 
able. 

These, then, are some of the signposts of 
progress which have marked Pennsylvania's 
march along the road toward greatness since 
the new beginning. 

But now the time has come once again to 
look to the future, to offer a blueprint for 
further progress, for further greatness for 
Pennsylvania. 

First of all, I wish to state clearly the 
point of view from which this administra- 
tion views the 2 years before us. 

The history of our State, as we all know, 
is replete with instances in which the second 
half of an administration became a poaching 
ground for unscrupulous politicians, who 
seemed to think that though the first 2 years 
might be for the people, the second 2 years 
were for them. 

That is not going to happen this time. 

This administration will become a lame- 
duck administration at high noon on Janu- 
ary 15, 1967, and not 10 seconds sooner. 

As we also all know, the control of the 
government of Pennsylvania will be divided 
during the next 2 years between two political 
parties. The results of such a situation in 
the past have sometimes been most unfor- 
tunate for the progress of our people. Let 
us not minimize the difficulties that lie 
ahead. The temptations to place partisan 
advantage above the common good will be 
manifold, If we do not all exercise respon- 
sible Judgment, the next 2 years may be 
simply a sparring period with no real prog- 
ress achieved. 


Pennsylvania cannot afford that sort of 
waste today. Our problems are too serious; 
our opportunities, too pressing. We must 
progress every year. Of course, we will some- 
times disagree. But where compromise and 
reasonable understanding among men of 
good will are possible, we dare not permit 
party interest to stand in the way of the 
higher interest of the Commonwealth. 

This administration will do all in its power 
to work toward those goals of social and eco- 
nomic progress that surely we hold in com- 
mon. 

The first challenge that faces you in this 
new year is the matter of court directed 
reapportionment. 

In 1962 the genera] assembly reapportioned 
the State's congressional districts in keep- 
ing with State and Federal laws as they 
were understood at that time. In 1963 the 
assembly acted in the same way to reappor- 
tion both houses of the legislature, 

Since that time the U.S. Supreme Court 
has ruled that the doctrine of one man, one 
vote must be rigidly applied to apportion- 
ment of both congressional and legislative 
districts. Im general, these decisions seem 
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fair. A vote should be worth just as much, 
whether it is cast in Philadelphia or in our 
most rural county. Such has always been 
the case for statewide offices, and should be 
the case in elections for Congress and for 
at least one house of the legislature. 

It is my belief that there is room for con- 
sideration of factors other than population 
in apportionment of the second house, if the 
people of any given State should so desire. 
The Federal Government operates under 
such a pian. 

A proposed amendment to the Federal 
Constitution along these lines will be sub- 
mitted to you. 

But the Supreme Court decision stands 
as the law of the land. We must move 
speedily to enact new apportionment laws 
for the State legislature and for our con- 
gressional districts. I have suggested that 
a bipartisan committee be set up to produce 
fair reapportionment laws. 

If you agree that this is the way to pro- 
ceed, fine. If not, that certainly is your 
right. But I caution you that any attempt 
to proceed in less than a bipartisan way 
forebodes possible legislative failure to grasp 
an opportunity for statesmanship that is 
rare. If it becomes necessary for the court 
to assume the task of reapportioning the 
State, the luster of the general assembly can- 
not fall to be damaged. 


Contempt for the Constitution 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. WILLIAM F. RYAN 


OF NEW YORE 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, January 4, 1965 


Mr. RYAN. Mr, Speaker, today 149 
Members of the House recorded their 
opposition to seating the 5 Members- 
elect from Mississippi. On January 1, 
1965, the Washington Post in an editorial 
stated: 

Tt is high time for Mississipp! to learn 
that the country is not altogether indifferent 
to its contempt for the Constitution. 


After today’s vote I am sure that the 
country knows that a substantial num- 
ber of Congressmen are deeply concerned 
over the continuation of the unconstitu- 
tional laws and actions of Mississippi. 
T call the attention of all my colleagues 
to the Washington Post editorial. The 
complete text follows: 

[From the Washington Post, Jan. 1, 1965] 

PRETENDERS IN CONGRESS 

The State of Mississippi will send to the 
89th Congress when it convenes on January 4 
a delegation elected by only a fraction of 
its inhabitants and representing only one of 
the races comprised in its population. There 
is overwhelming evidence to show that 
Negroes indubitably qualified to vote in Mis- 
sissippl were kept from doing so by & sys- 
tematic denial of their qualification, by in- 
timidation, and by outright terror. The 
State is therefore clearly not entitled to the 
five Members it seeks to have seated in the 
House of Representatives, And the election 
of every one of these Representatives was 
clearly tainted. 

It seems to us entirely right and reason- 
able, in this situation, that the seating of 
the Mississippi delegation to the House of 
Representatives should be challenged on Jan- 
uary 4. Representative WILLIAM F. RYAN, of 
New York, with the support of 16 other 
Democrats, will make the challenge. We ap- 
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plaud it whether it succeeds or falls. It 18 
high time for Mississippi to learn that the 
country is not altogether indifferent to its 
contempt for the Constitution. And it is 
high time for the House of Representatives 
to give some thought to the integrity of its 
own membership. 

The 14th amendment declares that “Rep- 
resentatives shall be apportioned among the 
several States according to their respective 
numbers, counting the whole number of per- 
sons in each State, excluding Indians not 
taxed.” That amendment then goes on to 
provide a specific remedy for infringement of 
this rule: “When the right to vote * * * js 
denied to any of the male inhabitants of such 
State, being 21 years of age and citizens of 
the United States, or in any way abridged, 
except for participation in rebellion or other 
crime, the basis of representation therein 
shall be reduced in the proportion which the 
number of such male citizens shall bear to 
the whole number of male citizens 21 years 
of age in such State.” 

Congress has never seen fit to enforce this 
provision of the Constitution, despite long 
and flagrant denials of the right to vote in 
several States. Perhaps, during the period 
when Mississippi's delegation has been chal- 
lenged and required to stand aside pending 
assessment of its credentials, the House could 
give this constitutional clause due consider- 
ation. 

It is worth noting, in this connection, that 
& suit has been filed in the U.S. District 
Court for the District of Columbia by Negro 
and white citizens from all over the United 
States to compel the Census Bureau to take 
this clause of the 14th amendment into ac- 
count when it apportions House membership. 
The sult is based on the same principle that 
lay behind the recent apportionment deci- 
sion of the Supreme Court. It seems almost 
self-evident that disregard of the 14th 
amendment in regard to Mississippi operates 
to dilute and, in relative terms, to diminish 
the representation of voters in States which 
do not abridge the right to vote. 


LAWS RELATIVE TO THE PRINTING OF 
DOCUMENTS 

Either House may order the printing of a 
document not already provided for by law, 
but only when the same shall be accompa- 
nied by an estimate from the Public Printer 
as to the probable cost thereof. Any execu- 
tive department, bureau, board or independ- 
ent office of the Government submitting re- 
ports or documents in response to inquiries 
from shall submit therewith an 
estimate of the probable cost of printing the 
usual number. Nothing in this section re- 
lating to estimates shall apply to reports or 
documents not exceeding 50 pages (U.S. 
Code, title 44, sec, 140, p. 1938). 

Resolutions for printing extra copies, when 
presented to elther House, shall be referred 
immediately to the Committee on House 
Administration of the House of Representa- 
tives or the Committee on Rules and Admin- 
istration of the Senate, who, in making their 
report, shall give the probable cost of the 
proposed printing upon the estimate of the 
Public Printer, and no extra copies shall be 
printed before such committee has reported 
(U.S, Code, title 44, sec. 133, p. 1937). 


RECORD OFFICE AT THE CAPITOL 

An office for the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD, 
with Mr. Raymond F. Noyes in charge, is lo- 
cated in room H-112, House wing, where or- 
ders will be received for subscriptions to the 
Recorp at $1.50 per month or for single 
copies at 1 cent for eight pages (minimum 
charge of 3 cents). Also, orders from Mem- 
bers of Congress to purchase reprints from 
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OF KENTUCKY 
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Mr. COOPER. Mr. President, the 
Sunday Gazette-Mail of Charleston, 
W. Va., following its annual custom, se- 
lected as West Virginian for 1964, our 
colleague, the senior Senator from West 
Virginia, JENNINGS RANDOLPH. 

We who serve with Senator RANDOLPH 
are not surprised that he has been so 
honored, for we know that he works 
unceasingly and effectively for the peo- 
ple of West Virginia. We know of his 
interests in and understanding of the 
serious national and international prob- 
lems which our country must face, and 
we also know of his participation in the 
Senate in the formulation of legislation 
and debate concerning these problems. 

Senator JENNINGS RANDOLPH is an able 
and effective Senator for West Virginia, 
and for our country. His qualities of 
heart. and mind, his integrity and char- 
acter, give us inspiration and leadership. 
We are not surprised that these qualities 
are well recognized in his own State of 
West Virginia. d 

I ask unanimous consent that an ar- 
ticle from the Sunday Gazette-Mail, 
written by. Thomas E. Stafford, be 
printed in the Appendix of the Recorp. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

[From the Charleston (W. Va.) Gazette-Mail, 
Jan. 3, 1965] 
Eprror REPORTS—SENATOR RANDOLPH 
STANDOUT CHOICE 

Senator JENNINGS RANDOLPH, West Vir- 
ginia's happy warrior of the political hus- 
tings, takes a well-earned place among dis- 
tinguished company today in his selection as 
the Sunday Gazette-Mall's West Virginian of 
the Year for 1964. 

Somewhat ironically, the smiling and 
warm-hearted man from Elkins could have 
been a logical choice for the honor in any of 
the 14 years it has been bestowed. But for 
one reason or another, in the years since 1951 
there always has been another State person- 
ality to catch the eye—perhaps because the 
workings of a U.S. Senator often is behind 
the scenes and not of a nature to capture the 
news headlines. 

In 1964, however, JENNINGS RANDOLPH was 
not to be denied. His leadership on the floor 
of the Senate in winning passage of Presi- 
dent Johnson’s antipoverty bill and in man- 
aging the Appalachian redevelopment bill, 
as well as his influential activity on behalf 
of such monumental legislation as the nu- 
clear test ban treaty and aid to education 
made him a standout choice. 

The West Virginian for 1963 was Cyrus 
Robert Vance, a native of Clarksburg, who 
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was chosen because of his service as Secre- 
tary of the Army, and who shortly after 
winning the honor was advanced to No. 1 
aid to Secretary of Defense Robert McNamara. 

And now comes Senator JENNINGS RAN- 
DOLPH. We salute him as the West Virginian 
for 1964. 

SENATOR JENNINGS RANDOLPH—THE SUNDAY 
GAZETTE-MAIL'’S WEST VIRGINIAN FOR 1964 
(By Thomas F. Stafford) 

On a warm summer afternoon in 1963 
Senator JENNINGS RANDOLPH said in one of 
his infrequent formal statements before the 
U.S. Senate, “My personal philosophy is 
guided by the axiom that the only change- 
less fact in life is change itself.“ 

The occasion was a historical one. On that 
particular day the Senate was debating the 
test ban treaty, an issue on which the mem- 
bership was sharply divided as to what 
America’s ideological destiny should be in the 
still developing nuclear age. 

On one side were the neoisolationists, who 
would have the country pursue the madness 
of building constantly bigger bombs for an 
arsenal already large enough to devastate 
the world. And on the other were those 
who would have it take the lead in advocating 
a course of reason as the only alternative to 
ultimate destruction. 

RANDOLPH was a member of this latter 
group. His position was an uneasy one. On 
his desk in the Senate Office Building across 
the street were piles of letters opposing the 
treaty. Some were frantic, some were calm, 
but all were from the precincts back home. 

For even an oldtimer like RANDOLPH this 
issue smacked of trouble. But he was not 
one to take the coward’s way out with a 
grandstanding speech about Valley Forge, San 
Juan Hill, Corregidor, and Heartbreak Ridge. 

He had been waiting for this great mo- 
ment since that tragic morning 19 years be- 
fore when Hiroshima was turned into 
smoldering rubble with the triggering of a 
single bomb. As he had done when legisla- 
tion dealing with that first noble experiment 
in peaceful coexistence came before Congress 
in the middle 1940'’s—the United Nations 
compact—he voted for the test ban treaty. 

“The art of government,” he told his col- 
leagues, “is to help channel the forces of 
change in the direction that will best fulfill 
the aspirations of our society. Today, the 
overwhelming aspirations of the American 
people, of the Soviet people, and of most hu- 
manity, is for world peace.” 

It is this willingness to push out into new 
directions and explore the unknown that 
sets RANDOLPH apart from the usual political 
figure, and makes him a scarce commodity 
in this State which breeds second-rate poli- 
ticians with the monotonous regularity of 
the changing moons. 

RANDOLPH’s willingness to test the political 
unknown is not a quality of recent vintage. 
When he first went to Washington as a 
fledgling Congressman in those dismal hours 
of early 1933, he chose the role of an experi- 
mentalist and he has never deviated from it. 

Such world shaking events as the great 
depression, two wars, and the rising cry of 
minority groups for equal rights have pushed 
their way into the congressional halls since 
he went there, and on every occasion he has 
been on the side of those whose eyes were on 
solutions rather than the status quo. 

It is this quality in him—as was typified 
in his work on civil rights, antipoverty, Ap- 
palachian redevelopment and medicare— 


which makes him the Sunday Gazette-Mail’s 
West Virginian of the Year for 1964. It is his 
trademark, his creed, his political gospel. 

JENNINGS RANDOLPH, at 62, has been in 
public life a long time. His name has ap- 
peared so often in the headlines of the State's 
newspapers that he is as familiar to the 
average voter as bacon and eggs or donuts 
and coffee. After 32 years in the forefront of 
politics, he has reached that enviable position 
as senior Member of the West Virginia dele- 
gation in Congress and elder statesman to 
the Democratic Party. 

His road to political seniority was not an 
easy one. He first felt the sting of defeat 
when he traveled with his father at the age 
of 14 and made impromptu stump speeches 
in his behalf along the backroads of his na- 
tive Harrison County. The elder Randolph 
was doomed before he even filed. He was a 
Democrat running in the then heavily Re- 
publican Third Congressional District. 

RANDOLPH came to Charleston in 1925 after 
his graduation from Salem College, and 
worked for a year as associate editor of the 
West Virginia Review. The next year he 
moved to Elkins, as athletic director at Davis 
and Elkins College. 

While at D. & E. he taught speech and 
journalism, but in those years sports were 
his chief interest. With the colorful Cam 
Henderson coaching the team, he built a 
reputation for the little Presbyterian school 
as a football power, using such now un- 
orthodox devices as Saturday heroes and 
professionals in amateur dress to win games. 

At 28 he made his first venture into 
politics in 1930, as a candidate for Congress 
from the Second District. 

Although he won the primary, he lost in 
the general election to Republican Frank 
L. Bowman—a situation that was reversed 
2 years later when, in the aftermath of the 
stock market crash, the voters turned out the 


„Republicans. 


His victory was a brilliant one. Almost 
everywhere, the writers of political history 
credit the triumph of West Virginia Demo- 
crats that year to the Roosevelt landslide, 
but RANDOLPH was no coattail rider. He ran 
5,000 votes ahead of the President, and built 
so much momentum that he remained in 
Congress for seven consecutive terms. 

During his early years in Congress he built 
a reputation as a campaigner of tireless 
energy. Everywhere he went his stock-in- 
trade was a cheery smile, a warm handshake, 
and a kind word. He was always the first to 
arrive at a public gathering and the last to 
leave. 

One such occasion at Arthurdale illustrates 
this trait in Ranvotpn. While waiting on 
the station platform for a trainload of Wash- 
ington dignitaries to arrive at the little ex- 
perimental community, a group of prominent 
West Virginians began making book he would 
be the first off the train. 

Among those in the crowd were Gov. H. G. 
Kump and R. Carl Andrews, later a candi- 
date for governor and mayor of Charleston. 
RANDOLPH, it turned out, surprised them all. 
When the train pulled in, he was leaning out 
of the baggage car, shaking hands with 
everybody he could reach. 

This young man, whose first earned quar- 
ter came from stuffing newspapers, was part 
of that great mass which huddled in the mist 
and wind before the Nation’s Capitol oD 
March 4, 1933, and heard Roosevelt say, This 
Nation asks for action, and action now.” 
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From that moment on he was a steadfast 
supporter of the New Deal, voting with the 
majority on such experiments in economic 
recovery as the NRA, the Triple A, the CCO, 
and the WPA. But he had ideas of his own 
about what should be done for the helpless 
and oppressed. 

By building his political fences in Washing- 
ton as he had back in the district, he found 
the support he needed for one of the most hu- 
manitarian pieces of legislation ever to be 
sponsored by a West Virginian. It was the 
Randolph-Sheppard Act of 1936, which au- 
thorizes the operation of news and soft drink 
stands in Federal bulldings by blind people. 

Thousands of blind persons all over Amer- 
ica found jobs after the passage of this legis- 
lation, and its value as a medium for rehabill- 
tation has since been demonstrated by the ac- 
ceptance of its framework for State and 
county governments as well. 

Among other laws which RANDOLPH Spon- 
sored as a Congressman were one almed at re- 
ducing illiteracy among aliens seeking citi- 
venship, an aviation bill authorizing the 
Government to subsidize the production of 
synthetic gasoline from coal, the Civil Aero- 
nautics Act, airmail pickup; and the Federal 
aid airport program. One of his most note- 
worthy accomplishments as a Senator was 
approval of the Highland Scenic Highway, a 

e Drive-type road which is being built 
from Richwood to Gormania, The 88th Con- 
gress has an extraordinary record in regard 
to advancing the cause of education and Sen- 
ator RanpotrH was in the forefront as a 
cosponsor and comanager of these measures, 

He was so wedded to the belief that coal- 
to-gusoline was a course Government re- 
search should follow that he demonstrated 
his conviction by joining in the flight from 
Morgantown to Washington of the first air- 
plane ever powered by gasoline produced syn- 
thetically. The year was 1943, and he had 
few companions on the flight. 

In 1946 his House colleagues, in a Pageant 
magazine poll, voted him the Representative 
doing the most for his district. But the folks 
back home didn't get the message. They 
voted him out of office that same year in a 
rebellion against holdover wartime restric- 
tions and price controls. 

In that election President Truman tried in 
his characteristic free-swinging style to jus- 
tify the continuation of price controls, but 
the voters weren't convinced. RANDOLPH 
sensed what was happening in talking with 
an elderly woman back in the district about 
campaign issues. “I ain't got no soap,” she 
said bitterly. 

He wasn't long out of work. His interest in 
aviation had gained him a national reputa- 
tion, and Capital Airlines grabbed him up as 
assistant to the president. In this capacity he 
worked on bettering community and company 
relations in the 16 States where Capital op- 
erated, as well as on problems the company 
had on Capitol Hill. 

But, busy though he was as an airline ex- 
ecutive, he kept a weather eye on West Vir- 
ginia politics. Public service had become 
so much a part of his life that he never gave 
up the vision of someday going to the Sen- 
ate. 

His talent as a platform personality served 
this vision well. In the years that followed 
his moving downtown to Capital's executive 
suite, he was badgered with invitations from 
back home to speak on everything from the 
Wright Brothers flight at Kitty Hawk to the 
malevolent tendencies of the black widow 
spider. 

Along with accepting as many of these 
invitations as time would permit, he kept 
active in politics by running for delegate to 
the Democratic National Convention. In 
this way he was able to gage his popularity, 
which was on the rise. He was elected dele- 
gate-at-large in 1948, 1952, and 1956, 
fourth, third, and second, respectively. (Of 
interest in the context of these races is the 
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fact that last spring he ran first for delegate- 
at-large to the 1964 convention.) 

The death of the old warrior, Matthew 
Mansfield Neely, finally opened the door for 
RANDOLPH in 1958, He ran for Neely's un- 
expired term against interim Senator John 
D. Hoblitzell, Jr., the appointee of Republican 
Gov. Cecil Underwood, and won by the crush- 
ing margin of 118,000 yotes. Two years 
later he ran for a full 6-year term and de- 
feated Underwood by 88,000 votes. He is 
Serving this term now. 

Although Underwood ran better than the 
late Jack Hoblitzell, there was never any 
question about who would win. The races 
for President and Governor remained in 
doubt right down to the last week, but every 
poll and straw vote gave the edge to RAN- 
DOLPH by a comfortable margin. 

Old campaigner that he was, he under- 
stood the signs, yet he never indicated pub- 
licly that the battle was over. It was only 
in the quiet of a hotel room, or while travel- 
ing from town to town, that he relaxed by 
reminiscing about past campaigns. 

On one such occasion he and his com- 
panions turned to the lack of novelty that 
goes into menu planning for public dinners. 
Looking back across more than & quarter 
century of playing the banquet circuit, he 
chuckled and said, “The standard menu is 
either creamed chicken and peas or baked 
ham and sweet potatoes.” 

“What will it be tonight?” one of his 
friends asked, thinking ahead to his sched- 
uled appearance in a little Southern town. 
“Well,” he mused, “we've had creamed chick- 
en three times this week and ham once. 
The law of averages favors ham.” 

“What about steak?” somebody else asked. 

“No, we won't have steak,” the Senator 
chuckled. That's for $100-a-plate affairs, 
and this tonight is strictly a blue plate spe- 
cial.” 

When, later, T-bones of generous sizes were 
served all around, RANDOLPH looked at his 
traveling companions, winked, and got up 
and gave one of the most stirring speeches 
of his career. The audience was small, but 
Wiliam Jennings Bryan, after whom he is 
named, couldn't have done better. 

One of RANDOLPH’s favorite subjects as he 
travels around West Virginia is highways. 
The interest is understandable. He serves as 
chairman of the Senate Subcommittee on 
Roads, one of the most powerful bodies in the 
Federal Establishment. 

Just before a public address in Parkersburg 
last fall, where he was to speak on the im- 
portance of highways as an economic vehicle, 
he became c on the subject. He 
talked meditatively of driving cattle along 
the dusty roads of Harrison County, and of 
having experienced the heady thrill of riding 
in the first car in his native Salem. 

As a product of that uncertain middle pe- 
riod between farming as a way of life and 
embryonic industrialization, when motor- 
cars were a luxury to be enjoyed only on 
sunny Sunday afternoons, he has a percep- 
tion of the importance of modern highways 
not possessed by the average citizen. As a 
consequence, when he was called upon last 
fall to help pass the $200 million road bond 
issue, he responded with all the yigor and 
enthusiasm of a college sophomore, 

No West Virginian contributed more to the 
success of that victory than he did. He 
could have remained in Washington on the 
pretense of minding the store on Capitol Hill, 
but he went from platform to platform urg- 
ing and pleading with the voters to support 
the amendment. 

For a man who had spent 6 weeks in the 
hospital last spring on the threshotd of 
blindness, this was service aboye and beyond 
the call of duty. Incidentally, it is a classic 
irony—much like that of Matt Neely—for 
Rapport to have been hospitalized by a 
condition he had fought against for so long. 
But where Neely died of the cancer he had 
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tried to find a cure for as a Senator, Ran- 
DOLPH recovered and again has full use of 
his eyes. 

RANDOLPH has contributed mightily to the 
well-being of his fellow citizens during his 
years in Washington, as is illustrated by the 
Randolph-Shepperd Act, which opened up 
employment opportunities for the blind and 
is now producing more than $50 million an- 
nually in gross sales. 

This tireless worker for the underpriyi- 
leged and oppressed, has enjoyed many vic- 
tories since going to Congress, but never were 
there so many of importance to the commu- 
nity of man than in 1964. Look at the 
record. 

Against the great hue and cry from the 
white man's South—and from those noisy 
white West Virginians who regard themselves 
as a super race—-RANDOLPH stood strong and 
tall during the classic debates on civil rights. 

He was a defender of only 5 percent of 
the West Virginia population, but he said, 
“The history of the American ideal has been 
always to advance the fundamental doctrine 
that man—as man—is a creature of worth 
and dignity, and that all men—as men—par- 
take of these qualities. 

“The essential characteristics which we 
cherish are in all men and women, and we 
can no more create an aristocracy of hu- 
man dignity than we can create an aristoc- 
racy of human love or human imagination 
or 2525 ol the other essentlal human charac- 

cs.” 

He also was in the vanguard of the war 
on poverty, as floor manager with Senator 
HUBERT HUMPHREY and Senator PATRICK Mc- 
Namara for the Economic Opportunities Act. 
Again he was on the side of a minority, but 
with the same conviction he demonstrated 
on civil rights, he said: 

“The Economic Opportunities Act will pro- 
vide a vital and progressive tool to upgrade 
both our human and material resources. It 
can be a constructive way to bring together 
Sicha idle manpower and jobs going un- 

one.“ 

It was the same story on Appalachian re- 
development. Poverty stalks the hills and 
valleys of 11 States which Me along the back - 
bone of the great Appalachian Mountains. 
Millions grow to manhood and die without 
ever experiencing even a thimbleful of the 
prosperity which lies in the valleys of the 
tidewater or in the rolling, teeming Middle 
West, just beyond their mountain homes. 

They are a national phenomenon—the im- 
poverished few surrounded by a nation of 
plenty. Ranno.pn became familiar with their 
plight in the 1930's during the floor fights on 
TVA, the Arthurdale and Red House experi- 
ments, and WPA, They were an obsession 
with him then, and they remained an obses- 
sion when he squared off as floor manager 
on the Appalachian redevelopment bill last 
summer. 

His colleagues first said it wouldn't pass. It 
was too regional in its appeal, they reasoned, 
and would therefore engender opposition 
from the farm belt and Western States. 
Later, they said, it would pass as a squeaker. 
When it rolled through by a big margin, 
they shrugged their shoulders, smiled and 
said, “RANDOLPH’s done it again.” 

West Virginia’s senior Senator has a rep- 
utation in the Senate of being an accom- 
plished behind-the-scenes negotiator, and 
his fellow Senators have come to respect his 
judgment. For example, 2 years ago the 
administration wanted to bring a youth op- 
portunities bill to a yote, but he balked. 

“We're not ready yet,” he advised. “We'll 
lose.” A few days later he urged imme- 
diate action, saying he had the votes he 
needed. A roll call was taken that day, and 
the bill slid through with only three votes 
to spare. 

It comes as a tragic capstone to his other 
triumphs of 1964 that the greatest of the lot 
—on Appalachian redevelopment—was a fu- 
tile gesture. The House refused to act and 
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the bill died. So many of its supporters were 
back home for reelection that 
not enough yotes could be mustered to haz- 
ard a final rolicall. 

Another tragic throwaway last year was 
his yote on medicare, which passed the Sen- 
ate only to die in the House. On this, as 
on all the other major issues of 1964, the 
fight was for a minority group—i6 million 
elderly citizens. 

RaNDOoLPH demonstrated his deep concern 
for the 165,000 senior citizens 8 Abe 
ginia 5 years ago when he came Charles- 
ton and urged the legislature at a special 
session to implement a recently passed Fed- 
eral act that would provide the elderly with 
limited hospital and medical care, It was 
not the ideal but it was a start, he said. 

The legislature hesitated because of the 
heavy burden such action would impose on 
the budget, but RANDOt AH persisted, saying 
that if a better plan known as medicare 
should come before Congress, he would do 
everything in his power to see that it passed. 

When his opportunity came in 1962 to cast 
a vote for medicare, he shocked even his 
closest friends by voting against it. He had 
good reason for doing what he did. A vote 
for the bill would have been a hollow ges- 
ture, since it was hopelessly tied down in the 
House, and he is not one to engage in such 
dramatics for expediency’s sake. 

He chose the opposite course to save an- 
other program equally as important as medi- 
care. This was the aid-to-dependent-chil- 
dren program of the unemployed, which 
would have died if he hadn't voted as he 
did, and would have meant a return to vir- 
tual starvation for 50,000 West Virginians. 

RANDOLPH was plagued by the pangs of 
inner torment during the 48 hours or so be- 
fore medicare came to a yote. He was be- 
sieged on all sides to support it—from the 
administration's floor managers in the Sen- 
ate, from the elderly, and from the White 
House itself. This was the banner unfurled 
for the Kennedy administration. Medicare 
was to be the major weapon of the forthcom- 
ing congressional election campaign. 

He kept his own counsel on how he would 
vote. Even his office staff had no inkling 
of what he would do right up to the hour of 
the rollcall, It was indeed an electrifying 
time. And when he voted “no,” a deep and 
ominous silence spread through the Senate 
Chamber. The great liberal from West Vir- 
ginia had deserted the cause. 

But had Ranpotrn in truth deserted a 
philosophy which had been his creed and his 
gospel for 30 years? Back in this office an 
hour or so later, with newsmen badgering 
him for statements and interviews, he said 
we rily to a friend, “I was right. Time will 
prove I was right.” 

Time and events have proved the wisdom 
of his action. Medicare has never yet passed 
the House, but the aid-to-dependent- children 
program has outgrown its pilot status and to- 
day is a nationally medium for 
lifting the unemployed off the dole and giv- 
ing them jobs. 

In spite of his vote last September, when 
he fuifilled his 5-year-old pledge on medi- 
care, there is yet some question whether the 
West Virginia electorate will forgive him for 
what he did 2 years ago. 

The national spotlight was on him then. 
He had the center of the stage. And, as read- 
ers’ forum letters have implied for so long, 
the feeling was that he had deserted to the 
enemy. 

Casting reason and logic aside, the casual 
observer of the Washington scene falls to 
realize that that was RaNpo.rn’s finest hour. 
He put his political career on the block, and 
he was fully aware of the possible conse- 
quences of his action. 

He chose the unpopular course when the 
popular course would have been so much 
easier. He struck a blow for a secondary 
cause only vaguely at issue when the pri- 
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mary cause became clouded in uncertainty. 
He was every inch a statesman. 

The drama he played out on that lovely 
afternoon may never find its way into the 
history books, but it was another chapter 
in “Profiles in Courage.” Like the others in 
public life John F. Kennedy told about so 
wonderfully in his Pulitzer Prize-winning 
book, RaNDoLPH put conviction and justice 
above the grubby expediences of the times. 


Curbing Fuel Oil Imports Would Speed 
Economic Revival of Appalachia 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. KEN HECHLER 


OF WEST VIRGINIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, January 6, 1965 


Mr. HECHLER. Mr. Speaker, time 
after time I have spoken out on the floor 
of this body against the importation of 
great and rising amounts of residual oil, 
which have undermined the markets for 
coal and deprived coal miners of jobs in 
this country. The president of the 
United Mine Workers of America, W. A. 
Boyle, has written a guest editorial for 
the leading newspaper of my hometown, 
the Huntington, W. Va., Adviser. This 
editorial was printed on December 28, 
1964, and I would like to call it to the 
attention of my colleagues since it sets 
forts so graphically the relation between 
curbing imports of foreign residual fuel 
oil, and the future prosperity of the Ap- 
palachian region: 

[From the Huntington (W. Va.) Advertiser, 
Dec. 28, 1964] 
CURBING FUEL Ou. Imports WOULD SPEED 
EconoMIc REVIVAL OF APPALACHIA 
(By W. A. Boyle, president, United Mine 
Workers of America) 

For many years the United Mine Workers 
of America has fought against the excessive 
importation of residual fuel oil. We have 
done so for one very simple reason. 

The importation of residual fuel oil is a 
threat to the Jobs and Income of American 
coal miners. It is so because it deprives the 
coal industry of markets and precludes it 
from the normal growth that it should right- 
fully have. 

The marketing pattern of coal must be un- 
derstood before the damage that is done by 
residual oll Imports can be realized. The im- 
pact that residual has and will have upon 
the social and economic life of Appalachia 
must also be understood if its detrimental 
and injurious effect upon the Nation as a 
whole is to be truly appreciated. 

Coal must compete in the most intensely 
competitive market in the world, the energy 
market of the United States. In order to 
survive coal must match, on the bases of 
quality and price, fuel oil, natural gas, water 
power, and now the atom. The fact that 
coal is sold largely on the basis of price per 
million B.t.u. and not because of any inher- 
ent advantages, further intensifies the prob- 
lem of the coal industry In seeking survival. 

UNFAIR COMPETITION 

The market convulsions that coal has un- 
dergone are well known and need no further 
elaboration, Fortunately, the industry was 
able to reorder itself in time to meet the 
challenge posed by the market and to gain 
some confidence for the future. Unfortu- 
nately, however, the transformation which 
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coal underwent made it vulnerable to price 
competition and to unscrupulous and unfair 
tactics by competitors. 

Perhaps the most notorious example of 
such tactics is in the area of residual oil 
importation. r 

Residual oil is essentially a waste product. 
It is what is left over after the refining proc- 
ess. It is transportable only with difficulty 
and can be burned only in special equipment 
expressly sulted for the job. 

For many years coal faced the problem of 
competition from residual fuel oil produced 
in domestic refineries. It was successful in 
meeting such competition largely because of 
Its production efficiency and also because the 
domestic refiners produced as little residual 
oil as possible, due to residual's extremely 
low price. 

This is not to say that domestic residual 
oil was not a good competitor for coal, It 
was and ts. However, competition was car- 
ried on largely within the framework of the 
domestic energy industry, an industry which 
seeks to maximize return from each unit of 
energy produced. 


A WASTE PRODUCT 


Foreign residual fuel ofl in the United 
States comes mainly from Venezuela and the 
Netherland East Indies, It is also a by- 
product of the refining process and is essenti- 
ally a waste material. 

There is, however, one important difference. 
In the nations producing foreign residual 
oil, conservation and resource utilization is 
not quite so important. They are willing to 
produce many more barrels of. residual oil 
than the U.S. refineries. In fact, in many 
cases, the production of residual oil in for- 
eign nations reaches 60 percent of the total 
refinery run. 

Thus, huge quantities of a useless product 
are produced, unless some area can be found 
in which it can be sold. Since it will go 
to waste and pose a disposal problem unless 
sold, price is no object. It is in facta dump 
product, since it can move only if the price 
is lower than other energy fuels. 

The only area in the world that can absorb 
this much residual oil is the east coast of 
the United States. We have seen for several 
years a cocerted attack upon the fuel mar- 
ket of the east coast by the producers of 
foreign residual fuel oll. 

DISRUPTION OF MARKETING PATTERNS 


The result of this methodical assault has 
been to create a shambles of the energy 
market in the United States. It has dis- 
rupted the traditional patterns of marketing 
and caused the gravest harm possible to the 
coal industry, as well as to the domestic oll 
industry in the United States. This damage 
is particularly harmful to the coal industry 
in Appalachia, since it is most directly in- 
volved in supplying the east coast. However. 
the ripple effects of residual oll competition 
reach far beyond the area directly involved 
and touch almost every aspect of coal min- 
ing. 

From a strict industrial point of view the 
most immediate impact of residual fuel oll 
imports has been to shut off coal from the 
growth of the east coast energy market, This 
is immediately apparent in the following 
statistics. 

Between 1957 and 1963 the consumption of 
coal in the east coast declined from 157,- 
064,000 tons to 153,325,000 tons. At the same 
time the importation of residual fuel oil in 
the same region increased from 30,613,009 
tons of coal equivalent to 49,166,000 tons of 
coal equivalent, or 60.6 percent. In other 
words, the importation of residual oil in- 
creased extremely rapidly at a time when the 
consumption of coal was declining by 2.4 
percent. 

Look at this picture in another way. The 
total demand for energy in the east coast, 
exclusive of energy sources not competitive 
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with coal, increased from 350,106,000 tons in 
1957 to 407,660,000 tons in 1963. 
evident that coal did not 


is also evident that imported residual fuel 
to a much greater degree than 
the other energy fuels. 

IMPORTANT NATIONAL POLICY 


There is a question of national policy in- 
volved here that must soon be resolved. We 
as a nation must determine whether or not 
our own industry is going to meet our na- 
tional needs. We must decide to whom we 
shall look for the satisfaction of the needs 
of the Nation for energy. In so doing we shall 
have to determine to what extent we shall 
protect our own industry from the ravages 
of foreign competition and the unfair tactics 
of foreign competitors. 

In this case the time is past due for such 
a decision. For, to continue long upon our 
present course will doom the coal industry 
to death by submerging it in an ever-expand- 
ing sea of foreign residual fuel oll. Our 
present policies will suffocate the coal indus- 
try and render it unable to meet the needs 
of the Nation, especially in the event of a 
crisis of a national or international nature. 

But this is not the gravest danger of resid- 
ual fuel of] importation. 

There are men today who are out of work 
because of the excessive importation of re- 
sidual fuel oil. There are men currently 
working who will be thrown out of jobs if 
the quotas on residual oil are increased any 
further. There are families in Appalachia 
and elsewhere who know the total despair of 
poverty because of residual oil importation. 

This is also waste of a natural resource. 
For, if we as a nation choose to write off 
the coal industry, if we are content to allow 
the importation of foreign residual oil to 
continue on its present level and even to 
expand—then we must be ready to face the 
hard and cold reality of unemployment in 
the coal areas, 


RELATION TO APPALACHIAN PROGRAM 


It is the announced policy of the Johnson 
administration to alleviate the poverty of 
Appalachia. To this end the President has 
introduced legislation in Congress. He has 
formed study groups and turned out reports. 

But all of the activity that has been car- 
ried on thus far will amount to little if resid- 
ual ofl continues to erode coal markets. Any 
contemplated action will be futile unless 
something is done to restore some sort of 
sane balance between the coal and residual 
oll industries in the energy market. 

If the President is content to allow the 
importation of residual fuel oll to increase, 
if he is willing to further depress the coal 
industry of Appalachia, while at the same 
time programs to help that re- 
gion—then he is either economically naive, 
or guilty of a cruel hoax. 

Coal underlies the economic superstruc- 
ture of Appalachia. Coal dollars permit the 
region to function and grow, if growth is 
possible. Coal is the basic natural resource 
of the region and must form the foundation 
for regional growth. 

This is amply illustrated In the survey on 
the impact of coal production recently com- 
pleted by the United Mine Workers of Amer- 
ica, the National Coal Association, and the 
National Coal Policy Conference. This sur- 
vey pointed to the $271,547,420 going into 
the economy of West Virginia each year be- 
cause of the production of coal. It pointed 
to the employment that it brought about 
because of the coal industry and its asso- 
ciated industries. It showed how the trickle 
of coal dollars permeates the entire economic 
structure of Appalachia, giving it strength 
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and vitality and the substance that it needs 
to grow. 
INCOME AND JOBS OF MINERS 

Residual fuel oil threatens all of that. 
Residual oil importation strikes at the in- 
come and the jobs and the future of coal 
miners and their families, 

We estimated that the job loss due to cur- 
rent quota levels approximates 55,000 jobs. 
This does not include the ancillary services, 
the storeowners, the service people, and all 
the rest. Nor does it account for the despera- 
tion that comes to a coal mining community 
when a layoff occurs or a mine is shut down. 

Even this figure, staggering as it is, does 
not tell the whole story of the damage done 
by residual oil imports. 

Each time the U.S. Government allows 
more residual oil to come into the nation it 
in effect discounts the importance of the coal 
industry. The price competition becomes 
more severe and the legitimate profit mar- 
gins of the industry become depressed, 

In this environment the industry pattern 
tends to degenerate. Investment in the in- 
dustry is driven away and mines closed 
because they can no longer meet the com- 
petitive threat. 3 

We have seen many mines close in the 
Appalachian region in the years since the 
increase in residual oil imports has taken 
Place, Many of these mines would not have 
closed if imported residual oll was not pres- 
ent. For, under a fairer marketing arrange- 
ment the mine that has become marginal 
would not be so and would be able to op- 
erate. 

Instead, under the constant pressure of 
residual competition, a ruthless, vicious, 
brutal competition, the industry no longer 
can sustain itself. 

It might be said that we do not have a 
stake in what happens to the industry in 
this regard. But we feel differently. 

EFFECT ON INVESTMENTS 


A mine can close and investment be lost, 
But investment can often be transferred else- 
where. In fact, one of the peculiar phenom- 
ena of our modern industry age is the 
flight of capital from coal to other indus- 
tries. Many of the leading coal companies 
have taken part in this flight. At least one 
of the major coal companies is involved in 
the importation ot residual fuel oil, 

But what happens to the men when the 
money goes? What happens to the wives and 
children when the mines close and the bread- 
winner is out of work? 

The answer is easy to find. It shows up 
in the face of Appalachia, in the poverty 
and the want. For a coal miner who is out 
of work is usually tied to an area. He can- 
not easily move or transfer his skills to an- 
other job. His investment is his own ability, 
his courage and his experience. It is a valu- 
able investment, a priceless commodity. But 
it cannot with ease be changed to other pur- 
suits. 

So it is that the real loser is the coal miner, 
the people of the area involved. So it is 
that when a mine closes people are the ex- 
pendable commodity. 

This human wastage is the real tragedy of 
residual oll. It is a tragedy that is repeated 
often in the Appalachian region each year 
as the quantity of imported residual oil goes 
up and as the pressure on coal increases 
apace. 

The present quota, which continues to rise 
beyond reason and good judgment, adds to 
the loss of job ties and a waste 
of human resources and makes added burden 
on our Government to feed those who suffer 
forced unt mployment. 

There cen be no doubt that a reasonable 
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policy on the importation of residual oil 
would help to induce investment in the coal 
industry of Appalachia, Indeed, the coal 
operators of the area and the railroads 
serving it have made a dramatic proposal to 
President Johnson on this very subject. 

They propose to invest $1.5 billion in the 
Appalachian region. However, this proposal 
is contingent upon the adoption of a reason- 
able oil import policy. 

This is dramatic proof of the harm that 
has come to coal areas because of the im- 
portation of residual fuel oil. For here we 
see American industry willing and able to 
make an investment in a depressed area. 
Here is a great part of the answer to the 
problems besetting the Appalachian aren, 
problems which must finally come to the 
question of jobs. 

But the one contingency, the one draw- 
back that prevents this boon to the area is 
the fear of residual fuel oil importation. 

FEDERAL RESPONSIBILITY 

We need no further evidence. Usually, if 
a company or group of companies offered 
to spend $1.5 billion in the Appalachian re- 
gion, a great cry of relief would go up from 
all of the populace. If the Federal Govern- 
ment succeeds in passing its Appalachian 
program and spends millions of dollars of 
Federal money in this area, we shall count 
ourselves lucky. Yet, we have a concrete 
proposal from leading businessmen in the 
area to spend $1.5 billion of their own 
money in our region. We have the promise 
of jobs and income security. We have a pro- 
posal that will use a natural resource of the 
region and which will employ the labor force 
at a job for which they are uniquely suited. 

All that we ask in protection from the 
flood of a cheap foreign product which 
threatens to engulf us. We ask: Is this not 
a reasonable request? 

As we have said, in essence we do not ask 
for favored treatment. We do not ask for 
subsidy or for market guarantee. 

We are a proud people, we coal miners. We 
are used to looking out for our own and tak- 
ing care of the problems that arise in our 
own way. We have made a contribution to 
the Nation, a contribution that cannot be 
measured solely in terms of dollars and cents. 
We believe in our system of government and 
in the free enterprise economy. We feel that 
our record in the past substantiates this be- 
lief. 

THE RIGHT TO COMPETE 

However, we do believe that we can request 
help and protection. We do feel that we can 
ask, yes, demand the right to compete on a 
fair basis for the energy market of our 
Nation. 

It is beyond our comprehension to see the 
energy market of the east coast, a market 
where we traditionally were strong, being 
given to a foreign fuel, to a waste fuel, while 
coal miners go hungry and in want. It is a 
tragedy to see the abandoned tipples and the 
squalid homes in Appalachia, when we know 
that our soil holds millions and millions of 
tons of the finest fuel in the world. 

So it is that we seek fairness and equity. 
The time is long overdue that such should 
be granted to us. The Nation must decide 
once and for all whether or not it will pro- 
tect its own industry against the inroads of 
foreign products. The Nation and the Gov- 
ernment must determine if the Appalachian 
program is a sham or whether or not the 
promises for the great society do in fact hold 
hope to those who now Live without hope. 

Our struggle will continue until we can 
once again see the coalfields as centers of 
prosperity and the future bright for coal 
miners and their families. 
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John Amos, West Virginia Transporta- 
tion Expert, Business Leader, Public 
Servant, Named President of American 
Trucking Associations 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JENNINGS RANDOLPH 


OF WEST VIRGINIA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Wednesday, January 6, 1965 


Mr.RANDOLPH. Mr. President, more 
than ever before America is a nation on 
wheels. Our economy is geared to rapid 
transportation of both passengers and 
commodities within our borders and to 
other nations of the world. Without the 
vast capabilities of the transport indus- 
tries we could not hope to build increased 
prosperity, reduce unemployment levels, 
or raise living standards for those who 
live on the fringes of deprivation. 

Transportation has been a key to our 
growth. In 1963, we expanded a total of 
$116.5 billion to buy the tires, haul the 
cargo, Move the passengers, and do the 
myriad other jobs involved in overall 
transportation in the United States. 
And we continue to grow. The 1963 
figure represented an increase of 5.4 per- 
cent over the outlay for the previous 12 
months. 

Mr. President, it has been my privilege 
to forge firm friendships with a number 
of the men who have exercised meaning- 
ful leadership in strengthening America 
and its transportation system, They are 
citizens of conscience and purpose who 
are dedicated to the best interests of the 
public. Among the most respected and 
effective of these is a West Virginian, 
John Amos, who has long been influential 
in the growth of the trucking industry. 
As a lawyer, public servant, business ex- 
ecutive, and gentleman farmer, John 
Amos has been a credit to the very finest 
traditions of the Mountain State. 

In 1946, after meeting success in the 
legal profession and in the political 
arena, our friend bought an interest in a 
small West Virginia trucking firm. To- 
day, Bell Lines, Inc., is a vital and ex- 
panding element in our transportation 
network. The success of the company 
has been due in considerable measure to 
the energy and astuteness of Mr. Amos, 
who is the president of the firm. 

During his career, John Amos served 
12 years in the West Virginia House of 
Delegates, with three terms as speaker of 
the house. Later, he was elected to the 
West Virginia State Senate for 8 years, 
and served as majority leader. On two 
occasions he has been elected Democratic 
National Committeeman for West Vir- 


Latest in the honors which have come 
to John Amos is his selection as president 
of the American Trucking Association, a 
post which will demand most of his time 
and toil for the coming 12 months. He 
will travel throughout the Nation speak- 
ing to thousands of our citizens on the 


members could not have selected a more 
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able representative or a more effective 
spokesman, 

Mr. President, in the Business on 
Wheels magazine, volume 13, No. 3, pub- 
lished by the Goodyear Tire & Rubber 
Co., there appeared a concisely written 
article on John Amos and his fine family. 
The author, Bob Sievers, has woven a 
wealth of information into a brief and 
yet interesting story entitled: Top 
Hand on the AT.A. Range.” I ask 
unanimous consent that the article be 
printed in the Appendix of the Recorp. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed. 

[From the magazine Business on Wheels, 
vol. 13, No. 3] 


Tor HAND ON THE A.T.A. RANGE 
(By Bob Sievers) 


Whenever he can spare the time from his 
wide-range businesses, John Amos likes 
nothing better than to head for his farm and 
help care for his saddle horses and cattle. 
During the next year, however, he’ll be riding 
a range of a different sort. For as president 
of the American Trucking Associations, Inc., 
he'll be off at a gallop across the trucking 
industry's border- to- border coast-to-coast 
rangeland. 

Holding such leadership reins will be no 
new experience for Amos. He's been in the 
driver's seat of so many businesses and or- 
ganizations that one colledgue was prompted 
to observe that “John must have been born 
with a Wall Street Journal in one hand and a 
mahogany gavel in the other.“ 

Even so, he has recently been devoting 
the major portion of his time and talents to 
the operation of Bell Lines, Inc., where he 
works behind a door marked “President.” 
Headquartered in Charleston, W. Va., this 
general commodities common carrier op- 
efates in West Virginia, Kentucky, Ohio, In- 
diana, Pennsylvania, Virginia, Tennessee, 
and the Carolinas. 

Trucking, however, is only one of the 
latest in a succession of careers successfully 
pursued by Amos in the last three decades. 
He started out in the distant field of law. 


Law School of West Virginia University in 
1929, he began practicing law. His present 
partner is W. T. Brotherton, Jr., in the firm 
of Amos and Brotherton. 

As his general law practice prospered, 
Amos frequently handled cases dealing with 
the Interstate Commerce Commission and 
appearances before the West Virginia Public 
Service Commission. It was through such 
cases that he was introduced to the realm 
of trucking. 

“One day while I was appearing before the 
West Virginia Public Service Commission,” 
says Amos, “I heard a rumor that Bell Lines 
was for sale.“ For sale it was, and on June 1, 
1946, John Amos met with four others— 
Fred Sclavi, Betty Winterholler, A. J. Stifel, 
and E. J. Flaccus—to sign the papers making 
them trucking company owners. 

With Amos and his associates tugging at 
the Bell rope, the company has undergone a 

resounding transformation. During his first 
year at its helm, the company fielded 25 
to 30 pieces of equipment and grossed about 
$350,000. Presently, Bell Lines boasts more 
than 900 pieces of equipment, and Amos 
estimates this year’s gross will be close to a 
rafter-ringing $1214 million. 

The still-growing carrier was actually born 
in the late twenties as the “Mountain Truck- 
ers,” hauling finished tobacco products from 
Virginia and North Carolina, and general 
commodities on the return trips south. The 
company name was changed to Bell Lines 
shortiy before Amos and associates made 
their big purchase. But even then, tobacco 
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was almost the line’s most Important means 
of support, 

“As a result of an ICC ruling in the 1950's, 
Increasing truck rates for the hauling of 
tobacco and tobacco products,” says Amos, 
“trucklines lost about 95 percent of their 
tobacco hauling contracts.” 

Today, a quick look into a few of Bell 
Lines big yellow trailers yields convincing 
proof that the company’s hauling policies 
have undergone a complete metamorphosis. 
“Now we carry everything from light bulbs 
to lawnmowers,” says Amos. “Tobacco prod- 
ucts are still a major cargo, of course, but 
we are no longer dependent on them for 
survival,” 

Of the original Bell Lines purchasers, three 
are still with the company. Amos, Sclavi, and 
Miss Winterholler signed on as equal part- 
ners in 1952 after buying the Stifel and 
Flaccus interests. Sclavi is vice president 
and general manager, and Miss Winter- 
holler is company secretary and comptroller. 

Even a partial enumeration of Amos’ 
extracurricular careers reads like a stock 
exchange listing. He is president of two 
real estate holding companies—West Vir- 
ginia Terminals, Inc., and North Carolina 
Terminals, Inc. He is partner of the Conner 
and Amos Nursery, located about 20 miles 
east of Parkersburg, W. Va. He is a director 
of the Vulcan Materials Co., of Birmingham. 
Ala., a leading supplier of gravel, slag, and 
aggregates in 12 Southern and Midwestern 
States. And he is a director of the American 
Electric Power Co. 

Like so many sucessful lawyers, John 
Amos has had a distinguished career in 
politics. He served six 2-year terms in the 
West Virginia House of Delegates represent- 
ing Charleston’s Kanawha County between 
1935 and 1949. During his last three terms, 
his inherent leadership qualities won him the 
responsibility of serving as speaker of the 
house. 

From the house of delegates, Amos moved 
up to the State senate for two 4-year terms. 
While there, as senator from the eighth dis- 
trict, he was named chairman of the senate 
committee on the judiciary and later became 
the senate majority leader. 

The next natural step upward in Amos’ 
political career came some 5 years ago when 
he was elected Democratic National Com- 
mitteeman. He was again named to that 
post in 1960, this time for a 4-year term. 
Earlier this year he attended his third Na- 
tional Democratic Convention. 

“After this term as committeeman,“ says 
Amos, “I think I'm going to call it quits as 
far as politics is concerned. I just don’t seem 
to have enough time to do the things I want 
to do any more.” 

Foremost on this list of “most-wanted- 
things-to-do” is spending more time on his 
farm in Monroe County some 20 miles south 
of White Sulphur Springs. “My wife, Edie, 
and I both think the world of the place,” 
says Amos. “And our two children, Mary and 
John, share our love for it.” 

Amos has about 100 head of registered 
Black Angus cattle on this 250 acres of crop 
and rangeland, and just recently began rais- 
ing thoroughbred horses, But the real pride 
and joy of the Amos stables is a huge black 
Percheron stallion. “There aren't many of 
them in the country any more,” says Amos. 
“We like him because he's such a magnificent 
animal.” 

In addition to being a gentleman farmer, 
cattleman, and horse raiser, Amos Is also an 
avid sportsman. He rates tromping through 
the fields of West Virginia hunting for grouse 
and quail high on his list of hobbies. 

As Amos knew last year when he accepted 
the ATA's first vice presidency, all such pur- 
sults and business endeayors will have to put 
aside for the next 12 months while he de- 
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votes most of every working and waking hour 
to performing the duties of president. 

In this role, his long record of service in 
both State and National trucking association 
work will serve him well. In 1946 he became 
fourth vice president of the West Virginia 
Motor Truck Association and chairman of 
Its size and weight committee. He subse- 
quently served as ATA vice president for West 
Virginia during two periods—1048 through 
1950 and 1955 through 1961. The big step 
toward the ATA presidency was made in 1962 
with his election as second vice president. 

Now the that the time has come, John 
Amos is ready. “I know I'm going to see a lot 
of this country before the year is out,“ he 
says. “And why so many people are going 
to want to sit and listen to me speak, I'll 
never know. But I'm going to do it, and I’m 
going to try and do as good a job as has been 
done by the men who preceded me as pres- 
ident.” 

Looking at the way Amos has handled 
things in the past, there's not much doubt 
that it will be an exceptionally good job. 
For as they say in politics, “the record speaks 
for itself,” 


The 1965 Legislative Program—National 
Postal Union 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. THADDEUS J. DULSKI 


or NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, January 6, 1965 


Mr. DULSKI. Mr. Speaker, the Na- 
tional Postal Union, representing many 
thousands of Federal workers, is among 
the leading postal employee groups re- 
sponsible for bringing to the attention of 
Congress the need for corrective and/or 
beneficial legislation relating to postal 
operations, and so forth. Recently I had 
an opportunity to discuss this union's 
legislative program for 1965 with its 
president, Mr. Sidney A. Goodman, and 
the secretary-treasurer, Mr. David Sil- 
vergleid. 

Under leave to extend my remarks, I 
include below the provisions of this pro- 
gram so that all Members of the House 
may have an opportunity to acquaint 
themselves with it: 

Tee 1965 LEGISLATIVE PROGRAM—NATIONAL 
Posta, UNION 
SALARY 

The current administration introduced the 
principle of “comparability” between salaries 
of Post Office and outside“ employees in 
“comparable” jobs. (Public Law 87-793, ef- 
fective October 13, 1962.) In addition, it is 
committed to increases for employees when- 
ever the cost of living (COL) rises by 3 
percent. 

No increase has yet been granted under 
this provision, although outside“ wages 
have continued to move up based on figures 
issued by the Bureau of Labor Statistics. 
These showed an increase of 2.8 percent in the 
COL as of February 19, 1964, 2.9 percent as 
of September 1964, and this will undoubtedly 
have reached 3 percent by the time the 89th 
Congress conyenes, This makes no allowance 
for the fact that the rise in the COL for 
postal employees is substantially larger in 
fact, because of the type of index utilized 
by the Bureau of Labor Statistics. 

Bureau of Labor Statistics reports invari- 
ably lag considerably behind the actual COL. 
Further, all past experience indicates that 
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some time must elapse in a new Congress 
before salary legislation can be enacted. 
Thus, there is little doubt but that postal 
employees will be at least 4 percent behind 
the COL before any relief can be obtained. 
We ask at least a 4-percent upward ad- 
justment of all salaries under the current 
Postal Field Schedule (Public Law 88-426) 
as a minimum of economic justice. 
DULSKI ADMENDMENTS 
In addition, we ask that a major inequity 
of Public Law 87-793, the failure to credit 
all past service in setting salary steps, be 
corrected. 
RETIREMENT 


Thirty years ago, annuities received by 
postal employees constituted a major factor 
in attracting and retaining desirable per- 
sonnel. Today, with the advent of social 
security and the development of numerous 
and comparable “outside” retirement plans, 
paid for entirely by employers, existing 
postal annuities can no longer be considered 
the positive factor it once was. Government, 
if it is to compete in the labor market, must 
again restore the retirement system to the 
favorable position it once held. 

We urge that the retirement system be 
liberalized to provide: 

1. Optional, full retirement based on 25 
years of service, regardless of age. 

2. Elimination of all deductions required 
to provide for widows and dependents. 

3. Revision of current retirement formula 
to provide a formula based on 2½ percent of 
the highest 1 year of service multiplied by 
the number of years of service, not to exceed 
100 percent of salary. 

4. Tax exemption of all annuities. 

5. We oppose any attempt to merge our 
present retirement system with social se- 
curity, or any increase in the present 61%- 
percent deduction from an employee's basic 
salary. 

6. Extension of benefits to all annuitants. 

ELIMINATION OF SUBSTITUTE CATEGORY 

There are approximately 85,000 career sub- 
stitutes who are truly the most exploited of 
employees. They are frequently required to 
work in excess of 8 hours per day and/or 40 
hours per week, all at straight time. The 
Walsh-Healey Act, passed almost 30 years 
ago, made it illegal for “outside” employers 
to engage in such practices, and the Davis- 
Bacon Act specifically prohibits this cheap 
labor device for any employers involved in a 
Government contract. 

The Government's continued use of this 
sweatshop practice in 1964 is a national dis- 
grace. It is an indefensible practice which 
demeans employees, denies them simple eco- 
nomic justice, and is unworthy of the U.S. 
Government. 

We ask legislation to assure payment of 
overtime rates for all postal employees for 
work in excess of 8 hours a day, and/or 40 
hours per week. 

ADDITIONAL LEGISLATION SOUGHT 
Hospital plan premiums 

Government contributions under the 
Heaith Benefit Act of 1959 were relatively 
small in the first place and have never been 
increased, despite an average 5-percent an- 
nual increase in hospital costs. This has 
meant sharply increased costs to employees 
in order to retain essential coverage. 

We ask that the Government, just as in 
the case of comparable outside employers, 
cover the entire cost of hospitalization. 

Shorter workweek 


A 35-hour workweek has become common- 
place, and we urge this as overdue for all 
postal employees and as an aid to reduce un- 
employment. 

Premium pay for Saturday, Sunday, and/or 
holidays 


Regular postal employees are frequently 
forced to work Saturday, Sunday, and holi- 
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days, receiving “compensatory” time back in 
Heu of overtime. We ask payment of time 
and one-half for Saturdays, and double time 
for Sundays or holidays, long since standard 
practice “outside.” 

Work measurement system 


Much has already been spoken and written 
on this subject. We ask complete elimina- 
tion of this odious speedup which has created 
its own gigantic, wasteful paper bureaucracy. 

Whitten amendment 


This limits the number of career postal 
employees to 110 percent of the number in 
1950. It is hopelesly outmoded, and has led 
to the appointment of approximately 55,000 
additional “temporary” substitute employees ` 
and caused confusion, instability, injustice, 
and waste. We ask repeal of the Whitten 
amendment in its entirety. 

Merit promotion 

Present promotion procedures are wholly 
inadequate and completely. subject to admin- 
istrative whims. We ask open, competitive 
examinations, published lists of eligibles, 
and full credit for seniority, all by law. 

Hatch Act 


Government employees should be protected 
against being compelled to support any par- 
ticular candidate or party. The time has 
come, however, to relieve them of second- 
class citizenship and hypocrisy with respect 
to normal political activity, and we seek ap- 
propriate amendments. 

Executive Order 10983 

The right of agencies to retain their “mis- 
sion" is being used to buttress age-old pre- 
rogatives” and to prevent the development of 
proper personnel-management relations. 

We urge that postal and Federal employ- 
ees be given full collective bargaining rights 
to cover all working conditions other than 
those specifically fixed by law, such as salary, 
leave, retirement, etc. 

Untform Allowance Act 


Mail handlers are the only major category 
of postal employees without any clothing al- 
lowance whatsoever. We urge amendments 
to the Uniform Allowance Act to assure them 
an allowance for “shoes with built-in safety 
toes,” as is provided for other categories of 
postal employees. We also urge a work cloth- 
ing allowance for them and certain main- 
tenance and motor vehicle employees, as a 
matter of safety, morale, and equity. 

Curtailment of service 

In April 1964, delivery of parcel post was 
reduced from 6 to 5 days per week. Simul- 
taneously, window service on Saturdays was 
set at a maximum of 4 hours. This was in 
addition to closing all windows at 6 p.m. 
weekdays, including offices which had previ- 
ously provided 24-hour service. There has 
been only some restoration of previous serv- 
ice, and we request that all previous service 
be restored. 

Thank you very much for your consider- 
ation. 

NATIONAL POSTAL UNIoN—LEGISLATIVE PRO- 
GRAM—HEALTH BENEFITS ACT 

May I take the liberty of addressing you 
as a distingiushed Member of Congress, with 
respect to urgently needed amendments to 
Public Law 86-382, the Federal Employees 
Health Benefits Act, enacted in 1959. 

This is the largest voluntary health bene- 
fits program in existence, covering 6 million 
employees and their dependents. There are 
approximately 40 plans participating in the 

National Postal Union’s Health 
Benefit Plan, with 44,000 members, is the 
third largest among the employee organiza- 
tion plans, and the fifth largest participant 
in the program. 

As administered by the Civil Service Com- 
mission, the Government's contribution is 
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based on 50 percent of the lowest rates 
charged by a Government-wide carrier (Blue 
Cross or Aetna) for their low option plan. 
A further stipulation, however, is that such 
contributions are not to be less than $1.25 or 
more than $1.75 biweekly for an employee or 
annuitant who is enrolled for self-only cov- 
erage, and not less than $3 or more than 
$4.25 biweekly for an employee or annuitant 
who is enrolled for self and family. Since 
the inception of the act, and currently, the 
Government has been contributing $1.30 bi- 
weekly for self-only enrollments and $3.12 
biweekly for self and family enrollments, 

The average annual cost per person for 
health care services has been increasing 
steadily for many years, both because of in- 
creases in the cost of individual services and 
because an increasing volume of such serv- 
ices is being used. Since the act came into 
being, increases in hospital costs have aver- 
aged 5 percent per year, and as of this date, 
every single carrier has been compelled to 
increase premiums for essentially the same 
benefits at least once, and in some cases, two 
and three times. Thus, the net practical 
effect has been to Increase costs sharply for 
our enrollees in order for them to maintain 
essential coverage. 

We believe the Government has an obliga- 
tion to set an example as an employer, rather 
than to lag behind “outside” employers who, 
in have been the entire 
cost of comparable hospitalization for their 
employees, more and more. We believe that 
the Government should contribute the entire 
cost of basic hospital benefits; such as, a 
reasonable number of days in the hospital, 
reasonable medical and surgical fees, and 
the same for outpatient services, such as, 
laboratory, X-ray, and first aid benefits, with 
the individual subscriber being covered for 
supplementary benefits by a plan of his 
choice. An informed estimate of the re- 
quired Government contribution for this 
purpose would be $2.50 biweekly for self- 
only enrollment, and $5 biweekly for self and 
family enrollment, 

With reference to the increasing cost of 
hospitalization, I would respect fully and 
strongly suggest that an educational pro- 
gram for carriers and subscribers might well 
be initiated by the Government in the inte- 
ests of all concerned, as a first step in com- 
bating the trend of rising medical costs. In 
this connection, it is impossible for any 
carrier to attempt to initiate such a pro- 
gram, since it could be considered in vio- 
lation of Civil Service Commission regula- 
tions prohibiting “solicitation.” These reg- 
ulations are so stringent that any carrier can 
find itself in serious difficulty if it even so 
much as mentions its hospital plans in writ- 
ing with respect to premium and rate struc- 
ture, rising costs, etc., which could be in- 
terpreted as “touting” a particular plan. 
Because of this, in our opinion, Federal em- 
ployees are being denied, in practice, their 
right to essential information to enable them 
to make the free and informed choice that 
the Civil Service Commission presumably es- 
pouses. 

Accordingly, I request your aid in obtain- 
ing passage of legislation to increase Gov- 
ernment contributions, lessening the burden 
on enrollees in particular as well as easing 
unreasonable restrictions on advertising, 
presently in efect. We would be more than 
happy to submit an outline for a suitable 

ill 


I realize that this is only a brief outline of 
a vast and involved subject. Nevertheless, I 
hope it has provided a frame of reference 
for your favorable consideration of a vital 
issue of grave concern to millions of enroll- 
ees. May I assure you of our desire and 
willingness to provide all necessary statis- 
tical data, factual information, and pertin- 
ent d, concerning all aspects of the 
subject we have raised. In this connection, 
we would appreciate an opportunity to dis- 
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cuss this matter with you, at your earliest 
convenience, prior to the opening of the 89th 
Congress. 


NATIONAL Postan UNION POSITION ON WORK 
MEASUREMENT SYSTEM 


Beginning in 1958, postal employees—dis- 
tribution clerks in partciular—had a so- 
called “work performance standard” sum- 
marily imposed on them. Although the De- 
partment repeatedly contended that this 
was not an individual work measurement 
system, it blossomed forth, full grown, into 
what is known now as the “Work Measure- 
ment System,” which measures production 
on an individual basis rather than on the 
earlier group basis. From a union point of 
view, never have so few imposed so much on 
so many with so little regard for those af- 
fected. The net effect has been a speed-up 
which imposes a severe strain on employees 
who are forced to meet individual produc- 
tion quotas unilaterally established by man- 
agement. The entire system attempts to 
mechanically ape the assembly line tech- 
nique which, however applicable to mass 
production outside, is totally unsuited to the 
irregular volume and rate of receipt of mail. 
The increased production, taken out of the 
hides of the employees, is completely dis- 
sipated in the redtape and paper work which 
mushroomed as a part of WMS, and whose 
retention now constitutes a vested Interest. 
There is no net gain to the public. We fully 
agree with the goal of attaining the highest 
possible rate of efficiency, but any efficiency 
under WMS is wholly at the disproportionate 
expense of the health and morale of em- 
ployees. 

We wish to urge the complete elimination 
of the Work Measurement System, as an un- 
fair, odious speed-up, unworthy of the U.S. 
Government as an employer, and totally in- 
appropriate as regards true efficiency. 

Thank you very much for your considera- 
tion. 


Wyoming’s Diamond Jubilee 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. MILWARD L. SIMPSON 


OF WYOMING 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Wednesday, January 6, 1965 


Mr. SIMPSON. Mr. President, on the 
10th day of July in the year 1890, Wyo- 
ming became the 44th member of the 
United States. Since that day, Wyo- 
ming has risen to prominence, not only 
as a great hunting, fishing, and tourist 
State, but as a State with the courage to 
pioneer women’s suffrage and to main- 
tain balanced budgets and fiscal integ- 
rity, even in this age of calculated gov- 
ernmental deficits. 

Throughout 1965, the Equality State 
will celebrate its 75th anniversary. Wy- 
omingites and guests from every State 
will observe the Diamond Jubilee at Ht- 
erally hundreds of events throughout 
Wyoming. 

Many of the events of Wyoming’s Dia- 
mond Jubilee are outlined in a compre- 
hensive feature story from the January 
3 issue of the Cheyenne (Wyo.) State 
Tribune. I ask unanimous consent, Mr. 
President, that this article, together with 
my remarks, be printed in the Appendix 
of the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 
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YEARLONG CELEBRATION WILL MARK STATE 
75TH ANNIVERSARY 

Visitors to big Wyoming in 1965 will find 
a big bonus as the State will be the scene 
of a yearlong celebration. Wyoming 15 
celebrating its 75th anniversary of state- 
hood. Residents and visitors alike will ob- 
serve the Diamond Jubilee at literally hun- 
dreds of events throughout the State. 

The theme of the celebration—Historical 
Wyoming—will be carried out in five major 
pageants and scores of smaller events across 
the State. The major programs which call 
attention to particular segments of Wyo- 
ming history and legend are: the Green 
River Rendezvous, the Legend of the Raw- 
hide, the All American Indian Days, the Gift 
of the Waters Pageant, and a special his- 
torical pageant at the Wyoming State Fair. 

The Green River Rendezvous is a commem- 
oration and a living memorial to the moun- 
tain men and the fur trade which played 
an important role in Wyoming history. The 
rendezvous is presented outdoors at a spe- 
cial arena with hundreds of items; people, 
horses, mules, wagons, pack strings, and 
tepees. A fast-moving program brings to 
life the epoch of the rendezvous. It is pre- 
sented annually on the second Sunday in 
July by the Sublette County Historical So- 
ciety in Pinedale, Wyo. 

Thermopolis, Wyo., located at the southern 
end of the Big Horn Basin on U.S. Highway 
20 and Wyoming State Highway 789, is known 
internationally as the home of the world’s 
largest hot springs. These warm water 
springs produce 18,600,000 gallons of mineral 
water at 135° every 24 hours. The 
springs are visited the year round by thou- 
sands of people from all over the world. The 
State park where the springs are located is 
the scene of the annual Gift of the Waters 
Pageant. 

Each summer Indians from the nearby 
Wind River Indian Reservation and citizens 
from the town of Thermopolis present a 
pageant depicting the actual gift of the wa- 
ters to the people by the famed leader of the 
Shoshone Indians, Chief Washakie. The 
pageant is held in a natural amphitheater at 
the State park in Thermopolis. This year 
the unique and colorful ceremony will be 
held on Sunday, August 1. 

A unique blending of Indian heritage with 
modern-day activities is shown each year at 
the All-American Indian Days celebration in 
Sheridan, Wyo. As many as 70 Indian tribes 
are represented when they gather to present 
age-old ceremonies, dances, arts and crafts 
expositions, and authentic Indian games. 

The annual Miss Indian American contest 
is the highlight of All-American Indian Days. 
Indian girls from some 70 tribes compete for 
the title. Judging is based not only on 
beauty, but poise, Indian characteristics, 
scholastic ability, and dedication to the ad- 
vancement of their own people. This year’s 
Miss Indian America is Michelle Ann Port- 
wood, of Riverton, Wyo., an Arapahoe Indian 
girl, who also serves as queen of Wyoming's 
Diamond Jubilee. All-American Indian Days 
will be held on July 30, 31, and August 1, in 
Sheridan, Wyo. 

The Legend of the Rawhide is presented in 
a gigantic pageant by the residents of Lusk, 
Wyo. The pageant depicts an episode in- 
volving a small band of “Forty-Niners” in a 
wagon train who have wrongly killed an 
Indian girl. The subsequent fight and 
method of Indian justice gives an unique and 
authentic insight to life on Wyoming's his- 
toric trail country. There are 150 members 
in the cast; 12 to 15 covered wagons; a repre- 
sentation of a detachment of U.S. Cavalry in 
full uniform; 150 head of horses; an ox team; 
and a band of Indians dressed as they lived 
on the plains over a hundred years ago, The 
Legend of the Rawhide will be held in Lusk 
on August 14 and 15. 
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The Wyoming State Fair will be officially 
opened on August 23, in Douglas, Wyo., with 
the arrival of a wagon train from Newcastle, 
Wyo. The wagon train will leave Newcastle 
4 or 5 days before the fair and will schedule 
overnight stops at designated campsites 
where tourists and residents from adjacent 
communities will be inyited to attend square 
dancing, basket dinners and old fashioned 
western fun each evening. 

The Wyoming State Fair will be held on 
August 23 through 29, and will feature many 
extra activities of the 75th anniversary. A 
colorful historical pageant—in which all 23 
Wyoming counties will participate—is sched- 
uled for Sunday, August 29; The counties 
will stage separate skits showing outstanding 
historical events of their areas. In addition, 
several rodeo performances, parades, exhibits, 
stage shows, and fine arts concerts will be 
held in conjunction with the 76th celebration 
during the State fair. 

Perhaps the most ambitious events of the 
Diamond Jubilee year is the “Pack Train 
Race Over the Top of the World.” This race 
will be between two teams of “Mountain 
Men” of Fremont and Sublette Counties in 
Wyoming. The race will see picked teams of 
buckskin-clad, fur-capped, bewhiskered men 
from the “Wind River Mountain Men” of 
Fremont County start from Lander, Wyo., at 
the exact time a similar team from the 
“Trappers Corp” of the Green River Rendez- 
vous in Pinedale, Wyo., starts for a 50-mile 
trek over the Continental Divide. 

The two teams will ride over the divide, 
cross it at approximately 11,000 feet, and 
proceed toward each other's town. Both 
teams will be required to stop by sundown 
and make 1 night’s camp in Wyoming’s 
most rugged wilderness, the Wind River 
Mountain Range. The first team to cross the 
other’s starting line in either Lander or 
Pinedale will be declared winner. Both teams 
will be guests of honor at a grand Trapper's 
Rendezvous Ball” which will be held in 
Lander and Pinedale. The race will start 
July 24 in Pinedale and Lander. 

Visitors to Wyoming will find a rodeo every 
day during the summer months in Wyoming. 
Indian dances will be held nightly during 
the summer in Cody and Lander. 

The national intercollegiate rodeo will be 
held in Laramie on July 6-10, 1965. World 
famous Cheyenne Frontier Days” will be 
held July 24 through August 1. 

Organized as a territory in 1868, Wyo- 
ming became the 44th State to join the 
Union, on July 10, 1890. Special commemo- 
rative services will be held in Cheyenne at 
the State capitol on July 10, calling atten- 
tion to Wyoming's frontier past. 

Visitors to Wyoming this year will find 
that history is only a handshake away. Com- 
plete information about Wyoming’s 75th an- 
niversary events and activities and other 
vacation possibilities in the State may be 
obtained by writing the Wyoming Travel 
Commission, 2320 Capitol Avenue, Cheyenne, 
Wyo., 82001. 


The State of the Union—Soviet, That Is 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ROBERT H. MICHEL 


OY ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, January 6, 1965 


Mr. MICHEL, Mr. Speaker, when 
Stalin, the tyrant, died the Russians 
wept. But no one shed a tear and many 
smirked when Khrushchev, the “liberal,” 
was tossed on to the “dunghill of his- 
tory.” It is also interesting to note that 
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the Chinese are insisting upon the reha- 
bilitation of the image of Stalin. They 
have even demanded that Stalin’s re- 
mains should be restored to the Lenin 
mausoleum. 

Brezhney and Kosygin are, to all ap- 
pearances, still balancing precariously on 
a tightrope. The climax of their act, 
when it comes, may not call for applause 
from the West. There are indications 
that the trerid will be toward a restora- 
tion of Stalinism without its domestic 
excesses. 

It is obvious, at present, there is no 
leader or supreme ruler of the Soviet 
Union. An excellent editorial in the 
December 6, 1964, Peoria Journal Star 
points out there is a form of collective 
leadership balancing insecurely on a 
razor’s edge. The editorial quotes Dr. 
Nicholas Nyaradi, director of interna- 
tional studies at Bradley University, who 
is personally acquainted with Kosygin 
and Brezhnev and obviously well in- 
formed. 

Under unanimous consent, I include 
the editorial at this point: 

Nxranabr: UNITED STATES Must BE REALISTIC 

Will the real Russian leaders please stand 
up? 

No, not you Brezhney and Kosygin. Over 
there, Shelepin and Semichasnov, it may be 
you—you have secret police credentials, and 
that organization seems to be in the Russian 
saddle now. 

We asked an expert on Russian affairs to 
assess the meaning of the Soviet change- 
over, and he said, “To tell the truth, the real 
Russian leaders haven't come out in the open 

et.“ 

4 Dr. Nicholas Nyaradi, director of the school 
of international studies at Bradley and for- 
mer Hungarian finance minister, said it isn’t 
Kosygin and Brezhney, both of whom he 
Knows personally. 

“Kosygin is a very fine banker and finance 
man, but a political leader he is not. He 
and Brezhney are just front men till the 
fight is over. 

“The Soviet struggle for power is like six 


men fighting under the rug. Not only can't 
you tell who is 


Dr. Nyaradi says, because of the 
“king sized inferiority complex the Soviets 
have about the machinery of succession of 
leaders.“ They don't have any succession 
without a fight, as illustrated by Lenin and 
Stalin's succession struggles. 

The KGB, the Soviet secret police, are the 
most significant factor in the change in the 
Russian power structure, the former Hun- 


was elected to the powerful 14-man Soviet 
Presidium. Semichasnoy, his KGB succes- 
sor, is a member of the party's Central Com- 
mittee. 

“It looks to me as if a crisis has developed 
in Soviet affairs. A change in Red policy is 
obvious, although their diplomats say their 
leaders will follow the existing philosophy. 
But we don't even known who the real So- 
viet leaders are. 

“The Russian dictatorship is in trouble, 
and there is nothing more dan: than a 
dictatorship that is in trouble. Then the 
leader starts trying to divert his own people 
by pointing to international dangers, 
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“We don’t know who the real Russian 
leaders are—but we can bet the secret po- 
lice will play an important role in ‘electing’ 
the new dictator,” he says. 

Our policy toward Russia, in Dr. Nyaradi's 
opinion, should be more realistic. 

“We should look at Russia as she is, not 
envisioning her as the way we wish she was, 
We should be realistic. 

“We should recognize the fact that Rus- 
sia does not change her goals, only her 
methods. This is shown once again in the 
Khrushchey liquidation. 

“They say Khrushchev is living nicely with 
a thousand a month to spend and a chauffer- 
driven car, but nobody has seen him. 

“Delegations of the two most powerful 
Communist parties in Europe went to Russia 
to see Khrushchev to find out if he was all 
right, But they had to return home with- 
out seeing him. They had to be satisfied 
with a Russian leader them that 
Ehrushchev was all right,” he says. 

He wants the Johnson administration to 
let Americans know that we 
peaceful coexistence. 

The matter of promoting the rift between 
Russia and China he looks on with a skepti- 
cal eye. 

“Certainly our sending wheat to Russia 
was a step in the direction of driving a wedge 
between the two Communist powers. 

“But if they patch up their differences, 
then Khrushchev was sacrificed on the altar 
of Communist unity. And if they have 
patched it up, there’ll be a Communist bloc 
1 billion strong breathing down our neck.” 

He doesn't see how we can win with a rift 
policy either way. 

“If we help Russia and take her side 
against China, then we become involved in a 
nuclear war in Asia. Is that any better than 
any other kind of nuclear war?“ And if 
Russia won, we'd just have Soviet commu- 
nism in China instead of the present brand. 

A solution Nyaradi favors is for the United 
States to withdraw to the sidelines and 
watch with great interest how the Russian 
Bear and the Chinese Dragon tear each other 
apart. 

He worries about the nuclear test ban. 

“When I traveled in Europe recently, dip- 
lomats there told me they suspected that the 
Chinese atomic bomb was really more sophis- 
ticated than that nation could produce. 
They believe Russian scientists, Russian 
financial aid, and Russian know-how must 
have been involved. So if Russia is circum- 
venting the test ban by tests in China, we're 
in for trouble.” 

In short, he says, we must adopt the old 
Roman adage, Videant Consules,” always 
watchful—and always be realistic in our 
watching. 


can’t have 


Improved Management Practices for 
Small Businessmen 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JOHN SPARKMAN 


OF ALABAMA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Wednesday, January 6, 1965 


Mr. SPARKMAN. Mr. President, it is 
common knowledge that the stumbling 
block more small businessmen trip over 
than any other is poor management. 
While it is true that all business con- 
cerns, regardless of size, can exercise poor 
management judgment, most large cor- 
porations have the resources to overcome 
occasional mistakes, But the small firm, 
often in a shaky condition to begin with, 
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simply cannot afford even one serious 

Management miscue. 

That is why any effort made to help 
small businessmen improve the quality of 
their management practices should be 
supported and encouraged. In this con- 
nection, the Small Business Administra- 
tion has done yeoman’s service. Thous- 
ands of owners and managers of small 
firms have benefited from management 
conferences, courses, and seminars co- 
sponsored by the agency and various 
educational institutions throughout the 
country. 

The most recent effort of the SBA to 
help small businesmen become better 
managers is known as SCORE, or the 
Service Corps of Retired Executives. 
Briefly, this is a program whereby retired 
business executives volunteer to make 
available to small businesmen with man- 
agement. problems the wisdom they have 
acquired in a lifetime of business expe- 
rience. 

I ask unanimous consent that an arti- 
cle published on page 1 of the Wall Street 
Journal of January 4, 1965, describing 
the success of the SCORE program, be 
printed in the Appendix of the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

RETIRED Executives ADVISE SMALL FIRMS IN 
New U.S. Prockam—ForMER BANK VICE 
PRESIDENT ASSISTS PLUMBER; Some 2,000 
Orrer HELP THROUGH SCORE 

(By Elliot Carlson) 

PHILADEPHIA.—Herbert B. Morrone is an in- 
dustrious and aggressive businesman. Still, 
he was having trouble finding enough cus- 
tomers for the one-man tool and die business 
he started here about a year ago. 

Clearly, Mr, Morrone needed help. And a 
few months ago he got some, from Lawrence 
Katz, a semiretired Philadelphia executive. 
The 51-year-old Mr. Katz, former president 
of a textile machine company, suggested 
possible new customers for Mr. Morrone’s 
highly specialized service and recommended 
a few minor changes in equipment so he 
could supply parts for producers of electrical 
and hosiery goods. 

Mr. Katz’ advice, which already is bring- 
ing some benefits to Mr. Morrone's business, 
Was made possible by a novel program spon- 
sored by the Small Business Administration. 
Called SCORE, for Service Corps of Retired 
Executives, the was launched last 
October in 68 cities following 3-month pilot 
efforts in Boston and Washington. It’s de- 
signed to make available to small businesses 
managerial skills and experience they 
couldn’t otherwise afford. 

“The program will have the effect of chan- 
neling a vast untapped reservoir of unused 
talent to points where it will be most effec- 
tive,” says Edward N. Rosa, SBA director for 
the Philadelphia region. 

FREE AT FIRST 


The Federal agency itself spends almost 
nothing on the program, except the time re- 
quired to recruit retired executives and 
match them up with small businessmen. A 
retired adviser receives no pay for 90 days. 
After that, he and the small businessman 
may work out their own agreement for pay, 
if they wish to maintain their arrangement. 
SCORE advisers pledge not to accept com- 
missions for recommending supplies or sery- 
ices and cannot simultaneously assist com- 
peting clients. 

Recruiting through newspapers and other 
sources, the SBA has lined up more than 2,000 
volunteers and is looking for more. Their 
caliber, says T. Stanley Gallagher, chief of 
the management assistance division for the 
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agency's Philadelphia region is “quite high.” 

In Philadelphia, for example, the SBA has 
lined up a retired international banker to 
advise the owner of a small men’s wear store 
on expansion plans; a retired bank vice presi- 
dent to counsel a plumber, and the retired 
president of a consumer products company 
to suggest ways a baker can boost his sales 
volume. 

There are many reasons why retired execu- 
tives volunteer for such service, but boredom 
and a desire to do something constructive are 
the most common. “Horseback in New 
Jersey in summer and bridge in Arizona 
aren't sufficient,” says the retired founder 
of a chemical concern. A retired Washing- 
ton, D.C., executive says: “I have plenty of 
time to offer and I just wanted to help 
the next fellow.” 

Most of the companies participating in the 
program so far have 25 or fewer employees 
and have obtained loans, either from the 
SBA itself or under the new antipoverty pro- 
gram. Participation in the program is volun- 
tary; the SBA simply informs companies they 
are eligible to participate. In addition, some 
firms without Government loans have asked 
to be included in the program. "They are 
eligible as long as they have no more than 
25 employees,” says Mr. Gallagher of the 
management assistance division. 

TOO EARLY TO TELL 


It’s still too early to tell, of course, how 
well the SCORE program will work out. Don 
Latella, vice president of the Association of 
Management Consultants cautions: “Just be- 
cause a man was a good executive doesn't 
mean he will be a good consultant.” 

Nevertheless, Mr. Latella concedes, “there’s 
a need” for such a program. Small business- 
men, an SBA official points out, “take their 
businesses seriously but are unsophisticated 
in certain areas. They cannot be experts in 
bookkeeping, sales and inventory all at the 
same time.” 

SCORE is “necessary for people like myself 
whose business experience is limited in cer- 
tain phases,” says Edward L. Strickler, owner 
of Prudence and Strickler Originals, a custom 
maker of bathing suits, gowns, and other 
garments for women. Mr. Strickler, a self- 
taught craftsman who started his business 
4 years ago, has lacked the n cash 
to build up an inventory broad enough to 
attract more customers, 

He's been getting advice, thanks to SCORE, 
from Joel B. Davis, Jr., for 25 years a whole- 
sale distributor of women’s hosiery, Mr. Davis 
has been counseling Mr. Strickler on such 
matters as how much to spend for labor. 

SCORE volunteers also can help small busi- 
nessmen by putting them in touch with 
larger firms which can become important 
customers or suppliers. “Big businesses 
often are reluctant to deal with a small 
guy.“ says Mr. Morrone. That's where the 
SCORE program could be helpful. The 
counselors haye good connections and can 
open doors for you. It’s hard for a guy like 
me to open those doors.” 


A Bill To Designate Agate Springs Fossil 
Quarries as a National Monument 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. DAVE MARTIN 


OF NEBRASKA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, January 6, 1965 
Mr. MARTIN of Nebraska. Mr. 
Speaker, on the opening day of this 1st 
session of the 89th Congress, I introduced 
a bill (H.R. 500) to preserve and desig- 
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nate the Agate Springs fossil quarries— 
located in Sioux County, Nebr.—as a na- 
tional monument in the National Park 
Service System. 

In brief, the Agate Springs fossil beds 
are unique. The general sandhills area 
in which these fossil beds lie are of ex- 
ceptional geological interest, scenic 
beauty, and solitude. Scientists feel that 
comparable fossil deposits have yet to be 
found that equal those at Agate Springs. 
This area may well contain the world’s 
largest deposit of prehistoric animal re- 
mains, as estimates indicate that only 
about 25 percent of the beds have been 
explored after some 60 years of digging 
by scientists. 

It was a fortunate accident of history 
that these fossil beds were first discov- 
ered by a man who had the imagination 
and understanding to see the tremendous 
importance of preserving them and in- 
vestigating their scientific importance— 
Capt. James H. Cook, Indian scout, 
frontiersman, and later a well-known 
author. He soon acquired the property 
on which this discovery was made and 
brought it to the attention of leading 
paleontologists. His son, the late Dr. 
Harold J. Cook, not only maintained this 
family tradition but was himself a noted 
paleontologist and authority on fossils. 

Since 1891, these deposits have been 
the object of repeated scientific explora- 
tions by a dozen leading institutions: 
Carnegie Institute, the American 
Museum of Natural History, the Chicago 
Natural History Museum, the Smith- 
sonian Institution, the Colorado Museum 
of Natural History, Amherst College, the 
Universities of Nebraska, Chicago, 
Kansas, Michigan, Princeton, Yale, and 
many others. In other words, since their 
discovery, the quarries have been care- 
fully preserved and safeguarded so as to 
be of maximum value from a scientific 
standpoint. Now, following Dr. Cook's 
death, it is proposed that the Nation take 
over the duty of preserving these de- 
posits, making them available for the 
instruction of the public and for further 
scientific study. 

The site of these fossil beds could con- 
ceivably attract some 50,000 visitors per 
year if the proposed project is carried 
out. The project would include almost 
3,000 acres of land, construction of a 
visitor's center, an Indian artifacts 
museum, and development of a museum 
at the fossil quarries. Three stories 
could be told at the site: First, pale- 
ontology of the area dating back some 


21 million years; second, pioneer ranch- 


ing; and third, the Indian experiences 
of Capt. James Cook—Government In- 
dian Scout, cattleman, author, and 
amateur bone collector, who purchased 
Agate Springs in 1887. 

The National Park Service feels that 
these fossil beds should be preserved for 
research and future generations. The 
area could be developed into a prime 
tourist attraction in addition to neigh- 
boring Scottsbluff National Monument, 
Chimney Rock, the Black Hills, and so 
forth. 

As presently proposed, the cost of the 
project is estimated to be $1,750,000, in- 
cluding the acquisition of the land, con- 
struction of a visitors’ center, an Indian 
artifacts museum, development of a 
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museum at the quarries, and the paving 
of roads to the fossil sites. 

I believe that this is a worthwhile 
project, as it is our duty to protect these 
fossil deposits for additional research 
and posterity. This is the major pur- 
pose of my bill. 


Editorial Tributes to Brig. Gen. William 
S. Rader and Maj. Huly E. Bray 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. MILWARD L. SIMPSON 


OF WYOMING 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Wednesday, January 6, 1965 


Mr. SIMPSON. Mr. President, I call 
attention to the departure from Fort 
Warren Air Force Base, in Wyoming, of 
two Air Force officers whose service with 
the Nation’s biggest missile complex has 
been exemplary from a military view- 
point, as well as in public relations with 
the people of my State. 

Being transferred from Fort Warren, 
this month, are Brig. Gen. William S. 
Rader, ranking officer and commander 
of the 13th Strategic Missile Division, and 
Maj. Huly E. Bray, Fort Warren’s di- 
rector of information. 

The extremely friendly and mutually 
profitable relationships between Wyo- 
ming's capital city, Cheyenne, and the 
Air Force base are very much the result 
of General Rader’s efforts and those of 
Major Bray. 

These two officers were the subjects of 
tributes paid by the capital city’s leading 
newspaper, the Wyoming State Tribune. 
These editorials, under dates of Decem- 
ber 13 and 23, express the esteem in 
which General Rader and Major Bray 
are held by the community; and I ask 
unanimous consent that the editorials be 
printed in the Appendix of the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the editorials 
were ordered to be printed in the Rec- 
ogp, as follows: 

[From the Wyoming State Tribune of 
Dec. 13, 1964] 
SUBJECT: "COMMENDATION" 

For most communities where military es- 
tablishments are located, post commanders 
and other ranking personnel come and go 
with astonishing frequency. Some of them 
make impressive marks on the places where 
they live and work; for others, it is pure 
routine. 

As the site of one of the oldest such estab- 
Ushments in the Nation, now nearing its 
100th year first as a frontier Army post to 
fight off Indians and more recently as the 
hub of the country’s biggest missle com- 
plex, Warren Air Force Base here in Cheyenne 
has seen many military people come and go. 
In the early days things were a little too raw 
for such a policy as community relations; 
people like Gen. J. J. Reynolds and Gen. 
George Crook were too occupied with cam- 
paigning against the Sioux and Cheyennes 
to bother much with the local people. 

But for a good many years the post per- 
sonnel] and the townspeople have lived and 
worked well together and much of it, par- 
ticularly since the turn of the century, has 
been due to excellent relations fostered 
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the ranking commander at Fort 
Russell and later Warren AFB. 

In the opinion of many people, however, 
there probably has been none the equal, or 
anyway the superior, of the individual who 
currently occupies this role, and who shortly 
shall leave here after 5'4 years of duty at 
Warren, 

If we may proceed out of channels, Brig. 
Gen. William S. Rader deserves a civilian 
commendation from the citizen of Cheyenne 
among whom he has lived for—as military 
assignments go—a considerable period of 
time. 

During his residence among us, General 
Rader has made a multitude of friends and 
has come to be universally admired by the 
residents of this community. Much of this 
stems from the fact that he has demon- 
strated a unique and superior capacity for 
maintenance of excellent relations between 
the base people and the civilian populace of 
the city. But a great deal of it stems also 
from his own great character and outstand- 
ing personality. 

A man who has been around our town for 
a good many years and has scen many a 
commander come and go from first Fort 
Reynolds, then Warren AFB, described Gen- 
eral Rader as the greatest such individual 
ever seen there by either the Army or the 
Air Force. 

Aside from his own fine record as a mem- 
ber of the community and in the develop- 
ment of a strong rapport between the civilian 
and the military, General Rader has fulfilled 
admirably his basic mission as an Air Force 
commander. He now has completed his job 
that began in mid-1959: That of developing 
& great missile complex, thus the purpose of 
his assignment is complete. It is enough to 
say that we shall all regret to see him go. 

At age 50, however, General Rader still 
has years before him in the service. While 
he has many opportunities in the future, so 
does this country, in the full and complete 
utilization of the abilities of such dedicated 
career military men. It is our fond hope 
that the fullest advantage will be made of 
this outstanding potential. 


From the Wyoming State Tribune, Dec. 23, 
1964] 


Maron Bray’s GooD WORK > 

This newspaper already has paid its re- 
spects to Brig. Gen. William S. Rader who 
will depart Warren Air Force Base next month 
after 5½ years as its ranking officer and com- 
mander of the 13th Strategic Missile Divi- 
sion. 

In so doing, we noted that among his out- 
standing achievements was the maintenance 
during his tour of duty here of excellent 
relationships between the base personnel and 
the civilian community. 

A military command that exists side by 
side with a civilian community and in the 
very close fashion that prevails in this par- 
ticular instance, does only as well as the 
abilities of its key officers may dictate. 

One of the principal of these, if not the 
most important, is the director of informa- 
tion. He is the chief contact with all of the 
sources of information in the community to 
say nothing of the world at large, plus the 
local service organizations and all manner 
of groups through which the military com- 
mand maintains its connections with the re- 
mainder of the particular civilian area con- 
cerned. 

Rapid and adequate communications that 
establish a good liaison between the military 
unit and the immediate civilian populace in 
an area, such communication being consist- 
ent with the most reasonable of security, 
should be one of the most desirable goals of 
a commander in the fulfillment of his many- 
faceted role. 
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One of General Rader’s key sides insofar 
as his role is concerned with community and 
public relations during his stay here, has 
been Maj. Huly E. Bray, who within a few 
days also will be leaving as Warren Air Force 
Base’s director of information. 

As the direct result of both of these ofi- 
cers, the military-civilian relationship here 
has been a very good one; and we would be 
remiss in not paying tribute to Major Bray 
in this role along with General Rader. 


Propesed Closing of Olmsted Air Force 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JOHN C. KUNKEL 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, January 6, 1965 


Mr, KUNKEL. Mr. Speaker, on Jan- 
uary 5, members of the Pennsylvania 
congressional delegation met to discuss 
the proposed closing of the Olmsted Air 
Force Base and the Middletown Air Ma- 
teriel Area. Governor Scranton gave a 
splendid statement on the devastating 
effect which this move would have on 
the economy of the entire State, particu- 
larly the south central Pennsylvania 
area, but reaching up into Schuylkill 
County and even as far as Lackawanna 
and Luzerne Counties. 

The Honorable John Taber, secretary 
of commerce of the Commonwealth of 
Pennsylvania, pointed out how this move 
would more than destroy all the accrued 
benefits of the efforts by the State and 
the Federal Government to improve the 
economy of Pennsylvania during the past 
few years. 

Edward C. First, Jr., Esq., president 
of the Harrisburg Chamber of Com- 
merce, gave statistics showing the exact 
impact on this particular section of the 
country. Gen. E. J. Stackpole; chairman 
of the Keystone Committee, filed a state- 
ment along similar lines. The Keystone 
Committee is a comprehensive commit- 
tee covering most of the State of Penn- 
Sylvania in the efforts to retain the vital 
Olmsted Air Force Base at Middletown. 

Representative THomas E. MORGAN, 
dean of the Pennsylvania congressional 
delegation and chairman of the Pennsyl- 
vania congressional steering committee, 
presided. The meeting was closed with 
stirring statements by representatives of 
the labor organizations on behalf of the 
employees at Olmsted. These state- 
ments particularly emphasized the tragic 
personal problems that would arise as a 
result of the transfer of thousands of 
people from their present positions to 
distant points and different environ- 
ments. 

Under permission to extend my re- 
marks, I include the fine statement made 
by Nathan T. Wolkomir, president of the 
National Federation of Federal Em- 
ployees. At a later date, I plan to ex- 
tend in the CONGRESSIONAL ReEcorp the 
statement by Mr. John F. Friner, presi- 
dent of the American Federation of Goy- 
ernment Employees, AFL-CIO. 
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The statement follows: 

INTRODUCTORY REMARKS BY NATHAN T. WOLK- 
OMIR, PRESIDENT, NATIONAL FEDERATION OF 
FEDERAL EMPLOYEES, JANUARY 5, 1965, TO 
THE PENNSYLVANIA CONGRESSIONAL DELEGA- 
TION ON OLMsTEaD Am Force CLOSURE 
Last night we heard the President of the 

United States deliver his state of the Union 

message to Congress. We heard him make 

such statements and proposals as the fol- 
lowing: 

1. “I will welcome recommendations and 
constructive efforts”; 

2. “A great society asks not How much?’ 
but How good?“ 

3. “I intend to remove regions of our coun- 
try suffering from distress"; 

4. “There will be an all-out campaign 
against waste and to promote efficiency"; 

5. “I recommend full employment for every 
American citizen and will provide dignity for 
their later years”; 

6. “I recommend a Government ‘modern in 
structure,’ ‘efficlent in action,’ and ‘ready for 
any emergency.“ 

The National Federation of Federal Em- 
ployees sincerely hopes that these statements 
were not mere platitudes and aphorisms. 
We are all for uplifting the character of 
American life and in line with “constructive 
efforts” would like to discuss the nut and 
bolt effect of base closures by an analysis of 
a shopping list prepared by people concerned 
with the human element and not mere CPA 
figures and data. In order to be top-lofty in 
our concepts we should not forget that we 
are dealing with people. It is the honest 
man who reviews facts that he himself has 
established in the light of a consideration 
of those who disagree with the facts, “Peo- 
ple” at Olmstead were not invited for com- 
ments in the consideration of base closure 
of Olmstead Alr Force Base. This is apparent 
when the receivers of “functional moves” 
know more than the losers in a “functional 
move.” The personnel affected mostly, the 
human beings involved, are not informed 
while pinball processing proceeds with results 
told only to our hierarchy, An informed man 
is an understanding man and the people 
involved in the base closure at Olmsted have 
not been informed nor have they been asked 
to contribute in the overall actions taken by 
the Department of Defense. 

Our purpose is to augment the Keystone 
Committee report and present facts demon- 
strating that information available to date 
is neither specific nor does it logically sup- 
port the closure of MAAMA. The best in- 
formation available to us points up the need 
for its continuance, possible enlargement, 
and merger with the Army overhaul activity 
at New Cumberland by transferring New 
Cumberland to Olmsted Air Force Base. 

You have been furnished with detailed ex- 
planations of the fine facilities, equipment, 
and advantages of geographical location. 
We, as the representatives of labor, wish to 
point out the human aspect of this grave 
action and its effect on people employed at 
MAAMA. 

1. First, the Secretary of Defense has 
stated that employees will be offered a Job 
opportunity. What does this mean to the 
employee? The opportunity is for reloca- 
tion at a point no less than 1,000 miles away, 
no assurance of preservation of attained 
skills, a strong possibility of reduction in 
force at the new location, a possible lower 
wage rate area, and family dislocations 
occasioned by long distance moves—moves 
of personnel into areas, incidentally, where 
their acceptance in community living may 
well be difficult. 

2. There are several other facts and value 
judgments incorporated in the November 19, 
1964, letter to Congressman KUNKEL from the 
Secretary of the Air Force. This gives the 
rationale for the closures which bears care- 
ful examination. It states therein, “From 
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the point of view of personnel, skills of all 
of the AMA's rate well and there was no 
ground for choosing one over the other.” 
Review of the AMA relative standing for the 
past several years indicates, however, that 
MAAMA constantly ranks as first or second 
in terma of effectiveness and economy, even 
under adverse conditions. Yet the report 
finds this high rating of efficiency insignifi- 
cant, This indicates to us a failure to rec- 
ognize the most important element of any 
efficient operation—people. (The attitude 
and performance of the people who must do 
the work.) 

3. In addition, although complete statistics 
are unavailable, our information indicates 
that if the phase-out date was 
advanced to July 1, 1956, as many as 1,000 
additional employees would fall into the 25- 
year group who could avail themselves of 
special retirement provisions, 

4, Although we urge the continuance of 
MAAMA, should the base be closed, we feel 
that the more efficient method to accomplish 
this planned action is to first reduce the 
work force over a period of years consistent 
with workload reduction, and let the normal 
rate of attrition accommodate most of the 
reductions. Movement of people will then 
be minimized in the consolidation deemed 
necessary by the Secretary of Defense. 

5. The Air Force recognizes that MAAMA 
has missions that are Important and of ex- 
pected long duration and yet it elects to de- 
nude the entire northeast of the country 
from employment and facilities and from 
participation in these phases of the De- 
fense program. Its qualitative analysis of 
available square footage, equipment inven- 
tory, invested costs, etc., appears to be prem- 
ised on the concept of making the largest 
installations bigger and that such large in- 
stallations by virtue of their bigness are 
“hard core“ and more flexible. This may 
be regarded as a CPA analysis and not in 
consonance with the DOD dispersion philos- 
ophy. MAAMA, has through the years, re- 
ceived changes in missions and has con- 
verted its skills to accommodate changes 
with a minimum of disruption. In short, it 
has been tried and found true as demon- 
strated by its consistently high standing in 
relation to all of the AMA's, 

6. A few years ago MAAMA was relieved of 
its vital status and relegated to the role of a 
nonvital AMA. This status requires consid- 
erable contracting-out which experience 
shows reduces the effectiveness and efficiency 
of the AMA especially where the AMA has 
efficient Inhouse facilities and capabilities. 
Inhouse repair and overhaul costs are typi- 
cally less than one-half of the contractual 
costs based on a comparative study attached 
in the enclosure and one conducted by 
AF LC. Notwithstanding these costs and loss 
of efficiency factors, MAAMA has maintained 
its high standing. 

7. There is every indication that the 
Department of the Army through its 
ARADMAC, Army overhaul facility at New 
Cumberiand, is going to perform overhaul 
services on aircraft similar to overhaul ac- 
tivities now being performed or capable of 
performance at MAAMA, It is urged that 
Plans for future enlargement of the 
ARADMAOC be made available in order that 
skilled technicians at MAAMA be given the 
opportunity to be placed in their own com- 
munity at comparable skill levels or 
ARADMAC be absorbed within MAAMA. 

In sum, we believe the closing of MAAMA 
is uneconomical, inefficient and will result 
in a tragic waste of skilled manpower and 
the reluctant relocation of thousands of 
people who look upon their future with 
great apprehension. We urge careful review 
of these facilities with the full expectation 
that this committee can make plain to the 
Secretary of Defense that the best interests 
of our Defense posture can be reinforced by 
the continuance of MAAMA substantially as 
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it exists or through Consolidation of the new 
Army overhaul functions with the MAAMA 
activity at Olmstead. 

I appreciate the opportunity of appearing 
before the committee and of making this 
presentation on behalf of what we believe 
is a very important objective in the national 
interest. We speak as the labor representa- 
tive for Olmstead personnel and the largest 
of the employee organizations represented at 
the base. 

I and my staff should be glad to answer 
any questions on which we have information 
and in which the committee has an interest. 


Tribute to Roy Howard 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. HARRY FLOOD BYRD 


OF VIRGINIA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Wednesday, January 6, 1965 


Mr. BYRD of Virginia. Mr. President, 
I ask unanimous consent to have print- 
ed in the Appendix of the Recorp an ar- 
ticle, written by Mr. Henry J. Taylor, in 
tribute to the late Roy Howard, who was 
very distinguished in the newspaper 
world, and for whom I had the highest 
regard. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

A Max To RIDE THE River WITH 
(By Henry J. Taylor) 

Roy Howard called me up last week and 
asked my wife and me to Thanksgiving din- 
ner. I told him we would be in Charlottes- 
ville, Va.; we could not come. And this is 
the last time I will ever hear from Roy How- 
ard, God bless him. 

The newspaper business can never seem the 
same to me again, for he was my helper, my 
sponsor, critic, companion and friend 
throughout my working life. 

Other writers can doubtless do it better, 
but it is very hard for this writer to say 
goodby. 

Readers may not know too much about 
Roy Howard, but all editors of newspapers 
all over the world know him, And why not? 
Newspaper publishing covers the entire civil- 
ized world, and when he died November 20 
at the age of 81 he was the last of the great 
legendary figures in it. 

His life spanned the lives of Northcliffe, 
Rothermere, Camrose, Beaverbrook (his 
great friend), Scripps, Munsey, Hearst, Pulit- 
zer—all dead. Thus in his death we seem 
to hear the tolling of a bell whose old tower 
is lost from sight. But you never thought 
of him quite that way because Roy Howard 
lived every day in the future and not in the 
past. i 

He always thought his most rewarding ad- 
venture, of course, was his building of the 
United Press abroad and his breakup of the 

news cartel that faced it like a 
stone wall. 

The chief members were Reuters in Eng- 
land, Havas in France, Stefani in Italy, 
Woolf's in Germany, Fabre in Spain, and 
Rosta in Russia, along with the Japanese 
Government news agency in Tokyo. Reuters 
dominated the interlocked group—until Roy 
Howard came along, 

In attacking the whole cozy, self-serving 
system of world news distribution he said: 
“News controlled by government officiais is 
never objective news. It is usually interns- 
tional bunk.” 

He fought the setup with the courage of 
youth and hope and placed American news- 
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men—beholden to no one—in the news cap- 
itals of the entire world. He had a news 
sense—and sensitivity—like Paderewski had 
a sense of the keys on a plano, and he saw 
developments coming like a bush pilot feels 
the terrain with his eyes. Great editors are 
made by their news sense and their char- 
acter, and it is commonly agreed that this 
is the force that distinguishes them. 

He abhorred the journalist who covers 
y —and feels nothing. 

He felt that all good writing is the over- 
flow of powerful feelings. But he had no 
interest at all in mere words—as such. 

He froze down to zero if behind the elo- 
quent, erudite language there was little sig- 
nificance. It's fluff" he scoffed. His own 
writing had content, and he demanded it as 
the readers’ due. 

It never embarrassed him to change his 
mind, which often comes from thinking. 
For his mind never shrank. He had an in- 
stinct for large affairs and a contempt for 
humbug. He kept going as his conscience 
told him to go, and when principles were at 
stake nobody ever captured his battleflag or 
silenced the war drums of Roy Howard. “A 
man to ride the river with,” as the Westerns 
used to say. 

He knew at first hand the problems of the 
breadwinner and insisted there is much we 
can do to make this land better and richer 
for all people. But he profoundly distrusted 
big power from whatever direction it came. 
He believed that if we do not intend to cre- 
ate free and independent citizens we have 
gone to a great deal of trouble and expense 
for nothing. 

Life? He underwent a severe operation 
some time ago but he never dwelt on the fact 
he was growing older. He felt that if a man 
is too afraid to die he is too afraid to live, so 
there is nothing to do but forget about it. 
It is true that he could never relax in terms 
of “eight bells and all's well.“ and his illness 
must have been silently preparing itself for 
years. But to me it was Incredibly sudden. 

Roy Howard rests now beneath great 
accomplishments. 


A Day of Memory, Remembrance, and 
Reevaluation 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 


HON. THADDEUS J. DULSKI 


OF NEW YORE 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, January 6, 1965 


Mr. DULSKI. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks, I wish to 
include a resolution adopted by the Erie 
County Board of Supervisors at Buffalo, 
N.Y., memorializing the U.S. Congress 
to set aside the 22d day of November as 
a day of memory, remembrance, and re- 
evaluation, dedicated to the spirit of 
brotherhood and freedom throughout 
our great country. 

I concur most heartily with the sense 
of this resolution, which follows: 

STATE or New YORK, 
BOARD or SUPERVISORS or ERIE County, 
Buffalo, N.Y., December 10, 1964. 
To Whom It May Concern: 

I hereby certify, that at a session of the 

Board of Supervisors of Erie County, held in 


the county hall, in the city of Buffalo, on. 
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the first day of December A.D., 1964, a reso- 
Tution was adopted, of which the following is 
a true copy: 

One year ago I introduced a memorial 
resolution to this board of supervisors and 
received unanimous support for same, and I 
am deeply appreciative of that fact, 

That resolution memorialized the Congress 
to set aside a national holiday, and although 
it was presented in the House of Representa- 
tives by the Honorable THADDEUS J. DULSKI, 
of New York, on December 10, 1963, and ap- 
pears in volume 109, No. 202 of the Con- 
GRESSIONAL RECORD, no action was apparently 
taken on this matter. 

That is most unfortunate. 

The language of our resolution, yours and 
mine, was not to achieve another day devoid 
of business or school or political and com- 
mercial enterprise. 

By its clear language the intent was to set 
aside a day—1 day a year as one of memory 
and remembrance and reevaluation and ded- 
icated to the spirit of love and freedom 
throughout this great Nation and among our 
peoples. 

The resolution fell on deaf ears and it is 
my impression that we continue to move in 
the opposite direction. From the untimely 
death of our young leader we have learned 
little if anything, and it seems his life and 
talents were wasted among us. 

We cannot allow this to be so, 

It is for us to redouble our efforts for the 
sake of humanity and the ultimate goal 
of man. 

Millions of dollars and man-hours are 
spent to combat dread disease but only a 
token offering is made to eliminate bigotry, 
deceit, hate, fear, and misunderstanding. 

Men deserve better treatment at the hands 
of men, 

Forget the man if you will, strike his 
name from your minds if it sults you, but 
remember always what he represented. 

A small ray of light to penetrate the dark- 
ness and evil which surrounds us, a voice 
of hope in a world filled with despair, a firm 
hand to guide us through troubled times are 
part of his legacy. 

Eternity has claimed him but his presence 
is everywhere asking us and pleading with us 
to reevaluate our sense of relative values— 
and our sense of humor, 

Although there is wide room for disagree- 
ment among us let it be honest disagree- 
ment. 

Let us join together in the fight for 
humanity not because of the force of law 
but because of a deep rooted respect for 
it and for our fellow man. 

Wherefore, it behooves us to set aside a 
day annually for each man to meditate in 
his own way, to examine our individual con- 
sciences, to remove bigotry, bitterness, and 
hate from our hearts and minds and instill 
therein an understanding for our neighbor 
so that all peoples everywhere can truly learn 
by our example and we can secure for our 
posterity a world for all mankind that will 
meet not only the challenge of the 60's but 
thereafter: Now, therefore, be it 

Resolved, That this, the Erie County Board 
of Supervisors memorialize the Congress of 
the United States of America to set aside the 
22d day of November, as one of memory, 
remembrance, and reevaluation, and dedi- 
cated to the spirit of brotherhood and free- 
dom throughout this great Nation and among 


our people, 
FRANK E. WENDLING, 
Supervisor 11th Ward. 
Attest: 
` WALTER A. Horx, 
Deputy Clerk of the Board of Super- 
visors of Erie County. 


January 6 
Hollies Linked With Christmas Festival 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. OLIN D. JOHNSTON 


OF SOUTH CAROLINA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Wednesday, January 6, 1965 


Mr. JOHNSTON. Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent to have printed 
in the Appendix of the Recorp a very fine 
article which appeared on Christmas 
Day in the Greenville, S.C., News, writ- 
ten by Mr. Charles E. Thomas. 

This article clearly and interestingly 
shows that there is considerable tradi- 
tional and historic religious symbolism 
in some of the Christmas plants and 
flowers which appeared on the four 
Christmas postage stamps. 

Senators may recall that when these 
colorful stamps appeared, they were 
criticized in some quarters for an alleged 
lack of religious significance. 

Mr. Thomas’ very informative article 
shows that many plants and flowers, 
some of them native to my home State 
of South Carolina, have ancient associa- 
tions with the beautiful story of Christ- 
mas. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

SOUTH CAROLINA Has HOLLIES LINKED WITH 
CHRISTMAS FESTIVAL 
(By Charles E. Thomas) 

When Thomas Walter published his fa- 
mous “Flora Caroliniana” in London in 1788, 
he identified two native hollies of the Santee 
River country of South Carolina. These are 
the Ilex decidua and the Iler myrtifolia, two 
of the State’s most diffuse and popular 
hollies. The latter is an evergreen and bears. 
bright red berries. 

When John Lawson wrote his “History of 
the Carolinas” early In the 18th century, he 
mentioned “Holly of two sorts” without spec- 
ifying whether they were the same two that 
Walter later named in the State, Brook- 
green Garden is famous today for its varie- 
ties and splendid specimens of native hollies. 

Two of the State’s most and best 
known hollies today are the Ilex cassine or 
Dahoon holly and the Ilex vomitoria or 
Yaupon. The Indians used the latter as an 
emetic, hence its strange name, “Ilex vom- 
itoria.” 


BERRIES ATTRACT BIRDS 


Garden clubs have long urged the plant- 
ing of hollies in South Carolinas for they 
grow well and with minimum care in the 
State. Many of the varieties are evergreens 
and some hold their red or yellow berries 
throughout the year. They provide popular 
winter feed for robins and other songbirds, 
attracting them to your garden. 

Holly is surrounded by hundreds of legends 
for it is a universally popular Christmas sym- 
bol. The burning bush from which God 
spoke to Moses was said to be holly. In some 
European countries, it is believed that 
Christ’s crown of thorns was made of holly 
and that this is recalled in the Ohristmas 
wreath. 

Mistletoe which grows abundantly 
throughout South Carolina is perhaps the 
oldest of the Christmas flowers. Its sym- 
bolic origin dates back to the Druids and 
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other pre-Christian peoples and their pagan 
rites. Early man was amazed by the fact 
that mistletoe grew not out of the ground 
like other plants but grew only firmly rooted 
in the branches of trees. It was known to 
grow in apple, pear, maple, elm, basswood, 
willow, thorn, almond, ash, popular and oak. 
That tree so varied and different should pro- 
duce mistletoe puzzled early men. The 
strange parasite was reverred, and 3,000 years 
ago in Gaul and Britain, the cutting of 
mistletoe was a solemn and mystical holiday 
ceremony. Early Latin writers describe a 
drink made from mistletoe as a remedy 
against poisons. 

The 55 rite of cutting mistletoe has 
been brought into modern Christian Christ- 
mas and New Year's traditions as the har- 
binger of good luck, if hung over the door- 
way. The young lady who is caught under 
the mistle may be kissed by the first young 
man who reaches her, In South Carolina 
mistletoe grows most generally on oak, hick- 
ory and poplar. 

BROUGHT BY POINSETT 

The most colorful of our Christmas flowers, 
the poinsettia bears the name of the native 
son of South Carolina, Dr. Joel Roberts Poin- 
sett, who brought the bright red plant to 
the United States. 

An oriental plant, Poinsett discovered it 
in Mexico, and brought it to his native South 
Carolina only 100 years ago. It now grows 
wild in parts of the South, especially in 
Florida, and is the most extensively cul- 
tivated Christmas plant we have today. 
White and pink varieties have been devel- 
oped but the bright red poinsettia remains 
the most popular and Christmaslike. 

Dr. Poinsett, a native of Charleston, S. C., 
with a summer home in Greenville County, 
and a plantation near Stateburg, S.C., was 
a physician, lawyer, Member of Congress 
from South Carolina, Secretary of War, and 
Ambassador to Mexico, who also served his 
country on missions to Russia. He brought 
the brilliant plant from Mexico in 1840, and 
developed it in South Carolina soil through 
seed, offshoots and cuttings. It ls sensitive 
to cold and has to be protected even in the 
local climate of the State. 

PINE AND COUSINS 

The pine and its numerous coniferous 
cousins, the cedar, the spruce, the hemlock, 
and so many other popular cone-bearing 
plants of the pine family, generally provide 
Christmas trees, and another the most popu- 
lar and widely used Christmas decorations. 

The pine has long been South Carolina’s 
most universal tree, and in recent years it 
has become the State's most valuable. The 
pine abounds in Christmas story and legend. 

The story of the spider that helped trim 
the Christmas tree is one of the most be- 
loved. On the night before Christmas, after 
a family tree had been decorated for the 
great day, the little spiders came out to see 
the tree, They could not get a good view 
from the floor, so they climbed and crawled 
from branch to branch until they had cov- 
ered the entire tree from floor to ceiling. 
However, everywhere over the trimmed tree 
they left cobwebs. When the Christ Child 
came to bless the tree, he touched the cob- 
webs and they turned to silver. And the 
story is that Christmas glittering tinsel has 
been used to decorate our pine Christmas 
trees ever since. And this reminds us that 
spiders helped the Christ Child make the tree 
honoring his birth more beautiful and 
glistening. 

~ Icicles on Christmas trees also came from 
& visit of Jesus Christ to the sheltering 
branches of a pine tree in a cold, wet forest 
on a wintry night. He took shelter under 
the pine tree’s low-hanging branches for 
the other trees had lost their leaves. When 
the pine tree realized it was caring for the 
Christ Child, tears of joy and happiness 
poured from its branches, and as they fell 
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on the cold, wintry night, they froze into 
icicles. The next morning, with the bright 
rays of the Christmas sun, the pine tree was 
transformed into a vision of dazzling bril- 
liance. Christ is said to have blessed the 
pine tree above all other trees of the forest. 
If you cut a small pine cone lengthwise you 
can still see the imprint of His hand, the 
story says. 

And may God and His Son, Jesus Christ, 
bless us all on this joyous Christmastide, 
made more beautiful and meaningful by the 
wonderful Christmas flowers that we have so 
abundantly. 


The Insurance Industry’s Vital Role in 
the Free Enterprise System 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. DONALD D. CLANCY 


OF OHIO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, January 6, 1965 


Mr. CLANCY. Mr. Speaker, at a re- 
cent Free Enterprise Day conducted by 
the Greater Cincinnati Junior Chamber 
of Commerce, a report was submitted by 
Mr. Chester T. Cruze, director of public 
affairs and civic improvement, which 
portrays the true values of the free en- 
terprise system in an excellent manner. 
I would like to insert this report in the 
RECORD. 

The report follows: 

Tue INSURANCE INDUSTRY'S VITAL ROLE IN THE 
Pree ENTERPRISE System 

(By Chester T. Cruze, director of public 

affairs and civic improvement of the 

Greater Cincinnati Junior Chamber of 

Commerce) 

Since man is different from other animals 
in that his existence depends upon his con- 
trolling his environs rather than merely 
adapting to them, his primary purpose is the 
ultimate control of the natural world 
around him. Observing this goal, the an- 
thropologists tell us that the growth of civi- 
lization is directly related to man’s fulfill- 
ment of his urge for security. This desire 
for security has been recognized by behav- 
ioral scientists as one of the basic motives 
affecting human conduct and has been 
termed by the psychologists as “one of the 
preponderant tendencies in man.” It is 
part of self-preservation and in the words of 
Burke, “the passions conversant about the 
preservation of the individual, turning chief- 
ly on pain and danger, are the most power- 
ful of all the passions.” But paradoxically, 
it is the taking of risks that is an inherent 
part of a dynamic and progressive people 
bent upon achieving that security for se- 
curity comes only as a result of a willing- 
ness to take risks. Every advance in man's 
progress has involved chances for failure as 
well as promises for success. Resolving that 
paradox results in man's happiness and that 
is the goal of insurance. The harmony of 
the venturous instincts essential to success 
coupled with the goal of that success: 
security. 

Dr. Solomon S. Huebner, of the University 
of Pennsylvania, has observed in this regard 
that, “Worry and fear retard human initia- 
tive and efficiency probably more than do any 
other factors. To the thoughtful man, per- 
sonal contentment and vocational efficiency 
are impossible when the curse of worry and 
fear is constantly exerting its dampening 
influence. On the contrary, the absence of 
this curse produces a state of mental feel- 
ing which increases man’s efficiency and en- 
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ables him to venture more willingly. Here 
we reach the heart of all insurance, irrespec- 
tive of the type under consideration; namely 
the creation of certainty out of the uncer- 
tainties that permeate our economic life.” 

The metamorphosis from uncertainty to 
certainty is achieved by the technique of the 
group budgeting of risks. Whatever the 
contractural and economic forms insurance 
may take, this feature is common to all va- 
rieties: the losses of those exposed to hazard 
are pooled or averaged, and average loss cost 
is substituted for individual loss incidence. 

Looked upon in this fashion, insurance 
may be likened to a contract by one party, 
the insurer, to take over from the other for 
a consideration some part of the latter's 
chance of loss. 

The type of protection can be dichotomized 
as human life values and property values. 
The former includes life, accident, health, 
compensation, and liability, and the latter 
embraces fire, marine, corporate, bonding, 
title, credit, insolvency or bad debt, rein- 
surance, engineering, riot, and civil commo- 
tion, and tornado and windstorm, as well as 
many others. 

Closely akin to the desire for security 1s 
the desire to be free from restraints that af- 
fect the individual in his family and business 
life. It was formerly thought that security 
necessarily involved a loss of freedom. This 
notion of security and freedom as mutually 
exclusive alternatives arose because security 
was thought of as something derived from 
the state. But the advent of private insur- 
ance companies working in the free enter- 
prise system destroyed this notion and that 
in itself is a major contribution to the free 
enterprise system. 

It is the insurance industry that manifests 
an independent people providing through 
business enterprise, for their economic se- 
curity. It has coupled the aspiration for 
freedom with the goal of high and improving 
standards of living. It has respected the 
freedom of the Individual person, anchored 
in our constitutional guaranties and sus- 
tained by our system of private enterprise by 
placing primary responsibility on the in- 
dividual for the provision of his own neces- - 
sities and acceptance of his initiative for his 
own improvement, 

It is a tribute to the industry that the 
more complex society has become—the far- 
ther it has moved away from the simple 
social organization where the family on the 
land was insured by the land—the more peo- 
ple have looked to insurance to help them 
accept the responsibilities of a technological 
age. 
Thus misfortune, the clarion call of the 
opponents of a free society has been met by 
private insurance companies, who have un- 
derwritten misfortune more providently and 
efficiently than any bureaucracy could imi- 
tate with no loss to the freedom of the in- 
dividual. 

This has been so because the insurance 
industry has refused to take as doctrainaire 
the premise that everyone must have every 
kind of insurance imaginable as a social 
necessity. Instead, the industry has recog- 
nized the right of each individual to deter- 
mine just what exigencies he must protect 
himself against. Since protection and se- 
curity are two of the many “commodities” 
contributing to the mental and physical sat- 
isfaction and happiness of the individual, the 
gratification of those wants must displace 
others. When a man makes a decision to 
purchase protection and security, he must 
give up the resources needed to purchase 
other wants or even more Immediate needs. 

Cognizance has been given to the fact that 
whether a given type or amount of Insur- 
ance or any at all will best serve any one 
particular person's enlightened seif-inter- 
est depends upon the other needs and wants 
of that particular individual measured 
against his need for protection and security- 
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One person may prefer to use the money for 
the education of his children; another may 
have a chronic illness and prefer to spend 
the money on his own health prior to re- 
tirement; or he may have a sick wife or a 
sick child on whom he would prefer to 
spend the money; or he may prefer to eat 
better of have more vacations while he is 
young: or he may prefer any of innumer- 
able alternative uses of his money that he 
has the right to prefer. The insurance in- 
dustry has shown it is aware of the multi- 
plicity of these choices as well as the fact 
that no one has a right to force another 
to make a particular choice in matters of 
this kind regardiess of what is thought best 
for him. The industry has proven the value 
of insurance precisely by eschewing coercion 
and relying on Individual foresight and 
judgment to make the proper allotment to 
insurance. 

This foresight involves the self-discipline 
of doing things from which no immediate 
benefits are derived in order to secure the 
means to future satisfaction and protection 
against adversity. This is the basic tenet 
of insurance, Its origins probably occurred 
when Joseph warned the Pharoahs that the 
7 fat years were going to be succeeded by 7 
lean ones. They heeded his advice and 
stored the surplus grain harvested from the 
fat years in advance of the time when it 
would be needed and thus protected his 
kingdom against starvation. 

But since we live in a free society instead 
of a monarchy, one's preoccupation with the 
means for future ends can only be regulated 
by the individual concerned; for it is he who 
must select the ends brought about by those 
means. One has no incentive to provide 
means for ends not sought A case in 
point is a boy who will toil uphill with a 
toboggan for the sake of a few brief mo- 
ments of bliss during the descent. No one 
has to urge him to be industrious, and how- 
ever he may puff and pant he is still happy. 
He has selected the ends, and he knows the 
means are worth it. But if he were prom- 
ised an old-age pension at 70 instead of the 
immediate reward, his energy would prob- 
ably very quickly flag. 

Germane to this selection of ends, is the 
fact that the more complex our economy 
and society becomes the more futile it be- 
comes for a bureaucratic planner to attempt 
to consider the vast number of choices and 
decisions open to the populace that must be 
made to achieve their desired ends, let alone 
select those ends, In this regard the in- 
dustry has weighed carefully the issue of 
yoluntary versus compulsory insurance and 
refusing to substitute its judgment for the 
independent judgment of citizenry, has 
chosen the former. It has done so because 
the people of the insurance industry pos- 
sessed a sense of reality gained from their 
own personal experiences and used it. They 
can recall the troubles involved in managing 
their own life; they have observed that their 
friends and families have worked out prob- 
lems contrary to the way they would have 
worked them out in what they considered 
the best way. They have observed how difi- 
cult it is to attempt to manaze the lives of 
those intimately familiar to them and have 
empirically deduced how absurd it would be 
to attempt to manage the lives of millions of 
people whose lives, personalities, interests, 
desires, hopes, conditions, and situations 
are wholly beyond the scope of mortal man’s 
imagination and mind. 

In reaching their decision the industry has 
asked, “Why resort to compulsion at all?” 
In a free society every reasonable presump- 
tion should be in favor of freedom. It has 
observed that compulsion is not conducive to 
individual initiative and self-reliance, which 
are the essential characteristics of a demo- 
cratic government. It bes seen that people, 
when regimented, get used to haying things 
done for them and not by them. When this 
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happens they are kept in a state of tutelage 
and the habit of caring for themselves is 
weakened. This is anathema for a democrat- 
ic nation, for It must depend upon the abil- 
ity of its citizens to manage themselves, since 
it is they who must also manage the state. 
It has been observed that compulsory insur- 
ance, especially through bureaucratic meth- 
ods, is likely to weaken that quality and sub- 
stitute an intuitive diffidence with respect 
to creating their own destinies. Experience 
and knowledge of human nature alike teach 
that when people undertake to reduce the 
hazards of life by placing responsibility on 
external forces, it will only result in the kind 
of meretricious security possessed by Mac- 
beth, and in the end it will be Insecurity and 
not security which will be increased. And 
when something as unforeseen and unpre- 
pared for as Birnam Woods’ advance to Dun- 
sinane disrupts that complacency, it will be- 
come obvious that nothing less than an 
omnicomprehensive and omniscient security 
can replace individual prudence and good 
judgment; and not even then without a loss 
of freedom. 

The insurance industry has, however, had 
to face up to the ultimate question, “What 
about those who will not exercise prudence, 
good judgment, and foresight?” The re- 
sponse, however, has not been the urged an- 
swer that “compulsory insurance must be 
made mandatory for all, because if it’s not 
those who are allowed not to make provi- 
sions to protect themselves against the con- 
sequences of negligent acts, the hazards of 
economic and property loss and the loss re- 
sulting from accidents, sickness, and death 
will become a public charge on those who do.” 
Instead it has entered the demurrer, “What 
has this to do with insurance?” 

The industry has refused to amalgamate 
the aim of insurance with the aims of relief 
and alms. Its concern has been with the 
legitimate area of insurance and its partici- 
pants, le., those who like Aesop's ant, use 
their own foresight to forgo a strictly carpe 
diem way of life. The industry has chosen to 
deal only with those citizens who, by insur- 
ing their own lives and property, have recog- 
nized their personal responsibility in taking 
care of their families and business obliga- 
tions, come what may, and have done some- 
thing about them rather than allow the wel- 
fare state to assume those obligations for 
them, or ask for a handout when adversity 
strikes. 

The industry has refused to be an instru- 
ment in an involuntary redistribution of so- 
ciety’s wealth. It has even refused to sanc- 
tion compulsory savings and self-insurance, 
i.e., using the Government’s police power to 
compel one to look out for oneself, let alone 
coerce the individual and others to look out 
for him. Thus it has refused to undertake 
compelling those who are productive and 
prudent to care for those unfortunates who 
were too improvident or unable to care for 
themselves, It has rather allowed those pro- 
ductive individuals the choice of exercising 
true charity to those whom they wish to 
help, recognizing the fact that any person 
who defends man's freedom to determine his 
own needs in life must defend with equal 
diligence the freedom of every man to deter- 
mine in his own way how he will help others. 
But more important, it has realized that 
these actions are totally divorced from the 
principles of insurance and should likewise 
be divorced from the nomenclature, and 
when a contributor receives a disproportion- 
ately smaller material return from his input 
and the recipient accrues large benefits that 
have no actuarial relation to any contribu- 
tion, it is not insurance, but relief or alms. 

It is not within the scope of this report to 
opine on the relief and welfare activities of 
the state, but it is obvious that the com- 
mingling of an insurance program with a re- 
lief or welfare program deserves opprobrium 
for when the programs are treated as one 
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and the same, that treatment not only at- 
tacks the Integrity of those who participate 
in the former but it also lends a pseudo dig- 
nity to the beneficiaries of the latter by en- 
couraging the idea that he is asserting a 
right which his payments entitle him to 
assert. The truth, however, according to a 
leading social security case, Nestor v. Flem- 
ming, is that this is not the beneficiary end 
of an insurance program but the relief end 
of a tax in which the individual has no 
more equity in the tax he pays than anyone 
else. 

This comingling is doubly unwise in the 
indefinite area of job insurance and health 
insurance, which because of their nature are 
particularly prone to the abuses of bureau- 
cratic management. It should be mentioned 
here that one important criterion for insur- 
ance is that the insured person have a defl- 
nite interest in seeing that the contingency 
against which he is insured does not occur. 
The insured should always prefer not to col- 
lect. Insurance companies must guard 
against writing policies which protect the 
insured against an eventuality which for 
one reason or another, consciously or uncon- 
sciously he may desire or help bring about. 
(This is the reason for policies wherein the 
insured pays the first portion of the claim 
himself as in the deductible portion of auto- 
mobile insurance.) Since health and abil- 
ity to be gainfully employed are more sub- 
jective and less absolutely measurable than 
life and death, or property loss it is doubtful 
whether a real insurable interest exists in 
many cases because hypochondriacs, malin- 
gerers, and what John Kenneth Galbraith 
calls “Insular poverty cases” would actually 
prefer to collect the benefits in many in- 
stances. And it would be far more difficult 
to guard against these cases than it is to 
guard against suicide and arson cases by of 
some sort of exculpatory clause. To work 
at all, proximity between the insured and 
the insurer would be an absolute necessity 
to prevent abuses. The likelihood of the 
Insured's aiding the occurrence of the in- 
sured incident would be almost impossible 
to guard against by the remote handling of 
a central authority. The only way this type 
of insurance could be feasible at all would 
be by the close watch of those who would 
suffer a fraudulent payoff le., the insuring 
2 and not a disinterested bureau- 
crat. 

It is A Sedat that the Government’s 
usurpation strictly proprie func- 
Hom ae: PALASO AION Gee’ DM D 
better suited to the free enterprise system 
than the bureaucratic system for the reasons 
stated above has no constitutional sanction 
and runs counter to the ninth amendment 
of the U.S. Constitution (as well as the third 
tenet of the Junior Chamber of Commerce 
creed: "We believe * * * that economic jus- 
tice can best be won by freemen through 
free enterprise.”) 

This usurpation is unfortunate as well as 
unnecessary for the insurance industry has 
proven by the most undisputable evidence 
that it has served the free enterprise system 
and the American way of life as well as the 
free enterprise system and American way of 
life has served it. „ 

A free society is always preferable to a 
despotic one even if it is less efficient from 
an economic standpoint. However, when it 
is more efficient as well as free, the argu- 
ment for its preference becomes a fortiori. 
Thus, when this proof of the industry's serv- 
ice in the achievement of American's eco- 
nomic goals can be looked upon in just as 
glowing economic terms as it can in philo- 
sophical terms, it becomes evident that there 
is a nexus between them. These three eco- 
nomic goals, of course, are a vigorous but 
steady rate of growth in per capita pro- 
duction and living standards; a reliable dol- 
lar made possible by steady prices and 
curbed inflation; and as a concomitant to 
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our philosophical goal, an economic struc- 
ture with maximum individual freedom of 
action based upon private enterprise and 
competition in open markets. 

The insurance industry has stimulated the 
first goal, the economic growth of our coun- 
try, by inducing millions of Americans of 
modest means to save through insurance for 
that proverbial rainy day. And when one 
considers that it takes more than $15,000 in 
sayings to create one additional productive 
job, it becomes obvious that the sine qua non 
of economic growth is the investment of 
capital. By investing their policyholder’s 
savings, the Industry has promoted this 
growth and at the same time guaranteed 
the policyholder’s future payments and div- 
idends with the tangential bonus of allevi- 
ating unemployment. 

The industry has fought for the second 
goal of restoring the integrity of the dollar 
since its reliability is as crucial to it as it 
is to the whole economy. This is essential, 
for the industry’s basic function is to provide 
dollars for future delivery. Hence, it is im- 
portant that these dollars delivered in the 
future have a purchasing power comparable 
to that of the dollars used to pay premiums 
and not be devalued by the ravages of in- 
fla tion. If not, insurance for any reasonable 
duration would be of uncertain protection. 

Finally, the insurance industry has rein- 
forced the third goal and basic totem of the 
free enterprise system: Open competition 
among freemen in a free market. In this 
regard, the insurance industry has held fast 
to the firm belief in words and deeds that 
the market economy, which allocates re- 
sources by the undiscriminating mechanism 
of supply and demand is the only economic 
system that is not only the most judicial 
distributor of the goods of our society, but 
also the only system whereby productivity 
is maximized by the unhampered abilities of 
freemen, 


Responses by Hadassah Myrtle Wreath 
Awards Recipients 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. MARGARET CHASE SMITH 


OF MAINE 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Wednesday, January 6, 1965 


Mrs. SMITH. Mr. President, on De- 
cember 3, 1964, Myrtle Wreath Awards 
were made by Hadassah at its annual 
brunch in New York City. Because I feel 
that the remarks of the very fortunate 
awardees would be of interest to the 
Members of Congress, I ask unanimous 
consent that they be placed in the Ap- 
pendix of the Recorp. 


There being no objection, the addresses 
were ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

HADASSAH MYRTLE WREATH AWARDS BRUNCH, 
RESPONSES BY AWARD RECIPIENTS—DR. 
SOLOMON GRAYZEL, Miss Dorotuy 
Hrranr, Dr. MARGARET MEAD, Mr. RICHARD 
Ropcrrs, Dr. Howarp A. Rusk, SENATOR 
MARGARET CHASE SMITH—HOTEL Astor, New 
YORK, DECEMBER 3, 1964 


Dr. SOLOMON Grayzet. Madam Chairman 
and ladies of Hadassah, I have no intention 
of deprecating your choice of me to repre- 
sent literature. [Laughter.] On the con- 
trary, I heartily approve of your choice and 
am grateful for it. I am especially pleased 
that you did so knowing that my chief 
occupation for a quarter of a century has 
been to revive, restore Jewish Hterary ac- 
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tivity and encourage the reading of Jewish 
books 


Im glad to assume that through me you 
have just expressed your approval of the 
work being done by the Jewish Publication 
Society of America. [Applause.] 

In all candor, however, it seems to me de- 
sirable for your protection and for mine 
to make clear the sense in which I under- 
stand the term literature so that no man of 
letters will argue that I am here under false 
pretenses, 

It seems to me that literature has served 
two purposes. It has served as a mirror of 
life. The writer of today holds up this 
mirror to his contemporaries and asks them 
to recognize themselves. The image may be 
ugly, revolting, even terrifying. This is no 
fault of the author, that is, of the one who 
holds up the mirror. Even if he has ex- 
aggerated for effect, the fault is not his but 
that of the mass whose character he chooses 
to reflect. 

There is also literature of another kind. It 
serves not as a mirror but as a guide in a 
quest, It assumes that as obnoxious as hu- 
man nature may be, it is redeemable if not 
perfected. This side of literature too may 
be accused of exaggerating since it posits 
a willingness on the part of the people to im- 
prove. This also is forgiveable since not to 
make that assumption is to admit defeat 
from the start. This is literature in the 
tradition of the Bible and of all that has 
been written In the course of the centuries 
in the hope of building a utopia. 

This latter is currently not the popular 
type of literature. It has been abused by 
becoming identified too closely with re- 
ligiosity just as mirror literature is being 
blurred by being identified too closely with 
ephemeral entertainment. 

In the one, or the latter, the hero used to 
be the conqueror and’ he is now n 
more than the schelemiel, [Laughter.] In 
the other, the hero used to be the incredible 
saint and he is now he who no matter how 
vainly seeks the meaning of life. 

This questing literature is the kind with 
which I have identified myself. In doing me 
honor, make no mistake about it, you are 
honoring the type of literature which be- 
Meves in God and in human dignity, which 
sympathizes with human failings, which 
frankly hopes that man, weak, benighted, 
blundering man can and should look for 
ways to better days. 

For encouraging me in my work and in 
my dreams, you have earned my profound 
thanks. [Applause.] 

DorotHy HricHT. Thank you, Hadassah, 
from the depths of my heart. In accepting 
your distinguished Myrtle Wreath Award, I 
am deeply honored. I accept this high honor 
with full realization that in fact, no one in- 
dividual can achieve human rights alone, nor 
can human rights become a reality except 
as individuals take responsibility. Iam my 
brothers keeper, long has been Hadassah's 
answer to a key life question, And this 
award reminds one that each of us must be 
ready to answer. 

My acceptance of this award is but a 
symbol of appreciation of all that has made 
this moment possible: the early teachings in 
home, and school and church where the bibli- 
cal concept of man as a child of God and 
the political guarantees of the Constitution 
of the United States were deeply embedded; 
the opportunities to work to translate prob- 
lems of brotherhood into experiences of 
fellowship through the YWCA with its clear 
commitment to full equality; the creative 
hours with many groups and individuals es- 
pecially concerned with the status of wom- 
en; the challenge of great personalities like 
Mary McLeod Bethune who founded the 
NCNW because she could not rest in the face 
of the unharnessed womanpower and the 
thousands of women who now work con- 
tinuously to fulfill her dream; the thousands 
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who have given leadership in the Negro 
revolution in search of full civil and human 
rights, those who have gone to fail singing 
and those who challenge their elders lest 
they too quickly rest on their laurels; the 
little people around the world whose rising 
expectations make clear that freedom is In- 
divisible. 

Women in minority groups in the United 
States have a very special contribution to 
make to the Great Society, As women and 
as members of minority groups we know 
through a life of double jeopardy that its 
realization depends upon what happens in 
human relations In every community. 

Eleanor Roosevelt said it quite clearly: 
“Where, after all, do universal human rights 
begin? In small places, close to home—s0 
close and so small that they cannot be seen 
on any map of the world. Yet they are the 
world of the individual person: The neigh- 
borhood he lives in; the school or college he 
attends; the factory, farm, or office where he 
works. Such are the places where every 
man, woman, and child seeks equal justice, 
equal opportunity, equal dignity without 
discrimination. Unless these rights have 
meaning there, they have little meaning 
anywhere. Without concerted citizen ac- 
tion to uphold them close to home, we 
look in vain for progress in the larger 
world.”—March 27, 1958. 

Hadassah's recognition of the significance 
of human rights must send us forth this day 
with new dedication to the unfinished tasks 
of our democracy. For you this is no new 
struggle. What is new is that with the pas- 
sage of the Civil Rights Act of 1964, the 
conditions for making equality a working 
principle in every part of our land have peen 
given a clear base of legal support. It is 
up to us now to live the values of a free 
society from this foundation of law. 

Today's women of valor, in the tradition of 
Henrietta Szold, deep in a family life en- 
riched by the concept of peoplehood, can 
identify the struggle of the Negro woman 
whose family roots were destroyed even #5 
they left the shores of Africa. It is disturb- 
ing when the civil rights movement calls 
for special effort to help the long depri 
catch up, to hear people of good will join 
the detractors and say the call is for special 
treatment. Hadassah has demonstrated at 
home and especially in Israel that a policy 
of special effort and special treatment 15 
essential to achieve true equality of oppor- 
tunity, 

Hadassah's award is a constant reminder 
that women must give direct support to the 
movement for civil and human rights, We 
need allies,” the nonviolent civil rights 
movement is saying in many ways. Wen 
others to take initiative to help achieve qual- 
ity education in integrated classrooms for all. 
We need jobs and the training for jobs. We 
need role models to lend vision and to bring 
inspiration to youth who have lost theif 
way. There are those who ask—"will there 
be more civil rights demonstrations, will we 
have peace in our town?” 

As you know, in the Hebrew the word 
for peace itself is “wholeness.” When better 
than Hadassah can make clear that until the 
whole community has equality of opportu- 
nity and equality of responsibility there can 
be no real peace for any part of it, 

So then, the task of teaching and healing 
must go on so long as a Michael Schwerner, 
the young civil rights worker in Mississippi, 
can become the target for death because of 
what was called his Jewishness makes him 
different. 

The task of opening communications 
must go on so long as there are millions 
with a sense of powerlessness in the black 
ghetto and there are those with a feeling of 
separation and of having no problem in the 
lily-white suburbs. The task of communi- 
cation and of building bridges without 
which there can be no reconciliation must 
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continue until in every section of our coun- 
try people of different backgrounds live to- 
gether, in respect and harmony. 

Dr. Marcarrer Mean. Hadassah: I am 5 feet 
2, so I have to climb up again. 

I think all of us who are here today and 
honored by your awards think of perhaps 
one of the most important aspects of the 
award, the chance to talk to this group, a 
chance to meet face to face this large group 
of women from so many regions representing 
such a large membership, whom one knows 
are responsible and compassionate people. 

There are all kinds of audiences in the 
world, but an audience where you are so cer- 
tain of whom you're speaking to is some- 
thing very valuable to those of us who are 
given an opportunity to speak. 

But perhaps in line with this quotation 
from Mrs. Roosevelt as Dorothy Height read, 
I thought also of á lot of little things as well 
as big ones In attempting to prepare what I 
would say. 

I remember when I was an undergraduate 
at Barnard how my roommate and I used to 
buy one large piece of white cardboard and 
cut it in half. She made the poster for the 
Jewish student society and I made the poster 
tor the Sunday night club. And I put in my 
first lessons on how to be a well behaved goy. 
{Laughter.] I've had a lot more lessons 
through the years and I don't claim any 
proficiency, just an attempt to learn. 

And I thought also of the visit I made to 
Israel in 1956 which started out with people 
paying quite a little attention to me and 
taking—starting early in the morning and 
going on late at night to be sure I didn’t 
miss anything, especially anything of all the 
things that Hadassah was doing there. At 
the same time, each person told me not to let 
other people overwork me. [Laughter.] 
Which is characteristic of the Israeli position 
where everyone is so enthusiastic that even a 
visitor can hardly appreciate all that’s going 
on. 

This is the—the way I went to Israel—I 
left Israel an almost total eclipse because my 
young daughter had decided to stay there 
which everybody felt was much more inter- 
esting. So the last 3 or 4 days were devoted 
to my daughter and the fact that she had 
fallen in love with Israel and decided to stay 
and learn Hebrew and finish high school in 
Hebrew. 

And I think it wes very appropriate that 
they were more interested in what she had to 
say than in what I had to say or what she 
was going to say later once she had learned 
Hebrew. because Israel does so much belong 
to the future and so much to the very young 
people that we have an opportunity to send 
there. 


Now, each one of us has thought in many 
ways of what we would like to say today and 
what we would like to say to this group of 
people where we're certain that anything 
one says that matters will have an echo not 
only in your hearts but in your actions. 

And what I would like to say is a little 
about the contribution that movements like 
Hadassnh make to the building of a world in 
which nationhood replaces nationalism, be- 
cause one of the necessary parts of nation- 
hood is that one does not love one’s country 
less becouse one loves other countries also. 
Applause. 

Hadassah has demonstrated over and over 
again that being compassionate, responsible 
American citizens is compatible with also 
loving and caring for children of the world 
and the particular children in particular 
other countries dear to them. And I think 
that what you've done, what you're doing 
and what you will do is going to be a tremen- 
dous contribution to the world of the future 
in which people will not only have a coun- 
try of their birth, a country of their citizen- 
ship, but many other countries, countries of 
their minds, countries of their hearts, coun- 
tries of their hopes, and in which we will 
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realize that each nation grows in stature 
because it is able to care about other na- 
tions also. [Applause.] 

Dr. Howarp Rusk. Thank you very much, 
Mrs. Salpeter. 

Members of Hadassah, I think the reason 
that you gave me this award is the fact that 
subconsciously you recognize my long and 
secret love affairs for Hadassah. [Laughter.] 

I first got to know about Hadassah when 
Dr. Yassky and his staff spent a month with 
me at Bellevue in the late summer of 1951. 
I visited Israel for the first time 3 weeks after 
Dr. Yassky and his nurses and workers were 
ambushed and killed on their way up Mount 
Scopus. I spoke the second night I was 
there to a group of nurses that graduated 
from your nursing school. There were 17 of 
them. The graduation exercises were held 
on the patio of an old French convent. 
Every graduate was a [inaudible]. Everyone 
carried one flower, a dark red rose. Every- 
one was going to take a vacation before they 
went to work. The vacation was the rest of 
the afternoon. Every girl went to work in 
the hospitals and the health services the 
next morning. 

Because of groups like this and dedicated 
people and opportunity that you made pos- 
sible, the planes that were coming in from 
Yemen, DC-3’s, normally made to seat 36 
were bringing in a hundred, a hundred and 
twenty individuals from Yemen, and it 
wasn't uncommon to open the door and find 
a half a dozen children dead and hospitals 
were set up on the airstrip manned by girls 
like this. Water was carried for a quarter 
of a mile in certain instances. 

I remember going into one and seeing two 
transfusions and five intravenous infusions 
going at the same time with young children 
and one nurse looking after 200 patients 
alone with no help except those that she had 
[inaudible]. 

I came back and reported the things that 
I had seen to you. Now I have had the 
privilege in these years of continuing ro- 
mance to see the development of your mag- 
nificent hospital, You have trained a num- 
ber of physicians. You have participated in 
the new research programs in Israel, made 
possible by our Congress and about 5 years 
ago, our International Health Act in which 
Senator Smrru was one of our staunch sup- 
porters which made counterpart funds avail- 
able in the currencies of the countries that 
was frozen and we'd agreed not to take out 
for research purposes. 

There are now projects going in nine dif- 
ferent countries, but by far the largest and 
the best are the nine projects that are now 
going on in Israel. [Applause.] 

It is a wonderful opportunity to study the 
problems of disease as far as ethnic origin is 
concerned, the essence, the course, the prob- 
lems. 

I revisited Israel 7 years after my first visit 
and again saw what has been described to 
you, this magnificent transformation. I saw 
Israel already sharing her doctrine with the 
new countries in Africa and I saw doctors 
from other countries now coming to learn. 

So it’s been an evolution not only in de- 
velopment but sharing. It has some little 
idea about the part that you have played. 

In many of these projects, you've not only 
been the yeast in the loaf but you have fur- 
nished the loaf itself. I think all of us in 
medicine owe you a great debt of gratitude, 
but I think I speak for my colleagues when 
I say thank you. 

Iam grateful for his honor. I will put it 
by one of my most treasured ones, the Hen- 
rietta Szold Award, but I don’t need them to 
remember you because I remember the peo- 
ple and the country that you have helped 
off their knees and I know what you do in 
this country to make it the kind of a place 
that we all want to live in. 

T'd like to close with six lines written by a 
man who had a stroke in his forties, who 
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lived to his late seventies, who did his great- 
est scientific work after he was paralyzed and 
he left this philosophy as his heritage in addi- 
tion to the knowledge he left. I think it’s 
your philosophy, too: 

“Not to destroy but to construct; I hold 
the unconquerable belief that science and 
peace will triumph over ignorance and war. 

“That nations will come together not to 
destroy but to construct; and that the future 
belongs to those who accomplish the most 
for humanity.” 

And the author was Louis Pasteur. [Ap- 
plause. ] 

May I wish for you in the future the joy 
of accomplishment that you have here to- 
day. Thanks to your strong heart and great 
spirit. Thank you very much. [Applause.] 


Mrs. Ricuarp Ropcrrs. Thank you very 
much, Mrs. Salpeter. Honored guests, ladies, 
my husband is so he cannot be here 
today to accept this great honor. But he has 
something we all know about, a bad back. He 
hurt himself yesterday morning and it's very 
painful when he moves and that’s why I'm 
here. Perhaps you'll accept me as a poor sub- 
stitute and forgive us both. [Applause.] 

Well, Mrs. Salpeter suggested that I tell 
you a little bit—very little I assure you— 
about my experience in Israel. I went to 
Palestine in 1928 on a trip with my parents 
and I didn't go back again until about a year 
and a half ago when Dick and I went and 
you just cannot imagine—or perhaps this 
audience particularly can imagine—the 
change that took place in those years. 

It was transformed from a desert, really 
just a sandy, arid desert where nothing green 
grew and it looked to me a year and a half 
ago very much like the land of milk and 
honey. It was green once again and I know 
that that’s due in a large part to the efforts 
of Hadassah. I saw all those trees that were 
planted throughout the length of Israel. We 
were fortunate enough to be there on Inde- 
pendence Day and the parade was held a year 
ago in Haifa and that was perhaps the most 
beautiful setting in which to see it because 
you had the Mediterranean Sea and Mount 
Carmel in back of you and it was a marvel- 
ously sunny day and it was a thrilling, 
thrilling experience. 

Our 12-day visit was all too short. We 
were so excited about this wonderful country 
and what is being accomplished and I know 
the tremendously important part that Ha- 
dassah has played in what has happened in 
Israel In the last 16 years—is it, since it was 
established? Yes, 17 now. 

Well, I will now read the few words that 
Dick expected to say to you today. 

As a partitioner in the musical theater, it 
is an important part of my job to deal with 
stories and I am convinced that the most in- 
spirational stories are those that depict cour- 
age and imagination and energy, stories that 
relate the triumph of the human spirit over 
all kinds of obstacles in the face of adversity. 

The history of Hadassah is that kind of 
story. But it’s even more exciting and heart- 
warming because it is based on fact rather 
than fiction. 

When the late Henrietta Szold founded 
your organization in 1912 in the old Temple 
Emanuel here in New York, it consisted of 12 
members. Today there are more than 300,000 
members located in all 50 States and Puerto 
Rico. Hadassah's initial project consisted of 
two lone nurses sent by you to struggle 
against the squalor, the disease and the mal- 
nutrition that beset the children of Palestine 
50 years ago. 

Having recently seen for myself the Hadas- 
sah Hebrew University Medical Center on 
the outskirts of Jerusalem with its magni- 
ficent hospital, its clinics and its medical, 
dental, and nursing schools, I am convinced 
that this accomplishment is among the most 
outstanding in the whole noble history of 
philanthropy. But you haven't stopped 
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there. Through the World Youth Aliyah 
movement, you have helped to resettle over 
100,000 children in Israel and there you have 
trained and rehabilitated them. 

You have been the largest contribu- 
tor to the Jewish National Fund which has 
converted thousands of square miles of arid 
wasteland into productive fields. Through 
your efforts, hundreds of medical research 
projects are contributing to the world's store 
of medical knowledge and these activities 
constitute only a few of Hadassah’s major 
accomplishments during the past half 
century. 

Furthermore, you have achieved this proud 
record with dignity, with efficiency, and with 
a selfless dedication that has won the ad- 
miration of every one to whom compassion 
is more than just a word. 

The American women of Hadassah, past 
and present, have faithfully practiced the 
credo of the ancient Jewish physician Maim- 
onides. “In the sufferer, let me see only the 
human being.” 

In the face of Hadassah's magnificent his- 
tory, I am deeply moved that you have been 
gracious enough to include me in this 
most distinguished group of Myrtle Wreath 
recipients. I accept your award with pride, 
with gratitude, and with the recognition that 
it symbolizes all that is best in American and 
Jewish traditions. 

Thank you from the bottom of my heart, 
[Applause.] 

Senator MARGARET CHASE SMITH. I deeply 
appreciate the great honor you have ac- 
corded me with your Myrtle Wreath Award. 
In all humility I do hope that I am worthy 
of it. 

For I have the greatest respect and ad- 
miration for Hadassah in its wonderful 
record of service to humanity. I mean 
specificaly your efforts to help safeguard the 
democratic—spelled with a small “d”—way 
of life here in the United States: your coun- 
trywide medical and public health system in 
Israel; and your work toward peace and se- 
curity throughout the world. 

You have answered with a most impressive 
“Yes” that very crucial question of-“Am I 
my brother’s keeper?” and at a time when 
too many Americans are giving a timid and 
almost silent. “No.” 

Because I feel so very strongly on this 
matter I do want to repeat observations and 
cite cases as I have before done both in in- 
formal and private discussions and in formal 
and public statements. 

Each of us has the responsibility to meet 
our obligations to ourselves and society and 
the reason for that responsibility is set forth 
in the statement many of you will recall— 
that The only thing necessary to insure the 
triumph of evil is for enough good men to do 
nothing.” 

Let me recall your memory to some specific 
examples. The court trial of one of the 
American prisoners in Korea—the trial and 
conviction of an American who threw two 


human specimens suffering from diarrhea. 
There were 40 Americans in that hut. The 
two were thrown out of the hut to freeze to 
death. 

The man who threw them out was put on 
trial. But of even greater concern should be 
the fact that 37 other men in that hut didn't 
lift a finger to do anything about it. 

This ts a forceful and frightening example 
of the saying that “The only thing neces- 
sary to insure the triumph of evil is for 
enough good men to do nothing.” 

Within the past year we have read in our 
newspapers of a 28-year-old woman stabbed 
to death while 38 of her neighbors admitted 
hearing her cries for help, but—did nothing. 
Yes, “Evil triumphs when good men do 


An 18-year-old girl, in broad daylight, was 
assaulted, beaten, stripped. When she broke 
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away from her 88-year-old assailant and 
pleaded for help, some 40 onlookers were at- 
tracted by her cries, but they—did nothing. 
Yes, “Evil triumphs when good men do noth- 


On a beach in our country, 12 adults stood 
passively by ignoring the pleas of a man who 
was trying without success to rescue a drown- 
ing boy. There is a frightening development 
of a behavior pattern on the part of too 
many of our citizens who, when asked about 
their doing nothing in the face of crime or 
unpleasantness, give the shocking answer of 
“I didn’t want to become involved”—who 
callously refused to be their brother's keeper. 

The sophistry of “not getting involved” 
and refusing to be “my brother's keeper” is 
pervasive. We-see it even in semantics, In 
recent years, there has been a growing awe 
and admiration for pragmatists whose 
philosophy is that the end justifies the 
means. There has been too much glorifica- 
tion of the angle players, the corner cutters, 
the sharp shooters and the “goof offs.” 

Many years ago, the word “square” was 
one of the most honored and respected words 
in our vocabulary. A square deal was an 
honest deal. A square meal a good and full 
meal. It was the square shooter rather 
than the sharp shooter who was admired. 
When you were financially square, you had 
paid all your debts. 

What is a square“ today? He's the fellow 
who never learned to get away with it— 
the one who volunteers when he doesn't have 
to—who tries to do better than others—who 
has to be reminded to go home because he’s 
so lost in his work—whose heart beats faster 
and who gets choked up when the band 
plays the Star-Spangled Banner and the flag 
unfurls. 


Yes, he's the fellow who says, “I am my 
brother’s keeper” and means it. 

We used to respect character as real 
power instead of pragmatism—to 
recognize that mind without heart, intel- 
ligence without ethics, cleverness without 
goodness—all have dangerous flaws. 

A man of character was a person uni- 
versally acclaimed and for in- 
tegrity, honor, responsibility, and determiná- 
tion—who was willing to be “his brother's 
keeper.” 

Now the word character“ has been pros- 
tituted for when someone is referred to as 
being a character, he is considered a square, 
an eccentric, an odd-ball—as being abnormal. 

Yes, one of America’s greatest needs today 
is for more people who are square and who 
have character and who are willing to be 
their brother’s keeper—who dedicate them- 
Selves to the welfare of humanity as does 
your Hadassah, 

I say, Thank God for you“ - and God 
bless all of you, 


Term of Office for Members of the U.S. 
House of Representatives 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. DAVE MARTIN 


OF NEBRASKA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, January 6, 1965 


Mr. MARTIN of Nebraska. Mr. 
Speaker, I have today introduced a joint 
resolution to amend the Constitution of 
the United States to make the term of 
office 4 years instead of 2 for Members 
of the U.S. House of Representatives. 

Under my resolution, one-half of the 
Members of the U.S. House of Repre- 
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sentatives would be elected every 2 years 
for a 4-year term. 

This resolution would offer several 
advantages over the present 2-year 
terms: 


First. Members would be able to de- 
yote more time and energy to their com- 
mittee work and legislative duties and 
less time working toward reelection. 

Second. The resolution would provide 
greater continuity in the membership of 
the House since only one-half of the 
total membership would be up for re- 
election every 2 years. 

Third. In view of the fact that the 
average Member now represents slightly 
over 400,000 people, in contrast to the 
First Congress where the average Mem- 
ber represented approximately 45,000 
people, this tremendous increase in the 
workload justifies a 4-year term instead 
of the original 2-year term. 

Fourth, Many able young men with 
family responsibilities are hesitant to 
run for election to the House of Repre- 
sentatives because of the 2-year term 
and the constant job of campaigning. 
By making this a 4-year term, more 
young men would be attracted to seeking 
election to the U.S. House of Represent- 
atives. 

Fifth. Costs of campaigning have in- 
creased tremendously within the last few 
years and many qualified people decide 
against running because of the combina- 
tion of a 2-year term and the excessive 
cost of a campaign. 

Sixth. The physical burden of a cam- 
paign every 2 years is most exhausting 
and is no doubt a contributing factor to 
the number of deaths of Members from 
each Congress. 

I have discussed the merits of this 
proposal wth many people in my district, 
both Republicans and Democrats, and 
have their unanimous approval of a 4- 
year term for Members of the House of 
Representatives. I hope early favorable 
consideration is given to this resolution- 


Wyoming Tightens Up on “Happy-Time” 
Money 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. MILWARD L. SIMPSON 


OF WYOMING 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Wednesday, January 6, 1965 


Mr. SIMPSON. Mr. President, the 
January issue of Reader’s Digest includes 
a condensation of an article by Earl and 
Anne Selby, reprinted from the National 
Civic Review. The article is entitled 
“Wyoming Tightens Up on 'Happy-Time 
Money.” This well-written article is 8 
study of unemployment-compensation 
abuse—and its cure—in Wyoming. It 
points out not only the pitfalls inherent 
in overly liberal employment compensa- 
tion, but also the difficulties which a€- 
crue when a legislature attempts to re- 
tire Santa Claus” before the something- 
for-nothing fever bankrupts the State. 

To those of my colleagues and readers 
of the Recorp whose States may also be 
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beset by abuses of unemployment com- 
pensation, I recommend reading of the 
Selby article, and I ask unanimous con- 
sent that it be printed in the Appendix 
of the RECORD: 

There being no objection, the conden- 
sation of the article was ordered to be 
printed in the Recorp, as follows: 
Wrominc Trontens Ur on “Happr-Trme” 

MonkY: A Case STUDY or UNEMPLOYMENT- 

COMPENSATION ABUSE—AND ITs CURE 


We turned our tape recorder off. We had 
been interviewing a Wyoming labor-union 
Official on the effects of that State’s new, 
tightened-up unemployment-compensation 
law, and he had criticized it as harsh and re- 
etrictive, an insult to people thrown out of 
work, 

“Now that we're off the record,” he said, 
smiling wryly, “I'l admit that the old law 
was too soft—it went so far that some people 
got to thinking of compensation as a way 
of life. They figured they could work a 
While, then just rest and draw benefits. It 
happens everywhere. Don't quote me by 
name, but frankly we needed something like 
this new law.” 

He was recognizing a painful fact: in many 
of our States, the unemployment compensa- 
tion laws, originally designed to tide work- 
ers over periods of enforced inactivity while 
they hunted for new jobs, have been rid- 
died with loopholes which encourage all who 
want something for nothing. 

Wyoming, although it is one of our least 
populous States, had long been afflicted with 
all the abuses and distortions of the com- 
pensation systems prevalent in larger, more 
industrial States. And when, in 1957, the 
State legislature liberalized the already lib- 
eral unemployment benefits, the door was 
opened wide to the twin human weaknesses 
of laziness and cupidity. The next 6 years 
saw a public binge at the trough of un- 
employment compensation—a happy time 
for everybody who wanted a prolonged vaca- 
tion at public expense. 

The following cases and practices were 
typical: 

A girl was brought to trial and found 
guilty of embezzling her employer’s funds. 
Since more than 4 weeks had elapsed be- 
tween the date of her dismissal from the job 
and the day she filed her claim, the State 
promptly granted her unemployment com- 
pensation. When the outraged employer 
registered an official objection, the State's 
only response was a letter stating that the 
girl's unemployment compensation would not 
be charged against the employer's account. 

A fieldhand was asked to help out with 
barn chores during the winter months when 
outdoor work was slack. He refused, quit— 
and after a month was granted unemploy- 
ment benefits. 

A man gave up his job in another State 
because he decided that the climate did not 
agree with him, He filed for compensation 
in Wyoming, where he had previously worked. 
He stated lamely that he had consulted a 
doctor—several years earlier. In spite of an 
official ruling stating that self-diagnosis of 
an allment may not be accepted as good 
cause for quitting work, the applicant was 
not denied benefits. He merely had to wait 
4 wecks—the maximum penalty under the 
law at that time—for his first check instead 
of starting to draw compensation at once. 

Benefits to casual workers who had no in- 
tention of becoming year-round employees 
were handed out lavishly. It was necessary 
only to earn $250 in one 3-month period 
and §125 in another to qualify. This rule 
was an obvious temptation: pick up a tempo- 
rary job, hold it for a few weeks, then push 
up to the trough and share in the largess. 
Many a small farmer planted in the spring, 
took a job for wages in early summer, then 
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reaped a double harvest during the late sum- 
mer and early fall—one from the land, the 
other from the State. 

Residents of neighboring South Dakota 
noted Wyoming’s bonanza and came across 
the border in considerable numbers for sum- 
mer work. Returning home in the autumn, 
they drew from Wyoming more liberal unem- 
ployment benefits than if they had worked 
in their own State. 

In many cases, the same person received 
unemployment benefits and social security 
simultaneously. 

A highway contractor offered some of his 
men, who had been laid off during severe 
weather, $2 an hour for winter repair work 
in his shops. They declined. They were 
drawing $53 a week in nontaxable compensa- 
tion. If they worked 40 hours a week in the 
repair shops, they would have to pay income 
tax and would end up with only about $16 
more take-home pay than they were already 
getting for doing nothing. It wasn't worth 
it. 

Wyoming’s scale of benefits was top 
bracket—right up with the industrial States, 
which have a higher cost of living. In the 
first half of 1960. Wyoming tied for first place 
in highest average weekly benefits. Only 
three States had higher maximum weekly 
benefits. A claimant could collect up to 
55 percent of the State’s average wage for 
26 weeks—a total of $1,222—and also pick up 
an extra $6 a week as a dependency allow- 
ance for two children. He could also earn 
any amount up to 50 percent of his benefits 
without any reduction in his State checks. 

Unemployment compensation, of course, is 
financed by a tax on employers, and in Wyo- 
ming, as in other States, employers with a 
record of solid employment through the years 
pay less than firms where employment 
fluctuates. Some with perfect records pay 
nothing. Wyoming’s law, however, estab- 
lished a whole series of complicated gim- 
micks whereby some employers could escape 
compensation taxes more easily than others. 
As a result, within 2 years after the 1957 law 
went into effect, 30 percent of the Staten 
employers were paying no compensation 
taxes at all. 

The inevitable penalty for such profligacy 
became evident. Soon the State was paying 
out 39 percent more in benefits than it was 
collecting from employers. The reserve fund 
began shrinking drastically, From $16 mil- 
lion In 1953, it was to melt to $3 million 
before action was taken in 1963. To check 
the downhill flow, in 1959 the State’s Em- 
ployment Security Commission proposed that 
the employer be taxed on the first $4.200 of 
an employee’s earnings instead of the first 
$3,000. 

At this point trouble began for the bu- 
reaucrats. It was started by a young man 
named Jack Knott, newly appointed man- 
ager of the Associated General Contractors 
of Wyoming and a management appointee on 
the advisory council of the employment 
commission, Knott started digging diligent- 
ly into the States compensation practices. He 
was joined in his investigations by Russell 
W. Beamer, executive secretary of the Wy- 
oming Mining Association. 

The commission had hoped to push 
through the tax hike in the legislative ses- 
sion of 1959. One morning Knott and Beam- 
er had breakfast with two members of the 
legislature. That same afternoon the house 
took up the compensation tax bill—which 

ly was all set to go through with a 
whoop and a holler, But when the two legis- 
lators who had conferred with Knott and 
Beamer had finished talking about all the 
abuses and loopholes that had been un- 
earthed, the house turned down the com- 
mission's bill by a vote of 26 to 23. 

The struggle was no means over. The 
State still had it old spendthrift unemploy- 
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ment-compensation law. The reserve fund 
was still sinking. And a lot of folks who 
shouldn’t have been were still relaxing at 
public expense on happy-time money. But 
Knott and Beamer had succeeded in raising 
the warning flag. 

About a year later, the efforts of the two 
men were reinforced by the arrival of Charles 
DeFoe, energetic new manager of the Wyom- 
ing Retail Merchants Association. DeFoe 
came from Oregon, where he had made a 
study of unemployment compensation. In 
his new position he saw immediately that 
Wyoming's jobless-pay system was headed for 
disaster. 


In 1961, the employment security com- 
mission renewed its demand for increased 
taxes on employers, and a new legislative 
battle erupted. Knott, Beamer, and DeFoe 
prepared their own bill and got it sponsored 
by interested legislators. The commission's 
bill died, and their measure landed on the 
Praca ad desk. But the Governor vetoed 

By this time, however, the State was 
aroused. The reserve fund was approaching 
the danger point; soon there would be noth- 
ing left to pay even the deserving jobless 
workers. It was obvious that before long 
all employers, even those with perfect em- 
ployment records, would be paying the maxi- 
mum tax. Suddenly, compensation reform 
was everyone’s busines. In the 1962 State 
election campaign, Clifford P. Hansen, Re- 
publican candidate for Governor, made it one 
of his principal issues, and was elected. 

DeFoe, Knott, and Beamer finally won 
their long battle in 1963. Their bill, tough 
but fair, was signed into law. The chief 

are: 

1. Under the old law, a worker who quit 
or was fired for cause could collect benefits, 
Now he gets none. 

2. The casual worker who under the old 
law regarded compensation as a vost- job 
bonus is now excluded. No one is eligible for 
benefits unles he has worked 26 weeks in a 
year, putting In at least 24 hours a week and 

ga minimum of 75 cents an hour. 

3. Full unemployment compensation and 
social security can no longer be collected 
simultaneously by the jobless worker. 


4. Maximum weekly benefits have been cut 
about 5 percent. 

5. The out-of-Stater who comes to Wyo- 
ming to work and later collects W: 
compensation checks In his home State is 
now subject to a 25-percent reduction in 
benefits. 

6. Any amount over $10 a week earned 
through temporary employment is now sub- 
tracted from unemployment benefits. 

7. Until the unemployment-benefit fund is 
bullt up to a safe level, all employers have 
to pay an extra one-half of 1 percent on 
their taxable payroll. 

This was drastic medicine for a State where 
many people had come to regard easy accers 
to public funds as a vested right. Oppo- 
nents predicted that business would suffer 
because a lot of people would have less spend- 
ing money. This hasn't happened. The 
State's economy—as reliably measured by 
volume of the sales tax—has not been hurt. 
And the compensation reserve fund doubled 
in the first year of the new law. When the 
legislature meets in January 1965, some re- 
finements may be made in the law, but the 
chances are that in basic outline it will re- 
main unchanged. 

“When a man is out of work through no 
fault of his own, after having been an hon- 
est-to-goodness member of the labor force, 
he is entitled to benefits,” says Jack Knott. 
“Here in W. most of us are all for that 
established principal. But when the system 
gets out of hand, something must be done 
if it is to survive and serve its purpose.” 


1965 
Boost Our Heritage 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. EDWARD J. DERWINSKI 


oF ILLINOIS. f 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, January 6, 1965 


Mr. DERWINSKI, Mr. Speaker, we 
are rightfully proud not only of the over- 
all history of our country but of the 
regional and local historic developments 
that collectively give us our great na- 
tional heritage. 

The Des Plaines Valley News, indepen- 
dent publication serving south Cook 
County, Il., in its issue of Thursday, 
November 19, 1964, discussed in a most 
effective and proper fashion the great 
historic activities of the past that took 
place specifically in the State, county, 
and local areas served by that news- 
paper. 

Recognizing the historic value of these 
comments, I place the editorial in the 
Recorp at this point: 

Boost OUR HERITAGE 


Countless trails of various Indian tribes 
converged on one spot in the Midwest for 
centuries, 

For this was the high ground between the 
rivers of the West and South between the 
swamps linking the west branch of the 
Chicago River to the Great Lakes region. 

It was a spot where the tribe traders 
rested before portaging their canoes and 
merchandise from one waterway system to 
another, where the shortest route was found 
the fastest. 

They paused for they had battled the 
downhill current and needed rest before be- 
ginning another waterway journey. 

Indians on the warpath from the north 
used the region as a spot to launch raids on 
other native tribes. 

Through this spot, the Indians held, a 
canal could be dug to link the two mighty 
waterway trade routes. 

When the Jesuit missionaries, Marquette 
and Joliet, explored the region and were 
teaching the natives, they were told of the 
Indians’ dream of linking the waterways. 

The French fur traders followed the steps 
of the missionaries and linked their empire 
with one outpost on the banks of the Des 
Plaines at the bend of the river and another 
at the mouth of the Chicago River which, 
incidently, was staffed by a Negro. 

Later the Pilgrims launched their first 
colony on the eastern shores of the unknown 
land. Powerful France lost its western trade 
empire to England in the wars. 

Then the Thirteen Original Colonies re- 
volved, forming a new nation. As part of the 
victory, they won control of the trading 
rights. The Northwest Territory was estab- 
lished. 

The new Nation saw the advantage of pro- 
tecting the trade route to the Southwest and 
built a fort known as Fort Dearborn. This 
protection gave settlers the courage to estab- 
lish homes in the wilderness, 

Indians then went on the warpath after 
losing faith in the newcomers’ promise of 
digging a waterway to link the mighty trade 
routes, Historians call the battle then fought 
the “Fort Dearborn Massacre.” 

An Indian fighter known as "Mad Anthony” 
Wayne was sent and the tribes lost their out- 
post. However, a treaty was signed in 1816 
giving a strip of land 10 miles wide on both 
sides of the proposed canal to the Federal 
Government. 
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When Illinois became a State, its bound- 
aries were shifted so that new canal would be 
constructed entirely within the new State. 

The convergence of the high land routes be- 
came the route of stagecoaches from Chicago 
to the west and north. The first tollway 
plank road linked to Summit Ridge. 

When railroads replaced the canoe and 
stagecoach, they chose the ridge to lay their 
route. Many know of the Santa Fe rail line 
linking the West, but few know that rail 
laying began along the banks of the Summit 
Ridge. The Gulf, Mobile & Ohio line fol- 
lowed soon after, using the same high ridge. 

At the convergence of the Indian trade 
routes, that of the first stagecoaches and 
where roadbuilder Colonel Archer turned to 
follow the ridge to dig the canal, today is a 
beautiful grassy knoll, laid by the southwest 
expressway builders. 

Mighty Chicago leaders, who today by rea- 
son of population and political strength have 
named various routes for presidential figures 
or noted men, should look to Summit. 

May it be known that Summit, the ridge 
from which the suburb took its name, gave 
birth to both Chicago and Ottawa, for Chi- 
cago would be still a swamp today were it 
not for the water dam at the bend of the 
Des Plaines within the village. 

All dwelling sites within Chicago and Ot- 
tawa were laid out by the canal commission 
in its survey. 

Many claim that the new expressway route 
should be known after Marquette. Perhaps 
they are correct. But let's carry out the name 
that existed before Marquette ever trod the 
land; namely, “Portage Road.” 

Let us move the monument which now 
marks Marquette’s stopover in his Journey of 
exploration to that grassy knoll so it could 
not remain weed grown and hidden at the 
foot of a block where the routes converged. 

Let us be proud of our heritage. Let our 
new generation of students be aware that 
because Summit stands on top of the Con- 
tinental Divide, Chicago exists, waters of the 
canal flow backward and a nation helped to 
grow mighty. 

Let the mighty Lawndale-Expressway com- 
plex be known as Portage Bridge and our 
little grassy knoll as the corner where his- 
tory marched since the coming of man to 
this land as Portage Point. 

Many communities in our area have 
marked their golden jubilee, but Summit 
marks its 75th or diamond jubilee in 1965, 
and may this writer be the first to ask that 
the grassy knoll at the junction of Lawn- 
dale and Archer be hereafter known as 
Portage Point. 


Strom Thurmond—Women Strike for 
Peace 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. STROM THURMOND 


OF SOUTH CAROLINA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Wednesday, January 6, 1965 


Mr. THURMOND. Mr. President, on 
December 8, 1964, Gerda Pugell, United 
Nations correspondent for the Mutual 
Broadcasting System, made a very in- 
teresting and significant broadcast con- 
cerning the organization “Women Strike 
For Peace.” Much has been in the news 
concerning this organization and its 
officers, some of whom have recently 
been indicted for contempt of Congress. 
The brief remarks of Miss Pugell put the 
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organization in proper perspective. I 

ask unanimous consent that this broad- 

cast be printed in the Appendix of the 

RECORD. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

EXCERPT FROM A BROADCAST BY GERDA PUGELL, 
UNITED. NATIONS CORRESPONDENT, MUTUAL 
BROADCASTING SYSTEM, DECEMBER 8, 1964 
While welcoming speeches for three new 

member states of the United Nations were 
in progress inside the U.N. Bullding, outside, 
on the United Nations Plaza, the “Women 
Strike For Peace” was holding a demonstra- 
tion, urging the admission of still another 
state, Red China. About 100 demonstrators, 
all women of course, carried signs reading 
“China must be included in all disarmament 
negotiations as a necessary step to lasting 
pence China must be seated in the United 
Nations immediately.“ Women Strike For 
Peace is a non-Government tion 
duly accredited to the U.N. and, as you know, 
its members are thousands of women— 
mostly mothers from all over the United 
States. They have been active in calling 
for test bans and disarmament before, but 
now, they say they are newly aroused by the 
dangers of Chinese nuclear testing, where- 
fore—ns one lady told me, “in an unpreo- 
edented action,” they have even written & 
letter to the President of Red China, pro- 
testing nuclear tests. One member of the 
group told me that Woman Strike For Peace 
hopes to attract more and more women all 
over the world, so that at the end, they'll be 
powerful enough to successfully pressure the 
men of the world to stop contamination of 
the world’s atmosphere with atomic tests and 
to Keep the peace. 

The idea, and especially the name of the 
organization made me think of the old Lisis- 
trata story and so I would have jokingly re- 
named them “Lisistrata Inc.,“ or "Lisistrata 
Ltd,”"—except that there is nothing funny 
about Women Strike for Peace, because I 
consider Women Strike for Peace a danger- 
ous organization. 

Dangerous, because obviously there are 
thousands of sincere and well-meaning 
mothers, who don't know—don't realize what 
they are saying. Iam sure that most of them 
are unaware that “phrases,” “ * words 
they have been taught smell to high heaven 
of communism, They are nothing but reiter- 
ations of all those typical expressions used 
in Communist propaganda. What I find 30 
dangerous about it, is precisely the fact that 
an unsuspecting person cannot detect it. It 
all seems so normal and innocent and the 
“cause” is such a sensible one. Of course, 
we all want to stop wars and nuclear test- 
ings; of course, we all want to live in & 
peaceful world, so why then would anyone 
find grounds to object to a dedicated orga- 
nization called Women Strike for Peace? It's 
the choice of words, that tips you off. It 
makes you think, if of all the possibilities of 
selecting words to express something, 
words they choose are the ones used in Com- 
munist propaganda, and that this goes com- 
pletely undetected by thousands of Ameri- 
can women, to what else, it makes you think, 
can these unsuspecting mothers be made a 
tool of next. 

This is why I said before that Women 
Strike for Peace is a dangerous organization. 
Nothing is more dangerous than unaware- 
ness of the extremely clever ways of Com- 
munhist propaganda. 

After reading petitions and press releases 
by this group and after having talked to two 
of its members, I have a hunch, and this i5 
shared by many of our friends in the United 
Nations, that most members of Women 
Strike for Peace don't know what they are 
doing but that the few who run the show 
know exactly what they are doing. 
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Dr. Alexander Meiklejohn, Educator, Phi- 
losopher, and Civil Libertarian, Dies 
Unexpectedly at 92 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ROBERT W. KASTENMEIER 


OF WISCONSIN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, January 6, 1965 


Mr. KASTENMEIER. Mr. Speaker, 
on Thursday, December 17, 1964, the 
Washington Post carried the following 
obituary upon the passing of Dr. Alex- 
ander Meiklejohn: 

Alexander Meiklejohn, who championed 
the unfettered interchange of ideas as the 
very essence of education, died unexpectedly 
yesterday at his home in Berkeley, Calif. He 
was 92. 


What is most noteworthy about this 
Opening paragraph is not that an emi- 
nent philosopher, educator, and civil lib- 
ertarian passed away at the age of 92— 
actually, he was approaching 93—but 
what is noteworthy is that he died unex- 
pectedly.“ And the fact is that his pass- 
ing was altogether unexpected, particu- 
larly by a group of proud and admiring 
alumni of the Meiklejohn Experimental 
College conducted on the University of 
Wisconsin campus in the early 1930's, 
who were at this very time planning a 
college reunion in Athens this April with 
Dr. Meiklejohn, as a fitting and proper 
setting for reviving the Socratic dialog 
on a number and variety of questions 
which are still perplexing mankind. 

I would like to include here a group of 
articles and editorials which were pub- 
lished in the wake of Dr. Meiklejohn's 
unexpected demise which pay in small 
measure tribute and homage to this great 
perceptive, noble, and courageous man 
of our time. 

The articles follow: 

[From the Washington (D.C.) Post, 
Dec. 17, 1964] 
ALEXANDER MEIKLEJOHN, FORMER AMHERST 
Heap 


Alexander Meiklejohn, who championed 
the unfettered interchange of ideas as the 
very essence of education, died unexpectedly 
yesterday at his home in Berkeley, Calif. He 
was 92. 

A former president of Amherst College, 
Mr. Meiklejohn resigned the post in 1923 in 
a storm of educational controversy that 
swirled around the center of his contention 
that the country’s intellectual heritage was 
being sacrificed on the altar of professional 
rote. 

A few years later he founded the short- 
lived (1927-32) School of Experimental Ed- 
ucation at the University of Wisconsin, 
which featured teaching methods that have 
since been standardized in many progressive 
institutions. 

The late President Kennedy presented him 
with the Presidential Medal of Freedom in 
1963 in recognition of his profound influ- 
ence on American education. 

His wife, three sons and a daughter sur- 
vive him. They are Kenneth A. Meiklejohn, 
of 1209 Ripon Road, Alexandria, vice chair- 
man of the Fairfax County Democratic 
Committee; Donald Meiklejohn, a professor 
at Syracuse University; Dr. Gordon Meikle- 
john, who heads the school of medicine at 
the University of Colorado; and Ann Stout, 
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of Berkeley, He also leaves 12 grandchil- 
dren, 


A native of Rochdale, England, Mr. Meikle- 
john came to this country at the age of 
elght. He was educated at Brown and Cor- 
nell Universities and in 1897 joined the 
Brown faculty as an instructor in philoso- 
phy. He became professor of logic and 
metaphysics there in 1906 and it was from 
that post that he moved in 1912 to the 
presidency of Amherst. 

From the start at the New England insti- 
tution, Mr. Meiklejohn showed he was not 
in consonance with the educational status 
quo. He reshaped the curriculum with new 
emphasis on the social sciences and he 
placed the control of student activities in 
the hands of the students themselves 
through a student board, 

Amherst flourished but internecine strife 
smoldered under his innovations and in 
1923 the storm broke. By unanimous vote 
of the board, backed by a majority of the 
faculty, Mr. Meiklejohn was asked to resign. 
Eight members of the faculty quit in sym- 
pathy with him and 12 seniors and one 
post-graduate student refused the diplomas 
they had earned. 

In later years he was the recipient of hon- 
orary degrees from Amherst among half a 
dozen other recognized seats of learning. 
Among his books on the subject of liberal 
education are The Liberal College“ and 
Freedom of the College.“ 

Washington alumni of Amherst joined 
him here last December at a reception 
in the Washington Center for Metropolitan 
Studies after President Johnson had pre- 
sented him with the Freedom Medal Presi- 
dent Kennedy had awarded him. 

“Do you remember the first lecture you 
gave us?“ one of the old grads began in the 
course of just such a conversational ex- 
change as Mr. Meiklejohn had made famous. 

“Lecture?” he interjected, smiling, and his 
questioner corrected himself immediately. 
“I mean the first time you talked to us,” he 
amended. 


Formal lectures were anathema in the 
Meiklejohn scheme of things. He sought 
to make students think for themselves, 
building their thoughts on a minute survey 
of Greek civilization in one concentrated 
dose and of American civilization in another, 


[From the Washington (D.C.) Post, Dec. 18, 
1964] 


ALEXANDER MEIKLEJOHN 

The death of Alexander Meiklejohn at the 
age of 92 robs the country of a national re- 
source—a figure almost uniquely symbolic of 
its libertarian tradition. This ramrod- 
straight, sparse, spectacled pher was 
at once scholar and polemicist, a man of 
learning and a champion of freedom. An 
implacable foe of every restraint on expres- 
sion, an inveterate champion of underdogs 
and lost causes, he was, nevertheless, a man 
of extraordinary sweetness, gentleness, and 
tolerance. 

Alec Meiklejohn was forever in the van- 
guard. As dean of Brown University, as 
president of Amherst College, as head of the 
experimental college at the University of 
Wisconsin, as chairman of the School for 
Social Studies in San Francisco, he pressed 
incessantly for educational ideas and prac- 
tices which were not to win general accept- 
ance for nearly half a century. All of higher 
education in the United States is today in- 
debted to him for his theorles and innova- 
tions. 

He was, above all other things, a gifted, 
inspired, and devoted teacher—a lover of 
learning and an inspirer of youth. He be- 
Heved that mental capacity is developed by 
exercise; and so he sought always to make 
students think and challenge and question. 
He abhorred monologue and delighted In dis- 
course. He relished argument from young- 
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sters, eliciting responsibility from them by 
treating them as responsible. Although he 
deplored reverence, he won it from innumer- 
able young men and women who worked un- 
der him. 

In the area of political controversy, Pro- 
fessor Meiklejohn always espoused the view 
that the first amendment was intended as an 
absolute barrier to any governmentally im- 
posed limitation on the expression o” politi- 
cal opinion. He made a distinction between 
political expression and the discussion of pri- 
vate interests, asserting that “under the Con- 
stitution, the freedom of advocacy or incite- 
ment to action by the Government may never 
be abridged. It is only advocacy or incite- 
ment to action by individuals or nonpolitical 
groups which is open to regulation.” 

Thus, he argued persistently and eloquently 
against Justice Holmes’ clear and present 
danger limitation of free speech. No belief 
or advocacy may be denied freedom,” he in- 
sisted, “if, in the same situation, opposing 
beliefs or advocacies are granted that free- 
dom.” He held a utilitarian view of freedom, 
believing that it is always expedient’'—that 
it affords the best assurance of wisdom in 
national affairs and the surest safeguard to 
national security. 

For all the passion of his opinions, Alec 
Meiklejohn never doubted the right of others 
to dispute them—never doubted the desir- 
ability of having them disputed. He repre- 
sented & great heritage. And he left a rich 
inheritance. 


[From the Nation, Dec. 28, 1964] 
ALEXANDER MEIKLEJOHN 


His influence was even greater than his 
achievements. The achievements—as educa- 
tor, as social philosopher, as theorist of free- 
dom and democracy—were deeply impressive, 
but his influence was incalculable. Through 
students and colleagues whose lives and out- 
look had been transformed by their asso- 
ciation with him, his influence radiated out- 
ward in ever-widening circles. His intelli- 
gence- his capacity to illuminate—was in- 
candescent. Well before the domestic witch 
hunt that accompanied the cold war got 
underway, he had foreseen that it would 
strike us and why. “What Does America 
Mean?” published in 1935 by W. W. Norton, 
is one of the great testaments of American 
freedom. 

Our frontier experience, he argued, had 
blinded us to the distinction between free- 
dom and independence—Senator Goldwater 
please note—and this confusion kept us from 
acknowledging that we love freedom more 
than anything else. Our commitment is to 
freedom, not to independence; freedom im- 
plies an obligation to respect the freedom of 
others; independence is self-assertion. Be- 
cause of this failure of insight, “there has 
come upon us, in recent years, a vivid sense 
of having been disloyal to our own purposes. 
In many ways we are obsessed by the fear of 
having betrayed ourselves.” 

The capacity to make distinctions of this 
sort was typical of his way of examining what 
appeared to be the insoluble dilemmas of 
democracy, The teacher's responsibility, he 
once wrote, had two aspects: “responsible 
for” and “responsible to.“ The teacher is re- 
sponsible for the students, not to them. He 
is responsible on behalf of parents, but not 
to them. No teacher worth his salt would 
ever agree that the success or failure of his 
teaching was to be judged by what parents 
thought of it. Nor was the teacher responsi- 
ble to the public. More than anything else,” 
he wrote, “the public interest of a democ- 
racy demands that its learning and teaching 
shall be free, shall not be subject to popular 
pressure or review * * *. No democracy can 
afford to have either its courts or its learn- 
ing subject to its own whims, its caprices, its 
ignorance, or even its commonsense.” To 
whom, then, is the teacher responsible? “As 
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against the truth which scholars have there 
is the truth for which they strive.” It is rare- 
ly achleved but “somehow in the very nature 
of the world itself there is a meaning which 
we seek, a which is there whether 
we find it or not. That meaning is the final 
standard of our work, the measure of all we 
do or hope to do or fail todo. To it we are 
responsible. 

Alexander Meiklejohn was an American 
idealist in whose presence “realists” and 
“pragmatists” seemed shortsighted and naive. 
His courage was intellectually and morally 
exhilarating. At a time when other philos- 
ophers were cashing in on the cold war by 
hedging their commitments to freedom, he 
proudly reaffirmed his commitment and 
thereby gave courage to the legion of the 
faint-of-heart. At 92, frail but indomitable, 
he was active in the campaign to abolish the 
House Committee on Un-American Activities. 
Last December, President Johnson awarded 
him the Medal of Freedom, the Nation's 
highest civilian honor; for once the right 
honor was given to the right man. 


[From the Washington (D.C.) Post, Dec. 25, 
1964] 


LETTER TO THE EprroR—MEIKLEJOHN’S 
INFLUENCE 

The late Alexander Meiklejohn was the con- 
science of all those who had once sat at his 
feet and learned from him what it means to 
apply the Socratic precept about the unex- 
amined life. While his name is indelibly as- 
sociated with Brown University, with Am- 
herst College, and with the Experimental Col- 
lege at the University of Wisconsin, it should 
not be forgotten that Mr. Meiklejohn had a 
profound influence in the shaping of what 
has, since 1937, been called the new program 
at St. John’s College in Annapolis. 

One of the cofounders of this new pro- 
gram, Scott Buchanan, had been a student 
of Meiklejohn’s at Amherst and the freshman 
or Greek“ year at St. John's can trace its 
descent from the Experimental College at the 
University of Wisconsin. 

Those who were at St. John’s in the early 
days of the New Program remember the an- 
nual spring visit of Mr. Meiklejohn to Annap- 
olis when he would give a series of formal 
lectures, play a bit of tennis in the afternoon 
(he was only 70 then), and sit in the coffee 
shop “corrupting the youth of Athens” by 
asking the students to wrestle with the hard, 
ultimate questions. To have known Mr. 
Meiklejohn at all was an honor, but to have 
had him as a teacher when young was truly 
a rare privilege. 


Curvy CHASE, 


HARRISON SASSCER. 


The Republican Challenge for 1965 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. DURWARD G. HALL 


OF MISSOURI 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, January 6, 1965 


Mr. HALL. Mr. Speaker, on Monday, 
the Chairman of the Republican National 
Committee, the Honorable Dean Burch, 
addressed the District of Columbia 
League of Republican Women on the 
8 “The Republican Challenge for 

Mr. Burch addressed himself to the 

challenge facing his party this year, but 
I believe his remarks also present a suc- 
cinct statement of the challenge facing 
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the American two-party system at this 
juncture in our history. 

I commend a study of Mr. Burch’s ad- 
dress to all those interested in the future 
of one of our great American political 
parties and of our two-party. political 
system. With unanimous consent, I in- 
clude the text of Mr, Burch’s speech in 
the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD. 

THE REPUBLICAN CHALLENGE FOR 1965 


(Address by the Honorable Dean Burch, 
Chairman, Republican National Commit- 
tee, before the District of Columbia League 
of Republican Women, January 4, 1965) 
The start of a new year is traditionally a 

time for assessment and resolution. As 

Americans, we are concerned about the state 

of the Union—and as Republicans, about the 

state of our party. 

Today I would like to discuss with you 
the state of our party. 

Where do we stand and where we are 
headed? 

There are those who would direct all our 
energies to reassessing our party's effort in 
1964. Still others are looking ahead solely 
to the election challenge of 1966 and 1968. 

I agree that we must consider the lessons 
of past defeats so as to create the conditions 
for future victories, But as chairman of 
your national committee I submit that to do 
this we must first meet the challenge of this 
year, 1965. 

Unity and purpose are the primary needs 
of our party if we are to meet the Republican 
challenge for 1965. This doesn't mean that 
all Republicans must agree on all matters. 
It does mean that we must recognize and 
stand by the fundamental principles which 
make us Republicans—and which distinguish 
us from our Democrat opposition. 

There are ideological ties which bind us to 
our Republican home. Party unity can be 
achieved only by strengthening these ties for 
all Republicans—whether eastern or western, 
liberal or conservative. 

Unity cannot be achieved by seeking to 
cut that tie from other Republicans—that is, 
by closing the doors of our party to all those 
with whom we sometimes disagree. 

If we succeed in our efforts to meet the 
challenge of 1965, this can be a year of 
Republican Party unity and opportunity. 
But if we fail—tf 1965 becomes a year spent 
in division and recriminatlon—the year of 
the scapegoat—then we will also fall our 
larger duty to the Nation as the party of 
responsible opposition. 

The postelection criticism we have all 
heard reminds me of the comment of Mar- 
shal Joffre, the French commander, when 
asked whether he could be credited with 
having won the Battle of the Marne, 

“I do not know,” replied the Marshall, 
“who is responsible for winning the battle. 
But if we had not won, I know who would 
have lost it." Or to put it another way, 
success has many parents but failure is an 
orphan. 

Perhaps the search for scapegoats is an 
inevitable consequence of defeat, military 
or political. But as I have said many times 
in recent weeks, the real challenge for Re- 
publicans in 1965 is not what to do about 
Dean Burch. It ts what to do in order to 
strengthen our party's role as the historic 
spokesman for responsible government and 
those principles which have made our coun- 
try great. 

The question we should be asking if our 
party is to achieve unity is not: Who lost 
the election? It is: Why are we Republi- 
cans? 

Let's seek out and emphasize those vital 
principles which brought us together as a 
party and have held us together as a party 
for over a century—through years of victory 
and years of defeat. 
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Why are we Republicans? 

Fundamentally, we are Republicans be- 
cause we believe that while government must 
serve in the creation of an orderly society, 
it must never replace individual responsi- 
bility in forming that society. 

The Republican Party believes in the in- 
dividual. And we are Republicans because 
we believe that government is the servant of 
the individual citizen—and that the true 
greatness of our society rests not in govern- 
ment power but in individual rights and 
responsibilities. 

In terms of the specific domestic issues 
facing the American people today, this 
meens: 

We are Republicans because we are com- 
mitted to those programs and policies which 
truly advance the principle of equality of 
opportunity for all Americans. We are Re- 
publicans because we support these pro- 
grams and policies not as a matter of po- 
litical expediency, but as a matter of politi- 
cal principle. 

We are Republicans because in 1965, as in 
1865, ours Is the party of Lincoln. 

We are Republicans because we regard the 
well-being of citizens in human rather than 
political terms. 

We are Republicans because we consider 
the needs of our senior citizens in the light 
of individual requirements rather than bu- 
Treaucratic powers. And we consider the 
needs of our younger citizens in terms of 
thelr opportunity, not ours. 

In brief, we are Republicans because we 
believe in strengthening pregrams—not in 
fattening the bureaus and the agencies as- 
signed to carry out programs. 

We are Republicans then because we are 
interested in our fellow Americans as human 
beings—not simply as potential votes. 

Why are we Republicans? Let me tell 
you: 

We are Republicans because we believe in 
an America in which government is an ally 
of business, agriculture, and labor—but not 
the ultimate arbiter, intruding into every 
aspect of the country’s economic life. 

We are Republicans because we know that 
before the great society came the free so- 
ciety. And because we understand that what 
the Democrats really aim for is not a great 
soclety at all—merely greater government 
control over all segments of American society. 
This necessarily results in the diminution of 
the free society. 

We are Republicans because we strongly 
support economic policies to create a na- 
tional prosperity based not on artificial GOV- 
ernment stimuli but on sound economic 
grounds, 

Now, when I say we“ believe in these 
principles, I mean all Republicans. For de- 
spits any differences among us, the domestic 
positions I have briefly outlined here are 
fundamental to our existence as one of the 
two major American political parties. 

And regardless of other differences—geo- 
graphic or ideological—these are the ties 
which bind us to our Republican home in 
this year of 1965. 

But there are also other reasons, common 
reasons, why we are Republicans: 

We hold dear the freedom and security of 
our country and we are realists in assessing 
outside threats to that freedom and security 
in the modern thermonuclear age. 

In terms of specific foreign policy prob- 
lems facing our country today, this means: 

We are Republicans because we recognize 
that a true and lasting peace in today’s world 
depends on maintaining American strength 
material and moral. 

We are Republicans because we remember 
and understand the lessons of recent his- 
tory—and we don't believe a sound foreign 
policy can be bullt on wishful thinking and 
gambling on our Communist adveraries’ in- 
tentions and conduct. 
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We are Republicans because, we believe 
that world respect for our country can only 
be based on firmness in the face of aggres- 
sion, whether petty or great. 

We are opposed to such fallacies as 
to halt an aggressor with what President 
Johnson recently described as a policy of 
“creative inaction.” 

We are Republicans because we believe 
that the American people are entitled to 
know the truth concerning the worldwide 
dangers which beset our country and our 
allies. Government paternalism in domestic 
affairs is bad enough. But the “Father 
Knows Best“ information policy of the ad- 
ministration today poses a serious threat to 
our country’s basic institutions. 

A significant example of the differing phi- 
losophies of the two parties is that Repub- 
cans have faith in the American people. 

We are Republicans because we have faith 
in the American people's good sense and 
ability to understand the facts regarding our 
national security—and we believe they 
should have the full facts on which to base 
their judgments. 

The Johnson administration—lacking such 
faith—prefers that its information policy on 
foreign affairs operate in a semidarkness in 
which the American people have less than 
the full truth. 

So here again we find an issue upon which 
all Republicans stand together. For the cen- 
tral theme of Republican history is faith in 
the American people and opposition to gov- 
ernment in all forms. 

Why are we Republicans? I repeat: If we 
are to be a responsible and effective party of 
opposition—if we are to regain executive and 
legislative power nationally—we must keep 
this question uppermost in our minds. 

The answers point up those principles 
which unify us as a party. And we must 
never forget that our primary argument must 
be with those administration programs and 
policies which run counter to our own phil- 
osophy of government. 

Now should there be any doubt about the 
unanimity of Republican adherence to these 
basic postures of our party, let me assure you 
that these are positions which have been 
spelled out clearly and repeatedly in our na- 
tional platforms and by our national candi- 
dates over the years, As recently as a month 
ago, in a speech in New York, General Eisen- 
hower eloquently restated these fundamental 
precepts concerning the relationship between 
government and the individual American, 

I personally have a strong conviction that 
the needs of the Nation—and the overriding 


necessity of maintaining an effective two- , 


party system—come above all else, Our 
country will not be served if we as a party 
retreat from any of the principles or 
philosophies which spell out the differences 
between Republicans and Democrats, 

History has told us that when any one 
party enjoys a political monopoly such as the 
one that now exists, this excessive power 
. leads to corruption, erosion of freedom for 
all of us, and to a weakening of our leader- 
ship in world affairs. 

As your national chariman, my goal is to 
create in the Republican Party a party of 
the majority strong enough to carry any 
candidate, rather than placing our depend- 
ence upon any candidate who can carry the 
party. 

Our elections of the future must not be 
popularity contests—bouts between person- 
alities—but a decisionmaking process where 
traditional American ideals and positive pro- 
grams to implement them hold the limelight 
of public attention. The issues must be 
debated fully, and hates and prejudices must 
be discarded for the common good. 
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I think this can be accomplished only if 
we as Republicans tell our story between now 
and the next election in terms of a unanimity 
of thought and action which will transcend 
all other considerations. We must redouble 
our efforts to seek and achieve fair play in 
the public media which is so influential In 
national affairs today. This can be done only 
if we demonstrate a united faith in what 
we believe to be best for America, rather 
than merely concentrating on the mistakes of 
the opposition. 

If past performance is any guide—and if 
Lyndon Johnson really meant some of the 
things he said during the recent campaign 
then let me assure you that we'll have a full- 
time argument on our hands during the next 
4 years. 

This isn't to say that Republican equate 
opposition simply with obstruction. In the 
midsixties, responsible opposition and a con- 
cern for the public good demand a positive 
approach to our country’s problems. 

For such an approach we can look to our 
party's representation in Congress for lead- 
ership and guidance. Our leadership in the 
House and Senate is capable of providing 
such guidance. These are the men who are 
writing the record on a day-to-day basis and 
they are all men of high goodwill and ability 
who have the best interests of our party and 
Nation at heart. 

No less a challenge for 1965 lies outside 
of Washington, however, on the State and 
local levels of government. The Republican 
Party is uniquely qualified to meet this 
challenge, for ours is the party that believes 
in greater State and local responsibility in 
government affairs. 

Make no mistake, if America’s State and 
local governments are to survive the on- 
slaught of Federal centralization, the coun- 
try must look to Republican leadership. 

It remains with Republican Governors, 
mayors, and other State and local officials to 
shape our party’s record in legislatures and 
city halls throughout the 50 States. 

Like General Eisenhower, I am hopeful 
that 1965 will see an end to prefix Republi- 
canism. For when it comes down to meeting 
the challenges posed by our Democrat op- 
position, we cannot afford to divide ourselves 
as eastern or western Republicans, conserva- 
tive or liberal Republicans, Goldwater, or 
Scranton, or Rockefeller Republicans. 

This is our paramount challenge, Are we 
going into the fleld to join issue with Demo- 
crats and to uphold our historic responsi- 
bility as a party of unity—or as a party of 
division, weakened and rent by internal 
conflict? 

The principle of party unity—of reaching 
for that which binds us together rather than 
that which separates us—is indispensible to 
our party’s future. It cannot be accom- 
plished by any one man or group of men 
dedicated above all else to their own political 
successes. Nor can we achieve unity by 
listening to the siren songs of those people 
outside our party who tell us gratuitously 
what is wrong with Republicanism and how 
to correct it. Unity can be accomplished 
only by the full party itself working together 
with single purpose: Victory at the polls for 
every Republican, based on our common 
dedication to Republican principles, 

It is this conviction that sustains me in 
our effort to meet the Republican challenge 
for 1965. It was Winston Churchill who 
pointed out: “If we open a quarrel between 
the past and the present, we shall find that 
we have lost the future.” 

That was good advice for Englishmen in 
the 1940's. I submit that it is excellent ad- 
vice for Republicans in this country as we 
ready ourselves for the challenge of the year 
ahead. 


January 6 
Repayment in Insults 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. EDWARD J. DERWINSKI 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, January 6, 1965 


Mr, DERWINSKI. Mr. Speaker, the 
continued deterioration in the conduct 
of foreign affairs is seen in an especially 
clear light in the relations of the United 
States with the United Arab Republic. 

The fact that the United Arab Re- 
public, by its support of so-called Congo 
rebels, is violating international law and 
working against the interests of its own 
people is clear. In addition, it sees fit to 
publicly abuse the United States to whom 
it should be forever indebted. 

The Chicago Daily News, in a timely 
editorial on Saturday, December 26, 1964, 
discussed this area of foreign relations. 

The editorial follows: 


REPAYMENT IN INSULTS 


Americans learned long ago that helping a 
foreign government brings small returns in 
friendship or gratitude. But seldom has for- 
eign aid returned such ingratitude and in- 
sults as have flowed from Gamal Abel Nasser 
of the United Arab Republic. 

In repid succession, Nasser’s followers 
burned the American-built library in Cairo 
and shot down a private American plane, and 
Nasser himself told our Ambassador to go 
drink from the sea—the Egyptian equivalent 
of “jump in the lake.” He boasts of help- 
ing the savage rebels in the Congo, and says 
if we do not like it we can take our gifts of 
food elsewhere. 

This is the best suggestion Nasser has come 
up with in a long time.. Egypt has been get- 
ting about $140 million worth of grain and 
other food from the United States each year 
on what amounts to a gift basis. Payment 
is made in Egyptian currency, virtually 
worthless outside the country. It is stand- 
ard procedure for such currencies to be used 
only for projects within the country that in 
the long run help the beneficiary country far 
more than the United States. 

What sparked Nasser’s particular anger was 
an implied U.S. demand for real money— 
dollars—for the food we sell, rather than 
Egyptian currency. In short, the gift sup- 
ply might dry up if the Egyptian dictator 
does not call off his vicious anti-American 
attacks. 

We do not sell our dignity, not even for a 
billion pounds,“ Nasser said. Just what dig- 
nity he had in mind is not readily apparent. 
Perhaps he meant the show of dignity last 
month when his mobs burned the John F, 
Kennedy Library in Cairo. Or the dignity 
expressed by his Russian-built fighter planes 
in shooting down a slow, unarmed American 
cargo plane. Or the dignity he derives from 
contributing to a state of savage anarchy in 
the Congo. 

It is true that things have not been going 
too well for Nasser of late. His dreams of 
setting up a pan-Arab federation with him- 
self in the driver's seat have not worked out. 
Egypt itself has made little headway under 
his leadership. His desperate bid for power 
and prestige elsewhere in Africa brings him 
into conflict with other dictators in the new 
oe as ambitious and unscrupulous as 

e is. 
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But there is no reason why the United 
States has to accept a role as target of his 
temper tantrums born of frustration. Nearly 
$1 billion in U.S. aid has poured into Egypt 
since 1946, in one form or another, but there 
is no law that says the flow must continue. 

Let the charred wreckage of the US. 
library stand as a reminder to the mobs in 
Cairo that they destroyed a thing of value 
and beauty intended for their benefit. Let 
all aid be cut until Nasser regains some 
civility. 


Address by the Honorable Dean Rusk, 
Secretary of State 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JAMES G. FULTON 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, January 4, 1965 


Mr. FULTON of Pennsylvania. Mr. 
Speaker, under leave to extend my re- 
marks in the Recorp, I include the fol- 
lowing address by Hon. Dean Rusk, Sec- 
retary of State: 

ADDRESS BY THE HONORABLE DEAN RUSK, SEC- 
RETARY OF STATE, TO THE CHAMBER OF COM- 
MERCE OF GREATER PITTSBURGH, PITTSBURGH, 
Pa., NovemBER 10, 1964 


I 


Governor Lawrence, President Schulten, 
Mayor Barr, Congressman Fulton, Your Ex- 
cellencies, ladies and gentlemen, members 
and guests of the Chamber of Commerce of 
Greater Pittsburgh, it is always a pleasure 
to visit the “New” Pittsburgh, the ever newer 
Pittsburgh, with all of its vitality and its 
Progressiveness in so many fields. What you 
have done here in physical renovation and 
beautification, in controlling smoke and 
floods, in expanding your educational and 
health facilities, and your cultural activi- 
ties, is justly famed. You have set an inspir- 

example in constructive cooperation 
among public authorities and enlightened 
private citizens. 

It is a privilege to take part in this great 
fair and forum—and particularly to at- 
tend this session devoted to the theme: 
“Pittsburgh, a Supplier of Products and 
Know-How to the World Market.” I must 
confess that I should have preferred to at- 
tend without making a speech. During re- 
cent weeks, in the quadrennial period or- 
dained for debate and choice by the Ameri- 
can people, I made a Secretary of State's 
normal quota of speeches. For, it seemed to 
me that when the foreign policies of the 
United States were being publicly discussed, 
the Secretary of State should not be the only 
one to remain silent. However, all of my 
speeches, except one, were made to nonpart- 
isan audiences. And all, without exception, 
were devoted to the exposition of policies 
which were not, and are not, partisan, but 
which have been developed and supported by 
leaders of both major parties with experi- 
ence in international affairs—policies which 
bear the hallmarks of such Republicans as 
Arthur H. Vandenberg, John Foster Dulles, 
and Christian Herter, as well as of such 
Democrats as Cordell Hull and Dean Ache- 
son, and that extraordinary man who stood 
above partisan politics, George C. Marshall— 
the hallmarks of President Eisenhower as 
well as of Presidents Truman, Kennedy, and 
Johnson. 

4 eee consensus on our basic for- 

gn es is the powerful gyroscope which 
holds the ship of state steady and on course 
even when the winds blow hard, And, I have 
no doubt it will continue to keep the ship 
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steady as we pursue our course toward 4 
more secure peace in a world of expanding 
‘reedom. 
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The basic foreign policies of the United 
States today are what they were a month 
ago, a year ago, a decade ago. As new sit- 
uations arise, we shall try to deal with them. 
If new methods or greater efforts seem nec- 
essary to achieve our objectives, we shall 
try to find and apply them. But our goals 
are constant. And so are the major policies 
through which we worked toward those goals. 

Tonight I shall discuss some of our major 
policies in the economic field. It goes almost 
without saying that a central objective of 
our foreign policy, as of our domestic policy, 
is the prosperity of the American people. 
We must have a strong economy, high levels 
of employment, a high and regular rate of 
growth, a high level of investment, injecting 
into our capital stock all that modern tech- 
nology can provide—an economy capable of 
paving our way in the world, with a surplus 
to support our vital global commitments. 

From the viewpoint of a Secretary of State, 
all these elements are indispensabie to our 
success in the world arena. Without a strong 
economy we could not sustain the physical 
efforts n to preserve the security and 
build the strength of the free world—our 
vast Military Establishment, our relatively 
modest foreign aid programs, our oversea 
information program, our diplomacy. And, 
beyond that the ability of the American sys- 
tem to provide a good—and ever better— 
standard of living for the American people 
is a critica] asset In the contest between free- 
dom and tyranny. 

Promotion of the economic growth of the 
United States is one of the oldest and most 
constant objectives of our foreign policy. We 
endeavor to enlarge foreign markets for 
American products and to insure access to 
the goods from abroad which our economy 
needs. In line with those fundamental eco- 
nomic objectives we pursue several closely 
related policies: the lowering of trade bar- 
riers, the strengthening of the international 
financial system, achievement of a balance- 
of-payments equilibrium, ald to the develop- 
ing nations in modernizing their economic 
and social and politica] institutions. 

Nowhere are the continuity of our goals 
and the bipartisan character of our actions 
more strongly demonstrated than in this fleld 
of policy—in foreign trade, foreign aid, and 
foreign investment. For three decades, we 
have used our resources and exerted our in- 
fluence on the world scene to rebuild and 
expand the international economic order. 
We have sought an international environ- 
ment that would encourage and expand the 
interchange of goods, capital, technology, 
and ideas among nations, and we can all take 
pride in the results. 

I need not dwell on what has been sccom- 
plished because we see the results all around 
us. Trade among free world countries al- 
most doubled in a decade, with exports and 
imports now more than $300 billion a year. 
The countries of Western Europe and Japan 
have long since recovered from the damage 
of war. As economically strong and prosper- 
ing nations, they can now concert with us 
in the great enterprise of e freedom, 
security, and peace in the world. ‘Capital is 
moving in greater volume among nations 
and thereby making its contribution to the 
more effective use of the world’s resources 
and to higher world income. In all these 
respects, ties among nations have greatly ex- 
panded—to the advantage of all. 

We must continue in this direction—not 
simply to achieve further economic benefits 
but to build the kind of world that will en- 
hance our national security and well-being. 
These are large stakes and they highlight the 
role of economic affairs in foreign policy. 

I would like to stress that the results we 
achieve will depend more heavily upon pri- 
vate enterprise than upon Government. The 
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Government can set guidelines, improve the 
ground rules, and provide information, but, 
for the most part, private actions are the 
instruments of change and progress in the 
economic world, 

I propose, therefore, to discuss the respec- 
tive roles of Government and private enter- 
prise in two major areas of our foreign eco- 
nomic relations—our relations with other 
industrial countries, and our relations with 
the developing or emerging nations of the 
world. As a nation we have vital interests 
in both groupings. And this is mirrored in 
the trade of the Pittsburgh area. In exam- 
ining the list of your best customers Over- 
seas, I find that they are almost equally 
divided among the industrial and the devel- 
oping nations of the world. 

It is a striking fact of our contemporary 
world that we trade and invest more with 
other industrial countries than we do with 
developing countries. Roughly two-thirds 
of our foreign trade and almost as much of 
our direct investments abroad are concen- 
trated in Canada, Japan, Australia, and the 
countries of Western Europe, It is in these 
countries, moreover, that our trade and in- 
vestment have risen most rapidly through- 
out the postwar period. They are the dyna- 
mic sector of our private economic activities 
abroad. 

This is a far cry from Marxist tenets. In- 
deed, these trends make a mockery of the 
traditional Marxist view that foreign trade 
is primarily a battle for markets prosecuted 
by colonial powers, and that foreign invest- 
ment is exploitation. 

Instead the figures demonstrate what 15 
axiomatic to American business—higher in- 
comes make for greater trade and invest- 
ment. We gain more from trading with our 
competitors because markets are larger and 
more specialized and because the exchang® 
gives us both the opportunity to concentrate 
somewhat more on producing and selling the 
things we do best. And, as investors, we 
are attracted to these countries because the 
rules governing such investments are similar 
to our own and because market prospects 
there are growing most rapidly. 

Moreover, we have been able to maintain. 
if not to improve, our competitive position 
in these markets despite our higher wages. 
Wages in our export industries average 83.50 
per hour—or much more than the average in 
our more highly protected industries w 
do not sell abroad. Essentially these figures 
show that the most progressive of our in- 
dustries at home are also the most competi- 
tive abroad. Or, put another way, our ex- 
port industries tend to be our growth in- 
dustries. 

That is one reason why we must continue 
to work with other industrial countries tO 
free the channels of world trade. It always 
seems easier to avold competition by resort- 
ing to one or another protective device. But 
such actions encourage retaliation, close off 
opportunities, raise costs, and, in the end, 
hurt us all. Neither we nor other ind 
countries can afford to view our own market 
as special economic preserves removed from 
world market competition, 

Together with other free world countries 
we share the prospect of participating in & 
world market growing by more than $10 
billion a year. But our policies must be con- 
sistent with such opportunities, We must 
remember that those who cannot sell to u- 
cannot buy from us. 

Government has three specific functions 
in this endeavor, 

First, we are engaged in major negotiations 
with other world trading countries to reduce 
tariffs on a reciprocal basis. These negotia- 
tions, popularly known as the Kennedy 
round, have been undertaken under the au- 
thority conferred by the Trade Expansion 
of 1962, They are, of course, at the heart 
of our trade policy, 
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Second, where our products are subject to 
unwarranted restrictions, we negotiate bi- 
laterally to remove such restrictions. This 
is a continuing and difficult process, but it 
is a responsibility that goes back to the be- 


| ginnings of our diplomacy. We view it in 


that serious tradition. 

Third, we have greatly expanded our pro- 
gram to assist U.S. businessmen in exporting 
abroad. This program is directed primarily 
to our markets in other industrial countries 
where the prospects are greatest, but it goes 
on elsewhere in the world as well. I thought 
some of the detalls would be of particular 


| Interest to your chamber. 


Abroad, the Department of State has made 
commercial activities a responsibility of every 


| Foreign Service officer, with the Ambassador 


setting the pace. Approximately 150 officers 


| now spend all or most of their time on trade 


promotion work. Some 350 other staff mem- 


| bers of the Foreign Service are closely asso- 


ciated with this program. 
Over the past year, our missions abroad 


reported on almost 18,000 business oppor- 


tunities relating to specific foreign com- 
panies. They also made available to Amer- 
ican business information on approximately 
4,000 foreign government tenders or planned 
government construction projects. We now 
have five trade centers operating in major 
foreign cities. And we have greatly expanded 
our participation in important trade fairs 
throughout the world. 

A parallel effort has been made by the De- 


partment of Commerce in the United States. 


Through its 42 field offices, the Department 
of Commerce has greatly expanded its pro- 
gram to interest American firms in the export 
trade and to disseminate the business infor- 
mation collected by our posts abroad. There 
are now 1,200 members participating in re- 
gional export expansion councils in the 
United States. Seminars have been organized 
around the country to give businessmen the 
best available information on how to do 
business abroad. 

These efforts—abroad and at home—clearly 
have had results. In the past 3 years, the 
number of our manufacturers engaged in ex- 
porting abroad has increased by one-third— 


from 12,000 to 16,000 firms, 


This trade fair and forum is a demonstra- 
tion of the new interest in foreign trade. It 


| shows both the immense stake western Penn- 


Sylvania already has in world markets and 
your intention to enlarge them. I shall not 
carry coals to New Castle—I mean New 
Castle, Pa.—by reciting figures you already 
knew about western Pennsylvania’s exports 
and your activity in establishing new foreign 
business units. But I must say that the 
Statistics are impressive. And, as Secretary 
of State, I would add: keep up the good work: 

But I would also add that much more re- 
mains to be done. We can do our best to 
provide American business with helpful in- 
formation on market prospects and we can 
carry on the diplomatic negotiations neces- 
sary to open up markets. But only business 
can do the job itself, and this will depend 
on your continuing interest in these markets 
and on your ability to remain competitive 
abroad. yi 

I turn now to some of the issues, the re- 
eponsibilities, and the opportunities we con- 
front in our economic relations with the de- 
veloping countries. Here again, is a field 
where public and private actions must com- 
plement each other. There is not only room 
for both: there is an overriding need for 
both. 

We must first remind ourselves that these 
countries contain three-fourths of the people 
in the free world; that their average per 
capita income is only $140 a year; that only 
35 percent of them are literate. But these 
people are determined to achieve a better life 
tor themselves and their children. And they 
are urgently pressing their leaders for eco- 
nomic and social progress. 
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We have a deep commitment to help these 
people realize their aspirations and make the 
progress they so desperately need. As Pres- 
ident Johnson said: “These things are rooted 
in devotion to our democratic birthright and 
dedication to our spiritual values. They are 
the only objectives possible to men 
that seek to retain freedom and protect 
moral values while pursuing progress in a 
world that is on the march.” 

We must help in the first instance, through 
our aid pro . These programs provide 
capital and technology that both supplement 
and stimulate the mobilization of local in- 
vestment resources. Foreign aid frequently 
ls crucial in determining whether a nation 
begins to move on the road to self-sustain- 
ing growth. 

The cost of our foreign aid is small in rela- 
tion to the contribution it makes to our na- 
tional interests. It is about 3 or 4 cents 
out of the tax dollar, about 8 or 9 percent of 
the cost of our Military Establishment. And 
even this cost is somewhat overstated because 
more than 90 percent is In the form of Amer- 
ican goods and services. Our ald programs 
help our agriculture, our metallurgical, 
chemical, and machinery and machine tool 
industries. You may be interested to know 
that Pennsylvania now is first among all the 
States as a source of our nonagricultural aid 
shipments commodity. 

Nor is the United States alone in the bust- 
ness of extending aid. The countries which 
we helped to their feet through the Marshall 
plan have joined us to help others. So have 
Japan, and, on a smaller scale, other nations 
in the Pacific. 

We must also help through our trade pol- 
icies. This requires that we and other in- 
dustrial countries assist in working out ways 
to stabilize the prices of a few key tropical 
products that can greatly affect the export 
earnings and hence the development pros- 
pects of many of these poorer nations. It 
also requires that all the industrial coun- 
tries push forward together toward lower 
tariffs, the elimination of quotas, and a 
more open trading system. This would 
benefit the developing countries now and 
help them the more as they build their in- 
dustries. In turn, our trade would also 
benefit. As their incomes and export earn- 
ings rise, the developing countries will be a 
better market for capital equipment and 
other advanced products from the United 
States and other industrial countries. 

But Government actions in relation to the 
developing countries—even the combined ac- 
tions of all the industrial countries—will 
not be enough unless they are accompanied 
by private actions. Economic development 
results from the growing application of 
capital, the will to change, and technological 
and managerial skills, to the productive 
process. Private investment and the private 
sector are the surest and the quickest means 
of bringing these factors into play. 

It is this prospect that should challenge 
American business, There are growing signs 
that American firms are becoming more 
alert to the great differences in conditions 
and outlook among the newly independent 
countries and are adjusting to these indi- 
vidual situations. Nevertheless we haye not 
been doing enough. We must learn more 
effective ways of investing in these coun- 
tries, and how to manage these investments 
in ways appropriate to our times. We must 
experiment more with new forms of invest- 
ment—with joint ventures, licensing agree- 
ments, and a variety of shared-equity ar- 
rangements. In one way or another, Amer- 
ican private enterprise must become more 
extensively and more heavily engaged in the 
development business. 

A hopeful sign is that attitudes in the de- 
veloping countries are also tor 
the better. Outmoded theories and old fears 
are gradually being put aside. In their place 
is a greater recognition of what private for- 
eign investment can accomplish and, more 
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y, an understanding of the dynamic 
role that the private sector as a whole can 
play in promoting economic growth. 

Taken together, these changing attitudes 
around the world enable private foreign in- 
vestment to make a much larger contribu- 
tion to economic development—and in ways 
consistent with the interests, customs, and 
laws of the developing nations. 

Here again I would like to outline some 
recent measures our Government has been 
taking to assist U.S. firms intcrested in mak- 
ing investments In the developing countries. 

First, we have greatly expanded the in- 
vestment guaranty arrangements, It is now 
possible for the U.S. Government to insure 
private investors against a variety of political 
risks in 61 friendly countries and areas. 
During this year alone, AID has written con- 
tracts under these agreements covering more 
than $500 million of new U.S. private invest- 
ment—a record sum for the program. 

Second, a great deal has been done to put 
more and better information at the disposal 
of American firms interested in making in- 
vestments in the developing countries. For 
example, AID has recently established a 
Businessmen’s Information Center and has 
brought together all available investment 
surveys for the ready convenience of poten- 
tial U.S. investors. 

Third, there is the unfinished business of 
the tax credit bill which President Johnson 
recommended and sent to Congress on March 
10, 1964. This measure could greatly in- 
crease U.S. private investment in the devel- 
oping countries. I haye every hope it will 
receive the early attention it deserves in the 
Congress. 

There is a larger issue running through 
these foreign economic policies that I would 
like particularly to bring into focus. 

For too long, the critical business of eco- 
nomic development has been hampered by a 
sterile debate in the emerging nations of 
the world. This debate centered on the rela- 
tive role of business and private enterprise. 
It was argued in terms of theory and ideol- 
ogy—not experience and performance, 

In many countries, that phase seems to 
have run its course. There is a growing rec- 
ognition that giving more scope to the pri- 
vate sector can be an important way of 
serving the public interest. There is also 
greater awareness that the free market is a 
wonderfully efficient instrument for allocat- 
ing a nation’s resources and organizing its 
human energies. There is no better teacher 
than success. Even some of the Commu- 
nist countries are beginning to learn the les- 
son and to move haltingly in this direction. 

The trends, therefore, point strongly 
toward an enlarged role for private invest- 
ment and the private sector in the less 
developed countries. This is happening un- 
der a set of ground rules based on the prop- 
osition that public and private action need 
not be a substitute for each other, but must 
complement each other. In this environ- 
ment, American private investment will have 
greater opportunities to participate and to 
help in promoting economic development. I 
have every confidence that you will meet the 
challenge. 


George Washington Carver: A Tribute 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 
HON. HERBERT TENZER 
OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, January 5, 1965 
Mr. TENZER. Mr. Speaker, Tuesday, 


January 5, was George Washington 
Carver Day, a day which commemorated 


1965 


the passing 22 years ago of one of Amer- 
ica’s greatest scientists, most unusual 
teachers, and most unselfish contributors 
to the welfare of our people. It is with 
pride in an eminent fellow American and 
with gratefulness for his inspiring exam- 
ple that I rise to pay him tribute. 

By the time of his death George Wash- 
ington Carver, the son of Negro slaves, 
had gained international renown for his 
work in the field of agricultural research. 
He was unexcelled as an agricultural 
chemist, and he, probably more than any 
other single human being, had enabled 
the South to lift itself from despair and 
poverty by overcoming the destructive 
tyranny of a one-crop policy. 

Born in Missouri about 1864, he was 
kidnaped as a baby and redeemed by a 
master in exchange for a $300 racehorse. 
By the age of 10 his master, recognizing 
the boy’s intelligence, permitted him to 
leave in search of schooling and the youth 
set out penniless to acquire an education. 

He worked his way through grade 
school in four nearby towns, through 
high school in Minneapolis, Kans., and 
for 3 years attended Simpson Col- 
lege in Iowa. Then, at the age of 32, in 
1896, his years of struggle and patience 
won him a master of science degree from 
Iowa State College at Ames. 

It is to the great credit of these schools 
that they did not make race or color the 
basis for entrance, for in extending edu- 
cation to young Carver they helped to 
mold one of America’s most remarkable 
figures. 


Dr. Carver was a modest man. I sug- 
gest that he would want us to use his life 
as an example of what this world might 
be like if there were equality of educat 
tion for all citizens. 

He became more than a good agricul- 
tural chemist. He became a superlative 
botanist, a teacher of great stature, an 
extraordinary inventor, a profound sci- 
entist, an unexcelled pioneer in the ap- 
plication of chemistry to industry, and an 
unselfish, devoted humanitarian. When 
he said these words, he genuinely and 
humbly felt them: 

There is goodness in everything. I 
am only a trailblazer for those who come 
after me. 


This trail that Dr. Carver was to blaze 
led him first to become director of the de- 
partment of agricultural research for the 
Tuskegee Institute at the request of 
Booker T. Washington. It was here in 
a poorly equipped laboratory that he be- 
gan the astonishing series of creative ex- 
periments that brought him fame. 

Recognizing the soil-exhausting ef- 
fects of cotton, Dr. Carver began preach- 
ing crop rotation to the depressed Ala- 
bama farmers. In his soft, shy manner, 
he urged them to alternate with soil-en- 
riching crops such as peanuts and sweet- 
potatoes. As the South slowly heeded 
his advice, he worked endlessly in search 
of new uses for the products that were 
soon to become surplus foodstuffs. 

In his laboratory he developed some 
300 synethic products from peanuts, in- 
cluding milk, butter, cheese, coffee, flour, 
breakfast food, ink, dyes, soap, wood 
stains, and insulating board. His efforts 
lifted the peanut industry from a lowly 
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state to a multimillion dollar yearly busi- 
ness. 

From the sweetpotato he developed 
118 products, such as tapioca, starch, 
vinegar, molasses, library paste, and rub- 
ber. He used pecan nuts, soybeans, cot- 
ton, cowpeas, and wild plums to produce 
valuable new products. He made syn- 
thetic marble from wood shavings; dye 
pigments from Alabama clays; mats and 
carpets from okra fiber, and fertilizers 
from the muck of swamps. 

His output was phenomenal and he 
might easily have become a millionaire. 
But Dr. Carver steadfastly refused to ex- 
ploit his discoveries, gifts he felt to be 
from God. His discoveries became the 
world’s property, and to him, as to all 
great teachers, the reward lay in the 
thrill of expanding man's horizon. He 
put it very simply: 

Whatever helps the southern farmer helps 
the entire South. And what helps the 
South helps everybody. 


Dr. Carver’s was a natural humility. 
He considered his abundant talents to be 
a sacred trust. The harshness of his 
early life did not embitter him nor did 
the honors of his later life make him ar- 
rogant or proud. 

In 1953, his birthplace in Missouri be- 
came a national monument. A bronze 
bust immortalizes the man who, born a 
slave, became a scientist, a pioneer, and a 
benefactor of his country. It is proper 
that we remember him, and we do so in 
gratitude. 


Short Sight in Washington: Men of Vision 
Created Imperial 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. BOB WILSON 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, January 6, 1965 


Mr. BOB WILSON. Mr. Speaker, as a 
native of the great Imperial Valley of 
California, I have always followed with 
interest its tremendous progress as one 
of the most important agricultural re- 
gions of the country. For this reason, I 
include in the Appendix the following 
editorial: 

[From the San Diego Union, Jan. 2, 1965 
Suort SIGHT In WASHINGTON: MEN OF VISION 
CREATED IMPERIAL 


It took big men with courage, vision, and 
fortitude to make an agricultural mecca out 
of the United States last frontier in Im- 
perial Valley. 

They came to the valley when it was 
bone dry. They suffered privation, hard- 
ship and want in a vast, sprawling desert re- 
gion hostile to man. With their 
tion, initiative, and calloused hands they 
conquered the region and made it a show- 
case for farming. 

Now men of Washington would undo all 
of this with strokes of a bureaucratic pen. 

Meddling bureaucrats told Imperial Val- 
ley farmers and ranchers they cannot have 
water unless individuals own only 160 tirri- 
gated acres each. 

In Imperial Valley, water is life itself. The 
sudden Department of Interior dictum on 
land ownership overlooks water rights dat- 
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ing back to first settlement-of the valley, & 
superior court decision, and a ruling of then 
Interior Secretary Ray L. Wilbur in 1933. 

The decisions held that the 1902 Reclama- 
tion Act did not only apply to lands with 
water rights already under cultivation, such 
as those in Imperial Valley. To have held 
otherwise would have been an ex post facto 
decision. 

A solid foundation and the 1902 decisions 
gave Imperial Valley the impetus to prospe! 
and make full use of the All American Canal 
for irrigation. For 31 years no official voice 
was raised in protest. 

Now the Secretary of Interior has ruled 
that the 160-acre limitation must apply: 
whether or not the area is large enough to 
form an economic farming unit. 

It must be assumed that regardless of 
who owns how much land the total water 
use in the 430,000-acre irrigation district i5 
the same. What then are the underlying 
motives of the Secretary of Interior to make 
his move at the present time? 

Isn't it strange that the Department of 
Interior decision on Imperial Valley came 
at a crucial time in California's negotiations 
to keep its rightful share of 4.4 million acre- 
feet of water annually in perpetuity from 
the Colorado River? 

California claims this right is inherent in 
any discussion of a Pacific Southwest re- 
gional water plan, which is a significant fact 
Secretary of the Interior Udall only wants the 
right to exist 25 years. 

This is the second body blow the Federal 
Government has dealt Imperial Valley farm- 
ers this year. The first was a decision not to 
renew the bracero migrant labor p 
which is so important in harvesting valley 
crops, These are strange acts from a govern- 
ment which says it is trying to help agricul- 
ture. 

Mr. Udall's decision for Imperial Valley # 
blatantly political leverage and an insult t? 
all Californians. The full force of o 
legal, and public opinion must be brought to 
bear to make him back down. 


Wheat and Our Hopes 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. GARNER E. SHRIVER 


OF KANSAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, January 6, 1965 


Mr. SHRIVER. Mr. Speaker, within 
the past few days the head of the United 
Arab Republic in strong language de- 
nounced the United States which has 
provided food and economic assistance 
to his country. This was another in ® 
series of incidents which point up the 
urgent need for a complete reappra 
and reevaluation of the United States 
foreign aid program. 

Under the leave to extend my remarks 
in the Recorp, I include the following 
editorial. from the Wichita, Kans 
Eagle which appropriately places the 
arrogance of Nassar in a proper licht. 
while at the same time focusing atten- 
tion on a general misgiving of the Amer- 
ican public regarding our whole policy 
of foreign aid. The editorial follows: 

WHEAT AND OUR Hopes 

Only days ago Egypt's Nasser was telling 
Washington to go to hell, or the Arabic 
equivalent of that. Now the newspaper. “r 
Ahram, the organ of his regime, says E 
is “by no means a party to an inexora 
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enmity either with the American people or 
their Government.” 

Why the abrupt change? The only reason 
anyone has thought of up to now is our de- 
cision to ship $17-million worth of surplus 
wheat to the hungry United Arab Republic. 
This, said Al Ahram, was “an initiative 
worthy * ot being pondered upon and 
encouraged.” 

All of which probably doesn't mean much, 
although American diplomats in Cairo are 
re to be “encouraged” by the softening 
of the official line toward the United States. 

If the diplomats are pleased, there is some 
evidence that the American public, or much 
of it, is not. A sampling of opinion in 
Wichita showed opinion running heavily 
against sending wheat to Nasser in light of 
his outburst. And there exists among many 
of us a deeper misgiving about our whole 
policy of foreign aid. which often seems to 
benefit most the people who like us least. 

The policy is based upon the conviction 
that communism and disorder feed on hun- 
ger and deprivation, and that if we can con- 
tribute enough of our bounty to the world’s 
underdeveloped nations we can create an 
economic stability and a sense of Individual 
Well-being that will diminish enmities and 
bring more concord into international affairs. 

It is an approach that is both hopeful and 
humane, but it would be easier to support 
it if there was more evidence that it is work- 
ing. It has been in effect for 20 years, and 
its proponents can say only that perhaps it 
has helped to keep our differences from 
flaming into war. 

Everyone has conceded that it will require 
a great deal of time and patience to establish 
anything approaching world peace, It may 
be that if a shipment of wheat will ease a 
Nasser’s anger for the moment that is the 
best we can hope for on a short-term basis. 


Death Quiets Critic of Wierd Viet War 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. RICHARD L, ROUDEBUSH 


OF DWDIANA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, January 6, 1965 


Mr. ROUDEBUSH. Mr. Speaker, sev- 
eral months ago, prior to the October 3, 
1964, adjournment of the 88th Congress, 
I received a disturbing report on the lack 
of adequate ammunition and weapons 
for American fighting men in South 
Vietnam. 

As the report came from a military 
man with firsthand experience in South 
Vietnam, and a fine service record, I re- 
garded the information as accurate and 
factual. 

American servicemen bartering for 
ammunition and using second-rate 
equipment seems incongruous with a $50 
billion annual defense budget. 

The Secretary of Defense immediately 
issued a denial, maintaining ample am- 
munition is available and the latest 
equipment is being used. 

Since that time there have been other 
Teports of lack of ammunition and obso- 
lete weapons, including the discovery 
that some World War II first-aid kits 
had been issued in South Vietnam, with 
rusted safety pins, mildewed gauze band- 
ages, mildewed first-aid dressings, 
Waterstained and unusable adhesive 
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tape, lodine swabs banned by the Army 
Surgeon General and tourniquets ordered 
destroyed in 1951. 

The latest story of obsolete weapons 
appeared in the Thursday, December 24, 
1964, edition of the Indianapolis Star. 

It was a report from an Army captain 
who had been killed in action on Decem- 
ber 12, 1964. The captains’ letters told 
of obsolete weapons highly dangerous to 
fire that could explode in a man’s face. 

It is a shocking report by a career 
soldier with no ax to grind with the De- 
fense Department. 

Every Member of Congress will want 
to read this Associated Press dispatch, 
which, under unanimous consent, I pub- 
lish in the Recor in its entirety. 

The story follows: 

DEATH Quriers Crarric or Wind Vier War— 
Yank Fovucut Reps, BUREAUCRACY 
(By Charles Stafford) 

BRADENTON, Fia—Capt. John King’s war 
was “long periods of boredom interrupted 
by short periods of intense hell.” 

His was wornout weapons, loneliness, an 
enemy that melted away, waste, leaders who 
he said sought advice but didn’t heed it, a 
superior who he said refused to forward his 
critical report. 

Capt. John King died December 12 in 
South Vietnam, a bullet through his head. 

He was a Bradenton man, the son of Mrs. 
Thomas J. Brooks and John H. King. He en- 
listed at 17, fought in Korea, rose from pri- 
vate to captain in 15 years. He had a wife 
and five children in Sebring. Mrs. King is 
expecting a sixth child next month. 

At 32, John King was a career soldier. 

His war came to life in the letters that 
arrived at the home of his mother and step- 
father following his arrival in Saigon in late 
September. It ended with a telegram. 

October 3: “Indications are that we are 
going to win here, but not overnight, 

“It will take some time. If we lose this 
country, which is the entry into southeast 
Asia, there will be no telling what else will 
go to the Reds.” 

October 10: “On your question of Christ- 
mas, there is nothing I can think of that I 
need. I would appreciate your just adding 
whatever you planned spending on me to the 
children’s Christmas. 

“It certainly is lonesome here for some 
reason. I guess it's because everybody is so 
intense and continually looking over their 
shoulder.” 

October 28: “The area that I am in is way 
down in the delta. Because of the size of our 
force, we are fairly secure inside the 
bounds of the Kien Long district. However, 
we are completely surrounded for miles by 
the Vietcong. So the only way into this 
area and out is by helicopter“ . 

“We go in battallon-sized search and clear 
operations dally. So far we have encountered 
very few enemy as they keep moving away 
from us, They will not fight unless every- 
thing is in their favor.” 

November 5: “I received the hunting knife 
you sent me. The knife is just exactly what 
I needed and certainly will come in handy 
for many things, primarily to eat with and 
find water on the trails. When we run out 
of water, we need a sharp knife to cut 
through heavy vines and bamboo to steal the 
potable water stored in these fellows.” 

About mid-November, King wrote his sister, 
Mrs. Roy Howell, of Bradenton, There was 
nothing unusual about it, except that it in- 
cluded a page from another letter, which 
presumably had been meant for a friend in 
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caliber round of ammunitior and drop it 
through the muzzle end of the barrels of our 
M-1 rifles and it will fall out the breech 
end of the barrel with little or no resistance, 
The same holds true for the carbines, Thomp- 
son submachine guns, 30-caliber machine- 
guns. Many essential to the function- 
ing of our weapons are missing *. I 
have written my superiors on two different 
occasions explaining the condition of the 
equipment that we must fight with and have 
attempted to solicit help to rectify this, as 
these weapons are highly dangerous to fire 
and could easily explode in a man's face 
* * * so far nothing has been done.” 

November 19: “There has been very little 
going on here in the way of a war. 
They [the Vietcong] seem to have evaporated 
from this area. That doesn’t make me un- 
happy mind you but our intelligence, such 
as it is, keeps telling us that they're here, 
but we haven't made a contact in better than 
a week. 

“I guess this is just like, or similar to, 
Korea in that we are plagued with long 
periods of boredom interrupted by short 
periods of intense hell . 

“The United States is wasting millions 
of dollars a year having advisers here. These 
people don’t know—they don't know, and 
are either too proud or too stupid to 
admit it * * they listen to our advice and 
agree that we are right, and go right ahead 
and execute operations that violate every 
basic principle of tactics * * * the only way 
this war will ever be won is the United States 
to step in and say our advisers are going 
to plan every tactical operation at every level 
of command. 

“Please do not publish anything I've paid 
here, at least not now. Ha Ha.“ 

November 26: “We arrived here in Viet 
Hank after 4 days of traveling * * the 
third day was by far the most hectic for us. 
We covered 14 miles of jungle, rice paddys, 
and canals completely dominated by Viet- 
cong. Every trail and road was saturated 
with mines, boobytraps, anc sniper fire; * * + 
during this move we had 1 man killed and 
11 wounded, all due to mines and booby- 
traps.” 

December 1: "I'm in what appears to be 
hot water at the present time. I'm not 
sure how serious it is, but I believe I have 
the right people behind me * * * you sce, 
at the end of each month, I must prepare a 
written statistical and command valuation 
of the battalion I'm advising. That I did 
for the month of November, based on factual, 
recorded observation maintained by myself 
and Sergeant Jones in each day's operation. 

“For the report to be of any value, it 
must be truthful and accurate and this 18 
the manner in which I prepared my report 
=F * all the essential and important parts 
of the report had to be rated unsatisfactory, 
showing the battalion commander and his 
unit to be ineffective * * . 


“Well, my immediate superior * * * will 
not forward my report to division. He ob- 
viously does not want the truth to be known 
as my report goes all the way to Washington, 
D.C. I have refused so far to lie, so as to 
make him and his counterpart look good, 
for if I do this there is no reason for any 
of us being here trying to advise and risking 
our lives each day. Colonel Preston * * + 
is behind me so far. We are having a big 
meeting on this subject tomorrow. If I don’t 
win tomorrow, then I guess I'm in for 
trouble,” 

December 12: “The Secretary of the Army 
has asked me to express his deep regret that 
your son, Capt. John E. King, died in 
Vietnam on December 12, 1964, as the result 
of hostile action * * he was accompany- 
ing Vietnamese army when they were am- 
bushed and attacked.” 


1965 
The Divine Ascent 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. DURWARD G. HALL 


OF MISSOURI 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, January 6, 1965 


Mr. HALL. Mr. Speaker, the poet 
laureate of Polk County, Bolivar, Mo., 
Mr. T. H. B. Dunnegan, composed a poem 
for the inauguration of Dr. Brandenburg 
as the ninth president of Drury College 
which was founded in Springfield, Mo., in 
1873. I believe the poem entitled “The 
Divine Ascent,” and another poem previ- 
ously written by Mr. Dunnegan entitled 
“To Those Who Guard the Waters,” will 
aptly reflect the still deep waters of the 
Missouri Ozarks. He is also president 
of the Polk County bank in his home- 
town. 

Under unanimous consent, I include 
them in the Recorp at this point: 

Tue DIVINE ASCENT 
From the primordia! marshlands of the mind, 
With slow persistence was the ascent be- 


gun; 
As by a heliotropie impetus to find 
The Light through ages, upwards towards 
the Sun. 


Man still with labored steps ascends the stair, 
The prize mysterious, his goal a dream; 
Lured on, as was Sir Galahad by a Gleam 
Across the weary days of contest where 
His bright hopes led. (Nor let it e'er be said, 
At this late hour, there are no jousts to 

win, 
The golden days of chivalry are dead, 
No wrong to right, no virtue or no sin.) 


Tenaciously we climb the upward way. 

To test, to learn, to ponder, and to teach, 
We set our task; pursue it day by day; 

As Faith lends added measure to our reach. 


This fers the stint, too often marred by 
strife, 
To see the Truth by which all ills are 
healed; 
To crest the tallest rise of mortal life, 
The summit from which nothing is con- 
cealed; 
To mount the topmost landing of the stair, 
To recompense for all that one has strived; 
Full height, deep breathed, with feet set 
firmly there 
To shout triumphant: 
arrived. 


See. We have 


T. H. B. DUN NEN 


(This poem written also for the inaugura- 
tion of Dr. Earnest Brandenburg as president 
of Drury College.) 


To THOSE WHO ĢUARD THE WATERS THE 
KEEPERS OF THE SOURCE 
High in the mountains springs a living 
stream, 
Sweet water from the timeless glacier's 
snow, 
Pure as the concept of man’s noblest dream, 
Refreshing all who drink the crystal flow. 


With hardy p on and on it goes, 
Potent to make the arid desert green 

And gardens blossom with the tender rose; 
To spur the mind to visions yet unseen. 


Through broadening meadows burgeoning 
with flowers. 


laving edge of forest and of fen, 
slower impulse through the passing 


hours, 
It winds its way past the abodes of men. 


Or 
With 
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Here soon the river reaps a turgid stain 

From teeming cities, smoke begrimed, 
where toil 

Of hapless millions bound by labor's chain 

Add still their wastage to the factory's 
soil. 


The earnest guardians of the common weal 
Must render good account for this supply, 
Else how in their dependence shall men feel 
Their lives secure, their faith to justify. 


For all the seeking can we hope to find 
For man's unsated thirst the grateful cure, 
Or healing waters for the troubled mind, 
Except the keepers keep the prime source 
ure. 
z —T. H. B. DUNNEGAN, 
OCTOBER 1964. 


Cardinal Cushing and Dr. Billy Graham 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


¥ 


HON. PHILIP J. PHILBIN 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, January 4, 1965 


Mr. PHILBIN. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to revise and extend 
my remarks and include therein very im- 
pressive remarks appearing in the Bos- 
ton papers which were made by the great 
spiritual leader, His Eminence Richard 
Cardinal Cushing of Boston, concerning 
Dr. Billy Graham and his work. 

Since Cardinal Cushing’s words are in 
the best Ecumenical spirit they demon- 
strate the progress that is being made in 
bringing together the constructive forces 
of belief in God in this country and the 
world. 

The remarks follow: 

[From the Boston (Mass.) Record-American, 
Oct. 8, 1964] 
CARDINAL LIKENS Da. BILLY GRAHAM TO 
Sr. Francs 
(By Jack Wharton and Jack Kendall) 

World-renowned Evangelist Billy Graham 
met Wednesday with Richard Cardinal Cush- 
ing in a 45-minute demonstration of Chris- 
tian unity between two giants of different 
religious faiths. 

The session took place at the cardinal’s 
Brighton residence where the popular evan- 
gelist had gone to express his thanks to the 
prince of the Roman Catholic Church for 
“kind words of support’ on the current 
Greater Boston Crusade. 

It was Gruham's first meeting with Card- 
mal Cushing and his first with any cardinal. 

Their discussion, before some 35 newsmen, 
ranged from friendly chit-chat to opinions 
on the effects of the Ecumenical Council now 
underway in Rome. 

The cardinal opined that Graham “was ex- 
tremely gifted,” and he urged Catholic 
youngsters and students at Catholic uni- 
versities to go to Boston Garden and listen to 
Dr. Grnham. 

He likened the evangelist to “St. Francis 
of Assisi for sowing seeds that blossom into 
faith in the future,” and sald “the hand of 
God must be somewhere upon you.” 

The cardinal was standing in the doorway 
of his home when Graham appeared escorted 
by Boston police. 

“Tam glad to see you,” the cardinal said in 


greeting. 
It's nice of you to have me,” Graham re- 
plied. 


When Cardinal Cushing remarked, “I must 
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say you look healthy,” and asked, “What's 
your secret?” 

Graham answered, “I trust in the Lord and 
take vitamins.” 

Each offered praise for the efforts of the 
other in bring religion to their people. 

Graham said he felt there was “a great 
need in the world for the proclamation of 
the Gospel. We defended it so long, it is 
time to proclaim it, 

“And I feel that the new spirit in the world 
was the result of what happened in Rome.” 

“Well, it comes a few hundred years late,” 
rejoined the cardinal. It will take a long 
time before they feel the full impact of it.“ 

The cardinal expressed the opinion, “There 
should be more agreement between faiths 
and I believe there will be now.” 

Graham responded, “This started with you 
long before we heard of Pope John.“ 

“Well, I'm a Catholic, but I’m for you,” the 
cardinal said. “No Catholic can listen to 
you without becoming a better Catholic. 
You preach Catholic as well as Protestant 
doctrine.” 

When the Protestant preacher said he had 
never met the Pope, Cardinal Cushing of- 
fered, “if you ever go to Rome, I'll arrange & 
private audience.” 

The cardinal asked Graham what his plans 
were for the future and when the latter said 
he planned to go to Hawali in February, 
Cardinal Cushing said, “That’s a good time to 
go to Hawaii.” 

Graham said his preaching was much 
closer to the theology of the Catholic Church 
than it was to some of the farther-out Pro- 
testants. 

They shook hands at the conclusion of the 
meeting, and when Graham said he was en 
route to Boston College to address the stu- 
dents, the cardinal stated: “I'm glad to hear 
that. That's my alma mater.“ 


[From the Boston Love .) Herald, Oct. 8, 
1 
Dr. GRAHAM Asks “COMMITMENT TO CHRIST”; 
YOUTH Accerrs EvaNcE.ist’s CHALLENGE 
(By Michael Bennett) 

A creweut student, dressed in button- 
down blue shirt, chino pants, and buckskin 
shoes, was the first. 

He strode across the open arena, under the 
eyes of 12,500 in Boston Garden to stand 
before Evangelist Billy Graham and declare 
himself for Christ. Two elderly men in front 
row seats crossed thelr hands before thelr 
eyes and wept. 

Then there were 725 persons, two-thirds 
of them students, standing before the plat- 
form in silent declaration of their decision. 

Billy Graham had spoken to them in the 
rich, clear voice and they had heard as thou- 
sands have in the past few days and weeks. 

He had quoted Jean Paul Sartre, the 
French philosopher, In order to find fulfill- 
ment in life one must be committed to some- 
thing or someone,” and then asked, “Why 
shouldn't that commitment be to Christ?” 

The 725 had heard and answered. 

Earlier, Cardinal Cushing had “encouraged 
all Catholic people to attend his meetings. 
They have everything to gein. The hand of 
God must be upon him. I'm 100 percent for 

“His message is one of Christ Crucified.” 
the cardinal had observed, “and no Catholic 
can do anything but become a better Cath- 
olic from hearing him. I have never known 
of a religious crusade that was more effective 
than Dr, Graham's. I have never heard the 
slightest criticism of anything he ever sald 
from any Catholic source.” 

Dr. Graham acknowledged “the kind and 
gencrous words of the Cardinal” at Boston 
Garden last night and spoke with warmth 
and feeling of the reception he had been ac- 
corded in the afternoon at Boston College. 
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“I have spoken at many, many colleges 
and universities,” he said, “and never had a 
warmer, more hospitable welcome. Seventy- 
five or eighty percent of the students must 
have come out, and it was entirely voluntary. 

“I have never felt the presence of God more 
at a service.“ 

Dr. Graham addressed himself to students 
again last night although the meeting was 
not one scheduled for young people. But 
there were thousands of them in the cavern- 
ous Garden. 

He held the Bible open in his right hand 
sud declared, Jesus was the absolutely per- 
fect man; He was the man God wanted 
everyone to be. 

“You cannot prove what I've said in a 
scientific laboratory. But can you prove 
your mother’s love, the love of your girl 
friend, in a scientific laboratory? There are 
many things in this world you cannot prove 
in a test tube.” 


[From the Boston (Mass.) Globe, Oct. 8, 
1964] 
“I Trust IN LORD, TAKE VITAMINS” 
(By George M. Collins) 

Evangelist Billy Graham and Cardinal 
Cushing toppled another of the imaginary 
walis separating Christians Wednesday. 

Their meeting in the cardinal’s study 
with the cardinal urging all Catholics to at- 
tend the Graham meetings at the Boston 
Garden—was just as natural as if they had 
been lifelong friends. 

Cardinal met the evangelist and 
asked him how he managed to look so 
healthy. 

“I trust in the Lord—and take vitamins,” 
answered Dr. Graham and the wall started to 
crack. 

Moving into the study, they sat down, 
Cardinal Cushing in a red chair and Dr. 
Graham in one of green, beneath the gold- 
framed masterpieces which adorn the walls. 

Their conversation for 20 minutes ranged 
over many facets of their lives and stressed 
in particular the rapid changes taking place 
in the world and in the Christian church. 

Dr. Graham told the prelate how he had 
heard of Cardinal s statement in the 
Boston Pilot preceding the opening of the 
crusade. 

“I was in a New York hotel room with a 
few friends and we heard of your kind words 
of support, I was overwhelmed by it. We 
knelt together in the room and gave thanks 
to God for your help.” 

The cardinal told his guest that he had 
listened to him many times over the radio 
and said he was astounded by the fact that 
he never repeated his sermons, 

“You certainly are gifted by God for this 
work,” said the prelate. 

“Im just a farm boy whom the Lord 
called,” answered his guest. 

“You've had a very large impact on the 
world, thank God,” the cardinal continued. 
“You've had a good impact on Boston.” 

Evangelist Graham settled back and told 
the cardinal that he had wanted to meet him 
for many years. 

“I feel that I have known you for a long 
time. While here in Boston I have spoken 
about you with the police that have helped 
me. They think you're the greatest.“ 

“Now you can see why I’ve never come 
within the arm of the law,” quipped the 
cardinal. 

The cardinal asked Dr. Graham where his 
next crusade would be and Dr, Graham com- 
mented on his proposed swing around New 
Engiand cities and then said he would be 
in Hawali for a crusade in February. 

"That's where the sinners go in February. 
There and Florida. And I'm after the sin- 
ners,” Dr, Graham joked. 

The cardinal complimented the Baptist 
clergyman for his contribution to the ecu- 
menical spirit “because your talks always em- 
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phasize the similarities among Christians, 
rather than the differences.” 

The pair had been sitting with their hands 
in their laps for the first 10 minutes, but 
now they were completely relaxed and began 
to use their arms and hands to emphasize 
their remarks. 

“I feel a lot closer to many Roman Cath- 
olic traditions than I do with some of the 
most liberal Protestants,” said Dr. 

The cardinal told his guest of his visits to 
60 Protestant churches in Greater Boston. 
“I tell them that I’m not there to make 
Catholics out of Protestants, and you're not 
here to make a Protestant out of me.“ 

They discussed the many strides toward 
spiritual Christian unity. Then the cardinal 
told Dr. Graham that “no Catholic can listen 
to you and not become a better Catholic.” 

“I've never known of a religious crusade 
that was more effective than yours,” the car- 
dinal stressed. 

Ive never heard the slightest criticism 
of anything Dr. Graham has ever said from 
any Catholic source. 

“I only wish that we had a half dozen 
men of his character to go forth and preach 
Christ crucified as he does,“ he told the 
newsmen, 

“I hope that Catholic youth and students 
will go to the Boston Garden and listen to 
Billy Graham. 

“I'm 100 percent for Dr. Graham and if I 
were to rewrite the article in the Pilot now 
I would go right out and encourage all Cath- 
olle people to attend the meetings. 

“They have everything to gain by going. 
The hand of God must be upon him.” 

The two chatted together and answered 
newsmen's queries for 45 minutes and then 
parted, 

The evangelist traveled across Common- 
wealth Avenue an hour later to address a 
standing-room-only crowd of 5,000 Boston 
College students in Roberts Center. 

The message was short—not more than 25 
minutes—and they brought Dr. Graham back 
for a second “curtain call” with prolonged 
applause. 

Later Wednesday, speaking at his third 
renewed Boston crusade at the Boston Gar- 
den, the evangelist said, “It was a unique 
privilege for me—a Baptist—to be with the 
cardinal.” 

Dr, Graham said that Cardinal Cushing 
“said generous things to me and told me that 
he appreciated emphasizing Christ and the 
Crucifixion in my addresses.” 

Turning to his afternoon visit to Boston 
College he said “It was a great thrill for me 
to have close to 80 percent of the student 
body come to hear me.” 

Dr. Graham urged the many college stu- 
dents in the Garden audience to “examine 
evidence of the existence of religion closely 
before rejecting it.” 

WHY CARDINAL CAME BACK 

Why did Cardinal Cushing return prema- 
turely from the Ecumenical Council last 
week? 

“No mystery to it,” he sald, Wednesday. 
“The climate in Rome is bad for me because 
of my asthma, the food in Rome is bad for me 
because of my ulcer.” 


Bribing States 5 5 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 
HON. EDWARD J. DERWINSKI 
IN THE „CC 
Wednesday, January 6, 1965 


Mr. DERWINSRIL Mr. Speaker, dur- 
ing the interim between the close of the 


January 6 


88th Congress and the commencement 
of the 89th Congress, a most fascinating 
editorial appeared in the Lansing, HI., 
Journal emphasizing the relationship of 
the Federal Government to the respec- 
tive States. 

This editorial, in a frank, forthright, 
and concise fashion, delivers a message 
which we all should ponder, 

The editorial follows: 

Bristnc STATES 


Federal grants have become a way of life 
to many State and local governments, at 
a huge cost, not just in money, but in the 
coin of State and local rights, responsibil- 
ities, obligations, and freedom of action and 
Gecision. 

Occasionally, however, a State does refuse 
a handout—and when that happens it is 
worthy of general notice. 

It happened the other day in Oregon. 
The Department of Agriculture offered the 
State $25,000 a year to pay for milk served 
children in four State institutions. 

As it happens, this milk is produced on 
a farm operated by the State prison and the 
children are getting it now. 

The secretary of state of Oregon said: 
“This is a prime example of the idiocy of 
the Federal Government. They want to give 
us some of our own money back for doing 
what we already do.” 

Oregon's Governor said: “I don't know if 
one small State can stop this foolishness. It 
takes courage to show that the States can't 
be bought off by a Federal bribe. This is 
an attempt by the Federal Government to 
tranqullize the States. I vote ‘no’.” 

The amount of money involved in this is 
trivial, by Federal handout standards, What 
is important is the question of principle it 
raises. 

The word “bribe” as used by the Governor 
is a strong one—but it seems to fit the 
occasion. 


Senator Williams of Delaware 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. H. R. GROSS 


OF IOWA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, January 6, 1965 


Mr. GROSS. Mr. Speaker, the Amer- 
ican people have reason to be thankful 
that the distinguished senior Senator 
from Delaware, JOHN J. WILLIAMS, has 
men easing to the Senate of the United 


In a recent editorial, the Washington 
Evening Star paid a well-deserved trib- 
ute to this dedicated public servant. The 
editorial follows: 


Republican Senator WILLIAMS has come to 
the parting of the ways with the Senate 
Rules Committee which is controlled by the 
Democrats. This is hardly surprising, for 
he dragged the committee leadership, kicking 
and screaming, into an investigation of the 
Bobby Baker case, only to be insulted for his 
pains, 

Last week the Delaware Republican was 
called a liar on at least two occasions by 
Lennox P. McLendon, counsel for the com- 
mittee and a North Carolina friend of Chair- 
man Jonnax. After demanding and failing 
to get an apology, Senator WiLLrams left the 
committee room, where he had been present 
as a guest. He announced that henceforth 
he would go his own way in developing evi- 
dence in the Baker case, and that he would 
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make it public if the committee falled to do 
so, We hope he does precisely that. 

Senator Witt1aMs is a rare bird—he actu- 
ally seems to care about morality in public 
life. As a result, he suffers a certain ostra- 
cism among his congressional colleagues, 
The pressures on him to lay off this embar- 
rassing business have been very great. He 
has stuck to his lonely guns. What is more, 
while fighting to bring out the truth he has 
resolutely resisted the temptation to sully 
the record with irresponsible charges. 

This investigation has been farcical 
enough: had it not been for Senator Wn.- 
LIAMS and the evidence he dug up, it would 
not have amounted to a hill of Carolina 
beans. Now it has been reported that the 
committee, in secret session, ‘has heard 
charges directed to prominent people, in- 
cluding at least one member of the com- 
mittee. The Democrats who are in control 
seem bent upon concluding the investigation, 
or, more accurately, the whitewash, this 
week. If they do so it is our hope that 
Senator WriiiaMs, if he can assemble the 
evidence, will blow the lid off. There is no 
excuse or justification for a coverup of this 
shoddy affair. And certainly Senator WI. - 
Lans is under no obligation to anyone to 
play it cozy. In the face of a Democratic 
sweep in Delaware last month he was re- 
elected in spite of a personal appeal from 
President Johnson for his defeat. His con- 
stituents quite obviously have faith in him. 
So do we. 


Further Points of State of the Common- 
wealth Message by Gov. William W. 
Scranton Before the Joint Opening 
Session of the Pennsylvania Legisla- 
ture, Tuesday, January 5, 1965 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JAMES G. FULTON 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, January 4, 1965 


Mr. FULTON of Pennsylvania. Mr. 
Speaker, under leave to extend my re- 
marks in the Recorp, I include the fol- 
lowing address by Gov. William W. 
Scranton, of Pennsylvania, before the 
joint session of the Pennsylvania Legis- 
lature, January 5, 1965: 

Two areas of government are of such im- 

this year that I will shortly request 
the opportunity to appear before you with 
special messa; 


ges. 

The first of these is our highway system. 

Although this administration has estab- 
lished new records of achievement in many 
aspects of highway construction, mainte- 
nance, and repair, our own high goals and 
the full modern needs of our Commonwealth 
have not been fully met. Some of the fiscal 
and the administrative problems that have 
hampered the highway programs of this and 
previous administrations haye not yet been 
overcome. Consequently, in a special mes- 
sage I will outline to you what is needed to 
do the job, not only now but for the next 
several years. 

In a second special message I will present 
to you a far-reaching plan for reorganizing 
and streamlining -the entire State govern- 
ment, The time has come for an all-out 
effort to modernize government if it is to 
meet the needs of Pennsylvania with full 
efficiency and full economy. 

The plan we will present to you has been 
2 years in the making. It will upset some 
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traditions I am sure, but it will provide the 
mechanism that is necessary if we are to 
render adequate service to all segments of 
life in our Commonwealth. 

A host of other proposals will be brought 
before you to move Pennsylvania forward to 
achieve greatness. 

First, we will seek the advancement of 
Pennsylvania in the operations of the State 
government itself. 

I can think of no single imperative in 
Pennsylvania today more important than the 
need for constitutional revision. State gov- 
ernment simply cannot effectively discharge 
its heavy responsibilities under the anti- 
quated rules contained in our present con- 
stitution. Both the administration of jus- 
tice and the welfare of our people suffer 
daily from the burdens and restrictions that 
were placed on our government during the 
19th century. 

The 12 amendments recommended last 
year by the Governor's Commission on Con- 
stitutional Revision provide the substance 
for sorely needed reform. I strongly urge the 
adoption of these needed constitutional 
amendments. 

In the meantime, State government can in 
many ways be brought up to date. 

We will ask for a new electronic data 
processing law to make possible real savings 
and efficiency through the use of computers 
and other modern devices. 

Further, no government can be any better 
than the employees who man it. Pennsyl- 
vania today faces a serious problem of com- 
petition with the Federal Government, other 
State governments, and with private indus- 
try in attracting and keeping the best of 
them. 

Our inadequate pay scales encourage our 
best employees to seek jobs elsewhere and 
this means the waste of millions of dollars 
annually in the cost of training new per- 
sonnel. 

-I will request, therefore, that you provide 
across-the-board pay raises for State em- 
ployees, ranging up from 5 percent. This is 
no extravagance, but rather, in the long-run, 
will return itself manifold to the benefit of 
the Commonwealth. 

Fundamental, of course, to the operation 
of our Government is the conduct of our 
elections. Last years“ primary election and 
several still-undecided contests from the 
general election make it abundantly clear 
that we need election reform, especially in 
the use of absentee ballots. You will soon 
receive recommendations for such reforms 
upon which I urge your speedy action. 

The second great imperative that faces us 
is the unfinished work that remains in the 
field of education. 

We will ask you to increase the State’s ef- 
fort for higher and basic education by no 
less than $42 million in the new fiscal year. 

This means that the amount spent on edu- 
cation will be raised an enormous 32 percent 
over the amcunt that was included in the 
budget 3 years ago. 

To make the fruits of education available 
to more of our young people, the adminis- 
tration will recommend that you make par- 
ticipation in our new student loan program 
available to freshmen. 

We will recommend changes in the Com- 
munity College Act that will enable the 
State to join with the Federal Government 
in assisting in the cost of construction of 
community college facilities, and we will ask 
that the colleges be reimbursed on a quar- 
terly rather than an annual basis to ease 
their financial burden. 

We will seek an increased minimum pen- 
sion for our retired schoolteachers and other 
public school employees. 

We will propose a substantial increase in 
the salary of the State's superintendent of 
public instruction, so that Pennsylvania can 
compete for the best in the field. 

We will propose a new formula for fair 
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and reasonable distribution of the State’s aid 
to local school districts. This will have an 
important impact on the financial capabll- 
ities of our city school districts as well as in 
other areas. 

While you are at work on all of these items 
of major importance to education, the State 
board of education will containue its dedi- 
cated efforts to remove chaos from an edu- 
cational system that for too long has “grown 
like Topsy” without enough real planning 
or thinking. We attach particular impor- 
tance to the master plan for higher educa- 
tion which Is due 1 year from now, When 
this plan is before us, we will be able to 
chart rational expansion of the State's ef- 
fort for higher education. 

The third great area in which the ad- 
ministration will ask you to act during this 
session concerns the very land of Pennsyl- 
vania. 

We will seek almost $6 million in addi- 
tional appropriations for the departments of 
mines, forests, and waters, and agriculture. 
These are the State agencies most involved 
in the preservation, reclamation and cul- 
tivation of our great land resources. 

This will represent an increase of more 
than 40 percent on these items over what 
was included in the budget in 1962. 

These appropriation requests will make 
possible, among other things, multimillion 
dollar participation by Pennsylvania in the 
Proposed Appalachia program to reclaim 
abandoned strip mine areas, clean polluted 
streams, and prevent surface subsidence 
and caving, 

We will ask you to improve the beauty 
of the land by prohibiting commercial ad- 
vertising along all limited access highways 
in Pennsylvania. In addition, we will rec- 
ommend a program for beautification of the 
rights-of-way of interstate highways, 

I further recommend that the general 
assembly, through appropriate committees, 
conduct on-the-spot investigations into the 
workings of last year’s anthracite strip mine 
control law. As I reported, all but 3 of the 
presently active 255 hard coal strip mine 
operations are being completely backfilled 
with all overburden. We can leave no effort 
unmade, however, in assuring completely 
adequate legislation in this field. 

Next, there is the field of human services. 

The first responsibility of government in 
human services is the guarantee of human 
rights, and important new legislation will 
be set before you this year. The adminis- 
tration, for instance, will recommend that 
the provisions of the Fair Employment Prac- 
tices Act be extended to all Pennsylvania 
employers. 

No employer ought to be forced to hire 
anyone, but no employee should be refused & 
job on grounds of his race, his creed, or 
his national origin, Discrimination is 
wrong. It is wrong for small employers as 
well as for large, for charitable organiza- 
tions as well as for profitmaking concerns, 
for trade unions as well as for businessmen. 

The effects of discrimination are par- 
ticularly cruel on the very young. We will 
recommend in the budget that you supply 
funds to make possible community educa- 
tion programs directed toward very young 
children who haye not yet been forced into 
the mold of deprivation that is the direct 
result of discrimination. 

In another area of fair treatment for all. 
we will ask you to pass legislation to remove 
the economic burden that now rests on mem- 
bers of those religious faiths that keep the 
Sabbath on a day other than Sunday. The 
courts have upheld the State's right to limit 
commercialism of the Sabbath, but surely 
these laws should not fali with special force 
on any particular group of citizens because 
of their faith. 

Another important area within the field 
of human services deals with the health 
of our people. 
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We wii ask that you very substantially 
increase the appropriation for the care of 
our citizens afflicted with mental Uiness. 

In 1961 Pennsylvania ranked only 35th 
among all the States in effort for mental 
health. Our position has now risen to 31st. 
This is improvement, but we must do much 
more. 

Other health measures that will be set 
before you include these: 

Legislation to establish district health de- 
partments. 

Legislation to create two centers for the 
treatment of the ills of old age. 

Legislation to liberalize the Common- 
wealth's program of assistance to those suf- 
fering from so-called miner's asthma. 

And, to protect the health and safety of 
Pennsylvania children attending nonpublic 
schools, the administration will again rec- 
ommend legislation to provide bus transpor- 
tation for such children along existing pub- 
lie school routes. 

Without flinching, this administration 
will uphold the principle in our constitution 
that the State should in no way participate 
in direct support of education in religious 
or other private schools, but I am convinced 
that there is no constitutional or moral bar- 
Tier against providing a bus ride for the 
health and safety of any child. Just as we 
extend services of dental hygiene to all 
school-children, including those who attend 
religious and private schools, so, too, we can 
provide transportation. 

In the welfare area of human services you 
will also be asked to do much. 

On the one hand, we will seek a large in- 
crease in the State appropriation for public 
assistance, so that Pennsylvania can more 
nearly meet the humane objective of provid- 
ing for the truly destitute according to mini- 
mum standards of health and decency. 

On the other hand, we shall seek ways to 
distribute more equitably the cost of welfare 
programs. The Federal Government, which 
commands so huge a portion of the tax re- 
sources of the Nation, should do more. It 
is long past time also for local communities 
in Pennsylvania to assume part of the bur- 
den, as is done in almost every other major 
State. 

We will ask you to increase the appropria- 
tion for our child welfare program as preven- 
tive action against juvenile delinquency. 

And, next, we will put before you impor- 
tant programs of State aid to our cities and 
other communities. 

We will ask you to appropriate a 25-per- 
cent increase in what the State was spending 
on urban renewal in the year before this 
administration took office. 

We will request—as part of our plan for 
reorganization of State government—that 
you establish a separate department of 
community development. 

We will request legislation to assist in so- 
lution of such problems as mass transit that 
now afflict our cities and our suburbs. 

And, we will request that you authorize the 
State to become a full partner with the city 
of Philadelphia in providing for the better 
operation and expansion of the great port of 
that city. 

Next, we will set before you important 
matters regarding law enforcement and pro- 
tection of the public. 

The administration will ask that you in- 
crease the complement of the Pennsylvania 
State Police by 300 men so that they can 
continue and expand the wars on crime and 
highway death. 

You will be asked to provide for improved 
penal institutions and modernized penal 
laws, so that Pennsylvania can better pro- 
tect her citizens from the repetition of vicious 
crimes. 


Our present penal institutions are actually 
far too costly and In many cases are not the 
best means for doing the job for which they 
are intended. 
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At the same time, you will be called upon 
to provide more adequate supervision of 
prisoners on probation and parole. 

And, a new banking code will be put be- 
fore you to protect the public and to more 
adequately allow our banks to assist in the 
continued growth of the Commonwealth. 

Finally, I direct your attention to our 
needs in the field of industrial development. 

In a very real sense, of course, ev: 
we have talked about so far will benefit in- 
dustrial development. Progress in educa- 
tion, in human services, in government re- 
form. in all the rest, means progress in the 
creation of jobs, of prosperity, of a full and 
booming Pennsylvania economy. 

To further help us along the road to these 
goals, however, I have further specific pro- 


Our return to prosperity has been so strik- 
Ing that it Is necessary for the administra- 
tion to ask you this year to amend the 
Pennsylvania industrial development author- 
ity law to permit continued participation of 
PIDA in the development of counties below 
the presently specified unemployment rate 
of 6 percent. 

Several counties have already become in- 
eligible for further PIDA loans under current 
law. If present economic conditions con- 
tinue many more will soon follow. Indeed 
there is a real possibility that at our present 
rate of progress, even areas of long-term un- 
employment, such as Lackawanna, Luzerne, 
Schuylkill, and Fayette Counties, will, in the 
near future, be ineligible for further PIDA 
loans under the present law. 

PIDA has proven an invaluable tool in our 
fight for industrial growth in Pennsylvania. 
We do not wish it be phased out of existence 
by our economic progress. 

We will further recommend to you that 
the county of Philadelphia for the first time 
be made eligible for PIDA loans. 

To help give unemployed workers the 
skills they need to find jobs in a swiftly 
changing economy, we will request an appro- 
priation of $6.5 million for manpower re- 


And, it is with considerable satisfaction 
that for the second time in as many years we 
can ask you to increase the maximum bene- 
fits paid under Pennsylvania's unemploy- 
ment compensation law. 

The condition of the unemployment com- 
pensation fund itself is now sound and vigor- 
ous, able to provide protection for the un- 
employed in good times or bad. 

Its new strength enables me to recommend 
that maximum weekly benefits be increased 
to $50—a figure that is matched by only 
three other States. And, I also recommend 
an accompanying increase in maximum bene- 
fits paid under our workman’s comperisation 
law. 

So, there you have it. The highlights of 
what can surely be another year of outstand- 
ing progress in Pennsylvania. ; 

The issue before us is still the issue of 
achieving greatness. 

Greatness for a Pennsylvania where young 
people are well educated, the needy well pro- 
vided for, the sick well cared for, the people 
of whatever circumstances given a chance at 
a full share of a better life. 

The program I have outlined for you today 
is ambitious, but it Is realistic. Our eyes 
are on the stars, but our feet are on the 
ground, 

And now we need to help each other to 
make it possible. Democrats, Republicans; 
whites, Negroes; city dwellers, suburbanites, 
residents of rural areas and small towns; 
Protestants, Catholics, Jews—we are all those 
things. And each of us can, if he chooses, 
during the next year pursue only his own 
interest, and the interests of those most like 
himself. 

But all of us are one thing more. We are 
Pennsylvanians, And we can, if we choose, 
be guided in the months ahead by the stand- 
ard: “What is best for Pennsylvania?” 
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If that is our course, the work will go well, 
the rewards will be good, Prosperity will 
flourish in our land, and the coming years 
will be remembered by our children and our 
descendarfts yet unborn as a new time of 
greatness for Pennsylvania. 


Cortland’s Story of Success in Attracting 
New Industry 
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Mr. STRATTON. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks, I include an 
article from the October 1964 issue of the 
Industrial Bulletin of New York State 
written by Mr. Joseph Albino, of Syra- 
cuse, N.Y., on the remarkable success of 
the city of Cortland, N.Y., in my district, 
in promoting a vigorous and expanding 


economy. 
The article follows: 
CorTLaND’s Success Srory—ComMuUNITY 


EFFORTS To Arracr INDUSTRY 
DIVIDENDS In JOBS 


(By Joseph Albino) 

“Success breeds success,” says Morris Noss, 
president of the Cortland Chamber of Com- 
merce and the Cortland County Develop- 
ment Co., Inc. Mr. Noss, not minding the 
cliche, points out that Cortland, after break- 
ing a variety of smalltown records during 
the late 1950's, at the same time planted the 
seeds for future industrial development; now 
the community is reaping a rich harvest as 
new and vigorous industry continues to 
knock at her door. 

In 1956, the Cortland Chamber of Com- 
merce enlisted 225 new members; this was 
the trigger for subsequent moves which 
ultimately spelled success for the Cortland 
area. 

The chamber of commerce membership 
agreed that most citizens of the community 
did not realize: 

Present industries were housed in obsolete 
buildings, and were using outdated methods 
of production; 

Twenty percent of the working population 
of 6,000 (20,000 total population) were leav- 
ing the city each day to work outside the 
community; and 

Young people upon graduation from either 
high school or college were seeking job op- 
portunities elsewhere. 

Success manifested itself in attraction of 
several new industries, and retention of at 
least one firm which had plans to leave 
the Cortland area. In each instance every 
problem—from negotiations over land pur- 
chases to installation of sewer lines—was 
ironed out; cooperation in solving the prob- 
lems was forthcoming from the town and 
city government, civic groups, and represent- 
atives of State government. 

At the end of 1956, Cortland got its first 
break. The New York State Commerce De- 
partment informed them that the Trinity 
Equipment Corp. of Roselle Park, N.J., was 
considering the establishment of a plant in 
New York State. The Trinity Co. invited 
Mr. Noss and three others from the chamber 
to “sell” Cortland to them as an industrial 
site; only then did the chamber officials 
realize they were not chartered to buy, sell, 
or rent real estate, supply or loan money. 
An emergency board meeting was held and 
the Cortland County Development Co., Inc., 
was formed and chartered within 24 hours. 


Pay 
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The Cortland County Development Co. 
pledged to the Trinity Equipment Corp., now 
known as the Pall Trinity Micro Corp., to 
raise $200,000 and to build a 40,000-square- 
foot factory to Trinity's specifications. 
Trinity was to add $100,000 and take the fac- 
tory on a lease-option basis. A site of 15 
acres, on a railroad, just outside the city, was 
selected. 

To obtain the capital needed to keep their 
promise, the development group sold stock. 

in the community pitched In. The 
citizens, including many union members, the 
local industries, and even the churches 
bought stock. All told, 550 stockholders 
acquired from 1 to 100 shares at $50 each. 

The New York Gas & Electric Co. ran 
a high pressure gas line to the site. Cortland 
County constructed a water line from the 
city line to the site. Ground was broken in 
May 1957. Trinity presently employs 145, all 
working in jobs created since 1957. 

Recalling the activities of the late 1950's, 
F. S. Lehlbach. secretary of Pall Trinity Micro 
Corp., notes: “In 1956 George R. Feeley, 
founder and president of Trinity, and now 
vice president in charge of marketing for 
the Pall Co., spent a weekend in Cortland 
and was favorably impressed_ 

“In September of that same year, a team 
of eight, including myself, spent a week on a 
comprehensive survey of the Cortland area. 
We had people look into the “living” part of 
the community, including schools, h ; 
and recreation facilities. Others investi- 
gated the business side of the community— 
labor supply, availability of materials and 
services, and transportation. Each member 
of the survey team submitted a rating report 
to Mr, Feeley. 

“As a result of composite thinking on the 
part of the team, the decision was made to 
consider Cortland as a new location where 
we would manufacture dehumidifiers, 
thermawells, thermacouples, and dry air and 


Next: the Cortland Carey Co. Cortland 
Carey, now employing 300, was going to move 
to a community in South Carolina because 
“nothing had been done for them.” They 
were “caught” the day they were leaving. 
The development agency helped them con- 
struct a new 30,000-square-foot factory right 
across from Trinity. 

Officials of the development company 
learned early that they not only had to 
introduce new industry to the community 
but also had to satisfy the needs of in- 
dustry already in the Cortland area, They've 
handled both tasks well. 

Chester Wickwire, president of Wickwire 
Bros., Inc., says: “We unofficially received 
help from the deyelopment company in ob- 
taining a loan needed to purchase a new 
steel-making machine My personal 
viewpoint about keeping industry in a com- 
munity is that industry needs help and 
should be represented by local, as well as 
State groups.” 

The year 1960 was a big one for Cortland. 
“In 1960 we learned through a real estate 
agent that the Smith-Corona-Marchant Corp. 
was going to move their Syracuse opera- 
tion,” recalls Mr. Noss. It's important 
to realize that the Smith-Corona people had 
been in the Cortland area for the past 50 
years. They had a plant on Huntington 
Street where they employed 750 people. They 
also had a plant at Groton which, for all 
practical purposes, has always been con- 
sidered part of Cortland even though it’s 
12 miles west. Fifteen hundred were em- 
ployed at Groton. And, of course, their big- 
gest operation, including offices and engi- 
neering, was located in Syracuse, 

The Syracuse plant was considered ob- 
solete. And the company was to lose part 
of its land when the Interstate Highway, 
Route 81, went through Syracuse. Moreover, 
Smith-Corona had a good record of employ- 
ment in the Cortland area. They liked the 
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airport site and queried the Cortland officials 
about buying this for a factory site. The 
common council elected not to sell the 
municipal airport site, but turned the in- 
quiry over to the development corporation. 

Albert Haskell, Jr., first president of the 
development agency, recalls: “SCM handed 
us a big order. They wanted a 100-acre site 
at a reasonable price and in a place where 
their buildings could be seen for advertising 
purposes. They also wanted water for proc- 
essing, heavy electric power lines, gas, and 
sewer lines. 

“It was a difficult order to fill, but we 
worked hard at this and got for them a 600- 
acre site (a dairy farm) on Route 13, just 
beyond the Trinity and Carey factories, with 
land on both sides of the major highway. 
Half of the land was flat gravel which is 
highly satisfactory for industrial purposes.” 

The development company offered to oh- 
tain the site for Smith-Corona-Marchant at 
a price not to exceed $260,000. The agency 
also committed itself to water, sewer, gas, 
and electricity according to ScM's specifica- 
tions. 

In committing itself to water, the develop- 
ment company assumed that a water line 
could be continued from the line which 
brought water to the Trinity Co. This was 
true. However, it was later learned that be- 
cause the site was outside the established 
water district, the agency would have to pay 
for extending the water line to the site. This 
they did at a cost of $9,000. It was little 
enough to spend to get Smith-Corona. 

While SCM and the development agency 
were working on that project, the State 
Teacher's College at Cortland was experienc- 
ing a phase of rapid development; and, the 
residential or west end of the city was grow- 
ing rapidly. Because the present line was 
not adequate to handle the needs of the ex- 
panded college, the burgeoning residential 
suburban areas, and the SCM plant as well, 
a proposition was brought before the com- 
mon council to construct a new, and fully 
adequate, sewer line. 

To do this, the city ran, at a cost of $200,- 
000, 2 miles of 24-inch sewer line from the 
sewerage disposal plant at the east end of the 
city, right down the center of Main Street, 
to the western boundary of Cortland. Here, 
the town of Cortlandville established a sewer 
district and contracted with the city to 
process the sewerage developed in the SCM 
area. The town then, at its own cost, ran 
a 1-mile sewer line from the city boundary 
to the factory site. Cooperation, to say the 
least, was not lacking. 

The SMC Corp. built a 170,000-square- 
foot factory on the factory site. Three 
hundred acres of the site were turned over 
for further industria! development. Prior 
to 1960, SCM employed 2,200 in the Cortland- 
Groton area. They now employ 3.500-4,000 in 
their three plants. 

In 1962, Cortland scored again. z 

One of the best established industries in 
Cortland for the past 25 years was the 
Thompson Boat Co. Chris Craft, a leading 
national boat manufacturer, purchased 
Thompson in 1961. This set the stage for 
developments which led to securing an ex- 
panding industry, and jobs for Cortland 
residents. 

Shortly afterward, the president of 
Thompson, who remained as a top execu- 
tive with Chris Craft, told the Cortland 
developers that Chris Craft was planning to 
establish a fiber glass boat division. Chris 
Craft had 12 other plants in the East, in 
addition to Thompson, and each plant 
wanted the fiber glass division as part of 
its overall operation. 

The Cortland agency also learned that 
Chris Craft had recelved an offer from a 
Pennsylvania community, which offered a 
EO aE eee e ig ane tow 
labor. 

But Chris Craft stayed with Cortland. 
The firm was impressed by the record of 
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stability of employment in the Thompson 
plant, and considered Cortland ideally lo- 
cated from the viewpoint of transportation. 
After all, Cortland was located near a future 
interstate highway. It was service by two 
railroads; and was in relatively close prox- 
imity to the Great Lakes, the Finger Lakes, 
and the eastern seaboard. 

According to Jim Yaman, who served for 
2 years on the development company’s 
board, “We thoroughly investigated 20 sites 
in and around Cortland to find land that met 
their requirements. 

“The site we finally decided upon com- 
prised 46 acres in close proximity to Inter- 
state Highway Route 81 and only a quarter 


Craft said they would take the site if we 
could get it at a reasonable price. They 
quoted a price of $1,000 per acre. 
“Negotiation was difficult. The farmer 
whose land we needed was hesitant about 
selling because he expected the new Route 81 
to take a big chunk of his land, and he 
wasn’t sure how much he would have left 
for farming. Our time was limited. Chris 
Craft felt they had to be in operation by 
the first of the year to meet 1963 demands 


State Commerce Department asking 
ance to expedite plans by the State public 
works department and a monetary settle- 
ment with the farmer whose land was needed. 

Within 3 days public works department 
representatives were in Cortland. When they 
left, the farmer was agreeable to talking price 
with the development corporation, and the 
land was optioned and sold to Chris Craft. 
Again, tion—this time by State of- 
ficials—was the major ingredient in the plan 
to retain Chris Craft. 

Deadlines for construction of Chris Craft’s 
facilities were met with time to spare. 

What has been the effect upon employ- 
ment as a result of the development com- 
pany's efforts to bring new industry into the 
Cortland area? 


According to the State labor department's 
employment service, “As of July 1, 1964, 1,415 
persons were employed in the three plants 
which were located in Cortland due to the 
efforts of the agency. Obviously, the impact 
these firms have had on our manufacturing 
work force has been great. 

“During the 1950-1960 period several major 
firms were gradually reducing their work 
forces, Losses were noted at Wickwire 
Brothers and the Brewer-Tichner Corp. to 
mame two significant firms. Cortland also 
was hit by the loss of a few industrial con- 
cerns during the past several years. Some 
of these losses were offset by increases in the 
work forces of other firms but the net 1085 
was about 700 jobs in manufacturing during 
the period. Fortunately, with the addition 
of nearly 1,500 jobs, at the present time there 
is a net increase of approximately 800 jobs 
rather than a loss of 700 jobs.” 

And, says Frank Lorenzo, president of Local 
2371, United Steelworkers of America, AFL- 
CIO, "There's no question about it: The de- 
velopment agency has immensely improved 
the employment situation. For many year’s 
we've had a low labor rate. All this is chang- 
ing. In recent years, we've made great 
strides.” 

In the view of Geno Patriarco, president of 
Local 68, United Auto Workers, AFL-CIO, 
“More money is being made and more money 
is being spent. Jobs have become more com- 
petitive and, as a result, wages and benefits 
have increased.” 

Mr. Haskell attributes Cortland’s growth 
to a stability of labor, an abundance of nat- 
ural rsources, and transportation; he also 
believes industry must be offered a 
balanced community with pleasant living 
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conditions and good recreational facilities, 
plus excellent schools at all levels. 

Mr. Yaman adds, “Industry also wants the 
feeling it is wanted. If the slightest amount 
of ‘cold-shoulderness’ is shown, the indus- 
trial ntative will quickly lose interest. 
The industry of today, as was the case in the 
past, wants to become of the com- 
munity. It wants to be accepted 100 per- 
cent.” 

In Cortland they are; and this, combined 
with everything else the community and its 
leaders offer, explains Cortland’s growth. 


Abbott Laboratories Awarded 200,000th 
Design Patent for Sucaryl Dispenser 
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Mr. McCLORY. Mr. Speaker, it is 
with real pride that I report to you and 
to the Members of the House, the distinct 
honor which has come to Abbott Lab- 
oratories, of North Chicago, Ill., one of 
our great pharmaceutical manufacturers, 
and to two of its brilliant inventors, 
Howard Richards and Jack Williams, of 
Waukegan, II. 

Abbott Laboratories and these two in- 
ventors received the 200,000th design 
patent from the Commissioner of Patents, 
Edward J. Brenner, at ceremonies held 
in Commissioner Brenner's office on 
Tuesday, January 5, 1965. 

The patented article consists of a dis- 
pensing container for Sucaryl, a low- 
calorie sweetening tablet, one of the 
many useful products of Abbott Labora- 
tories. 

In addition to the prestige and honor 
which accompanies the awarding of this 
milestone design patent to Abbott Lab- 
oratories, the occasion was particularly 
significant because it falls in the year 
when the Patent Office is celebrating the 
175th anniversary of the patent system. 

Mr. Speaker, I am arranging to send 
one of these dispensing containers to 
each of my colleagues in the Congress, 
containing, of course, a supply of Sucaryl 
tablets. 

‘This example of the ingenuity and skill 
of Abbott Laboratories and two of its 
inventors, Howard Richards and Jack 
Williams, identifies in some measure the 
great private enterprise system which has 
developed in this Nation and which con- 
tributes so much to the good things of 
life for citizens of this Nation and to 
mankind around the world. 

Let me also take this occasion to com- 
pliment Commissioner Brenner and the 
Patent Office on the occasion of this 
175th anniversary and to extend to 
George R. Cain, chairman of the board 
and president of Abbott Laboratories; 
Robert L. Niblack, manager of the com- 
pany's patent and trademark depart- 
ment, as well as to the distinguished in- 
ventors, Howard Richards and Jack Wil- 
liams and the other officers and em- 
ployees of Abbott Laboratories, the Na- 
tion's congratulations on this award of 
the 200,000th design patent for the dis- 
pensing container for Sucaryl. 
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South Bend Tribute Praises Indiana’s 
Governor, Matthew E. Welsh 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
oF 


HON. JOHN BRADEMAS 


OF INDIANA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, January 6, 1965 


Mr. BRADEMAS. Mr. Speaker, under 
unanimous consent, I insert in the Con- 
GRESSIONAL RECORD the text of an edi- 
torial published by the South Bend, Ind., 
Tribune paying tribute to the record of 
the distinguished Governor of the State 
of Indiana, the Honorable Matthew E. 


Welsh. 

The editorial, which appears in the 
January 3, 1965, issue of the Tribune, 
follows: 

FAREWELL TO A GOOD GOVERNOR 


In a few more days, Indiana's 41st Gov- 
ernor will step aside for a new chief execu- 
tive and a new State administration. 

It may be rather early to do a completely 
objective analysis of the last 4 years of 
Indiana government, but from this vantage 
point Matthew E. Welsh seems to us to be the 
strongest argument in many years for tear- 
ing up the constitutional ban on Governors 
seeking reelection. 

Governor Welsh, to put it another way, has 
been the best all-round Governor Indiana 
has been blessed with in a long, long time, 
in our view. He has worked tirelessly for 
the good of our State, and with the kind of 
leadership that puts the public weal ahead 
of personal popularity. 

Perhaps Governor Welsh's greatest single 
achievement came early in his tenure. He 
nudged into existence a long-overdue reor- 
ganization of the State highway department, 
putting that division of government on a 
professional plane which was badly needed 
after the sad disrepute the department had 
fallen into during the preceding administra- 
tion. Long-range planning for highways, a 
spurt of activity in the interstate program, 
and even some action at last on South Bend’s 
bypass were among the fruits of the reorga- 
nization. 

In highway matters and in other ways, 
Governor Welsh became the first Governor in 
memory to ignore what used to be called 
“the spending line“ —a mental boundary at 
U.S. 40 north of which it was dificult to see 
much evidence of State spending. 

The outgoing Governor was a stanch 
friend of minorities, He insisted that the 
legislature put teeth In a State civil rights 
law, and the insistence brought results. 

Considering the economic handicaps un- 
der which he had to work during his tenure, 
Governor Welsh did a commendable job of 
continuing the emphasis on mental health 
which earlier Governors had started. That 
the emphasis today appears insufficient does 
not mean it did not exist. 

Governor Welsh did what he could to nour- 
ish and expand Indiana's economy. He 
worked with a passion for a Lake Michigan 
seaport, and the fact that the port 18 still 
unbuilt is no fault of the outgoing 
Governor's. 

Matthew Welsh’s greatest single lapse 
came during the 1963 general assembly 
when he abdicated the leadership that many 
Hoosiers felt he should have exercised in 
that tortured winter when far-reaching de- 
cisions were being made. Ultimately, he 
showed courage by backing a sales tax that 
was personally distasteful to him in order 
to keep the State from financial chaos and 
to give local schools much-needed help from 
the State. 
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In the waning days of his administration 
when he must have felt the temptation to 
relax and let things slide, Governor Welsh 
unhesitatingly answered a call to the bar- 
ricades, where he prevented Alabama’s racist 
Gov. George Wallace from making a mockery- 
of an Indiana primary election. 

Matthew E. Welsh was a good Governor in 
a trying and historic 4 years of Indiana his- 
tory. We wish him well in whatever he 
moves on to. 

Perhaps the best tribute that can be paid 
to him Is to acknowledge his administration 
as honest and scandal free. May all his suc- 
cessors in the Governor's office merit the 
same salute. 


Address by Charles H. Silver, Chairman, 
at the Annual Dinner of the Alfred E. 
Smith Memorial Foundation 
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HON. JAMES J. DELANEY 


OF NEW YORE 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, January 6, 1965 


Mr. DELANEY. Mr. Speaker, I should 
like to commend to all Americans the 
address of the Honorable Charles H. Sil- 
ver delivered at the annual Alfred E. 
Smith Memorial Foundation dinner. 

Mr. Silver, executive assistant to the 
mayor of New York City, and a former 
president of the New York City Board of 
Education, has made an eloquent plea 
for the cause of education for all school- 
children. I heartily concur in his re- 
marks. 

The address follows: 

ADDRESS BY CHARLES H. SILVER, CHAIRMAN, AT 

THE ANNUAL DINNER OF THE ALFRED E, 

SMITH MEMORIAL FOUNDATION 


We have come together to refresh the 
cherished memory of a great American who 
walked proudly with his fellow men end 
humbly with his God. 

Time has sharpened our vision of the 
bigotry he fought. The perspective of his- 

magnifies the victories he won — even in 
defeat—and we know today that the “Happy 
Warrior” waged his crusades against O= 
rance and hate for the sake of all humanity. 

I greet you on behalf of this foundation 
named for that noble symbol of all that our 
Nation can mean—aAlfred E. Smith. 

If the 21 years that we have gathered as 
members of this devoted fellowship brought 
their share of shock and surprise in world 
affairs, they have also carried some portion 
of comfort. 

We have seen human genius reach its most 
diabolic expression in the development of 
instruments for mass destruction. We have 
watched the rise of unimagined evil in many 
corners of the earth. We witnessed the 
ravages of a war that wiped out hundreds 
of thousands. We saw the slaughter of 6 
million innocents in the concentration camps 
of the Nazi nightmare. 

And right here at home, not many days 
ago—not many miles away—not across a 
shrinking sea or even just outside our door- 
step, but in the heart of a so-called civilized 
community, we gazed in horror at the bullet- 
scarred and mangled bodies of three young 
men whose only crime was their hopeless, 
heroic defense of the rights of other men. 

The world has, indeed, rolled through 
blood and blackness, bitterness and shame. 

And yet—and yet those same years have 
brought the most amazing blessings of sci- 
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ence. Wonder drugs have lengthened our 
span of life by almost two decades. New 
sources of energy have shortened the work- 
ing day, expanding man's hours for leisure 
and recreation. 

We have won more time and opportunity to 
cultivate our gardens—and it would be tragic 
if nothing could grow there because they 
must be dug up for bomb shelters. 

Only a few days ago, the front pages bristled 
with rumors of an even bigger superweapon. 
Now, it began to appear that the individual 
in Moscow was not going to bury us after 
all. This newest doomsday device would be 
so definitely thorough that nothing would 
remain to bury—and no place left to dig a 
grave. This was the weapon to end all wars 
indeed to end everything that we hold dear. 

But they forget one thing. We, too, are 
rapidly developing an enormously effective 
weapon of our own. And I do not refer to 
our leadership in armaments. Thank God, 
we have that, too—and despite the whine of 
the appeaser and the din of the extremist— 
America—in her millions—in her hope and 
strength and faith in democracy—stands 
ready and keeps her guard up against any 
emergency and any enemy. 

Yet our courage and our military prepared- 
ness are not the greatest weapon we are 
fashioning. 

The fortress which will turn back the tides 


of hate and fear to safeguard our future 16 


being forged in our schools. That is where 
our intellectual muscles are being made ready 
for the test that may come tomorrow. 

Perhaps we were caught napping yesterday 
or the day before. We still remember the 
shock of that first alien satellite to sail into 
outer space. To some it seemed the end of 
America’s. supremacy. It was only the 
beginning 


We saw a new light and challenge in the 
sky, and it rocked us to our heels. But it 
gave us a firm sense of direction, a fresh 
grip on reality. 

We realized that nothing less than the sur- 
vival of mankind was truly now at stake; 
that the destruction of civilization was not 
Just a glib phrase in a speech, but a real, per- 
haps even a near, possibility. And it became 
evident that the chief function of foreign 
policy, of world unity, of national conscience 
and, primarily of education, is to save hu- 
manity from self-destruction. 

On every hand, we embarked upon an in- 
tensive reevaluation of our educational sys- 
tem. We gained a new awareness of the 
meaning of instruction, as opposed to de- 
struction. We learned to respect our edu- 
cators and to recognize the need of more and 
better teachers, more and better schools. 

Nowhere were these facts more apparent 
than they were to me in our own New York 
City public. school system. The alarm was 
heard in every State of the Union, in every 
town and village. 

And I know that it grew into a dedicated 


President; always an advocate of the Ameri- 
can way, and today, bearing the responsibili- 
ties of crucial events, still a crusader for the 
common man and a champion of education— 
Lyndon B. Johnson, President of the United 
States. 

Our perennial and honored host is like- 
wise a leader whose inspiration and untiring 
efforts have advanced the cause of education 
in our city and throughout America. A lover 
of learning for its own sake, he looks upon 
knowledge as one of man’s richest gifts from 
his Creator. 

The children of our community have al- 
Ways been uppermost in the mind and heart 
of our cherished friend, that prince among 
the guardians of faith, his eminence, Francis 
Cardinal Spellman. 
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The record by which Al Smith urged us to 
measure progress speaks eloquently of the 
educational contribution of His Eminence. 

Under the sponsorship of Cardinal Spell- 
man, 99 new elementary schools and 30 new 
high schools have been opened. Many exist- 
ing schools have been replaced by new struc- 
tures, and others have been modernized and 
expanded. These are all in addition to the 
many hospitals, homes, nursing schools, and 
institutions of higher learning dedicated by 
His Eminence. 

This year, the Catholic parochial school 
system in the archdiocese of New York pro- 
vides instruction for more than a quarter 
million students in 431 structures. 

The greatest benefit to the community, of 
course, comes from the added emphasis that 
these schools give to moral and spiritual 
values. In our Catholic, Protestant, and 
Jewish schools there is still complete free- 
dom to speak God's name, to pray to Him, 
and to walk in His way. 

These Catholic schools alone represent a 
savings to the taxpayers of more than $175 
million in operating expenses. The value of 
this vast educational plant is over $600 mil- 
lion. 

In my decade as president and member of 
the board of education, and during my many 
years of friendship with His Eminence, my 

t for the parochial schools has con- 
stantly increased. 

I believe that the choice of whether his 
child will attend a public, parochial or other 
private institution is the inherent right of 
every parent. 

That is why, some 3 years ago, I testified 
before the Congress in behalf of Federal aid 
to all schools. 

And for these reasons, I will continue to 
urge men of good faith to devise every pos- 
sible unhampered way for our Government 
to advance the education of children wher- 
ever they may study. 

It is not the label on the school that 
matters. The only thing that counts is what 
our Nation can do for the child—and, in 
our democracy, that must come to mean 
every child. 

Among our honored guests are many men 
of good will, with sincere love for the young, 
with the fullest appreciation of the value of 
education in our efforts to sustain a free 
nation and a free world, Let us trust that 
from such men as these will come the in- 
spiration and the action that will build ever 
stronger bridges of understanding and 
knowledge among men and nations. 

We must brighten the way toward peace 
and brotherhood with the small but steady 
candles of wisdom that our Maker has lighted 
in the heart of every man. 

They can become a beacon that will ban- 
ish the darkness and confusion that sur- 
oe us and blaze the path to a better 

y- 

God willing, firm in our love of freedom, 
we shall find the strength and the way to 
accomplish our great tasks. 

Let this be our watchword: The nation 
that builds its schools, builds its future. 


Open Letter on Poverty Program 
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Mr. FINDLEY. Mr. Speaker, an 
unusual commentary on the President's 
antipoverty program was included in an 
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open letter, intended for the White 
House, published by the Prairie Farmer 
on November 7. Here it is: 

FULTON County, IND. 

I don't want to be a millionaire. I don 
want to earn $10,000 a year; or even $5,000. 
I just want to be allowed to be me. I want 
a yardful of dogs, cats, and kids, the hu- 
man kind. I want a black and white cow, 
some sows and pigs, a vegetable garden, and 
a posy patch. I want a sketchbook, draw- 
ing pencils, bare feet, faded sweatshirt, and 
a braided ponytail. Iam rich in spirit. God 
takes care of me, not any Government agên- 
cy. You will find that the poor, the little 
fellows, will always be with us. You can’t 
legislate us out of existence. We're here 
to stay. 

PS. 


Calendar of Events at the National Gallery 
of Art 
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or 


HON. JAMES G. FULTON 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, January 4, 1965 


Mr. FULTON of Pennsylvania. Mr. 
Speaker, under leave to extend my re- 
marks in the Recorp, I include the fol- 
lowing calendar of events at the National 
Gallery of Art: 

NATIONAL GALLERY or ART—CALENDAR OF 
EVENTS, JANUARY 1965 

Gallery hours: Weekdays 10 a.m, to 5 pm. 
Sundays 2 p.m. to 10 p.m. Admission 18 free 
to the gallery and to all programs scheduled. 

Collections: Paintings and sculpture from 
the Andrew Mellon, Samuel H. Kress, Wide- 
ner, and Chester Dale collections, with gifts 
from other donors, are on the main floor. 
The Garbisch American primitive paintings 
Kress Renaissance bronzes, and Widener dec- 
orative arts are on the ground floor. 

New exhibition: The American watercolor 
drawings of John White (1577-90). Cen- 
yy gallery, January 30 through February 


New publication: Catalog. "The Water- 
color Drawings of John White,” from the 
British Museum; 54 pages, 10 by 7% 
inches; introduction by Paul H. Hulton, as- 
sistant keeper of prints and drawings, the 
British Museum; with 1 color plate and 40 
halftone illustrations; $2 postpaid. 

New reproductions: Color collotype re- 
productions. Joos van Cleve, “Joris W, Veze- 
ler,” 23% by 16% inches, 612: tha 
Boghe, Wife of Joris W. Vezeler,” 2344 by 17 
inches, $12; Botticelll, “Madonna and 
With Angels,“ 30% by 20% inches, $18; 
postpaid, 

Radio picture of the week: Color reproduc- 
tions by subscription allow you to follow the 
picture of the week discussion on the radio 
each Sunday night. Reproduction 11 by 14 
inches, together with short texts, will 
be mailed monthly. Series for January and 
February, $2.25 postpaid. 

Holidays: On New Year's Day the gallery 
will be closed. 

LecTour: A radio lecture device is installed 
in 30 exhibition galleries. Talks, 
continuously, cover most of the periods of art 
represented by the collections. A visitor may 
rent a small receiving set for 25 cents to use 
in hearing these LecTour broadcasts. 

Cafeteria: Open to the public Monday 
through Saturday, lla.m.to4p.m. Sunday. 
4 to 7 pm. 
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MONDAY, DECEMBER 28, THROUGH SUNDAY 
JANUARY 3 

Painting of the week: Cézanne. “House of 
Pere Lacroix,” (Chester Dale Collection) gal- 
lery 68. Tuesday through Thursday, and 
Saturday, 12 and 2; Sunday, 3:30 and 6. 

Tour of the week: Patrons and thelr tastes: 
Italy, rotuna, Tuesday through Thursday, 
and Saturday, 1; Sunday, 2:30. 

Tour: Introduction to the collection. 
Rotunda. Monday through Thursday, and 
Saturday, 11 and 3; Sunday, 5. 

Sunday lecture: “The Significance of 
Seurat’s Art.“ Guest speaker: William 
Homer, professor of art history, Princeton 
University, Princeton, Lecture hall, 4. 

Sunday concert: Armenta Adams, pianist. 
East garden court, 8. 

MONDAY, JANUARY 4, THROUGH SUNDAY, 
JANUARY 10 

Painting of the week: Botticelll. “Portrait 
of a Youth” (Andrew Mellon collection], gal- 
lery 8, Tuesday through Saturday, 12 and 2; 
Sunday, 3:30 and 6. 

Tour of the week: “Patrons and Their 
Tastes: France.” Rotunda, Tuesday through 
Saturday, 1; Sunday, 2:30. 

Tour: “Introduction to the Collection.” 
and 3; Sunday, 6. 

Sunday lecture: “Mysticism in the Arts of 
the Middle Ages.” Guest speaker: James 


Sunday concert: Donald Hefner, oboe; 
Robert Parris, harpsichord. East garden 
court, 8. 

All concerts are broadcast by station 
WGMS-AM (570) and FM (103.5). The 
Radio Picture of the Week is discussed during 
the intermission (about 8:40 p.m.) followed 
by comments on the music by Richard Bales, 
conductor of the National Gallery Orchestra. 

MONDAY, JANUARY 11, THROUGH SUNDAY, 
JANUARY 17 


Painting of the week: Masolino. The An- 
nunciation” (Andrew Mellon colection), 
gallery 7, Tuesday through Saturday, 12 
and 2; Sunday, 3:30 and 6. 

Tour of the week: “Patrons and their 
Tastes: The Low Countries.” Rotunda, 
Tuesday through Saturday, 1; Sunday, 2:30. 

Tour: “Introduction to the Collection.” 
Rotunda, Monday through Saturday, 11 
and 3; Sunday, 5. 

Sunday lecture: “The Woodcuts of Al- 
brecht Dürer.” Guest speaker: Wolfgang 
Stechow, professor of art history, Oberlin 
College, Oberlin. Lecture hall, 4. 

Sunday concert: National Gallery Orches- 
tra, Richard Bales, conductor. Church of 
the Reformation Cantata Choir and solo- 
ists. (A concert in honor of the inaugura- 
tion of the President and Vice President of 
the United States.) East garden court, 8. 

MONDAY, JANUARY 18, THROUGH SUNDAY, 

JANUARY 24 


On Wednesday, January 20, Inauguration 
Day, the gallery will be open to visitors but 
no educational services will be offered. 

Painting of the week: Stuart. George 
Washington” (Andrew Mellon collection), 
gallery G-7 Tuesday, Thursday through 
Saturday, 12 and 2; Sunday, 3:30 and 6. 

Tour of the week: “Patrons and Their 
Tastes: England.” Rotunda. Tuesday, 
Thursday through Saturday, 1; Sunday, 2:80. 

Tour: “Introduction to the Collection.” 
Rotunda. Monday, Tuesday, Thursday 
through Saturday, 11 and 3; Sunday, 5. 

Sunday lecture: “The Rise of Neo-Classi- 
cism.” Guest speaker: Robert Rosenblum, 
professor of art history, Princeton Univer- 
sity, Princeton. Lecture hall, 4. 

Sunday concert: Philip Lorenz, pianist. 
East garden court 8. 

MONDAY, JANUARY 25, THROUGH SUNDAY, 

JANUARY 31 

Painting of the week: Fragonard. “A 

Young Girl Reading.” (Gift of Mrs. Mellon 
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Bruce in memory of her father, Andrew 
Mellon) gallery 55. Tuesday through Satur- 
day, 12 and 2; Sunday, 3:30 and 6. 

Tour of the week: “Patrons and Their 
Tastes: Spain.” Rotunda. Tuesday through 
Saturday, 1; Sunday, 2:30. 

Tour: Introduction to the Collection.” 
Rotunda. Monday through Saturday, 11 and 
3; Sunday, 5. 

Sunday lecture: John White, artist, guest 
speaker: P. H. Hulton, assistant keeper of 
prints and drawings, the British Museum, 
London, Lecture hall, 4. 

Sunday concert: Fredell Lack, violinist; 
Albert Hirsh, pianist. East garden court, 8. 


Cole Porter 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. PHILIP J. PHILBIN 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, January 4, 1965 


Mr, PHILBIN. Mr. Speaker, the en- 
tire musical world and popular music 
lovers everywhere were deeply saddened 
by the recent passing of one of America’s 
greatest musicmakers—the illustrious 
Cole Porter. 

In the twenties and thirties, creative 
musical genius seemed to be at its peak. 
It was a time when the lovely music of 
Victor Herbert, Jerome Kern, Sigmund 
Romberg, Rudolph Friml, Vincent You- 
mans, Franz Lehar, Oscar Strauss, En- 
meric Kalman, Richard Rodgers, Cole 
Porter, and other colorful writers, was 
heard in Broadway musicals and 
throughout the country and the world, 

There were countless writers and lyri- 
cists in this period producing large num- 
bers of popular songs as well as many 
fine operettas and musical comedies. 
The whole country was singing. Music 
was in the air and in the hearts of the 
people. Grand opera had the great 
Caruso and a host of other gifted singers 
who sang with such eclat and impetuosity 
that their golden voices literally made 
the rafters ring and tinkle the Waterford 
glass crystals in the ceilings of the Na- 
tion's opera houses, concert halls, and 
theaters. 

From and of this great, talented, dy- 
namic, music-producing, music-loving 
generation came Cole Porter. His was 
not a Horatio Alger career. He was born 
with a silver spoon in his mouth, He 
was one of Yale’s and Harvard’s most 
famous sons, the writer of some of the 
Eli’s most rousing football songs. 

But he had a musical lyre in his brain, 
an irrepresible song in his heart, and 
Park Avenue lyrics in his head. Some- 
one said he was the master of sophisti- 
cated melody and urbane lyrics which 
was another way of saying that he wrote 
love songs for society and the smart set, 
but woke up to find that he was writing 
them for all the people, thus giving sup- 
port to Kipling’s premise that “the 
colonel’s lady and Rosie O'Grady are 
sisters under the skin.” 

Cole Porter more than held his own 
among his gifted fellows, who were the 
greatest musical, creative artists of the 
New York and Hollywood studios. To 
use the words of the inimitable Swede 
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Nelson, peerless raconteur and musical 
savant, Porter’s songs were “suave, 
sportive and gay, often profound and 
always emotional.” It could be said that 
his words were definitely on the emanci- 
pated side as measured by the tear jerk- 
ers of the gay nineties and the prewar 
teens, They had a hint of abashed and 
penitent naughtiness, as a boy calling 
@ name and running, but their piquant 
flavor caught the country and made Por- 
ter one of the truly top men in American 
and continental popular music. 

The sentimentalized lyrics of his “An 
Old Fashioned Garden” yielded to 
“You're So Nice To Come Home To” and 
the world was gay, everybody happy. 

Cole Porter went up the ladder fast 
even though he suffffered quite a few dis- 
appointments on the way up. But his 
struggles with the musical entrepreneurs - 
and jealous competitors are for another 
time. In the song writing business of his 
day, unlike today when aspiring artists 
are merely playing a form of Russian 
roulette against the “establishment,” and 
most of them fall by the wayside, he 
won his spurs, because he got the chance 
to show his wares, and they proved fab- 
ulously marketable. The public gobbled 
them up and shouted for more. 

I wish I could more fully sketch the 
life and works of this great man, because 
I think the American people, whom he 
served so well, whom he entertained, 
pleased and at times thrilled and in- 
spired, should pause to recall and pay 
fitting tribute to this gifted man who 
wrote some of the greatest popular music 
of this century. I am sure that others 
will take the time to portray this appeal- 
ing story in its completeness and its 
glory. It is a vital part of our popular 
musical history and heritage during the 
past half century. 

Porter might well be said to have been 
a prolific writer. Many of his works 
never came into real production. But 
many of them did, and these are the 
ones that cheered young America and 
young Europe and brought a sparkling 
effervescence to the social life of our pe- 
riod. 

Of course, a man of this degree of 
genius had to have some connection with 
Massachusetts and New England. Born 
in Peru, Ind., he was educated at famous 
Worcester Academy in Worcester, Mass., 
the heart of the Commonwealth, so- 
called, near my beloved Third District 
and famous hometown, Clinton, and then 
at Yale where no doubt the Wiffenphoofs 
and the Wiffletrees rocked him into a 
sort of insensitivity to anything weaker 
than spiritus frumenti. In this climate 
no doubt his psyche found solic nourish- 
ment, and his wits and his tastes were 
hammered into a bon vivante diadem 
shedding sparkling musical thoughts in 
all directions. 

And then the frosting on the cake— 
Harvard Law School and the Harvard 
School of Music where Cole rounded out 
his musical appreciation and techniques, 
and where he caught a vivid understand- 
ing of indifference as practiced on Bea- 
con Hill, the Commonwealth Avenue of 
his day, and the dedicated salons of 
Fifth and Park Avenues, where a dis- 
tracted hauteur prevailed, nor somewhat 
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One thing is certain: Cole learned 
counterpoint at Harvard and harmony 
too, for his music exudes the exhilerating 
sensation of motion and soul-stirring 
quality of depth. 

The Yale “Bull Dog Song” and “Bingo 
Eli Yale” adorn Porter’s composer’s rep- 
ertoire—his first offerings—now standard 
college songs. 

Porter was a war hero in World War 
I and went to the front as a French 
officer and then studied music in Paris, 
where he enriched his knowledge of life 
and absorbed European culture, 

Soon thereafter his career started to 
move. “Kitchy Koo of 1919,” “Green- 
wich Village Follies,” “Paris,” “Wake Up 
and Dream,” “Fifty Million Frenchmen,” 
“The New Yorkers,” “Gay Divorcee,” 
“Anything Goes,” Jubilee,“ “Red, Hot 
and Blue,” “You Never Know,” “Leave 
It To Me,” “DuBarry Was a Lady,” Pan- 
ama Hattie,” Let's Face It," Something 
for the Boys,” “Mexican Hayride,” “The 
Seven Lively Arts.“ “Kiss Me Kate,” “Out 
of This World,” “Born To Dance,” “Rosa- 
lie,” “Something To Shout About,” 
“Broadway Melody,” “You'll Never Get 
Rich,” followed. 

His musicals contained many songs 
everybody came away humming and 
singing Let's Do It,” ““Your’e the Top,” 
“I Get a Kick Out of You,” “What Is 
This Thing Called Love,” “Blow, Gabriel, 
Blow,” “You Do Something To Me,” “Be- 
gin the Beguine,” “You've Got That 
Thing,” “Just One of Those Things,” 
“Love for Sale,” “It’s DeLovely,” “Night 
and Day,” “I’ve Got You Under My Skin,” 
“Easy To Love,” Anything Goes,” “In 
the Still of the Night,” “Rosalie,” “My 
Heart Belongs to Daddy,” “Do I Love 
You, Do I,” “You'd Be So Nice to Come 
Home To,” “I Love You,” “Don’t Fence 
Me In,” “Old Fashioned Garden,” “So In 
Love,” “Wunderbar,” “Always True to 
You in My Fashion,” “True Love,” and 
many others. 

The loss of such a man leaves a great 
void in the world. For he brought some- 
thing to the American people and to 
mankind—something that brought them 
surcease and joy, that brought them lift 
and new heart, that made them sing and 
dance and live with verve and spirit. 

Surely this is a great contribution. 
The world urgently needs more of it, 
but there will be no more Cole Porters. 
Such genius is not welcome in the music 
marts of this modern age. It cannot live. 
It never gets a chance. It is swept under 
the mat of the modern music bund op- 
erators. Popular taste and preference no 
longer select America’s songs. That 
function is now performed by the “estab- 
lishment” which keeps a tight rein on 
the kind of music America sings. How 
long will the American people remain 
supine in the face of this condition? Will 
we ever have music like Cole Porter’s 
again? Only the American people can 
answer this question. 

One of the best services that the people 
and the Congress can render to the 
memory of Cole Porter would be to put 
an end to the present shocking perversion 
of American musical tastes. 


It will take the determined action of 
the people and the courageous efforts of 
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the Congress to do it right. But it should 
and must be done in the interests of our 
youth and to redeem the labor and con- 
tributions of Cole Porter and other com- 
posers who shaped our traditional pop- 
ular music and the great masters who 
created the world’s classical music which 
we love so much. 

Hail and salute to Cole Porter. He 
had a great life. He did a gread deal 
for the country and the world, because he 
made life better and brighter for millions 
of people. 

His good deeds and great works will 
long remain after him. His melodies 
and words will be sung and repeated for 
years to come wherever there is youth, as 
long as stirred memories can bring back 
the golden days of yesteryear, the smil- 
ing faces of dear ones at play, and the 
soft, insinuating strains of magical 
music wafted on the gentle breeze of a 
moonlit night. 

Long live the music and the memory of 
the great Cole Porter. May the angelic 
choirs welcome and cherish him. And 
may he find eternal peace in his heaven- 
ly home. 

To his dear ones, I extend my most 
sincere and deeply heartfelt sympathy 
for the truly irreparable loss they have 
suffered. And I express condolences as 
as well to his close friends, his esteemed 
brethren, his fellow composers of AS- 
CAP, and the American public, for they 
too have suffered a great loss in the 
passing of this great, gifted man of song, 
Cole Porter. 

Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent 
to revise and extend my remarks in the 
Recorp and include therein a recent, 
fine, moving editorial on Cole Porter 
from the columns of the widely famed 
Boston Herald, which is timely, heart- 
felt and extremely well done, and also an 
exceptionally well documented, ably and 
feelingly written piece from the cele- 
brated Boston Record-American by Bos- 
ton’s outstanding dramatic and music 
critic and columnist, the brilliant Elliott 
Norton, who captures precisely the lofty, 
courageous spirit of Cole Porter and his 
buoyant personality: 

COLE PORTER 

A Warner Bros., script writer assigned 
to the task of preparing a screen biography 
of Cole Porter in 1946 complained to his su- 
periors after combing the studio's file on the 
songwriter: There's no struggle—all along 
the line.” 

In both the economic and the artistic sense 
the script man was very nearly right. Cole 
Porter’s parents were well-to-do and his 
grandfather eventually left him a million 
dollars. He published his first song at the 
age of 13 and remained a prolific, facile com- 
poser until late in life. 

Lucius Beebe once said of Porter: “It is 
really the simple things of life which give 
pleasure to Mr. Porter—half-million-dollar 

of pearls, Isotta motoroars, cases of 
double bottles of Grand Chambertin 87, 
suites at Claridge’s, brief trips aboard the 
Bremen, a little grouse shooting.” 

Yet Porter’s songs reflected no dilettan- 
tism. They were the work of a superlative 
craftsman distinguished by their melodic 
originality and the wittiness and worldliness 
of their lyrics. 

True Porter fans will remember him not 
only for such great standards as “Begin the 
Beguine,” “Wunderbar” and “Don't Fence 
Me In,” but also for literally scores of less 
famous but no less elegant gems, including 
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“All Through the Night,” “Miss Otis Regrets” 
and "Ace in the Hole.” 

Cole Porter, now dead at 71, was a giant 
of American popular music. He leaves a 
bountiful musical legacy to his country- 
men. 


Best OF PORTER WRITTEN IN ILLNESS 


The best of Cole Porter was joyous, jubilant 
music, reflecting in melody and in rhythm 
the spirit and essence of the 1920's and 
1930's and, in the best of all his Broad- 
way shows, “Kiss Me, Kate,“ the cocky, 
jaunty optimism of an American generation. 

Porter wrote as he felt. Most of the time, 
despite many years of a brutal and debilitat- 
ing illness, he felt good. He lived joyously, 
celebrating life continuously in the words 
and music he created for many musical com- 
edies and movies and in a great series of 
songs. 

As a young man, he was wealthy. During 
his adult years he was rich. He lived ex- 
uberantly as the son of a man of means, 
as the million-heir of an opulent uncle and 
as one of the most successful and highly 
paid song writers of the world. He had 
sumptuous homes here and abroad, serv- 
ants, cars, yachts when needed, and enough 
rich and witty friends to make his life seem, 
at times, one long celebration, 

At first nights in Boston, he was the only 
carefree one among the creative artists. The 
others, librettists like Howard Lindsay and 
Russell Crouse, who collaborated with him 
on such shows as “Anything Goes“ and 
“Red, Hot and Blue” might be nervous or 
jittery, or, at the best, tense. Porter wos 
not. 

Even after the accident that crippled him 
and which was ultimately to make him a rec- 
luse, he attended a premiere in the highest 
of high spirits. ¥ 

Having written his songs, he was ready 
to enjoy the show. He hobbled down the 
aisle painfully, with aluminum crutches 
clamped to his arms. Once in his seat, with 
the curtain up and the orchestra playing. 
he forgot his pain, forgot conventional mod- 
esty, too, and even forgot that he, as the 
most sophisticated showman of them al, 
wouldn't be expected to laugh at jokes he 
had heard many times before. 

He laughed at every funny line, applauded 
the entrances and exits of the stars he ad- 
mired, and his own music, too, including the 
overture. He obviously loved the theater, 
its excitement and his part in it. 

In the years between 1937 and 1958, Cole 
Porter wrote the scores of shows like “Leave 
It to Me,” Kiss Me, Kate,“ and “Can Can.“ 
and such songs as “My Heart Belongs to 
Daddy,” which made a star of Mary Martin. 
and “I love Paris in the Springtime.” This 
despite a riding accident which had smashed 
almost every bone tn his body, which left 
him a victim of osteomyelitis, and necessi- 
tated more than 50 separate operations. in 
the last of which his right leg was sm- 
putated. 

The accident occurred in 1937, when he 
was thrown by a horse, which then fell on 
him, Although he seems to have been in 
constant pain night and day, and would be 
for most of the rest of his life, he wrote 
“Leave It to Me” within a year. 

To make it possible for him to compose, 
his wife had his piano jacked up on blocks; 
in that way, they could get his wheelchair 
under it. 

The late Moss Hart, who went around the 
world with Porter the year before the acci- 
dent to gather material for “Jubilee,” re- 
ported afterward that for all his secming 
lightheartedness, Cole Porter worked hard 
at his music. His smiling public personality 
did not reflect his serious interest in his 
work. 

He was modest in private conversation, in- 
sisting that he could never tell which of his 
songs would become favorites, What he liked 
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most and what the public most enjoyed 
were ‘not necessarily the same songs. For 
the popularity of some numbers, he gave 
credit to others. “Begin the Beguine,” which 
he introduced into Jubilee“ in Boston after 
the opening night, attracted little attention 
at the time. He credited Artie Shaw with 

an arrangement and a recording 
which converted the then forgotten song into 
a universal favorite. 

His last show, “Silk Stockings” in 1955, 
was not his best. There was in his music 
for that musical comedy little of the magic 
that had made so many others memorable. 
After that, he lost interest and lost heart. 

In death, he left behind a great many 
wonderful songs and one musical play, 
“Kiss Me, Kate,” which ranks with the best 
ever written. 
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LAWS AND RULES FOR PUBLICATION OF 
THE CONGRESSIONAL RECORD 


CODE OF LAWS OF THE UNITED STATES 


TITLE 44, SECTION 181. CONGRESSIONAL 
RECORD; ARRANGEMENT, STYLE, CONTENTS, 
AND INDEXES.—The Joint Committee on 
Printing shall have control of the ar- 
rangement and style of the CONGRES- 
SIONAL RecoRrD, and while providing that 
it shall be substantially a verbatim re- 
port of proceedings shall take all needed 
action for the reduction of unnecessary 
bulk, and shall provide for the publica- 
tion of an index of the CONGRESSIONAL 
Recorp semimonthly during the sessions 
of Congress and at the close thereof. 
(Jan. 12, 1895, c. 23, § 13, 28 Stat. 603.) 

TITLE 44, SECTION 182b. SAME; ILLUS- 
TRATIONS, MAPS, DIAGRAMS.—No maps, dia- 
grams, or illustrations may be inserted in 
the Recort without the approval of the 
Joint Committee on Printing. (June 20, 
1936, c. 630, § 2, 49 Stat. 1546.) 


Pursuant to the foregoing statute and in 
order to provide for the prompt publication 
and delivery of the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD 
the Joint Committee on Printing has adopted 
the foliowing rules, to which the attention of 
Senators, Representatives, and Delegates is 
respectfully invited: 

1. Arrangement of the daily Record —The 
Public Printer shall arrange the contents of 
the daily Recorp as follows: the Senate pro- 
ceedings shall alternate with the House pro- 
ceedings in order of placement in consecu- 
tive issues insofar as such an arrangement is 
feasible, and the Appendix and Dally Digest 
shall follow: Provided, That the makeup of 
the Recorp shall proceed without regard to 
alternation whenever the Public Printer 
deems it necessary in order to meet produc- 
tion and delivery schedules. 

2. Type and style —The Public Printer shall 
print the report of the proceedings and de- 
bates of the Senate and House of Representa- 
tives, as furnished by the Official Reporters of 
the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD, in 744-point type; 
and all matter included in the remarks or 
speeches of Members of Congress, other than 
their own words, and all reports, documents, 
and other matter authorized to be inserted 
in the Record shall be printed in 614-point 
type; and all rollcalis shall be printed in 
6-point type. No italic or black type nor 
words in capitals or small capitals shall be 
used for emphasis or prominence; nor will 
unusual indentions be permitted. These re- 
strictions do not apply to the printing of or 
quotations from historical, official, or legal 
documents or papers of which a literal repro- 
duction is necessary. 

3. Return of manuscript—When manu- 
script is submitted to Members for revision it 
should be returned to the Government Print- 
ing Office not later than 9 o’clock p.m. in 
order to insure publication in the Rxconn is- 
sued on the following morning; and if all of 
said manuscript is not furnished at the time 
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ed, the Public Printer is authorized to 
withhold it from the Recorp for 1 day. In no 
case will a speech be printed in the Recorp of 
the day of its delivery if the manuscript is 
furnished later than 12 o’clock midnight. 

4. Tabular matter—The manuscript of 
speeches containing tabular statements to be 
published in the Recorp shall be in the 
hands of the Public Printer not later than 
7 o'clock p.m., to insure publication the fol- 
lowing morning. 

5. Proof furnished—Proofs of “leave to 
print” and advance speeches will not be fur- 
nished the day the manuscript is received but 
will be submitted the following day, whenever 
possible to do so without causing delay in the 
publication of the regular proceedings of 
Congress. Advance speeches shall be set in 
the Record style of type, and not more than 
six sets of proofs may be furnished to Mem- 
bers without > 

6. Notation of withheld remarks—If man- 
uscript or proofs have not been returned in 
time for publication in the proceedings, the 
Public Printer will insert the words Mr. 
addressed the Senate (House or Com- 
mittee). His remarks will appear hereafter 
in the Appendix,” and proceed with the 
printing of the RECORD. 

T. Thirty-day limit—The Public Printer 
shall not publish in the CONGRESSIONAL 
REcorD any speech or extension of remarks 
which has been withheld for a period ex- 
ceeding 30 calendar days from the date when 
its printing was authorized: Provided, That 
at the expiration of each session of Congress 
the time limit herein fixed shall be 10 days, 
unless otherwise ordered by the committee. 

8. Corrections.— The permanent RECORD is 
made up for printing and binding 30 days 
after each daily publication is issued; there- 
fore all corrections must be sent to the Pub- 
lic Printer within that time: Provided, That 
upon the final adjournment of each session 
of Congress the time limit shall be 10 days, 
unless otherwise ordered by the committee: 
Provided further, That no Member of Con- 
gress shall be entitled to make more than 
one revision. Any revision shall consist only 
of corrections of the original copy and shall 
not include deletions of correct material, 
substitutions for correct material, or addi- 
tions of new subject matter. 

9. The Public Printer shall not publish in 
the CoNnGrEssionat Recorp the full report or 
print of any committee or subcommittee 
when said report or print has been previously 
printed. This rule shall not be construed to 
apply to conference reports. 

10(a). Appendix to daily Record—When 
either House has granted leave to print (1) 
& speech not delivered in either House, (2) a 
newspaper or magazine article, or (3) any 
other matter not germane to the proceed- 
ings, the same shall be published in the Ap- 
pendix. This rule shall not apply to quota- 
tions which form part of a speech of a Mem- 
ber, or to an authorized extension of his own 
remarks: Provided, That no address, speech, 
or article delivered or released subsequently 
to the sine die adjournment of a session of 
Congress may be printed in the CONGRES- 
SIONAL RECORD. 

10(b). Makeup of the Appendiz—The Ap- 
pendix to the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD shall be 
made up by successively taking first an ex- 
tension from the copy submitted by the 
Official Reporters of one House and then an 
extension from the copy of the other House, 
so that Senate and House extensions appear 
alternately as far as possible throughout 
the Appendix. The sequence for each House 
shall follow as closely as possible the order or 
arrangement in which the copy comes from 
the Official Reporters of the respective 
Houses. 


The Official Reporters of each House shall 
designate and distinctly mark the lead item 
among their extensions. When both Houses 
are in session and submit extensions, the 
lead item shall be from one House 
to the other in alternate issues, with the in- 
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dicated lead item of the other House appear- 
ing in second place. When only one House 
is in session, the lead item shall be an ex- 
tension submitted by a Member of the House 
in session. 

This rule shall not apply to extensions 
withheld because of volume or equipment 
limitations, which shall be printed immedi- 
ately following the lead items as indicated 
by the Official Reporters in the next issue of 
the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD, nor to RECORDS 
printed after the sine die adjournment of the 
Congress. 

11. Estimate of cost No extraneous matter 
in excess of two pages in any one instance 
may be printed in the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD 
by a Member under leave to print or to ex- 
tend his remarks unless the manuscript is 
accompanied by an estimate in writing from 
the Public Printer of the probable cost of 
publishing the same, which estimate of cost 
must be announced by the Member when 
such leave is requested; but this rule shall 
not apply to excerpts from letters, tele- 
grams, or articles presented in connection 
with a speech delivered in the course of de- 
bate or to communications from State legis- 
latures, addresses or articles by the President 
and the members of his Cabinet, the Vice 
President, or a Member of Congress. For the 
purposes of this regulation, any one article 
printed in two or more parts, with or with- 
out individual headings, shall be considered 
as a single extension and the two-page rule 
shall apply. The Public Printer or the Official 
Reporters of the House or Senate shall return 
to the Member of the respective House any 
matter submitted for the CONGRESSIONAL 
Record which is in contravention of this 
paragraph. 

12. Official Reporters. The Official Report- 
ers of each House shall indicate on the manu- 
script and prepare headings for all matter to 
be printed in the Appendix, and shall make 
suitable reference thereto at the proper place 
in the proceedings. 
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Additional copies of Government publica- 
tions are offered for sale to the public by the 
Superintendent of Documents, Government 
Printing Office, Washington 25, D.C., at cost 
thereof as determined by the Public Printer 
plus 50 percent: Provided, That a discount of 
not to exceed 25 percent may be allowed to 
authorized bookdealers and quantity pur- 
chasers, but such printing shall not inter- 
tere with the prompt execution of work for 
the Government. The Superintendent of 
Documents shall prescribe the terms and 
conditions under which he may authorize 
the resale of Government publications by 
bookdealers, and he may designate any Gov- 
ernment officer his agent for the sale of Gov- 
ernment publications under such regulations 
as shall be agreed upon by the Superintend- 
ent of Documents and the head of the re- 
spective department or establishment of the 
Government (U.S. Code, title 44, sec. 72a, 
Supp. 2). 


CONGRESSIONAL DIRECTORY 

The Public Printer, under the direction of 
the Joint Committee on Printing, may print 
for sale, at a price sufficient to reimburse the 
expenses of such printing, the current Con- 
gressional Directory. No sale shall be made 
on credit (U.S. Code, title 44, sec. 150, p. 
1939). 


PRINTING OF CONGRESSIONAL RECORD 
EXTRACTS 


It shall be lawful for the Public Printer 
to print and deliver upon the order of any 
Senator, Representative, or Delegate, extracts 
from the ConarrssionaL Recorp, the person 
ordering the same paying the cost thereof 
(U.S. Code, title 44, sec. 185, p. 1942). 


The Gettysburg Address 101 Years After 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. JOHN W. McCORMACK 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, January 7, 1965 


Mr. McCORMACK. Mr. Speaker, 
William A. Coblenz, the public affairs 
specialist in the Legislative Reference 
Service of the Library of Congress, de- 
livered the annual Gettysburg Address, 
November 19, 1964, at Gettysburg, Pa., 
commemorating Abraham Lincoln's 
famous oration 101 years before. The 
occasion, known as Dedication Day, is a 
profoundly dignified event at the Na- 
tional Cemetery and takes place yearly. 
It is sponsored jointly by the Lincoln 
Fellowship of Pennsylvania and Camp 


112, Sons of Union Veterans, with par- 


ticipation by the Lincoln Group of Wash- 
ington, D.C. 

In an hour so close to the Nation’s 
commemoration of the birth of Abraham 
Lincoln I think it altogether fitting to 
have this moving and brilliant com- 
memorative speech inserted in the Con- 
GRESSIONAL Recorp. Mr. Coblenz as the 
principal speaker in 1964 succeeded such 
notables in other years as Gen. Dwight 
D. Eisenhower, Carl Sandburg, and Gov- 
ernors Scranton, of Pennsylvania, Ste- 
venson of Illinois, now Ambassador to the 
United Nations; and McKeldin, of Mary- 


The tribute the Lincoln address elicited 
from Mr. Coblenz and others in these 
ceremonies, through the years, is, in a 
sense, a reflection of its enormous impact 
on the civilization of the West, and its 
unexcelled eminence in the political liter- 
ature of all time. Mr. Coblenz makes the 
point thoughtfully that however great 
Lincoln's influence has been in the past, 
the potential for the future is even 
greater. 

The program and the Coblenz speech 
follows: 


Program: 


Seven Years Aco”—1863-1964 
(Observance of Dedication Day, November 

19, 1964, 2:30 pm. National Cemetery, 

sponsored jointly by the Lincoln Fellow- 

ship of Pennsylvania and Camp 112, Sons 

of Union Veterans) 

LINCOLN FELLOWSHIP LUNCHEON, 

GETTYSBURG, 12 O'CLOCK 

Master of ceremonies: Hon. William G. 
Weaver, mayor of Gettysburg, president of 
Lincoln Fellowship of Pennsylvania. 

Speaker: Dr. J. Walter Coleman, National 
Park Service; former superintendent, Gettys- 
burg National Park. 

Fellowship hour. 

Dinner music. 

Short concert by U.S, Army Field Band. 


HOTEL 
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DEDICATION DAY SERVICE—SOLDIERS' NATIONAL 
CEMETERY 


Introduction of master of ceremonies, Maj. 
Chester 8. Shriver, Brigadier Staff, Sons of 
Veterans Reserves. 

Master of ceremonies, Hon. William G. 
Weaver, president of Lincoln Fellowship of 
Pennsylvania. 

The National Anthem, U.S. Army Field 
Band, Lt. Col. Robert Bierly, director. 

Color guard, Camp 112, Sons of Union Vet- 
erans. 

Invocation, Rev. Fr. Joseph Kealy, St. 
Francis Xavier Church, 

Laying of memorial wreaths, Lincoln Fel- 
lowship of Pennsylvania, Dr. J. Walter Cole- 
man, past president, Lincoln Fellowship of 
Pennsylvania; Sons of Union Veterans, Dr. 
Joseph Riley, commander, Camp 112, Sons of 
Union Veterans. 

Dedication day address, Hon. William A. 
Coblenz, Library of Congress. 

Music of the Lincoln era, US. Army Field 
Band. 

Lincoln's Gettysburg Address, Prof. Joseph 
Wolfinger, English department, Gettysburg 
College. 

“Battle Hymn of the Republic,” 
Field Band. 

Benediction, Dr. Harry F. Baughman, past 
president, Lutheran Theological Seminary. 


U.S. Army 


LINCOLN FELLOWSHIP OF PENNSYLVANIA 
OFFICERS AND DIRECTORS, 1964—65 


William G. Weaver, president; Joseph Feag- 
ley, vice president; C. A. Lediard, secretary; 
John A. MacPhail, treasurer; Dr. Frederick 
8. Klein, historian; Miles H. Keiffer, archivist; 
and Lawrence Welker, Chester S. Shriver, 
Kittridge Wing, and Dr. Charles Glatfelter. 


THE GETTYSBURG ADDRESS 101 Years AFTER 

It is my message to you today that there 
was established here on American soil the 
living application of the greatest moral 
values in the life of man since the dawn 
of time. 

It is my message to you today that the 
physical personification of these moral values 
was embodied in the life of one American, 
more than in any other. 

This American was Abraham Lincoln. 

It is, more especially, my message this 
afternoon that the noblest expression of 
these moral values took place 101 years ago 
on about this spot where we are now gath- 
ered, and is known to us and to mankind 
as the Gettysburg Address. 

Moreover, it is my conviction that these 
aspirations of the human soul, to which 
Lincoin gave this exquisite restatement, and 
which our Founding Fathers brought to pass 
on this soil four score and 7 years before 
Gettysburg, constitute man’s greatest contri- 
bution to man. 

Since then and right up to the present 
hour we, the American people, have further 
implemented and amplified this extraordi- 
nary legacy. 

As it inspired Lincoln so it continues to 
inspire us. 

What Lincoln said here in 2 minutes on 
November 9, 1863, put this massive achieve- 
ment in words of eternal flame, slow burning, 
to be loved and spoken, engraved and 
dreamed about, commented upon and sacri- 
ficed for, to the end of time. 


In it is all the meaning of the history of 

our country. 
The title-deeds of our American freedom: 
the Declaration of Independence, the Con- 
stitution of the United States, the Gettysburg 
Address, outclass in their value to our every- 
day life, all the glory that was Greece and 
the grandeur that was Rome. 

Of course, what we did here is not all of 
our own creation. 

We were influenced mightly, and derive 
our freedoms, from Judaeo-Christian and 
Greco-Roman culture. 

The loftiest concepts of this composite 
civilization flowered nowhere in the concrete 
as they flowered on this continent. 

Our Founding Fathers reached into the 
poetry of Holy Writ and reduced it to forth- 
right law by which men govern men. 

We have come to call it the dignity of the 
individual, and we protect it by blunt 
statute. 

Here on this continent we put an end to 
the lettre de cachet, No sovereign can put 
you in prison at his own caprice, without 
trial. 

Here was an end to the ominous knock on 
the door in the middle of the night. 

We have no ex post facto law. 

We have no bills of attainder. 

We have trial by jury. 

We have habeas us, 

We have freedom of the press. 


Freedom of assembly. 

Our Founding Fathers put to practice, not 
merely as a literary but as a living fact of 
life, the eternal truths known to mankind 
since Leviticus and Isaiah and Jesus. They 
made the thunder of the moral will of man 
the basic commandments of the law of the 
land. They made it into a of de- 
cency we call the Constitution of the United 
States, and the Bill of Rights. 

All this that I am saying now, and about 
which whole libraries have been written, 
Abraham Lincoln said on this spot in 2 min- 
utes and said them as no words in any 
language were put together since the days 
of the ancient Hebrew prophets. 

“Conceived in liberty.“ 

“Dedicated to the proposition that all men 
are created equal.” These are words that in 
their sublime context ring like an echo from 
Mount Sinai and the mountain in Judea 
from which the greatest of all sermons was 
delivered. 

We have in our own times lived through 
pages of magnificent oratory. 

“Never in the course of human conflict 
have so many owed so much to so few.” 

“We will fight from the landing flelds, we 
will fight from the beaches, we will fight in 
the streets, we will fight from the dominions 
beyond the seas if need be, but we will never 
surrender.” 

“I have nothing to offer you but sweat 
and blood and tears.” 

You remember that other voice, the one 
in the White House. 

You remember the four freedoms. 

When Winston Churchill spoke it helped 
him to become, in my humble judgment, 
one of the 10 greatest Englishmen who ever 
lived. And that from Hastings in 1066 to the 
thin line of Spitfires in World War II is, I 
am aware, a considerable but a deserved trib- 
ute. 
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language of fight and inspira- 
tion, of combat and defiance, had only the 
immortality of immediacy, words keyed to 
the moment and the crisis, and memorable 
as such. 

The language that Lincoln spoke on this 
spot—its calmness, its depthful profundity, 
its simple evocation of the deepest recesses 
in the human heart, are for all crises, for 
all travail, an answer, like a prayer, to the 
tragedy of the human condition. 

It is like Holy Writ itself. 

We live right now in an age of the most 
Monumental decisions. 

We have done things and seen things done 
that have shaken mankind to its roots. 

There are steps taken by men in the 
hours of the last several generations that 
the human race will be proud of until the 
day of judgment. 

Yet we have testifying to these deeds of 
immortal greatness no language of grandeur 
to match the deeds, no language that goes 
beyond the moment of action. 

We can, and we do, dedicate ourselves to 
commitments and decisions that may be 
said to have everlasting value. 

But we are as human beings, as decision- 
makers, as heroes of the hour, bereft of the 
words that will echo and reecho down 
through the corridors of time. 

We seem unable to put the enduring words 
in our election speeches although world- 
shaking stakes are involved. 

We have proved ourselves unable to give 
to our noblest deeds and our mightiest 
achievements the comparable brilliance and 
the moral glitter of the printed and the 
spoken word. 

We are, for instance, in the death-throes 
of a struggie with communism. 

The back of the world may be broken in 
that fight. 

The Gettysburg Address has nothing to do 
With communism and yet it has everything 
to do with it. Certainly Lincoln did not 
contemplate communism in his funeral ora- 
tion that day. But the address has to do 
with the dignity of man. In that sense it is 
the greatest single weapon against commu- 
nism in the vast literature of this strange 
dialog between the open and the closed 
societies. It is the deadliest, the most deva- 
stating, the most complete answer to com- 
munism and totalitarianism that has emer- 
ged since the Communist Manifesto of 1848. 
Communism, in my judgment, will, in the 
evolution of history, perish from the earth. 
In time it will be noted that it suffered the 
mightiest blows of extinction from the words 
spoken here by Lincoln a century ago. They 
are the seeds from which, to the last free- 
men on this earth, spring endless dedications 
to liberty. 

Thus to answer communism adequately 
we have to go back to Lincoln. 

What words are there to remember from 
the great Court decision on civil rights? 

Has anything yet been said about nuclear 
fission equal to the incredible might of this 
unbelievable scientific breakthrough? 

What prose to remember, as the greatest 
prose is remembered, has come to us out of 
either World War I or World War IT and 
these unprecedented sacrifices? 

Just as the ancients, I believe, often lacked 
the deeds to match the words, so we today 
lack the words to match the deeds. 

Man waited 2,000 years before the dream of 
the dignity of the individual emerged in the 
reality of the Constitution of the United 
States. 

We, here, shaped into conerete conditions 
to live by, the poetic aspirations of the 
prophets. 

When we want to exult in joy, rejoice in 
victory, or sing out the inner depths of hu- 
man travail and tragedy, or, when we wish 
to speak of hope and the flight of the human 
spirit into majestic prayer and fortitude, we 
are all but stricken dumb. 
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We must, perforce, turn instead, thank- 
fully and gratefully, to the Bible. 

We reach for the Sermon on the Mount. 
We seek out the 23d Psalm: 

“The Lord is My Shepherd I shall not 
want”"—or Isaiah, or Leviticus, or Job, or 


our generations, lack the luster, cannot 
achieve the depth, although often our ap- 
proach is indeed close. 

Except—I repeat with all the emphasis I 
can muster—except for the immortal 2 min- 
utes on this spot 101 years ago. 

We are magnificent in the words that have 
the impact of immediate inspiration. The 
words that make men leap to arms. The 
words to give the strength of the instant to 
endure great sacrifice. 

Words of exhortation and electric per- 
suasion, words like: “What is it that the 
gentlemen wish? What would they have? 
Is life so dear or peace so sweet as to be 
purchased at the price of chains and slavery? 
Forbid it, Almighty God. I know not what 
course others may take, but as for me, give 
me liberty or give me death.” 

Sometimes it seems to me I'd have given 
my right arm to have heard Patrick- Henry 
utter those words. 

It is the ultimate in eloquence. 

Or this from John Adams in 1776: 

“Sir, I know the uncertainty of human 
affairs, but I see, I see clearly, through this 
day's business. You and I, indeed, may rue 
it. We may not live to the time when this 
declaration shall be made good. We may die; 
die colonist; die slaves, die, it may be 
ignominiously and on the scaffold. Be it so. 

“Sir, before God, I believe the hour is 
come. My judgment approves this measure, 
and my whole heart is in it, All I have, and 
all that I am, and all that I hope, in this 
life, I am now ready to stake upon it; and I 
leave off as I began, that live or die, survive 
or perish, I am for the declaration.” 

And there is, of course, the declaration 
itself upon which Lincoln drew so heavily, 
for his imperishable 2 minutes: 

“And for the support of this declaration, 
with a firm reliance on the on of di- 
vine providence, we mutually pledge to each 
other our lives, our fortunes and our 
honor.” 

There are approaches to Biblical eminence, 
as you see, throughout our literature of con- 
bat and aspiration, everywhere in our title 
deeds of freedom, superb approaches that 
will ring down through the ages. For in- 
stance F.D.R.’s: “I see one-third of a nation 
ill housed, 111 clad, Hl nourished.” 

But none is so perfect in form, so right in 
the depth of human feeling, so true, so lack- 
ing in malice in the very midst of a savage 
and brutal civil war, so divinely mellowed in 
compassion, as this Gettysburg Address, 
which alone for its style and its nobility 
might indeed have been an integral part of 
Holy Writ itself. 

It is for this reason that it is so unique. 

Just as the Lord’s Prayer is the most com- 
pact expression of the moral ideals of life in 
a mere handful of words, so the address rep- 
resents a compression, in words of surcease, 
without any seéming effort at concentration, 
of the whole meaning of the ideology and 
the history of our country. 

And, speaking with the utmost reverence, 
I find an extraordinary parallel in the tone, 
the firmness, the gentleness, the childlike 
faith, in these two divine pieces of the lit- 
erature of mankind: the Lord’s Prayer and 
the Gettysburg Address. 

‘Those soul-satisfying phrases are the very 
balm of Gilead. 

The appeal to “Our Father who art in 
heaven,” the utter humility of the words: 
“Give us this day our dally bread.” 

The compassion: “forgive us our tres- 
passes as we forgive those who trespass 
against us.” 
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The plea, pitiful and stirring, and almost 
hopeless—“lead us not into temptation but 
deliver us from evil.” 

And from one of ours, Lincoln's God-soar- 
ing reminder to us all: “Conceived in liberty 
and dedicated to the proposition that all 
men are created equal.” 

“Those who here gave their lives that that 
Nation might live.” 


fought here have thus far so nobly ad- 
vanced.” 

“These honored dead.” 

“The last full measure of devotion.” 

“Shall not have died in vain.” 


so infrequent, create a gap of mediocrity all 
the way from Leviticus is 
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which Michelangelo recreated so much 
the infinite bereavement, the unlimited com- 
passion, the divine fortitude of the story of 
the Crucifixion. 

Like Michelangelo, Lincoln did not 
trude his own person on the event. 


nor long remember what we say here,” 
he was concerned with the boundless 

edy of this awful battle. The remarkable 
Edward Everett, in an excellent two-hour 


gave rise to his being there. 

But Lincoln was absorbed down to his 
very marrow, only in— “the brave men, liy- 
ing and dead, who struggled here,”—and in 
a cause that tested whether a government 
of the people, by the people, for the people 
can long endure, This business of divorcing 
one’s own ego from one’s work of art and 
being wholly involved with the subject it- 
self, is the quality which gives an expression 
of genius its overplus of appeal. 

This is powerfully manifest in the Gettys- 
burg speech. ? 

Then apart from the speech there is Lin- 
coln himself, whose every utterance, not only 
this one, is su with a moral tone 
and a kinship to Holy Writ. The “house 
divided,” the irrefutable logic of the Cooper 
Union address; the literary vignettes: “as I 
would not be a slave so I would not be a 
master;“ “We are not enemies, but friends. 
We must not be enemies”; “with malice 
toward none, with charity for all.” There is 
the personality of the man, the frontier 
humor, the non-European, utterly American 
Speech and presence; the citizen-President 
the most native of us all, the everlasting im- 
print of the absolute American, gaunt, 
brooding, humane, physically strong, intel- 
lectually a master of relevance and logic. 

The Gettysburg Address, I charge, is not 
simple in any accepted sense; it is the most 
complicated thinking rendered lucid. Sub- 
lime simplicity is arrived at through the com- 
plex, because it is the divine fruit of 40 years 
of brooding thought and meditation. It is 
as much a breakthrough in human thought, 
from the standpoint of a restatement of the 
American ideal, as Christianity itself is a 
restatement of the great principles that 
flowed through the intellectually active 
society of Judea in the days of Christ. 

If Einstein's basic formula for atomic 
energy is simple: E equals MC squared, and 
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that, of itself, is simple enough, then the 
Lincoln Gettysburg Address, too, is simple. 
The Einstein formula, told in a simple equa- 
tion, altered ey we know about the 
universe. It constitutes the greatest scien- 
tific enlightenment since man first contem- 
plated the stars, for it has changed the lives 
of all of us forever. Lincoln's words, on the 
moral and soul-searching level, have that 
kind of simplicity and that kind of mo- 
mentum. It is the sort of simplicity that 
looks through the sum of man's knowledge 
of himself and gives us the ultimate in hu- 
man wisdom. It is the word of God speak- 
ing through man. í 

This total Lincoln story, the acute and 
devastating crisis of the hour, the explana- 
tion of it in eternal terms, the personality of 
the speaker, and the story of his life, to- 
gether, make the Gettysburg Address the 
greatest utterance ever delivered on this soil, 
and the most Godly single piece of rhetoric 
in the English language—I repeat—since the 
days of Holy Writ. 

Up to this hour, it seems to me, the proof 
of all that I have sald is overwhelming. But 
up to this hour is only a fraction of the his- 
tory of Gettysburg. I deeply plead with 
you to consider the real burden of my thesis 
today. This is that the impact of the 
Gettysburg Address has a future greater even 
than its past. Wherever there is human 
communication, in any language, in Japa- 
nese, in the Romance languages, in Urdu, in 
Swahili, in any of the Chinese tongues, in 
India, in the heart of the Gobi Desert, in the 
swamps of Africa, everywhere, there will be 
heard this noblest expression of the human 
spirit, this absolutely American utterance. 
This is because there is in it not the con- 
fining limits, the parochial orthodoxy of a 
theology, but the breadth and scope of a 
universal religion, under which all men 
everywhere can find their liberation and the 
release of the finest motives that electrify the 
human soul. Indeed, what Lincoln said on 
this spot, will have for the future an im- 
mensely greater influence than it has had in 
the past, massive as that is, and will raise the 
level of man’s thinking and his action until 
the end of time. 


Geneva, Switzerland, Home of 
International Organizations 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. GEORGE D. AIKEN 


OF VERMONT 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Thursday, January 7, 1965 


Mr. AIKEN. Mr. President, in view 
of the anticipated message on health 
that is to come from the President, and 
in which we are all much interested, I 
have come across an article written by 
Bob Considine, released by King Fea- 
tures Syndicate under date of November 
19, 1964, which sets forth some of the 
problems of world health. Because the 
article is of interest, I ask unanimous 
consent that it be printed in the Ap- 
pendix of the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

[From the King Features Syndicate 
Nov. 19, 1964] 
ON THE LINE WiTH Bor CONSIDINE 

GENEvA.—If man ever learns how to live 
in peace with his neighbor, this spotless 
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city might well become the first capital of 
the world, many of the agencies which work 
in fields calculated to persuade the peoples 
to stop killing and eating one another already 
are located here. Their work is often breath- 
taking in scope and effectiveness, yet all the 
agencies combined attracted less attention 
in recent months than Cassius Clay drew 
with one incarcerated hernia. 

Last year more than 3,000 meetings having 
to do with international cooperation were 
held here at the Palais des Nations, once 
condemned to be razed as an upsetting re- 
minder of the collapse of the League of 
Nations. The Palais is now too small to hold 
all those groups of many colors and ideo- 
olgical graduations which look to Geneva, a 
city of scarcely 280,000, as the world's best 
common meeting ground. 

Roger V. Tubby, our Ambassador to the 
European Office of the United Nations and 
to other international organizations, calls 
Geneva on “international smorgasbord of 
activity.” That's virtually an understate- 
ment. 

It has been the home of the International 
Red Cross for a century. Your radio, tele- 
vision, telegrams, telephones, and a lot of the 
communicating with satellites passing over- 
head would not work nearly as effectively if 
it were not for the International Telecom- 
munication Union, the oldest (99 years) of 
all the United Nations family. 

Here are a few samples of what some of the 
other working ‘bodies of U.N. are doing, on 
direction from their offices in Geneva: 

In September of this year, 3,000 scientists 
from 70 nations attended the Conference on 
Peaceful Uses of Atomic Energy. They agreed 
that the world will run out of coal and oll 
in 75 years at the present and projected rates 
of use. Incredible new developments in 
atomic energy have produced the forerunners 
of reactors which one day will simultaneously 
desalt all the water a city needs, provide all 
the electric power the city needs, and in the 
course of “burning” its uranium fuel will 
breed more plutonium than the original pile 
of uranium, and has found a way to make the 
cinders more valuable than the exhausted 
coal. 

Out of conferences such as this one the 
deserts will bloom, ships will sail endlessly 
without fuel stops, the seas will be mined for 
precious ore and other treasures, and har- 
vested for food. Food preserved by a bolt of 
radiation remains fresh, wholesome, tasty for 
inconceivably long periods, without refrig- 
eration. In the bursting enthusiasm of the 
session, Russia pledged to build a fleet of 
atomic ed icebreakers to make the 
arctic navigable for world shipping the year 
around. 

Even hear of bilharziasis? More than 20 
million inhabitants of the valleys of the Nile, 
the Tigris, and the Euphrates who suffer 
from it look to the World Health Organiza- 
tion for help—which is always ready and 
willing. It is caused by tiny worms in human 
veins. It was described on papyrus 5,000 
years ago. Autopsies of mummies have dis- 
closed that the mummified died of bil- 
harziasis thousands of years before there 
‘was a western culture. 

You seldom hear of yaws either. About 
100 million human beings live under the 
threat of this crippling disease. Since 1950, 
some 300 million have been examined in in- 
ternationally aided campaigns. An astonish- 
ing 40 million have been treated with penicil- 
lin. In some areas the proportion of active 
cases has dropped from a whopping 20 per- 
cent of the population to half of 1 percent. 

The greatest killer in the world today is 
malaria. Trachoma claims about 400 million 
victims, filariasis another 200 million. All 
these aches, pains, all the compounded ignor- 
ance and suspicion of mankind is being 
worked on 24 hours a day by the 116 inter- 
national organizations in Geneva, including 
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the -International Organization for Stand- 

ardization, which standardizes the nuts 

screws, and bolts without which man can no 

longer engage in the Industrial rebellion. 
Who said U.N. doesn't work? 


The Farm Bureau’s Charlie Shuman 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. WILLIAM L. SPRINGER 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, January 7, 1965 


Mr. SPRINGER. Mr. Speaker, some 
people think the term of service in the 
House is too short. They don’t believe 
Congressmen should have to run for re- 
election every 2 years. They want & 
constitutional amendment to increase 
our term to 4 years. 

Without venturing an opinion at this 
time, I have a suggestion for any of my 
colleagues who might feel sorry for 
themselves. They might find solace in 
the plight of one of my most distin- 
guished constituents who comes up for 
election every year in a district that 
extends from coast to coast and far out 
into the Atlantic and Pacific Oceans. 


He is Charles B. Shuman of Sullivan, 
III., president of the American Farm 
Bureau Federation, the biggest farm or- 
ganization in the world. 


Apparently, Charlie has satisfied his 
1,647,455 constituents—spread over 
States, including Hawaii, and Puerto 
Rico—only Alaska has no Farm Bu- 
reau—because they have been reelecting 
him every year for the past decade. 


In the following interview with Ralph 
W. Sanders, farm editor of the Decatur, 
III., Herald and Review, Charlie makes 
some interesting observations that shed 
light on the problems we will face in con- 
sidering farm legislation later this year- 
SHuMAN Views His AFBF Dre Loo 

BACK AND FoRWARD 
(By Ralph W. Sanders) 

Improving the marketing of farm prod- 
ucts looms as the largest and most important 
project for farm organizations in the decade 
ahead. 

That is the belief of Charles B. Shuman, 
the Sullivan farmer who heads the Nations 
largest farm organization, the 1,647,455 mem- 
ber American Farm Bureau Federation. 

Shuman made that observation during 4 
recent interview with the Herald and Review 
as he reviewed his first 10 years as president 
of the mammoth federation which has mem- 
bers in 49 States and Puerto Rico. Only 
Alaska has no farm bureau organization. 

In his farm home south and east of Sulli- 
van, Shuman spent a brief Christmas vaca- 
tion weekend before returning to his duties 
in the Chicago office of the AFBF. 

Shuman relaxed on a couch in his living 
room in front of a newly cut and erected 
Christmas tree as he answered questions, 

In December 1954, Shuman, who had just 
been elected to his 10th 1-year term as presi- 
dent of the Illinois Agricultural Association 
(IAA), succeeded Allan B, Kline, as president 
of the AFBF. 

CHANGE IN THINKING 

Since then, Shuman said, most farmer? 

have quit telling themselves that Govern- 
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ment farm programs would work with the 
pro; tion. 


per 

“At least 75 percent of the farmers then 
believed there was a way for the Government 
to regulate production and get fair prices for 
the farmer,” Shuman said. 

That is now reversed, he said, with about 
75 percent of the farmers now believing in 
a minimum of Government farm regulation. 

The change in direction of thinking was 
gradual, Shuman said, but the May 1963 de- 
feat by farmer referendum of a mandatory 
wheat program was a dramatic demonstra- 
tion of the change in farmer thinking. 

He said the Agricultural Act of 1958 was 
the first major Act by Congress to reduce 
price supports. 

It was the first time many persons realized 
the balance of thinking was swinging away 
from high supports, he said. 

Minimum price supports were lowered 
from 75 percent of parity to 65 percent of 
Parity by the measure on corn and cotton. 
It was passed during Ezra Taft Benson's 
term as Secretary of Agriculture under the 
Eisenhower administration. 

Changes in the support prices on cotton 
Would have become effective in 1962. 

Had the present administration not re- 
versed that position, Shuman said, cotton 
“would have been in as good a shape as is 
corn and price adjustment to a market price 
Could have continued.” 


HARD WORK 


“It has been nothing but really hard 
work,” the graying Shuman said of the dec- 
ade of leadership of the AFBF. 

Expressing a preference for operation of his 
Moultrie County farm over his Farm Bureau 
Position, he conceded he has derived some 
Personal satisfaction from serving as presi- 
dent. 

That comes, he said, from knowing that 
“most of the folks think you are doing a 
fairly good job.” 

The absence of any large “purge Charles 
Shuman movement,” he said, would indicate 
general satisfaction with his leadership. 
There has also been general membership 
growth in the period. 

Another compensation, he said, “is the 
shift in thinking of farmers (toward less 
Government agricultural controls) which I 
think is sound and in time will put them on 
& better income basis.” 

He said, “If we continued down the con- 
trol route we would have had limits placed 
on income.” 

His only regrets are that his job took him 
away from his family and farm. 

Traveling some 50,000 miles a year and av- 
eraging two major speeches a week plus short 
Tadio and television appearances and press 
interviews, Shuman spends over half of his 
working time away from his Chicago offices. 

The work itself is interesting, he said, but 
the travel associated with it is not as glam- 
orous as it might appear. 

The 57-year-old graduate of the University 
of Illinois has a master’s degree in agronomy. 

He likes working with people, he sald, and 
finds appealing the challenge of “winning 
some of these political battles.” 

The major triumph in the decade for Farm 
Bureau, he believes, was the defeat of the 
Wheat referendum in May 1963. Farm Bu- 
Teau made it an issue, he said. “Otherwise 
it would have gone by the way.” 

The start Farm Bureau has in “cracking 
the marketing problem” also is a big step 
Torward, he thinks. 

The problem, he said, is getting into a well 
enough organized position so as to negotiate 
for sale terms prior to production. 

He called the National Farmers Organiza- 
tion (NFO) holding actions a symptom of 
the need for more orgnization on the part 
of farmers where marketing is concerned. 

But, he said, their problem is impatience. 
“You don't make progress that way. You 
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have to earn the right to bargain. We have 
not either, but we're working on it.” 


marketing, increasing 
tng size of average units will continue. 

Farms will continue to be operated as 
family units, Shuman believes, as there has 
been very little increase in the number of 
large-scale factory farms. 

One of the biggest changes coming, Shu- 
man thinks, is contract marketing with the 
producer and processor coming to terms on 
quality, quantity and price prior to produc- 
tion. 

When it comes it could come real fast, 
Shuman said, as processors get in line to 
assure themselves of supplies. 

“It is inevitable that we get to a market 
priced agriculture,” Shuman said. He thinks 
the next 10 years will see an end to Govern- 
ment attempts to control production as well 
as price supports. 

But the nearer future is still in doubt. 
What is in store farm legislation wise for 
1965? Shuman said the situation is unclear. 

Shuman is to meet soon, perhaps this 
week, with Orville L. Freeman, Secretary of 
Agriculture, to discuss farm legislation and 
Farm Bureau positions on it. 

The framework for that meeting seems 
somewhat muddled. Shuman knows where 
his organization stands. Generally speak- 
ing it maintained or toughened its stand on 
reducing Government controls in agriculture 
at its annual meeting in Philadelphia, Pa., 
Dec. 6-10. 

And although Shuman says there is rea- 
son to believe the administration may soften 
its stand on more controls” there has been 
no such demonstration to date. 

Further complicating hopes for the meet- 
ing ts the possibility that Freeman may not 
call the shots in the Department during the 
Johnson administration. 

Calling it a “peculiar situation,” Shuman 
said rumors indicate that Vice President- 
elect Hubert H. Humphrey may have more to 
say about agriculture than the Secretary. 

Admitting that the situation puts him in 
a spot, Shuman reasoned that perhaps the 
best thing for him to do is ask Freeman 
where he stands. 


CAMPAIGN STATEMENTS 


Shuman interprets campaign statements 
made by Humphrey as indicative that the 
next Vice-President wants to see the market 
price system work without compulsory pro- 
grams. 

As for Government farm payments, Shu- 
man thinks they are going toward direct 
payments for farmers not to produce rather 
than commodity payments. 

Without saying he approves or does not 
approve of direct payments, Shuman said 
such payments would start a distinct dif- 
ferentation between commercial farmers and 
part time farmers, especially if payment ap- 
provals were handled by the local office. 

“I'd like to see some of the persons now 
getting Government farm program payments 
going to the welfare office to get approval,” 
he mused. 

Shuman does not participate in Govern- 
ment farm programs on his 270-acre Moultrie 
County farm and hasn't for many years. 

His three oldest sons, Charles W., and 
twins John and Paul, operate about 1,000 
acres including their father’s farm which in- 
cludes a livestock partnership of about 70 
head of commercial beef cows and the start 
of a swine operation. 

A daughter, Mrs. Roger (Janet) Roney, is 
the wife of a farmer and a teacher at Loving- 
ton High School. 

Shuman’s youngest son, George 5, and 
Mrs. Shuman, keep the home fires 
between week ends when the busy AFBF 
president makes it home for a few hours of 
concentrated leisure. 


January 7 
Aid for the Wool Textile Industry 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. WILLIAM L. ST. ONGE 


OF CONNECTICUT 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, January 7, 1965 


Mr. ST. ONGE, Mr. Speaker, because 
of continued imports and competition 
from abroad, the wool textile industry 
in the United States is undergoing se- 
vere hardship and is fighting desper- 
ately to survive. Employment in this 
industry has dropped to about a third 
of what it was in 1947. In 1964 at least 
17 plants closed down, 12 of them in 
New England. The number of jobs dis- 
appearing in this industry in recent 
years is as follows: 1962, 1,700; 1963, 
3,150; 1964, 4,600. The erosion is grow- 
ing greater with each year; the hope 
for survival is diminishing correspond- 
ingly with each passing year. 

The massive influx of imports has par- 
ticularly hurt the woolen-worsted mills 
in New England, and most especially the 
remaining mills in Connecticut. Re- 
cently the advisory council of the Wyan- 
dotte Worsted local unions, affiliated 
with the Textile Workers Union of 
America, adopted a resolution in which 
President Johnson is urged to use his 
good offices “to prevail upon the wool 
textile and apparel producing nations to 
work out effective arrangements to reg- 
ulate international trade in wool prod- 
ucts in a reasonable and orderly 
manner.” 

In an effort to call attention to the 
plight and the difficulties encountered 
by this industry, I am inserting the text 
of that resolution into the RECORD. I 
trust that the means will be found to 
provide the necessary relief to this in- 
dustry before it is too late. 

The resolution follows: 


RESOLUTION—RELIEF FroM Wool. Propucrs 
Imports 

In 1961, President Kennedy announced a 
program of assistance to the textile industry 
which was designed to meet the wide range 
of problems it faced. One of the points of 
this program was the calling of “an early 
conference of the principal textile export- 
ing and importing countries * * * to seek 
an international understanding which will 
provide the basis for trade that will avoid 
undue disruption of established industries.” 

International conferences were held and 
resulted in an agreement among 22 nations 
regarding international trade in cotton tex- 
tiles. This agreement established procedures 
to regulate the development of trade in cot- 
ton textiles in a reasonable and orderly man- 
ner 50 as to avoid disruptive effects in indi- 
vidual markets. 

The international cotton textile arrange- 
ment has contributed substantially to the 
improvement of the well-being of the do- 
mestic textile industry. The sharp rise in 
imports of cotton products has been halted 
and the domestic markets for cotton goods 
have been stabilized. However, no provi- 
sions have been made to regulate interna- 
tional trade in textile products other than 
cotton. 

In Portland, Maine, and Providence, RI., 
last September 28, President Johnson reaf- 
firmed his support of the Kennedy seven- 
point program for textiles and publicly 
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recognized the plight of the wool division of 
our industry. 

“The wool industry,” President Johnson 
said, “continues to be faced with problems, 
particularly in New England. In the past 
10 years, imports have soared from less than 
5 percent to 20 percent of American con- 
sumption, with particular concentration in 
worsteds. 


“The administration has made and will 
continue to make vigorous efforts to solve 
this problem. I share with our late, beloved 
President Kennedy the view that wool tex- 
tile and apparel imports must be kept at 
reasonable levels. 

“We have been trying to work out effec- 
tive arrangements with other wool textile- 
producing countries. Two missions have 
been sent abroad for this purpose in recent 
months. Thus far, a multination meeting 
has not been convened, but we intend to 
continue our efforts vigorously. 

“I can assure you that we shall work hard 
at this problem. I consider it essential that 
the wool textile industry be restored to good 
health,” President Johnson pledged. 

This division of textiles is in particular 
need of safeguards similar to those estab- 
lished under the cotton agreement. The 
problems of the wool division have been seri- 
ously aggravated by a massive influx of im- 

Between 1958 and 1963 imports of 
wool woven cloth increased from 16.5 to 28 
million pounds, a rise of 69 percent. Im- 
ports of all wool products, including tops, 
yarn and wearing apparel, increased from 
27 to 74.3 million pounds, a Jump of 175 per- 
cent. 

Despite the general increase in textile con- 
sumption so far this year, the wool sector has 
continued to decline. Total fiber consump- 
tion in the wool textile industry fell by 9 
percent in the first 7 months of this year 
and production of woolen and worsted fabrics 
declined by 10 percent in the first half. 

Imports of wool apparel fabric have not 
fallen by anywhere near the proportion of 
domestic production. Consequently, the 
share of the U.S. market accounted for by 
imports has risen sharply. Imports from 
Japan, the largest supplier of foreign apparel 
fabrics, actually increased in the first 7 
months of this year. 

The erosion of the domestic industry has 
caused severe hardship to woolen and wor- 
sted workers. From 167,000 production jobs 
in 1947, employment has dropped to less than 
60,000. Most of the displaced woolen workers 
were employed in small towns where alterna- 
tive employment opportunities were not 
available. Many of them had devoted most 
of their lives to work in textiles and are 
faced with the hopeless prospect of finding 
new jobs at an advanced age. 

In the past few months the plight of many 
mills has become desperate. A rash of liqui- 
dations has occurred. So far this year no 
fewer than 17 plante—12 of them in New 
England—have closed their doors, wiping 
out 4,600 jobs. This exceeds the 3,150 jobs 
which were lost in all of 1963 and 1,700 which 
disappeared in 1962. 

Immediate action is imperative. President 
Johnson has stated that “wool textile and 
apparel imports must be kept at reasonable 
levels.“ He has pledged the best efforts of 
the administration to solve this problem: 
Therefore be it 

Resolved by the Advisory Council of 
TWUA’s Wyandotte Worsted locals, That we 
urge President Johnson to use the prestige 
and influence of his office to prevail upon 
the wool textile and apparel producing na- 
tions to work out effective arrangements to 
regulate international trade in wool prod- 
ucts in a reasonable and orderly manner; 
and be it further 

Resolved, That committees from each of 
the Wyandotte Worsted locals call upon their 
respective Congressmen and Senators for the 
purpose of soliciting their support of Presi- 
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dent Johnson's program to restore the wool 
textile industry to good health; and be it 
further 

That a copy of this resolution be 
sent to President Lyndon B. Johnson. 


Haydon Burns Becomes Florida’s 35th 
Governor—Excellence in Education 
State’s Goal 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CHARLES E. BENNETT 


OF FLORIDA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, January 7, 1965 


Mr. BENNETT. Mr. Speaker, on 
Tuesday, January 5, 1965, Haydon Burns, 
the dynamic and resourceful mayor of 
Jacksonville, Fla., for 15 years, was in- 
augurated as the 35th Governor of the 
State of Florida. Governor Burns suc- 
ceeded Farris Bryant, who has led Flor- 
ida to its greatest heights in his 4 years 
as the chief executive of Florida, and 
who now moves to Jacksonville to be- 
come our city’s leading new citizen. 

Governor Burns, in his inaugural 
speech in the State Capitol of Talla- 
hassee, outlined his goals for his admin- 
istration. Chief among the goals for the 
ninth largest State of the Union was the 
achievement of excellence in education. 
Education is the keynote to the future 
of any great State, and in Florida we seek 
to achieve the very best. 

I take this opportunity to wish Gov- 
ernor Burns, his charming wife, Mildred, 
and the Burns family the best of every- 
thing during his administration. Under 
unanimous consent I include in the Con- 
GRESSIONAL Recorp the inaugural speech 
of Governor Burns: 

INAUGURAL ADDRESS oF HAYDON BURNS, 35TH 
GOVERNOR OF THE STATE OF FLORIDA 

Following is the full text of Gov. Haydon 
Burns’ inaugural address today in Talla- 
hassee: 


“Governor Bryant, members of the cabinet, 
members of the court, members of the legis- 
lature, other distinguished platforms guests, 
families, friends—my fellow citizens— 

“It is with a sense of deep humility, as 
well as eternal gratitude that I stand before 
you, the people of Florida, today. As we pass 
the moment of my inauguration, I am truly 
cognizant that you have bestowed upon me, 
not only the highest honor in your power to 
confer upon a fellow Floridian, but also 
a task of great magnitude—the task 
to keep aglow that sacred flame on which 
rely future hope, progress, and prosperity. In 
return for your confidence, my purpose will 
be an unrelenting determination to so serve 
that in the years to come you will look with 
pride upon the activities of this State under 
my stewardship. 

“But before we look further to the future, 
I would like to look to the past for a moment, 

z all of my public service I have 
been blessed with many friends who haye 
assisted me. And to the hundreds of loyal 
supporters who are here today and to the 
thousands throughout Florida who have 
given so unselfishly of their time, energy, and 
resources in my behalf, I am grateful and 
there is reserved a place for you in the inner- 
most recesses of my heart. 

“But, of all who have assisted and encour- 
aged me, I would like to pay tribute to that 
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group which blessed my life—leading always 
onward and upward—and that is my fam- 
ily—especially my wife, Mildred, who, along 
with our son, Bill—our daughter, Eleanor, 
her husband, Lloyd—and my mother—have 
consistently provided the kind of warm, sym- 
pathetic understanding and devoted family 
relationships that make it possible for a man 
to enter and to remain a part of public life- 
They haye truly been my beacon of light— 
my hayen of stability and serenity. 

“To Governor Bryant I express my best 
wishes, and to his first lady, Julia, the warm 
wishes from myself and Mildred. To the 
members of the Florida cabinet and depart- 
ment heads, I would like to express my ap- 
preciation for their very fine cooperation in 
shaping the orderly transition of the State 
government. They bave all accorded me 
every courtesy—and have taken every step 
necessary to insure a smooth path for our 
new administration. I am sure that as citi- 
zens of Florida you appreciate this orderly 
transfer as much as I do, for it is such con- 
tinuity that makes for stability, orderly 
progress, and moreover a safe and soun 
system. 

“To the men and women who have worked 
s0 diligently to prepare and carry out 
wonderful inaugural program with all of it 
formalities and festivities, I want to say 
thank you and well done. The beauty, the 
pageantry, and the dignity which are a 
of this ceremony will long be remembered 
by all who are here today. 

“I want to express my profound apprecia- 
tion for the presence today of some of Flor- 
ida’s most distinguished citizens of our day: 
former Governors Doyle Carlton, Sr., Spes- 
sard L. Holland, Millard F. Caldwell, Fuller 
Warren, and Charley Johns. Every citizen 
of this day and the future owe to these gen- 
tlemen a lasting debt of gratitude to thelr 
great personal contributions and leadership 
which have brought us as a State to 
great hour. 

“An inaugural has many meanings. This 
ceremony today, of course, has a deep per- 
sonal meaning for me. But, more important, 
it has a broad meaning for all of us as bene 
ficiaries of the past and trustees of the 


into realities. 

“This is a majestic and magnificent coun- 
try, and I am glad to say Florida is a pros- 
perous State—a pleasant place in which to 
Uve—to study—to work—to play—to wor- 
ship. 

“With its continual growth our State also 
has its problems—but let us not fear for 
here the people have vision and talent— 
energy and imagination—and sound 
values. We are a people who have a rightful 
place in the space age to which we are mak- 
ing real contributions. We are a people 
who—while keeping our feet firmly planted 
on the ground—focus our eyes on the 
horizon—on the stars and the moon. We 
are a people who are ready to move for- 
ward—joined daily by others from through- 
out the Nation and the world—by newcomers 
who want to have a part in our future, in 
which there are priceless opportunities. 

“But prosperous as we are, we realize that 
some of our people are not sharing as fully 
as they should in our general. prosperity. 
We must exert every effort to not only 
bolster what we have, but to bring a 
boost to our economy, by expanding busi- 
ness and industry, and attracting new enter- 
prise, which will provide additional employ- 
ment for our fast-growing population, The 
only limit to our realizations of tomorrow 
will be our doubts of today. 

“We are a natural location for the adminis- 
trative offices of America’s large corporations 
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Already the Insurance industry has found 
Florida and many are moving their head- 
quarters here in order that their employees 
and executives may enjoy the blessings we 
have. Likewise, one interstate railroad has 
Moved its general headquarters here, and 
several others have regional offices. 

“No State in this vast Union is better 
suited for the manufacture and distribution 
of light metals and materials—chemicals— 
and pharmaceuticals—for furniture making 
and boat building—to name a few. These 
are industries that depend upon brain- 
Power—industries light and clean and 
wholesome, which will provide substantial 
payrolls and not conflict with our important 
tourist industry. 

“We do not lack the brainpower here that 
these industries need, and we have the cli- 
mate to make them flourish. We have attrac- 
tive land, water and utilities for their opera- 
tion, and we have the kind of communities 
in which they want to settle. Ours is the 
opportunity to pursue vigorously a program 
of selling Florida, through a unity of spirit 
that cannot fail. 

“And let us be reminded that, in the man- 
ufacturing field, there will never be a ma- 
Chine made that cannot be substantially 
improved. There will never be developed a 
technique that cannot be made better. 
Therefore, so long as research ís encouraged, 
we will never come to the end of the road of 
Progress. 

“At one time we were almost totally de- 
pendent upon tourism and agriculture for 
our ty. Both of these still play a 
vital role in our economy, but no longer is 
this just a winter playground—it is a year- 
round mecca from Pensacola to Key West, for 
those who seek relaxation and relief from 
their daily labors. 

“Our agricultural industry continues to 
expand and we expect to keep it so, as we 
are still the winter vegetable basket of this 
Nation. 

“Our citrus industry in central and south 
Florida grows by leaps and bounds. We must 
strive to improve the markets until these 
Products are available everywhere on earth. 

“Too long neglected and too little adver- 
tised is our beef cattle industry, which is 
becoming the envy of our sister States to the 
West. Florida beef is not just good beef—it 
is superior beef. 

“Our sugar industry in south Florida is 
enjoying an unparalleled development. 

“Our timber industry, including particu- 
larly pulp and paper, is bringing about an 
improved economy. throughout north Florida. 

“One vital area of our economy to which 
We have devoted far too little attention is 
trade with the Caribbean and with all of Cen- 
tral and South America. Actually, we in 
Plorida can be the keystone in an arch of 
Peaceful relations with our sister Americans 
to the south of us. We can develop fruitful 
Cultural as well as trade ties. We can help 
to advance the cause of peace within a free- 
enterprise economy. 

“Interama—located strategically in Dade 
County—is an excellent beginning in the 
Construction of this magnificent arch. And 
let me point out here that although Interama 
is directly important to the economy of Dade 
County, it is important to all of Florida. It 
deserves the support and interest of all 
Floridians. 

“Another bright development is the growth 
of transportation facilities. We now have 13 
deepwater ports.. We are extending busi- 
Ress and industrial growth with waterborne 
Commerce, The real potential in this ac- 
tivity awaits the completion of the cross 
State barge canal. I pledge my every effort 
to the earliest possible realization of this 
Breat project. Florida today is served by a 
fine network of railroads and airlines. No 
Person—no business—today is located more 
than 50 miles from a commercial airport. 

“At the same time that we are making 
Progress with respect to water and air trans- 
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portation, we must move forward with im- 
proved highways—with roads designed to 
move our people safely and efficiently from 
place to place—to move our agricultural and 
manufactured products—roads designed to 
serve the needs of our tourists. Our express- 
ways and limited access highways now under 
construction must be completed without de- 
lay. I shall direct the State road board to 
give immediate attention and complete co- 
operation to the establishment of an ex- 
pressway authority for Dade County to the 
end that we shall design and build an east- 
west expressway and complete the other road 
systems designed for Miami and other parts 
of Dade County. Of paramount importance 
is the fulfillment and completion of Florida's 
entire Interstate Highway System. The new 
administration will put special emphasis on 
the completion of Interstate 95 with major 
projects immediately in Dade, Broward, and 
Palm Beach Counties, as well as the con- 
tinuation of this vital highway southward 
from Jacksonville, Of equal importance will 
be the expediting of the completion of Inter- 
state Highway 75 from Wildwood into the 
downtown area of the city of Tampa, and a 
pronounced program for Interstate Highway 
10 beginning from the Alabama line at the 
western boundary of our State and continu- 
ing the construction program from the east. 
These roads are all indispensable to our 
growth and prosperity, and while working to- 
ward these completions, we must and will be 
planning ahead to construct new highways 
where they are needed. 

“Related to highway construction, there 
are two other significant opportunities. We 
must continue to improve traffic safety and 
reduce the slaughter of people on our high- 
ways—and, while the municipal parking 
problem is not a direct responsibility of the 
State, we shall cooperate with the cities in 
planning their solutions. 

“We will be a prosperous State only so long 
as we have a well-trained labor supply. For 
this we look to our public schools—our 
junior colleges—our technical and vocational 
schools. They must be improved to the point 
that they are second to none. 

“We will be a prosperous State only so long 


the kind of young men and women who are 
the products of our universities. We look to 
these higher institutions of learning also for 
the they are doing—research that 
opens new frontiers of knowledge—that con- 
tributes to our economy in a variety of ways. 


forward rapidly to preserve what is good and 
desirable, and to eliminate that which is 
undesirable, in our system. Our young peo- 
ple are our most important resource. They 
must be taught by superior men and women. 
Their education—whether they be retarded, 
average, or brilllant—is our most important 
undertaking, for our future depends on them, 
and our present is dedicated to them. If in 
the annals of history our administration can 
only be remembered for one contribution, 
then let it be said that we devoted our maxi- 
mum experience, courage, and labor toward 
helping Florida reach a peak of excellence 
in its entire educational system. 

“We want to continue our attack on dis- 
eases, so this will always be one of the 
healthiest States in the Nation. We are com- 
mitted to a program of excellent public 
health, both physical and mental in Florida. 
We shall not forget them. 

“We know that our senior citizens have 
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provided us with a wealth of experience and 
wisdom in shaping the fortunes of our State 
in the past. As they reach the era of their 
golden years, we shall not forget them. 
Proper care, within our ability, for our aged 
and infirm, our blind and our dependent 
children—is not only a duty but a privilege 
and a source of joy and satisfaction. 

“We shall strive to keep a watchful eye over 
our sources of fresh water and prevent as far 
as possible all contamination. 

“With the climate, labor supply, recrea- 
tional facilities, and geographical location be- 
ing brought to the attention of the proper 
officials in Washington throughout the past 
years by our strong congressional delegation, 
we are now the host State to many defense 
plants and military installations. It was a 
source of gratification to learn that the cur- 
rent plan in Washington to curtail such 
operations, left almost untouched the ones 
in Florida. For a nation to maintain leader- 
ship it must remain and I pledge full 
cooperation with the National Government 
in the continued operation and expansion of 
these facilities. 

“As we view our challenges, and our op- 
portunities—we must seek the advice and 
assistance of all who have something to 
offer. We must develop constructive relation- 
ships among the branches of our Govern- 
ment, and between all levels—local, county, 
State and national. Business leaders, edu- 
cational leaders, governmental leaders, civic 
leaders, and labor, working together, must 
develop new trust and respect for each 
other, must join hands in finding solutions 
to our problems, and thus will they be 
mastered, 

“In forming an administration of depart- 
ment heads under the Governor’s office, 
oftentimes referred to as the Little Cabinet, 
we have been able to attract some of Florida's 
most outstanding citizens to accept these 
posts of responsibility. These uished 
citizens are dedicated to our great State, and 
its purposes, and I know they will serve with 
distinction and honor to themselves and 
our State, 

“This being a ceremonial occasion, I shall 
not detail the blueprint for our administra- 
tion, but a more comprehensive plan, with 
recommendations, will form a part of .my 
executive message to the State legislature 
when it convenes this year. f 

"In conclusion, let me say that I do not 
have all the answers to all our problems, but 
I do haye the will and determination to 
pursue with vigor every responsible avenue 
of solution, to seek advice from citizens both 
in and out of government who share my 
concern and devotion to this State, and I 
shall daily need and seek guidance from that 
Supreme Being from Whom all power and 
wisdom flow, I pledge you the full range of 
whatever talents I may possess. 

“As mayor of the Gateway City for 15 years, 
I have had the opportunity from that van- 
tage point to observe the growth of every 
part of our State. In the performance of 
my executive duties, I shall see no east, no 
west, no north, no south, but one great 
State of Florida. My head, my heart, my 
hands are hereby dedicated to your service.” 


CCC Wheat Dumping Drives Farmers to 
Wall 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ANCHER NELSEN 


OF MINNESOTA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, January 7, 1965 


Mr. NELSEN. Mr. Speaker, I wish to 
place in the Recorp the December 10, 


1965 


1964, release of the GTA Daily Radio 
Roundup, St. Paul, Minn. This focuses 
attention on the practice of the Com- 
modity Credit Corporation of dumping 
Government grain, which has resulted 
in disastrous economic hardship to the 
American farmer. 

This release deals with wheat, but the 
practice that is under attack in this ar- 
ticle has also been employed in the feed 
grain commodities. This has driven the 
price of feed grains down and has done 
much to stimulate the glut in livestock 
production. As a result, many farmers 
have been driven to the wall in compet- 
ing with the biggest farm market monop- 
oly in the world, the Government of the 
United States. 

This article which I insert hits the nail 
right on the head, and I compliment 
GTA for its willingness to bring to the 
attention of the American farmer these 
policies which are detrimental to his best 
interests. 

The article follows: 

GTA has a primary responsibility only to 
That comes 


vest this year. 
These wheat prices could have been about 


help farmers, not to put a ceiling on their 
But here is what actually happened 
and unfortunately continues to happen. 


: 


els of wheat with the ex- 
vocal intention of preventing 
getting higher prices for their 


CCC sold this wheat to buyers who other- 
wise would have been ready customers for 


Hl 
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wheat prices. 
This is immensely disturbing. GTA has 


country does it, GTA General Manager M 
W. Thatcher had this to say about it: 

“OCC price support activities when con- 
ducted to help farm producers have no 
stronger advocate than GTA. But,” Mr. 
Thatcher said, “we oppose CCC’s misuse of 


experts estimate that with- 
out this CCC dumping during this harvest 
wheat would have gone on the market about 
20 cents a bushel higher than it actually 
sold for. Twenty cents a bushel on a crop 
of 1,200 million bushels is $240 million. 
That is what was taken out of the wheat 
producers’ pocket by the dumping action 
by CCO, 

We are sorry to have to expose this beha- 
vior. We do not believe that the President 
of the United States, or the Vice President, 
or the had any intention that the 
farm law would be administered in this 
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manner. We believe that these decisions 
were made by a small handful of persons, 
perhaps very inexperienced, in charge of CCC 
who were ‘determined to use its power to 
punish those farmers whom they refer to as 
noncompliers. 

We also believe that the purpose of the 
present wheat legislation is very clear, and 
it is that those who comply with the program 
receive certificates worth on the average 
about 50 cents a bushel. That is their pay- 
ment for complying. Punitive action by the 
Government to hurt them, as well as the 
noncompliers, was never intended by Con- 
gress. The punishing ceiling that CCC oper- 
ations impose on wheat prices in the mar- 
kets, a deliberate thing that punishes all 
growers without reason, is plainly obnoxious. 

Moreover, the dumping operation that we 
described did not actually rid the Govern- 
ment of one single bushel of surplus. And 
why not? Because by dumping 150 million 
bushels CCC drove masket prices so low that 
farmers were sealed within a narrow price 
range and had no choice but to put their 
new grain under loan. The Government just 
took the grain right back into its ware- 
houses. It took different Kernels, true, but 
ultimately as much or more grain than was 
dumped came back into CCC's bins, It need 
not have been thus if enough price leeway 
had been allowed so producers could sell in- 
stead of going in to the loan program. That 
wheat might have been sold through your 
farmer cooperatives and regular market 
channels instead of to the Government which 
ultimately will probably dump it again and 
keep the vicious circle going. 

If this ts the policy of the Federal Gov- 
ernment, then there never will be any “mus- 
cle in the marketplace" for farmers. Instead, 
in time there will not be any cooperative 
marketing system at all, It is that serious 
and that dangerous to producers. 

That is why we at GTA believe that we 
would be derelict in our duty to farmers if 
we did not call this maladministration to 
the attention of the voters. 

And that, we should add, is in concur- 
rence with resolutions adopted by GTA dele- 
gates at their recent annual meeting and 
expressed in resolutions by other regional 
cooperatives, Just like GTA, of which there 
are more than two dozen in the Nation. 

If the Government continues this process 
of nationalization, it should openly advo- 
cate it. Then the voters would have a 
chance to make a decision. 


J. Edgar Hoover Commended by City of 
Lakewood Resolution 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CRAIG HOSMER 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, January 7, 1965 


Mr. HOSMER. Mr. Speaker, the city 
of Lakewood which, incidentally, recently 
was awarded first honors in the 1965 
Pasadena Rose Tournament, by action 
of its city council on December 22, last, 
has commended the fine work of FBI 
Director J. Edgar Hoover. The coun- 
ell's Resolution 1575 reads as follows: 

RESOLUTION 1575 
Resolution of the City Council of the City of 

Lakewood commending J. Edgard Hoover 

and the Federal Bureau of Investigation 

Whereas, J. Edgar Hoover and the Federal 
Bureau of Investigation have recently been 
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under attack for alleged dereliction of duty; 
and 

Whereas, the Federal Bureau of Investiga- 
tion, under the direction of J. Edgar Hoover. 
has an exemplary record in efficient and just 
police work; and 

Whereas, by reason of the successful opera- 
tion of the Federal Bureau of Investigation. 
law enforcement in each city, county and 
State is benefited and strengthened; and 

Whereas, said J. Edgar Hoover and the men 
in his Bureau should be commended for their 
contribution to maintenance of law and order 
in the United States, rather than being con- 
demned: Now, therefore, the City Council of 
the City of Lakewood does hereby commend 
J. Edgar Hoover and the men of the Federal 
Bureau of Investigation for their successful 
and unshirking performance of duty in the 
maintenance of law and order in the United 
States. 

The city clerk is directed to forward certi- 
fied copies of this resolution to the President 
of the United States, to our Congressman and 
Senators as well as to said J. Edgar Hoover- 

Adopted and approved this 22d day of De- 
cember 1964. 

Ropert W. BAKER, 
Mayor. 

Attest: 

Jo BEennitr, 
City Clerk. 


Autumn in Full Glory 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. LINDLEY BECKWORTH 


OF TEXAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, January 7, 1965 


Mr. BECKWORTH. Mr. Speaker, I 
desire to include in the CONGRESSIONAL 
Recorp the enclosed article entitled 
“Autumn in Full Glory” by Woodroe 
Wylie, Carthage, Tex., Route 1. 

The article follows: 


AUTUMN In FULL GLORY 
(By Woodroe Wylie) 

Ever since I was a boy, I have wanted to 
write a discourse on autumn. The changes 
and scenes that take place are most spec” 
tacular. Everywhere one looks or listens 
there are distinct admissions or omissions 
multivarious events. 

On November 5, 1929, at Carthage Tex. a 
flock of wild geese became lost at night In 
low clouds and blinding lights. The be- 
wildered geese honked all night long. Some 
people were amused at their musical sounds 
while others were annoyed because the geese 
kept them awake. The flight of the geese 18 
timed with the falling of the leaves. 

The most glorious show that nature has to 
display is the changing colors of the leaves 
in October and November. Perhaps the 
beautiful colors are pink, yellow, burgundy: 
orange, and red. For those who have a poets 
soul, their eyes can feast upon the beauteous 
glory until their starved souls are content- 

In the valley of the many colored leaves. 2 
mazy, meandering stream flows toward me 
rivulet. Its progress comes almost to 
standstill when it brushes against 
clogged leaves and brush. But then it bursts 
forth with its freedom, and it seems to 
musical laughter in its progress. Here, be 
fore in the lustrum of spring when beauty 
reigned supreme, the songbirds would gather 
in this hallowed grove to take a bath in u 
stream, consequently displaying their wi?" 
some pl $ The ones that sang the loud 
est laid claim to that strip of domain. 
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Nearby is a variety of trees—blackgum, 
sweetgum, maple, hickory, and others—that 
are dotted upward to the top of the hill 
slope. It is perhaps here that God's cres- 
tion of beauty is at ita best, for each specie 
of tree and every leaf seems to be vying 
for splendor's prizes. Amid the glory of the 
beautiful trees is a unique one, It is the 
pine tree, and it knows no changing season, 
for its foliage is green the year round. The 
winda pierce the giant pine trees’ needles, 
and most beautiful musical sounds issue 
forth. A million produce music, but none is 
too audible nor any out of key. The soft, 
mournful sounds summarize the events of a 
lifetime. 

Over the flood of years, methinks that I 
Can see a little bright, blue-eyed boy, in a 
shy, concealed way, grab his long-visored cap, 
gather up some sacks, and set forth for au- 
tumn's rich fruits. He encounters a strange, 
frightening bird called the screech owl. This 
unique bird has a mysterious talented voice; 
in the black hours of night he haunts people 
who have departed from the straight and 
narrow way. Some guilty, superstitious ones 
will get up and turn over an old shoe. Now 
barefooted and on tiptoe, the boy reaches 
the desired woodlands, scales the persimmon 
tree, and feasts upon the rich, luscious fruit. 
Then he fills his sacks with chinquapins, wal- 
nuts, and hickory nuts. He looks about him 
and sees the squirrels gathering nuts and 
taking them up large trees to deposit them 
in hidden holes for winter food. Their 
thoughts are so much like his own. 

Then falls the cruel, telling frost. Each 
leaf seems to cling to its accustomed place 
tenaciously, but volleys of wind smite it 
Again and again, and like a human gasping 
for his last earthly breath, at last it gives 
Way to eternity. The fallen leaves scurry 
Over one another like little children play- 
ing leapfrog. Then at last the leaves come 
to rest, and I lament that in all their beau- 
teous glory they must, like common earth, 
rot. The gayer hours of life were ours; the 
worst is mine. 

With the passing of the leaves go many 
Songbirds, which were heavenly sweet and 
earthly present. Then the ones left are 
deleted of their gay songs. Their pleasures 
seem to have terminated during the flight of 
their earthly companions of the air and the 
falling of the leaves. Even the persistent 
Musical voice of the pretty bluejay is no 
longer heard, “Ching, chang, ching.” The 
multitude of mockingbirds has departed and 
taken their multivarious songs with them. 
The most abundant birds left are the crows 
and blackbirds which, at their best, only 
Produce a cacophony of sounds. 

The wise old owl perches himself on the 
top spray of the loftiest tree in the forest. 
He has seen many seasons come and go, and 
from his vantage point he appears to be 
taking inventory. Beyond the woods, out 
in the open meadows, a wilderenss of wild 
flowers in their gay sisterhood was mutilated 
by Jack Frost's wintry breath. Upon sur- 
veying the scene in the woodlands, the owl 
Still has left with him hawks, doves, quail, 
larks, redbirds, snowbirds, sparrows, robins, 
Killdees, and the four-footed animals: wolf, 
coon, skunk, mink, squirrel, opossum, and 
hare. The owl mops the brow of his sad 
countenance and seems to say, “The birds 
have taken a leave of absence and will re- 
turn with the arrival of spring. The flow- 
ers and the leaves will appear in the resur- 
Tection next May.” 

When death comes to a bird, it usually 
is preceded by a brief illness. Birds do not 
feel any responsibility for whatever happens 
to them after death, Their plight is not so 
complex as the departure of us humans, 
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Another Dienbienphu? 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. WILLIAM L. SPRINGER 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, January 7, 1965 


Mr. SPRINGER. Mr. Speaker, I at- 
tach herewith another article by Joseph 
Alsop entitled, “Another Dienbienphu?” 
Mr. Alsop has been on the scene in Sai- 
gon and, apparently, understands bet- 
ter than any other correspondent the sit- 
uation there. He has been giving forth- 
right reports in simple language about 
South Vietnam, 

The article folloys: 

MATTER OF FacCr—ANOTHER DIENBIENPHU? 
(By Joseph Alsop) 

Everyone in W: is hard at work 
worrying about the political situation in 
Vietnam. They should also begin worrying 
about the military situation which is the 
prime cause of the recurrent political dif- 
ficulty. 

Just 11 years ago, this reporter left Saigon 
to fiy halfway around the world for an 
earlier family Christmas. Doing exactly the 
same thing this time, with exactly the same 
cold dread of disaster-soon-to-come lying 
clammy on one's stomach, was not an. agree- 
able experience. 

Yet facts must be faced, however disagree- 
able they may be. And the central fact that 
now needs facing is the grim similarity of 
the present military situation in South Viet- 
nam to the Vietnamese military situation at 
me end of 1953, on the very eve of Dienbien- 
phu. 

By December, 1953, the Communists had 
managed to stretch the defense to the ut- 
most, leaving the French high command 
with almost no reserves in hand. This year, 
once again, the defenders’ resources are bad- 
ly _ overstretched, The central reserve 
amounts to hardly a division and a half; and 
& good part of this slender reserve is actually 
pinned down in the Saigon area, because of 
the strength of the Communist underground 


In December 1953, the Communists also 
had large reserves outside the war zone, in 
the form of the newly trained division in 
China whose commitment in Vietnam then 
caused the French disaster at Dienbien- 
phu. This year, once again, the Communist 
Teserves outside the war zone are extremely 
important, theoretically comprising the en- 
tire North Vietnamese Army. And units of 
this reserve have almost certainly begun 
to be infiltrated southward, over the Ho Chi 
Minh trail. 

This startling fact must be deduced from 
recent captures of very young North Viet- 
namese draftees in South Vietnam, No gen- 
eral in his senses would send youthful con- 
script soldiers to serve as hard-core cadres 
in guerrilla fighting. Hence it is as certain 
as anything can be that the draftees were 
sent tO the southern front with their bat- 
talions. 

The appearance of organized units of the 
North Vietnamese army in the southern 
fighting is a new and startling fact, which 
might well divert the State Department's 
wrath from Gen. Nguyen Khanh to Gen. Vo 
Nguyen Giap. To be sure, this movement 
southward is not large by normal standards. 
It cannot as yet amount to more than a 
couple of battalions a month. 
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But the war in South Vietnam is fought 
province by province. In province after 
province, the balance of the fighting Is al- 
ready close. And in too many provinces, a 
local catastrophe can too easily result from 
the injection of no more than one or two 
additional main force enemy battalions. 

In Quang Nai, for example, the anti-Com- 
munist forces have already been pushed back 
so far that the enemy controls Just about 
the entire province, except for the main town 
and two or three other strong points. In 
main force battalions, moreover, the balance 
in Quang is probably already about 7 to 5 
in favor of the Communists. 

Obviously, therefore, there is grave risk 
in Quang Nai of some such local catastrophe 
as the capture of the provincial capital and 
destruction or capture of all the defense 
forces by a Communist surprise attack. This 
is not the only province, either, where risks 
are being run. In Darlac, to name another, 
the odds are now better than even on a sec- 
ond Communist-inspired rising of the Rhade 
tribespeople. 

Logically, of course, a mere local catas- 
trophe in Quang Nai of some other province 
ought not to achieve decisive results for the 
Communists. This kind of logic is very 
popular, nowadays, with the U.S. staff officers 
in Saigon. They seem to forget that it was 
also quite illogical for France to be deci- 
sively defeated at Dienblenphu, which was 
a very small scale fight by normal standards. 

The Vietnamese people have been at war 
for too many years, with no end in sight. 
On their resistance, as on the French, a mere 
local catastrophe.can all too easily produce 
decisive effects. The raw materials for an- 
other Dienbienphu are plainly present. 

To be sure, there is one vast, potentially 
saving difference between 1964 and 1953. 
This is not just Vietnam’s war. It is also 
our war; and the United States has gigantic 
uncommitted reserves. But unless we soon 
begin to bring American power to bear in 
deadly earnest, we must get ready for the 
greatest American defeat in the history of 
the United States. 

That is what now looms ahead, as a clear 
possibility if not a probability. And using 
Laotian pllots, in training planes converted - 
into bombers, to attack the Ho Chi Minh trail 
cannot be described as bringing American 
power to bear in deadly earnest. 


Chains Open Fire on Family Farms 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ANCHER NELSEN 


OF MINNESOTA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, January 7, 1965 


Mr. NELSEN. Mr. Speaker, the ques- 
tions farmers are increasingly asking, no 
matter what farm organization they be- 
long to, are brought out in an article, 
“Chains Open Fire on Family Farms,” by 
Gene Cervi of the Rocky Mountain 
Journal. 

This alarming article was brought to 
my attention by Mrs. Kenneth Tellers, of 
Cologne, Minn., and I hope that my col- 
leagues will give it their careful consid- 
eration as the National Commission on 
Food Marketing gets down to business in 
Washington this week. 

The article follows: 
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CHAINS Oren FIRE ON FAMILY FARMS 
(By Gene Cervi) 

Abolition of the family farm was called 
for at the annual meeting of the National 
Association of Food Chains in Chicago in 
October by the organization’s principal 
spokesman. 

Never before has such open warfare been 
declared on a traditional segment of Amer- 
ican society. 

It is known, however, that since the end 
of World War II. the supermarkets have been 
in the steady process of vertically integrat- 
ing small farmers and ranchers out of exist- 
ence as farms got bigger and the farm folk 
sold the furniture and moved to town to 
work in mill and factory. 

Clarence G. Adamy, executive vice presi- 
dent of the national chainstore group, said 
flatly, in his October speech, “I do not be- 
lieve this (the idea that agriculture is the 
province of family farmers) to be a sensible 
goal for midtwentieth century American 
farm policy. 

“Not only that, but I am opposed to the 
maintenance of the family farm,” Adamy 
said in calling for a counterattack on farm 

tions fighting to get a fair share of 
the food dollar for the man who produces it. 

A large part of the October meeting of 
chainstores was taken up with means and 
methods of countering, if not subverting, 
the investigations soon to be launched by 
the joint presidential-congressional National 

on on Food Marketing. 

Speaker after speaker raised warning sig- 
nals of unconscionable evidence that could 
come to light if the National Commission is 
diligent in examining supermarket buying 
practices that by their nature and trend 
bring charges of illegal price-fixing and re- 
straint of competition. 

Inescapable facts and questions in the na- 
tional food economy confronting the Com- 
mission are: j 

1. The cattle producers of America lost 
more than $2,500 million in 1963, The ques- 
tion: Who got that money, since it didn’t 
go to the consumer in the form of lower 
prices and it didn't go to labor in view of 
growing automation? 

2. Since the end of World War II. beef 
prices at retail have increased 26 percent, 
according to the Department of Agriculture, 
and prices paid to beef producers declined 
a minimum of 16 percent, 

3. Why was it possible for chains to make 
a profit 7 years ago when there was a short- 
age and no imports of beef, when prices 
at retail were lower than they are today, and 
beef producers were getting 25 percent more 
than they are today? 

4. If there is a surplus of beef, as the 
chains contend and the producers deny, why 
doesn’t the natural law of supply and de- 
mand operate to bring down the prices at 
retail? 

5. Why did credit for small farm and 
Tanch operations dry up progressively in the 
last 20 months until today only the largest 
commercial feed lots and the largest ranch- 
ers are conditioned to stay in business? 

These are but a few of the matters that 
will be brought before the Commission. The 
chainstores are worried because they'll not 
look good when their practices and methods 
of squeezing producers come to light, 

It is the strategy of the supermarkets to 
appeal to Congress through the customers 
they [they chains], currently are brainwash- 


The chains and the largest food processors 
are engaged in a gigantic saturation adver- 
tising campaign to convince the consumer 
that she never had it so good, and every 
possible effort is being exerted to hide the 
fact that thousands of farmers and ranchers 
are going broke. 

Meanwhile, farm organizations are not idle 
in the face of Adamy’s determination to wipe 
out thelr members. 
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Tipoff to the fact that the chains control 
food prices and have repealed the law of 
supply and demand was seen last month in 
the Ohio Farm Bureau demand that its par- 
ent organization, the American Farm Bureau, 
undertaken to buy one of the largest chain- 
stores. It is believed the organization has 
its eye on the management-plagued Atlantic 
& Pacific organization. 

In St. Paul recently, the Minnesota Farm- 
ers Union passed resolutions barring food 
chains, packers, and processors from operat- 
ing farms, feedlots, egg factories, or cow- 
pools, 

Chainstores spokesmen are so frightened 
that some of them see price controls in some 
form coming. They also hint at revolution- 
ary measures to make all large chains utili- 
ties and have their rates of return fixed as 
in the current manner of private power 
utilities. 

This type of hysteria among chainstore 
spokesmen can be attributed to severe cases 
of bad conscience. 

After all, the 1963 question won't go away: 
Who did get that $2.5 billion that the beef 
producers lost in 1 year? 


A Bill To Prevent the Mailing, Importing, 
or Transportation of Obscene Matter 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. BOB WILSON 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, January 7, 1965 


Mr. BOB WILSON. Mr. Speaker, I 
am today introducing a bill to prevent 
the mailing, importing or transporting 
of obscene matter by strengthening the 
penalties presently provided in the 
United States Code. 

The bill is in response to frequent com- 
plaints received by me from parents, 
educators, ministers and others against 
the steadily increasing use of the mails 
and other forms of transportation by 
filth peddlers. I am sure many of my 
colleagues are receiving similar com- 
plaints. 

A particularly infuriating aspect of 
this situation is that much of this ob- 
scene material is unsought by those who 
receive it. Their names are obtained by 
a variety of tricks, and unfortunately, 
many of them are young children. 

Unhappily, even when convicted, these 
smut peddlers often are only lightly 
penalized. In instances where the penal- 
ties are more severe, the effect has been 
demonstrably to discourage the peddling 
of smut. 

As a constituent has written me, If 
we are to maintain a strong nation, we 
must start with strong moral principals, 
especially in the upbringing of our chil- 
dren, For these reasons I am hopeful 
of success for the bill, the text of which 
follows: 

HR.— 
A bill to strengthen the criminal penalties 
for the mailing, importing, or 

of obscene matter, and for other purposes 

Be it enacted by the Senate and House 
of Representatives of the United States of 
America in Congress assembled, That the 
eighth paragraph of section 1461 of title 18 
of the United States Code (relating to the 
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mailing of obscene matter) is amended to 
Tead as follows: 

“Whoever knowingly uses the mails for the 
malling, carriage in the mails, or delivery of 
any obscene, lewd, lascivious, indecent, filthy, 
or vile article, matter, thing, device, or sub- 
stance, or knowingly causes to be delivered by 
mail according to the direction thereon, or at 
the place at which it is directed to be deliv- 
ered by the person to whom it is addressed, 
or knowingly takes any such thing from the 
mails for the purpose of circulating or dis- 
posing thereof, or of aiding in the circulation 
or the disposition thereof, shall be fined not 
less than $1,000 nor more than $5,000 and 
imprisoned not less than one year nor more 
than five years for the first such offense, and 
shall be fined not less than $3,000 nor more 
than $20,000 and imprisoned not less than 
three years nor more than ten years for each 
such offense thereafter. 

“Whoever knowingly uses the malls for the 
mailing, carriage in the mails, or delivery of 
anything (other than anything within the 
purview of the immediately preceding para- 
graph) declared by this section to be non- 
mailable, or knowingly causes to be delivered 
by mail according to the direction thereon, 
or at the place at which it is directed to be 
delivered by the person to whom it is ad- 
dressed, or knowingly takes any such thing 
from the mails for the purpose of circulating 
or disposing thereof, or of aiding in the cir- 
culation or disposition thereof, shall be fined 
not more than $5,000 or imprisoned not more 
than five years, or both, for the first such 
offense, and shall be fined not more than 
$10,000 or imprisoned not more than ten 
2 or both, for each such offense there- 
after.” 

Sec. 2. The next to the last and the last 
paragraphs of section 1462 of title 18 of the 
United States Code (relating to the impor- 
tation or transportation of obscene matter) 
are amended to read as follows: 

“Whoever knowingly takes from such ex- 
press company or other common carrier any 
matter, article, or thing within the purview 
of paragraph (a) or (b) of this section shall 
be fined not less than $1,000 nor more than 
$5,000 and imprisoned not less than one year 
nor more than five years for the first such 
offense, and shall be fined not less than $3,000 
nor more than $20,000 and imprisoned not 
less than three years nor more than ten years 
for each such offense thereafter. 

“Whoever knowingly takes from such ex- 
press company or other common carrier apy 
matter or thing within the purview of para- 
graph (c) of this section, the depositing of 
which for carriage is herein made unlawful, 
shall be fined not more than $5,000 or im- 
prisoned not more than five years, or both.” 

Sec. 3. The second paragraph of section 
1463 of title 18 of the United States Code 
(relating to the mailing of obscene or in- 
decent mattcr on envelopes, wrappers, OF 
cards) is amended to read as follows: 

“Whoever knowingly deposits for mailing 
or delivery anything declared by this sectioD 
to be nonmailable matter, or knowingly takes 
the same from the mails for the purpose of 
circulating or disposing of, or aiding in the 
circulation or disposition of, the same, 
be fined not less than $1,000 nor more than 
$5,000 and imprisoned not less than one year 
nor more than five years for the first such 
offense, and shall be fined not less than $3,000 
nor more than $20,000 and imprisoned not 
less than three years nor more than ten 
years for each such offense thereafter.” 

Src. 4, The first paragraph of section 1465 
of title 18 of the United States Code (relat- 
ing to the transportation of obscene matter 
for sale or distribution) is amended by strik- 
ing out “shall be fined not more than $5,000 
or imprisoned not more than five years OF 
both” and inserting in lieu thereof shall be 
fined not less than $1,000 nor more than 
$5,000 and imprisoned not less than one vent 
nor more than five years for the first sucD 
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Offense, and shall be fined not less than $3,000 
nor more than $20,000 and imprisoned not 
less than three years nor more than ten years 
for each such offense thereafter”. 


Dedication of the John F. Kennedy 
Apartments, Lakewood, N.J. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JAMES J. HOWARD 


OP NEW JERSEY 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, January 6, 1965 


Mr. HOWARD. Mr. Speaker, on De- 
cember 17, 1964, an address was given by 
Miss Marie C. McGuire, Commissioner 
of the Public Housing Administration, 
at the dedication ceremonies of the John 
F. Kennedy Apartments in Lakewood, 
N.J. 

In her address she gave deserved praise 
to Senator Harrison A. WILLIAMS, JR. 
and Mr. David Fried, of Lakewood, for 
their efforts to bring dignity and com- 
fort to our senior citizens through the es- 
tablishment of decent. housing provided 
with Federal assistance. The John F. 
Kennedy Apartments are a symbol of 
hope for the millions of our elderly citi- 
zens whose housing is inadequate. Let 
us hope that future years will see more 
accomplishments such as this. 

The text of Miss McGuire's address 
follows: 


Remarks oy Marw C. McGume, COMMIS- 
SIONER, PUBLIC HOUSING ADMINISTRATION, AT 
DEDICATION CEREMONY, JOHN F, KENNEDY 
APARTMENTS, LAKEWOOD, N.J., DECEMBER 17, 
1964 


A dedication of housing is an especially 
fitting act at this time of year since it was 
the shortage of appropriate lodging in Beth- 
lehem that led to the birth of Christ in a 
cave where donkeys and small animals were 
kept. 

‘And, while thinking of Christmas, who can 
forget the poignant story of Hans Christian 
3 Little Match Girl’? The 
locale was New York City, you may recall, 
and the little match girl did not dare go 
home because she had not sold any matches 
that day. Even if she were home, however, 
she would have had little protection from the 
elements. The story points out that she had 
little more than a roof over her head—that 
Although the biggest cracks were stuffed with 
Tags and straw, the wind whistled through, 
and little comfort could be had from a small 
Stove that sat in the middle of this bleak 
room that served as a home. i 

The inadequate shelter of the little match 
girl is not dissimilar to many of the hovels 
that were occupied—and in many instances 
are still occupied—by low-income families 
and individuals. Today the little match girl 
May be a grandmother seeking shelter in a 
housing development such as you dedicate. 

Nothing is more inspiring to me than to 
share with you this instant in time which 
exemplifies our national aspirations to create 
in this land of ours the opportunity for all 
men to live in dignity. 

This is a moment, too, of reflection of the 
past * * * of the history of how these and 
Other low-rent homes were made possible. 

In a sense we are dedicating here today a 
great domestic housing effort which began 
27 years ago in the administration of Presi- 
dent Franklin Delano Roosevelt. 
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Some of you may remember him saying 
then, “One-third of the Nation is ill fed, 11 
clothed, and ill housed.” 

‘Those words gave spirit and form to the 
Housing Act of 1937, and 12 years later in- 
spired our Congress to develop a national 
policy calling for “a decent home in a suit- 
able living environment for every American 
family.” 

There are more words to this declaration 
of the national housing policy but this is its 
essence and this goal is based on a convic- 
tion. that all Americans are less than fully 
able to realize the benefits of our democracy 
and our American way of life as long as any 
of us—oldsters or youngsters—are not able 
to live in a home and a neighborhood which 
safeguards our health, our privacy and our 
dignity. 

It is a particular pleasure to share the plat- 
form today with your distinguished Senator, 
Harrison WILLIAMS, Those of us who work 
in Washington are keenly and daily aware of 
the strength of his convictions, the depth of 
his knowledge and his hard work in behalf 
of legislation to help our cities and towns 
and the people who live in them. Could we 
have a Senate composed of people like Har- 
RISON WILLIAMS, our human settlements, 
cities, and towns would more nearly reflect 
both our capability of improvement and the 
underriding human concern our efforts repre- 
sent. May I here, Senator, in your home 
State, once again bespeak my gratitude and 
that of the voiceless millions of low-income 
people for your mind, your heart, and your 
actions in our behalf. “A decent home for 
every American family” is not a bit of beauti- 
ful phrasing for you, but a positive goal to 
be achieved, and achieved promptly. 

So long as America remains rich and 
strong, the forward-looking Members in Con- 
gress feel that a family’s lack of financial re- 
sources is one of the poorest of reasons that 
it should be relegated to a decaying shack on 
the outskirts of our affluence or in the 
blighted slums of our cities. 

What you have done here in memory of 
our late President shows that Lakewood has 
concern for its citizens and steadfastness of 
purpose. In brick and mortar and on this 
warm homesite you commemorate 
John Fitzgerald Kennedy’s heartfelt hopes. 
In a very real sense also you denote the com- 
passion for humanity which the American 
people have shown since this Nation sprang 
up out of the wilderness in a new world. 

Such community take courage. 

This is true here at home just as it is true 
on the far-flung battlefields of the cold war. 
The President had an Identical observation 
2 weeks ago when he presented the first 
Medal of Honor of the war in Vietnam. 
Courage comes easy to us when trouble is an 
ocean away. It comes dear when the fight is 
close at hand. 

Our homes are the nurseries of the Great 
Society to which the President beckons us. 
For we go into the world with the story of 
our environment upon us. 

Today, therefore, marks one more tri- 
umph in a long crusade. Here families can 
live with dignity and real day-to-day en- 
joyment of wholesome, attractive surround- 
ings. Here the older people can look forward 
to living, not existing, their golden years 
and share the wealth of their wisdom and 
experience and skills with younger people all 
about them. 

Here, as in 53 other communities in New 
Jersey, is portrayed for all to see the spirit 
which undergirds our democracy and assures 
its strength and continuity. 

While we congratulate ourselves on this 
step forward, let us not forget the one-third 
of a million families living in substandard 
dwellings in New Jersey and more than 
30,000 here in Monmouth and Ocean Coun- 
tles. Seventeen percent of your State's 
population—or nearly one in five—subsist on 
incomes of less than $2,000 a year. 
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And for the Nation as a whole there are 
still 35 million people who do not share the 
fruits of our prosperity. 

They, too, must be brought into full- 
fiedged participation as we harvest the crops 
of our labor. 

Poverty represents needless waste. With 
help the potentials of our impoverished can 
be developed, dependency can be removed, 
and gainful employment be obtained. 

The President has aimed his war against 
poverty at the community front where Fed- 
eral, State, and local agencies, individuals, 
and private groups can join in a concerted 
attack. It will be fought on many battle- 
fields, in the slums and in migrant labor 
camps, in roominghouses that shelter the 
aged and the sick, in shacks and shanties, 
and on Indian reservations. 

Success in those efforts will bring 35 
million people to schools, skills, health, 
say ects jobs, and equal economic opportu- 

y. 

Although no single weapon, no single 
strategy can win this war, the work already 
begun by local housing authorities to bring 
community services to meet the needs of 
low-income families is an important step in 
the attack. 

All of us engaged in the low-rent program, 
here in Lakewood Township, in the Nation's 
Capital, and in the more than 2,100 other 
communities across the Nation are In this 
struggle upward to greater heights, 

These homes here are a fine example of 
Federal, State, and local teamwork in ar- 
resting one symptom of poverty—poor hous- 
ing, which is the common ailment of all 
those suffering from privation. 

Happily—in spite of our critics—public 
support for our housing program for lower 
income people is growing. 

Happily—in spite of our critics—the low- 
rent program is fulfilling its basic purpose. 

Ambassador Adlai E. Stevenson character- 
izes public housing as “one of the great social 
advances of the 20th century. 

“It has done more,” he said, “than re- 
moving people physically from the horror of 
the slums. It has provided more than 
decent homes; it has created new neighbor- 
hoods and the opportunity for new lives.” 

This, then, is the gift you give the families 
who will reside here in the John Fitzgerald 
Kennedy Apartments, the gift of opportu- 
nity. 


All of you who gave of your hearts and 
minds to bring these homes to life—Senator 
Writrams who is a leader of those who 
champion public housing legislation in the 
Halls of Congress, your board of commis- 
sioners, your Executive Director Howard 
Goldberg, his staff, and many, many others— 
deserve the tributes we offer today. 

These homes are a living symbol which 
unite us in the brotherhood of man. They 
reflect the compassion for the less fortunate 
of One who trod the earth 2,000 years ago 
and whose birth we shortly celebrate. 

What greater deed, what more noble ex- 
pression that we have good will to men than 
these homes we dedicate here today. 


Mass Transportation—European Style 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. WILLIAM L. SPRINGER 


or ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, January 7, 1965 
Mr. SPRINGER. Mr. Speaker, Mr. O. 


T. Banton, staff writer for the Lindsay- 
Schaub newspapers of Illinois, recently 
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accompanied a group of 19 Chicago area 
men on a study tour of public transporta- 
tion systems in the large cities of 10 
European countries. 

The tour was made under the direction 
of Stanley Berge, nationally known pro- 
fessor of transportation at Northwestern 
University, and an ardent advocate of 
through, platform-type railroad stations 
as contrasted to the deadend depots in 
use in most big cities. 

I know that my colleagues, particularly 
those concerned with the effort to solve 
our mass transportation problems, will 
find much of interest in the following 
article from the Decatur Sunday Herald 
and Review of January 3, 

WEY EUROPEANS PREFER “THROUGH” RAIL 

STATIONS. To DEADEND DEPOTS 


(By O. T. Banton) 


This capital city of the most scenic country 
in Europe is building a new multipurpose 
railway station that will be one of the finest 
in the world. Since it is costing $50 million 
its design was given much study, and em- 
bodies a principle that is gaining slow ac- 
ceptance in American cities. 

Berne's new depot will be a through, plat- 
form-type station, in contrast to the deadend 
railroad stations in Chicago, New York and 
a number of other large cities in the United 
States. Paris, London and a few other im- 
portant European cities also have deadend 
stations, but both London and Paris are tak- 
ing expensive steps to obtain some relief from 
the handicaps this type of station imposes. 

Dr, Hugo Gschwind, president of the Swiss 
Federal Rallways, who has converted them 
from a losing venture when he took over their 
operation in 1949 to a profitable business, 
is a strong advocate of through stations 
which, he points out, “keep the trains run- 
ning,” rather than standing idle part of 
the time at stations, 

INTO FOCUS 


The issue of whether U.S. cities should 
incur the heavy cost of replacing their dead- 
end stations with through stations was 
brought sharply to the attention of a Chicago 
area group of 19 men who visited here and 
in a dozen other European cities recently 
studying mass transportation as it is being 
handled in this part of the world, Their 
tour director, Stanley Berge, professor of 
transportation at Northwestern University in 
Evanston, is a vigorous advocate of through 
stations, 

Ide tour group, which included three offi- 
cials of the city of Chicago and its rapid- 
transit system, were guests of Dr, Gschwind 
at a luncheon here after a viewing trip 
through the partly completed station, and 
a conference with city and national trans- 
portation officials, 

While the purpose of the European tour 
was much broader than studying the merits 
of through stations versus dead-end stations, 
Professor Berge passed up no opportunities 
to point out examples of how mass-trans- 

tion officials in cities over here are mov- 
ing in the direction of replacing dead end 
stations with through stations. 

In Copenhagen there are four downtown 
platform-type through stations, which serve 
both the city and suburban transit system 
trains and trains of the national railways. 
Movement of Copenhagen's city and sub- 
urban electric trains is described by Professor 
Berge as a “pendulum swing” back and forth 
through, rather than to, the business dis- 
trict, with more frequent operation of trains 
during the rush hours. 

Copenhagen is a city of about a half mil- 
lion, and while multiple use of downtown 
tracks is working well there, Professor Berge 
believes that in very large cities there should 
be separate systems of tracks for the local 
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rapid transit trains and for the intercity rail- 
way trains—this is provided in the larger 
European cities. 

The Danish capital’s growing population 
is finding homesites along the radial sub- 
urban railroad lines and clustering in finger 
developments at various points along those 
lines, rather than sprawling into acres of 
bungalows as is so often the pattern in 
American cities. While they operate at a 
loss, Denmark's state-owned railways serve 
all parts of the country without having a 
single highway crossing at grade, 

In Stockholm Professor Berge was able to 
show another prime example of a smooth- 
functioning through railroad station. Two 
lines of the Swedish State Railways cross in 
the heart of the capital city, with a central 
station located immediately above one of 
the main downtown stations of the city’s 
“Tunnelbana,” or 40-mile electric train sub- 
way system. Escalators provide for easy ex- 
change of passengers. 

Oslo, the tour group found, is planning a 
tunnel to connect its two main dead-end 
railway stations into a through route which 
will greatly facilitate movement of freight as 
well as passengers through the capital to and 
from territories on either side of the city. 

Brussels tunneled through in 1952 to con- 
nect what had been two dead-end stations. 
This, according to Professor Berge, “has had 
a highly beneficial economic impact not only 
on the Belgian capital city, but on the en- 
tire country.” A spur line diesel-electric 
train shuttles between a downtown Brus- 
sels air center and the eity's airport, but 
since it handles little traffic other than 
persons going to and from the air termi- 
nal, it is operating at a loss. 

The Netherlands Government is hoping 
to provide fast train service from its new 
Schiphol Airport near Amsterdam to Amster- 
dam and The Hague by building a through 
railway line that will run under the air- 
port. Such a line, it is believed, will gen- 
erate enough traffic in addition to airport 
passengers to pay its way. 

TRANSPORTATION DYNAMOS 


At a conference between the Chicago vis- 
itors and mass transport experts in Delft, 
Holland, Professor Berge received strong 
moral support from his old friend, Dr. F, Q. 
den Hollander, former president of the 
Netherlands Railways and former chairman 
of the board of Delft Technical University. 
Dr. Geschwind and Dr. den Hollander are 
recognized as outstanding leaders in Euro- 
pean railway circles and had top roles in 
developing the Trans-Europe a new 
rail system which went into service in 1957 
and is jointly owned by several West Euro- 
pean railways. In reference to through rall- 
road stations, Dr. den Hollander said: 

“To use trains the best way, you have to 
have them running, not having them stand- 
ing idle. And in order to have them in the 
stations and very quickly out of the stations, 
we have everywhere (in the Netherlands) 
through stations. We come before the plat- 
form, stop a few minutes, and we are off 
again. All the other systems take a lot of 
time from the trains which means a lot of 
money.” 

The Berlin railway station was a through 
station, but train operation has been blocked 
by the Berlin wall. The “S-bahn,” or main- 
line railroad in Berlin, is controlled by Com- 
munist East Berlin, and the West Berliners 
generally boycott it. 

West Berlin controls the “U-bahn,” or elec- 
tric subway system, and that is used little 
by East Berliners. A section of it loops 
through East Berlin, which has closed four 
of the five underground stations on this loop 
and has armed guards with tommy guns on 
duty day and night at closed stations. The 
Chicago visitors were taken on a trip through 
this East Berlin loop of the U-bahn. 

These subway trains operate very quietly 
and are well patronized by the West Berlin 
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residents, as the line comes out of and re- 
enters West Berlin. A fifth station on the 
loop is open, for strictly controlled use 
West Berliners. No East Berlin people are 
allowed to board the U-bahn trains there, 
and few West Berliners enter the east part of 
the city by that route. 
TUNNELS. UNDER PARIS 

In Paris the Chicagoans saw construction 
work on an electrified commuter railway 
tunnel being bored east and west under the 
city, to relieve the congestion on the city’s 
100 miles of “metro,” or subway rapid transit 
lines, Later, it was explained, a similar tun- 
nel will be built north and south under the 
city. 
The tunnels, which will be 30 feet in di- 
ameter and whose lower level will be 90 feet 
beneath street surface, will accommodate 
double tracks for standard gage railway 
equipment. The east-west tunnel of the 
Regional Express network, as the new trans- 
verse lines are called, is under the Champs 
Elysee, Paris’ most famous street, and will 
have only three or four stops in crossing the 
city. Its trains will have an average 
of 40 to 50 miles an hour and a top speed 
of 62 miles, compared with the 20 miles pef 
hour operation of the metro trains. 

Near the fringe of the Paris suburbs the 
trains of the Paris Regional network 
will connect with long-distance lines, there- 
by relieving congestion at such dead-end sta- 
tions as St. Lazare, Nord, and Lyon. Under 
Paris, trains in the deeper tunnels will ex- 
change passengers with the metro via esca- 
lators at the stations, which are being de- 
yeloped directly under stations of the metro 

LONDON ACTS 

While London has no plans for abandon- 
ment of its dead end rall stations, it is de- 
veloping new subway lines that will exteD- 
sively relieve congestion on its 100-year-old 
underground system. The new 10.5-mile V10- 
toria tube is well underway, and trains on 
it are expected to be completely automated 
by 1970. This will cut down congestion 8% 
the stub-end stations and the overloading 
of existing subway lines. 

The Chicago group was taken to London's 
Liverpool Station, one of its 16 suburban 
stub-end stations, during an evening 
hour. Trains arrive at and leave this station 
2 minutes apart in the rush period, and han- 
dle some 200,000 passengers a day. Since 
they have no locomotive and can run either 
direction without turning around, their en- 
try and exit from a deadend station 15 
attended with little delay, but is less than 
half as rapid, as a through train stopping 
at platform stations. 

London's transit system provides 8 million 
passenger rides a day; of these, 450,000 com- 
muters are brought in by British railways 
from outside the city to the 16 suburban 
stations, which are in a 3-mile radius 
the central city. 

Lisbon, Portugal's beautiful capital city: 
has one-dead-end and one through railway 
station. It has 12 miles of electric subway 
lines and plans to add to these, and cut dow? 
the number of streetcars. Lisbon is doing a 
good job of coordinating its highway, rail- 
way, tramway, and subway services, and of- 
ficials of the Portuguese Ministry of Oom- 
munications emphasized this in a conferenc® 
with the Chicago group. 

A ring of outlying stations is being devel- 
oped, they reported, where shoppers, busi- 
ness or other personnel working downtown 
can drive their autos, park them, and ride “ 
rapid-transit train or bus to the central city: 

Trips into the main part of Lisbon 
be greatly speeded up for many of its resi- 
dents after completion 2 years hence of 4 
$50 million combination highway and rall- 
way bridge being built over the wide Tag 
River to an industrial and residential ares 
south of the river. Traffic from south of the 
river long has had to make the crossing VI 
ferryboat. 
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BACK HOME 


Chicago has made a good start in devel- 
oping a “park n ride” system such as Lisbon 
is operating, and George L. De Ment, chair- 
man of the Chicago Transit Authority and 
& member of the tour delegation, is enthusi- 
astic about its suecess. At the end of a 6- 
mile line, operating from Skokie, a North 
Side suburb where they park their cars, pas- 
sengers ride to the Howard Street Station in 
Chicago, There they transfer to elevated 
and subway trains that run downtown. 

Vienna was not visited on the Chicagoans’ 
tour, but the group was told it has an efti- 
cient and quiet-operating underground rail- 
way, and that the Austrian Government has 
started to help the city in financing its sub- 
way system. 

In most of the tour group's conferences 
with European transit authorities, mention 
was made of extensive electrification of rail- 
Way lines. Dr. Gschwind completed electri- 
fying the Swiss Federal Railway system in 
1960, and Dr. den Hollander reported most 
of the Netherlands railways are electrified; 
the rest are diesel, mainly diesel-electric. 

England, it was reported, since World War 
H. has electrified 220 miles of its railways 
routes, mainly those running radially out of 
London, at a cost of $150 million. Several 
of them run to satellite cities, 50 to 60 miles 
out and beyond the “greenbelt” that was 
developed around London under a concept 
which was popularized in 1944. 


COST QUESTION 


Although economical to operate after the 
rail electrifi- 


generally agreed that it is not feasible ex- 
cept for lines that are assured of heavy traf- 
fic. 


Use of monorail trains as an adjunct to 
rapid transit facilities has not looked attrac- 
tive to traffic engineers in Europe. The 
question was asked several times by mem- 
bers of the Chicago group, but the answer 
was always the same. After its flurry of 
Public interest at the 1962 World’s Fair in 
Seattle. Wash., the monorail was given care- 
ful study by European railway engineers, the 
Chicagoans were told. 


Transportation: Year 2000 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. JOHN W. McCORMACK 


or 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, January 7, 1965 


Mr. McCORMACK. Mr. Speaker, one 
of the outstanding specialists in the field 
of transportation is Morris Forgash, of 
New York City, president of the United 
States Freight Co. His views and opin- 
ions are worthy of deep study and con- 
Sideration. I have a profound respect for 
the views of Mr. Forgash. 

On October 30, 1964, Mr. Forgash de- 
livered an address entitled. Transpor- 
tation—Year 2000“ at the Second An- 
nual European Regional Conference of 
the National Defense Transportation As- 
Sociation, in Frankfurt, Germany. 

In my remarks, I am pleased to in- 
clude the address made on that occasion 
by Mr. Forgash. 
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“TRANSPORTATION—YEAR 2000," ADDRESS BY 
MORRIS FORGASH, PRESIDENT, UNITED STATES 


I deeply appreciate the opportunity to meet 
with you and to participate in your interest- 
ing and challenging program. To all those 
responsible for the staging of this Second 
Annual European Regional Confererence of 
NDTA, I extend congratulations upon an ex- 
cellent idea splendidly executed. 

No oracle, prophet, or seer was ever called 
upon to deal with a more elusive or demand- 
ing subject than the one assigned to me. I 
have no occult powers but I speak with ut- 
most assurance, for if time proves me wrong 
I will very likely be out of the jurisdiction 
when the verdict is brought in. 

Transportation in the year 2000. Why 
should any of us have any concern today 
about mobility in a world that by the year 
2000 may be only a tiny way station in a uni- 
verse of worlds—or, by accident or design, 
a cloud of dust in the galaxy of limitless 
space? Because we have faith. Faith that 
we can shape the course of future events and 
write on the scrolls of time the terms of our 
own legacy for ourselves and our posterity. 

Essayist William Hazlitt said man is the 
only animal that laughs and weeps for he 
is the only animal that is struck by the dif- 
ference between what things are and what 
they ought to be. This awareness of imper- 
fection is responsible for the fact that man 
is the only animal that has acquired the 
ability to modify his own environment. And 
in straining at the leash of his environment 
man has achieved a measure of his manifest 
and only laudable destiny—civilization. 

Kipling wrote that transportation is 
civilization. He was not quite right. Trans- 
portation certainly has paced civilization 
from the time when man first came to in- 
habit the earth. But transportation is an 
instrumentality which produces nothing in 
itself. Transportation is the mobility of 
human resources but humanity charts its 
own course. Transportation can carry us 
over any horizon but what we find there we 
bring in our own hearts. 

How will we go in the year 2000? By what 
media, responsive to what energy, with what 
degree of dispatch will people and the 
people’s resources then be moved from one 
place to another? The 1a accumu- 
lated through all the milleniums of recorded 
and derivative history sheds only a flickering 
light on the mists that shroud the path of 
transport during the next 35 years. But we 
must nevertheless scan the of history 
if we expect to sit in the jury box of time. 

Where will we go in the year 2000? Over 
what horizons, to what destinations will the 
restless race of man then be traveling to 
make another rendezyous with destiny? 

If we are to find any answers to the ques- 
tions I have posed, we must realize that the 
caliper of history is our only tool of measure- 
ment and our only certainty is that there 
will be change. The fact of change is im- 
mutable. It is only the acceleration or rate 
of change with which we must be concerned 
as we try to illuminate the road to the future 
with the torchlight of the past. 

THE DAWN OF TRANSPORTATION 


Why should it be difficult to anticipate 
developments that may reasonably be ex- 
pected to transpire in transportation in the 
next 35 years? Can we not make a simple 
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ceptible speck in the spectrum of history. 
The of civilization can be traced 
back at least a million and in that 
perspective we are dealing with a period of 
time that would transpire many times over 
during the next tick of the clock. 

The problem is not so simple. Progress 
is not measured by the calendar but by hu- 
man accomplishment, And if it be taken 
that man has lived on earth for a million 
years it follows that for the first 990,000 years 
his progress in transportation was absolutely 
nil, During all of that time he walked on the 
legs he was born with and what he trans- 
ported he carried in his arms. For it was only 
about 10,000 years ago, give or take a few 
hundred, that man first conceived the idea of 
employing animals as a media of transport. 
This oldest form of transportation has sur- 
vived to this day—the ox, the camel, the 
elephant, the reindeer, the dog, and the 
5 are still important carriers. 

historic breakthrough in transporta- 
tion occurred when man discovered the se- 
cret of propulsion by animal, giving us the 
standard of measurement called “horsepow- 
er.” During the next three or four thousand 
years such marvelous inventions as the sled, 
the raft, the dugout, and the canoe made 
their ap and added immeasurably 
to the mobility of humanity. Then came the 
sail—first instrument of transport to harness 
the forces of nature to man's bidding. Won- 
ders were unceasing. 

The wheel—there is an invention to re- 
member, It still is a nominee for the greatest 
discovery of the human race. The wheel 
evolved only about five or six thousand years 
ago. It will stand forever for the first revolu- 
tion in transportation. But giddy as the 
pace of progress in transportation had be- 
come, wheel and sail were destined to con- 
tinue to be powered by wind and muscle 
for another 5,000 years or more. This does 
not detract from the significance of those 
fabulous instrumentalities. They made it 
possible for man to explore, to colonize, and 
in a degree to civilize the globe on which 
he lived. Of course they also made it pos- 
sible for him to annihilate peoples, to de- 
stroy civilizations, and to topple the world 
into dark ages. But in the slow and painful 
process of recovery from the consequences of 
his own folly man added to the sum of hu- 
man intelligence, and as he marched forward 
the chapters of transportation history cov- 
ered less time and embraced ever greater ac- 
complishment. 

TRANSPORTATION FINDS MECHANICAL POWER 

The 35 years that lie immediately ahead 
cannot reasonably be focused against the 
million years of man's sojourn on earth, or 
against the 10,000 years since the discovery 
of horsepower, or even against the 5,000 years 
since the advent of wheel and sail. Change 
has compounded the rate of 
such astonishing rapidity that such com- 


power of rational thought—had its birth in 
the last century. When steam power was 
first successfully employed as a propellant 
of the instrumentalities of transport man 
crashed a barrier which had defied 
the ages and eluded countiess generations of 
highly intelligent and ingenious men, 

The year 2000 seems a more distant target 
of speculation when it ts realized that in 
point of time 35 years is 20 percent of the 
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entire era of transportation. It seems more 
distant still when it is appreciated that as 
time has marched on progress in transporta- 
tion has compressed centuries Into decades, 
decades into years, and years into days, 50 
that what we and those who come after us 
may expect to witness in 35 years may make 
everything that has been developed hereto- 
fore as rudimentary as the canoe. 

How has transportation gone since the 
paddle wheels of “Fulton’s Folly” churned 
dreams into realities 157 years ago? Well, 
steamship and iron horse served the 19th 
century very well, but during all that 
time dreamers who knew that this was not 
the outer periphery of man’s environment 
were at work on other things. Self-propelled 
land vehicles were sputtering about on the 
streets and roads causing amusement and 
some consternation before the end of the 
last century. When, a few years later, the 
internal combustion engine made these mon- 
sters of the road practical, a new dimension 
in mobility was created. 

But as the world spun into the present 
century man had not yet realized his oldest 
dream—he had not found his wings—he was 
still confined to the surface of the globe. 
Then at Kitty Hawk, in North Carolina, on 
December 17, 1903, when some of us in this 
room had already been born, the Wright 
brothers inaugurated the age of flight. 

What secrets of mobility then remained to 
be wrested from nature? With great effi- 
ciency and dispatch people and things could 
be transported anywhere on the surface of 
the earth or in the earth’s atmosphere. For 
half a century the prevalent view was that 
transportation had crossed its last horizon 
and that the future was for improvement of 
existing media. Improvement there cer- 
tainly was. 

The diesel engine vastly increased the 
economy and efficiency of railroading. World 
War I speeded the inauguration of the truck 
as a carrier of freight. Improved roads and 
better automobiles put the world on rubber 
tires. The 1940's ushered in the jet age in 
air transport. In 1954 the atom was har- 
nessed to transportation with the launching 
of the Nautilus, first atomic-powered sub- 
marine. Nuclear-powered merchant ship- 
ping was inaugurated in 1959 when the NS 

- Savannah was launched. Then the hydro- 
foil, a ship on stilts, made its appearance. 

But 50 years of tinkering with the same 
media of transport was all that the modern 
mind could take. New frontiers were beck- 
oning genius and enterprise. A sort of in- 


between machine—an air-cushion vehicle. 


which rolls on a cushion of air over land, 
sea, swamp, sand, or snow made its appear- 
ance in the sixth decade of this century and 
soon may be cutting across all lines of ex- 
isting transportation, ‘revolutionizing all 


The air-cushion phenomenon did not, 
however, take us across an unkown border— 
it simply created a new dimension of trans- 
port. The latest barrier of mobility was 
crashed in 1957, with the orbiting of the 
space vehicle Sputnik I. Four years later, in 
1961, the first earth man made the first trip to 
outer space and returned. He was not yet 
an explorer of the universe—he had only in- 
vaded the majesty of space. That is some- 

which may be corrected very soon. 
On July 31, 1964, the spacecraft Ranger VII 
zeroed in for a crash landing on the moon, 
sending back to earth more than 4,000 pic- 
tures of that inscrutable globe. 

OF PROGRESS, DREAMS, AND PERSEVERANCE 


That, in brief compass, is a panoramic view 
of where we stand in transportation today. 
How and where do we go from here? We 
go however and wherever we have the vision 
and determination to go. For all the prog- 
ress which we have made to this point in time 
has been the slow and tardy consequence of 
long-held dreams. Let history speak to that 
point for Just a moment, 
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When the steam engine gave birth to the 
mechanical age in transport just over a 
century and a half ago it simply represented 
the practical application of a principle that 
had been known for hundreds of years. Hero 
of Alexandria, Greek scientist of the second 
century before Christ, developed a toylike 
machine for deriving power from thermal en- 
ergy. A man named Savery developed a 
steam engine for pumping water from mines 
in 1698. When James Watt patented his 
very practical steam engine in 1769 he was 
only improving on an engine developed by 
‘Thomas Newcomen in 1705. In 1707, a hun- 
dred years before Robert Fulton's Clermont 
made its maiden run, Denis Papin of France 
built and launched the steam-powered 
Cassel in Germany. Angry boatmen, fear- 
ing for their livelihood, destroyed Papin's 
boat and nearly killed its inventor. Where 
would we stand now if modern transporta- 
tion had been inaugurated just 100 years 
earlier, as it would have been except for an 
accident of history? 

The idea of human flight has fascinated all 
peoples throughout the ages. The famous 
legend of Daedalus and Icarus, related by 
Ovid, is only one of a multitude of tales of 
human flight that date back more than 6,000 
years. Magic carpets, flying chariots, flying 
horses, characterize all mythologies. By the 
13th century, A.D., man had begun seriously 
to try to make his dreams of flight come 
true. Roger Bacon anticipated the balloon 
and suggested heavier-than-air craft pro- 
pelled by flapping wings. 

Leonardo da Vinci discovered the hell- 
copter principle of vertical lift from rotating 
wings, and his model helicopters actually 
flew. About 1490 he designed a man-carrying 
fiying machine, but his craft was never built 
because Da Vinci undoubtedly realized 
that there was then no source of power ca- 
pable of lifting it. Around the turn of the 
19th century Sir George Cayley began in- 
vestigations of flight which formed the basis 
of modern aerodynamics: One of his gliders 
carried a man a distance of 900 feet. It 
was 500 years after human flight was theo- 
retically demonstrated to be possible before 
the Wright Brothers made flight a reality. 

Jet propulsion, which began to revolution- 
ize air transport less than a quarter of a cen- 
tury ago, is founded on laws formulated by 
Sir Isaac Newton in the 17th century. But 
the theory was not then new. At least 100 
years B.C. the Alexandrian philosopher, Hero, 
designed and demonstrated a jet engine. Ali 
those things which may transpire between 
now and the year 2000 might have happened 
long ago if man had mobilized the resources 
to capitalize on his own inventiveness several 
hundred years sooner than he did. 

Rocket propulsion is even older than the 
jet. The Chinese are said to have employed 
the principle of the rocket several centuries 
B.C. Rockets were used in the War of 1812. 
The bazooka of World War II was only one 
of a number of types of rockets used in that 
conflict. Developed as implements of war, 
rockets now have become symbols of the 
conquest of outer space. Perhaps it is as 
well for mankind that the destructive poten- 
tial of the rocket was not recognized sooner, 
but the inertia of the human mind is re- 
sponsible for failure to have recognized its 
peaceful uses sooner. 

Incidentally, Ranger VII was not the first 
projectile to land on the moon—at least in 
the imagination of man. Jules Verne's pro- 
jectile carried three men to the moon in 
1863. The journey required approximately 
four days, or 96 hours. Ranger VII made the 
trip in 68 hours and 35 minutes. Who is to 
fault Jules Verne for a miscalculation of 30 
hours? After all, his ship got stuck for a 
while in the “weightless” band which, per- 
haps out of sheer perversity, he pictured as 
only a narrow strip between earth and moon. 
And he brought his men back to earth be- 
cause his capsule was equipped with rockets 
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to kick it out of the moon’s orbit and back 
into earth’s gravity. 

The most awesome secret which man has 
extracted from nature is the release of energy 
from the atom. This knowledge, which is no 
longer a secret, can incalculably advance the 
cause of civilized man, or it can render him 
completely obsolete. This most potent of 
all sources of energy was not a sudden dis- 
covery. The Greek philosophers, Epicurus 
and Democritus, postulated the atomic con- 
cept at least 300 years before the Christian 
era. Beginning as early as A.D. 1500, a long 
succession of professional people contributed 
to the accumulated knowledge which led to 
the operational use of the atom Boyle. 
Newton, Dalton, the Curies, Rutherford, 
Bacquerel, the enigmatic Albert Einstein, 
and a host of others. 

The instinct for staying alive provided the 
ultimate incentive which led to the discovery 
of the means for e g all life. In 
the dark days of World War II the United 
States and her allies, impressed with the 
knowledge that the enemy was as well aware 
as they of the potential of the atom, simply 
decided to apply the old axiom of getting 
there “fustest with the mostest.” Mobiliz- 
ing the scientific intelligence of the allied 
nations into the greatest scientific and en- 
gineering project of all time—the Manhattan 
project—the atomic bomb was developed in 
a period of about 4 years. The dropping of 
the first atomic bomb on the city of Hiro- 
shima on August 6, 1945, is fixed as the daw? 
of the atomic age. That is not quite accu- ` 
rate. A test bomb was exploded at Alamo- 
gordo, N. Mex., on July 16, 1945, and it was 
on that date that a handful of men assumed 
the fearful responsibility of releasing a force 
which even they could not be sure would not 
obliterate the world. 

So it has happened that man has dreamed, 
then theorized about his dreams, then 
studied the scientific basis of his theories. 
and centuries later other generations have 
made his dreams come true. And the im- 
portant consideration always has been not 
what man has discovered but the uses which 
he makes of his discoveries. The greatest 
challenge facing the peoples of the world 
today is how they shall use the sources of 
energy represented by the atom. Depending 
on how that challenge is met we will have $ 
better world or no world at all. 


THE WORLD AND THE PEOPLE, A.D. 2000 


On this philosophic note I think I should 
turn from the pages of history on which the 
accomplishments of man in his search for 
mobility have already been written and, with 
the temerity if not the foresight of a Jules 
Verne, undertake to project history a short 
distance into the future. 

The ingredients or “mix” with which ve 
have to work as we stir the brew of trans- 
port in the cauldron of tomorrow are rail- 
roads, highway carriers, water-borne vessels. 
aircraft, pipelines, and those exotic develop- 
ments still standing on the horizon —alr- 
cushioned vehicles, hovercraft, monorails 
pneumatic tubes, rockets, continuous belts, 
and others not yet categorized. 

Will all of these existing and embryonic 
media of transport still be in use in the year 
2000? My answer is: Yes, and more. But 
some of them will not look the same. II. 
perchance, any agency of transport that we 
know today Joins the pony express and other 
museum pieces of transport history it will 
be because it failed to accept the inevita- 
bility of change. 

Standing clear among the unknown quan- 
titles which cloud the horizon of the year 
2000 are certain things which we can postu- 
late as fact. The people will determine for 
themselves the kind and quantity of trans- 
portation they want—and what they de- 
mand they will get. The engineering has 
been done, the horizons are unlimited and 
the choice is the people’s choice. We knoW 
this too: There will be a great many more 
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people in the world of 2000 AD., 
are today, and they will have a great deal 
more leisure time to dispose of, en masse 
and per capita. They will know more about 
their world and themselves than the people 
of today. They will be able to communicate, 
face to face through space, with other people 
everywhere, They will be able to read the 
hews media of the world on screens in the 
comfort of their own homes. These people 
will have different tastes, a different out- 
look, a different philosophy of life, leisure, 
civilization, and the dignity of man. 

We will be wise to put on some brakes on 
the exploding population, but we will have 
no choice except to support and transport 
what the world produces and requires. The 
world population of 3.2 billion is increasing 
at a rate that will cause it to very nearly 
double in 35 years. That means 5 to 6 bil- 
lion people in the year 2000.. There will be 
neither the need nor the opportunity for 
that many people to work a 5-day, 40-hour 
Week. A 3- or 4-day, 20-hour work week 
Will be standard. Six billion people with 
4 days of leisure each week adds up to a 
great deal of leisure. ; 

The time was not far back when anybody 
who was not a member of the “leisure 
classes” would turn aside from his daily pur- 
Suits only on special holidays of which there 
were few. This was by design as well as 
necessity. The old saying, “The Devil finds 
work for idle hands to do” sprang from a 
Popular belief that too much leisure would 
expose the average man to the temptations 
of evil. Leisure was for the rich. In the 
middle ages the creators of the world, the 
artists, writers, sculptors, architects, were 
not expected to earn their livelihood by toll 
and trade. They were patronized by those 
who were born to blood and wealth. What- 
ever the fault of such a system it is a fact 
that it spawned the great renaissance of the 
15th and 16th centuries which changed the 
course of history and immeasurably enriched 
the lives of men everywhere. 


than there 


national product of $2 trillion per 
which will maintain in the year A.D. 2000. 
wor! 


Plicated visa systems will 
Single document, issued by a world organiza- 
tion, will be acceptable. 

Ideologies and concepts which offer the 
people utopia in the distant future in re- 
turn for secrifice and the loss of 
identity in the present will have little ap- 
Peal in a world where the people have al- 
ready created their own utopia without the 
sacrifice of human dignity. 

Trade and tariff barriers will crumble be- 
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political, sociological, and moral affinity 
among nations and populations. The re- 
lationship among nations will improve, and 
the emphisis on sovereign rights will di- 
minish as the common goals of humanity be- 
come visible to more people. Common con- 
trol of the instrumentalities of destruction, 
cherished by all men of good will, will cease 
to be a mirage and will become a reality when 
we achieve that unity of purpose without 
which we know that none will survive. 

Confederations of nations will develop in 
direct ratio to the infusion of understanding 
and the dissipation of fear of aggression. 
Neighbors quarrel and insulate themselves 
from each other because of lack of under- 
standing and as transportation and com- 
munication shrink the physical world the 
bonds of understanding will be strengthened. 

In undertaking to project the course of 
transportation to the year 2000 we must 
take these political, social, economic, and 
moral factors into account. For as the 
people shape a better world they will create 
the demand which will insure the ultimate 
in mobility. 

What will the people demand—and de- 
manding get—in the way of personal trans- 
port in the year 2000? Curiously enough 
there may be less demand for commutation 
and business travel than there is today. The 
reason — communication. People come to- 
gether to promote enterprise because they 
have a need to communicate, But when 
everybody is equipped with a Dick Tracy 
wrist radio and wide-screen closed-circuit 
TV is a commonplace fixture of every busi- 
ness organization there will be very little 
need to commute in order to communicate. 
The board chairman will call his meeting to 
order in his own living room. The 
will dictate the minutes into an automatic 
machine which will file them for all future 
reference and reproduce copies instantly on 
demand. Surely there will be less need for 
people to congregate together in cities when 
instantaneous and universal communication 
is perfected. 

THE AGE OF HYPERSONIC FLIGHT 


But business is one thing and leisure is 
another and man will always want ta go 
places to see an art treasure or an opera—to 
sun, surf, and chase golf balls. Knowing 
that distance is no longer a matter of miles 
but of time he will demand the ultimate in 
speed and the airlines will oblige. When 
the “man on the street”—any street—in the 
year 2000 decides to take his lady for a night 
“on the town” he will offer her a choice of 
Paris, Rome, or Reno. A weekend at the 
beach for the Sioux City set may mean Cata- 
lina or the Riviera, Miami Beach, or Traye- 
munde. 

The supersonic airliner will not serve the 
day we are talking about. Of course the 
supersonic flying machine will still be with 
us. In fact it will be standard among the 
transports that ply the earth’s atmosphere, 
and mach 3 speed will be at the minimum 
not the maximum end of the scale. 

The man in & hurry will take a rocket 
in the year 2000. In our preoccupation with 
space travel and exploration of the universe 
we have given too little attention to the 
very practical potentials of the rocket for 
transport on earth. In the interest of secu- 
rity we have developed rockets that can hit 
any target on earth. All that remains is to 
adapt the craft to carry a different cargo. 

Without hesitation I predict that in the 
year 2000 people and things will be trans- 
ported between all the more distant points 
on earth by rocket-powered craft. Instead 
of the 2,000. miles an hour already known to 
be a practicable speed, we will achieve a speed 
of perhaps 20,000 miles per hour. I will not 
presume to go into the engineering details, 
such as how the booster will be disposed of, 
how the craft will be landed without devas- 
tating impact, and what the cost of fuel will 
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be. We expect to have the answers to many 
of those questions before the end of this 
decade when the moon project comes to 
fruition. 


THE IRON HORSE IN THE ATOMIC ERA 


Rockets to railroads is quite a jump, but 
let's consider the future of the mode of 
transport that on the land mass of the earth 
has the most illustrious past. In most places 
in the world the railroad has occupled the 
center of the stage of land transport during 
almost the entire history of the era of mod- 
ern transportation. Why? Because it cre- 
ates less propulsive resistance over a wider 
Tange of speeds than any other mode of 
transport. In other words, a railroad uses 
less horsepower in relation to load carried 
than any other form of land transporta- 
tion. Ironically, this colossus of mobility, 
conqueror of time, terrain, and distance, 
has run a troubled course for a long time. 
Everywhere except in the United States and 
a few other countries it has become necessary 
or expedient for Government to manage 
and maintain the railroads in order to saye 
for the people the only mode of transport 
capable of fully serving their needs. For my 
purposes today I need not explore the reasons 
for this enigma. There is pothing in the 
picture that modernization of thinking and 
method, and aggressive exploitation of in- 
herent advantages, will not cure. And the 
railroads will survive, because we cannot 
afford to let them die. 

But the railroad that greets the 21st cen- 
tury will have only vestigial resemblance to 
the industry of today. Today's railroad is 
the most efficient instrumentality yet in- 
vented for moving goods between given ter- 
minals, but things that are shipped do not 
originate or find their destination at rail 
terminals. They move from the suburbs of 
St. Louis to the outskirts of Baltimore or 
Bremerhaven. Railroad transport has to be 
harmonized with all forms of transportation, 
land; sea, and air, so that when goods are 
put into one end of the transit pipeline they 
will come out of the other and not get stuck 
in the joints. 

Traditional methods established during a 
century and a quarter of proud history are 
not easily broken, but the railroads are 
slowly yet surely making their equipment. 
compatible, interchangeable, and versatile. 
Long before the year 2000 the boxcar will 
have completely disappeared. Everything 
except commodities requiring specialized 
equipment—grain, ore, lumber—will move in 
containers that will hardly interrupt their 
journey as they are transferred swiftly from 
highway to rail or ship or air for continuous 
movement from the door of the shipper to 
the platform of the consignee. One bill of 
lading and one rate will apply to the moye- 
ment of anything from anywhere to any- 
where else. 

More dramatic will be the breakthroughs 
in power, speed, efficiency, and the pattern 
of rail operations. All locomotives will be 
nuclear powered. For this and other reasons 
locomotives will be wider and tracks will be 
widened. Tracks also will be straighter and 
grades will be reduced toa minimum. With 
today’s techniques of earthmoving there is 
no need to run over a mountain. Speeds of 
several hundred miles per hour will be at- 
tained and consistently maintained, if not 
on rails, then on air cushions or monorails. 

Cars will be cut out, switched (sideways), 
and loaded and unloaded automatically by 
radio-controlled devices. Yards and humps, 
for which there will be only minimal neces- 
sity, will be completely automated and com- 
puter controlled. Somebody may ride the 
locomotive in token to tradition but he will 
have little to do. Arrivals and departures 
will be scanned on closed-circuit TV. Radar 
will measure distance to obstacles and signal 
automatic retarders on the tracks which will 
prevent collisions. 
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Passenger and freight trains will effectuate 
a compatible marriage long before A.D. 2000. 
People pods will be whisked from convenient 
locations in the major citles and deposited 
by helicopter on special flatcars to ride in 
streamlined comfort with the less distin- 
guished freight. Those who wish to insure 
their continuous mobility will be able to 
drive their own automobiles onto a special 
rail car and go up to the passenger lounge 
above. Double-decked buses will be piggy- 
backed on flatcars, insuring that nobody has 
to wait for a taxi to take him to or from the 
railroad. The speed, comfort, and conven- 
ience of this combined form of travel will 
make it attractive to a wider range of patrons 
than simply the people who have an antip- 
athy for those “flying contraptions.” 

In the United States, at least, there will 
be fewer railroads—perhaps. three or four 
systems at the most. There will be a great- 
er number of mainline tracks and practically 
no feeder lines, Archaic regulations which 
have prevented the acquisition of other 
media of transportation will have been swept 
aside to make way for progress. Rail move- 
ments will be confined to the area where 
rail transport is most efficient and feeder 
service will be performed by truck, helicopter, 
or air-cushion machine, whether these sup- 
plemental services are performed by the rail- 
road, the shipper, or by a carrier of different 
ownership. 

The iron horse, fascinator of the youth of 
yesterday, is not about to ride into the sun- 
set like the heroes of old. With renewed 
vigor this trusty steed is about to charge 
the dawn. 

HIGHWAY TRANSPORT—ON, UNDER, AND 
ABOVE GROUND 

First to succesfully challenge the suprem- 
acy of the railroad in almost half a century 
was the motor carrler—automobile and truck, 
The private automobile, later joined by the 


bus and the airline, made the once profitable, 


rail passenger business a deficit operation. 
Then, beginning about 35 years ago, the motor 
truck began to eat into the rail freight 
business with an ever increasing appetite. 
We have been content to try to referee the 
fight between the modes by regulation in 
the United States whereas most governments 
have found it necessary to take stronger 
measures. 

There is a place in the future for both road 
and rail transport and by one means or an- 
other each will find its ecomonic sphere. 
My concern now is to highlight some of the 
dramatic developments in highway trans- 
port which I think the next three and a half 
decades will unveil. 

Versatility is the lever which hoisted mo- 
tor transport into its position of eminence. 
The truck brought transportation to the 
door of the patron. The automobile made 
every man his own charioteer. The maneu- 
verability of each was limited only by the 
availability of a street or way upon which to 
run. That, it turns out, has come to be 
quite a problem. We have built vehicles at 
a faster rate than we have built highways to 
accommodate them. City streets are not 
elastic. In the United States we are at the 

. midpoint of the greatest public works proj- 
ect ever undertaken in the annals of time— 
a 16-year project to construct 41,000 miles of 
interstate and defense highways. We are on 
schedule, but already we are making plans 
to feed new mileage into the system. 

So swiftly does the magic wand of time 
now alter the face of transportation that 
motor transport, circa 2000, will bear as 
little resemblance to that of today as Cin- 
derella’s coach and six to a pumpkin and six 
white mice. Mammoth truck 
auto will no longer vie for position 
highways, for private and commercial ve- 
hicles will move on separate ways. These 
thoroughfares will be laid out side by side 
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or double or triple decked with one deck 
above and one below the surface. The ar- 
teries for trucks will be freed of obstructions 
which now limit the size of rig and load. 

Highway travel will still frequently be 
bumper-to-bumper but traffic will move at 
high speeds with complete safety because of 
the built-in control devices of radar and elec- 
tronics to regulate speed and prevent col- 
lisions. Trucks and autos will stop them- 
selves before they collide with another 
object. 

We will have advanced highways equipped 
with radio beams so that drivers can put their 
vehicles on automatic pilot. Between cer- 
tain important centers there may be con- 
veyer networks. Vehicles will be automa- 
tically whisked onto the system at terminals 
and will ride a belt or electrified rall to an 
exit point where they will automatically be 
discharged. 

The truck train will be as common in the 

year 2000 as the rail freight train is today. 
Pive, six, or even more bottoms will be moved 
as a unit, pulled by one huge tractor or by a 
tractor and one or more automatically con- 
trolled booster units. Some highway trains 
will be made up of self-propelled units, all 
controlled by the driver of the leading ve- 
hicle. Self-propelled units will add great 
maneuverability. The consist of the train 
can be changed by adding and dropping units 
at interchange points along the superhigh- 
way. 
Nuclear propulsion for trucks, to say noth- 
ing of automobiles, seems a rather remote 
possibility today, but nuclear energy cer- 
tainly will be harnessed to the larger units 
of AD. 2000, and even more exotic forms of 
power will be in vogue. We have already 
unlocked the secret of taking energy from the 
sun, and I confidently believe that private 
automobiles will, in time be powered by solar 
energy, which will constantly restore itself 
from the rays of the sun. 

Metropolitan area transit has reached a 
saturation point and there is no place for 
it to go now except up, or down, or both. 
First of all, trucks will be banned from city 
streets. From terminals in the outskirts 
goods will be transported to and from points 
in the city through pneumatic tubes, by heli- 
copter, or in some other fashion. Monorails 
high in the air, or “people pipelines” run- 
ning underground will relieve the conges- 
tion which is choking our cities todeath. We 
will not, like the author of Dick Tracy, wait 
for the people on the moon to show us how 
to construct individual air cars for personal 
transport. The town car of tomorrow will 
look more like a flying saucer than like a 
pullman car on a rubber tires, and it will be 
able to park on the roof or the balcony, or 
simply remain suspended in the air. 

OF PIPELINES AND THINGS 

The pipeline or underground conduit, al- 
ready a major instrumentality of transport, 
will be in much wider use and will have a 
much wider range of usefulness in the year 
2000. Not only will the pipeline be used to 
Telieve the traffic of city streets—it will be 
employed to move all types of commodities 
over long distances. Coal slurry has been 
transported by pipeline. In Canada plans are 
underway to build a pipeline to carry wood 
chips. Britain's Transport Minister has an- 
nounced that a tunnel under the English 
Channel will join England and France with- 
in 10 years. As land becomes more valuable 
Tor other purposes transit pipelines will be- 
come more prevalent. 

Incidentally, coal petroleum and gas will 
be too valuable to use as fuel by the year 
2000, As a source for the manufacture of 
snythetics and a wide range of things which 
come from other sources today, these prod- 
ucts will be precious gems of science. When 
land becomes too valuable for the grazing 
of sheep, wool will cease to be the staple 
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commodity of cloth and synthetic fibers 
made from the storehouses of nature will 
take its place. 

And while I am out of context let me point 
out that farmland to produce the food 
necessary to feed the teeming population in 
the year 2000 will be in short supply but 
we will solve that problem by tapping the 
inexhaustible protein resources of the meas- 
ureless oceans. 


MIRACLES OF THE SEA 


Now, let us turn the long-range binoculars 
on that ancient, fabled, challenging pathway 
of transport, the “bounding main” with its 
fingers of water reaching into all the land 
areas of the earth. Tradition and custom 
have kept a tight grip on water transport, 
but change is about to break over the fleets 
of the world like a storm. 

Exciting, almost incredible, developments 
in the area of water transport crowd across 
the pages of the daily press. Automation, 
nuclear power, hydrofoils, hydroskimmers, 
containerization. But wait. Look a little 
closer and you will see Just beneath the sur- 
face an industry encrusted with the bar- 
nacles of time and obsolescence of thought. 
During the past quarter of a century and 
more, when newer forms of transport were 
breaking barrier after barrier, the improve- 
ments in ship design, speed, and efficiency 
have been relatively insignificant. 

Water covers three-fourths of the earth's 
surface, and world geography plus vital 
statistics will forte us to make better use of 
water transport in the future. There is a 
limit to the highways of concrete and steel 
that we can build, and to the space available 
for their building, but the pathways of the 
seas are almost limitless. 

It is now just a decade since nuclear en- 
ergy was first successfully employed to power 
the submarine Nautilus, launched in 1954. 
During that decade we have invaded outer 
space, put new stars in the heavens, landed 
a rocket on the moon, and established world- 
wide communications through relay stations 
in the sky. But we have been slow to ex- 
ploit the greatest breakthrough in water 
and land transport since the inauguration 
of mechanical power. It was not until 1959, 
with the launching of the SS Savannah, that 
this fantastic new source of energy was em- 
ployed to propel a cargo-passenger ship. 

In an age where miracles abound the 
miracle of nuclear propuision is just break- 
ing free. The Savannah can operate 314 
years on a single core of fuel. She can cruise 
at 21 knots for 336,000 nautical miles on 
a single fuel load. But like Robert Fulton's 
Clermont, the Savannah is only the begin- 
ning. Last month a large U.S. manufac- 
turer announced that it is developing a reac- 
tor plant that will require refueling only once 
during the entire life of a ship. When his- 
tory writes the saga of ocean transport from 
the vantage point of the year 2000, the chap- 
ter headed “Nautilus, 1954“ will be longer 
than the chapter headed “Christopher Co- 
lumbus, 1492." 

The ship of the future will be mass pro- 
duced—certainly production methods will be 
revolutionized—from one of the strong, light 
metals or even plastic. All will be nuclear 
powered. The size will be suited to the en- 
vironment and the type of cargo to be 
handled. The bottleneck of shipping is the 
port operation. That handicap will be over- 
come in a number of ways. All cargo that 
is susceptible of being boxed will be contain- 
erlzed and will move between ship and land 
vehicles without breaking bulk—by crane, 
conveyer, monorail, or some other device- 
Bulk cargoes will be loaded and discharged 
automatically by remotely controlled me- 
chanical devices, 

What will happen to the containers when 
they are emptied at destination? The ans- 
wer is a “world bank” of containers under 
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the control and direction of an international 
organization, This could be a branch of the 
United Nations or some specially constituted 
world organization. The establishment of 
such a worldwide pool of standard, inter- 
changeable, multiple-use containers will re- 
quire diplomacy and the cooperation of all 
governments, but in the face of necessity 
and in the interest of humanity it can and 
will be worked out. 


The only limitation on the size of ships is 
the facility for docking at ports, and it will 
be possible for the ship to take on and dis- 
charge cargo at almost any place, so that 
vessels of mountainous size will ply the seas. 
The screw propeller probably will be sup- 
Planted by jet-type propulsion using either 
air or water to provide the thrust. Ocean- 
going barges, with capacity almost unlimited, 
Will move anything that needs to be moved. 

The subsurface ship, or submarine, may 
carry a substantial part of the heavy or bulk 
cargo of the world in 2000 A.D. It has many 
advantages. The submarine is capable of 
much higher speeds with less resistance than 
Surface ships. There is no wave or wind 
resistance. Storms which slow down and 
sometimes imperal surface craft have no ef- 
fect on the submerged vessel. 

As the giant submarine torpedoes its way 
through the oceans under the surface of the 
water, a greyhound of the seas, the fleet hy- 
drofoll, will be skimming over the waves, 
adding a dimension of mobility the uses of 
which will be infinite. The ship on “stilts” 
or hydrofoil, like many other departures 
from the normal has been known and em- 
ployed for a long time, but its potentials are 
just beginning to be realized. Jet propelled, 
these ships which rise on their foils like a 
water skier, are capable of tremendous 
speeds. Consequently, they reduce the time 
differential between air and water travel to 
a minimum. Carrying their hulls above all 
except the highest waves they are not sub- 
ject to pounding. Their power-to-speed 
curve, contrary to that of surface vessels, 
climbs steadily as speed increases. 

By the year 2000 the hydrofoils will be the 
buslines of the oceans. Millions will com- 
mute between home and office by this fast 
and economical form of taxi service. But 
hydrofoils will have even more vital roles 
in transportation. Since they can operate 
in very shallow water they will be used as 
a supplemental carrier, making it possible 
for the giant ocean liners to transfer their 
cargo to hydrofoil or hydroskimmer and dis- 
charge it on any beach. These shallow-draft 
vessels also can act as ferries to carry ocean- 
going freight between a shipside and interior 
river ports. This should prove especially 
beneficial in the emerging nations of the 
world which are deficient in road and rail 
transport but which are traversed by many 
natural waterways. 

Transportation always has developed in 
response to the will and the needs of the 
people. The 5 or 6 billion people who will 
live in the year 2000, having more time to 
travel, a keener appreciation of the cul- 
tural aspects of life, an unquenchable desire 
to see and explore the far reaches of the 
world, will create a demand for more, better, 
and cheaper ocean transport. The largest 
Passenger liners today accommodate only 
about 2,000 passengers. Nuclear powered 
superliners can be buit to accommodate 
10,000 or more passengers—a complete 
city on water—a traveling resort or cultural 
center. 

The cost of such mass-produced trans- 
portation can be reduced to a maximum of 
$100 between the United States and Europe— 
& world cruise for $500. No need for hotels 
tor those who wish to make their traveling 
city a home. By helicopter and hydroskimmer 
the vacationer will explore the interior of all 
countries from the ports of call, These float- 
ing cities will provide ideal convention facili- 
ties and places to “get away from it all” or 
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facilities from which to “see the world,” de- 
pending upon the whim of the passenger. 

I have mentioned before the one phenom- 
enal, newly emerging, mode of transport 
which, because it cuts across all known 
media seems destined to have a more pro- 
found effect on the pattern of transportation 
in the year 2000 than anything else on the 
horizon today. That is the vehicle that rides 
on a cushion of air. These strange craft are 
called, variously, hydroskimmers, aircush- 
fon vehicles, and ground-effect machines 
(GEM). In England one of these types of 
air-cushion vehicles is called the Hovercraft 
on which considerable progress is now being 
made. The principle on which these vessels 
operate has been known and explored for 
more than 20 years but it is only in recent 
times that serious efforts were begun to make 
practical application of the idea. 

The feasibility of the air-cushion vehicle 
has been established. It can hover inches 
above the surface of land or water or rise to 
a considerable height. It can be pushed by 
hand, since the air on which it rides is almost 
frictionless, or it can be powered by propell- 
ers, by jet engines, or by air jet. Fantastic 
speeds will be possible. Since it can go where 
no other surface craft can go, it will be an in- 
dispensable adjunct to rail, motor, water, and 
air transport. It can take frozen foods and 
medical suplies to peoples in heretofore inac- 
cessible places, over swamps, marshes, rocky 
cliffs, or frozen wastes. This machine can 
and will immeasurably advance the cause of 
civilization. 

In the year 2000 the “flying saucer” myth 
or mystery will be no more—there will be 
fiying saucers everywhere, and if some of 
them are from Mars, no one will worry except 
the man responsible for selling license plates, 
There will be no need for bumpers on the 
machines because radar will prevent crashes 
and computers will direct traffic. 

CONCLUSION 


What a confiuence of centuries—what a 
juncture of history—when the sun sets on 
the 20th century and rises on the 21st. If 
all the dreams I have spun come true in 
the next 35 years, the bells will ring loudly 
and the people will cheer wildy and there 
wil be peace on earth when the clock ticks 
in the first syllable of the next century. 
But have I dealt with dreams? Is anything 
that I have predicted more improbable than 
that a man-made satellite known as Syncom 


alive in the living rooms of people every- 
where? 

Were da Vinci, Marconi, and Watt, or Ste- 
venson, Fulton, and the Wright Brothers 
dreaming dreams or paving the way for the 
future when they postulated things that had 
never theretofore been achieved? If that is 
what dreams are then put me down as a 
dreamer. 

Before you mark off anything that I have 
predicted for the next three and a half dec- 
ades look back on the startling developments 
of the recent past. The breaking of the 
sound barrier. Space travel. Substitution 
of a cushion of air for the ageless wheel. 
The broadcasting of a message of good will 
to the world by a President of the United 
States not by cable, phone, or radio, but 
from a satellite circling around the globe in 
outer space—then the erasure of the 
and substitution of another while the satel- 
lite was in orbit. The Olympic games in 
Tokyo brought into the homes of people on 
the far side of the earth through the medium 
of a relay station in space. Multiply these 
miracles of science by the rate of change 
which is being constantly compounded and 
see if my predictions do not come out on the 
modest side even to the point of reticence. 

I believe the most important fact for us to 
understand is that transportation, though it 
opens new worlds and changes old concepts 
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of time and distance, will not shape the 
world of 2000 AD. Transportation is the 
servant of the people—the genie which makes 
their dreams come true—the magic carpet 
of their future—the mobility of their de- 
sires, their aspirations, and their resources. 

A long time ago one of those great men 
who are born with a mission to change the 
environment of their time, Benjamin Prank- 
lin, wrote to his friend Joseph Priestly, that 
he sometimes regretted he was born too soon, 
because he found it Impossible to imagine the 
height to which might be carried, in a thou- 
sand years, the power of man over matter, 
And after speculating for a while about a 
great many things that might come to pass, 
much as I have speculated here today, Frank- 
lin ended his letter with a sentence which I 
should like to leave with you: 

"O, that moral science were in as fair a 
way of improvement that men would cease 
to be wolves to one another and that human 
beings would at length learn what they now 
improperly call humanity.” 


Increase the Minimum Wage to $2 Hour 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 


HON. JACOB H. GILBERT 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, January 7, 1965 


Mr. GILBERT. Mr. Speaker, I have 
introduced a bill, H.R. 1022, to amend the 
Fair Labor Standards Act of 1938 to in- 
crease the minimum wage to $2 an hour. 
This increase in the minimum wage is 
vitally necessary if we are to establish 
the Great Society envisioned by President 


"Johnson, and if we are to win the fight 


against poverty in our country. The 
workingman, the bulwark of our econ- 
omy and our Nation’s strength, must 
have an adequate living wage in order to 
meet ever-increasing living costs, high 
taxes, and skyrocketing medical costs. 
His children must be given the security 
and assistance which increased wages 
will provide; nourishing food, good medi- 
cal and dental care, and educational ad- 
vantages, are all essential to the well- 
being and progress of our children. 

An enduring myth in our country is 
that the poor are generally unemployed, 
and by innuendo, shiftless and lazy. We 
have many employed workers with in- 
comes of $3,000 and less who are under- 
employed or working for substandard 
wages. Our minimum wage laws were 
enacted to enable workers to live at least 
at a minimum standard of decency. 


The average workingman cannot meet 
all these obligations on his present in- 
come, and children often suffer neglect 
which is unavoidable under present wage 
conditions. The laboring man is entitled 
to all possible help so that he can main- 
tain a decent standard of living, a home 
he can be proud of, and have the satis- 
faction that his family can enjoy at 
least the minimum comforts and advan- 
tages of life. 

Mr. Speaker, the Fair Labor Standards 
Act was originally a product of the de- 
pression in the thirties. Congress de- 
clared it to be the policy of the Fair Labor 
Standards Act of 1938 “to correct and as 
rapidly as practicable to eliminate labor 
conditions detrimental to the mainte- 
nance of the minimum standard of living 
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necessary for health, efficiency and gen- 
eral well-being of workers.” Mass pov- 
erty at that time was greatly reduced by 
Federal minimum wage and hour protec- 
tion. Today, mass poverty stemming 
from substandard wages is one of our 
society’s greatest problems, affecting 
every racial and ethnic group. In my 
own State of New York, it is clear that 
Negro and Spanish-speaking persons 
constitute an increasingly large segment 
of the lowest income groups. It is a fact, 
and a tragi¢ one, that more than 1 mil- 
lion workers in New York State receive 
wages of less than $1.50 an hour. 

As our President has pointed out, now 
in the 1960’s we have one-fifth of our 
American families with incomes too 
small to meet their basic needs. To be 
truly meaningful, this new war on pov- 
erty also must include an attack on low 
wages and long hours. Our effort to 
combat poverty would certainly be ad- 
vanced by the minimum wage increase 
proposed in my bill. It would be an im- 
portant step in breaking the present- 
day cycle of poverty which plagues mil- 
lions of our citizens. It is to our advan- 
tage to pursue every reasonable means 
in fighting the battle against the evils 
of poverty. 

The passage of the Fair Labor Stand- 
ards Act 25 years ago has proved an 
important stabilizing factor in maintain- 
ing the purchasing power of workers. 
Today, the act needs further amend- 
ment, as provided in my bill, to maintain 
this safeguard by narrowing the gap be- 
tween the average wages and the mini- 
mum wage. We must adjust the mini- 
mum wage upward to refiect current 
conditions. 

The civil rights movement has adopted 
the $2 an hour Federal minimum wage 
as one of its major goals. Without ade- 
quate income to patronize stores, thea- 
ters, and hotels, the public accommoda- 
tions law cannot be meaningful. The $2 
an hour Federal minimum proposed in 
my bill is only a minimum standard, in 
view of the $3 an hour which Labor De- 
partment studies show as necessary for a 
family of four to attain an adequate and 
decent standard of living. 

Those who oppose such a minimum 
wage increase will argue that industries 
covered by the minimum wage will find 
it difficult or impossible to adjust to wage 
increases. Surveys of the U.S. Depart- 
ment of Labor and various State agencies 
have shown this has not been the case 
after previous minimum increases. 

The increase to $2 an hour I propose is 
reasonable and practicable. I am hope- 
ful that the House Education and Labor 
Committee will take action on my bill 
early in this new Congress. 


No Irresponsible Defense Cuts 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. PHILIP J. PHILBIN 
OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, January 4, 1965 


Mr. PHILBIN. Mr. Speaker, under 
unanimous consent to revise and extend 
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my remarks in the Recorp, I include 

therein a resolution of the Reserve Offi- 

cers Association of the Department of 

Massachusetts on the subject of cuts, re- 

strictions, and curtailments of the Na- 

tional Reserve program. 

As soon as I received this resolution, I 
assured representatives of the associa- 
tion that I would continue to do every- 
thing that I possibly could to preserve 
our vital Reserve Forces which are such 
an important, integral part of the na- 
tional defense. 

Obviously, these matters are of such 
great import to the security and defense 
of the country that they must be very 
carefully considered and acted upon by 
the Congress and its appropriate com- 
mittees, so that nothing will be done by 
way of reducing or weakening our Re- 
serve programs, no action taken that 
would be injurious to, or would impair, 
the efficiency of the vital strength of 
Reserve components or of our great de- 
fense system in its entirety. 

There is nothing inconsistent between 
a powerful defense and efficiency, econ- 
omy, prudence, and accountability in the 
armed services. But in these days of 
peril, it would be a plain, foolhardy risk 
to cut back any part of our military set- 
up that is essential to the national de- 
fense. This would not be economy; it 
would be criminal negligence and gross 
recklessness. 

In my judgment the proper resolution 
of the question of our defense is one of 
the most important problems confront- 
ing this Congress and it is my intention 
to move in every way that I can to resolve 
it in the interest of maintaining, pre- 
serving, and strengthening our defense 
until a viable peace comes to the world. 

The resolution follows: 

RESOLUTION BY THE RESERVE OFFICERS ASSO- 
CIATION, DEPARTMENT OF MASSACHUSETTS 
Whereas the Reserve Officers Association, 

Department of Massachusetts has been in- 

formed that there then is action pending in 

the Defense Department to transfer Air Force 

Reserve and Army Reserve Units into corre- 

sponding Air and Army National Guard 

Units; and 
Whereas such action would greatly jeop- 

ardize the defense of the United States; and 

Whereas any potential cost savings would 
be nullified by the confusion and demorali- 
zation caused by the forced integration of 
senior Reserve officers, long service noncoms 
and experienced civilian technicians into the 
existing National Guard structure; and 

Whereas such action will constitute a 
breach of contract on the part of the U.S. 
Government with regard to those reservists 
who accepted their obligations only after 
careful consideration of the responsibilities 
and benefits which adhered to such con- 
tract, believed to be inviolate, with the U.S. 
Government: Now, therefore, be it 

Resolved, That each member of the Re- 
serve Officers Association, Department of 
Massachusetts, be informed of the facts as 
stated in this resolution and that each mem- 
ber be requested to communicate with his 
Federal congressional Representative and 
US. Senators regarding this most serious 
matter; and be it further 

Resolved, That it be recommended that 
each member take vigorous and immediate 
action in his respective community to re- 
quest any and all possible assistance to 
prevent this most serious plan from being 
implemented; and be it further 

Resolved, That the president and secretary 
of the Reserve Officers Association, Depart- 
ment of Massachusetts, shall be and are 
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hereby directed to forward a copy of this 
resolution to each duly elected Federal Sen- 
ator and Representative of the Common- 
wealth of Massachusetts. 
PauL F. POMEROY, 
Lieutenant Colonel, USAFR, 
President. 
ROGER WEEDE, 
Lieutenant, USAFR, 
Secretary. 


Cannibalism 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. H. R. GROSS 


OF IOWA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, January 7, 1965 


Mr. GROSS. Mr. Speaker, the savage 
butchery of whites and blacks alike in 
the Congo has so outraged one Ameri- 
can, Mr. A. N. Spanel, founder and 
chairman of the International Latex 
Corp., that he has expressed his views 
in a paid advertisement in some of the 
newspapers. 

Mr: Spanel says among other things: 
“We dare not, if we value our souls, let 
mealy-mouthed diplomats around the 
globe and in the United Nations blur 
the horror of the Congo events. The 
issue is not political or military. It is 
primarily moral.” 

The American people must be made 
aware of the failures of those to whom 
our policymaking has been entrusted, 
and it is toward this end that I offer for 
publication in the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD 
the full article as published by Mr. 
Spanel: 

Whatever remains of conscience and de- 
cency in a morally numbed world recoils 
with horror from the naked savagery in the 
Congo. In Stanleyville, in Paulis and wher- 
ever the Communist-inspired people's de- 
mocracy” is in control, over a hundred white 
men, women and children, and many thou- 
sands of the relatively more educated blacks, 
have been massacred with calculated cruelty. 

And the end is not yet. More than 900 
whites are still in the clutches of frenzied 
Simbas chanting the new magic taught by 
Chinese Communists, The sudden and com- 
plete pullback of the Belgian-American res- 
cue forces is utterly distressing. Can it be 
that Western man, with all his culture and 
codes of ethics, has again withdrawn for 
fear of “world opinion” ballooned by the 
Communist propaganda system? 

We dare not, if we value our souls, let 
mealy-mouthed diplomats around the globe 
and in the United Nations blur the horror of 
the Congo events. The issue is not political 
or military. It is primarily moral. Let 
there be no doubletalk on torture and mur- 
der of innocents—nor on the depravity of 
those who, while pretending to be civilized, 
condone the horrors and pledge “firm sup- 
port“ to the perpetrators. 

Words cannot quite convey the flendish- 
ness of the Congo bloodlust, marked by 
sadism and cannibalism. A few telltale epi- 
sodes need to be spelled out. In Paulis, for 
instance, some 20 innocents, among them the 
American missionary, Mr. Joseph Tucker, 
were murdered slowly, piecemeal, in 45 min- 
utes of systematic beatings from the neck 
downward,” as escaped eyewitnesses de- 
scribed it. Natives earmarked for murder 
were forced to drink gasoline, then cut open 
and set afire. Rescued nuns related seeing 
four Catholic priests butchered and eaten. 
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Nuns were marched naked through the 
streets. 
THE HOWLS OF BIPEDS 


No less shocking than the savage blood- 


Trust has been the response of governments 


and leaders who side with the killers and 
vilify the Belgian-American rescue operation, 
limited and unfinished though it has been. 
Howls of fury, have come from Moscow, Pel- 
ping, Cairo, Dakarta, the stooge regimes in 
Eastern Europe, Algeria, and the black Afri- 
can “republics’—not against the cannibals 
but against those who have snatched some 
of the victims from their grasp. These pro- 
tests, as an editorial in the New York World- 
Telegram put it, “exceed the bounds of cyni- 
cal brutality which might be expected even 
from Communists.” 

As for the African nations, they seem de- 
termined to prove their callous inhumanity. 
At an emergency meeting in Nairobi on the 
day after the massacres, the seven countries 
represented professed to speak for all Afri- 
cans. The opening address by the Mau Mau 
terrorist, Jomo Kenyatta, was a slashing at- 
tack—not on the torturers and cannibals but 
on those who saved about 1,500 of the in- 
mocents earmarked for death. Egyptian, 
Ethiopian, and other delegates followed the 
Kenyatta lead. 

The ugly record will stand for all time: 
that African leaders found not a word of re- 
proof for the hopped-up slaughterers of 
whites and blacks alike. They had all swal- 
lowed the poisoned bait of Red propaganda. 
Implicity in their call for “collective re- 
Prisals“ against the United States and Bel- 
gium was the idea that the right to kill and 
torture was part of their new independence. 
Only these three African states had the grace 
to express approval of the humanitarian alr- 
lft of hostages: Nigeria, Senegal, and the 
Malagasy Republic. 

Fervid support of the murder-bund from 
influential quarters, along with the pledges 
of more arms, amounts to a death sentence 
for the whites still in Simba hands, and for 
thousands of relatively better educated 
blacks. The Communist bloc and its vassals 
are saying in effect, “Kill in the name of 
Lumumba and Karl Marx.” 

INCITING MASSACRES 

One wishes there were an institution today 
that could formally indict for the crimes of 
genocide and cannibalism not only the Con- 
golese leaders directly responsible but the 
Mao Tse-tungs and Brezhnevs, the Nassers, 
the Ben Bellas and Sukarnos, who arm sav- 
ages with murder weapons and murder slo- 


gans. 

Where has the United Nations been during 
the Congolese outbreaks of blood madness? 
Unfortunately Secretary U Thant hasn’t con- 
sidered the Congo massacres worthy of sharp- 
est condemnation. 

The assaults on American, Belgian, British 
and Congolese embassies in Communist and 
pro-Communist capitals were palpably staged 
by the authorities, In Cairo the fire brigade, 
only a couple of blocks from the hallowed 
John F, Kennedy Library, did not show up 
until it had been completely burned. 

In the Soviet capital, the New York Times 
dispatch from the scene made it quite clear 
that the wild demonstrations were officially 
organized, An African student leader was 
seen yelling his instructions to the vandals 
over a police car loudspeaker. A demonstra- 
tor was heard to complain, when the police 
finally began to curb the frenzy, “First you 
tell us to demonstrate, now you stop it.” 

The emotional state of some of the riot- 
ers, it is important to underline, reflected 
the falsification of news in places like Mos- 
cow, Prague, Cairo. The Soviet people, for 
example, have not yet been told of the wan- 
ton massacres. Would African students in 
Russia and Czechoslovakia, in Egypt and 
Ghana, have had second thoughts had they 
been aware that not only whites but thou- 
sands of blacks were being slaughtered? 
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PEACEFUL, HARD PROTEST 
Do we really have no peaceable and effec- 


routine notes of protest? 
would a Great Society be if it took instant 
steps to prevent the humiliation of physical 
abuse from those who enjoy American aid 
and seek American trade. Shouldn’t we cut 
off such aid and trade in peaceful protest 
now? 

The tragic developments in the Congo 
should induce some soul searching at policy- 
making levels in Washington. Americans 
should recall that the source of the long 
Congo agony is in its premature abandon- 
ment by Belgium. But our Government 
joined in the pressure on Brussels to yield 
to that instant disengagement. 

The one element of stability after that, 
was Katanga Province under Moise Tshombe, 
who refused to submit to know-nothing anti- 
white racism and threatened secession. The 
United States not only joined the pack in the 
U.N. determined to crush Tshombe, but 
financed that blindness to the bitter end. 
The pervasive chaos thereupon swallowed 
Katanga too. Today, in one of the great 
ironies of history, Tshombe has become the 
one hope for a viable authority in the Congo 
and enjoys American backing. 

Who in our policymaking centers pulled 
such monumental blunders? It is not a 
matter of crying over spilt milk but of identi- 
fying the people and the forces responsible. 
Are the same blundering elements behind the 
present attempt to make an “accommoda- 
tion” with Soviet Russia and its satellites 
with trade, concessions, and credits? At the 
very least, against the background of the 
savagery in the Congo, we should take notice 
of the fact that the Kremlin has made com- 
mon cause with the cannibals and their Red 
Chinese mentors. 

The nations of the free world, divided and 
in disarray, have once again experienced the 
high cost of weakness on this Communist- 
menaced planet. There should be an end to 
the euphoria being deliberately spread that 
the cold war, if not quite over, is in cold 
storage. There should be an end to the delu- 
sion that there are “good” Communists and 
“bad” Communists, so that we may face up to 
communism in all its obscene dimensions, 

Whatever the disputes between Moscow 
and Peiping, they have a familiar way of 
evaporating where communism confronts the 
world of freedom. Red Russia backs up the 
Chinese in southeast Asia, just as Red China 
supports the Soviets in Cuba. The Congo 
tragedy again demonstrates that “peaceful 
coexistence” is a slogan toatrap. The kill- 
ers and cannibals led by the Communist- 
trained Gbenye and Muelele make no distinc- 
tion between “good” and “bad” capitalists. 

The unspeakable horrors in the Congo, we 
repeat, leave no room for moral choice or for 
free world divisiveness. Any nation that falls 
to condemn the savagery must share the 
stigma of its depravity. 


The Late Honorable 
Paddock 


SPEECH 
HON. BARRATT O’HARA 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, January 6, 1965 


Mr. O’HARA of Illinois. Mr. Speaker, 
the Honorable George Arthur Paddock 
served with honor and distinction as the 
Representative of the 10th Congressional 
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District of Nlinois in the 77th Congress. 
I was grieved to learn of his passing and 
join with my colleagues in tribute to his 
memory and deep sympathy to his 
family. 

Mr. Paddock was born in Winnetka, 
III., March 24, 1885, was graduated from 
Chicago Manual Training School in 1902 
and later from the University of Vir- 
ginia. He was admitted to the bar in 
1907 and commenced practice in Chicago. 

In 1916 he attended the Plattsburg 
Training Camp and in 1917 the Officers 
Training Camp at Fort Sheridian, serv- 
ing during World War I as captain and 
later as major of the 342d Infantry, 
86th Division. 

A lawyer and investment banker, he 
was a prominent leader in the Republi- 
can Party, a delegate to the Republican 
State Convention in 1936, and treasurer 
of the Cook County Republican Central 
Committee in 1938-42. He was elected 
as a Republican to the 77th Congress. 
He was a man of high principle and was 
held in warm esteem by his friends and 
associates and by the community and 
the broad circles of his interests. 

Mr. Speaker, it has been 22 years this 
month since Congressman Paddock com- 
pleted his service in this Chamber, but 
he is still remembered with affection and 
appreciation. 


Campaign Costs Threaten Representative 
Government 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JAMES C. CLEVELAND 


OF NEW HAMPSHIRE 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, January 7, 1965 


Mr. CLEVELAND. Mr. Speaker, the 
high cost of political campaigns is a mat- 
ter of increasing concern to thoughtful 
students of government. Earlier this 
week I discussed some aspects of this 
matter in the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD, 
pages 39 through 43, in connection with 
the recent election in the 25th District 
of New York. It is my understanding 
that you, our distinguished Speaker, 
touched on this same general subject in 
addressing the new Members of the 89th 
Congress earlier this week and expressed 
the hope that some way would be found 
to diminish excessive campaign expendi- 
tures and the unfair burden placed on 
political candidates of modest means, 

On December 10, 1964, the Littleton 
Courier, a distinguished weekly news- 
paper in my congressional district, com- 
mented editorially on this subject. Be- 
cause of increasing interest in this im- 
portant matter, I ask leave to enclose this 
editorial at this time. 

[From the Littleton (N.H.) Courier, 
Dec. 10, 1964 
THE HIGH Cost or PUBLIC OFFICE 

RoperT F. KENNEDY, with the support of 
his family and several hundred contributors, 
spent nearly $2 million to defeat Senator 
Kenneth B. Keating in the November elec- 
tion. Keating, with aid from the Rocke- 
fellers and more than a thousand other back- 
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ers, spent almost as much in trying to ward 
off defeat. 

Is the office of U.S. Senator worth $2 million 
to obtain? The answer must be “Yes,” oth- 
erwise why would such sums be spent in gain- 
ing it. If it requires such fortunes to be a 
successful candidate for high office, the great 
majority of Americans are automatically ex- 
cluded from serving their country. 

The New York case is of course an excep- 
tional one, but it can be assumed that pro- 
portionately large amounts of money are 


being spent in most political campaigns these. 


days. Isn't it time that regulations already 
on the lawbooks to limit political expendi- 
tures be rigidly enforced and new ones cre- 
ated if these are inadequate to do the job? 

Otherwise, the dollar sign looms as the 
badge of a man’s qualification to hold office— 
not his ability, dedication, and personal 
attributes. 


Joseph N. Gill, Connecticut’s Man of 
the Soil 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. WILLIAM L. ST. ONGE 


OF CONNECTICUT 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, January 7, 1965 


Mr. ST. ONGE. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks, I wsh to 
insert into the Recorp the text of an 
article about Joseph N, Gill, Connecticut 
State commissioner of agriculture and 
natural resources. Commissioner Gill is 
not only a close friend and constituent 
of mine, but he is also a very able ad- 
ministrator in our State government. 
Connecticut is very proud of this man 
who came from the West to the East and 
has made good. 

The article referred to above was pub- 
lished in the Hartford Times on January 
5, 1965, and reads as follows: 

PROFILE OF A MAN OF THE Son-—Joz GILL 
Ams To Save STATE'S CHARM 
(By Bill Ryan) 

Joseph N. Gill is one man who decided to 
forsake the city for life on the farm. 

A native of New Mexico, he studied law 
in Washington, D.C. Then he suffered 
through 5 years of work in a New York bank. 
Then he went into the Army and he made 
his decision there. He would come to Con- 
necticut as a farmer. 

"I told my wife I'd rather bring up a 
family on a farm in Connecticut than in a 
city. She came from Connecticut and her 
family was in chicken farming. I decided to 
come up here and be a chicken farmer. I 
haven't regretted a minute of it since.” 

Mr. Gill is no longer a chicken farmer, but 
he is still in agriculture. 

He's the State commissioner of agriculture 
and natural resources. In his way he is the 
big farmer of the State, or at least the man 
who worries most about the farmer and the 
diminishing number of farms in an indus- 
trialized State. 0 

If the farms would remain, his lifé would 
be serene. But they don't. More and more 
of them are sold. Connecticut had 3,500 
farms 10 years ago. Today there are 1,700. 
The farms produce more food than 
the 3,500 of 15 years ago but the beauty— 
the open spaces—of the land is lost and this 
distresses Mr. Gill. It is part of his job to 
retain the natural beauty of the State and 
the best way would be to retain the farms. 
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“The cheapest way to maintain open spaces is 
to keep somebody on the land who can make 
a living from it, and that’s the farmer,” he 
Bays. 
He knows, of course, that it’s a losing fight 
to keep farms in operation, at least in the 
numbers of even today. He knows more of 
them will go into home subdivisions or be 
allowed to lie idle. So he attacks the prob- 
lem in a different way: If you can’t keep 
all the farms, keep as much open space as 
you can. If Connecticut is really to become 
part of a great eastern seaboard megalopolis, 
fight to keep the State green and pretty. 

This is, actually, a big part of his job. It 
was a much more simple job back in 1955 
when Joe Gill was named State agriculture 
commissioner by Gov. ABRAHAM RIBICOFF. 

The job of agriculture commissioner was 
one of many political appointments that 
would change hands according to the for- 
tunes of the political parties. 

Mr. Gill was a chicken farmer in Mans- 
field. He had been president of the Con- 
necticut Poultry Association. He was also a 
Democrat, and chairman of the Demo- 
cratic town committee of Mansfield. The 
job of agriculture commissioner hadn't gone 
to a poultryman in some time. There was 
agitation from poultry farmers. Mr, Gill 
got the job. 

He didn't regard the job, however, as a 
plum to be savored. Among capitol ob- 
servers he became known as a long-hours, 
what's-your- problem working commissioner. 
And then, in 1959, the Job got much bigger. 

Governor Risicorry merged several depart- 
ments, to create some superdepartments“ 
in State government, and the biggest of these 
moves concerned agriculture, 

The department of agriculture would 
henceforth be an agency in which all boards, 
commissions, and departments concerning 
conservation would be lumped. 

These included the park and forest com- 
mission, the fish and game commission, the 
water resources commission, the shellfish 
commission, the geological and natural his- 
tory survey, the veterinarian board, and the 
marketing authority. 

Gill was selected to head the new “super- 
department” and he admits that some of 
the previously autonomous agencies weren't 
exactly in ecstasy about the shift. 

It has worked out, however. “These di- 
rectors run their own show,” he says. “We 
act as a clearinghouse for the agencies, and 
make sure they don't overlap.” 

Joe Gill is a heavy-set man, in his early 
fifties, who speaks deliberately and believes 
in cooperation. He attacks’his job with the 
spirit of the farmer who is plowing a field. 
You stay with it until the field is plowed. 
If you hit a rock, though, you do something 
about it. 

The first, and thus far only, rock he has 
hit in his relationships with the various 
agencies he supervises was over land acquisi- 
tion practices among the agencies. This 
was back in 1961 and he charged, at a public 
hearing, that waste and inefficiency resulted 
from the system of each agency doing its 
own land acquisition work. He wanted a 
centralized land acquisition agency. 

Some of the agencies leaped on Mr, Gill, 
in public. There was no waste and ineffi- 
ciency, they said. Mr. Gill kept plowing. 
The centralized land agency isn’t a reality 
yet, but the word is that it will come this 
year. The mill of government grinds slowly. 

Land acquisition is especially important to 
Gill because it is so important in the open 
spaces program, which occupies a great deal 
of his time. 

Three years ago, Governor Dempsey called 
for almost a crash program to “save our 
dwindling open spaces and our great heritage 
of natural resources for the use and enjoy- 
ment of future generations.” 
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Mr. Gill responded with a study by a con- 
sultant with the Rockefeller Foundation. 
William M. Whyte, which called for an cut- 
lay of $50 million. The legislature came 
through with an initial $3 million last ses- 
sion. 

Gill is a fluent speaker when it comes to 
the value of the land, the need to save it 
for recreation and just for its beauty. 

“This is the most exciting program I've 
ever been in, trying to preserve some of 
the natural resources of the State. The 
rural sociologists are telling us that the 
eastern seaboard is going to be one big 
megalopolis and this is a small State and 
an industrial State. We're right on the run- 
way. The big question is, How are we going 
to maintain the edge of quality of the State? 
That's what we're working on," 

He thought for a moment. “This is a 
beautiful State,” he said. “I drive 32 miles 
to work each day and I've been doing it for 
the past 10 years and I'm not tired of look- 
ing at it yet. 

“I think that's why I love this State so 
much, because of the scenery, It has trees 
and rolling hills and water close by. When 
I was a boy in New Mexico, I'd walk 7 miles 
to go swimming in a creek and it might 
be dry. I'd travel a hundred miles to get 
into timber country. But here we've got all 
this. The question is, How can we keep it?“ 

The fact that he only received $3 million, 
against a proposed $50 million, does not dis- 
may him. He makes it plain that he works 
with what he has. 

That's sort of old hat anyway. When he 
and his wife and their young daughter first 
came to Connecticut after World War II to 
start their chicken farm, they lived in a 
house designed as a chicken coop. 

“We built it so it could be converted into 
a chicken coop,“ he said. It was 40 by 60 
and we lived in it 5 years.” After the 5 years 
they built another house and the first build- 
ing underwent its conversion into a coop. 

There are advantages in living in a building 
that is designed as a coop, says Mr. Gill. 
“We had a living room that was 26 by 50. 
That was some room.” 

Mr, and Mrs, Gill live in their more con- 
ventional home in Mansfield Center now. 
Their 21-year-old daughter is married and 
lives in Brattleboro, Vt. 

The State commissioner of agriculture and 
conservation puts in a long day at his first- 
floor office in the State office building. He's 
in each morning by 8:30 or 9, after his hour- 
long trip from Mansfield. He's not usually 
home until 6 or 7. 

Two or three nights a week, he's out at 
meetings. He keeps a close Halson with 
various farm groups and often the meetings 
are with these groups. But they may be 
completely different, On this night he was 
scheduled to meet with some people who 
were thinking of establishing a State fair, 
They wanted his opinion. 

Opinions he has, and ideas. One of these 
is for a State nursery—to supply landscaping 
for State roads and Institutions—and which 
might be operated in connection with a cen- 
tralized State jail. 

“I think this would be a good thing. It 
would supply the State's needs for trees and 
give jail inmates something to do. It could 
be a factor in rehabilitation and help some 
of them find jobs in agriculture. The fast- 
est growing industry in agriculture today 
is nursery stock.” 

When it comes to agriculture, he knows 
his facts and figures. He can snap them 
out. When it comes to talking about con- 
servation, he sounds almost like an eyan- 
gellst for the beauty of unspoiled hill ridges 
and woodland and unpolluted water. This 
is his biggest job, and the one he seems to 
enjoy most at present. 

“This is a beautiful State,” he said. “We 
just want to keep it beautiful.” 
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Chicago's Dead-End Stations 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. WILLIAM L. SPRINGER 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, January 7, 1965 


Mr. SPRINGER. Mr. Speaker, several 
European cities are replacing their dead- 
end depots with platform-type through 
stations. Their aim is to keep trains 
running instead of standing idle so much 
of the time in stations. 

Mr. O. T. Banton of the Lindsay- 
Schaub newspapers of Illinois, in an 
article reprinted elsewhere in this sec- 
tion, described this development and 
other things Europeans are doing to im- 
prove rail passenger service. The follow- 
ing article from the Decatur Sunday 
Herald and Review of January 3 tells 
some of the difficulties that would be 
involved in converting to a consolidated 
through station in Chicago, hub of the 
Nation’s rail network. 

The article follows: 

AMERICAN RAILROADERS STAND BY STUB-END 
STATIONS 

Dead-end railway stations in large cities 
Were defended by railway experts here, when 
asked if there is likelihood of replacing them 
with through stations as seems to be the 
trend in western Europe. 

Consolidation of their stations has been 
considered by the railroads running into Chi- 
cago, according to H. A. Lenske, director of 
communter and passenger services for the 
North Western Railroad, but it involved 
stations south of the Loop and our railroad 
Was not included.” 

In addition to bringing passengers into the 
city from many parts of the country, all of 
the railroads here operate suburban com- 
muter trains into Chicago. Service on only 
two of these lines—the Illinois Central and 
the Chicago, South Shore and South Bend— 
is electrified. The LC.’s suburban electrifi- 
cation was completed in 1926. 

“Effecting direct physical connections be- 
tween the present stations would be costly 
and difficult,” Lenske said. “In addition, the 
through-station operation that has been ad- 
vocated under such a changeover would be 
faced with other obstacles. There is much 
variation in equipment on the commuter 
lines; our trains and those of the Burlington 
Road have double-decker coaches, and the 
Rock Island is starting to use double-deck 
cars. The Illinois Central and South Shore 
have single-deck coaches. 


DOUBTS PRACTICALITY 


“Equipment generally would have to be 
standardized—it couldn't be partly electric 
with overhead wires, and partly diesel- 
electric. The other roads have not electrified 
their suburban lines because we regard 
diesel-electric as more versatile and flexible. 
In addition, the proposal to replace the pres- 
ent stations with a series of platform-type 
through stations assumes dual use of the 
stations by local transit and intercity opera- 
tion, and I do not believe that would be 
practical.” 

George L. De Ment, chairman of the board 
of the Chicago Transit Authority which op- 
erates this city's underground, surface, and 
elevated transit lines and buses, avoids be- 
ing drawn into the debate over dead-end 
versus through-type railway stations in the 
cities. He points out, however, that the CTA 
has through stations on its two subway lines 
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that operate under State and Dearborn 
Streets. These north-south routes connect 
Wilmette in the North Shore suburbs with 
63d Street on Chicago's South Side. 

Possibly the country’s most ardent advocate 
of through stations is Stanley Berge, pro- 
fessor of transportation at Northwestern Uni- 
versity. Berge recently directed a tour made 
by 19 Chicago men, to study public transpor- 
tation systems in the large cities of 10 Eu- 
ropean countries. De Ment was among the 
group. 

In an article in the Atlantic Monthly, Berge 
predicted that the big American cities will 
some day abandon use of dead end rail sta- 
tions. 

FINDS IT LOGICAL 


“The principle of continuous flow,” Pro- 
fessor Berge said, “should be applied in met- 
ropolitan networks just as it has been applied 
in the development of express highways and 
rapid transit lines. It is no more logical to 
stop all New York Central and New Haven 
passenger trains at a brick wall in Times 
Square, or bottle up all motor vehicles using 
the Lincoln Tunnel in a giant downtown 
parking lot. 

“Through-station tracks can handle at 
least four times as many trains and passen- 
gers per hour as can stub-end station tracks. 
In Chicago 45 multiple-unit trains can be 
operated by the electrified Illinois Central 
suburban line to and from its stub-end ter- 
minal at Randolph Street in a single rush 
hour. Since the station contains six stub- 
end tracks, this means an average of about 
seven trains per track per hour. By compar- 
ison, the State Street subway line of the 
CTA averages 30 trains per track during a 
single hour, and In addition offers the pas- 
sengers a number of convenient platform 
stops. This indicates a fourfold efficiency 
from through-station operation.” 

Among the larger cities in this country that 
have through stations are Milwaukee, Kansas 
City and Philadelphia. Philadelphia's 30th 
Street Station and North Philadelphia Sta- 
tion on the Pennsylvania Road's mainline are 
through stations. The suburban stations of 
the Pennsylvania and Reading Rallroads are 
stub end, but it recently has been proposed 
to make them through stations by buliding 
& tunnel track connection through the down- 
town area. 

OFY THE RECORD 


Top officials of most of the railroads op- 
erating into and out of Chicago are loath 
to voice thelr views publicly on the subject 
of stub-end stations. But an official of one 
of the biggest systems, speaking off the rec- 
ord, said: 

“Of course through stations are more ef- 
ficient and economical and would serve the 
public better. If control of all the rall lines 
were merged into one system, through-station 
operation without doubt would be devel- 
oped.” 


Haym Salomon 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. LEONARD FARBSTEIN 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, January 7, 1965 


Mr. FARBSTEIN. Mr. Speaker, un- 
der leave to extend my remarks, I insert 
an editorial written by the late Mr. Harry 
H. Schlacht, a well-known writer and 
journalist from my own district on the 
Lower East Side of New York City, for 
the East Side News, which is widely cir- 
culated within my district: 
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Haym SALOMON 
(By the late Harry H. Schlacht) 

(Nore.—January 6, Wednesday, all Ameri- 
cans should honor the memory of the famous 
(East Side-New Yorker) Revolutionary War 
patriot and Son of Liberty, Haym Salomon, 
on the 180th anniversary of his death. The 
late Harry H. Schlacht, East Side’s famed son, 
city official, noted writer, and journalist, 
penned the editorial Haym Salomon.“ He 
was honored by the National Haym Salomon 
Committee for “his outstanding interest in 
all communal endeavors and his many bril- 
liant written contributions toward keeping 
alive the spirit of Haym Salomon.”—AneE E, 
EISENSTEIN.) 


Haym Salomon, one of our early American 
patriots, is still remembered for his contribu- 
tions to the causes of American freedom. He 
loved our land, He served it well. We salute 
his memory, his example, his inspiration, 
and his achievements to the cause of Ameri- 
can independence. 

The American Revolutionary period was a 
time that tried men’s souls. It was also a 
time that tried men’s purses. We remember 
with great gratitude this great Jewish 
patriot whose qualities of mind and heart 
endeared him to our Founding Fathers. 

The life story of this noble man is both 
fascinating and tragic. Haym Salomon came 
to our blessed shores from Lissa, Poland, 
seeking religious freedom. He came to help 
a nation which gives to bigotry no sanction; 
to persecution no assistance. He gave all 
he had and all he could borrow that this 
nation might be conceived in liberty. It was 
Haym Salomon who helped raise the money 
to equip the Continental Army, contributed 
his personal fortune, gave his all to enable 
George Washington to keep his tattered 
forces on the march until victory was won. 
It was he who advanced $640,000 in free- 
dom's holy cause. And he died penniless. 

Haym Salomon was a man of great char- 
acter, of noble self-sacrifice, of whole- 
hearted patriotism, of martyrlike devotion to 
high ideals. He toiled, sacrificed, lived, and 
died in the very shadow of anonymity. He 
was a simple man—the badge of great soul. 
Pride and yain glory where alien to his 
nature. He would have shrunk from worldly 
acclaim. He loved America with deeds and 
devotion. He was an institution to himself. 
He became part of our glorious inheritance. 

Let all Americans remember and acclaim 
the great benefactor and patriot. Let Haym 
Salomon cease to be the forgotten man in 
American history. His contributions to the 
cause of American independence should be 
deeply engraved in our hearts and indelibly 
inscribed in our historic annals. He belongs 
to us. He is ours by more than patriotic 
self-devotion with which he came to the 
aid of our Nation in the crisis of our fate, 
He is ours by that unshakable gratitude for 
his seryices which is the precious portion of 
our inheritance. He is ours by the tie of 
love stronger than death which will link his 
name for the endless ages with the names of 
Washington, Jefferson, Madison, Morris, and 
the other immortals of our history. 


Little Lobbyists Resume Shasta Daisy 
Campaign 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. PHILIP J. PHILBIN 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, January 4, 1965 


Mr. PHILBIN. Mr. Speaker, under 
unanimous consent to revise and extend 
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my remarks in the Recorp, I include 
therein an article entitled, “Little Lob- 
byists Resume Shasta Daisy Campaign,” 
from the October 14, 1964, issue of the 
San Juan Star. 

This article was sent to me by some 
friends and constituents of mine who 
read it in the San Juan paper. 

I am greatly pleased to read the favor- 
able reactions that came to the proposal 
of my bill and the one introduced by 
my esteemed colleague, Congressman J. 
ARTHUR YOUNGER, to name the shasta 
daisy the national flower. 

The shasta daisy is one of the famous 
Luther Burbank’s creations and is a 
flower of great beauty. The genius of 
the great Burbank, native of Lancaster 
in my district never produced a more 
lovely flower. 

I strongly urge its favorable consider- 
ation, and I hope that all Members of 
the House who are impressed with the 
beauty and fitness of the shasta daisy 
will record their views with the commit- 
tee considering the bill. 

We need a national flower. We need 
it now, not years from now, and we need 
theshasta daisy. - 

Every other nation has its Hower, and 
the shasta daisy would be the ideal na- 
tional flower for our own great country. 

The article follows: 


LITTLE LOBBYISTS RESUME SHASTA DAISY 
CAMPAIGN 


(By Ron Bergman) 

San Faancisco.—Thousands of little lobby- 
ists dedicated to a single cause have resumed 
their massive letter writing campaign to get 
Congress to give them an answer true. 

Over the past 5 years each and every Sena- 
tor and Representative has heard at least 
three times from the primary school pressure 
group. 

From a modest and accidental beginning in 
1959 among 31 relentless third-graders at 
San Mateo's Baywood elementary school to 
its present nationwide stature, the kiddie 
crusdae has retained its sole purposes: 

To get Congress to name the shasta daisy 
the national flower. 

The campaign naturally has inspired 
uniqué congressional correspondence. 

“The shasta daisy would really look swell 
in our Uncle Sam’s lapel,” wrote Mark Eisen- 
berg from Baywood on the San Francisco pe- 
ninsul: 


n. 
To which Representative Frawx THomp- 
son In., Democrat, of New Jersey, replied: 


“Roses are red, 
Violets are blue, 
I thought your poem was cute, 
And I bet you are, too.” 


Included among those who regard the play- 
ground persuaders with something less than 
partial amusement is the registered Wash- 
ington lobbyist for the marigold, 1 of 6 
survivors from the original 60 varieties nom- 
inated for the national flower. 

Louise Lytken unwittingly led her third- 
grade class into this campaign in the winter 
of 1959. 

It started during the preparation of an 
Arbor Day class project when the pupils 
simultaneously discovered that Luther Bur- 
bank was relatively unhonored, that he de- 
veloped the shasta daisy, that there was no 
national flower and that a congressional 
hearing to recommend one was coming up 
shortly, 

California celebrates Arbor. Day on March 
7, birthday of Burbank, the horticultural 
wizard from Santa Rosa. 

The class project sucked in principal Ira 
G, Barker and his daughter, now Margaret 
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Taylor, a petite 21-year-old mother who de- 
votes much of her time to evangelizing the 
shasta daisy. 

The mayor of San Mateo and the city 
council gave their endorsement and the 
movement spread to other schools in the 
county and then to schools and governmental 
bodies throughout California, 

Representative J, ARTHUR Youncer, the 
Republican who represents the San Mateo 
area, introduced House Joint Resolution 409 
in Congress to name the shasta daisy the 
national flower. 

The youngsters wrote all Congressmen— 
then 437 in the House and 100 in the Senate. 

The most favorable reaction came from 
Representative PHILIP J. PHILBIN, a Massa- 
chusetts Democrat, who introduced his own 
resolution favoring the shasta daisy. 

His district includes Lancaster, where Bur- 
bank was born in 1849. 

Even though the first hearings were in- 
conclusive, the letter writing continued. 
Most of the answers were politely noncom- 
mittal. 

“I will give your recommendations every 
consideration,” replied Senator Barry Gold- 
water, Republican, of Arizona. 

The then Senator Lyndon B. Johnson, 
Democrat, of Texas, said he would sub- 
mit a youngster’s letter to the proper sub- 
committee. 

“As fond as I am of the Burbank shasta 
daisy,” replied Senator Hunmmr H. Hum- 
PREY, Democrat, of Minnesota, “I am at 
present committed to the corn tassel.” 


New England Association of Chiefs of 
Police Voice Faith and Continued Sup- 
port of the Honorable J. Edgar Hoover 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JAMES C. CLEVELAND 


OF NEW HAMPSHIRE 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, January 7, 1965 


Mr. CLEVELAND. Mr. Speaker, last 
month, while Congress was not in ses- 
sion, a rash of stories were circulated 
that reflected little credit on the distin- 
guished Director of the Federal Bureau 
of Investigation, the Honorable J. Edgar 
Hoover. The record of this outstanding 
public servant speaks Tor itself and has 
won the unshakeable support and ad- 
miration of millions of, Americans. 
Echoing the high esteem which Mr. 
Hoover enjoys by thoughtful citizens 
throughout this Nation is a resolution 
unanimously passed on December 9, 1964, 
by the executive board of New England 
Association of Chiefs of Police. Because 
the resolution speaks sincerely and well 
in tribute to a man who has made a great 
contribution to the preservation of law 
and order in our Nation, I wish to share 
it with my colleagues and insert it at 
this time in the RECORD. 

The resolution follows: 

RESOLUTION ON Mn. Hoover 

Whereas the Honorable J. Edgar Hoover, 
Director of the Federal Bureau of Investiga- 
tion, has spearheaded the fight against crime 
and subversion in the United States for over 
40 years; and 

Whereas he has given unselfishly of his 
time and effort to raise law enforcement to 
a professional status; and 

Whereas he has constantly maintained the 
highest standards of integrity within his or- 
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ganization and has carried out his duties 
fairly and impartially; and 

Whereas he has recently been vilified in 
public but nevertheless has reiterated that 
this Nation does not need a national police 
force and that no individual or faction will 
receive special favor over the general interest 
or rights of all citizens: Therefore be it 

Resolved, That we, members of the New 
England Association of Chiefs of Police, Inc., 
voice our faith and continued support in 
the Honorable J. Edgar Hoover and express 
our deep appreciation to him for his years 
of dedicated public service and hope that 
he will continue to lead the fight against the 
subversive agent and the predatory criminal; 
and be it further 

Resolved, That this resolution, passed this 
9th day of December 1964, at Framingham, 
Mass., be made available to President Lyndon 
B. Johnson, Acting Attorney General Nicho- 
las deB. Katzenbach, the Honorable J, Edgar 
Hoover, with copies sent to news media and 
to members of the congressional delegations 
in Maine, Massachusetts, New Hampshire, 
Vermont, Rhode Island, and Connecticut. 

New ENGLAND ASSOCIATION 
or CHIEFS OF POLICE, 
ARTHUR P. HAYWARD, 
Secretary. 


RECORD OFFICE AT THE CAPITOL 

An office for the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD, 
with Mr. Raymond F. Noyes in charge, is lo- 
cated in room H-112, House wing, where or- 
ders will be receiyed for subscriptions to the 
Recorp at 61.50 per month or for single 
copies at 1 cent for elght pages (minimum 
charge of 3 cents). Also, orders from Mem- 
bers of Congress to purchase reprints from 
the Recor should be processed through this 
office. 
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GOVERNMENT PUBLICATIONS FOR SALE 


Additional copies of Government publica- 
tions are offered for sale to the public by the 
Superintendent of Documents, Government 
Printing Office, Washington 25, D.C., at cost 
thereof as determined by the Public Printer 
plus 50 percent: Provided, That a discount of 
not to exceed 25 percent may be allowed to 
authorized bookdealers and quantity pur- 
chasers, but such printing shall not inter- 
fere with the prompt execution of work for 
the Government. The Superintendent of 
Documents shall prescribe the terms and 
conditions under which he may authorize 
the resale of Government publications by 
bookdealers, and he may designate any Gov- 
ernment officer bis agent for the sale of Gov- 
ernment publications under such regulations 
as shall be agreed upon by the Superintend- 
ent of Documents and the head of the re- 
spective department or establishment of the 
Government (U.S. Code, title 44, seo. 72a, 
Supp. 2). 


CONGRESSIONAL DIRECTORY 


The Public Printer; under the direction of 
the Joint Committee on Printing, may print 
for sale, at a price sufficient to reimburse the 
expenses of such printing, the current Con- 
gtessional Directory. No sale shall be made 
7 aoe (U.S. Code, title 44, sec. 150, p. 


PRINTING OF CONGRESSIONAL RECORD 
EXTRACTS 

It shall be lawful for the Public Printer 
to print and deliver upon the order of any 
Senator, Representative, or Delegate, extracts 
from the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD, the person 
ordering the same paying the cost thereof 
(U.S. Code, title 44, sec, 185, p. 1942). 
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Dr. Bennette Eugene Geer 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 


HON. STROM THURMOND 


OF SOUTH CAROLINA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Friday, January 8, 1965 


Mr. THURMOND. Mr. President, on 
December 30 of last year, the city of 
Greenville, the State of South Carolina, 
and, indeed, the world, lost one of its 
most distinguished and outstanding citi- 
zens, Dr, Bennette Eugene Geer, out- 
standing civic leader of the city of 
Greenville, S.C., passed away at the age 
of 91. Dr. Geer's contributions in many 
fields will benefit future generations for 
years to come. He was a noted scholar 
and educator and was one of the original 
trustees of the Duke endowment. In the 
later capacity, his advice and counsel has 
benefited many educational institutions 
throughout the Nation. He will be long 
remembered by a wide circle of friends 
as à man of integrity and principle. 

I ask unanimous consent that a news 
article from the Greenville, S.C., News 
of December 31, 1964, and an editorial 
from the January 1, 1965, edition of the 
Greenville News be printed in the Ap- 
pendix to the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the article 
and editorial were ordered to be printed 
in the Rrcorp, as follows: 

[From the Greenville (S.C.) News, Dec. 31, 
1964] 

Dr. B. E. GEER, 91, LEADER Here, Dries 

Dr. Bennette Eugene Geer died yesterday 
at 8 p.m., ending a life closely identified 
with the educational, industrial, and philan- 
thropic endeavors of Greenville. He was 91. 

In falling health for several years, he took 
a turn for the worse several weeks ago. The 
past several days he had been near death at 
General Hospital. 

Death was attributed to the infirmities of 
old age. 

Private funeral services for family and rela- 
tives will be conducted at the home, 112 
Broadus Avenue, Friday at 11 a.m. by Rev. 
Herbert A. Sargent and Rev. John G. Wilson. 
Burial will be in Springwood Cemetery. 

Dr. Geer's death leaves only Norman A. 
Cocke, honorary chairman of the Duke Power 
Co., of the original trustees of the Duke 
endowment appointed December 11, 1954. 

Regularly until very recent years, Dr. Geer 
made the trip to New York five times a year 
and five times a year to other places, prin- 
cipally Charlotte, to carry out his responsi- 
bilities as a trustee of one of America’s great 
endowments (its assets now amount to $535 
million, making it third only to the Ford 
Foundation and the Rockefeller Founda- 
tion). 

Significantly in recent years, three meet- 
ings of the trustees have been held at Fur- 
man University—Dr. Geer’s “little college 
down in Greenville” (so the story always 
went), which was substantially remembered 
by James D. Duke in setting up the endow- 
ment. 
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Furman to date has received close to $8 
million from the Duke endowment. In a 
typical recent year, it recelved $302,000 in un- 
restricted funds for current operations and 
$250,000 restricted for use primarily on the 
bullding program. 


THE 11TH OF 12 CHILDREN 


Dr. Geer was born June 9, 1873, in Ander- 
son County, S.O., the llth of 12 children 
of Solomon M. Geer and Mary Melvina 
Holmes Geer. His birthplace was the an- 
cestral home near old Neal’s Creek Baptist 
Church, located midway between Anderson 
and Belton. 

Dr. Geer’s early education was in the “old 
field schools“ of Anderson County, but he 
also attended schools in Belton, where his 
mother moved after his father’s death. 

Young Geer had given up hopes of con- 
tinuing his education, and was working in 
a grocery store at Darlington in 1890, when 
Dr. Charles Manly, president of Furman Uni- 
versity, called on him and strongly urged 
him to attend Furman. This was the be- 
ginning of a lifetime association with Fur- 
man, and the beginning of an affection for 
Dr. Manly that amounted almost to Idolatry. 

He was a former president of Furman 
University, 1933-38; a onetime life trustee 
of Clemson College; a trustee of the Green- 
ville city schools—these among a score of 
other positions of honor and trust to which 
he devoted his lifetime, both during and after 
his retirement as head of several large textile 
companies in the Greenville region. 

One of the founders of the Cotton Textile 
Institute, Dr. Geer served as president of the 
American Cotton Manufacturers Association, 
1930-31; was one time president of the Amer- 
ican Bank & Trust Co. of Greenville; a former 
director of the First National Bank, Peoples 
National Bank, Liberty Life Insurance Co., 
and Union Bleachery, all of Greenville, and 
a director for 48 years of the Piedmont & 
Northern Ratlway. 

STATE FUEL OFFICIAL 


In World War I, he was fuel administrator 
for the State of South Carolina. In World 
War II he was appointed by President Frank- 
lin D. Roosevelt as a member of the National 
Labor Relations Board, for the textile in- 
dustry, and also was a member of the Code 
Committee of the Textile Industry under 
NRA (National Recovery Act). 

Dr. Geer held honary degrees from the 
following universities and college; doctor of 
literature, Furman, 1916; doctor of laws, Wof- 
ford, 1934; doctor of laws, University of South 
Carolina, 1937, and doctor of laws, John B. 
Stetson University, DeLand, Fla., 1938. 

He held the unusual distinction of having 
been, without his solicitation or knowledge, 
elected president of the University of South 
Caroline. He declined because of other in- 
terests with which he was so closely identi- 
fied and concerned. The story was not even 
told—and then not by Dr. Geer—until sev- 
eral years later. 

When Dr. Geer was elected, July 15, 1933, 
as the sixth president of Furman University, 
he had been closely connected with the in- 
stitution since the 1890's. He had received 
his A.B. degree in 1896. The next year he 
was awarded his M.A. degree; by then he was 
already assistant in the preparatory depart- 
ment. A little later he became proctor and 
assistant treasurer. 

In 1897 he was made assistant professor of 
Latin, and in 1901 he became professor of 
English. After the death of Dr. Charles 


H. Judson in 1907, he became dean of the 
faculty. 
A GIFTED TEACHER 

Professor Geer’s students remembered him 
as a “gifted teacher, a man of keen intelli- 
gence and unusual capacity for the apprecia- 
tion and interpretation of literature.” 

Dean R. N. Daniel, in his definitive history 
of Furman, summarized the mayor achieve- 
ments of Dr. Geer’s administration, as fol- 
lows: 

First, the coordination of the Woman's 
College and Furman was completed. 

Second, the university was made “defi- 
nitely serviceable” to the community. 

Third, “and,” says Dr. Daniel, “this is per- 
haps the most important of the achieve- 
ments,“ Dr. Geer “did much to steer the uni- 
versity into the main channel of the stream 
of modern education. The study of objec- 
tives of the curriculum and of ways of im- 
proving teaching, together with provision for 
further study by members of the faculty, 
constituted the principal means of this ac- 
complishment.” 

The Greenville County Council for Com- 
munity Development was an example of Dr. 
Geer’s belief that the university should con- 
tribute in a special way to the community. 
Dr. Geer saw the project as a program of de- 
velopment for the entire county and at the 
same time a “social science laboratory” for 
Furman students, among them prospective 
teachers and other community leaders. 

M.A. DEGREE ADDED 


During his tenure the university restored 
the master of arts degree—with principal em- 
phasis in the fields of education and socio- 
logy. The results were such that the super- 
intendents and principals of county schools 
who did work in the graduate department 
carried into their respective communities the 
benefits of the community council develop- 
ment program. 

In an effort to improve instruction, Dr. 
Geer obtained grants from the General Edu- 
cation Board to carry out visitations to 20 or 
more colleges and universities in the South 
and East, with the findings having a helpful 
effect on administrative matters and curric- 
ulum and teaching situations, 

Some additional land was purchased for 
the former men’s campus, and, through an 
arrangement with the city of Greenville, Sir- 
rine Stadium was bullt with Federal funds on 
land owned by Furman University. 

On May 27, 1938, Dr. Geer submitted his 
resignation, and it was accepted “with 
regret.” 

Even while engaged in his many-faceted 
business career, Dr. Geer's interests were 
never far removed from Furman. In the 
early 1920s he had obtained from the General 
Education Board a grant of $175,000 on con- 
dition the alumni and other friends of Fur- 
man conrtibute a minimum of $325,000, In 
1923, the campaign was launched—and the 
heirs of the estate of Dr. Geer’s brother, John 
M. Geer, were the first to contribute, $50,000, 
a magnificent gift for that day. The drive 
came at a time when Dr. Geer himself was 
too weighted down with duties in connection 
with the operation of textile mills and other 
business enterprises for him to actually help 
on the solicitation. 

But, hearing that the campaign was far 
short with the deadline only a few days away, 
Dr. Geer assumed command. 
Twenty-five thousand dollars was still need- 
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ed, or the entire general board amount 
would be lost to Furman. 

Dr, Geer had the entire campaign head- 
quarters, including personnel, moved into 
his offices at Judson Mills. Laying aside all 
other business and taking almost no calls 
except those involved in the campaign, he 
began his one-man effort to ralse the needed 
amount, 

Within a few hours, he was successful. 


TOOK A PRECAUTION 


It is interesting to note—from L. Mell 
Glenn's biography of Dr. Geer written in 
1956—that Dr. Geer took the precautionary 
step to wire his friend, Mr. Duke, explaining 
the situation, and asking him if he would 
underwrite the $25,000 for the campaign. 
Mr. Duke wired back that he would be happy 
to contribute the $25,000 if needed. 

Mr. Glenn notes also that except for the 
small steering committee and the campaign 
office staff, no one ever knew what Dr. Geer 
had done. 

Years later, when Dr. Geer was asked to 
describe how Furman came to share so 
munificently in the Duke endowment, he 
said this in substance: 

“Mrs, Geer and I had made plans for a 
trip north when we received an invitation 
from Mr. Duke to join him on his private 
railway car at Charlotte for the trip to New 
York. We changed our plans and accepted 
Mr, Duke's invitation. In our conversation 
following dinner Mr. Duke told me that he 
and his brother, B. N. Duke, were about to 
give Trinity College (present Duke Univer- 
sity) 85 million for the establishment of a 
law school. Upon Mr. Duke telling me about 
this I said to him that I hoped he would do 
something for a little college, Furman Uni- 
versity, down in Greenville, in which I was 
deeply interested. Mr. Duke promptly re- 
plied: “Well, I will.’ 

“After hearing Mr. Duke make the state- 
ment I did not say another word about the 
matter. Soon after that we retired. When 
Mrs. Geer and I had retired to our drawing 
room she asked me why I did not say some- 
thing further to Mr. Duke about his helping 
I said to Mrs, Geer that that would 
the wrong thing to do, and that 
Mr. Duke had already said all that I needed 
to 


I accepted the invitation. Mr. Duke's fam- 
lly was away at the time, so he and I were 
alone. That night Mr. Duke gave me de- 
talls for the first time of his plan to create 
the Duke endowment into which he would 
put 840 million at the outset, with more 
later. He then recalled the promise he had 
made to me on the train trip that he would 
do something for Furman University, Mr. 
Duke then asked me how much of the $40 
million-I thought he should designate for 
Furman, My reply was that I could not 
name an amount, but would leave that mat- 
ter entirely with him, with the assurance 
that whatever he did for Furman would be 
agreeable with me and deeply appreciated. 
Mr. Duke then asked me: ‘Well, what about 
5 percent of the income?’ I figured immedi- 
ately in my mind that this would represent 
$2 million. I promptly assured Mr. Duke of 
my entire satisfaction with what he had 
suggested 


“After a valet had shown me to my room 
and I had retired I still felt dazed. I could 
not go to sleep for thinking of what Mr. 
Duke had done for Furman. I was afraid to 
go to sleep because I feared I might awake 
to find it was all a dream. 

“At the breakfast table next morning Mr. 
Duke again brought up the subject of the 
endowment, saying to me: ‘Now, Ben, are you 
entirely satisfied with what I told you last 
night that I would do for Furman?“ I as- 
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sured him that I was entirely satisfied and 
Was most grateful to him. Within a short 
while after that the trustees were asked to 
come to New York for the signing of the 
indenture.” 

In 1911, Dr. Geer had given up his pro- 
fessorial role as head of the English de- 
partment to go to the assistance of his 
brother, John M. Geer, then head of the 
Easley and Alice Milis at Easley, who was 
stricken ill. 

A ROUGH ROAD TRAVELED 

The role was not one inviting success— 
a young college professor with almost no ac- 
quaintance with industry and business go- 
ing into the rough and tumble world of cot- 
ton manufacturing. But any doubts about 
Dr. Geer's ability to make the change, or, 
indeed, to make a great success of the under- 
taking, were dispelled in a business career 
lasting until 1931. 

Upon the death of his brother in 1919, he 
became president of the Easley and Alice 
Mills, serving in this capacity until 1921. In 
the meantime he had been elected president 
of Westervelt Mills—in the process giving it 
the name of Dr. Judson—and serving as 
head of this then-unique type of textile 
plant in the South, engaged in the manu- 
facturing of fine and fancy goods, using 
combed cotton, rayon and silk. 

James B. Duke was the largest stockholder 
of Judson Mills, and Dr. Geer became his 
close and trusted friend in this period of 
great expansion of the southern textile in- 
dustry following World War I. 

Dr. Geer, encouraged and supported by Mr. 
Duke, played a leading role—probably the 
leading role—in the organization of Southern 
Bleachery and Print Works at Taylors, South- 
ern Worsted Milis at Paris, which he served 
as chairman, and Southern Weaving Co., of 
which he was chairman of the board until 
this year, 

Also, in close association with Mr. Duke, 
be located Pacific Mills’ Lyman plant in 
Spartanburg County. 

ALL ON P. & N. 


More than coincidentally, all these plants 
were located on the Piedmont & North- 
ern Railway, a line promoted and largely 
owned by Mr. Duke. Dr. Geer has only re- 
cently stepped down after 48 years of con- 
tinuous service as a member of the board of 
the P. & N. 

Soon after he became active in the textile 
industry, Dr. Geer began advocating an orga- 
nization to be sponsored by both the north- 
ern and southern mills for thelr mutual in- 
terests and protection with respect to legis- 
lation, tariffs and other matters. One lead- 
ing industrialist frequently referred to him 
as “Institute Geer" because of his advocacy 
of such an organization, which eventually 
Was created as the “Cotton Textile Institute.” 

He served as president of the American 
Cotton Manufacturers Association in 1930- 
$1 (this is the predecessor organization to 
the present American Textile Manufacturers 
Institute). 

It was Dr. Geer's association with Mr. Duke 
in so many endeavors, and his membership on 
the Duke Endowment Board, that caused Dr. 
Geer to resign his life membership on the 
Clemson College Board. 

There were frequent conflicts between the 
meetings of the two boards, with the Duke 
trustees meeting 10 times annually, and Dr. 
Geer realized that it “was my duty to 
from one of these honored positions." Be- 
cause of his close association with Mr. Duke, 
it was a foregone conclusion which it would 

His community activities at one time or 
another included supervisor of Furman in- 
vestments for endowment; a trustee of Hol- 
lins College in Virginia; and a prime mover 
in the formation of the Greenville commu- 
nity chest and in forming the Parker school 
district, whose modern schoo] buildings be- 
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came a showplace for the State and National 
educational world. 


He was mainly responsible for W. W. Bur- 
giss making a gift of $350,000 for erection of 
the Shriners’ hospital for crippled children 
at Greenville; he figured so importantly in 
the location of the highway between Green- 
ville and Brevard that the South Carolina 
Legislature formally named it the Geer High- 
way; he helped to establish the Phyllis 
Wheatley center and Camp Greenville. 

In all of his community efforts, he gave 
not only of his time, but was a material 
financial contributor. 

Dr. Geer wns a member of the board of 
deacons of his church, the First Baptist, for 
several years and also taught Sunday school 
there for a long period of time. He was a 
member of the Sigma Alpha Epsilon Fra- 
ternity. 

Dr. Geer and Rena McGee Rice, of Belton, 
were married in the First Baptist Church of 
Belton, December 20, 1900, by Rev. W. T, 
Tate, pastor, assisted by Rev. C. S. Gardner, 
pastor of the First Baptist Church of Green- 
ville. She was s daughter of Joel Towers 
and Sarah A. (nee McGee) Rice and was 
born at Belton on August 24, 1875, and died 
January 27, 1953, In Greenville. 

Surviving are two daughters, Mrs. Robert 
Finley Gale, Jr. (Sarah), of Richmond, Va., 
and Mrs, J. C. Keys, Jr. (Rachel), of Green- 
ville; three sons, John M. Geer, of Leaksville, 
N. C.; Robert A. Geer, of Bucksport, 8.C.; and 
Bennette E. Geer, Jr.. of Spartanburg; 13 
grandchildren, and 13 great grandchildren. 
Another son, Sidney Ernest Bradshaw Geer, 
died early this year at Marietta, Ga. 

The family respectfully requested that 
flowers be omitted. 


[From the Greenville (8.0) News, Jan. 1, 
1965} 


B. E. GEER: TRUE FRIEND OF MAN 


With the death at 91 of Dr. Bennette 
Eugene Geer, Greenville and the entire South 
lost a great and noble citizen whose highest 
ambition and greatest achievement, in a 
widely varied career marked by many note- 
worthy accomplishments, was to be a friend 
of man. 

And a friend of man and a tremendous 
benefactor of mankind of every race and 
creed he continued to be even after advancing 
age and declining health a few years ago 
largely confined him to his home. Until only 
a few months ago he remained active in two 
or three directorships which meant the most 
to him and which he had held for upward 
of half a century. 

Long after he had retired from all but 
these few affairs, Dr. Geer's mind continued 
to operate at peak speed and efficiency. He 
never thrust his thoughts upon others, for 
he was personally a retiring sort of man, but 
he delighted in sharing his ideas and maryel- 
ous philosophy with his younger contempo- 
ern by telephone, letter or brief personal 

At about the time of his 90th birthday 
in June of 1963 we did a little research to 
add to and refresh our memory ot the man, 
whom we had admired as President of Fur- 
man University, and write an anniversary 
salute. We made some interesting discov- 
erles. 

One was that what we didn’t know about 
“Ben” Geer we had to find out from others 
and they had to depend largely on their own 
memories. For Dr. Geer talked and wrote 
little of himself, although his scholarly mind 
was n rich storehouse of information about 
the many people with whom he had dealt and 
had admired 


That_mind, too, wes a rich storehouse of 
scholarly lore, a strong and livable phi- 
losophy and fresh ideas. 

Another thing was that Ben Geer didn't 
seem to go into any of the various facets 
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or phases of his long career in education, 
business, and philanthropy entirely of his 
own volition. He either was urged to move 
into some deteriorating situation and im- 
prove it, or he happened to be in the right 
place at the right time for the right person 
to call on him for assistance. 

For instance, he received an advanced for- 
mal education because the late Dr. Charles 

ed him to enter Furman when 
the institution needed students. He became 
a schoolteacher and college professor. Cir- 
cumstances caused him to step into the lead- 
ership of a series of textile plants, ill pre- 
pared as he thought he was, and guide them 
through difficult times. 

He served several years as president of 
Furman at a time of great crisis for the 
school, and instigated and blueprinted the 
merger of Furman and the old Woman's 
College. His friendship for the late James 
B. Duke had much to do with the establish- 
ment of the Duke Foundation and was almost 
solely responsible for the Foundation’s large 
and continuing contributions to Furman and 
other institutions in this area. 

In his latter years, Dr. Geer's active public 
interests narrowed to the Duke Foundation 
and to the Piedmont & Northern Rallway, 
which he served as a director for 48 years. 

But these interests represented the dis- 
tilled essence of a long career which left 
a lasting impression for the better on edu- 
cation, the textile industry, general business 
and, most important of all, philanthropy. 

Bennette Eugene Geer was, indeed, a true 
friend of man. 


Keep the Faith With Reservists 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 
HON. MELVIN R. LAIRD 


OF WISCONSIN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, January 7, 1965 


Mr. LAIRD. Mr. Speaker, the pro- 
posed merger of the Army Reserves with 
the National Guard should be given the 
closest scrutiny by the Congress. As a 
member of the House Appropriations 
Committee, I intend to study very care- 
fully the methods being employed by the 
Secretary of Defense to promote the pro- 
posed merger, Our committee should 
also look very closely at the many rami- 
fications of such a merger and the many 
hardships it will necessarily work on large 
numbers of our men in uniform. 

The Wausau Daily Record-Herald, an 
outstanding newspaper published in my 
district, discussed one of the results of 
such a merger in an editorial which ap- 
peared on Tuesday, December 15, 1964. 
So that all of my colleagues may have 
the benefit of reading this editorial, I 
ask unanimous consent that it be printed 
in the Recor at this point. ; 

The editorial referred to follows: 

` Keep THE FAITH WITH RESERVISTS 

There have been many reasons why Army 
_ reservists have chosen to serve thelr coun- 
try on a part-time basis. Certainly one has 
been a sense of duty to country. But just 
as certainly most reservists also have wel- 
comed the pay they received as active re- 
servists. 


Part of that pay has been the credit earned 
toward retirement pensions. And anyone 
who has ever discussed this matter with 
reservists knows that retirement pay has 
been a major consideration for many. Yet 
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those men who have served 10 or 15 years 
or more—anything short of the required 
minimum of 20 years—now stand to lose all 
of their credits. 

Commenting on this the other day, Secre- 
tary of Defense McNamara said that men will 
not be kept on the rolis just to build re- 
tirement credit. He added, however, that he 
believes many will stay in the program. 

Unfortunately, many apparently will not, 
And many of these are going to feel that 
their country did not keep an agreement 
with them. Those who have served many 
years and who considered retirement pay as 
one of the chief benefits of that service cer- 
tainly are going to think so. 

What will this do to the morale of those 
who remain on part-time duty? And how 
about promises to new reservists and guards- 
men of the future? 

We haven't seen any details on what will 
be done, but it would seem that men who 
have served 10 years or more should be given 
the opportunity to continue to serve in some 
capacity which will permit them to retain 
the retirement credits already earned. 


The Muzzle on the Military Should Be 
Removed 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. STROM THURMOND 


OF SOUTH CAROLINA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Friday, January 8, 1965 


Mr. THURMOND. Mr. President, in 
the January, 1965, issue of the Journal 
of the Armed Forces, there appears an 
editorial written jointly by the retiring 
editor, Mr. LeRoy Whitman, and his suc- 
cessor, Mr. Daniel Z. Henkin. The edi- 
torial is entitled “Congress Can Remove 
the Muzzle.” It points out that Congress 
has a constitutional responsibility to 
hear and make available to the public 
both sides of arguments on serious mili- 
tary questions, but that presently mili- 
tary personnel, including the Joint Chiefs 
of Staff, are not permitted to present 
views which are contrary to ultimate 
policy decisions by the Secretary of De- 
fense. 

I ask unanimous consent that the edi- 
torial be printed in the Appendix of the 
RECORD. 

There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

CONGRESS Can REMOVE THE MUZZLE 

(Eprrors’ Note.—The authors of the fol- 
lowing editorial comment are longtime col- 
leagues on the Journal. This is their first 
and only joint bylined report. With this 
issue, Mr. Whitman retires as editor. He will 
be succeeded by Mr. Henkin.) 

(By LeRoy Whitman and Daniel Z. Henkin) 

Unless Congress takes effective action in 
fulfillment of its constitutional responsibility 
“to raise and equip armies” and demands 
the forthright testimony and counsel of 
Armed Forces leaders, there is a danger that 
professional military thought and expression 
will be further curtailed. Top civilian of- 
ficials at the Pentagon undoubtedly will as- 
sail any contention that military men are 
being muzzled, but the of this 
denial will not deter a discussion of the 


problem. 
Let's take a look at the record. Whether 


the problem at hand is organic Army avia- 
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tion, Navy nuclear ship construction, Air 
Force long-range objectives, or reorganiza- 
tion of the Reserve Forces, the order of the 


year or this has dared to speak out publicly 
with a detailed discusison of the military pay 
problem and what he thinks should be done 
about it? Instead of clear-cut professional 
expression, there has been a succession of 
flabby assertions. 

The Howze report on Army mobility, 
created at the order of the Secretary of 
Defense, was withheld from public discussion, 
also at his order. So was the companion 
Disosway report in the Air Force. Efforts 
of naval leaders to bring the problem of nu- 
clear propulsion and future ship construc- 
tion into full public view were scuttled. The 
Pentagon leadership forbade the Air Force 
to release details of its once-heralded Proj- 
ect Forecast, looking to changes in the 
seventies. Nothing could be said about the 
Reserve Forces reorganization until the plan 
was signed, sealed, and delivered by the Sec- 
retary of Defense. The same procedure is be- 
ing followed with regard to the study on the 
draft. 

In a country where free discussion is a 
birthright, the option that has been chosen 
is to present to Congress and to the American 
public actions which are a fait accompli. It 
is true that the courageous and tireless Sec- 
retary of Defense, by these tactics, has been 
successful in accomplishing what he wants 
accomplished. No question about that, It 
is also true that this procedure has squelched 
military thought and expression. No ques- 
tion about that either. 

There will be instances during forthcoming 
congressional hearings when House and Sen- 
ate committees will have the opportunity, if 
they press the point, to learn from the serv- 
ice chiefs details about actions in which 
they, individually or unanimously, have 
given advice contrary to the actions ordered 
by the Secretary of Defense. Hopefully, Con- 
gress will meet its obligations to seek, within 
the bounds of security, full public discus- 
sion of urgent matters of national defense. 

One would suspect that outside the Halls 
of Congress, military thought and expression 
would be fostered by activities at the top 
service schools or colleges, It is pertinent 
to note that the Secretary of Defense, what- 
ever his great interest in the civillan aca- 
demic world, has not deemed it worth his 
time to visit and speak at service schools. 
What aggravates the situation is that the 
Secretary of State, who has made numerous 
visits to service schools and colleges, quiet- 
ly has reduced his participation in these 
activities, presumably because he does not 
wish to embarrass the Secretary of Defense. 

If military men during recent months and 
years have been confronted with mounting 
problems of policy clearance in speeches, 
statements, articles, books, and interviews— 
quite distinct from security clearance which 
obviously is essential—there is a new poten- 
tial peril worthy of congressional interest. 
The Secretary of Defense has established in 
his office an independent investigative unit, 
which many observers have deemed necessary 
since the late Secretary of Defense Charles E. 
Wilson first talked about it a decade ago. The 
Official word is that this investigative unit 
will be concerned primarily with administra- 
tive reviews, audits, and similar work. This 
reflects the fact that it was established after 
alleged fiscal irregularities were revealed in 
the Secretary of Defense's office. 

The new office, headed by an Assistant Sec- 
retary of Defense, is needed. Perhaps it will 
help take the General Accounting Office out 
of the business of assessing combat effective- 
ness and telling the Pentagon how to employ 
military discipline. 

But it also is a fact that the Secretary of 
Defense's powerful investigative unit has 
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been given a broad charter, which permits 
probes of virtually any activity or any in- 
dividual in the Armed Forces. This includes 
responsibility for conducting investigations 
of news stories which are displeasing to the 
Pentagon leadership. 

The separate services, in conducting in- 
spector general investigations, have been 
bound by long-established rules of proce- 
dure, which seek to safeguard the interests 
of the Government and those of the individ- 
uals concerned. Whether this will be true of 
the new DOD sleuth organization remains to 
be seen. 

Where there are violations of security, the 
Department of Defense has the obligation— 
and no one questions it—to investigate in 
order to safeguard the Nation. The ques- 
tion is, however, to what extent such investi- 
gations could be used, in an environment 
such as now exists, to silence military men 
in thelr professional expression. 

The services must look to Congress to ex- 
plore this crucial problem, and the place to 
start is with the chiefs. 


LAWS AND RULES FOR PUBLICATION OF 
THE CONGRESSIONAL RECORD 


CODE or Laws OF THE UNTTED STATES 


TITLE 44, SECTION 181. CONGRESSIONAL 
RECORD; ARRANGEMENT, STYLE, CONTENTS, 
AND INDEXES: — The Joint Committee on 
Printing shall baye control of the ar- 
rangement and style of the CONGRES- 
SIONAL Recorp, and while providing that 
it shall be substantially a verbatim re- 
port of proceedings shall take all needed 
action for the reduction of unnecessary 
bulk, and shall provide for the publica- 
tion of an index of the CONGRESSIONAL 
Recorp semimonthly during the sessions 
of Congress and at the close thereof. 
(Jan. 12, 1895, c. 23, § 13, 28 Stat. 603.) 

Trrie 44, Secrion 182b. SAME; ILLUS- 
TRATIONS, MAPS, DIAGRAMS.—No maps, dia- 
grams, or illustrations may be inserted in 
the Recorp without the approval of the 
Joint Committee on Printing. (June 20, 
1936, c. 630, § 2, 49 Stat. 1546.) 

Pursuant to the foregoing statute and in 
order to provide for the prompt publication 
and delivery of the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD 
the Joint Committee on Printing has adopted 
the following rules, to which the attention of 
Senators, Representatives, and Delegates is 
respectfully invited: 

1. Arrangement of the daily Record.—The 
Public Printer shall arrange the contents of 
the daily Recorp as follows: the Senate pro- 
ceedings shall alternate with the House pro- 
ceedings in order of placement in consecu- 
tive issues insofar as such an arrangement is 
feasible, and the Appendix and Dally Digest 
shall follow: Provided, That the makeup of 
the Rxconn shall proceed without regard to 
alternation whenever the Public Printer 
deoms it necessary in order to meet produc- 
tion and delivery schedules. 

2. Type and style-—The Public Printer shall 
print the report of the proceedings and de- 
bates of the Senate and House of Representa- 
tives, as furnished by the Official Reporters of 
the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD, in 744-point type; 
and all matter included in the remarks or 
speeches of Members of Congress, other than 
their own words, and all reports, documents, 
and other matter authorized to be inserted 
in the Recorp shall be printed in 614-point 
type; and all rollcalls shall be printed in 
6-point type. No italic or black type nor 
words in capitals or small capitals shall be 
used for emphasis or prominence; nor will 
unusual indentions be permitted. These re- 
strictions do not apply to the printing of or 
quotations from historical, official, or legal 
documents or papers of which a literal repro- 
duction is necessary. 
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3. Return of manuscript—When manu- 
script is submitted to Members for revision it 
should be returned to the Government Print- 
ing Office not later than 9 o’clock pm. in 
order to insure publication in the Recor is- 
sued on the following morning; and if all of 
said manuscript is not furnished at the time 
specified, the Public Printer is authorized to 
withhold it from the Recorp for 1 day. In no 
case will a speech be printed in the RECORD of 
the day of its delivery if the manuscript is 
furnished later than 12 o’clock midnight. 

4. Tabular matter—The manuscript of 
speeches containing tabular statements to be 
published in the Recorp shall be in the 
hands of the Public Printer not later than 
7 o'clock p.m., to insure publication the fol- 
lowing morning. 

5. Proof furnished. Proofs of leave to 
print“ and advance speeches will not be fur- 
nished the day the manuscript is received but 
will be submitted the following day, whenever 
possible to do so without causing delay in the 
publication of the regular proceedings of 
Congress. Advance speeches shall be set in 
the Recorp style of type, and not more than 
six sets of proofs may be furnished to Mem- 
bers without charge. 

6. Notation of withheld remarks.—If man- 
uscript or proofs have not been returned in 
time for publication in the proceedings, the 
Public Printer will insert the words “Mr. 
addressed the Senate (House or Com- 
mittee). His remarks will appear hereafter 
in the Appendix,” and proceed with the 
printing of the RECORD. 

T. Thirty-day limit—The Public Printer 
shall not publish in the CONGRESSIONAL 
Rxconn any speech or extension of remarks 
which has been withheld for a period ex- 
ceeding 30 calendar days from the date when 
its printing was authorized: Provided, That 
at the expiration of each session of Congress 
the time limit herein fixed shall be 10 days, 
unless otherwise ordered by the committee. 

8. Corrections — The permanent RECORD is 
made up for printing and binding 30 days 
after each daily publication is issued; there- 
fore all corrections must be sent to the Pub- 
lic Printer within that time: Provided, That 
upon the final adjournment of each session 
of Congress the time limit shall be 10 days, 
unless otherwise ordered by the committee: 
Provided further, That no Member of Con- 
gress shall be entitled to make more than 
one revision. Any revision shall consist only 
of corrections of the original copy and shall 
not include deletions of correct material, 
substitutions for correct material, or addi- 
tions of new subject matter. 

9. The Public Printer shall not publish in 
the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD the full report or 
print of any committee or subcommittee 
when said report or print has been previously 
printed. This rule shall not be construed to 
apply to conference reports. 

10(a). Appendix to daily Record-—When 
either House has granted leave to print Gy 
a speech not delivered in either House, (2) a 
newspaper or magazine article, or (3) any 
other matter not germane to the 
ings, the same shall be published in the ‘Ap 

This rule shall not apply to quota- 
tions which form part of a speech of a Mem- 
ber, or to an authorized extension of his own 
remarks: Provided, That no address, speech, 
or article delivered or released subsequently 
to the sine die adjournment of a session of 
Congress may be printed in the CONGRES- 
SIONAL RECORD. 

10(b). Makeup of the Appendtæ.— The Ap- 
pendix to the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD shall be 
made up by successively taking first an ex- 
tension from the copy submitted by the 
Official Reporters of one House and then an 
extension from the copy of the other House, 
so that Senate and House extensions appear 
alternately as far as possible throughout 
the Appendix. The sequence for each House 
shall follow as closely as possible the order or 
arrangement in which the copy comes from 
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the Official Reporters of the respective 
Houses. 


The Official of each House shall 
te and distinctly mark the lead item 
among their extensions. When both Houses 
are in session and submit extensions, the 
lead item shall be changed from one House 
to the other in alternate issues, with the in- 
dicated lead item of the other House appear- 
ing in second place. When only one House 
is in session, the lead item shall be an ex- 
tension submitted by a Member of the House 
in session. 

This rule shall not apply to extensions 
withheld because of volume or equipment 
Umitatlons, which shall be printed immedi- 
ately following the lead items as indicated 
by the Official Reporters in the next issue of 
the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD, nor to RECORDS 
printed after the sine die adjournment of the 
Congress. 

11. Estimate of cost. No extraneous matter 
in excess of two pages in any one instance 
may be printed in the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD 
by a Member under leave to print or to ex- 
tend his remarks unless the manuscript is 
accompanied by an estimate in writing from 
the Public Printer of the probable cost of 
publishing the same, which estimate of cost 
must be announced by the Member when 
such leave is requested; but this rule shall 
not apply to excerpts from letters, tele- 
grams, or articles presented in connection 
with a speech delivered in the course of de- 
bate or to communications from State legis- 
latures, addresses or articles by the President 
and the members of his Cabinet, the Vice 
President, or a Member of Congress. For the 
purposes of this regulation, any one article 
printed in two or more parts, with or with- 
out individual headings, shall be considered 
as a single extension and the two-page rule 
shall apply. The Public Printer or the Official 
Reporters of the House or Senate shall return 
to the Member of the respective House any 
matter submitted for the CONGRESSIONAL 
Recorp which is in contravention of this 


paragraph. 

12. Official Reporters.—The Official Report- 
ers of each House shall indicate on the manu- 
script and prepare headings for all matter to 
be printed in the Appendix, and shall make 
suitable reference thereto at the proper place 
in the proceedings. 


CHANGE OF RESIDENCE 
Senators, Representatives, and Delegates 
who have changed their residences will please 
give information thereof to the Government 
Printing Office, that their addresses may be 
correctly given in the RECORD. 


LAWS RELATIVE TO THE PRINTING OF 
DOCUMENTS 


Either House may order the printing of a 
document not already provided for by law, 
but only when the same shall be accompa- 
nied by an estimate from the Public Printer 
as to the probable cost thereof. Any execu- 
tive department, bureau, board or independ- 
ent Office of the Government submitting re- 
ports or documents in response to inquiries 
from Congress shall submit therewith an 
estimate of the probable cost of printing the 
usual number. Nothing in this section re- 
lating to estimates shall apply to reports or 
documents not exceeding 50 pages (U.S. 
Code, title 44, sec. 140, p. 1938). 

Resolutions for printing extra coples, when 
presented to either House, shall be referred 
immediately to the Committee on House 
Administration of the House of Re ta- 
tives or the Committee on Rules and Admin- 
istration of the Senate, who, in their 
report, shall give the probable cost of the 

printing upon the estimate of the 
Public Printer, and no extra copies shall be 
printed before such committee has 
(U.S. Code, title 44, sec. 133, p. 1937). 


Governor Barron, of West Virginia 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. KEN HECHLER 


OF WEST VIRGINIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, January 11, 1965 


Mr. HECHLER. Mr. Speaker, the 4- 
year term of West Virginia’s 26th Gov- 
ernor, the Honorable William Wallace 
Barron, will come to a close on January 
18, with the inauguration of Hulett C. 
Smith. Under the terms of the State 
constitution, the Governor of West Vir- 
ginia cannot succeed himself. 

Elected in 1960, Governor Barron has 
compiled a remarkable record of progress 
in the Mountain State. From the very 
first day that the late President John F. 
Kennedy was inaugurated on January 
20, 1961, Governor Barron developed a 
woking partnership which has continued 
with President Lyndon B. Johnson. 

The following article by Thomas F. 
Stafford in the January 10, 1965, issue 
of the Charleston (W. Va.) Gazette and 
Daily Mail outlines many features of 
Governor Barron’s remarkable record on 
behalf of West Virginia. The article 
does have one important item, however, 
which should be added. The greatest 
asset in Governor Barron’s success as 
chief executive is the First Lady of West 
Virginia, Mrs. Opal Barron. She will 
long be honored for the dedicated man- 
ner in which she carried the banner of 
West Virginia in support of Governor 
Barron's efforts. 

The article follows: 

Barron's ABILITIES AND ACCOMPLISHMENTS AS 
CHIEF EXECUTIVE Surprise FRIEND, For 
(By Thomas F. Stafford) 

One of Governor Barron's closest friends 
said last week, “Even I was surprised. I 
didn't think he would be as good a Governor 
as he has been.” 

This remark by a tough-minded political 
realist typifies a feeling that prevails around 
the statehouse as the term of West Vir- 
ginia's 26th Governor draws to a close, 

Five years ago, when William Wallace 
Barron announced that he was a candidate, 
his friends and foes alike seemed in agree- 
ment that he would be another in a long 
string of chief executives who spent more 
time enjoying the honors than working at 
the problems of the office. 

He has enjoyed the honors. Like his pre- 
decessor, he has traveled extensively at home 
and abroad. And like a recent ies erin: 
he has been a golf buff. 

UNEMPLOYMENT 

But he hasn’t ignored the problems. 
When he entered office on a cold, blustery 
day in January 1961, unemployment was at 
a shocking 106,000, children were starving, 
and job opportunities were almost nonex- 
istent. West Virginia was tragically de- 
pressed. 
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He struck his first blow for the better life 
by asking the legislature even before taking 
office to create a public works program which 
would provide jobs for the jobless. And 
when outgoing Gov. Cecil Underwood re- 
fused to sign legislation into law which 
would have financed the program, he was 
inaugurated in a dramatic midnight 
ceremony. 

These two actions by Barron demonstrated 
how determined he was to reverse conditions 
which had made West Virginia into one of 
the most economically distressed States in 
the Union. 

NEW PROGRAMS 


During the next 60 days he worked with 
the legislature on programs which are still 
paying-dividends. Among other things he 
was successful in getting a workable job 
retraining act, a departmen of commerce, 
improved support for the schools and col- 
leges, and increased public welfare. 

Probably he will be best remembered for 
what he did in the area of fiscal affairs. 
Where Governor after Governor before him 
had been unsuccessful, he was able to get 
adoption of a State income tax and an in- 
creased consumers sales tax, both at one 
legislative session. 

Last week in the comfort of his office he 
looked back on those turbulent early days of 
his administration and said cooperative effort 
lay behind his accomplishments. He suc- 
ceeded where others failed by getting lobby- 
ing groups to work with him. 

LABOR-MANAGEMENT CONFERENCE 

He did this with a labor-management con- 
ference, where he outlined the problems and 
suggested solutions. The conferees talked 
and debated, but when the conference closed 
they were in accord on what should and could 
be done. 

He looks back on that conference as one of 
the great moments of his administration. “I 
don't take credit for what has happened,” he 
says. “I happened to come along at the right 
time, and I provided leadership.” 

The 1961 legislative session was indeed a 
remarkable exercise in government at work. 
Lobbying elements which had resisted change 
for decades joined forces behind Barron. And 
the brawling in the committee rooms ceased. 
Almost everybody wanted action, and they 
worked at it. 

In tallying up the score, Barron finds that 
this single period in his 4 gubernatorial 
years was the most productive. It provided 
the momentum for what followed, and has 
helped turn West Virginia from a depressed 
State into a reasonably prosperous one. Look 
at the record: 

MILESTONES 

The economy has climbed to successively 
higher alltime levels each year since 1961. 

Unemployment has slumped to approxi- 
mately 40,000. 

Outmigration has been arrested. 

Barron's 4 years in office haven't been with- 
out their lumps. Where he has had the con- 
fidence of the legislature (he never was de- 
feated on a major piece of legislation), he 
hasn't always had the confidence of the 
people. 

Rumors of hanky-panky and administra- 
tive indiscretion have been so widespread 
that 2 years ago the chambers of commerce 
of Huntington and Charleston issued a white 
paper in which they charged that steps 


should be taken to improve the moral tone 
of Government. 

They made no specific charges, and when 
Barron invited their officers to meet with 
him and discuss the indictment in detail, 
they retreated to neutral ground and said 
no more. 

He looks on this incident as proof of non- 
guilt. But he recognizes that the suspicion 
have never abated, and he attributes them 
to some bad Judgments of the early months 
of his administration. 

He points especially to the purchase of 
luxury-type cars by some of his most trusted 
officials. Also, the use of employees as chauf - 
feurs, indiscretion in buying office furniture, 
and expense account padding. 

NEW DIRECTIONS 


Yet he believes that his record will with- 
stand the test of time and history will be 
kind to him. He has good reason for this 
viewpoint. 

His trademark has been that of an ex- 
perimentalist. He has never been one to 
cling to the status quo for security's sake. 
He has been willing to try new things and 
explore the unknown. 

Indicative of his willingness to push out 
into new directions was his decision in early 
1961 to examine the merits of Operation 
Plowshare, a little known area of nuclear 
research. 

Through the explosion of nuclear devices 
underground he hoped to find new uses for 
coal, develop vast deposits of oll which geol- 
ogists believe lle deep within West Virginia, 
and transform limestone into chemicals. 

He put a team of experts to work on the 
project, first advanced by the noted scien- 
tist, Dr. Edward Teller, and they spent a 
year seeking answers. 

They were only partially successful. They 
failed in their primary efforts, but they 
opened up new vistas of research which are 
expected to lead ultimately to an enlarged 
base for the chemical industry. 


WORK TRAINING PROGRAM 

Also, Barron joined in sponsorship of & 
unique jobmaking plan which has since been 
adopted nationally. 

This, too, was a memorable event of his 
first year in office. He went quietly to Mor- 
gantown one morning, where he met with 
the secretary of health, education, and wel- 
fare and worked out a method of turning 
the State public works program into a Fed- 
eral-State operation, 

In so doing, he and those who worked with 
him were able to create 10,000 jobs for the 
chronically unemployed, and start hundreds 
of projects which led to everything from 
streambank reclamation to roadside parks. 

CLEANUP PROGRAM 

The always impeccably dressed Barron 
has such a penchant for neatness that he 
organized a statewide cleanup program. 
Every roadside in the State has been policed, 
hundreds of shacks have been demolished, 
and other unsightly structures have been re- 
furbished. 

He looks on cleanup as one of the most 
satisfying accomplishments of his admin- 
istration. 

His roadside improvement efforts have 
been turned into another channel. He 
formed a commission to restore the historical 
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markers which have deteriorated or disap- 
peared since they were first put up more 
than a quarter century ago. And he has 
asked the commission to assume the leader- 
ship in restoring sites of historical signifi- 
cance. 

The first step in this latter direction was 
taken when he went to Wheeling at the 
height of the centennial year and called for 
restoration of the building where West Vir- 
ginia became a State. A further step to- 
Ward salvaging this famous landmark for 
Posterity was his recommendation to the leg- 
islature that it appropriate funds to buy it. 

PARKS AND RECREATION 


A similar area which has had Barron’s un- 
tiring support has been parks and recrea- 
tion. He was successful in getting $24 mil- 
uon in Federal funds for park improvement, 
and today work is beginning in four coun- 
ties which will lead to some of the most 
elaborate playspots in the East. 

Barron hasn't been one to dodge delicate 
and explosive issues. Throughout his time 
in office civil rights has been a burning ques- 
tion, and on two occasions he demonstrated 
his ability to put down possible trouble be- 
Tore it got started. 

One was when civil rightists organized a 
march from downtown Charleston to the 
Statehouse, and he greeted them at the door 
With a handshake and a friendly smile, 

The other was during the southern Gover- 
nors’ conference at White Sulphur Springs 
2 years ago when another group of civil 
Tights sympathizers went there to demon- 
strate against two southern Governors—Ala- 
bama's George Wallace and Mississippi's Ross 
Barnett—and Barron met them at the gate. 

They asked for a conference with him, and 
out of it grew further gains for the Negro 
race. 

He has been particularly active in improv- 
ing Job opportunities for the Negroes, and he 
fathered the Human Rights Commission, an 
agency of Government now 3 years old. 

* » 


SETTLEMENT OF STRIKES 

Another dramatic event was that of last 
summer when he settled the strike at the 
FMC Corp. plant in South Charleston, After 
many bitter days of idleness, when a settle- 
ment seemed hopeless, he joined with Repre- 
sentative JoHN M. Stack, Jr., in bringing 
management and labor together and finding 
& common ground for agreement. 

His patience and persuasive powers turned 
the trick. He used them again a short time 
later to settle the Sterling Faucet Co. strike 
in Monongalia and Preston Counties. 

The Barron administration record likewise 
is notable in such little known fields as voca- 
tional education and retraining. Procedures 
developed here have been adopted nation- 
ally, and in retraining West Virginia has 
the best placement record in the Nation. 

Barron emphasizes that he is not singu- 
larly responsible for the many accomplish- 
ments of his years in office. “I offered lead- 
ership,” he says, “and there was a great 
public response.” 


Dead Hand of the Past Strikes Imperial 
Valley Farmers 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CRAIG HOSMER 


1 OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, January 11, 1965 


Mr. HOSMER. Mr. Speaker, Interior 
Secretary Stewart Udall has ghoulishly 
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reached into the grave and resurrected a 
dead hand of the past to strike blows 
against the farmers of California’s Im- 
perial Valley. This follows a recent 
arbitrary cutback by the 8 Bu- 
reau of Reclamation of Colorado River 
water to which, by law and contract, 
these farming participants in the free 
enterprise system, unsupported by crop 
props, are entitled. Also it follows action 
by the Federal Government seeking to 
deny them the bracero labor needed to 
harvest their crops. Udall goes back 
over half a century, to 1902, to revive a 
provision of the Federal reclamation law 
limiting delivery of water to farms not 
exceeding 160 acres in size. If, in 1902, 
the law made any sense, it is highly 
questionable that it does now. The mere 
fact that it has never during the past half 
century been enforced in the Imperial 
Valley leads one to believe that the con- 
sistent consensus of history is that it is 
unwise. Nonetheless the Secretary by 
executive flat has peremptorily ordered 
compliance on the high sounding excuse 
that Interior’s failure for decades to en- 
force the limitation “cannot legitimize a 
violation of public policy contrary to the 
spirit and letter of the law.” One won- 
ders about the substance of the sancti- 
mony involved here since Mr, Udall has 
occupied his high office for 4 years now 
without the matter troubling his con- 
science sufficiently to make a move. 
What is behind the sudden zeal now, at 
this late date? On January 2 an edi- 
torial in the San Diego Union news- 
paper hinted that calumny may be in- 
volved. The editorial is as follows: 
MEN oF VISION CREATED IMPERIAL 

It took big men with courage, vision and 
fortitude to make an agricultural mecca out 
of the United States last frontier in Im- 
perial Valley. 

They came to the valley when it was bone 
dry. They suffered privation, hardship and 
want in a vast sprawling desert region hostile 
to man. With their imagination, initiative 
and calloused hands they conquered the re- 
gion and made it a showcase for farming. 

Now men of Washington would undo all 
of this with strokes of a bureaucratic pen. 

Meddling bureaucrats told Imperial Valley 
farmers and ranchers they cannot have water 
unless individuals own only 160 irrigated 
acres each, 

In Imperial Valley, water is life itself. 
‘The sudden Department of the Interior dic- 
tum on land ownership overlooks water rights 
dating back to first settlement of the valley, 
a superior court decision and a ruling of 
then Interior Secretary Ray L. Wilbur in 
1933. 

The decisions held that the 1902 Reclama- 
tion Act did not only apply to lands with 
water rights already under cultivation, such 
as those in Imperial Valley. To have held 
otherwise would have been an ex post facto 
decision. : 

A solid foundation and the 1902 decisions 
gave Imperial Valley the impetus to prosper 
and make full use of the All-American Canal 
for irrigation. For 31 years no official voice 
was raised in protest. 

Now the Secretary of Interior has ruled 
that the 160-acre limitation must apply, 
whether or not the area is large enough to 
form an economic farming unit. 

It must be assumed that regardless of who 
owns how much land the total water use in 
the 430,000-acre irrigation district is the 
same. What then are the underlying motives 
of the Secretary of Interior to make his move 
at the present time? 
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Isn’t it strange that the Department of 
Interior decision on Imperial Valley came at 
a crucial time in California's negotiations 
to keep its rightful share of 4.4 million acre- 
feet of water annually in perpetuity from the 
Colorado River? 

California claims this right is inherent in 
any discussion of a Pacific Southwest regional 
water plan, which is a significant fact. Sec- 
retary of Interior Udall only wants the Tight 
to exist 25 years. 

This is the second body blow the Federal 
Government has dealt Imperial Valley farm- 
ers this year. The first was a decision not to 
renew the bracero migrant labor program 
which is so important in harvesting valley 
crops. een strange acts from a gov- 
ernment which says it is = 
culture. á E 

Mr. Udall’s decision for Imperial Valley is 
blatantly political leverage and an inate 65 
all Californians. The full force of official, 
legal and public opinion must be brought to 
bear to make him back down. 


The New Era of Labor Relations 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ADAM C. POWELL 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, January 11, 1965 


Mr. POWELL. Mr. Speaker, the fol- 
lowing article was written by Ed C. 
Leach, president of Jack Tar Hotels in 
America. As one of this country's en- 
lightened and outstanding businessmen, 
Mr. Leach candidly discusses the new era 
of labor relations which has been oc- 
casioned by the passage of the 1964 civil 
rights law, and suggests that business 
will continue to prosper if management 
takes a positive approach to implement- 
ing the requirements of fair employment 
throughout this country. Icommend Mr. 
Leach for his business statesmanship in 
this very critical area of human rela- 
tions. 

The article follows: 

THE PRESIDENT'S POINT OF VIEW 

We are all about to enter a new era of la- 
bor relations, an era motivated by the new 
civil rights law, While the Federal fair em- 
ployment practices section of the law does 
not go into effect until July 1965, it is not 
too early to make our position clear, 

May I say now, Jack Tar management is 
100 percent committed to compliance with 
the fair employment law and will devote 
concentrated effort to identifying and elimi- 
nating discriminatory practices in our hotels. 

Resistance to change is a common and well- 
known human reaction based on fear of the 
unknown. A new way is always strange, 
threatening, and laden with uncertainly, 
even if it is an improvement over the old. 

But we have time. Time to explain, to an- 
swer questions, to dispel fears. Communica- 
tion is the key, and it must be a two-way 
road. We cannot pass down desired infor- 
mation if we do not hear the questions. We 
can’t dissipate fear if we are unaware of 
the form it has taken. 

Above all, let our approach be positive. 
The old order changes. The hospitality in- 
dustry will continue—and prosper. But only 
if we keep up with the times. 

Let's face it, for many years it has been 
the practice in our company to evaluate the 
individual on his or her ability, integrity, 
willingness to cooperate with fellow em- 
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ployees, relations with guests, and years of 
service. To the best of our ability, we have 
assigned jobs to the employee we felt most 
acceptable to the guest for that particular 
responsibility. 

Now there is a law to that effect. If there 
are those still with us who have not carried 
out the basic intent of our company in their 
employee relations, conformity to this new 
law will necessitate a change in their ways. 
But I would like to feel that the majority of 
our supervisors need simply to continue our 
basic practice and policy of fair dealings with 
all employees—changing in a few areas where 
lack of public acceptance has sometimes in 
the past prohibited the normal advancement 
of competent people. 

As has often been pointed out in this col- 
umn, one man alone can accomplish only 
that which can be done by his own two 
hands and his brain—a limited area of 
achievement. But a team of men sharing 
the problems and successes of a business 
without bias or petty Jealousy can whip any 
competition under practically any situation. 


Farley Lauds Great Society 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CHARLES L. WELTNER 


OF GEORGIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, January 11, 1965 


Mr. WELTNER. Mr. Speaker, At- 
lanta has always welcomed distinguished 
visitors. On November 16, 1964, Mr. 
James A. Farley, former Postmaster Gen- 
eral and now chairman of the board of 
the Coca-Cola Export Corp., addressed 
the Rotary Club of Atlanta. 

Paul Valentine, of the Atlanta Journal, 
has summarized Mr. Farley’s speech in 
his usual succinct manner: 

FARLEY Henze, LAUDS GREAT SOCIETY 
(By Paul Valentine) 

James Farley, former Postmaster General 
under President Roosevelt, predicted Monday 
President Johnson's proposed Great Society 
will go down “among the greatest and most 
prosperous times in American history.” 

He told a luncheon gathering of Atlanta 
Rotarians at the Dinkler Plaza Hotel, “the 
Johnson administration will be known as the 
second era of good feeling—the first such era 
since President Monroe.“ 

In a brief review of American history, Mr. 
Farley took several past Presidents to task, 
compared President Johnson to President 
Jefferson and pooh-poohed the Republican 
criticism that the Johnson administration 
is trying to usurp congressional and judicial 
authority. 

"President Johnson has returned to the 
interpretation of the Constitution given to 
it by President Jefferson,” he said. “Presi- 
dent Jefferson insisted that the Executive 
should offer its leadership to the country 
through the Congress. President Jefferson 
accordingly always consulted Congress before 
offering legislation. 

“Indeed, he, himself, frequently even at- 
tended party caucuses and when he could 
not, sent Albert Gallatin, his Secretary of 
the Treasury. The result was a smoothly 
flowing cooperation instead of unnecessary 
conflict and misunderstanding.” 

Mr. Farley observed, “President Johnson 
has already demonstrated the soundness of 
877 N concept and his own mastry 
of it.” 
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President Johnson's actions “reprent the 
most dynamic return to a working Constitu- 
tion that the country has witnessed in a 
century and a half,” he said. 

A former Democratic National Committee 
chairman during the 1930's and now board 
chairman of the Coca-Cola Export Corp., Mr. 
Farley criticized five past Presidents—in- 
cluding Franklin Delano Roosevelt—for fail- 
ing to follow the Jeffersonian technique of 
working through and with Congress to ac- 
complish administration goals. 

President Jackson, he said, was the first 
offender by presuming that since he was the 
only official in the Nation elected by all of 
the people, “he was the sole spokesman for 
the Nation.” 

President Lincoln sidetracked Congress, he 
sald, regarding his Cabinet as “an unneces- 
sary nuisance and Congress merely as a 
necessary nuisance.” 

President Theodore Rooseyelt “flouted the 
Congress even, at one time, declaring that 
the beauty of being President was that nine- 
tenths of his illegal acts were never even 
questioned,” Mr. Farley said. 

President Wilson “attacked both Congress 
and business, declaring * * * that he prom- 
ised the financial markets a gallows higher 
than Haman's.” 

During the great depression, President 
Franklin Roosevelt received an enormous 
popular mandate but “completely misinter- 
pretend” it, Mr. Farley said. He plunged the 
country into the unnecessary Supreme Court 
fight without even consulting the Congress. 
The result is history. The Congress rebelled 
against President Roosevelt * * and the 
Nation sustained the Congress on this issue.” 

Because of President Johnson's return to 
Jeffersonian practices, Mr. Farley said, “I 
predict the greatest era of harmony since 
President Monroe, an era when the country 
will not be paralyzed by the gigantic and 
unnecessary struggles between the three 
great branches (legislative, judicial, and ex- 
ecutive) of our Government.” 


Address by the Very Reverend Edward 
J. Burke, C.M., President of St. John’s 
University, Brooklyn, N.Y. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. EUGENE J. KEOGH 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, January 11, 1965 


Mr, KEOGH. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the REC- 
orp, I include the following address by 
the Very Reverend Edward J. Burke, 
C.M., president of St. John’s University, 
Brooklyn, N.Y., at the third annual jour- 
nalistic achievement awards luncheon 
sponsored by the Equitable Savings & 
Loan Association and held at the Towers 
ae Brooklyn, N.Y., on October 28, 

It gives me a great deal of pleasure to be 
here this afternoon, and I want to thank our 
host, Mr, Andrew Roscoe, for his kindness in 
giving me this opportunity to talk to you for 
a few minutes. First of all, I would like to 
extend my heartiest congratulations to the 
representatives of those newspapers which 
have been granted recognition for the splen- 
did work they did in publicizing the happen- 
ings of the borough of Brooklyn. 

I feel very much at home here today among 
the members of the fourth estate whom we 
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are honoring, because I feel that your work 
and mine are very much alike. There are 
many obvious similarities between a news- 
paper and a university. Both are dedicated 
to community service. Both have as their 
objective the informing or the teaching of 
the public. Arthur Brisbane, one of the 
most famous newspapermen of all times, 
believed that an editor's job can be four- 
fold: he can teach, attack, defend, or praise. 
But teaching, he insisted, is the most im- 
portant and the most difficult. His words 
apply with equal force to a professor's role 
in a university. A university communicates 
knowledge, which is yesterday's news; a news- 
paper disseminates today's happenings which 
will become future knowledge. Both a uni- 
versity and a newspaper exercise vigilance 
against intellectual impoverishment: a unl- 
versity conducts research to create new 
knowledge; a newspaper makes investiga- 
tions to produce news. Both require an 
available fund of accumulated knowledge, to 
function: the university has its library; 
newspaper, its morgue. A university lives by 
exposing students to truth; a newspaper, by 
disclosing facts to readers. Both must be 
independent, fair, honest, responsible, and 
accurate. Joseph Pulitzer emphasized in his 
creed: What a newspaper needs in its news, 
in its headlines, and on its editorial page 
is terseness, humor, descriptive power, satire, 
originality, good literary style, clever con- 
densation, and accuracy, accuracy, accuracy. 
Both the newspaper and the university would 
be sorely missed, If through some reason or 
other, they were to terminate their respec- 
tive role in a community. 

It is about this role in the community— 
that is, the role of the press—that I would 
now like to say a few words, The newspaper 
strives for community improvement or en- 
hancement. It does much more than reflect 
the life of the community: it helps to make 
the life of the community. A newspaper per- 
forms this commendable function to the de- 
gree that it exercises a sense of responsibility 
in molding a right community life. This 
responsibility is evidenced by the manner in 
which a newspaper serves, watches over, and 
helps to develop a community. 

A newspaper serves the public by the 
variety and volume of news it prints. This 
news is either local, State, National, or inter- 
national in content. Because of the inevit- 
able volume of daily news, judicious editing 
is required, so that only the most interest- 
ing and pertinent items are selected for pub- 
lication. In the matter of local news, proper 
attention and adequate coverage must be 
given to those issues, events, and personalities 
directly related to the community. A com- 
munity reader's interest is naturally drawn 
to information dealing with local school in- 
tegration, politics, clubs, athletics, human 
interest, and so forth. The local reader 18 
also interested in announcements of social 
and educational events, and a host of other 
items that reveal unmistakably the newspa- 
per’s aim to render not only informative but 
also practical service. To the degree that 
the newspaper offers a variety and a volume 
of local news, it is demonstrating its desire, 
its willingness, indeed its commitment, to 
serve the community. 

A newspaper watches over a community 
through the role it plays in combating the 
evils of slums and moral decay. Because a 
newspaper is intimately involved in the life 
of a community, it naturally wants to safe- 
guard that community against physical and 
moral deterioration. A newspaper is, in 3 
sense, the eyes and voice of a community and 
would be remiss if it did not show a con- 
science articulated by a pointing of the 
finger as it exposes filth in any form. In 
performing this task, a newspaper gives 
evidence of its independence. This role re- 
quires courage and patience, persistence and 
calmness, for the attempt to extirpate any 
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evil must be deliberate. It involves a well- 
Planned campaign geared to achieve prac- 
tical results and not merely to arouse local 
excitement. We have been indeed blessed 
in America with courageous newspapermen 
who did not flinch when a nasty job had 
to be done and whose names have been im- 
mortalized in the history of American jour- 
Dalism. 

A newspaper helps to develop a community 
by its efforts to create a sound moral cli- 
mate and firm social, economic, and political 
foundations in the community. From its 
earliest days journalism has sought to in- 
fluence mankind, This may be regarded as 
the educational function of a newspaper and 
is reflected most effectively in its editorials, 
that have been defined as short essays 
Steeped in the sense of timeliness. This 
function is evidenced especially around elec- 
tion time when newspaper editorials are de- 
Voted to pointing up and clarifying cam- 
paign issues, to comparing or contrasting 
the qualifications of political candidates, 
and even to making recommendations among 
the various aspirants for office whose elec- 
tion will most benefit the community. At 
other times, editorials are devoted to a con- 
sideration of the moral, social, and economic 
Problems that concern the community. It 
is for this reason that individual editors and 
newspapers have won great community re- 
gard, because its citizens appreciate the 
character and the efforts of those who are 
working in behalf of the community's in- 
terest and welfare. 

We in Brooklyn have been blessed in the 
attention and the concern which our metro- 
politan papers have given to us in the past 
few years, We have been particularly grati- 
fied with the Brooklyn sections which many 
of the papers have included in their dally 
coverage. We would, however, today like to 
urge all of you and especially the managing 
editors and city editors, to go one step fur- 
ther and help the Borough of Brooklyn to 
assume its rightful place in the metropoli- 
tan community by :ncluding our activities in 
your citywide editions. 

To fulfill your responsibility to us in sery- 
ing, watching over, and helping to develop 
the community of Brooklyn, it is essential 
that you cause the people of the entire metro- 
Politan area to become aware of the life and 
the aspirations of the people in Brooklyn. 

You are our newspapers; the newspapers 
of the city of New York. We are a large part 
of the city of New York. May I ask you to 
Consider seriously the question of whether 
you are doing everything that we have the 
Tight to expect from our newspapers and 
Whether you are serving the entire commu- 
nity as fully as you can. Thank you. 


No Major Changes for Great Society 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CLARK MacGREGOR 


OF MINNESOTA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, January 11, 1965 


Mr. MacGREGOR. Mr. Speaker, a re- 
Spected newspaper columnist, Mr. Rich- 
ard Wilson, has written about “The Great 
Society” in a column appearing in the 
Minneapolis Morning Tribune of January 
8, 1965. I request that it be reprinted 
here: 

No Mason CHANGES FOR Great SOCIETY 

(By Richard Wilson) 

When the President's program is studied 

Carefully in the context of what he has said 
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both publicly and privately, the Great So- 
ciety idea gets into better perspective. It is 
a slogan for the continuation and expansion 
of welfare programs. 

Of the 20-odd specific proposals in the 
state of the Union message, at least three- 
fourths are extensions or improvements of 
existing welfare programs which are virtually 
self-initiating or were implicit expansions of 
programs begun in the Kennedy or Eisen- 
hower administrations. 

Another fraction includes Kennedy pro- 
posals which Congress would not adopt, or 
such measures as the proposed excise tax cut 
which was part of the deal on last year's 
income tax cut, and the repeal of section 
14B of the Taft-Hartley Act pledged in the 
Democratic platforms of 1960 and 1984. 

The Great Society aspects boll down to 
increasing the antipoverty program; pushing 
for medicare; Federal, State, and local co- 
operation on highway and street beautifica- 
tion; the Appalachia plan; a new attempt 
to get more funds for education by skirting 
the church-state Issue; more money for parks 
and recreation areas; heavier concentration 
on urban problems. 

There is nothing unique or earth shaking 
about any of this. A new dawn has not yet 
Uluminated the sky. 

But there is a central theme which is of 
interest and possibly of long-range impor- 
tance. President Johnson is trying to cut 
back on defense and agriculture outlays, 
along with economies in other Government 
operations, so as to be freer to increase out- 
lays on welfare programs which have their 
chief impact in urban areas. The urban 
theme is predominant, as it undoubtedly 
should be in a Nation which has changed so 
since World War II. 

The Johnson program is an attempt to ad- 
just Government operations to these changes, 
Among the major aspects of these changes 
are the greater concentration of people in 
metropolitan areas, the revolution in agri- 
cultural technology, the improvement in in- 
dustrial processes called automation, the 


alteration in defense requirements caused by. 


the perfection of nuclear missiles, and the 
social revolution for racial equality. 

President Johnson speaks of seeking the 
unity of man with the world he has built, 
with the knowledge that can save or destroy 
him, with the cities which can stimulate 
or stifle him, with the wealth and machines 
which can enrich or menace his spirit, 

It should be obvious that no slogan like 
the Great Soclety and no program like that 
now being outlined can be equal to adjusting 
man readily to the changes he has wrought. 
It is of the essence of the changes—save in 
the defense and space fields—that they have 
been wrought by man and not by his gov- 
ernment. 

Free men created these great cities and 
metropolitan areas and their mixed beauty 
and ugliness; free men have changed beyond 
recognition the face of agriculture; free 
men have built great new industries and 
enterprises and expanded old ones. 

The Government has found itself in the 
grip of an onrush of progress which has 
created new social problems—unemployment 
and poverty in the midst of unparalleled 
plenty, the uprooting of millions of farmers, 
the intolerable aspects of metropolitan life, 
pockets of despair and decay left behind in 
man's march of progress. 

The Johnson program is more a response 
to the problems created by an already great 
society because it was built so great and so 
fast that it is a program to build such a 
society. The society is well along in its own 
construction. It is growing bigger and bigger 
and the Government is hard put to keep up 
with it. 

This is essentially the problem Mr. John- 
son has now: just how far it is prudent to 
go in proposing the almost limitless measures 
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which might be undertaken if man were 
to be adjusted to the world he has built. 

In spite of what seems a bewildering array 
of proposals, Mr. Johnson has chosen the 
path of restraint. He compromises the edu- 
cation issue and seeks by wile to get a start 
on helping both private and public schools. 
He looks warily at the problem caused by 
the fact that 1 million of the 3 million farm- 
ers can produce all the food we need domes- 
tically and for export, and they do not need, 
very much, the farm benefits they are re- 
celying. He is capitalizing on the fact that 
defense expenditures can be cut. 

So he emerges with an elaborate program 
of small starts on big projects, boosts or 
economies in old projects to try to cope with 
88 which a great society has already 
crea 


Local Public Works Act of 1965 
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HON. JOHN A. BLATNIK 


OF MINNESOTA 
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Mr. BLATNIK. Mr. Speaker, I am to- 
day introducing a bill, the Local Public 
Works Act of 1965, to provide Federal 
grants-in-aid for towns and cities of all 
sizes to help them finance virtually the 
whole range of needed local public 
works—water and sewer systems, hos- 
pitals, public buildings, community cen- 
ters, parks and playgrounds, and the like, 
This will help to meet one of the most 
urgent needs now facing us, the need for 
increased public investment. 

No one can deny that public facilities 
are essential to community life. They are 
a prerequisite to public investment and 
economic growth. They are also neces- 
sary to the livability of our towns and 
cities and the achievement of President 
Johnson’s “Great Society.” 

It is equally undeniable that State and 
local governments today face a financial 
crisis. The rapid urbanization of our 
people and the rising standards of sery- 
ices and facilities demanded by our citi- 
zens have placed impossible burdens on 
the limited tax bases of State and local 
governments. No local government can 
continue to raise its taxes indefinitely 
without the danger of driving industry 
and employment elsewhere. No local tax 
base enjoys the diversity or the strength 
of the Federal Government which rightly 
or wrongly has largely preempted the 
most fruitful source of revenues through 
the Federal income tax. By far the 
largest part of these Federal revenues 
comes from the people and business firms 
in our towns and cities and it is only right 
that we should reinvest those funds to 
help meet urgent local needs. 

State and local governments have 
struggled valiantly to meet their respon- 
sibilities. Their taxes have risen more 
rapidly than Federal taxes and their debt 
has risen more rapidly than Federal debt, 
In spite of this, a backlog of needed im- 
provements and additions to our inven- 
tory of community facilities has built up 
running into billions of dollars. Even in 
our most prosperous years public invest- 
ment has been an economic stepchild and 
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had to sept aside for the satisfaction of 
other wants. Given the tremendous an- 
nual increase in our needs in this field 
to serve our rapidly growing urban popu- 
lation, we cannot expect to eliminate this 


backlog overnight. It will require a con- 


tinuing effort and one which will grow 
larger and more costly every year that 
we delay. Meanwhile, the quality of life 
in our cities suffers in ways ranging from 
threats to health from polluted water to 
threats to economic growth from over- 
crowded traffic and other facilities. 

There is also a growing recognition 
among economists that expanded pub- 
lic investment is essential to continued 
prosperity. The current uptrend has 
lasted far longer than most analysts 
had expected and now there is almost a 
chorus of prediction that the economy 
ever-expanding labor force, even a level- 
second half of this year. Given our 
ever expanding labor force, even a level- 
ing off is a critical problem which can 
add heavily to the millions of American 
men and women now out of work. 

Just yesterday I read in the Wash- 
ington Post of an interview with Gard- 
ner Ackley, Chairman of the President’s 
Council of Economic Advisers, in which 
he expressed concern for the latter part 
of 1965. He stated, and I quote: on bal- 
ance I would expect a somewhat faster 
expansion in the first part of the year 
and some slowing down in the latter 
half.” He went on to say that “if there 
is cause for disappointment about the 
1965 outlook it is that the foreseeable 
gains in output are not sufficiently large 
to sustain our recent progress in re- 
ducing unemployment.” Many econo- 
mists express even deeper concern over 
the outlook and a recent analysis in the 
U.S. News & World Report suggested 
that unemployment by the end of 1965 
might be one million higher than our 
present intolerable level. I believe this 
clearly indicates that now is the time to 
launch a program to step up local pub- 
lic construction activity. 

There is growing recognition of the 
fact that only a Federal grant program 
has the power to stimulate local public 
works investment to the extent needed. 
Such a program was strongly endorsed 
by the AFL-CIO last November and it has 
the warmest endorsement of the mayors 
of our towns and cities. It is also en- 
dorsed by the National Association of 
Home Builders who know from first- 
hand experience how the shortage of 
community facilities inflates land prices 
by creating an artificial shortage of land 
available for development and adds to 
the burden of local real estate taxes. 
These factors have the effect of pricing 
many middle income families out of the 
market for new homes. 

Mr. Speaker, my bill would authorize 
$2 billion annually to cover up to two- 
thirds of the cost of nearly the whole 
range of local public works—schools, 
which will be treated under separate leg- 
islation, would not be covered by my bill. 
These grants would be available to every 
town and city without regard to size and 
there would be the further provision 
that economically depressed areas would 
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receive grants up to 75 percent. I believe 
that this bill is urgently needed and I 
anticipate that the Committee on Public 
Works will place it high on its agenda 
and begin action on it in the near future. 


Independence Day of Chad 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
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Mr. POWELL. Mr. Speaker, today 
marks the fifth anniversary of the in- 
dependence of the Republic of Chad. On 
this memorable occasion, we wish to ex- 
tend farm felicitations to His Excellency 
Francois Tombalbay, President of Chad; 
and to His Excellency Boukar Abdoul, the 
Chad Ambassador to the United States. 

The Republic of Chad came into be- 
ing very early in 1960. Thus as an in- 
dependent and sovereign entity it is less 
than 5 years old. It has an area of some 
450,000 square miles with a population 
just under 3 million. For a long time 
part of French Equatorial Africa, it be- 
came a member of the French commu- 
nity as a state late in 1958, and a few 
months later it formed an economic 
union with the three other territories of 
French Equatorial Africa. All these suc- 
cessive steps represented carefully 
planned preliminaries to the proclama- 
tion of Chad's independence on January 
11, 1960, and the founding of the Chad 
Republic. 

The people of the Republic of Chad 
have done well in keeping the vast ex- 
pense of their country in relative peace 
and quiet. It is one of the few countries 
in Africa, and certainly one of the few 
among the newly created independent 
states on that continent, in which there 
is little internal disturbance, and in 
which the republican form of govern- 
ment has had fair success. The people 
of Chad, who are hard workers and quite 
jealous of the freedom they have ac- 
quired, seem determined to maintain it 
at any cost. In many ways the people of 
the Republic of Chad, with their demo- 
cratic institutions and their zeal to im- 
prove their economy through sheer hard 
work, have set a fine example to their 
immediate neighbors and other states in 
Africa. 

The country is not abundantly rich 
with resources. Cotton cultivation and 
animal husbandry are the most impor- 
tant activities in the country. There are 
certain potential possibilities for some 
extractive industries, and in the develop- 
mental budget, with French financial 
aid, some definite improvements are en- 
visaged. The Republic of Chad is part of 
the French community of states, and it 
is also a member of the United Nations. 
On the fifth anniversary of their Inde- 
pendence Day we wish success to the peo- 
ple of the Republic of Chad in all their 
worthwhile endeavors. 
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Mr. HOSMER. Mr. Speaker, the Oc- 
tober 1964 issue of Catholic Layman 
carried an article so significant in rela- 
tion to the issue of free narcotics clinics 
for dope addicts that the U.S. Bureau 
of Narcotics is interested in its wide dis- 
semination. William L. Roper, the au- 
thor of the article, believes we must not 
relax law enforcement procedure. He 
calls for support for antinarcotics legis- 
lation and cure of addicts. He believes 
free narcotics clinics would only com- 
pound our problem. He feels they would 
be most dangerous, since they would tend 
to increase the possibility of more 
youngsters becoming slaves of the deadly 
habit-forming drugs. 

Mr. Roper's excellent article follows: 

FREE DOPE CLINICS Won't HELP 
(By William L. Roper) 

It has become fashionable in certain cir- 
cles to advocate the establishment of govern- 
ment clinics, where drug addicts will be given 
drugs free or for a nominal fee. 

Considerable propaganda has been used to 
promote this idea and sell it to the American 
public, In fact, the New York Academy of 
Medicine has worked out an elaborate plan 
for the proposed operation of such clinics 
on a 24-hour-day basis throughout the Na- 
tion. While proponents of the free clinics 
are still not agreed on all detalls for operating 
them, the experiment does have strong sup- 
port. 

Those favoring the free clinic argue that it 
will reduce the illicit narcotics traffic, which 
is now a major source of revenue for organ- 
ized crime in the United States. A second 
benefit, according to sponsors of the experi- 
ment, is that the plan will tend to remove 
from narcotic addiction the stigma of crim- 
inality, and therefore make the probiem of 
cure and rehabilitation easier. 

“So you see,” one advocate of the free clinic 
theory explained enthusiastically, “we would 
be helping a lot of poor, unfortunate people 
who are almost incurably addicted, and 
would at the same time strike a death blow 
at organized crime.” 

But is this line of reasoning valid? What 
assurances do we have that tt would not 
increase drug addiction, especially among 
the young, and create an even greater na- 
tional drug problem? 

These are but a few of the serious ques- 
tions suggested by the proposal for free drug 
clinics. Persons who know the soul-dead- 
ening effects of addictive drugs are appalled 
by the dangers of this experiment. Some 
feel that all taxpayers would become acces- 
sories in a scheme designed to make an ad- 
dict more comfortable while he or she com- 
mits suicide by degrees. 

Aside from any moral issue, many thought- 
ful citizens oppose creation of another privil- 
eged class the free dopers“ —in a welfare 
state. Recent senatorial investigations have 
disclosed that we now have thousands of 
persons living idle, debauched lives on wel- 
fare funds. The average, hard-working tax- 
Payer does not wish to be compelled to sup- 


port more irresponsible persons in vicious 
habits. 
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“But these free shots and free pills would 
keep the addicts from committing criminal 
acts to get the stuff,” argues the advocate 
of the clinics, “It would reduce jail and 
court costs, and actually be cheaper for the 
taxpayer in the long run.” 

This argument, like others favoring the 
proposal, is open to question. 

The very real and dangerous possibility is 
that if such clinics were established they 
might encourage many youngsters to ex- 
periment with addictive drugs. As in many 
known cases, such experiments could lead 
to life-time addiction. 

This is one of the threats that exists in 
removing the aura of criminality and giving 
drug addiction the stamp of respectability. 

Wouldn't it be possible for an impression- 
able, adventurous teenager to get the mis- 
taken notion that society approved or at 
least condoned drug addiction when he sees 
that the Government has provided free dos- 
age clinics? And wouldn't it be equally nat- 
ural for him to assume that drug addiction 
was not too bad, since he could get free 
drugs if he became hooked? 

With the juveniles’ fear of becoming an 
addict lessened, his tempters would find it 
easier to get him to try a shot “just once.” 

When one weighs these possibilities, it 
becomes clear that free clinics, instead of 
helping to solve America’s drug problem, 
might contrarily magnify it and increase its 
danger, especially among the young. 

These are the possibilities that the pub- 
lic must keep in mind when considering the 
free clinic experiment. It is always much 
easier to stop a program before it gets started 
than after it becomes a routine, an accepted 
project. 

So far, those advocating the free drug 
clinics have not agreed on any one plan, al- 
though the proposal of the New York Acad- 
emy of Medicine is the most publicized one. 
The academy proposes the establishment 
throughout the country of narcotic clinics 
in connection with general hospitals. These 
Proposed clinics would be open 24 hours a 
day, 7 days a week. Addicts would be 
issued registration or identity cards, which 
they would be required to present in obtain- 
ing their drugs. In theory, these identity 
cards would prevent them from obtaining 
more than their quota, and from getting 
drugs at more than one dispensary. 

According to the New York plan, addicts 
would first have to undergo initial hospital- 
ization that would establish the existence of 
addiction and allow for medical and psychi- 
atric diagnosis. Such examinations would 
determine the patient’s “minimum needs for 
narcotics.” 

But will any minimum quantity satisfy a 
Teal addict? 

Many students of addiction are convinced 
that it will not; they believe that the whole 
idea of the free clinic will not work, because 
of this fact. They contend that receiving a 
minimum quantity of narcotics will not sat- 
isfy the addict, unless it is enough to blot 
out his withdrawal symptoms and at the 
Same time give him the stimulation he craves. 
They explain that while it is comparatively 
simple to determine the minimum quantity 
necessary to keep the addict from discom- 
fort, this dosage will not satisfy the average 
addict. He will always crave more than the 
prescribed dosage. 

There are additional loopholes in the plan. 
For instance, it will be most difficult to guard 
aganist card forgery and multiple registra- 
tion, to prevent addicts from making the 
rounds of free dispensaries. For no matter 
how often an addict gets a free shot, he will 
always want more; he may even turn to illicit 
sources for the additional booster shot. 

Consequently, the argument that free dis- 
pensaries will virtually eliminate the illicit 
drug traffic appears excessively optimistic. 

After carefully studying the proposal for 
free government drug clinics, the American 
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Medical Association Council on Mental 
Health went on record as opposing the ex- 
periment. In a 1957 report, the council 
expressed the opinion that such clinics 
should not be established. 

Proponents of the new venture in nar- 
cotics control refused to accept the AMA 
verdict. They continue their activity, fre- 
quently citing British practices and urging 
their adoption in this country. The British, 
they contend, do provide free drugs for ad- 
dicts 

But what these advocates fail to point out 
is that there is a vast difference between 
British policies and those in the United 
States because Britain does not have the 
acute addiction problem that prevails in 
America. One of the major differences in 
the two countries“ control methods is that 
in Great Britain, responsibility for the treat- 
ment of addiction cases rests with the medi- 
cal profession and the individual, while in 
the United States (addiction has never been 
a Federal crime in the United States, al- 
though it has been a criminal offense under 
some State laws) the Government exercises 
a moral obligation to see that the addict is 
cured if possible, instead of being pampered 
in his addiction. The Supreme Court has 
ruled that it is professionally improper for 
a physician to prescribe narcotics for an ad- 
dict without trying to cure him. 

In England, however, only a committee of 
doctors determines the proper professional 
conduct in dealing with addiction problems. 

The British committee of physicians es- 
tablishes three conditions under which nar- 
cotics or other addictive drugs may be given 
addicts: 

Where the patient is being treated by the 
gradual withdrawal method in the hope of 
effecting a cure. 

Where, following an attempted cure, it is 
found that the patient has severe withdrawal 
symptoms which make discontinuance of 
drugs dangerous or inadvisable. 

Where there is evidence that the patient 
can only lead a relatively normal life with 
the ald of drugs. 

Since the system has worked with fair suc- 
cess in England, there has been a growing 
clamor in America to try the same approach 
to the problem in this country. The idea 
would be to place more emphasis on addic- 
tion as a medical problem, and thereby de- 
emphasize its criminal aspect. This, of 
course, means downgrading the rigid enforce- 
ment and punishment policies which we have 
relied upon in the past, and substituting 
hospitals for jails. 

Such thinking has led to an experiment, 
sponsored by the National Association for 
the Prevention of Addiction to Narcotics 
(NAPAN), a private, nonprofit group of doc- 
tors and others interested in addiction. On 
September 12, 1963, NAPAN announced that 
it was sponsoring the establishment of two 
clinic projects to determine whether nar- 
cotic addicts can be treated successfully on 
an outpatient basis. The two clinics to be 
established will be located in New York and 
in the Los Angeles area. 

The initial projects would be carried out 
by established medical centers; the aim 
would be to cure addicts by administering 
decreasing doses of narcotics while also giv- 
ing the patients intensive psychiatric treat- 
ment. (There is a danger in permitting pri- 
vate organizations to undertake the treat- 
ment of narcotic addiction by using nar- 
cotics as proposed by NAPAN.) 

The purpose of these experimental clinics 
is to settle a fierce controversy among medical 
and law enforcement officials about whether 
addicts can be cured while living outside a 
hospital or institution. Dr. S. Bernard Wor- 
tis, chairman of psychiatry and neurology 
at New York University’s School of Medicine, 
as head of NAPAN’s medical advisory board, 
believes addiction can be cured on an out- 
patient basis. A drive to raise $1 million 
for the experiment is now underway. 
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This new approach is revolutionary; both 
the American Medical Association and the 
U.S. Bureau of Narcotics have in recent years 
vigorously o projects to treat addicts 
through outpatient clinics. Now those favor- 
ing the British system, which would make 
addiction a medical rather than a criminal 
problem, have gained an opening wedge. 

There are good reasons for doubting that 
such a project will succeed. One is that 
there is no clear and convincing evidence 
that addicts can be cured without hospital 
treatment im a drug-free environment. 
Similar outpatient treatments in New York 
several years ago resulted in a scandal. At 
that time, an investigation disclosed that 
several unscrupulous physicians had been 
getting rich by the indiscriminate prescrip- 
tion of drugs to addicts. They were main- 
taining addiction, not curing it. 

Yet it is New York physicians who are now 
spearheading the new experimental approach. 
The New York County Medical Society has 
strongly endorsed the outpatient treatment 
project. 

Meanwhile, both New York State and Cali- 
fornia, where most of the Nation’s narcotic 
addicts reside, are working on plans for new 
institutions to be built and operated for the 
exclusive treatment of addicts. So far, in- 
stitutionalized treatment, such as that pro- 
vided by hospitals in Lexington, Ky., and 
Fort Worth, Tex., offers the best hope for 
cures. 

The Public Health Service Hospitals at 
Lexington and Fort Worth were opened ig 
the 1930's for the treatment of Federal pris- 
oners who were narcotic drug addicts; 1929 
legislation also authorized these two hospi- 
tals to accept voluntary patients if beds were 
available; at present, 75 percent of the ad- 
dicts being treated at Lexington alone are 
voluntary patients. 

Treatment of a convicted or yoluntary 
patient at the Kentucky hospital, for ex- 
ample, begins with a complete physical ex- 
amination and recording of his medical his- 
tory. Next comes the withdrawal period in 
which prescribed drugs are given in regu- 
lated, dwindling quantities. The patient ex- 
periences minimal discomfort for a week or 
so, after which treatment becomes mainly 
psychiatric. 

Through individual and group psycho- 
therapy, an effort is made to increase the 
addict's ability to cope with the problems 
and discomforts of living. Most narcotic 
addicts, like alcoholics, have acquired their 
habit in trying to escape the tensions and 
distressing realities of life. Many per- 
sons, after over the habit, can be 
taught to adjust to life. Religion has been 
found to be a tremendous help in some 
cases that appeared beyond human assist- 
ance. 

The two Public Health Service hospitals 
are Federal hospitals, however, not State 
institutions such as California's Rehabilita- 
tion Center at Norco, When a patient is 
committed to a Federal institution, he stays 
until he is believed to be cured; I have never 
heard of Federal patients being released pre- 
maturely on writs of habeas corpus. There- 
in lies the difference: not in treatment 
techniques so much as in commitment and 
disciplinary patterns. 

Despite available facilities, the sad fact 
remains that permanent narcotic cures are 
extremely difficult to achieve. There are 
far too few of them. Statistics show that 
addicts should be confined for at least a 
year and often considerably longer, with a 
5-year period of probation following dis- 
charge. 

Those attracted by the rosy promises of 
experimental approaches now being pro- 
posed should also remember that the bes 
statistical information available shows that 
relapses frequently occur, that permanent 
cures are rare. The idea that free drug clin- 
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ics or outpatient clinics will reduce the prob- 
lem is purely 

The basic conflict goes much deeper than 
the controversy over how best to handie the 
narcotic problem. One school of thought, 
psychiatry, believes that most of those re- 
garded as criminals are just mentally ill 
and that psychiatry, not jall, is the answer 
to most of our criminal problems. Law en- 
forcement advocates are convinced that so- 
ciety needs discipline and that the individual 
is moraly responsible for his social behavior; 
they believe we must have law and order, or 
anarchy; and that jails are necessary. 

Too many criminals, they say, escape pun- 
ishment for their crimes today by claiming 
to be drug addicts; which would make prac- 
tices such as California's new commitment 
procedures seem almost an inducement to 
the would-be criminal to combine drug 
taking with his other antisocial acts. 

The best defense against drug addiction 
know at this time is the prevention of addic- 
tion. Education and law enforcement that 
makes access to drugs difficult have proved 
their value. Any letdown in enforcement 
increases the danger for American young- 
sters. In placing the emphasis on curing 
addicts and ignoring the addiction dangers 
created by relaxed enforcement procedures 
and the nonjailing of the illicit pill pushers, 
we would appear to be taking a dangerous 
road and one that will magnify, rather than 
reduce our national narcotics problem. Free 
dope clinics do not appear to be the answer 
when this problem is examined in the light 
of the possibility of increased addiction. 

Many longtime students of the problem 
are convinced that experimental approaches 
which involve the discarding of our time- 
tried, rigid enforcement policies are fraught 
with new dangers. And once the lid Is off 
the Pandoras box, I believe we can expect to 
reap a whirlwind of narcotic addiction. 


The Legal Role of the FBI 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. H. ALLEN SMITH 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, January 11, 1965 


Mr. SMITH of California. Mr. 
Speaker, the following resolution was 
passed by the Los Angeles County Fed- 
eration of Republican Women on De- 
cember 2, 1964, and I have been re- 
quested to place it in the CONGRESSIONAL 
Recorp as follows: 

Whereas the present role of the FBI is an 
objective one, limited by law to investigation 
of criminal acts in violation of Federal law 
and the collection of police and crime re- 
ports for the Nation; and 

Whereas in the past few years the Justice 
Department has misused the FBI as a police 
arm in the steel crisis and in other cases; and 
suggestions are now being made that the 
FBI should change its role to become a na- 
tional police force; and 

Whereas history shows deep-seated abuses 
where police systems have operated under 
political control of central governments; and 

Whereas J. Edgar Hoover, head of the FBI, 
has stated that “the FBI will continue to be 
objective in its investigations and will stay 
within the-bounds of its authorized juris- 
diction regardless of pressure groups which 
seek to use the FBI to attain their own seli- 
ish aims”; and 

Whereas because of his courageous refusal 
to permit the FBI to be misused, Mr. Hoover 
has recently been subjected to intemperate 
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and unwarranted attacks by the ADA and 
other groups: Therefore be it 

Resolved, That the Los Angeles. County 
Federation of Republican Women commend 
Mr. Hoover for his stand, and express our 
confidence in him and ħis organization; and 
be it further 

Resolved, That we ask our Representatives 
in Congress to use every means within their 
power to prevent misuse of the FBI by the 
executive branch, and to resist any attempt 
to change the present legal role of the FBI 
as a Federal agency. 


Self-Help for Education 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. RICHARD H. POFF 


OF VIRGINIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, January 11, 1965 


Mr. POFF. Mr. Speaker, at the age of 
13, it was necessary for me to begin work 
to help finance my education. After 
school, on Saturdays, and through the 
summer vacations, I worked as a store 
clerk, a laborer, farm hand, truck driver, 
and carpenter’s helper. When I en- 
rolled in college, I continued to earn my 
way until I entered the military service in 
World War II, and when I returned and 
married, both my young wife and I 
worked so that I might complete my edu- 
cation. 

It was apparent to me then that one 
of the best forms of aid to education 
would have been a tax deduction for at 
least part of the income I earned from 
extracurricular work and applied toward 
educational expenses. Yet, then and 
now, when a boy and girl has to work full 
time during the summer and part time 
during the school year to pay for his or 
her books and tuition, the Federal Gov- 
ernment taxes their meager income with- 
out consideration that most of it is being 
used for an educational purpose. On 
the other hand, the affluent philanthro- 
pist who makes a financial contribution 
to an educational institution is allowed a 
tax deduction. 

Feeling that the Federal Government 
has an obligation to encourage our young 
people to secure an education, and rec- 
ognizing that many other approaches to 
Federal financial aid involve the inherent 
danger of Federal control, I have intro- 
duced a package of three education 
bills, one of which would allow students 
who are working to pay their way 
through college to deduct for tax pur- 
poses certain expenses incurred in ob- 
taining a higher education. The deduc- 
tion to be allowed is only for books, tui- 
tion, fees, and supplies and does not 
apply to such things as expense of room 
and board. My bill would allow an un- 
dergraduate student to deduct up to $1,- 
500 per taxable year. To be eligible the 
student must be enrolled in an accredited 
institution pursuing a baccalaureate or 
graduate degree. 

I sincerely hope the committee which 
has jurisdiction over this field will act 
favorably early in this session of Con- 
gress. One who has worked hard to pay 
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for his or her education appreciates it all 
the more, and the Nation's policy should 
be to foster self-help in this endeavor. 


Address by Hon. Alan S. Boyd, Chair- 
man, Civil Aeronautics Board, Before 
the Eastern Air Lines’ Management 


Banquet, Houston, Tex., December 10, 
1964 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ALBERT THOMAS 


OF TEXAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, January 11, 1965 


Mr. THOMAS. Mr. Speaker, under 
unanimous consent to revise and extend 
my remarks, I include a very fine speech 
by the Honorable Alan S. Boyd, Chair- 
man of the Civil Aeronautics Board, at 
the Eastern Air Lines’ management ban- 
quet in Houston, Tex., on December 10, 
1964. This banquet was hosted by the 
very able and distinguished president of 
Eastern Air Lines, Mr. Floyd D. Hall: 
ADDRESS BY THE HONORABLE ALAN S. BOYD: 


BANQUET, HOUSTON, 
1964 


It is an inspiration to a speaker when 
he finds a proper occasion for a fitting sub- 
ject. I hope you will find this to be the case 
tonight. 

Here, in Houston, one of the most dynamic 
cities of the United States—diversified in in- 
dustry and commerce and air-minded like 
few other cities I know—are gathered the 
management of one of our major air carriers 
and many civic officials keenly aware of the 
importance of air transportation. 

President Johnson has issued his call for 
the development of the Great Society. We 
must all share unreservedly with him the 
belief that our resources, our ideals, and our 
system of government provide the potential 
for a life of dignity and honor to all Ameri- 
cans. The Great Society can be achieved only 
to the extent that we citizens are willing to 
work, to sacrifice, if necessary, and most of 
all to give strong support to those who must 
prone actions to make a reality of aD 

Houston has shown its foresight by its 
willingness to return to Congress and 
again ALBERT THOMAS and Bos Casey, It has 
been my pleasure to work closely with Con- 
gressman THOMAS. His representation is im- 
portant to you; his support is essential to 
me and to the Civil Aeronautics Board. 
There is no more able, conscientious and 
knowledgeable Congressman in Washington- 
I praise him freely and with full knowledge 
that he will not appropriate a nickel to the 
Civil Aeronautics Board solely out of friend- 
ship. We must conyince him and I can 
guarantee you that it has to be done with 
facts. 

These men and their colleagues will build 
the Great Society with your support. But 
the Great Society or any society rests upon 
more than good will and fine ideals, Our 
modern society is oriented to a very large ex- 
tent upon transportation. In the United 
States transportation represents about one- 
fifth of our gross national product. 

A small but very important part is attrib- 
uted to air transportation, the common 
carriage of persons, mall, and property bY 
air. The scheduled airlines comprise the 
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greatest portion of air transportation. To- 
Gay they operate more than 2,000 aircraft 
With 172,000 employees. There are 51 US. 
Scheduled alr carriers operating in the do- 
mestie and international markets. Their re- 
Sponsibility 1s to provide service to the com- 
Munities to which they are authorized to 
operate by the Civil Aeronautics Board. 

Service should be defined as providing suf- 
ficient seats at the right time to transport 

rs where they want to go. Service 
Means operating on time without flight can- 
Cellations. Service means courteous atten- 
tion to the needs of the passenger. Service 
means accurate information on delays and 
Protection on fiights of the same or competi- 
tive airlines when necessary delays do occur. 
Service means fulfilling the spirit as well as 
the letter of the contract, which is the ticket. 
A Chinese proverb states that a picture is 
Worth a thousand words. How much more 
must z smile be worth to a harassed, tired, 
Or nervous passenger? 

An airline should seek to understand and 
Meet the needs of the cities it serves. It 
should not play games with the community. 
By this I mean there is no point in saying 
the z number of passengers per day be- 
tween two points are well provided for by 
Several hundred seats, when it turns out 
these seats move through the city between 
Midnight and 6 a.m. The communities ap- 
Preciate, as I do, that it is Impossible to 
Provide 9 a.m. departures with 5 p.m. returns 
to and from every community served. They 
expect, however, as I do, that an airline will 
Provide a reasonable amount of service at the 
desirable hours commensurate with the traf- 
fic flow and within the airline's ability. 

Furthermore, the airline should consider 
Tequests for additional service to be reason- 
able. The airline attitude should be one of 
fulfilling the request if it seems to make 
Sense and if It can be done. Sometimes the 
Airline attitude in the past has been that the 
community did not know what was good for 
it, and the airline was doing a favor by pro- 
Viding service at all. This attitude is fortu- 
nately rare; it is 180 degrees off course. 
There may be times when the community 
does not know what its own best interests 
&re, but the airline should try constantly to 
develop service in the true best interests of 
the community. The airline ves for the 
City; the reverse is not true, 

One other point here is that nobody really 

ws what will generate more traffic in a 
Specific instance. Sometimes the community 
does a better job than airline management 
in projecting trafic growth. Management 
should never adopt the attitude that it is the 
Source of all knowledge. Traffic growth is a 
Euessing game we are all entitled to play up 
to a point. 

Too often airline schedules are adapted to 
fit the needs of the large traffic generating 
Points that are terminal cities. I belleve that 
there is a large untapped potential of traffic 
at the intermediate points on most carriers’ 
systems. Improvement of equipment, sched- 
Uling, and quantity of service to these inter- 
Mediate polnts may prove rewarding to car- 
Tier and communities. 

One of my pet beliefs is that each airline 
Should set up an annual fund In its budget 
for experimentation and use that fund for 
traffic development. It seems to me this has 
Several advantages. Local and district sales 
Managers will know they can get some addi- 
tional service if they make a persuasive case. 

gement knows how much is available 
tor experimentation. The communities on 
the route system know that the airline ts 
Making a reasonable effort, even if not in the 
Particular community at that moment. 

Moving to a more fundamental proposition, 
the airlines must never be a leech on the 
community. It is a member of each com- 
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munity it serves and should so conduct its 
affairs. There is more involved than merely 
draining funds into its cash box from the sale 
of tickets. The airline should identify with 
the community—advertise its benefits and 
participate in civic life. Here again, attitude 
is a matter of extreme importance. 

Last but not least, the airline should never 
sell pie in the sky (not meant to be a pun). 
It should promise only those things it is 
willing and able to provide. Glowing prom- 
ises made with tongue in cheek turn to ashes 
that cause subsequent indigestion. 

I have been discussing only responsibilities 
of air carriers to the communities they serve. 
There is also an obligation running from the 
community to the airline. 

Cities should demand reasonable service 
from airlines; they should not expect the im- 
possible. The airline management is respon- 
sible to its owners and to other communities 
served by the same route system. It cannot 
provide additional frequencies merely be- 
cause the leading newspaper feels more serv- 
ice means a more important city, An airline 
cannot operate for long without passengers. 
Cities must be reasonable in their requests. 
If the airline loses money providing a service 
after a fair trial, the city involved should be 
first to say, “Eliminate the service,” 

Cities should provide adequate yet not ex- 
travagant facilities at airports. 
ought to be based on amortization of debt 
and maintenance expense, An airline airport 
with airline service is a major asset to the 
community; there is no valid reason to get a 
further profit from excess charges on the 
airlines, 

New or additional service requirements to 
existing carriers should be developed through 
studies in cooperation with the carriers. The 
Civil Aeronautics Board is always willing to 
lend a hand in settling questions on approach 
or method and procedures, 

Noise is a nuisance; the city officials must 
take the lead in assisting aviation spokes- 
men explain the problem and the value of air 
transportation to the community. Noise is 
the kind of knotty problem we would all 
like to avoid. It cannot be eliminated so 
it must be explained, It is unfair to demand 
airline service without supporting the car- 
riers. 

Zoning is extremely important for safety 
of landing approaches and for noise abate- 
ment. Local politics tend to become en- 
tangled in any zoning matter, but support 
of air service means adequate zoning and 
there is no substitute. 

Acknowledgment of contributions made 
and benefits rendered is a particularly ap- 
propriate way to support the air carriers 
serving a community. Too often, the really 
magnificent efforts to provide safe, reliable 
air service are merely taken for granted. A 
pat on the back is inexpensive and welcome, 
indeed. 

To discuss the community obligations it 
was necessary to conjure up the ideal city— 
the one that does all the right things in the 
right way. My task was simple. I thought 
of Houston and its air transportation rela- 
tions. This is the ideal city. 

It is aggressive, responsible, and conserva- 
tive. Houston seeks all that can be fairly 
obtained; it asks for service but not for 
charity from the airlines. It appreciates that 
private investors own the airlines and are 
entitled to a return on their investments. 
It plans ahead; it coordinates with the car- 
riers; its fees are reasonable. 

Houston citizens are airminded and fair- 
minded, They know that reason leads to far 
better results than does regulation. Respon- 
Bible carriers and reasonable cities are the 
products of dedicated individuals. There 
are many here tonight who set fine examples. 
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A Neighborly Incident in Gary, Ind. 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. RAY J. MADDEN 


OF INDIANA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, January 11, 1965 


Mr. MADDEN. Mr. Speaker, Reuben 
E. Olson, administrative assistant of the 
Anselm Forum, Inc., in Gary, Ind., has 
called my attention to the following 
article by Elma K. Lobaugh in a recent 
8 5 of the Gary Post Tribune, Gary, 


DOCTOR IN Mexico REMEMBERS “Gary TAUGHT 
Mx To Love” 

(Eprrors Norr.—It was 4 or 5 years ago that 
Mr. and Mrs. Kenneth Lobaugh, 131 East 
Fifth Avenue, first met Isidoro De Orta in 
Mexico City. They were on vacation, stay- 
ing at the Hotel De Cortes where Mr. De 
Orta was working as the night clerk. The 
Lobaughs suddenly found themselves in the 
midst of a happy reunion since Mr. De Orta 
had lived in Gary as a boy and was home- 
sick. There have been reunions almost every 
year since that first meeting, and Mr. De 
Orta now has completed medical school and 
is a physician. Mrs. Lobaugh writes of their 
last meeting and the warm remembrances of 
Gary by Dr. De Orta. She is the author of 
many books.) 

(By Elma K. Labaugh) 

We were sitting in an elegant dining room 
in a hotel on the Paseo de la Reforma in 
Mexico City. The crystal chandelier sparkled 
in the sunlight coming through the high 
windows, and we sat very quietly listening 
to the young man who sat opposite us. He 
was talking about Gary, a Gary which was 
not the Gary of the shadowed reputation— 
nor of the monumental steel mills—nor the 
one known for its widely divergent ethnic 
groups, but a Gary which had been kind 
once to a young Mexican boy—now Dr. Isi- 
doro De Orta of Mexico City who sat opposite 
us. 
“Surely,” he was saying, his dark eyes 
alight, “there never was such a group of 
wonderful teachers as we had at Froebel in 
those years. There was Miss Bernstein (Mrs. 
Harry Cohen) who taught me the quality of 
perfection, that one must do everything as 
close to perfect as possible. There were Miss 
Bopp, Miss Stewart, Miss Mallath. and nu- 
merous others who gave to me and the rest 
of the students something which cannot be 
described—they were not only teaching us, 
they were giving us the great desire to learn. 

“Some of my own people were not as help- 
ful. I had to pass a pool hall on my way to 
school. The Mexicans standing outside would 
laugh at me. “You're wasting your time, boy." 
they would say, ‘the only job for a Mexican 
is laboring in the steel mills.’ I'd not pay any 
attention, and when they threw my new biol- 
ogy book in the dirt, I picked it up and 
brushed it off and walked on. My mother 
always sent me to school in a white shirt and 
tie. They liked to grab the tie and twist it, 
but I would pull myself free and straighten 
it. I could have gone another way, but I 
made myself walk the same street every 
day and soon they came to respect me and 
stopped their tormenting. 

“I had a paper route for the Gary Post- 
Tribune—part of it was on Broadway where 
the merchants were kind to me * * the 
Muscats and the Jack of the Department 
Store, and there was Mrs. Silverman who 
would have a glass of lemonade waiting far 
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me on hot days and liked to have me sit with 
her while she talked about her son who was 
a doctor. I built up the circulation and was 
promoted to branch manager. What a group 
I had to manage. I distributed the papers 
to a tough bunch of big boys whom I met 
in a shack near the settlement: house. I 
learned to be strict with them, to see that 
they did their job properly, and I found out 
then how to deal with people, how to super- 
vise, how to be stern and still be respected. 

“There was the Anselm Forum youth 
group. We met—let me see—there was a 
Jewish church somewhere east of Broadway, 
I believe—we met there and we were a club 
of all faiths, of all nationalities. There were 
Protestant boys, Jewish boys, and Catholics 
like myself—and we were Mexican and 
Polish, and Serbian and Negro, and we dis- 
cussed our problems and our hopes and our 
ambitions. There were the older men in the 
Anselm Forum who gave us of their time and 
their knowledge.” 

He talked on and on. The sun was going 
down, it had left the chandelier which soon 
would be sparking with its own brilliance, 
and as he talked, we tried to match his words 
with other words about Gary—but they 
didn’t come out the same at all. 

Finally, his quick words stopped, He hesi- 
tated— Tes,“ he said, “Gary was wonder- 
ful to me. It gave me those years of fine 
education * * it gave me friendliness * * * 
it gave me inspiration, but most of all,” a 
small silence again * * * “Most of all Gary 
taught me to love.” 

Sometime later we walked out of the hotel. 
The soft blue light of late afternoon was 
coming down over the boulevard and we 
walked silently and slowly, I turned to Ken 
and there were tears In my eyes as I re- 
peated Dr. De Orta's words, “Gary taught 
me to love.” And Ken, his eyes thoughtful 
to my tears, said, “Yes, we come to Mexico 
City and talk to a Mexican and discover 
something about our home * * * something 
good and fine and beautiful.” 


Polk Bros. Outline a Bold Program for 
American Retailing 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ROMAN 


C. PUCINSKI 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, January 11, 1965 


Mr. PUCINSKI. Mr. Speaker, 1965 
marks the 30th anniversary since the 
founding of Polk Bros., one of the largest 
retail merchandising chains in Chicago 
and one of the pace setters in retailing in 
the United States, 

Mr. Sol Polk, president of this very suc- 
cessful retailing business, has suggested a 
daring program for the future of Amer- 
ican retailing which he calls a moral 
rearmament program for retailing. 

It is my firm conviction that Sol Polk 
and the other members of his family who 
have made such an impressive contribu- 
tion to keep the wheels of industry roll- 
ing in America by providing impressive 
outlets for name brand consumer goods, 
have performed a most worthy public 
service in outlining this bold program for 
the future. 

In the letter which Mr. Polk has pre- 
pared marking the 30th anniversary of 
his establishment, he reviews in a most 
enlightening way the growing meaning of 
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American retailing and the changes that 
have occurred in recent years. 

I believe this letter deserves the at- 
tention of the entire American business 
community. 

Mr. Polk is one of Chicago’s most out- 
standing and highly respected civic lead- 
ers. He and his family have written an 
exciting chapter in Chicago’s retailing 
history. But above all, the fact which 
stands out indelible is that by creating 
a mass outlet for moving name brand 
durable consumer goods, Polk Bros. has 
provided the much needed demand to 
keep our wheels of industry turning and 
provide steady employment in factories 
throughout our land for hundreds of 
thousands of Americans. 

Mr, Speaker, Mr. Polk’s very penetrat- 
ing letter follows: 

PoLK Bros., 
Melrose Park, III. 

This letter is all about time * * * 1965 
marks Polk Bros, 30th anniversary. It seems 
little more than a few years ago when we 
opened our first store. However, in retro- 
spect, 30 years ago the automatic washer 
hadn’t even been thought about—television 
was purely a dream. For a matter of fact, 
_in 1935 we sold 6-cubic-foot refrigerators for 
the same price we're selling beautiful giant, 
self-defrosting models today. We sold 
wringer washers for as much as we sell au- 
tomatics, and radios were priced then com- 
parable to TV today. 

We had a store that measured 40 feet by 80 
feet, and when we were able to buy our first 
carload, we thought that we were real good 
merchants. Now, 19,428 carloads later, we've 
learned so much and yet, despite our growth, 
there is still so much for us to learn. 

In 1935, with our little store, time was a 
great deal cheaper than it is today—our busi- 
ness, like yours, wasn’t nearly as complex, 
The enclosed time reminder is something 
that I wanted to send to you as a symbol, 
and I'll tell you why a little later in this 
letter. 

In 1935 there were more manufacturers 
than today. Time and attrition has changed 
the picture completely. Now only you that 
are strong and creative are left, yet mar- 
ket has quadrupled. 

In 1935 wherf we became a retailer, there 
were over 40,000 stores selling appliances in 
the United States. Today I understand there 
are not more than 20,000 outlets selling brand 
names—yet our population has doubled. 
Many retailers left the business because they 
didn't really believe in the future. You do, 
and so do we. You've pioneered, and in our 
small way, we have tried to seek new cus- 
tomer services as well as motivational ideas 
to build traffic, so that more people could be 
exposed to your creativity in product. Many 
criticized us when we decided to stay open 
every night because we knew it was a whole 
family decision to make a major purchase, 
Some laughed when we gave oranges, apples, 
and Christmas trees to our customers free 
with a purchase. We did it because we knew 
it would build talk, and good talk creates 
traffic, Some were critical of our trade-in 
programs, or our rental plans. But despite 
the burns of pioneering, we're still growing, 
and we are absolutely dedicated to continue 
growing. 

However, only more efficient use of our 
time will help us to continue. Now that 
there are fewer manufacturers and fewer re- 
tailers, we must spend more time working 
together. We both have strong competition. 
You have other brands, and we have other 
retailers.. Mutually we have a giant retailer 
competitor who, by virtue of price products, 
and our weaknesses, has grown to as much as 
40 percent of the business in certain markets. 
Therefore, we must constantly analyze our 
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marketing and merchan: strategy as a 
team, if we are to move ahead in the market- 
place. 

I read recently that over half of the world 
population is under 21. This seems incred- 
ible; however, it endorses the future poten- 
tial of our business even more than any 
economic prognosticators could project. 

What we need—today, and for the future— 
is a “moral rearmament program for retall- 
ing,” a dedicated belief that the future has 
obviously made a transition from a manu- 
facturing economy to a retailing economy. 
Your facilities can produce everything we at 
retail can sell. Our moral rearmament for 
future retailing needs: 

(1) More education in high schools and 
colleges keyed to retailing. 

(2) A determined program to upgrade re- 
tall sales personnel to the professional rank 
they need to achieve. 

(3) Better coordination between retaller 
and manufacturer in merchandising and 
marketing strategy. 

(4) A “right to know“ law that would force 
all manufacturers to spell out, on the prod- 
uct, the manufacturer's name, address, coun- 
try of origin, and warranty, to protect cus- 
tomers from being misled. 

(5) Better communications to the custom- 
ers on product advantages and limits 

(6) A more strenuous effort by manufac- 
turers to develop a new posture for their 
franchised retailers, to potential customers. 

(7) Further awareness that our products 
are, and always will be, sold one by one, 
person to person. 

(8) Continued research for new, time- 
saving products and processes. 

I hasten to add that, with the development 
of the Peace and Poverty Corps, those of us 
in manufacturing and retailing must now 
become economic patriote—and keep build- 
ing not accidentally, but on purpose. 

Now, to get back to the time reminder. 
You will note that it was designed to use with 
your telephone. It ticks off minutes with a 
twofold purpose. One, to help remind you 
of the person that only wants 5 minutes of 
your time, and who wastes 30—and secondly, 
that we would like you to give us some of 
your time and skills in helping us plan our 
next 30 years. 


Cordially, 8 
L POLK, 
President. 


Pacific Southwest Water Plan 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CRAIG HOSMER 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, January 11, 1965 


Mr, HOSMER. Mr. Speaker, I am in- 
troducing today legislation to implement 
what has become known as the Pacific 
Southwest water plan. It seeks to han- 
dle the water deficit situation in the Up- 
per and Lower Colorado River Basins on 
a regional basis with fairness and equity 
to all concerned. The plan calls for im- 
porting at least 2.5 million acre-feet of 
water in the Colorado River system. This 
is the quantity which must be added to 
the Lee Ferry deliveries required by ar- 
ticle III (d) of the Colorado River com- 
pact—75 million acre-feet per decade, if 
7.5 million acre-feet is to be made avail- 
able for consumptive use from the main 
stream, Put another way, 2.5 million of 
imports will offset the sum of the treaty 
requirement at the Mexican boundary, 
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1.5 million, and net losses between Lee 
Ferry and the boundary, 1 million. It is 
the portion of the Lee Ferry flow which 
is not available presently for use in the 
lower basin. The proposal I have in- 
troduced includes authorization of the 
central Arizona project in accordance 
with the recommendations contained in 
the following resolution of the Colorado 
River Board of California adopted on 
January 6: 

RESOLUTION OF THE COLORADO RIVER BOARD OF 

CALIFORNIA 

The Colorado River Board recommends 
that if the central Arizona project is to be 
authorized, that authorization should be 
contained in a Pacific Southwest plan, as one 
of the following three interrelated provisions: 

1. Authorization for the construction, op- 
eration and maintenance of works to import 
not less than 2.5 million acre-feet annually 
into the main stream of the Colorado River 
below Lee Ferry, as the first stage of a re- 
gional importation plan adequate to protect 
existing economies and provide water for 
filling upper basin reservoirs and refilling 
Lake Mead, as well as providing water for 
the central Arizona project. The congres- 
sional authorization may be made condition- 
al, as has been done in several other stat- 
utes, on the promulgation by the President 
or Secretary of the Interior of findings of 
feasibility. A portion of the cost, fairly re- 
lated to the relief of shortages occasioned by 
the Mexican Treaty burden, should be non- 
re{mbursable. To the extent that importa- 
tion of water into the Colorado River system 
is necessary in order to make sufficient water 
available for release, as determined by the 
Secretary of the Interior pursuant to article 
II(B) (1) of the decree of the U.S. Supreme 
court in Arizona v, California, et al., to satis- 
fy annual consumptive use of 2,800,000 acre- 
feet in Arizona, 4. 400.00 acre-feet in Cali- 
fornia and 300,000 acre-feet in Nevada, re- 
spectively, the Secretary shall make such im- 
ported water available to the holders of con- 
tracts with the United States for the storage 
and delivery of main stream water in those 
States at the same cost, and on the same 
terms, as would be applicable if main 
stream water were available for release in the 
quantities required to supply such consump- 
tive use. 

2. Authorization for construction of the 
central Arizona project, with a diversion ca- 
pacity of 1.2 million acre-feet annually 
as planned, subject to the following condi- 
tion. 

3. The Secretary of the Interior shall ad- 
minister article II(B)(3) of the Supreme 
Court's decree (which relates to the insuffi- 
ciency of water to supply 7.5 million acre-feet 
in consumptive use), as follows: diversions 
for the central Arizona project shall be lim- 
ited to the extent necessary to assure the 
availability of water to satisfy 44 million 
acre-feet of consumptive use in California, 
Plus the satisfaction of present perfected 
right in Arizona and Nevada and the satis- 
faction of the Government's contracts with 
water users in those two States made before 
passage of the Act, until the President pro- 
claims that works have been completed and 
are in operation, which are (i) capable of 
continuously delivering water in aggregate 
annual quantities of not less than 2.5 mil- 
lion acre-feet into the main stream below 
Lee Ferry, (ii) from sources outside the nat- 
ural drainage area of the Colorado River sys- 
tem which are adequate, in the President's 
judgment, to permanently supply such 
quantities, (iil) without adverse effect upon 
the satisfaction of the foreseeable water re- 
quirements ot the States from which such 
water is imported into the Colorado, 
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The Dollar and International Exchange 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. RICHARD T. HANNA 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, January 4, 1965 


Mr. HANNA, Mr. Speaker, as we start 
@ new year and a new session of Con- 
gress we again face the happy prospect 
of an economically favorable climate. 
In spite of the unhappy burdens of pock- 
ets of poverty and of high unemploy- 
ment the overall level of our economic 
activity is expected to be increased by 
about 5 percent in 1965. There are those 
who see as the greatest threat to this 
bright picture the possibility of in- 
flation. I do not agree. My own 
view is that the greatest threat to 
our domestic economic well-being is 
the burden we bear in the international 
market from the reserve status of the 
dollar as the exchange base for world 
trade. Now I grant you it may be a fine 
and prestigious thing that the currency 
of our country is thought so highly of— 
that it be used as the basis for an inter- 
national currency system. However, Mr. 
Speaker, I suggest we look critically at 
the increasingly burdensome cost of this 
dubious honor. 

I suggest that the very fact that our 
dollar is so involved in international 
credit and balance of payments means 
we are restricted in our choice of actions 
on interest rates, reserves, and discounts 
at home. Also, our domestic economy is 
highly exposed to critical conditions in 
world trade. Actions completely outside 
the realm of our control seriously im- 
pinge upon our domestic decisions. In 
a sense, we lose a portion of our sovereign 
will to act in our internal best interest 
because we are so deeply involved in 
external finance. 

What is the alternative? you may ask. 
There are those of us who believe that 
the U.S. position relative to the Inter- 
national Monetary Fund should be much 
more aggressively and actively pointed 
toward the creation of some interna- 
tional credit- machinery in the IMP, 
such system to be supported on at least 
a pro rata basis by the gold and local 
currencies of all the nations in the IMF. 
We cannot expect a sudden or dramatic 
release nor can we foresee sudden, rev- 
olutionary acceptance of such a change; 
but there should be intelligent, step-by- 
step moves already in action to remove 
from the shoulders of Britain and 
America the burden now carried by the 
pound sterling and by the dollar. The 
help we have already had to request in 
the innumerable “swap” arrangements 
is a “back door” method to spread this 
load. It is dangerous in that it relies 
upon the chances of cooperation in the 
stress of the crisis. Let us face both 
reality and the future and call for imme- 
diate action toward the creation of in- 
ternational machinery for international 
financial matters and safeguard our do- 
mestic decisionmaking in domestic eco- 
nomic policy. 


January 11 
Television Programing 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. J. ARTHUR YOUNGER 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, January 11, 1965 


Mr. YOUNGER. Mr. Speaker, it cer- 
tainly is refreshing to see a newspaper 
like the Herald Tribune of New York 
City publish an article on television pro- 
graming such as they did in their issue 
of December 20, 1964. If more recogni- 
tion were given to such presentations 
of documentary and special programs, 
the public probably would not be bur- 
dened with such a film as was presented 
by another network under the title “Carol 
for Another Christmas.” It appeared 
that the purpose of this film was to write 
a new religion. 

The article from the Herald Tribune 
on the exceptional documentary and spe- 
cial programs of NBC follows: 

CAROL For ANOTHER CHRISTMAS 


In a medium ordinarily not devoted to 
higher aspiration than tickling the moment's 
fancy of multimillions by “giving ‘em what 
they want,” it’s unusual to come across a 
television program of durable appeal and 
of such superior quality that it can bear re- 
broadcast many times without diminution 
of interest and delight. 

Not one but two such programs are being 
telecast today and tomorrow in Yuletide 
celebration. 

At 4 pm. this afternoon, Gian Carlo Me- 
notti’s luminous Christmas miracle play, the 
hour-long colorcast, “Amahl and the Night 
Visitors,“ will for the 15th television time 
obey the injunction of the Psalms: “Make a 
joyful noise unto the Lord, all ye lands.” 

Commissioned by the NBO Opera Co., 
“Amahi” made its debut on Christmas Eve 
1951 in a production by the late Samuel Chot- 
zinoff, the opera company's top executive, 
who doubled in brass as a charming writer 
of musical and youthful memoirs. 

Since its premiere, when it was lauded by 
critic and general viewer alike as a most 
felicitous musical variation on the Nativity 
theme, the opera of the poor crippled boy who 
offers his crutch as a gift to the “Child about 
to be born” has been NBC-TV'’s annual 
Christmas card to America. Off screen, little 
opera companies, churches and schools have 
performed the work hundreds of times all 
over the world. 

The other holiday special, “The Coming of 
Christ,” will be telecast at 8:30 p.m. tomor- 
row. It is a reverent and stirring recounting 
of the early life and ministry of Jesus, told 
mainly in the words of the Bible and glori- 
ously illustrated in color by paintings of the 
Middle Ages and the Renaissance and by Holy 
Land film. 

This program, too, is an NBC-TV presenta- 
tion. Produced and directed by Donald B. 
Hyatt, written by Richard Hanser, narrated 
by Alexander Scourby and the music com- 
posed and conducted by Robert Russell Ben- 
nett, the half-hour film will have its third 
repeat tomorrow. A recent screening rein- 
forced a memory of the program as both 
beautiful and powerful. 

Two superb such as these out- 
standing examples of television’s Hall of 
Fame entries are not the total of NBC pro- 
grams of lasting achievement. Still another 
rebroadcast classic is writer-producer Lou 
Hazam's “Way of the Cross,“ the solemn 
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pageant of the Crucifixion shown the past 
five Easter Sundays. 

Since masterpieces are seldom ad libbed on 
the wing, it should be mentioned that NBC 
does not, any more than the other networks, 
have an undeviating policy of producing pro- 
grams of permanent value (just look at the 
full schedule). But it does create a climate, 
apparently more salubrious than its rivals, in 
which they can come into being. 

Its record, which can’t be touched by the 
competition, began with Amahl“ 13 years 
ago. 


A year later it burgeoned into the magnifi- 
cent, 26-part, Richard Rodgers-scored "Vic- 
tory at Sea,” today still the best TV docu- 
mentary series ever made. The unit, started 
by the late Henry Salomon, who conceived, 
produced and coauthored the ‘series, is now 
being carried on by the “Project 20” group 
headed by Messrs. Hyatt and Hanser, who 
were Mr. Salomon's associate producer and 
coauthor, respectively. “Victory,” by the way, 
was created under the aegis of Robert W. 
Sarnoff, now NBC chairman of the board, but 
then head of the Film Division. 

A 90-minute version has been telecast 
twice on the network. 

In addition to these four richly realized 
and often repeated efforts, Mr. Hazam's other 
outstanding but less exposed work (only two 
broadcasts each) must be noted: “Vincent 
Van Gogh: A Self Portrait,” The River Nile,” 
_ “Japan: East Is West,” “U.S. No. 1: American 


Profile,” and “Shakespeare: Soul of an Age.” 


Mr. Hazam is a TV creative gusher. 

It may not be immefiately obvious to an 
appreciative viewer, but these programs have 
to be paid for. All the Hazam shows just 
mentioned, it’s good to report, were spon- 
sored, both originals and repeats. However, 
his “Way of the Cross,” which had a sponsor 
in first showing, was carried sustaining 
through four rebroadcasts. Amahl“ was 
sponsored through 1959, but four subsequent 
revivals, including the cost of a new produc- 
tion last year, have been on NBC's tab. And 
although the two hour-and-a-half dories 
scrimshawed from the “Victory at Sea” dread- 
naught had commercials, the original 26 
half hours were telecast without sponsor. 

In other words, NBO, by footing the bilis 
itself, has been putting its money where its 
convictions are, adding corporate guts to the 
corporate enlightenment of granting produc- 
ers creative freedom. 

Now that’s a pretty, if sticky, picture. and 
the only trouble with it is that it’s not the 
whole story of Victory at Sea.” The truth is 
that a business could go broke backing qual- 
ity without return. And the whole truth 
about “Victory” has an unexpected ending 
that should hearten shy do-gooders and those 
broadcasters who say they'd like to air worth- 
3238 programs but can't afford not to make a 

uck. 

“Victory at Sea“ is not a case of a worthy 
destitute that copped 16 major awards, in- 
cluding the Peabody, but never earned a 
copper. On the contrary, this pioneer block- 
buster of a documentary, produced with hope 
for no quick-cash gain but for prestige and 
long-range potential, has become one of 
NBC's enduring and profitable television 
properties. 

After its prize-winning run on the net- 
work, “Victory” went into syndication. 

As of this month, the series has been sold 
to 186 domestic and 40 overseas markets, 
with many ordering repeats. For instance, 
the 90-minute edition was network-shown in 
Japan in 1961, The 26-week masterwork fol- 
lowed in 1962, and this year two local Japa- 
nese stations bought the full series again. 
Other countries telecasting the documentary: 
Canada, England, Australia, Mexico, Cuba, 
Belgium and Finland. 

A 2-hour version has played the motion- 
picture theater circuit. There were three 
LP recordings of the orchestral score and a 
book version. 
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To date, NBC admits, the series has earned 
a return equal to double its original produc- 
tion cost, The revenue from a popular rec- 
ord, “No Other Love,” adapted from the 
Rodgers score, alone more than repaid 
NBC's investment. 

According to George A. Graham, Jr., vice 
president of NBC Enterprises, sales contract- 
ed this year for syndicated showings in 1965 
(20th anniversary of victory over Japan) 
assure the network of a financial gain equal 
to the entire production cost of the series— 
13 years after its premiere. 

There’s a moral here somewhere. Like: 
A Fast Buck Is Not the Only Buck in TV. 
Or: Virtue Is Rewarded. Or: Television Need 
Not Stoop to Conquer. Or (NBC hopes): It 
Should Happen to Amahl and the Night 
Visitors” and “The Coming of Christ.” 

A moral reminds us of Dickens’ A Chirst- 
mas Carol,” which brings us back to the sea- 
son to be jolly. It’s not likely that NBC, 
at this late hour, will find in its stocking a 
pair of sponsors for today's and tomorrow's 
deeply moving entertainment classics. They 
will just have to remain NBC's gifts to us 
viewers. 


Remarks by the Honorable Robert T. 
Murphy, Vice Chairman, Civil Aeronau- 
tics Board, at Special Observance Com- 
memorating Fifth Anniversary of In- 
auguration of Jet Service at Houston, 
Tex., December 4, 1964 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ALBERT THOMAS 


OF TEXAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, January 11, 1965 


Mr. THOMAS. Mr. Speaker, under 
unanimous consent to revise and extend 
my remarks, I include a fine speech by 
the Honorable Robert T. Murphy, Vice 
Chairman of the Civil Aeronautics 
Board, on the occasion of the fifth anni- 
versary of inauguration of jet service at 
Houston, Tex., on December 4, 1964, All 
of the top airlines were represented by 
their highest officials. The occasion was 
an outstanding one for all of Houston 
and south Texas. Aviation has played a 
great part throughout the United States 
in the field of transportation and has 
been most helpful to Houston and all of 
Texas. 

The speech follows: 

I deem it a special privilege to participate, 
at the invitation of Claud B. Barrett, presi- 
dent of your vigorous chamber of commerce, 
in this special triduum of aviation thanks- 
giving. My response to your invitation was 
quickened by the anticipation that, at long 
last, I could have the opportunity to visit 
the city named for one of my longtime heroes 
of American history, Sam Houston, a man 
of vision, of great dreams and of heroic ac- 
complishments. We meet in a place, soI am 
told, not far removed from the original loca- 
tion of the rude structure which served as 
the first capitol building of the Republic of 
Texas and where, as President of the Repub- 
lic, Sam Houston established, with a firm 
but able hand under trying and adverse 
circumstances, the solid foundation of a 
frontier nation and future State. I note 
with particular interest that the Houston 
Chamber of Commerce was chartered by the 
Republic of Texas in 1840. There is every 
evidence from what I have seen of your in- 
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dustrial program—including your new facil- 
ities for the probing of outer space—that 
the same tradition of drive and enthusiasm 
persists here in the city of Sam Houston 
that moved your forebears to impressive 
achievements more than a century ago. If 
“what is past is prologue,” then we can say 
with the assurance of history that the true 
destiny of the city of Houston is still in the 
making and that even greater vistas lie 
ahead. 

As I understand the nature of our con- 
vocation, these few days have been set aside 
as a time of special observance of the out- 
standing record of performance on the part 
of those airlines which serve your city. It 
is a time for gathering laurels for the fur- 
rowed and wrinkled brows of the airline 
operators and for the pronouncement of a 
benediction on them as a token of Houston's 
appreciation of what they have done for the 
community during the past 5 years. You 
are to be complimented for initiating this 
gracious and wholesome observance. Too 
infrequently, in the accelerated and some- 
times mad pace of present-day life, do we 
pause for the recitation of blessings and the 
expression of compliments and appreciation 
to others who make our lives more bearable 
and, in many respects, more fulsome. 

Perhaps, from this type of observance, all 
of us affiliated with the aviation industry in 
one way or another, will derive a renewed and 
refreshed sense of dedication to the ultimate 
objective which should motivate our con- 
certed actions—namely, improved ‘public 
service in the national interest. 

I cannot refrain from mentioning in this, 
my first visit to Houston, the great personal 
satisfaction which I derive at the beginning 
of each year in reviewing with one of your 
distinguished senior Members of Congress, 
ALBERT Tuomas, the annual record of the 
Civil Aeronautics Board as it affects our 
fiscal needs for efficiently coping with 
the multitudinous problems of the aviation 
industry. His constructive criticisms, strong 
assistance and prudent budgetary control 
have proven him to be one of aviation’s, and 
the taxpayer's best friends in the Congress of 
the United States. 

It is well to remember that behind the saga 
of achievement on the part of our air car- 
riers which now provide more than 100 
flights a day in and out of your air- 
port here, there lies the significant contribu- 
tion of our aircraft manufacturing industry, 
both engine and airframe, that gave us the 
instrument that has made all of this possible. 

Their product has been of such proven ex- 
cellence as to warrant its use under the flags 
of all the free world over air routes in every 
corner of the globe. I think their contribu- 
tion to the prosperity of our general economy 
resulting from the sale and distribution of jet 
aircraft, both domestically and in our foreign 
trade, deserves special mention and com- 
mendation on an occasion of this character 
and I am certain that all of our airline opera- 
tors would concur. The manufacturers’ 
search for an even better product still con- 
tinues, as I have noted from my own visits 
during the past 2 years to some of their 
principal plants on the west coast. All of 
this is in accord with the constant evolution 
in our free enterprise system which has 
brought so many of the material benefits to 
mankind in our lifetime. 

However, it was the airlines of the United 
States, many of whose leaders 
are with us here today, who were the essen- 
tial partners with the manufacturers in mak- 
ing the jet age a reality and in harnessing the 
machine for peaceful civilian progress. They 
perceived the great public advantages 
cruing from the civilian adaptation of the jet 
aircraft—advantages which inure to our 
benefit in both the international and do- 
mestic spheres. They made the bold decisions 
requiring a 63 ½ billion investment to transi- 
tion from piston to turbopowered equip- 
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ment in the face of rather critical financial 
burdens at a time when the airline industry, 
as a class, was far from the position of eco- 
nomic strength that it enjoys today. 

The 5 years. which have elapsed since 
the jet age was introduced in Houston with 
the departure of a New York-bound Delta 
DC-8 have seen the wisdom of those cour- 
ageous decisions verified in every respect. 
We are now well past the jet phase-in stage 
in the air carrier industry. 

The doubts, the fears, the anxieties which 
attended that transition period are now, 
gratefully, behind us. Crews have been 
trained, special maintenance and overhaul 
techniques established and improved, and 
the special items of nonrecurring integra- 
tion costs have been absorbed. 

Management ingenuity has built around 
the jets improved techniques reflected in 
their operations, including reservation and 
baggage handling practices, terminal facili- 
ties, etc., and the introduction of reduced 
fares helping to expand the air travel mar- 
ket. Now—and only now—are we experienc- 
ing the full effect of the decreased operating 
costs of the jet alrcraft—unit costs which 
are much more favorable than anticipated 
by even the most optimistic forecaster. In 
short, the machine itself has proven to be 
the most economic and flexible. 

The data filed with the Board does not 
permit a quotation of a precise break-even 
load factor for the jet. However, the con- 
sistency with which domestic trunkline and 
international U.S. flag carrier break-even 
load factors have been dropping since the 
introduction of jet -aircrafe demonstrates 
the great economies in unit operating costs 
effected by the new turbo-powered fleets. 
The most recent industry figures show do- 
introduction of jet aircraft demonstrates 
mestic trunkline break-even load factors hov- 
ering around 50 percent and the International 
and territorial break-even load factor in 
the lower 1940’s. The excellent profit pic- 
ture developing over the last year and a half 
is a direct result of this most favorable trend. 

To pursue cost trends a bit further, these 
greater efficiencies reflect such items, for 
example, as overhaul times on the jet en- 
gines. Some operations are now up to 6,000 
hours as compared with 3,000 hours or less on 
reciprocating engines with the turboprop 
overhaul times ranging midway between 
these figures. 

Carrier reports filed with the Board also 
indicate a tremendous improvement in dally 
utilization available through the employ- 
ment of jets as compared to the pistons, 
ranging from 9 to almost 12 hours average 
daily utilization. This impressive experience 
of utility reflects the scheduling potential of 
the higher speed aircraft as well as its 
greater reliability. 

Thanks to the foresight of the designers, 
the jet permits easy replacement of black 
boxes so that difficulties which could have 
taken an aircraft off the line for substantial 
periods of time in the past are minimized 
through the ability to quickly replace a par- 
ticular component and, thus, avoid excessive 
loss of time for on-ground repairs. 

Although the initial investment in the jets 
is high in comparison with their piston pre- 
decessors, I suspect that the total invest- 
ment per unit produced would be found to 
be lower than in the case of piston aircraft. 
Consequently, we happily find the carriers 
in a position with this modern equipment 
to provide service at a reduced cost. 

Obviously, the service available to the 
traveling public on the jets is of a greater 
value than that previously offered for sale. 
It offers a more comfortable and swift mode 
of transportation and, hence, constitutes a 
more attractive sales product. In all recent 
cases the Board has specifically recognized 
the stimulus to traffic growth resulting di- 
rectly from the provision of service by the jet 
aircraft. The enthusiastic response of the 
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public wherever jet service has been initiated 
is indicative of favorable consumer reaction 
to an improved quality of service. 

The g of service to the traveling 
public, coupled with substantial operating 
economies which have restored financial 
strength to our Nation's airline industry has 
been one of the most remarkable economic 
developments in the last 5 years. 

Recognition of the ingenuity, the diligence 
and dynamic efforts of the operators and the 
manufacturers is certainly merited and de- 
serving. 

It would be fitting, at this point, to briefly 

review the chief concerns of the Civil Aero- 
nautics Board at this stage of the jet age. 
We are mindful, of course, that the jet evolu- 
tion is still continuing in that an estimated 
$1 billion is currently on order covering prin- 
cipally twin- and three-engine jet aircraft 
designed for short to medium-range opera- 
tion. It is my hope that utilization of these 
smaller jets will permit the extension of 
turbo-powered service to more of the inter- 
mediate city airports in the United States. 
In any event, the regulatory actions of the 
Board have not impeded or burdened the 
utilization of the jets for their widest public 
advantage in accord with sound managerial 
direction. We would like to keep that record 
going and there is every reason to believe we 
can, 
As you know, with the decision in the 
Southern Transcontinental Service case a 
few years ago, the board concluded a series of 
major trunkline route cases so that the basic 
trunkline system is reasonably well estab- 
lished. I need not tell this audience that the 
pattern of jet service available here at 
Houston was significantly and favorably af- 
fected by the awards in that case, including 
the establishment of National's southern 
transcontinental route to California via 
Houston, and the extension of Continental 
into the Houston gateway. It would appear 
Teasonable, with certain exceptions, that the 
future domestic trunkline cases will be lim- 
ited to spot adjustments in the route pattern 
as required by the public convenience and 
necessity. One exception is the recently in- 
stituted Pacific Northwest-Southwest Serv- 
ice case, which will consider, among other 
things, the need for new single-carrier serv- 
ices between Houston and Seattle and the 
major cities in between. 

Our decision In the Southwestern Area Lo- 
cal Service case of a few years ago was one of 
the last of the series of the major proceed- 
ings to consider local service issues. We are 
continuing our use it or lose it review pro- 
gram, in local service cases, and in the 
trunkline area, further route refinements 
which our growing and developing economy 
requires. 

Major attention is being devoted to our 
international and territorial services. Cases 
involving the route pattern between the Pa- 
cific Northwest and Alaska, and the entire 
transatlantic route structure to Europe and 
beyond to Asia and Africa, are presently 
pending decision before the board. And, as 
you well know, the United States-Caribbean- 
South America route structure is before the 
board presently awaiting trial. 

We have devoted considerable attention to 
the question of further delineating the roles 
of the various classes of carriers. We have 
recently approved blocked-space services for 
the domestic all-cargo operators with the 
expectation that this action may provide an 
attractively priced service to volume ship- 
pers and also redound to the financial benefit 
of this important category of certificated car- 
riers who, unlike our trunks and local service 
carriers, have never received any subsidy 
support for their valiant efforts. 

At this very moment, also, we are in the 
midst of a formal proceeding to carry out 
the congressional mandate to define and de- 
velop a role for the supplemental air carriers 
and will soon institute a general review of 
the role to be played by the air taxi operators 
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who perform a most useful and necessary 
function with small aircraft, 

In the rate fleld, where our functions are 
perhaps less precise and specific as in the 
case of licensing, I think it is fair to say 
that we have attempted to give the carriers 
an opportunity to test their proposals in the 
marketplace which, in my personal view, is 
the ultimate forum for such determinations. 
We have permitted experimentation with 
one-class service, three-class service, various 
fares intended to stimulate specific traffic 
flows, and so forth. I am sure the carriers, 
recognizing the vast capacity of the jet air- 
craft, are ever conscious of the proper price 
to be charged for their services and its effect 
upon traffic generation. 

In the international arena, where our rate 
powers are strictly limited, we can, I believe, 
take credit at the Civil Aeronautics Board, 
for the lowering of prices in the large, at- 
tractive transatlantic markets. As you know, 
the power to fix international fares is vested 
in a private organization of the international 
carriers, known as IATA. It is an arrange- 
ment violative of our antitrust laws but for 
specific Board approval of that machinery. 
Such a system obviously calls for the exercise 
of a high degree of statesmanship on the 
part of our carriers and the other members 
of IATA to insure that the tremendous social 
and business processes served by interna- 
tional transportation are not frustrated by 
narrow, individual corporate interests to a , 
degree requiring any refocus on the need to 
change the system. As a gateway city to 
Central and South America and an interna- 
tional port of continuing, great promise for 
the future, Houston, I am sure, is vitally 
concerned with all developments within 
IATA. Let me assure you that, pursuant to 
the responsibility placed on us by the Con- 
gress, we shall keep a watchful eye on IATA 
and all its works and pomps. 

Continuous efforts are devoted, in conjunc- 
tion with the Department of State, to nego- 
tiating operating authority for our U.S,-flag 
carriers abroad and in coping with the ex- 
tremely intricate and difficult problems which 
arise in maintaining our international opera- 
tions in face of increasing foreign-flag car- 
rier activity. A very high total of foreign 
movement, of course, is made up of US. 
citizens and our own carriers must be in a 
position to provide them with U.S.-fiag serv- 
ices throughout the world. 

The complicated systems, the size, speed, 
and operational environment of the swept- 
wing jet aircraft have had a substantial im- 
pact on our air safety function, making it 
necessary that our technical staff be fully 
qualified with respect to all facets of the 
new machines, We have met these problems 
successfully, We have, moreover, made great 
strides in facilitating our internal procedures 
for investigating and determining the prob- 
able cause of civilian aircraft accidents. 
Once we know the cause of an accident, we 
are generally able to initiate prompt action 
to prevent any recurrence attributable to a 
similar cause. Thus, we are continually re- 
viewing our safety obligations and our per- 
formance with the view to a constant im- 
provement of the very excellent safety record 
of the air carrier industry. 

This, then, is a cursory summary of some 
of the highlights of the special problems 
confronting the Board at this moment. 
Through it all we have the support of a pros- 
perous and growing economy with all econ- 
omic indicators pointing toward fair weather 
ahead. - 

An enthusiastic outlook for the future of 
the airline industry is not unjustified. Its 
record of achievement during the past 5 
years, which we are marking here today, be- 
speaks a continuing ability to surmount and 
overcome the problems of the future. 

With the established efficiency of the jet 
aircraft, continuing growth in passenger and 
cargo movements and no major reequipment 
program on the horizon until the forepart 
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of the 1970's at the earliest, optimism is fus- 
tified. 

The next 5 years should be an improve- 
ment upon the past 5 years in every respect, 
but I shall leave the job of forecasting to 
much better qualified observers than myself, 
noting, as I do, that the airline presidents 
who are with us today, will discuss the fu- 
ture of commercial aviation during & forum 
this afternoon entitled “Looking Ahead—The 
Next 5 Years.” 

I would like to think, however, that Hous- 
ton, grateful and pleased as it is with the 
last 5 years, can look forward to moving 
ahead in even a grander manner with the 
continued support and good will of its air- 
line carriers. Your intercontinental airport, 
which I am told will be operational in 1966, 
is destined to be one of the greatest air- 
ports in the world. You have designed and 
created, not only for the next 5 years, but 
for the supersonic age, 10 years down the 
road. Your able and conscientious counsel, 
Cecil Beasley, has furnished me with a num- 
ber of large, impressive volumes containing 
the development plan of the Houston Inter- 
continental Airport and the data underscor- 
ing it. I keenly anticipate our visit there 
tomorrow, as you have planned. But, from 
my perusal of the material furnished me, I 
can only say that while you have entered the 
jet age in a big way, you are certainly ready 
to push forward in the next phase of air 

tion history in even a bigger way. 
It can be truly said that you are preparing 
to meet tomorrow’s needs today. 

I would not wish to conclude this discus- 
sion, conducted in this atmosphere of 
thanksgiving to the airlines, with anything 
suggestive of a discordant note. Today is 
the day for hallelujahs to ring from this 
assembly, but I would like to leave this 
thought as an appropriate last chord to our 
chorus of praise. Air transportation is a 
public service enterprise. Air carriers are 

to serve the public needs of all 
cities on their certificated routes to the very 
maximum degree of their abilities. What 
has been wrought here in Houston can be 
done elsewhere. Perhaps we can look for- 
ward, with air carrier cooperation in effec- 
tively meeting all certificate responsibilities, 
to a repetition of this type of special observ- 
ance, so thoughtfully created by the Houston 
Chamber of Commerce, at many other cities 
in the United States, as “We Look Ahead— 
The Next 5 Years.” 


Martin-Decker Corp. Receives Presidential 
Award 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CRAIG HOSMER 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, January 11, 1965 


Mr. HOSMER. Mr. Speaker, the 
Presidential “E” award for excellence in 
developing export markets represents 
the highest award the U.S. Government 
can bestow upon a business firm. Re- 
cently this award was bestowed upon 
Martin-Decker Corp. of Long Beach, 
Calif. Martin-Decker has turned out 
products so superior that they have 
earned a truly phenomenal share of the 
world market. The firm manufactures 
a variety of devices used by the oil drill- 
ing industry and others. President 
Elmer H. Decker of the firm developed a 
weight indicator which now is standard 
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on 90 percent of the oil rigs in the 
world. He also invented the Telemtric 
Driloger, an electronic technique by 
which drilling data can be transmitted 
instantaneously and continuously from 
an offshore ofl drilling rig floor to a 
supervisory office many miles away. 
President Decker and the skilled and 
enthusiastic employees of the corpora- 
tion have taken an outstanding prod- 
ucts list and covered not only the U.S. 
market, but the world market as well. 
In doing so they have helped mitigate 
our balance-of-payments problem and, 
bolstered worldwide the U.S. reputation 
for superior products. They fully de- 
serve, the appreciation of their fellow 
citizens and the congratulations of the 
Congress, as symbolized by the award 
of the Presidential “E.” 

The award was commented upon edi- 
torially by the Long Beach Independent- 
Press-Telegram newspaper, as follows: 

An “E” FOR EXCELLENCE 

The Martin-Decker Corp., 3431 Cherry Ave- 
nue, Tuesday was awarded the Presidential 
E“ for excellence in developing export mar- 
kets. It was the first ever awarded in Long 
Beach, * 

Richard H. Holton, Assistant Secretary for 
Economic Affairs, U.S. Department of Com- 
merce, cited some specifics of the excellence 
in his presentation talk to the corporation's 
periority of manufacturers like Decker. 

He said U.S. exports exceeded imports by 
$5 billion in 1963 and by $6 billion this year 
despite higher prices of U.S. exports. This 
successful assault on the balance-of-pay- 
ments situation, he said, is due to the repu- 
tation for excellence and technological su- 
periority of manufatcurers like Decker. 

Speakers used the better mousetrap anal- 
ogy to explain the fact that 90 percent 
of the world's oil rigs use a drilling instru- 
ment developed by Decker. Holton used 
the firm’s humorous motto to explain its 
pursuit of international business, a 37-year 
preoccupation with Martin-Decker: There 
isn't hardly anything that’s got that wasn't 
went out for.” 

Harbor department spokesmen added 
their “well done“ at the Cherry Avenue cere- 
monies, stressing the significance to local 
port business and our international image 
of Martin-Decker’s export trade to almost 
every country of the world. 

We join in the salute to founder Decker 
and his dedicated organization for extraor- 
dinary achievement. 


A New Panama Canal 
EXTENSION OF REMARES 


HON. ALBERT H. QUIE 


OF MINNESOTA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, January 11, 1965 


Mr. QUIE. Mr. Speaker, under leave 
to extend my remarks in the Recorp, I 
include the following editorial which ap- 
peared in the January 6, 1965, issue of the 
Albert Lea Tribune. The editorial is of 
timely importance in view of President 
Johnson’s announcement of plans to re- 
negotiate the 1903 Panama Canal Treaty. 
There is no question but that a new canal 
is needed. The present canal is already 
economically outdated and is duck soup 
for Red agents to sabotage. However, 
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the significance of this editorial is the 
suggestion that the building of the canal 
ought to be an internation activity. I 
think this proposal merits our close study 
and approval: 

New CANAL NEEDS BROAD FINANCING 


President Johnson is reported to have 
raised the issue of digging a new canal across 
the Isthmus of Panama at this time in order 
to take the wind out of the sails of a rumored 
demonstration being planned by liberals in 
Panama. . Back of it all, of course, are the 
hard-core Marxists whose mission it is to 
embarrass the United States whenever and 
wherever it is possible to do so. 

Threat of digging a new canal, of course, 
is well calculated to cause any Panamanian 
to have second thoughts. The Panama Canal 
provides employment and sales outlets for 
a great many local people—as well as some 
pretty plush assignments for deserving poli- 
ticlans from the United States. As noted 
in an article elsewhere on this page [not 
printed in Recorp] by Ram Cromley, the 
present canal would be outmoded by one that 
would require only a minimum of labor. A 
canal automated, as it were. 

And as Cromley points out, the present 
canal is obsolete in terms of larger craft, in- 
cluding airplane carriers, It is too cramped 
to accommodate all the shipping that wants 
to use it and the trip through the locks takes 
too long. All of these conditions could be 
remedied in planning of a new sea level 


The President appears to believe that the 
billions needed to finance the new canal 
would be easily raised, especially if they were 
taken from docile American taxpayers. 
Which brings us to the point of the com- 
mentary. We suggest that the building of 
the canal ought to be an internation activ- 
ity—planned, financed, bullt, and operated 
by several nations acting in concert. Pos- 
sibly even the United Nations. 

Now the reason for suggesting this is quite 
simple. If the United States makes agree- 
ments with a single nation—say Nicaragua— 
that agreement becomes an inviting politi- 
cal issue for any politician at any future 
date. The treaty can be denounced—{fust as 
the present treaties and agreements with 
Panama are being denounced—without refer- 
ence to historical good faith. 

Besides, we see no particular virtue in 
using American dollars to accomplish a task 
that will net us nothing but ill will at some 
uncertain future date. We think it would 
be wise to invite a coalition of nations to 
plan the canal, arrange for its financing, and 
provide for its supervision. 

And it might be necessary to make some 
such gesture anyhow. When the United 
States got mousetrapped into signing the 
“test ban treaty,” it arranged for its own 
criticism if atomic energy were to be em- 
ployed in digging of the canal. A committee 
of nations, including several nonsignatories, 
would aid our diplomats in getting out of 
this cul de sac. 


Mother Sends Chicago Her Thanks for 
Christmas Eve Help 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ROMAN C. PUCINSKI 


oF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, January 11, 1965 


Mr. PUCINSKI. Mr. Speaker, I should 
like to call the attention of my colleagues 
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fo an article which appeared in this 
morning’s Chicago Tribune and which 
relates the depth of gratitude that a New 
York mother has for the wonderful help 
she received from the people of Chicago 
when she found herself in extreme dis- 
tress while changing buses in Chicago 
on Christmas Eve. This letter of ap- 
preciation from Mrs. Virginia Hartman, 
of Bath, N.Y., in behalf of herself and her 
two small sons, tells the depth of kind- 
ness that the people of Chicago have for 
their fellow man. 

I am including this article in the REC- 
orp today to show that the steady stream 
of vulgar stories preying upon Chicago's 
prohibition-era past do not reflect the 
real spirit of Chicago. It is indeed lam- 
entable that modern day authors of press 
and magazine articles and those sadly 
misguided producers of television shows 
who see Chicago only as it was during 
prohibition days, are incapable of catch- 
ing the real dynamics of today’s Chicago. 

I should like to congratulate the Chi- 
cago Tribune for giving such prominent 
display to Mrs. Hartman’s letter. For 
here is the real Chicago of today, a city 
whose greatest asset is its people—peo- 
ple deeply steeped in the tradition of 
pride, morality, civic virtue, and the 
spirit of “I will.” 

I will leave to the cynics their distorted 
descriptions of Chicago. For my part, 
and I am sure I speak for 3½ million 
other Chicagoans, the kind and tender 
letter by Mrs. Hartman, based on her own 
personal experience, describes the real 
Chicago—a city of warmth and heart and 
deep concern for, yes, even a stranger in 
distress such as Mrs. Hartman and her 
two children were on Christmas eve. 

Mr. Speaker, this is the spirit that, as 
Mayor Richard J. Daley has repeatedly 
stated, really represents the true image 
of Chicago. 

The Chicago Tribune story follows: 
MOTHER SENDS Crrr THANKS FOR CHRISTMAS 
Eve HELP 

A woman who was stranded with her two 
sons and in distress in Chicago the day be- 
fore Christmas has asked the Chicago Trib- 
une to “thank the people of Chicago who 
displayed the true spirit of Christmas by 
coming to the ald of strangers.” > 

She is Mrs. Virginia Hartman, of Bath, 
N. T., who became ill and was stranded in 
the Greyhound bus terminal at Clark and 
Randolph Streets early December 24 with her 
sons, David, 6 and Peter, 9. 

CAN'T FIND WORDS 

“There are no words in my heart that can 
say thanks to the people of Chicago because 
words haven't yet been able to express the 
inside of one's heart,” Mrs. Hartman wrote 
the Tribune. 

“Most of the people who helped us were 
themselves poor, working people but they 
shared what little they had with us.” 

Mrs. Hartman and her sons were waiting to 
catch a bus for Bath after arriving here from 
Rochester, Minn. She had sold the family’s 
furniture to obtain money to take David, 
suffering from a serious brain ailment, to the 
Mayo Clinic, where physicians had examined 
the boy. When, however, Mrs. Hartman be- 
came short of funds for lodging and food, she 
and the boys left for home before surgeons 
could operate on David. 

SUFFERS CHOKING ATTACK 

At the terminal, Mrs. Hartman developed 
serious breathing difficulties and began chok- 
ing. A policeman summoned firemen, who 
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took her to Henrotin Hospital. A doctor re- 
stored her breathing to normal, but ordered 
her to stay in Chicago overnight before re- 
turning home for a Christmas reunion with 
her husband, Philip. 

“I want to thank Patrolman Edward Hold- 
en who called the fire department to remove 
me to the hospital and sent my boys after 
in a squad car. Also, the doctor who was so 
efficient and gentle in helping me,” Mrs. 
Hartman said. 

The story of our Incident appeared in the 
Tribune before we left for home. As a re- 
sult, wonderful things happened to us. 
Strangers who had read the story gave me 
and the boys money and toys. The restau- 
rant where we ate refused to give us a bill. 

“The cab driver refused to charge me the 
fare, saying, This is the time for giving and 
please let me give this.’ 

“A woman clerk at the bus terminal re- 
paired David's hearing aid and gave him 
extra batteries and would not accept money. 
The hostess on the bus gave us pillows.” 


BIG LITTLE PEOPLE 


“My heart goes out to all of these little, 
everyday people. They all stand 10 feet tall 
in my book. They helped me and my sons 
through a few hours of utter horror and 
fear." 

Doctors at Mayo Clinic on Thursday in- 
formed Dr. Irwin Ginsburg of Buffalo. of 
David's condition and recommended him to 
Mrs. Hartman for performing the surgery the 
boy requires to save his life. 

Dr. Ginsburg said he will operate on the 
boy this week, she told the Tribune Mrs. 
Hartman said by telephone yesterday. The 
boy's condition is an aftermath of meningitis 
which he suffered as an infant. 

Mr. and Mrs. Hartman lost two other sons 
through the disease. Mr. Hartman has been 
unable to obtain work since he suffered a 
heart attack last summer. 


The Partners of Alliance Program 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CHARLES A. VANIK 


OF OHIO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, January 11, 1965 


Mr. VANIK. Mr. Speaker, I deem it 
timely and significant to inform my col- 
leagues that a distinguished team from 
my State has arrived today in the state 
of Parana, Brazil, to develop a partner- 
ship program between the private sec- 
tors of the two States. The team, headed 
by Dr. Paul L. Noble, dean of the College 
of Business Administration at Ohio Uni- 
versity, represents the Ohio Partners of 
the Alliance Committee. 

Now operating in 22 American States, 
this partners program, under the Alli- 
ance for Progress and the Agency for In- 
ternational Development, serves to estab- 
lish contact between private groups and 
organizations in the United States and 
Latin America. It is fulfilling a need for 
establishing closer bonds between all the 
peoples of the American Republics. The 
basic objective of the partners effort is 
to help Latin groups who measure up to 
the self-help principle. It seeks to im- 
prove health, education and general liv- 
ing conditions by helping provide basic 
items for the completion of small proj- 
ects in Latin rural and slum areas. 


Other members of the Ohio team are 
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Mr. Lynn A. Brua, private housing ex- 
pert; Mr. Don Newkirk, of the Ohio Hos- 
pital Association; and Dr. Mervin Smith, 
agriculturalist at Ohio University. Also 
accompanying the team is Mr. James H. 
Boren, director of the partners of the 
Alliance programs in Washington, D.C. 
Mr. Boren will be meeting with U.S. AID 
mission officials in Brazil and private sec- 
tor leaders for the purpose of discussing 
the development of specific activities in 
regard to the partners program. He will 
be meeting with leaders in both south 
and northeast Brazil. He is also sched- 
uled to visit with a number of State Gov- 
ernors and leaders of local committees to 
discuss the partners program. 

I know that the people of Ohio are 
participating in the partners of the Alli- 
ance program with an eagerness to accept 
the responsibility for a fruitful citizens’ 
program in concert with their counter- 
parts in Brazil. I am pleased to associate 
myself with these timely and worthy ob- 
jectives of my constituents. 


Pittsburgh Quickens Economic Stride 
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OF REMARKS 


or 


HON. WILLIAM S. MOORHEAD 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, January 11, 1965 


Mr, MOORHEAD. Mr. Speaker, in 
view of the increasing attention this 
Congress is expected to give to the prob- 
lems of big cities, I thought Members of 
this House would be particularly in- 
terested in the tremendous strides my 
own city of Pittsburgh has made in deal- 
ing with air pollution and downtown de- 
cay. Mr. David K. Willis, of the 
nationally circulated Christian Science 
Monitor has written an excellent report 
on the Pittsburgh solution of such prob- 
Jems. I include it here as part of my 
remarks. 

The article follows: 

PITTSBURGH QUICKENS ECONOMIC STRIDE 

(Nore.—Over the past 20 years Pennsyl- 
vania'’s second largest city has dramatically 
solved two major problems: choking alr pol- 
lution and a decayed downtown. Now Pitts- 
burgh faces another crucial challenge: over 
the long run it must find jobs for an in- 
creasing stream of citizens made jobless by 
technical advances in heavy industry, How 
well the Steel City copes with this problem 
will determine the shape of its future.) 

(By David K. Willis) 

PirrssurGH.—Standing where two rivers 
form a third, halfway between New York 
and Chicago, Pittsburgh today sparkles like 
a great ship with a new coat of paint. The 
city looks transformed. 

For years, the city was more like a dirty 
old tramp steamer, half hidden by the smoke 
belching from the stacks of iron and steel 
works. 

Now, Pittsburgh is a refurbished ocean- 
liner, gleaming from stem to stern with 
bright fittings, decks humming with ac- 
tivity. 

But no reconversion, naval or otherwise, 
would be complete without a hard look at 
the engineroom—and it is down in Pitts- 
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burgh's engineroum that the new story of 
the city lies. 

From the bridge—the depths of big 
leather chairs on the deep, red carpets of 
the Duquesne Club where the city’s leaders 
gather, the beflagged office of Mayor Joseph 
M. Barr, the office suites of corporation ex- 
executives high in their aluminum and glass 
towers downtown, the academic halls in 
suburban Oakland—word is going out: 

Pittsburgh’s economic bollers must be 
stoked up with tough new slabs of industry, 
or the city is headed for trouble. Many 
a city faces the same problem: finding new 
industry to employ its residents. 

A concerted drive has begun here to bring 
in the industry. The men involved are opti- 
mistic. Some new industry has already ar- 
rived. 

But in a dozen interviews ranging from 
cab drivers to the president of United States 
Steel Corp., this correspondent found few 
people who did not, at some point in the 
conversation, strike a somber note—who 
were not aware that the voyage ahead could 
be a rough one. 


PRIVATE-INTEREST PARTNERSHIP 


Still, the dominant mood was one of hope. 

As one leader put it: “What we've done to 
scrub the city's face we can do to spark its 
economy.“ 

Essentially, the scrubbing was done by a 
partnership between private interests—sym- 
bolized by banker Richard King Mellon— 
and City Hall. 

The same partnership now is at work in 
the engine room. Their shirt sleeves are up 
and their heads are down. 

Back in 1946, Pittsburgh was fighting for 
its life, Its alr was so black with soot that 
street lights still burned at 11 a.m. 

It was the city of the blue shirt—business- 
men found white ones became soiled in a 
few hours. “You could literally feel the soot 
raining down on your face,” long-time resi- 
dents tell you. 

But then Mayor David L, Lawrence, with 
the cooperation of private interests, clamped 
air-pollution controls on the iron and steel 
stacks and set about persuading homeowners 
to stop burning soft coal in their furnaces. 

It worked. Clean air came to Pittsburgh. 

Then, in the early 1950's, new building 
began downtown at the tip of the Golden 
Triangle, where the Allegheny and Monon- 
gahela Rivers converge to form the broad 
Ohio, 

Thus far 55 glistening buildings have been 
built in the Triangle. Most are office bulld- 
ings. One-quarter of the old ones have been 
torn down to make room for the new. And 
much construction is still going on. 

“Right now, some #450 million is com- 
mitted for new projects all over town,“ says 
Robert B. Pease, who, as executive director 
of the Pittsburgh Urban Redevelopment Au- 
thority, is one of the architects of the Pitts- 
burgh renaissance. 

NEW INDUSTRIES NEEDED 

Now that the city has its clean alr and 
dazzling office buildings, its big problem is 
finding new industries that can support pay- 
rolls. In particular, Pittsburgh is actively 
competing with other cities to attract re- 
search and development laboratories of all 
kinds. 

Pittsburgh's heavy industries—especially 
steel—historically have been its economic 
bellwether. But over the past few years they 
have been employing fewer and fewer men, 
Technical improvements have made it pos- 
sible to produce much more steel, for ex- 
ample, with far fewer workers. 

One of the most important community 
leaders working to attract new industry is 
a self-assured former Bostonian named Rob- 
ert H. Ryan. His name crops up again and 
again wherever top people gather in the 
steel city. 

Mr. Ryan is president of a group which 
symbolizes the cooperation between public 
and private sectors—the Regional Industrial 
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Development Corp. of southwestern Penn- 
sylvania. It seeks to improve the economies 
of Pittsburgh and nearby communities. 

A nonprofit enterprise, it has on Its board 
the leading industrialists in the city, as well 
as Mayor Barr. It draws on the academic 
community through a scientific and research 
advisory group. 

The development corporation covers nine 
counties an an area of some 6,000 square 
miles where 3 million people Live. 

In his office the other day, Mr. Ryan picked 
up a black marker pencil and drew a triangle 
on a large piece of artists’ paper. 

“Our economy is like this triangle,” he said 
crisply. “Here”—he shaded in an area at the 
bottom -s the heavy base: coal, steel, rail- 
roads. It's the classic 19th-century struc- 
ture.” 

CORPORATE CENTERS ABOUND 


Here —the black pencil drew a line paral- 
lel with the base, then sketched in a series 
of boxes hanging from it— we have what 
looks like Christmas ornaments, but which 
are meant to represent corporate head- 
quarters. 

We have more here than any other city 
outside New York and Chicago—Gulf Oil, 
Alcoa, Pittsburgh Plate Glass, Heinz Foods, 
Westinghouse, and so on.” 

He paused, and held up the marker pencil 
dramatically. 

“In the center of the triangle“ he Jabbed 
at it— Is a gaping hole. A traditional hole, 
you might say. It is a lack of three things; 
of diversity, of small manufacturers in many 
fields, of service industries.” 

He strode back to his desk. “What we are 
trying to do now is to fill the hole. We want 
many more small, growth industries. We're 
going at it, but it’s a long, hard job.” 

The development corporation has set up a 
$10 million development fund to help. Since 
it began in the fall of 1962, it has committed 
more than $4.5 million in loans. 

Currently it has helped or is helping such 
varied activities as powered metallurgy, elec- 
tronics, hospital supplies, metal fabrication, 
machineshops, sportswear, plastics, scientific 
instrumentation, printing and packaging, 
lasers, chemicals, and trucking. 

The development corporation has set up an 
industrial park; the first industry is already 
operating in it. 

EMPLOYMENT PICTURE SKETCHED 


Om the surface, the city’s economy looks 
healthy, Mayor Barr has just brought down 
his latest budget, a $65 million document 
which raised no new taxes and actually 
lowered a mercantile wholesale tax. 

Three years ago, unemployment was 13 per- 
cent. Today it ls below the national aver- 
age at about 3.7 percent. But the total work 
force has been shrinking as well. 

The city—population about 800,000—is los- 
ing people each year, particularly in the 20 
to 29 age group. Prof. Edward M. Hoover, an 
economist at the University of Pittsburgh, 
says that 12,000 more people left than arrived 
each year during the 1950's, and that the rate 
has been “much higher” so far in the 1960's. 

One way to stem the tide, Mr. Ryan be- 
lieves, is to exploit not just the city’s natural 
resources and plants and equipment, but its 
human resources as well. 

Specifically, he and many others want to 
see Pittsburgh become a major research and 
development center. 

After all, they say, the city has a tradition 
of research excellence. The main labora- 
tories of the Nation's big steel companies 
are here. 

Today some 150 research laboratories are 
working in the nine-county Greater Pitts- 
burgh area, with 7,600 professional scien- 
tists and engineers helped by 6,500 assistants 
and technicians. 

Research is Pittsburgh's third leading in- 
dustry, behind primary metals and electrical 
machinery. 

But Mr. Ryan’s dream is of a complex 
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like the Route 128-MIT-Harvard setup in 
the Boston area, “How did Route 128 de- 
velop?" he asks. 

“It had three things: scientists who were 
also entrepreneurs; new technology; money, 
Pittsburgh must have all three.” 

RESEARCH COMPLEX PLANNED 


Plans to make Pittsburgh a national center 
of research also are going forward in the 
city’s cultural hub, the Oakland section. 
Here the University of Pittsburgh, Carnegie 
Institute of Technology, and the Mellon In- 
stitute form a nucleus around which city 
leaders hope to attract research industry and 
laboratories, The three institutions are with- 
in walking distance of each other. 

In March 1962, the enthusiasm of Dr. 
Edward H. Litchfield, chancellor of the Uni- 
versity of Pittsburgh, resulted in several 
institutions banding together to form the 
Oakland Corporation. Its aim is to develop 
Oakland, revitalize Pittsburgh’s economy, 
and make money in the process. 

Members are the University of Pittsburgh, 
Carnegie Institute of Technology, the Car- 
negie Institute (a separate organization), the 
Mellon Institute, the Catholic Institute 
of Pittsburgh, Mount Mercy College, and the 
United Jewish Federation. 

Its major project is an adventuresome plan 
to fill a 150-foot-deep ravine which straggles 
untidily between the University of Pitts- 
burgh and Carnegie Institute campuses with 
a gigantic research park called Panther Hol- 
low. 

The corporation hopes to announce plans 
for the first section of the park soon. There 
have been several delays in the timetable. 

To imagine the park, think of a 150-story 
building suspended on its side in the ravine. 
All the research labs will be under one land- 
scaped roof, which will bridge the two 
campuses. Light and ventilation will come 
from sunken courtyards several levels deep. 

CHALLENGES FORESEEN 


“The point about Panther Hollow,” said 
the University of Pittsburgh’s vice chancellor 
for planning, Edison Montgomery, is that it 
is in the heart of the academic community 
here. * * + 

“The city hasn't been attracting the light 
industry, in the form of ‘spinoff’ from re- 
search, that it needs. We started late, don't 
forget. We have something to offer. But we 
have yet to prove ourselves.” 

Across the ravine in a sunny office at Car- 
negie Institute of Technology, Vice Chancel- 
lor McCabe was cautious in forecasting an- 
other Route 128 complex in Pittsburgh. 

“We have a way to go yet,” he said. “We 
do have a lot of strength to build on. The 
best materials research in the country—on 
iron, steel, and so on—goes on here. And the 
city could become a center for such industries 
as mass transit cars and information process- 
ing.” 

The Mellon Institute, University of Pitts- 
burgh, and Carnegie Institute have jointly 
formed.the MPC corporation, which has sug- 
gested a materials research center to the 
Advanced Research Projects Agency of the 
Pentagon. The center is still being evaluated. 

Almost everyone this reporter spoke with 
agreed that regional cooperation was essen- 
tial for progress. Genial, white-haired Mayor 
Barr was emphatic: “We have to work closer 
together with the counties to solve our prob- 
lems, from transit to refuse disposal,” he 
said. “The city can't do it alone.“ 

Since 1960 United States Steel has installed 
a wide variety of new plants in and near the 
city, including the huge Dorothy“ blast 
furnace at the Duquesne works. Plans have 
been announced for the world’s largest coke 
and chemical plant at nearby Clairton. 

And Robert Ryan, gesturing with his black 
marker pencil, says; “Do we have a golden 
triangle or a steel trap? We have this: a 
basically 19th-century economy in the proc- 
ess of making friends with the future.” 
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He Comes of a Good Family 
EXTENSION OF REMARES 


HON. ROBERT L. F. SIKES 


OF FLORIDA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, January 11, 1965 


Mr. SIKES. Mr. Speaker, Dr. Clar- 
ence Poe, senior editor and board 
chairman of that outstanding journal, 
the Progressive Farmer, died October 8, 
1964. He had been editor of the Pro- 
gressive Farmer for 67 years. No one 
stood higher in the esteem of the people 
of the rural South and his great worth 
to southern agriculture is recognized 
throughout the Nation. His last work 
appeared in the November issue of that 
Publication. 

I submit this work for reprinting in 
the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD together with 
a résumé on his life’s work: 

[From the Progressive Farmer] 
“He Comes or A GOOD FAMILY" 


(By Clarence Poe, senior editor and board 
chairman) 

Most of us cannot leave our children much 
material wealth. The land, stocks, houses, 
farm equipment, and other such valuables 
We possess may not amount to much. 
Nevertheless all of us, when our sons and 
daughters move into new neighborhoods, 
may well wish to have it sald of them, “They 
come of a good family.” 

In probably all ages mothers and fathers, 
sons and daughters have appreciated the 
worth of an honorable name. One of the 
Most quoted of all Bible proverbs is Solo- 
mon's saying, “A good name is rather to be 
chosen than great riches.” And in all the 
intervening years many people not worthy 
of the title as they grow older may well wish 
that for themselves and their children they 
had tried harder to deserve a good name, 

For a hundred years our Southern people 
have placed an unusually high value on the 
family’s reputation. In old days when fam- 
ilies did not move so much as now but stayed 
put in one area, the good name of a family 
was more easily established. Nowadays, how- 
ever, when sons and daughters of one family 
are frequently dispersed abroad all over 
America, probably hundreds of miles apart, 
the situation is different, 

But in old days a family’s reputation was 
too often based on a false foundation—all too 
Often the ownership of slaves. And the slaves 
themselves encouraged this false appraisal. 
In the days of my great-grandfather when a 
Marriageable young man came home with one 
of his daughters, the slaves immediately 
Whispered from one to the other, “How many 
Negroes does his daddy own?” If a large 
number, the Negroes saw to it that the young 
man's horse was well groomed and well looked 
after, but they had to be prodded into giv- 
ing proper attention to the poorer boy's 
horse, 

It may, indeed, be true that the reputation 
of “a good family" may now be more soundly 
based than when ownership of slaves and 
lands figured so largely in appraisal of a 
family's standing. But in spite of the pres- 
ent wider dispersal of family units there are 
stili certain soundly based qualities and char- 
acteristics that will give any rural family 
& reputation worth more than fine gold. 
Hence I have thought it worth while to list 
12 things which I believe will give worth- 
While prestige to a young man who moves 
into a community or a young woman who 
Marries into a new community: 

1. Honesty and truthfulness are of course 
the foundation stones of a family reputation. 
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Without these qualities, all other qualities 
have little worth. - 

2. Obedience to law is perhaps the next 
indispensable qualification—along with so- 
briety, moral excellence, and wholesome fam- 
ily relationships. 

3. An interest in schools and churches is 
nearly always one of the marks of a good 
citizen. 

4. Progressiveness, as shown by the use of 
modern methods of cultivating, grading, and 
marketing farm products, will help any fam- 
ily's reputation. 

5. Neighborliness and readiness to help in 
all good causes—especially a readiness to help 
other people in times of sickness or other 
misfortune or disaster—must have a high 
place in any listing of good citizenship. 

6. A good citizen also means a well read 
or well informed citizen, A good citizen will 
not only try to give his children the best pos- 
sible school advantages, but he and they will 
read the best books needed to be well in- 
formed about the problems and issues affect- 
ing the peace, prosperity, and happiness of 
their country, State, and Nation. 

7. Walter Page's definition of a southern 
gentleman will always be remembered: “The 
weaker the man with whom he has to do, the 
more scrupulous is his justice; the weaker 
the woman with whom he has to do, the more 
scrupulous is his honor.” 

8. The duty of laughter and good humor 
should never be forgotten. People who can 
laugh at amusing incidents—and especially 
people who can laugh at a good joke on them- 
selves—help provide a continuing bit of sun- 
shine and tolerance in a world otherwise gray 
and intolerant. 

9. To pay all debts promptly will always 
make it easier to have a happy family. And 
wherever credit is needed, a bank or PCA 
will better meet the need than any reliance 
on usurious time prices credit. To pay bills 
by bank check is one of the first evidences of 
sound financial standing. 

10, Neatness in everything helps any fam- 
fly. This means keeping everything in good 
repair—never letting the home, barn, and 
other buildings look neglected, ramshackle, 
and rundown may be more important than 
you may realize. | 

11. A readiness to join in the games, sports, 
and recreations of one's neighbors is an im- 
portant asset. 

12. Finally, whether you, your son or your 
daughter stay at home or locate elsewhere, 
all will be helped if they preserve the old 
southern virtues of hospitality, courtesy, and 
kinship ties, 


From the Progressive Farmer] 
CLARENCE POE: January 10, 1881-OCTOBER 8, 
1964 


Dr. Clarence Poe’s name and that of the 
Progressive Farmer were inseparable for 67 
years. His last article, on this page, typifies 
his dedication to improving the rural South 
and to helping farm people live happier 
lives. 

When Dr. Clarence Poe died at age 83, 
October 8, he had been editor of the Progres- 
sive Farmer for 67 years. He was active in 
the company's business until October 1, when 
he entered the hospital in Raleigh, N.C., suf- 
fering from a slight stroke. 

During the early days of October, his con- 
dition had been satisfactory and he had 
even called for the manuscript of a book on 
which he had been working the past few 
months so that he could do some editing 
from his hospital room. His condition wors- 
ened October 7, and he passed away the 
afternoon of October 8. 

Dr. Poe was born on a Chatham County, 
N.C., farm in 1881. He joined the staff of 
the Progressive Farmer at 16, and became 
editor of the magazine 2 years later. 

Through his 67 years of editorial work, Dr. 
Poe led crusade after crusade—two-armed 
farming for the South (crops and livestock), 
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improved marketing, better schools, credit 
systems adapted to farm needs, more beauti- 
ful homes and grounds, better health pro- 
grams for rural people, good roads, and cul- 
tural and artistic advances. He received 
honorary degrees from five colleges and uni- 
versities. A leader in many fields, he was 
called by D. W. Colvard, president, Mississippi 
State University, “one of the most distin- 
guished and industrious leaders the South 
has ever produced.” 

Virginius Dabney, editor of the Richmond 
Times-Dispatch, stated, “If a list were drawn 
up of the half-dozen men who haye done 
the most for the South since 1900, it would 
have to include Dr. Clarence Poe.” 

In addition to his magazine work, Dr. Poe 
wrote numerous books, among them: “A 
Southerner in Europe," “Where Half the 
World is Waking Up,” “How Farmers Co- 
operate and Double Profits,” True Tales of 
the South at War,” and “My First 80 Years.” 
He was working on two other books at the 
time of his death. 

He had personal friendships with and 
served in responsible appointive positions 
under Theodore Roosevelt, Woodrow Wilson, 
Franklin D. Roosevelt, Herbert Hoover, 
Dwight Eisenhower, and Harry Truman. 

Dr. Poe's most recent award was the first 
annual North Carolina Award bestowed by 
Gov. Terry Sanford in 1964. Among other 
organizations which heaped honors on him 
are Southern Agricultural Workers; citation, 
National 4-H Conference; Honorary Ameri- 
can Farmer Degree, National FFA; North 
Carolina Farm Bureau; American Association 
of Agricultural College Editors; and National 
Vocational Agricultural Teachers’ Associa- 
tion. He received the World Peace Award for 
1962 from American Freedom Association, 
Inc. At Atlanta on October 14, the National 
Convocation on the Church in Town and 
Country was to have presented to Dr. Poe 
one of its first three awards ever made for 
exceptional service to the rural church and 
to the betterment of rural life. 


In 1912, Dr. Poe married the late Alice 
Aycock Poe, daughter of one of North Caro- 
lina’s most prominent Governors. The Poes 
celebrated their 50 wedding anniversary in 
1962. Mrs. Poe passed away in 1963. One 
son, William Poe, also a Progressive Farmer 
editor, died in 1958. Other children are 
Charles, a Raleigh, N.C., attorney, and a 
daughter, Mrs. Jean Poe Smith. 


Agriculture Loses a Great Pioneer 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CLAIR CALLAN 


OF NEBRASKA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, January 11, 1965 


Mr. CALLAN. Mr. Speaker, those of 
us who have long been involved in the 
field of agriculture have suffered the loss 
of one of the men responsible for the 
abundant capabilities of the American 
farmer. Prof. Lloyd W. Hurlbut died 
after serving many years as a leader in 
agricultural engineering. 

.Professor Hurlbut served as president 
of the American Society of Agricultural 
Engineers from 1960 to 1961, and was an 
international authority on tractor test- 
ing. He was chairman of the University 
of Nebraska Department of Agricultural 
Engineering. 

Dean E. F. Frolik, of the University 
of Nebraska College of Agriculture and 


Home Economics, said: 
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Professor Hurlbut's untimely death comes 
as a shock to thousands of friends in Ne- 
braska, the Nation, and numerous foreign 
countries. He made outstanding contribu- 
tions professionally and was a dynamic 
leader. 


Dean Frolik termed Professor Hurl- 
but “one of the most forward looking 
persons I have ever known.” Nebras- 
ka's agriculture—in fact the agriculture 
of the world—has suffered a great loss 
in the death of Lloyd Hurlbut. 

Professor Hurlbut was a pioneer in 
development of pneumatic tires for farm 
tractors in the 1930's. More recently, he 
was a moving force behind the develop- 
ment and widespread use of the combine 
for harvesting corn, artificial drying of 
corn, and the minimum tillage system for 
raising corn and other row crops. He 
was granted patents on several devices, 
including a pneumatic seeder which uses 
air to meter and deposit seed in a seed- 
bed. 

At the time of his death, Professor 
Hurlbut was chairman of the Nebraska 
Tractor Test Board, which supervises op- 
eration of the tractor testing labora- 
tory, established in 1921 under law of the 
State of Nebraska. 

Professor Hurlbut was the leader of a 
research project which showed that un- 
heated, forced air could be used effec- 
tively for drying high-moisture grain in 
bulk storage. 

In cooperation with other engineers, 
Professor Hurlbut developed the V-type 
tillage blades now widely used to work 
soil and leave crop residues on the sur- 
face. 

In the early 1950's Professor Hurlbut 
was instrumental in construction and 
testing of the first mechanical harvester 
of castor bean seeds. A patent was is- 
sued on the harvester and assigned to the 
University of Nebraska. 

Professor Hurlbut was a native of Kan- 
sas, received his B.S. degree in engineer- 
ing from Kansas State College in 1932. 
He received his M.S. from the University 
of Nebraska in 1934. 


He joined the University of Nebraska 
staff as an assistant in agricultural en- 
gineering in 1934, was appointed an in- 
structor in 1936, and promoted to as- 
sistant professor in 1938. 

He served with the U.S. Navy on active 
duty from 1943 to 1945 in the Pacific the- 
ater, becoming a lieutenant commander 
in the U.S. Naval Reserve in 1946. In 
the same year he joined the staff of Pur- 
due University at Lafayette, Ind. In 
1947, he returned to the University of 
Nebraska as professor and chairman of 
me department of agricultural engineer- 

ng. 


John Mackie Commended 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


3 or 
HON. JAMES G. HARA 
OF MICHIGAN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, January 6, 1965 


Mr. O'HARA of Michigan. Mr. 
Speaker, the Christmas Day edition of 
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the Detroit Free Press carried an edi- 
torial commending one of our new col- 
leagues for the great job he has done as 
highway commissioner for the State of 
Michigan. I am referring to the gentle- 
man from Michigan, JoHN C. MACKIE, 
who last Monday took the oath of office 
as a Member of the U.S. House of Rep- 
resentatives. 

As the editorial pointed out, JOHN 
Macklz became Michigan’s highway 
commissioner when the State stood 35th 
in roadbuilding. Michigan today leads 
the Nation, and a great deal of the credit 
goes to our colleague. 

I know he will continue to build upon 
his distinguished and effective record of 
public service as a Member of Congress. 
I share the confidence of the Detroit 
Free Press and the people of Michigan’s 
Seventh Congressional District who have 
elected JohN Macxte as their Represent- 
ative in the House of Representatives. 

Mr. Speaker, under unanimous con- 
sent, I include the Free Press editorial to 
which I have referred in the Appendix 
of the RECORD: 

Orr TO WASHINGTON 

Jonn C. Macki is so intimately identified 
with Michigan’s good roads, he will appear 
for awhile like a lanky, ill-at-ease Mr. Smith 
as he strides the Halls of Congress. 

But before he packs his tweeds and hand- 
ball and goes off to Washington, he deserves 
the thanks of people of Michigan for a job 
well done. 

When Mack was elected State highway 
commissioner in 1957 he was a little known 
Flint surveyor. At 37, he was the youngest 
person chosen for the post. The Michigan 
Society of Professional Engineers was so up- 
set it asked the State supreme court to dis- 
qualify him as not competent. 

Mackte made the society eat its words. 

Michigan, 35th in its roadbuilding efforts 
when he took office, is now leading the Na- 
tion, 

Mack has stumped for good roads when- 
ever he could find an audience, has defended 
highway funds like a tiger—and has been 
lucky. The Federal interstate highway pro- 
gram and the State’s pay-as-you-drive fl- 
nancing program gave him the money to con- 
struct his master plans. 

Under Mackie, Michigan’s freeway system 
has grown from 100 to more than 1,200 miles; 
more than 6,000 miles of State highways 
have been modernized, and his department, 
unlike those of many States, is remarkably 
free of scandal. Last year, he earned the 
title, “Road Builder of the Year.” 

It was typical that he used his closing 
days in office to argue for even more good 
roads and the tax increases needed to pay 
for them. 

In Washington, it will take more than road- 
bullding savvy. The answer in the Congo 
isn't a freeway system with 90-10 financing. 

But Mack has evidenced the drive and in- 
tegrity sought in a Congressman. He also 
has been a shrewd judge of talent, surround- 
ing himself with highly competent men. 

This was evident in his selection of How- 
ard Hill, managing director of the depart- 
ment since 1959. They worked as a team. 
Mackie was the outside man, the spokes- 
man for the department; Hill the inside man, 
the administrator. 

With Macxre, the Nation's last elected 
highway commissioner, leaving. Hill has been 
named acting director of the department by 
the State highway commission. 

The appointment doesn't prevent Hill from 
becoming permanent director but the search 
has not been called off. It should be. Hill 
has shown he can do the job soundly and ef- 
ficiently. 
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EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
oF 


HON. KEN HECHLER 


OF WEST VIRGINIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, January 11, 1965 


Mr. HECHLER. Mr. Speaker, the 
Honorable James E. Webb, Administra- 
tor of the National Aeronautics and 
Space Administration, delivered an ad- 
dress to the Commercial Club of Chicago 
on December 21, 1964, entitled “Space 
Exploration: The Challenge and the 
Promise,” which very clearly sets forth 
the current status of America’s space 
program, its objectives and its future. I 
commend this excellent address to the 
attention of my colleagues: 

Space EXPLORATION: THE CHALLENGE AND THE 
PROMISE 
(Address by James E. Webb, Administrator, 

National Aeronautics and Space Adminis- 

tration, Commercial Club of Chicago, Chi- 

cago, Ill., December 21, 1964) 

This evening I want to talk to you about 
our national space program. Perhaps I can 
set the scene by giving you this informa- 
tion: As we meet here tonight—this very 
moment—the NASA Mariner IV spacecraft is 
some 4,023,450 miles from Barth, speeding to- 
ward Mars at about 6,987 miles per hour. The 
575-pound spacecraft must travel 325 million 
miles on an extremely accurate course to pass 
within 5,600 miles of Mars and photograph 
this distant planet next July 14. Mariner 
will then be so far from the Earth that its 
radio signals, flashing through space at the 
speed of light, will require nearly 12 minutes 
to reach our antennas here on Earth. 

These signals will be transmitted from 
Mariner by a power source of 10 watts—4 
fraction of the power needed for any one of 
the light bulbs in this room. 

Already Mariner IV has solved successfully 
extremely difficult problems. On December 
5, a week after the flight began, NASA ground 
stations sent radio commands to correct 
Mariner's flight path so that the spacecraft 
would pass near Mars. Without correction, 
the spacecraft would have missed its goal 
by some 150,000 miles. 

A week ago, Mariner went through the tall 
of a comet and through heavy showers of 
micrometeoroids. Nevertheless, this evening. 
all but one of the eight experiments the 
spacecraft carriers are still intact. 

As Mariner nears Mars next July, assuming 
that its Instruments and their 138,000 com- 
ponents continue to work as they should, 
special cameras will be turned on to photo- 
graph features on the surface below. The 
cameras will record some 22 pictures on mag- 
netic tape, at distances ranging from 9,000 to 
6,000 miles. 

The TV signals must be transmitted 135 
million miles to Earth—or nearly three times 
farther than Mariner II's record after it 
passed Venus in late 1962. Because of the 
tremendous distances involved, signals will 
have to be transmitted slowly, in digital form, 
for clarity and strength. As a result, each 
recorded photo will take 844 hours to relay 
to Earth. If the transmissions are 
Martian mountains, hills, plains, and valleys 
should be plainly visible. Perhaps the 
photos will even show the mysterious features 
that some astronomers have thought to be 
canals. The pictures are expected to be as 
good as those earth-based telescopes can 
take of the Moon. 

The Mariner is managed by the Jet Propul- 
sion Laboratory of the California Institute 
of Technology, under contract to NASA. 
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Some 61 subcontractors provided the parts 
and equipment. 

The experiments aboard the are 
the work of investigators from such univer- 
sities and other research organizations as the 
California Institute of Technology, Stanford 
Electronics Laboratory, Cornell University, 
Massachusetts Institute of Technology, the 
State University of Iowa, the University of 
California at Los Angeles, Brigham Young 
University, the University of Chicago, God- 
dard Space Flight Center, Temple University, 
and the Jet Propulsion Laboratory. 

Thus, Mariner IV epitomizes the combina- 
tion of industry, universities and govern- 
ment that is bringing the vastness of space 
within the reach of this Nation. 

This most complex scientific undertaking 
of the space age is successfully on its way 
less than 7 years after the United States 
Placed its first satellite in orbit. In that 
brief period of time this Nation has accu- 
mulated the knowledge, established the skills 
and bulit the facilities to extend human 
boundaries beyond this planet for the first 
time. 

These new resources have implications for 
each person in this room, for all Americans 
and for every man, woman and child on 
Earth 


I would like to examine with you how and 
Why this national effort has taken place. 

The reasons for the national decision to 
explore and use space were first set forth 
during the framing of the National Aero- 
mautics and Space Act of 1958. 

They were valid then; they are valid now. 
Let me state them briefly: 

1, Our security is involved. 

2. Our international leadership is at stake, 
and our American system is on trial. 

3. We are making a long-term investment 
in acquiring new scientific knowledge and 
technical skills. 

4. We are developing practical uses of space 
and space technology for the benefit of our- 
selves and of all mankind. 

5. Our pioneering heritage inspires us to 
respond to this challenge. The American 
people have given their mandate to those 
who represent them in the Congress, indicat- 
ing their determination that this Nation take 
the leading role in the challenging endeavor 
of space exploration. 

We are now at the point where our efforts 
and investments are producing tangible re- 
sults. The foundations have been laid. The 
promise that once could be seen only by the 
most farsighted is now becoming increasingly 
apparent: space exploration and utilization 
will serve mankind, directly, and indirectly. 

The national space program has now moved 
3 months into its 7th year. We have reached 
the halfway point in a broad based, acceler- 
ated program for the present decade, a pro- 
gram that was planned and has been carried 
forward by three administrations. Let us re- 
view some of the major achievements: 

In Projects Gemini and Apollo we are de- 
veloping manned spacecraft for 
crews in near-Earth orbits of long duration, 
for investigating space outward a quarter of 
a million miles from the Earth, and for tak- 
ing astronauts to explore the Moon and re- 
turning them safely home, 

The United States is launching advanced, 
highly instrumented, unmanned spacecraft— 
automatically programed or remotely con- 
trolled by radio from Earth—for scientific 
missions millions of miles deep in space. 
These include craft which will examine the 
planets electronically and photograph sur- 
face features, then transmit the information 
to Earth stations. 

One of these is our Mariner IV Mars space- 
craft. You will recall that 2 years ago, an 
earlier version, Mariner II, few near Venus 
and radioed back from a distance of 36 mil- 
lion miles more information about Earth’s 
nearest neighbor planet than generations of 
astronomers had learned from observations 
with telescopes on Earth. 
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Last July 31, scientists spectacularly in- 
creased their knowledge of the Moon when 
NASA's Ranger VII sent 4,316 photographs of 
the lunar surface from distances ranging 
from 1,300 miles down to 1,000 feet. The pic- 
tures were so clear that astronomers can dis- 
tinguish very small details with an accuracy 
2,000 times better than pictures taken from 
earth with conventional telescopes. Other 
unmanned, instrumented spacecraft will be 
crashed or landed softly on the Moon before 
the makeup of its surface can be ascertained 
beyond doubt. The Ranger VII pictures were 
not only scientific accomplishments of the 
highest order but also a crucial step toward 
landing Project Apollo astronaut-explorers 
on the Moon. 

It was accomplishments such as these that 
caused one of the world’s most conservative 
and accurate aerospace publications—the 
British annual Jane's All The World's Alr- 
Craft—to state last week that “In terms of 
quality and quantity of scientific data ac- 
quired in space, America has probably been 
in the lead (in the space contest with Rus- 
sia) for some years.” But we must make no 
mistake. Jane’s spoke of scientific data—not 
manned flight. We are still in a period of 
catching up with the Soviet Union in manned 
flight. 

We have had success with a series of 
weather satellites which have photographed, 
from high above, thousands of cloud pat- 
terns indicating prevailing weather front 
movements. These satellites include eight 
of the Tiros series and one of the Nimbus 
series. In addition to photos from the sun- 
ward side of the Earth, some of the weather 
satellites, notably Nimbus, have employed 
infrared sensors to map weather patterns at 
night. 

In experiments shared with several other 
nations, we have reflected off the giant, 
aluminized Echo balloon-satellites thou- 
sands of radio, radiotelephone, photofac- 
simile, and other electronic signals—clear 
messages between points thousands of miles 
apart on the Earth's surface. Echo is a 
passive satellite, an orbiting mirror in the 
sky for electronic signals. 

Telstar, Relay, and Syncom are America’s 
active communications satellites. That is, 
they pick up from Earth stations, signals of 
the radio or television types, record them on 
magnetic tapes, then retransmit to distant 
points on the globe. In the Syncoms we have 
the first so-called stationary satellites which, 
since they orbit at 22,300 miles above the 
Earth, hover above the same spot. You saw 
Syncom’s transmissions from Tokyo during 
the recent Olympic games. 

Our orbiting observatories of several types 
not only study the Earth from above its 
atmosphere, as well as the Sun and the stars, 
but also measure solar and cosmic radiation 
and the forces of gravitation and magnetism 
near the Earth and to vast distances out in 
space. 

We are building reliable and versatile 
rocket engines that will develop tremendous 
thrusts, ranging from 1.5 million pounds for 
Saturn I to 7.5 million pounds when cius- 
tered for the Saturn V. These giant engines 
will be capable of carrying out any missions 
in space required by the national interest 
during the present decade and perhaps for 
a longer period. 

The space program has established a 
worldwide tracking and data acquisition 
network. 

We have built and are building other large 
ground facilities for fabricating, testing, 
launching, and controlling the new rockets 
and spacecraft—facilities that will be basic 
national assets for many years to come. 

NASA research and development centers, 
staffed with skilled and experienced person- 
nel, are studying what the United States 
requires in space and what it can accomplish. 
At the same time these personnel work with 
industry, where more than 90 percent of 
the NASA funds are spent, in the produc- 
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tion of the rockets, spacecraft, and other 
equipment. 

We have augmented the Nation’s research 
capabilities in our universities by means of 
training grants, facilities grants, and re- 
search grants and contracts. 

The space program has founded an indus- 
trial base that can fulfill the space require- 
ments of this country as well as many re- 
quirements on earth. 

It is important to note that NASA works 
very closely with the Air Force in manned 
space flight. The Gemini two-man space- 
craft will serve the Air Force as a key ele- 
ment in its manned orbiting laboratory pro- 
gram. The total NASA effort contributes 
technology, scientific description of its space 
environment, and operational experience to 
& wide variety of defense projects. The De- 
partment of Defense, in turn, shares ap- 
plicable knowledge from its military projects 
with NASA. This exchange is an integral 
part of the concept of a national space pro- 


These, then, are the national goals and 
the resources and facilities which the space 
program is creating and proving out. They 
are of key importance to the present and 
future strength of the United States. 

Because of the many Innovative aspects of 
space exploration, for which we have only 
the most limited experience at the very fore- 
front of science and technology, program 
Management has itself taken on a new di- 
mension. The largest pencetime research 
and development endeavor in history re- 
quires not only the best possible engineering 
and scientific methods—it depends, as much 
on sound management. The space program 
is taking advantage of every management 
tool or device that will help insure that the 
right problems are being solved at the right 
time. 

Many segments must be meshed together. 
For example, we must maintain close co- 
operative relationsips between the Gov- 
ernment and industry. But there is also the 
important factor of the contribution of the 
university community, which plays a larger 
part in the space program by far than in any 
previous research endeavor, Thus, manage- 
ment must guide and control all elements 
of this NASA-industry-university triad. 

We are concerned with three things: 
achieving the program objectives, achieving 
them on time, and achieving them while 
keeping within a lean budget. 

In the past 6 years we have learned much 
about improving management techniques, 
We are still learning. Technical success 
alone can no longer satisfy the mature space 
program. We are moving forward with 
greater confidence in our ability not simply 
to achieve end results, but to achieve them 
with maximum efficiency. And the manage- 
ment techniques that have been developed in 
the space program are fast becoming useful 
tools in the entire American economic sys- 
tem. 

This evening I wolud also like to mention 
some other aspects of space exploration 
which hold significance for our national 
progress and character. 

There is an analogy between our national 
space program and our national history. 
The exciting adventures of the settlement 
of North America captured popular fancy. 
But it was the quiet development of the free 
spirit of Americans and the growth of our 
form of self-government that were to weigh 
heavier in the scales of history than Indian 
raids and campaigns of the colonial wars. 

Another analogy closer to us has been the 
change in public attitudes that has led 
Americans to adopt new scientific ideas and 
concepts that may have been rejected only 
a few years ago. 

Today we live in a period of unprecedented 
scientific and technological explosion. You— 
and you young men especially—are receptive 
to new ideas, new methods, new perspectives. 
To be visionary is no longer to be labeled 
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as impractical. It is increasingly evident 
that today’s innovations and inventions re- 
quire the kind of educated minds that can 
understand the workings of large inter- 
related groups of natural forces—minds 
grasping far more than the fundamental 
facts in a single field. 

In the past, the situation was often quite 
different. Thomas Edison scoffed at the air- 

, Just after Kitty Hawk, When he said 
that it could never have any practical value 
and would, at best, be nothing more than 
the toy of wealthy sportsmen.” 

Pioneers in the field of rocketry during the 
first half of this century encountered skepti- 
cism and indifference. Dr. Robert H. God- 
dard, the American father of this new sci- 
ence, obtained little support for his work, 
which was to prove that the rocket engine 
can deliver power efficiently in a vacuum. 

Such attitudes have been altered by les- 
sons learned during two world wars and in 
the competition with Communist science and 
technology. They have also yielded to re- 
peated demonstrations that science has po- 
litical, social, and international economic 
impact as well as military potency, 

As oxical as it may seem, our space 
program may bring a new kind of stability to 
the shifting world of the future. This sta- 
bility can come from international confidence 
that America will attain and use preeminence 
in space “for the benefit of all mankind” in- 
stead of for military or economic threats or 
aggression. 

Already we are sharing experimental 
weather and communications satellites with 
many nations and have made the scientific 
and technical knowledge we have gained in 
space available to the world scientific com- 
munity. Today, more than 70 nations are 
cooperating with us in scientific space proj- 
ects, each paying the full cost of tts own 
experiments. 

The pace of space exploration is steadily 
increasing. Remember that while it took 
almost 50 years to move from the Wright 
brothers’ primitive airplane to those that 
could fly faster than sound, little more than 
a decade was required to increase aircraft 
speeds from 70 miles per hour to more than 
4,000 miles per hour. Meanwhile, manmade 
objects were hurled beyond the atmosphere 
into orbit around the earth at 17,000 miles 

hour and today far out into the solar 
system at 25,000 miles per hour. 

Along with public willingness to accept 
change, and recognition of science and tech- 
nology as keystones of a new era of history, 
there has also come an awareness that the 
rate of progress which our Nation requires 
demands the marshaling of resources in 
large-scale efforts. The facilities, skills, re- 
sources, and funds needed are not within 
the capacity of any single firm or group of 
firms. The sole workable solution lies in 
coordinating the work of Federal agencies 
with that of industry, educational institu- 
tions, and public and private foundations. 

From the new spirit of welcoming fresh 
ideas is coming another dividend that—al- 
though it cannot be measured in dollars and 
cents—is providing a creativeness of outlook 
which will inevitably reward us. 

For instance, none of us here this evening 
has difficulty in understanding that we are 
aboard a manned, orbiting satellite—a very 
large satellite, spinning on its axis while, at 
the same time, moving through space at 
nearly 67,000 miles per hour. 


This spacecraft called Earth, carrying 
some 4 billion human beings, is one of a 
family of 9 planets orbiting the Sun. To- 
gether with the Sun, they make up our solar 
system which is itself rushing, as a unit, 
through space. The solar system is orbiting 
the center of our 100-billion-sun Milky Way 
galaxy at the rate of 600,000 miles per hour. 
Our galaxy, one of a billion whirlpools of 
sun-stars in the universe, is also speeding 
through space—at some millions of miles 
por hour. 
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Such facts about our solar system and the 
universe of which it is part are not new 
discoveries. They were known to astron- 
omers before the space age began. But now 
the power of the modern rocket has enabled 
man to send artificial satellites spiraling 
around the Earth beyond the atmosphere in 
order to gain knowledge that is new and 
often startling. Deep space probes, packed 
with sensitive instruments, are propelled 
millions of miles into the solar system to 
radio back to Earth heretofore unknown 
data. 

That is how science is learning a host 
of new facts about the Earth, its immediate 
environment, and the apparently limitless 
expanse beyond. It has been discovered that 
intense activity goes on in space where nu- 
clear bombardments from the Sun, radiation 
from sources deep in the cosmos, and mag- 
netic and gravitational fields are interact- 
ing constantly. Not many years ago space 
was believed to be a featureless expanse of 
absolutely nothing, a vacuum penetrated 
only by sunlight and starlight and occa- 
sionally by a few meteors. 

Our very first American Explorer I satel- 
lite, orbited January 31, 1958, detected the 
unsuspected Van Allen belt in which tides 
of radioactive particles are attracted by the 
Earth's gravity into a thick mantle about our 
planet. We build shielding into spacecraft 
that transport men and delicate equipment 
out into space. The Earth's magnetic feld 
and atmosphere are built-in natural shield- 
ing against this deadly radiation. Otherwise, 
it would blast all life on Earth or would 
have prevented life, as we know it, from 
developing. 

Signals from our tiny Vanguard I, another 
early satellite, disclosed that the Earth is not 
a perfect sphere but is slightly pearshaped, 
with a bulge at the equator, 

Thus NASA’s space science programs are 
not only laying the foundations for manned 
space flight and weather, communications, 
and other practical satellite systems under 
development but are also extending the en- 
tire spectrum of activities open to the human 
mind. 

Increasing the outward reach and scope 
of men’s understanding so quickly will have 
tremendous effects on education, on human 
aspirations, and on the intellectual progress 
of all men. 

Space exploration is raising mankind's 
vision. It is stimulating and releasing crea- 
tive energy in many vital areas of human 
endeavor, much as the Renaissance swept 
open the horizons of Western man and set 
off an intellectual ferment that led on to 
the scientific and technological revolution 
the world is experiencing today. 

Until 1957 it had occurred to few people 
that man could go beyond the atmosphere 
of the Earth. It was widely believed that 
space would forever confine man to the 
planet of his origin. But during the past 
few years we have learned that the space 
barrier can be crossed, as Columbus and 
Magellan sailed over oceans believed to be 
impassable. 

From our space successes men everywhere 
can draw courage to attack other so-called 
impossible problems. If man is ingenious 
enough to go to the Moon, he may be inspired 
to find the way to lasting world peace and 
the means to eliminate disease, hunger, 
poverty, and ignorance, 

Turning again to manned space flight, we 
have successfully completed Project Mercury. 
This program carried Americans into the 
shallows of space. It was a beginning. 

As I have indicated, Projects Gemini, and 
Apollo, the successors to Project Mercury, 
are well underway. 

In Project Gemini, our astronauts will stay 
in space for 2 weeks or more. They wili 
practice rendezvous maneuvers; that is, 
bringing two space vehicles together in space 
and then docking or linking them together. 

‘The first manned Gemini spacecraft, with 
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two astronauts aboard, will be orbited by a 
Titan II booster in early 1965. On later 
flights, the Gemini astronauts will join their 
craft in space with an unmanned Agena 
rocket, launched by an Atlas booster. They 
may also go outside the Gemini spacecraft to 
learn how pilots can manually aid in dock- 
ing vehicles. 

Gemini's 2-week stay in space and the drill 
it will provide in rendezvous and docking 
techniques are essential first steps for both 
military and civilian manned space missions. 
Gemini astronauts are scheduled to clock 
some 5,000 man-hours of flight time. 

Project Apollo will follow Gemini. It will 
serve as the focal activity for achieving the 
national goal of pre-eminence in manned 
space flight by 1970. The Apollo spacecraft 
will be able to stay for 3 weeks or more in 
Earth orbit and will take three astronauts on 
the round-trip lunar exploration voyage. 

If in our minds we reduce the quarter of 
a million miles between the Earth and the 
Moon to half a mile, then men have gone 
1 foot into space, On this scale, it is still 
a hundred miles to Mars. Remember, 
though, that progress in manned flight will 
not be arithmetical but will be geometrical. 
In other words, the technology developed in 
near-Earth flights within the next few years 
will enable us to make a great outward leap 
in manned space filght and land explorers on 
the Moon. 

In manned flight and other main areas of 
space activities, the United States is de- 
termined not to lose the momentum it has 
built up. Space symbolizes and spearheads 
major developments in the science and tech- 
nology which have become a part of the 
substance of our times. The danger of fall- 
ing behind should be apparent to all 
thoughtful Americans. 

I am confident we shall press on to mas- 
ter every important phase of space explora- 
tion, in the sure knowledge that, as Dr. J. 
Allen Hynek of the Dearborn Observatory has 
sald, “In the last analysis, the mind which 
encompasses the universe is more marvelous 
than the universe which encompasses the 
mind.” > 


Hospitalization Care of the Aged 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. THOMAS M. PELLY 


OF WASHINGTON 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, January 11, 1965 


Mr. PELLY. Mr. Speaker, I see on 
today’s UPI news ticker that the Amer- 
ican Medical Association is calling its 
house of delegates together to approve a 
new alternative plan to medicare. Much 
as many of us know and respect mem- 
bers of the medical profession, I must 
say I anticipate that any such action by 
the American Medical Association is go- 
ing to be a case of too little or too late. 
Only a few days ago, we read that the 
American Medical Association would not 
compromise; it was against any plan. 
Now, I gather there has been a change of 
mind. All of this gives the public more 
of the same old negative, regressive image 
that unfortunately has become associ- 
ated with membership in the great medi- 
cal profession. 

Let us face it, Mr. Speaker; the doctors 
have been fearful—and rightly so—of 
steps that would eventually lead to gov- 
ernment medicine. There are so-called 
liberal organizations, like the Americans 
For Democratic Action, that honestly be- 
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lieve—I am sure—that socialization of 
the medical profession would benefit suf- 
fering humanity. However, I think the 
American people and most Members of 
Congress want free choice of hospital and 
doctor. At the same time, a great many 
persons, recognizing the need of a plan 
to underwrite the high cost of multiserv- 
ice health and medical needs of older 
citizens, favor a nationwide program 
along the lines of medicare. They feel 
the need and importance of the program 
transcends any danger of socialization. 

Like other Members of the House, Mr. 
Speaker, I admire and respect the chair- 
man of the House Committee on Ways 
and Means—our colleague the gentle- 
man from Arkansas [Mr. MILs]. We 
know how conscientiously he has 
guarded the financial health of the so- 
cial security system. In this connection, 
after I read last fall that Chairman 
Ms had said he would support a pay- 
roll tax to finance health benefits for 
the aged, I immediately wrote him a 
letter saying I was anxious to learn the 
details of his proposal—that I wanted 
and was seeking a plan that was fiscally 
sound and would provide protection for 
the elderly, with guarantees against un- 
warranted medical control in the lives of 
private citizens, because I think it could 
be provided by permitting an individual 
the choice of cash benefits or medical 
care. 

Mr. Speaker, I go along with our col- 
league, the gentleman from Arkansas 
[Mr. Mitts], when he suggests a pay- 
roll tax calculated separately from old 
age, survivors, and disability insurance. 
Also, I reserve the right to support any 
other suggestion which may be made by 
the American Medical Association to im- 
prove existing proposals. But, mean- 
while, I want to make my position 
clear; namely, that I believe there is a 
real need for such legislation. The time 
has come, it seems to me, to act, and 
with an open mind I intend to examine 
the administration’s proposal and others 
similar to the suggestions of the gentle- 
man from Arkansas [Mr. Mis]. As 
I understand, one of these latter sug- 
gestions would be to gear Government 
health-care benefits to the income levels 
of recipients, which makes sense to me, 
because the wealthy can afford hospital 
cere where the modest-income person 
cannot. 

Meanwhile, Mr. Speaker, I intend to 
testify in person when committee hear- 
ings are held, because I want the record 
of medicare hearings to show that in 
States like my own State of Washington, 
the Kerr-Mills Act has not filled the 
need. 


Eastern Connecticut Invites Industry 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. WILLIAM L. ST. ONGE 


OF CONNECTICUT 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, January 7, 1965 
Mr. ST. ONGE. Mr. Speaker, there is 


no doubt in my mind that eastern Con- 
necticut is becoming a major area of in- 
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dustrial growth and expansion. The 
process of such growth has increased con- 
siderably over the past few years. By 
way of proof, I am pleased to insert into 
the Recorp a very fine article by Charles 
La Freniere, which appeared in the De- 
cember 31, 1964, issue of the Hartford 
Times, entitled “Immigrating Industry 
Polishes Economy Lamp for 10-Town 
Area.” 

In this article Mr. La Freniere briefly 
reviews the industrial growth of the area 
during the year 1964, listing some of the 
major industries that have been estab- 
lished in eastern Connecticut over the 
past year. He reaches the conclusion 
that “1965 should be one of the most 
prosperous years this region has experi- 
enced in some time.” There is an abun- 
dance of space in the area, skilled labor, 
excellent transportation, plenty of nat- 
ural resources, and good markets, I in- 
vite business executives, industrialists, 
manufacturers and others to look into the 
possibility of locating their industrial es- 
tablishments or branches in eastern Con- 
necticut. 

The article by Mr. La Freniere reads as 
follows: 

IMMIGRATING INDUSTRY POLISHES ECONOMY 
Lamp FOR 10-Town AREA 
(By Charles La Freniere) 

DANIELSON—A review of the economic pic- 
ture of the 10-town northeastern Connecti- 
cut region shows two bright spots that de- 
veloped during 1964. 

First, unemployment in the region which 
was classified as an area of substantial and 
persistent unemployment dropped so that 
the area was declassified. 

Secondly, several new industries began op- 
erations in the 10-town area and others al- 
ready there embarked on or announced plans 
for expanding production facilities. 

Some of the expansion plans will result 
in additional employment opportunities and 
thus a further decrease in the rolis of the 
unemployed. 

Figures compiled by John J. Morrison, man- 
ager of the Danielson office of the Connecti- 
cut State Employment Service, indicate that 
nonagricultural employment climbed from 
14,400 In the first quarter of 1964 to 15,030 
in the third quarter of the year. 

Mr. Morrison points out that while fourth 
quarter figures will not be available until 
mid-January, “they are not expected to 
change substantially from the previous quar- 
ter.” 

Unemployment in January equaled 8.2 per- 
cent of the area's work force. By June the 
figure was down to 5.6 and after hitting a low 
point of 4.7 in September, it climbed slightly 
to an even 5 percent in November. 

NO LONGER SUBSTANTIAL 

It was in September that the Labor De- 
partment in Washington removed the area 
from the classification “substantial and per- 
sistent unemployment.” 

Hardly a month passed during the year 
without the economic picture getting 
brighter. 


During the first quarter, Moore-Kirk Lab-, 


oratories, manufacturers of pharmaceuticals, 
began operations in a former textile plant 
in East Woodstock after moving there from 
Worcester, Mass. 

Also during that quarter, Johnson Cor- 
rugated Products, producers of corrugated 
boxes, moved into the firm's new plant in 
Thompson. The concern’s production fa- 
cilities were formerly in Webster, Mass. 

During the second quarter the Two Rivers 
Dyeing Corp., of New Jersey, took over the 
former Danielson Fi Co. plant and be- 
gan setting up production facilities. 
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PUTNAM CENTER 

Ground for the recently opened shopping 
center in Putnam's redevelopment area was 
broken and the Pali Co., of Glen Cove, Long 
Island, purchased the former Hindle Trans- 
former plant in Putnam. The firm is now 
producing pumps and filters. 

Two other major happenings took place 
during the second quarter. One was the 
ground breaking for the $5 million expansion 
program at the Knox Glass plant in Dayville. 
The second was the dedication of a new addi- 
tion to the Rogers Corp, plant in Rogers 
which is being used for the production of 
Mektron printed circuits. 

Gov. John Dempsey presided at both these 
events as he did at the ground breaking and 
opening of the Putnam Shopping Center. 

In the third quarter which saw nonagri- 
cultural employment climb over the 15,000 
mark for the first time, the Hartford National 
Bank & Trust Co. initiated a merger with 
the Cargill Trust Co. giving the Hartford 
banking institution its first branch in north- 
eastern Connecticut. 

Another Putnam Bank, the Citizens Na- 
tional, began construction of a new building 
in the redevelopment area. 

PLASTICS FIRM 


The economy got a further boost during 
the third quarter when Pervel Industries 
(formerly plastic film) announced a $3 mil- 
lion expansion program involving construc- 
tion of two new buildings at the firm’s Plain- 
field plant. The new buildings will add 
100,000 square feet of manufacturing space. 

The construction contract for the project 
went to the Norwich firm of Alexander 
Schnip & Sons. 

Also during this quarter, Hale Manufac- 
turing Co. began construction of a new ware- 
house facility at its Ballouville facility. 

As the fourth quarter opened, Acme Cotton 
Products Co., Inc. of East Killingly an- 
nounced plans for construction of a two- 
story building adjacent to the present plant. 
The new construction adds 20,000 square feet 
to the company’s present facilities. 

Later in the quarter, ground was broken 
for a 75,000-square-foot building in Putnam 
which will house the Lamphere Sall Co. a 
new firm moving here from the New York 
area. 

LABOR SHORTAGE 


One of the difficulties that industry and 
business in the region will have to face as the 
economy expands will be a shortage of labor. 
Several hundred new job opportunities are 

to open up during the coming year 
and many of them will require skilled labor. 

This, in turn, is expected to result in an 
influx of new residents whose earnings will 
contribute eyen more to the growing econ- 
omy. 

The consensus is that 1965 should be one 
of the most prosperous years this region has 
experienced in some time. 


Where There’s a Will, There’s a Way 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ROBERT L. F. SIKES 


OF FLORIDA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, January 11, 1965 


Mr. SIKES. Mr. Speaker, on Octo- 
ber 23, 1964, it was my pleasure to par- 
ticipate in the dedication of a com- 
munity water system at Destin, Fla. It 
was built with the cooperation and as- 
sistance of the Farmers Home Adminis- 
tration which has done so much for 
rural America. On that day a very fine 
message was delivered by Hon. Howard 
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Bertsch, Administrator of that fine orga- 
nization. I am very pleased to submit 
this speech for reprinting in the Con- 
GRESSIONAL RECORD. 

The speech follows: 

WHERE THERE'S A WILL, THERE'S A WAY 

(Speech given by Howard Bertsch, Admin- 
istrator, Farmers Home Administration, at 
dedication of Destin Water System, Destin, 
Fla., October 23, 1964.) 

I have a simple remedy I am going to offer 
to all those who are frustrated by the com- 
plexities of modern-day living, to all those 
who see only the gloomy side of life and who 
find their solace in dreaming of days gone by. 

I say to these people visit the community 
of Destin on the strip of sunshine and salt 
air between Choctawhatchee Bay and the 
Gulf of Mexico in Okaloosa County, Fla, 


This is a bit of the America of tomorrow. 

Progress is in the air. You can feel it. 

Here is a community that when it needs 
a community center, builds it. 

Here is a community that when it needs an 
airport, builds it. 

Here is a community that when it needs a 
water system, builds it. 

A community that knows how to take the 
initiative, marshal the resources that it has 
available, couple these resources with those 
provided by its government, and move ahead. 

Gone are the days when Destin housewlves 
struggle with unfit and inadequate water 
supplies. Gone are the red strained pots 
and pans. 

Gone are the days when water was haulted 
and water was rationed. 

Now water will ^e your servant, good water, 
as much as you want, at the turn of a tap. 

Ahead lies better flre protection, lower in- 
surance rates, higher land values. 

Who knows but what some light industry 
of the type that has sprung up around Fort 
eron will pick Destin for a construction 

And for sure the thousands of tourists that 
pour into this area from Alabama, Tennessee, 
and the Mid-West will come in larger num- 
bers and stay longer, bulld more vacation 
homes, provide customers for more motels, 
restaurants, and fishing boats. 

Destin now has a basic community service 
to offer all those who seek to patronize this 
nationally known center for sportsmen who 
seek the sail fish and the red snapper. 

I understand that the Destin water system 
will serve not only the homes that line your 
attractive streets, but the business enter- 
prises, the motels, the churches, and the 
school. Some 2,400 people will benefit at 
the outset. Five years from now who knows 
what the number will be. Destin is ready. 
Destin is moving ahead. 

Credit for this kind of progress belongs to 
many. 

Let me mention a few who have spent long 
hours around conference tables to make the 
new water system possible. 

Edward F. Pearce, president of Destin 
Water Users, Inc., Jack T. Owens, vice presi- 
dent, John R. Cox, secretary-treasurer, all 
deserve special mention. 

As do Paul Burnett and W. L. Marler, board 
members. 

All of these local leaders I have been told 
have given freely of their time. 

Irwin Fleet, in his capacity as attorney for 
the corporation has also given the commu- 
nity invaluable service. 

For our part, in the Farmers Home Admin- 
istration, we take a great deal of pleasure in 
being able to work with men like the men 
that constitute the leadership of Destin. 

I know I can speak for the chairman of 
our county committee, Grady G. Baggett; our 
county supervisor, Jack Drasko; our Florida 
State director, William T, Shaddick, and all 
the other members of our organization, when 
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I say that nothing gives a greater pleasure 
than being able to provide service to for- 
ward-looking members of a small commu- 
nity. 

I am delighted that Congressman Bos 
Stxes is here today. 

He has had a hand in this enterprise 
too. Without men like Bon Sixes, in Wash- 
ington, men responsive to the needs of the 
people, the voice of the people would not be 
heard, and laws that make such facilities as 
community water systems possible, would 
not be on the books. 

Bos Srkes is also responsible in a large 
measure for the existence of our rural hous- 
ing program, our rural renewal program, and 
the support we are able to give the family 
farmers. 

Congressman SIKES will be glad to know 
that the dynamic force of community leader- 
ship so visable here today in Destin is also 
at work in surrounding communities. 

I checked the records before I left Wash- 
ington and found that local leaders with 
our help are developing or have already 
completed rural water systems in the com- 
munities of Gonzalez and Walnut Hill in 
Escambia County, at Pace in Santa Rosa 
County, at Esto in Holmes County and across 
the Alabama State line at Grand Bay in 
Mobile County, and Spanish Fort and Staple- 
ton in Baldwin County. All told these 7 
systems are using $1.7 million to develop 
systems that will serve 10,000 people. 

The spirit of Destin spreads throughout 
the land. 

We take some pride in being part of an 
administration that responds when people, 
like the people of Destin, make known their 
needs. 

The leadership in Washington is concerned 
with the welfare of people. Led by President 
Johnson it chooses to follow the path of 
foresightedness, of creativity. 

This administration in response to the 
wishes of the people passed a tax reduction 
bill to provide the necessary stimulus to 
continuing prosperity. 

This administration brought forth new 
programs to break the vicious cycle of pov- 
erty which still ensnarls too many of our 
people. 

This administration developed and im- 
proyed farm loan, rural electrification and 
telephone, agriculture export, food for peace, 
school lunch, agriculture price and income 
protection and other programs to preserve 
and strengthen the family farm and help 
family farmers cope with the revolution in 
farm technology. 

This administration sponsored area de- 
velopment programs to help rural communi- 
ties grow as strong, viable contributors to 
our Nation's progress. 

This administration firmly opposed the 
view held by many that the family farm 
and rural communities of which they are a 
part should be allowed to die gracefully. 

I could go on and list many other accomp- 
lishments—progress in preserving natural re- 
sources, strengthening public power and pub- 
lic works, foreign aid, national defense. 

The list is long, the record impressive. 
And best of all, the direction is forward 
looking and rural oriented. 

We believe that rural America faces a 
great future. 

This administration favors strengthening 
and encouraging and insuring the survival of 
the family farm and the rural communities 
of which they are a part. 

There are those who hold a different point 
of view, those who would discontinue pro- 
grams that bring comfort and hope to farm- 
ers and rural families, 

Fortunately the will of the people pre- 
valls 


Let me give you an example. 
Take the rural housing loan program ad- 
ministered by the Farmers Home Adminis- 
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tration. Initiated and developed ia 1949 
by the Democratic leadership in the Con- 
gress, the program made avallable to farmers 
for the first time long-term reasonable-in- 
terest loans to finance better housing and 
farm improvements. Designed so as not to 
compete but rather to supplement credit 
available from private lenders, this worth- 
while new program filled a housing financing 
gap too long existing in rural America. The 
promise of a better home brought new hope 
to families living in termite-ridden shacks 
and dilipidated houses. 

Negative thinkers tried to stymie the bill, 
firmly convinced that the Government of the 
people should have no part in seeking to help 
the people regardless of how bad conditions 
might be. 

But the voice of the people was heard and 
the bill was passed. 

Today, after 15 years and major improve- 
ments in 1961 and 1962, the housing loan 
program as administered by the Farmers 
Home Administration, contains all the nec- 
essary tools to bring better housing to all. 
people in rural areas who are unable to fi- 
nance good housing through other means. 

Farm families, other rural families, senior 
citizens, farm laborers, all can now have a 
decent place to live. And rural communities 
sparkle with these new homes. 

Since the program was started more than 
91,000 families have borrowed some $737,500,- 
000 in housing funds from the Farmers Home 
Administration. Their repayments on loans 
are far ahead of schedule. Losses amount to 
less than two one-hundredths of 1 percent of 
the principal advanced. 

What a record. 

And best of all, the success of this pro- 
gram has served as a guiding light to other 
lenders. Many are now financing rural hous- 
ing improvements for the first time. 

The issue is just as clear and dramatic re- 
garding another measure that means so much 
to rural communities—the rural community 
water system program of the Farmers Home 
Administration—the program that has been 
used to such good advantage by Destin. 

Negative thinking kept this program un- 
der wraps during the fifties. 

Last year we advanced $34 million to fi- 
nance water systems throughout the country. 

And this is only the beginning. 

We estimate that during the coming year 
the Farmers Home Administration will ad- 
vance $65 million for water loans, up 91 per- 
cent over last year. This program must move 
forward. Despite the progress made so far 
some 15,000 rural communities still lack 
decent, safe, and adequate water systems. 
Families in these communities still have to 
haul water, use impure water, ration water 
and, yes, even do without water. 

Some 1,197,000 man-days of employment 
have been or will be provided through the 
construction of water systems financed since 
1961. And when ali are in operation, these 
systems will supply 264 million gallons of 
water a month, providing fire protection, en- 
abling schools to remain open, attracting new 
businesses and new industries to rural areas. 

The positive approach, the forward-looking 
approach must and will prevail. 

There is a great day dawning. 

Destin is a signboard pointing the pathway 
to the future. 

The drive, the ingenuity, the independence, 
the ability that rural people possess to capi- 
talize upon the tools that the people working 
through their Government have made avall- 
able has been demonstrated nowhere more 
vividly than here in the community of 
Destin. 5 

You have shown the way. Others have 
joined with you. 

We have a great world to live in, we are 
beginning to realize how much we can attain 
if we but work, and will to do 80. 


Monday, January 11, 1965 


Daily Digest 


Senate 


Chamber Action 


The Senate was not in session today. Its next meet- 
ing will be held Tuesday, January 12, at noon. 


Committee Meetings 
(Committees not listed did not meet) 
DEFENSE PROGRAMS 


Committees on Armed Services and Appropriations: 
Committee on Armed Services and Defense Subcom- 
mittee of Committee on Appropriations met jointly in 
executive session to receive testimony from John A. 
McCone, Director of the Central Intelligence Agency. 


House of Representatives 


Chamber Action 

Bills Introduced: 99 public bills, H.R. 2168-2266; 94 
private bills, H.R. 2267-2360; and 27 resolutions, H.J. 
Res. 163-178, H. Con. Res. 86-91, and H. Res. 96-100, 
were introduced. Pages 473, 494-498 
Minority Employees: Adopted H. Res. 96, providing 
for the selection of, and fixing the salaries of, the follow- 


ing minority employees: Harry L. Brookshire, William 
B. Pendergast, William R. Bonsell, Tommy Lee Wine- 
brenner, and Walter Patrick Kennedy. Poge 473 


Program for Tuesday: Adjourned at 12:45 p.m. until 
Tuesday, January 12, at 12 o'clock noon. 


Committee Meetings 


No committee meetings were held. 


COMMITTEE MEETINGS FOR TUESDAY, 
JANUARY 12 


(All meetings are open unless otherwise designated) 
Senate 


Committee on Commerce, open followed by executive, on the 
nomination of John T. Connor, of New Jersey, to be Secretary 
of Commerce, 10 a.m., 5110 New Senate Office Building. 


Committee on Foreign Relations, executive, on committee 


business, and to hear Assistant Secretary of State for Inter- 
American Affairs Thomas Mann, 10 a.m., room S—116, Capitol. 

Committee on Interior and Insular Affairs, on the nomination 
of John A. Carver, Jr., of Idaho, to be Under Secretary of the 
Interior, 10 a. m. 3110 New Senate Office Building. 


House 


Committee on Foreign Affairs, executive, briefing with 
Llewellyn E. Thompson, U.S. Ambassador at Large, State 
Department, 10 a. m., H-322 U.S. Capitol Building. 
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Little Rock Women’s Panel Wages War 
on Prejudice 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


O! 


HON. J. W. FULBRIGHT 


OF ARKANSAS 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Tuesday, January 12, 1965 
Mr. FULBRIGHT. Mr. President, 
some time ago a group of dedicated 


housewives in Little Rock, Ark., decided 
to do something about improving the cli- 


mate for living in their community and 


their State. An article in the December 
27 issue of the Arkansas Gazette de- 
scribes their unusual approach and the 
results they have achieved. 

I think that Members of the Senate 
and other readers of the Recorp will be 
interested in this story, and I ask unan- 
imous consent to have it printed in the 
Appendix of the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

LITTLE Rock WoMEN’s PANEL WAGES WAR ON 
PREJUDICE 


(By Matilda Tuohey) 

Much has been written and said in the 
abstract about America's pluralistic—or di- 
verse—society. But it is not often, espe- 
cially in a State that brags to out-of-State 
industrialists about the superiority of its 
white native-born labor force, that one is 
made deliberately aware of it. 

There’s no avoiding the consciousness of 
this pluralism, though, when you're at a 
table seated side by side with a member of 
the dominant culture, a white Anglo-Saxon 
Protestant (or WASP as the ethnic experts 
call it) an oriental, a Jew, a Catholic, and a 
Negro. 

It is not, however, as members of a race 
or religion that these people who deliberately 
go into such a project wish to be visualized. 
They wish to be seen—and this is the reason 
they are together—as citizens of the United 
States or, as they call themselves, a panel 
of Americans. 

Twenty-two Little Rock women, more so- 
cially (in the broad sense of the word) 
scrupulous than most, share appearances on 
this panel, 6 each time with the moderator, 
and in the last 14 or so months they have 
spoken to 120 groups and before an esti- 
mated 28,00 persons. 

Each time, the “WASP,” the Negro, the 
Catholic and the Jew tell of their personal 
experiences with prejudice, they do it with 
deep feeling, yet balanced with a saving 
sense of humor, all with the hope that this 
mental cleansing of themselves will touch 
the responsive cord of understanding of 
someone in the audience. 

They make no pretense of being sociological 
or psychological experts and the jargon the 
professional in social problems is not theirs. 
They are housewives and that is how they are 
introduced (although this pat introduction is 
inopportune when the nun who has joined 
the panel appears). They are women who 
are concerned about intolerance and mis- 
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understanding and who are doing what they 
can to spare their children, and the children 
of others, the hurts they have felt. 

Oddly, the main point of the panel some- 
times is missed. The Catholic member is 
told by a man who has just heard her talk 
that It's all right to be Catholic because 
my secretary is one and is a very nice wom- 
an.“ The Japanese hears from persons who 
worked in relocation camps during World 
War II that they “learned to love the Japa- 
nese there.” The Negro hears from the 
woman who “just loves her maid and we have 
lunch together in the kitchen.” 

It is these “some of my best friends are 
Negroes—Jews—Catholics” attitudes that the 
panel members want to dispel but these 
statements, though patronizing, are accepted 
graciously because they are generally well 
meant and, the members feel, a step closer 
to their goal of understanding. 

The idea for the panel was brought back 
to Little Rock by Mrs. Patrick C. Murphy, the 
wife of a lawyer at a meeting of the National 
Committee for the Support of Public Schools 
where she had asked the president of the 
Kansas City School Board what had been 
done in his city to promote better relation- 
ships between races and religions. The best 
thing, he told her, was a volunteer group of 
women who had been able to reach un- 
touched groups. Through him Mrs. Murphy 
reached Mrs. Paul Brown who started the 
Kansas City panel, now in its ninth year, and 
others in six or seven cities. 

Mrs. Murphy collected some others she 
thought might be interested in hearing Mrs. 
Brown. They liked the idea and then came 
the task of finding fitting panelists. There 
was not too much difficulty with the white 
Protestants and the Catholics, considerably 
more with the Negroes and even more still 
with orientals, an uncommon sight in a 
State in which many were relocated in a 
camp during the Second World War. 

Mrs. Murphy first recruited Mrs. Negail 
Riley, the wife of a minister, and through 
her, found other members of the Philander 
Smith College faculty as the Negro members. 
She found one oriental by trailing a child, 
apparently of orlental descent, out of a 
beauty shop and into a nearby washateria 
where her mother was deep in the family 
Wash. 

There were speeches written, revised, re- 
vised again, consultations with each other, 
a brushing up on creeds, a public address 
system purchased by cooperative husbands, & 
trial run before some ministers and finally a 
premiere at the Westover Hills Presbyterian 
Church, 

Since then, the panel has appeared before 
many church groups, PTAs, colleges, civic 
clubs, summer camps, youth fellowships and 
even a few conventions. It has had 24 out- 
of-town pearances and 4 out-of-State 
ones. It will have 50 to 60 engagements next 
spring. 

A similar panel has been formed in Fort 
Smith and inquiries have come from other 
Arkansas cities. 

The panel has yet to appear before a thor- 
oughly hostile audience although it braved 
one appearance in a Little Rock area where 
they definitely thought they, or certainly the 
ideas, they brought with them, would be un- 
welcome. 

Insults and hostile questions usually come 
from only one or two persons in an audience 
and generally the reaction from other lis- 


teners is a defense of the panel. They got 
some of their most antagonistic questions re- 
cently when they did their show on television 
and the questions were protected by the 
anonymity of the telephone. They received 
some racist literature after an appearance 
in Pine Bluff but the incidents have been 
few. 

“One reason we're accepted so well is be- 
cause we aren't asking anyone to do any- 
thing. We're just telling them how we, as 
mothers and housewives, feel about barriers 
which keep us apart,” Mrs. Murphy said. 

The program follows a set pattern, a 
moderator who gives a brief introduction 
and then short talks by the women followed 
by an invitation for questions from the audi- 
ence. 

At a recent session before a group of mostly 
middle-aged professional men. Mrs. Murphy 
introduced the theme “women who are 
amateurs in the field of human relations se- 
lected because they are typical Americans.” 

A petite, animated blond came first. She 
was the Jew—Barbara Phillips (Mrs. Dan) 
whose husband is executive vice president of 
M. M. Cohn Co. 

She grew up, she said, in a home “filled 
with love and centered in trust” and her first 
blow came when she received a bid from the 
best sorority in her high school and then 
found she would not be accepted because she 
was a Jew. Her mother had to tell her that 
prejudice against the Jew was a fact of life 
and then she began to wonder how an Italo- 
American might feel when he saw “wop 
salad” on the menu. 

Carol Taylor has a delicate face that cer- 
tainly would have inspired innumerable 
haikai had her grandparents chosen to re- 
main in Japan, but as a third-generation 
American she admitted she does not have the 
proverbial Japanese traits—neatness and a 
green thumb. 

She is able to smile about a national maga- 
zine article written after the attack on Pearl 
Harbor and called How to Tell Your Chinese 
Friends from the Japanese“ but the smile 
faded when she told about her family in the 
wartime hysteria—her father destroying a 
valuable library because of rumors that any- 
one with Japanese books was suspect and her 
family torn from San Francisco, her own im- 
mediate one sent to a relocation camp in 
Wyoming, 

The relocation camps were a shame to 
America, she said, and unreconcilable with 
the ideals of democracy that are taught in 
American schools. 

Mrs. Jon Griffin, the widow of an Air Force 
officer, mother of five children and, of course, 
she laughed, the Catholic, projected a 
serenity as she said that her “faith teaches 
that all men are brothers and it is up to me 
to see that they are treated as such.” 

She told of trying to explain Catholic 
customs and traditions—the sign of the cross, 
meatless Fridays—to non-Catholic children 
visiting in her home and how she had to 
combat indications of a growing intolerance 
in one of her children toward one of her 
Baptist friends. She explained to the child 
that her friend “chose to worship God in 
another church.” 

Faustenia Bomar (Mrs, Howard) was the 
Negro member, a poised woman under what 
at times must be difficult circumstances, In 
the small town where she was born, she said, 
she walked 3 miles to elementary school. 
The family had to move to Little Rock for 
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further education, her mother going to high 
school while she and her brother were in 
junior high. 

Determined to go to college, she worked for 
2 years as a domestic at $1 a day, saved for 
2 years, accumulated $15, lived in a small 
rented room eating cornbread and molasses 
with her mother, and then with a degree in 
hand found she could only get a menial job. 
In her first white collar job she was passed by 
in pay raises and promotions and “I knew 
that regardless of sacrifice here again was 
the dreary cycle of discrimination.” 

Mrs. Bomar now has a master’s degree, has 
worked on a doctorate and is a registrar at 
Philander Smith. Her husband is a chemical 
firm salesman. 

One has an odd sympathy for Jean Gor- 
don (Mrs. Frank), whose husband is vice 
president of the First Pyramid Life Insur- 
ance Co. After all, she is the “WASP” and 
the closest experience she had to personal 
intolerance, and prejudice was a bit of snob- 
bery from an easterner. Yet, one has ad- 
miration for her nerve in bucking the usually 
accepted mores of her class. 

“God does not love only WASP's,” she said. 
So sie looks for ways through her church, 
civic, and social groups to promote under- 
standing, to see that there is no hint of anti- 
Semitism or anti-Catholicism in Sunday 
school literature, for example, and to have 
“my children wish for others the same privi- 
leges they enjoy.” 

Other members of the group are Mrs. Cal 
Ledbetter, Jr., wife of a college professor; 
Mrs. Warren Bass, wife of an accountant, and 
Mrs. J. W. Littleton, wife of a civil engineer, 
moderators and WASP's: Mrs. Jim Gallman, 
wife of a lawyer; Mrs. Larry Obsitnik, wife of 
a Gazette news photographer; Mrs. John R. 
Snider, wife of a contractor; Mrs. W, T. Gil- 
more, Jr., wife of a businessman, and Sis- 
ter Thomas deSales, administrator of St. Vin- 
cent Infirmary, Catholics; Mrs. Alvin L. Terry, 
wife of a postal supervisor, and Mrs. Jim 
Cone, wife of a college professor, Negro; Mrs. 
Raymond Jang, wife of a research pharmacist, 
Oriental; Mrs. Louis Snyderman, wife of a 
businessman, and Mrs. Joe Kaufman, wife of 
a contractor, Jewish; Mrs. Frank Lambright, 
wife of an insurance man, and Mrs. Robert 
Chowning, wife of a lawyer, WASP. 

After each appearance, the women get to- 
gether for coffee and a critique of themselves. 
Mrs. Murphy, Mrs. Phillips, Mrs. Bomar, Mrs, 
Griffin, Mrs. Taylor, and Mrs. Gordon were 
somewhat dissatisfied with their appearance 
at one meeting, but put the blame on them- 
selves. 

The self-examination went on, a continu- 
ing brushing and polishing to clarify their 
feelings and thoughts to put across their 
purpose. If nothing else has been accom- 
Plished, and it has, at least they have got- 
ten to know one another. 

In addition to this self-satisfaction and the 
knowledge that they are trying their best in 
a difficult feld that has stumped the experts, 
there are such consolations as this note from 
a PTA member: 

“I want to thank each of you for giving 
so much of your time and yourselves in a 
way that represents all of us who care and 
desire better understanding, love, and respect 
among all our people.” 


Federal Truck Taxes—They’re High 
Enough 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. THADDEUS J. DULSKI 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, January 6, 1965 


Mr. DULSKI. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks, I wish to 
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include the following remarks made at 
the annual meeting of the board of di- 
rectors, American Trucking Associations, 
on October 29, 1964, by Mr. William A. 
Bresnahan, managing director, entitled 
“Federal Truck Taxes—They’re High 
Enough”: 
FEDERAL TRUCK TAXES 

The halfway point has now been reached 
in construction of the great 41,000-mile in- 
terstate and defense superhighway system. 

As of last June 30, almost 17,000 miles were 
open to traffic and another 6,100 miles were in 
an advanced stage of construction. Work had 
begun on an additional 12,000 miles—leaving 
about 6,000 miles yet to be started. 

This trucking industry has reason to be 
proud of the role it played in the launching 
of this massive road program, which we rec- 
ognized as vital to the economic growth and 
military posture of the entire Nation. 

Our support of this program entailed ac- 
ceptance of a pay-before-you-go-plan which 
involved imposition of stiff special Federal 
truck taxes on top of all the other Federal, 
State, and local levies a trucking company 
must bear. 

We bargained in 1956 for a 41,000-mile in- 
terstate and defense system to cost a total 
of $27 billion—all to come from special taxes 
on road users. 

By 1961 the cost figure had jumped to $41 
billion and we were called upon to take 
additional substantial tax increases, and we 
did. 

Today, trucks of all types are paying 38.6 
percent of all the special road taxes going 
into the Federal highway trust fund. 

The larger trucks are bearing a particularly 
heavy burden. For a typical 5-axle tractor- 
trailer unit the Federal road tax alone 
amounts to an average of $1,308 a year. 

When you add the average annual State 
road tax of $2,090 paid by the same unit, the 
total is $3,398 in fuel taxes and other special 
levles just for use of the roads. 


NO REASON FOR INCREASE 


This special tax burden already has had a 
serious impact on the cost-competitive posi- 
tion of the trucking industry, and now we 
hear rumblings around Washington of fur- 
ther increases in the Federal road taxes. 

I submit that the time has come to take a 
strong stand and vigorously oppose any fur- 
ther increases. 

The order of the day is tax reduction, and 
there is no valid reason why there should be 
any serious consideration given to sugges- 
tions that the trucking industry be singled 
out for increases. 

Some of the speculation about a possible 
increase in Federal road taxes is founded upon 
an expectation that next year there will be 
another upward revision in the estimated 
final cost of completing the interstate high- 
way system. 

We won't know the detailed picture until it 
is laid before Congress early in the next ses- 
sion, but its outlines can be pretty well pieced 
together now. 

One factor in the rising cost is the new 
requirement that the roads be built not just 
for 1975 traffic, as originally planned, but for 
traffic 20 years after completion. In addition, 
many urban sections of the system which 
were curtailed in 1959 now have been rein- 
stated. Combined, these two factors are ex- 
pected to add $1.2 billion to the final cost. 

Another factor is an estimated 6 percent 
rise in the basic construction cost index 
which would add another $1 billion to the 
tab. 

Finally, the Bureau of Public Roads, for 
reasons of safety and better design, is rec- 
ommending that all sections of the interstate 
system be at least four-lane divided high- 
ways. Some sections, under the old cost esti- 
mate, were planned as two-lane roads, Con- 
version of these sections to four-lane roads 
would add another $800 million. 
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In the aggregate, these several factors 
would add a total of $3 billion to the ulti- 
mate cost of the program. 

TAX YIELD IS GROWING 

On the other hand, there is sound reason 
to believe that the ultimate total of tax re- 
ceipts for the highway trust fund also will 
increase. 

Current receipts are running ahead of esti- 
mates. If the extent to which collections 
have exceeded estimates for 1964 were to con- 
tinue for the life of the program, the trust 
fund would receive $1.5 billion more than 
anticipated. 

Assuming, however, that tax receipts will 
exceed estimates by only $1 billlon—and this 
is generally conceded to be a realistic as- 
sumption—the projected deficit would he 
reduced from $3 to $2 billion, 

Such a deficit, or even more, can be easily 
handled without another round of oppres- 
sive tax increases. 

Although the States are optimistic about 
completing the interstate system on schedule 
by 1972, many of them actually are running 
behind and sources close to the program sre 
confident that it will be 1973 before the pro- 
gram is finished. 


EXTENSION WOULD SOLVE DEFICIT 


If the highway trust fund tax program sin:- 
ply were continued through the complete 
fiscal year of 1973, and not terminated in 
October of 1972, as currently provided by law, 
an additional $3 billion in highway taxes 
would be collected. This would be more 
than adequate to cover any deficit that might 
be indicated by the new cost estimates. 

Meanwhile, there have been a rash of pro- 
posals to add new mileage to the system. It 
is estimated that the Bureau of Public Roads 
has a backlog of proposed additions to the 
2 which would total another 10,000 
miles. 

Undoubtedly, many of these proposed addi- 
tions have merit and, in time perhaps, they 
can be achieved. However, any further addi- 
tions to the Interstate System should not be 
made until the present program is fully com- 
pleted. 

I have never talked to a single person, in 
or out of Government, who has the slightest 
idea that the Federal road building program 
and the Federal road taxes will come to an 
abrubt half when the present Interstate Sys- 
tem is completed. Almost everyone cor 
cerned is proceeding on the assumption that 
both will continue. 

It makes no sense, then, to assume that 
either the present system or the proposed ad- 
ditions must be completed by some arbitrary 
date. Only so much roadbuilding, and only 
so much road taxation can be reasonably 
crammed within a specified period of time. 
We already are concentrating within a 16- 
year period a backbreaking tax program for 
a huge network to serve generations not ye: 
born. 

We must make it clear, here and now, that 
we have reached the end of the rope. We 
can’t stand any more taxes. 


TAXES AT BREAKING POINT 


There is a point of diminishing return. 
That we had passed that point with respect 
to income taxation is now being clearly deni- 
onstrated by results of the tax-cut program 
recently adopted, and now there is talk of 
additional reductions in the area of gen- 
eral taxes. 

The same law of diminishing return oper- 
ates with equal inevitability in the field of 
special taxation. We have reached the 
breaking point in special road taxation, and 
any further increases not only could badly 
cripple the trucking industry, but easily 
could result in less rather than more tax 
revenues for the highway trust fund. 

We applaud the vision and enthusiasm of 
those who planned and are carrying out the 
present highway program, and we haye no 
quarrel with them for thinking in terms of 
an even bigger and better program. 
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At the same time, they must not com- 
pletely lose sight of basic economic facts, 
We can only run so far so fast and, from a 
road tax standpoint, the trucking industry 
already is gasping for alr. 

We must disagree vigorously with those 
who are sugegsting that a liberalization of 
the Federal limits on motor vehicle sizes and 
weights might justify increasing Federal 
truck taxes. 

This is another one of those suggestions 
Which has the superficial ring of logic, but 
won't stand up under examination. 

In the first place, the new size and weight 
limits which have been proposed by the De- 
partment of Commerce are completely in 
line with the structural and geometric capa- 
bilities of the highway system as it is being 
built, and for which we already are paying. 

For example, the Department of Com- 
merce report recommends a width limit of 
102 inches. As long ago as 1946, the Amer- 
ican Association of State Highway Officials 
recognized a width of 102 inches as proper 
and desirable for roads having 12-foot lanes, 
and 12 feet is the minimum lane width on 
the Interstate System. 

PROPOSALS VERY CONSERVATIVE 


The new gross weights recommended in 
the report are very conservative in terms of 
the true load carrying capabilities of the 
bridges being constructed on the Interstate 
System. 

With respect to single axle weight, the 
report recommends an increase from 18,000 
to 20,000 pounds. This is still below the 
single axle limits already permitted in 18 
States which already had such higher limits 
on the grandfather date of the 1956 Highway 
Act. 

A similar situation prevails with respect 
to tandem axles. The report proposes an in- 
crease from 32,000 pounds to a modest 34,000 
pounds. Twenty States already allow tan- 
dem axle weights in excess of 34,000 pounds. 


LUDICROUS INJUSTICES FORESEEN 


A tax increase founded upon approval of 
the weights and sizes not only 
would constitute double payment for ca- 
pacities already being built into the system, 
but such a tax increase also would bring 
about ludicrous injustices. 

Are we going to Increase the taxes on 
trucks operating in States already permitting 
weights greater than those recommended in 
the report? 

Or to turn it around, are we going to 
make special additions in the case of trucks 
in those States where the limits have been 
frozen since 1956—tax increases for slightly 
improved levels which still would be below 
the levels which have been permitted right 
along in many other States? 

It doesn’t make any sense. It makes even 
less sense when you remember that there is 

permissive about the Federal limits. 

In other words, even if the Federal statute 
is liberalized, truck operators actually can 
obtain such improvements only in the State 
legislatures. In a sense, then, the tax ad- 
vocates are suggesting a special tax penalty 
merely for the opportunity to appeal to the 
States, with no assurance at all that such 
appeals will be fruitful. 

WOULDN'T ADD TO COSTS 


There can be no valid claim that proposed 

increases in the Federal size and weight 
limits would add to the initial construction 
cost of the roads and bridges on the new 
road system. 
The construction standards were estab- 
lished long ago.* They are fully adequate to 
handle proposed weight increases and, in 
fact, are handling weights now, in a third 
of the States, which exceed the proposed 
increases 


I have heard it suggested that the in- 
creased weights might increase the cost of 
maintaining the roads, and that this would 
be a justification for tax increases. 
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Well, unless the law was changed while 
we weren't looking, responsibility for main- 
taining the roads will rest entirely with the 
States, not the Federal Government. 


STATES WOULD RAISE TAXES 


And unless the States have undergone a 
complete change while we weren’t looking, 
the States will be sure to tax us to recover 
any increased maintenance costs they might 
have to bear as a result of higher weights. 
The States were pastmasters of the tender 
art of truck taxation long before the Federal 
Government even dreamed of the Interstate 
Highway System. 

Suppose we assume, without granting, 
that the proposed weight increases actually 
would make a measurable difference in 
maintenance cost. The dullest kid in a jun- 
ior high school logic class wouldn't suggest 
that we should pay increased taxes to the 
States, for maintaining the roads and, at the 
same time, pay increased taxes to the Federal 
Government for not maintaining the roads. 

The validity of this point was conceded by 
a Government official in a recent discussion. 

“However,” he said, “suppose the law is 
changed and the Federal Government takes 
over responsibility for the cost of maintain- 
ing the interstate system?” He added, with 
a twinkle: “There’s been some little talk of 
that, you know.” 

I countered with a suppose of my own: 
“OK, suppose the Federal Government takes 
over maintenance costs, increases truck taxes 
on that ground, and then a State refuses to 
amend its law to permit increased weights. 
Then we'd be paying the Federal Govern- 
ment for something denied us by the State.” 

“True,” he admitted, “but suppose the law 
also were changed so that the increased Fed- 
eral weight limits were mandatory as well 
as permissive—so that the States had to al- 
low them?” 

In other words, there might be a modicum 
of merit in a weight-related tax increase if 
the weight limits in the Federal law are in- 
creased, and if the Federal Government 
forces the States to permit such increased 
weights, and if the Federal Government as- 
sumes the cost of maintenance. Until such 
time as these unlikely ifs become reality, 
there is no merit at all in current tax sug- 
gestions, 


The 24th National Bellamy Award Flag to 
Wausau, Wis., High School—State- 
ment by James Blakely 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. FRANK CARLSON 


OF KANSAS 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Tuesday, January 12, 1965 


Mr. CARLSON. Mr: President, on 
October 9, 1964, the 24th National Bell- 
amy Award flag was presented to the 
Wausau Senior High School of Wausau, 

The Topeka High School of Topeka, 
Kans., was the 20th annual winner of the 
National Bellamy Award. Jim Blakely, 
of the Topeka High School, represented 
the Topeka High School at the ceremony 
at Wausau, Wis. 

I ask unanimous consent that the 
statement he made on that occasion be 
made a part of these remarks and be 
printed in the Appendix of the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the state- 
ment was ordered to be printed in the 
RECORD, as follows: 
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STATEMENT BY Mr. BLAKELY 

Located in Topeka, the capital of Kansas, 
the breadbasket of the Nation, Topeka High 
School lacks just 5 years of being 100 years 
old. Influential and highly respected 
through nine decades, it has been joined by 
two other high schools as our city has 

ded. 

In 1961, the year of the Kansas centennial 
when Topeka High School became the 20th 
Bellamy Award school, the late President 
Kennedy presented our own Mrs. Marjorie 
French with the National Teacher of the 
Year Award, and Mrs. William J. Greer, a 
member of the Bellamy Advisory Board, was 
recognized by the Wall Street Journal as 
Journalism Teacher of the Year. Our fiag- 
pole is the foreyard arm of the SS Constitu- 
tion, Old Ironsides,”. brought to Topeka in 
1932 through the efforts of the then vice 
president, Charles Curtis, a former student. 

Our graduates have won thousands of 
scholarships including more than 70 merit 
finalist and scholar ratings. In the 8 years 
of .the Betty Crocker program, Topeka High 
School girls have won four State and two 
runner-up positions and in 1960 the National 
Homemaker of Tomorrow Scholarship. 

The Drs. Karl and William Menninger 
graduated from Topeka High School and our 
city is known the world over for its famous 
Menninger hospital and research center. 

From looking through the Wausau year- 
book, I noticed several differences in our 
sports. You offer bowling and baseball 
in school, and we have this only on a com- 
munity basis. Also, you have one sport 
here of which I have never heard: Curling. 
Before I leave Wisconsin I would like to 
try my hand at it. 

I want to extend sincere congratulations 
from my principal, Mr. Glenn Burnette, and 
our entire student body and to present this 
framed portrait of our school, whose gothic 
tower was recently displayed on the cover of 
the Southwestern Bell Telephone directory. 


A Christmas Message Appropriate for 
All the Year 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. CRAIG HOSMER 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, January 12, 1965 


Mr. HOSMER. Mr. Speaker, all too 
often the thoughts of good will which 
surround us at Christmastime are soon 
forgotten. Perhaps our world would be 
a better one if they were not. One par- 
ticularly inspiring message last Christ- 
mas was written by Virginia Weldon 
Kelly and appeared in a number of news- 
papers throughout the land. Its appro- 
priateness as a guide for our public and 
aes actions warrants republication 

ere. 


A CHRISTMAS WISH 
(By Virginia Weldon Kelly} 

Serene in the loving presence of God, mil- 
lions feel joyful gratitude for the birth of 
Jesus. There are others who regard life as 
a desert of despair. 

The Prench writer, Jean-Paul Sartre be- 
leves that life is without divine plan and 
that every person Is alone, the possessor and 
victim of freedom. 

In His life and crucifixion, Jesus knew all 
of the agony of man but He said, “Happy are 
the pure in heart for they shall see God.” 

Happy is the word Jesus is believed to have 
used for it appears in early Greek manu- 
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scripts of the New Testament. Two recent 
English translations use the word. King 
James version scholars knew that happy, Is 
the highest sense, and blessed are synony- 
mous, 

Jesus preached often about happiness. 
He said, “These things have I spoken to you 
that My joy may be in you and that your 
joy may be made full.” 

The great Quaker, Dr. Jones, sald, “Radi- 
ance is the mark of the Christian.” 

St. Paul sald, “The Kingdom of God * * * 
is peace and joy in the Holy Spirit.” 

Some may say that only a saint can be 
habitually joyful. This is what St. Paul 
meant. In the early Christian church any 
person who dedicated his life to God was 
counted a saint. 

In the noblest concept, the American mis- 
sionary, Dr. Carlson, martyred in the Congo, 
was a saint. Before his murder, he endured 
daily torture. He remained serene and min- 
istered to other sufferers. 

Most of us say we are not brave, we are 
too young, old, busy, important, sick, rich, 
poor, and much too wicked for sainthood. 
But we can aspire to dedication. 

If we believe in Jesus’ Sermon on the 
Mount in His promises of forgiveness and re- 
birth, we know Jesus and have Him with us 
on His birthday. 

Our Christmas wish is that you will be of 
good courage, happy in living your life to 
the glory of God, and to the peace and good 
cheer of all men. 


John Artichoker, Jr., Superintendent of 
the Northern Cheyenne Agency 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. LEE METCALF 


OF MONTANA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Tuesday, January 12, 1965 


Mr. METCALF. Mr. President, the 
welfare of the American Indian has long 
been a subject of vital interest to me. 
I have been anxious to see the American 
Indian take his place as a first-class citi- 
zen of the United States, working side 
by side with all other Americans for the 
Great Society. 

Therefore, it is with great pride that I 
direct attention to the Junior Chamber 
of Commerce selection of this country’s 
Outstanding 10 young men of 1964. One 
of them is John Artichoker, Jr., a mem- 
ber of the famous Sioux tribe, and now 
superintendent of the Northern Chey- 
enne Agency, in Lame Deer, Mont. 

I ask unanimous consent to have print- 
ed in the Appendix of the Recorp, the 
Part of the article about Mr. Artichoker, 
from the January 26, 1965, issue of Look 
magazine. 

There being no objection, the excerpt 
from the article was ordered to be 
printed in the Rxconp, as follows: 
America’s 10 OUTSTANDING YouNG MEN oF 

1964 

In 1876, Sioux Indians rode out of Dakota 
Territory to Montana, joined the Cheyenne 
and warred on Gen. George A. Custer in the 
Battle of Little Big Horn. Today, another 


ease and unemployment. 

Artichoker grew up in a shingled farm 
cabin on a Sioux reservation in South Da- 
kota. He earned an M.A, degree at the Uni- 
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versity of South Dakota. Now, he is the 
youngest man ever appointed head of an 
Indian reservation in the United States, and 
the first Indian to be superintendent of the 
Northern Cheyenne Agency in Lame Deer, 
Mont. More than 2,000 Cheyennes look to 
him for care. 

Among other things, Artichoker oversees 
their road, forestry, welfare and credit pro- 
grams, police force, and school system. 

The tribe needs him. Many homes in 
Lame Deer lack indoor plumbing, electricity, 
insulation. Sometimes, five familles share a 
single outdoor water pump. John Artichoker 
wants to change this. Already, he has lured 
in a small factory, increasing employment, 
Tourism is growing. It’s all uphill, but this 
Sioux and the Cheyennes are winning their 
battle in Lame Deer. 


Remarks by Gov. J. Millard Tawes, 
Maryland Partners of the Alliance 
Dinner, Friday, December 11, 1964, 
Baltimore, Md. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CARLTON R. SICKLES 


OF MARYLAND 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, January 12, 1965 


Mr. SICKLES. Mr. Speaker, Gov. J. 
Millard Tawes, of Maryland, recently 
delivered an address at a dinner honor- 
ing the Brazilian Ambassador, His Ex- 
cellency Juracy Magalhaes. 

The occasion marked the inaugura- 
tion of Maryland's participation in the 
partners of the Alliance program, which 
is jointly sponsored by the Department 
of State and the Agency for Interna- 
tional Development. 

Maryland, which is cooperating with 
the State of Rio de Janeiro in Brazil, 
has joined 16 other States working with 
our neighbors in Latin America in a 
mutual assistance program on a self- 
help basis. 

This program will have far-reaching 
importance in furthering our good rela- 
tions with Latin American countries, 
and we are proud that Maryland has 
undertaken this effort. 

The text of the Governor’s remarks 
follows: 

Ambassador Megalhaes, Mr. Berney, Mr. 
Lanahan, Mr. Stein, Dr. Vavrina, members of 
the Maryland Partners Committee, Mr. Bo- 
ren, ladies and gentlemen, it is an especially 
great pleasure for me to be able to welcome 
to our State, His Excellency the Brazilian 
Ambassador, Mr. Megalhaes. 

Let me say at the outset that Maryland is 
proud and pleased to have been chosen as 
one of the States to play a pioneering role in 
the partners of the Alliance program. We 
are especially pleased that a State of the 
great nation of Brazil has become our part- 
ner in this new venture in international un- 
derstanding. 

As a State containing one of the leading 
Atlantic ports of this Nation, Maryland has 
long been closely associated with Brazil and 
other countries of Latin America in trade and 
commerce. We are delighted to have this 
association emphasized by the establishment 
ofa bond between Maryland and the 
State of Rio de Janiero. 

In talking with our Maryland group upon 
their return from the State of Rio, I was sur- 
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prised to find how many things our two 
States have in common. Both of us boast long 
stretches of fabulous Atlantic beaches; both 
of us possess extensive harbor facilities; both 
of us claim the possession of a mammoth 
steel mill; both of us have attractive moun- 
tain resort areas; both of us have a large 
urban population, and both of us are adja- 
cent to a large independent Federal Govern- 
ment center. 

Just as we share many of the same benefits, 
I understand that we also have many of the 
same problems. Like the State of Rio we are 
still searching for the best way to develop 
part of our seashore. Like Rio, we are try- 
ing to absorb increasing numbers of people 
who come in from rural areas to settle in 
our large cities and—like the people of the 
State of Rio, and people all over the world 
for that matter—we are trying to do all we 
can to see that our children get a good edu- 
cation, that our sick get adequate medical 
care and our poor are provided with a chance 
for a better life. 

As a State Governor, I find it especially 
gratifying to be able to play a role—no mat- 
ter how small—in international affairs. To 
my mind one of the chief advantages of the 
partners of the Alliance program is the way 
in which it enables private citizens to take 
a useful and active part in a program of vital 
importance to the free world. 

Just as I have had the privilege, as Gov- 
ernor, to exchange messages with Governor 
Torres of the State of Rio, so many other 
Marylanders will now be able to establish 
lines of communication with their counter- 
parts in the State of Rio. The partners pro- 
gram, by bringing international affairs down 
to the state level, can thus add a new di- 
mension to the lives of all of us. 

I am sure that eventually this program, as 
it develops, will reflect itself in producing 
wider horizons for the school and college stu- 
dents of both our States; and in exchanges 
of assistance and talents in all fields from 
manufacturing to farming. 

And so, in closing, I want to say especial- 
ly to you, Mr. Ambassador, how delighted I 
am that you now have a special reason for 
visiting Maryland—a reason that will bring 
you back here to visit us frequently in the 
future. 

I hope also that you will convey my per- 
sonal thanks to Governor Torres for the won- 
derfully warm reception which the State of 
Rio gave to our Maryland visitors. And I 
hope that it will not be too long before we 
have the opportunity to receive a group from 
his State. It will be a real pleasure to be able 
to show them a little of our own Maryland 
hospitality. 

Finally, as a token of the relationship that 
now exists between our two States, I wish 
to present to you, Mr. Ambassador, these 
certificates of honorary Maryland citizen- 
ship, in addition to the one for yourself, I 
have included one for Governor Torres and 
one for each of the members of the State of 
Rio Partners Committee. I hope that you 
will transmit these with my warm regards 
and best wishes. 

Thank you. 


“Free Enterprise, America’s Heritage 
Speech by John I. Kotake 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. DANIEL K. INOUYE 


OF HAWAII 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Tuesday, January 12, 1965 


Mr. INOUYE. Mr. President, it is not 
very often that we are privileged to hear 
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speeches of the quality of the one de- 
livered by Eagle Scout John I. Kotake. 
Therefore, it gives me great pleasure to 
request permission to have his speech 
printed in the Recorp. I believe it is 
most worthwhile, and should be read not 
only by those in the Scouting movement, 
but also by Americans in general, 
There being no objection, the speech 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
` 


as follows: i 
Free ENTERPRISE—AMERICA’S HERITAGE 


(A speech presented by Eagle Scout John 
I, Kotake, of Honpa Hongwanji Mission Troop 
49, at llth annual Eagle Scout recognition 
dinner on November 5, 1964, at the Royal 
Hawaiian Hotel honoring the “Honorable 
John A. Burns Class” of Eagle Scouts. Eagle 
Scout Kotake is 14 years old and a ninth 
grader at Kawananakoa Intermediate 
School.) 

We, who live in America, are better fed, 
better clothed, and enjoy more luxuries than 
the people of any other country. How has 
this come about? What makes America the 
prosperous and progressive nation that she 
is today? 

If we look at our economic picture closely, 
we find that we are blessed with the inheri- 
tance of freedom—freedom to engage in any 
enterprise. Webster defines enterprise as 
“an attempt or project, especially one which 
involves activity, courage, and energy.” We 
live and make our living under this free en- 
terprising system, In this system, one can 
make his own decisions and follow his own 
interest in the economic life. His income 
depends upon how much his labor and re- 
sources produce. Our economic progress has 
been great under this free enterprising 


system. 

We must realize, however that we have 
not always enjoyed this freedom in the 
United States. It came into existence when 
the Colonies rebelled against Great Britain 
and reacted against government control of 
economic life. As the pioneers pushed west- 
ward and found fertile lands, they became 
independent farmers and traders. Grad- 
ually they expanded their activities to greater 
and diversified enterprises. 

As we look upon the American scene, we 
find the entire country alive with individ- 
uals with indomitable courage, will, and 
faith in our priceless American heritage of 
free enterprise. They all thrive under the 
principle of free and open competition. To- 
day, we remember and hear of great men in 
American industries. They symbolize the 
free-enterprising system. These men had 
the foresight and initiative to take advan- 
tage and utilize the opportunities offered 
under this system. To mention a few indi- 
viduals, we have Henry Ford, who originated 
Ford Motors; John D. Rockefeller, who built 
Standard Oil Co.; Conrad Hilton, who started 
the Hilton chain of hotels; and Walt Disney, 
creator of Disney Productions and Disney- 
land. 

a America does not disclaim any individual's 
rights because of differences in race, religion, 
or creed. As long as an individual can prove 
that he has the ability, the integrity, and 
the will to move forward, she will welcome 


him with open arms. Asa result, many sons 


and daughters of immigrants are now holding 
key positions in the economic and political 
world today. For example, here in Hawaii 
we have such men as Chinn Ho, who started 
Capital Investment Co. and the Ilikal. We 
also have Senator Hmam L. Fox, who began 
Finance Factors and has gained prominence 
as being one of the first Senators to Con- 
gress from Hawail; and Henry J. Kaiser, who 
is known nationally and locally as a con- 
struction expert. He is also responsible for 
the new subdivision called Hawall-Kal. 

Our economic progress has been great un- 
der this free enterprise system but we must 
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realize that we owe it to the tireless efforts 
and courage of these men, who believed in 
and engaged in free enterprising. In other 
words, we are enjoying the fruits of their 
ingenuity and hard work. Therefore, as citi- 
zens of our democratic society, let us, Scout- 
ers and friends, understand and appreciate 
this invaluable gift of freedom. Let us 
strive to make it our responsibility to 
Strengthen this system by showing leader- 
ship and initiative and by working diligently 
in anything we undertake. Let us help to 
pass it on to those who follow us so that we 
may perpetuate free enterprise. For truly, 
free enterprise is our great American 
heritage. 


The Family Farm: A Blueprint for Its 
Doom 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. HAROLD D. COOLEY 


OF NORTH CAROLINA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES. 
Tuesday, January 12, 1965 


Mr. COOLEY. Mr. Speaker, I have 
read with dismay and shock a recent 
magazine article by the Director of the 
Bureau of the Budget, Mr. Kermit Gor- 
don, embracing a blueprint for doom of 
the family farm system in America. 

Since the Bureau of the Budget is the 
policy arm of the White House, many 
people are asking if this blueprint, this 
prescription, this pattern for the de- 
struction of the farm system that has 
become the envy of the world, soon may 
be presented to the Congress. 

There are now 3,500,000 farms in the 
United States. As recently as 1940 there 
were 6,350,000 farms. 

This rural attrition already has 
changed the face of our Nation, and we 
now are struggling in the Congress and 
in the executive department to deal with 
poverty, crime, and other pressing emer- 
gencies among the impacted populations 
in our cities. 

Now, Mr. Gordon tells us, “One million 
farmers could produce all the Nation’s 
farm needs, including large commercial 
exports,” and he says the other 2,500,000 
farmers “require assistance in the pain- 
ful transition to nonfarm jobs, to which 
most of them or their children will cer- 
tainly have to move.” 

Mr. Speaker, such a transition for 
2,500,000 farmers and their families 
would move perhaps 7,500,000 farm 
people out of rural America. Where 
would they go, except into the poverty 
program in the cities? 

Thousands of Main Street towns would 
become ghost towns. What would be- 
come of all the businesses and all the 
people who populate our rural towns? 

Mr. Speaker, I am confident that the 
President of these United States has 
greater wisdom than to follow such a 
course. 

Moreover, Budget Director Gordon is 
an honorable man; he is an able man 
of very substantial accomplishments. 
Most of his experience has been in Gov- 
ernment employment. I cannot find that 
he ever has had any direct association 
with agriculture. I can explain his posi- 
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tion with respect to farmers, as stated in 
the magazine article, only by surmising 
that he has been listening to the wrong 
people. I am certain that when he 
broadens his knowledge his fine mind 
will impel him to become a foremost 
advocate of the family farm system that 
has blessed this country with the great- 
est abundance any people on earth ever 
has enjoyed. 

Mr. Speaker, there has been, in recent 
days, a great deal of newspaper com- 
ment, along with the magazine article 
I have mentioned, which has treated in 
a very cavalier fashion the share of the 
national budget that goes for commodity 
programs in agriculture. 

Considering the value of these pro- 
grams to America’s free agriculture, and 
the importance of new legislation in the 
present session, I think it is essential 
that we set in order some of the mis- 
statements and misunderstandings that 
are reflected in these articles. Most of 
them, I might add, are authored by peo- 
ple without connection with farming and 
with little or no background in the sub- 
ject. 

It is always a fair and worthy enter- 
prise—in any legislative year—to exam- 
ine critically the ongoing programs of 
the Government as well as those pro- 
posed. It is essential—in fairness to tax- 
payers—that we examine the worth to 
the Nation and to the economy of every 
part of every program that is budgeted 
with public funds. So I welcome this ex- 
amination of the farm programs—which 
are, after all, reckoned in a great many 
dollars. 

I am troubled, however, by a number 
of quick assumptions which find ready 
acceptance among the unknowing, and 
eager credence among people who are 
looking for easy ways to cut Federal 
costs. And all of us are eager to find 
budget savings—to ease the burden on 
the taxpayer. So it is only too easy to 
fall into the trap of easy budget cut- 
ting—particularly when we cannot read- 
ily see a direct loss to our own families 
and our own security. 

Iam troubled. 

I am troubled by the tendency to see 
the farm programs as welfare pro- 
grams—programs that can only be justi- 
fled as a handout to a submerged and 
needy peasantry. The price support and 
acreage adjustment programs are not 
welfare programs—and they never have 
been. They are not means of distributing 
funds to the needy—and they never have 
been. The real purpose is to enable U.S. 
agriculture to attain and maintain a 
level of income and family living that 
is fair in terms of the remainder of Amer- 
ica’s free society. And that was the basic 
idea, back in the 1930's, when we first 
began to develop effective commodity 
programs. 

I am troubled—by repeated references 
to the so-called top million of America’s 
farmers. These are the farmers who 
gross cash sales above $10,000 or more in 
the average year—and as a result are 
supposedly ready to set sail in a sea of 
laissez faire which does not prevail for 
any other segment of our economy. 
What is overlooked is this: The average 
farmer in this top million class is able 
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to keep, as operator’s earnings, only 20 
percent of the dollars he gets for products 
sold. After allowing 5 percent interest 
on capital and hired hand wages for 
himself and family, he still is not earn- 
ing a return on his capital, labor, and 
management comparable with returns 
earned by nonfarmers. 

Remember, too, that in order to pro- 
duce $2,500 in earnings the farmer en- 
terprise needs on the average an invest- 
ment in the $50,000 range, Also that in 
order to earn even the $2,500, some farm- 
ers may have cash sales well over $20,000. 
These are, of course, subject to wide vari- 
ation. 

But most important: If some of these 
top million farmers have climbed near to 
income parity—they have climbed there, 
and are remaining there, in a farm econ- 
omy stabilized by farm programs. 
Many, many farmers would drop out of 
this top group in a hurry, if they had to 
face the kind of price declines they would 
be up against in the absence of farm 
programs. 

I am talking about a drop in wheat 
prices of almost half—a drop in feed 
grain prices of more than a fifth—severe 
drops in other commodities, including a 
20-percent decline in the price of cat- 
tle, which are not even price supported. 
Indicated price declines in this magni- 
tude are so well established by numerous 
nongovernmental studies that they 
cannot be doubted or ignored, 

I am troubled because to suggest that 
the top million farmers no longer need 
income protection is like saying that the 
top 27 percent of industrial workers can 
now be deprived of union proteétion, be- 
cause they are so well off. It is like say- 
ing that the top 27 percent of bank de- 
positors should be deprived of deposit in- 
surance. It is like saying that investors 
in the top 27 percent of U.S. corporations 
should all be deprived of the protection 
provided by limited liability under the 
law—by antitrust legislation, and count- 
less other legal protections. 

What some writers have been doing is 
to take the top 27 percent of America’s 
farmers, compare their incomes with the 
average of industrial workers, and de- 
clare that their incomes are almost up to 
parity. And then say: These 1 million 
farmers are no longer peasants—so let 
them eat cake. 

I am troubled by all this misunder- 
standing because I know that the sup- 
port of income is only part of the tre- 
mendous job that commodity programs 
perform. The commodity programs are 
important in putting land to the uses that 
are best suited for it and in avoiding the 
waste and expense of excessive produc- 
tion that cannot be put to use here or 
abroad even with the best in salesman- 
ship and the ultimate in generosity. 

It is simply a matter of too many re- 
sources available to agriculture. For 
every 2 acres we harvested in 1964, there 
stood on the sidelines an additional acre 
that could easily have come into the 
game. With only two out of every three 
acres needed to produce abundantly for 
us all—it made more sense to conserve 
this extra acre. About half of this extra 
acre was in fallow, in temporary pasture, 
perhaps idle for one reason or another— 
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but the other half was kept out of sur- 
plus production by a public program de- 
signed to do that very thing. 

This is the resource situation as it ex- 
ists in agriculture, and it is not well un- 
derstood. For every 2 acres harvested, 
we have another acre in unneeded crop- 
land, as I have said. But we also have 
between four and five acres in grassland 
and another four to five acres in wood- 
land. In a real pinch, many of these 
acres could come into cropland use. 

Without acreage adjustment programs, 
certainly much of the extra cropland 
would come into production. And this 
condition of excessive resources will con- 
tinue into the future because rising tech- 
nology is increasing the productive power 
of each acre. Meanwhile the individual 
farmer, acting alone, can do very little 
about this—and this would be true even 
if you sent 244 million of him to town and 
kept only a million farmers in food and 
fiber production. 

I am troubled because if that hap- 
pened I fear for the traditional struc- 
ture of our rural communities, town and 
farm alike. If a million farmers can 
produce food for all of us—why not a 
half million, a quarter of a million, a 
hundred thousand? 

Then, where will these few thousand 
large individual or corporate operated 
farms get their supplies? From the local 
machinery dealers? The feed dealer? 
The seed dealer? Not on your life. You 
would see direct buying from wholesaler 
and manufacturer that would leave little 
room for the local farm supply dealer 
and little need for the other local re- 
tailers who would be depending on a 
dwindling hinterland. 

You would create poverty in rural 
America faster than you could lick it— 
even with the best intentions. 

It has been suggested that food pro- 
duction might eventually be concentrated 
in a few strong hands—which by that 
time might be able to exert sufficient con- 
trol to manage their production as auto 
builders manage theirs. And this would 
avoid surpluses and get the Government 
out of agriculture. But would this be a 
happy solution? 

Would the American public then be at 
the mercy of a few giant producers who 
would control their very sustenance? Or 
would the American people take it upon 
themselves to regulate food production 
publicly as they regulate any other pub- 
lic utility controlling the Nation’s life- 
line? Both of these have been suggested 
as serious possibilities. 

Am I overdramatizing? I do not be- 
lieve so. We have already gone a long 
way down a road marked by abandoned 
farms and dying towns. And this is no 
time to run out on agriculture. A fa- 
mous farm economist said prophetically, 
just a few days ago, that agriculture is 
heading along a collision course—toward 
a point where the welfare and existence 
of family farm agriculture will clash 
with concern for the Federal budget. 

I am truly concerned about the fu- 
ture of our traditional American free- 
holding agriculture. The agriculture 
that has done so much to sustain our 
democratic traditions. The agriculture 
that has made possible the great indus- 
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trial society shat is now America. The 
agriculture that stands, more than any 
other element of our society, as an ex- 
ample to the world. 

A Japanese farmer once said: 

A farmer without land Is like a man with- 
out a soul. 


And, wherever in this world, the peas- 
ant and the sharecropper and the agrar- 
ian oppressed look for a better life on the 
land, they look for their model to the 
free agriculture of America. 

In the world, America’s farmers have 
not only exported food, they have ex- 
ported hope. In America, they have not 
only sent their sons to become industrial 
and business and professional leaders, 
they have made food the biggest bargain 
in history. Indeed, American farmers 
for the last 10 years have not been sub- 
sidized by the public—farmers have in- 
stead subsidized the American consumer. 

They have done this by providing food 
at a constantly declining real cost. The 
average family buys food for less than 
19 percent of its take-home pay—com- 
pared with about 23 percent in the early 
1950’s. Asan example, if the 23 percent 
had continued to this day, Americans 
would now be spending each year—for 
every man, woman, and child—better 
than $95 more for food than we are now 
rp For a family of five, almost 

Even at subparity prices agriculture 
now contributes about $42 billion a year 
in new wealth, which jangles local cash 
registers and feeds a giant sector of the 
total economy. All this for 1½ cents of 
the Federal tax dollar. Let us search for 
budget savings, Mr. Speaker, but let us 
keep things in proportion. 

May I say again that the farm com- 
modity programs are not welfare. They 
are programs that help to strengthen and 
stabilize our entire economy—just as 
other economic groups have their pro- 
tections. But let us not forget that U.S. 
agriculture is the way it is, and the suc- 
cess it is, because we have made it that 
way. As public policy, the encourage- 
ment of agrarian settlement goes back 
to the very beginnings—to colonial times 
and the early days of the Republic. The 
early grants of kings’ lands. The grants 
of extensive rights-of-way to encourage 
railroad building and settlement. The 
Homestead Act. 


The American public has, almost from 
the start, subsidized research and the im- 
provement of crops and livestock. ‘The 


extension idea developed as a natural 


Sequence—and one that was unique in 
the world. The credit programs were 
developed, because we could see that 
wherever farmers have been oppressed 
and submerged, it was partly because 
they had no means of obtaining control 
of the land they farmed. 

Our freeholding system of agriculture, 
widely held, is our own creature—de- 
veloped in a free society, by a free society, 
because we thought it the best system 
and encouraged its growth along these 
lines through public policy. It is impor- 
tant that we not cast away lightly—in 
the name of economy—a farming system 
that has been 300 years in the making. 
Mr. Speaker, this is why I am troubled. 
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West Virginia Weekly Editor Expresses 
New Year Philosophy 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JENNINGS RANDOLPH 


OF WEST VIRGINIA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Tuesday, January 12, 1965 


Mr. RANDOLPH. Mr. President, the 
Spirit of Jefferson-Advocate, a weekly 
published in Charles Town, is one of 
West Virginia's highly respected and 
widely read newspapers. General Man- 
ager Max Brown and news editor, Don 
Rentch are to be commended for their 
excellence in the field of journalism and 
their dedication to their community and 
to the Mountain State. 

On December 31, 1964, an editorial ap- 
peared that is both thought provoking 
and inspirational. Most of us at this 
time take stock of ourselves and our ac- 
complishments and failures of the 12 
months past and of the beginnings of 
another year. The associate editor of 
this publication, Henry W. Morrow, went 
further than most, by placing his reflec- 
tions in print. Mr. Morrow’s words are 
realistic, but hopeful; and I think they 
are worth reading. 

I ask unanimous consent that this edi- 
torial from the Spirit of Jefferson-Ad- 
vocate be printed in the Appendix of the 
RECORD. 

There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

THE Tran Just ENDED 

Today, the 31st day of December in the 
year 1964, marks a dividing line in the meas- 
urement of time. More so than we do with 

and individual birthdays, we tend 
to divide our lives by the markings of calen- 
dar years. No man, be he 20 or three score 
and ten, will allow this day to go past with- 
out looking back. The young will cast only 
a passing glance backward, consoling them- 
selves with the thought that if there have 
been wasted years there is yet time to re- 
deem their hopes and aspirations. But the 
older of us, the great majority of us, will 
tend to panic, however slight. For the older 
of us realize that time is running out, and 
the thought frightens us. We, the older, will 
realize that the hopes and dreams we set 
in our youth as polar stars are far from frut- 
tion and we will wonder just where it was 
we allowed our selves to be sidetracked, how- 
ever slightly. 

We never accomplish in any year what we 
set out to do on its eve. But this is not 
necesarily bad, and we need not necessarily 
condemn ourselyes for it. Falling short is 
better than complete success over a small 
goal. We would like to think that in any 
Judgment that is made of us for our per- 
formance in 1964 we will be weighed in this 
light. Let it be said of us that we did not 
succeed completely in all we set out to ac- 
complish, but we tried. And we hope pos- 
terity will be able to say of us for the year 
Just passed; the world is a little better off, 
a little better place, for our having been here 
during the past year. 

AND THE YEAR AHEAD 

So we begin a new year with full knowl- 
edge of the fact that there have been failures 
and disappointments in the year just ended. 
And it is realism and not cynicism that 
prompts us to the inevitable observation 
that there will be fallures and disappoint- 
ments in the year to come. In every en- 
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deavor we undertake this will be largely 
true. But the task is not to allow the sure 
knowledge of this to deter us from our 
course. We may fail and fall, But if deep 
against the failure something wars, some- 
thing gets up from the ground and fights 
back, the gains will yet outbalance the losses 
in the final account. - 

There is much to be done in the days and 
years ahead, In years gone by man has ac- 
complished much, It is not necessary to 
recount it. But after 5,000 years man has 
not yet accomplished the one goal for the 
failure of which all his other accomplish- 
ments seem puny. He has not yet learned 
the secret of living with his brother in peace. 
And the lack of this accomplishment makes 
all his other accomplishments tarnished; 
even in some cases dangerous. 

So let us then in 1965 nibble and bite 
again at the goal, the goal of the brotherhood 
of man. Let us be done with hate and 
bigotry and selfishness. Let us be intolerant 
of only one thing; our own shortcomings. 
The ultimate goal is still out of sight, still 
far down the road. But let 1965 be a mile- 
stone in that road, a milestone that we may 
look back upon a year hence, even as we look 
back orr 1964, and say, “We have traveled a 
little part of the way and in so doing 
brought the goal a little closer.” 


Georgia Statesman 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. W. J. BRYAN DORN 


OF SOUTH CAROLINA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, January 12, 1965 


Mr. DORN. Mr. Speaker, the people 
of South Carolina admire, respect, and 
love the Honorable Carl Vinson, and they 
are grateful to him for his incomparable 
service to our country and to the free 
world. The following editorial tribute to 
Mr. Vinson recently appeared in the 
Anderson Daily Mail, Anderson, S.C. I 
commend this excellent editorial to the 
attention of my colleagues and to the 
people of this Nation: 

CARL VINSON—GREAT GEORGIA STATESMAN 


Every so often, a public man redeems the 
American democratic system by his private 
action. 

The last to do so is Carl Vinson, who has 
just put into effect his vow to “wear out, 
not rust out” by retiring at the age of 81 
after 50 years of service as the Representative 
from the Sixth Congressional District of 
Georgia. 

Vinson has gone back to Milledgeville, in 
our neighboring State, where he will live 
alone on his 601-acre farm from whence he 
began the longest continuous service in the 
history of the Congress of the United States. 

In those 50 years, Vinson had become one 
of the most powerful men in Congress. For 
30 years, he had been chairman of the House 
Military Affairs Committee and its predeces- 
sor Naval Affairs Committee. His was a key 
role in launching the two-ocean Navy which 
was ready for its great part in winning the 
last world war. More recently, he fought for 
expanded air power. In all, he helped de- 
velop the Nation’s military forces into the 
most powerful in the world. 

Yet, when he felt he had given his all to 
his country, he simply announced he would 
not run again, though he could have had 
his seat in the House for life so far as his 
Georgia neighbors were concerned. 

He took with him his rocking chair. In 
it he plans to snooze a little between time 
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when he rests from raising beef cattle and 
the grains to feed them. 

Vinson will join another great veteran 
of the political wars in retirement, though 
they will be separated by more than a half & 
continent. Jack Garner, 91, who could have 
capped Vinson’s record of service in the 
House had he not listened to the political 
siren song and run for Vice President witb 
Franklin D. Roosevelt, has been rocking away 
the years in Uvalde, Tex., since 1941. 

What tales these two old fighters of the 
political wars could tell were they to wear 
out together. They fought the good fight 
They earned their rocking chairs. 


A Clash in Basic Assumptions 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. LIONEL VAN DEERLIN 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, January 12, 1965 


Mr. VAN DEERLIN. Mr. Speaker, we 
all know that a great deal of what is said 
during a national political campaign is 
intended only for the moment. Much 
of it takes on a peculiarly hollow ring 
when read or repeated several weeks 
after an election. 

No such disadvantage attaches to the 
remarks of a colleague which I have ob- 
tained permission to insert in the Appen- 
dix of the Record. During the cam- 
paign, the Honorable RICHARD HANNA, 
who represents a portion of my neigh- 
boring Orange County, Calif., was asked 
to discuss a foreign policy conflict which 
had emerged in positions taken by the 
two major candidates for President. 

With many of us, I am afraid such an 
opportunity would have become the oc- 
casion for intensely partisan remarks. 
But Dick Hanna, displaying the breadth 
and charity that have marked his out- 
look as a Member of this House, chose 
instead the clinical approath. He ana- 
lyzed the dialogs developing on foreign 
policy. And he found that there existed 
a clash in basic assumptions which 
seemed to bar any sort of consensus- 
His assessment of the radical right— 
with which Mr. Hanna disagrees a5 
strongly as with the radical left—is based 
on considerations of cause and effect, 
rather than what he sees as good or evil. 

I commend this address to the atten- 
tion of other Members. 


U.S. Forrercn Poricr—A CLasn or Bast 
ASSUMPTIONS 
(By Hon. Richard T. Hanna) 

We have had, in this campaign, a real con- 
flict between the two presidential candidates 
over questions of foreign policy. To & 
marked degree that conflict has highlighted 
the obvious sharp division which the sub- 
ject of foreign policy occasions in our coun- 
try today. We surely ought to look at some 
of the differing assumptions about it, and 
try for a more basic understanding of these 
differences. 

Maybe one of the reasons we are so badly 
split as a national right now, on basic ques- 
tions affecting our very survival, is that we 
have done very little examining of our as- 
sumptions. I mean both sides here, 
assumptions of those, including myself, who 
for almost two decades since the end of 
World War II have supported an essentially 
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bipartisan, internationalist, pro-United Na- 
tions, proforeign aid, pro-nuclear-test-ban 
foreign policy, and advocated the contain- 
ment of communism, perhaps with some em- 
phasis on the liberation of peoples under 
Communist rule. For want of a better term, 
let us call this group the Mainstream in 
America, it being understood that we do not 
mean the mainstream of one party alone, but 
the mainstream, until recently, of the domi- 
nant elements of both. This broad main- 
Stream or center position—center at least 
until the major challenge to it grew up on 
the right—would contain the foreign poli- 
cies of the Truman, Eisenhower, Kennedy, 
and Johnson administrations. The main- 
stream position also generally received the 
support during these administrations of a 
powerful bipartisan majority in both the 
House and the Senate. 

T also want to look at the assumptions of 
the conservative group on the political right 
Which is now so strongly challenging and 
cutting into this formerly bipartisan policy 
of the Mainstream. This broad sector, which 
I will call the Right Branch, has grown to 
the point where it took over the leadership 
of the Republican Party at the GOP conven- 
tion in San Francisco in July. The Right 
Branchers include those of both parties who 
are to a greater or lesser degree against the 
United Nations, against foreign aid, and 
against agreements with Communist coun- 
tries. The Right Brancher expounds not 
the containment of communism or contain- 
ment with some emphasis on liberation, but 
rather, complete victory over communism. 

To complete a very rough division of the 
Political spectrum in regard to foreign policy, 
I should mention three other categories. On 
the far right we have the familiar rightwing 
extremists, such as the John Birchers, the 
Klu Kiuxers, the Minutemen and other 
groups which exaggerate the positions of the 
Right Branchers to the point where they 
Tall wholly outside the democratic frame- 
work. Corresponding to them, but on the 
extreme political left, are the leftwing ex- 
tremists, the American Communist Party and 
Other revolutionaries seeking the overthrow 
of our Government by force and violence. 
Our fifth group, within the democratic con- 
sensus but to the left of the American main- 
Stream, is what I'll call the Left Branch. For 
One reason or another, members of this group 
do not support the mainstream of American 
Policy, often objecting to our system of alli- 
ances or our military power bulldup or our 
Possession of nuclear weapons. They may 
disagree fundamentally with our policy in 
Particular areas, such as Vietnam, usually 
from the standpoint that it is too interven- 
tionist or belligerent. In this group are the 
Pacifists, those who would disarm unilater- 
ally, and those members of so-called peace 
groups who differ basically with the Main- 
Stream’s foreign policy. 

When you're looking at basic assumptions 
that shape your views on foreign policy, 
Where do you begin? I suppose with your 
Views about the nature of man. I'll ignore 
&t this point the assumption built into the 
Question, the question of whether a man's 
Philosophical assumptions do indeed shape 

politics. At least it is clear that some 
Syndromes of political views tend to go along 
With certain basic ideas about the nature 
Of man. And perhaps the first thing on 
Which our Mainstreamers and Right Branch- 
ers would split has to do with people's simi- 
larities and differences. The Right Brancher 
tends to stress the uniqueness of each in- 
dividual as well as the individual's natural 
Tights, particularly his freedom from re- 
Straint by government. This is fine, by it- 
Self, But the idea that individuals are all 
diferent from each other somehow gets mixed 
Up with the view that, across international 
boundaries, whole peoples too are very difer- 
ent from each other. Moreover, within coun- 
trles, the Right Brancher often sees great and 
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scarcely bridgeable differences between racial 
groups, religious groups, and social classes. 
Somehow the foreign groups, and the other 
groups within his own society, usually turn 
out to be inferior, if not actually subversive. 
If we shift our lens from the Right Brancher 
to the right wing extremist, we note that 
just about anyone who dares to 

with him is so different that he is considered 
mildly or wholly traitorous. 

Point 1 then about the nature of man, 
from Right Brancher's standpoint, is the 
differences he has with others of his kind. 
Point 2 follows closely behind: Since men 
have little in common with each other, par- 
ticularly across different economic, social, 
religious, racial or national groupings, there 
is accordingly little basis for real agreement 
in a world that consists essentially of con- 
flict rather than cooperation. 

Point 3 has to do with how much free 
will a man has. He has a great deal of free 
will, in Right Brancher’s view, with very 
littie of his life or thinking determined by 
outside forces. Moreover, Right Brancher 
considers his politics to be primarily the 
product of his own mind, through right rea- 
soning. This contrasts rather sharply with 
the various forms of determinism which may 
be encountered in the thinking of Left 
Brancher. Those on the left incline to the 
view that a man's politics is wholly deter- 
mined by his economic interest, or perhaps 
by his relationships with his parents before 
the age of 7, or by his sense of social 
justice, or by his total environment, 

As a middle-of-the-roader on this issue, 
I would myself guess that there are rather 
greater limitations on free will than Right 
Brancher assumes, but more than the vari- 
ous determinists of the Left Branch would 
allow. Right Brancher’s assumption finds 
little or no support in psychology or other 
behavioral sciences. Still, Right Brancher 
would be merely a harmless, though nega- 
tive and pessimistic, sort of fellow were it 
not for some other basic assumptions and 
characteristics. These transform him into 
an active threat to all that man has labori- 
ously constructed over the centuries, 

A primary factor in human events, in 
Right Brancher's view, is the dominance of 
physical force over the realm of ideas. Force 
rules the world in almost unchallenged 
rein, the sword is mightier than the pen; 
power is worthy of respect for its own sake; 
and respect for her power is what America 
must demand from the disorderly nations 
of the world. The American military man 
is to be glorified and trusted, while civilian 
authority is at least somewhat suspect, if 
indeed it is not actually selling America 
down the mainstream, 

We have then men who are very different 
from each other, their thoughts very little 
influenced by the social conditions under 
which they live, and among whom there is 
very little basis for agreement or coopera- 
tions, It is a world of conflict, in which 
force dominates. Moreover, (and this will 
be highly significant when we consider the 
ability of the Right Brancher to understand 
the appeals of the Communist enemy) it is 
a world in which social justice will pretty 
well take care of itself. Social welfare 
should not of course be any major concern 
of government, particularly at the national 
level. It should be left basically to the in- 
dividual’s own efforts and the operation of 
the economic laws of the marketplace. Gov- 
ernment should not, above all, employ such 
devices as the graduated Income tax, in a 
misguided effort to create an artificial, un- 
natural equality. If wealth tends to con- 
centrate in the hands of a small class, this is 
only a fiitting reward for those of superior 
ability and effort. 

The Right Branch's assumptions about the 
nature of communism are also significant. 
Communism is an unmitigated, unchanging 
evil, uniformly so, everywhere. The fact that 
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it seeks world rule and the downfall of the 
United States is a hidden truth which must 
somehow be made known, and which the 
leaders of the Government of the United 
States have stubbornly refused to believe. 
Any U.S. official who may have known this 
and who still supports U.S. policies toward 
Communist countries is at least soft on 
communism, and perhaps eyen infected with 
treason, 

Like most of the other assumptions of the 
Right Branch, this one overlaps with and 
becomes stronger and more exaggerated 
among rightwing extremists. Its high point 
is the published view of Robert Welch that 
President Eisenhower is a dedicated, consci- 
ous agent of the Communist conspiracy. 

In addition to its assumptions, we should 
mention certain characteristic tendencies of 
the Right Branch approach: They can be 
summarized as the tendency to oversimplify, 
to be highly impatient, to be intolerant, and 
to be extremely suspicious, International 
politics is viewed in terms similar to those 
of a very short western, in which the good 
cowboys face down or shoot up the bandits. 
The plot is thickened only to the extent that 
meanwhile, back at the ranch, some dirty 
work is usually being plotted. 

Another characteristic of the Right 
Brancher, and a particularly strong charac- 
teristic of the rightwing extremist, is a 
tendency to stress the menace, peril or threat 
of communism, and to play down or ignore 
any nonthreatening accomplishments in 
Communist countries. This is in part a 
natural inference from basic Right Branch 
assumptions. However, in some cases it is 
no doubt a consciously used technique in the 
Right Branch's bid for political support. 
The political strength of the Right tends to 
increase with increases in the strength of 
the Communists and fears of them. This 
political phenomenon has been observed in 
many countries, and was particularly clear 
in the Nazi and Communist election returns 
under the Weimar Republic of Germany dur- 
ing Hitler's rise to power. 

Our analytical groupings within the Amer- 
ican foreign policy spectrum may not of 
course describe the views of any one man at 
all times. A man’s views may be in one 
category one day and slip into another the 
next. Still, for those who at any given time 
are basing their thinking on the Right 
Branch assumptions we have outlined, a 
number of specific conclusions about Amer- 
ican foreign policy logically follow. 

The Right Brancher's basic aim for Amer- 
ica is characteristically simple, negative, and 
forceful: complete victory over communism, 
This does not mean anything so mild as the 
evolution of communism in the direction of 
greater economic and political freedom. 
Such changes would be at least partly con- 
trary to his assumption about the nature of 
communism, In any case, they would be 
complex, would take a lot of time, and 
would be wholly unsatisfying. Communism 
must be overthrown or, if war comes, defeated 
in war. 

All American policies should be judged, 
according to the Right Brancher, according 
to whether they contribute to the defeat of 
communism. Anything which contributes to 
our victory is good, anything which hinders 
it is evil. 

To the Right Brancher, most contacts with 
Communist countries fall into the category 
of helping communism and impeding victory. 
Trade, aid and cultural exchange should be 
cut off; diplomatic relations of any kind are 
at best of dubious value, and might well be 
severed. Communist countries should in 
general be cut off from the free world and 
denied membership in international organi- 
zations. 

The United Nations, owing to the very 
nature of the conflict in the world, can at 
best be a sort of debating society. It is use- 
ful only to the extent that it can serve as 
an instrument of U.S. policy, It is dangerous 
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to the extent that the United States alters its 
policies to accommodate the U.N., which is 
increasingly made up of immature, non- 
white, new members, 

Disarmament is, of course, a complete 
mirage as well as undesirable in itself, Right 
Brancher maintains. It can only be a screen 
under which the Communists seek to gain 
a decisive military advantage. The partial 
nuclear test ban is a dangerous indication 
of our willingness to be lulled to sleep. The 
Communists can be counted upon to break 
the ban whenever they believe this is in 
their interests. 

Foreign sid is a drain on the U.S. taxpayer 
and a frightful example of waste and ineffi- 
ciency. It is founded on the falacious no- 
tion that if we fill people’s stomachs, we can 
turn their minds from communism. On the 
contrary, Right Brancher holds, if they would 
merely straighten out their thinking, they 
could liberate the energies to improve their 
own economies. In short they have no one 
to blame but themselves. Certain types of 
aid might be extended to countries which are 
already our proven friends. None should go 
to Communist or neutralist countries. 

Our alliances have limited value. Their 
worst feature is that they are essentially de- 
fensive. They do not adequately protect 
the free world against either internal sub- 
version or overt aggression, and our main re- 
liance must continue to be on our own power, 
particularly the capacity to wage limited nu- 
clear wars. Our allies are socialistic and 
politically unreliable in many cases, and re- 
fuse to bring themselves into line with 
strong anti-Communist policy. We must be 
prepared on occasion to go it alone. 

In general, negotiations with the Com- 
munist world are to be avoided, because they 
always seem to involve some right or terri- 
tory of the free world which the Communists 
want. If what's theirs is theirs, and what's 
ours is negotiable, we can never hope to gain, 
we can at best hold even, according to Right 
Brancher. Since world tensions are created 
by the Communists, they can be relaxed by 
the Communists also, unilaterally, without 
negotiation. Since any t worth 
making with the Communists must be in the 
interests of the Communists to keep, there is 
no need to negotiate a treaty about it in the 
first place. The Communists will go ahead 
and do what's in their interest in any case. 

As is evident, the foreign policy of the 
Right Branch would repeal much of exist- 
img U.S. foreign policy. But what would it 
put in its place? It is strong on what it is, 
and what it is, is strength. This means mili- 
tary strength, economic strength, strength to 
promote revolt in Communist countries and 
strength to participate ourselves in opera- 
tions against vulnerable Communist regimes. 
Characteristically, it does not seem strong 
on other ideas, and appears to have little or 
no economic or social content. These things 
would presumably take care of themselves 
largely without interference by national gov- 
ernments or international organizations, 
once world communism were overthrown. 

These are, in summary form, the main as- 
sumptions, characteristics, and policy recom- 
mendations of the Right Branch in this 
country. In general, I would have to take 
strong exception to most of the assumptions 
made in the Right Branch's challenge to 
American foreign policy. I also believe the 
characteristics associated with this approach 
are harmful in the conduct of foreign rela- 
tions, and that the specific recommendations 
which the Right Branch offers would be dis- 
astrous. Far from achieving victory over 
communism, I believe they would result in 
the loss of America’s position in the world 
to the point where we would indeed be forced 
to choose between allout war and surrender. 
Either one would be a catastrophe beyond 
measure. 

I am proud to belong to what has until 
recently been the bipartisan mainstream of 
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American policy. I disagree with those of 
the opposite Left Branch who hold that we 
can disarm unilaterally before our potential 
adversaries do likewise, in the hope that they 
will follow suit. Military power is an un- 
deniable reality in the anarchic world from 
which we are slowly emerging, and during 
this process our country must be able to 
deal from a position of military strength. 

And I recognize, as have successive Ameri- 
can Presidents and Secretaries of State from 
the time of the Truman Doctrine in 1947, 
that this country must use its power effec- 
tively to thwart the attempted expansion 
of the Communist empire. But I must 
confess that just assembling the main as- 
sumptions and proposals of the Right 
Branch is itself an indication of their almost 
pathetically distorted, shallow and inade- 
quate nature, 

Of the major assumptions we have re- 
viewed, one to which I have already entered 
a vigorous dissent, is the view that we have 
little in common with other peoples. I 
would concede that, in the absence of an 
effective rule of law in the world, force has 
dominated the relations of states. Poten- 
tial agreements among nations in develop- 
ing a more secure, prosperous world are 
everywhere impeded by the requirements of 
military preparedness, But this in no way 
denies that the potential is there. Even in 
the case of the deepest gulf, that between 
the Communists and ourselves, I would 
argue that we have certain strong interests 
in common. 

I believe that everybody likes to be able 
to get his family enough to eat and enough 
of the other things they need, and would 
welcome the end of the financial burden he 
pays for military security; I think that 
everybody has an interest in seeing that his 
family and friends can live in a world with- 
out the threat of war. It seems to me every 
Russian, Communist or not, and every Amer- 
ican, too, has a common interest in seeing 
that nuclear weapons do not spread all over 
the world. I believe we all have an interest 
in the health and perfection of coming gen- 
erations of children. 

With such common interests as these, 
there is, I believe, a basis on which to work 
for the achievement of arms control and 
disarmament. Our country should, with all 
awareness of the difficulties and risks in- 
volved, keep everlastingly at it. 


I believe in the importance of looking at 
things from the longrun as well as the 
shortrun standpoint. When you do this, 
a number of assumptions of the Right 
Branch collapse in a heap. Ideas, which 
may be secondary in importance to military 
power in any given crisis, take on added 
importance as the time span increases. Over 
the decades and the centuries, the power of 
ideas is determining, while the power of 
armies fades. The ability of any social sys- 
tem to satisfy the yearning of most men for 


social justice will be crucial to its longrun 


survival. In these vital areas, the Right 
Branch would leave us defenseless, 

A recent United Nations report has found 
that while considerable wealth was con- 
centrated in the hands of 5 percent of the 
population, more than half the people of all 
of Latin America made a per capita income 
of only $120 a year. This is probably far less 
than many members of the wealthier group 
might spend on entertainment alone in a 
short period of time. This is a situation in- 
viting Communist revolution. It breeds 
revolution not so much because people with 
empty stomachs tend to go Communist, but 
because it appalls any who may have a sense 
of social justice, whatever their income level. 

The Right Branch's suggestion that what- 
ever helps victory over communism is good 
is not a useful standard for American for- 
eign policy. It ignores all the myriad prob- 
lems of this world with which a great coun- 
try such as ours must be concerned, and 
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which exist wholly independentiy of the 
Communist movement: hunger, poverty, 
disease, ignorance, exploding population, to 
name but a few. 

This suggested standard has no power to 
command the allegiance of men, being 
wholly negative. And most ludicrous of all, 
those who propose it are obviously unquali- 
fied to Judge when we are, and when we are 
not, making progress in the basic battle for 
men’s minds, both inside the Communist 
orbit and in the contested areas, About all 
the Right Branch can do is see where the red 
is on the map, and then seek to combat it 
with ultimatums or force, It proposes, in 
fact, that we surrender the main part of the 
battle, because it doesn’t understand it. 

The American foreign policy which has de- 
veloped over the years since 1945 is essen- 
tially sound. It will be improved, adjusted 
to changing conditions, and made more 
effective as we proceed. But above all, we 
must face the future with our minds open 
and with respect for our fellow man in our 
hearts, 


On Being Nice to the Russians 
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Mr. DERWINSKI. Mr. Speaker, the 
public is necessarily growing increasingly 
concerned with the vacillating, weak 
foreign policy of this administration. 
The public’s concern was increased by 
that portion of President Johnson’s state 
of the Union message that dealt with for- 
eign affairs. The Chicago Tribune of 
January 7, 1965, pinpoints the worrisome 
features of the President's dissertation 
on foreign affairs: 

On BEING NICE TO THE RUSSIANS 

One aspect of the Great Society, as depict- 
ed in Mr. Johnson's state of the Union mes- 
sage, is a sort of top-level cultural exchange 
program in which Soviet and American lead- 
ers would exchange visits, appear on televi- 
sion in each other’s country, and come to 
know each other better. 

To start the ball rolling, the President 
suggeseed that the new Soviet leaders pay us 
a visit. 

It's tempting to think of Messrs. Brezhnev 
and Kosygen, or whoever the Soviet leaders 
really are, reposing on the porch of the L.B.J- 
ranch with their feet on the railing, wearing 
10-gallon hats, and drinking bourbon and 
branch water. But we doubt that this would 
do any more for world peace than Mr. Khru- 
shchey’s stroll through an Iowa cornfield or 
his 2 days with Mr. Eisenhower in the sylvan 
quiet of Camp David. 

Great things were predicted of Mr. Khru- 
shehev's 11 days in this country in Septem- 
ber 1959. They were filled with talk about 4 
thawing of the cold war, about disarma- 
ment, and about weapons inspection sys- 
tems. Mr. Eisenhower was to reciprocate 
with a yisit to the Soviet Union, and the 
meeting at Camp David yielded an assurance 
that the problems of Berlin were about to be 
solved. 

But within a few months Khrushchev had 
wrecked a summit meeting at Paris, and 
Eisenhower's proposed visit had been called 
off. Within a year, Khrushchev was pound- 
ing his desk at the United Nations with 3 
shoe and denouncing us as monopolists, cO- 
lonialists, and provocation mongers. And 
within 3 years the Communists had bisected 
Berlin with a wall and were 
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building up an offensive missile system in 
Cuba. 

Mr. Khrushchev not only came to this 
country twice; he also gave a television inter- 
view which was broadcast here in 1957, and 
he sent his deputy, Anastas Mikoyan, to this 
country in January 1959. None of these 
gestures was any more fruitful, in the ad- 
vancement of world peace, than the others. 

Mr. Johnson may think that the Russians 
will be susceptible to the persuasive hospi- 
tality dispensed on the banks of the Peder- 
nales River, or to gestures such as offering 
to reopen the discussion of a direct Moscow- 
New York air route [although in 1963 only 
92 ordinary Soviet tourists visited this coun- 
try]. But to the Russians, personal con- 
tacts are like conferences and treaties; all 
are looked upon as steps toward eventual 
Communist domination of the world. Nei- 
ther treaties nor friendships will last any 
longer than their usefulness in advancing 
this cause. 


Aid to the United Arab Republic Should 
Be Terminated 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. DONALD RUMSFELD 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, January 12, 1965 


Mr. RUMSFELD. Mr. Speaker, yes- 
terday, I expressed to the House my con- 
viction that massive Public Law 480 food 
shipments to the United Arab Republic 
should be terminated, and pointed out 
that the failure of the State Department 
to follow congressional directives for- 
bidding U.S. assistance to aggressor na- 
tions has resulted in the United States 
subsidizing of Nasser’s aggressive ac- 
tivities in the Congo; in Yemen; in south 
Arabia; and in Libya. 

For the further consideration of this 
body and the administration, I ask unan- 
imous consent that the following UPI 
report taken from this morning’s Chi- 
cago Tribune and the January 2, 1965, 
editorial from the Chicago Sun-Times be 
included in the Record at this point. 
[Prom the Chicago Tribune, Jan. 12, 1965] 
CuHarces Nassir Diverts U.S. Am To Conco 

REBELS 

‘TEHERAN, Inan—A high Egyptian security 
Official who defected to Iran today 
that President Gamal Abdel Nasser, of the 
United Arab Republic (Egypt), is using 
American ald to finance rebel uprisings in the 
Congo and Yemen. 

The official Is Abdel Ghader Owdeh. He 
Was identified by the Iranian Government as 
the top secret service official for the United 
Arab Republic. He told a press conference 
today that the Egyptians were starving be- 
Cause they were denied American food and 
wheat aid. 

PROPPED BY UNITED STATES 


He reported that the United Arab Republic 
is selling food received from the U.S. aid 
Program and using the money to pay for the 
Congo and Yemeni uprisings. 

Owdeh said that Nasser stayed in power 
Only because of the $1.5 billion in American 
assistance he received. He said Nasser re- 
cently started attacking the United States in 
Speeches to pacify anti-American feelings re- 
fected in the burning of the Kennedy Memo- 
rial Library in Cairo. 

Owdeh said he defected to Iran 8 days ago, 
because life in the United Arab Republic has 

unbearable under “this modern 
Pharaoh who has destroyed democracy in my 
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homeland and has the temerity to shed 
crocodile tears over its now.” 

Owdeh asserted that Henry C. Byroade and 
Jefferson Caffery, former American Ambas- 
sadors, had supported Nasser and helped 
keep him in office but that the United States 
had received only hatred for its 61.5 billion 
in aid in the last 10 years. 


MAKES LIVING IMPOSSIBLE 


Owdeh accused Nasser of spending $1.5 
million daily on secret police operations in 
which 100,000 officials are making the lives 
of our people impossible and subhuman,” 

He said his ailing mother and seven broth- 
ers in the United Arab Republic were tortured 
by agents. 

The Iran Government identified Owdeh as 
a member of the United Arab Republic secret 
police since 1956, who rose to become its 
head. Owdeh was sald to have made secret 
missions to such places as Syria, Lebanon, 
Kuwait, and the Persian Gulf, and that he 
defected while making such a trip. 

Owdeh’s father was executed in 1954 on 
Nasser’s orders on charges of sabotage and 
arson, an Iranian spokesman said, At the 
time of his execution the father was head of 
the Moslem brotherhood. 


[From the Chicago Sun-Times, Jan. 2, 1965] 
Tue Time To Act Is Now 


The purpose of the economic aid programs 
provided other nations by the United States 
is to better the lot of the peoples in those 
nations and, in so doing, bring about a con- 
dition In which peace can thrive. The pur- 
pose of the military aid programs provided 
other nations by the United States is to en- 
able them to assure that peace against both 
internal and external foes. 

This, at least, is what the American people 
have been told in one form or another ever 
since the World War II lend-lease programs 
were followed by U.S. grants totaling $3.4 
billion to UNRRA to bring aid to the war 
stricken peoples of the world. Next in se- 
quence was the aid, both economic and mili- 
tary, provided Greece and Turkey by Presi- 
dent Truman to fortify them against both 
internal and external Communist pressures. 
That effort was successful as was also the 
succeeding Marshall plan (1948-52) which 
stabilized the then rapidly collapsing econo- 
mies of postwar European nations. 

From this succession of war and imme- 
diate postwar emergency measures emerged 
the concept of the economic, technical as- 
sistance, and military aid programs which 
have been with us ever since. 

More than $100 billion has been spent by 
the United States on its postwar foreign aid 
programs alone, 

The generosity of the American people in 
contributing of their substance for the de- 
clared purposes of the ald programs is with- 
out precedent. Those purposes have been 
achieved in part. They have also been 
thwarted or prostituted in part. In more 
recent years the latter has become common- 
place. 

The increasing number of tyrants such as 
Nasser, Sukarno, and Sihanouk who, along 
with the left-leaning heads of various emer- 
gent nations in Africa, act on the theory that 
the road to success is paved with anti-Ameri- 
can epithets is largely chargeable to Wash- 
ington bureaucrats. 

President Gamal Abdel Nasser of the United 
Arab Republic provides the best current 
illustration of that which is amiss. The 
United States has provided Egypt, over which 
this synthetic Napoleon struts, with more 
than $1 billion in various forms of assistance, 
primarily foodstuffs which he requires to 
keep his people's diet at mere subsistence. 
It has done so despite his long continued 
threats to wipe neighboring Israel off the 
Middle East map; despite his aggression in 
Yemen, 

Nasser has gotten and continues to get 
American aid despite the almost constant 
turmoil in which he keeps the Middle East. 
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It has been necessary, so Washington bu- 
reaucrats have said, to keep the lines of com- 
munication open, to offset the inroads of 
Soviet Russia in Nasserland. Do so, they 
have contended, and maybe someday Nasser 
will see the light. 

That day hasn't come. It hasn't come be- 
cause the United States has largely lost sight 
of the objectives of foreign aid. It is now 
being used—not only in Nasser’s case but in 
& number of others—in vain attempts to 
placate petty tyrants who continually men- 
ace the peace and, as in the case of Nasser 
and Indonesia's Sukarno—who violate that 
peace by acts of aggression. 

How does it better the lot of the Egyp- 
tians—a lot that is about as woeful as any 
people on earth—to provide Nasser with the 
means to threaten war and to make war? 
The foodstuffs we send him enables him to 
maintain a subsistence level for his people. 
That provided for, he then uses other funds 
thereby freed to maintain an army with 
which to carry on his ventures and threaten 
more of them. 

His tactics have now reached the point 
that no self-respecting nation—no nation 
aware of what it is doing—can longer afford 
to support this desert jackal, even indirectly, 

On December 23 he said: 

“We have sent arms to the Congolese peo- 
ple and we will still send them. * * * We 
do not recognize Tshombe. We do recognize 
him as the agent of imperialism.” 

He now boasts that he is allied with Soviet 
Russia and Red China in their efforts to 
upset the first Congolese Government which 
has had a half-way chance to restore law and 
order in that turbulent African nation. He 
now boasts that he is acting in concert with 
nations openly opposing American efforts to 
pacify the Congo. 

And then, with direct reference to the 
United States, he said: 

“I would like him (the American Ambas- 
sador to Egypt) to know that whoever does 
not like our conduct can go drink up the sea. 
If the Mediterranean is not sufficient, there 
is the Red Sea, too. We can give him that as 
well.” 

Nasser, the friend and ally of Congolese 
rebels who have slaughtered hundreds of 
white people in a dastardly exhibition of 
racism, should be called to account and 
quickly. The usual mumbo jumbo of Wash- 
ington bureaucrats who belleve they can 
tame dictators of this stripe by providing 
them with more and more aid every time they 
get rambunctuous should be 
Their theory hasn't worked. It will not work, 

The time has come to make an example of 
Nasser, an example which Sukarno in Indo- 
nesia, Ben Bella in Algeria, and others of the 
same ilk can and will understand. 

The way to begin is to cut off every bit and 
every type of aid to Nasser. 

Such statements cause the bureaucrats to 
warn that Soviet Russia will then move in, 
Soviet Russia has already moved in. Nasser 
is the Kremlin's ally. He certainly isn't that 
of the United States. 

If Nasser, Ben Bella, and other petty 
tyrants can underwrite revolution wherever 
it breaks out, as Russia and Red China seek 
to do, they are allies of the Communist bloc, 
not allies of the West. 


WNYC-TV, the World’s First Noncom- 
mercial Municipal Television Station 
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HON. JOHN J. ROONEY 


OF NEW YORE 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, January 12, 1965 


Mr. ROONEY of New York. Mr. 
Speaker, Federal Communications Com- 
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missioner Robert E. Lee, who represented 
the Federal Communications Commis- 
sion in the inception and development 
of WNYC-TV has furnished me with a 
copy of a very significant report on UHF 
television in New York City. 

Under the permission heretofore 
granted me by unanimous consent of the 
House, I include this report issued by 
the Morse Communication Research 
Center on WNYC-TV, the world’s first 
noncommercial municipal television sta- 
tion: 

WNYC-TV: THe WorLd'’s First Noncom- 

MERCIAL MUNICIPAL TELEVISION STATION 


INTRODUCTION 


(By Louis G. Cowan, Director, the Morse 
Communication Research Center, Brandeis 
University, Waltham, Mass.) 


It is possible that of all the so-called crime 
broadcasts on television, the best is on 
WNYC-TYV, but can be viewed only by a select 
audience. For specifically stated reasons, it 
cannot be watched by home viewers. 

Perhaps the most highly motivated audi- 
ence in New York tunes in WNYC-TV for its 
broadcasts of medical programs: its own 
brand, in this era of medical“ features. 

The report that follows gives detailed ex- 
planation of both of the above statements. 

Necessarily, the WNYC-TV schedule has an 
essential difference in policy, purpose, and 
approach that clearly separates its role from 
that of other New York television outlets. 

It may be interesting to keep these points 
in mind while reading this publication, which 
contains certain high points of a study made 
by the Morse Communication Research Cen- 
ter at Brandeis University. It was decided at 
the center that this communication innova- 
tlon—the use of television as an instrument 
of municipal administration—should be ob- 
served and reported as one aspect of the 
Morse Center’s program of studies in the use 
of the mass media for information and edu- 
cation, 

This is ly a brief history and 
deliberately limited study offered in response 
to requests from municipal administration 
students, leaders in other municipalities, and 
those concerned with certain aspects of 
political science, educational processes, and 
communication studies. 

It is believed that its observations and 
comments—with the statement by FCC Com- 
missioner Robert E. Lee, who represented the 
FCC in the WNYC-TV inception and devel- 
opment—may provide a starting point for 
further study by other communication au- 
thorities, and students and practitioners of 
municipal administration. 

Thanks are due to many whose time, study, 
and effort have made this publication pos- 
sible: Those Commissioners of the city of 
New York and their staffs who were so gener- 
ous with their help and information while 
the original study was being made; Robert 
Newman, Harris Dienstfrey, Lewis Gillenson, 
and perhaps most importantly, Seymour N. 
Siegel, Director of the Municipal Broadcast- 
ing System whose papers, files, and constant 
availability for inquiry proved invaluable. 

Final responsibility, of course, rests with 
the staff of the Morse Communication Re- 
search Center. 

FOREWORD 
(By Robert E. Lee, Commissioner, Federal 

Communications Commission, Washington, 

D.C.) 

The UHF tests which the Federal Com- 
munications Commission conducted resulted 
in the termination of all arguments on the 
suitability of this portion of the spectrum 
for television operation. A most fortunate 
byproduct of our tests is that New York 
City has its own truly magnificent television 
station which fills a large void which had 
existed. It is a station which other large 
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cities can hardly afford not to duplicate and 
the UHF spectrum is the place where such 
operations can readily be conducted. 

A few years ago I decided that the best 
solution to the critical problems that beset 
television broadcasting was to move it all 
into UHF, I was impersuasive. One of the 
arguments that I couldn't answer authorita- 
tively was: How will it work in big cities? 

I was authorized to approach the three 
television networks to ascertain their will- 
ingness to conduct tests in New York City. 
Their engineers told me that the costs would 
be virtually prohibitive if the tests were to 
be conducted with the thoroughness that was 
warranted. Our engineers sharpened their 
pencils and figured that a fully reliable test 
could be conducted for $2 million. 


We approached Congress and convinced 
them that the public interest required the 
performance of a full-scale test and that the 
FCC was capable of contracting the work and 
of gathering and evaluating the data. 

There are many unsung heroes who, en- 
thused with the prospect of confirming their 
faith in UHF, spent long and arduous hours 
in planning and executing these tests, the 
significance of which is inestimable. Not 
only have the results indicated what can be 
done in UHF but, as a result of this knowl- 
edge, prospective broadcasters are showing 
a keen interest in UHF operations in large 
cities. 

The public is to be the direct beneficiary in 
New York ard other cities when larger 
choices of programs, transmitted with excel- 
lent picture quality, will be an actuality. I 
have yet to hear the opinion expressed con- 
trary to the view that it was money well 
spent, with dividends to follow. 

REPORT 


MTV, municipal television in the United 
States, came about through the juxtaposi- 
tion of a federally supported communica- 
tions experiment and an American city's ef- 
fort to perform its functions more efficiently 
via yisual broadcast communications. 

On October 23, 1961, at 3:30 p.m., a televi- 
sion picture, transmitted from the 80th floor 
of the Empire State Building in midtown 
New York, was clearly received 29 miles 
north in suburban Connecticut. 

At first glance, such a transmission does 
not seem extraordinary. New York City 
with its seven television stations operating 
on full schedules has long been an important 
communication center. Nonetheless, some- 
thing unique had occurred that clear 
autumn afternoon. The pictures being 
transmitted were in the ultra-high-fre- 
quency range. And to receive them, the sets 
in the metropolitan regional area of New 
York, New Jersey and Connecticut had to be 
equipped with converters—special tuning 
devices that enable a set to receive broad- 
casts in both the standard very-high-fre- 
quency range (channels 2 to 13) and the 
yet largely unused ultra-high-frequency 
range (channels 14 to 83). The channel be- 
ing tested in this case bore the number and 
call letters 31, WUHF. 

These test broadcasts took place some 2 
weeks before the official opening of the sta- 
tion. They marked the beginning of an ex- 
periment that helped to increase the New 
York City television with great 
range and ultimately resulted in several de- 
cisive new developments in communications. 


and carried out with the cooperation of New 
York City’s Broadcasting Sys- 
tem, tested not only the feasibility of televi- 
sion broadcasting in the ultra-high-frequen- 
cy range but, as importantly, its use for 
municipal administrative purposes? 

The tests indicated that the modern tool 
of television could serve to ease the problems 
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of a modern city by helping to raise the 
speed and efficiency of its administration. 

As municipalities grow their services in- 
crease as do the demands on the agencies 
that perform them. These widening areas 
of effort inevitably beget increasing problems 
in communication, beginning with the city’s 
chief executive and moving downward 
through departments, and subdepartments 
to supervisors and every person employed in 
municipal service. Ideally, direct contacts 
between executive staff and line personnel 
produce an atmosphere in which objectives 
may be achieved with the least possibility of 
misunderstanding. But such direct and con- 
stant personal confrontation is beyond hope 
within the complex modern city. 

The original UHF experimental program 
in New York City demonstrated that strate- 
gically employed television could help cut 
across barriers of distance and time, quick- 
ening communication between supervisor and 
employee, between administration and citi- 
zen, Extended to its logical potential, this 
electronic device hints that it could bring 
important changes in the conduct of muni- 
cipal life; helping to increase the quality of 
its services, better educate ite civil servants 
as to their duties, save money, obviate con- 
fusion, draw together the ever-spreading seg- 
ments of the city and therefore help to make 
it a more cohesive unit. (Eventually, what 
might work for the city could apply to the 
State and to the Federal Government in 
equal proportioh.) 

Some 9 months after the tests were per- 
formed, on July 10, 1962, President John F. 
Kennedy signed a bill requiring that all 
television sets be capable of receiving the 
total spectrum of channels in both the very 
high and ultra-high-frequency ranges. 

One year after the ng of the tests, 
on November 1, 1962, the city of New York 
took control of WUHF, changed its call letters 
to WNYC-TV, and has operated it ever 
since—making WNYC-TV the first munici- 
pally operated noncommercial television sta- 
tion in the world. 

Many inquiries concerning WNYC-TV have 
been received, not only from municipalities 
interested in establishing similar stations 
within the United States, but from abroad as 
well. This report is an attempt to give some 
background and to answer some of the ques- 
tions most frequently asked about this 
unique station. 4 
The history of ultra-high-jrequency broad- 

casting in the United States 

Though the first licenses for commercial 
television broadcasting were issued in 1941, 
the medium did not have the opportunity 
to develop its mass communication power 
until after the war.“ 

The Federal Communications Commission 
initially had reserved 13 channels—channels 
1 through 13—for commercial television.’ 
These channels are in the VHF (very-high- 
frequency) band, which are within bands be- 
tween 44 and 216 megacycles 
Additional spectrum 


As early as 1945, however, it became ap- 
to the FCO that the 13 available 
channels in the VHF range would hardly be 
sufficient to supply all the future needs of 
the country. On September 30, 1948, the 


the freeze, lasted until April 14, 
the FCC then made available 70 new chan- 
nels for regular operation, all of which are in 
the UHF range between 470 and 890 mega- 
per second. Two of these channels 
assigned to New York City.“ 

The Commission hoped that the television 
industry would begin broadcasting in the 
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UHF range, and so satisfy the needs of a 
growing population for more stations than 
those available in the limited VHF range. 
These hopes were not fulfilled. 

With the advent of commercial television 
broadcasting, sets were manufactured to re- 
ceive only the 12 channels in the VHF range, 
the only channels in general use. These sets 
could not receive UHF telecasts without add- 
ing a converter, which then cost between 
815 and $35 each. Also, VHF signals had a 
greater range than those of UHF. For these 
and other reasons, except in areas that could 
not receive satisfactory VHF signals, there 
seemed to be little incentive to build and op- 
erate UHF stations. 

It was suggested by many that competitive 
television services could and should be de- 
veloped. Various plans were advanced and 
studied by the Federal Communications Com- 
mission, the broadcasting industry, and tech- 
nical engineers, After about a decade of 
study, discussion and debate, it was generally 
agreed that the development of UHF could 
be an important service, particularly if edu- 
cational television is to flourish." 

The FCC appealed to Congress for legisla- 
tion requiring that all television sets shipped 
in interstate commerce be equipped to re- 
ceive channels in both the VHF and UHF 
ranges, Such a bill was introduced in the 
Senate in June 1961, by Senator WARREN 
Macnuson (S. 2109) and in the House of 
Representatives a month later by Representa- 
tive Oren Harris (H.R. 8031). 

In order to document its case solidly and 
demonstrate the practicality of UHF broad- 
casting in metropolitan areas, the FCC de- 
cided to underwrite an extended period of 
testing. It sought and obtained a congres- 
sional appropriation of some $2 million for 
the purpose. The location selected for the 
test was New York City. 

The reason for the choice was the fact that 
the city had a greater concentration of high 
buildings of concrete and steel than any other 
area in the world: if UHF reception proved 
Satisfactory there, it could presumably be 
used anywhere. 

Another factor which made New York City 
an ideal choice was that all of the city's 
stations operate with facilities in the Em- 
pire State Building. This made possible a 
direct comparison of UHF and VHF trans- 
missions by the simple expedient of alterna- 
tively duplicating the programs of channels 
2, 4, and 7. Duplication of channel 4 offered 
the opportunity to compare color transmis- 
sions, which were almost exclusively confined 
to that channel. The proximity of these 
transmitters permitted duplication with a 
minimum of interconnecting program feeder 
lines. Duplication of these programs re- 
quired clearance by the owners and suppliers 
of the programs and the assent of labor 
unions. 

City officials, because of their experience 
with radio stations WNYC AM and FM, were 
eager to explore the use of this medium and 
furnished the staff and management of 
WUHF under contract with the FCC. When 
not being programed to afford comparative 
data for the test, the facilities of WUHF were 
used to duplicate educational programs, then 
carried on channel 11, for approximately 10 
hours each week, and to broadcast programs 
Of special interest to the municipality for 
Which purpose the city provided additional 
funds to establish studios in the Municipal 
Building. 

The history of radio station WNYC 

In June, 1922, New York's Board of Esti- 
mate appropriated $50,000 for the establish- 
ment of a municipal radio station. It began 
broadcasting on July 8, 1924 with the call 
letters WNYC. Though the Board’s resolu- 
tion had declared that the station was “to 
be an adjunct to the police and fire depart- 
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ments and such other departments as may 
use or require such service.“ it transcended 
these limits from its beginning, 

In the next dozen years, the station faced 
many problems, including charges of po- 
litical abuse. However, when Mayor Fiorello 
H. La Guardia came into office in 1934, he rec- 
ognized the possibilities of WNYC—not only 
as a cultural medium, but as an aid to city 
government—and constantly improved and 
expanded its operations. (Seymour N. Siegel, 
director of the Municipal Broadcasting Sys- 
tem and one of the principal architects for 
WNYC-TV, has been with MBS for 30 years— 
having been appointed assistant program di- 
rector in the year that Mayor La Guardia first 
brought emphasis to its radio role.) 

WNYC, which in 1943 added an FM outlet, 
has consistently broadcast a wide variety of 
programs. These ranged from regular live 
broadcasts of fine music, sessions at the 
United Nations, public health and consumer 
information programs, public hearings, 
board of estimate and city council meetings; 
to broadcasts on special municipal matters 
involving transit, power and water supply 
emergencies. Since the station has also cov- 
ered all official city receptions, there is almost 
no visiting foreign head of state who has not 
appeared before WNYC’'s microphones, Also 
it has won a large loyal following in the 
highly competitive communications area of 
New York,” and its programing has earned 
it innumerable citations and awards. 

WYNC and television 

The management of WYNC was quick to 
the potential of television. As far 

back as 1953, it had applied for and received a 
permit to construct a UHF television station 
to broadcast over channel 31.3 On December 
24, 1958, Mr. Siegel wrote a memorandum 
analyzing the television situation in New 
York, in which he detailed the values that 
would derive from a UHF station both for 
educational purposes, such as in-school in- 
struction, and for specialized uses in con- 
nection with such groups as the city hos- 
pitals and the police and fire departments.” 

When the FCC decided to undertake its 
large-scale tests to determine the effective- 
ness of UHF operations under the difficult 
conditions imposed by a canyon city such as 
New York, Commissioner Robert E. Lee, who 
had long been a dedicated partisan of UHF 
expansion and under whose urgence the tests 
were undertaken, suggested that the tests be 
conducted on channel 31. The suggestion 
was accepted by Mayor Robert F. Wagner, 
funds for the city’s share of the costs of op- 
eration were approved on December 6, 1961 
by the board of estimate, and an agreement 
was entered into whereby the Municipal 
Broadcasting System of New York would op- 
erate the transmitter for the FCO, the city to 
be reimbursed by the Federal Government. 
The contract for the lease of a transmitter 
was signed between the FCC and the Radio 
Corp, of America; a transmitter was installed 
on the 80th floor of the Empire State Build- 
ing. 

The installation of the antenna required 
unique considerations in view of the fact 
that all of the space available on the tower is 
occupied by antennas of existing television 
and FM stations. The FCC conducted a feasi- 
bility study and later awarded a contract to 
Melpar, Inc., to fabricate, install and test a 
four-unit array in close proximity to the 
WCBS-TV antenna which, in itself, required 
elaborate precautions to prevent an adverse 
effect on either signal. The antenna em- 
ploys electrical-beam tilt which places a large 
signal in the built-up portions of the city and 
thus prevents its energy from being dis- 
sipated toward the horizon. A constant theo- 
retical signal, disregarding perturbations 
caused by buildings and terrain, is delivered 
6 miles from the Empire State Building. On 
November 29, 1961, after the initial test pe- 
riod, channel 31 officially began its broad- 
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casts with FCC Chairman Newton Minow 
throwing the switch," 

The city’s appropriation of $175,000 for 
studio equipment included the following: 
4 TK 60 RCA cameras and their synchronizers 
and speech input assemblies and one video- 
tape recorder. Most of the sound equipment 
came charge-free from WNYC radio. RCA 
loaned three additional cameras, Teleglobe 
Inc., the scrambling equipment required for 
the police department telecasts. Property, 
scenery and studio lighting came from the 
10-year-old WNYC film unit, 

While the FCC was concerned with the 
WUHF experiment primarily because of its 
engineering aspects and New York primarily 
because it extended the city’s public-service 
capabilities. The Morse Communication Re- 
search Center of Brandeis University saw it 
as an opportunity to study its use as an ad- 
ministrative tool. 

After exploring the subject with Mr. Siegel, 
Mr. Louis G. Cowan, director of the Morse 
Communication Research Center, proposed 
that the center undertake a functional study 
of WUHF as a counterpart to the engineering 
tests then taking place. In a letter to Mr. 
Siegel, dated November 27, 1961, Mr. Cowan 
outlined the center's area of interest as fol- 
lows: 

“As we understand it, the primary focus [of 
the tests] is to gather additional technical 
data concerning UHF efficiency and broad- 
cast potentials in a large city. Our interest 
relates to quite another subject—the possible 
employment of Ur- as one of the elec- 
tronic instruments available for the improved 
functioning of urban administration, Can 
municipal government operate more efi- 
ciently, clearly, quickly, economically (with 
consequent potential savings in manpower 
and money) through proper utilization of 
this instrument? Business and education 
have found a role for television. Is there one 
in municipal government?" 

Mr. Cowan went on to list some of the au- 
thorities at Brandeis University and else- 
where with whom he had already discussed 
the form of such a study and who would serve 
as its consultants“ 


After thorough discussion, it was agreed 
by city officers that such a study would pro- 
vide useful and needed information. Ar- 
rangements were made for the center to in- 
terview police, fire, stanitation, health, and 
hospital department heads to learn the fol- 
lowing: 

(a) Communication objectives of each 
department. 

(b) Data on present communication pro- 
cedures. 

(c) Departmental policies and staff struc- 
ture. 

(d) Existing evaluative information on 
the effectiveness of current communication 
methods. 


The operation of WUHF 


Through the year of its operation from 
November 1961 to 1962, station WUHF can 
be divided generaliy into two categories: 

1. Internal communication: the dissemi- 
nating of information, instruction, and di- 
rection within the city administration. 

2. External communication: direct com- 
munication to the residents of New York 
City and its environs. 

A chief problem was the fact that few sets 
in the metropolitan area (approximately 
30,000), were equipped with converters e It 
was therefore difficult at first for the station 
to obtain periodical program listings. Short- 
ly after the etart of the tests, however, the 
New York Times and the magazine Cue be- 
gan to list some of the broadcasts for the 
benefit of city employees who could receive 
them in hospitals, police stations, and fire 
houses on sets furnished by the city. 

Then on March 15, 1962, Comeback, Inc., 
a private organization established to aid 
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the rehabilitation of ill and handicapped 
persons, presented 12 programs, over WUHF. 
Response to the series was so favorable, and 
the press coverage so extensive, that from 
then on more and more newspapers listed 
the channel's programs. 

On June 5, 1962, the Morse Communica- 
tion Research Center submitted its prelimi- 
nary findings and observations on WUHF op- 
erations to Mr. Charles Tenney, city admin- 
istrator. The report set forth its purpose as 
Tollows: 

“This study of MTV (municipal television) 
is based on the premise that effective com- 
munications is a command responsibility. It 
concentrates on the major UHF-TV efforts 
that are now being applied to internal com- 
munication—disseminating information, in- 
struction, direction to those within the city 
adminstration.” 

The report proceeded to outline the ways 
in which the UHF facilities were being used 
by various city departments: 

(a) The police department: Besides pre- 
senting refresher and other unit-training 
courses during tour changes—enabling police 
personnel to observe the programs at pre- 
cinct houses which were equipped with all- 
channel receivers—the department also be- 
gan transmitting the morning lineup prior 
to the regular broadcast operation. These 
broadcasts, sent out on a scrambled basis so 
that only the police could receive them, re- 
quired special FCC permission. They proved 
to be extremely valuable in many ways; they 
not only saved hours in traveling time and 
the expense of transporting police officers 
from all parts of the city to police headquar- 
ters, but they also aided law enforcement by 
making the lineups visible to an infinitely 
greater number of observers, and facilitated 
speed of followup action. 

During 1963, the police commissioner uti- 
lized the facilities of WNYC-—TV in issuing in- 
structions to all commanding officers and 
their men in such areas as election day pro- 
cedures and holiday traffic safety measures, 
He was joined by the parks commissioner in 
bri departmental personnel in safety 
measures to be adopted in city parks and 
beaches during the summer months. 

(b) The fire department: The department 
broadcast on-the-job training programs co- 
inciding with drill time for the city’s 280 


fire houses. The broadcasts thus enabled 


the television instructor to reach all the fire 
houses simultaneously with obvious savings 
in time and effort. 

(c) The department of hospitals: Hospitals 
employed UHF facilities to offer nurse train- 
ing. With 21 institutions, widely separated 
geographically, the use of MTV and its tre- 
mendous potential was early recognized and 
utilized by Dr. Ray Trussel, hospitals com- 
missioner, The first series of programs was 
concerned with the legal aspects of nursing. 
Another series of programs on the evaluation 
of nursing personnel was directed to head 
nurses and supervisors. More than 370 nurs- 
ing students and 75 graduate nurses watched 
the programs. Such ambitious plans as the 
televising of surgical techniques were aban- 
doned for the lack of technical equipment 
and skilled personnel. The programing 
was limited to lecture-type presentations 
buttressed by posters and charts. 

To make the learning response more vi- 
able, subject syllabuses were prepared and 
distributed in advance. Subject matter 
warmups in each viewing area were held 
prior to the programs. Videotape recordings 
of each broadcast were given for those who 
missed the original telecast or for repeat 
learning reinforcement purposes. 

Teachers received extra hours relief of 
their duties to prepare thelr lessons. Discus- 
sion manuals, including bibliography and 
similar reference material, were distributed 
to heighten the impact of the telecast and 
to overcome the mechanical disadvantage of 
the absent person-to-person contact between 
teacher and student. The department of 
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hospitals now presents several series of pro- 
grams which have resulted in several changes 
in nursing practice, directed toward improve- 
ment in patient care. 

(d) The department of health: The de- 
partment developed UHF programs for food 
handlers and provided information on nutri- 
tion. 

(e) The board of education: The board de- 
vised a UHF in-service course for junior high 
school teachers in English. These 26 presen- 
tations were received in 24 junior high 
schools by more than 400 teachers.“ 

The report went on to denote the response 
of the various city departments to their tele- 
vision broadcasts. Almost without except- 
tion, the response was favorable. 

For example, the May 1962 issue of Spring 
3100, the official magazine of the New York 
City Police Department carried an editorial 
which said; 

“For the first time, direct communication 
has been established between the police ad- 
ministration and the members of the force 
and, as this new line of transmission is im- 
proved and expanded, so will the police serv- 
ice be improved. No longer will written 
orders and directions alone provide the 
guidelines. From now on, face-to-face In- 
structions on a citywide basis will bring to 
every member of the force the very latest 
information on up-to-date enforcement tech- 
niques.” 4 

A comparable reaction by the fire depart- 
ment is found in an editorial in the February 
1962 Issue of the Fire Engineering magazine: 

“Television may prove to be the answer to 
the long leap forward which some educators 
believe Is necessary if the fire service is to 
reach a comparable plane of training now 
found in areas of business and industry. * * * 
Most of all, however, it may prove to be the 
missing link necessary to acquaint the public 
in general with the true picture of the work 
of firefighters. It may then provide the pub- 
lic with additional insight into the problems 
that face the fire service and the methods 
employed to safeguard the general welfare.“ » 

Summing up its findings. The Morse Com- 
munication Research Center quoted a state- 
ment on the potential of municipal television 
by Col. Harold Riegelman, whose remarks re- 
flected the view of the citizens budget com- 
mission: 

“We think that the city is engaged in an 
enterprise here that offers great promise in 
the future for the people of the city. We 
hope that ways can be found at least to meet 
minimal financial requirements of the pro- 
gram. Chiefly, it seems desirable to hold on 
to the equipment and materials assembled 
in New York City for the experimental UHF 
television broadcasts.” 

The report itself, which was circulated 
among city officials and other parties inter- 
ested in the city’s finances concluded: 

“The information and views assembled 
thus far indicate that New York City should 
engage in the fullest UHF program tests for 
at least 2 years.” 

The all-channel television receiver bill 


Before the report was completed, much of 
the material contained in it was made avail- 
able to Newton N. Minow, then Chairman of 
the Federal Communications Commission, 
Mr. Minow referred to the New York UHF ex- 
periment in detail in his speech to the annual 
conference of mayors on May 16, 1962,% and 
also e of the all-channel tele- 
vision receiver bill, which though already 
passed by the House of Representatives, was 
then being considered by the Senate. On 
July 10, 1962, it was signed by President 
Kennedy and became law. 

One of the chief technical problems of 
UHF—the inability of regular sets to re- 
ceive telecasts in the 70 channels of the 
higher frequencies—had evidently been re- 
solyed. On the estimate that set replace- 
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ment averages a little more than 10 percent 
a year, it was anticipated that within 5 
years, more than 50 percent of all sets in the 
country would be capable of receiving 
UHF.: 

The FOC field test report 

On July 19, 1962, the FCC issued a pre- 
liminary report on the engineering tests it 
had been conducting The report analyzed 
reception of WUHF at 800 locations through- 
out the metropolitan area and its environs. 
Mr. Seymour Siegel summarized the results in 
a speech at Fordham University: Within the 
25-mile radius from the Empire State Build- 
ing there is no significant difference between 
UHF and VHF television." He also noted 
that “based on our own mail response and the 
reaction of our public (to the broadcasting 
over channel 31), UHF works.” Final reports 
were issued by the FCC on November 14, 
1962, February 12, 1963, and March 27, 1963." 

During its comparatively short existence, 
WUHF had won an unusually high amount 
of praise. In discussing the station's full 
coverage of the United Nations proceedings, 
the New York Times wrote: “A better example 
of the usefulness of UHF television in filling 
a specialized need would seem hard to find.” 
A month later, an editorial commented: 
“The broadcasts of WUHF could have an im- 
portant influence on the future of TV.” The 
New York Herald Tribune also commented 
editorially on the station’s operations: “The 
prospect (of broadcasts over channel 31) ex- 
cites and, while the audience is now limited, 
the day for easy UHF availability for all is 
coming soon, Meanwhile, congratulations 
to WNYC-TV.” And Ben Gross of the Daily 
News wrote that the broadcasts were a 
useful addition to the telecasting lineup of 
the country's greatest city.” 

The Municipal Broadcasting System had 
also received many queries from municipali- 
ties about various aspects of its operations. 
The station in effect had become a case study 
for those interested in this new development 
in broadcasting. 

On September 28, 1962, New York’s board 
of estimate approved $450,000 to 
that statlon's transmitter from the Radio 
Corp. of America. The antenna was de- 
clared surplus by the Federal Government 
and donated to the city, thereby saving the 
Government the removal cost of approxi- 
mately $50,000 and affording the city a going 
operation.» On November 1, 1962, a year 
after the experiment began, WUHF became 
WNYC-TV, a part of the Municipal Broad- 
casting System, the world’s first such owned 
and operated noncommercial station. 


Present status and future plans of WNYC-TV 


All broadcasting stations produce public 
service programs. “Though often excellent, 
they represent a small portion of the total 
broadcast schedule. During its almost four 
decades of operation, WNYC has followed 
a strict policy of public service in all its 
broadcasts.” 

WNYC-TV—described as civics plus cul- 
ture—intends to provide public service 
through municipal television. In addition 
to its use in internal communications—as 
a disseminator of information, instruction, 
and direction within the city administra- 
tion—the station plans to fulfill needs not 
satisfied by either commercial or educational 
stations. As of September 1963, WNYC-TV 
was broadcasting between 56 and 60 hours 
@ week, more than half of the total being 
original programing. The balance consisted 
of documentary films and programs pro- 
duced elsewhere by educational and com- 
mercial television stations, and by diverse 
government and private public service agen- 
cies. The station hopes, in time, to increase 
its total programing to 120 hours a week. 

Since its early WUHF days, WNYC-TV had 
added an additional videotape recorder and 
fixed studiod lighting. Budgetary provisions 
have been made for another camera chain, 
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& four-camera mobile unit, a solid state 
Videotape recorder, studio-link equipment, 
and an additional film chain. Original 
studios were inadequate, having been built 
for radio; plans exist for new studios to be 
Constructed. At least half of all live pro- 
grams are telecast without camera rehearsal. 
For police, nurse, and fire department train- 
ing programs, two rehearsal hours haye been 
Provided, three for the medical programs. 
The station operates without budget for pro- 
Sraming, receives a modest allowance for 
such essentials as slides and art materials. 

During the two-17-week periods of 1962 
and 1963, channel 31 provided live coverage 
of the United Nations General Assembly from 
Opening gavel to 6 p.m. daily. The maga- 
Zine Saturday Review has said that WNT C- 
TV devoted more time to the United Nations 
than any other TV station in the Nation.” 
This generally follows the policy of WNYC 
radio which (since 1948) has provided gavel- 
to-gavel coverage of the United Nations and 
its various organs. 

During 1963, WNYC-TV's cameras covered 
Such public hearings as city planning, zoping 
Problems, and the budget. When the hear- 
ings on fluoridation occurred; WNYC-TV cov- 
ered it from 10 a.m. one day to 6:15 a.m. the 
next. The president of New York's City 
Council, Hon. Paul Screvane, presented a 
Series of interviews with council commit- 
tee chairmen to keep New Yorkers abreast of 
city business before the council. These 
Presentations also emphasized the role 
Changes of city officials under the municipal- 
ity’s new charter. The democratic func- 
tioning of local government requires a con- 
tinuous fiow of information to citizens. 
Neither commercial nor educational stations 
have allocated time for such telecasts; a 
municipal station such as WNYC-TV func- 
tions in part to fill those needs. 

The prime function of MTV is the service 
of municipal departments and agencies. 
However, the program schedule is supple- 
mented by a considerable number of cultural, 
informational, and educational offerings as 
ig WNYC radio. In this tradition WNYC- 
TV, during its first year, presented a variety 
Of programs from institutions of higher 
learning," museums and galleries, civic or- 
ganizations, labor, and business groups, and 
social, health, and welfare agencies. Com- 
munity needs, according to MTV, stimulate 
the creation of programs of interest to senior 
Citizens, consumers, children, and other spe- 
Clalized groups. 

Adult education—especially relating to 
active citizenship, local news telecasts, dis- 
Cussions and interviews concerning the thea- 
ter, art, music, and literature—is a mainstay 
of WNYC-TV's programing. Grassroots 
Community programing and reviews of the 
World press are considered to be within the 
Tange of WNYC-TV programing interests. 

In a program series entitled “City Close- 
Up,” the heads of 50 different city depart- 
ments and agencies were presented during a 
12-month period. In the main, these were 
in-depth interviews on the plans and prog- 
Tess of their operations. 

WNYC-TV's presentations in behalf of the 
New York Public Library and the New York 

y of Medicine, indicate the diverse 
Community uses to which the station man- 
agement believes municipal television may 
be put. 

The New York Public Library has equipped 
& dozen branches with all-channel receivers 
and presents a weekly program entitled “Teen 
Age Book Talk.” It features young adults 
and noted authors in a lively panel discus- 
Sion, This is in addition to “Your Lion's 
Share,” a weekly program that the library 
has been presenting for 2 years on channel 31. 

The New York Academy of Medicine has 
Presented a weekly “Clinical Science Semi- 
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nar” for tioners, interns, resi- 
dents, and staffs of city, private, and volun- 
tary hospitals in the New York area. During 
1963 this series was deemed of such unusual 
value that the audiovisual facility of the 
National Institutes of Health now videotapes 
each program for distribution -here and 
abroad. 

The New York City Community Health 
Board presents a continuing program series 
entitled Viewpoint on Mental Health” 
which is video taped for reuse by television 
stations in 20 other U.S. cities. 

With the New York World's Fair opening 
in 1964, WNYC-TV has presented a yearlong 
weekly series on developments in the plan- 
ning and construction, foreign participation 
and industrial exhibitors in the exposition» 
The station has constructed studios in the 
City Building at the Fair and is preparing 
to originate a large portion of its program 
schedule from the falrgrounds during 1964 
65. 2 

Although New York City contains 750,000 
Spanish-speaking citizens, none of the seven 
existing VHF stations provided any programs 
specifically directed toward them. After sey- 
eral experiments, WNYC-TV began—in July 
1963—a weekly Spanish hour; including 
news reports, in cooperation with Puerto 
Rico's educational station, WIPR; an example 
of what WNYC-TV believes to be its es- 
pecially staked-out role. 

Aware that Spanish will be one of New 
York's major languages for the foreseeable 
future, WNYC-TV also plans to expand its 
cultural and educational programing in 
this area, A Puerto Rican advisory board 
is now studying the needs and resources of 
New York's Spanish-speaking citizens. 
WNYC-TV's open door of communication 
to Spanish-speaking citizens may serve to 
obviate or ease many of the problems they 
face as strangers in the city. 


_Summary and conclusions 


In the speech delivered at Fordham Uni- 
versity on July 19, 1962, Mr. Seymour Siegel, 
Director of the Municipal Broadcasting Sys- 
tem, said: “Communication between the 
city departments and the public brings about 
a better understanding of how local gov- 
ernment functions; and to make known the 
services avaliable to our people is our prime 
responsibility * * *. We know that for the 
purposes of directionalized communication 
and to serve minority audiences, UHF works.” 

In a later speech in Columbus, Ohio * he 
offered a view of what the future held for 
certain heretofore undeveloped areas of tele- 
vision: “The cities of America are, in their 
relationship to television, what the educa- 
tional institutions of the country were 10 
years ago when educational television was on 
a tenuous springboard, In my view, the 
thrust and surge of all-channel television, 
which is the communications revolution of 
the 1960's, will carry along with it a wave 
of opportunity which we may not again wit- 
ness in our generation. On the basis of 
our limited experience over the past 2 years 
* * © we have determined that MTV (mu- 
nicipal television) can achieve great effi- 
ciency, effect economies, and thus improve 
municipal management * * * nobody can 
foresee the tremendous potentialities that 
lie ahead.” 

The many requests for information about 
WNYC-TV from cities here and abroad re- 
veal the degree of interest in municipal 
broadcasting as developed by this station. 
It is exemplified by Los Angeles’ petition to 
the FCC (on July 16, 1963) for a UHF chan- 
nel which would operate as a municipal 
television station patterned after the New 
York station. 

The difficulties of establishing a munici- 
pel television station like WNYC-TV are 
many. Besides a capital expenditure of 
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about $750,000 for facilities and about $600,- 
000 a year for operating expenses, such a 
station requires a trained staff of about 60 
for its operations and programing. More 
than that, it requires both a desire to fulfill 
needs that are in the public interest and 
an ability to determine what those needs 
are. 

But in this country it has never been im- 
possible to secure the funds for any project 
of proven merit. Nor has human talent 
ever remained unobtainable for long. From 
comment received, it seems possible that 
within the next decade, we may see a drama- 
tie proliferation of municipal television 
stations, 
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See article by Jack Gould, The New York 
Times, Oct, 24, 1961, p. 1. 

See article by Charles G. Bennett, The 
New York Times, July 12, 1961, p. 63. 

* The city of St. Petersburg, Fla., has oper- 
ated a commercial television station since 
1953. 

*The first grant for American commercial 
TV operation was issued to the NBC station 
WNBT (now WRCA-TV), New York, on June 
17, 1941, to become effective on July 1. A 
week later the CBS station WCBW (now 
WCBS-TV) was authorized to begin program 
tests on that same day. By May 1942 10 
commercial television stations were on the 
air, Six of these continued to provide sery- 
ice during the war, but it was not until 1945 
that wartime manufacturing restrictions 
were lifted and television sets became gen- 
erally available. 

Channel 1 was withdrawn from television 
use in May 1948. 

*The range of UHF frequencies available 
for experimental operation was narrowed to 
the range 470 to 890 megacycles per second 
prior to 1948. 

One of them, channel 25, was reserved for 
educational purposes and the construction 
permit is held by the Regents of the State of 
New York. The other, channel 31, was held 
by the Municipal Broadcasting System and is 
the channel over which WNYC-TV now 
broadcasts. 

£ Roughly 300 channel assignments were 
reserved for noncommercial educational 
use; about two-thirds of these reservations 
are in UHF bands. 

2 Milton Nobel, The Municipal Broadcast- 
ing System: Its history, organization and 
activities.” Thesis for the College of the 
City of New York, January 1953. On file at 
the Reference Library, Municipal Building, 
New York City. 

1 WNYC's basic audience is estimated at 
350,000. In situations where specific Infor- 
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mation is wanted on a matter of municipal 
concern, the audience becomes much larger. 
The 1961 Annual Report (p. 5) notes that an 
FM listener survey shows that WNYC-FM 
ranks among the first FM stations in the city 
in terms of total audience. 

"Milton Nobel, op. cit., and WNYC and 
WNYC-FM Annual Reports, 1957 through 
1962. 

2 Speech of Seymour N. Siegel, Director of 
the Municipal Broadcasting System, to the 
Fordham University Conference on Educa- 
tional Television, July 19, 1962, reprinted in 
the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD, July 30, 1962. 

133 Memorandum on Non-Commercial Tele- 
vision in New York City,” on file in the Mu- 
nicipal Reference Library. 

4+ 1961 annual report, Municipal Broadcast- 
ing System, city of New York. 1962 and 1963 
annual reports of the Federal Communica- 
tions Commission. 

These included: Prof. Herbert Kaufman 
of Yale, coauthor with Wallace S. Sayre of 
“Governing New York City“; Dr. Lyle Fitch, 
president of the Institute of Public Adminis- 
tration and former city administrator of New 
York; Dr. Charlton Chute of the Graduate 
School of Public Administration of New York 
University; and Dean Clarence Q. Berger 
and Profs. Max Lerner, John Roche, and 
I. Milton Sacks of Brandeis University. 

1% Informal surveys by Pulse, Inc., in 1961. 

* Journal of Nursing, January 1964. Cyn- 
thia Kinsella, assistant director of nursing, 
Bronx Municipal Hospital Center, says, For 
us in the department of hospitals, television 
offers much. It can bring all the teaching 
resources of the system to bear on the prob- 
lems of each of our units.” 

* An example of experimentation in visual 
communication was the 9-week film distri- 
bution experiment under the auspices of the 
New York City Board of Education and the 
State education department. Limited film 
prints make it difficult for New York City 
schools to present enrichment material pre- 
cisely at the time the subject matter is being 
discussed. Because films are bicycled from 
school to school, some schools will be pre- 
senting material a month or two in advance 
of the classroom presentation and others 
months afterward. WNTO-TV demonstrated 
that a film distribution system could be eco- 
nomical. 

In January 1964 the fire departments of 
almost 70 communities in the metropolitan 
area were tuning in regularly to the New 
York Fire Department’s telecasts on channel 
31. Many of these were volunteer companies 
and this was their first opportunity for con- 
tinuous authoritative and updated training 
activity. 

Public Service Responsibility of Radio 
and Television,” at the annual conference of 
the U.S. Conference of Mayors, Miami Beach, 
Fla. Made before the Board of Estimate on 
Apr. 2, 1962, during the 1962-63 budget 


n This estimate based on figures supplied 
by the television information office of the 
National Association of Broadcasters. 

= Office of the Chief Engineer of the FCO, 


No. 23153. 

s on Receiver Installations, FOC 
Rept. No. R-6201, Nov. 14, 1962. Report on 
Mobile Field Strength Measurements, FOC 
Rept. No. R-6302, Feb. 12, 1963. Report 
on the Analysis of Measurements and Ob- 
servations, FCC Rept. No. R-6303, Mar. 27, 
1963. 

* Actually only $384,000 of this sum was 
paid to RCA. The balance was used for the 
purchase of other equipment from other 
sources, 

* This and other savings permitted the 
FCC to turn back $310,000 to the U.S. 


Treasury. 

= Milton Nobel, “The Municipal Broadcast- 
ing System," op. cit., and also award citations 
in the station's annual reports, 1953 through 
1961. 

* Queens College, Cooper Union, New York 
University, City College of New York, North- 
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western University, and Purdue University 
have all presented television program series 


on WNYC-TV. 


™ “World's Fair Report“ is another program 
distributed to other stations throughout the 
Nation. 

* Delivered to the Institute for Education 
by Radio and Television, June 13, 1963. 

™ Worked in a supervisory or semisuper- 
visory capacity, 

n Committee chairmen. 

* Project chief. 


A 4-Year Term? 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 


HON. WILLIAM F. RYAN 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, January 12, 1965 


Mr, RYAN. Mr. Speaker, on the Ist 
day of the 89th Congress the House 
adopted rules changes which the ma- 
jority believes better enable the House 
to cope with the problems of the 1960's. 
In an article in the New York Times 
magazine of January 10, 1965, William 
V. Shannon, one of the Nation’s most 
able journalists, presents another reform 
to improve the ability of the House to 
meet the pressing needs of our time, In 
his discussion of a 4-year term in the 
House instead of the present 2-year term 
Mr. Shannon advances persuasive argu- 
ments which should be of great interest 
to all of us. 

The article follows: 

REFORMING THE HOUSE: A 4-Year TERM? 

(By William V. Shannon) 

WASHINGTON —As the 89th Congress gets 
underway, congressional reform is more a 
subject of controversy than it has been for 
nearly 20 years. 

One reform proposal which has received 
relatively little attention but which could 
have far-reaching ences has been put 
forward by Senator JOSEPH S. CLARK, Penn- 
sylvania Democrat, He intends to offer a con- 
stitutional amendment increasing the length 
of the term for House Members from 2 years 
to 4. 

He will offer his amendment later this 
month, as soon as he has arranged for its 
sponsorship by a Member of the House. Sen- 
ator CLARK could act alone, but since the 
amendment concerns “the other body,” he 
deems it wiser to let the House act first. The 
amendment is likely to be referred for hear- 
ings to the House and Senate Judiciary Com- 
mittees. No action is probable this year be- 
cause it takes time to develop support, but 
this proposal has already stirred wide inter- 
est. If approved by two-thirds of both 
Houses, it would become effective if ratified 
by three-quarters of the States. 

“Two years ls too short a term in which to 
represent effectively a congressional district,” 
Senator CLARK says. “A newly elected Con- 
gressman has hardly warmed his seat before 
he must leave it to campaign for renomina- 
tion and reelection. And if he comes from 
a noncompetitive district, he will remain a 
Representative for the rest of his political 
life. So what does it matter if he goes 
through the motions of getting reelected once 
every 4 years instead of once every 22“. 

Representative FLORENCE DWYER, New Jer- 
sey Republican, offers support for the 4-year 
term from a slightly diferent angle: “Eight 
years in the House have convinced me that 
a longer term for Congressmen could greatly 
improve the quality of representation. Un- 
der the present 2-year system, most House 
Members must spend an excessive amount of 
time politicking and campaigning—simply to 
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survive. A term of 3 or 4 years would give us 
time to think and plan and produce a more 
consistent and constructive legislative pro- 
gram.” 

Mrs. Dwyer, who unseated Democrat HAR- 
RISON WILLIAMS, now New Jersey's junior 
Senator, in 1956, and has won reelection by 
increasing margins every 2 years, notes that 
her State has an April primary, which means 
that every other year she has to do at least 
some campaigning from April through No- 
vember. 

The proposal for a 4-year term is part of 
the larger struggle for reform of the House. 
At issue are two divergent views of how the 
House ideally should function. The tradi- 
tional view is that the first duty of a Repre- 
sentative is to represent the particular in- 
terests of his constituents and pay the 
closest attention to their opinions. 

The late Estes Kefauver, a congressional 
reformer himself, liked to tell of the advice 
he received on his first day in Congress In 
1939 from Speaker William B. Bankhead when 
he asked for the secret of how Members get 
reelected term after term. Bankhead replied 
without hesitation: “It is a simple secret. 
Give close and prompt attention to your mail. 
Your votes and speeches may make you well 
known and give you a reputation, but it’s the 
Way you handle your mail that determines 
your reelection.” 

Most pragmatic observers of the congres- 
sional scene would not dissent from this well- 
worn wisdom. Fast, efficient service on re- 
quests from constituents builds a body of 
loyal supporters and has helped keep many 
otherwise mediocre Members in Congress for 
decades, “Listen to the home folks and an- 
swer your mail,” is part of the conventional 
wisdom every Member of Congress knows, 
along with such hoary adages as, The way to 
get along is to go along,” and “Vote your dis- 
trict," and “Freshman Members should be 
seen and not heard.“ 

These attitudes grow out of the present 
power arrangements of the House, in which 
most of the important work is done in com- 
mittees; control of committees is governed 
by the automatic working of the seniority 
system, and favor trading among committee 
and subcommittee chairmen is one important 
way things get done. 

Those observers who share Senator CLARK'S 
dissenting view of how the congressional 
system should work, put forward a somewhat 
different view of reality. They point out 
that most of the work of servicing constitu- 
ent requests is done by a Member's staff. 
Every Member has at least two or three em- 
ployees devoting full time to what is known 
&s “casework.” Contrary to the Bankhead 
dictum, answering the mail is a task for & 
clerk, not a Moreover, they 
note that there is no evidence that the doz- 
ens of Republican Congressmen swept out of 
Office in last November's anti-Goldwater land- 
slide had been dilatory or delinquent in an- 
swering their mail, sending out free “baby 
books” and other Government manuals, or 
processing requests for help in obtaining & 
veteran's pension or a social security benefit. 
Those Republicans lost simply because they 
were riding the wrong tide of public opinion. 

In the view of Senator CLARK and his ad- 
herents, this is as it should be. The Mem- 
bers of the House, they argue, should not 
represent a network of petty political fief- 
doms, each owing a nonideological loyalty to 
its Congressman for personal services ren- 
dered and for devotion to particular local 
interests. Members should instead repre- 
sent—as the Presidency does—the changing 
national consensus on major issues. They 
see the ideal of what ought to be merging 
with the reality of what is, as major shifts 
in population in the last 30 years and the 
development of rapid transportation and 
communications destroy old parochialisms 
and make the Nation into a single great 
constituency. 

How would a 4-year term for the House fit 
into this picture? Since Members would 
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always run in presidential years, it would ac- 
centuate the coattall effect that the top of 
the national ticket usually exerts. Individ- 
ual Congressmen and congressional candi- 
dates would become more dependent on the 
national party. In the same year as a presi- 
dential campaign, the voters would be more 
likely to cross-examine congressional candi- 
dates about their views on the national party 
Platform and their agreement or disagree- 
ment with their party’s national ticket. 
(Republican candidates in many districts last 
fall discovered only too clearly that ex- 
tolling their own records was not sufficient 
to shake off the incubus of Mr. Goldwater's 
Candidacy.) A 4-year term would eliminate 
the midterm election for the House, in which 
the party in power almost invariably loses 
seats. Since Presidents have enough trouble 
getting thelr programs through as it is, 
avoiding this drop in their political prestige 
at the midway point would represent clear 
gain for the White House. 

In his recently published book, “Congress: 
The Sapless Branch,” Senator CLARK puts 
the argument this way: “If [a Member] 
comes from a competitive district, he will be 
more of a statesman and less of an errand 
boy if he runs always at the same time and 
on the same ticket as the presidential candi- 
date of his party. The strengthening of the 
national interest in terms of the effective 
dialogue on issues which such a procedural 
Change would bring about is substantial. 
The strengthening of the national parties is 
even more so. The strengthening of the 
hand of the President, who alone speaks for 
all Americans, is the most substantial of all.” 

It is an ironic footnote to this argument 
that Mr. Crakk was able to win his place 
in the Senate by unseating an Eisenhower 
Republican incumbent in 1956, although 
General Eisenhower swept the Presidential 
flection by 9,500,000 votes. That year, for 
the first time in a century, the party that 
Won the White House failed to carry either 
House of Congress. Presumably even in the 
best reformed and well-ordered political sys- 
tem such anomalies would continue to occur 
Occasionally. 

When the framers of the Constitution pro- 
Vided that Members of the House should be 
Popularly elected for 2 years and the Sen- 
ators indirectly elected for 6, they anticipated 
that the Representatives would be immedi- 
ately responsive to popular sentiment as the 
Price of reelection. This was true until the 
Civili War. But over the past 100 years, the 
development of one-party strongholds across 
the country has meant that ordinarily fewer 
than 100 of the 435 Members need worry 
about reelection. 

Democrats from Boston, New York, Chi- 
Cago and Los Angeles, as well as from many 
Tural districts of the South, have safe seats 
Which they regularly win by upwards of 65 
Percent of the vote. A sizable number of 
Republicans in rural and small-town dis- 
tricts of the Middle West from Ohio to Kan- 
Bas are equally well-entrenched. Meanwhile, 
the Senators, now elected by direct popular 
Vote and running statewide, are more sub- 
Ject to volatile shifts in public sentiment. 

“The framers thought that the Senate 
Would consist of a conservative body of 
Senior statesmen who would restrain the 
Speed and radicalism of the House,” Repre- 
Sentative Ricnarp BoLLING, Missouri Demo- 
Crat and a leader in the long struggle for 
Congressional reform, recently observed. 
“But history has taken the two houses in the 
Teverse directions. At present the Senate 

often the more liberal body because it is 
More responsive to the social pressures of the 
big cities and the suburbs. The House, or- 
ganſzed under the seniority principle, is the 


Testraining influence.” 

Under these circumstances the historical 
argument for sharply differentiating between 
House and Senate has lost much of its 
validity. 
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If Members of the House were elected for 
4 years, this might subtly undermine the 
gerontocracy in the House. Newly elected 
Members who know they may be swept out 
at the midterm election have neither the 
time nor the incentive to mount an attack 
on the House establishment, since if they 
were to fight and win a larger share of com- 
mittee contral they would have only 2 years 
in which to enjoy it—and most of the sec- 
ond year is necessarily spent back home cam- 
paigning for reelection. But with the se- 
curity of a 4-year term the newcomers would 
feel more nearly on an equal footing with 
the oldtimers and could look forward to 
more than 3 years of uninterrupted service. 

As matters now stand, the 71 newly elect- 
ed Democrats in the House become junior 
members of committees, every one of which 
is chaired by a member who has been there 
a minimum of 20 years. These newcomers 
won election as partners and supporters of 
Lyndon Johnson, but the fresh wave of 
1965 has to yield to the men elected in 
the time of Franklin D. Roosevelt and, in a 
few instances, to those first elected in the 
days of Harding and Hoover. 

Those who favor congressional reform are 
convinced that the only hope for improving 
the quality of House membership and the 
level of House performance is to speed up the 
rotation of those in positions of control by 
finding ways to bring junior Members to 
positions of power. The security of a 4-year 
term would be one step in this direction. 

The elimination of midterm elections for 
the House would not necessarily weaken 
Congress as against the Presidency under our 
constitutional system of checks and balances. 
When the House is more liberal than the 
President, as it was in 1931-32 during the 
last half of the Hoover administration and 
again in 1959-60 at the end of the Eisen- 
hower administration, the President can with 
relative ease frustrate the legislative plans 
of his liberal opponents. 

When the House is more conservative than 
the President, as it was in 1947-48 during 
the Truman administration, the conserva- 
tives fare only slightly better. The Taft- 
Hartley Labor Relations Act was the one ma- 
jor exception to 2 years of Republican frus- 
tration in the 80th Congress. 

Leaving the political struggle aside and 
looking at the House in purely institutional 
terms, one can see that a 4-year term would 
conform with the growing trend toward the 
professionalization of government. As big 
government has developed over the last 30 
years, the tendency in State capitals and in 
Washington has been steadily toward longer 
legislative sessions, higher salaries, more ex- 
pert staff assistance, and—in the States— 
toward longer terms of office. 

So many States have lengthened the terms 
of office for their Governors, for example, 
that there are now only 16 which provide 
only a 2-year term; of these, Michigan and 
Massachusetts will switch next year to 4 
years. Similarly, a 1-year term for State 
legislators was still common before World 
War I. Now all States elect them for at least 
2 years. New York is currently considering 
extending the terms of its State senators 
from 2 years to 4. 

Two arguments have proved persuasive in 
advancing this trend toward longer tenure. 
The first is that most people now regard 
frequent elections not as a democratic safe- 
guard but as a waste of time, energy, and 
money for both the candidates and the elec- 
torate. Shorter campaigns and less fre- 
quent elections are now the vogue. 

Secondly, government at all levels has ob- 
viously grown so much more complex than 
it was in 1787, or even in grandfather's day, 
that the public has concluded that its office- 
holders, both legislative and executive, need 
more time if they are to learn their jobs 
thoroughly and do them properly, free from 
campaigning and other extraneous pressures. 

For these reasons many people who do not 
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approve of Senator CLARK's broader program 
for more tightly structured political parties 
and a Congress more on the model of the 
British House of Commons do favor his pro- 
posal for a 4-year term for Members of the 
House. A recent meeting of the American 
Assembly endorsed it, which suggests that 
although the idea has not been widely dis- 
cussed, it does have public support. 

More important is the absence of any 
strong opposition. This makes it difficult to 
estimate the proposal's chances of practical 
success. It is not likely to be adopted this 
year, but if the study commission on con- 
gressional reform that Senator Monroney of 
Oklahoma, has proposed is established, and 
were to make the 4-year term part of its 
package of recommendations, it might sail 
through with little controversy. 

The chief arguments against a 4-year term 
are the force of tradition and the belief that 
the necesity of running every 2 years is de- 
sirable in keeping a Representative close to 
his constituency. 

Dr. Charles Clapp of the Brookings Insti- 
tution reports in his book “The Congress- 
man” that when he discussed briefly the pos- 
sibility of a 4-year term wtih Republican and 
Democratic House Members in 1959, they 
were overwhelmingly of the opinion that, al- 
though longer tenure would be delightful 
from their vantage point, it would never be 
adopted. Senators, they observed, were not 
likely to adopt a constitutional amendment 
which would enable House Members to run 
for the Senate in midterm elections with- 
out risking their own seats. 

The advocacy of this reform by Senator 
CLARK, who has never served in the House, 
suggests that these Congressmen may 
have judged their colleagues in the other 
chamber too harshly. Notwithstanding the 
risks, ambitious House Members who want 
to enter the smaller and more prestigious 
Senate are usually willing to surrender their 
seats and make the attempt. The 4-year 
term would, in fact, not noticeably increase 
the mumber of Representatives running for 
the Senate. On the contrary, by lessening 
the difference between the two Chambers, it 
would encourage Members of the House to 
stay there. 

In any event, Senator CLARK has one more 
reform to take care of this contingency as 
well. A second clause in his proposed con- 
stitutional amendment would reduce sena- 
torial terms from 6 years to 4, thus elim- 
inating midterm elections altogether. No 
one expects the Senate to adopt this self- 
denying innovation. Only a man of Sen- 
ator CLAN’ S imperturbale spirit would pro- 
pose it to his colleagues. 


We Must Say to Them That They Cannot 
Win “Elections” From a System Based 
on Murder 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. AUGUSTUS F. HAWKINS 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, January 12, 1965 


Mr. HAWKINS. Mr. Speaker, on 
January 4, the opening day of this 
89th Congress, my good friend and col- 
league, the Honorable James ROOSEVELT, 
made a speech in the House of Repre- 
sentatives of great significance on the 
subject of the seating of the Mississippi 
delegation. I commend him for his 
depth of thought and courage of expres- 
sion, and recommend to all the reading 
of his poignant remarks, which begin on 
page 49 of the ConGRESSIONAL RECORD. 


The Philippines and Southeast Asia 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. WAYNE N. ASPINALL 


OF COLORADO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, January 13, 1965 


Mr. ASPINALL. Mr. Speaker, in the 
field of foreign affairs, America faces one 
of its most critical challenges in south- 
east Asia and the Far East. 

Surely, no one knows all of the an- 
swers; few of us understand all of the 
complexities involved in the technicali- 
ties of foreign relations; but all of us 
have the same desire—that is, to project 
the best interests of our Nation and our 
people and, in doing that, to promote the 
interest of freedom and free men 
throughout the world. 

Our heritage has been a rich one, 
Mr. Speaker, but it is incumbent upon 
us all to review and refiect upon our 
attitudes and our outlook to insure that 
our judgments always reflect our best in- 
terests. Undoubtedly, some of our ablest 
experts are dedicating their efforts to 
the difficult questions in the Far East 
and southeast Asia. In trying to re- 
solve these intricate problems between 
our people and the peoples of the East, 
We can all welcome intelligent and en- 
lightened discussion of our policies and 
practices. 

For this reason, Mr. Speaker, I submit 
for inclusion in the Record at this point 
the speech of Ambassador William E. 
Stevenson—our Ambassador to the Phil- 
ippines from 1961 to the middle of last 
year. This thought-provoking address 
was presented before the Chicago Coun- 
cil on Foreign Relations on November 5, 
1964: : 

THE PHILIPPINES AND SOUTHEAST ASIA 
(Talk by William E. Stevenson before the Chi- 
cago Council on Foreign Relations, Nov. 

5, 1964) 

I appreciate your kind invitation to be the 
speaker here today. In these crucial times 
a knowledge of international affairs is essen- 
tial for enlightened citizenship. So I con- 
gratulate this council for its efforts to bring 
its members and friends together from time 
to time to listen, to question, and to dis- 
cuss the great world issues confronting us as 
Americans. 

There is a story about three baseball 
umpires. They were talking shop together in 
the locker room after a game. One volun- 
teered, “There are balls and there are strikes. 
I calls em as I see em.“ The second umpire 
replied, “Sure—but I calis 'em as they are.” 
After a pause, the third and most senior um- 
pire observed, “They're balls and strikes all 
right, but until I calls em they ain't nuthin.” 

Here today I shall try to emulate the first 
umpire. I shall talk frankly about things as 
I see them. And may I stress that I am no 
longer connected with the Government so 
do not speak officially. I talk as an individual 
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and the sole responsibility for any views ex- 
pressed is my own. 

At the outset, let’s remind ourselves very 
briefly of some facts concerning the Philip- 
pines: 

A republic since 1946, it numbers today 
about 30 million people. Most of them live 
on the dozen largest of the more than 7,000 
islands governed by the Philippines. The 
archipelago extends for 1,200 miles, from 5° 
north of the Equator to within a hundred 
miles or so of Formosa at the north. From 
the southernmost islands British Borneo— 
now included in Malaysia—is clearly visible. 

The land area of the Philippines approxi- 
mates that of Great Britain. In more local 
terms it is about twice the area of Illinois, 

It is believed that the earliest settlers 
reached the Philippines from the south, over 
land bridges, about 250,000 years ago. Since 
then there bave been many infiltrations by 
different ethnic stocks from Asian points 
and again from the south when large num- 
bers of Malays arrived and settled. 

Scholars can identify 55 ethnic groups in 
the Philippines using about 70 dialects, 
However, more than 80 percent of the popu- 
lation speaks in eight principal native 
languages. By law “tagalog,” the language 
of the greater Manila area, is designated as 
the national language. It has much over- 
lap with Malayan as does Indonesian. 

Starting with the arrival of Magellan in 
the Philipines in 1521, and by subsequent 
conquests, the islands came under Spanish 
rule until our war with Spain terminated it 
in 1898. Through the efforts of Spanish 
missionaries and other influences during its 
350 years of control, not only Catholic 
Christianization but a strong Spanish cul- 
ture and veneer became, and still is, a signif- 
icant part of Philippine life and custom. 

Today, as we all know, the United States 
finds itself involved in many parts of the 
world, not because of any imperialistic ob- 
jectives, or any need or desire for additional 
territory, but rather, to stem the tide of 
Communist aggression. We are doing what 
we can to make it possible for the rapidly in- 
creasing numbers of new nations to establish 
themselves as viable, independent entities of 
free men and women. 

It was somewhat comparable rationale 
that led to our involvement in the Philip- 
pines. We didn’t seek the islands for our- 
selves, but after the conquest of the Spanish 
there, we feared to withdraw because of the 
risk that the Philippines might be globbled 
up again by Spain, or by Japan, or by one of 
the European powers which were so dominant 
in Asia at that time. 

From the Treaty of Paris until the Philip- 
pines became an independent Republic on 
July 4, 1946, the United States occupied the 
Philippines. It was our one great adventure 
in colonialism. To our credit we brought 
to the Philippines universal education, the 
concepts of a democratic form of government 
and practices, the rule of law, and health 
and sanitation measures, as well as other 
benefits. Through some of our missionaries, 
Protestantism was introduced and today, 
about 10 percent of the population is Prot- 
estant. Of the balance, 80 percent is Catholic 
and the rest are Moslems or belong to other 
sects, 

It has been said facetiously that it's a 
miracle that Filipinos are not confused. 
They are Asians who spent 350 years in a 
Spanish convent and then 50 years in Holly- 


wood.” In actuality Filipinos, from their 
more than 400-year contact with the West, 
are quite familiar with Western ideas and 
values. They have accepted many of them. 
Since its independence, the Philippine Re- 
public has consistently demonstrated prac- 
tical and effective democracy. Without ex- 
ception the people have selected and changed 
their political leaders through regular demo- 
cratic elections and processes—a shining 
example for all of Asia, if not the whole 
world. 


In this situation why do we not hear and 
know more about the Philippines here in 
the United States? Why are the infrequent 
items about the Philippines in our press 
mostly of the superficial, sensational variety, 
disregarding truly significant items such as 
the adoption and implementation of the 
Land Reform Code? Why do only a few of 
the leading American newspapers maintain 
a correspondent there? Why don’t we work 
more closely with the Philippines in coping 
with Asian problems? Why do we give 50 
much more attention and emphasis to other 
less democratic, or even undemocratic na- 
tions around the world, or to our enemies 
in the last war? These are the kinds of 
questions Filipinos are constantly asking- 
Answers are not always easy to make. 

As our first and only colony and our pro- 
tege and friend for so many years, Filipinos 
naturally are sensitive about the attention 
and solicitude we have been showing re- 
cently to other countries in Asia, some of 
which are lukewarm friends of the United 
States, if not anti-American. Philippine sen- 
sitivity was aggravated by the action of our 
Congress in 1962 in tentatively voting down 
final payments to Filipinos for war damages 
which we had promised. In contrast, we were 
spending far greater sums elsewhere in Asia. 
It must not be overlooked that the Filipinos, 
alone in Asia, fought as our ally against the 
Japanese and in doing so lost nearly a million 
soldiers and civilians and suffered devastat- 
ing property damage, a substantial part 
it caused by our own forces as the country 
was liberated, Next to Warsaw, Manila was 
the worst damaged capital in the war. Al- 
though much of the city has been rebuilt, it 
still bears war scars as do many of the prin- 
cipal provincial cities. 

It does seem ironic that in keeping our 
fingers in so many dykes to prevent the 
Communist tide from breaking through, we 
tend to nelgect those countries and allies 
whose dykes, for the moment at least, have no 
holes or cracks. As is so often true in every- 
day human life, it is the squeaky wheel that 
gets the grease. 

In the case of the Philippines, are we neg- 
lecting a nation that could be even more 
useful than it is in contending with the 
many complex problems of Asia? Are we 
running the risk that, without more help 
and understanding from us—its adviser and 
logical protector—the Philippines may be 
unable to withstand outside pressures and 
possibly be lost someday to the free world? 
Alhtough more urgent and compelling pres- 
sures elsewhere may make it comprehensible, 
I believe we are not giving the Philippines as 
close attention and cooperation as we should. 

Apart from the interest we should nat- 
urally show in the Philippines because, as the 
so-called “showcase of democracy,” its suc- 
cess or failure will be ideologically related 
to our country, there are very practical rea- 
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sons why we should maintain our relation- 
ship on a very close and cooperative basis. 

In these troublous times I would mention 
first our 1947 agreement with the Philip- 
pines permitting us to maintain and op- 
erate military bases there. These bases are 
of the greatest importance and utility to 
our Armed Forces and to our defense posture 
in the Far East. They are on the direct 
route between our country and South Viet- 
nam. Not only is Clark Air Base vital to 
our 13th Air Force, and Subic, Cubi, and 
Sangley Naval Bases to our 7th Fleet, but 
we deprive special advantage in their use 
and operation because of the close relation- 
ship and association which our two coun- 
tries—and our peoples—have enjoyed in the 
past. Filipinos know us, our language, and 
our customs. Thousands of Filipinos fought 
in American military units. The Philip- 
pine Armed Forces are patterned after ours 
and are advised by American military per- 
sonnel. Selected Filipinos regularly attend 
our service academies. Ten thousand 
Filipinos are serving at this very moment 
in our Navy. Thousands of Filipino ci- 
villians and technicians are employed at our 
military bases. 

Another very practical reason for main- 
taining closest ties with the Philippines is 
tor economic and trade purposes. Here 
again we can deal with those who speak 
our language, are experienced in free enter- 
prise, know our trade customs and require- 
ments, and welcome American investment 
interest. The country is rich in resources 
and development potential. And, until the 
Laurel-Langley Treaty, unless renewed or ex- 
tended, expires in 1974, Americans have equal 
opportunities with Philippine citizens. 

Because of our American determination 
to resist Communist aggression and to de- 
fend freedom at all costs, throughout the 
world, we obviously need all the support and 
assistance we can get. In southeast Asia 
we have a longstanding ally in the Philip- 
pines. A charter member of the United 
Nations, it has stood with us there. It has 
strongly backed SEATO. While its financial 
and economic resources are presently limited, 
it has manpower, experience and willing- 
ness to cooperate with us in our tremendous 
task. In fact the Philippines is even more 
opposed to communism than we are. Com- 
munism is barred by law in the Philippines. 
President Macapagal is so passionately op- 
posed to it that he would not even permit 
entry to a Yugoslav basketball team to com- 
pet in a league match in Manila. 

In the past months our Government has 
indicated that we will cut off our aid program 
to the Philippines in the near future. Po- 
litical pressures, especially in our Congress, 
probably account for this. Yet, our nonmili- 
tary aid to the Philippines has been running 
at the paltry rate of about $3 million per 
annum. Most of that amount has been ex- 
pended to supply American technicians in 
such fields as education, public administra- 
tion, agriculture, flood control and public 
health. Having invested so much in effort, 
funds and manpower in the Philippines since 
1898 to help it attain democratic independ- 
ence, does it make sense to abandon this 
needed technical assistance Just now? I be- 
lieve the proposed action is premature, and 
shortsighted. If carried out it will be a great 
mistake, Because of the long, special rela- 
tionship between our two countries, to stop 
this comparatively minor aid pr will be 
construed most unfavorably against us in 
the Philippines. 

During my recent 2½ years in the Far 
East, I took pains to visit and study most 
of the countries there. It became plain to 
me that while there may be superficial simi- 
larities between Asians and Westerners, basic 
personal and sociological differences exist 
between us. These must be taken into ac- 
count in our dealings with each other if we 
are to expect mutually satisfactory accords 
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and understandings. For example, Asians 
prefer easygoing friendliness to our habit 
of directness and blunt speaking. They 
abhor unpleasant situations, especially in 
personal relations. 

This is illustrated by the story of an Asian 
farmer who promptly gave an affirmative an- 
swer to a request for help from a neighbor, 
knowing he could not possibly fulfill it be- 
cause of a’ prior conflicting commitment. 
The farmer reasoned that it was better not 
to disappoint the petitioner twice: once, 
when the original request was made, and 
the second time, on the occasion when the 
help was needed. Any American who has 
lived in the Philippines has been puzzled by 
acceptances by Filipino friends of social in- 
vitations which afterward were not kept. 
The story of the farmer may throw light on 
how the problem arises. 

Face-is of the utmost importance in Asia. 

You can say things privately that should 
never be said in public. Americans prefer 
and are used to fast action. We want to 
achieve quick and decisive results. Asians 
are far more patient, philosophical and if 
necessary, long suffering. They are accus- 
tomed to waiting for desired objectives and 
consequences, even for centuries, if neces- 
sary. 
The Asian relishes playing out each situ- 
ation to its maximum, This characteristic 
has been compared to Spanish bull fighting. 
Like the matador, the cynosure of his thou- 
sands of afficionados, the Asian—and perhaps 
especially the Filipino—tends to prolong a 
discussion, a negotiation, or the conclusion 
of a contract, in order to get the most out of 
the personal encaunters involyed. He greatly 
enjoys bargaining—the ebb and flow of nego- 
tiation strategy—always carried on in an at- 
mosphere of friendliness. In contrast, an 
American usually is restless to secure the 
quickest possible attainment of the goal, and, 
too frequently, he makes the mistake of 
showing it. Unlike the matador, who delib- 
erately takes his time in order to obtain 
maximum attention to the drama and its 
climax, the American tries to kill the bull as 
quickly as he can. 

I stress here these differences in approach, 
attitude and modus operandi, for two rea- 
sons: 

1. In dealings with Asians, I do not be- 
lieve that we Americans take such differences 
into account enough—yery much to our dis- 
advantage. Decisions are made, especially 
here at home, on the basis of our own back- 
ground and culture with too little knowledge, 
practical experience and understanding of 
Asian attitudes, methods of negotiation, and 
cus procedure. Even in the field, 
where Asian reactions can best be learned 
from firsthand observation and in day-to-day 
experience in dealing with Asians, we rotate 
our diplomatic and top policy level govern- 
mental personnel far too rapidly—usually be- 
fore meaningful comprehension of local 
mores, customs, and ways of doing things has 
been achieved to full advantage. 

In theory it is recognized that 3 or 4 years 
at an oversea post is desirable. In practice, 
2 years is nearer the average. Except in un- 
usual circumstances, that is too short a time. 
It takes a new man a year or more to learn 
his job in a foreign land, to become ac- 
quainted with his counterpart officials on a 
personal working basis, and to begin to 
achieve his maximum performance level. In 
Manila, for example, the average tenure of 
the nine ambassadors who have served there 
since 1946 has been only 22 months. I know 
from many conversations with Filipino offi- 
cials that they resent the disruptive, frequent 
changes in our American personnel. It de- 
feats continuity of policy and administration. 

Treaties, agreements, and documents are 
important, but in the end—in my view and 
experience—personal relations is vital in for- 
eign affairs. Each situation around the world 
is different because in each we are dealing 
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with different groups of complex personal- 
ities. The better our representatives learn to 
know them, gain their confidence, and ac- 
quire experience in dealing with them the 
more successful will be the outcome from our 
standpoint. Obviously that takes time. 

In March of 1962, the 15 American ambas- 
sadors and 2 consuls general in the Far 
East met for a conference in the Philippines. 
Today only 2 of those 17 are still posted 
there. 

My second point, with respect to differences 
between Asians and ourselves, has to do with 
a regrettable vestige of colonialism: 


Just before World War II. General Mac- 
Arthur, in command in the Philippines, sent 


His staff associate, the now so well known 


and distinguished Carlos P. Romulo, on a 
tour of southeast Asia to ascertain the at- 
titudes of the various countries toward the 
expected Japanese invasion, General Rom- 
ulo reported back that in country after coun- 
try he found concern and apprehension about 
the Japanese but many then said they would 
prefer the Japanese to their colonial masters 
whom they resented and distrusted far more. 

Although the American colonial record 
was comparatively good in the Philippines, 
we must reluctantly recognize that even 
though illogical and unjust, prejudice and 
resentment against one particular colonial 
power has tended to be turned against all 
former colonial powers, i.e., white men. This 
is certainly one of the factors in the enig- 
matic policies being followed at present by 
Indonesia. It may well be a factor minimiz- 
ing or affecting our American effectiveness 
elsewhere in Asia. 

In such a situation the Philippines, shar- 
ing our ideals and political objectives and 
not holding any serious resentment against 
us for our 48 years of colonial rule, could play 
a more significant and helpful role in Asia 
than we are asking of it. As Asians, the 
Filipinos could bring about rapport, under- 
standing, and cooperation with their fellow 
Asians that we Americans could never 
achieve. Of course, they will follow Asian 
patterns, and their approaches and tech- 
niques will differ from those we would cus- 
tomarily use, But if we mean it when we 
endorse the solution of Asian problems by 
Asians, then we must place special confidence 
in such Asians as our Filipino friends. We 
lose all the benefit that an Asian partner 
can gain for us if we continue to call most 
of the shots ourselves, and make decisions 
at home or with others without close col- 
laboration with our Asian ally. 

The Filipinos evolved and applied most 
effective techniques in the defeat of the 
Huk Communist movement in their country 
just after the war. You will recall that 
under the leadership of Ramon Magsaysay— 
who because of his success later became 
President—a new military concept was con- 
ceived, a combination of force and persua- 
sion. By virtue of its excellent public re- 
lations practices the army gained recogni- 
tion by the people as their genuine pro- 
tector. In the end the seriously threatening 
Huk rebellion was defeated as a movement 
of any significance by (1) a succession of 
Huk military defeats; (2) loss of support to 
the Huks by farmers as the latter learned to 
trust the government; and (3) the arrest of 
the Huk leaders. An important factor in 
winning back the dissident farmers was the 
creation of an Economic Development Corps 
(Edcor) through which landless—especially 
repentent Huk adherents—were resettled on 
land of their own. Although there are a few 
Philippine technicians in South Vietnam, it 
would seem that more Filipinos with ex- 
perience in the successful campaign against 
the Huks would be most useful and effective. 
I am sure that they are available. 

In the dispute between Indonesia and Ma- 
laysia, the Philippines has sought to be a 
conciliator. Despite its historic claim to 
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land which became part of the new state 
of Malaysia a year or so ago, and the validity 
of which claim it has indicated it is most 
ready to resolve through peaceful and legal 
procedures, the Philippines regards itself as 
the friend of both Malaysia and Indonesia. 
The Philippines is also conscious of the far 
reaching implications should Indonesia be- 
come Communist. As President Macapagal 
recently stated it: “Firstly, if Indonesia 
turns Communist, the Philippines will be 
among the first to be adversely affected. 
Secondly, if it is costing the free world con- 
siderable effort, expense and manpower to 
retrieve small countries like Laos and South 
Vietnam from the Communist orbit, it is 
staggering to contemplate how much more 
effort, expense and manpower the free world 
will haye to expend to retrieve a large coun- 
try with 103 million people, like Indonesia.” 
It is with such thoughts in mind that 
the Philippines, even in the face of criticism 
and misunderstanding in certain quarters, 
has persisted in trying to keep doors open 
between Indonesia and the free world. 
There are some who have been disturbed 


the United States. when our Congress voted 
down. the final war damage payments, there 
was talk about a 90° turn in Philippine for- 
mention some items. To my 
mind it is natural for the Philippines, in 
its true identity as an Asian nation, 

while at the same time maintaining its status 
as our friend and ally, to think in terms of 
nationalism and to demonstrate its bona fide 
independence. We can’t have it both ways. 
Either we want the Philippines to continue 
its rellance upon us indefinitely, or we prefer 
them to achieve true self-sufficiency and 
national stature both economically, politi- 
cally, and most important, in the eyes of its 
neighbors. From the latter vantage point— 
as I have argued already—the Philippines is 
serving as an outstanding example of what 
democracy means, and it can also render very 
special assistance in Asia to the causes of 
the free world to which it is also committed. 
The ambivalent position some Filipinos 
find themselves in with respect to this ques- 
tion of nationaliar and Americanism was 
expressed this past August in a thoughtful 
editorial in the Philippines Free Press by the 
editor, Teodoro M. Locsin. He wrote: 
„Heaven knows what will be the ultimate 
relationship between the Philippines and the 
United States, what will be the final Philip- 
pine response to communism, Chinese or 
domestic, Communism * * * offers one 
world, a Communist one, while noncommu- 
nism offers fragmentation. There is the urge 
to independence, on the one hand, and the 
urge to be part of a greater whole. Mean- 
while Filipinos are being Americanized—by 
the books and papers they read * * * the 
movies and television programs they see, the 
music they hear, by the whole educational 
m * . They are taught to be like 
Americans, to be pro-American—it always 
shocks Americans here to come across anti- 
Americanism in opinion or action; but by 
what necessity should Filipinos be pro-Amer- 
ican? The process of Americanization goes 
on—only to end in the Philippine product 
being made to realize that he is not, after all, 
an American. Indoctrination is followed by 
rejection. The sense of dislocation is com- 
plete. Resentment is a natural reaction.” 
One great denominator common to all 
the countries of southeast Asia is fear of 
the Chinese in general and of Red China 
in particular. Looming over all of Asia is. 
the spectre of China, with its huge bur- 
geoning population which, whatever its polit- 
ical ideology may then be, must almost in- 
evitably burst its bounds and pour its peo- 
ple like a lava flow into adjacent areas. 
Each southeast Asian country has had ex- 
perience with its own hard working, com- 
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petitive, successful Chinese middleman, 
tradesmen, and money lenders. Rather than 
a policy of assimilation, or at least some 
approach to accommodation, a variety of re- 
strictive or segregative measures have been 
adopted against the respective "overseas" 
Chinese minorities. Obviously such meas- 
ures are Only makeshift and beg the basic 
question. 

Indonesia tried to cope with this special 
problem by segregating its Chinese and their 
business activities into the larger cities. In 
the Philippines legislation became effective 
last June seeking to limit all retail trade to 
Philippine nationals. Unfortunately thus 
far retail trade has been so broadly construed 
that a number of American firms, particu- 
larly the oil companies, would be caught in 
the net ostensibly thrown out to catch the 
industrious, ubiquitous Chinese. This mat- 
ter is now being litigated, but it may be 
worked out on the political level. 

Without doubt an important factor in the 
formation of the new State of Malaysia a 
year ago (amalgamating Malaya, Singapore, 
Sarawak, and North Borneo) was to counter- 
balance the high percentage of Chinese in 
Singapore and Malaya by the high percentage 
of non-Chinese in the other states located 
in Borneo several hundred miles across the 
South China Sea. This very objective, on 
the part of the British and Malay organizers 
of Malaysia, made the Philippines unhappy 
about the new state in its belief that the 
mainland Singapore Chinese (so large in 
number) would, as citizens of Malaysia, have 
ready access to the North Borneo island terri- 
tories, some of the north eastern boundaries 
of which are within sight of the Philippines. 
Thus Chinese Communists from Singapore 
could secure a bridge from the mainland to 
the islands to the east, perhaps even to the 
Philippines. 

It was partly to ynite in order to contain 
the Chinese tide that ASA (Association of 
Southeast Asia), consisting of Thailand, 
Malaya, and the Philippines, was formed 
in 1961. In the summer of 1963, one element 
in the formation of Maphilindo » (Malaya, 
the Philippines, and Indonesia) was the 
Chinese problem the three had in common 
and the spectre of the huge giant to the 
north that someday may move southward 
down the Malay Peninsula, or eastward across 
the South China Sea. Of vital importance 
to all of us will be the reaction of the Asian 
countries now that Red China has become an 
atomic power. Will this expedite confedera- 
tion or new regional security arrangements 
by the anti-Communist nations of the area, 
or will it work some other way? 

Probably because the Philippines was our 
ward for nearly half a century and because 
we have had such close contacts, I think 
we have each, perhaps inevitably, taken each 
other too much for granted, Perhaps it can 
be said that the Filipinos expect us to be 
what we've told them that we are. We, in 
turn, expect them to be what we like to think 
that we are. 

At this particular time of troubles and 
problems in Asia, any taking for granted or 
veering away from each other would seem 
most unfortunate. As I have tried to develop 
in what I have said, I believe relations of a 
very close order and with better mutual co- 
operation, attention and understanding is 
very much in the American and I would hope 
the Philippine interest. 

Fortunately we have in many able Philip- 
pine leaders men who know us well, under- 
stand us and are most anxious to contain 
and defeat communism everywhere. That 
President Macapagal is the true friend of 
the United States seems clear from his utter- 
ances and his actions on many occasions. 
Recently he referred to Philippine-American 
relations as “such a profound affinity be- 
tween two peoples, cherishing freedom and 
democracy, that the close ties of mutual col- 
laboration and respect between them are 
virtually impregnable.” 
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HON. JOHN R. HANSEN 


OF IOWA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, January 13, 1965 


Mr. HANSEN of Iowa. Mr. Speaker, 
I would like to include in the CONGRES- 
SIONAL Recorp the excellent state of the 
State message of Gov. Harold E. 
Hughes, of Iowa, delivered at a joint ses- 
sion of the Iowa Legislature on January 
12,1965. It records some of the excellent 
progress made by the State of Iowa over 
the past 2 years. This will make this in- 
formation available to those institutions 
and individuals who otherwise would not 
have access to it. 

The message follows: 

STATE oF THE STATE MESSAGE TO THE 61ST 
GENERAL ASSEMBLY BY Hon. HaroLD E. 
HUGHES, Governor OF Iowa, JOINT SESSION, 
JANUARY 12, 1965 2 
Mr. President, Mr. Speaker, -honorable 

senators and representatives of the 61st gen- 
eral assembly, article IV, section 12 of the 
constitution of the State of Iowa sets forth 
as one of the duties of the chief executive 
that “he shall communicate, by message, to 
the general assembly, at every regular ses- 
sion, the condition of the State, and recom- 
mend such matters as he shall deem expedi- 
ent.“ 

I welcome this opportunity to meet with 
you on the first day after your convening and 
I wish you individually and collectively 
every success in the important endeavors 
before you. 

Inasmuch as I have been invited to appear 
here again on Thursday to deliver my second 
inaugural address, I shall try to make my 
remarks today somewhat shorter than the 
Code of Iowa. I don't want to wear out my 
welcome at this early stage of the session. 

From any way you approach it, the state 
of the State is a vast subject and I could 
not conceivably cover every phase of it in 
these remarks. By communicating a few 
significant facts and observations, I can only 
attempt to convey a reasonably objective in- 
terpretation of the position of our State to- 
day and the distance we have traveled in the 
past 2 years. In the inaugural message, the 
emphasis will be on my concept of where we 
should go from here. * 

A state of the State message should, as I 
see it, be something of a balance sheet, tak- 
ing note of liabilities as well as assets and 
viewing the State as a whole—its economy. 
its culture, Its aspirations and its far-flung 
system of local governments as well as the 
State government itself. 

Exactly what determines the state of & 
State? How can we define it or measure it? 
The treasury balance does not constitute it. 
although this is a relevant factor. Nor does 
the value of our industrial production, the 
rate of employment, or the number of pupils’ 
in our schools—although these facts are ex- _ 
tremely important and pertinent. 

The truth is that the state of the State is 
a qualitative as well as a quantitative mat- 
ter, The success or failure of a State 18 
gauged in the final analysis by the opportu- 
nity it affords its people for the good life in 
the highest sense of this concept. 

The state of the State involves spiritual 
as well as material considerations. The state 
of our minds has a great deal to do with the 
state of our State. 

The state of the State Involves attitudes. 
social trends, prides, prejudices, and ideals 
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the courage to venture and the willingness 
to adapt to changing conditions. From an- 
other approach, we may define the state of 
the State in terms of movement—lIs our State 
dynamic or is it static? Above all the state 
of our minds and the state of our State 
are conditioned by our degree of faith in the 
future. ‘ 

Ladies and gentlemen, Iowa in its present 
hour checks out favorably by all of these 
Standards. I do not mean, of course, that 
we have achieved the goals that all of us who 
love Iowa want her to achieve. I do mean 
that we have made historic breakthroughs 
and that we are moving in the right direction. 
The fact of the matter is that Iowa is on the 
move and on the map and I sincerely be- 
lieve that the points Iam about to make will 
bear this out. 


IOWA'S EXPANDING ECONOMY 


It seems to me fitting to begin with the 
meat and potato course—by which I refer to 
our economy: the fiscal posture of your State 
government, general economic conditions 
throughout the State, and the measure of 
our economic development during the past 
2 years. 

First, I would say that the financial posi- 
tlon of your State government is strong, 
healthy, and full of promise for the years 
ahead. I look at this not so much as a credit 
to this administration as a tribute to the 
character of our people who demand and 
have received sound, pay-as-you-go, virtually 
debt-free State government operation, 

At the end of the present biennium, on 
June 30, 1965, the comptroller estimates that 
there will be an unencumbered balance in 
the State treasury of approximately $30 mil- 
lion, At least half of this will be available to 
meet the revenue needs of the next bien- 
nium, Revenue from current taxes is ex- 
pected to increase during this biennium by 
more than 12 percent over the previous 2- 
year period. Further details on the State's 
finances will, of course, be set forth in my 
budget message early next month. 

Every citizen of this State has a right to 
be proud of the unprecedented record of 
economic growth this State has registered in 
the past 2 years. This year the value of 
Iowa's industrial production exceeded $8 bil- 
lion for the first time in our history. The 
total value of our industrial and agricultural 
production was more than $10 billion—a gain 
Of $1.2 billion from 1963. It is generally con- 
ceded that personal income will surpass the 
record figure of $6.4 billion set in 1963. Total 
employment set a new record in each of the 
past 2 years and earnings are at a record 
level. 

Iowa Development Commission figures 
show that one new mark after another was 
set in industrial growth over the past 2 
years. 

New industries, branch plants and ex- 
Pansions hit new peaks—168 such industrial 
developments in 1963 and a leap to 278 last 
year. Employment opportunities created 
on the production line numbered 6,093 in 
1963; then mounted to 6,876 in 1964. Capital 
investment in plants and equipment—the 
basis for a major source of State and local 
Tevenue—was reported at more than $134 
million last year, nearly double the 1963 
Tecord total of over $70 million, 

More than 100 branch plants were estab- 
lished in Iowa during the 2-year period, 
indicating an increasing awareness of Iowa's 
potential on the part of out-of-State manu- 
facturers. However, it is particularly re- 
assuring to note that our existing industries 
affirmed their confidence in the future of 
our State by announcing more than 180 ex- 
Pansions of their Iowa plants. 

These figures do not include the additional 
job opportunities created in the trades and 
services as the direct result of industrial ex- 
pansion; neither do they reflect the in- 
creased personal income nor the growth in 
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tax revenue to State and local governments 
which results from such economic growth. 

The total value of manufactured goods 
for 1964, at $8.1 billion, represents a 
17-percent increase over the 1963 record 
figure. Contrasted with the nearly steady 
level of farm marketings, which maintained 
Iowa’s leading position in agriculture, this 
total serves to point up the need for in- 
creased efforts toward greater diversification 
in our economy. 

One of the major efforts in the direction 
of such diversification took place over the 
past 2 years in the field of tourist promo- 
tion. It is regrettable that all Americans— 
and all Iowans—are not yet fully aware of 
our State’s vacation and recreational assets. 
But we can pride ourselves on participation 
in development of the four-State Hiawatha 
Pioneer Trail, the first major promotion of 
its kind ever undertaken in Iowa; we can 
reflect with confidence on the average in- 
crease in attendance of more than 20 percent 
at Iowa's major travel attractions, and we 
can readily measure the rising tourist in- 
terest in Iowa by the ever-increasing volume 
of requests and inquiries about the State's 
attractions. 

While Iowa's economic progress has in some 
measure refiected the general prosperity of 
the Nation, there is no question but that we 
have made significant gains in our own 
right as a State. Total personal income 
in thé State last year rose by 5.3 percent, 
compared to a 4.9 increase over the Nation 
as a whole; per capita income was up 5.1 per- 
cent, compared to a national increase of 
only 3.4 percent. Department store sales 
have shown about a 4-percent growth in the 
past year; time deposits in banks, together 
with checking transaction volume, are 
higher, and general retail sales reports are 
favorable. Nonagricultural employment in- 
creased by 2.6 percent over 1963, tending to 
offset the continuing drop in farm employ- 
ment. 

In addition, the latest employment figures 
show Iowa with the lowest rate of unem- 
ployment in the Nation, although there is 
still a more-than-adequate supply of efi- 
cient and productive workers to attract new 
industry, and there are areas of underem- 
ployment which cry out for assistance in 
helping themselves through area develop- 
ment programs and other cooperative gov- 
ernmental aids. 

This record industrial growth in Iowa in 
the past 2 years did not take place without 
the concerted effort of individual. citizens, 
community groups, and governmental Kod- 
jes. Credit should be given to the Iowa 
Development Commission and some 250 local 
development groups in the State. Credit 
should be given to the last session of this 
general assembly which adopted a signifi- 
cant legislation to spur industrial develop- 
ment and to attain wider utilization of our 
agricultural products. Oredit should be 
given to industrial and financial leaders who 
gave impetus to our industrial promotion by 
participating in the “sell Iowa” trips to Chi- 
cago, the Twin Cities, and New York, and 
who are presently serving on my State eco- 
nomic advisory council. Credit should go to 
our universities, to labor, and to farm organ- 
izations, all of whom have lent their 
enthusiasm and their effort to this common 
cause. Credit should be given to local citi- 
zens, both rural and urban, who have par- 
ticipated in area development committees 
that have organized and begun functioning 
in the past 2 years. 

In other words, we are seeing for the first 
time what can be done to advance the com- 
mon good when we have a truly cooperative 
effort behind the endeavor, 

ADMINISTRATION 


In the State administration we have in- 
stituted a regular series of interdepart- 
mental meeting and a weekly get-together 
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of department heads in order to eliminate 
duplication of effort and to achieve greater 
coordination between the departments of 
State government. We have presented the 
first public hearing on the State budget in 
history. We have expanded the use of data 
processing and other modern business meth- 
ods in State departments. By the creation 
of a Governor's commission on State and 
local government, we have broken ground in 
what we hope will be a new era of coopera- 
tion between State and local government and 
between the various units of local govern- 
ment. Efficiency of tax collections has been 
sharpened by further implementation of the 
agreement with the Federal Government for 
cross-checking of State and Federal returns 
and by the exchange of information between 
State agencies. We have been able to oper- 
ate the State government during the past 2 
years from current revenues and at the same 
time to increase the State treasury surplus. 


BREAKTHROUGHS TOWARD PROGRESS 


In the past 2 years, more important break- 
throughs toward progress have been made 
in Iowa than in any similar period in the 
current century. I would like at this time 
to express my appreciation to the last ses- 
sion of the general assembly for their ex- 
traordinary -contributions—and I convey 
this now personally to those members in 
this chamber today who served in the 60th 
session of our legislature. I would like also 
to express my appreciation to the dedicated 
people in the departments of State govern- - 
ment who have given outstanding service 
during the past biennium in carrying out 
new laws and in working administratively to 
reach new levels of efficiency and economy 
in government. The State of Iowa is a bet- 
ter place in which to live because of the ef- 
fort of these people. 

It is no secret to anyone familiar with 
the recent history of this State that for a 
considerable period we were trapped in a 
treadmill of negative thinking. This con- 
sisted on the one hand of a passionate de- 
votion to the status quo with the related idea 
that anyone who was willing to discuss the 
State's problems realistically was "“down- 
grading’ the State. On the other hand, we 
heard, far too often, the statement “Tt can't 
be done in Iowa.” 

In the past 2 years we have seen that many 
things which people said couldn't be done 
have been done. 

In the special session of the legislature in 
1964, a temporary reapportionment plan was 
adopted that gave all of our people reason- 
able equality of voting rights for the first 
time in this century. In my opinion, this en- 
actment has had a tremendously beneficial 
effect on the morale and self-respect of the 
majority of citizens of Iowa and has con- 
tributed to the fresh outlook we find in our 
State today. 

The 60th general assembly made history 
by enacting a liquor control law providing 
for liquor by the drink with strict enforce- 
ment provisions. As you all know, this 
marked the end of the era of the wide-open 
illegal bars and key clubs in Iowa where any- 
one, adult or minor, could buy illegal liquor 
Py the drink in open contempt of the State 
aw. 

Many other legislative milestones were 
registered by the last regular session of the 
general assembly. 

Public utility regulation, providing protec- 
tion to the consumer was enacted after 50 
years of fruitless effort in this area. Regula- 
tion of public utilities under the Iowa State 
Commerce Commission in the past 2 years 
has resulted in reduction of utility rates by 
$5 million annually—without a formal rate 


case, 

The first significant legislation in this 
century to provide home rule for Iowa's cities 
and towns was adopted, and while the con- 
stitutionality of this particular measure is 
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in doubt, there is no question in my mind 
that the way has now been cleared for 
whatever action may be required to confer 
upon local communities the long-needed 
power of self-determination in local affairs, 
A new law was enacted to provide citizens 
of Iowa undiluted property tax relief in the 
form of interest on current operating funds 
of local governments. Fair employment prac- 
tices legislation was adopted for the first time 
in our history. This was followed by an 
executive order from this administration to 
eliminate discrimination for reasons of race, 
creed or color in State government. An ef- 
fective law for brucellosis control was en- 
acted. Pensions for government employees 
were increased. Workmen’s compensation 
laws were improved. Medical aid to the aged 
under the Kerr-Mills Act was implemented. 


EDUCATION 


In the past 2 years, progress has been made 
in the service areas of State government that 
must be sustained if the bright promise of 
our economic growth is not to wither on the 
vine. 

There is no more important service of gov- 
ernment than the education of our youth. 
In Iowa we have over 600,000 pupils enrolled 
in our elementary and secondary schools. 
The education of these pupils costs the citi- 
zens of Iowa approximately $300 million an- 
nually. While the total cost seems large, 
the average investment of approximately $500 
per pupil is small when you consider the 
task of preparing a person for a lifetime of 
occupational and civic competency. 

In the past biennium and in the past dec- 
ade, Iowa has made substantial improve- 
ments in its public elementary and secondary 
schools. In 1953-54, there were 4,492 school 
districts in Iowa. For this school year, there 
are 1,097 school districts in the State. Four 
hundred and fifty-nine of these are high 
school districts. It should be acknowledged, 
however, that school district reorganization 
is not complete. Clearly Iowa does not need 
1,100 districts to educate 600,000 elementary 
and secondary pupils. 

The quality of instruction that Iowa chil- 
dren have available to them has also im- 
proved in recent years. With respect to 
academic qualifications, 46 percent of our 
high school teachers and 10.8 percent of our 
elementary school teachers now hold master’s 
degrees. Almost 100 percent of our high 
school teachers and 50.5 percent of our ele- 
mentary school teachers hold B.A. degrees 
and this percentage is increasing yearly. 

Time does not permit the listing of other 
advances that have been made in public 
school education. Obviously, school reorga- 
nization and teachers’ qualifications are only 
two phases of a vast complex of problems. 
Our objective, as I see it, is to provide first- 
class educational opportunity for all of the 
children and youth of this State—and adults 
as well where retraining is required—wher- 
ever they reside or whatever their individual 
capacities may be. It is a big order, I know. 
And new answers to curriculum, structure, 
and support patterns will be required to meet 
this all-important objective. 

The importance of higher education to our 
economic development, as well as to our cul- 
tural development, has never been so widely 
appreciated as at the present time. The 
period between this legislative session ond 
the last has seen many and im- 
provements at our three public institutions 
of higher learning. The retirement of Dr. 
Hilton and Dr. Hancher after long periods 
of distinguished service to the State pre- 
sented the board of regents with a formidable 
problem of finding qualified successors. The 
board, in my opinion, met this problem with 
the utmost wisdom. As a result, I would say 
to you that in Dr. Bowen, Dr. Parks, and Dr. 
Maucker we have three of the top educational 
leaders in the Nation to head our institutions 
of higher learning. ` 
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For the record, our three large State-sup- 
ported institutions have nearly a 25-percent 
larger enrollment this year than in the school 
year of 1960-61. In the last 10 years, the 
number of students at these same 3 schools 
has grown from 21,000 to 32,000. This mas- 
sive increase in enrollment will continue in 
the years ahead and presents problems which 
must be met and I am sure they will be met. 

During the. 1964 special session, a higher 
education facilities commission was estab- 
Ushed to develop a State plan in order that 
public junior colleges and Iowa’s public and 
private institutions of higher learning might 
receive Federal funds for the construction 
of school buildings. 

Towa subsequently became one of the first 
18 States to obtain Federal approval of its 
State plan. Applications totaling nearly $2.5 
million from nine public and private insti- 
tutions were approved by the commission in 
December and forwarded to the US. Office of 
Education. Applications for the remaining 
$1.4 million available to Iowa during the cur- 
rent fiscal year will be received by the Iowa 
commission during the next few months. 


PUBLIC SAFETY 


In the area of public safety, our prime 
concern in Iowa, as in all the other States, 
is with traffic safety. With the explosive in- 
crease of traffic on our highways, the tragic 
rise of traffic accidents and fatalities has 
become epidemic in Iowa as in other parts 
of the Nation. To cope with this shocking 
situation, the department of public safety 
and county and municipal traffic officers 
throughout the State have joined in an all- 
out program. 

To coordinate these efforts, we organized 
the Governor's Traffic Safety Coordinating 
Committee, composed of top leaders in the 
executive, judicial, and legislative branches 
of State, county and municipal government 
and initiated the following programs in en- 
forcement, education, and engineering: 

Revitalization of the division of safety 
education, issuance of temporary driving 
permits to every first-year operator, estab- 
lishment of the community conference for 
better driving and the driver improvement 
clinic, implementation of the implied consent 
law, installation of electronic data processing 
and use of social security numbers to keep 
closer tab on the records of nearly 1,600,000 
licensed drivers in Iowa, the calling of the 
first traffic court conference in Iowa since 
1945, and various other measures, 

No stone has been left unturned within 
the authority the State now has to deal 
with this overriding problem. This is an 
area in which several measures of important 
legislation will be requested of the present 
session of the general assembly. 

In other areas of public safety during this 
biennium, the Bureau of Criminal Investi- 
gation has initiated a program of assigning 
resident agents to the field in order to work 
more effectively with local law enforcement 
Officials. The fire marshal's office, for the 
first time in recent history, has brought up 
to date its inspection program of schools 
and nursing homes and has inaugurated a 
broad, new program of fire prevention. 

HIGHWAYS 


In this age of spectacular progress in 
transportation, one of the most important 
responsibilities of your State government 
is in the construction and maintenance of 
highways. Last fall, the highway commis- 
sion completed its 324th mile of four-lane 
divided interstate highway—the final link 
between Des Moines and the east coast. 
In terms of interstate highways completed 
and scheduled for construction in the 5- 
year period ahead, Iowa holds a position 
at the forefront among the States. 

In the meantime, the State's primary — 
tem has not been neglected. Rebe 
of several of our important cross-State pri- 
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mary routes has been underway to bring 
these heavily traveled highways up to 
present-day standards. While the ultimate 
goal has been to modernize the entire high- 
way system, a program of curb removal on 
existing narrow highways and of widening 
of narrow bridges has been conducted in 
the interests of highway safety. Curb fill- 
ing or the placing of an asphalt mat between 
the “lip curbs” on 407 miles of narrow high- 
Ways has been completed and contracts have 
been let for the widening of 29 narrow 
bridges in the primary system in the past 
2 years. 

Actual highway construction accomplished 
in the past 2 years includes the following: 
77 miles of four-lane interstate paving; 303 
miles of primary pavement incl 32 
miles of rural highway four-laning; 352 miles 
of grading, which includes 106 miles of 
four-lane interstate grading; 47 miles of 
widening narrow highways; 228 miles of re- 
surfacing; and 2,668 highway bridges, cul- 
verts, and roadway pipe culvert, 

CONSERVATION 


No area of the State government is closer 
to my heart than the conservation of our 
natural resources and the administration of 
our outdoor recreation facilities. Perhaps 
the most salient contribution of the con- 
servation commission in the past 2 years 
has been the development of long-range 
plans for conservation and recreation in 
Iowa that kindle the imagination to the 
potentials that exist in these important 
areas. 

In addition, I would report that 9 million 
visitors used our State parks in 1964; that 
we have the longest pheasant season 
the highest small-game population in his- 
tory; that we substantially increased the 
forest acreage under the State's jurisdiction; 
that we completed construction of a fish 
hatchery, aquaria, and laboratory at Clear 
Lake; and that we reorganized our fish and 
game administration and made major im- 
provements in several parks. 

HUMAN RESOURCE PROGRAMS 


In the human resource areas of mental 
health and mental retardation, programs for 
the physically handicapped, public health, 
social welfare, and corrections, the pattern 
was generally one of continuing progress 
with some exceptions. 

In mental health, perhaps the most en- 
couraging index of progress has been the in- 
creased interest and effort on the local level 
in providing community mental health 
services. While the State can provide mod- 
ern hospitals and hospital schools and can 
provide effective leadership in mental health 
programs, in the final analysis a large share 
of the responsibility must devolve upon the 
local community. Large State institutions 
and unwieldly, costly State programs are not 
the answer to an effective State program in 
mental health. 

Although our overall effort in social wel- 
fare in Iowa is substantial, there are phases 
in the financing and administration of the 
program that need shoring up. In my opin- 
jon, the present schedule of paying 75 per- 
cent of basic living needs to ADC families 
is inadequate. So also is the handling of 
the 1,231 seriously handicapped adults in 
the aid to disabled assistance group who are 
not provided any medical care under the 
present program. Administratively, I be- 
lieve that greater emphasis should be placed 
on existing programs for rehabilitation of 
recipierits, such as training ADC mothers to 
become self-supporting. 

To those who look with jaundiced eye on 
all welfare programs; I would say, as I have 
in the past, that adequate, efficiently admin- 
istered welfare programs are a sound public 
investment, while inadequate, halfhearted 
programs are a waste of the taxpayers’ money- 
Antiwelfare people point out to us that 
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there are sometimes second and third gen- 
eration welfare recipients. I would point 
out to them that inadequate programs that 
demean, rather than efficiently build on the 
self-reliance of the recipients, are the breed- 
ing grounds of family patterns requiring pub- 
lic assistance from generation to generation. 

The State department of public health has 
Operated well within the stringently inade- 
Quate limitations of its budget. With the 
death of Dr. Zimmerer in 1963, the State lost 
one of its most devoted public servants. It is 
& credit to our State’s potential that we have 
been able to attract a man of the caliber of 
Dr. Long to the position of acting com- 
missioner of public health. 

The State’s modern and progressive pro- 
gram in corrections has moved ahead stead- 
ily in the past biennium, although it was 
marred, as you know, by some costly and 
regrettable disturbances among inmates at 
the penal institutions, The situations from 
which these incidents arose have been rem- 
edied and every precaution has been taken 
to prevent future recurrence. The board of 
control and I have been united in our sup- 
Port of the modern of treatment, 
training, and rehabilitation which represents 
the best thinking in modern penology. Al- 
though the post of director of corrections 
is presently vacant, the board is in the 
Process of interviewing qualified prospects 
for the position and we are confident it will 
be filled in the near future. . 

Through the diligent effort of a highly 
competent parole board, probation and pa- 
role have been increased in the last few 
years with a resultant decline in prison 
Populations since 1962. It is 1 that 
there has been no marked increase in viola- 
tion of paroles during this period. 

Advancements made in the institutions 
under the board in the current biennium in- 
clude the development of a new program at 
the State Training School for Boys at El- 
dora that has attracted national attention 
and the establishment of new vocational 
programs for rehabilitation at the men's re- 
formatory at Anamosa. 

The functioning of government is never 
Perfect, and even today there are many hu- 
man needs that are not being adequately 
met in Iowa. Yet as I reflect on the vast and 
farflung operations of government in Iowa, 
I can think of many distinguished services 
being performed day in and day out in which 
every Iowan can take pride. In downtown 
Des Moines on any day, you will see many 
persons moving about the streets with white 
canes—and you will know that this is part 
of the great work that is being done by the 
commission for the blind in teaching the 
newly blinded to make their way in life. 
In our wards for retarded children at our 
State hospitals, in the university labora- 
tories where instruments are devised to re- 
cord the mysteries of outer space, in the vo- 
cational rehabilitation of human beings 
With shattered bodies * * * in these and 
Countless other areas you may find reason 
for pride in this State. I only regret that 
time does not permit me to touch on more 
of these vital services that attest to our 
humanity and civilization as a people. 

AGRICULTURE 


A year ago, as you all know, Iowa harvested 
its first billion-dollar corn crop. We have 
long been known as the State where the tall 
corn grows. God willing, we will always 
bear this proud title. 

While the value of manufactured goods 
produced in Iowa now exceeds the value of 
agricultural products by more than three 
times, farming is still our basic industry. 
This is an economic fact and not a senti- 
mental cliche. 

In discussing the state of our State, I 
think we must face the fact that in this 
period when our State and National econo- 
Mies are surging to new levels of prosperity 
in other sectors, many Iowa farmers are 
facing economic crisis. This should be a 
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matter of intense concern to every urban 
citizen of the State as well as our farm peo- 
ple, for nothing has a more profound effect 
upon the overall well-being of Iowa than the 
state of our farm economy. 

It is my personal conviction that we are 
entering in Iowa a new era of cooperation 
and mutual understanding—and this may 
well be the most important single develop- 
ment bearing upon the state of our State. 

The lines that once separated rural and 
urban Iowa are fading fast. I believe non- 
farm people in Iowa are developing a more 
enlightened understanding of farmers and 
their problems. This is of the utmost im- 
portance, since for the good of all, we need 
to present, as a State, a united front to the 
Nation and to the world on behalf of Iowa 
agriculture, 

Along the same lines, I think that Iowans 
as a whole are developing a fairer and more 
mature understanding of the problems and 
legitimate aspirations of the working men 
and women of the State. They are beginning 
to realize that the factory worker or me- 
chanic who is their neighbor and fellow 
church member is still the same person as 
part of a labor organization. 

It is generally acknowledged that Iowa's 
labor force is of the highest quality that may 
be found. It goes without saying that much 
of the credit for recent advancements in our 
State's economy must go to labor. 

I hope and believe that the old age of stub- 
born prejudice and dark distrust toward 
working people and labor organizations is 
drawing to a close in Iowa. 

In this hour of unlimited promise for our 
State, no Iowan can afford to be antibusiness, 
antilabor, antifarmer, antigovernment or 
antiprogress. No Iowan can afford to look 
with suspicion at his neighbor because of the 
occupation he follows, the church he attends 
or because of the color of his skin. 

At long last, ladies and gentlemen, I be- 
lieve we have begun to free ourselves from the 
bullheaded prejudices that have cramped 
our spirit and retarded our growth in years 
gone by. 

Our future depends upon our ability to act 
as a united people. In a very real sense for 
Iowans, the state of our State is dependent 
on the State of our Union, one with another. 

Through a conscious effort to achieve high- 
er levels of cooperation and mutual under- 
standing, we can all become better Iowans. 


Kenneth H. Burns, Maritime Adminis- 
tration, Honored 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
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HON. OLIN E. TEAGUE 


OF TEXAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, January 13, 1965 


Mr. TEAGUE of Texas. Mr. Speaker, 
I was pleased to learn recently that a 
native of my home State of Texas has 
been awarded a high honor for superior 
performance in connection with his du- 
ties in the Maritime Commission. I am 
inserting below a letter addressed to Mr. 
Burns signed by Maritime Administra- 
tor Nicholas Johnson: 

U.S. DEPARTMENT OF COMMERCE, — 
MARITIME ADMINISTRATION, 
Washington, D.C., December 24, 1964. 

Mr. KENNETH H. BURNS, 
Office of the General Counsel, 
Maritime Administration, 
Washington, D.C. 

Dear Ken: Recently I personally approved 
a cash award for your markedly superior 
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performance of duties in connection with the 
NS Savannah program. 

This award is a token of my appreciation 
for the remarkable degree of initiative and 
personal drive that you have shown in your 

t since I designated you as my 
Special Assistant for Public Affairs in May 
of 1964. Your achievements in this regard 
Tefiect creditably not only upon yourself but 
upon the Maritime Administration as a 
whole. 

May I extend my sincere personal con- 
gratulations to you, and assure you of my 
best wishes for your continued success, 

Sincerely yours, 
NICHOLAS JOHNSON, 
Maritime Administrator. 


The International Road Federation 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


- HON. ROBERT E. JONES 


OF ALABAMA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, January 13, 1965 


Mr. JONES of Alabama. Mr. Speaker, 
one of the leading organizations in the 
development of highways throughout the 
entire world is the International Road 
Federation. As a member of the Com- 
mittee on Public Works, I am familiar 
with the fine work now being done by 
this organization to bring about the best 
highway systems in all parts of the 
world, 

One of the leading figures in the In- 
ternational Road Federation is an old 
friend and a distinguished administrator, 
its president, Mr, Robert O. Swain. On 
January 12, 1965, Mr. Swain delivered a 
most important and instructive talk on 
the question of road problems before the 
Highway Research Board in Washing- 
ton. Mr. Swain’s statement has so much 
merit that I offer it for publication in the 
CONGRESSIONAL RECORD. 

The text of Mr. Swain's address fol- 
lows: 

ROAD AND ROAD TRANSPORT RESEARCH AND DE- 
VELOPMENT, WORLDWIDE 
(Presented at the Highway Research Board, 

National Academy of Sciences, Washington, 

D.C., January 12, 1965, by Robert O. Swain, 

president, International Road Federation) 

Due to the widespread usage of the Eng- 
lish language and the large circulation of 
American publications, road researchers and 
roadbuilders abroad have easy access to U.S. 
research results. But this is a one-way in- 
formation fiow, and it puts Americans in 
an unfavorable position: U.S. roadbuilders 
are definitely a “have not” group when it 
comes to access to research and development 
information from other parts of the world. 

Over the 5-year period 1958-63, the free 
nations of the world increased their expendi- 
tures for highways by almost half—from 
$16.7 billion in 1958 to more than $23.82 
billion in 1963. In the same period, the num- 
ber of motor vehicles in these countries rose 
by more than a third—from 106.6 to 144.6 
million. 

Sometime in this year of 1965, highway ex- 
penditures in the free countries of the world, 
outside of the United States, will equal 
those in the United States. In view of this 
tremendous growth, it becomes evident that 
initiative, ingenuity, and professional quali- 
fications must exist in many parts of the 
world. x 

The new and realistic highway facilities 
that are now being planned and constructed 
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abroad are the product of trained engineers 
and economists scattered throughout the 
world. Many such works are being under- 
taken by the almost 400 graduates of the 
International Road Federation fellowship 
program, which has given graduate engineers 
from some 80 countries an academic year 
of advanced study in the United States. 
Skilled engineering talent is now global. No 
one country holds a monopoly on either 
problems or approaches to their solutions, 
The United States must give greater acknowl- 
edgement to the work being done abroad. 

If a needed highway job is to be done eco- 
nomically, speedily, and in accordance with 
the best standards, the builders and plan- 
ners must have access to the results of re- 
search and development on an international 
scale. Enormous amounts of time and money 
can be and have been wasted, simply because 
engineers are not aware of the experience and 
findings of their peers in other parts of the 
world. 

The problem is not that there has not 
been im t research and development 
work done globally. Rather, it is that in- 
formation already obtained has not been co- 
ordinated and is not available here in the 
United States and elsewhere when and where 
it may be needed. 

The problem of coordination is a vast one 
and it is compounded by differences in lan- 
guage, economics, and objectives. But per- 
haps the most important reason for failure of 
previous attempts has been the inability to 
utilize qualified professional personnel for 
direct observation and interview purposes. 
Questionnaires have long been obsolete for 
real scientific purposes, having proved par- 
ticularly annoying (and thus gone unan- 
swered) to men devoting full time to a scien- 
tific or technical operation. 

The answer must be found in the creation 
of methods and channels through which re- 
search and development data covering roads 
and road transport internationally can be col- 
lected, codified, and made readily accessibie. 
We emphsaize that such a system for infor- 
mation storage and retrieval must be pre- 
dicated on the practical accessibility of the 
information which will be of direct use and 
value to highway planners, designers, econo- 
mists, researchers, equipment manufacturers, 
and others allied in the transport field. 

International Road Federation, recogniz- 
ing, as do so many other groups, the Impor- 
tance of research and edveolpment and the 
need for closer liaison among all interested 
in highways and highway transport, last year 
suggested a three-point program that would 
include (1) an inventory of current R. & D. 
work in the general field of highways and 
highway transport worldwide; (2) a detailed 
analysis of the individual current programs, 
for classification as to intent, and particu- 
larly to discover any parallel efforts that 
could or should be coordinated; and (3) 
designation or establishment of some agency, 
either public or private, to maintain current 
information on R. & D. progress and pro- 
grams, and distirbute this information to 
interested agencies or individuals most prob- 
ably combining the use of computer tech- 
nology in this respect. 

The Bureau of Public Roads offered both 
financial and technical support so that the 
first phase of the proposal could proceed. 

Obviously the degree of success or any in- 
ventory is dependent largely upon the de- 
velopment and careful application of an 
effective methodology for the collection of 
the information. A methodology appropriate 
to the proposed preliminary inventory was 
developed in cooperation with the Bureau 
of Public Roads and the School of Engineer- 
ing of the Massachusetts Institute of Tech- 
nology. Four European countries were 
selected for the field studies and two engi- 
neers from the Virginia Department of High- 
ways, long experienced in highway research, 
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ease teeters to carry out the initial field 
wor 

During the course of the past summer 
these engineers visited Denmark, Sweden, 
Germany, and Italy. Their schedules were 
arranged through the national road associa- 
tions affiliated with the International Road 
Federation in each of the four countries. 
They were accomapnied on many of these 
visits by graduates of IRF fellowship pro- 
gram who, of course, were entirely conversant 
with both the language utilized in the inter- 
views and the subject matter. 

The work this summer brought further in- 
formation on a total of 278 current research 
projects. 

The results of these interviews add to our 
conviction that a system for improved inter- 
national intercommunications on highway 
research and development would more than 
pay for its cost. In the countries visited, 
for example, research and development pro- 
grams parallel both in nature and in the 
stage of advancement those recently com- 
pleted, now underway or planned in the 
United States. This fact alone should alert 
us to the potential benefits that may be 
possible through closer coordination and 
more complete exchange of information. 

Many examples could be cited of specific 
benefits where there has been such an in- 
ternational exchange. Some of the early 
road construction in the United States, for 
instance, was guided by the research findings 
of Thomas Loudon MacAdam in England 
who pioneered the macadam road. More 
recently, the tellurometer, developed in 
South Africa, received almost overnight ac- 
ceptance and use in this country because 
of its proven advantages. The automatic 
scanning correlator (Auscor) developed in 
Canada, greatly expedited the remarkable 
advancements in data collection, processing 
and presentation in the United States. 

For some years now, German cities have 
had in operation their green wave system 
of staggered timing of traffic signals com- 
bined with supplementary warnings to in- 
dicate how fast a motorist must travel to 
make the next light. Research in Germany 
was the basis for these systems, It also 
stimulated the development of the traffic 
pacer system in this country as well as 
other research on traffic signal timing. 

Today, because of the close parallel be- 
tween highway research and development 
programs in this country, in the four coun- 
tries visited last summer and probably in 
many more, the opportunity for mutual ben- 
efits through improved international ex- 
change of knowledge is tremendous. A 
great deal of emphasis is currently being 
placed upon urban transportation planning 
all over the world. At Gothenburg, Sweden, 
for example, where the population of 500,- 
000 may be doubled in 10 years, a team of 
engineers and statisticians in the city plan- 
ning office is preparing a comprehensive plan 
for a mass transport system embracing a 
number of different modes of travel. In the 
United States, no program of highway proj- 
ects in urban areas of more than 50,000 
population can be approved after July 1, 
1965, for Federal-aid participation unless the 
projects are based upon a continuing com- 
prehensive planning process, embracing 
various modes of transportation and carried 
on cooperatively by State and local com- 
munities. This need for better urban trans- 
portation is felt in almost every country. 
Coordination of this global effort would be 
a tremendous forward step toward providing 
the urban communities of the world with a 
sound basis for the development of efficient 
and effective transportation systems. 

Many countries are now using orthotropic 
plate highway bridges. These bridges are 
still in the experimental stage in the United 
States where design details, fabrication, erec- 
tion and other factors are being studied. It 
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might be beneficial if the research and ex- 
perience of other countries were available. 
For instance, in Germany, zigzag, transverse 
ribs are welded to the deck plate to keep 
the bituminous concrete surface from dis- 
placing under traffic. 

There are many other instances where the 
findings of research and development in just 
the four countries visited would be well 
worth study by highway engineers in the 
United States and in other countries. In 
Italy, for example, a very highly developed 
technique for employing models in the de- 
sign of bridges was noted. A noted paye- 
ment expert has proposed, on the basis of his 
studies, to make final thickness designs from 
plate bearing tests upon the completed sub- 
grade. This technique should be compatible 
with current practices in the United States 
where grading and paving contracts often 
are let separately. 

Vibratory pile driving using ultra sonic 
equipment 1s often used in other countries 
but only experimentally in the United States. 
A project was noted on a German program 
for the evaluation of infrared radiation for 
the removal of ice and snow. A special 
bituminous concrete is being developed to 
withstand conditions at bus stops, A test 
road is being constructed for the purpose of 
evaluating diagonal finishing equipment for 
stabilized base course and concrete surface 
construction. 

Probably becaues accident rates in most 
European countries are even higher than 
ours, a major effort is being directed toward 
improving the safety of road designs. The 
method of development and refinement of 
devices for measuring slipperiness is given 
high priority in Germany at Stuttgart and 
Berlin; in Denmark at Copenhagen; and in 
Sweden, most particularly at Stockholm's 
National Road Research Institute. We have 
already learned much from some of these 
programs. 

A fuller exchange could increase these 
benefits. As one example, a special skid 
trailer designed to measure the effectiveness 
of steel-studded tires on icy roads has show? 
that the use of studs in the tires can improve 
skid resistance at least as much as the use 
of abrasives on the pavement. U.S. tire 
manufacturers are now beginning to make 
these tires. Only recently the District of 
Columbia authorized the use of them but 
only for this winter. Damage to street sur- 
faces, hazards to other vehicles, effectiveness, 
and other factors will be studied before use 
will be authorized permanently. Here again 
knowledge of experience in other countries 
would be helpful. 

Other traffic safety projects include full 
scale tests, in Denmark and Italy, of a variety 
of types of median barriers and guardrails. 
The need for effective guardrails is obvious 
when one travels the no-speed-limit auto- 
bahnen and autostrade and notices the nar- 
tow medians separating opposing traffic lanes. 
Mutual benefit to all would accrue from im- 
proved communication. 

This brief review would not be complete 
without mention of the spectacular model 
studies of bridges and other structures at 
the Institute of Experimental Studies of 
Models and Structures (Ismes) at Bergamo, 
Italy; of the annual full scale tests in the 
mountains of northern Italy of various types 
of snow removal equipment conducted by 
the Technical University of Turin, and of the 
full sale tests, in the backyard of the Tech- 
nical University of Aachen, of many types of 
construction equipment being developed in 
the very progressive Federal Republic of 
Germany. 

This information has now been inven- 
toried, analyzed, and submitted to the Bu- 
reau of Public Roads for inclusion in a stor- 
age and retrieval system now being developed 
by BPR and the Highway Research Board. 
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As a result of this pilot fieldwork, IRF now 
Tecommends a continuation of the program 
to include 80 additional countries. The in- 
terview sheets and other items of meth- 
Odology for use in future studies have been 
revised and refined in accordance with the 
experience of the past summer, 

As an adjunct to this work, and with the 
Cooperation of Prof. Nicolas E. Manasseh, 
of the Department of Engineering, American 
University of Beirut, the IRF simultaneously 
looked into the broad activities in the field 
of information storage for road and road 
transport research and development which 
are underway outside of the four countries 
in which the pilot field survey was con- 
ducted. Coverage of course was restrictive 
and based only on materials available here in 
Washington. 

The salient factor which emerged was the 
Sommanding importance of on-going re- 
Search and development activities through- 
Sut Europe. Our conclusion is that their 
diversity and depth are of such consequence 
that the American road engineer can no 
longer afford to ignore this work. 

Research organizations exist in strength 
in many parts of the world. Among the out- 
Standing, according to the data we were able 
to collect, are the Committee for Scientific 
Research of the Organization for Economic 
Cooperation and Development, the Central 
Laboratory of Bridges and Roads of the 
French Ministry of Public Works, the Cana- 
dian Good Roads Association, and the British 
Road Research Laboratory. 

The Committee for Scientific Research of 
the OECD is conducting an investigation 
Which includes three phases: (1) the study 
Of a multilanguage thesaurus and its adapt- 
ability to coding and analytical summaries; 
(2) determining the probable extent of co- 
Operation between laboratories and services 
already publishing abstracts; and (3) ex- 
amining the practical means of publishing 
analytical summaries. The Central Labo- 
ratory of the French Ministry of Public 
Works is doing a remarkable job of trans- 
lating into French some 80 foreign publi- 
cations. In 1963 it acquired more than 745 
books and brochures and 540 microfilms, 
Photocopies, and translations. 

The Canadian Good Roads Association has 
in effect been the central research organiza- 
tion for Canada and in cooperation with 
agencies here in the United States, has done 
& most creditable job. A recent publication 
entitled “Road Research in Canada in 1963” 
is probably one of the best catalogs of its 
type in the field. 

Because of a common language, the High- 
Way Research Board and other agencies in 
the United States are well versed in the ac- 
tivities of the Road Research Laboratory in 
Great Britain. 

In a modest manner, IRF itself has ini- 
tlated a document center in Bern, Switzer- 
land, where we are abstracting articles, some 
Covering research and development. In 1964 
We published two volumes of abstracts, the 
last one of which contains over 120 projects, 
each abstract from 60 to 600 words. 

In closing, let me again stréss that research 
and development is not an end in itself. 
Neither is a system for storage and retrieval. 
The real value of information obtained and 
the accessibility of that information must be 
measured only in its end use and value to 
those working in the field of land transport 
improvement. Accordingly, it is logical to 
Suggest that any international center de- 
Voted to the distribution of research and de- 
velopment material should be able to make 
that material available in any of the several 
basic languages which command the greatest 
Use throughout the world. Translation of 
technical articles in the road and road trans- 
Port field in the area of research and develop- 
ment must be made by qualified personnel 
Proficient in both the language at hand and 
in general technical background. Here in 
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the United States we are guilty of a major 
omission, since there are few facilities for 
ready translation of the wide source of multi- 
language technical articles. These facilities 
should be made available to the road pro- 
fession without delay. 

It is interesting to note that recognition 
of an allied omission was made recently by 
the Ford Foundation with a $750,000 grant to 
the University of Texas to help improve and 
expand the translation of foreign literary 
works, 

There is an urgent need for close liaison 
and worldwide coordination in this impor- 
tant field of highway research. We would 
foresee, in the not too distant future, the 
establishment of an international center 
through which the results of worldwide re- 
search could be made available to any group, 
country, or interested organization, in a 
basic language utilized within the requesting 
country and for inclusion in its own storage 
and retrieval system, if desired, 

Admittedly considerable expense would be 
involved to bring this research utopia about. 
However, in relation to the great economic 
and social advantages which would accrue 
worldwide, the price would be small indeed. 


Uncle Billy Frost Marks His 102d 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. WALTER ROGERS 


OF TEXAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, January 13, 1965 


Mr. ROGERS of Texas. Mr. Speaker, 
everyone in my home city of Pampa, Tex., 
loves Mr. William B. Frost—or “Uncle 
Billy,” as we all call him. Last Saturday, 
Uncle Billy Frost celebrated his 102d 
birthday. At the Pampa Senior Citizens’ 
Center, of which Uncle Billy is a charter 
member, he told a friend that what he 
wanted most for his birthday was for 
all his friends to visit—not to bring gifts, 
but to bring themselves and big smiles. 

Uncle Billy Frost is truly a pioneer in 
the now-great U.S. petroleum industry. 
His father drilled a well in Drake, Pa. 
generally credited with originating the 
petroleum industry and at age 14 Uncle 
Billy himself went to work pumping oil 
wells. 

A staff writer for the Pampa Daily 
News, the newspaper’s women's editor 
Peggy Jo Ormson, marked the occasion 
of Uncle Billy’s 102d birthday with an 
excellent article about this wonderful 
man of great faith, confidence, and dig- 
nity. Her article about Uncle Billy 
follows: 

“UNCLE BILLY” MARKS Bmrupar 102 
SATURDAY 
(By Peggy Jo Ormson) 

's centenarian, Willam B. Frost 
(affectionately known as Uncle Billy), will 
mark his 102d birthday tomorrow. To cele- 
brate the birthday anniversary, he was an 
honored guest at yesterday's of 
Senior Citizens’ Center of which he is a 
charter member. 

A brief resumé of Uncle Billy's life as pre- 
pared by E. J. Dunigan, Jr., tells of his birth 
at Tinesty, Pa., January 10, 1863, on the banks 
of the Allegheny River. 

It was Uncle Billy’s father who drilled the 
second well at Drake, Pa. His first well there 
was generally credited with being the orig- 
inal in the U.S. petroleum industry. 
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Mr. Frost started pumping oll wells at the 
age of 14in Pennsylvania and worked in Kan- 
sas, Ohio, Oklahoma, and Texas. 

He was married to Miss Effie Jane Thomp- 
son, daughter of a minister. There were two 
sons and two daughters born to the couple. 
Only one son survives, Charles O. Frost of 
Caney, Kans. 

Uncle Billy is a member of the First Chris- 
tian Church of Pampa and has been a life- 
time elder of the church. He is a firm 
believer in God and often, when he sees a 
troubled friend, he counsels with him and 
advises him not to worry, but to have faith in 
God. 

The 102-year-old Pampan moved here in 
1927 at the start of Pampa’s oll growth. He 
was & superintendent for Dungian Bros. 

He now lives by himself at 1105 Charles 
Street. Mrs. Frost died December 22, 1949. 
Until last year Uncle Billy did all his own 
housework and took care of his lawn and 
trees. He has now decided to take things 
a little easier and has a housekeeper in once 
a week and has most of his yard work done, 
However, Uncle Billy still does his own cook- 
ing and raked the leaves from his lawn this 
fall. 

Mr, Frost believes the kindnesses and con- 
siderations shown him by his many Pampa 
friends and business people have made his 
life much richer and added years to his Life. 

Uncle Billy has four constant companions, 
his cats, which he says are the finest cats in 
the country although they eat more than he 
does. Frequent visits to Twilight Acres are 
greatly enjoyed by Uncle Billy where he visits 
with many new and old friends. 

Mr, Frost was the eldest of seven sons and 
only the youngest brother, Burt Frost, still 
survives. He has a large number of grand- 
children and great-grandchildren, and two 
great-great-grandchildren. A great-grand- 
son, Terry Maderia, who lives at 914 North 
Somerville, is his only Pampa relative. 

Uncle Billy has a host of friends, some of 
whom visit or telephone him dally. Friends 
drop in just to chat for a while, read his mail, 
or write letters to his daughter-in-law Genta, 
wife of Charles, in Kansas. 


Hon. Matthew E. Welsh 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ANDREW JACOBS, JR. 


OF INDIANA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, January 13, 1965 


Mr. JACOBS. Mr. Speaker, under 
unanimous consent, I insert in the Con- 
GRESSIONAL RECORD the text of an edi- 
torial published in the Indianapolis- 
Times praising the distinguished 4-year 
administration of the Honorable Mat- 
thew E. Welsh, Governor of the State of 
Indiana. In addition, I insert, under 
unanimous consent, the text of an arti- 
cle which appeared in the Indianapolis 
Times reviewing the just-completed ad- 
ministration of Governor Welsh on the 
same day he was named that paper's 
1964 Man of the Year. 

The editorial, which appeared Jan- 
uary 10, and the article, which appeared 
January 1, follow: 

A GOVERNOR DEPARTS 

Matthew E. Welsh has been one of In- 
diana’s best Governors. 

He has improved the tone and raised the 
standard of State government. 

He did this through 4 years of many frus- 
trations. His problems ranged from the 
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final reckoning on his predecessors using 
up the wartime treasury surplus to the un- 
foreseen coliseum disaster to the rising cost 
of educating our young. 

He faced two legislatures which did not 
want him to look too good, and he managed 
cooperation and compromise through trying 
sessions when he could not get what he 
wanted. 

How much could have been accomplished 
had the voters given him the comfortable 
legislative majorities they granted his suc- 
cessor, no one will ever know. 

Even so, he brought greater businesslike 
efficiency to State administration, reformed 
the toll road, brought Indiana clearly in 
on the civil rights side of the civil rights 
issue, fit Hoosier traditions to 20th century 
realities, pushed progress on many fronts, 
and faced honestly the State’s responsibili- 
ties even when he couldn’t solve every 
problem. 

It is a record of accomplishment against 
the odds. 

Governor Welsh has had the grace and 
balance given to too few in public life to 
perform well as both a politician and a pub- 
lic servant. 

He was far from perfect, but far less im- 
perfect than most who brave the partisan 
brawls for high office. 

Matt brought stature to the office and 
dignity to our town. He was good to have 
around. 

We will miss him, and wish him the best 
in the years ahead. 


Tue Times Names Marr WELSH MAN OF THE 
5 Year 
(By Walter Spencer) 

Matthew Empson Welsh, 41st Governor of 
Indiana, today was named 1964 Man of the 
Year by the Indianapolis Times. 

The Vincennes attorney and longtime 
public official was cited for elevating the 
standard of government in the State and for 
his personal example of integrity in Hoosier 
politics—for demonstrating that government 
service can be a dignified, honorable profes- 
sion. 

More than any specific accomplishments 
during his 4 years in the Governor's office, 
Welsh himself is proudest of drawing skilled, 
professional people into State government. 
This, Welsh believes, remains the major job 
in State administration. We must raise the 
level, the tone of State service to be attrac- 
tive as a career for young people,” he said. 

Welsh is the 10th winner of the Man of 
the Year award. 

The 52-year-old Jackson County native has 
been admirably suited to run a State noted as 
an example of typical rural America, yet 
caught up in the economic progress and tech- 
nical complexities of 20th century industry 
and technology. 

His education has included small town 
elementary school (Brownstown), high school 
in a typical medium-sized Hoosier commu- 
nity (Vincennes’ Lincoln High School), State 
university (2 years at Indiana University Law 
School) and specialized institutions (Univer- 
sity of Pennsylvania’s Wharton School of 
Commerce and Finance, from which he re- 
ceived a bachelor of science degree in eco- 
nomics in 1934). 

Welsh obtained his law degree from the 
prestigious University of Chicago, yet before 
becoming Governor he referred to himself as 
having “a general small-town law practice.” 

Welsh grew up in the shadow of community 
government and a tradition of political serv- 
ice. The family home in Vincennes—to 
which the Welshes moved from Brownstown 
when he was 14—is directly across the square 
from the Knox County Courthouse. . 

His father was a longtime Democratic pre- 
cinct committeeman. 

Welsh’s education, Ivy League appearance 
and decorum are not to be misread. The 
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State’s top administrator is not necessarily 
an ivory tower intellectual. He has the in- 
fighting experience of one who's grown up 
in the arena of Hoosier politics. 

In 1937, Welsh received his law degree, 
hung out the shingle for his law office in 
Vincennes and married Virginia Homann of 
Washington, Ind. 

Within 3 years, he was running for office 
(a seat in the State house of representatives) 
and won, despite the GOP sweep that year 
behind Indiana's favorite son, presidential 
candidate Wendell Willkie. 

He resigned from the legislature in 1943 to 
take a commission in the Navy, where he 
served 3 years as a legal officer renegotiating 
war contracts. 

His grassroots political experience included 
Democratic caucus chairman in the house 
during his second term in the legisiature 
(1943), city chairman of Vincennes (1947), 
Seventh District chairman (1948-49), and 
Democratic floor leader in the State senate in 
both the 1957 and 1959 sessions. 

In 1950, President Truman appointed 
Welsh U.S. district attorney here, a post he 
held for 2 years. 

In his political career, Welsh has lost only 
two bids for office: He was defeated in the 
race for State Appellate Court judge in 1946 
(“rationing killed us,” he said of the Re- 
publican sweep) and he lost his party's nom- 
ination for the gubernatorial candidacy in 
1956 to Terre Haute Mayor Ralph Tucker, 
who was defeated in the general election. 

Governor Welsh put his political reputa- 
tion on the line, standing in for President 
Johnson, in the Democratic presidential pri- 
mary last May, and turned back the deter- 
mined challenge of Alabama's segregationist 
Gov. George Wallace. 

A team player, Welsh tallies the accom- 
plishments of his term in the Governor's of- 
fice in “we's": 

“We've made major progress in the Inter- 
state Highway System. The highway de- 
partment has the entire interstate program 
in design. Four years from now it should be 
80 percent complete, if the money continues 
to be available. 

“We've launched a fiood control program 
which will provide one new major reservoir 
per year for the next 10 years. It’s just been 
put into the pipeline. Like so many other 
programs, the results won't be visible for 
a few years. 

“The corrections department has greatly 
enlarged rehabilitation and vocational train- 
ing programs, has built an intermediate in- 
stitution and established work camps for 
first offenders. 

“The State tax board has done a very fine 
job of improving property tax administration 
which has gone practically unnoticed, but 
which has been, in fact, a revolution, par- 
ticularly with the problems of reassessment 
and the preparation of new tax manuals. 

“The revenue department has instituted 
a new system of collection without confu- 
sion. 

“The National Guard was selected as one 
of the top-priority divisions in the Nation. 
The civil rights commission has made 
strides to put the theory of equal opportu- 
nity into effect, and yet there has not been 
one incident of the social upheaval that 
they've had in other Northern States. We've 
carried out school reorganization programs, 
which now have 89 percent of the public 
school pupils in the State in school corpora- 
tions of adequate size. Mental health has 
seen an expansion of service both on the 
State and local level.” 

But, again Walsh says he is proudest that: 
“A few years ago, no civil engineering profes- 
sor at Purdue would recommend his students 
go to work for the State highway depart- 
ment because of the politics in it. Last 
spring, in competition with private industry, 
we got 25 percent of the graduating civil 
engineers.” 
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Welsh has attempted a balance of practical 
politics and good government. He puts heavy 
store in the ability of his lieutenants. 

“You can only do as well as the depart- 
ments will let you.“ he said. “You can't per- 
sonally run all the individuals working for 
the State.” He maintains competence in ad- 
ministering State agencies has been of greater 
importance to him than political beliefs of 
the official. 

As examples, he cites the fact that he car- 
ried over from the administration of Repub- 
lican Governor Handley, “without knowing 
their party affiliations the heads of the State's 
largest departments in terms of manpower 
and money.” 

Welsh’s tenure has not been without in- 
cident. There is the present controversy 
Over one of his key men—State Highway 
Chairman David Cohen, who has been under 
fire for preparing legal work for a firm doing 
business with the highway department. 

Welsh has stuck by Cohen, pointing out 
that as a part-time employee of the State, 
he is not legally disabled from such activity, 
but at the same time he chastised Cohen for 
being “indiscreet.” 

In the main, for a political officeholder, 
Welsh has kept close to the goals he outlined 
before taking office, in a full page interview 
in the Times November 20, 1960. At the top 
of his list was “Restore honesty and integ- 
rity to Government. Demand the highest 
standards of conduct.” 

At the same time, perhaps his biggest 
fiop—and a haunting echo—was his prom- 
ise of “no new taxes.” 

It, of course, was the product of the last 
legislature, which, in its prolonged wran- 
gling, provided Welsh the greatest frustra- 
tion of his administration. 

The continuing problem of educating—and 
paying for the education—of young people 
is the greatest problem facing the State, the 
Governor believes. The second greatest 
problem is finding jobs for young people, he 
said. 

Welsh said hé will “urge strongly” that 
the next session of the legislature greatly 
expand facilities for post-high-school train- 
ing “for the 80 percent of our youngsters 
who will not be college graduates. In this 
highly technical age, we have to increase the 
training and not confine our efforts to the 
20 percent who go to college,” he said. 

There have been other, lesser frustrations, 
too. Principal among them the failure to 
obtain legalization for a deepwater port on 
Lake Michigan. But this and other unfin- 
ished efforts will be matured under future 
administrations, the Governor believes. 

Another thorn left in the side of the Gov- 
ernor is the still-unresolved struggle to allow 
the Indiana Civil Liberties Union to meet 
in the World War Memorial Auditorium 
here—a matter of principle. “It is, in ef- 
fect, a denial of the right of free speech,” 
Welsh said. 

Despite the criticism he has received from 
some conservative and veterans groups over 
his ICLU stand, Welsh has stuck by his prin- 
ciples. In this area and in his advocacy of 
civil rights, Welsh said, “There has been some 
stray disagreement, but I felt the general 
reaction was favorable in both cases.“ 

Overall Welsh said, “I don't know that I 
would have changec anything I had control 
over during the 4 years.” 

He and a brother have purchased a restaur- 
rant in Vincennes, and there is his law 
practice to be picked up again, 

One of his 22-year-old twin daughters, 
Kay, is going to Washington to work in the 
office of lith District Congressman-elect 
Anpy Jacoss, Jr. Janet is in St. Louis study- 
ing nursing. 

At this point, looking back on his 4 years 
in office, Welsh concluded, “I thoroughly 
enjoyed being Governor. Despite some try- 
ing periods I felt it was rewarding. 
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“You hear so much talk about States rights 
and the Federal Government taking over. 
But for States to make a good case for as- 
serting that they can discharge their own 
responsibilities, it's important that we con- 
tinue to raise the level of effectiveness and 
efficiency of our State agencies. We also 
must not fear to meet new responsibilities. 

“Those who ‘view with alarm” every in- 
crease in State agencies and budgets had bet- 
ter rethink their position because in almost 
every case they are asking for Federal in- 
tervention, because the needs of the public 
must be met,” 


Sugar Quotas in Central America 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. RICHARD T. HANNA 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, January 13, 1965 


Mr. HANNA. Mr. Speaker, I had the 
opportunity, folowing the election, to 
visit in one of our neighboring countries 
in Central America. Among the many 
new friends and acquaintances I made in 
that very hospitable country was Senor 
Jose Luis Bouscayrol, president of the 
Sugar Producers Association. As a mem- 
ber of the Subcommittee on Consumer 
Affairs, it had been my duty, together 
With the other Members of that body, 
to investigate the dramatic rise in sugar 
Prices in 1963. It was understandable, 
then, that I found discussions on the 
World sugar market of some special in- 
terest. 

The United States has attempted, with 
the cooperation of other forward-think- 
ing elements of the sugar business, to 
Stabilize the sugar market, making it 
sound for both the sugar producer and 
the sugar user. As the largest single 
Purchaser of sugar the United States 
faced and passed a crisis when Cuban 
sugar was removed from our purchas- 
ing power. We met this crisis by a new 
allocation system throughout the tropi- 
cal regions of the world and particularly 
by expanding purchases in South and 
Central America. When we were in sug- 
ar shortage we asked for a future com- 
mitment from the Central American 
countries which Mr. Bouscayrol's organi- 
Zation represents. Even in the face of 
higher world prices the Central American 
Countries made good on their promise to 
us and delivered, at our prearranged 
Price, sugar which at that time in the 
World market would have brought about 
$5 million more. 

Now, these countries, Guatemala, El 
Salvador, Honduras, Nicaragua, and 
Costa Rica are asking that we continue 
their participation in our allocation sys- 
tem so that their production is not 
harmed in the new season of less world 
Market pressure. It seems to me, Mr. 
Speaker, that we must adopt such do- 
Mestic production patterns which will 
treat our friends as kindly in times of 
good market as they have treated us when 
the market was moving against our con- 
Sumer interest. We cannot have it all 
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our way. We owe an obligation to pro- 
tect and encourage those who have shown 
that they will protect our interest even 
at personal loss. 

I hope that the Agriculture Depart- 
ment, in setting sugar quotas, at home 
and abroad, will take note of the position 
of our friends in Central America and 
give them the consideration that our mu- 
tual concerns for the future so richly 
deserve. I ask for unanimous consent 
that the freely translated text of a letter 
received from Mr. Bouscayrol may ap- 
pear at the end of these remarks: 

Novemober 13, 1964. 
Hon. RICHARD T. Hanna, 
U.S. Embassy, 
Guatemala City. 

In behalf of the Sugar Producers Associa- 
tion, I thank you for your kind visit of 
yesterday. In accordance with our conver- 
sation, by this letter I would like to express 
the following: 

The sugar producers of Guatemala as well 
as the sister Republics of El Salvador, Hon- 
duras, Nicaragua and Costa Rica, considered 
from all points of view appropriate and stable 
prices for the sugar we sell to the friendly 
country, the United States. Furthermore, we 
consider that one of the principal bases for 
price stabilization would be a sugar act of 
long term in which preference should be 
given to Latin American countries. 

The Alliance for Progress, to reach its noble 
purposes, requires that commercial relation- 
ship be wider each time for the undeveloped 
countries be more productive and conse- 
quently, a larger capacity for investments 
and better salaries which may benefit the 
people. When tke United States required 
sugar from us, the Guatemalan producers 
made efforts to cover the requirements from 
you and when the sugar prices in the world 
market were at superior levels compared 
with the prices that the United States paid 
for sugar, Guatemala continued delivering 
that product and conservatively we estimate 
a loss of about $5 million. 

We sincerely believe that, since we com- 
plied with our sugar deliveries to you, it will 
be taken in consideration by the Congress 
and Senate of the United States when they 
review the structure of the new sugar legis- 
lation. 

Repeating once again our thanks for your 
visit, we remain cordially yours with our 
consideration and appreciation. 

José Lors BoUSCAYROL, 
President, Sugar Producers Association, 


Hansen Election Top News Story in Idaho 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 
HON. WENDELL WYATT 


OF OREGON 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, January 13, 1965 


Mr. WYATT. Mr. Speaker, many per- 
sons have selected the election victory of 
President Johnson as the top news story 
of 1964. 

In view of this, I believe it is interest- 
ing and extremely noteworthy that the 
Associated Press, in a poll of newsmen in 
the State of Idaho, has selected the elec- 
tion of Republican GEORGE V. Hansen to 
the House of Representatives as the top 
Idaho newsstory of the year. 

As John White, Associated Press writer 
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points out in an article appearing in the 
edition of December 31, 1964, of the Idaho 
Statesman, Boise, Idaho, Mr. HANSEN'S 
victory over an incumbent Democrat was 
achieved in the face of.a Democratic 
landslide. In fact, the gentleman from 
Idaho [Mr. Hansen], was the only Re- 
publican to defeat an incumbent Demo- 
crat outside of the Deep South. 

I commend my colleague, Mr. Hansen, 
for his outstanding victory. I am con- 
fident that his energy, his dedication, and 
his courage will keep him in the House of 
Representatives for many years to come. 

The Associated Press article follows: 
ELECTION OF HANSEN Tors EDITORS’ BALLOTS 

(Evrror’s Nore.—What were Idaho's top 
stories of 19642 The Associated Press asked 
newsmen to express their views and 26 stories 
won mention, Here is a story on the ballot- 
ing.) 

(By John White) 

Election of a Republican to Idaho's Sec- 
ond Congressional District seat in the face 
of a national Democratic landslide made 
Idaho's top newsstory of 1964, winning over 
Gov. Robert E. Smylle's effort to broaden the 
GOP's leadership. 

Missing from the top stories, however, were 
the damaging Christmas week floods. They 
occurred too late in the year to figure in 
balloting by the newsmen who covered the 
year's news for newspapers and television and 
radio stations. 

Ten of the 19 newsmen taking part in an 
Associated Press poll picked the November 3 
general election as the top story of the year. 
Youthful Grorce Hansen of Pocatello, the 
Republican nominee, defeated Democratic _ 
Representative Ralph Harding, who was seek- 
ing reelection to a third term. 

MISSED ONE BALLOT 


The story was mentioned on all but 1 of 
the 19 ballots and garnered 169 points, on 
the basis of 10 points for first place votes, 
9 for second, and so on. 

Smylle's drive to oust Republican National 
Chairman Dean Burch and broaden the 
party's leadership after the November 3 gen- 
eral election picked up two first place votes 
and 120 points for second place. It was also 
mentioned on 18 of the 19 ballots cast. 

Also picking up two first place votes was ac- 
tion by the U.S. Supreme Court and district 
courts in the legislative reapportionment ar- 


gument. That story rated third with 109 
points. 
A Tribute to Taras Shevchenko 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. THADDEUS J. DULSKI 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, January 13, 1965 


Mr. DULSKI. Mr. Speaker, on De- 
cember 20, 1964, the Ukrainian commu- 
nity in Buffalo, N.Y., held a dinner- 
banquet and paid tribute to a great 
Ukrainian poet and freedom fighter— 
Taras Shevchenko. Three Buffalo men 
were also honored at this banquet, and 
I am very proud that I was chosen to 
be one of these. 

The principal address, delivered by Dr. 
Nestor Procyk, who is an outstanding 
citizen in our great City of Good Neigh- 
bors, together with my speech, follows: 
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ADDRESS or Dr. Nestor PROCYK, DELIVERED 
AT THE DINNER-BaNQuET GIVEN BY THE 
UKRAINIAN COMMUNITY OF BUFFALO To Pay 
TRIBUTE TO CONGRESSMAN T. J. DULSKI, 
Mayor CHESTER KOWAL, AND COUNCIL 
PRESIDENT CHESTER C. GORSKI, BUFFALO, 


Decemsen 20, 1964, UKRAINIAN HOME 
“DNIPRO” 
Distinguished guests, ladies and gentle- 


men, I do feel certain that all o? you, gathered 
here tonight—in this modest-but our own 
home Dnipro“—the Ukrainian headquarters 
of Buffalo, will share my views and feel- 
ings, when I'll say that this is an especially 
joyous night for us Ukranians of the Buf- 
falo area, in this year’s Christmas season, 
as it is a night of a historical significance 
to our community. For, we have assembled 
here tonight to honor—and again should 
I say, in our modest but from the depths 
of our hearts and in our most sincere way— 
three distinguished men of our Buffalo com- 
munity: the Honorable T. J. Dulskl. Hon. 
Chester Kowal, and Hon. Chester C. Gorski; 
to honor them and to pay tribute to their 
dedication to their people, to the duties 
of their office, but most of all, to their 
living up to good American citizenship. 

We are gathered here to pay tribute to 
them for their human approach to life's 
human problems in a most humane way. We 
look at these three honored men as repre- 
senting the symbols of good public servants, 
who work with understanding and dedica- 
tion, who serve their community and all 
parts of it to the best of their ability and— 
of course—to the extent the community it- 
self, as a whole, or as part of it, deserves, 
by and through its own initiative, under- 
standing, and efforts, toward its own life 
and progress and the life and progress of 
the Nation. 

We, the Ukrainian community of Buffalo 
and everywhere do honor these men and men 
like them because—in the days of our turbu- 
lent and often disco time we need 
individuals with initiative, faith, courage, 
and desire to work for people’s cause, serving 
both—the people and the cause. We need 
men of character and stature to show the 
others the proper way of life to follow. We 
need people with firm patriotic ideas and 
principles which would not break nor weaken 
under pressure of the temptations of the day 
or the easy way out of public duty which we 
too often see. We need men of vision and 
imagination to sow and nurture the seeds of 
truth and justice in our democracy, of free- 
dom and order, of duties to one’s country, of 
faith in the high values of our personal and 
community life and of courage to stand firm 
for these values, principles, and truths. 

We do need such men and many such 
people now and we will need them in the days 
to come, because, ladies and gentlemen, 
America is in a grave danger. It would be 
childish on our part if we should fail to un- 
derstand this gravity and seriousness of the 
present situation. 

Abroad, thanks to our chief adversary— 
Russia and communism melted into one— 
we Americans are being presented as ugly 
and imperialistic, as inhuman exploiters and 
killers of mankind, Unfortunately, the num- 
ber of those who do believe in this skillfully 
manufactured and spread propaganda 
rapidly increases. Instead, the number of 
our genuine friends and people who have 
had faith in us and who believed in our 
principles of freedom and human liberties, 
in our high standards of justice and truth, 
decreases as rapidly. The nations enslaved 
and oppressed by Russia and communism be- 
gin to shake their heads hopelessly and to 
offer us a disappointed grin, disguising their 
deep pain and sorrow. Our people are being 
told—and many, including those of high 
rank in our administrative branch of Govern- 
ment, seem to delude themselves or, maybe, 
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to pretend—that we are in a state of cold 
war while the clear logic and down-to-earth 
reality proves that we are now in the hottest 
type of war because we are in the midst of 
a total war with an enemy who aims at our 
total destruction. 

For, I venture to say, the so-called hot war 
is not now limited to South Vietnam, Congo 
and other areas marked by more pronounced 
restlessness, like political hoodloomism by 
attacking U.S. institutions in foreign coun- 
tries. As another example, I would see a 
tragic mistake if anyone would consider the 
Russian so-called oceanographic studies of 
the Carribean waters only a peaceful 
maneuvering of the Russian submarine fleet. 
No, ladies and gentlemen, we are ina state of 
very hot and total guerillatype war launched 
against us and the rest of the free or good 
world by the most unscrupulous, cunning, in- 
human, and cruel enemy the world has ever 
known. And this type of total guerilla-type 
war is being launched by our enemy in all 
aspects and dimensions: physical, moral, 
spiritual, and cultural as well. We are in a 
total war with an enemy who, in his wild 
drive to conquer for the sake of conquering, 
will never stop, give up or give in, unless he 
is forced down to his knees and kept so for 
the time necessary to make him understand 
his wrongdoings. The sooner all of us in 
these United States of America do realize 
that, have courage and are ready to face it 
and to do the necessary things about it, the 
less sacrifice we are going to pay in the long 
run. We must provide hope, we must nurture 
faith in our ability to win this total struggle. 

Therefore, we need more men and women 
of the stature of our honored guests tonight, 
because they know what situation we are in, 
they are facing it and are doing all they 
can about it. 

We may discuss, of course, the situation in- 
side the United States, too. But I do not feel 
that tonight is either the place or the time 
for doing it. I would like to mention only, 
that this aspect of the matter—the aspect of 
the internal situation—is not too rosy either. 
For, there are too many signs and symptoms 
of the enemy introjected within the realm 
of this very country, guerillatype warfare, 
that are tending to destroy our culture, 
spiritual, and moral values of our traditions, 
our ideals, our system and way of life. We 
are doing fine—or even wonderfully—where 
material values of life are concerned, but, 
are we doing as fine in the social, interper- 
sonal and community life aspects? I leave 
this question open with you, ladies and 
gentlemen, as Iam sure that you are as much 
eoncerned with it as I am and, as I know, 
are the gentlemen we are honoring tonight 
as well as all the distinguished guests at the 
dias. As for myself I am most concerned 
with the problems of our youth—the new 
generation. 

Thomas Paine once said that The duty of 
man is plain and simple and consists but 
of two points; his duty to God, which every 
man must feel; and his duty to his neigh- 
bor, to do as he would be done by.” In full 
agreement with that, I would like only to 
add that into our duties to our neighbors 
I would include the duties to our country 
and Nation and our duties to all nations and 
all men. And in that respect, I again, am 
happy to say that the men honored by us 
tonight have proven their understanding of 
these duties. Here again is the reason why 
we render them this tribute. 

But we, Ukrainians, have another good 
reason for paying tribute to these gentle- 
men and to their alikes. 

We are relatively new in America, this 
country blessed with freedom, liberties, and 
abundance. Few of us, only, came in the 
previous century, some of us came before 
and between two wars and most of us came 
only after World War II. All of us were 
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driven from our beloved Ukraine by polit- 
ical and economic tyranny enforced upon our 
land by Ukraine's enemies. We came here 
in poor financial condition with empty 
pockets and, some of us, with just the clothes 
on our backs. 

However, we didn't come quite empty 
handed, as a matter of fact, not empty 
handed at all. We brought in our hearts a 
piece of our dear country, and a score of 
great and noble Ukrainian traditions, Ukrain- 
fan historical and cultural heritage; we 
brought in our minds the knowledge, ex- 
perience and the ability to think and to 
act; and we brought in our souls a strong 
faith in God's justice and in freedom for 
all nations and men, including Ukrainian 
nation and the Ukrainian people. But, above 
all, we brought with us—in our minds and 
our souls and our hearts—an extreme love 
to our country and to all that Is good, the 
love which we were and are willing to and 
anxious to offer to America and her people. 
We are not extremists, as a matter of fact 
we are against any bad extremism, but we 
cherish extreme love in our hearts to Ukraine 
and to America alike. With this love and 
with other assets mentioned above we came 
to this country and we were received with 
warmth and friendliness by many, but, with 
understanding, sincerity, and equal love by 
few. Among these few we found the dis- 
tinguished guests we are honoring tonight. 
For, they were the ones among the first few, 
who seem to have that we didn’t 
come here to just eat and digest America's 
food, but, to work, contribute with our as- 
sets whatever we can to the development and 
further cultural, social, and economic prog- 
ress of this great country. In other words “to 
honor, love, and cherish, for better or worse, 
till death or fate do us part.” 

That is why we chose these gentlemen for 
our tribute tonight as representatives of 
those who showed us this sincerity, under- 
standing and love. It goes without saying, 
may I add here, ladies and gentlemen, that 
all our guests at this dais, as well as at the 
main tables, have distinguished themselves, 
one way or another, by being our sincere and 
understanding friends which we have 
cherished, are delighted with and very very 
proud of them. 

As you see, in our choice we were not 
motivated by party affiliation, and the fact 
that Mayor Kowal is not among us is due 
only to his ailment that temporarily ties 
him to the hospital bed, We like and sub- 
scribe to a two party system and hope and 
pray that they both get equally on the ball 
and united within themselves. We chos¢ 
those who in addition to their political par- 
aoe and above them, recognize America 

Finally we chose them for tribute tonight 
because all three of them, each in his own 
way, did not only show their sincerity, un- 
derstanding and warm feeling in words, but 
they proved it by their acts and actions, 

The Ukrainians are the kind of people 
that, while reserving themselves the right to 
constructively criticize whatever they feel 
is necessary, they also and first of all like 
to exercise their right to pay tribute and 
offer recognition and public acknowledge- 
ment whenever and to whomever they feel it 
is due. 

It seems to us that few public officials es- 
cape criticism but still less are given ad- 
quate recognition for a work well done. Our 
Ukrainian community of Buffalo feels that 
it is fitting to give public acknowledgement 
to men in office. It seems especially fitting 
to do this, apart from free election periods 
and noisy election confusion, but just this 
Christmas season—the season of brotherly 
understanding. 

Our committee felt therefore that it is es- 
sential to render this tribute to our three 
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deserving men, as this is the only way un- 
Selfish devotion to duty is properly recog- 


Our mayor, the Honorable Chester Kowal, 
deserves the gratitude and thanks of the 
Ukranian community of Buffalo metropol- 
itan area and we acknowledge it publicly. 
For he was among the first ones who, as a 
Public official, had the understanding of our 
needs and desires and who first gave us a 
helping hand as far back as in the early fifties 
When he served as the city’s comptroller. To 
him we are indebted, that we are in possession 
Of this home which represents to us—as I 
Mentioned earlier—the headquarters of 
Ukranian mainstream in Buffalo. In the 
Period of his tenure of the office of the mayor 
he never refused to give us his full official and 
Personal cooperation and support in any 
endeavor of ours that required his attention, 
help, or approval. Besides, Mayor Kowal has 
always been a stanch supporter of the 

freedom's cause as he is for free- 
dom of all captive nations. He is also known 
to us for his motto that “Freedom is every- 
body's business” and he has always lived up 
to this motto. 

We certainly regret very much that our 
mayor's ailment prevents him from being 
among us and from enhancing our joy by his 
Personal participation at our gathering to- 
night, but this will not prevent us from pay- 
ing tribute to him and to express our feel- 

of appreciation and acknowledgement 
Tor all his endeavors in our behalf, along 
With our wishes for a speedy recovery ana 
a very merry Christmas and a happy New 
Year. The committee has made arrangements 
to visit Mayor Kowal in his hospital room to- 
night, following our dinner, and to present 
to him our token of esteem, gratitude, and 
&ppreciation. 
Hon. Chester C. Gorski, president of the 
mn Council of the City of Buffalo, 
is another stanch supporter of the cause 
of captive nations and among them the 
Ukrainian nation, of course. The Ukrainian 
Community of Buffalo became acquainted 
With council's President Gorski through the 
UCCA representative in the latter fifties and 
this contact has remained uninterrupted. 
It was thanks to Mr. Gorski’s understanding 
that our request for permission to observe 
the anniversary of Ukrainian independence 
in the common council chambers of the city 
hall, in January 1960, was granted and such 
Observances took place for the first time, 
Which was and will remain of great historical 
significance for the Ukrainians of Buffalo as 
Well as America. It is to be hoped that 
Such observances will continue in the years 
to come. He never refused the chambers for 
any other solemn observance of the Ukrain- 
ian community which we always have greatly 
&ppreciated. When called upon, he was kind 
to give his personal time to render addresses 
or to otherwise personally participate in 
Our community observance. This year, the 
year of 150th anniversay of birth of the poet- 
laureate of Ukraine Taras Shevchenko, Mr. 
Gorski presented us with a special encour- 
agement: he promised to introduce the bill 
te common council that one of the main 
Btreets in the waterfront area to be de- 
Veloped, be named Taras Shevchenko Boule- 
vard., This, by the way, was in full consent 
With ideas of Mayor Kowal as it was with 
former Mayor Frank A. Sedit's and his legal 
Counsel H. Buswell Roberts, whom we are 
honored to have present with us tonight, as 
Well as his charming wife. Should this 
naming of the street after the greatest 
Ukrainian take place and we strongly hope 
it will, our Ukrainian community would re- 
ceive a spiritual booster and the city of 
Buffalo and name of Mr. Gorski and all 
those, who contributed to it would enter 
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the golden pages of the history of Ukrainian 
immigration and the Ukrainian people. The 
city of Buffalo, too, would have reason to 
pride herself with Shevchenko's name as is 
our Nation's capital Washington, D.C., with 
his monument. 

Thus, Mr. Council President, Hon. Chester 
C. Gorski deserves fully the respect, apprecia- 
tion, and public acknowledgment by the 
Ukrainian community of Buffalo. The com- 
mittee, therefore, presents to him tonight a 
token of our appreciation, with it go our 
thanks an warm wishes for the best of suc- 
cess in his days to come and in all his noble 
endeavors. Our best wishes go also to Mrs. 
Gorski, of course. 

Our third honored man tonight, but far 
from the last and still further from being 
the least, is the Honorable THADDEUS J. 
Dutsxr, U.S. Congressman of the 40th Dis- 
trict. We do know our dear Congressman 
for several years and he has always been of 
great help to the Ukrainian community on 
the local level but still greater on the na- 
tional scene. Congressman DULSKI is known 
as a firm opponent of communism and Rus- 
sian imperialism and a stanch defender 
and promoter of the freedom to all nations 
and men in the world. In him we have one 
of the greatest and best informed supporters 
of captive nations’ cause, including Ukrain- 
ian cause and we know that from his multi- 
ple speeches in Congress and at civic affairs. 
And as I understand Congressman has been 
nominated and will soon receive a well-de- 
served Captive Nation Award from New York 
City. What the Ukrainian community in 
particular is concerned, Congressman DuLSKI 
has rendered innumerable services to us and 
here again both on the national and local 
level. His work in Congress and spreading 
upon the official record of the Congress all 
those events, observances, and special occa- 
sions concerning the cause of submerged 
Ukraine are well known to us. He has been 
in the forefront in our successful endeavors 
regarding the erection of the T. Shevchenko 
monument which now stands in our nation's 
capital as a national shrine to freedom; His 
endeavors to secure a national Shevchenko 
memorial stamp and a special section in the 
Library of Congress for the works of T. Shey- 
chenko have been inspiring and most encour- 
aging to our people all over the nation. 
Knowing our Co as we do we are 
confident all his efforts will be crowned with 
victory. 

Congressman DULSKI nominated one of our 
young men, Mr. Bohdan Sahan, as his candi- 
date to the U.S. Military Academy at West 
Point. Mr. Sahan is present with us tonight 
and we will give him the opportunity to ex- 
press his appreciation to our Congressman, 

There are many more things that Congress- 
man DuLsKI has done or is doing for the 
Ukrainians as part of his constituency, which 
time would not permit us to review. Isum- 
marize it shortly only by saying that in 

essman T, J. DuLsKI the Ukrainian 
community in Buffalo have found truly a 
people’s Congressman. And for all these rea~ 
sons which I have stated we do feel that 
Congressman DuLsKI fully merits our heart- 
felt appreciation, our grateful thanks and 
the assurance of our unwayering support in 
all his dedicated endeavors. 

Only a few weeks ago our Congressman 
and his wife celebrated their 25th wedding 
anniversary, and the birthday of Mrs. Dulski 
only last week. Our congratulations to them, 
joined by our fervent hope that God will 
bless them and their family with many more 
happy anniversaries. 

Now, since this is Taras Shevchenko year 
for Ukranians the world over, we present to 
each of our honored guests a token of our 
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esteem in a form which symbolizes the high- 
est meaning of gratitude to Ukrainians the 
world oyer—an oil painting duplicating the 
self-portrait of Taras Sheychenko—the poet- 
patriot of Ukraine. 

Mr. Duisxr. Thank you for that eloquent 
and generous introduction. 

I am deeply honored to have been asked 
to join your fine group here this evening. 
When Ukrainians get together, you can be 
sure it is a joyous occasion—but more than 
that, it is usually for a purpose—a purpose 
for uniting behind a cause that serves the 
good of the community, the Nation, or their 
homeland. 

Ukrainian Americans are known the coun- 
try over for their devotion to the principles 
of liberty and national independence. I had 
occasion to witness this myself when they 
came to Washington last year and again this 
year for the groundbreaking and dedication 
of the Shevchenko statute. 

They are a great people, and America has 
been blessed with their many fine contribu- 
tions in every field of endeavor. 

Taras Shevchenko is proclaimed as the 
champion of liberty for all mankind. He 
rose from serfdom and once his own freedom 
was won, he dared losing it in his fight for 
the freedom of all Ukrainians and of all 
peoples. So, too, Ukrainians today—in the 
United States and all parts of the world— 
continue the fight to liberate their homeland 
from the modern Russian Communist oppres- 
sors. 

Some of you here attended the Shevchenko 
ceremonies in Washington. The 86th Con- 
gress performed an invaluable service to our 
national interest when it legislated the act 
permitting all Americans to honor the works 
and achievements of Shevchenko. This name 
is a historic symbol of freedom throughout 
Eastern . The spirit of his fight lives 
forcefully and brightly in the hearts of all 
the freedom-loving peoples, who are under 
the yoke of the Soviet Russian imperiocolo- 
nists. It was little wonder that in 1960-61 
Moscow and its puppets reacted vehemently 
and viciously against our congressional ac- 
tion. 

I am proud that, as a Member of Congress, 
I had the opportunity to make American soil 
available for the erection of the Shevchenko 
memorial. 

It has also been my privilege to introduce 
legislation which would provide a Shevchenko 
memorial section in the U.S. Library of 
Congress. Considerable support for such a 
memorial section has been indicated, and I 
intend to reintroduce my bill in the next ses- 
sion, and to continue to solicit support 
among my colleagues in an endeavor to bring 
this proposal to the House floor at an early 
date. 


The encouragement and assistance I have 
received from the Ukrainian Congress Com- 
mittee, your own Buffalo group, and from 
Ukrainian organizations throughout the 
country has been most gratifying. 

One of the most important issues before the 
American people today is the captive nations, 
I have sponsored legislation calling for the 
establishment of a Special Committee on 
Captive Nations in the House of Representa- 
tives. No public or private body is in exist- 
ence today which is devoted to the task of 
studying continuously, systematically, and 
objectively, all of the captive nations, those 
in Eastern Europe and Asia, including the 
numerous captive nations in the Soviet 
Union itself. Such a committee could serve 
as a beacon throughout the world to show the 
solidarity and determination of the Ameri- 
can people that these captive nations are 
not forgotten in their struggle for liberation 
and true independence, 
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This year we celebrated the sixth annual 
observance of Captive Nations Week. This 
most important observance has a meaning 
for both the imprisoned peoples of the 
world and our own citizens. The depriva- 
tion of liberty does not remove the desire 
for it. We must show the citizens of the 
Soviet, and Red Chinese, satellites that we 
care and that their appeals for help are 
heard and understood. 

The Ukrainians have been among the most 
unfortunate peoples in modern history. 
Reviewing events endured by your brave 
people over the years bids us to pause and 
refiect on their sufferings in their thirst for 
freedom. It is a thirst for freedom that has 
never once wavered, and is as strong today 
as it ever was. 

We are on the threshold of great events. 
In our power is the ability to carry forward 
the great struggle for the national inde- 
pendence of Ukraine and of every other en- 
slaved and subjugated nation of the world. 

It is an undertaking in which we must not 
fail. It is an undertaking in which we must 
succeed and be victorious. Thank you. 


Thomas Dugan: Crusading New York 
Sheriff 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. LESTER L. WOLFF 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, January 13, 1965 


Mr. WOLFF. Mr. Speaker, Thomas 
M. Dugan, New York’s crusading sheriff, 
is dead and we mourn his passing. The 
sudden and untimely death of this great 
American presents an irreplaceable loss 
to our community, State, and Nation. 


I first met Tom during the recent cam- , 


paign. He was tireless and without equal 
in his efforts and dedication to the task 
before him. One could not help being 
overwhelmed by his vigor and his devo- 
tion to duty. Tom had a wonderful way 
with people that made you feel he was 
destined for a brilliant and long career 
of public service. Tom Dugan will be 
missed. I join with the multitudes in ex- 
pressing deepest sympathy to his attrac- 
tive wife, Constance, and their three 
small children. 


Mr. Speaker, under leave to extend my 
remarks, I wish to include the following 
article which appeared in the Washing- 
ton Post of January 13, 1965: 

Tomas DUGAN DEAD—CRUSADING New YORK 
SHERIFF 


Thomas M. Dugan, sherif of Nassau 
County, N.Y., and Inspector General of the 
Peace Corps until last April, died Monday 
apparently after a heart attack at his home 
in Greenvale, Long Island. 

Mr. Dugan, 38, had been in office only 10 
days. A Democrat, he was elected in No- 
vember after a campaign in which he 
promised to work to abolish his $19,775-a- 
year job. 

The Washington Post, in an editorial Janu- 
ary 8, noted that he was taking steps to 

te Ambrose Bierce’s harsh com- 
ment that politics are “the conduct of public 
affairs for private advantage.” 

During the short time he was in office, 
Mr. Dugan had fired several deputies and 
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had drafted legislation with the county at- 
torney that would eliminate the sheriff's 
job and make the plush sheriff’s offices avail- 
able for the use of inmates under a new 
department of correction. 

Mr. Dugan’s law enforcement career be- 
gan after his education in his native 
Brooklyn and at American University here. 

From 1951 to 1959, he worked as a Federal 
narcotics agent. He was the agent in charge 
of nationwide arrests in 1959, which netted 
21 delegates to the 1957 gangland conven- 
tion in Apalachin, N.Y. For his direction 
of that operation and other raids, he won 
four Treasury Department awards. 

For a year, between 1959 and 1960, Mr. 
Dugan served as assistant chief investigator 
for the Little Hoover Commission of New 
York State which uncovered the Dominican 
Republic rock salt scandal. 

He then served as deputy chief investiga- 
tor for the Waterfront Commission of New 
York Harbor. In 1961, he was appointed 
U.S. marshal for the eastern district of New 
York by President Kennedy. 

Mr. Dugan worked as a marshal until his 
appointment to the Peace Corps in January 
1963. 

He was a member of the International 
Association of Chiefs of Police. An award 
from the National Police Officers Associa- 
tion, which he won in 1961, has been placed 
in the Police Hall of Fame. 


Just Right for Action 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JOHN BRADEMAS 


OF INDIANA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, January 6, 1965 


Mr. BRADEMAS. Mr. Speaker, on 
January 11, 1965, a fine editorial—point- 
ing to the need for action by the 89th 
Congress on the question of Presidential 
succession—appeared in the South Bend 
Tribune. The distinguished junior Sen- 
ator from Indiana, the Honorable BIRCH 
Bays, is giving particular leadership in 
this field. 

I know that this is a matter to which 
all Members of Congress wish to give 
their most serious consideration and, 
therefore, I ask unanimous consent to 
include in the Recorp the text of this 
very useful commentary: 

Just RIGHT FOR ACTION 

At no time since serious talk began of re- 
form to assure practical continuity in the 
Presidency of the United States has every- 
thing been more right for action than for 
the 89th Congress. 

The matter, of obvious importance to 
the Nation, has Presidential endorsement. 
President Johnson has twice spoken of the 
need, most recently in his state of the Union 
message. 

The assassination of John Kennedy, which 
left the new President without a Vice Presi- 
dent for more than a year, is still fresh 
enough in mind to spur lawmakers and stir 
public agitation for action. 

Sound proposals have been made to deal 
with the dual problem of Presidential dis- 
ability and filling the Vice Presidency in case 
of vacancy. (The Senate took affirmative 
action last year but the House let the matter 
die with adjournment.) 

Members of the new Congress need have 
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no pangs of fear of treading on the toes of 
the Speaker of the House, who Is next in line 
under the present succession law, and in- 
curring his wrath. Now we have a Vice 
President, or will have one in a few days. 

There has been ample time to consider the 
need and ponder the remedy. The 89th Con- 
gress shouldn’t squander the opportunity to 
repair a serious deficiency in the machinery 
for assuring continuity of the Presidency. 
And Indiana Senator BCH Bars resolu- 
tion which was passed by the Senate only to 
die by default in the House still stands as 
an inviting solution. 

It not only provides for procedure to per- 
mit the Vice President to become Acting 
President if the President were unable to per- 
form his duties, but also provides for filling 
the office of Vice President. H a vacancy 
should occur, the President would nominate 


a Vice President subject to confirmation by 


House and Senate. 


Tax on Telephone Service 


SPEECH 


HON. HAROLD R. COLLIER 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, January 4, 1965 


Mr. COLLIER. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the 
Recorp, I include the following editorial 
which appeared in a recent issue of the 
Chicago Sun-Times: 

Tax ON TELEPHONE SERVICE 


The Johnson administration intends to 
ask Congress to eliminate the excise taxes 
on retail sales of tollet articles, cosmetics, 
jewelry, furs, and leather goods. No change 
is contemplated in the taxes on tobacco, 
alcoholic beverages, gasoline, autos, and tele- 
phone bills. 

We cannot quarrel with the decision to 
keep taxes on alcoholic beverages and to- 
bacco since, to some extent, these have a 
sumptuary purpose. Taxes on gasoline and 
autos help build Federal highways used by 
motorists, But there appears to be no jus- 
tification for continuing the wartime tax on 
telephone service. If a tax on a luxury such 
as jewelry is to be lifted why should not a 
tax on a necessity such as telephone service 
be abolished? 

Hale Nelson, vice president of the Dlinois 
Bell Telephone Co., points out that the 10- 
percent temporary wartime tax on telephone 
service has now been in effect for more than 
20 years and costs the average telephone user 
about $22 a year. 

Originally the tax was imposed, along with 
taxes on transportation and electric power, 
as a wartime measure primarily to discour- 
age use. All such taxes, except the one on 
telephone service and telegrams, have been 
repealed. — 

The telephone tax is a tax on customers, 
not on the telephone companies. It is s 
tax on the low-income worker as well as on 
the firms which pass it along as a cost of 
doing business, The telephone industry says 
that repeal of the tax would mean a 10- 
percent reduction in phone bills and this 
in turn would stimulate telephone usage 
and bring about as much as $500 million 
worth of additional telephone construction. 
New jobs would be created. Additional tax 
revenues would offset in part the revenues 
lost from repeal. 
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Treasury Secretary Dillon, in discussing his 
plan to ask elimination of taxes on jewelry, 
furs, et cetera, said that the administration 


wants to revise the excise tax structure not. 


only as a stimulus to the economy but be- 
cause many of the taxes involved have out- 
lived their usefulness, having been enacted 
to discourage consumer consumption rather 
than to produce revenue. Telephone service 
certainly fits in this category but the Treas- 
ury Department probably is reluctant to give 
it up because it is so easy to collect. 


Legion of Merit Presented to Col. James 
M. McHugh 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CHARLES McC. MATHIAS, JR. 


OF MARYLAND 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, January 7, 1965 


Mr. MATHIAS. Mr. Speaker, long 
overdue recognition of exceptionally 
meritorious conduct during his World 
War I service in China came to a Fred- 
erick County resident last week. In cer- 
emonies at the Naval Annex, the 
Commandant of the Marine Corps, Gen. 
Wallace M. Greene, presented Col. James 
M. McHugh, USMC, retired, with the Le- 
gion of Merit. 

The long delay in this recognition of 
the colonel’s service as personal repre- 
sentative of the late Secretary of the 
Navy Frank Knox to Generalissimo 
Chiang Kai-shek resulted from his de- 
tached service assignment, 


Last year Vice Adm. Paul S. Foster, 
USN, retired, heard of the oversight and 
wrote to Gen. Thomas Holcomb, who had 
served as Marine Commandant during 
World War II. Recalling the facts in 
the case, General Holcomb recommended 
to General Greene that Colonel McHugh 
be decorated. At the January 5 cere- 
mony Colonel McHugh received the 
Legion of Merit and was presented with 
the following citation: 

The President of the United States takes 
pleasure in presenting the Legion of Merit to 
Col. James M. McHugh, U.S. Marine Corps 
(retired), for service as set forth in the fol- 
lowing citation: 

“For exceptionally meritorious conduct in 
the performance of outstanding service as 
the Assistant Naval Attaché and Assistant 
Naval Attaché for Air and later Naval Attaché 
and Naval Attaché for Air to the Republic of 
China during the period December 1940 to 
November 1942. After four previous tours of 
duty in China, Colonel (then Major) Mo- 
Hugh was reordered to that country in 1940 
as the personal representative of the Secre- 
tary of the Navy to Generalissimo Chiang 
Kai-shek’s headquarters, wherever located. 
Exercising marked professional competence, 
sound judgment and skilled diplomacy and 
because of his close personal relationship 
with the Generalissimo, he served with dis- 
tinction throughout this period. Tirelessly 
Carrying out his duties, often under the most 
difficult and hazardous conditions, he ren- 
dered valuable assistance to the Secretary of 
the Navy, the American Ambassador to China, 
the Department of State, and to American 
and British Commands serving in the Far 
East. His exceptional performance of duty, 
extreme loyalty, willingness to work long and 
arduous hours, and unswerving devotion to 
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the fulfillment of a vital task refiect great 
credit upon himself and the U.S. naval 
service.” 
For the President: 
PAUL H. NITZE, 
Secretary of the Navy. 


Humanity Humanities 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. WILLIAM S. MOORHEAD 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, January 11, 1965 


Mr. MOORHEAD. Mr. Speaker, one 
of the strongest editorial supporters of 
my proposal for a National Humanities 
Foundation is the Pittsburgh Catholic, 
America’s oldest Catholic newspaper in 
continuous publication. This newspaper 
in a recent editorial pointed up one of 
the basic reasons for such a foundation— 
to redress the imbalance now existing 
between the sciences and the humanities. 

The editorial follows: 

HUMANITY HUMANITIES 


In line with our long-standing position on 
medicare we would like to direct attention 
to a well-documented article on same in the 
December 24 issue of the New Republic. The 
author, Dr. Michael H. Alderman, of 
Bethesda, Md., takes carefully itemized issue 
with the American Medical Association's 
contention that existing legislation (Kerr- 
Mills) is sufficient to the needs of the aged. 

He cites three great weaknesses of Kerr- 
Mills: “Arbitrary definitions, such as allow- 
able duration of hospital stay * è"; “eli- 
gibility tests bearing no relation to medical 
need * * *”; and the fact that “the program 
(as implemented with varying degrees of 
enthusiasm by 39 States) does not provide 
total medical care.” 

Dr. Alderman quotes, with some irony, a 
statement of the AMA to the effect that “it 
is of the utmost importance that physicians 
abandon the attitude of unreasoning opposi- 
tion which has characterized professional dis- 
cussions on social insurance.” The state- 
ment was made in 1919. 

The point is, of course, that something 
must be done for thé 15-million elderly 
Americans who are caught In the vise of ris- 
ing medical costs. Kerr-Mills is demonstrably 
inadequate; the King-Anderson bill (medi- 
care) comes considerably closer to the ideal. 

Passage of medicare is a task for Govern- 
ment, but it would seem also to require a 
positive, creative, helpful contribution from 
the world of medicine, especially since it is 
medical science which has, as the New Repub- 
lic provocatively puts it, “endowed many 
elderly couples with more life than they can 
now afford.” 

We repeat the wish (first voiced in Au- 
gust when Congressman MoorHeap intro- 
duced his bill) that Congress will see fit to 
endorse the establishment of a National Hu- 
manities Foundation. 

Such a foundation, dedicated to official na- 
tional promotion and support of the hu- 
manities and the arts, would go a long way 
towards restoring the perspective of science 
and spirit which many feel has been knocked 
a-kilter by the current multibillion-dollar 
Federal involvement with science. 

“A National Humanities Foundation,” 
Congressman MOORHEAD suggests, can well 
be the cornerstone of the Great Society.” 

We would like to see his pertinent predic- 
tion put to the test. 


January 13 
The President’s Message on Education 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. THOMAS M. PELLY 


OF WASHINGTON 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, January 12, 1965 


Mr. PELLY. Mr. Speaker, President 
Johnson rang the bell with me in his 
message to Congress on education, when 
he stated unequivocally that the educa- 
tion of our youth is the No. 1 business of 
the American people. 

On the other hand, the President’s bill 
is complex and requires more study than 
I have given it—especially the part that 
includes benefits for parochial schools. I 
understand that the administration esti- 
mates that 15 percent of the funds could 
go to private schools, mostly indirectly 
rather than directly, although they 
could share in some direct programs. 

Personally, I am going to refrain from 
any comment on such details at this time, 
pending a thorough airing in the House 
Education Committee. In general, how- 
ever, I agree with the President that our 
national goal should be full educational 
opportunity for all, and I likewise agree 
with President Johnson—and this should 
be emphasized—that education is pri- 
marily a State function. 

In this latter connection, Mr. Speaker, 
there is a potential danger that I fore- 
see. It could be that the $1.5 billion 
asked by the President in his message 
could give the various States the idea 
that the Federal Government, by this 
new bill, would be assuming their 
traditional responsibility. On the con- 
trary, this program—large as it may 
seem—is not intended to relieve the 
States of their financial responsibility. 
Under this program, State legislatures— 
and- this is true of my own State of 
Washington—are not intended to reduce 
their expenditures for schools; and, 
speaking of Washington State, as an ex- 
ample, its established pattern of taxa- 
tion has resulted in serious inequities. 
The burden on taxpayers has been in- 
equitable. Our per capita expenditure 
is high compared with most States, but 
responsible school leaders admit there is 
a dangerous emergency facing Washing- 
ton State in financing its schools ade- 
quately. In our State, we should revise 
our system of raising funds for educa- 
tion, and to properly carry out the State’s 
own constitutional responsibility, the 
State legislature must increase and 
equalize school support. Getting back, 
however, I must point out that the head- 
lines and news reports on the President's 
message could falsely indicate that new 
Federal aid is on the way to ease the 
cost of education in the States. But, as 
I see it, the reverse is true. The Federal 
Government, under the President's pro- 
posal, will actually require more in the 
way of State matching funds. 

Finally, Mr. Speaker, I would comment 
that President Johnson has given Con- 
gress and the American people a most 
persuasive argument for more Federal 
encouragement and support of our 
schools at all levels. If the proposed 
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program is free of Federal domination 
and control, I would certainly expect to 
vote for it, because I believe that the 
answer to America’s problems such as 
poverty and full employment lies in up- 
grading our youth and adequately financ- 
ing our educational system at the sec- 
ondary as well as the higher levels. 

In conclusion, let me repeat, the Presi- 
dent’s program does not meet all the Na- 
tion’s educational needs; it does not af- 
ford anything like the resources needed 
for new school construction, teacher re- 
cruitment, or the improvement of teach- 
ers’ salaries. 

I sincerely hope that State and local 
governments will take care of these as- 
pects of the problem. 


Congress and the Military | 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. F. EDWARD HEBERT 


OF LOUISIANA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, January 11, 1965 


Mr. HEBERT. Mr. Speaker, the dis- 
tinguished gentleman from South Caro- 
lina and the new chairman of the House 
Armed Services Committee, the Hon- 
orable L. MENDEL Rivers, came into the 
Congress at the same time I did, in 1941. 
He has not only been my colleague but 
also my close personal friend. 

I anticipate serving under his leader- 
ship on the Armed Services Committee. 

Mr. Rivers has the ability, diligence, 
and desire to make an outstanding 
chairman. The challenge is great when 
it is realized that he follows the great 
Carl Vinson, at whose feet both Mr. 
Rivers and I sat for 25 years. 

I believe Mr. Rivers admirably stated 
his philosophy on “Congress and the 
Military” in the interview which ap- 
peared in the January edition of Air 
Force and Space Digest magazine. 


It is a pleasure to include this defini- 
tive article into the Recorp, and I sug- 
gest that each Member, especially each 
new Member, read it closely: 

CONGRESS AND THE MILITARY 


(An exclusive interview with the Honorable 
L. MENDEL Rivers, U.S. Representative from 
South Carolina) 

(Everything that affects members of the 
Armed Forces—food, pay, clothing, shelter, 
medical care, promotions, equipment, bases, 
and missions—is the concern of the House 
Committee on Armed Services. In the 89th 
Cong., for the first time in 10 years, a 
new chairman takes over that committee. 
To find out how he looks at his job and cur- 
rent military problems, the editors of Air 
Force/Space Digest interviewed him recently 
in his Washington office. Here is a tran- 
script of that exclusive interview.—THE 
EDITORS.) 

(L. (for Lucros) MENDEL Rivers has repre- 
sented the First Congressional District of 
South Carolina, embracing nine counties in 
the southeastern section of the State, since 
1940. Born in 1905 in Gumville, Berkeley 

‘County, part of his district just upriver from 
Charleston, he attended the College of 
Charleston and the University of South Car- 
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serving in the South Carolina Legislature 
from 1933 to 1936 and 4 years as a special 
US. attorney, he was elected to the 77th 
Cong. in 1940 and has been there ever since. 
Coming from a seacoast district which in- 
cludew the Charleston Navy Yard, he re- 
quested and got an appointment to the 
House Naval Affairs Committee, then led by 
Representative Carl Vinson of Georgia. In 
1948, when the House Military and Naval 
Affairs Committees were merged to form the 
Armed Services Committee, Mr. Vinson be- 
came its chairman and headed it for all but 
2 years (1952-54, when the Republicans con- 
trolled the House), until his retirement this 
year. “I have been in Mr. Vinson's univer- 
sity ever since I got here,” says Mr. Rivers. 
“If anyone has ever had on-the-job training, 
that fellow is Rivegs.”) 

Question. Congressman Rivers, how do 
you see the role of the legislative in dealing 
with the executive branch on defense mat- 
ters? 

Answer. Iam on a committee whose mem- 
bers are quite sensitive about that section 
of the Constitution which deals with the 
role that Congress plays in governing the 
military. 

To explain how I feel about it, I want to 
read you what the Constitution says. Ar- 
ticle I, section 8, of the Constitution sets 
forth the powers of the legislative branch 
of the Government, It says the Congress 
shall have the power to lay and collect taxes, 
duties, imposts, and excises, to pay the debts 
and provide for the common defense and 
general welfare of the United States, to de- 
clare war, and so on. 

In that same article, it says this: “To 
raise and support armies, but no appropria- 
tion of money, to that use be for a longer 
term than 2 years.“ This is so that we 
can reappraise what we have done. “To 
provide and maintain a Navy. To make 
rules for the Government and regulation of 
the land and naval forces. To provide for 

arming, and disciplining the 


branches of the Government, there is vested 
in the Congress the exclusive right to deal 
with the military. I don't mean a quasi- 
right. I mean the exclusive right. 

That is the base from which I proceed. 
I think that the proper committee—which 
is ours—should have access to all informa- 
tion dealing with the military. It is as 
simple as that. I don’t know why we 
should always wait for proposals to emanate 
from the Executive. I am not implying 
that I don’t plan to cooperate fully with the 
President and Secretary of Defense, but there 
should be a mutuality. 

Iam going to head my own committee, and 
I am going to get along with my committee 
and the Pentagon, but I have my ideas and 
I will insist on them. 

Question. We understand it is unlikely 
that the administration will propose a mili- 
tary pay bill, other than possibly another 
cost-of-living adjustment. What are your 
views on military pay? 

Answer. We should very definitely consider 
a new pay bill for the military this year, be- 
cause they have not been treated fairly. The 
bill passed last year was little more than a 
gesture, It was not exactly an insult, but 
it certainly was no compliment. 

Question. The Air Force, after long study, 
is supposed to have come up with a pay pack- 
age for all services which totals between $800 
and $900 million to bring the mili- 
tary up to some parity with the civilian 
economy. Do you envision that the Congress 
might act favorably on a bill of that scope 
in this session? 

Answer. I haven't seen the Alr Force study, 
but I have already drafted a pay bill. 

Question. Of this magnitude? 

Answer. It would be about that size. With 
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we can afford to give the military a pay 
raise of this size. 

Question. Mr. Chairman do you think 
there will be any chance of writing into this 
law a provision for annual review such as is 
in the law for civil service employees? 

Answer. I think a review, possibly annu- 
ally, should be provided by law. 

Question. What about housing? 

Answer. We have a great shortage of hous- 
ing. Mind you, I used to handle housing. I 
think it is one of the most vital areas. Let 
me answer your question like this: Housing, 
pay, food, commissaries, oversea expenses in 
highly inflated cost areas—all of these things 
will be reviewed very carefully. 

Wherever we can, we are going to write 
these benefits into law rather than leave it 
to the discretion of some transitory Secre- 
tary. This is no refiection on Mr. McNa- 
mara. He has done a lot of things I approve 
of, and he and I, I am sure, will get along 
very well. 

I have always favored appropriated hous- 
ing but when you have to pay the money on 
the barrelhead to build houses, you don’t 
get as many as you did under the Capehart 
Act. We cut off Capehart just about the 
time it was beginning to do a pretty good 
job. 

Question. Can we assume you intend also 
to look into hospitalization—medical care 
and dental care? 

Answer. Of course. I have a report on 
medical care. This is one area we are really 
going to watch. Hospitalization is a vested 
right. I don’t like the term benefits. Hos- 
pitalization is as much a right for the serv- 
iceman and his dependents as a pair of shoes. 
Our report gives my view on hospitals, 

Over the years the recruiters have told 
those whom they recruited: “Your depend- 
ents and you will have hospitalization and 
when you retire you will get it.” I think that 
is a contract, and I think it is an obligation. 

Unless we change the law, that is still my 
view—that they are entitled to it. The Con- 
gress has passed a medicare bill and all of 
these things, and they have only scratched 
the surface because these things have never 
been fully implemented. I don't know why 
we can't do something about it. 

Question. Do you see any chance to add 
dental care along with medicare? 

Answer. It all gets down to morale. I 
wrote the Navy dental bill, you know. Are 
you asking me if dependents should have 
dental care? 

Question. Tes. 

Answer. Why not? Have you ever tried to 
do a job with a toothache or gone home and 
held your wife’s hand when she has a tooth- 
ache? What I am trying to get over is that 
we are going to try to do everything we can 
to give the serviceman a well-rounded set of 
rights—benefits, prerogatives, privileges, and 
emoluments, so whenever he is called to fight 
or go on long patrols he won't have to be 
worried about his folks back home. We 
want to do something about whatever affects 
his morale. If denticare is one of them, we 
want to do something about that. 

Question. And the same for retirees? 

Answer. My report speaks about that. 
Let me quote it: “The subcommittee is con- 
vinced * * *-that the traditional benefit of 
hospital care to military retirees and their 
dependents must be continued.” It goes 
back to what I said. Congress has let some- 
body else handle these decisions so long that 
they wait for the decisions to come up from 
downtown. I think that Is a mistake. 

Question. We have been talking about 
money and its relationship to morale. 
There's also another side to it, isn't there 
the regard in which the military is held by 
the fn and by the people in the Penta- 
gon 

Answer. Absolutely. When I was a boy, 
people used to join the Navy and the Army 
just to get the pay. That day is gone. 
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We've got to pay them adequately, yes—but 
we've got to do more. 

I don’t believe for a minute that, as some 
say, our young people are delinquents. I 
don't assume that any of them are. Neither 
do I agree that they're unpatriotic. The peo- 
ple I talk to don't think the man in uniform 
alone should be saddled with all the patriot- 
ism. Why shouldn't others be patriotic, too? 

These men are putting in long, tedious 
hours away from their families, often in re- 
mote, isolated areas. If they don’t get paid 
enough money to pay their bills, if they 
aren't confident their families are being 
looked after while they're away, they're not 
going to stay. 

There is only one way to keep them—to 
make them know that their country wants 
them, to pay them what we pay our civil ser- 
vants; to help them in looking after their 
families. We are not doing these things, be- 
cause we try to cut corners. So we lose them, 
but we spend time and money to train re- 
placements. It doesn’t make sense. 

Question. What do you think has been the 
effect of the new DOD directive on standards 
of conduct—the one that says military per- 
sonnel cannot eat lunch at someone else's ex- 
pense, or if they do, they have to report it 
within 48 hours? 

Answer. I think it is too strict. I am sure 
it will be modified. Either a fellow is honest 
or he is not honest. If suspicion has to sur- 
round everybody who is in the military, this, 
too, will cause a lot to leave. 

Question. Do you anticipate any changes 
in the existing retirement system—since the 


money involved has now reached a billion 


dollars a year for military retirement pay? 

Answer. I think we should look into the 
subject. We might have a lot of people we 
want to keep longer. I don't know why we 
should give the military the privilege to re- 
tire after 20 years, I have always felt that 
way. 

Question. You have been very much in- 
terested in the Reserve and Guard programs 
over the years. What is your view toward 
DOD plans to transfer Reserve units to the 
National Guard? 

Answer. I don't know why things like this 
should not be thoroughly reviewed by the 
proper committee. I hate to see these drastic 
changes being proposed when the Congress 
is out of session. Such proposals should be 
made when we are in session so that we can 
go into them. 

Question. Another subject DOD is studying 
is the draft. How does that look to you? 

Answer. I won't know until we go into it. 
At this point I can only give you a curbstone 
opinion, As of this date (December 9), I 
don’t favor terminating the draft. 

Question. Congressman, you have had ex- 
tensive experience with sealift and airlift. 
How do you evaluate the relative merits of 
rapid deployment of forces by sea versus air? 

Answer. One should complement the other, 
and implement the other. One service can't 
do the whole business. I saw that on Steel- 
pike in Spain in November. Exercise Big 
Lift (in 1963) demonstrated a capability of 
reinforcing our European allies fast. In that 
one, the ground forces used prepositioned 
equipment. In Steelpike the Navy demon- 
strated it can deliver the equipment as well 
as the manpower, We need both sealift and 
airlift. 

Question. Do you feel we have enough 
airlift now to meet the requirements of the 
military, particularly the Army? . 

Answer. No, sir, not to meet our commit- 
ments. We have more commitments than 
we have airlift. New equipment is coming 
in, but it is not inclusive enough. We should 
immediately ego ahead with the CX-HLS 
(cargo experimental, heavy logistic system) 
transport plane. 

Question. What do you think of the 
C-141A? 
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Answer. It's a wonderful plane. When we 
created that—I headed the subcommittee— 
the Air Staff put out the guidelines, and the 
C141 has met every requirement they asked 
for. But it is not big enough. 

Question. Are you satisfied generally with 
the structuring of our forces? Are we press- 
ing technology hard enough or translating 
technology into new weapons quickly 
enough? 

Answer. No. I am positive we are not. 

Question. In what specific areas are we 
standing short? 

Answer. I think we have made a mistake 
in the Defense Department by not pressing 
to get enough performance out of conven- 
tional systems and by jumping headlong 
into the unmanned systems. We have be- 
come overbalanced in unmanned systems and 
have not achieved the ultimate in what con- 
ventional systems can do. To add to our 
problem, we may be saddled with only con- 
ventional war for the foreseeable future, as 
in Vietnam and some other places. 

You know and I know we don't have a fol- 
low on for the B-52. We don’t have, in my 
opinion, a modern interceptor. In these 
areas we have not done what I would like to 
see done, 

Question. Do you include the YF-12A in 
that? 

Answer, Is that an interceptor? 

Question. The Pentagon said it is an in- 
terceptor. 

Answer. Is that an interceptor? I stand 
on what I say. I don't think we have an all- 
purpose plane yet. The nearest thing we 
have to a versatile plane is the McDonnell 
F-4 series. But I just don't believe we have 
an all-purpose plane. 

Question. There is some talk that a version 
of the YF-12A is also being considered for a 
bomber role. Do you think this kind of ap- 
proach is going to meet the needs for a fol- 
low-on to the B-52? 

Answer. That aircraft has been developed 
in secret. We will have to go into that and 
question the people who are in the business 
of strategic bombing. The only people who 
can advise us on that are people like Generals 
LeMay and Power, the authorities on what 
these planes can do. I don’t think it is big 
enough to do the B-52's job. But we will go 
into it and see. 

Question. Is there any way of getting at 
this problem of Congress and the executive 
branch, particularly with hardware systems? 

Answer, In what respect? 

Question. We have been through it with 
the B-70 and so on, where the Congress as- 
serts its will and interest through making 
money available, and in one case even direct- 
ing that it be spent. But when it comes right 
down to it, the Executive can spend it or 
not as it sees fit. Isn't this a pretty severe 
limiting factor on any kind of coequal ar- 
rangement? 

Answer. You can’t make the man spend 
the money. But I believe that with my 
friendship with the President, we won't have 
any impasse. 

I have had a lot of service with President 
Johnson, an awful lot. I think where we 
have problems, he will want to get along with 
us. I wouldn’t have any hesitancy at all 
urging that he listen to the congressional 
viewpoint. 

Question. All in all, it looks as though 
you're heading into a very eventful session. 

Answer. The point I want to get over to 
you—this is my own viewpoint—is that I 
know good and well this country can afford 
the best military on earth. We have the best, 
but we cannot rest and still keep the best. 
The best thing we have going for us is 190 
million people behind us. If there is any- 
thing the American people want, it is a 
first-class military man, well dressed, well 
housed, well fed, well paid, with the best 
equipment. If the Congress does not provide 
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these things, we are out of step with the 
and the city roots. It is as simple 
as that. That is my position. 


Los Angeles Neighborhood Music 
Settlement 
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Mr. ROYBAL. Mr. Speaker, I would 
like to join in marking the 50th anni- 
versary of the founding of the Neigh- 
borhood Music Settlement in Los 
Angeles. 

This nonprofit settlement, located at 
358 South Boyle Avenue, has compiled a 
most enviable record of achievement and 
of service to the Los Angeles community. 
In particular, I want to cite the excellent 
work the settlement has done in bringing 
music lessons to the underprivileged 
children as a cultural development, and 
also as a deterrent to juvenile delin- 
quency. 

Over the years children of 14 differ- 
ent nationalities have been students at 
the Neighborhood Musie Settlement, re- 
ceiving lessons at less than cost from 
a staff of outstanding music teachers. 

At present, some 270 students are en- 
rolled, including 25 adults. A brief list- 


ing of some of the major contributions 


made by the Neighborhood Music Settle- 
ment would include: Providing cultural 
education in music, enriching the lives 
of thousands of students, building better 
citizenship through the advancement of 
general culture, strengthening family 
life in the community, lessening juvenile 
delinquency, supplying capable teachers, 
giving some 750 lessons each month at 
less than cost, presenting bimonthly and 
annual recitals, and establishing schol- 
arships for worthy pupils. 

The many mien and women who have 
played a part in the fine work of the 
Neighborhood Music Settlement deserve 
our heartfelt thanks and congratulations. 
And personally, I want to thank Mr. Ber- 
nard W. Shafer, president of the settle- 
ment, for bringing this anniversary to 
my attention. 

For additional information, I would 
like to take this opportunity to include 
at this point in the Appendix of the 
Recorp the text of a resolution adopted 
by the Los Angeles County Board of 
Supervisors in recognition of the 
achievements of the Neighborhood 
Music Settlement: J 
RESOLUTION ON THE COUNTY oF Los ANGELES 

NEIGHBORHOOD Music SETTLEMENT 

Whereas the Neighborhood Music Settle- 
ment, founded Im 1914, is marking its 50th 
anniversary of service to those in the Boyle 
Heights area; and 

Whereas this nonprofit settlement is main- 
tained to bring music lessons to the under- 
privileged children as a cultural develop- 


ment and also as a deterrent to juvenile de- 
linquency; and 3 
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Whereas over the years, children of 14 dif- 
ferent nationalities haye been students at the 
Neighborhood Music Settlement, 
lessons at less than cost from the staff of 
outstanding music teachers; and 

Whereas at the present time the settle- 
ment has 270 students enrolled, including 25 
adults, and is a major factor in strengthening 
family life in the comunity; and 

Whereas the settlement is operated under 
the supervision of its civic-minded board of 
directors and its executive director: Now, 
therefore, be it 

Resolved by the Board of Supervisors of 
the County of Los Angeles, That the Neigh- 
borhood Music Settlement be congratulated 
on its 50th anniversary of service, and that 
all members of its board of directors be 
commended for their dedicated efforts on be- 
half of others in helping to bring cultural 
advancement to our county; and be it fur- 
ther 

Resolved, That an engrossed copy of this 
resloution be given to Bernard W. Shafer, 
president of the settlement, at the March 24, 
1964, meeting of the board of supervisors. 
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Cove or Laws OF THE UNITED STATES 


TITLE 44, SECTION 181. CONGRESSIONAL 
RECORD; ARRANGEMENT, STYLE, CONTENTS, 
AND INDEXES.—The Joint Committee on 
Printing shall have control of the ar- 
rangement and style of the CONGRES- 
SIONAL RECORD, and while providing that 
it shall be substantially a verbatim re- 
port of proceedings shall take all needed 
action for the reduction of unnec 
bulk, and shall provide for the publica- 
tion of an index of the CONGRESSIONAL 
Recorp semimonthly during the sessions 
of Congress and at the close thereof. 
(Jan. 12, 1895, c. 23, $ 13, 28 Stat. 603.) 

TITLE 44, SECTION 182b, SAME; ILLUS- 
TRATIONS, MAPS, DIAGRAMS.—No maps, dia- 
grams, or illustrations may be inserted in 
the Recoorp without the approval of the 
Joint Committee on Printing. (June 20, 
1936, c. 630, § 2, 49 Stat. 1546.) 

Pursuant to the foregoing statute and in 
order to provide for the prompt publication 
and delivery of the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD 
the Joint Committee on Printing has adopted 
the following rules, to which the attention of 
Senators, Representatives, and Delegates is 
respectfully invited: 

1. Arrangement of the daily Record.—The 
Public Printer shall arrange the contents of 
the daily Recorp as follows: the Senate pro- 
ceedings shall alternate with the House pro- 
ceedings in order of placement in consecu- 
tive issues insofar as such an arrangement is 
feasible, and the Appendix and Daily Digest 
shall follow: Provided, That the makeup of 
the Recorp shall proceed without regard to 
alternation whenever the Public Printer 
deems it n in order to meet produc- 
tion and delivery schedules. 

2. Type and style — The Public Printer shall 
print the report of the proceedings and de- 
bates of the Senate and House of Representa- 
tives, as furnished by the Official Reporters of 
the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD, in 744-point type; 
and all matter included in the remarks or 
speeches of Members of Congress, other than 
their own words, and all reports, documents, 
and other matter authorized to be Inserted 
in the Recorp shall be printed in 6% - point 
type; and all rolicalls shall be printed in 
6-point type. No italic or black type nor 
words in capitals or small capitals shall be 
used for emphasis or prominence; nor will 
unusual indentions be permitted, These re- 
strictions do not apply to the printing of or 
quotations from historical, official, or legal 
documents or papers of which a literal repro- 
duction is necessary. 
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3. Return of manuscript—When manu- 
script is submitted to Members for revision it 
should be returned to the Government Print- 
ing Office not later than 9 o’clock p.m. in 
order to insure publication in the RECORD is- 
sued on the following morning; and if all of 
said manuscript is not furnished at the time 
specified, the Public Printer is authorized to 
withhold it from the Recorn for 1 day. In no 
case will a speech be printed in the RECORD of 
the day of its delivery if the manuscript is 
furnished later than 12 o'clock midnight. 

4, Tabular matter—The manuscript of 
speeches containing tabular statements to be 
published in the Recorp shall be in the 
hands of thé Public Printer not later than 
7 o'clock pam,, to insure publication the fol- 
lowing morning. 

5. Proof furnished—Proofs of “leave to 
print” and advance speeches will not be fur- 
nished the day the manuscript is received but 
will be submitted the following day, whenever 
possible to do so without causing delay in the 
publication of the regular proceedings of 
Congress. Advance speeches shall be set in 
the Recorp style of type, and not more than 
six sets of proofs may be furnished to Mem- 
bers without charge. 

6. Notation of withheld remarks.—If man- 
uscript or proofs have not been returned in 
time for publication in the proceedings, the 
Public Printer will insert the words “Mr. 
addressed the Senate (House or Com- 
mittee). His remarks will appear hereafter 
in the Appendix.“ and proceed with the 
printing of the RECORD. 

7. Thirty-day limit.— The Public Printer 
shall not publish in the CoNGRESSIONAL 
Record any speech or extension of remarks 
which has been withheld for a period ex- 
ceeding 30 calendar days from the date when 
its printing was authorized: Provided, That 
at the expiration of each session of Congress 
the time limit herein fixed shall be 10 days, 
unless otherwise ordered by the committee. 

8. Corrections—The permanent RECORD is 
made up for printing and binding 30 days 
after each daily publication is issued; there- 
fore all corrections must be sent to the Pub- 
lic Printer within that time: Provided, That 
upon the final adjournment of each session 
of Congress the time limit shall be 10 days, 
unless otherwise ordered by the committee: 
Provided further, That no Member of Con- 
gress shall be entitled to make more than 
one revision. Any revision shall consist only 
of corrections of the original copy and shall 
not include deletions of correct material, 
substitutions for correct material, or addi- 
tions of new subject matter. . 

9. The Public Printer shall not publish in 
the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD the full report or 
print of any committee or subcommittee 
when said report or print has been previously 
printed. This rule shall not be construed to 
apply to conference reports. 

10(a). Appendix to daily Record.—When 
either House has granted leave to print (1) 
a speech not delivered in elther House, (2) a 
newspaper or magazine article, or (3) any 
other matter not germane to the proceed- 
ings, the same shall be published in the Ap- 
pendix. This rule shall not apply to quota- 
tions which form part of a speech of a Mem- 
ber, or to an authorized extension of his own 
remarks: Provided, That no address, speech, 
or article delivered or released subsequently 
to the sine die adjournment of a session of 
Congress may be printed in the CONGRES- 
SIONAL RECORD. 

10(b). Makeup of the Appendix — The Ap- 
pendix to the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD shall be 
made up by successively taking first an ex- 
tension from the copy submitted by the 
Official Reporters of one House and then an 
extension from the copy of the other House, 
so that Senate and House extensions appear 
alternately as far as possible throughout 
the Appendix. The sequence for each House 
shall follow as closely as possible the order or 
arrangement in which the copy comes from 
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the Official Reporters of the respective 
Houses. 

The Official Reporters of each House shall 
designate and distinctly mark the lead item 
among their extensions. When both Houses 
are in session and submit extensions, the 
lead item shall be changed from one House 
to the other in-alternate issues, with the in- 
dicated lead item of the other House appear- 
ing in second place. When only one House 
is in session, the lead item shall be an ex- 
tension submitted by a Member of the House 
in session. 

This rule shall not apply to extensions 
withheld because of volume or equipment 
limitations, which shall be printed immedi- 
ately following the lead items as indicated 
by the Official Reporters in the next issue of 
the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD, nor to RECORDS 
printed after the sine die adjournment of the 
Congress. 

11. Estimate of cost. No extraneous matter 
in excess of two pages in any one instance 
may be printed in the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD 
by a Member under leave to print or to ex- 
tend his remarks unless the manuscript is 
accompanied by an estimate in writing from 
the Public Printer of the probable cost of 
publishing the same, which estimate of cost 
must be announced by the Member when 
such leave is requested; but this rule shall 
not apply to excerpts from letters, tele- 
grams, or articles presented in connection 
with a speech delivered in the course of de- 
bate or to communications from State legis- 
latures, addresses or articles by the President 
and the members of his Cabinet, the Vice 
President, or a Member of Congress. For the 
purposes of this regulation, any one article 
printed in two or more parts, with or with- 
out individual headings, shall be considered 
as a single extension and the two-page rule 
shall apply, The Public Printer or the Official 
Reporters of the House or Senate shall return 
to the Member of the respective House any 
matter submitted for the CONGRESSIONAL 
Recorp which is in contravention of this 
paragraph. 

12. Official Reporters.—The Official Report- 
ers of each House shall indicate on the manu- 
script and prepare headings for all matter to 
be printed in the Appendix, and shall make 
suitable reference thereto at the proper place 
in the proceedings. 


CHANGE OF RESIDENCE 
Senators, Representatives, and Delegates 
who have changed their residences will please 
give information thereof to the Government 
Printing Office, that their addresses may be 
correctly given in the RECORD. 
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DOCUMENTS 


Either House may order the printing of a 
document not already provided for by law, 
but only when the same shall be accompa- 
nied by an estimate from the Public Printer 
as to the probable cost thereof, Any execu- 
tive department, bureau, board or independ- 
ent office of the Government submitting re- 
ports or documents in response to inquiries 
from Congress shall submit therewith an 
estimate of the probable cost of printing the 
usual number. Nothing in this section re- 
lating to estimates shall apply to reports or 
documents not exceeding 50 pages (U.S. 
Code, title 44, sec. 140, p. 1938). 

Resolutions for printing extra copies, when 
presented to either House, shall be referred 
immediately to the Committee on House 
Administration of the House of Representa- 
tives or the Committee on Rules and Admin- 
istration of the Senate, who, in making their 
report, shall give the probable cost of the 
proposed printing upon the estimate of the 
Public Printer, and no extra copies shall be 
printed before such committee has reported 
(U.S. Code, title 44, sec. 133, p. 1937). 
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The Quest for Water 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. MORRIS K. UDALL 


OF ARIZONA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, January 14,1965 


Mr. UDALL. Mr. Speaker, the Val- 
ley National Bank in Arizona recently 
published an excellent article on this Na- 
tion’s mounting water problem in its 
monthly news digest, Agriculture and 
Livestock. In this article the bank points 
out that, as a result of gains in our pop- 
ulation, we will need a doubling of our 
fresh water supplies by 1975. 

In the Southwest today we are work- 
ing on plans for regional solutions to our 
already dire water problems, But the 
Southwest is not the only area that must 
increase its supplies of fresh water; this 
is, in fact, a national problem requiring 
the best technology we can find to arrive 
at adequate answers. Surely the devel- 
opment of economical means of convert- 
ing salt water to fresh, a program given 
new impetus recently by President John- 
son, offers our greatest prospect of long- 
range help. 

The Valley Bank article is an excellent 
summary of our modern-day search for 
water, and I believe it will be of interest 
to my colleagues. The article follows: 

The passage of each day finds 8,000 more 
American stomachs to be fed. By 1975, our 
U.S. population will require 25 percent more 
milk, 85 percent more fruit, 36 percent more 
beef, and 45 percent more pork than now is 
being produced. And equally important as 
Tood, about 100 percent more fresh water will 
be required to sustain the American civiliza- 
tion of 1975. “Water is the essence of life, 
as necessary as air,” one commentator lyri- 
cally wrote recently “Without it, nations 
wither and die. With it, they flourish. It 
is among the most precious of all mankind's 
treasures—yet it is wasted, neglected, and 
dospolled more than any other.” 

We agree. And add, prosaically, that our 
water needs already are enromous. The aver- 
age American consumes about 1 ton of water 
® year in his food and drink. Plants need 
about 1,000 pounds of water to produce 1 
pound of food. Industry and transportation 
require tremendous amounts. 

Moreover, the problem of obtaining ade- 
quate water is hardly confined to our Na- 
tion, The truth is that the world is run- 
ning out of fresh water at an alarming rate. 
Explosively expanding populations the world 
over—plus the constant advent of new man- 
ufacturing technique using more and more 
water—are compounding the problem to a 
point where many global leaders are gravely 
noting that mankind's very survival may de- 
Pend upon its solution before today's newly 
born babies reach adulthood. 

Despite the fact water covers three-fourths 
of our planet, less than 3 percent of the 
world’s supply is fresh—and an estimated 80 
percent of that is locked up in the ice and 
snow masses of Antarctica, Greenland, and 
the Arctic. Because water doesn't actually 
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disappear and because it can forever be re- 
used, most of the proposed solutions to the 
problem to date have been couched within a 
framework of reclamation and reuse. 

“But water does disappear,” the average 
layman will insist. “How about its evapo- 
ration by the sun?“ True, the sun’s rays act 
jike magnets in drawing an incredible amount 
of water into our planet's cloud-layer at- 
mosphere. But, over a given period of time, 
a virtually equivalent amount of water de- 
scends upon the earth In the form of rain 
and snow. 

Rarely, of course, do the “up and down” 
ratlos ever agree, if we select specific areas. 
Here, in the Southwest, we lose far more 
water by evaporation than we gain by rain. 
But, globally speaking, the total ratios are 
felt to be approximately equal—if we can 
make allowances for water that drains into 
underground reservoirs, or changes in its 
forms from liquid to steam or solid—and so 
forth. 

“Well, then," continues our typical lay- 
man, “why don't we make reuse of our avail- 
able water supply?“ The answer is that we're 
learning how to do just that—even to the 
point of purifying sewage water—just as 
we're learning how to recharge depleted 
underground reservoirs, and just. as we're 
learning more about the controversial tech- 
nique known as “cloud seeding,” which finds 
us turning clouds into rain (sometimes) by 
"salting" the former with chemicals. 

“What about redistributing ‘our available 
supply?” asks the layman, “Isn’t it true that 
millions of gallons of fresh water daily run 
into the ocean in the Northwest while here 
in the Southwest. we virtually measure every 
drop?“ This is a perfectly valid comment 
atleast most of itis. Unfortunately, all of us 
don’t measure water by the drop here in the 
Southwest. Too many of us waste vast 
amounts via dripping faucets, excessive lawn 
watering, careless irrigation practices, and 
like acts. * 

But it is quite true that a more equitable 
distribution of water resources would help 
greatly to solve current and approaching 
water shortage problems. And this is the 
thinking behind Secretary of Interior Stewart 
Udall's proposed Pacific-Southwest regional 
water plan, of which our own central Arizona 
project is now an integral part. So far as 
the CAP is concerned, even if it—by magic 
were to become a reality tomorrow by divert- 
ing more water from the Colorado River, we'd 
still be confronted with the problem of 
rapidly diminishing ground water resources. 
Arizona now is using around 7 million acre- 
feet of water annually, of which about one- 
third Is surface flow and the balance pumped 
from an ever-decreasing supply of ground- 
water. (In central Arizona, ground water is 
being used up almost twice as rapidly as 
nature replenishes it.) 

Our paramount objective, of course, must 
be the securing of congressional approval of 
the central Arizona project if our growing 
population and economy are to be main- 
tained. But as Rich Johnson, CAP president, 
points out: “There can be no CAP separate 
from or without relationship to a regional 
water plan. It Just isn't politically feasible.” 
(Others might even add the word “economi- 
cally” to Johnson's second sentence.) 

Assuming that CAP approval comes about 
during the next session of Congress—and 
eventually a Pacific-Southwestern 
plan (with the CAP an integral part of it) 
is agreed upon by the various States, Federal 


agencies and Congress—will the Southwest's 
water problems be permanently solved? Far- 
sighted authorities say No.“ They point out 
that the Southwest is the Nation's fastest 
growing and most arid area. In the next 
40 to 50 years, its population will triple, they 
predict. Population pressures, plus those 
arising from our increasing industrialization, 
will demand a supplementary source of fresh 
water. 

“Out of sheer necessity, man must veer 
into long-range water planning to meet the 
demands of the next 50 to 100. years,” de- 
clares Gov, George Clyde of Utah. “Just as 
our forefathers were men of vision and imag~ 
assed my go too must we use vision and imag- 
ination to begin work now on plans that 
will ultimately take care of our water needs 
in the year 2020 and beyond,” observes 
H. S. Raymond, manager of the Maricopa 
Municipal Water Conservation District, 

Where, then, should man look for a sup- 
plemental source of fresh water—if he is to 
plan today for his needs a half century 
hence? The answer, according to na host of 
distinguished experts, is the ocean.“ 
Sooner or later, water from the sea is going 
to have to make up for the fresh water short- 
ages in various areas of this and other na- 
tions of the world, they insist. But—and 
this is highly significant—virtually all these 
authorities agree the most practical and 
most. economical type of desalinization will 
come about by using nuclear energy to re- 
moye salt from sea water and generate elec- 
tricity at the same time. 

Last April, a special governmental inter- 
agency task force, after a year of intensive 
study, told the White House that by 1975— 
if need be—huge nuclear plants could simul- 
taneously by producing vast amounts of in- 
expensive power and inexpensive fresh water. 
In this last connection, it expressed confi- 
dence that the water would cost no more 
than 20 to 25 cents per 1,000 gallons. 

Desalinization plants are nothing new. 
of course. Up to now, the only barrier to 
more widespread development has been the 
cost of the product. The Government, for 
example, today is operating five experimental 
plants—using various conventional. meth- 
ods—in as many different areas of the Na- 
tion—with the three largest having a capac- 
ity of a million gallons a day. But, and this 
is the rub, none of the five can produce fresh 
water for less than $1 per 1,000 gallons. 
This is true, by and large, of most privately 
owned experimental desalinization plants, 
although, from time to time, they have 
hinted they are on the verge of a cost break- 
through.” 

Roger Revelle, at present dean of research 
at the University of California, headed the 
Government task force. “Nuclear energy is 
a solution in search of a problem—and de- 
salting of sea water is a problem it can 
solve,” he confidently declares. A number 
of Ulustrious industrial scientists are in com- 
plete agreement with him. 

Take Dr. Robert E. Wilson, former chair- 
man of the board of Standard Oil Co. of 
Indiana, and, until recently, a member of the 
Atomie Energy Commission. Shortly after 
the task force’s report to the White House, 
Dr. Wilson was vacationing in Scottsdale, In 
an interview with Tom Kelland, business and 
financial editor of the Arizona Republic, he 
flatly declared “the secret of inexpensive 
fresh water production is combining its pro- 
duction with that of electricity.” 
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As Dr. Wilson explains it: A nuclear re- 
ctor produces steam at relatively high pres- 
Sures, This steam is best adapted for the 
creation of electricity. But, after it is used, 
low pressure steam can be tapped off the tur- 
Dines at a point where it is fit for the dis- 
Ullation of sea water. In 10 or 15 years 
When both water and electricity can be pro- 
duced and sold on a large scale by the same 
Plant, Wilson continued, it will make elec- 
trical production competitive (when pro- 
duced in high cost coal areas) and will make 
Water at a cost of about 20 cents a 1,000 
gallons—which is sufficiently cheap for 
household and most industrial uses. Both 
Wilson and the task force agree that the 
larger the nuclear plant, the greater its effi- 
ciency and the lower the unit costs of power 
and water produced. 

The task force's findings were presented 
to Dr. Donald F. Hornig, Director of the 
White House Office of Science and Tech- 
nology. Then, on June 10, President John- 
son made a speech in which he stated an 
“economic breakthrough” had brought “the 
long promised day of economical nuclear 
power.“ Great reductions could now be made 
in the cost of building giant atomic power- 
plants—and these plants could be used for 
Gesalinization purposes, thus raising a “dra- 
matic prospect of economically transforming 
sea water into water suitable for human 
consumption and industrial use.” 

(Curiously, the dual purpose approach was 
Originated not by an engineer or a scientist 
but by a politician—Senator CLINTON P. 
Anperson, Democrat, of New Mexico. Several 
Years ago, ANDERSON attended an Interior 
Committee meeting and heard about the 
Steam temperature required for an effective 
Cesalinization plant. Shortly afterward, he 
Went to a congressional Atomic Energy Com- 
mittee meeting where reactors were being 
Ciscussed—and learned that the steam, as it 
came off an electrical turbine, was about the 
Same temperature as that used in the de- 
Salinization process. 

(ANDERSON then wrote to Dr. R, P. Ham- 
mond, then at the Los Alamos Scentific 
Laboratory and now at Oak Ridge National 
Laboratory, inquiring why it would not be 
Possible to combine desalinization and the 
generation of relatively inexpensive elec- 
tricity. Hammond, it developed, had been 
thinking along the same lines—and out of 
Senator AnDERSON’S suggestion grew a 1962 
Teport by Hammond concluding very large 
reactors could distill sea water economically. 
Direct result of his report was the appoint- 
ment of the interagency task group to ex- 
amine his conclusions. Its April 1964 re- 
port to the White House confirmed them in 
all important respects.) 

Things moved fast after the President's 
speech. Gov. Grant Sawyer, of Nevada, 
promptly urged a crash Federal program to 
use nuclear energy to convert ocean water 
Into fresh water for thirty inland States. 
“Ultimately, with cheap power, water will 
be transported to States within reasonable 
distances of coastal areas,” he said. Nevada 
and Arizona both could be considered within 
“reasonable distance,” he added, along with 
the observation: “Atomic energy is the key 
to unlock the ocean depth.” 

At the same time, the huge Metropolitan 
Water District of Southern California re- 
quested the Interlor Department to launch 
® study regarding the feasibility of a 50- 
million-galion-a-day nuclear-fuel desalting 
plant. On August 20, 1964, the Interior 
Depatrment, in conjunction with the Atomic 
Energy Commission, signed an agreement 
with the MWD to study construction of a 
plant producing up to 150 million gallons of 
fresh water dally, plus 150,000 to 750,000 
electrical kilowatts, The three agencies ex- 
pressed confidence the plant would meet the 
water needs of as many as 750,000 residents 
of southern California and the electrical 
needs of as many as 200,000 homes. 
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(Realistically, the MWD announced on 
December 5 that some 750,000 southern 
Californians soon may drink water from the 
Pacific Ocean but the rest of its more than 
9 million patrons will still have to rely on the 
Colorado River and northern California. 
The study is expected to take a year and 
the plant, if constructed, would be the 
largest of its kind in the world. The world’s 
largest non-nuclear-fueled plant is located 
in the tiny Arabian kingdom of Kuwait at 
the head of the Persian Gulf, incidentally. 
It turns out 2.4 million gallons of water a 
day.) 

On August 26, President Johnson ordered 
three Federal agencies to join in accelerat- 
ing the Government's program for desaliniza- 
tion of sea water. (The agencies are the 
Interior Department, the AEC, and the Office 
of Science and Technology.) He called upon 
them to develop an “aggressive and imagina- 
tive program” and reminded them the OST 
has already indicated large-scale dual pur- 
pose plants could be in operation by 1975 “in 
many water-short areas.” 

That same day the President announced a 
three-man US. team from the Interior De- 
partment was conferring in Tel Aviv with 
Israeli officials regarding the feasibility of 
constructing a nuclear-powered desaliniza- 
tion plant there. (Since then, it has been 
announced that the two governments will 
combine their know-how to build a $190 mil- 
lion plant capable of producing up to 125 
million gallons- of fresh water daily.) 

Earlier this summer, the President had 
announced that the United States and the 
Soviet Union have agreed to explore the pos- 
sibility of cooperative development of 
methods for desalting sea water. The Mil- 
waukee Journal commented at the time: 
“The joint endeavor takes on new significance 
in light of the President's decision to speed 
up desalinization research. And the joint 
Soviet-American effort might lead to other 
cooperative endeavors—such as further ven- 
tures into outer space that now appear to 
be too forbiddingly expensive for a single na- 
tion to undertake." (Note: On December 9, 
Secretary Udall reported a dual p 
plant “already is under construction in the 
Soviet Union. Similar installations are 
being discussed seriously in the United 
States, but we have yet to break ground.”) 

On August 31, President Johnson invited 
all nations of the world to join the U.S. dual 
purpose nuclear program. In a filmed mes- 
sage to a United Nations conference on non- 
military uses of atomic energy, the President 
noted that the Soviet Union, Mexico, and 
Israel already had been invited to join the 
project. Money spent in harnessing atomic 
energy for peaceful uses is an investment in 
the future of all mankind, he said. 

Then, on November 20, came the climax. 
The President summoned Secretary Udall to 
his Texas home and ordered a crash research 
program which, by 1969, will result in an 
economically feasible method of claiming 
fresh water from the sea. By “economically 
feasible,” the President indicated he wanted 
fresh water produced for no more than 25 to 
35 cents per 1,000 gallons, 

Udall told the press the President said he 
wants no penny-pinching in the program 
because he seeks a cost-cutting breakthrough 
during his 4-year administration,” At the 
President's request, Udall reported, he will 
ask Congress in January for a $16 million 
appropriation to speed up desalting research 
now being conducted by his Department. 
Asked by newsmen if he expects to remain in 
the Cabinet, Udall responded: “Yes, I do. 
And after my visit today (to the LBJ Ranch), 
I'll stay with a real sense of excitement.” 

The question now arises: What does the 
future hold in store for Arizona, so far as its 
water needs are concerned? First and fore- 
most, of course, comes the need of persuad- 
ing Congress to approve the long-dreamed of 
central Arizona project. So far as most Ari- 
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zonans are concerned, the cheapest and 
quickest way of adding more water to our 
present inadequate supply is to tap the Colo- 
rado River for the annual million-plus acre- 
feet of water the U.S. Supreme Court has 
ruled this State is entitled to. 

Political observers express belief there is 
"a reasonably good chance” of congressional 
approval of Arizona’s CAP request this com- 
ing session—provided Arizona guarantees 
California no less than 4.4 millon acre-feet 
of water annually from the Colorado. And 
provided the CAP is part of a regional water 
plan resembling Udall's Pacific Southwest re- 
distribution proposal. But these same 
sources also add, “It’s difficult, however, to 
predict with any certainty what course Con- 
gress will take when confronted with a proj- 
ect of the financial magnitude the Pacific 
Southwest proposal encompasses." (Cost of 
the CAP alone has been pegged at $1.1 bil- 
lion, it should be noted.) 

And on that note we'll conclude with this 
prediction: Both a regional water redistri- 
bution plan and large-scale dual purpose nu- 
clear- desalinization plants are inevitable. 
Too much is at stake to assume otherwise. 
Neither alone can provide sufficient fresh 
water to meet our needs two generations from 
now. Both approaches are required if we 
are to sustain the 600 million U.S. population 
estimated by A.D, 2000 and the highly tech- 
nological civilization we are approaching 
with such amazing speed. 


Dr. Daniel E. Fountain of Homer, N.Y., 


1 of the 10 Outstanding Young Men 
of 1964 


~ EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. SAMUEL S. STRATTON 


` OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, January 14, 1965 


Mr. STRATTON. Mr. Speaker, I was 
recently delighted to learn that one of 
my constituents, Dr. Daniel E. Fountain, 
of Homer, N.Y., was selected by the 
U.S. Junior Chamber of Commerce as 
85 the 10 outstanding young men of 


Under leave to extend my remarks 
I include an editorial from the Cortland 
Standard of January 12, 1965, outlining 
Dr. Fountain’s brilliant achievements in 
his chosen field. 


The article follows: 
Dr. FOUNTAIN BaAINGING NEW DISTINCTION 


The selection of Dr. Daniel E. Fountain, 
missionary-surgeon, as 1 of the 10 out- 
standing young men of 1964 by the 
US. Junior Chamber of Commerce is an 
honor deserved by the candidate and brings 
new distinction to Dr. Dan’s native Homer 
and Cortland County. 

Dr. Fountain will be 1 of the 10 men 
honored at the US. Jaycees award 
congress January 15-16 at Santa Monica, 
Calif. The presentations will be covered in 
national news media, It is appropirate that 
representatives of the Cortland County 
Junior Chamber of Commerce, which had the 
foresight to nominate Dr. Dan, will attend 
the awards congress and bring the story 
home, 4 

This story will be a highlight of the pro- 
gram at the annual Distinguished Service 
Award (DSA) banquet to be held February 
27 by the local Jaycees, Dr. Fountain is to 
be the speaker on the evening that the win- 
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ner af the Cortland County DSA for 1964 
will be revealed. 

Among the distinguished guests will be 
Dr. Fountain’s wife, Miriam, and his parents, 
the Reverend and Mrs. Egbert P. Fountain, of 
Homer. Others attending the DSA banquet 
here will have the opportuity to share with 
the Fountains the pride they must feel in 
the selection of Dr. Dan for national recogni- 
tion among the United States 10 outstanding 
young men of 1964. 

In its announcement of the selection, the 
US. Junior Chamber of Commerce cited 
“Dr. Daniel E. Fountain, 34, of Kwilu 
Province, Republic of the Congo, a medical 
missionary from Homer, N.Y., who faces con- 
stant danger as doctor and teacher to 265,000 
Congolese in the strife-torn province.” 

Local residents who know Dr. Dan and his 
family and others who have read the results 
of interviews with him published from time 
to time in the Cortland Standard are aware 
of the significant contributions made by Dr. 
and Mrs. Fountain during 3 years service in 
the Congo. 

At the time the local Jaycee were pre- 
paring their nomination of Dr. Dan, he was 
in the Congo and unavailable to be inter- 
viewed, This newspaper takes pride that 
articles published previously supplied some 
information used in the nomination of Dr. 
Dan to be considered among hundreds of 
candidates 35 years of age or under. 

Among winners over the past 27 years are 
the late Dr. Thomas Dooley in 1956, Howard 
Hughes in 1938, Nelson Rockefeller in 1941, 
William Saroyan in 1940, the late John F. 
Kennedy in 1956, Richard M. Nixon in 1947, 
Virgil “Gus” Grissom in 1961, and in 1964, 
Dr. Daniel Fountain. 


Retirement of Prof. John L. Bonn 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. JOHN S. MONAGAN 


OF CONNECTICUT 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, January 14, 1965 


Mr. MONAGAN. Mr. Speaker, on 
January 9, 1965, the Waterbury Republi- 
can carried the news of the retirement 
from active esrvice of Prof. John L. 
Bonn, organist in St. Margaret’s Church 
for 51 years. At the age of 93, Profes- 
sor Bonn was aean of Connecticut or- 
ganists when he relinquished his active 
duties. 

When a man has devoted a long life 
to making his fellow men aware of the 
beauty that lies in the world; in lifting 
their minds above the mundane things 
of everyday life and, particularly, when 

he has labored with such outstanding 
success as has Professor Bonn, I believe 
that his retirement is worth more than 
passing notice. Professor Bonn came to 
Waterbury in 1899 and he has given 
piano, organ, and voice lessons to thou- 
sands of Waterburians during his years 
of service. This, in itself, is a record of 
achievement that is worthy of commen- 
dation, but it is rather the style and 
method of John Bonn’s teaching that I 
wish to note. 

He was never one to suffer fools glad- 
ly, nor would he satisfy himself or his 
pupil by teaching the banal or the super- 
ficial, “I don’t teach that tinkle, tinkle, 
stuff; I teach real music,” he said once. 
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John Bonn created for himself and 
for his students a standard of excellence 
to which he always conformed himself 
and to which he required them to con- 
form, He was a sound technician with 
an excellent education, both in this coun- 
try and in Europe, and he knew the 
music of the world’s masters in detail. 

It is unfortunate in today’s world that 
more educators do not have the high 
standards of Professor Bonn so that the 
youth of this country would be chal- 
lenged to attain the excellence which we 
must maintain if we are to keep our 
place as a great Nation. John Bonn can 
retire secure in the knowledge that he 
has done his part to maintain that great- 
ness. J 

The biographical article, which ap- 
peared in the Waterbury Republican, 
follows: 

VETERAN CITY ORGANIST RELINQUISHING 

DUTIES 


Prof. John L. Bonn, 93 dean of Connecticut 
organists, has finally decided to relinquish 
some of his musical activities. Professor 
Bonn today admitted that he has resigned 
as organist and choir director of St. Mar- 
garet's Church where he has served for 51 
of the parish's 53 years of existence. 

In his usual jovial mood, the venerable 
musician said: “I resigned some time ago, 
but I promised the monsignor (Rt. Rey. Ed- 
ward L. Morrison) that I would stay on until 
Christmas.” 

Asked if he would still play occasionally at 
the church organ, he smiled: “I'll pitch in 
whenever they want me.” 

Professor Bonn, who gave his first public 
accompaniment in New York's St. Dominic's 
Church 82 years ago when he was only 11 
years, will continue to teach piano at his 
studio and home, 175 Willow Street. 

He still enjoys walking, even though he 
must use & cane and his pace is slower than 
it was 50 years ago. He hopes to continue 
to patronize the musical and concert events 
in Waterbury as he has done since he came 
to the city May 1, 1889. 

THOUSANDS OF MASSES 


Although he has no record of the thousands 
of masses at which he has accompanied at 
the organ, Professor Bonn has probably 
played at more masses than any other Con- 
necticut resident. 

He is firm on his appreciation of good 
church and secular music. He told an inter- 
viewer recently: “I don't teach that tinkle 
tinkle stuff; I teach real music, Many who 
claim to be music and piano instructors teach 
the mechanics only. Some are more quali- 
fied to teach typing than music.” 

“Real music elevates your mind and heart,” 
he said. “Music is a language with its own 
syntax, rhetoric, and prosody.” 

Professor Bonn, who comes from a family 
of musicians, learned the basic organ tech- 
niques from his father who was choirmaster 
and organist at St. Vincent Ferrer Church, 
New York. Later he graduated from & Cath- 
olic liberal arts college in New York, after 
which he was organist at All Saints and St. 
Ignatius Churches, both in New York. 

He came to Waterbury to accept the posi- 
tion of organist and choirmaster at the 
Church of the Immaculate Conception. Af- 
ter 15 years in Waterbury, he went to Vienna, 
Austria, to study piano and composition for 
2 years, He came back to Waterbury in 1907 
to resume in the Willow Street 
music studio where he still teaches and prac- 
ticés—sometimes up to 10 hours a day. 

His “Mass in Honor of St. Margaret” was 
played by the Waterbury Philharmonic So- 
ciety during the 1963 season in tribute to 
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Professor Bonn's 50th anniversary as organist 
at St. Margaret's Parish. : 

He has also composed Ave Maria,” Divine 
Praises,” "Vidi Aquam,” Puer Natus,” In- 
troit for Christmas,” and other compositions. 
He wrote the church.music because he wasn't 
satisfied with some scores that he had seen 
for church purposes. 

A traditionalist in church music, Professor 
Bonn has asserted: The purpose of church 
music is to enhance and to make an atmo- 
sphere more conducive to public worship.” 

For the past two generations or more, 
Professor Bonn has given many concerts in 
Waterbury nad has had the pleasure of 
seeing many of his pupils become teachers 
and musicians, bringing much Joy and satis- 
faction to themselves and to others. 


The Late President Kennedy’s Role as 
Chief Magistrate 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JAMES M. HANLEY 


OF NEW YORE 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, January 14, 1965 


Mr. HANLEY. Mr. Speaker, volumes 
have been written on the administration 
of our late, beloved President, John Fitz- 
gerald Kennedy. 

Recently, however, I chanced to read 
an article in the Johnstown, Pa., Trib- 
une-Democrat which examined a seldom 
discussed facet of his administration: 
the President’s role as Chief Magistrate. 

The article was written by Edward J. 
McBride, assistant professor of political 
science at St. Francis College, Loretto, 
Pa. 

Professor McBride studied in my dis- 
trict and received his bachelor’s degree 
from one of our finer institutions of 
higher learning, Le Moyne College. 

Herewith his analysis: 

As the first anniversary of the assassina- 
tion of President Kennedy approaches, the 
recollection of his public service under- 
standably evokes thoughts on both the na- 
ture of the man and the nature of the high 
office he held—elements which, like form 
and substance, combined to make the Ken- 
nedy Presidency what it was. 

In my mind, John F. Kennedy always will 
be associated with a particular dimension 
of the Presidency, and it is to this facet 
of the post that I shall address myself first. 

In an acutely perceptive work entitled 
“The American Presidency,” Prof. Clinton 
Rossiter of Cornell set a pattern for stu- 
dents of the office by casting the occupant 
of the White House in a number of dif- 
ferent, though interlocking roles: Chief 
of State, Chief Executive, Chief Diplomat, 
Commander in Chief, and so forth. 

Although this type of analysis has much to 
recommend it, I feel that a less obvious 
presidential task, albeit a transcendently im- 
portant one, warrants more notice than it 
usually receives. I refer to the President's 
role of Chief Magistrate, that is, quite lit- 
erally, chief teacher. 

The man who holds our supreme govern- 
ing position commands not only the author- 
ity, but also the attention, of the American 
political community. Thus, the President of 
the United States, as both national cynosure 
and ‘national spokesman, has the capacity 
and, correlatively, the duty, to become the 
country’s foremost political educator, or, if 
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One prefers (and, as a political scientist, I 
do), its leading teacher of political science. 
Our Chief Magistrate, no less than the Brit- 
ish Prime Minister of Walter Bagehot's The 
English Constitution,” is, at least in potency, 
“the greatest teacher of all, the headmaster 
Of the nation.” 

It is, therefore, under the aspect of his 
Chief Magistracy that I should like to con- 
Sider, however cursorily, the presidential 
Stewardship of John F. Kennedy. 

First, I submit that Kennedy was singu- 
larly well favored for fulfillment of the func- 
tion of Chief Magistrate. It only requires 
brief reflection to illustrate the point: He 
Was at once erudite and articulate, qualities 
always—hopefully—to be associated with 
teaching success. 

Second, for all his skill at workaday poll- 
tics, his temperament. appeared, at times, to 

er on the professorlal—one occasionally 
encounters, for example, the term “‘donnish” 
as a description of the Kennedy perspective. 

Furthermore, John Kennedy seemed dis- 
Posed, from the beginning, to discharge the 
Magisterial responsibility of the Presidency 
to the full reach of his ability. At the very 
Outset of the 1960 presidential race, in a 
speech at the National Press Club, Washing- 
ton, D.C., on January 14, 1960, the young 
Candidate sounded the note of presidential 
initiative in the shaping of public opinion: 
“We will need in the 1960's a President who 
is willing and able to summon his national 
Constituency to its finest hour—to alert the 
People to our dangers and our opportuni- 
Hes to demand of them the sacrifices that 
Will be necessary.” 

This theme, It will be recalled, remained 
fairly constant throughout Kennedy’s cam- 
Paign and, in fact, he made explicit refer- 
ence to it on election eve, in the Boston Gar- 
den: “I run for the Presidency of the United 
States because it is the center of action and, 
in a free society, the chief responsibility of 
the President is to set before the American 
N the unfinished business of our coun- 


Although it will be for presidential schol- 
frs of the future to gage the measure of 
Kennedy's success as Chief Magistrate, cer- 
tain well-remembered magisterial exertions 
by him afford some present indication of his 
Performance in this regard. 

In submiting the Civil Rights Act to Con- 
gresa, on June 19, 1963, Kennedy called for its 
Passage upon, inter alis, moral grounds: “In 
this year of the Emancipation Centennial, 
Justice requires us to insure the blessings of 
liberty for all Americans and their posterity— 
not merely for reasons of economic efficiency, 
World diplomacy and domestic tranquillity— 
but above all, because it is right.” 

Itis in the field of foreign affairs, however, 
that our political society stands most in 
Need of presidential instruction. As Senator 
Wurm FPouseicnt, chairman of the Senate 
Forelgn Relations Committee, has written, 
“The President is * * * the prime mover in 
Shaping a national consensus on foreign pol- 
icy * * *, Public opinion must be educated 
and led if it is to bolster a wise and effective 
foreign policy. Only the President can pro- 
Vide the guidance that is necessary.” 

John Kennedy's magisterial labors with 
Tespect to international relations began, elo- 
Quently and perceptively, with his inaugural 
address. In rejection of the perspective 
Which views the cold war in terms of blacks 
and whites, disjunctive propositions, polar- 
ized alternatives, and decisive solutions, he 
8dmonished his constituents “to bear the 
burden of a long twilight struggle, year in 
and year out.” 

Similarly, Kennedy's call to make the world 
“safe for diversity,” issued at American Uni- 
Versity’s commencement exercises on June 
10, 1963, constituted an attempt to purge the 
“twilight struggle“ of our age of its Ideologi- 
Cal rigidity. How accurate Kennedy's lessons 
Were, and how well they were absorbed—and 
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to what purpose—are only matters of con- 
jecture as of now. 

One thing is certain, however. Kennedy's 
approach to affairs of state was (like that of 
a good teacher to his discipline) tive 
openminded, appreciative of subtlety and 
nuance and, above all, thoughtful. 

Incontestably, Kennedy was “a man of gal- 
lantry and of action, of motion, and of the 

„ as Theodore H. While has said, 
but, what is more, he was a man of thought 
“much thought, deep reflection, a sagacious, 
powerful, and combining mind,” the attri- 
butes Edmund Burke regarded as crucial to 
the sustenance of free government. 

If, in fact, our Government is to remain 
free and orderly, and just, vigorous and 
thoughtful magisterlal leadership of the 
kind exemplified by President John F. Ken- 
nedy must continue to grace the highest 
councils of American statecraft. ` 


American Initiative Can Still Survive 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OY 


HON. JAMES A. BURKE 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, January 14, 1965 


Mr. BURKE. Mr. Speaker, as a re- 
minder and inspiration that American 
initiative, energy, and sweat can still ac- 
complish in this competitive society, Iam 
pleased to include at this point a very 
pertinent article on this subject which 
appeared in the September 21 edition of 
the Boston Globe, as follows: 

(By Donald White) 


It has been 4 years since the Blake boys— 
John and Gary—stumbled upon industrial 
gas. They stepped on it and have been ac- 
celerating ever since. 

The Blake brothers, both in their thirties, 
are sons of Harry J. Blake, a former president 
of Greater Boston Chamber of Commerce and 
president of his own wool company until 
1960. 

The Blake boys worked for their father as 
salesmen and worked for the new owners 
after he sold the business and retired. 

But after years in a family business they 
wanted to run their own show again. The 
burning question, recalls Gary, was just what 
could two ex-wool peddlers. do? 

During their wool importing days the 
Blakes deal with the First National Bank. 
They decided to ask a friend at the First 
just what was open to a couple of hard-work- 
ing fellows with relatively small capital. 

The friendly First man had the answer. 
Union Carbide Corp. was seeking prospects 
to form a distributing company to serve 
Boston and southeastern Massachusetts. 

Products for distribution included all forms 
of industrial gases, oxygen, nitrogen, ar- 
gon, acetylene, and so on—as well as appara- 
tus, supplies and equipment used in weld- 
ing and allied industries. 

Best of all, the required capital was only 
approximately $25,000. 

That's for us.“ decided Gary, and brother 
John was quick to see the wisdom of the idea. 
So, in the early part of 1961, they set up 
shop in Quincy with one other man on the 
payroll and a secondhand truck. 

Their sales the first month were $300 and 
for the first year were $100,000. 

They lost money, just as they, Union Car- 


bide Corp. and the bank expected they would. - 


Second year, 1962, sales were $300,000. 
They broke even—strictly according to pre- 
dictions. 
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Third year sales totaled $600,000, we 
had begun to show a profit,” says John, the 
treasurer. = 

Fourth year sales (estimated): $1 milion 
plus. Everybody was surprised at such steady 
progress. Among Union Carbide's 30 eastern 
distributors, Colony Welding Supply, Inc. 
was fourth. Among the 300 distributors 
throughout the Nation, the company ranked 
15th. 

“We named the firm Colony because with 
so many established firms of this type al- 
ready in the Boston area, we felt like a new 
colony striking out on our own,” Gary re- 
calls. 

Gary is now the president. There are 27 
employees and 12 new trucks. Better yet, 
their father is coming out of semiretirement 
to lend his acumen to his sons’ company as 
chairman of the board. 

Why did things go so well? 

“Aggressive selling,” says Gary, 

They sold a revolutionary system to United 
States Steel’s American Bridge Division at 
the Prudential Center. Instead of cylinders 
of gas being lugged to the top of the building, 
they stored liquid oxygen in the basement 
and piped it to the top. 

They sold a semiautomatic welding unit— 
on condition that it was installed by mid- 
night the same day. They found it had to 
go into a steel tower, 100 feet up. It also had 
to be cut in half, and then rejoined, because 
of a small manhole. But they made it. 

They sold all the industrial gas require- 
ments for the largest single road construction 
contract in the history of the United States— 
the Massachusetts Turnpike Extension. 

So now they have a brand new office bulld- 
ing on Center Street, Quincy and their sights 
set on a sales mark of $2 million in 3 to 5 
years. 


Minnesota ASC Resolution Disturbing 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ANCHER NELSEN 


OF MINNESOTA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, January 14, 1965 


Mr. NELSEN. Mr. Speaker, Mr. Ver- 
non Runholt, secretary-treasurer of the 
Minnesota Association of Farmer- 
Elected Committeemen has provided me 
with a list of resolutions recently adopted 
by the association. Mr. Runholt reports 
the association represents about two- 
thirds of Minnesota ASC committeemen. 

While some of the ASC resolutions un- 
questionably have merit, one of them 
is greatly disturbing to me, According to 
Mr. Runholt, 98.2 percent of the associa- 
tion’s membership subscribes to the fol- 
lowing resolution: r 

We endorse the present role of CCC in the 
handling and disposition of surplus farm 
commodities. We warn against permitting 
the grain trade to take over this function. 


Mr. Speaker, most farmers are aware 
that injudicious Commodity Credit Cor- 
poration feed grain dumping has resulted 
in disastrous consequences for millions 
of farmers—cheap feed and cheap live- 
stock. And most, I am convinced, believe 
deeply in a free enterprise system which 
leaves the production, marketing, and 
selling of goods to the people, and not to 
the Government. 

Having made this observation, I insert 
these resolutions in the Recorp at this 
point in my remarks: 
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RESOLUTIONS OF THE MINNESOTA ASSOCIATION 
Or FARMER-ELECTED COMMITTEES 


The Minnesota Association of Farmer- 
Elected Committees endorses existing supply 
management programs and such additional 
programs as needed, We recommend im- 
provements in present programs as indicated 
by the following resolutions, 

We also wish to call attention to certain 
proposals in the farm area which we regard 
as dangerous, excessively costly or otherwise 
too impractical to be considered by the Na- 
tion or our farm community. 

Percent of 
approval 
1. We recommend that present com- 
modity programs be improved 
by modest increases in support 
prices, wherever practical, and 
substantial increases in incen- 
tive payments. Present pro- 
grams have proven their effec- 
tiveness in reducing burdensome 
surpluses and should be con- 
100. 0 
2. We support the food-for- peace 
(Public Law 480) program and 
recommend that it be expanded- 
3. We endorse the present role of CCC 
in the handling and disposition 
of surplus farm commodities. 
We warn against permitting the 
grain trade to take over this 


4. We recommend gradually increas- 
ing production goals on farm 
products as new and expanded 
markets develop 

5. We reaffirm our strong support for 
the elected committee system for 
the administration of farm pro- 
Gren aoe eee 100.0 

6. We are opposed to the establish- 
ment of civil service in local 
ASOS offices. We believe civil 
service, if initiated, would weak- 
en the committee system and re- 
sult in loss of local control in 
the operation of farm programs. 

7. We strongly oppose the proposal of 
the National Agricultural Ad- 
visory 


over a period of the next 5 years. 
This proposal appears to be ill 
conceived, poorly planned, and 
would be very costly, We favor 
instead, planned use of our agri- 
cultural resources rather than 
the abandonment of the land 
that is implied in this crash pro- 
gram. We favor pilot programs 
to explore methods of aiding 
severely depressed rural areas 
before any long term or large 


8. We believe base and land diversion 
requirements could be relaxed 
for farmers with small farm 
bases to permit within base com- 
pliance and no land diversion 
requirement on very small farms. 
We favor similar relaxing on 
wheat allotments in areas desig- 
nated as major wheat areas by 
the Secretary of Agriculture 

9. We are opposed to the planting of 
substitute crops on land di- 
verted from feed grains, wheat 
and cotton production.-------- 

10. We recommend a restriction in all 


area may not be designated as 
diverted for more than 2 con- 
secutive years without prior ap- 
proval of the county committee- 
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Percent of 

approval 

11. We recommend the establishment 
of a supply management program 

for the dairy farmer patterned 
after the feed grain program and 

with special provisions protect- 

ing the smaller daſryman 

12, We endorse recent proposals for a 
national food reserve to protect 
the Nation In case of war or 
natural disaster. We would 
warn, however, for the Nation's 
protection that this food re- 
serve be well dispérsed through- 
out the Nation rather than in 
large vulnerable terminal ware- 
houses, Grains and oilseeds 
should be stored on the farm 
wherever practical, and addi- 
tional stocks should be stored in 
rural warehouses and CCC bin- 


95.4 


100. 0 

13. We pledge our continued support 
to Secretary of Agriculture. 
Orville Freeman. Secretary 
Freeman has given outstanding 
leadership to American agri- 
culture. We look forward to his 
continuing service as Secretary... 98.2 


The following two resolutions were pre- 
sented from the floor and passed: 

1. That the incentive payment on corn be 
raised from 15 to 40 cents per bushel on the 
first 50 acres on a farm and that the pre- 
vailing rate per bushel be paid on ot corn 
over 50 acres, 

2. That the maturity date on corn Loans 
de set back 1 month from July to June. 

Resolutions recommending changes in the 
Soil Conservation Service, the election of 
State committeemen and a price-support 
resolution were defeated. 


Does Good Architecture Pay? 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. MORRIS K. UDALL 


OF ARIZONA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, January 14, 1965 


Mr, UDALL. Mr. Speaker, I am sure 
I am not alone when I wonder what fu- 
ture generations will think of the deci- 
sions we are making today and every day 
in the Congress and in our Government. 
As we look back on past generations 
and past eras we can readily see their 
mistakes, and I am sure many of us 
wonder what glaring mistakes are escap- 
ing us here and now. 

Surely one of the most apparent rec- 
ords of the quality of an age is its ar- 
chitecture. How will ours be measured 
by critics of the future? In the con- 
stant battle between quality and econ- 
omy how far can we ignore the one to 
attain the other? 

On Monday, January 11, the New York 
Times published an excellent article that 
explores these questions. Entitled “Does 
Good Architecture Pay?” it was written 
by Ada Louise Huxtable. Because we in 
the Congress play such an important 
part in determining what kind of in- 
vestment this Nation makes in its public 
buildings I want to call this article to 
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Aldi 
the attention of my colleagues. With- 
out objection, the article follows: 

Dors GOOD ÅRCHITECTURE Pay? 
(By Ada Louise Huxtable) 


“Does good architecture pay?" is a simple, 
clear, loaded question. There are as many 
answers as there are kinds of builders— 
speculative; public, private and corporate, 
and the figures given, or more generally, not 
given, are as loaded as the question. And 
they are loaded with skill, to prove any point, 
pro or con. The one reliable consistency, in 
fact, is the refusal of most clients and archi- 
tects to give comparative costs on a good 
building versus a routine building, Con- 
struction costs are as carefully guarded or, if 
released, as calculatedly ambiguous as the 
secret of the Sphinx. 

In terms of the New York City tax system. 
the answer to the question is, no; good 
architecture does not pay. Whatever the 
legal rights or wrongs of the recent discrim- 
matory tax for excellence levied on the Sea- 
gram Building may be, the result is un- 
arguable. Good architecture Is penalized. 

If the question Is put another way, “Docs 
good architecture cost more?” the answers 
are still evasive but more constructive, It 
does not always cost more. There are ex- 
travagant bad buildings as well as expensive 
good ones. It is also possible to put up a 
good building, as well as a bad one, on a tight 
budget. 

A case in point is the Girl Scouts head- 
quarters at 830 Third Avenue, by Skidmore, 
Owings & Merrill, one of the country’s most 
notable firms of prestigious office building 
architects. Skidmore, Owings & Merrill is 
also responsible for New Tork's Lever House, 
Union Carbide, Pepsi-Cola and Chase Man- 
hattan buildings, the last on a far-from-tight 
budget of $135 million. The modest but im- 
peccable Girl Scouts building was erected at 
a total cost of $3,875,000, or approximately 
$3.50 a square foot, by the thoughtful and 
tasteful utilization of carefully selected 
standard components. Even allowing for 
some loading of figures through tax exemp- 
tions, this is remarkably cheap. 

But by and large, good bullding does cost 
more. It goes beyond standard components 
to deal in improved solutions, technical ad- 
vances and quality materials. This makes & 
higher initial bill in design charges, testing 
costs and luxury choices, although all may 
result in substantial savings later. It is 
largely a matter of values, 

As long as a bullding is treated exclusively 
as a commodity to be bought and sold for 
maximum profit in the shortest time, no 
other values—the contributions of such 
buildings to the community, for example— 
enter. A Harvard Business School survey a 
few years ago found a majority of business- 
men to be keenly conscious of social respon- 
sibilities and highly critical of business prac- 
tices that failed to weigh them in the profit 
picture, 

This ethic has been conspicuously lacking 
in the real estate and building business, 
whose entrepreneurs seem sincerely innocent 
of any awareness of responsibility for the 
effect of their blockbusters on the urban 
scene, in terms of design, quality and func- 
tion. 

The answer to the question “Does 
architecture cost more?” could be another 
question, “Does good anything cost more?” 
Generally, yes. Cut rate is frequently sec- 
ond rate. This holds in any competitive mar- 
ket. 

Carl A. Morse, head of the immense Diesel 
Construction Co., which puts up a formid- 
able number of New York’s new buildings, 
was quoted in a recent Fortune article as 
saying “the difference in cost between an 
esthetically pleasing building and an ordi- 
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nary one is nominal.” In a 615 million build- 
ing, he added, 1 to 2 percent additional is 
all that is needed to give a feeling of quality.” 

This, of course, is 9 loaded statement, like 
Our loaded question, and like everything else 
in the field of bullding economics. The real- 
ity of quality is quite different from the feel- 
ing of quality, and the substitution of one 
Tor the other Is a sympton of what's wrong 
With the values that dominate the invest- 
Ment building business. 

Lou Crandall, chairman of the Fuller Con- 
Struction Co., another of the giants of the 
buillding industry, believes that quality pays, 
but that it is a big world and there is room 
for everything. Builders are practical men. 

Mr. Crandall has lived intimately with 
the remarkable series of experiments that 
Make up the story of the building art in 
Our time, from the Flatiron Building of 
1902—it was the Fuller Bullding—through 
the glass curtain wall that leaked and had to 
be fixed at the United Nations Secretariat 
and was perfected at Lever House, to the 
Present movable forms and reinforced con- 
crete construction techniques that permit 
the erection of a skyscraper floor every 4 
Gays. He speaks of advances in design and 
construction, quality by any definition, with 
the warmth that most men would reserve for 
discussing the fascinations of a beautiful 
Woman 


Everything that has become standard, effi- 
clent, and profitable practice in commercial 
Construction came from a quality building, 
where someone paid for something a little bit 
different and a little bit better. 

What is the client getting when he buys 
better architecture? Basic structural and 
Mechanical services are generally standard, 
The difference is in the skin of the structure 
and the quality of the details, as in Sea- 
gram's bronze and glass curtain wall and 
Special fixtures and accessories, or the granite 
Sheathing of the new CBS Building by the 
late Earo Saarinen, reaching completion at 
53d Street and the Avenue of the Americas. 

It can also be in the interiors, as in the 
elegantly functional modular partition sys- 
tems of the Union Carbine Building at 46th 
and Park. It may be in a radically different 
concept, in which a structure is “rethought” 
to achieve increased efficiency reflected to a 
distinctive appearance. An example is Paul 
Rudolph’s striking Endo Labs in Garden 
City, Long Island. 

To whom is this kind of design worth 
More? Or, to rephrase the question again, 
“For whom does good architecture pay?” 

It pays for the client who is going to own 
&nd operate his building. This client is usu- 
ally a corporation. Most of the ways it pays 
can be measured in good hard cash. Union 
Carbide rearranges about 25 percent of its 
Space each year, at great savings as well as 
With superior good looks, through its custom 
Partition system. Higher in initial design 
Cost, it achieves substantial long-term say- 
ings through flexibility, standardization and 
lower maintenance. 

Lever House was a daring excursion into 
good design 12 years ago. Its proven long- 
Tange benefits in maintenance, operation and 
advertising show the investment to have 
been a shrewd one, although it was originally 
estimated as high as double the cost for a 
Standard building at that time. 

Lever's fixed sash of tinted, heat-absorb- 
ing plate glass set in stainless steel frames, 
radical in 1952, cost about $28,000 more for 
its 1,404 windows than for ordinary sash. 
Stainless steel frames were roughly 20 per- 
cent higher than aluminum, and double 
glazing added $135,000 more. The special 
Window washing machinery cost $50,000. 

Savings were $90,000 on the first cost of 
the air conditioning, with an operational cut 
of $3,600 a year. In addition, $1,000 was 
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saved on reduction of hot and cold air leak- 
age. The 30 percent lower cost to install 
fixed, rather than movable, sash paid for the 
window washing setup, which saved $2,000 
a year on conventional washing bills and re- 
duced maintenance costs by cleaning the en- 
tire surface of the building. 

In operational costs, the more attractive 
building has given Lever the pick of person- 
nel, with 37 percent less turnover in 1958, to 
take a recorded year, than other large com- 
panies in the New York area. (The day after 
the opening, 782 applicants queued up.) The 
advertising and promotional value of the 
building has been incalculable for an indus- 
try that invests heavily in the creation of a 
“corporate image.’ Professional estimates 
have put the figure at from $7 to 625 mil- 
lion, equaling the cost of the building Itself. 
The most conservative guess allows a bene- 
fit of at least $1 million a year. 

If the advantages of good architecture are 
so clear, for whom does it not pay? 

It does not pay for the speculative invest- 
ment builder, And the investment build- 
er is responsible for most of the construction 
in this country. In 1961 B. H. Friedman, a 
former executive of Uris Bros,, the firm that 
has probably put up more of New York's 
standard commercial construction than any 
other, wrote in the Architectural Forum: “A 
building is a machine to make money with,” 
and there is no indication that the situation 
has changed in any way. 

This attitude has been intensified by some 
interesting features of the tax laws, which 
favor quick killings and bad buildings. Ob- 
viously someone up there in Internal Revenue 
loves the real estate man. 

In a fairy-tale package of benefits, for an 
investment requiring at most only one-third 
in the investor's own cash, with the rest sup- 
plied in mortgages, he has income-tax deduc- 
tions for the rental of the land (building 
on leased land is much more profitable than 
the old sport of speculating in land itself) 
plus full depreciation of building costs, with 
accelerated depreciation deductions taken 
in the early years of the lease. 

When he's gotten a good return on his in- 
vestment, usually in 6 or 7 years at a 14- to 
17-percent profit before tax deductions, he 
sells the building and collapses his corpora- 
tion, paying a capital gains tax of only 25 
percent instead of the normal corporate 52 
percent. There are fringe benefits like spe- 
cial stock market advantages and increased 
profits from the artful separation of the 
building into independent corporate identi- 
ties. 

Because the whole cycle can be repeated 
by a new buyer, basing his depreciation on 
the difference between the original cost and 
the price he pays, properties are sold and re- 
sold at inflated and reinflated prices. The 
real estate syndicate, which has further tax 
advantages, flourishes for the purpose of play- 
ing musical buildings in this fashion. And 
the game is played by putting the least in 
and taking the most out in every case. 

Naturally the investor has no interest in 
the future of a building and he couldn't 
Care less if it fell apart. He has no reason 
to be concerned about the eventual benefits 
of quality or good design. Structure after 
structure goes up that is patently cheap, 
ordinary and routine, aimed at “maximized 
profits.” Without restrictions such as zon- 
ing laws, they would be even worse. Blame 
the tax gimmicks, urban economics, and the 
society that permits this to happen, as well 
as the man who takes advantage of the situa- 
tion. 

But looking at the percentages of those 
short-term profits, it is perfectly clear that 
the investor could afford to put up better 
buildings. The bitter truth is that bad 
architecture pays too well. Looking at our 
cities, it is obvious that society is paying the 
bill. 
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EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 
HON. RONALD BROOKS CAMERON 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
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Mr. CAMERON. Mr. Speaker, the 
American ` taxpayer frequently asks: 
“Why foreign aid when there is so much 
to be done here at home?” The answer 
is not easy to see but it is my view that 
the price is right. To paraphrase Presi- 
dent Kennedy, surely the Nation that 
cannot help the many who are poor can- 
not save the few who are rich. z 

The actual expenditure President 
Johnson is asking for the foreign aid 
program this year is less than one-half of 
1 percent of our national income—and 
this amount is primarily for a loan pro- 
gram. As the President has pointed out 
this is the smallest assistance burden on 
the American people since the Marshall 
plan. It isa minimum request—but one 
which will get the job done. 

Sixty-nine percent of our economic 
aid is in the form of loans which must 
be repaid by American dollars. More- 
over, U.S. foreign loans have an excellent 
credit record. Of the $25.7 billion lent 
since World War II, we have received 
back over $10 billion on the principal and 
$4 billion in interest. Generally, collec- 
tions have been received on time and in 
some cases ahead of schedule. As an 
example of this, in 1963 the United States 
lent $2.1 billion and in the same year 
more than $1.4 billion was returned on 
payment of interest and principal on old 
loans. 

Along with the satisfaction of seeing 
progress in the cause of freedom, for- 
eign aid has yielded unexpected financial 
returns. Beside contributing to the eco- 
nomic strength of developing countries 
it directly benefits the U.S. economy 
through creating new purchasing power 
for U.S. exports and by financing de- 
velopment projects requiring the im- 
portation of U.S. goods and services. 

More than 80 percent of our foreign 
aid money is spent within the United 
States for goods and services. In fact, 
a recent study by the House Foreign Af- 
fairs Committee showed that U.S. mili- 
tary aid in 1963 resulted in U.S. procure- 
ment amounting to more than 100 per- 
cent of total expenditures. AID was re- 
sponsible for more than $855 million 
worth of U.S. exports in the year 1963 
alone. In 1962 for example, AID- 
financed purchases were responsible for 
one-third of U.S. exports in locomotives, 
one-third of U.S. fertilizer exports, and 
one-fourth of the U.S. iron and steel 


exports. 

Actually, the foreign aid program has 
been a catalyst in creating new markets 
for American exports and increasing old 
ones for U.S. products. One study of 
32 countries receiving foreign aid shows 
that over a 5-year period, U.S. exports 
increased 4 times the amount of aid. 
Since the Marshall plan and the be- 
ginning of European recovery, our West- 
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ern European exports have doubled and 
our exports to Japan have tripled. Our 
European markets have made possible 
a favorable balance of trade of over $3 
billion. U.S. wheat and milk donated to 
Japan in earlier years has contributed 
to making Japan today the single larg- 
est consumer of American agricultural 
products today. 

U.S. aid is so familiarizing the world 
with American products and techniques 
that it is creating a market which is 
potentially four times that of the 
Marshall plan countries. As these coun- 
tries achieve economic growth and sta- 
bility so will demand and purchasing 
power for buying U.S. goods. 

The President has stated that the role 
and responsibilities of the U.S. private 
sector in the aid program is growing. 
More opportunities will result from the 
enactment of the President’s request to 
expand the existing investment guaran- 
tee programs and the enactment of the 
investment tax credit program. At the 
same time, the foreign assistance pro- 
gram affords many chances for advance- 
ment for the private sector in the de- 
veloping countries. The program loans 
to small business and development and 
agricultural credit banks as well as tech- 
nical asistance will encourage private 
enterprise and provide a favorable cli- 
mate for investors from abroad. 

These aspects—the expansion of U.S. 
exports, earnings from U.S. foreign in- 
vestments and acquainting nations with 
US. goods and services—mean that the 
foreign assistance program, contrary to 
some popular beliefs, actually contributes 
to the long-range improyements in our 
balance of payments. 

Aside from the benefits to U.S. business 
and export, American products have 
added new dimensions to the living 
standards of developing countries. 
U.S. wheat and milk which went 
to Japan during assistance days 
created a market for additional quanti- 
ties of milk, wheat, and corn products 
now important nutritional ingredients 
to the Japanese diet. US. tech- 
nology and business enterprise have 
appealed to the inventiveness of the de- 
veloping countries and by their example 
have importantly contributed to better 
living standards, future industrialization, 
with accompanying job opportunities. 

The foreign aid record is particularly 
encouraging in light of these facts. It 
certifies the prudence of our loan record 
and_responsibility with which recipient 
countries have carried out their agree- 
ments. It proves itself a sound invest- 
ment for the U.S. business community. 
It represents an investment which will 
increase U.S. exports and further reduce 
the U.S. balance-of-payment deficit. 
Most important, it is a sound investment 
in creating a world of modern and secure 
nations. 
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Lest We Fail To Remember 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. BURT L. TALCOTT 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, January 14, 1965 


Mr. TALCOTT. Mr. Speaker, prob- 
ably too many American citizens and 
leaders fail to remember daily that we 
are at war—a dirty, dying, deteriorating 
war—in Vietnam, 

Some of America’s best manhood is 
dying each day in Vietnam. We need to 
remember. They need to know why. 

More than 18 graduates of the Defense 
Language Institute, Monterey branch, 
have been killed in Vietnam, This is an 
enormous number. 

I recently read the following requiem 
from the U.S. Air Force Academy stu- 
dent magazine, the Talon, of December 
1964. 

The first Academy cadet to take the 
oath of allegiance was killed in Vietnam. 
We should remember this outstanding 
young man. 

On Saturday, October 24, 1964, the U.S. Air 
Force Academy lost its first graduate in com- 
bat. Not only was he the first Academy 
graduate to be killed under enemy fire, but 
he was also the first cadet to take the oath 
of allegiance in the first entering class, 

Lt. Valmore Bourque took the oath with 
the class of 1959, but he graduated with the 
class of 1960. His mission while in Vietnam 
was combat support in C~-123’s. His specific 
mission on the 24th of October was a resup- 
ply drop of high explosive and ammunition 
to Special Forces. He was flying lead in a 
flight of three C-123's when his ship was hit 
by ground fire, Although the other two 
planes were hit, they managed to limp home, 
Lieutenant Bourque was posthumously pro- 
moted to captain and awarded the two high- 
est Vietnamese Air Force citations. The 
Academy can look with pride on Captain 
Bourque's record as an officer. He was an 
aircraft commander and was recently made 
a mission commander, a great distinction for 
80 junior an officer. 

Captain Bourque’s death marked the first 
Academy graduate to die in combat. He is 
not the first graduate to die, nor will he be 
the last to do so under enemy fire. But his 
sacrifice epitomizes the sacrifice each and 
every cadet voluntarily swears to make upon 
entrance into the Academy. Moreover, the 
death of Captain Bourque illustrates more 
vividly the true mission of the Academy. 
This does not include excellence in aca- 
demics, physical education, or military train- 
ing alone, but rather in a willingness and re- 
sponsiveness to give up whatever is neces- 
sary, including the life itself, for one's 
country. 

While at the Academy we are still a long 
step from participation in the mission of the 
Air Force, In effect we are training our- 
selves—mentally through academics, physi- 
cally through athletic programs, and profes- 
sionally through military training. However, 
often our vision as to where we are going, or 
why, is clouded by problems of immediate 
concern with regard to academics, physical 
education, or military training. To us, Cap- 
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tain Bourque is not only a symbol of why 
we exist, but he represents these characteris- 
tics each one of us should try to emulate. 
He realized his responsibility; he undertook 
the mission in full realization that he might 
not return, and he prepared for the untimely 
conclusion. In preparation for this assign- 
ment to Vietnam, he requested that should 
he not return, he would like to be buried 
in the Academy cemetery. Our vantage point 
of Captain Bourque and what he contributed 
to our further development can best be sum- 
marized by the somewhat unrenowned phi- 
losopher John Berrill: 

“I am like a man journeying through 8 
forest, aware of occasional glints of light 
overhead, with recollections of the long trall 
I have already traveled, and conscious 
wider spaces ahead. I want to see more 
clearly where I have been and where I am 
going, and above all, I want to know why 
I am where I am and why I am traveling 
at all.“ 


Can anyone in a position of leadership 
or authority tell the family of Captain 
Bourque why he was there“ or what 
the sacrifice of his young life contributed 
to the betterment of society, These val- 
iant young men may be willing to die 
for their country, but should they not 
have a purpose? 


Long Campaign Breeds Venom 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. JAMES J. DELANEY 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, January 14, 1965 


Mr. DELANEY. Mr. Speaker, I would 
like to call to the attention of the Mem- 
bers the enclosed article which appeared 
in the San Francisco Examiner, Novem- 
ber 6, 1964, on the subject of long cam- 
paigns, This presents the views of twWo 
outstanding leaders in the Democrati¢ 
and Republican Parties—James A, Far- 
ley, a former Democratic national chair- 
man, now chairman of the board of the 
Coca-Cola Export Corp., and Leon- 
ard Hall, a former Republican national 
chairman—who agree that the length of 
a campaign should be given serious con- 
sideration, 

The article follows: 

LONG CAMPAIGN BREEDS VENOM 

Two of the Nation’s most respected politi- 
cians, James A. Farley and Leonard Hall, were 
as far apart as the poles in their election posi- 
tions. Farley is a former Democratic Party 
national chairman, Hall a former Republican 
chairman. 

But they stood together in advocating 
shorter election campaigns. Parley con- 
tends that a majority of the people had 
made final decisions in the first few days— 
or weeks at most—after the national con- 
ventions. Hall attributed the campaign ex- 
cesses of bad temper and bad taste to pro- 
Jongation of the effort to influence the 
voters. 

Long election campaigns stem from the 
days of slow communications and travel- 
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Those days are long gone. Now communi- 
Cations are virtually instantaneous. Physi- 
Cally, San Francisco is less than 5 hours 
from New. York. 

Most of the venom, hate and calumny of 
the 1964 campaign bunt up through the un- 
necessary weeks and months of the contest. 
Politicians and candidates said all that 
Needed saying and then kept on saying it 
Over and over again, with embellishments. 
The more a story is told the farther it gets 
from the truth. The inventions, contriy- 
ings, exaggerations and misrepresentations 
Of a political campaign amount to wearing 
and wearying boredom for voters. They 
Change few voters, if any. 

The British concentrate their major elec- 
tion campaigns into a little more than 2 
Weeks. These are tense weeks, with con- 
troversy, personalities and vilification to 
Spare. But candidates and voters alike get 
in and out of a campaing fast without in- 
Jury to the democratic process, without risk 
Of an uninformed electorate and without any 
damper on free expression. 

We do not propose a 2-weck national 
election campaign in the United States. We 
do propose as do Messrs. Farley and Hall, 
that shorter campaigns would take much of 
the bad temper and bad taste and much of 
the cost in wasted time and money out of our 
elections. 


The Dedication of the John F. Kennedy 
Elementary 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JAMES A. BURKE 


4 OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, January 14, 1965 


Mr. BURKE. Mr. Speaker, it was my 
Pleasure to be the principle speaker on 
Sunday, November 22, 1964, at the dedi- 
Cation ceremonies of the John F. Ken- 
Nedy Elementary in Holbrook, Mass. I 
Presented a flag which had been flown 
Over the Capitol as well as Senate Docu- 
Ment No. 59, Memorial Addresses in the 
Congress of the United States. 

Following are my remarks: 

Mr. Chairman, on Friday, November 22, 
1963, the assassination of President John 
Fitzgerald Kennedy brought shock and grief 
to both great and humble people through- 
Out the world. The inspiration of President 
Kennedy’s courageous, stirring leadership will 
lve through the years to strengthen and sus- 
tain our great Nation and time will enrich 
the greatness of this outstanding American, 
Who shal! always be remembered for his cour- 
age and his dedication to freedom, peace, and 
the cause of humanity. 

How tmpressive was his magnetic person- 
ality, how appealing his alert mind. How 
appreciated the lightning of his ready wit. 
How admired his lofty ideals, his intrepid 
Courage, his concern for those unable to 
Speak for themselves, his inspired battle for 
Social justice, for equality of right and op- 
Portunity for the cause of the oppressed. 
His determined struggle for peace and order 
and a world organized on the rule of law, his 
firm resolve to preserve the integrity and 
Security of our Nation and the free world, to 
Uphold the basic moral and ethical principles 
Of the American way of life. 

The name of John Fitzgerald Kennedy will 
Zo down the long unbroken annals of history 
like a great gleaming beacon light casting its 

glow of toleration and justice over 
„the Nation and the world and showing us, 
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and generations to come, the way to prosper- 
ity and peace. 

My friends, rarely in the history of America 
has one man blazed his path of glory across 
the horizons of this Nation in so short a time 
and with such momentous impact as did 
John Fitzgerald Kennedy. He was fashioned 
of the heroic stuff of which great Americans 
are made. Yet we who knew him best can 
testify before all the world that here was 
a man of gracious charm, broad intellect, 
and rare wisdom, a man with all the courage, 
faith, and compassion which real manhood 
forever requires. 

And as if aware of the tragic limitations 
which destiny was to impose upon him, he 
swept with power and purpose out of the 
mists of relative political obscurity to burst 
upon the consciousness of the American peo- 
ple as few men before him have ever done, 
symbolizing in his vigor, his leadership, and 
his vision a new generation of Americans. 
In all of his formative years, it is difficult to 
find a time when John Kennedy was not 
testing himself, when he was not sharpening 
and perfecting his moral and intellectual 
capacities for that fateful moment when 
he would keep his long appointed rendezvous 
with destiny as President of the United 
States. His entire life became a hymn of 
preparation for the brief but critical months 
of service he would undergo as leader of the 
country he loved so dearly and for which 
he finally gave every last ounce of devotion 
that there was in him to give. 

Though he wrote three books, he con- 
sidered himself no-author. Though he was 
a decorated war hero, he was no militarist, 
Though he served with honor as a distin- 

political figure, he was no politician. 
But, first and foremost, he was a great 
patriot. Above personal ambition, above 
party affiliation, above petty concelts, John F. 
Kennedy will forever be a challenge and an 
inspiration to all those patriots, present and 
future, who would take their place among 
History's honor roll of the brave and the 
good. Though many men are called to serve 
their God and their country, a very few 
men in any generation are chosen to walk 
the solitary path to glory which he walked. 
His entire life was a noble overture to his 
sudden and tragic death. 

No man so captured the imagination of his 
age as did John F. Kennedy. No man so mir- 
rored the ideals and aspirations of the Amer- 
ican people as did he. When John Kennedy 
died, people the world over felt hope within 
them die. When John Kennedy was struck 
down, men everywhere saw reason and sanity 
and understanding being struck down with 
the same brutal senselessness and violence, 

But the ideals which were so much the 
immortal part of John F. Kennedy shall en- 
dure beyond the grave. The assassin’s gun 
and the assassin’s bullet has not been made 
which can destroy freedom's dream—a dream 
that is indelibly impressed upon the minds 
and hearts of men. The dream of freedom 
shall endure so long as man himself endures, 
On January 20, 1961—nearly 4 years ago 
John F. Kennedy sald: 

“Let the word go forth from this time and 
place, to friend and foe alike, that the torch 
has been passed to a new generation of Amer- 
icans. * * Let every nation know, whether 
it wishes us well or ill, that we shall pay any 
price, bear any burden, meet any hardship, 
support any friend, oppose any foe to assure 
the survival of liberty.” 

John Fitzgerald Kennedy has borne his 
burden. Now let us take up ours. With 
God as our shield, with freedom as our cause, 
let us labor to create a new and even greater 
America so that historians, in the years to 
come, will not find us unworthy of the sacri- 
fice made by one of the noblest men of this 
or any other age. 

A list of the members and programs is as 
follows: 
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BUILDING COMMITTEE 

Thomas F, Hoell, chairman; Henry L. Dye, 
secretary; Thomas Ahern, Andrew H. Card. 
Stanley R. Christianson,’ secretary; Walter 
W. Donovan,' Peter George, Francis Hoban, 
Edward Huntington, George T. Jameson, Jr., 
Gerard Lane, Frances MacWilliams, James F. 
Magrath, Donald J. Martin chairman; Miss 
Grace G, McCarthy,’ Irene A, Moran, Roger 
F. Poole, Ralph A, Samuels, John C. Sarhans. 

Superintendent of schools, I. D. Reade; 
assistant superintendent of schools, John E. 
Zoino; principal, Irving Waitz; architect, 
Korslund, LeNormand & Quann, Inc.; con- 
tractor, Marshall Contractors, Inc.; clerk of 
the works, Irving Winslow. 
gerk: Holbrook Parent-Teacher Associa- 

on. 

DEDICATION PROGRAM 

Presentation of the flag, main entrance: 
John J. Kelly. 

Invocation: Rev. Charles B. Murphy, pas- 
tor, St. Joseph Church. TPN 

Welcome: Thomas F. Hoell, chairman, 
school building committee. 

Introduction of platjorm guests 


Music: Kennedy School Glee Club, director, 

Marcia Galway. 
Presentation of keys 

Contractor to architect. 

Architect to building committee. 

Building committee to school committee. 

School committee to superintendent of 
schools. 

Music: Kennedy School Glee Club, director, 
Marcia Galway. 
Presentation of John F. Kennedy portrait 

Council No. 5046 Knights of Columbus, 
William Godfrey. 

Ae NA America“: Audience. 

mediction: Rev. Roy Bruce, pastor, 

Brookville Baptist church. 

Open house: 3 to 5 p.m. 


School committee. 


Who Says What 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. ANCHER NELSEN 


OF MINNESOTA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, January 14, 1965 


Mr. NELSEN. Mr. Speaker, the editor 
of the Mankato, Minn., Free Press raises 
an interesting question about who should 
make agricultural policy. I would like 
the editorial, by Franklin Rogers, includ- 
ed in today’s CONGRESSIONAL RECORD; 

L.B.J.’s REMARKS 

Comments on President Johnson’s state of 
the Union message included one from the 
Department of Agriculture that he did not 
Say what that Department had told him to 
say about the farm problem. The President 
informed the Nation that he had instructed 
Secretary of Agriculture Orville L. Freeman 
“to lead a major effort to find new approaches 
to reduce the heavy cost of our farm pro- 
grams and to direct more of our effort to the 
Small farmer who needs help most.“ This 
apparently surprised the Secretary and his 
advisers. 

A legitimate question arises here, however. 
It revolves around who is the boss, as far 
as the executive department is concerned. 
Is it the President? Or some of his under- 
lings? p 
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This move on the part of the Agriculture 
Department to dispute, even anonymously, 
what the President had to say points up one 
of the great problems that confronts any 
President, no matter what his party affiliation 
or his personal philosophy. It is the dif- 
culty he has in the expansive bureaucracy 
trying to put his own policies into effect. He 
has literally thousands of career employees 
in all executive departments who are deter- 
mined that they, and not the President, will 
set policy. 

There is considerable doubt that either the 
President or his Secretary actually directs 
the policy of the Department of Agriculture. 
This is one of the problems which continues 
to plague that Department, And it also may 
be one of the problems that makes it ex- 
tremely difficult to come up with an effective 
farm program. 

This resistance on the part of bureau- 
crats is bad enough. But when they pub- 
licly say the President was wrong because 
he didn't say what they told him to, the 
situation becomes almost alarming. 


Wright Patman’s Policies Praised 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. MORRIS K. UDALL 


OF ARIZONA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, January 14, 1965 


Mr. UDALL. Mr. Speaker, I was 
Pleased to note in a letter in one of Ari- 
zona's leading newspapers recently 
praising the work of our distinguished 
colleague, the gentleman from Texas, 
the Honorable Wricut Patman, chair- 
man of the Committee on Banking and 
Currency. I should like to call it to the 
attention of my colleagues. 

What struck me as most significant 
about this letter was that it was written 
by an investment banker and president 
of a small business investment company. 
It is testimony to the respect our col- 
league enjoys among bankers and finan- 
cial executives. The letter, by Mr. Wil- 
Ham Howard O'Brien, of Phoenix, 
appeared in the Arizona Republic on 
January 3. 

The letter follows: 

PATMAN’S POLICIES IN FINANCE PRAISED 
EDITOR, THE ARIZONA REPUBLIC: 

I want to aline myself in defense of Con- 
gressman WRIGHT PATMAN as quoted in Tom 
Kelland's article in the Republic December 
20. I would like to say that Congressman 
PatmMan, who is chairman of the House Bank- 
ing and Currency Committee, does not make 
charges against the Federal Reserve System 
for political reasons, particularly since he 
already was recently reelected from his con- 
gressional district very handily. It must be 
appreciated that Mr. Patman, although not 
particularly popular with banks, is respected 
there and is respected and liked by such fi- 
nancial institutions as the savings and loan 
institutions, the small business investment 
companies, and the insurance companies. 

Speaking strictly from the viewpoint of a 
financier in small businesses, I have been 
able to watch Congressman PaTMan’s fiscal 
and financial policies for the past 4 years. I 
know, for example, that WRIGHT PATMAN as 
a matter of principle, opposes any use of 
Government money as a guarantee. I’ve seen 
him take some hard looks at plans projected 
by the Budget Bureau, the Treasury, and the 
Small Business Administration and make 
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objective and unbiased comments, especially 
in the interest of setting up safeguards 
against incurring liabilities for the U.S. Gov- 
ernment. We are in the throes of setting up 
a capital bank for small business investment 
companies, which will have the effect of tak- 
ing the Federal Government out of the lend- 
ing business, a move favored by PATMAN and 
by Senator SPARKMAN. In short, Mr. PATMAN 
has some astute, progressive fiscal policies 
and is not the liberal, easy money man you 
might think. 
WILIA Howard O'BRIEN. 


No Sugar Coating 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. THOMAS P. O’NEILL, JR. 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
\ Thursday, January 14, 1965 


Mr. O'NEILL of Massachusetts. Mr. 
Speaker, over the past year I have be- 
come concerned over what might be 
described as the Secretary of Agricul- 
ture's one-sided approach to the sugar 
program. The Secretary has gone to 
extremes in order to protect the interests 
of the Nation’s beet sugar and mainland 
cane sugar industries. 

At the same time, the Secretary has 
ignored his obligation to the other seg- 
ments of the domestic sugar industry 
and, more importantly, his obligation to 
the American sugar consumer. 

The Secretary's preoccupation with 
this handful of farmers has led him to 
commit a number of unfortunate blun- 
ders. These blunders contributed to the 
sugar crisis of 1963 and to the impassc 
that developed over sugar legislation in 
1964. 

Recently the Secretary started tam- 
pering with the sugar program again. 
His objective is to get the price of sugar 
up for the benefit of 23,000 beet farmers 
and 2,400 mainland cane farmers. He 
placed stringent restrictions on the im- 
ports of sugar into the United States dur- 
ing the first half of 1965. The price of 
sugar went up to almost a cent a pound 
within a matter of days. 

This one-sided nonsense is the subject 
of an editorial that appeared in the Jan- 
uary 8 issue of the Journal of Commerce. 
With permission, I place the editorial in 
the RECORD. 

The Secretary desperately attempts to 
associate himself with the interest of the 
consumer. No one will deny that his De- 
partment, performs important services 
for the consumer. These services are, 
however, of equal import to the farmer. 

We must remember that when the in- 
terest of the farmer and consumer con- 
flict, the Secretary decides in favor of 
the farmer. 

The Secretary's approach to the sugar 
program leads me to believe that it might 
be necessary for some other department 
to share in the administration of the 
sugar program in order to protect the in- 
terest of the consumer. 

The editorial follows: 

No SUGAR COATING 

At the risk of belaboring s subject on which 

we haye previously commented, we feel it 
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essential to point once again to the curious 
manner in which the administration (like 
some other administrations before it) is pur- 
suing one policy toward business pricing in 
one sector of the economy and a wholly dif- 
ferent policy in another. 

It is hardly a secret that when selective 
steel price Increases are posted, the Govern- 
ment looks at the situation with stern sever- 
ity. For awhile it may keep hands off, but 
ultimately the President’s Council of Eco- 
nomic Advisers is directed rather publicly 
to examine the situation and determine 
whether remedial action is necessary, This 
may not force a rollback, as was the case 
during President Kennedy's row with United 
States Steel. but it is apt to discourage fur- 
ther price increases, even though the indus- 
try itself knows full well that the forces 
prompting the move toward higher prices 
were-unleashed in good part when the ad- 
ministration failed to criticize the very ex- 
pensive settlements automobile producers 
reached with Walter Reuther's UAW last 
year. 

This provides.one example of the adminis- 
tration’s tendency to apply its noninflation- 
ary guidelines to industrial pricing but not 
to labor. But what has been happening 
lately in the sugar market provides another 
that Is, if anything, even more uncomfortable 
to contemplate. 

The plain fact is that the administration, 
through the Department of Agriculture, is 
striving as manfully to boost prices in sugar 
as it is to hold them down in steel. And 
it is doing so without giving any convincing 
reason why what is sauce for the goose in one 
case is not sauce for the gander in the other. 

Eastern sugar refiners have every right to 
be angry over the Agriculture Department’s 
decision to place the most restrictive kind of 
quotas on raw sugar during the first half 
of this year. The consumer, given such 
tender consideration in W: n when 
steel prices are involved, is given very short- 
shrift by the Agriculture Department, if he 
has the misfortune to live in the Northeast, 
in the Southeast or along the gulf. 

The inevitable result of this policy of 
creating an artificial scarcity by onerous 
curbs on imports, is a forced increase in re- 
finers’ prices. The increase to industrial 
users in the Northeast, as pointed out by 
Charles Fuchs & Co., Inc., amounts to 11 per- 
cent—a jump that would galvanize Wash- 
ington’s entire bureaucratic apparatus into 
outraged action if applied to any basic in- 
dustrial product. Why was this action taken? 
Why to protect domestic producers, and in 
particular the Louisiana cane growers who 
were hard hit last October by Hurricane 
Hilda. 

We do not at all wish to place ourselves 
in the position of opposing aid to areas suf- 
fering the consequences of natural disasters. 
We certainly don't oppose assistance to the 
Louisiana growing areas which suffered 3 
production loss on the order of 20 percent 
as a result of Hilda. 

What we do oppose is the Agriculture De- 
partment’s bland assumption that this ald 
should be supplied at the expense of con- 
sumers—and not all consumers at that, but 
of those in the Northeast and Southeast. 
Nor do we see why the consumer interests, 
rated so high when price increases in major 
industries are proposed, should rate so loW _ 
when even sharper price increases are at- 
tached to agricultural products. 

But it is not only between Industrial and 
agricultural pricing that the Government's 
policies show serious conflict. Nor is the 
Agriculture Department the only departmen- 
tal culprit. The Northeast, which is forced 
to bear the brunt of the sugar import quotas, 
is also the victim of a similarly restrictive 
policy on crude oil. 

The oil policy is similar because it utilizes 
mandatory import quotas to create an ar- 
tificlal scarcity which, in turn, encourages 
more production in the Texas-Oklahoma and 
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other domestic producing areas, It also 
forces up the price consumers must pay, and 
Bpecifically it forces them up in the North- 
Cast, especially New England. 

To us this just doesn't make sense. Nor 
does it add up to anything approaching a 
Meaningful, or even coherent policy toward 
Pricing on the part of the Administration. 
Washington might be right in pursuing one 
Policy toward steel prices. It might be 
equally right in trying to force up prices of 
Sugar, residual of] and other goods, and in 
looking intently the other way when its wage- 
Price guidelines are cracked wide open by 
some of the largest unions. But it cannot be 
Tight in all these respects simultaneously. 


Acknowledging Paul Heinecek—Article 
Printed in SESAC Music Magazine 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JOHN V. LINDSAY 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, January 13, 1965 


Mr. LINDSAY. Mr. Speaker, in the 
Current issue of SESAC Music magazine 
there is an article which I am sure will 
be of interest far beyond the music in- 
dustry. It tells the story of a man, born 
in Germany in 1885, who came to Amer- 
ica and through his own work and initia- 
tive rose to become one of the leaders of 
the music industry. Paul Heinecke wide- 
ly recognized for his early encouragement 
of radio, for his work as head of the 
Association of Music Publishers, Inc., for 
founding SESAC and being its able pres- 
ident for 34 years. This year we observe 
Mr. Heinecke's 80th birthday, and it is 
a fitting occasion to pay tribute to his 
life and work. Under unanimous con- 
Sent, I include the article entitled “Ac- 
knowledging Paul Heinecke,” in the 
Recorp at this point: 

ACKNOWLEDGING PAUL HEINECKE 
(Written by Willis F. Myers, SESAC’s director 
of station relations) 

This is Paul Heinecke’s 80th birthday 
year—a milestone doubly significant not only 
because it is a physical achievement, but also 
because 84 of these years were lived vigorous- 
ly and effectively as the president of one of 
the world’s foremost performance licensing 
Organizations. To be president of anything 
today is a backbreaking job. To be president 
of a performance licensing organization is 
also a challenge and a crusade. 

As a longtime employee and friend, I 
Write this salute to a man whose way of 
life, character, integrity and personal warmth 
Are too little known to an industry—broad- 
Casting—he has served constantly and ably. 
His light has been too long under a bushel 
and I would like to bring it into the open 
for all to see. I'd like the broadcasters of 
America and music users throughout the 
World to know that personal dignity is not 
passé, that wholesome humor Is still the best 
laugh getter of them all and that the worth 
of a man is measured in terms of honesty, 
directness, humility, heart, and the company 
he kecps. 

Now then, this is the president of SESAC— 
this is Paul Heinecke. 

To make America conscious of the many 
Values of cultural and classical music was 
Paul Heinecke’s dedicated goal when he or- 
ganized SESAC in 1930. To say that he fore- 
Saw the new era of radio as the key to greater 
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music appreciation of the masters as well as 
contemporary artists and composers would 
be only remotely approaching the heart of 
the dream. Music was and is now to Paul 
Heinecke the common denominator—the in- 
strument for promoting better international 
understanding. 

“To underscore the Heinecke credo and 
foresight, we cite the July 13, 1929, issue of 
the Musical Courier. In an article titled Ex- 
ploiting Strauss” (Richard), the editors 
draw a sharp stinging line. Said they, The 
president of Associated Music Publishers, 
which had been assigned the American copy- 
right on Strauss’ ‘Gesange des Orients“ 
(‘Songs of the East’), Mr. Paul Heinecke, was 
approached with a view to learning his in- 
tentions in the matter of exploitation in 
America of this important and valuable con- 
tribution to contemporary music. Mr. 
Heinecke’s amazing—astounding—reply was 
that he proposed to make these highly 
classic, modern, and difficult songs known to 
the American public by way of the radio 
and the movietone. 

“To attempt to sell the songs of Strauss to 
such an audience would seem as futile as to 
attempt to dispose of a delicate cameo of in- 
calculable artistic worth on the Lower East 
Side. 

“One cannot help wondering what Richard 
Strauss would think of the proposal to make 
these masterworks of his mature years 
known to the intelligentsia of America by 
way of channels that appeal chiefly to the 
least cultured of tastes. Music of this class 
is so far beyond the comprehension of radio- 
movietone patrons that it is omitted from 
the programs. 

“Can Mr. Paul Heinecke possibly imagine 
that such people would sit for hours, glued 
to earphones or loudspeakers, in the vague 
expectation of getting some information as 
5 the latest European publications ot this 

pe? 

“Does Mr. Heinecke actually imagine that 
people of this sort will patronize the mov- 
ing picture theaters, except perhaps on rare 
occasions by way of a lark? 

“If Mr. Paul Heinecke holds these views, 
he is offering a gratuitous insult to Mr. 
Strauss and his work and to American 
culture, 

“The radio and the movietone are great 
inventions. At some future time these in- 
ventions may be used in such a manner as 
to appeal to the highly cultured intellect. 
At the present time it would be ridiculous 
to make any such claim. * * To the 
above we would only say: * Which 
have eyes and see not; which have éars and 
Near not. 

Mr. Heinecke has a record of achievement 
few men of music can ever hope to attain. 
In 1926, Paul Heinecke became president of 
Associated Music Publishers, Inc. and con- 
tinued as the company’s No. 1 executive 
for 3 years. With Mr. Heinecke was Arthur 
Dean, as first vice president, until recently 
Director of U.S. Arms Control and Disarma- 
ment Agency. Radio was then in its infancy 
and Mr. Heinecke was already one of the first 
broadcast pioneers and ardent advocates 
of this electrifying industry; he envisioned 
the growing role that radio would play in 
bringing good music to people everywhere, 
His ideas and plans for a wired music service 
smoothed the way for the background music 
so familiar to us all now. 

Pertinent and vital to the broadcasting 
industry was the founding of SESAC in 1930. 

Still young, Paul Heinecke decided on an 
early retirement in 1929. First step was to 
see the world, but retirement was nowhere 
along the way, for wherever he went, com- 
posers and publishers besought him to rep- 
resent their copyrights. In no time at all, 
Mr. Heinecke realized that the protection of 
performing rights was essential, democratic 
and pressing. The Society of European 
Stage Authors and Composers came into be- 
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ing. Since then the organization has grown 
by leaps and bounds and today represents 
a wide variety of many different music pub- 
lishers’ catalogs. The SESAC repertory is 
not limited to any one category of music, 
but is all-inclusive. The catalogs are pre- 
dominantly American (no longer the Society 
of European Stage Authors and Composers— 
simply SESAC), even though SESAC does 
have agreements with practically every per- 
formance licensing organization throughout 
the world. In addition, SESAC produces 
SESAC recordings, drummers, repertory re- 
cordings, special program packages and the 
popular “Just a Minute” series. 

Paul Heinecke’s background is as colorful 
as the musical compositions he has intro- 
duced. Born in Halle, Germany, in 1885, he 
enjoyed a boyhood peppered with interna- 
tional flavor. After very early years in his 
native land, he came by sailing ship to 
America at the age of 11 and journeyed to his 
uncle’s cattle ranch In the Black Hills of 
South Dakota, Horseback riding and the 
other rigors of the still-wild West began to 
fulfill his boyhood dreams. Then on to 
Sibley, III., where he was 1 of 20 pupils in 
a little country school. Returning to Germ- 
any at the age of 14, he began a 4-year ap- 
prenticeship with the Carl Ruhle Music Co. 
Simultaneously, he furthered his education 
at the famous Handelshochschule in Leipzig, 
where he studied philosophy and business 
science. This was followed by 2 years with 
Forberg Music Publishers where he was 
placed under the guidance of his employer 
for instruction in the art of the music trade, 
This behind him, he became manager of the 
music department in the K. F. Koehler 
firm. 

In 1910, Paul Heinecke, then 25 years old, 
entered the house of Breitkopf and Hartel, 
Leipzig, Germany, one of the world’s major 
music publishing firms, in preparation for his 
taking over the management of their New 
York office. World War I forced the separa- 
tion of the New York branch and the forma- 
tion of an independent company which Mr. 
Heinecke headed until 1926. During all these 
years, Mr. Heinecke was growing close to the 
goal of a new musical culture in America. 
He paved the way fo Sibelius “Finlandia” and 
“Valse Triste,” Ponce's “Estrellita,” and 
Provost’s Intermezzo“ as well as the music 
of such modern composers as Arnold Schoen- 
berg, Ferruccio Busoni, Frederick Delius, and 
many others. Although a top promoter of 
good music from Europe in America, Paul 
Heinecke also became a leading champion of 
fresh new talent on the growing American 
scene. He was among the first contacts 
for pianist Rachmaninoff when he came to 
America and was the first to recognize and 
publish the works of Henry Cowell. Among 
those he has befriended in the world of music 
are: Mrs. Edward MacDowell, Villa-Lobos, 
Victor Herbert, George Gershwin, Maurice 
Ravel, Enrico Caruso, Erno Rapee, Ethel 
Leginska, Leopold Auer, Franz Drdla, Percy 
Grainger, Leo Ornstein, Edward Poldini, Nat 
Shiikret, and Richard Maltby. 

Just a year ago, in January 1964, SESAO 
opened an office in Nashville, Tenn., the 
country music capital of the world. From 
this headquarters, manned by a highly cap- 
fable staff headed by Mercury recording artist 
Roy Drusky, the firm will further expand its 
activities in country music during the 
months and years ahead. It may well be 
said that every outstanding personality in 
the music field crossed the Heinecke path 
professionally and once having done so, be- 
came a fast friend, for the Heinecke charm, 
then as now, captivates all with whom it 
comes in contact. 

He believes in youth as well as the wisdom 
of age; in music as the international lan- 
guage, and in brondactsing as the instru- 
ment of world peace and understanding. 
He has built the house of SESEC well, not on 
sand but on solid rock. 


1965 
L.B.J.’s School Program 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. WILLIAM S. MOORHEAD 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, January 11, 1965 


Mr, MOORHEAD. Mr. Speaker, I 
should like to call the attention of the 
Congress to an editorial and a letter to 
the editor in the January 13 issue of the 
Pittsburgh Post-Gazette. The editorial 
points up the direct relationship of the 
President’s program of aid to education 
and the school needs of big urban areas 
like Pittsburgh. The letter, from Mr. 
John F. Soboslay, of West Mifflin, Pa., 
has some very sound advice for all of us 
who may tend sometimes to be over- 
whelmed by the enormity of the task of 
achieving the goals represented in the 
phrase “Great Society.” I commend the 
editorial and letter to your attention and 
suggest that another major link in the 
program of building the Great Society 
would be a National =umanities Foun- 
dation, as proposed in my bill H.R. 334. 
As I told the House on January 4 we 
must inspire the education of Americans 
who can understand and articulate the 
critical values that give compelling 

and a sense of direction to 
human life—Americans who are as 
skilled in devising a general program of 
peace and progress as are the specialists 
in creating engines of destruction. 

The editorial and letter follow: 


L.B.J.'s SCHOOL PROGRAM 


President Johnson's appeal to Congress 
for $1.5 in new obligational authority 
to finance Federal programs of aid to edu- 
cation emphasizes the needs of urban com- 
munities like Pittsburgh, where the public 
school board is now seeking an additional 
$12 million through 1968. 

The local school board is looking pri- 
marily to Pennsylvania’s General Assembly 
for financial assistance but some help could 
come through the Federal Government if 
Congress responds favorably to the Presi- 
dent's message. 

“The burden on the Nation’s schools is 
not evenly distributed,” the President said, 
“Low-income families are heavily concen- 
trated in particular urban neighborhoods or 
Tural areas. Faced with the largest educa- 
tional needs, many of these school districts 
have inadequate financial resources. This 
imbalance has been increased by the move- 
ment of high-income families from the center 
of cities to the suburbs—and their replace- 
ment by low-income families from rural 
areas.” 

That's exactly what has been happening 
in the Pittsburgh district. Proof is found 
in an analysis made of the Pittsburgh and 
Philadelphia school districts by the Fels In- 
stitute. Its study, published last weekend, 
shows that below a median family income 
range of $4,800 to $5,700, the predicted aver- 
age achievement test scores for urban school 
populations “were always lower than com- 
parable scores for any of the classes of sub- 
urban or rural school districts representing 
the entire State.” 

More specifically, the per capita disposable 
income for Pittsburghers is $2,221 as com- 
pared with a State average of $2,363. About 
40 percent of this city’s families have incomes 
under $4,000, which sociologists define as 
poverty level. A third of those families are 
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destitute, with annual incomes of less than 
$2,000. The children of the lowest 40 percent 
of the city’s familles are the ones most des- 
perately in need of greater educational op- 
portunity, starting with preschool training 
and continuing for as long as the child is 
capable of learning, 

President Johnson's proposals tie in with 
his antipoverty program. They embrace edu- 
cation at every level, starting with preschool, 
for which he would make available $150 mil- 
lion, and continuing through the universi- 
ties, which he would call upon to exert their 
influence throughout the fabric of our so- 
ciety. 

‘This is a very ambitious program extend- 


ing help in a great many directions, includ-” 


ing the private schools. There may be a 
question here as to whether the President, 
in an attempt to get his program through 
Congress by including help to the private 
schools, is not breaching the historic separa- 
tion of church and state. Some of his pro- 
posals, if enacted, will almost surely bring 
constitutional challenges. 

For the most part, however, his proposals, 
particularly as they seek to elevate the Na- 
tion's socloeconomically deprived children, 
are well conceived. The topheavy majori- 
ties of the President's party in both Houses 
of Congress suggest that at long last the Na- 
tion stands at the threshold of a major break- 
through on the controversial old issue of Fed- 
eral ald to the elementary and secondary 
schools. 


GREAT Soctery Dream? DREAMS COME TRUE 


After the flood of progressive legislation 
in the last session of Congress, it is easy to 
understand why many people might be 
amazed at the lengthy agenda of priority 
programs President Johnson has presented to 
the recently convened 89th Congress. 

It is easy also to joke about a term such 
as the Great Society. All realistic human 
beings are aware that problems and sorrows 
are the constant companion of mankind, 
Yet, it is likewise realistic to recognize that 
the hopes and dreams envisioned for the 
Great Society are part of man’s never ending 
search for paradise lost. 

It is true that all problems will never be 
solved, but there is an inner voice which 
tells us that many situations can be improved 
if we stop ignoring them, and if we have the 
courage to challenge deplorable conditions 
wherever they exist with a firm resolve to 
make better that which is. 

The program of President Johnson is the 
unfinished work of our day. It is worthy 
of our time, energy, and tax dollars to be 
deeply concerned about the education, the 
health, and the culture of our people, as well 
as trying for a compassionate immigration 
policy which recognizes that we are a nation 
of immigrants. 


The journey to the Great Society has been 
long and troubled. Not all those whose ideas 
and ideals helped shape this dream are with 
us today. One rests in Hyde Park and an- 
other in Arlington. We look now for leader- 
ship to the tall figure from the New South. 

If anyone doubts that this country is on 
the move, let him look at the record of the 
last few years. We put a Catholic in the 
White House and let the Negro inte the 
schools and restaurants. We survived. We 
prospered. And as a nation we felt better 
for having faced up to situations that far 
too long nipped at our conscience. 

Today we are blessed to have skilled engi- 
neers who can construct a towering skyscrap- 
er in a metropolis, and we are equally blessed 
to have idealistic youngsters from Oberlin 
College in Ohio who spent their Christmas 
vacation helping to rebuild a bombed-out 
church in Ripley, Miss. 

The Great Society is a mighty dream, but 
many dreams once thought impossible have 
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already become reality in the United States 
within our own lifetime. 
JOHN F. SOBOSLAY. 
WEST MIFFLIN, Pa. 


Forecast for Silver 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 


HON. COMPTON I. WHITE, JR. 


OF IDAHO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, January 4, 1965 


Mr. WHITE of Idaho. Mr. Speaker, 
earlier this week, both in a letter to my 
fellow colleagues, and in a statement here 
on the floor of the House, I pointed out 
the need for drastic changes in our silver 
and coinage policies. 

Another view on this issue is offered in 
an editorial published in the Mining and 
Natural Resources Record, of Denver, 
Colo., on January 7, 1965. 

Under leave to extend my remarks, I 
would like to include in the Recorp the 
following remarks of Editor M. E. Fry, 
under the title, “Let's Once Be Honest”: 

Tonight we listened to a radio commenta- 
tor explaining reasons for the shortage of 
silver. Not so long ago we heard the same 
comment on the gold crisis. 

It reminded us of the time, not so very 
long ago, when some of our official eggheads 
in Washington were talking about this being 
a “have not” nation. They sald we had no 
fissionable minerals for making the atom 
bombs. We had no tungsten for military and 
industrial purposes. We had not this or that 
mineral or metal, and so on. And then, one 
of the exceptions in Washington, somebody 
with a sense of reality, proposed that the 
Government offer a price for tungsten and 
a price for uranium which would be in keep- 
ing with the current cost of and re- 
fining these metals. Lo and behold, it was 
discovered that this Nation had not only 
plenty of both, but we had an overabun- 
dance of these metals. S 

Now we talk about the shortages of gold 
and silver. As we mentioned aboye, the 
coinage price of silver was fixed in 1793 
substantially as it is now, and the price of 
gold hasn't been changed since 1934. Just 
how does Washington expect the American 
metal miner to provide gold and silver when 
the prices the Government allows for these 
metals are deliberately kept so low that no 
miner now can afford to mine them? 

The shortage of silver may be due in part 
to hoarding, which is understandable in view 
of the uncertainty of our paper money. It 
is also due to the increased uses of silver 
for commercial and industrial purposes. 
Coin operated machines and our expanding 
population require more silver. We think 
one of the chief reasons why silver is 50 
scarce is because it has more value overseas 
than it has in this country. Once a silver 
coin is beyond the borders of this Nation 
it may be safely melted and sold at a profit 
because the silver in that coin will bring 
more in foreign countries than the face 
value of the coin. We have many gold and 
silver mines in this country that are capable 
of producing for years to come. We've only 
scratched the surface of the known min- 
eralized area of this country. Less than a 
sixteenth of it has ever been developed; less 
than a fourth has ever been prospected. But 
there is something about gold and silver min- 
ing that arouses the hackles of the officials 
in Washington. Gold and silver mining are, 
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Prime examples of individual initiative and 
Private enterprise which now are only tol- 
erated in some Government quarters. Hun- 
dreds of thousands of jobs await the re- 
©pening of our gold and silver mines. And 
Teopen they will in spite of all the restric- 
tions that have been placed upon them by 
Our Federal Government because the law 
of supply and demand Is commencing to 
Overturn all bureaucratic rules and regula- 
tions and all the silly laws that have been 
enacted to hinder and retard the mining 
of metals in this country in the last 30 
years. 

When we are talking about these jobs 
We mean not only the actual miners. We 
are thinking about all the professional jobs: 
&ssayers, engineers, lawyers, doctors, and 
all the rest. We mean, too, the communica- 
tions and the transportation jobs that will 
Come from the opening of the metal mines. 
We are thinking, too, of the retail establish- 
Ments, the banks, and all the other occupa- 
tions and professions of every day American 
life which must agein come into being to 
Serve those engaged in this basic industry. 


Our Present Morality 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ABRAHAM J. MULTER 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, January 4, 1965 


Mr. MULTER. Mr. Speaker, the 
astute publisher of the Atlanta Constitu- 
tion, Ralph McGill, has given the lie 

the charges of immorality lodged 
against American society by the losing 
side in the November election. If we 
Would but stop and look around us we 
Would see that he has put his finger on 
the truth: we are a more moral nation 
today than ever before. Mr. McGill’s 
Column appeared in the November 29, 
1964, edition of the New York Herald 
Tribune. 

I commend it to the attention of our 
colleagues: 

Our PRESENT MORALITY 


With the election now well behind us, and 
the Goldwater revolution busily devouring 
its own litter in the manner of all revolu- 
tions, it may be possible to discuss ra- 
tionally the campaign charges of national 
Moral decline. Unhappily, this indictment 
Was never defined, save in. already weary 
Charges chiefly about Billie Sol Estes and 
Bobby Baker. Senator Goldwater sald early 
in the campaign that there was something 
Wrong. “I haven’t put my finger on it yet,” 
he said. He promised eventually he would 
Place his finger firmly on the sickness, but, 
alas, he never could locate it, except, as 
aforesaid, in finger pointings at the Bobby 
Baker case. 

Neither Billie Sol nor Bobby Baker makes 
Us proud. They are a product of our so- 
Ciety in which the shrewd and clever entre- 
preneur with influence and connections can 
Pyramid borrowings, sales, transfers and 
Profits into great riches and be admired. 
These charming fellows always involve a 
number of innocent persons who are soft 
touches for charm, especially that charm 

t seems “accepted.” It is only when the 
-Precariously balanced pyramid comes crash- 
ing down, exposing all the elements that go 
to make up “connections” that we become 
affronted. So long as those charmers bal- 
ance their deeds successfully, we rather ad- 
Mire them. They very often are accepted 
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as religious leaders, as was Bilile Sol, or held 
up as examples for our young. 

The deeds of the so-called U.S. robber 
barons attained stature with the incredible 
corruption, sales of influence and brazen 
graft in the Grant administration. We did 
not even match it with the corrupt practices 
and uses of influence in the Harding adminis- 
tration, though we came close. Bobby Baker 
was a peanut vender compared with them, 
but still he was brought to an early halt. 
Even Billie Sol, whose pyramid came toppling 
down, was not in a class with the robber 
baron operators in the late 1880's. 

The inescapable truth is that we are, in 
1964, in general a more moral people than 
ever before. There is less dishonesty in gov- 
ernment, local and national. Our cities con- 
tain a disturbing amount of violence for 
which the answer is by no means more police- 
men and laws. But even so, our cities are 
much healthier and less violent than they 
were in the 1880's. We do not now have areas 
in our cities into which police are afraid 
to go. That such areas flourished long after 
the Civil War is a part of our history. Nor 
do we have vast acreages given over to prosti- 
tution and associated vices. 

We are at a higher peak of morality than 
ever before. We are trying to do what is 
moral and right in race relations. We are 
beginning to look coldly at the slum land- 
lord. We are admitting that, while we have 
had public housing for more than 30 years, 
we have done almost nothing at all about 
housing for the really poor person. We also 
are aware of our failures in education and 
the ugly discriminations in our society. We 
have instituted a social security system that 
includes pensions for the old and ald to the 
blind and crippied. No reasonable person 
can deny that the Nation is more moral and 
compassionate than ever in its history. 

But there is a feeling of unease and fret- 
ting. It may, quite seriously, be due to the 
fact that we were created as a nomadic peo- 
ple who “invented” agriculture and took up 
village life. We are not yet psychologically 
adapted to cities and the sameness of sub- 
urbs. 

Alfred Kazin, writing in “Contemporaries” 
about American literature, concluded: 
“American society is remarkable for the de- 
gree of loneliness (not solitude) in which 
the individual can find himself. In our mass 
age, the individual's lack of privacy, his un- 
limited demands for self-satisfaction, his 
primary concern with his own health and 
well-being, have actually thrown him back 
on himself more than before. Our culture is 
stupefyingly without support with tradition, 
and has become both secular and progressive 
in its articulation of discontent and ambi- 
tion; the individual now questions himself 
constantly because his own progress—meas- 
ured in terms of the social norms—is his 
fundamental interest.” 

We can chew on that fora while, 


Dr. Albert Schweitzer 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
1 


HON. W. J. BRYAN DORN 


OF SOUTH CAROLINA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, January 14, 1965 


Mr. DORN. Mr. Speaker, today is 
Dr. Albert Schweitzer’s 90th birthday. 
He is one of the greatest humanitarians 
in all the history of the world. It will be 
interesting to my colleagues who are 
often visited with ingratitude for doing 
good that Dr. Schweitzer upon one occa- 
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sion said, “Anyone who proposes to do 
good must not expect people to roll stones 
out of his way, but must accept his lot 
calmly if they even roll a few more stones 
upon it.” 

Dr. Schweitzer’s magnificent philos- 
ophy can be summed up in this statement 
he made early in life, “It is an uncom- 
fortable doctrine which the true ethic 
whispers in your ear. You are happy, 
it says; therefore you are called upon to 
give much. Whatever more than others 
you have received in health, natural gifts, 
working capacity, success, a beautiful 
childhood, harmonious family circum- 
stances, you must not accept them as a 
matter of course. You must pay a price 
for them. You must show more than an 
average devotion to life.” 

Mr. Speaker, Dr. Schweitzer has de- 
voted his life to others and his 
“reverence for life’ has inspired count- 
less millions throughout the world. I 
wish Dr. Schweitzer a happy birthday 
and the greatest New Year of all. 


Help for Humanities 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ELMER J. HOLLAND 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, January 14, 1965 


Mr. HOLLAND. Mr. Speaker, I wish 
to call to the attention of the Member- 
ship, the very fine editorial which ap- 
peared in the Pittsburgh Post-Gazette 
on Monday, January 11, 1965, concern- 


ing the bill to create a National Humani- 


ties Foundation which was sponsored by 
my good friend, Congressman WILLIAM 
S. Moorueap. I believe the editorial to 
z most timely and should be read by 


[From the Pittsburgh Post-Gazette, 
Jan. 11, 1965] 
HELP ror HUMANITIES 

Three recent events should have a pro- 
found effect on liberal arts studies: the re- 
introduction of Representative WILLIAM 8. 
Moonkrab's bill to create a National Hu- 
manities Foundation; a $750,000 Ford Foun- 
dation grant to the University of Texas for 
a national language translation center; and 
plans of the American Historical Association 
for a 840 million research center for his- 
torians. 


The Moorhead bill would promote a broad 
support of the humanities as a counter- 
weight to the emphasis generated by the Na- 
tional Science Foundation. The bill is based 
on recommendations of the Commission on 
Humanities, made up of many erudite groups, 
Mr. Moonkzap has keyed the Foundation to 
the needs of the Great Society, which should 
help the bill on its way through Congress. 
Yet the appropriation sought for the first 
year is $150,000. Compare that with the 
Science Foundation’s 1964 appropriation of 
more than $250 million. 

At the center in Austin, Tex., to improve 
and expand the translation of Literature, 
the Ford Foundation grant will provide for 
& 5-year program, with annual expenditures 
of $150,000. Fellowships will be given to 
writer-transiators for research, younger 
writers will be trained, and commissions will 
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be given in an effort to make more foreign 
works available. 

America publishes far fewer translations 
than other leading countries; and some of 
the world’s major writers are elther com- 
pletely or largely missing in English trans- 
lation. The emphasis at Austin will be on 
literary values, not only to fill the gap but to 
end the secondary status of the translating 
art. 
The extensive project of the American His- 
torical Association will raise funds for a 
center to include individual living quarters, 
a library, conference rooms, and dining hall. 
Facilities would be available to all serious 
scholars of whatever place or station. Its 
development as a national research clear- 
inghouse will further add to its value. 

The practical value of the humanities is 
the way in which they can help Americans 
meet challenges. These three projects sup- 
port that thesis. At the same time they 
should improve the national climate for the 
humanities themselves. 


Humanities: Proposals To Set Up Na- 
tional Foundation Are Gathering Sup- 
port in the House and Senate 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. WILLIAM S. MOORHEAD 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, January 11, 1965 


Mr. MOORHEAD. Mr. Speaker, one 
of the best summaries I have read on the 
National Humanities Foundation, which 
I have proposed in my bill H.R. 334, ap- 
pears in the latest issue, January 15, 
1965, of Science, published by the Amer- 
ican Association for the Advancement of 
Science, I commend to the attention of 
my colleagues in the House this excel- 
lent report by Mr. Daniel S. Greenberg, 
of the Science editorial staff: 

A good deal of support has developed in 
the new Congress for proposals to provide 
the arts and humanities with some of the 
institutional and financial recognition the 
Federal Government long ago gave to the 
sciences. 

Basically, the proposals call for establish- 
ing one, or possibly two, foundations, mod- 
eled in large part after the National Science 
Foundation, to provide money for humanistic 
studies and the performing and visual arts. 
At this point, the prospects look bright. The 
backers differ on a few points, principally 
whether the arts and humanities should be 
housed in one foundation, and how broadly 
the performing and visual arts should be 
defined. But the differences appear to arise 
from uncertainty, rather than any strongly 
held conviction that might turn allies to 
destructive feuding. 

Contributing to the general optimism is 
the fact that no public word of opposition 
has been raised to the principle of the Fed- 
eral Government's assuming some financial 
responsibility for the arts and the humani- 
ties. The most likely opponents, fiscal con- 
servatives, have of course been well occupied 
in these first weeks of the 89th Congress with 
ltberal-versus-conservative organizational 
battles. When the legislative deliberations 
on the foundation proposals reach the se- 
rious stage, some Members of Congress can 
be expected to ask whether it is necessary 
or prudent for the Federal Government to 
establish a new agency to promote finger 
painting and Chaucer studies. But, for bet- 
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ter or worse, things have evolved in this 
country to the point where very few legisla- 
tors dare make fun of what is considered to 
be intellectual activity. Now and then a 
Member will have some harsh things to say 
about the Federal Government’s financing 
studies of, say, how turtles navigate, but the 
physical sciences seem to have won the fight 
to convince Congress that the quest for 
knowledge may lead anyplace, and there has 
been a beneficial, though far from complete, 
spillover to the social sciences and, to a less- 
er extent, the humanities. This is evidenced 
by last year’s expansion of the National De- 
fense Education Act to provide greater sup- 
port for nonscientific disciplines. Whether 
this relaxation extends to the performing 
and visual arts remains to be seen. There 
may be a problem there, The basic sciences 
both suffer and benefit from the fact that 
they are generally incomprehensible to the 
public that supports them. Taxpayers and 
Congressmen have yet to declare, “I don't 
know anything about chemical bonding, but 
1 know what I like.” However, that sort of 
judgment is easily and often applied by 
laymen to what they see on the stage and on 
canvas, and any Federal agency that must 
operate in this area of strong tastes and 
changing values may encounter some dificult 
problems. 

In the House, the proposal to provide Gov- 
ernment support for the arts and the human- 
ities 1s contained in H.R. 334, introduced by 
Wurm S. MoorHeap, a Pittsburgh, Pa. 
Democrat. MoorHeap's bill, which has been 
endorsed by some 70 Members of both parties, 
is derived from a version that he introduced 
at the end of the last session, not with any 
expectation of passage, but simply to elicit 
interest and critical evaluation, The Moor- 
head bill calls for the establishment of a 
National Humanities Foundation to promote 
the study of “languages, literature, history, 
and philosophy; the history, criticism, and 
theory of the arts; the history of law, reli- 
gion, and science; the creative and perform- 
ing arts; and those aspects of the social 
sciences that have humanistic content and 
employ humanistic methods.” 

To accomplish this, the Foundation would 
have authority to “develop and promote a 
broadly conceived policy of support for the 
humanities and the arts” and to provide 
“grants, loans, and other forms of assistance” 
for “educating and developing scholars, 
teachers, and artists at any stage of their 
growth.” It would provide institutional 
grants and other support for “public and 
other nonprofit institutions” that are con- 
cerned with encouraging and developing 
scholars, teachers, and artists”; it could 
award “scholarships and graduate fellow- 
ships, including postdoctoral fellowships, and 
grants for research and for creative work and 
performance in the humanities and the 
arts." And, it could provide funds for “the 
improvement of library resources and services 
for research and for teaching at all levels in 
the humanities and the arts. 

The first appropriation would be $5 mil- 
lion, The Foundation would be headed by a 
full-time Director, who would receive the 
same salary as the Librarian of Congress— 
$27,000. (Why this position was chosen to 
set the salary scale is not clear. The Direc- 
tor of the National Science Foundation, 
which is the institutional parallel for the 
proposed Humanities Foundation, receives 
$28,500.) Like NSF, the NHF would have a 
25-member board, but there are some pos- 
sibly significant differences in the makeup of 
this body. The NSF Board consists of 24 per- 
sons drawn from nongovernmental sources, 
plus the NSF Director as an ex officio mem- 
ber, The NHF Board, in the Moorhead bill, 
would consist of 20 members drawn from 
nongovernmental sources, plus five ex officio 
members from the Federal Government; 
the Director, the U.S. Commissioner of Edu- 
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cation, the Librarian of Congress, the Secre- 
tary of the Smithsonian Institution, and the 
Chairman of the National Council on the 
Arts (which was all that Congress accepted 
last year from a proposal to establish a Na- 
tional Arts Foundation). The inclusion of 
the ex officio members reflects an intention 
to have the Foundation work closely with the 
various Government institutions that are al- 
ready supporting the arts and the humani- 
ties to some extent. 

In the Senate there are now three bills pro- 
posing Government support for the arts and 
the humanities—S. 111, introduced by Er- 
NEST GRUENING, Democrat, of Alaska and 
endorsed by 29 other Senators, closely follows 
MoornHean’s House version. However, two 
bills introduced by CLAIBORNE PELL, Demo- 
crat, of Rhode Island, take a somewhat dif- 
ferent approach, although the differences 
would seem to be easily reconcilable. PELL, 
who last year sought to establish a National 
Arts Foundation, has again introduced a bill 
to accomplish that goal, 8.315. But he has 
also introduced a bill, S. 316, to establish & 
National Humanities Foundation that would 
wholly encompass the functions prescribed 
for the Arts Foundation, 

The humanities parts of the combined bill 
are essentially the same as corresponding 
provisions in the Moorhead and Gruening 
versions, but the Pell bill spells out the arts 
activities in greater detail, specifying, for 
example, that the arts are to be defined as 
including “music (instrumental and vocal), 
drama, dance, folk art, creative, writing. 
architecture and allied fields, painting, sculp- 
ture, photography, graphic and craft arts, 
industrial design, costume and fashion 
design, motion pictures, television, radio, 
tape and sound recording * * * plays (with or 
without music), ballet, dance and choral 
performances, concerts, recitals operas, ex- 
hibitions, readings. * * *” 

Under the Pell bill, the foundation would 
provide no more than 50 percent of the cost 
of any production, and groups would be in- 
eligible for assistance if any of their net 
earnings went to private parties. Pret. would 
start the foundation off with $10 million and 
raise the appropriation to $20 million in the 
second fiscal year. 

As far as the internal workings of Con- 
gress are concerned, the proposals have good 
fortune on their side. In the House, the 
Moorhead proposal will go before an Educa- 
tion and Labor Select Subcommittee headed 
by Frank THOMPSON, Democrat, of New 
Jersey, who is known to be sympathetic. In 
the Senate, it will be handled by the Labor 
and Public Welfare Committee's special sub- 
committee on the arts. PELL was chairman 
of this subcommittee in the last Congress 
and will probably continue in that post, al- 
though there is a slight possibility that this 
may be affected by his appointment last week 
to the Appropriations Committee. 

In any case, the prospects are bright, but 
the proposal is not yet in the category of a 
sure thing. It has a clear endorsement from 
President Johnson, who said at Brown Uni- 
versity last September, “I look with the great- 
est favor upon the proposal * * * for a Na- 
tional Foundation for the Humanities,” But 
out of caution, rather than hostility, the 
Congress may decide to take a long and 
careful look at what is in many respects a 
revolutionary proposal. Support for the 
sciences evolved initially from science’s utility 
in exploration and later in military, agri- 
cultural, and medical matters. The needs 
were clear, and so were the dividends. The 
needs are also clear in the areas that come 
under the headings of arts and the humani- 
ties, but the early and easy outpouring of 
congressional support should not obscure 
the fact that some Members, fully sympa- 
thetic to the arts and the humanities, har- 
bor real concerns about the wisdom of meet- 
ing these needs through setting up a new 
Federal agency. One of these Members, with 
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close ties to a major university in his dis- 
trict, commented that he endorsed Moor- 
Heap's bill but, before the matter comes to 
a vote, is going to have to be persuaded that 
the proposed NHF is the right way to meet 
what he readily agrees is an important need. 
Furthermore, while the scientists have had 
long experience in dealing with Congress 
and have formed useful alliances there, some 
of the humanists who have been lobbying 
through the corridors strike the Members 
and their staffs as annoyingly amateurish. 
One staff member, who is heavily relied upon 
by one of the House's leading supporters of 
Federal aid to education, remarked, after a 
long talk with one of the backers of the 
NHF, “I didn't have any idea of what he was 
talking about and I don't think he did el- 
ther.“ The comment may be unfair, but it 
was made. 
D.S. GREENBERG. 


The U.S. Coast Guard in New England 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. WILLIAM L. ST. ONGE 


OF CONNECTICUT 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, January 14, 1965 


Mr. ST. ONGE. Mr. Speaker, an ex- 
cellent article on the U.S. Coast Guard 
and its various activities, with particular 
emphasis on New England, is published in 
the January 1965 issue of the New Eng- 
lander, a very fine monthly magazine 
published by the New England Council. 
I am especially proud that the U.S. Coast 
Guard Academy is located in New Lon- 
don, Conn., in my district, as are also 
other Coast Guard installations. 

While many of us in Congress are 
aware of the fine work of the U.S. Coast 
Guard, I believe that the general public 
should learn more of its activities in port 
security, navigation, oceanographic re- 
search, search and rescue, international 
ice patrol, and others. I am therefore 
pleased to insert into the Record the 
text of the article referred to above. 
Tux U.S. Coast Guaro: Deep Roots IN New 

ENGLAND 


„ 


New England and its gigantic front yard, 
the Atlantic Ocean, are at times integral 
forces, at other times stern opposites facing 
each other in battle, but always a comple- 
ment of each other. Serving as a go-be- 
tween, or helpful mediator between man and 
ocean, is the U.S. Coast Guard. 


PART OF NEW ENGLAND 


To live in New England and remain un- 
aware of the Importance of the Coast Guard 
to the life and economy of the region is al- 
most impossible, for the present-day mission 
and the history of the Nation’s oldest con- 
tinuous seagoing service is as much a part of 
New England as the proverbial cod. It is, in 
truth, a force whose very roots and origins 
lie buried deep in the revolutionary past of 
New England. 

New England of the Revolutionary War 
era—textbook history put aside for the 
moment—was a rough, frontier-type culture 
where many times unscrupulous means jus- 
tified questionable ends. One such activity 
was the disregard of shipping interests to- 
ward tariff regulations. To a young goy- 
ernment beset with financial problems war- 
Tanting national emergency designation, it 
became imperative that this financial drain 


be stopped. To raise the revenue needed to 
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help the fledgling government survive, Alex- 
ander Hamilton, first Secretary of the Treas- 
ury, asked Congress for funds to establish a 
Revenue Cutter Service. The service was 
charged with enforcing tariff regulations and 
bringing to justice the culprits who tried to 
bypass these payments. 
NEW ENGLAND BEGINNING 


The first of the 10 ships commissioned, the 
Massachusetts, was built in Newb 
Mass,, in 1790, and the first Coast Guard of- 
ficer, Hopley Yeaton, was a native of New 
Hampshire. 

The fortunes of this small force and the 
tiny rockbound corner of America, which 
depended so much on the sea for its Uveli- 
hood, have been from that moment tied up 
in one another, 


FAR-REACHING FORCE 


As New England transformed itself from 
a simple, agrarian, fishing, textile economy 
to an industrial giant of great complexity 
and technological orientation, the Revenue 
Cutter Service has also grown from a law 
enforcement agency into a far-reaching and 
multipurposed force which at one time en- 
compassed the duties and responsibilities 
of an aid to navigation, a lifesaving service, 
and a branch of America's Armed Forces. 
Despite its name, the activities of the Coast 
Guard are not confined in any way to the 
coastline of the United States. It operates, 
in fact, in all parts of the world, including 
both polar regions and the Pacific islands. 

Attempts to define the purpose and obliga- 
tions of the Coast Guard are a constant 
source of humor to coast guardsmen, The 
latitude of operational purpose is sometimes 
so wide that the Coast Guard motto, “Al- 
ways Ready,” can be stretched to cover al- 
most any emergency situation. In 1961, Sec- 
retary of the Treasury Douglass Dillon in- 
stituted a comprehensive study of the Coast 
Guard's role and mission. The study, con- 
ducted by experts from the Bureau of Bud- 
get, Department of Defense, and Depart- 
ment of the Treasury, required 8 months 
to fully investigate the scope of the Coast 
Guard's 10 major missions. 

Among the foremost points made in the 
survey was the conclusion that New Eng- 
land and/or the ist Coast Guard District 
remains the Coast Guard’s most important 
operational region. 

NEW ENGLAND TRAINED 


Coast Guard officers, or at least the ma- 
jority of the career officers, are trained at 
the Coast Guard Academy in New London, 
Conn. The greater part of the Coast Guard 
petty officer force (a rank roughly equivalent 
to the Army's noncommissioned officer) re- 
ceives its training at the Coast Guard Train- 
ing Station in Groton, Conn. Those Coast 
Guardsmen who learn through the Coast 
Guard's extensive correspondence course 
system send their completed lessons to the 
Coast Guard Institute also located in Groton. 
The Coast Guard installation at. Woods Hole, 
on Cape Cod, is world renowned as a center 
for oceanic study. 

HOME PORT 


But beyond its importance as a training 
center, New England or rather the New Eng- 
land ports of Portland, New Bedford, and 
Boston, is the home port of 11 major Coast 
Guard cutters, including the icebreaker, 
Fastwind. 

The Coast Guard's First District covers all 
of New England except Connecticut and the 
western part of Vermont. From the District 
Office in Boston, 418 officers, 3,567 enlisted 
men, and 322 civilian employees are assigned 
to ships and shore units throughout the 
New England area. This represents 15 per- 
cent of the service’s manned strength. 

WHAT It DOES 


Under the Treasury Department, the Coast 
Guard is responsible for port security, aide 
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to navigation, oceanographic research, law 
enforcement, search and rescue, ocean sta- 
tions (weather and navigational informa- 
tion), merchant marine safety and inspec- 
tion, reserve training, icebreaking, Interna- 
tional Ice Patrol. 

Under the Navy Department (when the 
President directs) the Coast Guard is re- 
sponsible for carrying out the duties of 
Armed Forces. 

In terms of dollars and cents the Ist 
Coast Guard District pumps approximately 
$22 million into New England's economy 
each year. About $11,180,000 of this is paid 
out in salaries to Coast Guard personnel, 
while operating expenses make up the re- 
maining $1014 million or so. In addition to 
this sum, considerable expenditures are made 
by the Coast Guard in Connecticut also. 

It is understandable that New England, 
bordering on the rough waters of the North 
Atlantic, is an area where the Coast Guard 
functions most frequently as a search and 
rescue agency, Here again the concept of a 
governmental agency serving as a lifesaving 
service was fostered in New England. Fore- 
runner of the Coast Guard's search and rescue 
branch was the US. Lifesaving Service which 
was, in turn, inspired by the Massachusetts 
Humane Society. 

Approximately half of the Coast Guard 
operation in New England is devoted to 
search and rescue. Each year the first dis- 
trict averages about 4,000 assistance cases, 
Although many such calls involve the tow- 
ing of fishing boats and pleasure craft which 
are not in immediate danger, the district is 
credited each year with saving 350 to 400 
lives and saving property valued at 6200 
million. 

Search and rescue facilities for the first 
district include coastal stations equipped 
with one or more utility boats, motor life- 
boats, and amphibious LARC’s; 36 cutters 
and patrol craft; three helicopters and four 
amphibious planes located at the Salem, 
Mass., Air Station; one amphibious plane at 
Quonset Point, RI.; and two long-range 
search and rescue planes at Argentia, New- 
Tfoundland. 

In some cases these rescue operations, even 
when they involve New Englanders and Coast 
Guard units from this area, take place many 
hundreds of miles out to sea. One such case 
last February was a rescue operation 1,000 
miles east of Boston when 11 seamen from 
the British freighter Ambassador were res- 
cued by the Portland-based cutter Coos Bay. 

Coast Guard lifesaving efforts, however, 
are not restricted to thrilling, drama-packed 
rescue. Many lives are saved or protected by 
the service’s aids to navigation program, 

Aids to navigation in the first district 
include the smallest of nun-buoys, which 
mark the channels of Boston harbor, to the 
three Loran stations in Greenland, Baffin 
Island, and Nantucket Island. The coast 
line of the first district, 1,299 miles long, 
also includes 68 manned and 180 unmanned 
light stations.. These range in power from 
the 9 million candlepower of the Buzzards 
Bay light tower to beacons of a few hundred 
candlepower. 

This complex system and its maintenance 
is the primary duty of more than 20 percent 
of the entire regular Coast Guard strength 
of 31,000. Another 30 percent spend a sub- 
stantial part of their time carrying out this 
mission also. 

Historically, and by contrast, the First 
Congress accepted title to 12 lighthouses then 
in existence in the newly formed United 
States of America. Nine of these, including 
Boston Light on Little Brewster Island, the 
oldest, were in New England and are still in 
operation. 

But to gage the scope of Coast Guard op- 
erations in New England, only a focus on one 
of its major missions will explain the length, 
breadth, and involvement of this unique 
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service and New England. A good example 
of the Coast Guard in action is the Inter- 
national Ice Patrol. 

The impetus for founding the Interna- 
tional Ice Patrol was the Titanic tragedy in 
1912. This is standard ure for Coast 
Guard growth, a maritime emergency trig- 
gers off the need for a new service and/or 
function and the Coast Guard is assigned 
a new duty. 

This ‘round-the-clock watch on poten- 
tially dangerous icebergs, paid for propor- 
tionately by many nations, begins in Decem- 
ber with aerial reconnaisance of Baffin Strait 
and the Labrador coast. The area eventually 
patrolled is 45,000 square miles in size. 

In late February, International Ice Patrol 
headquarters moves from Woods Hole to 
Argentia, Newfoundland. There patrols be- 
gin, led by the veteran oceanographic ves- 
sel, Evergreen. The aircraft and surface 
vessel surveillance continues each day until 
the ice danger is past, sometime in late 
summer. 

The patrol sends out twice-daily reports, 
representing compilation of all sightings, 
via code and facsimile. These sightings 
amount to approximately 5,000 each season. 
In the 50 years the Coast Guard has per- 
formed this duly, mo ship has been lost 
through collision with an iceberg. 

Equally as important as the precautionary 
nature of the patrol, is the oceanographic 
studies made while the Coast Guard mans its 
ocean station. 

Data on ſce drift, currents, and water tem- 
perature are gathered each day. This past 
season the patrol added several refinements 
to its oceanographic studies of the area. 
Three specially designed buoys were placed in 
the Labrador current to provide information 
on intensity, salinity, direction, yolume of 
the current, wind velocities, and eyen heat 
output. It is expected that these new de- 
vices will help forecast with considerable 
accuracy the severity of coming ice seasons. 

Still another duty of the International Ice 
Patrol is search and rescue operations in the 
area they are assigned. 

This is the way of the Coast Guard, multi- 
ple duties which combine humanitarian pur- 
pose with scientific research. It can be lonely, 
many times dangerous, but always jworth- 
while. It is an organization where no list 
of duties or organizational charts spell out 
with any justice the value of its assignment. 


Prosecution of the Nazi Mass Murderers 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ABRAHAM J. MULTER 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, January 4, 1965 


Mr. MULTER. Mr. Speaker, more 
and more people the world over are urg- 
ing the extension of the German Gov- 
ernment's statute of limitations for the 
prosecution of the Nazi mass murderers, 

Many Americans, in and out of Gov- 
ernment, have expressed themselves vig- 
orously on the subject, urging our own 
State Department to file an appropriate 
expression of opinion with the German 
Parliment. Still others haye made their 
views known directly to high German 
Government officials, as well as to the 
German Parliament. Among those who 
have been most active in this connection 
is my longtime good friend, Brig. Gen. 
Julius Klein, U.S. Army, retired. 
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It is good to note that because of the 
number and efficacy of these remon- 
strances it appears likely that the Ger- 
man Parliament will take action to ex- 
tend the statute of limitations so that 
those who are still in hiding and who 
have thus far gone untried and unpun- 
ished will not escape their just deserts. 

It is good to note that many Germans 
have reacted in the same manner as we 
have. 

I am pleased to call to the attention of 
our colleagues the following article writ- 
ten by the German Ambassador to the 
United States, His Excellency Heinrich 
Knappstein. He is to be congratulated 
for the forthright position he has taken. 
The article is as follows: 

PROSECUTION OF Nazı Mass MURDER Must Nor 
AND WILL Nor END Next May 


(Nore.—Recently an article on this subject 
written by German Ambassador Heinrich 
Knappstein appeared in the German-lan- 
guage newspaper Aufbau in New York. A 
translation of the article follows.) 


In the past few weeks and months all of 
us, and particularly we in Germany's Em- 
bassy in Washington, have been greatly con- 
cerned with a problem that has evoked vio- 
lent discussions, grave accusations and de- 
plorable misunderstandings—the problem of 
the application of the statute of limitations 
to Nazi crimes in Germany. I am therefore 
particularly grateful to the editors of the 
Aufbau for giving me space in the pages 
of their courageous and truth-seeking paper 
to say something on the subject. In doing 
so I do not set out to justify the position of 
the German Government, but to present the 
facts without whose knowledge this compli- 
cated problem cannot possibly be judged. 

The starting point of the debate was a pro- 
yision in the German criminal code whereby 
a murder falls under the statute of limita- 
tions 20 years after it has been committed, 
Le., after such a period has elapsed no trial 
proceedings can any longer be opened. That 
would imply that any murder committed 
before the end of the Hitler regime, 1.e., be- 
fore May 8, 1945, would be subject to this 
statute after May 8, 1965. The practical im- 
plication of this legal situation, unfortu- 
nately, has been so thoroughly misunder- 
stood in the United States—and elsewhere— 
that some clarification is called for. 


GERMAN “LIMITATIONS” STATUTE MISCONSTRUED 


On one point there is undisputed agree- 
ment between the Federal Government, the 
German Parliament, all leading personalities 
in Germany and the many organizations and 
individuals here in the United States who 
Have sent me worried and even dramatic 
petitions: that the horrible mass murders 
of the days of the Hitler regime must not 
fall under this statute; that the Nazi crimi- 
nals who have committed these deeds must 
have their proper punishment meted out to 
them, for the sake of justice. This goes for 
the petty sadists who strutted through con- 
centration camps with bludgeon or pistol, 
and beat their victims to death or “finished 
them off” with a shot in the neck, as much 
as for those big bureaucrats of murder who 
organized the whole pandemonium. The 
German people know very well, and their 
leaders know it even better, that guilt can 
only be atoned for and that justice with 
regard to such criminals must take its course, 
regardless of legal technicalities. After all, 
thousands of Germans too—and certainly 
not the worst—became the tyrant's victims 
in their resistance against him. 

During the past weeks, we have received a 
great number of petitions, letters and tele- 
grams from well-meaning and truly con- 
cerned persons and groups, particularly from 
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Jewish circles and organizations in the 
United States. It pained us to see that most 
of them, but also many newspaper articles 
on this subject, were based on assumptions 
about the effects of this statute which are 
not in keeping with the facts, but profound- 
ly mistaken. There seems to be a wide- 
spread impression that in Germany after 
May 8, 1965, all Nazi criminals not legally 
adjudicated by that time would go scot-free; 
that hundreds or even thousands (one pub- 
lication spoke of ten thousand) of Nazi crim- 
inals who had tortured and murdered hu- 
man beings could promenade freely in Ger- 
many's streets and jeer at all legal authori- 
ties: “You can’t do a thing against us, our 
deeds are subject to the statute of limita- 
tions.” All one can say with regard to this 
notion is that it is false. 

Regretably, we have also often been con- 
fronted with another, no less erroneous no- 
tion, namely: that the German courts did 
practically nothing to clean up the German 
house “except for a few show trials designed 
to throw dust in the eyes of the world” as 
someone said to me in a recent conversation. 
This notion, too, is false, as I shali demon- 
strate, 


JUSTICE HAS BEEN AT WORK FOR YEARS NOW 


To begin with the latter problems: What 
has actually become of the criminals of those 
evil years; what have the courts, particularly 
the German courts, done so far to bring them 
to justice? 

Let me first delinate the five most import- 
ant groups: 

(1) It is known that a large number of 
Nazi criminals escaped the consequences 
of their crimes by biting the cyanide cap- 
sule or shooting themselves with their own 
service pistol. This not only includes Hit- 
ler, Himmler, Goering, Goebbels, Ley and 
others, but also a long list of Gauleiters, 
leaders of “Special Groups” (Einsatz- und 
Sonderkommandos) and others. So to speak, 
they have, by their suicide, eradicated them- 
selves from the list of Nazi criminais and 
escaped worldly justice. Their number is 
hard to ascertain but is very high according 
to present investigations. 

(2) A great number of the perpetrators 
were sentenced or otherwise brought to jus- 
tice in east European countries, for example 
in Poland where many concentration camps 
were located, or in Czechoslovakia, Yugo- 
slavia, and the Soviet Union. Wemay be sure 
that none of the Nazi criminals caught there 
escaped justice, all the more as the Western 
Allies extradited suspects they had caught to 
those countries where these men had done 
their bloody work. 

(3) In west. European countries; too, nu- 
merous trials took place against those who 
had “administered” and oppressed. Nazi-oc- 
cupied countries, or been commanders of 
concentration camps located there. In this 
connection, mention should be made of ver- 
dicts pronounced in France, Belgium, Hol- 
land, Norway, Denmark, Italy and Greece. 
So far, no figures have been assembled on 
this score, but we may be sure that justice 
was done there, too. 

(4) The military tribunals set up by the 
three western Allies in Germany after the 
war for the trial of Nazi criminals, as we now 
know, pronounced sentence on 5,025 persons. 
806 of whom were sentenced to death, In 
turn, 486 of these, t.e., more than half, were 
n including the Nuremberg war crim- 

nals. 

(5) As I know from my own activity in 
the denazification process, German courts 


these cases almost entirely for themselves. 

Only with the establishment of the Federal 

Republic and the conclusion of the Bonn 

Conventions of 1954 was German Judicature 
t 
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able tò take on fully the prosecution of Nazi 
criminals. This was particularly dificult in 
the as the most important docu- 
ments were still in Allied hands, and because 
it was especially difficult, during those first 
turbulent years, to reach surviving witnesses 
who were essential for such trials. 

Stili German judicature pronounced the 
high number of 5,445 legal verdicts between 
May 8, 1945 and January 1964 with 12 death 
sentences among them (that could not how- 
ever be carried out because the 1949 Consti- 
tution abolished the death penalty). I 
therefore believe that the charge that Ger- 
man judicature did nothing to clean up the 
German scene, can really not be maintained. 

THOUSANDS INVESTIGATED BY LUDWIGSBURG 

OFFICE 


Did these convictions in East and West, 
by Allied military tribunals and German 
courts, bring all or nearly all Nazi criminals 
to justice? This question may well be an- 
swered negatively, even though everyone 
must admit that a great deal of justice was 
done in this fashion. In the course of a trial 
in Ulm in 1958, it emerged that many of the 
crimes committed in the concentration 
camps and by the “special groups” had not 
yet been prosecuted or adjudicated. 

The German judiciary therefore estab- 
lished a center in the town of Ludwigsburg, 
exclusively charged with examining and un- 
covering crimes committed in concentration 
camps and so-called “special actions” out- 
side the Federal Republic. With German 
thoroughness,” this center during the past 
6 years reconstructed, on paper, all those 
places of horror where human beings were 
tortured and killed, and also the organiza- 
tions set up to commit such mass murder; 
and it attempted to find the names of all 
those involved in these cirmes, so that sub- 
sequently the regular courts could prosecute. 

So far, the Ludwigsburg center has pieced 
together no fewer than 540 such “complexes” 
(of which, incidentally, the Auschwitz trial 
now taking place in Frankfurt is one). All 
these “complexes” encompass one or more 
participants who are known by name, and a 
criminal dossier was prepared in the case 
of every one of them. Involved in these 540 
are certainly several thousand 


have to deal in the years to come. 


“LIMITATIONS” PROVISION IN GERMAN CRIMINAL 
CODE 


With this I return to the frequently so 
thoroughly misunderstood effects of the 
statute of limitations. German law pro- 
vides—this is generally not known—that 
every statutory limitation can be interrupted 
by a simple action on the part of a judge; the 
statutory period then anew. What 
does that mean in practice? If the Ludwigs- 
burg center forwards the dossier of a suspect 
to a regular court, and the judge merely 
makes a notation in the papers, such as: “The 
investigation is to be continued. Mueller, 
district judge“; the statutory limit is auto- 
matically set aside and the case runs for an- 
other 20 years. Therefore the statutory limi- 
tation is interrupted as regards those under 
suspicion by the Ludwigsburg center, re- 
gardless of whether it is known they are 
still alive, where they live, or whether they 
live somewhere under an assumed name, and 
the statute of limitations will not apply to 
them as of next May, but only 20 years after 
its interruption. Thus, this large number of 
persons will be excluded from the statute, so 
that justice can proceed unhampered in 
their cases. 

CERMANY CALLS UPON WORLD FOR EVIDENCE 


Finally, the German Federal Republic went 
to extra lengths on November 20, 1964, when 
it laumched an appeal to the entire world 
asking everyone—individuals, organizations, 
or governments—to make avallable to the 
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Ludwigsburg center (Zentralstelle der Land- 

esjustizverwaltung zur Aufklaerung nation- 
alsozialistischer Gewalttaten, Ludwigsburg, 
Schorndorfer Strasse 28) any documents, 
photostats, microfilms, or other information 
containing names of Nazi criminals so far 
not known to legal authorities of the Fed- 
eral Republic. There are still 4 months to 
go before the statute takes effect, unless the 
statute is previously stayed by juridical ac- 
tion. This is further guarantee that no one 
will escape justice. 

If we sum up objectively all measures so 
far taken against the Nazi criminals, such 
as the trials in the East European countries, 
the trials in Western Europe, the sentences 
by the Allied military tribunals, the conyic- 
tions by German courts, the investigation 
efforts by the Ludwigsburg center that lead 
to an interruption of the statutory limita- 
tion in thousands of cases, and finally the 
appeal by the Federal Republic to the world 
to provide information on any Nazi criminals 
who have so far remained unknown—then 
one may confidently conclude that after 
May 8, 1965, there will by no means be hun- 
dreds or thousands of war criminals who will 
roam the streets of Germany and jeeringly 
point to the statute as protection against 
punishment. 


CAN A FEW STILL ESCAPE JUSTICE? 


in spite of all this, the theoretical possi- 
bility still remains, that one or the other of 
the culprits, if he was never named in any 
context nor pointed out by an accusing wit- 
ness, might, under the shelter of the statute, 
dare to show himself Theoretically, 
I say; for in practice such a case is very im- 
probable after all the lists of names of the 
concentration camp guards and the “special 
groups" have been combed, and so many 
convictions obtained. 


But it must be admitted that, theoretically, 
the possibility remains and therefore—in my 
personal opinion—this possibility should also 
be blocked. It is not impossible, for example, 
that the authorities in the Soviet-occupied 
zone of Germany have some such cases in 
their files, in order to bring them out only 
after May 8, 1965. They most certainly would 
not do that to help justice triumph, but to 
capitalize on it politically to the detriment 
of the Federal Republic. Should the zonal 
authorities fail—now, after the appeal by 
the Federal Republic—to release such infor- 
mation, they would thereby protect Nazi 
criminals. N 
GERMANS CONTINUE STUDY ON EXTENSION or 

LIMIT 


What can be done to prevent abuse of the 
statute in the few theoretically possible 
cases—if there should be such cases at all? 
It is surely understandable that people in 
Germany are reluctant to change the Consti- 
tution because of these few possible cases, a 
change which in the opinion of some Jurists, 
would be necessary in order to extend the 
time limits of the statute. Other jurists, 
however, are of the opinion that no constitu- 
tional change would be required, but merely 
a normal legislative act. In any event, the 
debate over the closing of this last small gap 
is not yet ended. A few days ago the German 
Parliament charged the Federal Government 
with the task of presenting a full report be- 
fore March 1, 1965, on the extent to which 
National-Socialist crimes of violence have 
been solved, prosecuted, and punished. Par- 
lament will then draw its conclusions from 
that report and take measures to close the 
last gap through which a Nazi criminal 
might slip. For, as I said in the beginning, 
it is the firm intention of Germany's politi- 
cal leadership to prevent this and to assure 
that particularly in cases of National-Social- 
ist acts of violence, justice will take its course 
unhampered. 


In that connection it is also well to call 
attention to the official requests made by 
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the German Government for further in- 

formation which would aid in the prose- 

cution of these Nazi criminals, as fol- 

lows: 

BUNDESTAG ASKS FOR REPORT ON PROSECUTION 
or NAZI CRIMES 

(Nore. —On December 9, 1964, the German 
Bundestag adopted a resolution which re- 
quested the German Government to submit 
to it a report on the prosecution of Nazi 
crimes. The resolution was supported by 
both the CDU/CSU and SUD parliamentary 
groups. The text of the resolution follows:) 

In full recognition of the work of the state 
prosecutors and the courts in investigating 
and prosecuting the Nazi mass murders and 
with special recognition for the investiga- 
tions carried out by the central office In Lud- 
wigsburg with the goal of seeking atonement 
for these acts of murder and to mete out just 
punishment for the responsible and gulity, 
the German Bundestag calls for intensified 
and speedier efforts in order that the statute 
of limitations may be interrupted in every 
case where this is possible. It stresses its. 
support for the call of the Federal Govern- 
ment of November 20, 1964, and expresses 
the hope that all who have evidence which 
sheds light on such acts of murder will place 
it at the disposal of the German authorities, 

Therefore the Federal Government is 
called upon to deal directly with the govern- 
ments of the Laender in reaching agreement 
on the following: 

(1) To be included in this review is all 
material insofar as (a) it is available within 
the Federal Republic but has not yet been 
thoroughly checked; (b) it is available from 
the archives of the Soviet-occupied zone; (c) 
it can be obtained from abroad, especially 
from the countries of Eastern Europe. 

(3) The systematic review is to be under- 
taken by a central office of the Land Judicial 
Administrations. Irrespective of the place 
of the crimes, it-should be made competent 
to investigate all acts of murder including 
instigation and abetment within the area 
which was under the control of the authori- 
ties and offices of the former German Reich 
and central Nazi organizations. 

(4) The Federal Minister of Justice is re- 
quested to report to the Bundestag by March 
1, 1965, whether charges have been initiated 
in pertinent cases of murder and the inter- 
ruption of the statute of limitations has been 
assured, if necessary whether the Federal 
Government is prepared to review together 
with the German Bundestag the question of 
an extension of the statute of limitations in 
case it should conclude that there is no 
other way to assure the prosecution of such 
acts of murder. 

GERMAN GOVERNMENT APPEALS TO WoRLD 
PUBLIC 

(Nore—On November 20, 1964, the Gov- 
ernment of the Federal Republic of Germany 
issued an appeal for information regarding 
National Socialist crimes as follows:) 

Allied and German courts have already 
passed final judgment on the great majority 
of National Socialist crimes, and penal pro- 
ceedings have been instituted regarding a 
number of other crimes. 

Determined to punish National Socialist 
crimes and to restore violated justice, but 
considering, on the other hand, that the 
period of limitation in respect to crimes com- 
mitted prior to May 9, 1945, cannot, for con- 
stitutional reasons, be extended, the Govern- 
ment of the Federal Republic of Germany 
requests all governments, organizations, and 
individual persons, both in Germany and 
abroad, to make available without delay to 
the “Zentralstelle der Landesjustizverwal- 
tungen zur Aufklaerung nationalsozialistis- 
cher Gewalttaten“ (Central Office of the Land 
Judicial Administrations for the Investiga- 
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tion of National Socialist Crimes), Ludwigs- 
burg, Schorndorfer Strasse 28, either ori- 
ginn documents or photostat or microfilm 
copies of material in their possession relat- 
ing to offenses and thelr perpetrators still 
unknown in the Federal Republic. 

All diplomatic or consular missions abroad 
of the Federal Republic of Germany will ac- 
cept and forward any documentation in- 
tended for the above-mentioned office. 


Address of Dr. S. P. Marland, Jr. 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. WILLIAM S. MOORHEAD 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, January 11, 1965 


Mr. MOORHEAD. Mr. Speaker, the 
critical problem of financial resources 
for education was the subject of a pene- 
trating address recently by Dr. S. P. 
Marland, Jr., president of the Pittsburgh 
Board of Public Education. 

His address follows: 

ADDRESS py S. P. MARLAND, JR., TO PENNSYL- 

VANIA SCHOOL BOARDS ASSOCIATION, Prrrs- 

BURGH, PA., NOVEMBER 5, 1964 


You pay me a large compliment by inviting 
me to offer the keynote message for this 
very important gathering. This is especially 
true since the Pittsburgh Board of Educa- 
tion, confronted by extreme austerity 2 years 
ago, ceased to be a dues-paying member of 
the Pennsylvania School Boards Association. 
I hope the time will come when this will 
be corrected, and I won't have to make a 
speech in order to come to your meetings. 

I have been a fellow Pennsylvanian a little 
over a year. My predecessor was Cal Gross, 
now superintendent of schools in New York 
City. Throughout the year whenever I found 
myself in a group of new acquaintances, 1 
could count on being asked two questions: 
“How do you like Pittsburgh?” The answer 
is “Fine.” The other question was: “Do you 
think Cal Gross wishes he were back here.” 
I never quite know what to say to that one— 
because I can't help wondering where that 
leaves me. So far no one on our Pittsburgh 
Board of Education has asked me that ques- 
tion. 

There are two very large problems con- 
fronting boards of education in the United 
States today, and they are closely related: 
One is the increasingly Critical issue of find- 
ing the financial resources within the estab- 
lished governmental systems for the support 
of education, The other is the evolving role 
of the teacher in relation to the board of 
education, as teachers seek a larger place in 
the decision making processes affecting their 
personal and professional effectiveness. All 
other board of education issues, in my judg- 
ment, are overshadowed by these two very 
large questions: school finance and teacher 
relations are the keynote I offer you. Since 
we in Pittsburgh must solve the first one 
before we can constructively confront the 
second one, I have chosen to speak of money 
as a problem in the big cities. 

You may say to me, “Why should we be 
concerned about such a dull subject as Pitts- 
burgh’s finances?” There are many reasons, 
but let me cite one. Two years ago our costs 
for unemployment compensation and relief 
in Pittsburgh totaled 854 million. Our costs 
for education totaled $34 million. The cost 
of welfare were dollars down the drain. They 
were your dollars and mine—public dollars, 
State dollars, Federal dollars, that did not 
buy 1 ounce of productivity. How many 
of you are in school districts where your 
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welfare costs are more than 114 times your 
school budget? And sre these children of 
the inner city going to stay there forever? 
Or are they the responsibility of all freemen? 
And what about the very swift and able of 
our city? Are they only to serve Pittsburgh 
as they increase in scholarship? Citizen- 
ship? They too, are the responsibility of all 
freemen. And 80 it is with all the children 
in between. And all freemen are most miag- 
nificently represented in the corporate body 
of boards of education in this land—whether 
from big cities or from rural crossroads, 
Yours is the monstrous responsibility for 
America’s next generation in a time when all 
men look to the schools as the solution to 
society's ills. That is why I presume to 
speak to you of Pittsburgh’s problems. 

It has been noted that before coming to 
Pittsburgh I was a smalltown superintend- 
ent, first In the neighborhood of New York 
City, most recently in the neighborhood of 
Chicago. I was so busy, and my board mem- 
bers were so busy with serving our schools 
that the extraordinary educational and 
financial problems of New York and Chicago 
were in another world, As I look back now, 
I wish someone had told me of these other 
worlds, I hope in these few minutes to give 
you some insights into the problems of our 
big cities in Pennsylvania—especially Pitts- 
burgh. 

It is my purpose to try to help you look at 
the educational problems of Pennsylvania as 
Pennsylvania’s problems, not those of 2,055 
separate school, districts with high walls 
around them. The schools in the big cities 
of this land, not only in Pennsylvania, are 
in serious trouble. Much of the trouble is 
financial. We need the understanding and 
support of men and women who are, like 
yourselves, deeply concerned with boys and 
girls, not just those on your street, or in your 
neighborhood or your school district. Edu- 
cation has, historically, been declared a re- 
sponsibility of the State. I invite you as 
citizens of a State to hear my story. In 
minor degrees of variation this story is true 
of the 15 or 20 large urban centers through- 
out the country. 

John Gardner, president of the Carnegie 
Corp., and currently chairman of the Edu- 
cation Task Force appointed by President 
Johnson last summer, has written as follows: 

“The foremost challenge facing American 
education today is to equalize educational 
opportunity for the disadvantaged segments 
of our population. The individuals involved 
may be disadvantaged because they live in 
economically depressed rural areas, because 
they are victims of race prejudice, because 
they are handicapped, or because they live 
in socially disorganized parts of our great 
cities, Although the problem must be pur- 
sued wherever such conditions exist, it is 
primarily an urban problem.” 

Archibald Shaw, associate secretary of 
AASA, and, like me a former suburban school 
superintendent in highly favored Scarsdale, 
N. V., has this to say: “It is not only people 
who are poor, it is school districts. And the 
very districts which are the most impover- 
ished are carrying the greatest burdens. 
Most of them are the big cities, and we are 
only beginning to notice the astonishing 
shift.” 

Many of you who have been close to edu- 
cation for a good number of years will re- 
member easily the days when the big cities 
had the advantages. When I started teach- 
ing we looked wistfully at New York, Detroit, 
Chicago, and their relatively high salaries. 
We can recall the days when all the good 
things in education started in the cities, for 
that was where the money was, and others 
tried to follow. This condition has changed. 
All of the significant things that have hap- 
pened to the instructional program in Pitts- 
burgh in the past few years have been the 
product of private philanthropy, through 
local and national foundations. Without 
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this money, amounting to about a million 
dollars a year, we would be without hope, 
without progress, without any innovation or 
forward movement. Philanthropy is never 
enduring, nor should it be. Honest accept- 
ance of foundation support for research and 
development calls for a readiness to pick 
up the tab when the case has been validated. 
We are desperately trying to pick up tabs 
now, as our budget for 1965 goes Into its 
final stages. As we look down the road to 
1967 or 1968, we see a very bleak picture. 

One may ask what has brought on this 
change in the circumstances of our large 
cities. We could list a number of reasons, 
such as the removal of many favored fam- 
ilies to the suburbs, the deployment of in- 
dustry and merchandising properties to the 
countryside beyond the city limits, the in- 
fluence of rural power in State legislatures, 
the increasing burden of municipal services 
to the swiftly growing population of de- 
prived familles and so on. But whatever the 
reason, the fact remains that we can no 
longer speak proudly in America of equal ed- 
ucational opportunity for children in the 
big cities as compared with those children 
beyond the city who really need much less, 
and for whom there is so much more. 

The big cities are everybody's business. 
I did not know this two years ago, as I 
wrestled separately with the school prob- 
lems of Winnetka, just outside Chicago. 
Chicago was Winnetka's reason for being. 
There would have been no Winnetka tf Chi- 
cago were not there. The big cities of Penn- 
sylvania are your reason for being. They 
are the industrial, cultural, governmental, 
economic, medical, commercial, and educa- 
tional centers of their surrounding areas. 
The cities can live without the surrounding 
areas, but most of the surrounding areas in 
today’s world cannot live without the big 
cities. The health of the big cities is a 
State problem, and the cities are financially 
ill. 

Let us look at the facts in Pittsburgh: 
The per capita disposable income for our 
people in the city is $2,221, compared with 
$2,363 in the Commonwealth. About 40 per- 
cent of our families have incomes under 
$4,000, which sociologists define as poverty 
level. A third of these families are desti- 
tute, with Incomes under $2,000. Yet these 
children of the lowest 40 percent of our 
families are those most desperately needing 
the services of education if we are to re- 
move them from this repetitive cycle of 
hopelessness and despair. 

Let us continue to examine other problems 
of school finance in Pittsburgh. 

Most of you who make up the statistics 
of the State are in communities where the 
schools properly claim about two-thirds of 
the local tax dollar. Baldwin Township, for 
example, to use a friendly neighbor for an 
illustration, uses 77 cente of its local tax 
doliar for schools; Gateway Union, 75 cents; 
Mount Lebanon, 77 cents. Municipal costs 
claim the balance. 

Urban centers have different problems. 
The costs of operating large cities place far 
greater demands on the tax dollar. In Pitts- 
burgh our municipal costs require 65 cents, 
our schools receive 35 cents. In other words, 
the ratio of municipal to school costs almost 
exactly reverses itself in urban centers, 
Pittsburgh being only typical of all the large 
cities. i 

One may quickly say, why not increase the 
city taxes, then, to afford more money {for 
schools, and claim a larger proportion of the 
whole. Perhaps this would help, but very 
large risks are involved. We are walking & 
narrow path between essential taxation for 
the schools, in order to preserve a sound and 
healthy city on the one hand, and on the 
other hand, observing the effect of higher 
taxes on industry, mercantile establishments, 
and home owners. We know that one of the 
reasons for the flight to the suburbs is taxes. 
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How far can we go in taxing ourselves fur- 
ther without destroying the very things we 
are trying to preserve. 

A $20,000 home in Pittsburgh costs the tax- 
payer $708.30 in local taxes. The same priced 
house, in terms of current market value, set- 
ting aside the variable and elusive factors 
of tax rate and assessment policy, located in 
our neighboring communities costs the tax- 
payer 6100 to $200 less per year. I am sure 
that the same arithmetic applies to the tax 
costs of a new shopping center, or a research 
center, or a cottage. The tax costs of living 
in the city are already 20 percent higher 
than the surrounding area, hence, how far 
can we press industry and residents without 
losing them? 

One may say that the city possesses many 
high-priced real estate properties that pro- 
vide a strong tax base, and that this justi- 
fies the present formula for the State sup- 
port program. Perhaps. Perhaps not—es- 
pecially if the big stores are closed—or the 
fabricating plant is about to close, or if a 
prospective new industry looks, and then 
looks elsewhere for lower municipal and 
schoo] taxes. 

In all of our comparisons we are paying 
all we can scrape together, and we are still 
25 percent lower in our pupil cost than our 
neighbors, 

Even though we are paying more taxes in 
the city, how much are we affording for 
the costs of our schools. Again, drawing 
upon the evidence from neighbors, we find 
nearby communities paying between $525 
and $625 per child. We currently are paying 
$442, or 25 percent less than many, and I 
hold in all respect to our neighbors that 
the needs of many of our children are far 
More grave and demanding of educational 
service than the children of our neighbors. 
That is, if we speak seriously of equal edu- 
cational opportunity. 

The only solution I see to our problems 
short of massive Federal ald lies in the State 
support formula (I try to avoid the term 
State subsidy, which implies some kind of 
remote benevolence as distinct from a basic 
responsibility), and I am sure some of you 
know the problems of the big cities of Penn- 
Sylvania on this subject. Let me illustrate 
again from the facts of life in Pittsburgh: 

You will recall that our per capita dis- 
posable income is $2,221. Our State support 
provides Pittsburgh with about 20 percent 
of its school costs for operating expenses. 
Returning to our illustration in Baldwin- 
Whitehall where average income is, of course, 
considerably higher, the State pays 31 per- 
cent; in Gateway Union 34 percent; in Mt, 
Lebanon, with a family income more than 
twice that of Pittsburgh, the State pays 24 
percent, against the 20 percent in Pittsburgh. 
Penn Hills, 42 percent; Upper St. Clair, 37 
percent. I speak of these good neighbors, 
not to make unhappy claims that they should 
not receive this support; I think they should, 
consistent with the pattern of State-local 

ership throughout the United States, 
But I hold that we in the cities desperately 
need more funds from State or Federal 
sources if we are to survive. 

Where does the State money come from. 
It is yours and mine, derived in large meas- 
ure from the sales tax. Pittsburgh citizens 
paid about $22 million last year in sales 
taxes—and I am speaking of Pittsburgh 
alone—not the county or the general buying 
area—$22 million. This is the education 
tax. According to the present formula we 
received about 88 million in State support. 
I do not propose that the big commercial 
centers like Pittsburgh should get back all 
they pay out in taxes, but I hold that the 
drain on us to support education in other 
parts of the State is very heavy. We need to 
get back about half of that $22 million in- 
stead of a third. 

I could go on listing some of our prob- 
lems, which compound our picture. For ex- 
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ample, we are negotiating for a desperately 
needed school site in our city, where exist- 
ing dwellings must be razed. We need 7 
acres. The price?, $2,200,000, for 7 acres. 
This is junior high school where we ought 
to have 20 acres for these boys and girls 
who need more blue sky than they now have. 
I'll settle for seyen. How many of you are 
paying $300,000 an acre for land? We haven't 
bought it yet. We're still shopping, hope- 
fully. 

And what about State support for school 
construction? We get 10 percent on the 
formula. We look at new schools going up 
in some of the outlying towns and marvel 
at the 90-percent State support that some 
get. We have before us a desperately needed 
$40 million building program. We have ex- 
hausted our debt limit. If we proceed with 
building we will probably go to the school 
building authority method—yet we have no 
funds with which to pay the annual obliga- 
tions of the authority. And three high 
schools go on staggered shifts with more 
to follow, and elementary classes shockingly 
exceed 40 pupils In some cases. 

Sections of our city, as in all big cities, 
have decayed, and we are trying to keep the 
people in those sections from decaying, too. 
Our Negro boys and girls have increased 40 
percent in the past 10 years, now comprising 
about a third of our enrollment, Many of 
them need “more than equal education.” 

Compensatory education is our term for 
the larger investment in our deprived neigh- 
borhoods, We are struggling for smaller 
classes, counseling services to children and 
families, mental health services, preschool 
programs for the 3- and 4-year-olds, decent 
buildings, as a place of beauty and hope in 
the heart of the ghetto. Some of these 
things may be realized under the Economic 
Opportunity Act—but that act like all sup- 
plemental funds must be for new or addi- 
tional services and programs. It is the main- 
stream of financing that concerns us. 

Occupational-vocational-technical educa- 
tion, really the heart of our long-term prob- 
lem, is heavily on our minds now, as we seek 
to provide a clear path to the world of work 
as it will be in 1970 and beyond. 

I have poured out to you just a few of our 
financial problems, hoping to give you some 
insights into the conditions faced by your 
colleagues in our Pittsburgh Board of Educa- 
tion. I have asked you to share for a few 
minutes the reality of big city school prob- 
lems. I have asked you to rise above the 
political and parochial biases that often pre- 
occupy us in our own communities, and view 
the urgency of education down at this end 
of the turnpike. 

This is a city with a proud and distin- 
guished school system. It is a body of great 
teachers, a devoted and selfless board of edu- 
cation, and 80,000 boys and girls. If I have 
talked of our problems, it has not been in 
despair or discouragement. It is in the hope 
that as men and women who believe in the 
infinite worth of educational investment you 
will know that some means will be found to 
keep our great cities strong. Their most 
valuable resource, just as in your community, 
is the children. 

In summary, as we think of the tremen- 
dous responsibilities faced by boards of edu- 
cation in Pennsylvania, and throughout the 
United States, the big cities need your help, 
your understanding and your concern, for 
they are the central structure on which the 
fabric of our States exist. If you, for the 
moment, place your community and your 
school system statistically at the median of 
the State, how do you compare with us in 
Pittsburgh: 

(1) Your per capita income is higher than 
ours. 

(2) Your educational problems, though 
grave, are not likely to include the extremes 
of need found in the cities, especially in our 
decaying inner cities. 
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(3) Your costs of relief and unemploy- 
ment are not likely to be 1½ times your 
school budget. 

(4) You get two-thirds of your local tax 
dollar: we get one-third. 

(5) Even though our tax base is high be- 
cause of business and industry, the one-third 
we get is far lower than the two-thirds you 
get. 1 

(6) Our cost per pupil is much lower than 
yours even though you are levying lower 
local taxes. We are spending all we can get, 
and still are not providing reasonable pupil 
services. 

(7) You get 49 percent of your school costs 
from State support; we get 20 percent. Some 
of you get 90 percent. 

(8) We send $22 million to Harrisburg in 
sales tax from the city alone. We receive $8 
million in State aid. This effort at equaliza- 
tion is more equalizing than we feel is sound. 

In short, we in Pittsburgh are in trouble. 
Our only solution lies in legislation that will 
recognize the big city problems without dam- 
aging the present support to all school dis- 
tricts. We need your help in the legislature. 
It will not be provincial help for Pittsburgh. 
It will be help for boys and girls in Pennsyl- 
vania who happen to have been born in a big 
city. 


Summary, Legislative Program of Commu- 
nications Workers of America Adopted 
by 26th Annual Convention, June 1964 


SPEECH > 


HON. THADDEUS J. DULSKI 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, January 13, 1965 


Mr. DULSKI. Mr, Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the 
Recor», I include the legislative program 
of the Communications Workers of 
America which was adopted by their 
annual convention: 

Summary, LEGISLATIVE PROGRAM OP COMMUNI- 
CATIONS WORKERS OF AMERICA ADOPTED BY 
26TH ANNUAL CONVENTION, JUNE 1964 
Congressional reforms: Called on the 89th 

Congress to make its first order of business 
the revamping of its antiquated rules and 
procedures in such fashion that will guar- 
antee a smooth flow of legislation to the floor 
where the will of the majority might readily 
be expressed. 

Labor-management relations: Urged Con- 
gress. to enact legislation (1) amending the 
Taft-Hartley and Landrum-Griffin Acts to 
restore the principles of the Wagner Act; 
(2) repealing section 14(b) of the Taft- 
Hartley so unions will be able to represent 
and protect workers from unwarranted re- 
strictions imposed by a few conservative- 
minded State authorities; and (3) redefin- 
ing, fairly and reasonably, the “free speech“ 
provisions of Taft-Hartley. 

Appalachia: Convention agreed that the 
continued poverty of the Appalachia region 
in a time of great national prosperity is 
intolerable. Urged the early enactment of 
legislation to provide the basic facilities 
needed to foster. economic development in 
the region; strongly support the administra- 
tion's inclusion of human resources program 
of the Appalachian Commission in the 
President's poverty program. 

Hospital Insurance Act of 1964; Reaffirmed 
support of amending the Social Security 
Act to extend*practical, and fair method 
of social security to provide payment of 
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hospital and related bills for the elderly and 
thus to permit them to live out the years of 
their lives free from the haunting fear of 
disastrous medical bills, 

Consumer protection: Supported struggle 
for enactment of truth-in-lending and pack- 
aging legislation and drug industry reforms, 
all of which will protect the health and 
earning of our members and of consumers in 
general. Also called on Congress to defeat 
the deceptively named quality stabilization 
bill that is really nothing more than a dis- 
credited price-raising, price-fixing “fair 
trade” legislation. 

Conservation: Endorsed programs for the 
conservation of our national resources. 

Public works: Endorsed continuation of 
the accelerated public works program, and 
urged Congress to authorize an additional 
maximum amount of money to carry on the 
fight against unemployment, recognizing 
that the needed public facilities that would 
be provided, would benefit distressed areas 
in which one-third of the Nation’s popula- 
tion lives and which accounts for one-half 
of the unemployment in this country. 

Area redevelopment: Cognizant of the fact 
that ARA represents an investment in the 
future of America which will pay sound hu- 
man and economic dividends to all of its peo- 
ple, the 1964 convention of the Communica- 
tions Workers of America wholeheartedly 

the ARA program and urged im- 
mediate passage by the House of the Senate- 
approved $455 million appropriation bill. 

Minimum wage extension: Urged Congress 
to enact legislation providing for the exten- 
sion of the Fair Labor Standards Act cover- 
age to include undef ita protection the mil- 
lions of workers in industry engaged in inter- 
state commerce who are now protected by the 
act, and establishing a $2 an hour mini- 
mum wage. 

Double time for overtime: The Convention 
supported an amendment to the Fair Labor 
Standards Act to raise the present overtime 
provision from time and one-half to double 
time. Further, it opposes any provisions to 
make application of double time contingent 
on approval by special industry committees. 

SUMMARY 

Housing and urban renewal: Convention 
reaffirmed its support for a Cabinet-leyel Fed- 
eral Department of Housing and Urban Re- 
newal, Called for a minimum of 200,000 pub- 
lic housing units a year, Urged a stepped- 
up urban renewal program to create beauti- 
ful and livable communities within these 
United States and to provide employment 
for our growing labor force. Also, urges en- 
couragement of middle-income housing with- 
in our cities. Supported goal of equal op- 
portunity in housing for all Americans. 
Called for provisions in all Federal, State and 
local housing programs of the requirement 
that the prevailing wage must be paid to all 
employees engaged in such projects. 

Education: Convention urged a compre- 
hensive program of Federal aid to our public 
schools to eliminate classroom shortage and 
improve educational opportunity for all 
children, Called for assistance to higher 
education which will provide adequate fa- 
cilities so that no qualified child will be 
denied admission to an institution of higher 
learning. We favor extension of free public 
education through the 14th year or 2 years 
of junior college. Also, Congress should im- 
mediately enact the Hartke bill as a step to- 
ward universal higher educational opportun- 
ity. Urge the creation of a new congressional 
commission on higher education to report to 
the Nation the costs of a universal GlI-type 
bill designed to meet the financial needs of 
oo qualified youths who seek higher educa- 

on. 

Unemployment compensation: Convention 

Congress to establish an adequate un- 
employment compensation system that would 
provide uniform minimum standards to be 
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applicable to the entire country. It would 
include raising the weekly benefits, extend 
the period for which benefits are payable, ex- 
tend the system to many now denied any 
and all protection, and improve the financial 
structure of the system by providing some 
measure of equalization of cost. 


Robert Southard: A Life of Courage 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


“HON. MELVIN R. LAIRD 


OF WISCONSIN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, January 13, 1965 


Mr. LAIRD. Mr. Speaker, in every 
district across this land of ours, there 
are men and women who every day 
quietly and unobtrusively wage a battle 
against almost insuperable odds. Many 
of these men and women of courage are 
handicapped by a physical defect or ail- 
ment that others would find impossible 
to bear. Such a man was Robert South- 
ard, who, until his death on January 3, 
was very active in his community despite 
the fact that he was almost completely 
paralyzed for 11 years. 

Despite his almost complete paralysis, 
Bob Southard was the successful owner 
of the Southard Insurance Agency, vice 
president of the Automemories Speedway 
and president of a sheltered workshop 
for the handicapped in Eau Claire, Wis. 

Although his work with the shelter in 
Eau Claire was a full-time job, there 
being nearly 80 employees, Bob South- 
ard spent a great deal of time at- 
tempting to help other communities es- 
tablish similar workshops for the handi- 
capped. At the time of his death, he was 
busy planning a similar shelter for Wis- 
consin Rapids and Marshfield, where his 
twin brother, James Southard lives. 

Mr. Speaker, the story of Bob Southard 
and his courage will inspire the handi- 
capped all over this country of ours. I 
ask unanimous consent that an editorial 
that appeared in the Daily Telegram of 
Eau Claire, Wis., on January 5, 1965, and 
one that appeared in the Marshfield 
News Herald on January 8, 1965, be in- 
serted in the Recorp at the conclusion 
of my remarks. 

Mr. Speaker, in my hometown of 
Marshfield, Wis., the sheltered workshop 
that Bob Southard helped establish will 
be called the Robert Southard Founda- 
tion for Handicapped, a fitting tribute 
to a man whose life and work will inspire 
all who come in contact with the foun- 
dation or with the story of his life. 

The editorials referred to above follow: 
[From the Eau Claire (Wis.) Daily Telegram, 

Jan. 5, 1965] 

ROBERT SourHarp: A Lire or ‘COURAGE 

When fathers tell their sons about courage 
they should not forget the story of the life 
of Robert Southard. 

If a doctor needs a golden thread of hope 
for a patient with some new handicap he 
should know the story too. There's surely 
faith in it or it would never have been 
told. Compassion too, for any human afflict- 
ed in mind or body. 

And always a bright touch of humor to 
season it properly. 
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Bitterness he shunned completely al- 
though a summer outing plunge into the 
Eau Claire River pinched his spinal cord and 
left nine-tenths of his body lifeless. He 
sought for weeks to bring feeling back to 
his fingers and toes through sheer willpower. 
When a tiny flicker of life trickled down 
one arm and gave it slight motion he thrilled 
at that success instead of succumbing to 
Temorse over the larger void of feeling. 

Eventually with the devoted help of his 
twin and other family members he com- 
pleted college, established himself in the 
insurance business and found fulfillment in 
active leadership of Shelter for Handicapped 
activities here. 

So successful was he in meeting the chal- 
lenge of his handicap that few people knew 
how extensive it really was. His hope was 
that Wisconsin should have many shelters 
to provide places for handicapped persons 
to bridge the gap between unemployment 
and a gamful job in regular business and 
industry. Failing that he sought for them 
at least a place to work on worthwhile proj- 
ects with others also seeking dignity. 

Bob Southard believed in the hard sell 
when it came to helping the handicapped 
find a productive place in society, All he 
asked was that they get a chance to show 
what they can do instead of being asked to 
describe what they can't. 

A memorial foundation in his name will 
help the handicapped. 

And those who know him will speak the 
name respectfully as befits a man from 
whom much was taken but who gave his all 
in the service of others. 


[From the Marshfield (Wis.) News Herald, 
Jan. 8, 1965] 
ROBERT SOUTHARD 

Few Marshfield people were personally ac- 
quainted with Robert R. Southard, who died 
last Sunday in Eau Claire at the age of 30. 
Perhaps he was best known here through his 
twin brother, Jim. But he left a memorial 
in Marshfield, and we hope the people of this 
city will perpetuate it, because in its way it 
personifies him better than any other sort of 
memorial could do. 

Bob Southard had been something like 90 
percent physically paralyzed during the past 
11 years as a result of an accident, yet he 
achieved more during that period than is 
accomplished in the lifetimes of many able- 
bodied men who attain their eighties. 

He completed his college education, oper- 
ated a highly successful insurance business, 
and still found time to be the guiding spirit 
and executive genius of Eau Claire’s Shelter 
for the Handicapped. 

Only a matter of weeks ago he came to 
Marshfield to tell an audience here what a 
sheltered workshop can mean to many who 
have been denied the right to a place in the 
workaday world. He fought indomitably 
and successfully for his place in it, and his 
productive life has been an inspiration to 
thousands who were spurred on by his cour- 
age. No one can think of Bob Southard and 
let Marshfield’s Sheltered Workshop down. 


Compulsory Voting Law Urged 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 
HON. ABRAHAM J. MULTER 
OF NEW YORE 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, January 4, 1965 


Mr. MULTER. Mr. Speaker, in Aus- 
tralia that country's government im- 
poses a fine on those who cannot justify 
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their failure to vote. I believe that we 
should give serious consideration to en- 
acting such a law in this country. Par- 
ticipation in elections in the United 
States is deplorably low. Voters rarely 
equal 65 percent of those eligible to vote. 
To even achieve that total there must be 
a really hotly contested election. 

I commend to the attention of our 
colleagues the following editorial on this 
matter broadcast over WMAL here in 
Washington during the week of Novem- 
ber 1, 1964: 

Tue Vote 

Although the metropolitan area can 
proudly claim a record high vote, steps must 
be taken to combat public apathy in future 
elections here and throughout the Nation. 

Australia has a compulsory voting law. If 
a person does not vote, he receives a please 
explain” notice. If the explanation is sat- 
isfactory, the matter is dropped. If an un- 
Satisfactory answer is given, the nonvoter is 
subject to a $5 fine. This results in a high 
voter turnout—usually 97 percent. 

Greater participation in our elections is 
essential and voter apathy must be over- 
come. We endorse the Australian compul- 
sory voting law and believe steps should be 
taken to adopt a similar law in the United 
States, 


Lorraine Hansberry: Too Brief a Career 
Obituary, New York Herald Tribune 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS | 


O! 


HON. JOHN V. LINDSAY 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, January 13, 1965 


Mr. LINDSAY. Mr. Speaker, Lor- 
raine Hansberry died in New York Tues- 
day at the age of 34—a short life, but 
one that few people with lives twice as 
long could match. She won the Drama 
Critics Circle Award for the best play of 
the 1958-59 season at the age of 29 with 
her first play, “A Raisin in the Sun,” and 
went on to write “A Sign in Sidney Bru- 
stein’s Window.” Though superficially 
very different, both these plays were 
merely facets of her deep concern for 
justice. But it was her personal example 
as much as plays which earned her an 
outstanding place in the history of the 
civil rights movement. Under unani- 
mous consent, I include an editorial and 
an article from the New York Herald 
Tribune in the Appendix of the RECORD 
to familiarize my colleagues with her 
Work: 

{From the New York Herald Tribune, Jan. 
13, 1965] 
LORRAINE HANSBERRY: Too BRIEF A CAREER 
(By Robert W. White) 

Lorraine Hansberry’s dream was not de- 
ferred. It did not, in the words of Langston 
Hughes“ poem, dry up like a raisin in the 
Sun. Miss Hansberry reached the pinnacle 
of theatrical fame in a short life that was 
ended, at 34, by cancer yesterday. 

Miss Hansberry, author fo the plays, “A 
Raisin in the Sun,“ and “The Sign in Sidney 
Brustein’s Window,” died at 8:45 am. in 
University Hospital after a long illness. She 
had been permitted to leave the hospital to 
attend the opening of “The Sign” on Octo- 
ber 15 but was readmitted 3 days later and 
Placed on the critical list soon after. 
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Last night’s performance of the play at 
the Longacre Theater was canceled out of re- 
spect for the playwright, A spokesman for 
the theater said the play may not reopen. 

The play has had 100 performances partly 
because of an unusual effort by the theatrical 
world. The production was scheduled to 
end soon after it opened but various the- 
atrical personalities, writers, and clergymen 
formed a committee to support and promote 
the play. The reason given was to keep 
alive a production of high quality so that ic 
could find its audience; affection for Miss 
Hansberry was not mentioned but it was an 
obvious factor in the effort. 

After becoming bedridden, Miss Hansberry 
continued work on a new play, “Les Blancs,” 
which was to have been directed by Tony 
Richardson. She also had begun work on 
a musical and on a play about the Haitian 
liberator, Toussaint L'Ouverture. 

Miss Hansberry was married in 1953 to Rob- 
ert Nemiroff, a theatrical producer who pro- 
duced her current play. They had an apart- 
ment In Greenwich Village and a house in 
Croton-on-Hudson, N.Y. 

Surviving, besides her husband, are ‘her 
mother, Mrs. Carl Hansberry, Sr.; a sister, 
Mrs. Mamie Tubbs, and two brothers, Perry 
and Carl Hansberry, Jr. Funeral plans were 
not complete last night. 

Tributes from the theatrical world flowed 
in last night for the young Negro playwight 
who had created one of Broadway's modern 
legends. 

ADDED LUSTER 

How often isa first play a hit? Her “Raisin 
in the Sun" was not only a hit with the au- 
diences, who kept it on the boards for 530 
performances, but with the critics, as well. 
They topped their opening night salvos by 
naming the play the best of the 1958-59 
season, giving it the Drama Critics Circle 
Award. 

That award was given in competition with 
such major names in American playwriting 
as Tennessee Williams, Archibald MacLeish, 
and Eugene O'Neill. 

The accomplishment acquired added luster 
from the fact that Miss Hansberry was only 
the fourth Negro to have a play produced on 
Broadway in a quarter of a century. Her 
predecessors were Langston Hughes, Richard 
Wright, and Louis Peterson. 

As if all this were not enough to establish 
“Raisin in the Sun” as a unique occasion in 
the annals of Broadway, it was to be noted 
that it was produced by two men, Philip Rose 


and David J. Cogan, one a music publisher, 


the other an accountant, who had never pro- 
duced a play before; its director, Lloyd Rich- 
ards, was the first Negro ever to direct a 
Broadway play, and it was the first starring 
role on Broadway for Negro actor Sidney 
Poitier. 

TOTAL DIFFERENCE 

And though she eventually succumbed to 
insistence from Hollywood and sold the play 
for a movie along with her services as script 
writer—the movie rights went for $300,000 
and she drew Hollywood prices for her work— 
Miss Hansberry did not try to capitalize on 
her Broadway success by charging in with 
another offer. 

Not until 1964 did another Hansberry play 
come to Broadway, “The Sign in Sidney Bru- 
stein’s Window.” 

Critics and audiences alike were intrigued 
by the total difference between Raisin.“ 
with its all-Negro cast exploring the doomed 
struggle of a Chicago Negro family for a bet- 
ter life, and “The Sign,” the story of a Jewish 
intellectual in Greenwich Village and his in- 
volvement in a political cause that proves to 
be a fraud. 

What surprise there might have been in 
Miss Hansberry’s ability to deal with the 
problems and behavior of a white family with 
such accuracy and insight was discounted 
by the playwright, who explained to an in- 
terviewer that it is much easier for a Negro 
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to write about the whites than for a white 
person to interpret Negroes realistically. 
SHE HAD A BALL 


White writers, she explained, “even good 
ones, like Faulkner,” can never observe Ne- 
groes as they really are. “The very fact that 
a white man is observing them constrains 
Negroes, and they do not talk or act as they 
would with their own people. 

On the other hand, Negroes—especially 
servants and intellectuals—can enter into 
the lives of whites and see them as they 
really are.“ 

An attractive, lively young woman, Miss 
Hansberry accepted her sudden fame with 
a combination of equanimity and good hu- 
mor, displaying a detachment not too often 
found in one of her profession. She freely 
confided to an interviewer that the kid sister, 
Beneatha, in “Raisin” was modeled after 
herself; 

“She's a mess,“ Miss Hansberry said. 

"She's me 8 years ago. I had a ball poking 
fun at myself through her.” 

Because the prosperous family is not so 
remote from the poor one in the Negro com- 
munity as is the case among whites, the play- 
wright had no difficulty in portraying the 
lives of Negroes of the Ralsin“ slum family. 

Her own surroundings had been most com- 
fortable. Her father was a Chicago real es- 
tate man who had been at one time a US. 
marshal. He was a founder of one of Chica- 
go's first Negro banks, and he had success- 
fully fought a legal battle all the way to the 
U.S. Supreme Court on the question of re- 
stricted covenants in real estate deeds. 


TIRED OF SCHOOL 


He died when Miss Hansberry was 14 
while he was in Mexico, hoping to find a 
new home for his family away from what 
he regarded as a hopeless situation for 
Negroes in this country. 

Her family didn’t believe in private schools, 
and so she went to Jim Crow public schools, 
and then attended the University of Wis- 
consin for 2 years before she “just got tired 
of going to school and came to New Tork,“ 
in the summer of 1950. 

Already enamored of the theater by brief 
glimpses of it, she began hanging around 
little acting groups in New York. In 1953, 
she was married to Robert Barron Nemiroff, 
a songwriter and publisher who later was to 
become a producer. His first venture was a 
musical, "Kicks & Co.,“ in 1961, and he pro- 
duced “The Sign in Sidney Brustein's Win- 
dow.“ 

After the success of “Raisin,” Miss Hans- 
berry said she had started writing at the 
insistence of her husband. The result was 
four plays, and the last one, “Raisin,” al- 
most went the way of the others when she 
became impatient with the finished product 
and hurled it at the ceiling. Mr. Nemiroff 
picked up the sheets of manuscript and 
put her back to work. 

That was in the four-room walkup they 
occupied in Greenwich Village, and they 
continued to occupy a four-room Village 
walkup after the money came rolling in— 
but this one was on Waverly Place instead 
of Bleecker Street, and they owned the whole 
four-story building. 

[From the New York Herald Tribune, Jan. 
13, 1965] 
Miss HANSBERRY 


The strength of Lorraine Hansberry was 
not so much in her anger, which fired many 
writers, but in her ability to dramatize the 
plight of the Negro in such a way that those 
who came to the theater and watched her 
drama were converted to the cause she 
preached—the cause of justice, too often 
forgotten. 

Miss Hansberry made us less forgetful, 
and that was her great contribution to the 
stage and to current history. 
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Gen. Raymond G. Davis of the Marines 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ROBERT L. F. SIKES 


OF FLORIDA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, January 11,1965 


Mr. SIKES. Mr. Speaker, the story of 
Marine Brig. Gen. Raymond Gilbert 
Davis, a Medal of Honor winner, is an 
exciting and gallant one. I am very 
pleased to submit for the RECORD a 
chronology of his great career in the 
Marines. His parents, Mr. and Mrs. 
Raymond R. Davis, live in Tallahassee, 
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GEN. RAYMOND G. Davis or THE MARINES 


Brig. Gen. Raymond Gilbert Davis, who 
earned the Medal of Honor during the 
Korean confiict, assumed his current assign- 
ment as assistant division commander, 3d 
Marine Division, Fleet Marine Force, on 
Okinawa, in October 1963. 

As a lieutenant colonel in Korea, General 
Davis was awarded the Nation's highest 
decoration for heroism during the ist Ma- 
rine Division's historic fight to break out of 
the Chosin Reservoir area. There, against 
overwhelming odds, he led his battalion in a 
terrific 4-day battle which saved a rifle com- 
pany from annihi'ation and opened a moun- 
tain pass for the escape of two trapped Ma- 
rine regiments. The award was presented 
him by President Truman in a White House 
ceremony on November 24, 1952. The ac- 
companying citation reads: 

For conspicuous gallantry and intrepidity 
at the risk of his life above and beyond the 
call of duty as commanding officer of the 
ist Battalion, 7th Marines, 1st Marine Divi- 
sion (reinforced), in action against enemy 
aggressor forces in Korea from December 
1-4, 1950. 

“Although keenly aware that the operation 
involved breaking through a surrounding 
enemy and advancing 8 miles along primitive 
icy tralis in the bitter cold with every pas- 
sage disputed by a savage and determined foe, 
Lieutenant Colonel Davis boldly led his bat- 
talion into the attack in a daring attempt 
to relieve a beleaguered rifle company and 
to seize, hold and defend a vital mounatin 
pass controlling the only route available for 
two Marine regiments in danger of being 
cut off by numerically superior hostile forces 
during their redeployment to the port of 
Hungnam. 

“When the battalion immediately encoun- 
tered strong opposition from entrenched 
enemy forces commanding high ground in 
the path of the advance, he promptly spear- 
headed his unit in a fierce attack up the 
steep, ice-covered slopes in the face of 
withering fire and, personally leading the as- 
sault groups in a hand-to-hand encounter, 
drove the hostile troops from their positions, 
rested his men and reconnoitered the area 
under enemy fire to determine the best route 
for continuing the mission. 

“Always in the thick of the fighting, Lieu- 
tenant Colonel Davis led his battalion over 
three successive ridges in the deep snow in 
continuous attacks against the enemy and, 
constantly inspiring and encouraging his men 
throughout the night, brought his unit to a 
point within 1,500 yards of the surrounded 
rife company by daybreak. Although 
knocked to the ground when a shell frag- 
ment struck his helmet and two bullets 
pierced his clothing, he arose and fought his 
way forward at the head of his men until he 
reached the isloated Marines. 

“On the following morning, he bravely led 
his battalion in securing the vital 9 
pass from a strongly entrenched and numeri- 
cally superior hostile force, carrying all his 
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wounded with him, including 22 litter cases 
and numerous ambulatory patients. Despite 
repeated savage and heavy assaults by the 
enemy, he stubbornly held the vital terrain 
until the two regiments of the division had 
deployed through the pass and, on the morn- 
ing of December 4, led his battalion into 
Hagaru-ri intact. 

“By his superb leadership, ou 
courage and brilliant tactical ability, Lieu- 
tenant Colonel Davis was directly instru- 
mental in saving the beleaguered rifle com- 
pany from complete annihilation and 
enabled the two Marine regiments to escape 
possible destruction, His valiant devotion 
to duty and unyielding fighting spirit in the 
face of almost insurmountable odds enhance 
and sustain the highest traditions of the 
U.S. naval service.” 

General Davis was born on January 13, 
1615, at Fitzgerald,. Ga. and graduated in 
1933 from Atlanta Technical High School, 
Atlanta, Ga. He then entered the Georgia 
School of Technology, graduating in 1938 
with a bachelor of science degree in chemical 
engineering. While in college he was a 
member of the Reserve Officers’ Training 
Corps unit, After graduation, he resigned 
his commission in the U.S, Army Infantry 
Reserve to accept appointment as a Marine 
second lieutenant on June 27, 1938. 

In May 1939, Lieutenant Davis eompleted 
tho Marine Officers’ Basic School at the 
Philadelphia Navy Yard, and began a year 
of service with the Marine detachment on 
board the U.S.S. Portland in the Pacific. He 
returned to shore duty in July 1940 for 
weapons and artillery instruction at Quan- 
tico, Va., and Aberdeen, Md. 

Completing the training in February 1941, 
Lieutenant Davis was assigned to the Ist An- 
tiaircraft Machine Gun Battery of the Ist 
Marine Division at Guantanamo Bay, Cuba. 
He returned to the United States with the 
unit in April, and the following month was 
appointed battery executive officer, serving 
in that capacity at Parris Island, S.C. and 
Quantico. He was promoted to first lieu- 
tenant in August 1941. 

In September 1941, Lieutenant Davis 
moved with the battery to the Marine Bar- 
racks, New River (later Camp Lejeune), N.C, 
Upon his promotion to captain in February 
1942, he was named battery commander. 

During World War II, he participated in 
the Guadaleanal-Tulagi landings, the cap- 
ture and defense of Guadalcanal, the eastern 
New Guinea and Cape Gloucester campaigns, 
and the Peleliu operation. Embarking for 
the Pacific area with his unit in June 1942, 
he took part in combat on Guadalcanal 
from August 1942 to February 1943. Follow- 
ing that campaign, he was appointed execu- 
tive officer of the Ist Special Weapons 
Battalion, Ist Marine Division. He was pro- 
moted to major in March 1943. 

In October 1943, Major Davis became com- 
mander of the 1st Special Weapons Battalion, 
and served in that capacity at New Guinea 
and Cape Gloucester. In April 1944, while 
on Cape Gloucester, he was named com- 
manding officer, Ist Battalion, Ist Marines, 
ist Marine Division. 

Major Davis’ action while commanding the 
lst Battalion at Peleliu in September 1944 
earned him the Navy Cross and the Purple 
Heart. Although wounded during the first 
hour of the Peleliu landing, he refused evac- 
uation to remain with his men; and, on one 
occasion, when heavy Marine casualties and 
the enemy’s pointblank cannon fire had en- 
abled the Japanese to break through, he per- 
sonally rallied and led his men in fighting to 
reestablish defensive positions. In October 
1944, he returned to Pavuvu and was pro- 
moted to Heutenant colonel. 


Returning to the United States in Novem- 
ber 1944, Lieutenant Colonel Davis was as- 
signed to Quantico, as tactical inspector, Ma- 
rine Corps Schools. He was named chief of 
the infantry section, Marine Air-Infantry 
School, Quantico, in May 1945, and served in 
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that post for 2 years before returning to the 
Pacific area in July 1947 to serve with the Ist 
Provisional Marine Brigade on Guam. 

Lieutenant Colonel Davis was the ist Brig- 
ade’s assistant chief of staff, G-3 (operations 
and training), until August 1948, and from 
then until May 1949 was assistant chief of 
staff, G4 (supply). Upon his return from 
Guam in May 1949, he was named inspector- 
instructor of the 9th Marine Corps Reserve 
Infantry Battalion at Chicago, III. He 
served there until August 1950 when he 
embarked for Korea. 

In Korea, Lieutenant Colonel Davis com- 
manded the Ist Battalion, 7th Marines, from 
August to December 1950, Besides receiving 
the Medal of Honor for action during that 
period, he twice earned the Silver Star Medal 
by exposing himself to heavy enemy fire 
while leading and encouraging his men in 
the face of strong enemy opposition. He also 
received the Legion of Merit with Combat 
“y” for exceptionally meritorious conduct 
and professional skill in welding the Ist Bat- 
talion into a highly effective combat team. 

Later, as executive officer of the 7th Ma- 
rines, from December 1950 to June 1951, 
Lieutenant Colonel Davis earned the Bronze 
Star Medal with Combat "V" for his part 
in rebullding the regiment after the Chosin 
Reservolr campaign. He returned from Ko- 
rea in June 1951. 

Ordered to Headquarters Marine Corps, 
Washington, D.C., Lieutenant Colonel Davis 
served as assistant officer in charge of the 
operations subsection, G—3, division of plans 
and policies, until February 1952; when he 
took charge of the subsection. In April 1953, 
he became head of the operations and train- 
ing branch, G-3 Division. While serving in 
this capacity, he was promoted to colonel 
in October 1953. 

The following July, Colonel Davis entered 
the special weapons employment course, 
Fleet Training Center, Norfolk, under in- 
struction. In September 1954, he entered 
ithe senior course, Marine Corps Schools, 
Quantico, On completing the course in June 
11955, he served consecutively as assistant di- 
rector and, later, director, of the senior 
school, 

In October 1957, Colonel Davis was again 
transferred to Washington, D.C., and served 
there as assistant G-2, Headquarters Ma- 
rine Corps, until August 1959. The follow- 
ing June, he completed the course at the Na- 
tional War College in Washington. Assigned 
next to Headquarters, U.S, European Com- 
mand, in Paris, France, he served from July 
1960 through June 1963 as chief, analysis 
branch, J-2, staff of the commander in chief, 
Europe. On July 1, 1963, he was promoted to 
brigadier general, That October, General 
Davis assumed duty on Okinawa as assistant 
division commander, 3d Marine Diviston. 

A complete list of the general's medals and 
decorations includes: the Medal of Honor, the 
Navy Cross, the Silver Star Medal with Gold 
Star in lleu of a second, the Legion of Merit 
with Combat “V”, the Bronze Star Medal 
with Combat “V”, the Purple Heart, the 
Presidential Unit Citation with four bronze 
stars indicative of second through fifth 
awards, the Navy Unit Commendation, the 
American Defense Service Medal with Fleet 
Clasp, the Asiastic-Pacific Campaign Medal 
with one silver star in lieu of five bronze stars, 
the American Campaign Medal, the World 
War II Victory Medal, the Korean Service 
Medal with four bronze stars, the United Na- 
tions Service Medal, the National Defense 
Service Medal, and two Korean Presidential 
Unit Citations. 

General Davis and his wife, the former 
Willa Heafner of Lincolnton, N.C., have three 
children, Raymond G., Jr., born March 6, 
1943; Gordon B., born January 26, 1946; and 
Willa Kay, born November 20, 1950. The 
general’s parents are Mr. and Mrs. Raymond 

R. Davis, formerly of Goggins, Ga., now living 
at 1500 North Monroe, Tallahassee, Fla. 
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Legislative Program of the National 
Association of Retired Civil Employees 


SPEECH 
HON. THADDEUS J. DULSKI 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRISENTATIVES 


Wednesday, January 13, 1965 


Mr. DULSKI. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the 
Recorp, I wish to include the legislative 
program of the National Association of 
Retired Civil Employees. It was my 
Pleasure to discuss the program with 
their officers and it is my hope the Con- 
gress will give it careful consideration. 
The legislative program follows: 

LEGISLATIVE PROGRAM, 1965 


We seek improvements in the civil service 
retirement system, not only for the benefit 
of our members and of other retirees and 
their dependents and survivors, but also for 
the benefit of all of the people of the United 
States. Our Federal Government, which is 
80 important in preserving our basic freedoms 
and security, cannot function without a 
capable efficient civil service. The retirement 
system helps in two ways to assure the 
necessary standards of excellence in our civil- 
fan employees. First, the promise of retire- 
ment benefits enables the Government to at- 
tract and retain the best qualified persons 
for its various activities. Second, the op- 
portunity for employees to withdraw from 
active service after they have passed the 
prime of life, permits more frequent injec- 
tion of new blood into important Govern- 
ment agencies, Furthermore, by providing 
the necessities of life to previous employees 
and their dependents, the retirement sys- 
tem permits savings in welfare services and 
expenditures at Federal, State, and local 
government levels. During the past 44 years, 
a continuing series of improvements has 
made the retirement system even more re- 
sponsive to the needs of the people as well 
as to the needs of the beneficiaries. 

In its dedicated effort to achieve addi- 
tional improvements in this retirement sys- 
tem, for the benefit of all our members, all 
beneficiaries of the system, and all of the 
people, the National Association of Retired 
Civil Employees presents its legislative pro- 
gram for 1965, as follows: 

PARAMOUNT OBJECTIVE: ANNUITY INCREASE 


1, Ability to acquire the necessities of life 
is the most important problem to everyone, 
and this problem is most acute to those who 
have suffered a reduction in their living 
standard and must get by on low fixed in- 
comes. The only general increase in civil 
service annuities since 1955 was in 1962, and 
was limited to 5 percent. The actual in- 
crease in the cost of living since 1955, as re- 
flected in the official Consumer Price Index, 
is now more than 15 percent, leaving retiree 
and survivor annultants 10 percent behind 
in the onward march of inflation. Civil Sery- 
ice Commission records show more than 500,- 
000 retirees and survivors with annuities 
under $3,000 per annum, considered as pov- 
erty in current programs before the Congress. 
In order to restore this loss of purchasing 
power to those who need it most, and to give 
some measure of relief to all, we seek an im- 
mediate annuity increase of 10 percent in 
each annuity up to 83,000 per annum and 5 
percent in that portion of each annuity above 
$3,000. At the same time, we demand the 
retention of the automatic cost-of-living in- 
crease approved in 1962, in order that future 
increases in the cost of living may be made 
Without additional action by Congress. 
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MAJOR OBJECTIVES 

2. End discrimination in survivor benefits: 
Many persons who retired before 1956 are 
still suffering annuity reductions up to 25 
percent in order to provide survivor benefits 
for their spouses, while persons retiring more 
recently may provide similar benefits by 
deductions of Only 24% percent. Survivors of 
former employees who retired before October 
11, 1962, cannot receive more than half of 
the annuities paid to their spouses, but in 
the cases of those who retired on or after 
that date, survivor annuities are 10 percent 
higher. We seek legislation (a) requiring 
the recomputation of annuities of all persons 
who retired before October 11, 1962, and who 
elected to provide survivor annuities, to give 
them the benefit of the more liberal formula 
authorized since that date, of 244 percent on 
up to $3,600 of annuity, and 10 percent on the 
remainder; and (b) recomputation of all 
survivor annuities of spouses of former em- 
ployees who retired before October 11, 1962, 
to increase them to 55 percent of the annul- 
ties of such retirees at the time of death. 

3. Reinforcing the retirement fund: Al- 
though the retirement fund still shows a 
steady increase each year, we recognize the 
fact that prospective demands on it are in- 
creasing at a more rapid rate, and that it 
needs new reinforcements in order to main- 
tain its solvency in the future. We declare 
our earnést support for additional Govern- 
ment contributions to the fund to safeguard 
all annuities now and hereafter. 

ADDITIONAL OBJECTIVES 

4. There are many inequities under the 
retirement laws for which we advocate cor- 
rections, particularly in cases as follows: 

(a) Benefits under the Retired Federal 
Employees Health Benefits Act are denied to 
retirees from the Tennessee Valley Authority, 
some agencies of the Farm Credit Administra- 
tion, deferred annultants, and forgotten wid- 
ows who were first granted annuities in 1958. 
We favor legislation to extend health benefits 
to all of these annutitants. 

(b) There are a few forgotten widows 
of retirees who died before 1948 who are still 
denied annuities because they were not mar- 
ried 5 years before the death of their hus- 
bands, There are also a number of widows 
of employees who died in service before 1948 
who do ge receive annuities. We favor legis- 
lation to grant annuities and health benefits 
to these unfortunate widows. 

(c) There is no provision under existing 
law for a retiree to marry after retirement and 
provide a survivor annulty for his spouse. 
We favor legislation authorizing a retiree 
married after retirement, after such marriage 
has continued 3 years, to elect a reduced an- 
nuity in order to provide a survivor annuity 
for such spouse. 

(d) Under present law, a retiree who elects 
a reduced annuity in order to provide a sur- 
vivor annuity for his spouse, in the event of 
such spouse’s death and his remarriage, 
cannot designate such second spouse for a 
survivor annuity, although he till suffers the 
reduction in his own annuity. We favor leg- 
islation permitting a retiree in such cases 
to designate his second spouse to receive the 
survivor annuity. 

(e) A survivor annuitant, under present 
law, loses the survivor annuity in the event 
of remarriage, and cannot reclaim it even if 
again widowed. We favor legislation to per- 
mit a survivor annuitant to remarry without 
loss of annuity, or at least if the annuity is 
lost by remarriage, to permit it to be rein- 
stated upon the death of the second spouse. 

(f) A retiree who has elected a reduction 
in annuity in order to provide an annuity for 
his spouse continues to suffer such reduction 
even if predeceased by the spouse. We favor 
legislation providing for a recomputation of 
the retiree’s annuity in such cases to re- 
store him to a full annuity. 
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(g) Persons who retired before 1956 with 
30 years of service who had reached 55 years 
of age are suffering annuity reductions up 
to 15 percent while persons who retired 
under similar circumstances since 1956 lost 
only 1 percent of their annuities per year 
under age 60. We favor legislation to 
equalize the reductions for all persons who 
retired under age 60 under the more liberal 
1956 formula. 

(h) Persons who retired on or after July 
12, 1960, who had rendered service and made 
contributions to the retirement fund after 
they had accumulated enough service to 
earn a maximum annuity, have received 
credit for such contributions in purchasing 
additional annuity, but those who retired 
before that date with excess service have 
received no equivalent adjustment. We 
favor legislation providing for the recompu- 
tation of the annuities of persons who re- 
tired before July 12, 1960, who had rendered 
service and made contributions to the fund 
after completing the service on which their 
annuities were based, to bring about an- 
nuity increases under a formula of one- 
half the ratio of such excess service to the 
service on which their present annuities are 
based. 

(i) Since October 1, 1956, persons retired 
on account of disability have the benefit 
of an annuity floor equal to the annuity 
they would earn by service to age 60, or 
40 percent of the average salary, whichever 
is less, but this benefit has been denied 
to persons who retired before October 1, 
1956. We favor legislation to extend the 
benefit of this annuity floor to persons 
retired on disability prior to October 1, 
1956. 

5. Free survivor benefits: Survivor bene- 
fits are granted to spouses under the social 
security and railroad retirement systems 
without any reductions in the annuities of 
the persons retired. Also, spouses married 
after retirement can receive survivor an- 
nuities under these other retirement sys- 
tems, but no comparable benefits are au- 
thorized under the civil service retirement 
system. We favor legislation providing an 
annuity to the surviving spouse of each re- 
tiree under the civil service retirement sys- 
tem, in the amount of 55 percent of the 
annuity of such retiree at date of death, 
without charge to the original annuity, pro- 
vided such spouse was married prior to re- 
tirement, or, if after retirement, the 
marriage had continued at least 3 years; 
and restoring full annuities to all retirees 
who are now receiving reduced annuities 
in order to provide survivor annuities; pro- 
vided further that no existing annuity or 
Tight to receive an annuity is reduced or 
im z 
6. Government group life Insurance: We 
favor legislaton to modify the reduction in 
Government group life insurance at age 65 
(or at time of retirement, whichever is later) 
from 2 percent per month to 1 percent per 
month, and to limit the total reduction to 
5 percent. 

7. Other retirement systems: Since persons 
retired under other civillan retirement sys- 
tems of the Federal Government (and the 
District of Columbia) are eligible for NARCE 
membership, we will support liberalization 
in such other systems, including but not 
limited to those for foreign service, CIA 
employees, lighthouse service, teachers, po- 
licemen and firemen in the District of Co- 
lumbia, construction workers on the Panama 
Canal, and beneficiaries under compensation 
laws. 

8. Matching salary increases: Since annul- 
ties under the civil service retirement system 
are definitely linked to salaries, we favor 
legislation to require annuity increases to 
match all general salary increases for civilian 
employees. 

9. Early retirement without penalty: We 
will support legislation to authorize retire- 
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ment for employees with 30 years of service 
upon attaining 55 years of age, providing such 
legislation contains a provision restoring full 
annuities to all persons retired previously 
with 30 years of service at age 55 or later, 
whose annuities were reduced because they 
retired before reaching age 60. 

10, Postal rate advantages: All labor 
unions, employee associations, and many 
other nonprofit associations are enjoying 
preferential bulk mailing rates under Fed- 
eral postal laws, while our association head- 
quarters and many of our chapters have been 
denied this privilege. We will continue ef- 
forts to obtain postal rate privileges equal 
to those granted labor unions and employee 
associations. 

11. Income tax laws: We favor reductions 
in Federal and State income tax laws to ease 
tax burdens on our members and we will be 
alert to protest any proposals that would 
discriminate against civil service annuitants. 

12. Merger of health benefit systems: The 
retired Federal employees health benefits 
system, limited to persons who retired prior 
to July 1, 1960, is certain to dwindle in fu- 
ture years, and the costs of benefits may be- 
come prohibitive. We favor legislation to 
combine this plan with the Federal em- 
ployees health benefits system which now 
serves all persons retired since July 1, 1960, 
in order to preserve equitable health services 
at reasonable costs for all of our members. 

18. Veterans benefits: Many of our mem- 
bers are eligible for veteran or widow pen- 
sions in addition to their civil service retire- 
ment annuities, and we will continue to sup- 
port amendments to veteran pension laws 
which would be beneficial to such members, 

14. Opposing harmful legislation: While 
supporting legislation that would be of bene- 
fit to our members, we must also be constant- 
ly alert to oppose measures that would be 
objectionable, particularly— 

(a) Price fixing: There is a determined 
campaign to get Congress to approve a law 
authorizing price fixing by manufacturers 
and distributors of branded items that ali of 
us must use, including food and medicine. 


of quality stabilization and sometimes as 
Whatever the label, it is simply 
a scheme to force us to pay more for things 
we need than we do now. We will continue 
our opposition to all of these proposals. 

(b) Merger with social security: Numerous 
NARCE conventions have declared opposition 
to any plan which would merge civil service 
retirement with social security, and we will 
be alert to follow this mandate. 
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(c) Preserve present benefits: We enjoy a 
number of current retirement benefits that 
might be attacked as, for example, the pro- 
vision for annuity increases to match 
increases in the cost of living when the con- 
sumer price index advances 3 percent or 
more. We will scrutinize all proposals which 
might be adverse to us and oppose them. 

(d) Income tax laws: In the revision of 
Federal income tax laws, there is always a 
chance for attacks on some of our present 
advantages, such as double exemptions at 
age 65, the retirement income credit, etc., 
which would increase the tax burdens of our 
members, We will be on guard against such 
threats. 

(e) Liberty amendment: Our recent con- 
vention declared its opposition to the so- 
called liberty amendment, which would seri- 
ously curtail many governmental activities, 
and might endanger our civil service retire- 
ment system, veteran and social security 
benefits, etc. We will support the conven- 
tion action in opposing this proposal. 


GOVERNMENT PUBLICATIONS FOR SALE 


Additional copies of Government publica- 
tions are offered for sale to the public by the 
Superintendent of Documents, Government 
Printing Office, Washington 25, D.C., at cost 
thereof as determined by the Public Printer 
plus 50 percent: Provided, That a discount of 
not to exceed 25 percent may be allowed to 
authorized bookdealers and quantity pur- 
chasers, but such printing shall not inter- 
fere with the prompt execution of work for 
the Government. The Superintendent of 
Documents shall prescribe the terms and 
conditions under which he may authorize 
the resale of Government publications by 
bookdealers, and he may designate any Gov- 
ernment officer his agent for the sale of Gov- 
ernment publications under such regulations 
as shall be agreed upon by the Superintend- 
ent of Documents and the head of the re- 
spective department or establishment of the 
Government (U.S. Code, title 44, sec. 72a, 
Supp. 2). 


PRINTING OF CONGRESSIONAL RECORD 
EXTRACTS 


It shall be lawful for the Public Printer 
to print and deliver upon the order of any 
Senator, Representative, or Delegate, extracts 
from the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD, the person 
ordering the same paying the cost thereof 
(U.S. Code, title 44, sec. 185, p. 1942). 
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RECORD OFFICE AT THE CAPITOL 

An office for the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD, 
with Mr. Raymond F. Noyes in charge, is lo- 
cated in room H-112, House wing, where or- 
ders will be received for subscriptions to the 
Recorp at $1.50 per month or for single 
copies at 1 cent for eight pages (minimum 
charge of 3 cents). Also, orders from Mem- 
bers of Congress to purchase reprints from 
the Recorp should be processed through this 
office. 


CHANGE OF RESIDENCE 
Senators, Representatives, and Delegates 
who have changed their residences will please 
give information thereof to the Government 
Printing Office, that their addresses may be 
correctly given in the RECORD, 


LAWS RELATIVE TO THE PRINTING OF 
DOCUMENTS 


Either House may order the printing of a 
document not already provided for by law, 
but only when the same shall be accompa- 
nied by an estimate from the Public Printer 
as to the probable cost thereof. Any execu- 
tive department, bureau, board or independ- 
ent office of the Government submitting re- 
ports or documents in response to inquiries 
from Congress shall submit therewith an 
estimate of the probable cost of printing the 
usual number. Nothing in this section re- 
lating to estimates shall apply to reports or 
documents not exceeding 
Code, title 44, sec. 140, p. 1938). 

Resolutions for printing extra copies, when 
presented to either House, shall be referred 
immediately to. the Committee on House 
Administration of the House of Representa- 
tives or the Committee on Rules and Admin- 
istration of the Senate, who, in making their 
report, shall give the probable cost of the 
proposed printing upon the estimate of the 
Public Printer, and no extra copies shall be 
printed before such committee has reported 
(U.S. Code, title 44, sec. 133, p. 1937). 


CONGRESSIONAL DIRECTORY 


The Public Printer, under the direction of 
the Joint Committee on Printing, may print 
for sale, at a price sufficient to reimburse the 
expenses of such printing, the current Con- 
gressional Directory. No sale shall be made 
mor (U.S. Code, title 44, sec. 150, p- 
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Assistance Act of 1965 as Part 2 of 
War on Poverty 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JENNINGS RANDOLPH 


OF WEST VIRGINIA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Friday, January 15, 1965 


Mr. RANDOLPH. Mr. President, the 
Appalachian Regional Development Act 
of 1965, S. 3, will be the subject of hear- 
ings before the Public Works Committee 
next week on Tuesday, January 19, and 
Thursday, January 21. It is my hope 
that the committee will report the meas- 
ure the following week and that the Sen- 
ate will act on it during the last week of 
January or the first week of February. 

I am informed that the leadership of 
the House of Representatives plans also 
to act quickly on similar legislation. 

The priority which President John- 
son has assigned to this proposed pro- 
gram is well recognized, and it is noted 
again in an article in today's Washington 
Post by Columnists Rowland Evans and 
Robert Novak. The writers also point 
out, however, the growing concern on the 
part of the Members of the Congress from 
other regions for Federal assistance in 
solving the problems of economic lag and 
chronic unemployment in those areas. I 
ask unanimous consent to have the arti- 
cle printed at this point in my remarks. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

GILDING THE JOHNSON LILY 

(By Rowland Evans and Robert Novak) 

Two weeks ago, in his first. serious talk 
with Democratic congressional leaders, 
President Johnson laid down the following 
as rule No. 1: 

Get moving fast on medicare and the Ap- 
palachia development program. 

Rule No. 2 followed: 

Vote down any and all amendments to the 
11-State A) for which the 
President will ask $1.077 billion—no matter 
how hard the new liberals elected in the 
Johnson sweep last November press for spe- 
clal projects of their own. 

“The President is hipped on con’ the 
budget,“ one of the participants in the late 
December White House meeting told us, “but 
he knows he can't control the budget if he 
can't control his own liberals in the House.” 

The first great test of Mr. Johnson’s ability 
to prevent the House liberals from enlarging 
the Johnson legislative program (“gilding 
the Johnson lily,” as one Democrat puts it) 
may well be the Appalachia bill. 

Not only the new liberals, but such well 
entrenched and prestigious liberal leaders as 
Representative JOEN BLATNIK, from Minne- 
sota’s poverty-stricken iron region, are al- 

about voting for massive aid 


ready fretting 
for the Appalachia States when parts of their 
own districts are no less in need. 
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As a leader of House liberals, BLATNIK 
could be the deciding factor in any liberal 
move to load the bill with all manner of ex- 
pensive amendments. As of today, he is 
inclined to go along with the President. 
But this could change. 

The 11 States of Appalachia stretch diag- 
onally from Pennsylyania down to the Deep 
South States of Alabama and Georgia, The 
new Democratic liberals from Iowa (to pick 
one conspicuous example), who haye no 
regional aid plan of their own, don't like the 
idea of voting millions in special Federal 
aid to Republican Alabama, Alabama 
elected five new Republican Congressmen 
last November and gave its electoral votes 
to Barry Goldwater. 

In general, northern liberals are not pant- 
ing in anticipation of helping southern 
Democratic Congressmen, most of whom de- 
serted the party position last week when 
the House voted to liberalize its rules. 

What the Democratic liberals want is a 
pledge from the White House that after the 
Appalachia bill passes, the administration 
will back spending programs for their own 
chronically depressed regions. 

At this stage in the session, there is no 
certainty that this pledge will be given. This 
is true despite the President's well-known 
plan to handle most if not all future Fed- 
eral aid to depressed areas through regional 
plans similar to Appalachia. 

One way to surmount political trouble 
from his own Democrats in Congress would 
be the traditional pork-barrel route. For 
example, another dose of accelerated public 
works, operating with a kitty of around a 
billion dollars or so, could satisfy some of 
the political meeds of the new northern 
liberals who want to make a quick impres- 
sion on their constituencies. 

But Mr. Johnson told his legislative lead- 
ers that day in the White House that he was 
and will remain totally against accelerated 
public works. In the first place, it would 
dent his budget. In the second place, it 
conflicts with his principle of orderly and 
systematic planning. ` 

By the time Appalachia reaches the floor 
of the House, the administration may have 
u spending package of some kind to satisfy 
the demands of non-Appalachian Democrats. 

If-so, the President has not told his con- 
gressional leaders, Instead, he is putting all 
his eggs in the Appalachia basket. At any 
rate, other regional plans won't be ready 
in time to affect the vote on Appalachia. 

The President's leaders in Congress aren't 
complaining about any of this. They simply 
hope the White House doesn’t underestimate 
the problem. Not since Mr. Johnson first 
came to Washington 30 years ago has the 
Democratic Party had a potential runaway 
majority in the House. 

Beyond the question of Federal subsidies, 
whether the President can prevent this 
massive majority from greatly expanding his 
definition of the Great Society will be a major 
political test in the 89th Congress. = 


Mr. RANDOLPH. Mr. President, the 
issue of other regional development pro- 
year on S pai mine ae 1 

. which was enacted by the 
Senate by a vote of 45 to 13. At that 
time I indicated that I would support 
such an approach for other regions when 
their programs are formulated, but that 
such considerations should not delay en- 


actment of the Appalachian bill. This 

measure is the product of 4 years of plan- 

ning at the local, State, and Federal 
levels. 

Mr. President, the problem of regional 
economic lag in areas of the United States 
other than Appalachia was addressed 
earlier this week by the distinguished 
senior Senator from Michigan and chair- 
man of the Public Works Committee 
[Mr. McNamara]. In a thoughtful and 
well-reasoned address before the national 
legislative conference of the AFL-CIO on 
January 12, Senator McNamara proposed 
as part 2 of the war on poverty the enact- 
ment of an Economic Assistance Act of 
1965 which would concentrate on re- 
gional development of natural and physi- 
cal resources. The McNamara plan 
would provide for first, establishment of 
Federal-State commissions similar to the 
Appalachian Commission; second, tech- 
nical assistance to development districts; 
third, grants-in-aid for construction of 
public facilities; fourth, loans to indus- 
try; and, fifth, a coordinated manpower 
retraining program. 

Mr. President, the proposal advanced 
by the senior Senator from Michigan 
merits the most serious consideration by 
the Congress and the administration. I 
therefore ask unanimous consent to have 
the address by Senator McNamara printed 
in the Appendix of the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the address 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

REMARKS DELIVERED BY SENATOR Par Mē- 
NAMARA, OF MICHIGAN, aT THE AFL-CIO Na- 
TIONAL LEGISLATIVE CONFERENCE, WASHING- 
TON, D.C., JANUARY 12, 1965 
It's a pleasure to be here with you today. 

I know that you are interested in what the 

Senate Committee on Public Works may do 

this year. 

That interest, I’m sure, results from the 
ever-increasing recognition that public works 
activities affect employment and long-range 
economic growth. ` 

This has not always been the case. Too 
long, the mention of public works has been 
coupled with the derisive term “pork barrel.” 

For many years, the projects in the sO- 
called rivers and harbors bills have been con- 
sidered political chips to obtain support in 
other areas. 

I do not share that view. Even historically, 
whether it was recognized or not, the use of 
navigation improvement on our Nation's 
rivers 100 years ago was as important to the 
development of commerce and our economy 
as our highway program is today. 

Development of water resources not only 
saves lives and property from the ravages 
floods, but provides a base for further eco- 
nomic improvement. 

Economie improvement is becoming more 
and more a standard of measurement for 
public works. 

And there has been an in demand 
upon the Public Works Committee to concern 
itsel* in this field. 

The Federal-ald highway system plays an 
important role in developing the national 
economy. The present program came into 
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beling through enactment of the Federal-Ald 
Highway Act of 1956. 

As of April 1, 1964, some form of work has 
been completed or is under way on 34,474 
miles—or 84 percent of the 41,000-mile Inter- 
state System—and expenditures have totaled 
more than $19 billion. 

This program has provided a substantial 
immediate employment boost, and as lanes 
of commerce and transportation network it 
has increased the ease with which the flow 
of goods has moved, thus becoming an im- 
portant cog in improving our total economy. 

The first program which took the com- 
mittee directly into the unemployment prob- 
lems of the Nation was the Accelerated Public 
Works Act. 

President Kennedy recognized that public 
works provided a useful tool to combat reces- 
sion before it might become fully developed. 
At the same time, useful and needed works 
for long-term development would be speeded 


In May 1962, the Congress passed an APW 
bill authorizing the President to spend $900 
million for immediate acceleration of public 
works projects in areas of heavy unemploy- 
ment. 

Within 4 months after the President signed 
into law the APW program in 1962, the vol- 
ume of applications for Federal assistance 
to State and local projects had exceeded the 
$900 million authorization. 

By the end of October 1963, on-site em- 
ployment generated by APW projects had 
reached almost 50,000 man-months. 

The estimated total man-months of em- 
ployment for all APW grant-in-aid projects 
was, by December 1963, 1,099,000. 

Last year, I introduced legislation which 
would have increased by $1% billion the 
authorization for the APW pi This 
Tund would have allowed a continuation of 
the attack on those areas in the Nation 
which have lagged behind economically. 

At the same time, with our growing in- 
volvement in economic improvement, the 
principle of accelerating public works and 
using public works for improving the phys- 
ical conditions of an area so that its econ- 
omy will benefit began to take on a different 
form. ` 

This was the Appalachia regional develop- 
ment measure, which was introduced late 
last year by Senator RANDOLPH. 

What is the value of improving, on a sec- 
tional basis, an economic picture such as 
Appalachia by pumping in Federal aid 
money? 

Studies have demonstrated that if Ap- 
palachia’s economy merely equaled the na- 
tional average, $4 billion would be added 
to our gross national product through retail 
sales 


Our annual rate of personal income could 
be increased by $5 billion, and, to mention 
Just one area of need, another billion dol- 
lars could be added in new housing con- 
struction. 

The Appalachian Regional Develapment 
Act has been introduced again by Senator 
RANDOLPH as an administration measure, 
and hearings will be held on the bill next 
week. 

But this mountain region in eastern and 
southeastern United States, although long- 
suffering economically, is not the only such 
area in the Nation. 

Little touched by the general economic 
improvement in the last 4 years, for example, 
is the upper Great Lakes region, including 
& portion of my own State of Michigan. 

Similar conditions of economic depression 
exist in the upper New England area and the 
Ozarks. 

In the western part of the United States 
there exists an area in the Rockies falling 
behind the Nation economically. 

The failure of these regions to share 
equally with the rest of the Nation in eco- 
nomic growth is like the weakest link in a 
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chain. Our total growth potential is re- 
tarded while we pull at the lagging areas. 

We are enjoying the longest sustained pe- 
riod of economic improvement since the de- 
pression of the 1930's, 

Unemployment this month dropped below 
5 percent. All the economic indicators dem- 
onstrate a high level of activity and suggest 
that this will continue for some time. 

It is just at this time, when the economy is 
growing, that we should be best able to 
eliminate pockets of unemployment and re- 
sistance to economic improvement. 

The tools we have used, including the area 
redevelopment program, have demonstrated 
that improvements can be made. 

Our approach has been good; our criticism 
is that we have done too little, too late, and 
too piecemeal. 

The outlook for a continued APW program 
is poor. The future of ARA, stymied in the 
last session, is doubtful. 

Yet, without the principle of these pro- 
grams available for depressed areas, even the 
success of an Appalachia regional program is 
questionable. 

I believe that President Johnson recog- 
nizes this. 

I believe that his reference to economic re- 
covery in the state of the Union address was 
notice that he intends not to let economic 
assistance to disadvantaged areas evaporate, 
or even continue at the low-keyed or one- 
region level. 

We have tried in the Kennedy-Johnson 
administration to combat three economic 
problems through: 

First, assistance to areas that have suf- 
fered a long decline in economic activity. 

Second, assistance to areas which, in this 
century at least, have never shared in eco- 
nomic prosperity. 

Third, assistance to areas suddenly faced 
with economic upheaval as a result of auto- 
mation, conversion from war to peace or 
cyclical unemployment, 

By themselves, the four weapons employed 
to fight these problems are good weapons: 
Technical assistance, grant-in-aid for public 
works improvement and acceleration, loans 
to industry and manpower retraining. 

Our weaknesses have been applying the 
remedy to areas too limited in size, and in 
poor coordination of the programs. 

President Johnson has suggested he will 
correct these deficiencies. 

He called for “a regional recovery program 
to assist development of stricken areas left 
behind by our national progress” and “spe- 
cial funds for job-creating public pro- 
grams * * * made ayailable for immediate 
use if recession threatens.” 

I propose these words be translated into 
an action program. 

Such a program could and should be com- 
bined in one coordinated effort to aid im- 
provement on all three geographic levels— 
regions, groups of counties, and labor mar- 
kets, 

It should be able to retard recession, as 
well as speed up economic growth. 

This program should allow the President 
to make the same ald available to areas 
which are threatened with economic up- 
heaval. 

And it should allow the President to co- 
ordinate planning, public works grants, 
loans, and manpower training so that maxi- 
mum benefit is received from all this aid. 

This can be done by creating a National 
Regional Development Council composed of 
the Secretaries of the Departments most con- 
cerned with economic development, and 
chaired by a full-time Chairman appointed 
by the President. 

Those Federal agencies now administering 
the economic aid program could continue 
to administer the program. 

The funds for public works acceleration 
and improvement would be appropriated to 
the Council by the Congress, then allocated 
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by the Council to the agencies to be granted 
in accordance with plans approved by the 
regions and local redevelopment districts. 

The formation of other regional commis- 
sions, such as Appalachia, would be encour- 
aged and aided. 

Such public works spending is necessary 
if the physical resources of a depressed area 
are to be developed so as to attract new 
industry or new economic activity. 

Our policy for aiding private industry 
through depressed area loans—should be 
broadened to induce the Nation's financial 
industry to be more active in sup) 
new efforts to increase economic activity 
in these areas. 

Such a move would Increase the amount of 
dollars available for loans, without increas- 
ing Federal expenditures, 

This can be done through guaranteeing 
loans, such as we do in our housing pro- 
gram. It also can be done by establishing 
a mortgage loan association, as we have done 


in our housing 
program, geared to 


expanding or entering 
depressed areas with the aid of this loan 
program, is a must to complete the entire 
arsenal of weapons to fight economic de- 
pression and prevent recession. 

Last year, the President proposed and 
achieved the Economic Opportunity Act of 
1964: That was the war on poverty—part 1— 
for the development of human resources. 

This year I hope he will propose and 
achieve the Economic Assistance Act of 1965: 
The war on poverty—part 2—for the de- 
velopment of physical resources. ; 

Together, these programs can effectively 
carry on the battle to eliminate and pre- 
vent poverty. 


The Foreign Assistance Program 


SPEECH 


HON. CORNELIUS E. GALLAGHER 


OF NEW JERSEY 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, January 14, 1965 


Mr. GALLAGHER. Mr. Speaker, to- 
day the President has submitted to us 
the outlines of his proposal on one of the 
most important issues facing this session 
of the Congress—the foreign assistance 
program, I should like to take this op- 
portunity to express my strong support 
for the foreign aid program. The Presi- 
dent has presented a sound and realistic 
program to the American people He has 
asked the Congress to accept—for the 
American people—the lightest burden for 
foreign assistance in the history of the 
program. 

Less than a year ago, the President re- 
quested what was called a barebones 
minimum for foreign aid. The Congress 
responded to his request because it was 
a sensible one. His request this year con- 
tinues the same tight and careful plan- 
ning that characterized last year's pro- 
gram. Indeed, the present request is 
even smaller than last year’s. 

This minimum request is based on a 
simple, realistic approach—we are not 
asked to do all that we could do with our 
abundant material and human resources. 
Neither are we asked to do all that the 
recipient nations have requested. Rather, 
we are asked to support only that assist- 
ance which can be effectively utilized. I 
know of no sounder approach to our for- 
eign aid program. 
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The President's request for a mini- 
mum foreign aid program does not mean 
that the challenge before us has in any 
way diminished or that we are less dedi- 
cated to the pursuit of our objectives. On 
the contrary—the task before us is as 
difficult as ever. The past year has wit- 
nessed ominous developments as well as 
marked successes. If some countries 
have moved closer to self-sustaining 
growth, others are still in a situation in 
which population growth outstrips eco- 
nomic growth. If our Communist an- 
tagonists have appeared to be divided 
among themselves, they are still united 
in their goal of subverting our effort to 
develop a world of free and progressive 
nations. To our friends and enemies 
alike, it should be clear that the Presi- 
dent in his message rededicates our 
determination to pursue, firmly and 
wisely, the objectives of our foreign aid 


program. 

He has pledged anew our commitment 
to safeguard our national interest by 
strengthening the free world economical- 
ly and militarily. 

He has pledged anew our commitment 
to work toward a stable world order in 
which all nations can enjoy political in- 
dependence and freedom. 

He has pledged anew our commitment 
to that fight which he mentioned in his 
first address to Congress in a joint ses- 
sion—our fight against poverty and mis- 
ery, ignorance, and disease. 

Perhaps—we do not need to be re- 
minded so much about why we have a 
foreign aid program as much as we need 
to be reminded of how these purposes are 
to be accomplished. 

First, we realize no long-range effort 
of economic and social development can 
succeed unless the nations involved have 
political and military security. There- 
fore, we have our program of military 
and supporting assistance. I know we 
all understand the need for this program, 
and I need not dwell on it. But I do 
want to underline the President’s state- 
ment that this type of assistance is high- 
ly concentrated in a few countries and 
that most of it goes to those peoples 
facing the gravest threat of Communist 
subversion. I know we all would like to 
wish away problems in southeast Asia 
and elsewhere, but we must face the 
world as it is—not as we wish it to be. 
If these countries cause us frustration to- 
day, we should remember that in other 
countries at other times our assistance 
has not been in vain. And, given a firm 
resolve, we need not fail in these critical 
areas today. 

Second, we should realize that our 
economic aid is concentrated in a few 
countries that are making a considerable 
self-help effort. If our aid program is to 
succeed, it must be joined by an eager re- 
ceptiveness on the part of those countries 
we are aiding. We seek to help those 
who demonstrate the willingness and 
capacity to help themselves. 

For this reason we have chosen to make 
a major effort in seven countries, The 
President's message reveals that, in next 
year’s program, over two-thirds of our 
development nee will go to these 
countries. They all provide leadership 
in their areas of the world. They con- 
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tain a sizable portion of all the people 
reached by our aid program. These are 
certainly important considerations but 
the fundamental reason for our assist- 
ance is the strong self-help effort which 
they have all demonstrated. 

Furthermore, we not only seek to assist 
those countries helping themselves, but 
we seek to assist them to reach the level 
of a self-sustaining economy as soon as 
possible. The American people cannot 
be expected to provide aid endlessly, 
Fortunately the number of countries 
where our aid is necessary should con- 
tinue to decline. Although Taiwan is the 
shining example today of countries 
reaching a self-sustaining level, Greece, 
the Philippines, and Israel—to men- 
tion several—will soon reach that stage. 
Many other countries are approaching 
the stage of development when they will 
no longer require soft loans or grant 
assistance from us. Taiwan's emergence 
marks an important landmark in our aid 
program. Until now, our successes have 
been related to Europe and Japan. Now 
we begin to see the fruits of our efforts in 
Asia, Africa, and Latin America. 

A third aspect of our aid program is 
the effort to increase assistance on a 
multilateral basis. We all realize that 
our ald efforts will be successful in large 
measure only if the free world unites in 
the great challenge before us. We must 
step up our efforts to encourage other 
free world donors and international or- 
ganizations to increase their participa- 
tion. As the total commitment increases, 
the need for better multilateral coordina- 
tion will become greater, It is satisfying 
to know that steady progress is being 
made in this direction, but much remains 
to be done. The President has indicated 
he intends to continue to seek improved 
multilateral coordination. I am certain 
that we all encourage his efforts. 

Finally, the objectives of our aid pro- 
gram can be accomplished only when 
the wholehearted support of the Ameri- 
can people is enlisted and the vast 
reservoir of talent which they possess 
is utilized. The President’s message 
clearly emphasizes the important role 
which private citizens and institutions 
must play in our aid program, To me 
there is no more encouraging develop- 
ment than the increasing numbers of 
private citizens and institutions that are 
taking part in this great adventure. The 
list continues to grow—not only our 
great universities, but labor unions, co- 
operatives, business executives—to men- 
tion but a few—are among representa- 
tives of the private sphere that are par- 
ticipating in oversea projects. Another 
outstanding development is the success 
of the partners for the Alliance program. 
One-half of our States have joined in 
partnership with various regional sec- 
tions of Latin America so that the Alli- 
ance can draw closer to a people-to- 
people level. Our aid program must 
continue to emphasize this , human 
dimension, for in essence, the program 
is a people-to-people effort. 

I have stressed the primary means by 
which the objectives of our aid program 
must be pursued—securing internal 
security and freedom; helping those who 
help themselves; increasing multilateral 
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aid efforts; and utilizing the resources of 
the private citizenry. None of these, or 
other means which I have not mentioned 
today, can be effective alone. They all 
must be employed with considerable 
effort if we are to achieve our purposes. 
The President’s message has placed 
proper emphasis on all of them and—I 
trust—so will the Congress. 

President Johnson has been honest 
with the Congress. He has presented 
a minimum request. His message as- 
sures us that next year's aid program 
will be sound and realistic. I am sure 
that the Congress will justify the faith 
the President has shown in us. I urge 
you to give full support to his foreign aid 
program. 


A Theology of Survival 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 


HON. STROM THURMOND 


OF SOUTH CAROLINA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Friday, January 15, 1965 


Mr. THURMOND. Mr. President, I 
continue to be most favorably impressed 
with the editorial content of the out- 
standing magazine, National Review, 
edited by the eminent writer and speak- 
er, Mr. William Buckley. In its Jan- 
uary 12, 1965, issue, National Review 
presents a most provocative and inter- 
esting article written by Frederick D. 


Wilhelmsen. The article is entitled . 


“Toward a Theology of Survival.” It 
contains many points of irrefutable 
truth which need to be pondered at 
length by all Members of the Senate. 
I, therefore, ask unanimous consent to 
have this excellent article printed in the 
Appendix to the Recorp. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

TOWARD. a THEOLOGY or SURVIVAL 
(By Frederick D, Wilhelmsen) 

Our aging civilization, hurried on by the 
angel of death, seems bent upon holocaust 
and oblivion. The full meaning of Novem- 
ber 3, 1964, may never be known to us on 
this side of history but one ominous truth, 
a fixed and awful face, is glaring down upon 
the West and we would be fools were we to 
fail to look and see what is written there for 
us to read. The West, sickened in comfort 
and diseased in doubt, has unleashed its 
sword and is about to hand it over to the 
enemy, blade in palm and hilt outstretched. 
We have lost faith in the power of justice 
to conquer evil and we are thus disposed to 
make our peace with barbarism. I can see 
no other meaning to the politics of coexist- 
ence and to the banner of cowardice upon 
which are written the words, “peace and 
prosperity.” 

I gravely doubt that many of the apostles 
of coexistence are convinced of any supposed 
superiority of Marxist civilization over our 
own. But despite their adherence to some of 
the broad principles which have made our 
world to be what it is, these men have de- 
spalred of victory because they think the 
price is too high to pay. This heresy which 
has today become the new orthodoxy within 
the free world is akin to pacifism but cannot 
be reduced to the simplicity of its tenets. 
Principled pacifism opposes armed resistance 
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to the enemy under all forms and therefore 
Tefuses to fight even when victory is assured. 
The philosophers of coexistence will fight, 
but only provided that there is an over- 
Whelming chance of winning and of winning 
Without appreciable damage to oneself. 
These men pronounce, effectively, in favor of 
any kind of battle except that waged with 
risk. Today they are convinced that the 
West has passed the point where it could 
Possibly have won its war with communism 
Without paying a price which would cancel 
Out the fruits of victory. They belleve that 
any war would involve the destruction of 
both parties. Thinking, as they do, that this 
Consideration might mot deter the enemy 
under certain circumstances which might 
emerge at any moment, they appeal to the 
West to surrender whenever its sovereignty Is 
seriously challenged. The Communist enemy 
is insane, according to this doctrine, and we 
Must simply accept this fact as a dictate of 
history. We enter into a pact with insanity. 
We retreat whenever and wherever the 
enmy forces us to do so. We run down the 
flags that hitherto governed the political 
behavior of civilized men. 


COEXISTENCE IS DESPAIR 


I suggest that underlying the politics of 
Coexistence is a kind of despair: we cannot 
Win our war, hot or cold, with the Marxist 
World and therefore we must cease trying to 
win, Buttressing this despair is a philo- 
Sophical prejudice which I believe to be 
false; Le. success is the ultimate end of 
Politics and if the supposed superiority and 
virtue incarnated in Western civillzation are 
not sufficient to conquer in and of themselves 
then we must realistically accept the con- 
Sequences, This is the meaning of the slo- 
gan; “peaceful competition with the Com- 
munist bloc.” But if the enemy still ad- 
vances despite all of our peaceful competi- 
tion (and the enemy is advancing) then the 
enemy must be permitted the fruits of his 
Victory in the war we refused to wage. Duty 
Ceases to be a mandate of the conscience at 
the moment when its exercise no longer car- 
Ties with it a high probability of success at 
& minimum of risk. Let me hasten to add 
that I am by no means as pessimistic as the 
disciples of coexistence. But even assuming 
that victory would be bought only at a 
great price or that victory would be Impos- 
Bible, would we thereby be absolved of our 
duty to defend our civilization? 

It is this question which divides a purely 
Classical or pagan conception of politics from 
& Christian vision of existence. To the 
Greeks and Romans, political victory be- 
longed to the power of human virtue or to the 
irrational goddesses of fate and fortune. 
To St. Augustine, political victory belonged to 
the will of God. The classical concept of 
virtue, along with the civilization which 
virtue was supposed to incarnate, was 
handled roughly by Augustine in “The City 
of God.” Virtue, simply one among all the 
other gifts that God's mercy has given to 
men, does not guarantee political success 
any more than vice guarantees fallure. 

Once one accepts the Christian conception 
of a providence that cuts through the con- 
ventional opposition between a natural in- 
telligibility (ie. the victory of virtue) and 
the unintelligibility of evil (i.e „ the victory 
of political barbarism), then a philosophy 
of history becomes possible, Ex post facto, 
we can see the hand of God moving through 
the action of the virtuous but we can also 
see His hand moving through the powers 
Of darkness because they too work, in their 
Own way, toward God’s ultimate plan for 
history. They also are under the divine 
government. The God of St, Augustine is 
truly the Lord of history. : 

In an orthodox context, God is neither the 
Same as the world and its causes nor is He 
totally other than the world in its coming 
and going. God falls outside of—better 
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yet, He cuts through the entire dialectic 
between “the same” and “the other” which 
are themselves finite terms. God does not 
destroy the mystery of political decency 
frustrated nor does He dissolve its tragedy 
and bitterness. What was meaningless for 
the pagan remains so for the Christian who 
knows, however, that there is here a sign 
wrapped within a providence he cannot see 
or know perfectly in this life. The Greek 
and Roman complaint against evil rampant 
in the world, against the success that is 
often attendant upon the forces of bar- 
barism that forever encircle civilization, 
was a complaint against what is truly a 
surd in reality. This surd, when seen in 
the framework of a created universe utterly 
penetrated by its Creator, becomes part of 
the inscrutability of divine providence. And 
God Himself subjected His Son to this ter- 
Trible meaninglessness when Christ was 
crucified upon the cross. 


THE AUGUSTINIAN THEOLOGY 


The political consequences are inevitable. 
Should some polity come to ruin because 
swamped under a barbarian sea despite the 
good found within the polity in question, 
this failure, will have been decreed by the 
will of God for purposes known fully only 
to Himself, Such a polity is under the curse 
of sin and the scandal of the cross. The final 
resolution of this awful mystery belongs to 
God, The Augustinian theology gives com- 
fort to the good man with his back to the 
wall, to the Quixotes of our tradition. Let 
them take comfort in the face of the scan- 
dal of their enemies enjoying the fruits of 
this world, even amidst all the contradic- 
tions of life itself, 

This theology of St. Augustine is also a 
theology of history. Whereas the common- 
weal of a society annealed in virtue might 
very well be frustrated by the forces of dark- 
ness and irrationality, this frustration. ac- 
tually would serve an end which is infinitely 
higher, according to Christianity, The civil- 
ization, therefore, that does its duty by the 
heritage of justice that it enshrines must 
harden itself in hope, in the words of St. 
John. The civilized polity must do all that 
it can to secure success and the perpetua- 
tion of its legacy in the future. But should 
civility go down, it must not despair in the 
hour of its defeat. Such a failure would have 
been written into creation for ends known 
only to the god of history, a failure made 
bearable because the cross teaches men that 
even God Himself took upon His back the 
contradictions of human existence. Does not 
Chesterton teach us that only Christianity 
has seen fit to invest God with the attribute 
of courage? 

It follows that the ultimate ends of poli- 
tics must not be measured by a success sup- 
posedly guaranteed by the power of a virtu- 
ous life exerelsed corporately by the many. 
A virtuous life and a good polity are de- 
manded as imperatives that issue forth from 
human nature itself, This has nothing to do 
with failure or success in any worldly sense of 
the term. ‘There was a valid excuse for our 
pagan forefathers of Rome to balk at the 
scandal of barbarism on the march—of civi- 
lization at bay. This absurdity troubled their 
spirit because they knew nothing higher than 
human virtue and they had supposed, in all 
the arrogance that a purely human virtue 
breeds, that their own excellence ought to 
have been sufficient unto itself in the battle 
against evil. But our world has behind it 
the experience of 2,000 years of Christianity. 
We ought to know that the victory of our 
arms belongs to the god of battles. 

This principle must be understood with 
all the delicacy involved in political specula- 
tion and action. The principle does not urge 
us to abandon astuteness when we treat with 
the enemies of civilization, be they the Turks 
before Vienna in the 16th century or the 
Russians in Berlin in the 20th. The prin- 
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ciple does not insist that 
our troops and all of our resources into the 
breach in a desperate cavalry charge against 
barbarism, although the principle does not 
discount this possibility. The principle does 
not goad us into a politics of international 
suicide. The principle does not countermand 
the subtlety and even the deviousness de- 
manded in the actual practice of the arts of 
diplomacy. It rather commends all of these 
things and presses them upon us in the name 
of political prudence. But the principle does 
insist that these arts be seen for what they 
are, techniques in the service of something 
deeper than themselves: the preservation and 
the enhancement of civilization and there- 
fore the ultimate destruction of civilization’s 
enemy. Should the arts of diplomacy con- 
vert themselyes into a general foreign policy 
whose very end is the perpetuation of the 
enemy in existence, then politics would have 
renounced its own proper finality, a common 
good shared by all of us and not simply by 
those who have thus far escaped falling un- 
der the heel of slavery. policy in 
the West today has settled upon coexistence 
as an end to be achieved, as a good to be 
gained. This is certainly the meaning of 
November 3, 1964. Coexistence has thus 
ceased to be a temporary stratagem to be 
tolerated and exploited (assuming that it 
ever could have been exploited by the West). 
The entire Western World, with some honor- 
able exceptions, rejoiced when President 
Johnson returned to the White House. The 
world rejoiced because the powers of irra- 
tionality have proven too strong for us. For- 
eign policy is thus entering into a pact with 
the enemy just as many Roman emperors in 
the centuries of decline, despairing of ulti- 
mate victory over barbarism, threw them- 
Selves into the arms of oriental superstitions 
in the hope of saving some shadow of civility 
from the surrounding doom. 
SEDUCTIVE MYTHS 

Political irrationality is always symbolized 
in terms which appeal to the imagination 
and thus soothe the outrages suffered by rea- 
son itself. In late Roman times, the irra- 
tional was often symbolized by the stars. Let 
the stars save us because we cannot save our- 
selves. In our times the symbolization of 
the irrational takes form under the cloak of 
gnostic dreaming about a total elimination 
of poverty from the face of the earth. It 
seduces by its myths of historical deter- 
minism and ineyitablity. It confuses means 


rational consideration. The West has seized 
upon this rosary beaded by the hands of 
secular humanism because the West today 
has lost the courage to face up to the only 
political end which can really interest any 
decent man in the second half of the 20th 
century; the business of beating commu- 
nism or getting beaten at the try. 

We began this brief meditation because 
the heresy of coexistence is becoming a new 
orthodoxy. These heretics believe that un- 
less we keep on surrendering whenever we 
are challenged, an atomic conflict is inevita- 
ble. This conflict, they say, will bring with 
it a destruction of our whole civilization as 
well as that of our enemies. Since such a 
condition would render human life intoler- 
able, since it would reduce a debased rem- 
nant of the race to the status of cavemen 
grubbing for a living on the crust of a 
ravaged planet, we men of the West must 
give up our hopes of reconquest, not only in 

and Hungary but even in Cuba. We 
give up reconquest as a goal although we 
know that communism will never give up 
conquest as its goal. This doctrine is 
preached openly by Lord Russell and his 
hysterical followers in a decayed England 
and elsewhere; but Russell's call to an open 
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and candid surrender only masks a more pro- 
found and subtle despair circling throughout 
the entire occidental world today, working 
carefully and quietly, always moderately, 
toward the same end, Conscious im the 
minds of some men who do not as yet tip 
their hand openly, the doctrine is the pre- 
conscious conviction of millions who have 
despaired of victory. 
ARGUMENTS FOR SURRENDER 

This teaching urges itself upon us in a 
dozen ways: it insists that we always retire, 
whether it be in Hungary yesterday or in 
Vietnam today; it demands that we concede 
to them, whether it be in Korea yesterday 
or in Cuba today. It always advances spe- 
clously convincing arguments for every con- 
cession and it can always demonstrate, to 
the satisfaction of its own followers and eyen 


of others as well, that such and such a re- 


treat is demanded by world opinion and 
counseled by moderation. It points to the 
reluctance of the Kremlin to engage us in 
a world conflict as an instance of an easing 
of old tensions and of the birth of a new 
world in which the concepts of cold as well 
as hot war will have no place. It brushes 
aside China’s brandnew bomb with the pious 
hope that political responsibility can be 
urged upon the dragon of the East. In 
Europe, the heresy of coexistence dominates 
the mind and the nerve of England and of 
the whole Continent as well, excepting only 
some pockets of resistance. Today its apostie 
in the United States is Senator FULBRIGHT. 


LITTLE BY LITTLE 


Against every stiffening of opposition, the 
heresy ralses the specter of atomic war. 
Against every spontaneous reaction to Com- 
munist brutality and tyranny, it raises the 
ery of chauvinism. Coexistentialism .would 
never dream of surrendering the West all 
at once to the enemy: it does so little by 
little, hoping thereby to soften the harshness 
of the New World being prepared for us 
and for our children. The doctrine is thus 
spared the embarrassment of preaching sur- 
render openly and crudely to a world still 
penetrated heavily by Christian morality. 
The heresy dominates the press wherein it 
finds some of its loftiest oracles. It occuples 
government. It is the new orthodoxy of 
an intellectuality purged of hope and alto- 
gether without chivalry. It is the yellow 
banner of the academy and the arts. 

SURVIVAL AND DISHONOR 


Were we to unfold the presuppositions ly- 
ing behind this flag of defeat, we would 
find the same fears that worked toward the 
weakening of the Roman Empire. They— 
the Communist enemies—will never lay down 
their arms nor give up their dreams of world 
conquest because they are crazy with con- 
viction—a very unhealthy state of mind. We 
live in a better world and enjoy a more hu- 
mane society than they do, but we know that 
there is no ultimate meaning to life, that 
our centuries of blood spent in the name of 
religion and liberty have yielded nothing 
dearer to us than the comfort and ease that 
we enjoy today. We like this comfort and 
ask only that it be expanded and shared by 
the rest of the world. If we yield constantly 
to the enemy and even surrender to him com- 
pletely when he demands that we do so, we 
may well be permitted the continuous exer- 
cise of our pleasures and our complacency. 
At the very least we will not die—tight away, 
that is—and thus cease to be. Possibly we 
might even teach our barbarian conquerors 
the manners of civilization if not the morals 
in which we do not believe anyhow. In any 
event, we survive. 

St. Augustine and the Christian tradi- 
tion say something else. This tradition, 
formed as it is of swords which flash down 
the ages touching one another in comrade- 
ship, tells us that ultimate survival of this 
our beloved civilization is hidden in the wis- 
dom and the will of God. He has not en- 
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trusted us with the destiny of history, but 
only with the duty of making it. Our fath- 
ers wrought the city of man out of the cata- 
lystof time. They fenced this city all around 
and they set up sentinels and to each they 
gave asword. They ordered us to defend the 
city, and it were better for the whole cosmos 
to go up in flames, unto the very last star and 
the most remote moon, burnt out—the whole 
of existence scorched and reduced to a cinder 
blown away into the awful wastes of the 
vold— than that dishonor should unfold the 
banner of hell within our walls. 


Feinschreiber With Kenyatta When News 
Came of Congo Airlift 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. BARRATT O'HARA 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, January 4, 1965 


Mr. O'HARA of Illinois, Mr. Speaker, 
by unanimous consent, I am extending 
my remarks to include the following news 
article from the New York World-Tele- 
gram: 

He Has a ROYAL TIME IN AFRICA 
(By Lawrence Farrant) 


Selven F. Feinschrieber, 52, of 1076A Union 
Street, Crown Heights, breakfasted at home 
today after 6 weeks in Africa, swimming 
in the Red Sea with an Ethiopian princess, 
drinking tea with Jomo Kenyatta, Prime 
Minister of Kenya, and going on safari with 
Apollo Milton Uganda, 

Prince Asrate Kassa, governor general of 
Eritrea, now a province of Ethiopia, under 
Emperor Haile Selassie, “Lion of Judah,” 
appointed Feinschrieber his personal legal 
adviser. In the past 10 years, Feinschreiber 
has often been Selassie's guest in the palace 
at Addis Ababa. 

Feinschretber takes his wife, Maxine, on 


most of his trips to east Africa, He's prac- 


tically a commuter, two or three times a year, 
For 2 years, he has been legal adviser to King 
George III of Uganda, who rules Toro, in 
the western region of the Republic. 

Felnschrelber was drinking tea at the home 
of Prime Minister Kenyatta, in Nairobi, Ken- 
ya, the day that American planes dropped 
Belgian paratroopers over Stanleyville, in 
the Congo, to rescue whites being held host- 
age by Congelese rebels. 

“Kenyatta had intervened to save the life 
of Paul Carlson, American missionary, threat- 
ened with execution,” Feinschreiber said. 
“But Kenyatta hadn't been told about the 
airdrop and he felt put out.” 

Kenyatta indicated that he might have 
saved Carlson's life if the Americans had 
trusted him. 

Feinschreiber helped write the Constitu- 
tion for Uganda. 

“I put the Bill of Rights—freedom of 
speech, freedom of religion, freedom of as- 
sembly; and so on—into the Constitution,” 
Feinschreiber said. After that, the other 
emerging nations copied Uganda.” 

There’s a touch of the uller about 
Feinschreiber, that also delights the Afri- 
cans. For instance, take the case of Long 
Island University awarding an honorary de- 
gree of doctor of laws to Prime Minister Obote 
of Uganda in June 1963. 

Obote had won election a year earlier. 
But he had relatively little schooling, start- 
ing at 12 in a Protestant mission and end- 
ing with 2 years at Makerere University Col- 
lege. Yet, as a son of a Lango tribal heads- 
man, he was one of the most educated Afri- 
cans, 
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Feinschreiber talks little about Obote's 
degree. But "Who's Who in the East” re- 
ports that he is a past president of LIU'’s 
alumni association. Feinschreiber stood at 
Obote’s right when the degree was awarded. 

Way back in 1931, Feinschreiber earned his 
own bachelor of science degree from LIU, 
followed by a bachelor of laws from Brook- 
lyn Law School in 1935, He married in 1940 
and has two children. His interests shifted 
from the general practice of law to African 
affairs in 1956 when he first visited there. 
In 1957, he became a registered agent for the 
newborn Republic of Ghana, and in 1961 
for the Ugandan king. 

This winter he expanded his interests to 
Ethiopia. With a granddaughter of Halle 
Selassie, he attended many functions where 
he was the only American among hundreds 
of guests. For example, a royal wedding. 
The royal party swam in the Red Sea at Mas- 
sawa, tn Eritrea. 

“It was like Miami but I didn't get a tan,” 
Feinschreiber recalled. “Ethiopians think 
you're mad if you go out in the noonday 
sun,” 


Organization of Wyoming “Partners of 
the Alliance” Program 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. GALE W. McGEE 


OF WYOMING 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Friday, January 15, 1965 


Mr. McGEE. Mr. President, last De- 
cember 2, a conference called by Gov. 
Clifford P. Hansen, of Wyoming, was 
held in the house chamber of the State 
Capitol Building, in Cheyenne. Leaders 
of business, labor, civic, fraternal, and 
veterans’ organizations from throughout 
the State attended. The purpose of the 
conference was to hear a presentation 
explaining the workings of the Partners 
of the Alliance program and to learn the 
details of how Wyoming could organize 
to become a part of the program. Gov- 
ernor Hansen welcomed the conferees 
and. praised the overall objectives of the 
Alliance for Progress. He also expressed 
his hope that Wyoming would join a 
growing list of States participating in 
the Partners of the Alliance program. 

Mr. Wade B. Fleetwood, special assist- 
ant in the partners programs in Wash- 
ington, D.C., under the Agency for Inter- 
national Development, addressed the 
group. He discussed the achievements 
of the Alliance in the Western Hemi- 
sphere and gave background material on 
the development of the partners’ con- 
cept, which joins the private sector in 
American States with the groups and 
organizations in Latin America. 

Mr. Clyde W. Gaymon, of Cheyenne, 
was elected chairman of the Wyoming 
Partners of the Alliance Committee. A 
10-man steering committee was ap- 
pointed. Wyoming is thus in the process 
of getting its citizens’ program under- 
way, in an attempt to help groups and 
organizations in the State of Goias, 


I am informed that Mr. James H. Bo- 
ren, director of the Partners of the Alli- 
ance programs in Washington, D.C., is 
now in Brazil. He is discussing with pri- 
vate-sector leaders the tie between the 
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State of Golas and Wyoming. On his 
return to Washington, he will present 
the details necessary in order to move 
forward the Wyoming-Goias partner- 
Ship, and will relate other specific infor- 
Mation in regard to the organizational 
Procedure necessary in order to activate 
the partnership. 

An article published in the Cheyenne 
Wyoming Eagle of December 15, 1964, 
sets out a summation of the meeting. I 
ask unanimous consent that it be printed 
in the Appendix of the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the article 
Was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

Wyominc “PARTNERS OF THE ALLIANCE” PRO- 
' GRAM ORGANIZED 

Wyoming support of the “Partners of the 
Alliance” program, being sponsored by the 
US. Depatrment of State, was announced by 
Goy. Clifford P. Hansen, at a meeting held 
recently at the State Capitol Building at- 
tended by approximately 35 leaders of busi- 
hess, labor, civic, fraternal, and veterans’ 
Organizations. 

Wade Fleetwood, Assistant Director of the 
Partners of the Alliance, under the super- 
Vision of the Agency of International De- 
velopment, arm of the Department of State, 
told the group last week that the program 
has been in existence for slightly more than 
& year and that to date 18 States have en- 
tered into some form of alliance with a 
Country or State in Latin America, and seven 
other States including Wyoming, are in the 
process of formulating a plan for participa- 
ting. 

Fleetwood added that the program is essen- 
tially one through which civic clubs, un- 
fons, business and professional groups, 
schools, and even private individuals may 
work directly with people in Latin America 
who are striving to improve their way of life. 
From the other side of the coin, Fleetwood 
said, the program presents a challenge to 
those who are concerned about the dangers 
of communism. 

More specifically, a team of Wyoming ex- 
Perts in various fields such as business, medi- 
cine, public health, etc., would be sent to 
the State of Goias, Brazil, to ascertain what 
is required there and which people, busi- 
ness, organizations, etc., in Wyoming could 
supply and furnish assistance. 

These projects cover a wide range of self- 
help activities. Providing some educational 
materials and equipmient, medical supplies, 
equipment, books, etc. The program does 
not contemplate the sending of old clothes 
or old books in the English language. Rather 
it is a program which responds to specific 
needs and efforts of villages or slum organiza- 
tions in the Latin American country in meet- 
ing a productive need when there has been a 
demonstration of self-help interest. 

Most of the items required are available 
in the country (and about 90 percent are U.S. 
produced items). In the interests of speedy 
response and simplified administrative han- 
dling, funds are generally sent directly to a 
man designated in exch American Embassy 
to be the program representative for the 
Partners of the Alliance. He sees that pur- 
Chased and delivered to the partnership vil- 
lage or association, He also arranges for pic- 
tures of the program being completed with 
the help received from the U.S, organization. 

This program is a channel through which 
people can help people help themselves 
through smali impact type projects. This 
type of partnership has a tremendous effect 
in Latin America and assures people there 
of our concern for them in their struggle 
to rise above abject poverty and despair. It 
gives a true sense of movement of the Al- 
lance in the slums and the rural areas where 
help is most needed. And, most importantly, 
it is a high priority program that seems to 
buy a little time until the institution build- 
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ing economic development programs of the 
Alliance make themselves felt at the grass- 
roots level. 

The conference then proceeded to form 
an interim steering committee which elected 
Clyde W. Gaymon of Cheyenne as chairman, 
Leo I. Herman of the Cheyenne Chamber of 
Commerce as secretary and the following 
members of the steering committee: Harmon 
Watt, president; Riverton Chamber of Com- 
merce; Dean Clair Mundell of the College of 
Commerce and Industry, Laramie; Melt 
Bryan, president, Wyoming Trucking Asso- 
clatlon, Casper; Dean Prosser, secretary, 
Wyoming Stock Growers Association, Chey- 
enné; Vic Bauer, chairman, Wyoming In- 
dustrial Development Advisory Committee, 
Casper; Harry L. Palmer, Lions Interna- 
tional of Guernsey; Lloyd Taggart, president 
of Cody Club, Cody; and J. L. Erickson, Chey- 
enne Kiwanis Club, Cheyenne. 

The steering committee met for a short 
time to discuss organization, funds, and ways 
and means to select a team of qualified 
Wyomingites to fly early next year to Brazil 
and visit the State of Goias, one of 14 States 
in Brazil, which is located inland and which 
contains the nation’s new capital, Brasilia, 
to ascertain its needs. Golas was selected 
as it is somewhat like Wyoming in land 
structure. Goias economy is basically agri- 
culture, almost 50 percent in crops produc- 
tions and 25 percent livestock raising. Its 
6 percent mining ratio is concentrated in 
quartz, crystal diamonds, titanium, and 
chromium. 

Goias and Wyoming became States in their 
respective countries 10 years before the turn 
of the century. Goias occupies the “planalto 
central” or vast level surface just as Wyoming 
occupies much of the area “upon the Great 
Plain” was its name signifies. The high 
points in Goias serve as the divide for Brazil's 
great river system, while the peaks in Wyom- 
ing are part of the great Continental Divide. 
Both States are characterized by generally 
moderate temperatures, great plains, valleys 
and tall peaks. Wyoming's seven national 
forests are comparable to the woodland area 
of Goias known as “campo cerradeo.” 

When the team of qualified Wyoming peo- 
ple returns from a 3-week tour of Goias, it 
will report to the entire organization as to 
the needs and requirements of the people of 
Golas, and it will be the purpose of the or- 
ganization, through its steering committee 
to determine how best these needs can be 
fulfilled with, through, and by the assistance 
of Wyoming's people, organizations, groups, 
and communities, 


A Time To Be Wary 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


oF 


HON. STROM THURMOND 


OF SOUTH CAROLINA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED. STATES 


Friday, January 15, 1965 


Mr. THURMOND. Mr. President, I 
have been impressed with an outstand- 
ing editorial analysis of the President's 
state of the Union message as printed 
in the Savannah, Ga., Evening Press, 
of January 5, 1965. I commend these 
penetrating and incisive comments to 
all Members of the Senate and, there- 
fore, ask unanimous consent that this 
editorial, entitled “A Time To Be Wary,” 
be printed in the Appendix of the 
RECORD. 

There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 


January 15 


A Time To Be Wary 


The very manner in which Lyndon Baines 
Johnson mounted his glowing blueprint for 
paradise in the state of the Union message 
last night should put the American people 
on notice to expect a shifty, crafty adminis- 
tration in the years ahead. Members of the 
Congress as well as the public became the 
victims of a legislative T-formation. In de- 
livering the 177th state of the Union message 
to Congress assembled, President Johnson, 
to use gridiron parlance, played a fake wing 
and then charged off in an entirely different 
direction. 

Congress had had every reason to believe 
that the Ist session of the 89th Congress 
would be a relatively calm one, with ad- 
journment coming by July. The boat was 
rocked violently last night by the President. 
His legislative shopping list will keep them 
busy night and day. 

itcase diplomacy will be the rule for 
conduct of foreign affairs and policy, if one 
can accept the President's words at face 
value, 

In our relations with the Soviet Union and 
its satellites we have moved from peaceful 
coexistence to peaceful understanding, The 
man from Texas, like his idol, the second 
Roosevelt, is encouraging the American peo- 
ple to become “buddy-buddy” with the Rus- 
sians. He suggests that the leaders of the 
Kremlin appear on our television channels 
and he, in turn, appear on the Russian 
screens. 

Although the State Department still has 
doubts as to who the real rulers of Russia are 
at the moment, President Johnson has in- 
vited them to visit the United States. The 
Russians, of course, heard nothing of the 
invitation because Tass, the official news 
agency, was silent on this point. 

The love potion which the President would 
brew envisions peaceful trade with 
Russia and its satellites. It is readily appar- 
ent that the White House and the State 
Department are out to prove that there are 
really good guys behind the Kremlin wall 
and that the Communists we must fear are 
those under Mao Tse-tung’s banner. 

Although only the modus operandi differs 
between the goals of world conquest by the 
Kremlin Communists and the Peiping Com- 
munists, the White Houes tends to aline us 
with the Kremlin in its intraparty scrap 
with the Chinese Communists. The Chi- 
nese are aggressive says Mr. Johnson and 
that seems to make the big difference. 

The President holds the belief that no new 
Communist nations have come to the fore 
in the last 4 years and that, indeed, the 
Communist empire has begun to crumble. 
Even a quick look at the continent of Africa 
would subject that view to some question. 

In addition to planning jaunts to Europe 
and Latin America, the President pledged en- 
larged commitments to Latin America 
through the Alliance for Progress. He, of 
course, was strangely silent about the Com- 
munist cancer which remains 90 miles off our 
shores—Cuba. Since it was not mentioned as 
an exception, could one conclude that we 
intend to trade with Castro as one of the 
Russian satellite nations? 

The underlying theme of the Great Society, 
to use the President's words, is “not how 
much, but how good.” 

The man from Texas sought to reassure 
America that its dollar was sound and the 
balance-of-payments problem was at a low 
point. He shunned any reference to the 
Federal Reserve gold ratio. Just before 
Christmas, the ratio dropped to a new low— 
27.6 percent. This ratio is that of gold to 
the combined Federal Reserve note and de- 
posit liabilities. The legal minimum rate 
set by Congress is 25 percent. A year ago 
the ratio stood at about 30.6 percent. In 
1958 it was at 47.4 percent. 

Because the ratio ts so close to the mini- 
mum, the 12 Federal Reserve banks have 
had to swap assets to keep their gold hold- 
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ings above the legal floor, At the Federal 
Reserve Bank of New York, for instance, the 
gold reserve dropped to 25.6 percent. The 
recent shift from $1 silver certificates, backed 
100 percent in silver, to $1 Federal Reserve 
notes has added to the drain on the gold re- 
serve. 

Against this ominous background, Presi- 
dent Johnson has thrown a bone to the peo- 
ple in the form of a promised reduction in 
excise taxes, In April of this year the public 
will discover that last year's Income tax cut is 
not the bonanza that everyone thought it 
was, Instead of refunds of about $100 mil- 
lion, taxpayers will have to send an addi- 
tional $1.5 billion into Washington. 

Offsetting the tax cut talk is the Presi- 
dent's domestic proposals covering educa- 
tion, medicare, urban renewal, mass trans- 
portation, poverty, etc. These plans are all 
expensive ones and Washington bureaucracy 
being what it is he'll never shrink It enough 
to get the money for the new programs. 
This, of course, spells deficit financing. 

It was perhaps in a backhand fashion that 
the President took cognizance of the eco- 
nomic point. He wants standby au- 
thority to cut income taxes temporarily and 
authorization for vast public works proj- 
ectea—to prime the pump, when needed. 

The President’s message last night theo- 
retically contained something for everyone. 
The semantical wizardry shown by the man 
from Texas merely opens the door on a 
new maze, the center court of which is pure 
and simple socialism. At the rate at which 
the President would have us proceed, the 
offsprings of the next generation will not 
have to trouble themselves to think—the 
Government will do everything for them. 

The President first mentioned the Great 
Society in remarks at Gainesville, Ga., on 
May 8, 1964, during a poverty tour. But 
neither he nor his ghost writers can claim 
credit for origination of the phrase. 

The term was a coined a half century ago 
by a British Socialist, Graham Wallas, one 
of the earliest members of the Fabian So- 
ciety, which is keyed to socialism in Britain 
as the Americans for Democratic Action is 
working for socialism in the United States. 

A professor of the London School of Eco- 
nomics, Walas, a predecessor of the late 
Harold Laski, the Fablan apostle in the same 
school of economics, wrote a book entitled 
“The Great Society,” which outlined a 
socialist state on an economic and social 
pattern at which the incumbent President 
is aiming his program. 

On balance, there were few departures 
from the ADA program, revealed last week, 
when the President came before the Ameri- 
can people last night. 

Republicans, alone, cannot apply the 
brakes to Johnson's headlong drive toward 
Utopia. They will need the aid of responsi- 
ble Democrats in Congress who will put 
the Nation above party platform and party 
leadership. The legislative steamroller must 
not be permitted to mount its head of 


Now is the time to be wary—not wait until 
there is only remorse at having been flat- 
tened by the juggernaut of socialism. 


The Gold Backing 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. A. WILLIS ROBERTSON 


OF VIRGINIA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Friday, January 15, 1965 


Mr. ROBERTSON. Mr. President, in 
connection with the President’s recom- 
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mendation of foreign aid in the sum of 
$3,380 million for the fiscal year 1966, 
I ask unanimous consent to have printed 
in the Appendix of the Record a letter 
from a valued friend and monetary ex- 
pert, Hon, Richard Wagner, who offers 
pertinent suggestions concerning the 
current problems of balance of payments. 

There being no objection, the letter 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

Crricaco, January 12, 1965. 
Hon. WILLIS ROBERTSON, 
U.S. Senate Office Building, 
Washington, D.C. 

My Dear SENATOR: Recalling our pleasant 
discussion when you and I both attended a 
GATT meeting at Geneva, Switzerland, I am 
taking the liberty of writing you about a 
matter which I believe to be of most vital 
importance to the citizens of this country. 

The nonchalance with which considera- 
tion is being given to proposals to remove 
the gold backing of U.S. currency is most 
distressing to an oldtimer like me who cut 
his eyeteeth on banking and currency prob- 
lems prior to the inauguration of the Federal 
Reserve System in 1913. 

For over 8 years, I have been constantly 
urging administration officials in Washing- 
ton to take realistic and proper measures to 
halt the mounting imbalance in our foreign 
obligations. To remove the gold cover from 
our currency is nota proper corrective meas- 
ure; indeed, it will not strengthen the 
standing of the dollar around the world 
it will weaken it. 

I realize and understand the propriety 
from a purely technical standpoint of the 
arguments advanced by economists and some 
bankers that the gold cover on our currency 
is no longer essential. But from a practical 
standpoint, you cannot with the stroke of a 
pen irradicate the belief which has existed 
for thousands of years that a gold-backed 
currency is sound, and one that is not so 
backed is printing press money. Further- 
more, if the 25-percent reserve requirement is 
removed, all restraint on turning the presses 
to create money is also removed and a pro- 
fligate administration could really play havoc 
with the destiny of the Nation. The only 
way to cure concern abroad about the sta- 
bility of the dollar is to immediately take 
steps to put a moratorium on the export of 
dollars in connection with our military ad- 
ventures abroad, our military assistance to 
other nations, and our economic aid. If we 
confine our actual dollar export by our Gov- 
ernment for its foreign objectives to an 
amount not in excess of our available favor- 
able balances from international trade and 
service, we would swiftly stop all fears abroad 
about the stability of the dollar. This 
would not mean that we would have to cut 
our overall foreign aid to any great extent 
because instead of paying out dollars, we 
could give that aid in goods, material, equlp- 
ment and services which would not impair 
further our international position. 

One of the large ins on our position is 
caused by payments in dollars to servicemen 
stationed abroad. These payments to the 
extent the servicemen want to spend money 
abroad, should be made in the local currency 
of the host nation. If sufficient amounts of 
such currency were not available through 
the world bank or perhaps the monetary fund 
or AID, this could be arranged by borrowing 
local currency in the host countries against 
25-year U.S, Treasury notes issued for the 
purpose and repayable after 5 years in equal 
annual installments. To the extent service- 
men did not want to spend abroad, dollar 
credits could be held here for their account, 
or the money paid to their designees, 

In my humble judgment, Senator, if we 
followed some such program, we would sta- 
bilize the dollar and the demands upon 
us for withdrawals of gold would lessen. 
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If we do not stop the erosion caused by in- 
creases in our balance-of-payments deficit 
each year, the liberation of the gold now 
behind our currency will not stop the ulti- 
mate devaluation of the dollar. 

You have always been sound on monetary 
affairs and I hope that you will see the valid- 
ity of my suggestions and proceed with 
utmost caution before changing the time- 
tested soundness of gold-backed currency 
issuance. 

With personal best wishes. 

Yours sincerely, 
RICHARD WAGNER. 


Right-To-Work Laws 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. STROM THURMOND 


OF SOUTH CAROLINA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Friday, January 15, 1965 


Mr. THURMOND. Mr. President, in a 
front-page editorial in its January 10, 


1965, issue, the Times and Democrat, of 


Orangeburg, S.C., has set forth very 
eloquently its opposition to the Presi- 
dent’s proposal to amend the Taft-Hart- 
ley law and do away with the power of 
the States to have right-to-work laws. 

In South Carolina labor-management 
difficulties have been at a minimum, and 
the overwhelming majority of the people 
in our State support our right-to-work 
law because its guarantees to each indi- 
vidual the right to work without being 
forced to join a union. This is a basic 
American right, Mr. President, which 
we must preserve if we are truly inter- 
ested in preserving individual freedom 
for all Americans. 

Iam, therefore, pleased to commend to 
the attention of the Senate this out- 
standing editorial and ask unanimous 
consent that it be printed in the Ap- 
pendix to the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the Recoxp, 
as follows: 

A Brrreg PILL: Move To End Ricut To Work 

Workers in 30 States in the Union are now 
already working in industrial bondage— 
bondage that in principle is just as true as 
it was during the days of slavery before the 
War Between the States. For they are work- 
ing under State and Federal laws which re- 
quire, as a prerequisite to holding their Jobs, 
their compulsory membership in a union, 
their compulsory payment, deducted from 
their salary by their employers, of union 
dues which could better go to the support 
of their families and the education of thelr 
children. 

Now, President Johnson, as outlined in his 
state-of-the-Union address last Monday 
night, has promised as part of his program 
for his coming administration changes in the 
Taft-Hartley Act, including section 14(B). 

Section 14-B reads as follows: 

“Nothing in this act shall be construed 
as authorizing the execution or application of 
agreements requiring membership in a labor 
organization as a condition of employment 
in any State or territory in which such 
execution or application is prohibited by 
State or territorial law.” 

It is regretable that the legislatures in 
those 30 States have seen fit to bow to the 
demands of organized labor in forcing mem- 
bership in a union as a condition of employ- 
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ment. They have lost sight of the fact that 
When a man works for a stated salary or 
Wage, the control of the money he receives 
is inherently his to do with as he wishes 
(with the exception of withholding for gov- 
ernment taxes which, inherently too, must 
be paid). of 

Without right-to-work laws, an employee 
ig not only contrained to give a day's work 
for his daily wage, but is also required to 
Pay tribute toa labor union. * * * 

The AFL-CIO has announced that the re- 
Peal of section 14-B is its prime target in Con- 
Bress this year. President Johnson has indi- 
Cated that it is also one of his. If it is re- 
Pealed, it will mean that workers in the re- 
maining 20 States, including South Carolina, 
Will themselves become enslaved, enslaved to 
unionism and to a socialistic governmental 
ideology. Is this Americanism? 

The Times and Democrat believes that a 
Dan should have the right to work as a mem- 
ber of a union or free of union encumbrances. 
That he should have a free choice as to his 
religion, his preferences, his likes, and his 
dislikes—and his right to free speech as long 
as those choices are within the bounds of 
commonsense and decency. = 

It also abhors the thought of force or 
Compulsion in man's dealings with his fel- 
low man except in the enforcement of laws 
Which do not abridge his constitutional 
inheritance. 


George Washington Carver Award 
SPEECH 


HON. DURWARD G. HALL 


OF MISSOURI 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, January 14, 1965 


Mr. HALL. Mr. Speaker, I know the 
Members of the House share in congrat- 
wating the gentleman from Pennsyl- 
vania [Mr. Corsetr] on receiving the 
first George Washington Carver Award. 
This award for Congressman CORBETT’S 
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efforts in introducing legislation in the 
79th Congress to honor a great scientist 
is certainly merited. I take particular 
pleasure in joining in the tribute to the 
gentleman from Pennsylvania because 
the George Washington Carver Monu- 
ment is located at Diamond, Mo., in the 
district I am privileged to represent. 
Thousands of visitors come annually to 
pay tribute to his memory. 


RECORD OFFICE AT THE CAPITOL 

An office for the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD, 
with Mr. Raymond F. Noyes in charge, is lo- 
cated in room H-112, House wing, where or- 
ders will be received for subscriptions to the 
Recorp at $1.50 per month or for single 
copies at 1 cent for eight pages (minimum 
charge of 3 cents). Also, orders from Mem- 
bers of Congress to purchase reprints from 
the Recorp should be processed through this 
office. 


- CONGRESSIONAL DIRECTORY 


The Public Printer, under the direction of 
the Joint Committee on Printing, may print 
for sale, at a price sufficient to reimburse the 
expenses of such printing, the current Con- 
gressional Directory. No sale shall be made 
on credit (U.S. Code, title 44, sec. 150, p. 
1939). 


PRINTING OF CONGRESSIONAL RECORD 
EXTRACTS 

It shall be lawful for the Public Printer 
to print and deliver upon the order of any 
Senator, Representative, or Delegate, extracts 
from the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD, the person 
ordering the same paying the cost thereof 
(U.S. Code, title 44, sec. 185, p. 1942). $ 


CHANGE OF RESIDENCE 
Senators, Representatives, and Delegates 
who have changed their residences will please 
give information thereof to the Government 
Printing Office, that their addresses may be 
correctly given in the RECORD. 
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LAWS RELATIVE TO THE PRINTING OF 
DOCUMENTS 


Either House may order the printing of a 
document not already provided for by law, 
but only when the same shall be accompa- 
nied by an estimate from the Public Printer 
as to the probable cost thereof. Any execu- 
tive department, bureau, board or independ- 
ent office of the Government submitting re- 
ports or documents in response to inquiries 
from Congress shall submit therewith an 
estimate of the probable cost of printing the 
usual number. Nothing in this section re- 
lating to estimates shall apply to reports or 
documents not ex 50 pages (U.S. 
Code, title 44, sec. 140, p. 1938). 

Resolutions for printing extra copies, when 
presented to either House, shall be referred 
immediately to the Committee on House 
Administration of the House of Representa- 
tives or the Committee on Rules and Admin- 
istration of the Senate, who, in making their 
report, shall give the probable cost of the 
proposed printing upon the estimate of the 
Public Printer, and no extra copies shall be 
printed before such committee has reported 
(U.S, Code, title 44, sec. 133, p. 1937). 


GOVERNMENT PUBLICATIONS FOR SALE 


Additional coples of Government publica- 
tions are offered for sale to the public by the 
Superintendent of Documents, Government 
Printing Office, Washington 25, D.C., at cost 
thereof as determined by the Public Printer 
plus 50 percent: Provided, That a discount of 
not to exceed 25 percent may be allowed to 
authorized bookdealers and quantity pur- 
chasers, but such printing shall not inter- 
fere with the prompt execution of work for 
the Government. The Superintendent of 
Documents shall prescribe the terms and 
conditions under which he may authorize 
the resale of Government publications by 
bookdealers, and he may designate any Goy- 
ernment officer his agent for the sale of Goy- 
ernment publications under such regulations 
as shall be agreed upon by the Superintend- 
ent of Documents and the head of the re- 
spective department or establishment of the 
Government (U.S. Code, title 44, sec. 72a, 
Supp. 2). 


Local Public Works Act of 1965 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. KENNETH J. GRAY 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, January 18, 1965 


Mr. GRAY. Mr. Speaker, two of the 
most urgent problems with which this 
Congress must come to grips are the 
need to help our towns and cities to 
grow and prosper and the need to main- 
tain our economic expansion and there- 
by reduce the present intolerably high 
level of unemployment. An important 
step in achieving these aims is Federal 
aid for local public works. The success 
of this approach was most recently 
proven by the accelerated public works 
program. Because of this I was greatly 
pleased that our distinguished colleague, 
Congressman JOHN A. BLATNIK, Demo- 
crat, of Minnesota, introduced the Local 
Public Works Act of 1965 (H.R. 2170) 
which I have the honor of cosponsoring 
(H.R. 2425). I hope that we can act on 
this legislation promptly because the 
need for it is urgent. This need was 
clearly spelled out by Congressman 
BLATNIK in his speech last week to a 
luncheon meeting of the AFL-CIO leg- 
islative conference. I hope that all of 
my colleagues will read his speech care- 
soy and I request that it be reprinted 

ere: 

FEDERAL Am ro LOcAL PuUsBLIC Works: THE 
NEED FOR A CONTINUING PROGRAM 


(An address by Congressman JOHN A, 
BLATNIK, to the AFL-CIO Legislative 
Conference) 


The 89th Congress is scarcely 1 week old 
but it is already evident that this will be a 
hard-working and productive session. The 
House has made highly important changes 
in its rules to overcome obstacles which in 
the past have repeatedly thwarted the will 
of the majority. The benefits of these 
changes will be reflected in the sound and 
constructive record which I am confident 
that this will achieve. 

President Johnson’s state of the Union 
message, one of the most notable ever given, 
has set the tone. Those who expected cau- 
tious generalizations must have been very 
much surprised. It was hard hitting, spe- 
cific, and showed the President's determina- 
tion to move ahead rapidly toward the real- 
ization of his Great Society. I was particu- 
larly pleased with the several references in 
the President’s speech which recognized the 
importance of public works and the need for 
prompt action in this field. While details 
of administration proposals have to await 
Specific messages, I believe that they will 
recognize the urgent need for increased 
public investment and the fact that only 

grants have the power to provide the 
stimulation required. 

At no time in the past 20 years has the 
setting been as favorable for the enactment 
of legislation designed to give a substantial 
and continuing boost to public works con- 
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struction. The critical need for the many 
benefits of increased public works investment 
has created broad-based support for vigorous 
Federal action. The AFL-CIO has long been 
in the forefront of those who r that 
this aid is needed and are willing to fight for 
it. The resolution adopted by your executive 
committee in November is a strong reaffirma- 
tion of your traditional support and will carry 
tremendous weight with all of us in public 
office. This kind of Federal aid also carries 
the all-out support of the mayors of our 
towns and cities who know firsthand the ex- 
tent of the need and the problems of State 
and local government in meeting it. Just last 
month the National Association of Home 
Builders, I believe for the first time, endorsed 
Federal grant assistance for local public 
works because they know from their own 
experience that the lack of adequate commu- 
nity facilities has resulted in inflated land 
prices and excessive real estate taxes which 
in effect have priced middle-income familles 
out of the market for new housing in many 
areas. Undoubtedly other groups will add 
their support to proposals for stronger Fed- 
eral aid to meet this problem. 

In his message, President Johnson said, “I 
propose we launch a national effort to make 
the American city a better and more stimu- 
lating place to live.” Iam sure that all of us 
here share the President's desire and deter- 
mination, and inevitably a vital element in 
that effort will be greater investment in all 
of the many public facilities essential to 
modern urban living. Perhaps many of these 
things seem unexciting and are too often 
taken for granted, but a city cannot exist and 
cannot be prosperous or satisfying without 
substantial investment in water and sewer 
facilities, public bulldings, parks and play- 
grounds, streets, hospitals, community cen- 
ters, and so forth. When these facilities are 
antiquated or inadequate, the quality of life 
in the community suffers and its ability to 
expand and attract new job-producing in- 
vestment is severely limited. 

We have a bold and vigorous program of 
urban renewal which is clearing the worst 
of our cities’ slums and blighted areas and 
to which the Federal Government has already 
committed 64 billion in grants, and un- 
doubtedly this Congress will be called upon 
to provide additional billions for this vital 
program which is doing so much to revitalize 
our cities. We have provided billions of 
dollars in grants for our long-term highway 
program much of which will be built within 
urban areas, and last year we took the first 
step toward providing grants for local mass 
transit systems. Meanwhile, there has been 
a growing need to supplement these efforts 
by providing grant assistance for a broad 
range of local public works which the city 
or other local government unit must build 
to meet the requirements of its citizens, 

The fact is that we have not kept pace 
with the growing needs of our people for 
local public works. Today the backlog of 
needed improvements and additions to our 
supply of community facilities runs into bil- 
lions of dollars. Our inventory of local pub- 
lic works is less adequate today than it was 
in 1940 when we had the benefit of the inten- 
sive building programs of the 1930’s. This 
is reflected in the growing problem of water 
pollution, in traffic congestion, overcrowded 
public facilities, and in many other problems 
of daily life ranging from nuisances to out- 
right threats to health and safety. 


State and local governments are making 


heroic efforts to meet their responsibilities, 
but the fact is that their limited revenue 
resources simply cannot carry the whole 
burden. Rightly or wrongly, the Federal 
Government has preempted the most import- 
ant and the strongest source of revenues 
through its corporate and personal income 
taxes. Where a State or city is limited by 
the prosperity and diversity of industries 
within its jurisdiction and the danger of 
driving investment elsewhere, the Federal 
tax structure is based on the entire American 
economy, the strongest and richest the world 
has ever known. 

I believe that Federal assistance for local 
problems is not only justified but is an obli- 
gation on those of us who have the honor to 
serve in the Congress. The taxes which sup- 
port the Federal Government come largely 
from the people who live in our towns and 
cities, our urban population, and it is only 
right that the Federal Government reinvest 
that money at the local level where it is most 
needed. 

Increased investment in public works is 
not only needed for the growth and livabil- 
ity of our towns and cities but also for its 
broad economic benefits. We must not for- 
get for one minute the plight of those mil- 
lions of American men and women who are 
out of work today, who will be displaced by 
automation and other economic changes, or 
who will be entering the labor force in the 
coming year. No one knows better than you 
in this room what an awesome task it will 
be to provide employment opportunities for 
these millions, This would be true under 
the best of circumstances, but as we enter 
1965 there is growing concern about the eco- 
nomic outlook. Most economists seem baf- 
fled that our present expansion has lasted as 
long as it has, for over 40 months. I believe 
that the reason is clear—the expansionist 
policies of the Kennedy-Johnson adminis- 
trations have been up for the preced- 
ing 8 years of restriction. I believe, however, 
that the economists are correct in their con- 
cern for the coming year. I cannot help but 
be perturbed when these doubts are ex- 
pressed in some of the stanchest business 
quarters, For example, Fortune Magazine, 
hardly a foe of business confidence, felt com- 
pelled to open the economic analysis in its 
January report with this statement, “A new 
period of subnormal growth is now in pros- 
pect for the U.S. economy after this quarter. 
Following 4 years of rapid gains in out- 
put * * this means a real change in trend. 
As Roundup remarked 6 months ago, “The 
really difficult task for the economy lies not 
behind us but ahead, Le., after the spring 
of 1965.' This outlook is now more definite.” 

In the same vein, U.S. News & World Re- 
port began its recent economic summary with 
this statement, “Almost a chorus of predic- 
tion now is heard that the business upturn 
can slow or end in second half, 1965, that 
today’s good times may face trouble.” 

I do not need to tell you that an actual 
downtown is not our only danger. With our 
growing labor force, even a leveling off of 
the economy poses a major menace. Again 
in the U.S. News & World Report had this to 
say, “The pattern of business activity that 
seems to be indicated promises little im- 
provement in the problem of unemployment. 
It appears likely that total employment will 
expand by some 850,000 by this time next 
year. But that expansion will not be enough 
to absorb the indicated increase in the labor 
force. The result may be that by fourth 
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quarter, 1965, unemployment may be nearly 

1 million higher than now.” 

-A phrase being used with increasing fre- 
quency by economists is “fiscal drag.” This 
refers to the fact that Federal revenues 
under any given tax structure rise as the 
economy expands. In fact, because of the 
progressive nature of income taxes, these rev- 
enues rise faster than total national income. 
On the other hand, the rate of increase in 
Federal spending has slackened off over the 
past year or year and a half and although 
it is still going up, it is not rising as fast as 
the Government is taking money out of the 
economy. Whether or not this would be 
made up by an accelerated expansion in the 
private sector of the economy is debatable. 
We hear contradictory estimates of the out- 
look for business spending on new plant and 
equipment, but the best estimates at this 
time do not indicate enough of a rise to 
stimulate the economy to the extent needed. 
In the case of consumer spending there seems 
to be general agreement that people have 
spent the higher take-home pay from last 
year’s tax cut somewhat more quickly than 
anticipated and the further rise from this 
source will not be great enough to give the 
economy the lift it needs. We all know the 
critical impact that follows the closing of a 
defense base or the cancellation of a defense 
contract, Though the effects are more subtle 
and harder to pin down, the same thing hap- 
pens throughout the economy from a rela- 
tive reduction in Federal spending—rela- 
tive to tax reyenues and to our economic 
needs. 

We have made great gains in economic 
sophistication in the past few years. The 
Kennedy-Johnson tax cuts at a time when 
the Government was running a substantial 
deficit is clear evidence of this. We have also 
launched a long-term effort to get at the 
roots of unemployment, of low income, 
through the poverty and retraining programs. 
However, we cannot say to the unemployed 
worker and his family that he should be 
patient and wait for general overall improve- 
ment. He needs a job now and it is our 
responsibility to do whatever we can to pro- 
vide full employment. Recognition of this 
fact was recently given by the National Plan- 
ning Association, an organization of some of 
America’s leading businessmen as well as la- 
bor leaders. In their latest report they state, 
“We endorse both tax reduction and train- 
ing and retraining as useful and desirable 
first steps toward modernizing our economy. 
But we do not believe that they will create 
the very large number of additional job 
opportunities which will be needed to absorb 
present open and hidden unemployment and 
the large influx to the urban labor market 
from schools and farms in the years ahead, 
during which we obviously cannot forever 
resort to one large-scale tax reduction after 
another.” I concur wholeheartedly with 
those views. 

In these circumstances it is particularly 
timely that you should make public works 
the theme of your luncheon. Increased pub- 
lic works construction has proved its value 
both in improving our cities and in meeting 
the problem of unemployment through Its 
direct impact in on-site jobs, materials con- 
sumption and transportation, and through 
its multiplier effect as this money Is spent 
and respent for the whole range of consumer 
and business, goods and services. The 
academicians are fond of saying that they 
appreciate the impact which stepped up pub- 
lic works activity can have on the economy 
but that the leadtime required to get. proj- 
ects underway limits their usefulness. I 
hope that this time the economists will get 
behind us and support the effort to inau- 
gurate a major public works program now, 
without waiting until the last minute. I 
would also say to them that they should 
study the experience under the accelerated 
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public works program which proved to me 
that the money can be put to work promptly 
creating jobs and creating needed community 
facilities. The truth is that there is a sub- 
stantial “shelf” of plans already completed 
or well advanced for local public works which 
can be started in a very short time. There 
are hundreds of millions of dollars worth of 
projects in applications pending under the 
APW program for which no Federal assistance 
is available, and undoubtedly an even larger 
amount of planning exists outside that 
limited program. 

To meet the twin problems of needed local 
public works and increased employment op- 
portunities, I have introduced H.R, 2170, the 
Local Public Works Act of 1965, This bill is 
designed to provide a large and continuing 

of Federal grants for virtually the 
whole range of local public works. It would 
authorize $2 billion annually in Federal 
grants to cover two-thirds of the cost of sewer 
and water facilities, public buildings, streets, 
and road improvement, and other kinds of 
local facilities. These grants could be made 
to local public bodies without limitations on 
population size. Also there would be no em- 
ployment criteria for eligibility but it in- 
cludes the further provision that depressed 
areas, in view of their special needs and limit- 
ed resources, could receive grants up to 75 
percent of cost, I believe that this legisla- 
tion could spark a sharp increase in public 
works construction, one which is particularly 
needed since the exhaustion of APW funds 
and the end of the boost which that gave to 
such construction might otherwise actually 
lead to a slackening in this vital part of our 
economy, 

I am confident that the basic support for 
this kind of a proposal is there if only those 
who believe in the need for it will give it their 
determined support. Major legislation must 
have grassroots backing to make its way 
through the complex route it must follow 
here in Washington. I hope that all of you, 
while you are here in Washington and when 
you return to your homes, will keep this in 
mind, Certainly this bill is among my high- 
est legislative priorities this year and I hope 
it will be among yours, 


Bill Avery Becomes 37th Governor of 
Kansas 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CHESTER L. MIZE 


OF KANSAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, January 18, 1965 


Mr. MIZE. Mr. Speaker, on Monday, 
January 11, William H. Avery, who 
served as a Representative in Congress 
from 1955 through 1964, was inaugurated 
as the 37th Governor of the State of 
Kansas. On his inauguration day, it 
was not possible for me to be in Topeka 
to witness the inaugural ceremony, so 
I took occasion to call attention to it 
on the House floor so that many of the 
Members who served with Bill would 
know about the start of his service as 
Governor, 

Because I know that many of my col- 
leagues will be interested in what took 
place at the inauguration in Kansas 
and what Bill Avery said on the oc- 
casion, I am presenting a newspaper ac- 
count of the day’s events which 
appeared in the Topeka, Kans., Daily 


January 18 


Capital, and the full text of Avery's 
inaugural address. I find it an inspir- 
ing message, typical of Bill Avery and 
his dedication to the virtues which have 
served Kansas in the past and which 
will be cornerstones of progress in the 
future—treligious faith, pursuit , of 
knowledge, and hard work. I commend 
his remarks to all who read them: 

WILLIAM AVERY BECOMES 37TH HEAD OF STATE 


With an inaugural day, crammed to the 
brim with activities, behind him, Gov. Wil- 
liam H. Avery began his first full day at 
the State's helm this morning. 

The gala inaugural day included a parade 
through downtown, a speedy but full in- 
auguration ceremony at municipal audi- 
torium, reception at Cedar Crest, and the 
swirl of the inaugural ball Monday night. 

Governor and Mrs. Avery spent much of 
the afternoon en State officials 
and members of the legislature at a luncheon 
reception at the Governor’s mansion. 


Earlier in the day the Averys rode in a 
parade from the statehouse to the audi- 
torium where, with his hand on the family 
Bible, Avery was sworn in as Governor at 
12:20 p.m. 

In his address to over 3,000, Avery pledged 
to keep the State on an even financial keel 
but warned of weighty problems yet to be 
solved. 

The inaugural may have set a record for 
brevity. It started at noon and ended at 
12:30 p.m. 

Following the noon ceremonies, Avery was 
sworn in as head of the Kansas National 
Guard on the Statehouse grounds where he 
was given a 19-gun salute. Avery was es- 
corted on an inspection of the honor guard 
by Maj. Gen. Joseph Nickell, adjutant gen- 
eral, The Army honor guard was furnished 
by the 891st Engineer Battalion from Man- 
hattan with the air honor guard from the 
190th Tactical Reconnaissance Group in 
Hutchinson. 

FAMILY PRESENT 


Avery was surrounded by members of his 
family throughout the day. Sitting on the 
stage at the inaugural and accompanying 
him throughout the day were the Avery 
children, Bradley, Martha Sue, along with 
William, Jr., and his wife, Alice, from Wash- 
ington, D.C., and Barbara Lanahan and her 
husband, Lauck, of Pittsburgh, Pa. Avery's 
mother, Mrs. Hattie Avery, of Wakefield, and 
his mother-in-law, Mrs. Ada M. Bowles, of 
Manhattan, also attended celebrations. 


In addition to Avery, many other elected 
officials, all Republicans, took the oath of 
office Monday. They were Lt. Gov. John W. 
Crutcher, Supreme Court Justice Harold 
Fatzer, Secretary of State Paul R. Shana- 
han, State Auditor Clay Hedrick, State 
Treasurer Walter H. Peery, Attorney General 
Robert C. Londerholm, Adel F. Throckmor- 
ton, superintendent of public instruction, 
Frank Sullivan, commissioner of insurance, 
and State Printer Robert R. Sanders. 

Although Avery’s day was full, he planned 
to begin his first full day in office early. He 
scheduled a press conference for 9:30 a.m. 
today. Aids said he would probably work 
on his address to the legislature scheduled 
for early next week. 

INAUGURAL ADDRESS, Hon, WILLIAM H. Avery, 
JANUARY 11, 1965, TOPEKA, KANS. 

As no doubt has been the case for 36 other 
men before me, this is the proudest moment 
of my life. It is a privilege to be inaugurated 
as Governor of any State, but I consider it 
the highest possible honor to be sworn in 
as chief executive of your State and mine, 
Kansas, 


1965 


It has been my privilege during the past 
years to observe firsthand, a cross-section 
from each of the 50 States. The impressions 
I have gained have not only made me ex- 
tremely proud to be a Kansan, but have 
placed in clear perspective the reasons for 
this pride. This is not the time, nor ap- 
propriate occasion, to set these reasons out 
in detail, but permit me to recite a few gen- 
eral observations. 

One of our greatest heritages is the domi- 
nant role that religion has played in the 
formative years of . This was evident 
even in the turbulent society before state- 
hood, and to a greater degree in the more 
than a century that has followed. History 
is replete with evidence that nations have re- 
mained strong only so long as they have had 
belief in God and recognized the dignity of 
man, When this has been lost, the nation- 
ality and culture have disappeared. Whereas 
Kansas cannot completely separate its tra- 
ditions from that of this great Nation, we 
must make certain that this religious heri- 
tage is not lost, but is perpetuated. 

Hand in hand with the religious fiber of 
Kansas has been that of educational oppor- 
tunity. The results of this opportunity are 
evident. The literacy rate in Kansas is one 
of the highest in the Nation, and one of the 
highest for any comparable area in the world. 
The percentage of high school graduates at- 
tending college is considerably above the 
national average. Further, information from 
military statistics reveals that in 1963 Kansas 
had a lower preinduction disqualification 
rate for draftees than any of the 50 States. 

Another impressive observation from Kan- 
sas history is the impact of education and 
religion. Prior to, and during the Civil War, 
settlement of the prairies had gone west- 
ward on a line roughly extending south and 
east from Manhattan. After the hostilities 
ended, central and western Kansas was open 
for development and was settled very quickly. 
If you will examine the location of virtually 
all of the private and denominational col- 
leges, you will find them located in this 
central Kansas area and founded in the post- 
Civil War years. The point I want to estab- 
lish is that not only were Kansas settlers a 
devout people, but they were equally de- 
termined that their children should enjoy 
the advantage of a college education. These 
same schools are serving Kansas youth to- 
day in increasing numbers. 

May I mention one more heritage? This 
is the capacity of Kansas people to work. 
We may have an equal, but we are not sur- 
passed. Typical of many Kansas pioneers, 
my grandparents gave up a secure and stable 
environment in New England to move west. 
No doubt, adventure was an element in this 
motivation, but more, I think, was the ac- 
ceptance of a calculated’ risk to find a more 
abundant life, made possible by the fertile 
Kansas plains. Their life was not easy, but 
I think they felt rewarded by the unlimited 
opportunities this land could yield to them 
and their children. Of the thousands of 
settlers who came to Kansas, only the re- 
sourceful and stouthearted remained. The 
ones with less courage returned to the 
security and safety from which they had 
come. Here, again, is a heritage of courage 
and a will to succeed of which we can all 
be proud. We should employ it as we plan 
the future. 

Tradition has always been a great influence 
on any society. A tradition, as a heritage, is 
a community legacy. It can be dissipated, 
simply preserved, or considerably enhanced 
with prudent management. We have these 
same three choices with the legacy we have 
inherited for Kansas. 

Any change or any adjustment is usually 
inconvenient, sometimes even painful. It 
always presents some problems. Some of 
these problems beg a most difficult solution. 
We must never accept the status-quo for our 
society unless we also accept being relegated 
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to the status of a people who have lost their 
will to win and to progress. 

As we meet a gradual transition from a 
basically agricultural State to one that is 
quasi-industrial, we must recognize the in- 
herent economic problems. As our popula- 
tion expands in urban areas, schools, 
churches, highways and community facil- 
ities must adjust. State government must 
also give and take to accommodate accepted 
functions within its jurisdiction. 

May I submit an observation from per- 
sonal experience as a farmer and in public 
life. Whereas a change from any familiar 
status or circumstance presents some prob- 
lems, this change also usually creates new 
opportunities. 

It is in this perspective that I view 
Kansas on this day in January in 1965. The 
necessity for some changes are self-evident. 
Some State functions are nearly obsolete. 
Others are inadequate. We have, by tradi- 
tion, recognized as rightful responsibilities 
the needs of our citizens that can only be 
done by, or done better, by the State. It is 
not my view that we should reach for func- 
tions and resources that logically belong to 
local government. Further it is not my view 
that we should ignore voids that have 
evolved in our social system which invite un- 
warranted Federal intervention. On these 
matters I will report to the legislature later. 

Finally, let me state, that I do not propose 
to know all the solutions to all of our prob- 
lems. For the great honor that has this day 
been bestowed upon me, I shall devote all of 
my energy and what talent I possess to help 
mold for the generations to follow, a State 
that is fiscally strong; a society enriched by 
educational opportunities; a work force gain- 
fully employed through an accelerated pro- 
gram of industrial development; and the 
maximum development and conservation of 
our natural resources. These objectives I 
consider to be the obligation of my office, To 
these goals I am totally committed. 


In the Cause of Freedom 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JAMES B. UTT 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, January 18, 1965 


Mr. UTT. Mr. Speaker, in my efforts 
to help enlighten the American people as 
to what is happening to their Nation, I 
have found the greatest obstacles to be 
apathy and doubt, or the idea that if the 
situation is ignored, it will go away. 
Therefore, it is most encouraging to me 
to see the fine progress of our country’s 
fastest growing youth organization, 
which is dedicated to preserving this 
great Republic. The members of this 
energetic group are not apathetic, nor 
do they have any doubts, and they cer- 
tainly do not feel the problem will re- 
solve itself if it is ignored. They are 
completely aware of the danger our coun- 
try is facing, and are working hard in 
their communities throughout this Na- 
tion to bring this knowledge to every- 
one who has its interest at heart, and 
wishes to see the principles of our Found- 
ing Fathers prevail. I am speaking of 
the Young Americans for Freedom, 
They want this country left for them 
to live in with their freedom guaranteed, 
and, also, to be able to leave it for the 
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generations that follow, as it was left to 
us. 
It is with pleasure that I submit the 
text of a speech by one of these noble 
freedom fighters, Mr. Thomas J. Dahl, 
field director of the Colorado Young 
Americans for Freedom, which was de- 
livered at their constitutional convention 
held this month, and request unanimous 
consent that it be inserted into the Con- 
GRESSIONAL RECORD. 
IN THE CAUSE OF FREEDOM 


As we gather here this afternoon, the sit- 
uations of our world have not become any 
less tense, nor have the futures of those 
situations become any brighter. 

We are still at war with the Communists 
in Vietnam, we still have done nothing about 
Cuba or Berlin, and in the Congo, a pro- 
Western government was slapped in the face 
while we sat idly by twiddling our thumbs 
while many were dying and many others were 
wounded, and finally the “Johnny-come-late- 
ly” foreign policymakers of the United 
States decided that it was time to act. And 
yet, ladies and gentlemen, our great Presi- 
dent is still turning out the lights in the 
White House. These are the lights of lead- 
ership; the lights of strength; the lights of 
responsibility; the lights of respect, and the 
lights of honesty. 

In addition to all of the other problems 
which hover over our Nation, both domestic 
and foreign, one of the first acts of the 
Great Society was to close 95 more military 
bases, another serious drawback in our sys- 
tem of defense; not the first, but I am sure, 
not the last. 

Where to now, Mr. President? How many 
more bases are to be closed; how many more 
governments and nations do we let the 
Communists have; how many more Ameri- 
cans must be Killed needlessly before we sur- 
render everything, including our Nation? 

Ladies and gentlemen, the time is getting 
shorter—the days are getting fewer before 
that day of infamy falls upon us—and the 
days are getting darker with every minute we 
do nothing. 

We have gathered here in this dark hour, 
because we have a cause—a cause which 
could save the world from taking that final 
and fatal step into the bottomless pit of 
eternal tyranny; a step which would bring 
down that iron curtain between all men 
and freedom, at least, for centuries to come. 

However, something is happening in Amer- 
ica, that has great promise for the future. 
T have actually heard the augury of its ap- 
proaching thunder. 

Our future will be as we will have it, it 
cannot be, nor will it be any other way. 
That future can be ours to look to with 
respect and dignity if we choose, however, 
there is much work to be done. We can be- 
gin that work as we leave this convention; 
in our homes, in our churches, in our schools, 
and in our communities. 

Countless numbers of Americans have gone 
before us in the everlasting fight to preserve 
freedom in this restless and chaotic world of 
the space age. Yes, we are young people, 
who at times tend to be optimistic and 
idealistic, but we are old enough to realize 
and to understand the mistakes which have 
been made by preceding generations, and we 
have the will and the desire to do something 
about them. 

Freedom cannot nor will it be preserved 
by the so-called economists who tell us that 
we owe the national debt to ourselves and to 
our posterity, and it will not be preserved 
by those fablan-soclalists who are bestow- 
ing upon this Nation a type of system that is 
contrary to every principle that our Found- 
ing Fathers held in the formation of the 
United States, and indeed the greatest bul- 
wark of freedom the world has ever known. 
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When those great so-called civil Ubertar- 
ians of today stand before the people of this 
Nation and condone the crime of news-man- 
agement by the Government, when the Su- 
preme Court cares more about the welfare 
and fairplay for the Communists in this 
Nation, than it does for the honest, freedom- 
loving citizens, and the encroachments of 
big government, then it is time for all citi- 
vens, especially young Americans, to redouble 
their efforts in the cause of freedom. 

Let us continue with our energy and our 
hearts, forever rededicating our lives to those 
principles of freedom and to that cause. 

Let us continue, never becoming discour- 
aged in our fight, for that road which we 
must take, is a difficult path to travel. 

Let us continue remembering always, that 
there is no substitute for victory, and that 
the opposite of victory is defeat. 

Let us continue assuring all nations and all 
men that the United States of America shall 
never agnin tolerate humiliation or disre- 
spect, as that we so cowardly tolerated in 
Panama, a nation and a people which owes 
its very existence to the United States. 

Yes, ladies and gentlemen, let us con- 
tinue. 

The answer lies with the youth of America. 
It is the youth who must bear the burdens 
imposed by the mistakes of the past, and it 
is the youth who must be responsible for 
the future. Let each and every one of us 
here dedicate ourselves to the unfinished 
task which remains before us, meeting every 
new challenge with confidence and determi- 
nation, and let us bear with pride, the ban- 
ner—Young Americans for Freedom. 

Ladies and gentlemen, let us continue, in 
the cause of freedom, and let us adopt the 
motto of another great American, “I have 
not yet begun to fight.” Thank you. 


Security Measures of the Honse 
Strengthened 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. JOE L. EVINS 


OF TENNESSEE 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, January 18, 1965 


Mr. EVINS of Tennessee. Mr. Speak- 
er, we are all concerned about security 
measures of the House and I am pleased 
to announce that security measures have 
been and are being improved and 
strengthened since the convening of the 
89th Congress. 

The House personnel and patronage 
committee, in cooperation with the 
House leadership, has acted to take every 
reasonable precaution against repetition 
of such untoward incidents as occurred 
in the Chamber of the House on the open- 
ing day of the present session. 

This problem has been reviewed thor- 
oughly at a conference with Speaker 
McCormack and, as a result, a decision 
has been reached to add additional secu- 
rity officers for the House. These men 
have been recruited on the basis of their 
experience, training, ability, and demon- 
strated dependability in police work— 
without regard to patronage considera- 
tions. 

Members of this enlarged security force 
have been stationed at the five en- 
trances of the Chamber of the House of 
Representatives. 
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They are there to assist and reinforce 
the watch maintained by the doormen of 
the House, who are on duty at all times. 

In addition, as you know, our Capitol 
Police and doormen are supported by a 
detail of uniformed Metropolitan Police 
and plainclothesmen. 

We believe that proper and effective 
steps have been taken to protect the 
House against invasions by troublemak- 
ers or disturbances on the floor and in 
the gallery. 

I was present on the floor of the 
House on March 1, 1954, and a witness of 
the violent attack staged by a band of 
Puerto Rican nationalists. The lesson 
of that experience is lasting. 

I fully share the conviction of my col- 
leagues that maximum security can and 
must be provided for the orderly and safe 
transaction of the business of this House 
without isolating this body from the 
American citizens who desire to come 
here and observe the proceedings of their 
Representatives. 


The 20th Anniversary of Art Linkletter’s 
“House Party” 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. ALPHONZO BELL 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, January 18, 1965 


Mr. BELL. Mr. Speaker, on January 
15, 1965, Art Linkletter’s award-winning 
show “House Party” celebrated its 20th 
anniversary of broadcasting on radio 
and television. 

Art is a good friend of mine and I 
know that I can speak for the many 
thousands of his friends and fans in con- 
gratulating him for the outstanding con- 
tribution he has made not only to en- 
tertainment but also to humanitarian 
endeavors he has actively supported dur- 
ing his remarkable career. 

I am therefore asking unanimous con- 
sent that the text of a joint resolution 
I introduced today be printed in the 
Appendix of the Recorp. 

The resolution follows: 

HJ. Res, 212 
Joint resolution honoring Art Linkletter for 
unique services rendered to his country 
and to the world 

Whereas on January 15, 1965, Art Link- 
letter celebrated his twenticth anniversary 
of broadcasting “House Party” on radio and 
television; and 

Whereas “House Party” has for twenty 
years contributed to the wholesome enter- 
tainment and education of millions of lis- 
teners and viewers and has maintained a 
high standard of excellence; and 

Whereas Art Linkletter has given unstint- 
ingly of time, talent, and energy to the wel- 
fare of children and to a rich variety of 
humanitarian causes throughout the world; 
and 

Whereas Art Linkletter has been honored 
by a host of American organizations for his 
selfless devotion to charitable causes: Now, 
therefore, be it 

Resolved by the Senate and House of Rep- 
resentatives of the United States of America 
in Congress assembled, That the President is 
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authorized to present in the name of the 
people of America a parchment of appro- 
priate design to Art Linkletter in recognition 
of the aforesaid services to his country and 
to the world, such parchment to include a 
suitably engrossed copy of this joint resolu- 
tion. 


The Way to the Great Society 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. DEL CLAWSON 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, January 18, 1965 


Mr. DEL CLAWSON. Mr. Speaker, 
for those of my colleagues who may have 
missed the editorial in yesterday’s Wash- 
ington Sunday Star, I am extending my 
remarks to include the comments of our 


ly inspirational precepts with a salting 
of commonsense. We would do well to 
keep his thoughts in mind for the months 
to come. The article follows: 
‘Tre WAY TO THE Great SOCIETY 
(By Dr. Frederick Brown Harris, Chaplain, 
US, Senate) 


America on its privileged pedestal is being 
summoned by the demands of the world 
revolution not only to see visions and dream 
dreams, but to lead the way to a fairer earth, 
The blueprints are not dated to be realized 
in some far sweet-bye-and-bye but in a 
desperately needy here and now where un- 
counted millions wallow in the lowlands of 
misery. With all the necessary implements 
in their hands those who are citizens of the 
coveted privileged portions of this spinning 
globe are solemnly called to be willing part- 
ners in the task of changing dreary deserts 
into rose gardens of life more abundant. It 
is the time to fulfill the ancient prophecy 
that the crooked things which spoil life's 
music must be made straight. The valleys 
of despair must be exalted. 

The vistas of a Promised Land have been 
lifted up long ere this by millions of wor- 
shipers in 10,000 churches as they have prayed 
Thy Kingdom Come with hymns upon their 
lips such as: 


“O shame to use who rest content 
While lust and greed for gain 

In street and shop and tenement 
Wring gold from human pain. 

Give us, O God, the strength to bulld 
The city that hath stood 

Too long a dream, whose laws are love, 
Whose ways are brotherhood, 

And where the sun that shineth is 
God's grace for human good.” 


The answer to that prayer is all involved 
in the universal petition voiced constantly 
by millions that the kingdom of human 
good may indeed come. 

But the desperate immediate need of these 
days of violence and revolutionary change 
is that those who have in their hands the 
power to help God answer the prayer, Thy 
kingdom come, shall with a new dedication 
and determination, face the realization that 
the way to any society that can really be 
called great is not simply by the manipu- 
lation of legislative levers by social engi- 
neers.. The Great Society can only be built 
by those who, in there own attitudes and 
actions, join the ranks of those whose rul- 
ing passion was so well expressed by John F. 
Kennedy, when, 4 years ago, he took the 
oath of the presidential once Ask not 
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what your country can do for you but rather 
what you can do for your country.” That 
distinction divides Americans into two 
classes—those who lift and those who lean, 

A fatal fallacy of so many rose-tinted 
social schemes is to regard Government as 
a sort of escalator upon which even the 
indolent may be carried up to desired levels 
whether they personally exert themselves or 
not. Where such social panaceas have been 
tried there have been alarming indications 
that far too many people are perfectly will- 
ing just to recline on the moving stairway 
while they, themselves, do little but enjoy 
the sensation and the scenery. 

One of England's most famous preachers 
broadcast his estimate of the escalator phi- 
losophy as in his country it has been carried 
out in the “welfare state.” He said: “What 
is so often forgotten Is that if you give 
amenities endlessly to people who are at 
heart grabbing and selfish you will bring 
the life of the community to chaos. In this 
serious hour human motives are being 
poisoned with a drug that is sapping the 
moral grandeur and stamina of our whole 
land. We might label the drug thus How 
can I do less and gain more?" 

In America it is certainly no exaggeration 
to say that the raging passion with half 
of our people is to build barns and bigger 
barns, or corporations or bigger corporations. 
And, the raging passion of the other half 
of our people is to get more and more wages 
for less and less work. So, millions of 
Americans make wealth and security the 
goals of their personal living and of our 
national existence. 

Life which is geared as an escalator, while 
concelvably it might get many material 
things for people, would at the same time 
do terrible things to them by robbing them 
of self-respect and a sturdy independence 
which fosters personal initiative and develops 
character. The only hope for the coming 
of what we are thinking of as a Great 
Society is a tremendous increase in the num- 
ber of those who stand and toil, not with 
those who learn but with those who lift. A 
modern sage declares that a gentleman is 
one who puts a little more into the general 
pool of human welfare than he takes out. 

Personal responsibility is the central 
theme of Christianity. One of the funda- 
mental principles of the Master of men is— 
“If a man shall save his life he shall lose 
It.“ That puts the attainment of life abun- 
dant for individuals and for nations at the 
disposal of those whose ruling passion is not 
how much can I take out but how much 
can I put in. The symbol of all that has 
made our democracy great and mighty 
enough now, in this desperate day, to be 
the chief factor in saving the world from 
the horror of regimented communism is not 
the automatic escalator on which people are 
lifted, but the stairway up which people 
climb. 

The signboard to the Great Society was 
put up by the One who spake as never man 
spake when He declared—"Let him who 
would be great among you be the servant 
of all.” 


Congressman Anderson, Former Skipper 
of the “Nautilus,” Speaks for Nuclear 
Power Development 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. JOE L. EVINS 
OF TENNESSEE 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, January 18, 1965 


Mr. EVINS of Tennessee. Mr. Speak- 
er, in an address delivered on January 
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13 at the “Salute to the Nuclear Navy” 
program in Washington, our new col- 
league, the gentleman from Tennessee, 
Wi.tram R. ANDERSON, discusses our 
country’s nuclear power development 
policy with particular reference to the 
part played by the Congress. 

Congressman ANDERSON, is, as you 
know, the former captain of the nuclear- 
powered submarine Nautilus and was its 
commander on the historic first journey 
under the polar ice. He comes to this 
House from the Sixth Congressional 
District of Tennessee following his elec- 
tion last November. 

As we welcome our distinguished new 
colleague from Tennessee, we have oc- 
casion to congratulate both him and the 
House leadership on his assignment to 
the Committee on Science and Astro- 
nautics, a congressional specialty closely 
related to his specialty as a famous 
Navy officer. 

In this connection, Mr. Speaker, I 
include Congressman ANDERSON’s re- 
marks on the subject of nuclear propul- 
sion’s development in the Appendix of 
the Recorp. 

The address follows: 

ADDRESS OF REPRESENTATIVE WILLIAM R. 
ANDERSON, OF TENNESSEE, AT “SALUTE TO 
THE NUCLEAR Navy,” WILLARD HOTEL, WASH- 
INGTON, JANUARY 13, 1965 
I am very glad to be here and I appreci- 

ate the forbearance of all of you who must 

realize that I am a bit late to be a qualified 

Navy spokesman and considerably early to be 

& congressional expert, 

My problem doesn’t stop here. Despite all 
my efforts to acquire the image of lawmaker 
and statesman, I find I’m still more closely 
identified with the North Pole than with 
Capitol Hill. I assure you, it is twice as hard 
and much more dangerous to reach Congress. 

I want to express my warm appreciation to 
the Washington Naval Reserve Public Rela- 
tions Co. for conceiving and arranging this 
event. Having spent my last 3 years of Navy 
duty here in Washington, I am well aware of 
your versatility, your fine traditions and the 
great contributions your unit has made to- 
ward a more effective and better understood 
Navy. 

The last 10 years of our nuclear Navy have 
been eventful and bright with performance 
and potential. It is certain that the next 10 
years can be years of progress, achievement 
and consolidation. 

The joint Navy-Atomic Energy Commis- 
sion program has always been blessed with 
champions to serve the cause of nuclear pro- 
pulsion. 

Its number one champion originally stood 
almost alone. Tomorrow, that man, small in 
physical stature but gigantic in the breadth 
and depth of his character, intellect, and de- 
votion, will leave his austere office to go to 
the White House to receive the Enrico Fermi 
Award from President Lyndon B. Johnson. 

The Navy and the Nation are indeed 
fortunate that Adm. H. G, Rickover is will- 
ing to continue in his demanding assignment 
in the second decade of nuclear power. 

There are also many champions of the 
nuclear Navy on both sides of Capitol Hill. I 
do not intend to diminish the credit due the 
Navy, but history will record that Congress, 
particularly during the early days, gave 
nuclear propulsion better attention, better 
service, and greater push than did the Navy 
itself. 

We are most fortunate that two Capitol 
Hill champions of nuclear power have now 
moved to powerful positions. I refer to Con- 
gressman MENDEL Rivers, chairman of the 
House Armed Services Committee, and Con- 
gressman CHer Horreo, chairman of the 
Joint Committee on Atomic Energy. The 
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outlook for the next 10 years is brighter be- 
cause of the Judgment, vision, and leadership 
of these statesmen, 

With the support and leadership of men 
of this type, the Navy now stands on the 
threshold of a changeover. The 
Nautilus and her successors and the dra- 
matically powerful Polaris-firing submarines 
are a tremendous force in being. Nuclear 
task force 1, after its circumnavigation of 
the globe appears to be the prototype for 
the ships that will make our Navy the most 
powerful and adaptable the world has ever 
seen. 

With more and more efficient nuclear pro- 
pulsion systems being developed, the key 
question to a policy for the second decade of 
the nuclear Navy would seem to be how best 
to proceed with construction of nuclear sur- 
face ships. 

The reason for our past timidity in this 
matter has, of course, been costs. In open- 
ing a discussion on nuclear surface ships, 
I want to make it clear that my purpose 
is not to criticize the decisions of the past 
but to make some suggestions bearing on 
future policy. 

First of all, I think that in deciding wheth- 
er to adopt an aggressive program of nuclear 
ship construction we should make sure all 
factors are considered. 

It's important, first of all, that the figures 
on which we base decisions be true, complete 
costs of ship construction and operation, 
amortized over the useful life of the ship— 
development, construction, outfitting, opera- 
tion, repairs, refueling. 

Viewed on this basis, the Joint Committee 
on Atomic Energy has estimated that a nu- 
clear carrier is Just 3 percent more expensive 
in the long run than a conventional carrier. 
It is also, of course, much more effective 
than a conventional carrier. There are few 
Americans who would not be willing to invest 
this additional 3 percent in order to avold 
dependence on obsolete, second-best ships 
for the defense of this country and the secu- 
rity of the free world. 

Let us also remember the spin-offs, the side 
benefits and returned dividends that have 
and will come from the development of nu- 
clear propulsion, 

Take the Shippingport reactor, this coun- 
try's first full-sized commercial atomic gen- 
erating plant, Shippingport is really a larger 
version of the Nautilus powerplant. Even- 
tually, I believe we will realize that if the 
only result of the Nautilus development pro- 
gram had been a safe, satisfactory situation 
at Shippingport the money would have been 
well spent. 

While our needs for commercial atomic 
power may not press us today, we must pre- 
pare for the time when they press in on us 
rapidly—as, indeed, they are pressing in al- 
ready on many nations hard up for conven- 
tional energy sources. 

Let us not forget, either, that the Stars 
and Stripes, flying from modern, swift, far- 
ranging nuclear ships comprises one of our 
most dramatic symbols of the success of the 
United States in harnessing the atom for 
practical, peaceful purposes—dramatic proof 
of this Nation's firm determination that the 
atom shall be used for mankind's good, rather 
than his destruction. 

These considerations are difficult, I think, 
to place on the scale of cost accounting. But 
they must be included in our thinking. We 
cannot afford to deprive ourselves of our full 
potential power merely because it appears 
today to be a little more expensive, because 
what slide rule can measure the value of life 
and liberty? 

So, as a new administration, with a spar- 
kling mandate from the people, prepares to 
open new and ambitious vistas toward the 
fulfillment of the American dream, I think 
we must visualize ourselves as at a new de- 
parture, beyond which a wise nation will not 
only build fleets powered by the atom, but 
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will embrace every opportunity to harness 
this elemental force for the benefit of all 
men, everywhere. 


Address by the Honorable Robert T. 
Murphy, Vice Chairman, Civil Aero- 
nautics Board, on the Occasion of Air 
Transportation Day of Lehigh-North- 
hampton Airport Authority, Allentown, 
Bethlehem, Easton, Pa., November 12, 
1964 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. FRED B. ROONEY 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, January 18, 1965 


Mr. ROONEY of Pennsylvania. Mr. 
Speaker, on November 12, 1964, a group 
of civic-minded citizens in the Allen- 
town-Bethlehem-Easton area, popularly 
known as the Lehigh Valley, invited offi- 
cials of the Civil Aeronautice Board to 
come and inspect the facilities of the 
Allentown, Bethlehem, and Easton Air- 
port. 

The remarks of Mr. Robert T. Murphy, 
Vice Chairman of the Civil Aeronautics 
Board, at a dinner reception that eve- 
ning contain some cogent observations on 
some of the work done by CAB. The 
address follows: 

ADDRESS BY THE HONORABLE ROBERT T. MUR- 
PHY, Vice CHAIRMAN, CIVIL AERONAUTICS 
BOARD, ON THE OCCASION OF AIR TRANSPOR- 
TATION DAY OF LEHIGH-NORTHAMPTON Am- 
PORT AUTHORITY, ALLENTOWN, 

EASTON, Pa., NOVEMBER 12, 1964 

This has been a great day for me and my 
associates as representatives of the Civil 
Aeronautics Board who have been privileged 
to inspect your impressive area alrport and 
to survey some of your industrial facilities 
which constitute a great seedbed for our na- 
tional economy. 

I wish to express our thanks for the 

which you have accorded us and, 
in particular, to John Leh, chairman of the 

Lehigh-Northampton Airport Authority, and 

Wiley Post, your manager, for their 

invitation to come and meet with you here, 

We have always realized that this is an area 

of great natural and physical resources but, 

with the advent of Allentown's own Jack 

Yohe at the Civil Aeronautics Board, our 

appreciation and awareness of the Lehigh 

Valley's importance to the United States has 

somehow grown. All of us associated with 

the air transport industry are particularly 
appreciative of your designation of this day 
as a special air transportation day and we 
are grateful to the city, county, State, and 

National officials who have taken the time 

to join with us in making it a memorable 

occasion. 

It is noteworthy, also, that a great many 
of you are consistent air transportation users, 
depending on the efficacy of the operations 
of some of our Nation's leading alr carriers 
now serving the Allentown-Bethlehem- 
Easton Airport for keeping your own com- 
panies operating at full efficiency and, hence, 
responsive to the growing needs of our 
domestic and foreign commerce. 

Today we have viewed, across the Lehigh 
River at the foot of South Mountain, one 
of the world's greatest steel plants and have 
journeyed to the summit of the mountain to 
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inspect its magnificent, new research labora- 
tory. We have likewise visited the hangar 
facilities maintained by Bethlehem Steel at 
your airport where its fleet of modern busi- 
ness aircraft is maintained in continuing safe 
and reliable condition, earning for it a 
safety record second to none in the Nation. 
All in all, this has been a pleasant and re- 
warding experience for those of us in avia- 
tion and I believe a proper atmosphere has 
been generated for a discussion of transpor- 
tation services which, in this jet age, we can- 
not discuss without reference to air trans- 
portation—the beginning and end of which 
must always be at an adequate airport 
facility. 

You have one here of which you may, in- 
deed, be proud, operating as it does with 
great efficiency under the management of Mr. 
Post and through the cooperative efforts of 
the Lehigh-Northampton Airport Authority, 
composed of your three cities and two coun- 
ties that long ago voluntarily united their 
efforts to bring about a single adequate air- 
port. This is an example of civic cooperation 
initiated long before any pronouncement in 
Washington of the need for exploration and 
development of the regional, or area, airport 
concept. 

This demonstrates beyond peradventure of 
doubt that all progressive thinking of a gov- 
ernmental nature does not necessarily orig- 
inate on the banks of the Potomac; that 
State, county and local governments can, in 
many instances, be relied upon to resolve 
economic and social problems on their own 
initiative through joint cooperative efforts. 
After all, it is well to remember that our 
Declaration of Independence, our Articles of 
Confederation and our Constitution were all 
devised by city, State, and local leaders and 
we haven't produced any better mutual aid 
pacts since. 

You are to be congratulated for setting 
a singular example for communities in other 
parts of our country through the establish- 
ment of this conveniently located airport 
complex dedicated to serve the needs of each 
of your separate civic entities. As men of 
business affairs you apparently early per- 
ceived the needless economic waste resulting 
from the duplication of airport facilities in 
nearby locations leading, in many instances, 
to a dilution of the quality and quantity of 
airline services for an entire area. 

As you probably know, since early 1961, fol- 
lowing a joint policy statement of the Board 
and the Federal Aviation Agency, we have 
been endeavoring in appropirate cases, not 
only to conserve tax funds for air- 
port construction and air transportation sub- 
sidies, but also to upgrade the character and 
quality of service through the encouragement 
of the area airport concept in those instances 
where no great disservice would be wrought 
upon the communities involved and where 
demonstrable savings would redound to the 
State and Federal taxpayer and to the cor- 
porations responsible for furnishing our air- 
line services. 

With the vast expenditures invested in the 
improvement of our national highway system 
in recent years, thereby knitting many com- 
munities even closer together, I think you 
will agree that such a policy has much to 
commend it. But what you, here in the 
Lehigh Valley, acting on your own initiative 
recognized years ago and voluntarily moved 
to correct, still constitutes a continuing prob- 
lem for a number of other municipalities in 
other parts of the country. 

Perhaps, if we keep at our task on the 
Federal level with patience and restraint and 
with the help of men of good will on the 
local level, we shall be able to make a worth- 
while contribution to improved airline sery- 
ices in the years ahead through the area alr- 
port concept. 

Since we appear before you in our role as 
Federal public servants, I thought perhaps 
you might be interested In knowing a few 
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pertinent facts about your Civil Aeronautics 
Board. Created in 1938 so as to bring some 
order out of the chaotic condition in which 
the infant air transportation industry was 
then enmeshed, ours is yet one of the small- 
est of the Federal agencies and—I like to 
think—aone of the most efficient and dynamic. 

The Board consists of five members ap- 
pointed by the President with the advice and 
consent of the Senate, for a term of 6 years 
and, by law, not more than a majority of the 
members may be of the same political party. 
With a staff of less than 850 employees, we 
are responsible for the economic regulation of 
the far-flung, burgeoning air transport in- 
dustry—an industry now employing more 
than 180,000 persons, operating a fleet of 
more than 2,000 aircraft over routes extend- 
ing to every part of the 50 States of the 
United States and throughout the world ex- 
cept for the Iron Curtain countries and Red 
China, and generating revenues approaching 
$4 billion a year. 

The Board is likewise charged with the 
responsibility for the investigation and 
determination of the probable cause of civil 
aircraft accidents as well as the submission 
of recommendations to the Federal Aviation 
Agency which will tend to prevent similar 
accidents in the future and for the conduct 
of special studies and investigations on mat- 
ters pertaining to air saefty. In matters of 
air safety our functions are directly related 
to the maintenance of a safe and sound air 

tion system. Perhaps the greatest 
public notice of the Board's activities is de- 
rived from the impressive work of the experi- 
enced corps of accident investigators repre- 
senting the top technicians in the aviation 
business whose work on a number of oc- 


governments 
for the establishment of international air 


routes or the exchange of air rights. 

As an independent regulatory agency, the 
quasi-judicial functions of the Board are gov- 
erned by the Administrative Procedure Act 
requiring the conduct of open hearings be- 
fore examiners and the determination of 
cases upon a public record developed in such 
hearings. We actively cooperate with the 
Department of Commerce with respect to 
many transportation problems and with our 
sister transportation agencies, the Federal 
Maritime Commission and the Interstate 
Commerce Commission, through joint com- 
mittees or special boards in an effort to in- 
tegrate our various transportation modes so 
as to facilitate their use by our Nation's 
commerce. 


In the economic sphere and subject to 
the powers granted to us by the 
we are responsible for the licensing of air 
carriers and determining the routes over 
which they operate and exercising a review 
authority over the charges which they exact 
from the passengers and shippers. The 
Board administers a Federal program of 
subsidy payments which presently provides 
Over $85 million of Federal funds primarily 
to support and sustain local services in- 
cluding those carriers serving our remote, 
but important, new States of Alaska and 
Hawaii where air tion constitutes 
the only effective means of communication. 

Our primary injunction from the Con- 
gress is the development and maintenance 
of a sound, safe air transportation system 
capable of meeting the present and future 
needs of our foreign and domestic commerce, 
of our postal system and our national de- 
Tense. With relative permanence and sta- 
bility having been evolved in the route 
structures of certificated carriers in the last 
few years, we have in the recent past de- 
yoted considerable attention to further re- 
finements and delineation of the roles of 
the various classes of air carriers. Some 
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fairly recent cases have raised important 
questions of the relationships between trunk- 
line and local service carriers. 

Major cases are presently in process in- 
volving the route patterns between the 
Pacific Northwest area and the State of 
Alaska; the transatlantic routes to Europe 
and beyond, Including the continents of 
Africa and Asia and, equally important, the 
entire Caribbean and South American route 
systems, 

Not long ago, the Board certificated several 
new carriers to engage in charter operations 
on the Atlantic in recognition of the ex- 
isting and future potential of low-cost group 
travel in this rich, popular market. 

We have taken steps to afford the domestic 
all-cargo carriers a reasonable opportunity 
to develop a new concept in the sale of 
blocked space to large shippers which prom- 
ises to stimulate and develop new markets 
for the carriage of air cargo. 

Within the past few years, also, Congress 
has directed our attention to the need to 
formulate a permanent role for the supple- 
mental carriers. There is considerable effort 
now being devoted to carrying out a proper 
niche in the aviation spectrum in which this 
category of carriers may find some economic 
bility and in which they may continue a 
e and valuable contribution to the Na- 
tion’s commerce and defense. 

Before long, we will institute a proceed- 
ing to reexamine the role to be assigned to 
the commercial operators of smaller aircraft, 
sometimes designated as air taxi operators. 

In short, we are doing our best to keep 
abreast of technological developments in the 
industry and, a process of enlight- 
ened regulation, to develop a full complex of 
transportation services as required by our 
Nation's commerce—services which can be 
offered with a reasonable expectation of 
profit; services which can be purchased with 
a like expectation that they will be adequate 
and that the charges will be reasonable and 
nondiscriminatory. ` 

A matter which is always of vital interest 
and concern to every community is the serv- 
ice which you can properly expect to be pro- 
vided by the carriers operating in and out of 
your airport pursuant to certificates of pub- 
lic convenience and necessity. As a prelimi- 
nary, let me briefly review the current posture 
of the trunkline industry. Our reports for 
September indicate domestic trunk traffic for 
the month was running at a rate in excess 
of 41 billion revenue passenger-miles a year— 
a record never achieved until now. Coach 
traffic increased to a new high of over 70 per- 
cent of the total. These very favorable traffic 
trends have been translated into an excel- 
lent profit picture for the carriers thus far 
in 1964. Comparing the year ending June 30, 
1964, with the year ending June 30, 1963, we 
find that international passenger traffic was 
up 19 percent and freight traffic up 16 per- 
cent. Domestic passenger traffic was up to 18 
percent and freight up 20 percent. Airline 
profits were up 115 percent from $66 to 6141 
million with a 38-percent increase in return 
on investment from 6.2 to 8.5 percent. Fig- 
ures for the later summer months were 

y impressive. There is every reason to 
believe that these favorable trends can con- 
tinue. Having weathered the temporary fis- 
cal difficulties attendant upon the acquisition 
of a large jet fleet, the trunkline operators 
have fortunately found the jet aircraft, not 
only a highly efficient unit of production, but 
& very profitable one. 

I think it is fair to say that one of the first 
consequences of the transition to Jets by the 
trunks, of a negative nature, was a distrac- 
tion on their part from the service needs 
of the smaller, intermediate city markets 
which were not among those points initially 
selected to receive jet service from the large 
four-engine aircraft. Within recent days this 
situation has been the subject of critical 
comment by Senator Monroney, chairman of 
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the Senate Aviation Subcommittee, with par- 
ticular reference to some of our larger in- 
land cities. But, as of today, It is reasonable 
to expect that trunk managements will vol- 
untarily attend to their service responsibili- 
ties in these smaller markets. 

In my opinion, two factors combine to sup- 
port the necessity of a conscious improve- 
ment of trunkline services in these areas. 
First, the excellent growth in traffic, both 
passenger and cargo and the consequent 
trunkline profits of record proportions, afford 
no valid reason for these public service en- 
titles not furnishing a product of excellence 
to their smaller traffic cities, most of which 
have been on their route systems for several 
decades and, in that sense, are not Johnny- 
come-latelys. Secondly, the acquisition of 
two- and three-engine jet aircraft adapted 
for the volume of traffic and shorter hauls 
involved at the so-called intermediate city 
markets should make for desirable, efficient 
and highly profitable jet service. 

The obligation of the trunk carriers to 
provide adequate air transport services at in- 
termediate cities is no less than their obliga- 
tion to provide the finest service in the denser 
transcontinental markets where we now find 
almost hourly schedules offering a wide choice 
of service class and prices and assurances to 
entertain you through astrovision, television, 
wide screen movies, stereophonic music or, at 
no extra charge, Just plain peace and solitude. 
This is all to the good at the moment, but 
it certainly must raise a question in the minds 
of a large segment of Americans who live in 
the nonhub cities as to why they cannot ex- 
pect from the same carriers just a little more 
in the way of attention to their basic trans- 
portation needs. I am sure that most of 
these folks would be content to buy their 
own movie tickets at the neighborhood the- 
ater if they could only get a good service 
at a decent price in their less glamorous 
travel markets, 

It seems to me that if the trunkline indus- 
try is to continue this encouraging growth 
and expansion, it cannot concentrate its 
exclusive attention om the traffic base avail- 
able in the top 100 pairs of points: These 
markets already have been highly stimulated 
by the provision of excellent jet service at 
attractive prices. It seems reasonable to 
expect that the expansion of the present 
traffic base would be most dramatic in the 
smaller traffic markets which have, as I in- 
dicated, not received the attention which I 
believe that they should receive in the future. 

Iam confident that the trunk carriers will 
receive enthusiastic support from the resi- 
dents of intermediate cities if they provide 
them with an improved service adapted to 
their true needs, 

I believe experience in the trunklines has 
shown that many of them have made money 
on their medium-size markets when they 
have conscientiously devoted appropriate at- 
tention to their service requirements. A 
growing trunkline industry must attract new 
categories of traffic which do not now move 
by alr and merely noting that 80 percent of 
our population has, as yet, never flown in- 
dleates that there is a vast reservoir of poten- 
tial business awaiting development. 

One fact which adds support to the expec- 
tation of an improved trunkline service at 
intermediate cities is the industrial dispersal 
evidenced throughout the country for vari- 
ous sociological and business reasons. More 
and more manufacturing and industrial 
plants are being located in the country. 
Urban population figures no longer represent 
a true index of a metrolopitan area. For 
example, the Allentown-Bethlehem-Easton 
urban population figures do not include al- 
most 200,000 of the over one-half million 

in the metropolitan area. This in- 
dustrial and manufacturing dispersal must 
be tied together by good transportation serv- 
ices and the location of new plants and fa- 
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cilities relies in important part upon the 
avallability of good transport services. All 
of these factors call for and will result, in my 
opinion, in the development of a heavy flow 
of commerce in twin- and three-engine air- 
craft to and from the medium-size cities 
which have long supported our trunkline 
industry. 

These thoughts are personal ones—and 
perhaps, rambling. But one central fact I 
would like to leave with you: with all our 
faults and all our delays, this country has 
developed the greatest and the best air 
transportation system in the world. Our 
aviation industry has met every challenge of 
the past. I am sure the industry can suc- 
cessfully conquer the problems yet remain- 
ing and those appearing on the horizon 
ahead. Let us, on this Air Transportation 
Day here in this important corner of Penn- 
sylvania, pledge our continuing, energetic 
support to them in this task. We dare not— 
we must not—fail, 


Eroding the Gold Standard 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. WENDELL WYATT 


OF OREGON 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, January 13, 1965 


Mr. WYATT. Mr. Speaker, by au- 
thority previously obtained, I submit a 
thoughtful analysis bearing on our Na- 
tion's gold standard problem, which ap- 
peared as an editorial in the Oregon 
Statesman, January 11, 1965, and which 
I believe, will be a valuable reference for 
Members of Congress: 

ERODING THE GOLD STANDARD 

While currency is not exchangeable for 
monetary gold and possession of gold is 
illegal, gold remains the base for our mone- 
tary system as it is the basis of exchange in 
international settlements. The trouble is, 
that trade expands at a far faster rate than 
the gold base increases. This raises doubts 
as to the adequacy of gold and encourages 
those who advocate going to a system of 
managed international currency. 

Last week the gold Issue got new agita- 
tion. France announced it would convert 
$150 million of its American credits into gold, 
withdrawing same from the United States. 
The U.S. Treasury announced it would honor 
the French demand and would honor other 
claims on gold which foreign holders of U.S. 
exchange might demand. At the same time 
it said it would ask Congress to change the 
law which calis for the backing of domestic 
currency with 25 percent in gold. The 
timing and terms of the request were not 
announced. This would increase the amount 
of gold to use in foreign settlements. 

The effect is, if the requirement of a per- 
centage of gold is wiped out, to put our cur- 
rency afloat, Its value would depend on how 
the US. dollar rated in foreign exchange. 
The ultimate measure would still be gold be- 
cause it is the common denominator which 
all nations respect. The danger lics in the 
lack of any restraining norm. The tempta- 
tion is strong for managers of currency to 
produce it in ample quantity. They can 
always find an excuse in the need to sustain 
business and support buying power. When 
the purchasing power of the currency deter!- 
orates, the temptation Is to increase the out- 
put of currency. Such a course of inflation 
usually ends in a deflationary smash. 

There is no ground for predicting Inflation 
is in prospect because we may drop the gold 
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reserve requirement. But if that action is 
taken, the only restraint on the credit 
balloon will be the intelligence and the 
courage of those who manage our financial 
affairs. This means that attention should 
be given toward achieving a balance in the 
national budget and to ending the continu- 
ing drain because of deficits in our interna- 
tional settlements. On the wisdom and skill 
employed in dealing with these matters our 
future economic health depends. 


San Diego: The Place To Stay 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 
HON. BOB WILSON 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, January 18, 1965 


Mr. BOB WILSON. Mr. Speaker, with 
great pride, I wish to direct the attention 
of my colleagues to the exceptional and 
brilliant development exhibited by San 
Diego, Calif. Iam proud of the example 
that wonderful city holds forth to the 
Nation and world, not only because it is 
my home, but because it illustrates how 
successful in developing itself a close-knit 
community can be. 

The following succinct comments 
about San Diego appeared in the Janu- 
ary 22, 1965, issue of Time magazine and 
I insert it here in the CONGRESSIONAL 
Recorp for each to review: 

Tre Crry: A Prace To Sray 


It had taken 4 years’ work and $21.5 mil- 
lion, but San Diegans were convinced that 
the evening had been worth it. For with the 
opening night of San Diego's impressive new 
Civic Theater last week, the community could 
look back with pride on an urban renewal 
program without parallel in the United 
States. It could also look forward to growth 
and progress that of late have eluded what 
was becoming California's problem city. 

San Diego (population 655,000) has every 
natural asset a city could ask. Set between 
rolling mountains and the sea, it boasts a 
magnificent natural harbor, a paradise for 
yachtsmen and a major port for the US. 
Navy. No smog sullies its air, no wastes pol- 
lute its waters. The climate is kindly (67° to 
70°) all year. It is a place that people dream 
of coming back to, and they do; the phone 
book is a virtual who was who of retired 
Navy and Marine Corps brass. To keep San 
Diego unspoiled, the city fathers long ago 
adopted rigid zoning laws. For decades, all 
attempts to attract new industry bogged 
down in the perennial controversy known 
locally as “geraniums versus smokestacks,” 
and geraniums were practically growing in 
the streets. 

As a result, San Diego over the years be- 
came a land of lotus eaters, so immersed in 
its happy, old-fashioned ways that the future 
seemed irrelevant. By failing to diversify its 
industrial base, the city by 1961 had saddled 
itself with a 7.5 percent unemployment rate, 
far higher than in nearby Los Angeles. 
Worse, for the long term, was the loss of 
Skilled workers as a result of cutbacks in the 
aerospace industry, their biggest employer. 
In 1960, when a group of businessmen got 
the results of an exhaustive study of the 
city's economic prospects, the outlook was so 
gloomy that, as one economist put it, “you 
could have cut the with a knife.” 

Not a single office building had gone up in 
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the center of the city since 1928, and the 
downtown area was a sleazy jungle of honky- 
tonks and arcades, Suburban shopping cen- 
ters had relentlessly whittled downtown re- 
tall volume; the city faced a 30-percent 
decline in sales revenue by 1962. A success- 
ful bond issue was as rare as snow. Despite 
35 separate attempts to build one, San Diego 
remained a city without a convention hall. 
In virtually every other sector of the economy 
from transit to schools, San Diego was lagging 
far pehind lesser and less-blessed cities. 
FACING FACTS 

The man who first suspected how far was 
Joseph E. Jessop, president of a chain of 
jewelry stores and the patriarch of a family 
that has been in San Diego since 1890. In 
1959, Jessop, who had already begun to move 
his own stores out to the suburbs, called 
together a group of 60 leading business- 
men to start facing the hard facts. “Up 
to this point,” Jessop recalls, “San Diego 
was only penny ante. If you asked them 
for a contribution, they wrote you a check 
for $200.” Jessop demanded—and got— 
$100,000 “for a start.” With it, om May 1, 
1959, they formed San Diegans, Inc. 

The group's first project was an attempt 
to revitalize the downtown area by building 
an ambitious complex to serve as a center 
for the city's cultural, financial, and admin- 
istrative activities. Financing was a prob- 
lem. Government-aided urban renewal was 
considered too controversial for ultracon- 
servative San Diego, one of the only two 
counties in California carried by Goldwater. 
A bond issue, which by State law requires a 
two-thirds majority to carry, was certain to 
be beaten. So San Diegans, Inc., made an 
outright gift of $1.5 million to the city, which 
agreed to borrow the rest of the project's 
$21.5 million cost from its own employees’ 
pension fund. 

Functional L: Finally after 2 years of tear- 
ing down and building up, San Diego's func- 
tional, L-shaped concourse is now complete. 
The complex includes an 1l-story parking 
garage and flanked by a pleasant terrace, a 
capacious convention and exhibit hall, a 14- 
story city administrative building, and the 
elegant, 3,000-seat civic theater, which will 
also house the city’s symphony orchestra and 
a brandnew opera company. 

Since San Diegans, Inc., began its work, 
nearly $90 million has been invested in the 
downtown area in building and restoration. 
The city’s success has inspired other groups 
to deal similarly with problem neighbor- 
hoods. High-powered citizens’ committees 
have also been formed to attract industry, 
rehabilitate the transit system, overhaul city 
finances. San Diegans, Inc., which has spent 
a total of $73,500 in surveys, has com- 
pleted a building-by-building blueprint for 
redevelopment of 74 more downtown blocks. 

Thus San Diego has worked its way out of 
lotusland on its own terms. The city has 
yet to seek a single cent of redevelopment 
money from the Federal Government. With- 
out going soft on smokestacks, San Diego in 
2 years has more than doubled the number 
of research and development plants in the 
area. Investment in new industry rose from 
$440,000 in 1963 to $4 million last year, 
while 3 big junior colleges and a Uni- 
versity of California campus with a pro- 
jected enrollment of 27,000 in 20 years have 
just been completed. 

Perhaps the most important gain of all is 
intangible. San Diego, as banker Ewart 
Goodwin pointed out last week, has learned 
under pressure to harness “the mutual power 
of the community.” Said he: “Business 
needs the authority of government and gov- 
ernment needs business as a salesman.” As 
a result, San Diego today is not only a nice 
place to come back to; it is a place to stay, 
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Gov. Mark O. Hatfield’s Legislative 
Message 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. WENDELL WYATT 


OF OREGON 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, January 13, 1965 


Mr. WYATT. Mr. Speaker, I present 
to you herewith the preamble of the 
message of our great Governor, Mark 
O. Hatfield, to the opening session of 
the Legislature of the State of Oregon. 

Despite the great damages suffered by 
the citizenry of the State of Oregon in 
the recent storm and flood disaster, our 
farsighted, capable, and realistic Gov- 
ernor has set forth in his message worthy 
goals capable of achievement by State 
government. These he proposes with 
no raise in taxes and no new taxes. 

I am proud that my State continues 
on a pay-as-you-go basis. 

The preamble follows: 

THe GREATER PROGRESS 


Mr. President, Mr. Speaker, members of 
the 53d legislative assembly, 40 days ago 


' when I presented the biennial budget, no one 


could foresee the havoc that was beyond the 
horizon. Many parts of our State have been 
torn asunder with the loss of lives, millions 
of dollars in land and building damage, and 
inconvenience in travel, communications, 
heat, shelter, lights and water, as well as dis- 
ruptions of commerce and industry. 

The impact on the budget, both in terms 
of unexpected tures and in un- 
realized revenue, is not yet clearly known. 
Not enough facts are in; nor will they be, in 
terms of individuals, for some time and 
probably not before this legislature must 
make hard decisions. 

But even in view of the temporary setback 
which the forces of nature dealt us, it does 
not appear that we need an increase in the 
income tax, Our generally high level of 
prosperity during the past 6 years has been 
such that not only can we live within our 
income but, in so doing, we may reach out 
for worthwhile goals to provide our citizens 
with the greater - 

It would be tempting, meeting as we are 
with the echo of disaster still in. 
our ears, to do only that which can be de- 
monstrably connected to the immediate 
needs. But we would be untrue to our heri- 
tage if we did not apply ourselves to the 
long view, to chart a course for those who 
are to follow. 

This is the eighth regular session of the 
biennial assembly with which I have en- 
joyed some association, When you convene 
2 years hence my connection will be but 
momentary. My experience confirms what 
observers of the political scene have long 
known: that an idea implanted in one ses- 
sion or one decade may not take root for 
years. It has been in this spirit that each 
of my messages to you has contained rec- 
ommendations blending factors of imme- 
diacy and ultimacy. Some you have en- 
acted; some you have deferred; some you 
have rejected; some you have improved. 
Such is the responsibility of each of us in 
our coequal, coordinate branches of Gov- 
ernment; mine to recommend, yours to act, 
react, reject, modify or initiate on your own. 

You have had my budget recommendations 
for over a month. Your Joint Ways and 
Means Committee has been meeting for 2 
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weeks. You have access to the nearly 20,000 
words of my previous messages and there 
has been placed at your desk a list of spe- 
cific recommendations for your considera- 
tion at this legislative session. I trust you 
will give these recommendations the same 
attention they would have received had they 
been presented orally. My remarks today 
provide a perspective for these recommenda- 
tions as we take a look at the Oregon that 
is and the Oregon we hope may be. 

It will soon be 20 years since the end of 
hostilities in World War II. Some of the 
scientific leaps forward were undreamed of 
when the first atomic bomb was detonated. 
These advances. in technology have far out- 
paced our social maturation. Thirteen Asian 
and thirty-three African nations have be- 
come independent since 1945. Yet, inade- 
quate preparedness for this new indepen- 
dence is the heart of some of today's inter- 
national frictions, We know how to produce 
more and more foodstuff from less and less 
earth with fewer and fewer hands but we 
have yet to learn how to handle its dis- 
tribution without jeopardizing the market. 
We have raised our standards of living to 
new heights for the majority of our citizens, 
vet poverty prevails to such an extent we 
are watching a rebirth of a type of Civilian 
Conservation of depression days. The 
ability of man to design and construct ma- 
chines to do man’s work has been so suc- 
cessful that what might be a blessing fosters 
numerous dislocations of distressing personal 
impact. 

Oregon has thus far been spared some of 
the headaches and heartaches of other areas 
of our Nation. Because more people sought 
gold, or sunshine, or oranges, or Hollywood, 
we have not experienced the population ex- 
plosion of our southern neighbor or of many 
other States. Our freeways are relatively et- 
fective, the air we breathe is relatively clean, 
our scenery relatively unspoiled, our colleges 
and universities are not yet of multiversity 
magintude, We took enlightened and hu- 
manitarian civil rights action long ago. 
Should our population ratios change percep- 
tibly in the years ahead, the laws are on 
the books. In only one locality is there even 
the potential for sharp racial tensions and 
there a study in depth has charted a course 
for calm, deliberate, and effective action, 
preventive rather than corrective. 

At this particular juncture in our history, 
we dare not be content with the status quo. 
Whether we like it or not, Oregon is in a 
competitive age, State with State, in many 
fields of endeavor. It behooves us to make 
the most of our assets, to correct our Habill- 
ties to the extent possible, to discover ways 
of taking full advantage of the opportunities 
as they appear, 

There are those among us, and there may 
be a considerable number, who yearn for the 
good old days—the days of the boardwalk, 
the horse and buggy, and the kerosene lamp. 
Some would prefer that the population shrink 
back to what used to be. They want lights 
but not the dams to disturb the fish, inside 
Plumbing but not the sewage charge, cars 
to get from here to there but not so many 
that traffic slows them down. 

Today, Oregon is the geographical center 
of the United States. An astronaut climbed 
our lava beds because it is thought they ap- 
proximate the moon; off our seacoast, the 
depths of the ocean are plumbed to uncover 
their mysteries and oll is sought with new 
zest; at Boardman a space age enterprise 
prepares to make new testings and at Tongue 
Point the war on poverty becomes the activity 
of a facility built for another kind of war; 
the skylines of our cities change dally with 
new structures and the economic pulse of our 
largest metropolitan center is reflected 
throughout the State. 

Now, let us look at competitive factors that 
place barriers on the road to the greater 
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progress. In some of these, courtesy, com- 
monsense, and putting the public interest 
ahead of personal motives will meld competi- 
tion into cooperation. In other situations 
the barriers are such you will have to make 
decisions of momentous magnitude, and sig- 
nificant consequence, requiring courage and 
statesmanship, 

We face competition with the 15,000 pub- 
lic and private agencies in other States spend- 
ing a quarter of a billion dollars annually 
to attract industry. There are those who 
would lure away our university graduates 
after our taxes have educated them. There 
are those who look with envy upon the abun- 
dance of our water, as they contrast ours 
with their own lands. There are the ele- 
ments themselves which we are still learning 
to control and use for human good, not hu- 
man harm. There is competition within the 
structure of government which, if misdi- 
rected, can bleed taxpayers in needless du- 
plication. There is competition for tourist 
dollars which can be won and retained 
by hospitality and coordinated effort. There 
is competition with the educational tradi- 
tlons that defy the cry for the changes nec- 
essary if we are to meet the gigantic enroll- 
ment challenge. There is competition for 
foreign markets. 

There is competition that arises from the 
fact that ballooning population has increased 
our numbers at both ends of the age scale— 
more and more young not yet contributing 
to the economic sphere and more and more 
senior citizens with only nominal income, if 
any * * both supported by the relatively 
smaller group in the income-earning age 
categories. This is the simplified economic 
root of the revenue problem of most State 
and local governments, 

And there will be competition within this 
legislature as you face decisions together. 
There is competition for your ear and for the 
State's purse string. To put this particular 
competition in context let us ever remember 
that the farmer’s problem, so real to legisla- 
tors from a rural district, is a problem for us 
all by the time his produce arrives at the 
marketplace. The traffic congestion of Port- 
land, in which a legislator from that area 
finds himself every workday of the week, 
merits the attention of each of us, just as 
those who live along a completed freeway 
have a moral obligation to those who traverse 
substandard roads. 

Vocational training and rehabilitation 
measures and graduate research programs are 
all needed, not only in striking at poverty 
but adjusting to automation and attracting 
new industry. The backward and the gifted 
who compete for the teacher's time are equal- 
ly worthy of your time and action. 

And the competition does not end with 
these listings. There is competition between 
party and party and within party itself. 
There may even be competition between 
house and senate. 

The greater progress can be attained only 
if we resolve these potentials for stalemate 
and stagnation. 

Oregon's. fertile fields can feed far more 

than now. benefit from our toll. 
Oregon's water statesmanship can lead the 
way toward a morally justifiable, politically 
practical solution to the extremes of abun- 
dance and want. Oregon's educational aspi- 
rations can make better use of all our 
resources while pushing ever higher our 
standard of excellence. Oregon can pioneer 
in county-city cooperation, in county con- 
solidation, and in pacing the Nation to more 
efficiently serve the overburdened taxpayer. 
Oregon's State government can be reshaped 
to meet the needs of the day rather than 
carrying over the antiquated ways of yester- 
year. Oregon can be Known as a State that 
thinks so much of each individual that it ex- 
tends a helping hand when one is down and 
out, but always with an eye toward restoring 
his self-esteem by showing him how to stand 
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again on his own two feet. Tomorrow's 
Oregon, not dependent upon huge Federal 
contracts or on a single industry, must con- 
stantly strive to diversify its economic life, 
seasonally and geographically. Oregon, not 
long from now, will be discovered by new 
millions as a great vacationland. It can be 
an Oregon whose planning for decades of de- 
velopment kept the sir free, the water pure, 
the scenery visible, the traffic moving, the 
school graduates staying, the labor force 
working, the whole population enjoying a 
distinctive way of life in an ideal setting and 
under conditions which would be the envy 
of the Nation. 

In this year of 1965 you have an opportu- 
nity to write an epochal chapter in the his- 
tory of the greater progress of Oregon. It 
will require skill, determination, courage, 
and the cordiality of men and women who 
are of good will. Not only will the Orego- 
nians who have entrusted their destiny to 
you be appraising your efforts, but we will 
be visited this year by the 14 Governors of 
the other Western States, who have honored 
me with their chairmanship, and by your 
legislative counterparts from throughout the 
Nation. 

The reputation of the State of Oregon has 
been bulit from our earliest days on a foun- 
dation of enlightenment, of humanitarian- 
ism, and of conservation. Let us from this 
session, with the guidance of Almighty God, 
provide for our Oregon the dynamic policies 
which will achieve the greater progress. To- 
ward this goal I invite your dedication—and 
pledge you mine, 


Mrs. Polly Firestone, an Outstanding 
American 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ALPHONZO BELL 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, January 18, 1965 


Mr. BELL. Mr. Speaker, Los Angeles 
mourns the death of Mrs. Polly Fire- 
stone, who passed away on January 10. 
Mrs. Bell and I join with thousands of 
friends and admirers in extending heart- 
felt sympathy to her husband and family. 

Polly Firestone was one of the most 
outstanding and well-liked women in the 
Los Angeles area. Intelligent, attractive, 
highly capable, personable; cultured, and 
creative, she was an unselfish civic 
worker, a talented artist, and, perhaps 
most important, a devoted and loving 
wife and mother. 

Those of us who knew Polly admired 
her for the many qualities which gained 
for her the respect she so well deserved. 
She was able to see solutions and effect 
them quickly, yet she was able to work 
well with others. She had a natural dig- 
nity, tact, and modesty, yet she was warm 
and charming. 

The tribute which appeared in the 
January 11 edition of the Los Angeles 
Times details Mrs. Firestone’s many 
achievements. Under unanimous con- 
sent, I reprint portions of it here. It 
is but a small indication of the loss suf- 
fered by the many people who felt the 
benefits of her selfless contributions: 

Mrs. Polly Curtis Firestone, 55, socially 
prominent wife of Industrialist Leonard K. 
Firestone, died Sunday of cancer at her Bev- 
erly Hills home. 
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She had been in Ill health for several 
years. 

Mrs. Firestone moved to Los Angeles in 
1943 with her husband, president of the Fire- 
stone Tire & Rubber Co. of California, and 
had been active in community affairs and 
charitable work prior to her illness. 

She and Firestone * * * were founding 
members of the Music Center and founding 
benefactors of the new Los Angeles County 
Museum of Art, where they established the 
Polly Firestone Gallery. 

Mrs. Firestone was a noted amateur artist 
and had painted award-winning canvases 
for the last 10 years. 

In 1951 she was named a director of Las 
Madrinas and in 1953 was appointed a vice 
president of the organization. 

Mrs, Firestone also served as a member 
of the Women's Committee for the Los An- 
geles Philharmonic Orchestra and was a 
founding member of the Auxiliary of Good 
Samaritan Hospital. 

She was married to Firestone, third son 
of Harvey S. Firestone, founder of the Fire- 
stone Tire & Rubber Co., in September 1932. 

They lived in Akron, Ohio, for a number of 
years where Mrs. Firestone also was active 
in charitable work before coming to Los 
Angeles. í 

Mrs. Firestone was a native of South Or- 
ange, N.J., where she was a member of a wide- 
ly known family. 


The House Small Business Committee 
Reports to the Congress 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


HON. JOE L. EVINS 


OF TENNESSEE 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, January 18, 1965 


Mr. EVINS of Tennessee. Mr. Speak- 
er, the hearings, studies, and reports of 
the House Small Business Committee 
during the 88th Congress are summar- 
ized in the current issue of my weekly 
newsletter, Capitol Comments. 

The reports contain many recom- 
mendations directed to the attention of 
the 89th Congress, in consonance with 
the declared policy of the Congress that 
our Federal Government should protect 
and promote the interests of American 
small business. 


The newsletter summarizing the actiy- 
ities and recommendations of the House 
Select Committee on Small Business dur- 
ing the 88th Congress, on which I had the 
honor of serving as chairman, are in- 
cluded in the Appendix of the RECORD 
under unanimous consent. 

The newsletter article follows: 

House SMALL BUSINESS COMMITTEE CALLS FOR 
ACTION ON WIDE RANGE OF PROBLEMS 

Approximately 80 specific recommenda- 
tions for actions dealing constructively with 
Major problems of American small business 
are set forth in the House Small Business 
Committee's final report on its work during 
the 88th Congress. 

The House Small Business Committee, on 
which your Representative serves as chair- 
man, summarized in this report the com- 
prehensive studies and investigations of the 
full committee and its subcommittees during 
the last Congress. This report (H. Rept. 
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No. 1944) has been made public and is avail- 
able in printed form upon request, along 
with five other new reports of the com- 
mittee. 


The other reports, which discuss in detall 


some of the matters summarized in the 
final report, include: 

Small Business Administration, its orga- 
nization and operation: Seventeen recom- 
mended steps to make this important Federal 
agency more helpful and effective are out- 
lined in House Report No. 1935. Included 
is the recommendation that Congress 
promptly consider supplementary appropria- 
tions to the revolving fund in order that the 
SBA's financial assistance program not be 
curtailed. 

The SBA has a revolving fund of $1.6 billion 
through which more than $2.5 billion in 
loans has been made available to small busi- 
ness firms since this program was estab- 
lished in 1953 by Congress. There are today 
more than 4.6 million small businesses in 
the United States representing better than 
90 percent of American business. 

Small business investment program: House 
Report No. 1934 makes numerous recom- 
mendations designed to strengthen this 
financial assistance program, under which 
privately owned, and operated 
investment corporations make equity capital 
and long-term loans available to small busi- 
ness firms. More than 10,000 concerns have 
received over one-half billion dollars in such 
assistance since this program was established 
by Congress. 

Dual distribution: House Report No. 1943 
covers testimony recelved from small busi- 
nessmen in 46 Industries co the im- 
pact upon small business of dual distribu- 
tion and vertical integration. This is one 
of the most comprehensive studies ever made 
of small business distributional problems. 

Government procurement: House Report 
No. 1937 outlines 15 administrative actions 
which should be taken by various Govern- 
ment departments and agencies to insure 
that small business obtains a fair share of the 
Federal Government's procurement dollars. 

Lumber standards; House Report No. 1936 
is based on the subcommittee hearings that 
were held in response to complaints of small 
businessmen in the U.S. softwood lumber 
industry that new size standards would have 
harmful effects on their business. The 
subcommittee recommended that the De- 
partment of Commerce reconstitute the 
American Lumber Standards Committee so 
as to provide broader representation on this 
advisory panel. 

Our committee’s final report includes 
chapters on each of the subjects covered in 
the five separate reports, together with in- 
formative chapters on taxation, tax-exempt 
foundations, small business problems in ur- 
ban areas, the economy and small business, 
corporate mergers, and the monopoly prob- 
lem. 

A chapter on small business and foreign 
trade, based on extensive hearings conducted 
in 1963, is another of the significant sections 
of our committee's final report. A chapter 
is devoted also to the Federal Trade Commis- 
slon's advisory opinion on joint ads. This 
relates to our committee's work which re- 
sulted in the reversal of an adverse FTC de- 
cision on joint advertising by retailers-—a 
reversal beneficial to druggists, hardware- 
men, merchants, and other small business 
retailers. 

In sum, the committee's reports for the 
88th Congress make available a vast store 
of vital information to all who are concerned 
with the problems and the welfare of Amer- 
ican small business. Copies of each of these 
reports are available without charge upon 
request to your or the House 
ae Business Committee, Washington 25, 
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How Chicago District Changed From 
Republican to Democratic Stronghold 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. BARRATT O’HARA 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, January 18, 1965 


Mr. O'HARA of Illinois. Mr. Speaker, 
few, if any, of the States of the Union 
are more equitably divided into congres- 
sional districts than is Illinois. There 
are 24 congressional districts in Illinois, 
and the population of each of 12 districts, 
according to the 1960 census, was be- 
tween 350,000 and 400,000. 

How closely population compares in- 
districts both in Chicago and downstate 
is shown by the census figures from the 
downstate 21st District, represented by 
Co! Gray, with a population of 
263,196, a bare 2,300 under the 365,525 
population of the Chicago-based 2d 
District, which I have the honor to rep- 
resent, and about 10,600 over the popula- 
tion of the downstate 22d District, rep- 
resented by Congressman SPRINGER, and 
24,000 over the population of the down- 
state 17th District, which is represented 
by the distinguished, and I might add the 
ageless and fadeless minority whip, the 
gentleman from Illinois [Mr. ARENDS]. 

Four only of the Illinois districts have 
populations exceeding 500,000—the 10th 
District, represented by Congressman 
COLLIER topping the list with 552,582. 

CHICAGO A DEMOCRATIC STRONGHOLD 


Chicago is strongly a Democratic city 
because the regular Democratic organi- 
zation, headed by Mayor Richard J. 
Daley, functions on the principle that 
good and honest, efficient, and courteous 
service to the people is good politics. In 
the Second District, which I have repre- 
sented in the administrations of four 
Presidents of the United States, and to 
the electors of which I am forever in- 
debted and deeply and humbly grateful, 
are the University of Chicago, the Head- 
quarters of the 5th U.S. Army, the great 
Museum of Science, Art, and Industry, 
the steel mills, and I have been told more 
churches and synagogues than any simi- 
lar area in the world. Every ethnic seg- 
ment of the American population is well 
and numerously represented in the Sec- 
ond District. 

I know of no district in the United 
States that offers a more exciting and 
rewarding challenge to the student of 
American politics and the tides and 
trends that determine the fate of parties 
and the course of the Nation. 

DISTRICT ONCE A GOP STRONGHOLD 


In my young manhood the Second Dis- 
trict of Illinois was one of the strongest 
Republican districts in the Nation, and 
in some elections topped them all in the 
size of its Republican majority. It is 
true that the district has been changed 
several times since then, but Hyde Park 
and most of Kenwood always have been 
in the Second District; and in the old 
days, Hyde Park and Kenwood were so 
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Republican that it was hard to spot a 
Democrat. I think there were only two 
other Democrats in the precinct where 
I voted when I was Lieutenant Governor 
of Illinois and living on Everett Avenue 
in Hyde Park, near the present home of 
Democratic Ward Committeeman Kor- 
shak. 


Hyde Park is in the present fifth ward; 
Kenwood is largely in the 28 precincts 
in the fourth ward that remain in the 
Second Congressional District. In 1964, 
the fifth ward voted 24,806 to 4,231 to 
retain a Democratic Congressman and 
the 28 Kenwood precincts in the fourth 
ward voted 10,972 to 1,546. Fifty years 
ago it might have been the other way 
around. 

Here are the official figures of the 28 
precincts in the fourth ward, the alder- 
man and ward committeeman of which is 
the Honorable Claude W. B. Holman: 
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Please note that in the 55th precinct 
the vote was 288 to 2, which I would call 
almost a perfect score. How the two dis- 
senters got away from that Democratic 
precinct captain, I have no explanation. 
Please note, too, that in the 20th pre- 
cinct, with 414 voting the way that 
brought gladness to my heart, only 7 
voted the other way. And 496 to 10 in 
the 25th precinct, 503 to 15 in the 59th 
precinct, 651 to 15 in the 17th precinct, 
430 to 13 in the 56th precinct, and on 
and on and on in the march of democ- 
racy under Committeeman Holman and 
his 4th ward stalwarts. 

The best Republican precincts were 
the 29th and 63d. The former gave me 
244 votes and by Republican opponent 
196. The latter gave me 549, my op- 
ponent 264. 

FIFTH-WARD RETURNS 

Committeeman of the fifth ward is 
Hon. Marshall Korshak, former State 
senator with an outstanding record, 
present trustee of the santitary district 
and a topflight member of the Chicago 
bar. Here are the 1964 returns by pre- 
cincts in the congressional election: 
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O'Hara Scannell 

362 10 

26 167 

409 30 

482 25 

424 15 

472 33 

407 5¹ 

37¹ 125 

418 121 

266 183 

319 l4 

340 124 

228 101 

40 181 

350 138 

266 70 

348 53 

468 18 

19 361 12 
20 304 89 
21 360 14 
22 404 53 
px} D1 22 
24 us 158 
25 233 35 
26 372 78 
27 365 102 
23 376 16 
29 206 10 
30 413 137 
31 405 16 
32 333 25 
33 376 115 
3A 512 2A 
35 183 125 
36 568 2t 
37 302 131 
38 312 157 
39 121 235 
40 233 113 
ál 255 117 
42 375 110 
43 318 135 
44 407 17 
45 530 52 
46 304 9 
47 360 66 
48 417 23 
49 47 16 
50 441 14 
51 416 42 
52 390 55 
53 425 16 
5 527 2 
55 13 25 
56 484 10 
57 ‘BL 17 
58 497 13 
59 349 104 
60 473 10 
61 456 15 
62 4% 14 
63 342 29 
64 487 9 
WWW 24. 800 4,231 


Please note, as I have with pride and 
appreciation, that 487 to 9 in the 64th 
precinct, that 484 to 10 in the 56th pre- 
cinct, that 362 to 10 in the 1st precinct, 
424 to 15 in the 5th precinct, 441 to 14 in 
the 50th precinct, 568 to 21 in the 36th 
precinct, and on and on and on in the 
march of democracy under Committee- 
man Korshak and the precinct stalwarts 
of the 5th ward. 

There are 64 precincts in the 5th ward. 
One of the 64, the 39th precinct, went 
for my Republican opponent by a vote of 
121 to 235. The next best Republican 
precinct was the 10th precinct, in which 
the Republican nominee received 183 to 
my 266. 

SEVENTH-WARD RETURNS 

Democratic committeeman of the 
seventh ward is the Honorable James A. 
Ronan, Democartic State chairman, 
member of Governor Kerner’s cabinet, 
and one of the Democratic leaders in 
Illinois. This has been the ward of my 
residence for close to half a century. 
When I started running for Congress, 
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the seventh ward was concededly Repub- 
lican territory, but more and more came 
over to the Democratic side, the Demo- 
cratic vote in 1964 setting the Democratic 
high water mark. Here are the returns 


by precincts in the 1964 congressional 
election: 
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Please note with mẹ the 420 to 18 in 
the 2d precinct, the 462 to 28 in the Ist 
precinct, the 529 to 33 in the 3d precinct, 
the 392 to 27 in the 93d precinct, and on 
and on and on in the march of democ- 
racy under Committeeman Ronan and 
the precinct stalwarts of the 7th ward. 

Best Republican precinct was the 
home precinct of the Republican nom- 
inee, the 33d, which gave him 365 votes 
to my 187. There are 93 precincts in 
the fifth ward. They divide 73 Demo- 
cratic, 20 Republican. 

EIGHTH-WARD RETURNS 


Until the last reapportionment, all the 
eighth ward was in the Second Congres- 
sional District and when I was first 
elected to the Congress, it was the 
strongest Republican ward of the dis- 
trict. Later, it became Democratic. 
The 31 precincts that remained in the 
Second District after the 1960 reappor- 
tionment, however, were inclined to go 
Republican, In 1962, I carried them by 
about 25 votes, 1 of 2 Democratic nom- 
- Inees who cleared the hurdle. In 1964, I 
was thankful to carry 24 of the precincts 
and to come close in the remaining 7. 
Here are the official figures: 
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Please note the 369 to 89 in the 27th 
Precinct, the 362 to 103 in the 22d pre- 
einct, the 342 to 112 in the 20th precinct. 
Best Republican precinct was the 85th, 
which gave my opponent 296 to my 179. 

Russell O'Brien is the Democratic com- 
mitteeman of the eighth ward, one of my 
longtime friends, as is his predecessor, 
James Sullivan, who as one of the then 
governing group sponsored my congres- 
sional candidacy in 1948 and earlier, in 
1912, had rung doorbells for me as a 
Candidate for Lieutenant Governor. 

Hon. James Condon, former associate 
of mine in the office of the corporation 
Counsel of Chicago, is the alderman of 
the eighth ward. Russell DeBow, for- 
Merly associated with me in the repre- 
Sentation of the Second District, and now 
On the staff of Mayor Daley, is an im- 
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NINTH-WARD RETURNS 

Ward committeeman of the ninth 
ward is the Honorable Leslie V. Beck, 
clerk of the appellate court. He is one 
of my oldest and dearest friends. Alder- 
man of the ward is the Honorable Domi- 
nic J. Lupo, who has established an en- 
during record by his hard work and his 
willingness to give a tireless and helping 
hand on all worthy occasions. The Hon- 
orable Michael Hinko, onetime Demo- 
cratic nominee for Congress and pres- 
ently my personal representative, is a 
resident of the ninth ward. 

Here are the returns by precincts from 
the ninth ward: 
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Please note, as certainly have I, the 463 
to 15 in the 24th precinct, the 345 to 7 in 
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precinct, the 493 to 12 in the 42d pre- 
cinct, the 329 to 9 in the 5ist precinct, 
and on and on and on in the march of 
democracy under Committeeman Beck 
and the precinct stalwarts of the 9th 


ward. 
TENTH-WARD RETURNS 

Stanley Zima is the new ward com- 
mitteeman of the 10th ward, succeeding 
the late Emil Pacini, It is no exaggera- 
tion to say that no party leader ever 
made a better showing in his first major 
campaign. He mapped and sparked the 
campaign that carried the 10th ward by 
a close 2-to-1 majority. There are 70 
precincts in the 10th ward and all but 6 
went Democratic. Here are the figures 
of the congressional election by pre- 
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Please note the 369 to 9 in the 53d 
precinct, the 433 to 28 in the 43d pre- 


Portant member of the eighth-ward the 27th precinct, the 406 to 11 in the cinct, the 432 to 31 in the 20th precinct, 


28th precinct, the 350 to 10 in the 33d 


and on and on and on in the march of 
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democracy under Committeeman Zima 
and the precinct stalwarts of the 10th 
ward, not forgetting the great and in- 
vincible State legislative team of Daniel 
Dougherty, Nick Svalina, and Henry 
Leonard, and the steamworkers who 
have never been found wanting. My 
deepest thanks again to them, one and 
all, and to Joe LaMotte and Al Towers, 
who worked day and night with tireless 
dedication, and all the others this ex- 
pression of a gratitude that will never 
9 05 TIDES AND TRENDS IN POLITICS 

Mr. Speaker, in our high schools and 
colleges there is a healthy growth in 
political interest. The civic studies in 
our high schools and the courses in polit- 
ical science in our colleges have an ever- 
widening appeal to our youth. What 
makes our democracy click? What are 
the forces that bring changes to the 
status quo, how are they aroused, and 
concentrated into voter action? What 
is the how, when, and where of politics? 
I sincerely hope that the story of the 
Second District in Illinois, a district that 
in the span of my lifetime has changed 
from a Republican to a Democratic 
stronghold will make some contribution 
to better understanding of American 
politics and the tides and trends that de- 
termine the fate of parties and the 
course of the Ship of State. 


The 10th Anniversary of the 
U.S. Nuclear Navy 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. CHET HOLIFIELD 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, January 18, 1965 


Mr. HOLIFIELD. Mr. Speaker, on 
January 14 the President awarded the 
Enrico Fermi Award to Admiral Rick- 
over. It is most appropriate that this 
award was made as we are observing the 
10th anniversary of the U.S. Nuclear 
Navy. 

When the Atomic Energy Commission 
announced the selection of Adm. H. G. 
Rickover as the recipient of the Enrico 
Fermi Award on November 21, 1964, in 
a public statement, I indicated my great 
rh at the receipt of this news. I 

In my opinion, Admiral Rickover has done 
more to further the development and uses of 
atomic energy than most of the prior recip- 
ients of this award. I believe his selection 
for the highest honor in the atomic energy 
field has been long overdue. 


Mr. Speaker, I would like to include in 
the Recorp at this point the President’s 
remarks when he presented the award to 
Admiral Rickover and Admiral Rick- 
over's response. 

I would also like to include the Atomic 
Energy Commission's November 21, 1964, 
announcement of the selection of Ad- 
miral Rickover for this award. This an- 
nouncement also contains a biographical 
sketch of Admiral Rickover which lists 
some of his outstanding accomplish- 
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ments and a list of some of the honors 

which Admiral Rickover had earned and 

received previously: 

REMARKS BY PRESIDENT LYNDON B. JOHNSON 
UPON PRESENTATION OF ENRICO FERMI AWARD 
For 1964 ro Vice Anm. H. G. RICKOvER, U.S. 
NAVY, THE WHITE HOUSE, JANUARY 14, 1965 


Admiral Rickover, it is a gratifying pleas- 
ure to participate in this ceremony recogniz- 
ing your contributions to our Nation's se- 
curity—and to our peaceful economic growth 
in the future, 

The citation of this eighth Enrico Fermi 
Award states: 

“For engineering and administrative lead- 
ership in the development of safe and reliable 
nuclear power and its successful application 
to our national security and economic 
needs.“ 

In just 8 days, we shall be celebrating the 
10th anniversary of the first sea voyage of 
a nuclear-powered submarine—the Nautilus. 
The Nation is grateful for your courageous 
and dedicated role in that historic develop- 
ment, 

Over the 10 years since, the Nautilus has 
been joined by more than 50 other nuclear- 
powered naval vessels. Today our nuclear 
fleet numbers 22 attack submarines, 29 
Polaris submarines, and 3 surface ships. 
Together these nuclear-powered vessels have 
traveled a total of more than 4,300,000 miles 
on patrol for peace and freedom. 

Your personal leadership has made an 
invaluable contribution to our national se- 
curity—and to our capacity for keeping the 
peace. 

Your personal dedication to excellence— 
your personal faith in the future—offer ex- 
amples which this Nation must emulate if 
we are to fulfill the potential that is ours. 

In no fleld is the promise—and the chal- 
lenge—more exciting that the peaceful po- 
tential of nuclear power. 

Beyond the present naval applications, 
perhaps there may be much broader hori- 
zons for nuclear power on the high seas. 
I hope the day will come when nuclear power 
will be so economical for our merchant ships 
that the American Maritime Fleet will once 
again become preeminent—with a new gen- 
eration of swift longrange nuclear-powered 
vessels. 

You were instrumental in the construction 
of the world's first large nuclear generating 
station at Shippingport, Pa., in 1957. From 
that beginning, we are now able fo foresee 
the day—only 15 years away—when we shall 
have some 70 million kilowatts of installed 
capacity from nuclear power generation sta- 
tions. 

I look forward to the day when this great 
energy resource can be applied to desalting 
the sea, assuring us the additional fresh 
water needed for our growing population and 
expanding industries. In these important 
years you have played a role of first impor- 
tance In helping us to understand and use 
more rationally the great force of nuclear 
energy. It is often overlooked that your 
many accomplishments and contributions 
have been made while in the service of your 
Government. Your achievements and your 
career should stand as an example to the 
many present and future Government per- 
sonnel that there is a large job that can be 
done—and that a job well done Is recognized. 

For these significant contributions to our 
national security and growth, I am privileged 
to present to you—on behalf of the Atomic 
Energy Commission and the people of the 
United States—the Enrico Fermi Award for 
1964. 

Remarks BY Vick Ab. H. G. Rickover, U.S. 
Navy, THE Enrico FERMI AWARD CEREMONY, 
THE WHITE House, January 14, 1965 
Thank you, Mr. President. I had the privi- 

lege of knowing Enrico Fermi. I admired 

him greatly for his scientific achievements 
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and because he was a singularly warmhearted 
human being. To be a recipient of the 
award established in his name moves mé 
deeply. 

I have always felt that in honoring a per- 
son we must remember that all human 
achievement flows not only from individual 
effort but from associative effort as well. 
We, the living, are heirs to all the ideas and 
accomplishments of every human being who 
has ever lived. Nowhere is this more true 
than in the never-ending quest for new 
knowledge and for new ways to put this 
knowledge to practical use. 

The developer of a new technology starts 
at the current technical level and seeks to 
raise it so as to profit from new scientific 
discoveries. By its very nature, this is a 
cooperative endeavor. Had our nuclear ship 
program not received the firm and constant 
support of the Congressional Joint Commit- 
mittee on Atomic Energy and of the Atomic 
Energy Commission, we would not today have 
a fleet of nuclear submarines and surface 
ships. 

The naval reactors group which I am priyi- 
leged to head designs the powerplants of 
these ships and supervises their construction 
and operation. This task is shared by all 
members of the group. The actual building 
of these plants is carried out by private 
industry working under close supervision and 
to the exacting standards necessitated by 
the nature of the atom. 

In gratefully accepting this award I do 80 
on behalf of the dedicated men and women 
in the laboratories, the factories, and the 
shipyards who build our ships, as well a5 
the brave men who serve in them. All work 
long and hard to make it possible for the 
United States to have an effective and ready 
nuclear navy. 

Vice Ap, H. G. Rickover To RECEIVE AEC'S 
Enrico FERMI AWARD FOR 1964 

The Atomic Energy Commission has se- 
lected Vice Adm. H. G. Rickover as recipient 
of the Enrico Fermi Award for 1964 in recog- 
nition of his outstanding engineering and 
administrative leadership in the development 
of safe and reliable nuclear power and its 
successful application to our national secu- 
rity and economic needs. The award consists 
of a gold medal, a citation, and $25,000. 

Admiral Rickover is the first engineer-ad-. 
ministrator and the eighth person to receive 
the award, named for the late Enrico Fermi, 
leader of the group of scientists who achieved 
the first sustained, controlled nuclear chain 
reaction on December 2, 1942, at Stagg Field, 
Chicago. 

The selection of Admiral Rickover for the 
award was made by the Commission after 
consideration of recommendations from its 
statutory General Advisory Committee. The 
award will be presented at a ceremony in 
January 1965. 

Admiral Rickover first achieved national 
recognition for his leadership in the design, 
development, construction, and operation 
of nuclear propulsion systems for submarines 
and other naval ships. As early as 1946, be- 
fore the Atomic Energy Commission was es- 
tablished, Admiral Rickover was assigned re- 
sponsibility for investigating the use of nu- 
clear reactors for this purpose. He assembled 
a team of naval officers and civilians at Oak 
Ridge, Tenn., and early in 1948 he headed the 
joint AEC-Navy program to develop the first 
naval nuclear propulsion system, 

Utilizing the fundamental research on re- 
actor materials and conceptual systems de- 
veloped by the Oak Ridge and the Argonne 
National Laboratories, Admiral Rickover’s 
group made steady progress in compiling the 
information ahd perfecting the techniques 
necessary to build the first nuclear subma- 
rine. He made American industry a partner 
in this effort at the Bettis Atomic Power 
Laboratory near Pittsburgh, the Knolls 
Atomic Power Laboratory near Schenectady: 
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and at the National Reactor Testing Station 
in Idaho, At these places the development 
of naval nuclear propulsion systems was car- 
ried out, A landmark in this effort was the 
initial operation on March 81, 1953, of the 
Submarine thermal reactor, Mark I, the land- 
based prototype of the first nuclear subma- 
Tine propulsion plant. This prototype plant 
performed a continuous full power run of 66 
days duration. This was enough time to have 
Carried a ship twice around the world with- 
Out refueling and contrasts with the 4-hour 
full power run which is required for accept- 
ance of new naval ships. This run served to 
highlight the virtually unlimited cruising 
range of the Nautilus, even at high speed. On 
June 14, 1952, the keel of the Nautilus, the 
world's first nuclear submarine, was laid by 
President Truman at Groton, Conn. She was 
launched by Mrs. Eisenhower on January 21, 
1954, and went to sea on January 17, 1955. 

This event was the beginning of a revolu- 
tion in naval strategy and tactics. For the 
first time a true submarine was possible— 
one that could steam long distances al- 
Most indefinitely at high speeds. In Febru- 
ary 1957, the Nautilus completed operation 
On its first nuclear core, having traveled 
€2,500 miles in more than 2 years without 
Tefueling. The arctic region was accessible 
to the nuclear submarine, as demonstrated 
by the voyages of the Nautilus and the 
Skate under the North Pole icecap. A new 
Tecord was established in naval history by 
the Triton, the first submarine to circum- 
navigate the world underwater, completely 
independent of the earth's atmosphere. 
The impact of the development of nuclear 
Power on the Navy's surface fleet was re- 
Cently demonstrated by the round-the- 
World cruise of the nuclear ships Enterprise, 
Long Beach, and Bainbridge without re- 
Plenishment of supplies or fuel. 

In addition to his contributions to the 
development of the Nuclear Navy. Admiral 
Rickover also led the scientific, technical, 
and industrial team which developed and 
Constructed the Shippingport Pressurized 
Water Reactor (PWR) at Shippingport, Pa. 
This project has served as the basic labora- 

for much of the reactor technology 
Which has gone into the Nation's atomic 
Powerplants. The Shippingport power sta- 
tion has supplied more than 1.7 billion kilo- 
Watt-hours of electricity to users in the 
Pittsburgh area since its Initial startup in 
late 1957. 

Two of the most important contributions 
Of the Shippingport (PWR) project have 
been in the fields of reactor physics and 
Teactor fuel technology, The PWR, with its 

seed and blanket” design, demonstrated 
that it is feasible to obtain large amounts 
Of power from a blanket of natural uranium 
Swrounding a “seed” of highly enriched 
Uranium core which serves as the driving 
element in a reactor which is cooled and 
Moderated with ordinary water. While pro- 
ducing power and the seed-and-blanket de- 
Sign has the additional advantage of mak- 
ing possible the breeding of fissionable 
Material from the very abundant element 
thorium in the blanket. As a result of 

Rickover's achievements in this 
Program, the State of California has sub- 
Mitted a proposal for cooperative construc- 
tion of a large thorium seed-blanket reactor 
Which the Commission now has under con- 
Sideration. 

In the field of fuel metallurgy the Ship- 
Pingport PWR project team, led by Admiral 
Rickover, has been responsible for the de- 
velopment of uranium oxide as a fuel ma- 

for large power reactors. Engineering 
Studies of the PWR also produced many 
Gesign improvements which have extended 
the life of reactor fuel elements and thus 
ve contributed to the reduction in nu- 
Clear power costs. The first PWR core, placed 
in the reactor in late 1957, operated until 
February 1964, more than three times its 
Original design life. 
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To extend the of basic reactor 
technology both in the United States and 
abroad, Admiral Rickover was also instru- 
mental in establishing a school for reactor 
operators at Shippingport in which person- 
nel from the United States and foreign util- 
ity companies are training as atomic pow- 
erplant operators. Admiral Rickover also 
established and maintains the Navy's pro- 
gram for the nuclear t: of all officers 
and enlisted personnel involved in the op- 
eration of the Navy's nuclear powerplants. 

In developing components and materials 
for naval propulsion and civilian power re- 
actor systems, Admiral Rickover and those 
working with him soon discovered that the 
standards of reliability and safety estab- 
lished for conventional power systems were 
by no means sufficient for nuclear power- 
plants. The result has been the develop- 
ment of technical standards and specifica- 
tions in the nuclear industry which would 
have been inconceivable a few years ago, and 
the formulation of realistic and compre- 
hensive safety standards for propulsion and 
power reactors. So rigorous have been the 
standards for fabrication and operation. of 
nuclear systems that they have surpassed 
conventional equipment in safety and re- 
liability: 

For his many achievements, Admiral Rick- 
over has been awarded, among others, the 
following honors and awards: 

American Legion of Merit for perform- 
ance of duties as head of the electrical sec- 
tion, Bureau of Ships, 1946. 

Made commander, Order of the British 
Empire, 1946. 

Awarded Gold Star in lieu of Second Legion 
of Merit for performance of duty in deyelop- 
ment of nuclear ship propulsion program, 
1952. 

Awarded the Christopher Columbus Prize 
at the Fifth International Meeting of Com- 
munications in Genoa, Italy, October 1957. 

Awarded Congressional Gold Medal for 
his accomplishments in successfully direct- 
ing the development and construction of 
the world’s first nuclear-powered ships and 
the first large scale nuclear power plant de- 
voted exclusively to the production of elec- 
tricity, 1959. 

Presented the Distinguished Service Medal, 
for exceptionally meritorious service from 
January 17, 1955, to January 17, 1961, while 
in charge of the naval nuclear propulsion 
program in the Department of the Navy and 
in the US. Atomic Energy Commission, Jan- 
uary 1961. . 

Awarded Gold Star in lieu ot the Second 
Distinguished Service Medal, for exception- 
ally meritorious service from January 1961 
to January 1964 as manager, naval reactors, 
Division of Reactor Development, U.S. Atomic 
Energy Commission and as assistant chief 
of the Bureau of Ships for Nuclear Propul- 
sion, February 1964. ; 

He has also been awarded numerous de- 
grees by universities. 

In addition to numerous articles, he has 
written three books and made two reports to 
the House Appropriations Committee (issued 
as separate publications) : 

“Education and Freedom (1959)," E. P. 
Dutton & Co. 

“Swiss Schools and Ours; Why Theirs Are 
Better (1962),” Little, Brown & Co. (under 
auspices Council for Basic Education), 

“American Education—A National Failure 
(1963}),” E. P. Dutton & Co. 

“Report on Russia (1959)," Committee on 
Appropriations, House of Representatives. 

“Education for All Children: What We 

Can Learn From England (1962) ," Commit- 
tee on Appropriations, House of Representa- 
tives. 
The first recipient of an award under the 
provisions of the Atomic Energy Act of 1954 
was the late Dr. Enrico Fermi, who was 
granted a $25,000 award on November 16, 
1954, 
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The Commission decided that subsequent 
‘awards should bear his name. The seven 

us Fermi Award winners are: 

Year 1956: The late Dr. John von Neu- 
mann, noted scientist and mathematician 
and member of the Atomic Energy Commis- 
sion, “for his contributions to the theory, 
design, and construction of fast computers 
and to the role of computers in the control 
and use of atomic energy.” 

Year 1957: The late Dr. Ernest O. Lawrence, 
director of the Radiation Laboratory, Uni- 
versity of California, which bears his name, 
“for his invention and development of the 
cyclotron and for his many contributions in 
nuclear physics and atomic energy.” 

Year 1958: Dr. Eugene Wigner, professor 
of mathematical physics, Princeton Univer- 
sity, for “contributions to nuclear and theo- 
retical physics, to nuclear reactor develop- 
ment and to practical applications of atomic 
energy.” 

Year 1959: Dr. Glenn T. Seaborg, Chair- 
man of the U.S. Atomic Energy Commission, 
who was chancellor of the University of 
California when he received the award “for 
discoveries of plutonfum and several addi- 
tional elements and for leadership in develop- 
ment of nuclear chemistry and atomic en- 


ergy. 

Year 1961: Dr. Hans A. Bethe, professor of 
physics at Cornell University “for contribu- 
tions to nuclear and theoretical physics, to 
peaceful uses of atomic energy and to the 
security of the United States.” 

Year 1962: Dr. Edward Teller, associate 
director of the E. O. Lawrence Radiation Lab- 
oratory at Berkeley, Calif., “for contributions 
to chemical and nuclear physics, for his lead- 
ership in thermonuclear research, and for 
efforts to national security.” 

Year 1963: Dr. J. Robert Oppenheimer, 
director of the Institute for Advanced Study 
at Princeton University, “for contributions 
to theoretical physics as a teacher and ori- 
ginator of ideas, and for leadership of the 
Los Alamos Laboratory and the Atomic En- 
ergy program during critical years.” 

The award citation for Admiral Rickover 
is as follows: 

“For engineering and administrative lead- 
ership in the development of safe and re- 
liable nuclear power and its successful ap- 
plication to our national security and eco- 
nomic needs.” 

The Enrico Fermi Award, authorized in 
section 157(b) (3) of the Atomic Energy Act 
of 1954, is international in scope, and may 
not be granted more often than once an- 
nually. Section 157(b) (3) reads in part: 

upon recom- 
visory Commit- 
tee, and with the approval of the President, 
grant an award for any especially meritorious 
contribution to the development, use, or 
control of atomic energy.” 

In 1964, the Commission reviewed the his- 
tory of the Fermi Award and decided it would 
be desirable to extend the award criteria to 
recognize not only scientific achievement but 
also contributions to engineering and tech- 
nical management in the development of 
atomic energy. The Commission also de- 
cided it would be consistent with the in- 
tent of the award if the monetary amount 
were returned to the level of $25,000 as 
awarded Dr, Fermf in 1954. 


H. G. Rickover: BIOGRAPHICAL SKETCH 

Vice Adm. H. G. Rickover was born in 1900. 
After graduating from the U.S. Nayal Acad- 
emy in 1922 he served in various seagoing 
duties and became a qualified submariner in 
1930. He then requested and was assigned 
to engineering duty in 1937. He studied elec- 
trical engineering at the U.S. Naval Post- 
graduate School and completed the course 
at Columbia University, New York, N.Y., from 
which he received the degree of master of 
science in electrical engineering. During 
World War II he directed the electrical sec- 
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tion of the Bureau of Ships and served briefly 
with the Manhattan district atom bomb proj- 
ect. After the war, he turned his attention 
to nuclear ship propulsion. 

In 1946, he was assigned to the atomic 
submarine project, then under the Manhat- 
tan district, as assistant director of opera- 
tions. Since 1947 he has worked in a dual 
capacity as manager, Naval Reactors, U.S. 
Atomic Energy Commission and as assistant 
chief for nuclear propulsion, Bureau of Ships, 
Department of the Navy. 

Admiral Rickover first achieved national 
recognition for his leadership in the design, 
development, construction, and operation of 
nuclear propulsion systems for submarines 
and other naval ships. As early as 1946, be- 
fore the Atomic Energy Commission was es- 
tablished, Admiral Rickover was assigned re- 
sponsibility for Investigating the use of nu- 
clear reactors for this purpose. He assem- 
bled a team of naval officers and civilians at 
Oak Ridge, Tenn., and early in 1948 was made 
head of the joint AEC-Navy program to de- 
velop the first naval propulsion system. 

Later, in collaboration with the outstand- 
ing scientists and engineers of the Oak Ridge 
and the Argonne National Laboratories, basic 
data on the nuclear properties of reactor ma- 
terials were compiled and conceptual design 
systems for nuclear propulsion of ships were 
developed. 

Admiral Rickover also brought industry 
into an active role, and at the Bettis Atomic 
Power Laboratory near Pittsburgh, Knolls 
Atomic Power Laboratory near Schenectady, 
and at the National Reactor Testing Station 
in Idaho the development of naval nuclear 
propulsion systems was carried out. A land- 
mark in this effort was the initial operation 
on March 31, 1953, of the submarine thermal 
reactor, Mark I, the land-based prototype of 
the first nuclear submarine propulsion plant. 

On June 14, 1952, the keel of the Nauti- 
tus, the world’s first nuclear submarine, was 
laid by President Truman at Groton, Conn, 
The event marked the beginning of a revolu- 
tion in the concepts of naval propulsion. 
In February 1957, the Nautilus completed op- 
eration on its first nuclear core, having 
traveled 62,500 nautical miles in more than 
2 years. For the first time a true submarine 
has become possible. Nuclear submarines 
such as the Nautilus and the Skate voyaged 
under the North Pole icecap, demonstrat- 
ing that the polar regions were no longer 
inaccessible to ships. The Triton became the 
first submarine to circumnavigate the world 
completely submerged, independent of the 
earth's atmosphere. A graphic demonstra- 
tion of the scope of Admiral Rickover's ef- 
forts and the value of nuclear propulsion 
to the surface flect was recently provided 
when the aircraft carrier Enterprise, the 
guided missile cruiser Long Beach and the 
destroyer Bainbridge cruised around the 
world without refueling From operating 
experience at sea, and from land prototypes, 
the effort to further develop nuclear propul- 
sion has continued with great success. 

Comparably important, but not so well 
known, is his direction and leadership of the 
Shippingport pressurized water reactor 
(PWR) project near Pittsburgh, Pa., from 
which came not only most of the basic 
technology for submarine and surface ship 
reactors but also a large part of the reactor 
technology used in our present day water- 
cooled and water-moderated nuclear power 
plants, 

The Shippingport project was established 
in 1953 as an important national goal, It 
‘was the first large-scale central station atom- 
10 powerplant in the world and has served 
as the technical foundation for other re- 
actor plants both private and Government 
owned. This plant has supplied more than 
1.7 billion kilowatt-hours of electricity to 
users in the Pittsburgh area since its initial 
startup in late 1957 and has clearly demon- 
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strated that nuclear fission can reliably and 
safely supply electricity to a utility network 
on a useful scale. 

Notwithstanding its success and the pro- 
duction of electricity, the primary goal of the 
Shippingport project, under Admiral Rick- 
over’s direction, was advancement of the 
basic technology of water reactors, Some of 
the specific gains in reactor technology re- 
sulting from the Shippingport operation are 
in the flelds of fuel and nuclear poison and 
technology; reactor physics; reactor control; 
reactor thermal, hydraulic, and mechanical 
design; basic heat transfer studies; fuel ele- 
ent failure detection systems; refueling pro- 
cedures; primary coolant water radio-chem- 
istry; and disposal of radio active wastes. 

Two of the most important contributions 
resulting from Admiral Rickover's direction 
of the Shippingport (PWR) project have 
been in the fields of reactor physics and 
reactor fuel technology. The PWR, with 
its “seed and blanket” design, demonstrated 
that it is feasible to obtain large amounts of 
power from a “blanket” of natural uranium 
surrounding a “seed” of highly enriched 
uranium which serves as the driving element 
in a reactor which is cooled and moderated 
with ordinary water. While producing power 
the seed-and-blanket design has the addi- 
tional advantage of making possible the 
breeding of fissionable material from the 
very abundant element thorium in the 
blanket. As a result of Admiral Rickover's 
achievements in this program, the State of 
California has submitted a proposal for co- 
operative construction of a large thorium 
seed-blanket reactor which the Commission 
now has under consideration. 

In the field of fuel metallurgy the Ship- 
pingport PWR project team, led by Admiral 
Rickover, has been responsible for the de- 
velopment of uranium oxide as a fuel mate- 
rial for large power reactors. Engineering 
studies of the PWR also produced many de- 
sign improvements which have extended the 
life of reactor fuel elements and thus have 
contributed to the reduction in nuclear power 
costs. The first PWR core, placed in the re- 
actor in late 1957, operated until February 
1964, more than three times its original de- 
sign life. 

For his many achievements, Admiral Rick- 
over has been awarded, among others, the fol- 
lowing honors and awards: 

Awarded Legion of Merit for performance 
of duties as head of the Electrical Section, 
Bureau of Ships, 1946, 

Sras commander, Order of British Empire, 
1946. 

Awarded Gold Star in lieu of second Legion 
of Merit for performance of duty in develop- 
ment of nuclear ship propulsion program, 
1952. 

Awarded the Christopher Columbus Prize 
at the Fifth International Mecting of Com- 
munications in Genoa, Italy, October 1957. 

Awarded Congressional Gold Medal for his 
accomplishments in successfully directing 
the development and construction of the 
world’s first nuclear-powered ships and the 
first large scale nuclear powerplant devoted 
5 to the production of electricity, 
1959. 

Presented the Distinguished Service Medal, 
for exceptionally meritorious service from 
January 17, 1955, to January 17, 1961, while 
in charge of the naval nuclear propulsion 
Program in the Department of the Navy and 
in the US. Atomic Energy Commission, 
January 1961. 

Awarded a Gold Star in lieu of the second 
Distinguished Service Medal, for exception- 
ally meritorious service from January 1961, 
to January 1964, as manager, naval reactors, 
Division of Reactor Development, U.S. Atomic 
Energy Commission and as Assistant Chief 
of the Bureau of Ships for Nuclear Propul- 
sion, February 1964. 

He has also been awarded numerous degrees 
by universities. 
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Admiral Rickover is married to the former 
Ruth D. Masters and they have one son, Rob- 
ert. The Rickovers reside at 4801 Connecti- 
cut Avenue NW., Washington, D.C. 

In addition to numerous articles, he has 
written three books and made two reports 
to the House Appropriations Committee (is- 
sued as separate publications) : 

“Education and Freedom (1959),"” E. P. 
Dutton Co. i 

“Swiss Schools and Ours: Why Theirs are 
Better (1962)," Little, Brown & Co. (under 
auspices Council for Basic Education). 

“American Education—A National Failure 
(1963) ,” E. P. Dutton & Co, 

“Report on Russia (1959)," Committee on 
Appropriations, House of Representatives. 

“Education for All Children: What we can 
Learn From England (1962) ,"" Committee on 
Appropriations, House of Representatives. 


Washington Observance of 10th Anni- 
versary of U.S. Nuclear Navy 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. WILLIAM H. BATES 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, January 18, 1965 


Mr. BATES. Mr. Speaker, 10 years 
ago this past Sunday, January 17, these 
words signaled the successful launching 
of nuclear seapower by the U.S. Navy: 
“Underway on nuclear power.” 

In recognition of this important anni- 
versary of the U.S. nuclear Navy, when 
the now Rear Adm. Eugene P. Wilkinson 
sent that message from the submarine 
Nautilus, ceremonies are taking place in 
various parts of the country. As a mem- 
ber of both the Joint Committee on 
Atomic Energy and the House Armed 
Services Committee, I was privileged to 
attend the principal public event in 
Washington last Wednesday night, under 
the sponsorship of Naval Reserve Public 
Relations Company 5-4 at the Hotel 
Willard. 

Today, the U.S. Navy is the world's 
largest operator of nuclear reactors, and 
the uses to which these phenomenal 
powerplants are being put, and will be in 
the future, were extremely well recorded 
at the Washington salute to the 10th 
anniversary of the nuclear Navy. 

The addresses were delivered by 
Admiral Wilkinson, first skipper of the 
Nautilus; newly seated Congressman 
Wiium R. ANDERSON of Tennessee, who 
was commanding officer of the Nautilus 
on her historic voyage under the North 
Pole, and Rear Adm. Bernard M. Stream, 
commander of the famed Nuclear Task 
Force 1 which recently completed Op- 
eration Sea Orbit by circumnavigating 
the world, 

A similar message was delivered by 
Admiral Wilkinson in Boston today at a 
10th anniversary luncheon cosponsored 
by the 1st Naval District and the As- 
sociated Industries of Massachusetts, 
which also is observing its 50th‘ year of 
service to my home State. This 18 
doubly appropriate in view of the fact 
that two of Admiral Stream’s nuclear 
task force ships, the cruiser Long Beach 
and frigate Bainbridge, were built and 
commissioned in Massachusetts. 
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Mr. Speaker, our maritime nation has 
been underway on nuclear power for 10 
years. The cause of freedom and security 
in the world demands that we continue on 
course into the future—at flank speed. 
It is with pleasure, therefore, that I join 
at this time with my colleagues, the gen- 
tileman from California [Mr. HOLIFIELD] 
and the gentleman from Ilinois [Mr. 
Price], in recognizing this great anni- 
versary in our nuclear history. In that 
connection, I desire to enter into the 
Recorp at this point the informative 
Washington dinner messages of the three 
aforementioned distinguished pioneers 
of our nuclear Navy—with which it has 
also been my privilege to be closely 
affiliated since its inception, along with 
the stalwart father of nuclear seapower, 
Vice Adm. Hyman G. Rickover. 
SIGNIFICANCE OF “UNDERWAY ON NUCLEAR 

Power” 

(Remarks of Rear Adm. Eugene P. Wilkin- 
son, U.S. Navy, at the 10th anniversary of 
the nuclear Navy dinner, Willard Hotel, 
Washington, D.C., January 13, 1965) 
Tonight we are saluting the 10th anniver- 

sary of the nuclear Navy, with zero time 

being 1100 hours, January 17, 1955, when 

Q.M.ic. Rayl, Nautilus quartermaster, sent 

a signal by flashing light to the U.S.S. Sun- 

dird for furthter relay to commander sub- 

marine force, Atlantic Fleet — underway on 
nuclear power.” 

Actually, 1100, January 17, 1955, wasn't 
the beginning at all. Just the opposite. 
That instant of time when Nautilus took in 
her No. 1 line and backed into the 
stream at Groton, Conn., marked the end of 
& job. A long, hard job that started with 
then Capt. H. G. Rickover and a select group 
of engineering duty officers at Oak Ridge 
National Laboratory in 1946. A job that, 
before it was through, involved a cross sec- 
tion of America, including Congress, the 
Atomic Energy Commission, the Navy, na- 
tional laboratories, Federal bureaus, various 
colleges and universities, and a great seg- 
ment of American industry. A job that in- 
cluded conception, controversy, congressional 
Support, design, development, superior tech- 
nical management, significant technological 
breakthroughs, construction and test. A pio- 
neering program that saw many frustrations 
and setbacks, redesign and retest, years of 
never ending pressure, dedication, persis- 
tence, and at last consummation—Nautilus 
Was ready to go to sea. 

The dramatic end of this phase occurred 
only 17 days off a schedule made more than 
6 years before; in 1948. A remarkable ac- 
complishment for such a revolutionary de- 
Velopment—and what a success. The ship 
worked perfectly from the first day. And 
then continued to do so, time after time, and 
every time thereafter. 

The objective of the naval nuclear propul- 
sion program is the design, development, pro- 
duction and operation of nuclear propulsion 
plants having high reliability, maximum sim- 
plicity and maximum fuel life for installa- 
tion in ships ranging from small submarines 
to large combatant surface ships. This ob- 
jective is being achieved. The tangible evi- 
dence of this is 92 nuclear-powered sub- 
marines and 4 nuclear-powered surface ships 
authorized to date. When completed this 
will be roughly 11 percent of our entire 
fleet numerically and about the same percent 
of the total tonnage. We should expect to 
see a similar, If not a greater, percentage in- 
crease in the next decade. The objective 
back in 1955 was simpler—just to get that 
one ship to sea. An inanimate mass of steel 
One day, the next a living ship that, those 
A ha Fa Read Be ace Mork 

ves. 
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Of the 96 nuclear ships authorized through 
fiscal year 1965, the surface ships: Enterprise, 
Long Beach, and Bainbridge—22 attack sub- 
marines, and 29 Polaris submarines have as- 
sumed their duties in the fleet. 
operational, soon to report. In the more 
than 4% million miles these ships have 
steamed, their accomplishments are legend. 
The Arctic explorations of Captain Ander- 
son in Nautilus, followed by those of Skate, 
Sargo, and Seadragon; the submerged en- 
durance runs of Seawolf and Patrick Henry; 
the speed and maneuverability of Skipjack; 
the first test firings of Polaris by George 
Washington; the increasing strength of the 
ever vigilant Polaris submarines on deterrent 
patrol; circumnavigation of the globe; first, 
submerged, by Triton, then, by Admiral 
Strean’s Nuclear Task Force 1 in Opera- 
tion Sea Orbit—all these exploits add in in- 
creasing tempo to naval history. 

Nautilus’ sailing marked the beginning of 
a new era in naval history—the age of 
nuclear naval power. The significance looms 
ever larger as our visions become realities 
in submersibles and ships with virtually 
unlimited range, endurance, and speed—mak- 
ing them some of the deadliest military 
weapons systems ever devised. The revolu- 
tion in our Navy started by nuclear power 
has come a long way in the first 10 years, 
with greater possibilities ahead. 

All of the combatant submarines being 
built or authorized will be nuclear powered. 
The advantages of nuclear propulsion are 
being carefully examined for their applica- 
tion to some of our future surface com- 
batant ships. The Secretary of Defense has 
announced that a nuclear-powered aircraft 
carrier, using only two reactors instead of 
eight, is now practicable. This will stimu- 
late further studies of the economics of 
surface ship nuclear propulsion, As reactor 
technology continues to advance, we in the 
Navy look to a future in which many of 
the new major combatant ships will be 
nuclear powered and these nuclear-powered 
ships will help keep our Navy modern and 
strong so that it can continue to fulfill its 
traditional role of assuring the freedom of 
the seas effectively. 

NUCLEAR Navy—One or Nation’s GREATEST 
ASSETS 


(Remarks by Congressman WILLIAM R. 
ANDERSON at the dinner celebrating the 
10th anniversary of the nuclear Navy, 
Willard Hotel, Washington, D.C., Janu- 
ary 13, 1965) 

I am very glad to be here and I appre- 
ciate the forbearance of all of you who 
must realize that I am a bit late to be a 
qualified Navy spokesman and considerably 
early to be a congressional expert. 

My problem doesn’t stop here. Despite 
all my efforts to acquire the image of law- 
maker and statesman, I find I'm still more 
closely identified with the North Pole than 
with Capitol Hill, I assure you, it is twice 
as hard and much more dangerous to reach 
Congress. 

I want to express my warm appreciation 
to the Washington Naval Reserve Public Re- 
lations Company for conceiving and arrang- 
ing this event. Having spent my last 3 
years of Navy duty here in Washington, I 
am well aware of your versatility, your fine 
traditions, and the great contributions your 
unit has made toward a more effective and 
better understood Navy. 

The last 10 years of our nuclear Navy 
have been eventful and bright with per- 
formance and potential. It is certain that 
the next 10 years can be years of progress, 
achievement, and consolidation. 

The joint Navy-Atomic Energy Commis- 
sion program has always been blessed with 
champions to serve the cause of nuclear 
propulsion. 

Its number one champion originally stood 
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almost alone. Tomorrow, that man, small in 
physical stature but gigantic in the breadth 
and depth of his character, intellect, and de- 
votion, will leave his austere office to go to 
the White House to receive the Enrico Fermi 
Award from President Lyndon B. Johnson. 

The Navy and the Nation are indeed for- 
tunate that Adm. H. G. Rickover is willing to 
continue in his demanding assignment in 
the second decade of nuclear power. 

There are also many champions of the 
nuclear Navy on both sides of Capitol Hill. 
I do not intend to diminish the credit due 
the Navy, but history will record that Con- 
gress, particularly during the early days. 
gave nuclear propulsion better attention, 
better service, and greater push than did the 
Navy itself. 

We are most forunate that two Capitol 
Hill champions of nuclear power haye now 
moved to powerful positions. I refer to 
Congressman MENDEL Rivers, chairman of 
the House Armed Services Committee, and 
Congressman CHET Hot, chairman of 
the Joint Committee on Atomic Energy. The 
outlook for the next 10 years is brighter 
because of the judgment, vision, and leader- 
ship of these statesmen, 

With the support and leadership of men 
of this type, the Navy now stands on the 
threshold of a historic changeover. The 
Nautilus and her successors and the dra- 
matically powerful Polaris-firing submarines 
are a tremendous force in being. Nuclear 
Task Force 1, after its circumnavigation 
of the globe appears to be the prototype for 
the ships that will make our Navy the most 
powerful and adaptable the world has ever 
seen, 

ENTER, THE SECOND DECADE 


With more and more efficient nuclear pro- 
pulsion systems being developed, the key 
question to a policy for the second decade of 
the nuclear Navy would seem to be how best 
to proceed with construction of nuclear sur- 
face ships. 

The reason for our past timidity In this 
matter has, of course, been costs. In open- 
ing a discussion on nuclear surface ships, I 
want to make it clear that my purpose is not 
to criticize the decisions of the past but to 
make some suggestions bearing on future 
policy. 

First of all, I think that in deciding 
whether to adopt an aggressive program of 
nuclear ship construction we should make 
sure all factors are considered. 

It's important, first of all, that the figures 
on which we base decisions be true, com- 
plete costs of ship construction and opera- 
tion, amortized over the useful life of the 
ship—development, construction, outfitting, 
operation, repairs, refueling. 

Viewed on this basis, the Joint Committee 
on Atomic Energy has estimated that a nu- 
clear carrier is just 3 percent more expensive 
in the long run than a conyentional carrier. 
It is also, of course, much more effective than 
a conventional carrier. There are few Ameri- 
cans who would not be willing to invest this 
additional 3 percent in order to avoid de- 
pendence on obsolete, second-best ships for 
the defense of this country and the security 
of the free world. 

Let us also remember the “spinoffs,” the 
side benefits and returned dividends that 
have and will come from the development of 
nuclear propulsion. 

Take the Shippingport reactor, this coun- 
try's first full-sized commercial atomic gen- 
erating plant. Shippingport is really a larger 
version of the Nautilus powerplant. Eventu- 
ally, I believe we will realize that if the only 
result of the Nautilus development program 
had been a safe, satisfactory situation at 
Shippingport the money would have been 
well spent. : 

While our needs for commercial atomic 
power may not press us today, we must pre- 
pare for the time when they press in on us 
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rapidly—as, indeed, they are pressing in al- 
ready on many nations hard up for conven- 
tional energy sources. 

FOR GOOD OF MANKIND 


Let us not forget, elther, that the Stars 
and Stripes, flying from modern, swift, far- 
ranging nuclear ships comprises one of our 
most dramatic symbols of the success of the 
United States in harnessing the atom for 
practical, peaceful purposes—dramatic proof 
of this Nation’s firm determination that the 
atom shall be used for mankind's good, 
rather than his destruction. 

These considerations are difficult, I think, 
to place on the scale of cost accounting. But 
they must be included in our thinking. We 
cannot afford to deprive ourselves of our full 
potential power merely because it appears 
today to be a little more expensive, because 
what slide rule can measure the value of life 
and liberty? 

So, as a new administration, with a spark- 
ling mandate from the people, prepares to 
open new and ambitious vistas toward the 
fulfillment of the American dream, Í think 
we must visualize ourselves as at a new de- 

beyond which a wise nation will not 
only build fleets powered by the atom, but 
will embrace every opportunity to harness 
this elemental force for the benefit of all men, 
everywhere. 


Task Force 1—Anp LOOKING AHEAD 


(Remarks of Rear Adm. B. M. Strean, U.S. 
Navy, in commemoration of the 10th anni- 
versary of the nuclear Navy, Willard Ho- 
tel, Washington, D.C., January 13, 1965) 
I am most happy to participate in this 

Observance of that day in 1955 when Ad- 

“Underway on 

I think it becomes in- 

creasingly clear that when the Nautilus got 

underway on the atom, the Navy got un- 

derway on the atom. In the intervening 10 

years, much has been accomplished, and 

it was a great honor for me, this past year, 
to lead the surface manifestation of the 
progress we celebrate on a round-the-world 
cruise. I refer, of course, to all-nuclear Task 

Force One—the aircraft carrier Enterprise, 

the cruiser Long Beach, and the frigate Bain- 

bridge, and Operation Sea Orbit. It is this 
and its implications for all of us 
that draws me here tonight. 

As you know, Task Force One left Gibral- 
tar at the end of July on a west to east 
track, rounded Africa, crossed the Indian 
Ocean, turned south to Australia, crossed 
the southern Pacific and rounded Cape Horn 
to proceed up the east coast of South Amer- 
ica and thence to Norfolk, arriving on Oc- 
tober 3. This nuclear circumnavigation of 
the globe took 57 steaming days plus 7 
days in port on good-will visits, transiting 
approximately 31,000 miles. It was made on 
the absolute ground rule that there would 
be no stops for refueling or replenishment 
of any kind. The three ports visited were 
for goodwill and crew morale purposes, 

To begin at the beginning, Sea Orbit 
probably would not have come about had 
it not been for the tireless insistence of 
the late Adm. Claude Vernon Ricketts. 
Word came from him to study such a round- 
the-world voyage of our three nuclear sur- 
face ships. When the completed study 
pointed out the many obstacles in the way, 
the answer from Vice Commander of Nu- 
clear Operations Ricketts was typical: “Take 
out the obstacles and study the project 
again.” Such was the man. His determi- 
nation and foresight will prove to be cor- 
rectly placed, I think, and again. 

The objectives of Sea Orbit were several. 
Among them; 

We wanted to test the capability of nuclear 
powered ships to maintain high speeds for 
indefinite periods of time and distance in all 
possible weather and sea states without re- 
fueling or replenishment of any kind. 
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We wanted to show these powerful modern 
ships and thelr potent airpower to peoples 
in distant areas of the world and thus en- 
hance the political and military image of the 
United States. 

We wanted to demonstrate the strategic 
mobility and the strategic utility of this new 
element of U.S, power. 

And we wanted to demonstrate our ability 
to quickly reinforce U.S, power in remote 
areas of the world. 

I think we accomplished these things and 
more. Time does not permit a full dis- 
cussion here, but there are salient points 
which inevitably will leave a lasting and deep 
imprint upon the already illustrious nuclear 
progress we observe here tonight. 


ACCOMPLISHMENTS 


On the technological side, Sea Orbit erased 
any lingering doubts about the reliability 
of these ships and their ability to take it. 
In all the voyage, the engineering plants 
suffered no casualties nor incidents of any 
kind. I seriously doubt that conventionally 
powered ships could have given such trouble- 
free performance, 

All the advantages of nuclear power had 
not been apparent to us when operating tn 
conjunction with conventionally powered 
ships. It's the old story that the complexion 
ot your force may be set by the slowest ship 
in it or those which need refueling most 
often. Sea Orbit gave us the opportunity 
to test the nuclear ships by themselves, I 
can tell you that the ships of Task Force 1 
exceeded all expectations. 

A thing brought into focus for me was 
the complete independence of seaborne or 
short logistic support. This will be an enor- 
mous advantage in any future conflict be- 
cause logistic support will be far more difi- 
cult and hazardous to provide than in World 
War II. Oddly enough, there is an analogy 
in the old sailing ships as related to the 
nuclear force; using the winds for move- 
ment, they, too, were limited in operations 
only by the provisioning and endurance of 
the crew, 

When we left Gibraltar, we knew we would 
buy no supplies or use any facilities along 
the way. There was no need of any. All the 
ships carry 4 months’ food supply, they 
carry a 6 months’ supply of ship and aircraft 

parts, and they have onboard a full 
load of ammunition and aviation fuel to- 
gether with a virtually unlimited supply of 
ship's fuel in the reactors. An all-nuclear 
force can go anywhere on the seas of the 
globe, remain on station with 100 percent 
readiness for all operations, deliver their 
combat load and return—all without logistic 
support, 

The other side of the coin is speed and 
instant readiness. The nuclear force is un- 
derway minutes after the word go,“ not 
hours or days. As a matter of fact, there 
was no special preparation for Sea Orbit at 
all as far as the ships were concerned. We 
could have shoved off on the world -cruise 
with little or no advance notice. The tactical 
and strategic advantages of such instant 
readiness needs no belaboring here. Our 
speed of advance around the world was set 
at a modest 22 knots. This to allow for into- 
the-wind flight operations and the severe 
weather near the Antarctic. I only wish 
I were at liberty to tell you how much faster 
that rate could have been had we really 
wanted to press these ships. 

What I have been saying here adds up to 
this: In addition to the many advantages 
of nuclear power, I know of no disadvantages 
except the much publicized one of somewhat 
higher initial cost. In this, I understand, 
there may be relief in sight through advances 
in reactor resign and construction. I, for 
one, most fervently hope it is true. For 
as I mentioned earlier, a mixture of the 
conventional and the nuclear only inhibits 
the performance of the nuclear. I agree 
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with those who say that any firstline warship 
in the future which does not have nuclear 
power is doomed to an early obsolescence 
where global combat operations are con- 
cerned. 

As I stated, both a mission and an accom- 
plishment of Sea Orbit was to show our 
nuclear wares to nations which were both 
friendly and remote—remote in the sense 
that the U.S. Navy does not normally fre- 
quent these areas. Along our track, top- 
ranking forelgn government and military 
people were flown out to the Enterprise for 
an operational show. The demonstrations 
included the launching of aircraft, the firing 
of live ordnance, the recovery of planes, and 
extensive tours of the ship. This only 
reached a chosen few, For populaces on the 
beach at larger cities, our pilots did their 
stuff In aerobatics and flyovers. These were 
underway visits exclusive of a few port calls, 
and thousands of people and hundreds of 
influential leaders were exposed to modern 
nuclear seapower for peace, courtesy of the 
U.S. Navy. 

“ON THE SIDE OF PEACE” 


It will take me many a day to understand 
and appreciate completely the many and 
varied reactions of these people to Task Force 
One. For one thing, I perceived three dis- 
tinct comments on the broad plans from 
three different parts of the world. The gist 
if not the exact words of what the Africans 
said to us was “Thank God all this power is 
on the side of peace.” Our English speaking 
friends said, “Thank God you are on our 
side.” And our South American allies said, 
“Thank God this tremendous power is on the 
side of the free world.” I must leave to the 
ethnologists and the demographers the un- 
raveling of subtelties in these shadings of 
meaning. 

All were impressed, if not dumbfounded, at 
the modernity of the ships and aircraft. 
They were amazed at the split-second timing 
of operations and they appreciated the team- 
work of the crews. Invariably, they expressed 
wonder at the youth of our men, and that a 
24-year-old could be the master of the Phan- 
tom II fighter aircraft. A ranking official 
from an African country probably spoke for 
9 underdeveloped countries when he 
said: 

"My personal responsibility in my govern- 
ment is the training of our youth. I only 
wish that they all could have been here to 
see young Americans, to see what work really 
is and to see the faith and responsibility in- 
vested in 24-year-old pilots. It would have 
erased from their minds certain ideologies 
which are alien to economic development,” 

One of the most important dignitaries we 
met from “down under” was straight and to 
the point: “This is fantastic. I had to see it 
to belleve it—but I can only comprehend 
what I have seen in retrospect,” 

On one of the thoughts that has come to 
me because of Sea Orbit, I, too, will need 
some time for contemplation. It is that other 
peoples in other lands just may have a sharp- 
er appreciation of mobile nuclear seapower 
than do we here at home. 

I was amused at a question asked during 
one of our large press conferences, but I 
quickly sensed that the man’s fellow cor- 
respondents saw no humor nor naivete in the 
question, It was: “Admiral, would you ever 
be ordered to destroy a whole continent?” 
Of course I put the nuclear fleet in perspec- 
tive. But the point is that here was a pretty 
good understanding of the capabilities in the 
presence of powerful, modern, nuclear nayal 
forces. Not only that, but I felt almost 
everywhere a good understanding of the 
uses of potent and flexible forces on the 
high seas to express or enforce the national 
intent. I also felt an appreciation that the 
intent of the United States was in the cause 
of freemen. LIrefer again to the voices heard 
round the world saying, “Thank God all this 
power is on the aide of peace.” 
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I feel most privileged to have been invited 
here for this occasion. I think we can say 
that Sea Orbit actually began 10 years ago 
at Groton, Conn., with Admiral Wilkinson, 
and was helped further along the way by 
Congressman ANDERSON. Certainly it would 
not have been possible at all without the fine 
and astute hand of Admiral Rickover. In 
this sense, tonight is a time to pay tribute 
to the countless numbers of dedicated peo- 
ple within both Government and American 
industry who took the nuclear age to sea. 


THE KEEL IS LAID 


But tonight also is a time to look forward. 
Although nuclear submarines and surface 
ships hold a high degree of modernity, these 
might be considered as the laying of the keel 
for the true nuclear Navy to come. 

The facts of life in the world of interna- 
tional politics and the peculiar relationship 
between the oceans and the affairs of men 
will combine to make the Navy of tomorrow 
an even greater contributor to the well-being 
of our country and our allies. May the spirit 
and the determination which brought forth 
the Nautilus, 10 years ago again prevail. I 
think we should face the days of our future 
with the most modern seagoing forces our 
technology can provide—nuclear ships. 
Thank you. 


Nuclear Navy Message by Representative 
Holifield at U.S.S. “Truxtun” Launching 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. MELVIN PRICE 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, January 18, 1965 


Mr, PRICE. Mr. Speaker, I would like 
to include in the Recorp an important 
talk made by my esteemed colleague, Mr. 
Cuet HoLIrELD, at the launching of the 
Navy's newest nuclear-powered warship, 
the frigate, USS. Truxtun. The Truætun 
was Jaunched on December 19,1964. This 
is the only nuclear-propelled naval sur- 
face warship now under construction. 

The Joint Committee on Atomic 
Energy, of which CHET HOLIFIELD is 
chairman and BI Bares and I are 
Members, delved into the question of nu- 
clear propulsion for surface vessels of the 
Navy in hearings in October and Novem- 
ber of 1963 and found that the military 
advantages of nuclear power is acknowl- 
edged by all. But still the Department of 
Defense is only building conventionally 
Powered warships. Cost effectiveness 
comparisons are always cited by the De- 
partment of Defense to support the con- 
tention that the military advantages of 
Nuclear power are not important. The 
erroneous assumptions in such compari- 
sons were brought out in the Joint Com- 
mittee report—Report of the Joint 
Committee on Atomic Energy, “Nuclear 
Propulsion for Naval Surface Vessels,” 
December 1963. 


Only 4 days after the launching of the 
nuclear-powered Truxtun, the newspa- 
bers reported that the Secretary of De- 
fense had turned down the Navy’s re- 
quest to build a nuclear-powered destroy- 
er leader in the fiscal year 1966 program. 
The news reports cited relative costs of 
nuclear and conventional destroyers that 
were substantially different from the rel- 
ative costs given to the committee in our 
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hearings. According to the news reports 

there are to be no surface warships, con- 

ventional or nuclear, in the fiscal year 

1966 shipbuilding program—as was the 

case in the fiscal year 1964 and 1965 pro- 

grams. 

We will surely want to review any new 
studies of nuclear power for surface war- 
ships completed since our hearings in 
1963 including the basis for the latest 
comparative cost estimates. 

We in Congress are all aware of the 
part Congress played in overcoming the 
initial reluctance in the Department of 
Defense to building nuclear-powered sub- 
marines. It is evident that if we are to 
complete the transition from sail to coal 
to oil to nuclear power in our surface 
fleet, the Congress will have to play a 
similar active role to lead the way. I 
urge all of you to consider CHET HOLI- 
FIELD’s remarks carefully: 

REMARKS BY CONGRESSMAN CHET HOLIFIELD 
AT THE LAUNCHING oF USS. “Truxron” 
(DLG(N)35), New YORK SHIPBUILDING 
Corp., CAMDEN, N.J., DECEMBER 19, 1964 


It is a great honor to take part in this 
memorable ceremony, The launching of the 
Truxton marks another major step in the 
building of the new nuclear Navy for the de- 
fense of the United States. 

Almost two centuries ago, Thomas Jeffer- 
son said in his first message to Congress: 

“We should at every session of Congress 
continue to amend the defects * * * in the 
laws for regulating the militia * *® * and 
until we can say we have done every- 
thing for the militia which we could do were 
an enemy at our door.” 

Referring to this passage, President John- 
son recently added these words: 

“We need and we want our most able 
men—of all grades—to make the military a 
profession. We want them to be able to 
know their service to Amerela's defense will 
not be a disservice to their families’ dignity. 
We cannot promise—they do not ask—assur- 
ance of comfort. None can know what to- 
morrow may require of any of us or all of us. 
But we can promise—and our citizens in uni- 
form may expect that we shall provide them 
with—the best and most modern arms in 
the world.” 

It was this same philosophy that led the 
Congress 3 years ago to take the initia- 
tive to authorize and appropriate the extra 
funds to change the U.S. S. Truzton from an 
oil-fired frigate to be our fourth nuclear 
powered surface warship. 


JOINT COMMITTEE SUPPORT 


I have been privileged to be a member of 
the Joint Congressional Committee on Atom- 
ic Energy since its inception. The Joint 
Committee is charged, by law, with the re- 
sponsibility for making continuing studies 
of problems relating to the development, use, 
and control of atomic energy. The commit- 
tee has historically played a creative role 
in fulfilling the declared statutory policy of 
the United States that the development, use, 
and control of atomic energy shall be di- 
rected so as to make the “* * * maximum 
contribution to the common defense and 
security.” 

In furtherance of this responsibility, the 
Joint Committee, from its inception, has 
been interested in and vigorously supported 
research and development in the fleld of 
naval nuclear propulsion; first, for sub- 
marines and then for surface ships. The his- 
tory of the early years was marked by a 
reluctance within the Defense Department 
to use nuclear power for the propulsion of 
submarines. 

Now that we have over 50 nuclear sub- 
marines at sea—now that our Polaris armed 
nuclear submarines stand their watchful 
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guard hidden under the oceans of the world— 
few remember that it was the Joint Commit- 
tee on Atomic Energy that arranged to buy 
the nuclear powerplants for our first two 
nuclear submarines, the Nautilus and Sea- 
wolf, with Atomic Energy Commission funds, 
because the then Capt. H. G. Rickover was 
not able to get the necessary support in the 
Department of Defense for his project in the 
early 1950's. 

Let us beware that history does not repeat 
itself. The military advantages of nuclear 
propulsion for naval surface ships have been 
acknowledged by all. We must be alert to 
assure that our future capital naval surface 
ships incorporate the proven advantages of 
nuclear propulsion. 

The operations of our first three nuclear 
surface warships, the aircraft carrier Enter- 
prise, the cruiser Long Beach, and the frigate 
Bainbridge, have been an outstanding suc- 
cess. However, only one more nuclear- 
powered surface warship, the Truztun, we 
are here to launch today, is currently under 
construction. In the interval between start- 
ing the nuclear frigates Bainbridge and 
Truxtun, nine conventional frigates have 
been laid down. 


HEARINGS ABOARD “ENTERPRISE” 


Three years ago the Joint Committee flew 
to Guantanamo Bay, Cuba, to hold hearings 
abroad the aircraft carrier Enterprise during 
her shakedown trials, Our report of that 
hearing emphasized: 

“The United States must prosecute vigor- 
ously the conversion of the Navy to nuclear 
propulsion in the surface fleet as well as in 
the submarine fleet.” 

Just as in the last century when the issue 
was between sail and coal, and early in this 
century when the issue was between coal and 
oil, so today is the issue between oil and 
ga power—and today’s issue is no less 

Nuclear propulsion has the fundamental 
advantage of permitting our warships to go 
anywhere in the world, to deliver their com- 
bat load, and to return, all without logistic 
support. Nuclear propulsion in combatant 
ships will free the striking forces of our Navy 
from the obvious restrictions of reliance on 
& worldwide propulsion fuel distribution 
system, 

As the number of foreign nuclear subma- 
rines increases and as the air striking capa- 
bilities of our potential enemies increase, 


warships 
must use fuel from their combat reserves 
unless a tanker is Immediately available at 
the scene. The basic reason for developing 
nuclear power for surface warships is to re- 
duce this logistic support, support which 
will be most difficult, if not impossible, to 
provide in wartime, 

Last year, the Joint Committee on Atomic 

made an exhaustive study of the 

subject of nuclear propulsion for surface 
warships. Our committee concluded that 
each new warship the United States decides 
to build for our first-line naval striking 
force should be the best that our technology 
will allow and should, therefore, have nu- 
clear propulsion, even if a somewhat higher 
cost is incurred to pay for the increase in 
military capability. 3 

The committee was told by the Department 
of Defense that the choice we face is be- 
tween a given number of conventional ships 
and a smaller number of nuclear ships for 
the same total cost. In other words, to im- 
prove a weapon system, we must reduce the 
number of weapons to pay for it. I do not 
share this view. 

DEFECTS IN ANALYSIS 


Cost effectiveness comparisons were cited 
by the Defense Department to support the 
contention that the advantages of nuclear 
propulsion are not particularly significant. 
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These studies, however, contain a funda- 
mental weakness that negates their validity. 
The comparisons were based on the assump- 
tion that in wartime logistic support forces 
operate unhampered and without losses. 
The defect in this analysis is immediately 
apparent. We must plan for times of crisis. 
It is precisely in such situations that the su- 
perior mobility, maneuverability, and relia- 
bility of nuclear warships will give the 
United States an unequaled naval striking 
force. 

Our potential enemies may not use the 
same cost effectiveness criteria and thus op- 
pose us with the best weapons technology 
can provide them. This could create an in- 
tolerable peril to our national security. 

Our committee printed for the public rec- 
ord a report of these hearings in December 
1963. In releasing this report, our chair- 
man, Senator Pastore, said that è * the 
Joint Committee belleves that cost cutting 
is important but it must eliminate the fat 
and not cut to the marrow. * * * 

“It is my earnest hope that we will never 
again be forced to go to war, but if we do, 
I want our equipment to be second to none.” 

Just as men of vision in the past faced 
heavy opposition to bring about the change 
from sail to coal and the change from coal 
to oll, we who understand the great advan- 
tage of nuclear propulsion face an uphill 
struggle in obtaining support for its use in 
the surface fleet. 

But we don't tire easily. We will un- 
doubtedly look in on the studies which have 
been carried out in the past year since our 
hearing. I sincerely hope that the new 
studies will be more realistic in evaluating 
the advantages of nuclear power. 


NUCLEAR MERCHANT SHIPS 


In addition to the propulsion of flirstline 
surface warships of the Navy, I believe it is 
time to consider nuclear propulsion for our 
firstline merchant ships. Nuclear propulsion 
could provide the revolutionary factor we 
need to strengthen our merchant fleet for 
peacetime and also provide vital military 
logistic support in times of emergency. 

The views I have expressed are, of course, 
not in conflict with the advanced thinking of 
the new Navy. I know that the worth of 
nuclear propulsion under wartime condi- 
tions is known to many of you here. As you 
know, the advantages of nuclear power are 
most evident under wartime conditions and 
that is the basis under which systems of war 
should be evaluated. 

There are encouraging signs that the true 
significance of the increased capability of 
nuclear propulsion is beginning to achieve 
recognition. The 30,000-mile cruise around 
the world of the first nuclear-powered task 
Torce was completed only 2 months ago. This 
cruise proved conclusively the feasibility of 
operating nuclear surface ships in the oceans 
of the world on a self-sustaining basis: It 
gave world leaders the opportunity to witness 

d the capability of the U.S. Navy to 
Operate nuclear-powered warships anywhere 
independent of support ships—a feat out 
of the question for conyentionally powered 
ships. In the last 3 years, the Enterprise, 
Long Beach, and Bainbridge have proved 
their outstanding reliability during almost 
500,000 miles of operation. 

Further and even more encouraging is the 
recent decision announced by President 
Johnson to proceed with the development of 
u very high-powered, long-fuel-life nuclear 
reactor for application to a two-reactor nu- 
clear-powered attack aircraft carrier. This 
carrier will require refueling only once dur- 
ing her life. The development of this reactor 
will be completed in time for it to be in- 
Stalled in the next carrier planned by the 
Navy. 

In summary, if capital ships of the Navy 
are deemed for the security of the 
Nation—and I believe they are—they should 
be nuclear propelled. 
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NUCLEAR POWER A “MUST” 

The future is clear. Any capital ship in 
the future which does not have nuclear pro- 
pulsion is doomed to obsolescence early in 
its expected life. The additional costs for 
nuclear propulsion are minor and, in fact, 
insignificant, when one considers how vitally 
important it is to the effectiveness of the 
ship as a weapons system. 

As we celebrate today the launching of our 
latest nuclear warship, the Truztun, I hope 
this event will mark the point in the history 
of the US. Navy where our Nation will ac- 
cept the recommendation of the Joint Com- 
mittee on Atomic Energy "that the United 
States adopt a policy of using nuclear pro- 
pulsion in all future major surface warships” 
thus adding another link to the inevitable 
chain from sail to coal, from coal to oll, and 
Trom oil to nuclear power. 

Godspeed to all who will sall in Truætun. 
Our freedom depends on the brave men who 
man such ships as this. The least we can 
do is provide them with the best that our 
technical resources will allow. 


If Nasser’s a Moderate Then So Were 
Hitler and Mussolini 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ABRAHAM J. MULTER 


OF NEW YORE 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, January 4, 1965 


Mr. MULTER. Mr. Speaker, we have 
lately seen a propaganda campaign car- 
ried on in certain parts of the press to 
change the image of President Nasser of 
the United Arab Republic. 

Many of us have tried to point out 
through the years just how dangerous 
this man is to the future of the Middle 
East generally and to Israel in particu- 
lar. Dr. William Korey, director of the 
New York Bureau of the B'nai B’rith In- 
ternational Council, has written an ar- 
ticle which appeared in the December, 
1964, edition of the National Jewish 
Monthly, using Nasser’s own words to de- 
scribe the miscreant that he is. 

The article follows: 

Ir NasSSEn’s A MODERATE THEN SO WERE HITLER, 
MUSSOLINI, AND OTHER Dicrators WHO 
FRANKLY SHOUTED THEIR SINISTER AIMS, 
BUT Nozopy TOOR THEM at THER WORD 


(By Dr, William Korey) 


In a variety of circles a studied attempt is 
being made to cast Gamal Abdel Nasser, Pres- 
ident of the United Arab Republic, in the role 
of a moderate anti-Communist statesman 
who merits the sympathy of the West for 
aims allegedly progressive in character. An 
example of this buildup was an article in a 
mass circulation magazine last year. The 
author, after calling upon Americans to look 
with sympathy upon Nasser’s objectives, con- 
cluded: “For if Nasser fails to unite the 
Arabs on terms of independent neutrality 
and a desire for progress, someone more vio- 
lent may offer to finish the task that Nasser 
has begun.” 

The parallel between this effort and the 
one made in the mid-thirties by certain 
circles to portray other dictators as moderate 
anti-Communist rulers who required the 
sympathy of the West for their national 
objectives is disturbing. Just as few then 
bothered to read the actual works of these 
dictators, and their many explicit statements 
on hate as well as aggression, so too today 
insufficient attention is being given to the 
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numerous assertions of the Egyptian ruler 
and the organs that he commands, which set 
out in detail his destructive, hate-filled, and 
expansionist purposes. 

QUOTES “PROTOCOLS OF ZION” 

The most recent disclosure of President 
Nasser's views came in a startling interview 
published on May 1 in the shrill neo-Nazi 
German journal, Deutsche National Zeitung 
und Soldaten Zeitung. Almost as extraordi- 

as the interview itself is the fact that 
it has received virtually no attention in the 
West. 

To the interviewer, Dr. Gerhard Frey, Nas- 
ser betrayed a set of preconceptions char- 
acteristic of the stereotypic thinking of those 
who forged the notorious “Protocols of the 
Eiders of Zion.” He contended that “World 
Zionism exercised control over the Western 
powers.” Later, he told Dr. Frey that “where 
we do not have to face direct Zionist influ- 
ence, we find an American, an Englishman, 
or a Frenchman acting as agents for the 
Zionists.” Such assertions would not have 
surprised anyone who is familiar with an- 
other interview he granted in 1958 to R. K. 
Karanjia, editor of the Indian journal, Blitz, 
Nasser told Karanjia: “I wonder if you have 
read a book called ‘Protocols of the Learned 
Elders of Zion.’ It is very important that 
you should read it. I will give you an English 
copy. It proves clearly, to quote from the 
Protocol, that "Three hundred Zionists each 
of whom knows all the others, govern the 
fate of the European Continent. 

But Nasser went even further in his talk 
with Dr. Frey. He revealed that his “sym- 
pathies“ were with Nazi Germany “during 
the Second World War,” and added: “Surely 
no one still accepts the lie of the 6 million 
murdered Jews? Not even the simplest man 
in the street here believes it.” He went on to 
denounce the war crimes trials now being 
held in West Germany. The real war crim- 
mals were to be found in Tel Aviv, he charged. 
Only Israel could benefit from these trials by 
extracting more money from the Germans, 
he added. 

The violent impulses which govern Nasser's 
thoughts about Israel can be found in this 
exchange: 

Farry. “Your Excellency, may I be quite 
brutal? Do you propose to crush Israel? 

Nasser. I hope so.” 

This comment by Nasser Is hardly unusual. 
Here are three assertions made by him during 
the past few years: 

“We do not deny that we want war. We 
want war; this is our right. The return of 
Palestine is impossible without war.” (Oct, 
13, 1960.) 

“We will act to realize Arab solidarity and 
the closing of the ranks that will eventually 
put an end to Israel * * *. We will liquidate 
her and imperialism in our land .“ 
(Aug. 17, 1961.) 

War against Israel is inevitable. I will be- 
gin the war when I am certain that all fac- 
tors for success are on our side.” (In an in- 
terview published February 1962.) 

YEMEN IS TRAINING GROUND 

As late as last July 2, he told the graduates 
of the Egyptian Air Force Academy that “the 
war between ourselves and Israel cannot be 
avoided because Israel is the aggressor.” 

That Nasser regarded his military interven- 
tion in Yemen as a training ground for the 
forthcoming war is suggested by the com- 
ments made last year (May 9, 1963) by the 
commander of the United Arab Republic 
forces in Yemen, Major General Saadi Nagib: 
“We gained training in Yemen, and we 
are ready to fight the big battle against 
Israel.“ : 

In preparing itself for its military objec- 
tives, the United Arab Republic will have 
purchased from June of 1955 through 1964 
almost three-quarters of a billion dollars in 
weapons from Soviet bloc countries, accord- 
ing to available estimates. Such estimates 
indicate that expenditures for weapons have 
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risen sharply from $70 million In 1961 to 
approximately $130 million in 1962. 

Further, some 500 West German scientists 
and technicians, many of whom worked for 
the Hitler war machine, have been engaged 
by the Nasser Government to equip it with 
advanced instruments of warfare, including 
Planes, missiles, and rockets, Nasser has 
himself made clear how the new weaponry 
Will be utilized. On December 23, 1962 he 
said: “Yesterday I visited our atomic reactor 
and I was filled with confidence in our fu- 
ture. Israel may well be a little nervous. 
Now she has reason to be, for the future 
belongs to the Arabs and not to Israel. We 
possess missiles.” 

That the planned destruction of the Israeli 
state is powered ideologically by a violent 
Philosophy of hate is made apparent by nu- 
Merous assertions broadcast by Egyptian of- 
ficials on radio, newspapers and other media. 
Indeed, Nasser has not been adverse to using 
former Nazi ideologists, supporters, and war 
criminals to assist him in his endeavors. One 
example is Dr. Johannes yon Leers. A writer 
of numerous anti-Semitic works, who had 
been associated with Joseph Goebbels’ Prop- 
aganda Ministry, von Leers was hired by 
Egypt in 1956 and has authorized infiamma- 
tory anti-Israel broadcasts for Cairo Radio. 
A second example is the former camp physi- 
clan at Buchenwald, Dr. Hans Eisele. 
Charged with responsibility for the deaths 
of numerous inmates of that infamous 
Camp, he fled West Germany and today hoids 
a position in a Messerschmitt airplane fac- 
tory in Cairo. A third example is Dr. Wil- 
helm Voss, formerly head of the Hermann 
Goering Works of Nazi Germany and later, 
of the Skoda Works in Nazi-occupied Czech- 
Oslovakia, In the fifties he developed a num- 
ber of munitions plants for the Nasser Gov- 
ernment. 

The aspirations of Gamal Abdel Nasser ex- 
tend far beyond Israel. The distinguished 
British historian, Professor H. R. Trevor- 
Roper, a close student of Fascist policies, last 
November categorized Nasser’s aims as “the 
nearest approach (today) toa genuine Fascist 
Movement” in its “imperialist and expan- 
sive” objectives, Like Mussolini, Trevor- 
Roper noted, Nasser “dreams of a revived 
Arab empire in the Middle East.” 

Arab countries haye been the first to ex- 
press concern about Nasser’s imperial policies, 
In 1957 Sudan complained to the U.N. Secu- 
rity Council about Egypt's military occupa- 
tion of part of its territory; on May 22, 1958, 
the representative of Lebanon addressed to 
the President of the Security Council a letter 
concerning Egypt's intervention in the inter- 
Nal affairs of Lebanon; and on July 17, 1958, 
the representative of Jordan forwarded a 
letter to the Seourity Council concerning 
Egypt's intervention Mm its affairs. More re- 
cently, the office of the Secretary General 
was compelled to deal with the matter of 
intervention by this same government in the 
affairs of Yemen. 

Such interventions, as well as numerous 
incitements to violence, like the appeal for 
the liquidation of Israel, stand in sharp con- 
trast to the attempt to project an image of 
Nasser as one who stands for moderation and 
sweet reasonableness. Documentation of the 
utterances of Nasser and of his propaganda 
Organs, indeed, makes the projected image 
Wholly fraudulent. 

The danger is that political machinery is 
Presently being established that could chan- 
nel Nasser's threats into eventual military 
Conflict. Among the decisions taken at the 
recent Alexandria conference of Arab League 
Powers was the creation of a Palestine Libera- 
tion Army. - Its formal existence, together 
with the sizable allocation of funds made by 
the League to equip it and other Arab armies 
With military hardware, constitutes a real, if 
not immediate, threat to the peace. 
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Mining Views on American Monetary 
Policies 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. BURT L. TALCOTT 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, January 18, 1965 


Mr. TALCOTT. Mr. Speaker, many 
persons and pressure groups are making 
proposals to solve the precarious prob- 
lems of the U.S. monetary policy. 

Mr. Jack Fraser, staffwriter for the 
San Jose Mercury-News, presents the 
view of a mining expert with outstanding 
credentials. Prof. Evan Just's views 
should be considered thoroughly as we 
undertake to make some hard decisions 
on these important, even vital, subjects 
relating to our money and our monetary 
system. 

General De Gaulle, in another neat little 
knifing thrust at the Nation which freed 
France from the Nazis and rebuilt it, last 
week demanded to buy $150 million in U.S. 
gold. 

The Gaullist move was the latest threat to 
the integrity of the US. dollar. 

It caused widespread concern, helped pro- 
pel a rush of hot money to West Germany, 
sent the price of gold up to 635.17 in the 
London market, and stirred to new fever 
those who heard gold. 

A tall man who wears lumberjack coats and 
has traversed the globe in search of treasure 
was not ed. He has been warning for 
years of a possible loss of confidence in Amer- 
ica’s money. 

Evan Just is professor of mining and ex- 
ecutive head of the department of mineral 
engineering at Stanford University. 

He is considered one of the world’s au- 
thorities on mining and for 10 years was 
editor in chief of the Engineering and Mining 
Journal. 

He can tell you about the possibilities for a 
revival in silver (good prospects) and gold 
(poor) mining in the West. He can discourse 
on emeralds, oll, zinc and lead, bauxite, 
titanium, bureaucrats in Russia (he worked 
there for a year), the intricacies of the Fed- 
eral Government, and teaching compared to 
& business life, 

But what he most likes to talk about is 
the case for valuable money. 

Just charges the U.S. Government has “de- 
frauded” its citizens since 1934 and is getting 
ready to effect new schemes which will fur- 
ther weaken the value of U.S. money and the 
earnings and savings of Americans. 

The French may have decided to topple 
the U.S. currency by demanding more gold 
for dollars than the United States has in 
reserve. France has undermined the money 
of other so-called allles before (England in 
1931). 

But Just says Americans cannot blame 
what he terms the precarious position of the 
U.S, currency on General de Gaulle or any- 
one else. 

And he predicts, “the money managers” 
soon will take new steps to stop the outflow 
of gold which will make U.S. money worth 
even less. The Treasury may ask that less 
than 25 percent gold reserves be required 
by the Government or it may devalue the 
dollar, he said. 

“Congress will have to go slong with this,“ 
Just claims, “as Congress has been a full 
participant in the Policies which have caused 
national insolvency.” 
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Just sees gold or any precious metal as 
the natural enemy of what he terms the 
welfare state. 

“Gold in the monetary system, domestic 
or international, plays the role of a police- 
man, placing curbs on financial” spending 
beyond income, he says, “Neither a mon- 
strous bureaucracy nor a citizenry bribed 
with its own money will accept any curbs 
on spending appetites” and therefore must 
seek ways to minimize requirements that 
hard money back currency, he claims, 

Just thinks it is “outrageous” that since 
1934 U.S. citizens haven't been allowed to 
hold gold or to redeem dollars with it. He 
thinks hiking the debt ceiling, Federal budg- 
ets which are not balanced, and heavy spend- 
ing at home and overseas are symptoms of 
“the untrustworthy character” of Govern- 
ment leaders and the erosion of the power 
of gold. 

“I do not think it is a proper role of Gov- 
ernment to swindle anybody,” he says. 

“Money is for the public, or it should be, 
but if the public is indifferent, it sooner or 
later will be degraded.” Just makes it clear 
he thinks Americans have shown far too 
little interest in demanding an accounting 
from the Federal Government. 

He would like to see U.S. currency backed 
100 percent by gold. Now backing is 25 per- 
cent and this figure may go lower, he said. 

Just says “The Government is now study- 
ing” putting less silver in coins and he says 
there are some monetary managers who 
would like to get silver out of the system 
entirely.” 

He thinks this could arouse the long si- 
lent public. Americans might accept less 
silver in small coins, he said, but could howl 
about a cheaper value dollar. (The dollar 
now actually contains about 90 cents worth 
of silver, he said. No coin could be worth 
exactly its face value or it would disappear 
from circulation, snapped up by hoarders.) 

“Several countries have gone to aluminum 
and alloys in their coins. There is a public 
reaction to these cheap feeling coins. I 
think coins should have heft and beauty. 
France in recent years has returned to sil- 
ver in the franc,” he noted. 

Ninety-cent silver for years was a good 
enough price to keep most U.S. production 
going to the Treasury. “But in recent years 
industry has taken it all. There is a great 
demand for silver in desalination of water, 
as a conductor in electronics, and as a shield 
against radiation. 

‘Therefore Just says “a great search for sil- 
ver is underway,” and the industry is boom- 
ing in Nevada and in places like Colorado, 
Utah, and Idaho where silver is a byproduct 
of zinc and lead mining. 

The price could go to $1.50 an ounce; some 
think $2, he said, 

Gold is different. The Government in 1934 
set the price at $35 an ounce. Industrial and 
private demand is not enough, he said, to 
push it higher. 

Gold producers should get at least three 
times $35 considering inflation and rising 
costs since 1934, he said. But the goldminer, 
in California’s mother load and elsewhere, 
has been limping, The United States pro- 
duces now only 3 percent of the world pro- 
duction (South Africa mines 52 percent, and 
Soviet Russia is a big producer.) 

California produces less than 10 percent of 
the U.S. output, and Just sees a gloomy fu- 
ture. Mines would have to go deeper at great 
cost, he said, and the men who could run 
them have moved away to urban centers. 

"I have a lot of friends in the mother lode 
who think a revival is coming. They think 
it will come when gold goes to $75 an ounce. 
I hate to say it, but it would take around 
$100, and it’s hard for me to believe that 
will happen.” 
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Justice on Farm 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CHARLES S. GUBSER 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, January 18, 1965 


Mr. GUBSER. Mr. Speaker, on Janu- 
ary 7, the Catholic Herald in Sacramen- 
to, Calif., published an excellent edi- 
torial, entitled, “Justice on Farm.” 

I believe this editorial is noteworthy 
because it indicates that this church 
group has faced reality and admits a 
farmer’s problem with respect to agri- 
cultural labor which many groups have 
long ignored. 

I commend this article to my col- 
leagues as an objective and fairminded 
treatment of a difficult subject. 

The article follows: 

JUSTICE ON Fanm 


Many crises are destined to beset the agri- 
cultural front in 1965 l the problems of all 
concerned are not weighed in the scales of 
Justice. 

The basic issue is a perennial one, the 
plight of America's farm laborer. Now that 
the bracero program has been terminated, 
the issue must be faced: How to make work 
on the farm attractive enough to obtain the 
services of a sufficient home labor force to 
harvest the Nation's crops? 

This goal can be accomplished only if the 


the farmer is considered as an integral part 
of the total problem. In truth, that plight 
may be called the heart of the problem. 

In an era of an expanding national pros- 
perity, the U.S. farmer has been caught in a 


economic fields, the price for 
farm products received by the farmer has not 


begun to keep pace. 
Statistics bear out this observation. 


The only production factor which has 
been kept stationary like the farmer's gross 
income has been the wage paid farm 
laborers. 

In 1963, farm people received $1,480 of 
personal annual income per capita, of which 
$510 was from nonfarm sources. Per capita 
income of nonfarm people was $2,515. The 
average hourly return for farm work was 
$1.01, while 1 hour’s work in a factory aver- 
aged $2.46. 

There can be no question on moral grounds 
that the farm laborer’s wage must be in- 
creased, drastically increased. Neither 
should there be any question that the farm- 
er who is expected to pay this increase must 
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himself be given a vastly greater share in 
economic affluence through increased pay- 
ments for his products. This, too, Is a mat- 
ter of elemental justice. 

The average consumer paid 15 percent 
more, but farmers received 15 percent less in 
1963 for the same kinds of food purchased in 
1949. Purchasers of bakery products saw 
the price tag soar 42 percent in that period. 
Farmers saw their income in this area decline 
12 percent. 

Users of dairy products had to pay 18 per- 
cent more in 1963 than in 1949. The farm 
value of these same products dropped 5 per- 
cent in that time. 

In terms of practical reality, these statis- 
ties mean that if the farm laborer'’s plight is 
to be improved—and improved it must be— 
the farmer must be given the means whereby 
it becomes possible for him to assume that 
increased production cost. He must be given 
more for his produce, a lot more. 

If we really want to solve the problems 
which beset American agriculture, there 
should be in this year 1965 an across-the- 
board increase of 10 percent in the price 
farmers obtain for their produce. This 
should be followed in the 2 succeeding years 
by an annual increase of 5 percent. 

Moral dictates impel us to improve the lot 
of the farm worker. The same justice de- 
mands that the farmer himself cannot Ve 
ignored. It is one whole picture. You can- 
not provide justice for one and not for the 
other. 


The Alarming Farm Exodus 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 
HON. ANCHER NELSEN 


OF MINNESOTA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, January 18, 1965 


Mr. NELSEN. Mr. Speaker, I submit 
for the Recorp the “GTA Daily Radio 
Roundup” for Friday, January 15, which 
calls attention to the alarming exodus 
from the farm, spelling doom for many 
fine communities all over the country. 
If this trend continues, it is easy to see 
what will happen to the small towns, 
their churches and schools, which pro- 
vide the pulse of America. 

Unless something is done soon, the 
family farm of America will no longer 
exist. The roundup presentation sums 
up the trend very clearly: 

You have to go way back to 1875 to find a 
time when the number of farms in this coun- 
try was as low as it is today. The United 
States then was in the gangling adolescent 
stage of just recovering from the Civil War, 
fighting Indians on the Western Plains, and 
beginning to find out that there were other 
ways of farming besides hand labor and the 
walking plow. 

Each year now the number of farms goes 
down. It dropped an estimated 3 percent in 
1964, according to the Department of Agri- 
culture. Today there are somewhere around 
3.4 million farms, give or take a few tens of 
thousands one way or another. There is no 
way of knowing the precise number from 
month to month. 

Seventy-five to one hundred thousand 
farms are expected to go out of existence in 
1965 this year. 

You might be interested to know that the 
United States had the most farms in 1935 
which was right in the middle of the de- 
pression. There were 6.8 million farms then. 
That number has been cut in half in the 30 
years since 1935. 
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As the number of farms goes down, the 
average size goes up. The average size of 1964 
farms was 333 acres. It is expected to go up 
to 341 acres this year. 

By the end of this year North Dakota is 
expected to have 49,000 farms, down 1,500 in 
1 year. Minnesota will end this year with 
about 144,000 farms, down 2,000. South Da- 
kota will have 52,000, down 1,500 from 1964. 

Hobby farms, sideline farms, and big com- 
mercial farms grow in number. The big de- 
cline comes in ordinary operating farms 
where people live and try to make a living. 

All the learned talk we hear from the 
sociologists and economists and all the others 
deals with the problem of some economic 
ocrner into which to stick the exfarmers, Too 
few are bending their efforts to making the 
ordinary farms pay off so that families can 
live and work and make a decent living on 
them. These States of our are good farming 
areas among the best in the Nation. There is 
something wrong when farms here are forced 
out by the thousands every year. 

Yet, each year consumers spend a smaller 
and smaller percent of their incomes for 
food—only 18 percent this year. The farm 
price recession is feeding the biggest boom 
in autos, houses, boats, clothing, automatic 
washers, refrigerators, and all the other con- 
sumer goods that this Nation has ever expe- 
rienced. 

The small towns and country businessmen 
are not sharing in this boom because their 
trade is farm trade and that is not booming. 

The farms must have price and they must 
have production to share in the Great So- 
ciety. They do not have enough of either 
today. That's why they are in trouble, 


Justice Goldberg Explodes Some Myths 
About the Supreme Court 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 
HON. ABRAHAM J. MULTER 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, January 4, 1965 


Mr. MULTER. Mr. Speaker, I com- 
mend to the attention of our colleagues 
the following article from the November 
8, 1964, edition of the New York Times 


Magazine. 

Justice Goldberg, while defending ra- 
tional and reasonable criticism of the 
Court and its decisions, rightly objects 
to those attacks based upon what he calls 
myths. People frequently base their 
comments on the Court on notions hav- 
ing no basis in fact. Both the Court's 
friends and its enemies do this and Jus- 
tice Goldberg’s article explodes these 


myths. 

The article follows: 

THE Court Srrs—In THE CENTER OF THE 
STORM 
(By Arthur J. Goldberg) 

WasHINGTon.—It is not my purpose in 
writing about the work of the Supreme Court 
of the United States to enter into debates 
about the Court’s recent decisions or justify 
and defend them, The tradition long held 
and seldom departed from is that the Court's 
Justices speak on current cases only by and 
through their decisions. This tradition I re- 
spect. 

But it is also a part of that tradition for 
Justices from time to time to write and 5 
about the Court as an institution, of its role 
in American life, and of the nature of its 
judicial process, And even the Olympia? 
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Yankee, Justice Holmes, did not regard it 
to be a departure from tradition to express 
anguish that the Court's opinions are mis- 
understood and its motives wrongfully im- 
pugned. Justice Holmes, in a speech de- 
livered more than 50 years ago, said: 

“We are very quiet there, but it is the 
Quiet of a storm center, as we all know. 
Science has taught the world skepticism and 
has made it legitimate to put everything to 
the test of proof. Many beautiful and noble 
Teverences are impaired, but in these days no 
One can complain if any institution, system, 
or belief is called on to justify its continu- 
ance in life. Of course we are not excepted 
and have not escaped. Doubts are expressed 
that go to our very being. Not only are we 
told that when Marshall pronounced an act 
of Congress unconstitutional he usurped a 
power that the Constitution did not give, but 
We are told that we are the representatives of 
a class—a tool of the money power. I get 
letters, not always anonymous, intimating 
that we are corrupt. 

“Well, gentlemen, I admit that it makes my 
heart ache. It is very painful, when one 
Spends all the energies of one's soul in try- 
ing to do good work, with no thought but 
that of solving a problem according to the 
rules by which one is bound, to know that 
many see sinster motives and would be glad 
of evidence that one was consciously bad. 
But we must take such things philo- 
sophically.“ 

I hasten to add, as Justice Holmes un- 
doubtedly would have, that our Court, along 
With every institution of democracy, is not 
immune to criticism of its actions. I agree 
with a New York Times editorial comment 
On this subject: “Unlimited public discussion 
is a p: safeguard of our democracy. 
The decisions of the Supreme Court are writ- 
ten by men on paper, not by gods in letters 
Of fire across the sky. Critics may distort 
them. But the Court will have to trust the 
Bood sense of the people, just as the people 
trust the good sense of the Court.” I trust 
the good sense of the people to recognize that 
although the Court is a proper subject of 
Public comment and criticism, what should 
not be called into question is our allegiance 
as a nation and a people to government un- 
der law—for on this we have truly staked 
Our all. 

Because of our allegiance to the rule of law, 
it is of the utmost importance in appraising 
the role of the Supreme. Court in vindicating 
this noble concept that we recognize what is 
myth and what is reality about the Court. 

The very first myth which apparently must 
be laid to rest in every generation is that the 
Court has usurped the function of passing 
Upon the constitutionality of State and Fed- 
eral laws and action. This myth, always 
revived during times of storm over the Court, 
has no solid basis in history, Chief Justice 
Marshall did not write on a clean slate in 
asserting in Marbury v. Madison the right 
and duty of the Court to declare void an 
act of contravening the Con- 
stitution. His action was forecast in the de- 
bates in the Constitutional Convention and 
urged by proponents as one of the solid rea- 
sons for the Constitution's adoption. Prof. 
Charles T. Black, Jr., in his excellent book 
“The People and the Court.“ has summarized 
the historical evidence, It supports his con- 
Clusion that: “It seems very clear that the 
preponderance of the evidence lies on the side 
Of judicial review.“ And the very first Con- 
8Tess, composed of men whose memories of 
the making of the Constitution were fresh, 
enacted the Judiciary Act of 1789 which, from 
that date to this, has expressly authorized 
the Court to review the constitutionality of 
State legislation. This enactment was short- 
ly followed by a succession of laws providing 
for ultimate review by the Court of judg- 
ments of the lower Federal courts. 

Thus the reality rather than the myth 


about the Court is that it exercises judicial 
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review as a consequence of intent as well 
as tradition. Judicial review is not a usurped 
power but a part of the grand design to in- 
sure the supremacy of the Constitution as 
law—supreme law to which all branches of 
government, executive, legislative and judi- 
cial, State and Federal, are subject. This is 
what the Constitution clearly imports. 

The next great myth is that, even though 
judicial review was intended and is sanc- 
tioned, it is, mevertheless, undemocratic 
and, therefore, to be regarded with alert sus- 
picion and its exercise to be dimly viewed. 
The argument has an obvious, albeit super- 
ficial, appeal. The Justices are appointed 
for life and not elected by the people for 
limited terms, as the President and Con- 
gress are. The latter, so the argument goes, 
being representative of the popular will, 
should have their way—otherwise democracy 
will be forsaken; a guardianship, however 
benevolent, negates popular government. 

This reasoning, however, overlooks the first 
facts about our Constitution—that its source 
is the people and that, as Dean Roscoe Pound 
once said, it is meant to restrain “not in- 
dividuals alone, but whole people.” It is 
they who mandated that the individual be 
protected and safeguarded in his constitu- 
tional rights even against the popular will 
of the moment as voiced by the legislature or 
the executive. Our courts were entrusted 
with the responsibility of judicial review, in 
large part, to protect individuals and minor- 
ities in their fundamental rights against 
abridgement by both government and ma- 
jorities. 

It is not a denial, therefore, but rather a 
supreme manifestation of democracy that the 
fundamental rights of the least among us 
are protected from government by the Con- 
stitution and safeguarded by an independent 
judiciary. History teaches that democracy 
and an independent judiciary are one and in- 
separable. A country where judges are faith- 
ful to the popular will rather than to the 
rule of law, will not be a democratic country 
worthy of the name. 

Another myth is that the Court reaches 
out and determines troublesome cases that 
would be best avoided. It enters, so it has 
been said at times, into thickets of contro- 
versy. The reality is that the cases which 
the Court decides are pressed upon it. It 
does not seek out cases or invite their filing. 
Under our Constitution, it issues no advisory 
opinions—it decides only actual cases and 
controversies. These must be genuine and 
current; otherwise jurisdiction will be sum- 
marily declined. 

But what of cases seeking protection of 
political rights, should not the Court shun 
them? The answer to this is that most of 
the cases before the Court deal with public 
issues of the first moment in our society— 
issues like reapportionment—commonly 
called political. As Tocqueville said, “scarce- 
ly any political question arises in the United 
States that is not resolved, sooner or later, 
into a judicial question.” 

Solicitor General Archibald Cox has ac- 
curately described the nature of the cases 
coming before the Court: 

“The central qualities of Supreme Court 
litigation arise * * * out of the peculiarly 
American principle of constitutional adjudi- 
cation. The real contest is not so much be- 
tween individuals and business corporations 
as between institutions and ways of life; 
and in reaching decisions this fact is con- 
sciously recognized. Throughout American 
history the prime examples haye been the 
contests between State and Federal authority 
and the definitions of the powers of the ex- 
ecutive and legislative branches, but fa- 
miliarity does not lessen the intensity of 
the contest and new aspects are always 
arising. 

“Through constitutional adjudication we 
have developed the extraordinary but very 
useful habit of casting social, economic, 
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philosophical and political questions in the 
form of actions at law and suits in equity 
and in this way important aspects of a 
large proportion of the most fundamental 
issues of our times ultimately go before the 
Supreme Court for judicial determination, 
They are the issues upon which the com- 
munity, consciously or unconsciously, is 
most deeply divided. They arouse the deep- 
est emotions. Their resolution—one way or 
the other—often writes our future history.” 

My colleague, Justice Brennan, accurately 
observed in Baker versus Carr, the germinal 
decision of the reapportionment cases, that 
“the mere fact that the suit seeks protection 
of a political right does not mean it presents 
a political question. Such an objection is 
little more than a play upon words.” If a 
claim is justiciable there is no escaping the 
responsibility of decision just because the 
constitutional right asserted is a political 
one, 

Whatever the justification in another age 
or time for seeking out ways of avoiding deci- 
sions on the merits of a case, the temper of 
the modern world demands that Judges, like 
men in all walks of public and private life, 
avoid escapism and squarely and frankly con- 
front even the most controversial and 
troublesome justiciable problems. 

And surely, it should be agreed by all— 
supporters or critics of the Court alike—that 
the least possible justification for the Court 
to avoid adjudicating a claim of constitu- 
tional right is that the Court may injure it- 
self if it decides the case. Is this not another 
way of saying that the Court should avoid 
unpopular decisions? I have always con- 
ceived it to be the first duty of any judge 
worthy of the name and office to abjure pop- 
ularity in decisionmaking. 

Lord Mansfield long ago stated the creed 
of any worthy judge: “I will not do that 
which my conscience tells me is wrong to 
gain the huzzahs of thousands, or the daily 
praise of all the papers which come from the 
press; I will not avoid doing what I think 
is right, though it should draw on me the 
whole artillery of libeis, all that falsehood 
and malice can invent, or the credulity of a 
deluded populace can swallow. * * Once 
for all let it be understood, that no endeavors 
of this kind will influence any man who at 
present sits here.” 

The Court should—the Court must—de- 
cide the cases and controversies properly 
coming before it, however difficult and con- 
troversial they may be, by doing what the 
Justices are appointed and sworn to do: 
“Faithfully and impartially [to] discharge 
and perform all the duties” of their office 
and to “administer Justice * * * according 
to the best of [their] * * * abilities and un- 
derstanding agreeably to the Constitution 
and laws of the United States.” Judicial 
cowardice is far more likely to be the undo- 
ing of the Court as an institution than the 
faithful exercise of judicial responsibility. 


There is a myth that the Court is against 
States’ rights, oblivious of the great interests 
of federalism—interests, which not only re- 
flect our history and traditions, but which 
require constant and vigilant attention if we 
are to avoid overcentralism of our National 
Government and if we are to preserve viable 
local government. 

There was considerable substance to this 
myth during three decades early in this 
century when the Court, in the name of due 
process, invalidated social and economic leg- 
islation of the States as well as the Nation. 
But, as our recent decisions demonstrate, the 
present Court does not strike down State or 
Federal legislation because it deems laws of 
this type unwise or unsound. The Nation 
and the States are free to experiment, and 
never have their interests in federalism been 
better safeguarded than they are now. 

But it is asserted that the present Court 
intervenes far more frequently than in the 
past to protect individuals in their consti- 
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tutional rights against State action. Par- 
ticularly is this true, so the argument goes, in 
connection with criminal prosecutions. The 
Court, critics charge, is following a double 
standard—it denies the application of the 
due-process clause to economic cases; it ap- 
plies the clause energetically to cases involv- 
ing impairment of personal liberties. 

There is a simple answer to this charge. 
There is no evidence that the framers in- 
tended the 5th and 14th amendments to 
deny to the Nation and the States their right 
of economic experimentation. There is every 
evidence that they intended the Bill of Rights 
and the 14th amendment to safeguard the 
fundamental personal rights and liberties of 
all persons against governmental impairment 
or denial. 

There is a myth, very popular these days, 
that the Court is divided into liberal and 
conservative wings, or, as some would put 
it, into activists and those who practice 
judicial restraint. Labels of this kind are 
convenient but not accurate. Members of 
the Court, applying general constitutional 
provisions, understandably differ on occasion 
as to their meaning and application. This 
is inevitable in the interpretation of a docu- 
ment that is both brief and general by a 
human institution composed of strong- 
minded and independent members charged 
with a grave and difficult responsibility. But 
the inappropriateness of these labels became 
apparent upon even the most perfunctory 
anal 


A judge may believe that under the Con- 
stitution a court without a jury may not 
adjudge guilty a defendant charged with 
serious criminal contempt. Is he a liberal 
or a conservative? Is he an activist or a 
believer in judicial restraint? Or a judge 
may refuse to hold a litigant or newspaper 
in contempt for biting commenting on the 
guilt or innocence of a criminal defendant. 
Is he an activist or a follower of judicial 
restraint? Is he a liberal or a conservative? 
May not the denial of a claim of constitu- 
tional right be more activist in its effects 
upon our constitutional structure than the 
allowance of the claim? 

Examples could be multiplied, but in- 
evitably the classification of the justices as 
beral or conservative, or activist or be- 
liever in judicial restraint, will depend upon 
the outlook of or the criteria employed by 
the classifier. 

Finally, the fact is that the Court is not 
as divided as is commonly assumed. Last 
year the Court, by denied of certiorari or 
decision on their merits, disposed of more 
than 2,500 cases. In the overwhelming ma- 
jority of these cases the Court was unani- 
mous in its orders. But more importantly 
the Court is united in a common dedication 
to constitutional principles and to the rule 
of law. The members of the Court may 
differ as to a particular case, but all mem- 
bers of the Court attempt to emulate Chief 
Justice Marshall in “never [seeking] to en- 
large the judicial power beyond its proper 
bounds, nor [fearing] to carry it to the 
fullest extent that duty requires.” 

The Justices of the Court pursue a com- 
mon method and aim, simply but eliquently 
described by Justice Frankfurter: 

“What is essential in Judging is * ® first 
and foremost, humility and an understand- 
ing of the range of the problems and one's 
own inadequacy in dealing with them; disin- 
terestedness, allegiance to nothing except 
the search, amid tangled words, amid limited 
insights; loyalty and allegiance to nothing 
except the effort to find that path through 
precedent, through policy, through history, 
through one's own gifts of insight to the 
best judgment that a poor fallible creature 
can arrive at in the most difficult of all 
tasks, the adjudication between man and 
man, between man and State, through reason 
called law.” 
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I could continue this recital of myths 
about our Court, but I shall conclude with 
one that emanates from those who seek to 
support rather than condemn the Court. It 
is the myth that the Court is infallible. A 
simple and correct answer to this myth is 
the oftquoted bon mot of Justice Jackson: 
“We are not final because we are infallible; 
we are infallible because we are final.” 

The reality is that as a human institution 
the Court is bound to err. It is a tribute to 
its awareness of human frailty, and the ex- 
tent to which the Court seeks to avoid mis- 
takes, that so few really serious ones have 
been made in the Court's history. And, of 
course, it is only proper to note that reserved 
to the people is the right to change the 
course of the Court's opinions—right or 
wrong—through the process of constitutional 
amendment. 

There are more sophisticated mythologists 
who would seek to preserve the illusion of 
infallibility by banning dissenting opinions. 
The Court, by their lights, would then speak 
with a single authoritative voice not to be 

d. Some courts in other lands func- 
tion in this fashion, burying their differences 
in a single opinion and judgment. But I, for 
one, would not have it this way, for I pro- 
foundly believe that in the long run the Court 
benefits, and certainly the people do, by the 
free expression of dissenting views. They 
educate and sometimes eventually prevail, 
and they always demonstrate that our judi- 
cial air, like all of the air of American life, is, 
and, God willing, will remain, free. 

So long as the Court sits myths about it 
will exist. Myths are not necessarily all or 
entirely bad, as the literature of mythology 
proves. But since we must live in this world 
and not in a make-believe world, myths about 
the Court or any other human institution 
must yield to reality. Otherwise our society 
will be the victim of our fantasies rather than 
the servant of our purposes. 


Mississippi Serves as the Whipping Boy 
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Mr. WALKER of Mississippi. Mr. 
Speaker, I felt compelled upon reading 
the following article to bring it to the 
attention of the American people and my 
colleagues in the Congress. This article 
is an example of the growing awareness 
that Mississippi is truly a State of God- 
fearing hospitable people. The image 
that some pseudointellectual misfits are 
trying to portray is quickly being sup- 
pressed by thinking Americans, who take 
the time to inform themselves about ac- 
tual conditions in our great State. 

Surely we make mistakes, but no 
mortal on this earth can claim to be com- 
pletly free from error, and other States 
cannot boast as we of having the lowest 
crime rate per 1,000 people—a great ac- 
complishment in itself. 

I would like to take this opportunity to 
invite every American to visit Mississippi, 
and I wish that the 149 Members of Con- 
gress who voted against seating our dele- 
gation would come and witness for them- 
selves what great achievements we are 
making. 
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James J. Kilpatrick has my most 
humble thanks and appreciation for his 
perceptive portrayal of the state of af- 
fairs in our great State. I hope that 
everyone will take the time to read his 
article which appeared in both the 
Shreveport Times and the Ohio Blade as 
follows: 

MISSISSIPPI SERVES AS THE WHIPPING BOY 

(By James J. Kilpatrick) 

It is about time that someone wrote a plece 
entitled, “Stop Pickin’ on Mississippi,” and 
I have just nominated me. 

For the past 10 years, and more especially 
for the past several weeks, the drums have 
been beating tatoo for Ole Miss. There are 
those who would read her out of the regiment 
altogether, a disgrace to the Union, a blot 
on the whole human race. Dr. Martin Luther 
King, in one of his more humane moments, 
urged a boycott of all products manufactured 
in Mississippi, Roy Wilkins, that great apos- 
tle of the advancement of colored people, 
sought to block the sale of Mississippi bonds 
for the building of public schools. Some 
emissaries from Oberlin College in Ohio, find- 
ing no meritorious good works closer home, 
chose to spend some highly publicized holi- 
days as “carpenters for Christmas.” And in 
a particularly presumptiuous piece of arro- 
gance, Dick Gregory, Sammy Davis, Jr., and 
Drew Pearson met in Chicago, of all places, 
to round up 20,000 turkeys to be sent to the 
oppressed Negroes of darkest Mississippi. 

It Is high time, I suggest, for a national 
rereading of Leviticus 16. This whole repub- 
lic is deeply involved In prejudice, discrimi- 
nation, and crimes of racially motivated 
violence, How convenient it is to have a 
Mississippi. We will pile all our sins on the 
head of the scapegoat, and drive her into a 
Dixie wilderness, We will scourge her er- 
ring congressmen and drive up her bond 
rates. All this may not make the world 
safe for southern Negroes, but it is making 
things marvelously safe for northern hy- 
pocrites. 

Consider some of the events of recent 


weeks. If Mississippi ever is to lick her 


frightful problems of poverty—and poverty 
lies at the very root of the sickness—it can 
only be by bringing into the State the new 
industry that will provide the jobs that 
bring the income that contribute to self-re- 
spect. But with “Saint Martin” blowing the 
bulge for boycott, what industry would elect 
to settle in Mississippi now? Very well, he 
has “dramatized the evils.” Is this truly 
what Mississippi needs above all else? 

That was what Mr. Wilkins had in mind, 
too. He would dramatize the bleeding 
wounds. So he grautitously injected him- 
self and his influential organization into the 
sale of certain Mississippi bonds. In so many 
words, he warned the country’s top security 
dealers that he would equate them with mur- 
der, arson, and racist oppression if they dared 
to bid on bonds for sewers, water supplies, 
and public schools, The nervous dealers at 
last bid in the bonds, but at a rate that, will 
punish the affected people of Mississippi, 
white, and black alike, for many years to 
come. 

Several months ago, some of the decent 
and generous people of Mississippi estab- 
lished an interracial, interfaith group known 
as the Mississippi Committee of Concern, 
whose sole purpose is to rebulld burned or 
damaged churches. In a publicity blackout 
that has been almost total, it has gone about 
its quiet work. It has contributed already 
to the rebuilding of four churches at Bran- 
don, Clinton, Gluckstadt, and Philadelphia. 
Just before Christmas, the committee an- 
nounced additional allocations for 10 more 
churches at Canton, North Jackson, Aber- 
deen, Itta Bena, Carthage, Collinsville, Hat- 
tiesburg, and Flowood. More than $36,000 
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has been raised toward these several projects; 
architectural firms in Jackson have contrib- 
uted their services free of charge; scores of 
white persons have worked through the Com- 
mittee of Concern, side by side with Negro 
Triends, in an effort to put matters right. 
Dr. William P. Davis is chairman of the 


group; the address is Post Office Box 530, 
Jackson. 
How many are familiar with the 


good work of this Mississippi committee? 
Very few, I should judge. But the Oberlin 
contingent, working in the glare of national 
publicity on a church of highly doubtful jus- 
tification, reaped a harvest of newspaper 
Space. Truly was it said that there are those 
who love to pray standing in the synagogues 
and on the corners of the streets, that they 
may be seen of men. 

The blunt truth is that, there are more 
crimes or interracial violence in Washington, 
D.C., on any weekend, than there are in Mis- 
sissippi in a month. Compared to the jungles 
of Harlem and Central Park, Jackson is an 
Oasis of pure tranquility. Yes, the murders 
of Emmett Till, of Medgar Evers, of the three 
civil rights workers, were terrible events. 
Philadelphia, New York, and Chicago have 
known equal violence, identically motivated, 
but this has been the violence of Negroes 
Wrought upon whites. 

My point is simply that much good exists 
in Mississippi also, and much kindness, and 
much commonsense. Perhaps these forces 
could go to work, if the rest of the country 
Would stop crying about the mote in its 
brother's eye, and probe for a while at the 
beam in its own, 


Rabbi Glasner Recalls Nazi and Red 
Oppression 
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Mr. REINECKE. Mr. Speaker, few 
among us have experienced at firsthand 
the conditions of life imposed by com- 
munism. One who understands the 
evils of atheistic communism better than 
most American is Rabbi Juda Glasner, 
because he has lived directly under the 
Red hand of communism. Rabbi Glas- 
ner is one of the great spiritual and civic 
leaders of California’s 27th Congres- 
Sional District. The president of Con- 
gregation Mishdan Yicheskel of Tujun- 
ga, Calif., Mr. Israel I. Farber, has called 
my attention to the following article 
about Rabbi Glasner, which appeared 
in the Valley Times of North Hollywood 
on December 23, 1964. Rabbi Glasner's 
Story and the unpleasantness which he 
endured before he came to this country 
Should cause all Americans to pause and 
reflect on their blessings, and to vow 
to do all within their power to make 
certain that someday soon no one in 
the world will need suffer what so many 
now suffer. “We must,” as Rabbi Glas- 
ner says and as Americans of all faiths 
must agree, “add sustenance and life to 
our strength and fortitude bolstered by 
the spiritual faith that is the founda- 
tion of America's future.” Mr. Speak- 
er, it is my hope that those who are 
Privileged to read the following article 
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will gain a little more perspective on the 
enemy which surounds us: 

RABBI GLASNER RECALLS Nazı AND RED 

OPPRESSION 
(By Gene Cowles) 

Rabbi Juda Glasner, whose steadfast spir- 
itual faith triumphed over Nazi oppression in 
Czechoslovakian concentration camp during 
World War II, is the inspired and beloved 
leader of Congregation Mishkan Yicheskel, 
Tujunga. 

As a man of courage and vision, Dr, Glas- 
ner does not hesitate to defy those who are 
playing into the hands of communism in 
America by turning a deaf ear to the causes 
of patriotism and application of the teach- 
ings of the Deity. 

“We must,” he implored his followers to- 
day, “add sustenance and life to our strength 
and fortitude bolstered by the spiritual faith 
that is the foundation of America’s future.” 

Rabbi Glasner, who vows that “I would 
never have left Rumania except for the con- 
ditions brought about in that country by 
communistic domination,” is a fourth gen- 
eration rabbi and proud of his lineage. 

He gained his freedom in 1944 before the 
end of World War II; left Bucharest in 
August 1945 for Switzerland where he had 
a reunion with his family. 

The cleric gives an intriguing account of 
his contact in Bucharest with the father of 
Anna Pauker, Communist leader of Ru- 
mania, before she became Minister of the 
Interior. 

“The father,” he related, “was a pious Jew 
with deep religious convictions. His appear- 
ance reflected the characteristics of a devout 
Jew. 

“In a choking voice the father of Anna told 
me he made a number of attempts to see his 
daughter after her return from Russia. She 
refused either to see him or to acknowledge 
him,” 

Thus the rabbi illustrated how some young 
people who joined the Communist Party be- 
came completely alienated from their par- 
ents and other members of their families, 
adding: 

“Sometimes parents were afraid to dis- 
cuss or talk about anything in the presence 
of their own children. 

“I had the opportunity,” Rabbi Glasner 
said, “to speak to people who were partici- 
pating on November 8, 1945, in the great 
manifestation for King Michael in Bucharest. 

“While they organized a big demonstration 
for the king, Communist shock detachments 
arrived in trucks heavily armed. The trucks 
entered with great speed to break up the 
meeting. Many were killed. The casualties 
were enormous. The crowds were dispersed. 

“Tt is well known that criminals all were 
freed, such as murderers, and placed in im- 
portant Communist positions to terrorize 
innocent people. Former Nazis became the 
most articulate Communists. 

“Many who belonged to the Hungarian 
Nazi Party and to the Rumanian Nazi Party 
were embraced as fine Communists. 

“While I was staying in Bucharest in one 
of the hotels, we were all awakened in the 
middle of the night by Russian soldiers and 
subjected to interrogation, This was prior 
to the coup d'etat in Rumania. 

“There is one trecherous incident that 
should not be forgotten. It should be re- 
membered by the free world. It occurred 
during the Hungarian revolution. 

“When the Hungarians under Premier Nagy 
tried to free themselves from Russian occu- 
pation and the Russian Army was forced out 
of Hungary, the Hungarian chief of staff was 
called by the Russian Army leaders to ne- 
gotiate a ‘peaceful’ settlement. 

“Instead of negotiations the chief of staff 
and his associates were arrested and the Rus- 
sian march into Budapest began.” 
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Here the rabbi cautioned the need to be 
wary of similar deceptive Russian tactics 
today. 

Then he told the story of a visitor to the 
Russian zoo in Moscow where a wolf and 
lamb were in a cage together. Day after 
day the visitor witnessed this spectacle, ex- 
pressed wonderment. 

“We replace the lamb every day,” the zoo- 
keeper told him. 


Uihlein Family Gives Generously to Cul- 
ture in Milwaukee and New York 
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Mr. REUSS. Mr. Speaker, for many 
years the Uihlein family of Milwaukee 
has made outstanding contributions to 
the development and enjoyment of 
American culture in their home city and 
elsewhere in the country. 

Recently, the Uihleins and the Joseph 
Schlitz Brewing Co., of which Robert A. 
Vihlein, Jr., is president, have made two 
particularly noteworthy gifts to enhance 
music and the theater in Milwaukee and 
in New York City. 

On January 10, it was announced that 
the Uihlein family and the Schlitz Co., 
had jointly given $1 million to the drive 
to raise $6 million for Milwaukee’s new 
music hall-theater. This public-spirited 
action gave the drive for a long sought 
after cultural facility a tremendous boost 
and brought it near its goal. 

Just a little more than a month before, 
the Schlitz Co. had joined with the city 
of New York and the New York Philhar- 
monic to provide 3 weeks of free outdoor 
concerts by the Philharmonic in New 
York City parks next summer. The com- 
pany’s support of these concerts is a logi- 
cal outgrowth of similar concerts spon- 
sored by the company in Milwaukee. The 
outdoor concerts will bring the Philhar- 
monic to thousands who would not other- 
wise hear it. 

I include three news stories describing 
the gifts by the Uihlein family and the 
Schlitz Brewing Co.: 

{From the Milwaukee (Wis.) Journal, Jan. 
10, 1965] 

Uraitemns Give Musto Hatt $1 MILLION 

The Jos. Schlitz Brewing Co. and the 
UVihleins family jointly have contributed $1 
million to the drive to raise $6 million for 
Milwaukee's new music hall-theater. 

The gift will pay for the main concert hall 
of the Center for the Performing Arts. It 
will be named “Uihlein Hall” as a family me- 
morial. 

“This is the largest gift we have received,” 
said Irwin Maler, cochairman of the fund 
drive. “We are extremely grateful to 
Schlitz and the Uthlein family for their very 
gencrous support.” 

Maier, president of the Journal Co. and 
Edmond Fitzgerald, retired president and 
chairman of the Northwestern Mutual Life 
Insurance Co., jointly head the civic cam- 
paign for the music hall funds. 

The Schlitz-Umlein gift raised the total 
of contributions to $5,114,000, which is 85 
percent of the goal. 
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Earlier totals disclosed included the Schlita 
gift and some of the family donations. An- 
nouncement of the combined gift was with- 
held until all members of the Uihlein family 
had made their contributions. 

Maier said: 

“I think it is very fitting that the big hall 
will bear the Uihlein name. The Uihlein 
family long has been an outstanding source 
of community leadership, and this is not 
the first civic project which has been the 
beneficiary of their good will and generosity.” 

Fitzgerald said about 30 other donors of 
substantial gifts would have areas of the 
center named for the family, individual, or 
company making the donation. 

ONE OF THE LARGEST GIFTS 

He said the Umiein gift was one of the 
largest ever made to a single agency during 
the donor's lifetime. The Ulhlein family has 
been noted for widespread, anonymous phi- 
lanthropies, he said. 

The music hall is to be built on the east 
bank of the Milwaukee River on a site 
bounded by the river, East Kilbourn Avenue, 
North Water Street, and East State Street. 
The main concert hall will seat more than 
2,300. There will be two other smaller halis 
and other facilities for the performing arts. 
The target date for completion is June 1967. 

Schlitz President Robert A. Uiblein, Jr., 
said, “the family was grateful for the op- 
portunity to join in a great civic project. 

“We look forward to the time in the near 
future when the Center for the Performing 
Arts stands as a symbol of Milwaukee's dedi- 
cation to excellence and as a tribute to the 
uncommon vision and effort which is bring- 
ing it into being,” he said. 

“It would be impossible to list all the 
benefits which this structure has brought 
and will bring to Milwaukee. From its in- 
ception, it rekindled Milwaukee's spirit. of 
cooperation in achieving a goal. Its con- 
struction will bring jobs to those who build 
it. It will be an attraction to tourists and 
a positive factor in attracting people to live 
and work here. 

“Its function as a home for the many 
events which will take place there will be 
visible evidence of the city’s stature. And, 
finally, it will bring to all Milwaukeeans and 
to their children and to generations to come, 
the inspiration which comes from contact 
with man's achievements in the arts. 


CAMPAIGN AIDS LAUDED 


“Our company and our family are proud 
to be a part of this outstanding effort which 
will be of immense value to our community. 
It is our hope that the campaign will sub- 
stantially exceed its minimum goals. 

“This tremendous undertaking would not 
have been possible without the dedicated 
service of all those serving in this campaign. 
Noteworthy is the work done by Mrs. John E. 

a member of our family and a 
campaign associate. She personally. con- 
tacted each member of our family, even those 
no longer living in Milwaukee, and coordi- 
nated this gift to the center.” 

Other members of the Uihlein family who 
have been involved in the fund drive include 
Joseph E. Uihlein, Jr., and Alfred U. Elser, 
both members of the board of directors of 
the brewery and campaign associates in the 
fund drive. 

Irwin C. Uihlein, chairman of the board of 
Jos, Schlitz Brewery Co.; Willlam G, Brum- 
der, chairman of the board of First Wiscon- 
sin National Bank, and Mrs. Robert B. 
Trainer, of River Hills, are members of the 
Milwaukee County War Memorial Develop- 
ee Committee, which organized the proj- 


[From the Milwaukee (Wis.) Journal, Dec, 
1. 1964] 
Scuuirz WILL SPONSOR New YORK CONCERTS 


Because of the success of a New York Phil- 
harmonic concert in Milwaukee, the Jos. 
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Schlitz Co. will put on 12 free con- 
certs in New York City next August. 

The city, the orchestra and Robert A. Uih- 
lein, Jr., president of Schlitz, announced the 
Plans in New York Tuesday. Said Amyas 
Ames, president of the philharmonic: 

“Giving impetus to the entire idea of giv- 
ing the concerts * * * was the outstanding 
success of a concert given in Washington Park 
in Milwaukee when Schlitz presented the 
phitharmonic conducted by Leornard Bern- 
stein.” 

Ames said that that concert, presented Sep- 
tember 6, 1963, attracted the largest audience 
ever to see the philharmonic. The crowd was 
estimated at 23,000 to 27,000. 

“After that, the philharmonic came to 


Schlitz and asked if Schlitz would partici- 


pate,” a spokesman for the brewery said. 

The concerts in New York next August will 
follow this plan; There will be a different pro- 
gram each week, presented in parks in each 
of four boroughs, including Central Park in 
Manhattan. The other boroughs are Queens, 
Brooklyn, and Staten Island. 

The concerts will be in the evening, and 
all will be free. 

They will be played in a mobile stage and 
accoustical shell belng built by the city of 
New York. 

The shell, large enough to hold an orchés- 
tra of 100 members and a chorus, will be 
moved overnight from park to park. Dates 
and conductors have not been scheduled. 

Mayor Robert F. Wagner sald the regularly 
scheduled philharmonic concerts were always 
sold out. He said the free concerts would 
“make the city’s artistic resources more avail- 
able to the people.” 

Last summer, Schlitz sponsored a concert 
by the Philadelphia Symphony Orchestra, 
conducted by Eugene Ormandy, in Washing- 
ton Park. The brewery plans to sponsor an- 
other concert next summer, but has not de- 
cided on the performing group. 

[From the New York (N..) Times, Dec. 

2. 1964] 

PHILHARMONIC To GIVE FREE PAEK CON- 
CERTS—SERIES IN TRAVELING SHELL AND 
Srace To Be CLASSICAL 

(By Theodore Strongin) 

The New York Philharmonic will give 
3 weeks of free outdoor concerts in city 
parks next August, Mayor Wagner an- 
nounced yesterday at city hall. 

He said that the city would provide 
$175,000 for physical facilities, including a 
portable stage and acoustical shell, The 
shell will travel to the four boroughs in 
which the concerts will be held. 

The shell, with stage and all other facili- 
ties built into it, is being designed by Chris- 
topher Jaffe, the acoustical engineer, of Nor- 
walk, Conn. 

The Joseph Schlitz Brewing Co. will con- 
tribute $50,000 and the Philharmonic an 
equal amount toward expenses. 

Classical music, not pops will be offered, 
according to Amyas Ames, Philharmonic 
president. Beethoven's Ninth Symphony is 
being considered for the opening program. 

Four concerts a week will be given, one 
each in Sheep Meadow, in the center of 
Central Park just north of the 66th Street 
crosstown road; in Crocheron Park, at 35th 
Avenue and Cross Island Parkway in Bay- 
side, Queens; in Music Grove of Prospect 
Park, and in a lakeside site in Clove Lake 
Park, near Clove Road and Victory Boule- 
vard in Staten Island. Mr. Ames said that 
no suitable site convenient to public trans- 
portation was available in the Bronx. 

The Philharmonic’s regular concerts are 
usually sold out the mayor said. The parks 
series allows those who cannot afford tick- 
ets, or otherwise cannot get them, to hear 
the orchestra free. 

A successful Philharmonic concert in a 
Milwaukee park 2 summers ago provided the 
impetus to the Schlitz Co. to support the 
new parks series, according to Robert A, 
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Umlein Jr., president of Schlitz. He said 
that 27,000 people turned out to hear the 
Philharmonic in Milwaukee. 

Mr. Ames expects the 125-year-old Phil- 
harmonic to play to the largest audiences in 
its history in the parks. Newbold Morris, 
city parks commissioner, estimated that an 
audience of at least 100,000 will attend on 
opening night. 

Other summer music will continue in the 
parks as in the past, though the parks de- 
partment will plan carefully to ayold con- 
flicts in the same neighborhood, an official 
said. Among other summer series in the 
parks are the Guggenheim Memorial Con- 
certs given by the Goldman Band; the 
Naumburg Concerts, given by a symphony 
orchestra; the Seuffert Band concerts; 
an extensive and varied series sponsored by 
local 802, American Federation of Musicians; 
the Con Edison name band dances; and con- 
certs of Latin-American music. 

By adding the parks concerts, the Phil- 
harmonic fills out the first season of its 
new contract with its musicians that calls 
for a full year’s employment. 


Resolution by the City Council of North 
Miami Beach, Fla., Memorializing the 
Congress of the United States To De- 
clare November 11 of Each Year To Be 
Veterans’ Day 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CLAUDE PEPPER 


OF FLORIDA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, January 18, 1965 


Mr. PEPPER. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the REC- 
ORD, I am pleased to submit for the Ap- 
pendix of the Recor the following reso- 
lution which comes from one of the dis- 
tinguished municipalities of my district, 
and I am pleased to commend it to the 
Congress: 

RESOLUTION R64-125 
Resolution memorializing the Congress of 

the United States to declare November 11 

of each year to be Veterans Day and make 

same a national holiday in honor of vet- 
erans of all wars 


Whereas November 11 of each year has, 
since 1918, been celebrated as a day dedicated 
to peace and to those men living and dead 
who served their country in achieving such 
peace; and 

Whereas in 1955 the Legislature of the 
State of Florida dedicated such date to vet- 
erans and made the same a State holiday; 
and 

Whereas such date is a holiday which is 
national in its scope and origin and should, 
in honor of the veterans of all wars in which 
the United States was a participant, be by 
the Congress of the United States so dedi- 
cated: Now, therefore, be it 

Resolved by the City Council of the City of 
North Miami Beach: 

SECTION 1. The Congress of the United 
States is hereby memorialized to enact suit- 
able legislation to doclare the lith day of 
November of each year to be Veterans Day 
and a legal holiday and calling upon the 
President of the United States to issue his 
proclamation requesting that the citizens of 
the United States set aside all business and 
rejoice with the free peoples of the earth 
on Veterans Day. 

Sec. 2. The city clerk is directed to forward 
& copy of this resolution to each of the U.S. 
Senators from Florida and a copy to each 
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f Member of Congress elected from the several His tenacity was apparent during his Vir- 


| 
| 
| 
| 


congressional districts of the State. 
Approved and adopted in regular meeting 
assembled this 1st day of December 1964. 
ARTHUR I. SNYDER, 
Mayor. 
Attest: 
VIRGINIA H. MOORE, 
City Clerk. 


A Churchill Tribute 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


HON. JOHN O. MARSH, JR. 


OF VIRGINIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, January 18, 1965 


Mr. MARSH. Mr. Speaker, in recent 
days, the thoughts of many citizens of 
the United States, in all walks of life, 
have turned toward the personality and 
career of Sir Winston Churchill, whose 
many distinctions include the award of 
honorary U.S. citizenship. 

Among those who had the high priv- 
Uege of personal meeting with Sir Win- 
ston is State Senator Harry F. Byrd, 
Jr., of Virginia, who recently wrote for 
the Winchester, Va., Evening Star an 
illuminating commentary, which I in- 
clude, as it appeared on January 16, 
1965, under leave to extend my remarks 
in the Appendix: 

It was in 1929 at the Governor's mansion 
in Richmond that this writer first met Mr. 
Churchill; I saw him- last in 1951 when 
Mrs. Byrd and I were his guests at the Brit- 
ish Parliament in London. 

Between those dates Winston Churchill, 
British politician and writer, became Prime 
Minister of England and the man most re- 
sponsible for the downfall of Hitler and 
the preservation of England as a free nation. 

It was 35 years ago that Mr. Churchill, as 
author, lecturer and historian; came to 
Virginia to study the Civil War battlefields 
around Richmond. His host was Governor 
Byrd; his battlefield guide was Dr. Douglas 
Southall Freeman, editor of the Richmond 
News Leader and perhaps America’s foremost 
authority on Robert E, Lee and Confederate 
military strategy. Years later Sir Winston 
Was to write that the American Civil War 
Was the “noblest and least avoidable of all 
the great mass conflicts.“ 

Mr. Churchill, then 54 years of age, spent 
10 days in Richmond. He told his host that 
he regarded his political career behind him. 

He had at that time been a member of 
Parliament for 28 years. He had served in 
the Cabinets of three Prime Ministers, H. H. 
Asquith, Lloyd George and Stanley Baldwin. 
As such he had served as President of the 
Board of Trade, Home Secretary, First Lord 
of the Admiralty, Minister of Munitions, 
Secretary of State for War and Air, Secretary 
of the Colonies, and Chancellor of the 
Exchequer. 

But more than a decade was to pass be- 
fore Winston Churchill was to obtain the 
Political position for which he has now 
become famous. 

Perhaps more than any single factor it was 
his bulldog tenacity, along with his ability 
to rally his war-weary people, that saved 
England during those dark days between 
1940 and 1945. 

Following the evacuation of the British 
armies from Dunkirk, Winston Churchill's 
Strong, clear voice hurled a challenge—both 
to Hitler and to his own people: “We will 
fight on the beaches, we will fight on the 
Streets, we will fight in the hills.” 


ginis visit. On the night of his arrival, Gov- 
ernor and Mrs. Byrd entertained at a formal 
State dinner for the British statesman. Dur- 
ing the course of the meal Mr. Churchill 
asked for mustard. His hostess sent his re- 
quest to the kitchen only to be informed, to 
her dismay, that there was none in the 
house. 

Trying to pass it off lightly, Mrs. Byrd told 
Mr. Churchill of her predicament, but added 
she would be glad to send someone to the 
store. He said, yes, that was what he would 
like. So Mrs. Byrd slowed the dinner down 
to a snail's pace while this writer was dis- 
patched to the grocery. 

Mr, Churchill knew what he wanted and 
when he wanted it, a characteristic which 
served him well in war and politics. 

As a guest, however, it was a quality that 
some hostesses did not relish too highly. 

During his visit, Mr. Churchill made a 
habit of specifying the time he would like 
his meals. And then he began to supervise 
the menu. My mother would have been 
happy had the Britisher received an emer- 
gency call to return to Parliament. 

Winston Churchill was born to statecraft. 
His father, Lord Randolph Churchill, held 
posts of importance in the English Govern- 
ment, with the exception of Prime Minister. 
Winston Churchill was elected to Parliament 
at the age of 26 and, except for a 2-year 
period (1922 to 1924), he was reelected until 
his retirement 64 years later. 

Serving for 6 years as a conservative M.P., 
he shifted to the Liberal Party for the next 
16 years. In 1924 he returned to the Con- 
servative Party, where he remained for the 
rest of his career. 

His abilities shone most brilliantly in per- 
lods of crisis. He was the first to recognize 
the potential danger of Adolf Hitler. His was 
the clearest and most persistent voice against 
the appeasement policies of the Chamberlain 
government in the mid-1930's. For years he 
stood virtually alone—and unheeded. 

And then came September 1, 1939. The 
German armies were on the march, just as 
Churchill had warned. 

It was then that a frightened nation 
turned to the one amongst them who, for 6 
lonely years, had sought without avail to 
stiffen the policy of his Government toward 
the German menace, 

Winston Churchill overnight became First 
Lord of the Admiralty in the Chamberlain 
government. But within a few months Nev- 
le Chamberlain was out and Winston Spen- 
cer Churchill became in 1940 Prime Minister 
of England, First Lord of the Treasury, and 
Minister of National Defense, positions he 
held until victory was achieved in 1945. 

It is perhaps too much to say that Winston 
Churchill saved England and the British 
Empire. It is not too much to say, how- 
ever, that Winston Churchill did more to 
that end than any single individual. Mr. 
Churchill was England’s foremost son during 
“Their Finest Hour." 

Having sat at the summit with President 
Roosevelt and Joseph Stalin, having shared 
the triumvirate leadership in ridding the 
world of Nazism, having brought his nation 
from the bitter ignominy of Dunkirk in 1940 
to total victory 5 years later, Winston 
Churchill tuned his thoughts to the rebulld- 
ing of England. 

The world leaders gathered at Potsdam in 
the early summer of 1945: An American 
President who only weeks before had assumed 
the responsibilities of office, without essential 

und; the Soviet's determined, crafty 
Joseph Stalin; and England's resolute, highly 
experienced Winston Churchill. It was those 
three, Harry Truman, Stalin, and Churchill, 
who began the task of reshaping the peace- 
time world. 

And then a bombshell struck, 

A supremely confident Churchill had left 
the German conference site for England, say- 
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ing he would be back as soon as the election 
votes were counted. 

But the England which turned to Winston 
Churchill in the darkest period of that Na- 
tion's history deserted him while still drink- 
ing the heady wines of victory. 

When the votes were counted that July 
Winston Churchill no longer was Prime Min- 
ister, and his place at the world conference 
table was taken by Clement Attlee, the leader 
of the Socialist forces. 

In 1940 Churchill had told his people 
bluntly that if victory were to be achieved 
he could offer them nothing but “blood, toil, 
tears, and sweat.” The people responded. 
But in the elections of 1945 they wanted 
something more comfortable. The war- 
weary English listened to the siren song of 
the Socialist. England embraced what Mr. 
Churchill described as “the philosophy of 
failure and the gospel of envy,” 

And Churchill left the role of world leader 
and went back to his painting, to his brick- 
laying, to his writing, and to his leadership 
of the minority party in the House of Com- 
mons, 

It was in this role that I found Mr. 
Churchill in the summer of 1951—with the 
elections only a few months away: I met 
him in his private office at Westminster. We 
talked for a long time—or rather, Mr. 
Churchill talked for a long time. 

He was interested in Virginia, in the Shen- 
andoah Valley. He told me he had seen most 
of the Confederate battlefields, but hoped be- 
fore he died to see firsthand the valley 
terrain which was the scene of so many of 
Stonewall Jackson's campaigns. 

He told me of some of his great wartime 
decisions, and then we fell to discussing gov- 
ernmental philosophy. 

He spoke of the bombing of the House of 
Commons; it having been destroyed during 
the early years of the war (the Commons then 
met in the House of Lords). 

Mr. Churchill said he had had the old 
Commons restored in exactly its original 
form. He met much opposition in this, he 
said, by those who wanted to enlarge and 
modernize. He opposed this with, to use 
his own words, “resolution and vigor.” One 
could see that this old chamber where he 
had spent more than 50 years as the peoples’ 
representative, was dear to Mr, Churchill’s 
heart. 


He gave two pieces of advice on the build- 
ing of a legislative hall: 

One: “Do not make it semicircular like 
you have in the United States, but rather 
make it oblong—and put one party on one 
side and one on the other side, and make 
them stay there. (He did not mention that 
he twice had changed parties.) 

Two: “Keep it small and compact and do 
not have enough seats for all the members.“ 
(The British House of Commons can seat 
only 400 of its 600 members.) “It is much 
better to have a small, compact chamber and 
make the members sit on the floor and on 
each other’s lap. This is more democratic. 
And besides, it is much easier to speak to a 
crowded House than to a sparsely filled one.” 

In the last assertion was it Churchill the 
architect speaking, or was it Churchill the 
orator? 

On that interesting occasion we discussed 
the relative merits of America’s constitution- 
al form of government and the British par- 
Mamentary system. At one point I men- 
tioned that in some respects the British 
system had advantage over the American. 

Never shall I forget Mr. Churchill's reply: 

“Ah, yes, Mr. Byzp, but don't forget this. 
The basic strength of America, in my judg- 
ment, Mes in the fact that the 48 States, 
acting through their own legislative bodies, 
can to a very considerable degree determine 
their own local problems. You are not cen- 
tralized in America like we are in England.” 
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A few months later the British electorate 
returned Winston Churchill to his wartime 
position as Prime Minister. 

Winston Churchill's leadership was that of 
an elected leader of a democracy. 

He joined battle against, to use his own 
words, “totalitarian compulsion and the 
regimentation of our national life.” Mr. 
Churchill had the wisdom, the experience, 
the character, and the determination to pur- 
sue resolutely this goal. 

In my judgment, he was without a peer 
among his contemporaries in three spheres: 
As a statesman, as orator, and as writer of 
prose. 

He once summed in five words a noble 
creed for nation-or individual: 

In war: Resolution. 

In defeat: Defiance, 

In victory: Magnanimity. 

In peace: Good will. 

To this may I add, in reference to Mr. 
Churchill: 

In history: Indelible impression. 


Closing of Veterans’ Administration 
Facilities 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. RICHARD L. ROUDEBUSH 


OF INDIANA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, January 18, 1965 


Mr. ROUDEBUSH. Mr. Speaker, I 
have been sorely troubled over the recent 
announcement of the Veterans’ Admin- 
istration concerning the closing of 17 
Veterans’ Administration regional offices, 
11 Veterans’ Administration hospitals, 
and 3 domiciliary facilities. 

As many of my colleagues know, I have 
been closely associated with the veterans 
of this Nation since my discharge from 
World War II service. It is my pleasure 
at this time to be closely acquainted with 
the distinguished national commander of 
the Veterans of Foreign Wars, John A. 
Jenkins, of Birmingham, Ala., as well as 
the legislative director of that organiza- 
tion, Francis Stover, and the distin- 
guished chairman of the legislative com- 
mittee of that same group, and former 
colleague in this House, James Van 
Zandt, of Pennsylvania. 

Just today I had the opportunity to 
confer at length with VFW officials con- 
cerning this announced closing of these 
VA facilities. I cannot help but recall 
that in the recent state of the Union 
message of our President, he spoke in 
sympathetic terms of care for the elderly, 
the war against poverty, and the estab- 
lishing of experimental centers designed 
to overcome diseases which have plagued 
mankind throughout our history. 

It would seem to me that the closing of 
certain of these facilities is directly con- 
tradictory to this announced plan and 
policy by the President. It is felt that 
these huge veterans’ hospitals and domi- 
ciliaries, whose closing have been an- 
nounced, have gone a long way toward 
reaching the exact objectives of the Pres- 
ident in his message. For example, the 
closing forever of 3,000 domiciliary beds. 
For the most part, domiciliary homes are 
occupied by veterans of our several wars 
without funds, of advanced age, and suf- 
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fering from diseases which prevent and 
preclude them from reentering the labor 
field. 

Several years ago, this Government 
authorized 125,000 VA hospital beds. De- 
spite long waiting lists of veterans in 
many areas, these have never been fully 
utilized to this day. The average patient 
load has been well under this number. 

Of course, the closing of 11 hospitals 
will further decrease the operating bed 
capacity. 

I must protest most strongly, in behalf 
of our American veteran, this reduction 
in facilities. 

Mr. Speaker, during my conference 
with VFW officials, I was given permis- 
sion and authorized to incorporate in this 
Recorp a letter dated January 15 ad- 
dressed to the distinguished chairman 
of the House Veterans’ Affairs Commit- 
tee, the gentleman from Texas, the Hon- 
orable OLIN E. Teacue. This letter is 
over the signature of the commander in 
chief of the VFW. Likewise, I include a 
letter dated January 18 from Francis W. 
Stover, director of the national legisla- 
tive service of the VFW, and a special 
bulletin dated January 14 from the VFW 
national rehabilitation office in Wash- 
ington. In order that all my colleagues 
of this House may be informed of their 
contents, I include these three docu- 
ments with my remarks: 

JANUARY 15, 1965. 
Hon. OLIN E. TEAGUE, 
Chairman, House Committee on Veterans’ 
Affairs, Washington, D.C. 

Dear Ma. Teague: This is to register the 
vehement protests of the Veterans of Foreign 
Wars of the United States with respect to the 
announced closing of 17 regional offices, 11 
hospitals, and 3 domiciliaries, operated by 
the Veterans’ Administration. 

The President has been officially notified 
of our shock and dismay concerning these 
closings as contained in my letter of Jan- 
uary 15, a copy of which is enclosed. A simi- 
lar letter has also been forwarded to the 
Administrator of Veterans’ Affairs. 

In his state of the Union message to the 
Congress, the President emphasized care for 
the elderly, fighting against poverty, and 
establishing health and community centers 
for better health of citizens struck down by 
mental and crippling diseases. It seems to 
the Veterans of Foreign Wars that the clos- 
ing of many of these facilities collides head 
on with this announced policy, for the Fed- 
eral Government is already operating in a 
most successful manner hospitals and domi- 
ciliaries scheduled to be eliminated within 
the next several months, which are already 
doing what the President has proposed. 

Most acute and distressing to our member- 
ship will be the closing forever of over 3,200 
domiciliary beds, A quick look at these vet- 
erahs shows that they are, in the main, with- 
out any funds except their monetary pay- 
ments from the Veterans’ Administration, 
are poorly educated, have little or no work 
experience, and are suffering from crippling 
diseases such as arthritis, heart, and mental 
and personality problems. To literally turn 
these veterans onto the streets will mean that 
many will have to look to local relief agencies 
to exist and will further aggravate and con- 
tribute to the national problem of poverty. 

The Veterans of Foreign Wars has always 
been deeply disturbed that the 125,000 au- 
thorized VA beds have never been fully uti- 
lized. Likewise, the number of operating 
beds have never been fully implemented. The 
average daily patient load is perhaps the best 
indicator which is that about 112,000 Vet- 
erans’ Administration beds are occupied with 
patients on an average daily basis. 
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The decision to close 11 VA hospitals will 
further decrease the operating bed capacity 
of the Veterans' Administration and there 
seems little possibility that starting with the 
new fiscal year, July 1, that these beds will 
be replaced in other areas by that time. 

The membership of the Veterans of Foreign 
Wars wants to be reassured that the closing 


of these hospitals and domiciliaries does not 


constitute a change in administration policy, 
to provide fewer beds for war veterans in 
need of medical care and treatment. Many 
of our members are equally distressed by the 
closing of the regional offices. 

This is to request, therefore, that your 
committee hold hearings and take whatever 
action you may deem appropriate to look into 
these and other matters which will adversely 
affect services to veterans and their families. 
Your favorable consideration of these views 
and this request will be deeply appreciated 
by the 1,300,000 members of the Veterans of 
Foreign Wars of the United States. 

Sincerely, 
JOHN A. JENKINS, 
Commander in Chief. 
JANUARY 18, 1965. 
From: Francis W. Stover, Director, National 
Legislative Service. 
To: National officers and department com- 
manders. 
Subject: Closing of Veterans’ Administration 
facilities. 

The announced closing of 31 VA hospitals, 
domiciliaries, and regional offices has sparked 
the Congrêss like no other action for many, 
many years. Friday, January 15, Senator 
Mike MANsrIeLD, of Montana, the majority 
leader of the Senate, spoke on the Senate 
floor for almost an hour on the closing of & 
VA hospital in his State at Miles City. Nine 
other Senators expressed similar dissatisfac- 
tion about closings in their States. 

The Subcommittee on Veterans’ Affairs of 
the Senate Labor and Public Welfare Com- 
mittee headed by RALPH YARBOROUGH, of 
Texas, has scheduled hearings for Friday, 
January 22, at which time Administrator 
Bull Driver will be calied upon to explain and 
Justify any and all of these closings. Other 
Members of the Senate and House will be 
heard at that time. The VFW position will 
also be presented. OLIN E. TEAGUE, chairman 
of House Committee on Veterans’ Affairs, has 
also agreed to hold hearings, probably at @ 
later date. 

The issue which goes to the heart of the 
matter is that the closing of these hospitals is 
a policy matter decided at the highest level 
of government. While the Veterans’ Admin- 
istrator will explain these actions, the policy 
being carried out was decided at the White 
House level. As MansFIELD stated, “I do not 
believe we ought to blame Mr. Driver for 
what has happened. He is new in his posi- 
tion. I assume he has been acting under or- 
ders of the Bureau of the Budget.” 

For veterans needing domiciliary care, the 
policy inherent in closing 3,200 domiciliary 
beds means that this type of care will be 
gone forever. Since these veterans are at the 
bottom of the pile in our society, it means 
they will be forced to get in line with all 
other citizens to seek assistance and relief 
at the local level. For these veterans it may 
be called the great deception rather than the 
Great Society. 

All Americans are for economy in Govern- 
ment, but, as Senator MANSFIELD stated. 
“Whose economy? Not the veterans of the 
region, who have every right under the law 
and simple justice to claim first-class service. 
Not the veterans who need prompt medical 
attention. Not their families who will have 
to travel great additional distances * * * 
to provide the essential therapy * * * in- 
volved in yisits to patients.” We agree. 

A copy of Commander in Chief Jenkins’ 
letter to OLIN E. Teague is attached. 

FRANCIS W. STOVER, 
Director, National Legislative Service. 
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|From special bulletin, Veterans of Foreign 
Wars of the United States, Jan. 14, 1965) 
CLOSING OF VETERANS’ ADMINISTRATION 
FPAcILITIEs 
The Administrator of Veterans’ Affairs re- 
cently announced the closing of 17 regional 
offices, 11 hospitals, and 4 domiciliaries. 


Regional offices 
Btate Offices closed Functions trans- 
ferred to 
New Lork Alban New York. 
— Buffalo. 
Pennsylvania.. .| Wükes-Harre.- ] Philarlelphia. 
Io Cincinnati... Cleveland. 
Missouri. _._. Kansas City. St. Louis. 
idana... Bhroveport__._| New Orleans, 
. a — Lubbock Waw. 
Houston. 
tle, Wash 


Philadelphia, Pa. 
Tas Angeles, Calif. 
Boston, Mass. 


Boston, Mass. 
St. Tau Minn. 


0. 
Den ver, Colo. 


t Brooktyn and New York functions will be consoli- 
dated under 1 manager, but remain in the samc physical 


Reasons cited for closing numerous re- 
gional offices include reduced participation 
in and actual termination of some readjust- 
ment programs, the improvement and sim- 
plification of operational procedures, con- 
version to automatic data processing, and 
changes in the management of various pro- 
grams. Considerations cited for the selec- 
tion of offices to be closed include workload, 
Operating costs, veteran population, volume 
of communications, number of employees, 
and the fact that the unit production cost 
reduces in proportion to the increase in size 
of the office, 


Hospitals 


The VA explanation for closing hospitals 
refers to significant breakthroughs in medi- 
cal science which have altered the type and 
nature of medical care and facilities therefor, 
Teduction in need of facilities for treatment 
of tuberculosis, obsolescence of some fa- 
cilities, and disproportionate geographical 


locations. Considerations cited for the selec- 
tion Of the specific hospitals to be closed 
include the need for extensive modernization, 
Staffing problems, excessive operating costs, 
and low or decreasing patient demand for 
hospitalization at these particular facilities. 
The VA claims that the beds closed will be 
Numerically placed elsewhere in areas of 
greater need as soon as facilities therefor are 
available. 
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The explanation for closing the domicil- 
iaries refers to gradual but profound changes 
from the date of inception of the domiciliary 
programs, the necessity of integrating 
domiciliary activities with hospitals, and the 
impossibility of providing all modern diag- 
nostic and therapeutic tools in domiciliaries 
not affiliated with hospitals. Included were 
references to the effect of the vast social 
security program, increased veterans pen- 
sions, and other Federal and local programs 
which provide care facilities. Apparently 
the primary specific reason for closing the 
Clinton, Iowa, Thomasyille, Ga., and White 
City, Oreg., domiciliaries ís the fact that they 
are separate domiciliaries not located ad- 
jacent to VA hospitals. This, of course, 
would also apply to the Bath domiciliary if it 
were to be maintained after closing the VA 
hospital at the same location. 


GENERAL INFORMATION 


Is is estimated that closing of the listed VA 
facilities will save $23,500,000 in administra- 
tive or overhead costs in fiscal year 1966. All 
closings are to be completed by June 80, 
1965, with many to be completed by April 1, 
1965. A definite schedule for each station 
will apparently be available in the near 
future. 

Admissions to the affected hospitals and 
domiciliaries will be discontinued. 

It is estimated that approximately 50 per- 
cent of the 2,183 patients now in the hos- 
pitals to be closed will be transferred to 
another hospital because of the need for 
contfnued care. The domiciliary members 
will be transferred to another domiciliary if 
they so desire. 

Necessary personnel, including contact 
representatives, loan guarantee personnel, 
and members of the chief attorney's staff 
will be maintained as needed at the closed 
locations. Clinics for outpatient treatment 
and compensation and pension examina- 
tions now operated at Lubbock, Tex., San 
Antonio, Tex., Syracuse, N. T., and Juneau, 
Alaska, will be continued. 

Employees not retained at the present loca- 
tions wil be given an opportunity to follow 
their functions to another field station where 
applicable, or accept the offer of a position at 
another field station. In order to provide 
maximum opportunity for placement of em- 
ployees affected by these changes the VA is 
placing restrictions on hiring at its installa- 
tions throughout the country, Cost of moy- 
ing will be paid by the Government. 
COMMENTS OF THE VFW NATIONAL REHABILI- 

TATION SERVICE DIRECTOR 


While the Administrator of Veterans’ Af- 
fairs announced the closing of the facilities 
listed in this bulletin, it is no secret that the 
idea for extensive closing is the product of 
the minds of officials of the Bureau of the 
Budget who believe that, except for consid- 
eration of the adverse effect of service-con- 
nected disabilities, veterans should receive 
no special consideration and should receive 
whatever public assistance they need from 
the Health and Welfare programs authorized 
for the general public. It Is no secret in 
Washington that some proposals considered 
would have resulted in the closing of a much 
greater number of VA facilities. : 
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The retention of personnel for personal 
service to veterans at the locations of closed 
regional offices will be of some benefit. The 
pattern of the past in this regard, however, 
causes one to doubt that these limited offices 
will be continued for any great length of 
time. VA officials state only that they will 
be maintained “as long as needed.“ 

The adverse attitude of VA officials with 
respect to separate domiciliaries not affiliated 
with VA hospitals has been known for some 
time. It is strange that this has rather sud- 
denly been considered to be such a tremen- 
dous handicap in view of the relatively good 
record of these facilities in caring for vet- 
erans in need of such care since the date 
of the inception of this program in the 19th 
century. 

Although the VA may honor its pledge to 

numerically place the closed operating beds 
in other facilities in areas of greater need, it 
is obvious that this cannot be fully accom- 
plished prior to or immediately after the 
closing date of June 30, 1965. There will, 
therefore, be a reduction in the number of 
operating hospital beds of approximately 
1,000 in the 1966 fiscal year. The VA has 
consistently supported and has urged an 
increase in the 125,000 authorized hospital- 
bed ceiling, on the basis that while it is a 
limitation, it is also a stabilizing factor. It 
is rapidly becoming a numerical myth in view 
of the reduction in the number of operating 
beds. 
Many Members of Congress and perhaps 
others were trusted with the list of facilities 
to be closed Tuesday, January 12, 1965, The 
VFW Washington office was advised that un- 
der no circumstances would such list be 
available prior to 3 pm. Wednesday, Janu- 
ary 13,1965. One or more of those who were 
trusted with the list January 12, 1965, ap- 
parently made it available to the press. 
While members of the staff of the VFW 
Washington office were aware of the prob- 
able identity of some facilities to be closed, 
they maintained good faith with the VA and 
released no information concerning individ- 
ual facilities prior to the date the information 
was Officially received from the VA, Wednes- 
day, January 13, 1965. The Administra- 
tor of Veterans’ Affairs should recognize the 
interest of national veterans organizations 
and their demonstrated policy of not pre- 
maturely releasing information by providing 
appropriate officials of such organizations 
with the same detailed information at the 
same time it is furnished to others even 
though prior to the official date and time for 
public release. 

The VFW has requested the House Com- 
mittee on Veterans’ Affairs to conduct hear- 
ings to determine when and by whom this 
decision to close VA facilities was made, and 
to explore and evaluate the reasons therefor. 


LETTER AppRESSED TO THE AD TOR 
OF VETERANS’ AFFAIRS, JANUARY 14, 1965 
Dear Mz. DRIVER: The Veterans of Foreign 

Wars of the United States has long rec- 

ognized the occasional need and justification 

for limited changes in the structure of the 

Veterans’ Administration. This includes 

general support of the authority of the Ad- 

ministrator of Veterans’ Affairs to close hos- 
pital beds in areas of greatly reduced need, 
and to reestablish such beds in areas of 
demonstrated significantly greater need. 

The number of facilities, however, selected 

for almost immediate closing is staggering. 

For numerous reasons the decision to close 

many of these facilities does not merit the 

support of this organization. 

The number of operating beds and actual 
patients or members at some of the hospitals 
and domicillaries which are scheduled to be 
closed indicates a substantial need for con- 
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tinued operation of such facilities. The 
physical condition of some of these facilities 
may well be unsatisfactory but this should 
not be a controlling factor. You have com- 
pletely modernized facilities at other loca- 
tions and have even constructed complete 
replacements for obsolete hospitals. This 
also could and should be done at a number 
of the facilities included in the list to be 
closed. 

The closing of the hospital and domiciliary 
facilities will eliminate convenient availabll- 
ity of VA care for eligible veterans in the 
affected areas, and will impose on these 
fully eligible veterans the requirement of 
extensive travel for required care. This is 
impossible in emergency cases and undesira- 
ble for several reasons. It will make it dif- 
ficult, if not impossible, for family members 
to visit veterans in the distant treatment 
facilities contrary to the proclaimed VA pol- 
icy urging such visits and recognizing the 
importance thereof in the total treatment 
program for individual veterans and in plans 
for release and restoration to home or com- 
munity facilities. 

The contention that the closed hospital 
beds will all be reestablished in areas of 
greater need would be considerably more 
persuasive if suitable facilities for such beds 
were available in the appropriate areas in 
order to permit complete implementation 
of this transfer plan July 1, 1965. The im- 
possibility to do so on that date or for some- 
time thereafter is clearly demonstrated by 
the estimated loss of approximately 1,000 
hospital beds operating in fiscal year 1966. 

The decision to close the separate domicili- 
aries not affiliated with VA hospitals is osten- 
sibly arbitrary and apparently based on noth- 
ing more than the presumption that separate 
domiciliaries cannot afford proper treat- 
ment and care for domiciliary members. 
This is wholly disproved by the history of 
service of these facilities and the exception- 
ally excellent care in some domicfllaries, 
staffed and managed by officials and physi- 
cians of compassion and initiative. Some 
State veterans homes provide excellent home 
care, including intensive nursing care in 
many cases, without hospitals as defined in 
the VA system. l 

The projected saving of $23,500,000 for 
the 1966 fiscal year is obviously inconsequen- 
tial in view of the greatly reduced service, 
reduction in care facilities, and increased 
distances required for some categories of 
service, including personal appearances be- 
fore rating agencies, and hospital treatment 
and domiciliary care. The need for conserva- 
tion of Federal funds in order to finance ex- 
panded and new programs is recognized. 
The amount preserved for these purposes by 
the VA economies in question will be more 
than offset by the detrimental effect of re- 
duced care facilities for veterans and Federal 
employment opportunities in the affected lo- 
calities, contrary to the desire of the current 
administration to promote programs for 
treatment and care, and employment oppor- 
tunities for all. 

I want to emphasize our distress concern- 
ing the manner of release of the information 
concerning these closings, conveyed 
to you previously by the executive director 
of the Veterans of Foreign Wars, Washing- 
ton office, and the director of the VFW na- 
tional rehabilitation service. It is respect- 
fully requested that in the future appropri- 
ate VFW national officers be advised of pro- 
posed VA changes of this type at the same 
time Members of Congress and any others so 
privileged are furnished such information. 

I most strongly urge that you thoroughly 
review this decision in total and as it applies 
to each individual location, with a view to- 
ward substantial modification thereof, thus 
minimizing its adverse effect on the health 
and welfare of hundreds of thousands of yet- 
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erans who served this Nation with honor in 
time of war. 
JOHN A. JENKINS, 
Commander in Chief, Veterans of For- 
eign Wars of the United States. 


Hanson Baldwin Comments on Reserve 


Cutbacks 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ROBERT L. F. SIKES 


OF FLORIDA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, January 11, 1965 


Mr. SIKES. Mr. Speaker, many Mem- 
bers of the Congress have expressed ap- 
prehension because of the revolutionary 
changes in our national military Reserve 
posture which are being planned by the 
Pentagon. In effect it is proposed to 
abolish the active Reserves and to merge 
Reserve units with the National Guard. 

ae proposal has very broad implica- 
tions. 

It is the responsibility of the Congress 
under the Constitution “to make rules 
for the government and regulation of the 
land and naval forces.” 

In meeting that obligation, the Con- 
gress has from time to time adopted laws 
establishing the basic structure of our 
military forces. In 1952, the Congress 
adopted the Armed Forces Reserve Act, 
and since has strengthened this basic law 
with various amendments. Today it rep- 
resents the law of the land on Reserves. 

The proposal of the Secretary of De- 
fense would arbitrarily change this law 
without legislative concurrence by the 
Congress. The decision to do so was 
made on December 12 while Congress was 
in recess. It is my understanding that 
only three or four Members in the legis- 
lative branch of Government were con- 
sulted. Most of the others had no inkling 
that such a move was on the way. 

It is proposed that this radical change 
will be accomplished by the simple expe- 
diency in the reduction of appropria- 
tions, The matter is not being submitted 
to Congress for consideration by properly 
constituted legislative committees. Nev- 
ertheless, I am confident that the legis- 
lative committees as well as the 
Appropriations Committees of Congress 
will carefully and objectively weigh the 
merits and demerits of the Pentagon’s 
proposal. 

In the New York Times of Sunday, 
January 17, Mr. Hanson Baldwin wrote 
an enlightening article on this Pentagon 
plan. He made it clear that under the 
law the Congress has a responsibility to 
pass on several major issues which are 
raised. Mr. Baldwin is one of the Na- 
tion’s outstanding military writers and 
analysts. I include this article in the 
RECORD: 

ConGress Is PREPARING STUDIES OF PENTAGON 
PLAN FOR RESERVES 
(By Hanson Baldwin) 

WASHINGTON, January 14—Senate and 
House committees were preparing this week 
to conduct intensive studies of the Penta- 
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gon's plan to merge and realine the Army 
and Air Force Reserves and National Guard. 

The studies have been spurred by letters 
to newspapers, television appearances, and 
the strong opposition of the Reserve Officers 
Association to the projected elimination or 
integration into the National Guard of all 
organized Reserve units. 

The association, which has 60,000 members, 
is bitterly opposing the plan, which would, in 
effect, substitute a single Army and Air Force 
Reserve under one management, for the 
present system of two separate reserves. 

The officers’ group says, and the Army 
agrees, that the Army Reserve units contain 
a higher proportion of personnel with prior 
active duty than do the National Guard 
units. According to the association, 25 per- 
cent of the personnel in Army Reserve units 
have had 2 years of active-duty training in 
the Army and only 3 percent of the personnel 
in the Guard have served 2 years or more. 

The Guard says that men who have 
finished their tours of active duty can be 
assigned, whether they wish it or not, to 
Reserve units, whereas the Guard, by law, 
must accept only volunteers. This require- 
ment may be changed if the merger is ap- 
proved by Congress. 

DIFFERENCE IN FIGURES 


The figures of the officers’ association and 
the National Guard differ markedly on the 
experience, training and degree of readiness 
of Air Force Reserve and Air National Guard 
units. The association states that the Air 
Force Reserve has a higher percentage of 
volunteers with active-duty experience than 
do National Guard squadrons. The Guard 
denies this. 

In a detailed bill of particulars circulated 

throughout the country, the officers’ group 
has disputed virtually all of the Defense De- 
partment’s cost-effectiveness claims for the 
plan. 
The association says that deployment ca- 
pabllity and combat readiness will be im- 
paired, not improved, by any system that 
gives the National Guard management and 
control of all Reserve units. 

“National Guard divisions manned pre- 
dominantly by superficially trained person- 
nel, with no prior active duty, will be sub- 
stituted for Army Reserve divisions that are 
presently manned by a hard core of officers 
and men with extensive active-duty experi- 
ence, the association states. 

And it states further that the contem- 
plated reduction of the combined troop list 
of the Army Reserve and Army National 
Guard from the present 29 divisions to a 
projected 8 eliminates the possibility of an 
“orderly phase-in of trained personnel and 
support forces to man (new) equipment 
produced after D-Day Mobilization Day.” 

HUGE SAVINGS DOUBTED 

The officers’ group also says that the plan 
will not save the $150 million annually that 
the Pentagon says (the Army's estimate is 
$130 million). The elimination of the corps 
system, which now administers the Army Re- 
serve around the country, will save several 
thousand ment and staff personnel, 
but the National Guard, at various State 
headquarters, will have to add some person- 
nel to take over the administrative duties of 
the entire Reserve, the officer's association 
charges. 

It is planned that 700,000 who are now 
authorized to receive drill pay annually will 
be reduced to a projected 550,000. However, 
if 8 divisions and 16 brigades (a brigade 
is approximately one-third of a division) 
are to be provided with 100 percent of their 
equipment needs and maintained in à high 
state of readiness, new equipment will be 
needed for about 3% divisions in addition 
to that now on hand, according to Army 
statistics. 
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It costs from $115 to $130 million to equip 
an Infantry division, so that even if the 
anticipated savings of the merger should 
be realized—which the association disputes— 
it would require about 4 years before all of the 
ready divisions would actually be equipped 
and any savings would show, unless the de- 
Tense budget for the Reserves is sharply 
increased 


These and other issues will be aired at 

length before congressional committees. 
SEVERAL ISSUES INVOLVED 

But it is already clear that there are three 
major, as well as many minor, issues involved 
im the realinement and merger of the Army 
and Air Force Reserve forces. 

The first issue, officers are agreed, raises the 
question whether a paid drill strength of 
550,000; instead of the present 700,000, for 
Army components and a force structure of 
8 divisions and 16 brigades, instead of 
the present 29 divisions and 11 brigades, con- 
stitute an adequate reserve for an emergency? 
Or do the reductions imply a dangerous 
calculated risk? 

Congressmen and officers agree that paper 
strengths have little meaning but that the 
real strength and readiness of the Reserve 
force depends upon the funds, equipment, 
training and encouragement provided by the 
Federal Government. The Reserve, no mat- 
ter who manages it, is going to be as good or 
as bad as the Pentagon and Congress make it. 

The second big issue concerns the dual 
State-Federal nature of the National Guard, 
which will become the only organized Reserve 
under the new concept. 

National Guard officers are appointed by 
Governors; the Federal Government has a 
negative power over these appointments be- 
Cause it can withhold Federal recognition 
if the officer does not measure up to stipu- 
lated requirements. But it cannot choose an 
Officer's successor; it cannot appoint and re- 
shuffle officers, except when the Guard is on 
active duty. 

GOVERNORS MUST APPROVE 


Moreover, Governors must. agree—as they 
haye routinely done in the past—to changes 
in Guard units and they must accept for in- 
tegration into the Guard the Reserve units 
now planned for elimination. The question 
u whether the Guard system can inherently 
Provide the flexibility and effectiveness 
needed. 

Many observers and commentators, includ- 
ing the Journal of the Armed Forces, believe 
the projected changes to be, in a military 
Sense, “painful but progressive,” or as Presi- 
dent Johnson characterized them “prudent 
and wise.” 

But some are worried by the third issue, 
Which is essentially political and phllosophl- 
cal and not military. The Army and Air 
Force Reserve components and the Army and 
Air Force National Guard have acted in their 
areas, as these Officers see it, as one of the 
Many military checks and balances in the 
democratic system. 

They helped to prevent, by thelr very rival- 
ries, the concentration of too much power in 
too few hands in the Pentagon. The individ- 
Ualism and traditions of Reserve units will 
be lost, it is suggested, In the proposed re- 
alinement, and the trend toward amonolithic 
defense, structure, already so pronounced 
in the Pentagon, will be accelerated. 


One Man, One Vote 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ABRAHAM J. MULTER 
OF NEW YORE 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, January 18, 1965 


Mr. MULTER. Mr. Speaker, during 
the last Congress there was much dis- 
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cussion, on and off the record, concerning 
the Supreme Court’s decisions in Baker 
against Carr and Reynolds against Sims. 
I commend to the attention of our col- 
leagues the following article from the 
New York Times magazine of November 
8, 1964, which examines the issues and 
discusses the problems involved in re- 
apportionment. As Prof. Andrew Hack- 
er, of Cornell University, points out: 

The goal of equal votes for equal citizens, 
far from being a radical departure in our 
political tradition, is consistent with this 
Nation’s efforts to extend a full franchise to 
all citizens. : 


The article follows: 

One Man, ONE Vote—YeEs on No? 
(By Andrew Hacker) 

The closing days of the 88th Congress, con- 
trary to all plans and tions, were 
consumed by a prolonged debate that was 
never on the official agenda and which put 
an effective end to normal legislative business 
for the session. Its subject was the abstract 
principle of “one man, one vote.” 

Since the earliest days of the Republic, the 
districts of most State legislatures have been 
so constructed as to give disproportionate 
representation to rural voters. While this 
practice was struck down by the Supreme 
Court in its 1962 Baker v. Carr decision, at 
that time the Justices gave no precise indi- 
cation of the reform they would require. 

Because Baker v. Carr was silent on the 
subject of second chambers, the hope was 
held out that the upper houses in each State 
might still be permitted to remain attuned 
to the interests of the countryside. Then, 
last June, came Reynolds v. Sims. In that 
case the Court held that both legislative 
chambers had to be based on population 
alone, that there could be no exceptions to 
the rule that all districts had to be substan- 
tially equal. 

This time the reactions were profound and 
came from several directions. The Repub- 
licans, meeting in San Francisco, added to 
their platform a plank calling for a con- 
stitutional amendment that would allow one 
legislative house to be formed on criteria 
other than population. The House of Repre- 
sentatives rushed through a bill stripping the 
Federal courts of all jurisdiction over State 
apportionment cases. The Senate was less 
precipitous, but there was strong sentiment 
for at least delaying the impact of the Court's 
decision. 

The argument for “one man, one vote“ 
is simply an application of the principle of 
political equality. All votes should carry 
the same weight, it is said, because no justifi- 
cation can be found for singling out certain 
citizens for preferred treatment. If minori- 
ties are worried about the possibility of ma- 
jority oppression, the remedy Hes not in 
giving them, added electoral weight but 
rather in settled constitutional procedures. 

Moreover, the 14th amendment stricture 
that all citizens are entitled to “equal protec- 
tion of the laws” would seem to require that 


everyone be permitted to participate in the 


process whereby those laws are made. Ex- 
perience has shown that those who are ex- 
cluded from the polls or who are under- 
represented in legislative councils will find 
themselves having to obey laws that are 
highly discriminatory. Urban voters, to use 
the customary example, are taxed to support 
rural seryices while city problems are all but 
ignored. If the majority is not allowed to 
rule, then power reverts to some accidental 
or consciously designated minority. 

“One man, one vote” may appear to be 
unexceptionable as a matter of logic. But 


logic alone is not the only guide in political 


life. When a national party and a national 
legislative chamber both propound the argu- 
ment that some votes ought to be more equal 
than others, it is time to examine this posi- 
tion with consideration and care: 
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1. What is good for the Congress in Wash- 
ington, it has been suggested, ought also to 
apply at the State level. The Senate has 
given equal representation to each State re- 
gardless of size, and by the same token one 
legislative chamber in each State should be 
allowed to represent established political 
units within its own boundaries. As a mini- 
mum, the State house might give each coun- 
ty at least a single representative, thus insur- 
ing that its interests will have a spokesman, 

A legislature must insure, by one means or 
another, that small units have an effective 
voice in its proceedings. This is especially 
necessary when metropolitan areas elect large 
blocks of legislators who might easily ignore 
or drown out rural opinion. The founders 
agreed that Delaware and Rhode Island 
should always be able to defend themselves 
in the Senate. Ought not similar guarantees 
to be given to Schuyler County in New York 
(population: 15,044) and to Sierra County 
in California (2,247)? 

2. Rural areas, which benefit most from ar- 
rangements as they now stand, actually need 
additional representation for their well-be- 
ing—if not their survival. Ours is an urban 
age, with wealth increasingly concentrated 
in the cities and suburbs. Small towns and 
agricultural areas are losing population, 
which is one reason why they are overrep- 
resented, and industry is by no means rein- 
vigorating rural America to the extent that 
is necessary. If the logic of equal votes is 
applied, then back-country legislative seats 
would in most cases be transferred to the 
growing suburbs. Yet this would take from 
the have-nots and give to those who are 
already doing quite well. 

In Ilinois, for example, the median fam- 
fly income in Gallatin County (population: 
7,638) is $2,711 per year, whereas the Chicago 
suburbs of Du Page County, which have dou- 
bled in numbers in the last decade, have a 
median annual income of $8,570 per family, 
Gallatin may be overrepresented in Spring- 
field but it is underequipped with schools, 
roads, hospitals, and other amenities. Were 
thie prosperous and populous to be given their 
arithmetical due, the odds are great that the 
flow of public funds to rural sections would 
come to a halt. 

No one will deny that cities and suburbs 
have problems of their own; but metropoli- 
tan areas have the resources to help them- 
selves if only they would set their minds to 
it. In contrast, the last remaining hope for 
the countryside lies In its political power at 
the State capitals. 

3. “Those who labor in the earth are the 
chosen people of God * * *.” Thomas Jeffer- 
son once wrote, adding, “the mobs of great 
cities add just so much strength to the sup- 
port of pure government as sores do to the 
strength of the human body.” Under this 
theory—which still prevails in many sections 
of the country—the America of the provinces 
is composed of superior stock: independent, 
self-reliant, and embodying the values which 
impart integrity to society, The rural and 
small-town citizen is an individual, uncor- 
rupted by the mass mentality of the city. 
While such a characterization can verge on 
caricature, it éxplains why we hear so much 
about bloc voting“ in the cities but not 
about such behavior out where the pave- 
ments end, At all events, if rural areas need 
added representation because of their eco- 
nomic plight they also deserve such a mag- 
nified voice due to their enhanced moral 
character. 

4, There is no technical difficulty in divid- 
ing a State into a series of geometric quad- 
Tilaterals, each one haying almost precisely 
the same population as its neighbor. Michi- 
gan, in reapportioning its senate last year, 
created 38 districts no one of which had 
less than 205,000 people nor more than 207,- 
000. But to do this is to break up the 
natural communities of interest and outlook 
within a State, imposing an artificial polit- 
ical mold on what are really areas having 
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historic identities and social complexions of 
their own. 

Thus, in the cause of arithmetical con- 
sistency, a dairying region may be forced 
into a shotgun marriage with an industrial 
suburb, resulting in a district that is difficult 
for one man to represent and lacking a per- 
sonality of itsown. By the same token there 
is much to be gained in psychic satisfac- 
tions, if nothing else, in having Polish and 
Czech and Jewish districts where voters can 
be represented by someone of their own 
ethnic background who understands their 
particular interests and needs. 

5. There are indications that the voters— 
and not simply rural voters—are content 
with arrangements as they now stand; that 
they see nothing particularly malapropos 
in malapportionment. In Colorado, for ex- 
ample, a statewide referendum rejected by 
a 2 to 1 vote a proposal calling for district- 
ing reforms in the direction of greater 
equality. 

Moreover, every county in the State, urban 
as well as rural, registered a majority for 
retaining the status quo. Thus it would 
appear, at least in the States that have had 
such referendums, that the majority is 
sensitive to minority needs and is willing 
to dilute its oon votes so as to augment 
those of their fellow citizens who need them 
more. 

Some of these arguments are clearly more 
persuasive than others. It is hard to prove 
that while 1,000 city dwellers automatically 
make up a mob, 1,000 farmers are all in- 
dependent yeomen. Even if the innate 
superiority of rural Americans were demon- 
strated, it would not necessarily follow that 
a weightier ballot should be given to those 
blessed with greater virtue. Among other 
difficulties there would be the problem of 
finding virtuous souls, admittedly few and 
far between, who happen to reside in the 
cities and suburbs, in order to give them ad- 


ditional votes at election time. For upright- ` 


ness of character is a condition of spirit and 
not dependent on where one stakes one’s 
tent. 

More to the point is the fact that rural 
America is indeed poorer, that it needs po- 
litical leverage more than its tan 
cousin. The reply here, quite simply, is that if 
one disadvantaged minority is to have pref- 
erential treatment in the chambers where 
laws are made, then other such minorities 
should be given similar consideration. Sure- 
ly Negroes, Mexican-Americans, the indigent 
aged, mothers supporting fatherless children, 
and the blind also stand in need of greater- 
than~-average governmental help and protec- 
tion. If a downstate Illinois farmer with 
an annual income of $2,711 deserves to be 
heard so does a Negro laundress in Chicago 
who also ends the year with $2,711. The 
rural areas hardly have a monopoly on those 
suffering from majority indifference. 

The creation of districts of equal popula- 
tion would undoubtedly destroy what are 
now hi enclaves. Yet one of the 
troubles with State legislatures is that too 
many of their members do in fact represent 
special-interest constituencies, preoccupied 
with a particular crop or industry or natural 
resource. Experience has usually shown that 
the best lawmakers emerger from districts 
that are diverse in their social characteristics 
and competitive in their party politics, Such 
legislators must be able to talk the language 
of more than a single electoral group and 
have the skills to win an open fight against 
more-than-token opposition. Underpopu- 
lated districts, whether rural or urban, tend 
to be one-party domains, with the same seat 
going to an organization regular. Enlarging 
these fiefdoms would breathe some fresh air 
into more than a few musty political corners. 

Should each State have a miniature Fed- 
eral system, with one house based on popula- 
tion and the other on some other criterion? 
There may be good reason for arguing that 
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a bicameral legislature serves some useful 
purpose (although unicameral Nebraska has 
not been notable for rushing through hasty 
or ill-advised statutes). However, the two 
chambers, as Chief Justice Warren pointed 
out last June, can both be population-based 
and still display quite different character- 
istics. 

“One body could be composed of single- 
member districts while the other could have 
at least some multi-member districts,” he 
wrote in Reynolds v. Sims. “The length of 
term of the legislators in the separate bodies 
could differ. The numerical size of the two 
bodies could be made to differ, even signifi- 
cantly, and the geographical size of districts 
from which legislators are elected could also 
be made to differ And apportionment in 
one House could be arranged so as to bal- 
ance off minor inequities in the representa- 
tion of certain areas in the other House.” 

What does stand out is the fact that the 
role of counties, townships and other sub- 
divisions within the States, simply is not 
constitutionally analagous to the status of 
the States themselves vis-a-vis the Union. 
Alaska and Utah are sovereign entities and 
hence entitled to as much representation in 
the Senate as are New York and California. 
Counties, far from being sovereign, are con- 
venient governmental agencies which can 
be created, consolidated, or abolished by the 
States. The States came together to create 
a more perfect unlon; that is why they have 
sovereign status and that is why the Sen- 
ate exists. Counties and cities are crea- 
tures of the States; it is too late to endow 
them with an immortality they never had. 

Most compelling, perhaps, is that the peo- 
ple of a State have on occasion agreed to 
permitting one of their legislative chambers 
to give an amplified voice to underpopu- 
lated areas. Here the Supreme Court has 
chosen to stand on slippery political ground, 
for it has had to justify a judicial veto of 
arrangements approved by popular referen- 
dum. Even if majorities in Colorado and 
Michigan and California acted mistakenly, 
it may be argued that it is part of democracy 
that the people should be allowed to commit 
thelr own errors—and then learn by experi- 
ence and mend their ways in their own time. 

The Court’s reply, or at least the reply of 
six of the nine Justices last June, was that 
“an individual’s constitutionally protected 
right to cast an equally weighted ballot can- 
not be denied even by a vote of a majority of 
a State's electorate.” 

The issue is the old one of majority rule 
versus individual rights, but with a new 
twist. The Court seems to be saying that 
even if a majority of the citizens are willing 
to dilute the value of their legislative vote 
they must be prevented from doing so. For 
citizens may not trade, barter, or give away 
their basic political freedoms. These rights 
are the end products of a historical evo- 
lution, too often imperfectly understood by 
those who now possess them. And the con- 
tinuance of democratic government itself 
requires that such rights be protected and 

teed. Jean-Jacques Rousseau once 
said that there are times when citizens must 
be “forced to be free.” Equal votes for equal 
citizens seems to be just that sort of 
occasion. 

Logic, theory, and history can be brought 
to bear in defense of one man, one vote. 
Such a position, moreover, is difficult to 
compromise. For if a minority can rule 
in one House of a bicameral legislature, then 
it could veto the acts of its sister chamber 
and exact concessions on behalf of the spe- 
cial interests its represents. 

The problem, not surprisingly, is one of 
political power. Those who feel that cur- 
rent arrangements safeguard their interests 
are understandably disinclined to see 
changes brought about. While the general 
public has not become involved in the re- 
apportionment issue, it is plain that many 
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elected officials are deeply concerned. There 
are more than 7,000 State legislators, more 
of whom have something to lose than to 
gain by redistricting, and these local poli- 
ticlans can expect to find fellow feeling 
among Members of Congress and party lead- 
ers at all levels. 

But it would be idle to mask the fact 
that State legislatures are not simply rural 
but conservative citadels. Those who are 
calling for reapportionment might well ask 
just how disinterested their own position 
is. If it were proposed that the U.S. Senate 
be abolished—after all, it is a far cry from 
one man, one vote—and that all na- 
tional legislation be left to the House of 
Representatives the suspicion arises that 
such a move would arouse little enthusiasm 
in liberal circles: Much of the rhetoric on 
both sides tends simply to rationalize a 
struggle for that oldest of all political com- 
modities; the power of some to make policy 
for all. 

If apportionment dominated the closing 
days of the 88th Congress, notice has been 
given that the debate will resume when our 
lawmakers convene in January. Leaders in 
both Chambers have promised to introduce 
resolutions for amending the Constitution 
that would permit one house in each State 
to be based on nonpopulation factors. 

Whether such a resolution will be able to 
muster the required two-thirds vote, espe- 
cially in the Senate, remains to be seen. Yet 
if this is accomplished and an amendment 
is sent to the States, for ratification in 1965, 
then there will be the curious spectacle of 
malapportioned State legislatures voting for 
their own continuation. In the words of 
Senator ApraHamM Rrrcorr, of Connecticut, 
this will allow “the rotten boroughs to de- 
cide whether they should continue to be 
rotten.” 

The goal of equal votes for equal citizens, 
far from being a radical departure in our 
Political tradition, is consistent with this 
Nation’s efforts to extend a full franchise to 
all citizens. Reapportionment, insuring 
ballots of the same weight for all voters, is 
not only long overdue but will also lay the 
groundwork for updating of our 60 State 
legislatures. 

As matters now stand, those bodies have 
lost effective contact with all too many of 
the voters they supposedly represent, and 
they are unwilling or unable to deal with 
the most pressing problems within their 
jurisdictions. One consequence of mal- 
apportionment has been public cynicism 
about State government; the reverse side of 
the coin is mounting popular approval for 
the extension of Federal authority to pro- 
vide services the States have neglected 
Representative legislatures, representing 
people rather than cows or acres or trees, 
will actually serve to strengthen the States 
and give new life to the practice as well as 
the theory of federalism. 


The City: A Place To Stay 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 
HON. LIONEL VAN DEERLIN 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, January 18, 1965 


Mr. VAN DEERLIN. Mr. Speaker, 
when an economic recession hits a major 
city, in far too many cases that city asa 
whole and its citizens as individuals com- 
plain bitterly about the buffets of fate, 
but do little to recover from such buffets. 
It is pleasing, therefore, to call attention 
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to one city that refuses to bow before ad- 
verse economic developments without 
fighting back. 

San Diego, Calif., which I have the 
honor to represent, is such a city. 

Three years ago, Time magazine 
brought national attention to San Diego 
but not the sort of attention a city seeks. 
Ours was labeled a “bust town.” 

The current issue of Time tells a dif- 
ferent story. It details at length the ef- 
forts made by civic leaders to counteract 
the adverse effects of an economic reces- 
sion, caused in major part by the phasing 
out of Government defense contracts. A 
highlight of the efforts of these dedicated 
men and women was the construction— 
at a cost of $90 million in local money— 
of the community concourse, a down- 
town building project that now enables 
San Diego to rank with the most modern 
cities in the world. 

So inspiring is the article in Time 
Magazine, and so indicative of what can 
be done by other cities in the same situa- 
tion, that I insert it in the Recorp: 

TRR Orry: A PLACE To STAY 

It had taken 4 years’ work and $21.5 mil- 
lion, but San Diegans were convinced that 
the evening had been worth it. For with the 
opening night of San Diego's impressive new 
Civic Theater last week, the community 
could look back with pride on an urban 
renewal without parallel in the 
United States. It could also look forward 
to growth and progress that of late have 
eluded what was becoming California's prob- 
lem city. 

San Diego (population 655,000) has every 
natural asset a city could ask. Set between 
Trolling mountains and the sea, it boasts a 
magnificent natural harbor, a paradise for 
yachtsmen and a major port for the U.S. 
Navy. No smog sullies its air, no wastes 
pollute its waters. The climate is kindly 
(67° to 70°) all year, It is a place that 
people dream of coming back to, and they 
do; the phone book is a virtual who was who 
of retired Navy and Marine brass. To 
keep San Diego unspoiled, the city fathers 
long ago adopted rigid zoning laws. For dec- 
ades, all attempts to attract new industry 
bogged down in the perennial controversy 
known locally as “geraniums versus smoke- 
stacks,” and geraniums were practically grow- 
ing in the streets. 

As a result, San Diego over the years be- 
came a land of lotus eaters, so immersed in 
its happy, old-fashioned ways that the fu- 
ture seemed irrelevant. By falling to diver- 
sify its industrial base, the city by 1961 had 
saddled itself with a 7.5-percent unemploy- 
ment rate, far higher than in nearby Los 
Angeles. Worse, for the long term, was the 
loss of skilled workers as a result of cutbacks 
in the aerospace industry, their biggest em- 
ployer. In 1960, when a group of business- 
men got the results of an exhaustive study 
of the city's economic prospects, the outlook 
was so gloomy that, as one economist put it, 
“you could have cut the pessimism with a 
knife.” 

Not a single office building had gone up 
in the center of the city since 1928, and the 
downtown area was a sleazy Jungle of honky- 
tonks and arcades. Suburban shopping cen- 
ters had relentlessly whittled downtown re- 
tail volume; the city faced a 30-percent de- 
cline in sales revenue by 1962. A successful 
bond issue was as rare as snow. Despite 35 
separate attempts to bulld one, San Diego 
remained a city without a convention hall. 
In virtually every other sector of the econ- 
omy from transit to schools, San Diego was 
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lagging far behind lesser and less-blessed 
cities. 
FACING FACTS 


The man who first suspected how far was 
Joseph E. Jessop, president of a chain of 
jewelry stores and the patriarch of a family 
that has been in San Diego since 1890. In 
1959, Jessop, who had already begun to move 
his own stores out to the suburbs, called 
together a group of 60 leading businessmen 
to start facing the hard facts. “Up te this 
point,” Jessop recalls, “San Diego was only 
penny ante. If you asked them for a con- 
tribution, they wrote you a check for $200." 
Jessop demanded—and got—s100,000 “for 
a start.” With it, on May 1, 1959, they 
formed San Diegans, Inc. 

The group’s first project was an attempt 
to revitalize the downtown area by building 
an ambitious complex to serve as a center 
for the city’s cultural, financial and admin- 
istrative activities. Financing was a prob- 
lem. Government-aided urban renewal was 
considered too controversial for ultraconser- 
vative San Diego, one of the only two coun- 
ties in California carried by Goldwater. A 
bond issue, which by State law requires 
a two-thirds majority to carry, was certain 
to be beaten. So San Diegans, Inc., made 
an outright gift of $1.5 million to the city, 
which to borrow the rest of the 
project’s $21.5 million cost from its own em- 
ployees’ pension fund. 

Functional 1. Finally after 2 years of 
tearing down and building up, San Diego's 
functional, L-shaped concourse is now com- 
plete. The complex includes an 11-story 
parking garage and, flanked by a pleasant 
terrace, a capacious convention and ex- 
hibit hall, a 14-story city administrative 
building, and the elegant 3,000-seat Civic 
Theater, which will also house the city’s 
symphony orchestra and a brandnew opera 
company. 

Since San Diegans, Inc., began its work, 
nearly $90 million has been invested in the 
downtown area in building and restoration. 
The city’s success has inspired other groups 
to deal similarly with problem neighbor- 
hoods. High-powered citizens’ committees 
have also been formed to attract industry, 
rehabilitate the transit system, overhaul city 
finances. San Diegans, Inc., which has spent 
a total of $73,500 in surveys, has just com- 
pleted a building-by-building blueprint for 
redevelopment of 74 more downtown blocks. 

Thus San Diego has worked its way out 
of lotusland on its own terms. The city has 
yet to seek a single cent of redevelopment 
money from the Federal Government. With- 
out going soft on smokestacks, San Diego in 
2 years has more than doubled the number of 
research and development plants in the area. 
Investment in new industry rose from 
$440,000 in 1963 to $4 million last year, while 
three big junior colleges and a University of 
California compus with a projected enroll- 
ment of 27,000 in 20 years have just been 
completed. 

Perhaps the most important gain of all is 
intangible. San Diego, as Banker Ewart 
Goodwin pointed out last week, has learned 
under pressure to harness “the mutual power 
of the community.” Said he: “Business needs 
the authority of government and government 
needs business as a salesman.” As a result, 
San Diego today is not only a nice place to 
come back to; it is a place to stay. 


CHANGE OF RESIDENCE 


Senators, Representatives, and Delegates 
who have changed their residences will please 
give information thereof to the Government 
Printing Office, that their addresses may be 
correctly given in the Recorp. 


January 18, 1965 


LAWS RELATIVE TO THE PRINTING OF 
DOCUMENTS 

Either House may order the printing of a 
document not already provided for by law, 
but only when the same shall be accompa- 
nied by an estimate from the Public Printer 
as to the probable cost thereof. Any execu- 
tive department, bureau, board or independ- 
ent office of the Government submitting re- 
ports or documents in response to inquiries 
from Congress shall submit therewith an 
estimate of the probable cost of printing the 
usual number. Nothing in this section re- 
lating to estimates shall apply to reports or 
documents not exceeding 50 pages (U.S. 
Code, title 44, see. 140, p. 1938). 

Resolutions for printing extra copies, when 
presented to either House, shall be referred 
immediately to the Committee on House 
Administration of the House of Representa- 
tives or the Committee on Rules and Admin- 
istration of the Senate, who, in making their 
report, shall give the probable cost of the 
proposed printing upon the estimate of the 
Public Printer, and no extra copies shall be 
printed before such committee has reported 
(U.S. Code, title 44, sec. 133, p. 1937). 


GOVERNMENT PUBLICATIONS FOR SALE 


Additional copies of Government publica- 
tions are offered for sale to the public by the 
Superintendent of Documents, Government 
Printing Office, Washington 25, D.C., at cost 
thereof as determined by the Public Printer 
plus 50 percent: Provided, That a discount of 
not to exceed 25 percent may be allowed to 
authorized bookdealers and quantity pur- 
chasers, but such printing shall not inter- 
lere with the prompt execution of work for 
the Government. The Superintendent of 
Documents shall prescribe the terms and 
conditions under which he may authorize 
the resale of Government publications by 
bookdealers, and he may designate any Goy- 
ernment officer his agent for the sale of Gov- 
ernment publications under such regulations 
as shall be agreed upon by the Superintend- 
ent of Documents and the head of the re- 
spective department or establishment of the 
Government (U.S. Code, title 44, sec. 72a, 
Supp. 2). 


RECORD OFFICE AT THE CAPITOL 

An office for the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD, 
with Mr. Raymond F. Noyes in charge, is lo- 
cated in room H-112, House wing, where or- 
ders will be received for subscriptions to the 
Recorp at $1.50 per month or for single 
copies at 1 cent for eight pages (minimum 
charge of 3 cents). Also, orders from Mem- 
bers of Congress to purchase reprints from 
the Recorn should be processed through this 
office. 


CONGRESSIONAL DIRECTORY 


The Public Printer, under the direction of 
the Joint Committee on Printing, may print 
for sale, at a price sufficient to reimburse the 
expenses of such printing, the current Con- 
gressional Directory. No sale shall be made 
on credit (U.S. Code, title 44, sec. 150, p. 
1939). 


PRINTING OF CONGRESSIONAL RECORD 


It shall be lawful for the Public Printer 
to print and deliver upon the order of any 
Senator, Representative, or Delegate, extracts 
from the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD, the person 
ordering the same paying the cost thereof 
(U.S. Code, title 44, sec. 185, p. 1942). 


Debate on U.S. Policy on Vietnam 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. GEORGE McGOVERN 


OF SOUTH DAKOTA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Tuesday, January 19, 1965 


Mr. McGOVERN. Mr. President, a 
continuing and in my judgment, very 
constructive debate, on U.S. policy on 
Vietnam is underway. Right now, I be- 
lieve, there exists what amounts to a 
deadlock between the state of South 
Vietnam, aided to an increasing extent 
by the United States, and the Vietcong 
guerrillas, aided to an increasing extent 
by North Vietnam. It would be difficult, 
and probably impossible, for South Viet- 
namese forces to win a final military vic- 
tory, since there appears to be a grass 
roots cooperation with the Vietcong 
throughout much of the countryside. On 
the other hand, it would be equally dif- 
ficult for the Communist forces to 
achieve a final victory over the South 
Vietnamese, with their strong U.S. mili- 
tary backing. The U.S. forces are un- 
doubtedly able to remain there indefi- 
nitely and to prevent a Communist take- 
over in that manner; yet there is raised 
with increasing frequency the question 
of whether we might achieve basically 
the same results, over the long run, by a 
negotiated settlement which would spare 
the Vietnamese people the long suffering 
and economic devastation of continued 
warfare. It would also avoid the con- 
tinued financial drain and loss of life 
now being suffered by the United States. 

Few Americans favor an immediate 
and unqualified pullout. I believe the 
commitment we have given the leaders 
of South Vietnam and the concern we 
have for the people there would make it 
impossible for the United States to with- 
draw immediately. Yet it is not too soon 
to discuss the terms on which a with- 
drawal might ultimately be possible, and 
to assess the long-term requirements for 
the settlement of an issue which is basi- 
cally political, not military. During the 
present struggle, we should not remain 
silent, with bated breath, as it were, 
waiting for a sudden resolution of the 
problem, which is most unlikely. 
Rather, we should use, here in Congress 
and throughout the country, the exist- 
ing deadlock to discuss alternative poli- 
cies and forms of settlement, so that the 
American people, as well as the adminis- 
tration, will be better equipped to take 
further action at an opportune time. 
Prolonging the conflict indefinitely could 
only mean continued painful losses for 
both sides. 

In this connection, Mr. President, a 
debate over US. policy on Vietnam 
was published in the New York Times 
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Magazine of January 17. The de- 
bate was between the Senator from Ore- 
gon [Mr. Morse] and Henry Cabot 
Lodge, former Ambassador to South 
Vietnam. Both points of view—‘with- 
draw now” or “fight on to victory“ 
were presented clearly and cogently. I 
ask unanimous consent that this presen- 
tation be printed in the Appendix fol- 
lowing my remarks, in the RECORD, 

There being no objection, the articles 
were ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

We Must Leave VIETNAM 
(By WAYNE Morse) 

Ten years ago the United States embarked 
upon an adventure in South Vietnam that 
was just about 100 years out of date. While 
Britain, France, and the Netherlands were 
terminating their rule over their Asiatic 
colonies, the United States began trying to 
establish its own beachhead on the Asiatic 
mainland, 

Although present at the Geneva confer- 
ence of 1954, which drew up the accord 
whereby France withdrew from its old colony 
of Indochina, the United States refused to 
sign the final agreement. So did one of the 
subdivisions of Indochina, South Vietnam. 
The United States began a heavy program 
of financial and military ald to a new Premier 
in South Vietnam who, we believed, was 
most likely to preserve a Western orienta- 
tion. When it came time for the 1956 elec- 
tion throughout both North and South Viet- 
nam required by the Geneva accord, we and 
our client in Saigon, Ngo Dinh Diem, realized 
it would be won by Ho Chi Minh's followers 
not only in his own North Vietnam but in the 
South as well. South Vietnam refused to 
proceed with the election. 

In the last decade we have explained our 
policy as one of helping a free government 
resist Communist subversion, But South 
Vietnam never has had a free government. 
In its 10 years of existence its governments 
have been picked for it by the United States 
and maintained by our heavy doses of eco- 
nomic and military aid. 

The fraudulence of our claim has been 
starkly exposed by the successve coups in 
Saigon and by the plecing together of one 
government after another by the American 
Embassy. Leaders suspected of favoring neu- 
tralism or any form of negotiation for settle- 
ment of the civil war are firmly excluded 
from Government ranks. The major tools 
we have used in manipulating political and 
military leaders have been various threats 
and promises regarding our aid, which now 
hovers. around the level of $600 million a 
year in a country of 14 million people. This 
sum of exclusive of the cost of keeping 23,000 
American advisers“ and large contingents 
of aircraft in the country. 

In fact, our official explanations of why we 
are there now play down the “helping a free 
government” line and play up American secu- 
rity and American prestige as the stakes in 
Vietnam. At least, the explanations are get- 
ting closer to the truth, which is that the 
United States took over this quarter of In- 
dochina in 1954 when the French pulled out. 
Having intruded ourselves into Southeast 
Asia, where we never were before, it was this 
country and not the Communists who made 
our prestige in Asia the issue. 

Our Secretary of State often says that 


“China must leave her neighbors alone." Un- 
der this premise, our officials have vaguely 
threatened to expand the war to North Viet- 
nam and possibly China if we cannot win in 
South Vietnam. But there are no Chinese 
forces in South Vietnam nor Chinese equip- 
ment in appreciable amount. Americans are 
still the only foreign troops in South Viet- 
nam 


Nonetheless, China has the same interest 
in what goes on in the subcontinent of 
Southeast Asia as we have in Mexico, Cuba 
and other countries of Latin America, She 
will increasingly resist haying hostile gov- 
ernments on her borders, as do Russia and 
the United States. We recognize and accept 
this principle as regards Russia, but we re- 
fused to recognize It as regards China. 

This has been true even though we have 
watched other Western nations ousted from 
Asia and Africa by rising nationalism. It 
was inevitable that once China became part 
of this tide she would reassert her interest 
in the governments on her borders. A re- 
awakened China would assert this interest 
whether she were Communist or not. The 
more we escalate the Vietnam conflict, the 
more likely China is to intervene directly. 

In South Vietnam we Invite China's ap- 
prehension, but more than that, in trying to 
surround China with American bases and 
pro-Western states, we have to buck not only 
communism but anticolonialism. One of 
our many mistakes is to equate the two, 
especially when antiwhite feeling is directed 
against the United States. Advocates of a 
“containment” policy for China, similar to 
that applied to Russia with some success 
in the late 1940's and 1950's, overlook the 
impossibility of maintaining Western strong- 
holds in Asia, no matter what their pur- 
pose. What we could do in white Europe and 
even the Middle East is not to be imposed 
upon an Asia that is united in at least one 
Tespect—its determination to see the white 
man sent back to his own shores, 

With our great wealth we can sustain the 
current war effort in Vietnam indefinitely, 
even if it is escalated. But it will never end. 
because our presence and our selection of 
Saigon rulers will always inspire rebellion, 

Far from maintaining our prestige in Asis, 
our present policy in Vietnam is eroding it. 
The fact that we are losing despite the steady 
increase in our ald, the addition of 23,000 
American advisers, and complete American 
rir domination, has already led several Asian 
nations to throw out an anchor on the 
Chinese side. Of the famous dominoes that 
were all supposed to fall to China if we 
failed to take up the French burden in 
southeast Asia, Burma, and Cambodia have 
already neutralized themselves. Pakistan 
has made it clear that the aid she gets from 
us ls directed against India and not against 
China. Japan and India, the largest non- 
Communist nations of Asia, who might be 
expected to be the most helpful to us in 
Vietnam, have not associated themselyes 
with what we are doing there. A few days 
ago India’s Premier Shastri urged ‘a new in- 
ternational conference to negotiate a settle- 
ment. He asked the United States not to 
press for a military decision and urged that 
we avoid a major military conflict. 

Of all the nations touted as potential 
Chinese victims, only Australia and the 
Philippines have offered tangible help in 
South Vietnam, The Australian contribu- 
tion amounts to some 66 advisers“ and three 
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alr-cargo planes, The Philippine offer of a 
force of volunteer veterans was turned down. 

That is the extent of the local interest and 
support for the American view that we are 
Saving all of Asia from communism by our 
policy in Vietnam. Surely if one of these 
so-called dominoes believed it, they would be 
fighting side by side with us in Vietnam. 
They are not, because they see us having to 
run faster and faster just to stay in the same 
place in Vietnam. They see that the bulk 
of its people are too indifferent to American 
objectives to resist the Vietcong. They know 
that sooner or later we will have to leave and 
they do not want to jeopardize their own 
standing in Asia by supporting a last-minute 
white Intervention. 

There are many ways this country could 
crawl back from the limb we crawled out on 
10 years ago. Through the Southeast Asia 
Treaty Organization, the United Nations or 
a reconvened Geneva Conference we could 
seek to establish an international presence in 
Vietnam to stabilize and pacify the country 
while it develops political institutions. Our 
refusal to sign the accord of 1954 has always 
made suspect our claim that we were enforc- 
ing it. 

In truth, our “enforcement” has taken the 
form of violations far more massive than 
any violations by North Vietnam. Our jet 
air forces and bases, our helicopter fleet, the 
23,000 U.S, military advisers are all violations 
of the 1954 accord, So are they violations 
of section after section of the United Nations 
Charter, under which we are pledged to seek 
Peaceful solutions to disputes and to lay 
before the U.N. those disputes we are unable 
to solve peacefully through means of our own 
choosing. We have done neither in Vietnam. 

A negotiated settlement in South Vietnam 
is the first solution we are obliged to seek. 
Of course, it would mean some guaranteed 
neutralization of the country. That would 
give its war-torn people the best chance they 
have yet had to construct a country of their 
own, something the French, the Japanese, 
the French again and now the Americans 
have not given them. 

If we fail to reach a negotiated settlement, 
then the U.N. Charter requires the dispute to 
be laid before a regional organization, such 
as SEATO, or one of the U.N. bodies. Both 
groups have the capacity to police the coun- 
try; both are more likely to bring it some 
degree of cohesion than is the United States 
with its unilateral intervention in pursuit 
of our own interests. 

Some Americans have busily erected an 
enormous pyramid of disasters they contend 
would result even from this limited Ameri- 
can retrenchment. They see America as a 
power in the Pacific only if we and our 
friends control all its shores instead of just 
its northern, eastern, and southern shores, 
plus the island fringe off its western shore. 
Most important, they ignore the impossibility 
of creating an American foothold on that 
shore in mid-20th century, communism or no 
communism. 

Many countries, East and West, have ac- 
commodated themselves to the end of the old 
order in Asis. We will, too, eventually. The 
only question is how much blood and money 
e e atin Rg Mar eS ng aot notin 
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WE Can WIN IN VIETNAM 
(By Henry Cabot Lodge) 

“Pulling out of Vietnam“ is exactly the 
Same as “turning Vietnam over to the Com- 
muntsts.“ Such a course would be not mere- 
iy imprudent, but actually extremely dan- 
gerous. 

Geographically, Vietnam stands at the hub 
Of a vast area of the world—southeast Asla— 
an area with a population of 240 million peo- 
ple extending 2,300 miles from north to 
South, and 3,000 miles from east to west. The 
Mekong River, one of the 10 largest rivers 
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in the world, reaches the sea in South Viet- 
nam, He who holds or has influence in Viet- 
nam can affect the future of the Philippines 
and Taiwan to the east, Thailand and Burma 
with their huge rice surpluses to the west, 
and Malaysia and Indonesia with their rub- 
ber, oil, and tin to the south, Japan, Aus- 
tralia, and New Zealand would in turn be 
deeply concerned by the communization of 
South Vietnam, 

Historically, Vietnam has long played a 
part in the political development of the Far 
East. For many centuries it was under the 
occupation or influence of the Chinese and 
was used by the Chinese as a means of en- 
forcing their hegemony over the whole of 
southeast Asia. The Vietnamese did not en- 
joy this experience and have traditionally 
done what they could to throw off Chinese 
overlordship, In a very real sense, there- 
fore, the present struggle is one of self- 
determination. 8 

But today Vietnam should be seen as one 
more instance in a long series of events which 
began in Iran, Turkey, and Greece after 
World War I; which include the seizure of 
Czechoslovakia; which led to the Marshall 
plan in Europe; which caused the Korean 
war, the Malayan emergency, the Huk rebel- 
lion in the Philippines and the Berlin crisis. 
In all these widely separated places the Com- 
munist bloc has tried to subvert and to un- 
dermine the free world in order to spread 
its control and its suppression of freedom. 

In opposing this Communist onslaught, 
the free world has stood together for nearly 
two decades. One manifestation of our com- 
mon determination to frustrate the Commu- 
nist design to conquer Europe was the crea- 
tion of NATO. Elsewhere in the world we 
have formed other alliances. The United 
States alone has suffered 160,000 casualties 
since the end of World War II in this effort 
to contain the spread of communism. 

This worldwide effort by nations of the 
free world has not been undertaken out of 
a simple quixotic delight in engaging in bat- 
tles in distant places, Nor does it signify 
a desire to establish a new colonialism or 
any kind of special position. The war in 
Vietnam is not only the struggle of a small 
nation to exist, but it is also an open en- 
counter between the doctrine that “wars of 
revolution,” as the Communists call them, 
are the wave of the future, and our belief 
that in the future nations should be allowed 
to develop their own destinies free from out- 
side interference. 

Although the North Vietnamese have their 
own motives for their aggression in South 
Vietnam and have played the leading role, 
they have always been backed by the Chinese 
Communists. Should their aggression be 
successful, the Chinese Communists will have 
seen positive proof that their approach to 
international relations is correct. 

Such an outcome might well lead the So- 
viets, in their desire to retain the leadership 
of the Communist bloc, to adopt a more bel- 
ligerent stance in their relations with the 
outside world. This would surely affect the 
West. 

It would also be regarded everywhere as 
a reflection of the inability or lack of will of 
the free world to prevent aggression. What, 
for example, would be the reaction in Europe 
if the United States were to withdraw from 
southeast Asia in the face of its commitment 
to assist the nations there? 

The state of public opinion in the United 
States itself would also be affected. Should 
Vietnam be lost, many voices would be heard 
urging us in effect to resign from the world, 
fall back onto our Fortress America and gird 
up our loins for a contest with guided mis- 
siles. This too would be something which 
nelther Europe nor the rest of the free world 
could ignore. 

Because of all these considerations, the 
United States has undertaken to support the 
Vietnamese both politically and militarily, 
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in an effort which has cost us lives and 
treasure. The effort has not been in vain. 

Although we are not yet victorious, we 
have achieved a stalemate, which is surely 
much better than defeat, On the economic 
and social front the United States has con- 
tributed to the building of schools, clinics 
and better farms, all of which are essential 
to gaining and holding the political sup- 
port that must be had to win the war. And 
we try to help in every way in training civil 
administrators and in creating political en- 
ergy in the country. 

Some have sald that despite this effort 
the war in Vietnam cannot be won. Yet 
recent history shows that we have been 
fighting wars of this sort for the past 20 years 
and that the record is creditable. We of the 
free world won in Greece, we thwarted the 
Communist aggression in Korea, we won in 
Malaya, we won in the Philippines, and we 
can win in Vietnam. We must persist and 
we must not play into the enemy's hands by 
counting on a quick, sensational and easy 
way out and then being disappointed when 
it does not occur. 

Persistent execution of the political and 
military plans which have been agreed to 
will bring victory—provided outside pres- 
sures do not become too great. These outside 
pressures occur in many forms such as the 
problem of sanctuaries from which Vietnam 
can be attacked and the Vietcong helped with 
impunity. Infiltration from such sanctu- 
aries cannot be allowed to defeat the efforts 
the Vietnamese are making. We will not 
shrink from taking such measures as seem 
necessary to cope with it. 

Another form of “outside pressure” is the 
desire in some quarters for an international 
conference here and now, We do not op- 
pose the idea of holding international con- 
ferences as an abstract proposition—if they 
are held at the proper time and under the 
proper circumstances—but we think that 
to hold a conference now would serve no good 
purpose and would seriously undermine 
morale in South Vietnam. Consider the 
reasons: 

1. There have already been two confer- 
ences on southeast Asia (one on Vietnam and 
another on Laos), the terms of which were 
satisfactory but which the Communists vio- 
lated before the ink was dry. Before hold- 
ing another conference there must be some 
sign that the Communists of Hanol and 
Peiping are prepared to let their southern 
neighbors alone. 

2. For the South Vietnamese to go to a 
conference now with a large and aggressive 
fifth column on their soil would amount to 
a surrender. A conference not preceded by a 
verifiable Communist decision to cease at- 
tacking and subverting South Vietnam would 
be nothing more than a capitulation. 

3. There is clearly no agreement between 
us and the Communists on the simple prop- 
osition to let South Vietnam alone. A 
conference held in an atmosphere of bitter 
disagreement could only make matters more 
dangerous than they already are. 

So-called neutralism is another outside 
pressure standing in the way of the success- 
ful prosecution of the war in South Vietnam. 
Neutralism that does not include some means 
of enforcement, that does not include North 
Vietnam, that means South Vietnam will be 
alone and disarmed, is nothing more than 
surrender. It should be opposed for Viet- 
nam just as it is opposed for Berlin or for 
Germany. It takes strength to be neutral. 
South Vietnam is not strong enough today 
to be neutral. 

In truth both Vietnams are “neutralized” 
now by article 10 of the Geneva accord of 
July 21, 1954, which said: “* * * the two 
parties shall insure that the zones assigned 
to them do not adhere to any military al- 
Hance and are not used for the resumption 
of hostilities or to further an aggressive 
policy.” 
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This provision was formally approved by 
article 5 of the final declaration of the 
Geneva Conference of 1954, which the 
USSR. Red China, France, the United 
Kingdom, United States, Cambodia, Laos, 
North and South Vietnam attended. 

We must therefore insist before there is 
any discussion of a conference or of neutral- 
ism, that the Communists stop their aggres- 
sion and live up to the agreements which al- 
ready exist. The minute the onslaught 
ceases, there can be peace. At present, the 
North Vietnamese seem only to understand 
force, and, of course, when they use force 
they must be met with force, as they were in 
the Gulf of Tonkin. They should also be met 
with the strong and united opposition of the 
free world. 

It seems that conflicts in far-off places are 
precisely those which have often brought 
war and calamity to all of us. Manchuria 
seemed far away in 1931; the subversion of 
Czechoslovakia by Hitler seemed remote to 
the United States in 1938. Persistence, and 
unity in the face of Communist pressure 
have succeeded in Europe and in southeast 
Asia, and can succeed again. 

Mao Tse-tung said: Politics is war with- 
out bloodshed; war is politics with blood- 
shed.” 

The struggle in Vietnam is not a war“ in 
the sense that World War Il—or Korea—was 
a “war,” because total military success in 
Vietnam, unaccompanied by success in other 
fields, will not bring victory. A many-sided 
effort is needed; no single effort will solve the 
problem; the problem is thus the despair of 
the headline writer and the political stump 
9 employing black-and-white phrase- 


Therefore, those who say that there is a 
quick solution or a simple solution or an ex- 
clusively military solution are doing as much 
of a disservice as are those who say that there 
is no hope, that we must pull out and that 
another southeast Asian conference (added 
to the two which have been already held— 
and dishonored) will do other than turn 
South Vietnam over to the Communists. 

They also do a disservice who deny that 
much has been achieved, that the military 
program, the economic program, the social 
program, the informational program and the 
various technical programs have all accom- 
plished much—have indeed built the spring- 
board of victory—and that it is the political, 
counter-subyersive, counter-terrorist 
gram which still needs special attention. 

It is accurate to say that a glass is half- 
full of water and it is also accurate to say 
that the glass is half-empty. To dwell on 
the fact that we have not achieved victory 
does not negate the other fact that we have 
prevented defeat—and that a stalemate Is 
much better than a defeat. 

It is not the American tradition to get 
panicky whenever there is a little rough 
weather. If we decide only to interest our- 
selves in the nice, quiet, neat countries 
(which do not need our help) and abandon 
all the rough, tough, difficult places to the 
Communists, we will soon find ourselves sur- 
rounded by a rough, tough world which is 
aimed straight at the destruction of the 
United States and which will make our pres- 
ent effort in Vietnam seem like the mildest 
of pink teas. 


Law Duty To Criticize 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. W. E. (BILL) BROCK 


OF TENNESSEE 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, January 19, 1965 
Mr. BROCK. Mr. Speaker, there ap- 
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peared in the December 1964 edition of 
the Tennessee Lawyer, a wholesome pro- 
fessional journal, an excellent article by 
Mr. Olin White, president of the Tennes- 
see Bar Association. 

In his timely remarks,, Mr. White 
points out that the judiciary is suffering 
from an uncontrolled movement toward 
concentration of power in the Central 
Government and it is not only a right but 
a duty of the bar to criticize judicial 
abuses. Believing this article to be of 
interest to all my colleagues in Congress 
and particularly those on the Judiciary 
Committee having jurisdiction over leg- 
islation in this field, I include it in the 
Appendix of the RECORD. 

The article follows: 

THE PRESIDENT REPORTS 
( By Olin White) 

It has always been the view, if not a rule, 
of our profession that lawyers should refrain 
from criticizing the Supreme Court of the 
United States, and other courts. 

Surely this is restricted only as to the de- 
gree of differences in the opinion of the bar 
and in the holdings of the Supreme Court 
of the United States and of other courts. In 
other words, is this an absolute protection 
from criticism? I think not, and although 
I believe that lawyers should in the ordinary 
administration of justice refrain from public 
criticism—I feel equally sure that when the 
courts have gone very far afield and when 
their decisions are extreme, then it is not 
only the privilege of the bar but the duty of 
the bar as leaders to speak out—to criticize— 
and to seek legislative correction of such 
judicial abuses, if there is no other remedy 
at hand. 

It is my opinion that it is not only high 
time, but that we are somewhat late in such 
criticism and action for the correction of 
such matters. 

We have been faced in the last few years 
with Federal decisions which not only per- 
mit but require the release of prisoners 
guilty of the most heinous crimes, on s0- 
called technical grounds which to some, at 
least, appear to be not a ground but an ex- 
cuse and not a technicality but a triviality. 

A great many, lf not all, the prisons of this 


country have a law library (or law books) - 


where prisoners may work upon their peti- 
tions for habeas corpus so that a man con- 
victed, sentenced, and whose sentence has 
been confirmed through the highest courts, 
may open and indeed reopen from time to 
time the door to release, thereby requiring 
the attorney general and other officials to 
appear and testify about matters and pro- 
cedure which occurred years before. 

The holding that the failure to take before 
a committing judge promptly, and in some 
instances 7½ hours, entitled a prisoner to 
release, and to renew his claims is more than 
startling. 

The number of Federal courts will have to 
be doubled in a relatively short time to take 
care of the hundreds of habeas corpus peti- 
tions that are filed, as well as appeals or 
petitions interfering with the administration 
of the State courts—unless some laws are 
passed to govern and restrict this subject. 
Not only do the prisoners file these but the 
courts construe the law as requiring lawyers 
to appear and even to make long journeys 
to appellate courts to represent this man, 
without expense to the criminal and without 
expense to the government, hence, at the ex- 
pense of the lawyer. 

Local State courts are becoming more and 
more familiar with the fact that under Su- 
preme Court of the United States rulings, a 
prisoner or indeed any litigant may, and 
many do, remove themselves from the trial 
court of a State to the trial court of the 
Federal court. In other words, we once had 
trial in State trial court, and appeal to State 
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supreme court, and thence to the US. Su- 
preme Court. Now we have a Federal trial 
court, superseding the State supreme court, 
as well as a State trial court. This is only 
one of the many indications of the rapid, and 
so far uncontrolled, movement toward ab- 
solute concentration of power in the Federal 
Government. 

I am also familiar with the unwritten 
rule among lawyers not to criticize Judges for 
fear that when the criticizing lawyer appears, 
in some other case, punishment will be in- 
flicted upon him. This will not happen with 
any good judge no matter what the difference 
of opinion may be, and whatever happens, 
lawyers should quit whispering among them- 
selves about these matters and now speak 
out boldly on the subject, 

I have refrained from such direct com- 
ments prior to the recent national elections 
for fear that some person might think my 
comments were politically inspired. 

Space does not permit me further com- 
ments, but I assure you that I shall have 
further comments on the subject in future 
issues. 


Bank Loans to Overseas Borrowers 


EXTENSION a HEMARES 


HON. A. WILLIS ROBERTSON 


OF VIRGINIA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Tuesday, January 19, 1965 


Mr. ROBERTSON. Mr. President, in 
connection with the vital subject of our 
balance of payments, which is such an 
important element in our gold reserve 
problems, I ask unanimous consent to 
have printed in the Appendix of the REC- 
orp a letter I have just received from Mr. 
Walter B. Wriston, executive vice presi- 
dent of the First National City Bank of 
New York, together with an excerpt from 
the December 1964, Economic Letter of 
that bank, on the subject of commercial 
bank term loans abroad. 

I believe Mr. Wriston’s letter and the 
discussion of commercial bank term 
loans will be helpful to members of the 
Senate and the public in their considera- 
tion in the near future of these important 
matters. 


There being no objection, the letter 
and the excerpts were ordered printed in 
the Recorp, as follows: 

First NATIONAL Crry BANK, 
New York, N.Y., January 14, 1965. 


Hon. A. WILLIS ROBERTSON, 
Chairman, Committee on Banking and Cur- 
rency, U.S. Senate, Washington, D.C. 

Dean Mr. CHAIRMAN: There has recently 
been a good deal of talk about the rise in 
commercial bank term loans to overseas bor- 
rowers and the effect of these loans on the 
country’s balance of payments. There has 
not, however, been enough understanding of 
the fact that these loans finance our exports. 
It is no coincidence that those parts of the 
world which have the highest volume of 
American commercial bank term loans also 
are the largest buyers of American exports. 
These exports produce the Nation's trade 
surplus of nearly $7 billion which is so es- 
sential to the soundness of the dollar. 

I am writing to ask that you take some 
time from your busy schedule to consider 
what the imposition of the interest equall- 
zation tax on commercial bank term loans 
would do to American exports and other 
sources of revenue from abroad. We firmly 
believe that the result of such a move would 
be no gain for our balance of payments and 
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a great deal of lost. international business for 
our country. A detailed discussion of this 
subject is set out in the December issue of 
this bank's Monthly Economic Letter at pages. 
141-143 under the heading “Commercial Bank 
Term Loans Abroad.” I enclose a copy and 
would be giad to send you additional copies 
if you wish. 
Very truly yours, 
WALTER B, WRiston. 

COMMERCIAL BANK TERM LOANS ABROAD 

In the world today, nations are exchanging 
goods in rapidly growing volumes. Our own 
exports have expanded from $15 to $25 bil- 
lion in the past 10 years. Understandably, 
the remarkable expansion of world trade has 
required growing supplies of credit, 

Commercial banks in the United States 
and other principal trading nations extend 
credits to their foreign correspondents and 
customers. Indeed, the resources of com- 
mercial banks constitute a pool of private 
international liquidity that is drawn upon 
by creditworthy borrowers in creditworthy 
countries throughout the world. 

Along with direct investment in bricks 
and mortar, commercial bank credit abroad 
has greatly expanded over the past 15 years 
as private U.S. capital has replaced US. 
Government aid to Western Europe and 
Japan—aid that had been an essential in- 
gredient during the earlier postwar period 
in reinvigorating world commerce. In re- 
cent years, private financing has received 
further impetus from the restoration of 
meaningful currency convertibility among 


Changes in U.S. banking credits abroad 
[in millions of dollars] 
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1 Aceoptances made for account of foreigners, including varying amounts of other 


financing. 


2 2 central banks and other oficia? institutions. 
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the principal nations, These trends and de- 
velopments have in turn ened inter- 
national competition in the field of money 
and banking; they have also created new 
opportunities, 

Within a relatively short span of time, 
U.S. banks have girded themselves to play a 
prominent role in world finance. With the 
dollar the leading international currency, 
the United States the world’s largest exporter 
and importer, and US. money and capital 
markets the single most important source 
of financial resources, this has been a nat- 
ural evolution. 

PATTERNS OF BANK LENDING 


American commercial banks engaging in 
international business extend both short- 
and long-term credits. to defi- 
nitions used by Official statisticians, short- 
term credits are those with a maturity up 
to 1 year; they are frequently renewed from 
year to year. Loans beyond 1 year are called 
term loans. These term loans have been 
customary in domestic financing in the 
United States for a quarter of a century and 
have, since World War II, spread to the field 
of international financing. 

U.S. banks have outstanding short- and 
long-term credits abroad of $9.5 billion. U.S. 
exporters, importers, and industrial and 
commercial firms also grant credits to their 
foreign clients; these amount to $2.3 billion 
at this time. 

Of the short-term bank credits, about 81 
billion are short term, and 63.5 billion are 
largely on behalf of customers. An addi- 
tional $2.5 billion of the short-term bank 
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extended previously. Such items amounted to $86 million in the 2d mail $103 ae 
in the 4th quarter of 1963. Of the latter amount. §150 million represented tr 


credits sold to banks by a U.S. corporation. 


Source: Derived from data Lal nee in the U.S. Treasury Department Bulletin 


and the Federal Reserve Bulletin. 


The author of this amendment, Senator 
ALBERT GORE, of Tennessee, stated that it 
seemed a foregone conclusion that the ex- 
emption of commercial bank term loans 
would be used to avoid the tax and char- 
acterized it as an important loophole, In 
his testimony before the Senate Finance 
Committee last June, Secretary of the Treas- 
ury Douglas Dillon pointed out that the 
rise in long-term bank loans had started be- 
fore there was any thought of the tax and 
that, in the light of detailed information 
made available to the Treasury, any possible 
evasion of the tax through use of bank loans 


could not be more than 5 percent of the 
total bank loans,” 

Changes in direction of the flow of loans 
to less-developed and developed countries 
have been remarkably similar to the changes 
In patterns of direct investment. Until 2 
or 3 years ago, the direction of the flows 
had been mainly to Latin America and 
Canada. In recent years, most of the term 
loans have gone to Europe, particularly to 
Italy during late 1963 and early 1964, and to 
Japan, The shifts in the geographic dis- 
tribution are summed up in the second table. 


Over the past year, changes in bank credits 


1 Excluding the $193 million item di 
T. 


jeseribed 
distribution is as follows: Europe $5 million: Lat 
pan $46 talloni aig others $$ million. The distribution of the $$6 million 
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credits represent bankers acceptances, After 
a long period of inactivity, these have grown 
remarkably since 1950, with the encourage- 
ment of the Federal Reserve System; most 
acceptances are made under nts 
that involve exports from the United States. 
Loans to foreign banks and customers today 
amount to about $5.7 billion, of which 822 
billion are short term, and $3.5 billion are 
term loans. 
THE ANATOMY OF TERM LOANS 

There is general agreement that short- 
term loans by U.S: banks are indispensable 
as a means of financing U.S. trade and other 
international business that directly benefits 
the U.S. balance of payments. Sometimes, 
however, the question is raised—particularly 
by those who tend to blame the U.S, balance- 
of-payments deficit on private capital invest- 
ments abroad—whether loans in excess of 1 
year serve purposes beneficial to the U.S. 
balance of payments. To assure f= 


the House-approved bill for an interest equal- 
ization taxi exempted bank loans made in 
the ordinary course of business as well as 
all obligations maturing within 3 years. 
Before the tax was enacted last September, 
however, a provision was added in the Senate 
giving the President standby authority to 
extend the tax to bank loans with a maturity 
of 1 year or more, 


The tax and its implications have been 
reviewed in the April and November 1964 
issues of this letter. 


Changes in U.S. long-term banking credits abroad 


Un millions of dollars} 
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abroad, short as well as long-term, have been 
particularly by borrowings by 
Japan. These have grown substantially to 
support the expanding volume of Japanese 
trade and business activity. In recent 
months, the rate of bank lending to Japan 
has slowed down. As noted in these pages 
last month, Japan has floated sizable 
amounts of bonds in European markets. 
A HELPFUL INNOVATION 


The use of term loans in foreign opera- 
tions is an adaptation of techniques devel- 


oped in the United States for domestic lend- 


ing. As is well known, term loans in the 
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United States are generally made to finance 
acquisitions of plants, machinery and equip- 
ment, with repayment out of the cash flow— 
earnings and depreciatlon—expected to be 
generated by their use. The lender must 
satisfy himself that the borrower will have 
funds forthcoming to meet his obligations. 
The borrower can obtain terms that gixe 
fiexibility in repayment schedules and per- 
mit efficient use of loan funds. Over half 
of the total dollar volume of business loans 
made by major New York City banks con- 
sist of term loans, 

Banks extending term loans abroad must, 
however, satisfy themselves that the borrower 
will not only generate adequate cash flows 
but also will be able to convert his local 
currency earnings into U.S. dollars. Ex- 
change risks—including the possibility, how- 
ever remote, that exchange controls may pro- 
hibit remittances to the United States—and 
political risks are as much part and parcel 
of considerations bearing on the. extension 
of a term loan as the general credit standing 
of the borrower. Other essential considera- 
tions are the balance-of-payments position of 
the brorower's country, the level of its gold 
and foreign exchange reserves and its short- 
term international indebtedness. Under cer- 
tain circumstances, a country may appear to 
be borrowed up. 

Many of the term loans extended by US. 
commercial banks to borrowers in less-devel- 
oped countries have been arranged in con- 
junction with operations of the Export-Im- 
port Bank, the World Bank, the Agency for 
International Development, and such private 
lenders as insurance companies. As part of 
policies to encourage U.S. exports, the Ex- 
port-Import Bank has recently developed 
comprehensive insurance coverage for banks 
against political, military and commercial 
risks on development loans. This can be ex- 
pected, as was the intention, to increase the 


volume of term lending, particularly to some 


of the less-developed countries. 

On a number of occasions, U.S. commercial 
banks also have granted loans to foreign 
governments or central banks as part of 

of financial assistance extended by 
the International Monetary Fund, sometimes 
in conjunction with credits from the U.S. 
Treasury or the Export-Import Bank. Such 

ents have often been negotiated 
with Latin American nations. 

Loans to Europe and Canada have been ex- 
tended primarily to foreign subsidiaries of 
American businesses. Sometimes, U.S. firms 
operating abroad have also been instrumen- 
tal in helping arrange U.S, bank financing for 
many of the foreign customers and suppli- 
ers with whom they do business. Credits 
have thus been granted to finance purchases 
of oil tankers, freighters, airplanes, ma- 
chinery, electrical equipment, etc. Because 
of their rapid rate of obsolescence, airplanes 
have been particularly well suited to financ- 
ing through bank term loans, with maturi- 
ties adjusted to the funds generated through 
earnings and depreciation allowances. 
Shipping firms have received substantial 
amounts of term credit by obtaining long- 
term charters from major shippers of such 
raw materials as oil, iron ore and bauxite 
and assigning the charter income to the 
lenders. 

Technical innovations in industry have 
thus been matched by innovations in bank- 
ing techniques. Like advances in technol- 
ogy, the bank term loan is spreading to meet 
the needs of corporate enterprise here as 
well as abroad. The growth of international 
trade and multinational business organiza- 
tions naturally creates demands for flexible 
financing on an international scale. 

TERM LOANS AND THE BALANCE OF PAYMENTS 


Term loans help promote U.S. exports In 
the period following the year when they are 
granted; this minimizes their impact on the 
balance of payments. Subsequent repay- 
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ments of the loans with interest increase U.S. 
balance-of-payments receipts. 

Foreigners not only borrow in the United 
States but also keep deposits in U.S. banks 
and hold bankers acceptances and other 
short-term investments. Some of these de- 
posits are normally connected with the loans 
granted them by U.S. banks. In fact, most 
nations hold short-term assets in U.S. banks 
in excess of the sums they borrow from 
them. The relevant data for selected coun- 
tries are summed up in the table, which 
also shows the value of U.S. trade with the 
nations concerned. 


U.S. banking credits to foreigners set against 
the background of foreigners’ short-term 
assets in the United States and U.S. foreign 
trade, August 1964 


{In millions of dollars} 
U.S. bank 


credits 
abroad 


For- 
eign 
sbort | U.S, | U.S. 


£ 
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$ 
RESZEN 


o 
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2 
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Sweden 
Netherlands 
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t Official and private. 

2 Year ended August 1964, 
Including Trieste. 
Including Luxembourg. 


countries are arranged according to the size of U.S. 
bank credits to them. 

Among the leading net debtors is Japan; 
its assets in the United States are, however, 
large. Japan is the second largest customer 
of the United States. This group of coun- 
tries also includes several Latin American 
countries and Norway (because of shipping 
loans). 

Bank lending also appears as a complicat- 
ing factor in our balance of payments be- 
cause of the way in which Government statis- 
ticlans present their accounts. When an 
American citizen makes a deposit in a foreign 
bank or a loan to a foreigner, the transaction 
is recorded as a capital outflow; but when a 
foreigner makes a deposit in a U.S. bank or 
buys U.S. short-term paper, the transaction 
is considered as one of the means of financ- 
ing the U.S. payments deficit rather than a 
capital inflow that helps reduce the deficit. 
A committee of Government-appointed ex- 
perts, which, under the chairmanship of Ed- 
ward M. Bernstein, has since April 1963 been 
examining the asymmetries and anomalies in 
U.S. balance-of-payments bookkeeping, is to 
report its findings this month. 

One thing is certain. Bank loans abroad 
to finance U.S. exports and other interna- 
tional business do not result in a loss of U.S. 
international wealth, They help expand U.S. 
exports and job opportunities and incomes 
at home. They speed up economie develop- 
ment abroad. The law providing for the in- 
terest equalization tax, with its implied 
threat of removing the exemption for bank 
term loans, should be allowed to expire on 
its scheduled date at the end of 1965. Even 
if some immediate advantage were to be 
gained for our balance of payments by con- 
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trols over bank lending, it would be more 
than offset by the such controls 
would do to the standing of the dollar as 4 
reliable and freely usable currency, 


The Select Committee on Government 
Research 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JOHN B. ANDERSON 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, January 19, 1965 


Mr. ANDERSON of Illinois. Mr. 
Speaker, it has been a great privilege to 
serve under Mr. Elliott's chairmanship 
of the Select Committee on Government 
Research. Despite the herculean pro- 
portions of the task assigned to the com- 
mittee to cover the entire spectrum of 
research and development as it has been 
carried out within the Federal Govern- 
ment, we feel that we have been able to 
make some contribution that will be of 
permanent and lasting value. 

Indeed, we are hopeful that as a re- 
sult of the work of the Select Commit- 
tee on Government Research and its 
recommendations that Members of Con- 
gress may be materially assisted in car- 
rying out their manifold responsibilities 
with respect to the funding and the over- 
sight of the innumerable research pro- 
grams which are under the aegis of the 
Federal Establishment. 

Apparently, the editors of Science 
magazine, although extremely pessimis- 
tic about the actual implementation of 
some of the committee's recommenda- 
tions, do recognize that the select com- 
mittee did leave an impressive legacy. 

Obviously, I do not agree with all of 
the arguments contained in their com- 
mentary which follows my remarks, and 
I would particularly take issue with the 
statement that this committee was cre- 
ated merely to enhance the political 
career of its chairman, the Honorable 
Carl Elliott. Quite to the contrary, I 
think it resulted from a sincere and deep- 
seated realization on the part of many 
Members of Congress, both Democrats 
and Republicans, that this huge and 
amorphous field of Government research 
and development was in need of sharper 
definition and clearer guidelines. 

Mr. Speaker, I take this opportunity to 
express the hope that even though this 
committee has suffered its demise that 
its work will be digested not only by the 
Members of Congress but by members 
of the general public and that its rec- 
ommendations and conclusions will re- 
ceive thoughtful consideration. I am 
particularly interested personally in the 
value of the select committee’s recom- 
mendation for the creation of a Joint 
Committee on Research Policy. I think 
that with appropriate support from 
Members of Congress, such a recommen- 
dation could lead to the establishment 
of an extremely useful device to oversea 
a more rational development of Federal 
policy in the all-important area of re- 
search and development. 
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Mr. Speaker, under leave to include 
extraneous material, I wish to include 
herewith the article to which I referred 
earlier; namely, the comment from the 
January 8, 1965, issue of Science magns 
zine. The article follows: 

News AND COMMENT: ELLIOTT COMMITTEE— 
PINAL Reports Issuro as 15-MONTH IN- 
VESTIGATION OF FEDERAL RESEARCH COMES 
TO END 


With the expiration of the 88th Congress, 
Representative Carl Elliott's Select Commit- 
tee on Government Research went out of ex- 
istence, openly confessing, in its final study, 
to a tinge of frustration at not having had 
time to do more than raise some of the sub- 
Stantive questions of policy.” The frustra- 
tion can be widely shared, for Elliott's com- 
mittee, despite many obstacles and pessi- 
mistic expectations, was developing into the 
sort of organization that has often been pre- 
scribed for the Congress; a well staffed, in- 
fluential entity that could serve as a center 
for legislative examination of the Federal 
Government's involvement in science, tech- 
nology, and education. 

The committee's demise, just as it was 
emerging from infancy, can m part be at- 
tributed to no more than a turn of political 
history—Elliott’s defeat in last fall’s Alabama 
primary; but interwoven with the personal 
element is the fact that Congress is yet to 
demonstrate any more than a low-keyed con- 
cern about its ability to handle the problems 
that Elliott took under surveillance, 

The committee was established in Septem- 
ber 1963 (Science, Sept. 23, 1963) as a 
gesture of support for Elliott, who was seek- 
ing an escape from the rightwing deluge that 
eventually overwhelmed him in Alabama. 
The House leadership, mindful of widespread 
unease over the annually costs of re- 
search and development, felt that it would 
be desirable to conduct a comprehensive sur- 
vey—and simultaneously give Elliott a ve- 
hicle for obtaining publicity. Elliott thus 
got his committee, but not before the chair- 
men of the major standing committees with 
scientific and technical jurisdictions were 
given membership, a price they exacted to 
guard against the possibility that their own 
territory might be subjected to unsympa- 
thetic appraisal. Finally, the Elliott commit- 
tee was constituted as a select committee, 
which meant that it had to be reestablished 
with each new Congress. When Elliott was 
defeated, none of his colleagues showed in- 
terest in succeeding him as chairman or in 
pushing to extend the life of the committee, 
and, as a result, the Select Committee on 
Government Research automatically went 
out of business at the end of the year. 
Elliott, who received little publicity from the 
committee's 15 months of work—basically be- 
Cause he insisted on a careful, nonsensa- 
tional approach to the subject matter—is 
now back in Alabama, practicing law and 
Possibly working for another try at public 
Office. 

The legacy of his committee is a set of 
hearings containing the testimony and state- 
ments of 75 witnesses, plus 10 separate studies 
Containing an accumulation of statistics 
Many of which were previously unayailable— 
and analyses and recommendations. In gen- 
erni, the recommendations called for what 
many observers of the Nation's scientific, 
technical, and educational scene have been 
Calling for: better coordination of Federal 
Support for research, improved techniques 
for collecting and disseminating information, 
broader distribution of Federal funds for re- 
Search and education, and the development 
of techniques for relating scientific and engi- 
neering training to long-term national needs. 

But the committee also poked into some 
Other matters, quite possibly to the annoy- 
ance of some of Elliott's 


House space committee, filed a letter stating 
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that he felt “some reservations.” These were, 
in most cases, related to conclusions that 
the space program, for which Miller's com- 
mittee bears responsibility in the House, may 
not be as comprehensive a national blessing 
as i agency publicity men make it out 
to be 

The Elliott committee's report stated, for 
example, that “in the world of our probable 
future, our ability as a nation to compete 
will depend to a great extent on the efficacy 
of today’s research into our grave social and 
economic problema . In the sense of 
mission-oriented programs, we are spending 
greatly on defense, space, and nuclear mis- 
sions and virtually nothing on the mission 
of securing our probable competitive future 
* * *. Apart from strictly economic prob- 
lems, many of our social problems have be- 
come yery costly * * *. In comparison to 
the dollars spent on the space program, we 
can well afford some additional pennies for 
research into these and many other areas.” 

The committee also took up another theme 
that supporters of space, military, and de- 
fense research programs find particularly 
grating—that their use of manpower is detri- 
mental to other national needs: “It is criti- 
cal,” the committee stated, “that the Goy- 
ernment avoid policies or procedures which 
lead to inefficient deployment or stockpiling 
of trained personnel. Manpower cost is as 
important as fiscal cost in consideration of 
major programs. But this has not been a 
significant criterion in major program choices 
to date. The huge technical programs of 
NASA, DOD, and AEC’ have absorbed large 
numbers of engineers and scientists. Yet no 
one at the time of decision has reckoned 
their worth on these programs as opposed to 
their alternative use in teaching, private in- 
dustry, or other Government programs.” 

It was in response to these and similar 
assertions that Representative MILLER ap- 
pended his letter of reservation to the final 
report, offering the explanation that he dis- 
agreed with certain points and, in addition, 
had not had time to study some of the later 
reports in detall. Mun wrote that he 
would provide a fuller explanation of his ob- 
jections when the new session of Congress 
Was underway. 

MrLLER’s reservations, and the failure of 
Elliott’s colleagues to keep the committee 
alive, suggest an unpromising future for 
Elliott's most far reaching and significant 
recommendation: that Congress establish a 
Joint Committee on Research Policy, which 
would be the legislative counterpart of the 
White House science advisory apparatus, in 
much the same fashion that the Congres- 
sional Joint Economic Committee is the 
counterpart of the President's Council of 
Economic Advisers. The Joint Economic 
Committee doesn't write laws or pass on ap- 
propriations, but with „ first-rate profes- 
sional staff and an industrious membership 
it has come to radiate a good deal of influ- 
ence simply by being very competent. 

As Elliott's committee sees it, the Joint 
Committee on Research Policy would not 
supersede the committees that now have sci- 
entific and technical jurisdictions: rather, 
it would attempt to obtain the sort of over- 
all view that now has little or no place in 
the thinking of committees responsible for 
Specific programs or agencies. It would 
have no weapons to employ outside of re- 
ports and studies, but, hopefully, these could 
go a long way if they were well done. 

It is far too early in the session to tell 
whether any influential support can be ob- 
tained for this proposal.. But at this stage 
there is a great deal working against it. In 
response to the creation of Elliott’s commit- 
tee, subcommittees on research was set up 
by Mriier’s own space committee and by the 
Joint Committee on Atomic Energy and the 
Armed Services Committee. Thus, the way 
is far from clear for a new standing com- 
mittee to step into the field of science and 
technology. 
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Furthermore, Congress seems to be tending 
toward less agitation about Federal support 
for research and development. A few years 
ago it found that funds in this area were 
growing by a couple of billion dollars a year, 
and it became quite excited. But it now 
seems to be accustomed to R. & D, as a 15- 
percent slice of the budget, and rather than 
gaping at this figure, the Members are con- 
centrating on getting fair slices for their dis- 
tricts. Finally, the hearings held by Elliott 
and other committees have reinforced the 
sense of mystery that many laymen feel 
about science, One witness after another 
told these committees that you never knew 
what might come out of the most nonsens!- 
cal-sounding research project, and, in the ab- 
sense of any solid argument to the contrary, 
the general congressional attitude seems to 
be that we do not understand it too well, or 
at all, but it is good for the country. If the 
new and large Democratic majority starts a 
wave of general congressional reform, it is 
possible that a Joint Committee on Research 
Policy might win approval, but in the ab- 
sence of any large-scale revision of the com- 
mittee structure, it seems unlikely that the 
Elliott committee will leave behind anything 
but an impressive pile of reporte—D. 5. 
Greenberg. 


ELLIOTT REPORTS AVAILABLE FOR DISTRIBUTION 


The following publications have been 
issued by the House Select Committee on 
Government Research. Copies may be or- 
dered from the U.S. Government Printing 
Office, Washington, D.C, 

Study No. 1: “The Administration of Re- 
search and Development Grants,” is out of 
print. 

Study No. 2: “Manpower for Research and 
Development,” 25 cents. 

Study No. 3: “Federal Facilities for Re- 
search and t,” 60 cents. 

Study No. 4: “Documentation and Dis- 
semination of Research and Development 
Results,” 60 cents. 

Study No. 5: “Federal Student Assistance 
in Higher Education,” 30 cents. 

Study No. 6: “Impact of Federal Research 
and Development Programs,” 65 cents. 

Study No. 7: “Contract Policies and Pro- 
cedures for Research and Development,” 45 
cents, 

Study No. 8: “Interagency Coordination in 
Research and Development,” 25 cents. 

Study No. 9: “Statistical Review of Re- 
search and Deve t.“ 60 cents. 

Study No. 10: “National Goals and Pol- 
icles,” 25 cents. 

Hearings: “ Research and Develop- 
ment Programs”: part 1, $2.50; part 2, $1; 
part 3, 60 cents. Committee print: “Federal 
Research and Derelopment Programs,” 15 
cents. 


“The Future That Nobody Knows?”— 
Editorial by David Lawrence 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. STROM THURMOND 


OF SOUTH CAROLINA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Tuesday, January 19, 1965 


Mr. THURMOND. Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent to haye printed 
in the Appendix of the Recorp an edi- 
torial written by David Lawrence, the 
distinguished editor of U.S. News & 
World Report. The editorial is entitled 
“The Future That Nobody Knows?” 
This is a most outstanding editorial, and 
it deserves the attention and considera- 
tion of every Member of this body. The 
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editorial was printed in the January 11, 
1965, issue of U.S. News & World Report. 
There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 
Tue Fururr Tsat Nosopy Knows? 
(By David Lawrence) 

This is the season of prophecy, when we 
ask ourselves: What will the new year bring? 

The past is recollection, The present is 
actual experience. But of the future we say: 
Who really knows? 

Certain truths, however, can guide us. 
For human nature does react always with 
characteristic self-interest, whether as indi- 
viduals striving to obtain material rewards, 
or as nations endeavoring to unite in the face 
of a common peril. 

We know all too well the ingredients of 
manmade friction in both the world at large 
and in the narrower confines of our home 
communities. We know the factors that bring 
discord, We are also aware of an instinctive 
duty to find ways of accommodation—a 
heroic means of adjustment which shall re- 
move the influences that keep us in conflict 
with one another. 

We are, therefore, not lacking in knowl- 
edge of things to do to make a better world. 
What we lack is the willpower to do them. 

For war is not a phenomenon merely of 
nations. War is also the battle of men 
against men, in every walk of life. Even- 
tually, the strident voices of individuals 
make up the babel of a distraught world. 

Whatever the vicissitudes of the times, 
the human struggle continues with more 
periods of fear than of repose. The contest 
for supremacy over other peoples is unceas- 
ing. The age-old passion for superiority does 
not subside—mere equality does not seem to 
satisfy, 

‘The common fallacy is that there is some- 
thing new in the offing—a magic remedy for 
all this, The perennial friction of class, of 
race, of creed, of political or economic fac- 
tionalism is regarded as just a malady of the 
times. We assume that what has happened 
before is obsolete, and hence not worth re- 
examining. Too often we disregard the les- 
sons of the past as meaningless, because, as 
we rationalize it, they supposedly apply to a 
different set of circumstances than we ob- 
serve today. Yet history repeats itself. 

We look admiringly at our new inventions. 
But some of the “improvements” of our day 
are illusory. We have developed many me- 
chanical devices to get more enjoyment out 
of life, but we have never invented a better 
formula for human behavior than the Ser- 
mon on the Mount, 

We are perfecting now the most effective 
means of “organized murder! —as Lloyd 
George once called war—that the world has 
ever known. But the weapons of organized 
peace are still in the laboratory stage. 

The foundations, however, of understand- 
ing between men were long ago established. 
Man has accumulated enough knowledge of 
the n principles of law and order to 
build a free society. Our moral philosophy 
is now, as always, a combination of faith and 
conviction based on daily experience in the 
busy thoroughfares of life. We know full 
well what really constitutes fundamental 
truth, no matter how much we discount it in 
our everyday living. 

For whether we pay homage to the doc- 
trines of Mohammed or Confucius or Moses, 
or whether we worship at the shrines of the 

world, we know that there is a 
force stronger than ourselves which moves 
among us everywhere, every day. Acknowl- 
edgment of the existence of a Supreme Being 
is the starting point of human progress. 

What we have not yet been ready to utilize 
effectively, however, is the knowledge that 
God's infinite power does invest the earth in 
countless places, and does govern the be- 
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havior of men, even as they seemingly sub- 
mit to leaders who oppress and enslave. 

The transgressions of men—or their 
passive acquiescence in sinful deeds—are not 
the result of any dearth of knowledge of what 
is right or what is required of us. These 
errors come because many of us deviate from 
basic principles, though in our hearts we 
know that these principles are inflexible and 
cannot be bent to suit the expediences or 
whims of the hour. Evil survives in the 
world primarily because good men fear to 
make the sacrifices that must be made to win 
and retain freedom. 

We do not know the future? Of course we 
do. The real question is whether we are 
willing to meet its tests—whether we will let 
greed and selfishness reign where we know 
there must be generosity and unselfishness, 
whether we will be craven and cowardly 
where we know we must be brave and reso- 
lute, and whether we will extend the hand of 
friendship and with love open our hearts to 
other human beings, or whether we will shirk 
the obligations which inner conscience and 
the pages of history tell us to fulfill. 

We do know the future—because we know 
the past. 

Human knowledge does not perish. It lives 
on under the inspiration of divine provi- 
dence, whose reminders of what truth really 
is come to us every moment of our lives. 
With faith in His wisdom we can face the 
challenges of the future, courageous, and un- 
afraid. 


The Way to the Great Society 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. DURWARD G. HALL 


OF MISSOURI 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, January 19, 1965 


Mr. HALL. Mr. Speaker, in the Jan- 
uary 17 issue of the Washington Star an 
article entitled, “The Way to the Great 
Society,” written by the Chaplain of the 
U.S. Senate, was carried. 


As we approach the inauguration cere- 
monies, I hope that the Johnson admin- 
istration will not be so enticed by their 
own public relations that they fail to 
consider the future consequences to the 
Nation. This article is well worth read- 
ing by every citizen, and I commend it to 
the attention of this House: 

SPIRES oF THE Srmir— TRT WAY TÒ THE 

GREAT Society 
(By Dr. Frederick Brown Harris, Chaplain, 
U.S. Senate) 

America on its privileged pedestal is being 
summoned by the demands of the world 
revolution not only to see visions and dream 
dreams, but to lead the way to a fairer earth. 
The blueprints are not dated to be realized 
in some far sweet-bye-and-bye but in a 
desperately needy here and now where un- 
counted millions wallow in the lowlands of 
misery. With all the necessary implements 
in their hands those who fre citizens of the 
coveted privileged portions of this spinning 
globe are solemnly called to be willing part- 
ners jn the task of changing dreary deserts 
into rose gardens of life more abundant. It 
is the time to fulfill the ancient prophecy 
that the crooked things which spoil life's 
music must be made straight. The valleys 
of despair must be exalted. 

The vistas of a Promised Land have been 
lifted up long ‘ere this by millions of wor- 
shipers in 10,000 churches as they have 
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prayed "Thy Kingdom Come” with hymns 
upon their lips such as— 


"O shame to us who rest content 
While lust and greed for gain 
In street and shop and tenement 
Wring gold from human pain. 


“Give us, O God, the strength to build 
The city that hath stood 
Too long a dream, whose laws are love, 
Whose ways are brotherhood, 
And where the sun that shineth is 
God's grace for human good.“ 


The answer to that prayer is all Involved 
in the universal petition voiced constantly 
by millions that the kingdom of human good 
may indeed come. 

But the desperate immediate need of these 
days of violence and revolutionary change is 
that those who have in their hands the power 
to help’ God answer the prayer, “Thy King- 
dom Come,” shall with a new dedication and 
determination, face the realization that the 
way to any society that can really be called 
great is not simply by the manipulation of 
legislative levers by social engineers. The 
Great Society can only be built by those who, 
in their own attitudes and actions, join the 
ranks of those whose ruling passion was 80 
well expressed by John F. Kennedy when, 4 
years ago, he took the oath of the presi- 
dential once Ask not what your country 
can do for you but rather what you can do 
for your country.“ That distinction divides 
Americans into two classes—those who lift 
and those who lean. 

A fatal fallacy of so many rose-tinted so- 
cial schemes is to regard government as a 
sort of escalartor upon which even the in- 
dolent may be carried up to desired levels 
whether they personally exert themselves 
or not. Where such social panaceas have 
been tried there have been alarming indica- 
tions that far too many people are perfectly 
willing just to recline on the moving stalr- 
way while they, themselves, do little but en- 
joy the sensation and the scenery. 

One of England's most famous preachers 
broadcast his estimate of the escalator phi- 
losophy as in his country it has been carried 
out in the “welfare state.” He said: “What 
is so often forgotten is that if you give amen- 
ities endlessly to people who are at heart 
grabbing and selfish you will bring the life of 
the community to chaos. In this serious 
hour human motives are being poisoned with 
a drug that is sapping the moral grandeur 
and stamina of our whole land. We might 
label the drug thus How can I do less and 
gain more?’ ” 

In America it is certainly no exaggeration 
to say that the raging passion with half of 
our people is to build barns and bigger 
barns, or corporations or bigger corporations. 
And, the raging passion of the other half of 
our people is to get more and more wages for 
less and less work. So, millions of Ameri- 
cans make wealth and security the goals of 
their personal living and of our national 
existence. 

Life which is geared as an escalator, while 
conceivably it might get many muteiral 
things for people, would at the same time do 
terrible things to them by robbing them of 
self-respect and a sturdy independence which 
fosters personal initiative and develops char- 
acter. The only hope for the coming of 
what we are thinking of as a Great Society 
is a tremendous increase in the number of 
those who stand and toll, not with those 
who lean but with those who lift. A modern 
Sage declares that a gentleman is one who 
puts a little more into the general pool of 
human welfare than he takes out. 

Personal responsibility is the central theme 
of Christianity. One of the fundamental 
principles of the Master of Men is—'If a 
man shall save his life he shall lose it." That 
puts the attainment of life abundant for in- 
dividuals and for nations at the disposal of 


communism is not the automatic escalator 
on which people are lifted, but the stairway 


would be great among you be the servant 
of all.” 


Support of State Right-To-Work Laws 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. STROM THURMOND 


OF SOUTH CAROLINA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Tuesday, January 19, 1965 


Mr. THURMOND. Mr. President, the 
President's comments, in his state of the 
Union address, indicating that he would 
press for repeal of section 14(b) of the 
Taft-Hartley Act have caused much con- 
cern in my State and throughout the 
country. 


I have already placed in the Concres- 
SIONAL Recorp some editorials on this 
subject; and I now ask unanimous con- 
sent. to have printed in the Appendix of 
the Recorp three excellent editorials 
supporting State right-to-work laws. 
They are: “The Case for Section 14(b)”, 
from the January 16, 1965, issue of the 
Greenville, S.C., News; “Section 14(b) 
is a Guarantee of the Right To Work,” 
from the January 16, 1965, issue of the 
Greenville, S.C., Piedmont; and “The 
Right To Work,” from the January 14, 
1965, issue of the Journal of Williamston, 
S.C. 

There being no objection, the editorials 
were ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

[From the Greenville News, Jan. 16, 1965] 
‘Ture Case von SECTION 14(b) 

The many other points made in President 
Johnson's state of the Union message, and 
the special requests he has sent to Congress 
since, naturally have attracted the most local 
and national public attention. 

But his implied threat to the right-to- 
work laws in force in 20 States under au- 
thorization of the Taft-Hartley Act is much 
more serious than his rather vague references 
to certain other matters. 

The implication is that the administration 
will recommend and work for congressional 
enactment of legislation which will drastic- 
ally change or repeal outright section 14(b). 
This 1947 amendment to the labor-manage- 
ment relations law authorizes the States 
to enact statutes outlawing the “union 
shop" contracts so dear to the hearts of 
union bosses. 

The President merely said he would pro- 
pose changes in the union-man nt stat- 
utes, “including section 14(b),” without 
specifying what these p might be. 
Union leaders promptly took this to mean 
repeal of the section. 

It is obvious that they have received 
assurances to that effect from the Presi- 
dent himself. President George Meany of the 
AFL-CIO, and other top unioneers, have 
had one or more long conferences with the 
President since last Noyember and they have 
emerged beaming each time. 
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The right-to-work laws have been much 
misunderstood and maligned. It has been 
charged that the term “right to work” is 
a misnomer, and perhaps it is. It would be 
more correct to refer to the laws as “free- 
dom from unionism” statutes, for that is 
what they should be. In fact, to fairly ac- 
complish their purpose they should go fur- 
ther than they do. r 

Simply stated, the laws say that no person 
shall be compelled to join a union as a 
condition of employment. He does not have 
to be a member of the union having a con- 
tract with an employer to get a job. He 
cannot legally be required to join after he 
gets it. Hence, the term “right to work” 
which means the right not to join a union 
as well as freedom to join voluntarily. 

The directors of the South Carolina State 
Chamber of Commerce recently adopted a 
resolution opposing “the repeal or amend- 
ment in any respect of section 14(b) of the 
Labor Management Relations Act as amend- 
ed.“ In the whereas“ of the resolution 
the 50 or so business and industry spokes- 
men representing over 3,000 firms, stated a 
good case for the right-to-work law of South 
Carolina and against repeal of the permis- 
sive Federal statute. 

A few excerpts: 

“Employees should be free to decide for 
themselves whether to join or not to join 
a labor organization and their right to work 
should never be dependent upon member- 
ship in, affiliation with, or financial support 
of a labor organization, or any other orga- 
nization. 

“The right to work is jeopardized by com- 
pulsory unionism. 

“A labor organization should recruit and 
hold its members on its merits and not by 
making membership in or compulsory pay- 
ment to any organization a condition of 
employment. 

“The right to work and right of associa- 
tion including both the right to join and the 
right not to join are basic liberties, and 
Federal and State Governments should take 
effective action to protect them. 

“A public opinion poll taken in 1964 by 
a respected and reliable opinion research 
corporation of Princeton, N.J., shows the 
majority of the American public believes 
that no citizen should be forced to join a 
union to obtain or to hold a job. 

“Chapter 3 of title 40 of the Code of Laws 
of South Carolina, 1962, which sets forth 
right-to-work law in this State, is both 
necessary and desirable in that it expresses 
the will of the people of the State of South 
Carolina. 

“Recent statistics compiled and published 
by the U.S. Labor ts Bureau of 
Labor Statistics show States with right-to- 
work laws continuing to lead the Nation in 
the rate of improvement of industrial wages 
and the creation of new industrial jobs.“ 

President Johnson's statement that he 
would recommend the change in order to 
put an end to “strife in so many of our 
States” was laughable but for its deadly 
seriousness. ‘There has been relatively little 
“strife” in the right-to-work States, except 
tor the desperate efforts of the union lead- 
ers to oppose passage of the laws or to get 
them repealed. 

The President's proposal might ultimately 
put an end to union strife—after every work- 
er had been compelled by union tactics and 
Federn] bureaucratic coercion to join a union 
and follow the dictates of its leaders without 
opening his mouth, But the real strife would 
only then begin. 

Not all that is said in favor of the statutes 
is literally true, but, then, practically noth- 
ing that is said against them is. With NLRB 


statutes are about all the protection the 
worker has against compulsory unionism. 
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And if all that is said in favor of unions 
were true, still nothing can be said for forc- 
ing a worker to join. 

[From the Greenville (8.C.) Piedmont, Jan. 
16, 1965] 


Secriow 14(b) Is a GUARANTEE OF THE RIGHT 
To Worx 


Fourteen (b) sounds like an odd shoe size, 
but in fact this identifies a section of the 
Taft-Hartley law designed to keep union 
members from being completely subject to 
the whims of union officials. The adminis- 
tration, having been elected with the lavish 
support of union officers, now proposes to 
change the section at their request. 

Fourteen (b) allows any State whose citi- 
zens so desire to adopt a right-to-work law 
which merely prohibits making union mem- 
bership necessary to get or hold a job. 
Twenty States, including South Carolina, 
have such laws. Unions thrive in all of 
them, 

But where right-to-work laws are in force, 
a Man can make up his own mind about 
whether he wants to belong to a particular 
union. In the United States are unions 
which are honestly run and responsive to 
the members’ wishes, and there are others 
which are dictatorial, violent, and corrupt, 
A National Labor Relations Board examiner 
recently commented that he had no power 
to treat a corrupt union any differently than 
a legitimate one. 

Where right-to-work laws do not exist, a 
union, once it signs a contract with an em- 
ployer, can obtain dismissal of any covered 
employee who does not join and stay in good 
standing with the union. It can call wildcat 
strikes that put him out of work, curtail his 

through work quotas, and do other 

things that hurt rather than help the in- 
mr se reg ipsa and still he must render 
ues as e truly were be — 
sented. 5 3 

It is probable that the mere existence of 
14(b) has had a beneficial effect on unions, 
even in States which have passed no right- 
to-work laws. Unions are always mindful 
that one could be passed, and inclined to 
behave a bit less arrogantly to keep from 
getting the voters worked up. 

If 14(b) is repealed, this restraint will be 
gone, Unions will not need to consider the 
feelings or opinions of either their members 
or the people of the States in which they 
operate. 

Fourteen (b) injures no one, Its repeal 
would benefit only labor union officials, It 
is the only guarantee against captive union 
membership. It would best be kept, 


From the Williamston (S.C.) Journal, Jan. 
14, 1965] 


Tar Ricar To Work 


Although organized labor professes to be 
dedicated to the winning of new privileges for 
its members, it has adamantly refused to 
grant them one of the most fundamental 
of all rights—the freedom from being forced 
to Join a union in order to hold a job. 

In furtherance of this blind policy of com- 
pulsion, officials of the AFL-CIO have 
launched a campaign to get the Congress to 
kill the laws in 20 States that now protect 
their residents from compulsory unionism. 

The target of the drive is the provision in 
the Taft-Hartley Act which permits States 
to enact and administer right-to-work stat- 
utes which guarantee the rights of workers 
to refuse to join a union, without sacrificing 


their jobs, 


Union leaders are resorting to congressional 
help because, despite heavyhanded com- 
paigns in the 20 right-to-work States, they 
nae failed to win repeal of the individual 

Ws. 

It is obvious that the residents of the 
States in question greatly cherish the free- 
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choice privilege and do not want to rein- 
quish it. Just as obvious is the motivation 
of union leaders, They want employers to 
be required to enroll their employees in 
unions with no effort on the union’s part. 

It seems to us that if the Congress takes 
any action in the matter at all, it should be 
to strengthen the rights of States to shield 
their residents from involuntary union mem- 
bership rather than to remove the last vestige 
of free choice from all the Nation’s workers. 


One Response on Medicare 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ALBERT H. QUIE 


OF MINNESOTA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, January 19, 1965 


Mr. QUIE. Mr. Speaker, few pieces of 
legislation have received greater publicly 
than the so-called medicare bill. It is 
interesting to note that few pieces of 
legislation have received less actual pub- 
lic interest in proportion to the amount 
of publicity about it. 

This fact—the. general public apathy 
toward such a measure—was amply dem- 
onstrated recently in one of the cities of 
my district, Red Wing, Minn. The edi- 
tor of the Red Wing Republican-Eagle, 
a daily newspaper, wrote an editorial on 
November 25, 1964, in which he bluntly 
asked if there was one single elderly per- 
son in his area that does not receive ade- 
quate medical care because he cannot 
afford it. He asked with equally direct 
candor whether any such person could 
say that the Kerr-Mills law, which has 
been doing such a good job in Minnesota, 
has failed him while “medicare” would 
help him? 

Following is the full editorial from the 
Red Wing Republican-Eagle: 

WHAT CASE FOR MEDICARE? 

Reelected Congressman AL Gu spoke at 
length against social security medicare when 
he appeared in Red Wing last week, and we 
are glad he did. 

So many GOP Congressmen were buried 
under the anti-Goldwater avalanche Novem- 
ber 3 that medicare appears almost certain 
to pass next year. Some believe the new 
Congress will rush it through shortly after 
convening in January. But nothing is pre- 
ordained in politics or legislation, and mi- 
nority Congressmen ought to keep pressing 
the case for not overburdening our social 
security system. 

The Kerr-Mills approach to medical care 
for the elderly is well started in Minnesota. 
Goodhue County's welfare department has 
the program in full swing. And because 
Kerr-Milis offers so much broader protection 
than the social security plan—while limiting 
its coverage to those who can't afford to pay 
their own way—we agree with Quire that 
Kerr-Mills in infinitely to be preferred. 

But are we wrong? Is there an elderly 
person living in this area who is not getting 
the medical treatment he ought to have be- 
cause he can’t afford it? Can such a person 
say that Kerr-Milis has failed to help him 
while social security medicare would? 

If such a person exists, we wish he would 
step forward by writing-us a letter or visiting 
the DRE's editorial offices. If his case is 
valid, it would make a wounderful case study 
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in refuting the views that we have expressed 
here and Qui has so ably championed. If 
none such exists, on the other hand, it’s 
hard to see much reason for Congress to 
impose social security medicare on an un- 
willing country. 

Mr. Speaker, upon reading this fine 
editorial with its thought-provoking 
questions, I wrote Mr. Phil Duff, editor 
of the Red Wing Republican-Eagle, com- 
plimenting him, asking for a report on 
how many elderly people actually came 
forward to declare Kerr-Mills of no value, 
and asking his permission to share his 
views and information with my col- 
leagues. 

This is my letter: 

DECEMBER 4, 1964. 
Mr. Put. Durr, 
Red Wing Republican-Eagle, 
Red Wing, Minn, 

Dear Psm: Your editorial “What Case for 
Medicare?” on November 25 was a dandy, and 
I appreciate greatly your reference to my 
views on this issue, 

It will be interesting to see how many 
elderly persons come forward to declare that 
the Kerr-Mills program is of no value, or that 
they are not getting proper medical treat- 
ment because of lack of funds, I wish that 
you would give me a report on the results of 
this appeal as I may want to include it with 
your editorial as an extension in the Con- 
GRESSIONAL RECORD. 

With very good wish, I remain, 

Sincerely yours, 
ALBERT H. QUIE, 
Member of Congress. 


Mr. Speaker, on December 30, 1964, I 
received a reply to my letter from Mr. 
Duff. He stated that only one person 
had come forward with a response. Mr. 
Duff also kindly included two clippings 
from his newspaper. The first is a letter 
to the editor—_the only response he re- 
ceived, The second is a followup edito- 
rial which Mr. Duff wrote. Following 
are his letter to me, the letter to the 
editor which I just mentioned, and the 
followup editorial: 

Darty REPUBLICAN-EAGLE, 
Rev WING, MINN. December 30, 1964. 
Hon. ALBERT H. Quix, 
Member of Congress, 
U.S. House of Representatives, 
Washington, D.C. 

Dear At: To answer your request of a little 
bit back, I received only one response to my 
suggestion that old people come forward with 
actual cases to show how Kerr-Mills didn't 
fill the bill but medicare would. 

This one response—obviously not very 
clear—is. marked on enclosed tearsheet. 
Another tearsheet shows my followup edito- 
tial, Nothing since. 

Sincerely, 
Pur S. Durr, Jr., 
Editor-Publisher. 
LETTER ro THE Evtror—Orner NATIONS FIND 
MEDICARE SUCCESS 
To the EDITOR: 


In as much that Representative ALBERT 
Qui thanked you for your editorial and 
you had no word from older folks I will try 
to put in one little bit for as much as it 
might be worth. 

It is real nice for older people that might 
have $200 or $300 stached away so dad could 
get a new suit as his old one is 10 or 15 
years old, or mother would like a new coat. 
But one of them needed medical attention 
and according to Kerr-Mills they had to go 
and bow down to the welfare board and 
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were told: spend your money first so AMA can 
survive. 

I would ask QUI us a good Norseman to 
take a trip to anyone of the Scandinavian 
countries which all have medicare from the 
cradle to the grave and they would ‘not part 
with it. 

Engiand started about 25 years ago and 
there if today you would speak against it you 
would be hung. Quire and the Farm Bureau 
are against everything the Government does. 
But thelr members are the first to take ad- 
vantage of it. Qui and the Goodhue and 
Wabasha Counties newly elected representa- 
tives don't want reapportionment. 

They, plus the Farm Bureau, think that 
10,000 rural people should have the same 
voice. in the legislature as 200,000 urban 
dwellers. 

If Quix and these representatives would 
only consider that it is not only farmers they 
represent but about 50-50 labor which they 
are against, let them consider who buys their 
products. 

AN OLDSTER. 

Lake Orry. 


ONE RESPONSE ON MEDICARE 


The DRE several weeks ago invited readers 
to come forward with specific illustrations 
of the need for a social security medicare 
program, We asked for actual examples of 
elderly people who need and deserve. the 
taxpaid care that the President's medicare 
bill would provide but who can’t get this 
needed care through the local-State-Federal 
Kerr-Mills program. 

Congressman: AL Quix noted this editorial 
and wrote to express his interest. He would 
like to have the restilts, Quix said, in antici- 
pation of the congressional medicare debate 
early next year, 

So far only one response. A Lake City old- 
ster wrote that Kerr-Mills may be “real nice 
for older people that might have $200 or $300 
stashed away” to pay for a needed new sult 
or new coat, But if husband and wife 
needed medical care, “they had to go 
bow down to the welfare board“ under the 
Kerr-Mills program. And then they were 
told to go and spend their money first. 

This writer provided no more informatio 
on his personal situation, but the above sug“ 
gests he hasn't realized the full benefits of 
Minnesota's program under the Kerr- 
law. This program—officlally “medical aid 
to the aged“ would allow him to get the 
needed suit and coat and still get all the 
medical attention he or his wife should have- 

A welfare worker must first take some 
confidential information to determine his 
eligibility. But then this couple can have 
as much as $200 in monthly income, $15,000 
clear in a home, $1,000 in cash savings, an 
$1,000 each in cash value life insurance 
still have the welfare office pay all their dot- 
tor, medicine, hospital, and nursing home 
bills after they have first paid $200 per yea? 
themselves. Nor is any lien attached to thelr 
home. 

This splendid medical coverage is avail- 
able to all Minnesotans 65 and older right 
now, Why should we want a medicare bill 
that will impose new taxes on family incomes 
$5,200 and under in order to pay hospital 
bills for elderly couples who have, more than 
$200 monthly income, or more than $15,000 
value in a house, or more than $1,000 in thë 
bank, and $2,000 in cash value life Insurance 


Mr. Speaker, taking into account the 
published circulation of the Red Wing 
Republican-Eagle and the National Edi- 
torial Association's estimate of how 
many individuals read each newspaper 
circulated, it is reasonable to assume that 
about 30,000 people read the Red Wing 
Republican-Eagle each day. 


| 
| 
| 
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Yet, it would be reasonable to cut that 
30,000 figure in half, or in fourths, or 
even smaller, and it would still be obvious 
that just one response hardly shows any 
great public support for medicare, 

Moreover, Mr. Duff, in his followup 
editorial, met the argument of the let- 
ter with logical facts and statistics 
which must cause any reasonable per- 
son to conclude that the letterwriter, if 
Possessed of the information contained 
in the editorial, might have earlier re- 
considered his view. 

Mr. Speaker, it would appear that if 
the response to such an editorial ques- 
tion were not greater in all the com- 
munities of America than it was in Red 
Wing, Minn., that medicare would not 
be considered of major importance. 

It is interesting to note that, until 
now, there has been very little evidence 
to indicate that the response in any 
given city would be any greater than 
that which I have just shown. 


Federal Savings Should Consider Welfare 
of Smaller Communities 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. GEORGE D. AIKEN 


OF VERMONT 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Tuesday, January 19, 1965 


Mr. AIKEN. Mr. President, I ask 
Unanimous consent to have printed in the 
Appendix of the Recorp an article which 
Was published in the Great Falls, Mont., 
Tribune on January 14, 1965. The ar- 


‘ticle relates to the proposed emascula- 


tion of veterans facilities in the less pop- 
ulated States. 

There being no objection, the article 
Was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

FEDERAL Savinas SHOULD CONSIDER WELFARE 
or SMALLER COMMUNITIES 


We are highly in favor of saving tax money 
and expenses at all government levels, be- 
Cause it is our own money. 

So we can't complain unduly when mili- 
tary installations which are no longer vital 
to national defense are folded. No more can 
We be too doleful when Veterans’ Adminis- 
tration hospitals and regional offices are 
Similarly affected. 

But we do raise one point on these various 
Savings on which administrative decisions 
ure made in Washington. More eonsidera- 
tion ought to be given to the impact on local 
economies in smaller communities. For ex- 
ample, moving the veterans office from White 
River Junction, Vt., to Boston, doesn't cause 
the slightest riffle in Boston, but it pulls the 
rug out from under an important segment of 
the Vermont village's economic bloodstream. 

By something of the same token, there is 
Understandable and justifiable despair in 
Glasgow over the possible loss of that fine 
New airbase. This hurts Glasgow, and we in 
Great Falls are thankful on our sinning knees 
that Malmstrom didn't get the ax. Nor is 
there any joy in Miles City over losing its 
excellent new hospital. 

So we say to Washington, “Go ahead with 
your savings, but close installations in metro- 
Politan areas first. Closures in or near large 
Cities are negligible factors in those areas, 
Whereas shutting down the Glasgow's and 

te River Junction's leave scars from 
Which such smaller communities may take 
Years to recover. 
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Russian Reforms Not Impressive 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. EDWARD J. DERWINSKI 


* or ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, January 19, 1965 


Mr. DERWINSKI. Mr, Speaker, there 
is growing evidence of the White House 
directed propaganda barrage which 
hopes to soften the American public to 
permit further accommodation with 
communism. 

Part of the line emphasizes reforms be- 
hind the Iron Curtain and the so-called 
easing of Communist pressures. 

This, dangerous and misguided propa- 
ganda barrage is, however, being effec- 
tively answered by thinking Americans 
across the country. One of the most 
practical articles I have seen appeared in 
the Polish American, an independent 
weekly publication in Chicago, III. It 
bins written by Columnist John Swital- 
ski, 

With consent, I insert it in the Recorp 
at this point: 

RUSSIAN REFORMS NOT IMPRESSIVE 


In a letter to one of the Chicago morning 
newspapers a Latvian American called atten- 
tion to the speech of Soviet President Mikoy- 
an on the 47th anniversary of the Commu- 
nist revolution, in which Mikoyan assured 
the world that the Soviet Union wants an 
end to colonialism so that all nations can be 
free. This Latvian American also reminded 
us that although more than 60 Senators and 
Representatives introduced resolutions dur- 
ing the recent session of Congress calling on 
President Lyndon B. Johnson to bring the 
question of the freedom of the Baltic nations 
before the United Nations the President has 
not done so. He expressed the hope that Mr. 
Johnson would demand freedom for all the 
captive nations and warned that otherwise 
the day will come when this Nation will also 
become a captive nation. 

Why this silence on the part of our Goy- 
ernment and Its representatives in the State 
Department and the U.N.? It would demand 
freedom for all the captive nations and, 
warned, Ambassador Adlai Stevenson could 
raise the question of the captive nations 
without creating a war crisis. One would 
think that Stevenson, a past master at well- 
worded irony could brilliantly expose the 
cynical hypocrisy of Mikoyan’s statement. 
And by failing to speak out the Johnson ad- 
ministration makes the captive nations 
plank in the Democratic platform also look 
like a hypocritical statement. 

Meanwhile the forbearance of the US. 
Government on Russian colonialism does not 
stop the Kremlin from continuing to attack 
what it regards as U.S. colonialism and im- 
perialism in Vietnam, Laos, Congo, Korea, 
and even Cuba. 

What are we to think? Is it conceivable 
that our Government—despite periodic ex- 
pressions of sympathy for the people behind 
the Iron Curtain—really recognizes a Rus- 
sian “sphere of influence” that forever con- 
signs Poland, Czechoslovakia, Hungary, Bul- 
garia, and other satellites, the Baltic States, 
and other occupied nations (Ukraine White 
Ruthenia, Georgia, Armenia, etc.) to Russ 
enslavement? Or is our Government so com- 
pletely taken in by the “reforms” of Soviet 
communism that impress our Uberal intel- 
lectuals? 

That very same evening a Chicago news- 
paper columnist expressed some indignation 
about American anti-Communists who re- 
fuse to see Soviet “reforms.” The Daily 
News’ Sydney Harris compared these anti- 
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Communists with the liberal of 30 years ago 
who refused to believe the evidence of the 
Moscow trials. 

The is not a good one. For 
one thing many of the liberals of the thir- 
ties are the same liberals who today never 
lift their voices against Soviet colonialism. 
They apparently see nothing wrong in the 
denial of self-determination to a 25-century- 
old nation such as Armenia even after doz- 
ens of new nations have been artificially 
created out of primitive tribes that formerly 
inhabited French and British African colo- 
nies. These new nations, moreover, are not 
homogeneous. Mutually hostile tribes, 
speaking different languages, have been 
grouped together often only to be oppressed 
by the more advanced or dominant tribe. 

Historians of the future will surely scratch 
their heads in puzziement. How, they will 
say, could the West so readly free these 
primitive peoples and at the same time show 
such crass indifference to the fate of an 
illustrious nation such as Poland that was 
the first in Europe to stand up and fight the 
Nazi monster and then continued to fight 
him in the air over Britain, on the sands 
of the Sahara, in bleakest Norway, and at 
Monte Cassino? And why the indifference 
to the rights of such ancient nations as 
Armenia and Georgia? Or to the Ukrainian 
nation as populous as France? 

Communist Harris cites as evidence that 
“Russia has changed enormously” the fact 
that the Chinese leftists accuse Russia of 
having betrayed Marxism. He forgets simi- 
lar accusations by Troteky against Stalin 
in the 1930's and that even the great Lenin 
once allowed a resurgence of capitalism in 
Russia during his new economic policy period 
of the 1920's. 

Nor does the decline of the Third Inter- 
national and the disagreement among the 
Communist bloc offer much of an argument 
for ending anticommunism. Even if we 
ignore the now friendlier relations between 
Moscow and Peiping, there is little to be 
happy about when we compare the map 
of the world before Yalta with that of today. 
Or when one reflects on the enormous task 
it is for the United States to keep one small 
country in southeast Asia from being en- 
gulfed by the Communist tyranny. Or to 
recall how very close our great sister republic 
to the South—Brazil—came to suffering the 
fate of Cuba. 

Sidney Harris has attained an enviable 
prestige with his pithy comments on human 
frailty but he should be reminded that even 
Einstein blundered on the field of politics. 
As a kremlinologist Sidney is strictly bush. 


Retirement of Frank Fuller 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. A. WILLIS ROBERTSON 


OF VIRGINIA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Tuesday, January 19, 1965 


Mr. ROBERTSON. Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent to have printed 
in the Appendix of the Record a state- 
ment by me concerning Frank H. Fuller, 
of the Associated Press. 

There being no objection, the state- 
ment was ordered to be printed in the 
Recorp, as follows: 

STATEMENT BY SENATOR ROBERTSON 

Along with many other Virginians, I am 
going to miss Frank H. Puller, who is retir- 
ing from the Associated Press, after 38 years 
as chief of its Richmond bureau. 


As head of Virginia operations for the 
Associated Press, he has directed with effi- 
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ciency and speed the distribution of news to 
many newspapers and radio and television 
stations throughout the State. Newspaper 
readers seldom get to know the desk men of 
a news-gathering organization, who work 
quietly behind the scenes. But these are the 
men who see to it that we find out without 
delay what happened a few minutes or a few 
hours ago. 

Mr. Puller began his career with the Asso- 
clated Press in the Atlanta Bureau in 1923, 
shortly after his. graduation from the Uni- 
versity of Georgia. Before coming to Rich- 
mond, 4 years later, he served the Associated 
Press in Alabama, Arkansas, Mississippi, and 
Louisiana. 

In addition to having many contacts with 
Frank during my 32 years of service in Con- 
gress, we had another interest in common— 
the love of the out-of-doors and an inborn 
fondness for duck hunting. One of the 
crosses that Frank bore with patience and 
fortitude was a broken leg which interfered 
with his hunting and fishing. 

I join his many friends in wishing him 
many years of happiness in his well-earned 
retirement. 


Need for Comprehensive Legislation on 
; Narcotics 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. SEYMOUR HALPERN 


OF NEW YORE 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, January 19, 1965 


Mr. HALPERN, Mr. Speaker, yester- 
day, on January 18, I introduced legis- 
lation to renovate our legal and treat- 
ment procedures in dealing with the 
scourge of narcotics addiction. 

In my explanatory remarks, I referred 
to a letter from Commissioner Henry 
Giordano of the Federal Bureau of Nar- 
cotics. Mr. Giordano, at my request, 
commented upon certain phases of the 
narcotics legislation I introduced during 
the 88th Congress which in some areas is 
similar to my current bills. 

For the Record, Mr. Giordano’s letter 
is as follows: 

TREASURY DEPARTMENT, 
BUREAU or NARCOTICS, 
Washington, November 16, 1964. 
Hon. SEYMOUR HALPERN, 
House of Representatives, 
Washington, D.C. 

Dran Mr. Haurran: This refers to Acting 
Commissioner George H. Gaffney's letter to 
you dated October 22, 1964, concerning your 
request for comments on bills introduced by 
you in the 88th Congress and the Bureau's 
views on the adequacy of the existing law 
enforcement capabilities in the handling of 
the illicit narcotic traffic. 

HLR. 1630 is designed “to enable the courts 
more effectively to deal with the problem of 
narcotic addiction.” The legisia- 
tion would permit a victim of narcotic addic- 
tion who is charged with a narcotic drug 
offense to be afforded an opportunity for 
treatment and rehabilitation instead of be- 
ing criminally prosecuted. The features of 
the proposed legislation would not be avail- 
able if it appears that the offense involved 
sale or transfer of narcotics; there is pending 
against the person a prior criminal charge; 
the person has been previously convicted of 
a felony; the person previously has been 
civilly committed because of narcotic use; 
suitable facilities are not available; or if 
such action is not in the interest of justice. 
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I agree in principle with the purpose of 
proposals to treat addicts, who are not en- 
gaged in commercial selling of narcotics, as 
medical rehabilitation cases and not as crim- 
mals. Moreover, I believe that punishment 
should fit the gravity of the offense for per- 
sons engaging in the business of exploiting 
human misery. Accordingly, I have favored 
legislation of the type set forth in H.R. 1630. 
I pose this question, however: Would it not 
be more appropriate to have a compulsory 
civil commitment treatment and rehabilita- 
tion program to be applied without waiting 
for the person to commit a criminal offense? 
This is the course we have urged upon the 
States for many years. 

H.R. 1639 is designed "To provide for the 
general welfare by assisting the States, 
through a program of grants-in-aid, to estab- 
lish and operate special hospital facilities 
for. the treatment and cure of narcotic 
addicts.” The proposed legislation would ap- 
propriate specific funds for the purpose of 
permitting the Surgeon General of the Pub- 
lic Health Service to make grants-in-aid to 
States for the construction of special hos- 
pital facilities, to assist States in the opera- 
tion of special hospital facilities, and to fur- 
nish technical assistance to the States in 
constructing and operating such special hos- 
pital facilities. 

Although the Bureau of Narcotics does not 
have any administrative responsibility in the 
area of treatment and rehabilitation, I be- 
eve that much good could come from a 
program of grants-in-aid and technical 
assistance furnished by the Federal Govern- 
ment to States. I have advocated Federal 
assistance to State and local governments 
where serious narcotic addiction problems 
exist. While I do not believe it is necesasry 
or desirable to spend large sums of Federal 
money for the construction of specialized, 
single-purpose hospitals for the treatment of 
addicts, I do believe there is a definite need 
to develop programs for research, posthos- 
pital care, treatment and rehabilitation, 
There is already quite a lot being done by 
the Federal Government in this respect. 
However, if new legislation is deemed neces- 
sary to implement an adequate program, I 
would be in favor of it, 

H.R. 11910 is designed To establish in the 
Bureau of Customs the U.S. Narcotic Divi- 
sion in order to improve the enforcement of 
the narcotics and other antismuggling laws.“ 
The proposed legislation would provide for a 
new enforcement body in the Bureau of 
Customs to be called the U.S. Narcotic Divi- 
sion, with not less than 500 officers, charged 
with the duty of enforcing the Narcotic Drug 
Import and Export Act (21 U.S. C. 171-185) 
and other laws of the United States relating 
to the smuggling of narcotic drugs. 

The job of policing the borders of the 
United States to eliminate the smuggling of 
narcotics is a tremendous responsibility. 
The Bureau of Customs has to do many jobs, 
and the Treasury Department has noted that 
their investigative force is undermanned. I 
am informed that the Department has sup- 
ported an increase in Customs manpower, 
and within the limits of the budget as ap- 
proved by the President, will do everything 
possible to obtain the appropriation of neces- 
sary funds by Congress. 

In Report No. 1031 accompanying the act 
of June 14, 1930, which created the Bureau 
of Narcotics, the 7lst Congress stated that 
the major enforcement and permissive 
features of the Federal narcotic laws will be 
administered by the proposed new Bureau 
of Narcotics and centralized responsibility in 
narcotic law enforcement will be imposed 
upon the Commisioner of Narcotics. Addi- 
tionally, in conformance with this country’s 
obligations under international narcotic 
treaties, for 34 years the Bureau of Narcotics 
has been the Government's central agency 
responsible for administration of the nar- 
cotic laws. On the other hand, the jurisdic- 
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tion of the Bureau of Customs over narcotic 
drugs is simply one of suppressing smug- 
gling. From an effective and realistic en- 
forcement standpoint, responsibility for in- 
vestigation of the illicit traffic and regulating 
the legitimate trade in narcotics under 21 
U.S.C. 171 et seg, should be in the hands of 
a single authority. Accordingly, I oppose 
establishing a ‘narcotic division“ in the 
Bureau of Customs with functions similar to 
those now being discharged by the Bureau 
of Narcotics. I belieye the purpose of H.R. 
11910 to provide the Bureau of Customs with 
additional manpower can be accomplished 
within the framework of existing regimen 
instead of causing an overlapping of func- 
tions by creating a separate narcotic en- 
forcement agency. 

H.R. 12066 is a bill “To authorize the es- 
tablishing by the Surgeon General of an 
aftercare posthospital treatment program 
for drug addiction.” The proposed legisla- 
tion would authorize the Surgeon General 
to establish outpatient units of the Public 
Health Service to provide medical, sociologi- 
cal and psychiatrical help and supervision 
over persons released from the Lexington and 
Fort Worth hospitals after treatment for 
addiction. 

I think there is a great need in areas where 
serious narcotic addiction problems exist for 
nonhospital treatment centers where addicts 
may obtain necessary followup rehabilita- 
tion treatment. However, I believe that fol- 
lowup care and supervision should continue 
to be the responsibility of the person's com- 
munity. Accordingly, I am inclined to the 
view that the Federal Government should 
assist State and local governments by pro- 
viding grants-in-aid for the operation of 
posthospital rehabilitative care. Such as- 
sistance could be included within the pro- 
visions of H.R. 1639. 

Regarding your request to be informed of 
the Bureau's views on the sufficiency of pres- 
ent-day law enforcement capabilities and 
suggestions as to what needs to be done, 
I have continued to advocate a program cen- 
tered around the following principles: 

1, A strong vigorous law enforcement pol- 
icy aimed at exacting certain and stringent 
punishment for Ulicit traffickers in narcotics. 

2. Proper treatment and effective rehabili- 
tation of addicts with a view of curing addic- 
tion. 

3. International and national cooperation 
with enforcement agencies to help eliminate 
the local violators and the foreign sources of 
supply, 

The most significant legislation in more 
than 40 years to help check the spread of 
addiction was the Narcotic Control Act of 
1956 (70 Stat. 567). The important feature 


, of the act is that all peddlers of narcotic 


drugs are on notice that they will not be 
dealt with Ughtly when convicted in Federal 
Court of selling narcotic drugs. The act 
provided certainty of imprisonment for con- 
Victed sellers and smugglers. There is also 
a discretionary measure in the act which does 
not preclude probation where circumstances 
warrant leniency for persons convicted of 
offenses other than sales or smuggling. 

I believe that criminal sanctions against 
all narcotic sellers, be they addicts or non- 
addicts, including long terms of imprison- 
ment, are essential to effective enforcement 
of the narcotic laws and the eradication of 
the illicit traffic. In many areas of the couD- 
try where there are mandatory sentencing 
provisions under the laws of the States, ac- 
companied by vigorous and continuous law 
enforcement, there has been a substantial 
reduction in the traffic, and in some cities 
addiction is at a virtual minimum, Our 
agents have received underworld reports that 
because of the narcotic laws enforced by 
Federal and State officers and the penalties 
facing the smuggler and peddler some of the 
topflight traffickers have announced that 
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they are no longer willing to assume the 
Tisks involved in such activities. Our intelli- 
gence discloses that it is becoming more 
dumcult for narcotic offenders to secure fi- 
nancial backing from the underworld money- 
lenders. 

We have had significant success in seiz- 
ing large quantities of heroin smuggled into 
this country, and we haye presented for pros- 
ecution during the past several years 20 
Major conspiracy cases resulting in the con- 
viction of 206 important gangsters, includ- 
ing such notorious violators as Vito Geno- 
vese, John Ormento, Carmine Galente, and 
Joseph Valachi. 

In addition to working closely with the 
Bureau of Customs, which has the primary 
responsibility for the prevention of smug- 
Gling, we have extensive liaison and coopera- 
tion with State and local law-enforcement of- 
ficers. We maintain a narcotics training 
school which offers to State and local officers 
a 2-week course in narcotic law enforcement 
Procedures. As a result of our Maison and 
training program, there has been very grati- 
Tying response on the part of State and local 
authorities who have recognized their respon- 
sibilities to the community and have made 
major contributions to the overall enforce- 
Ment effort. 

Another approach to the solution has been 
Our oversea program of engaging the inter- 
National violators firsthand at the source, 
In our expanded foreign operations, the work 
Of agents of the Bureau of Narcotics has re- 
Peatedly led to the location and destruction 
Of laboratories and seizures of large quan- 
tities of narcotic drugs destined for the 
illicit trafic in the United States. We seek 
the close cooperation of other countries in 
the fulfillment of treaty obligations to re- 
Strict the production of narcotic drugs to the 
World's legitimate needs. In this manner, 
there should be insignificant overproduction 
and far less opportunity for diversion of nar- 
Cotics into illicit channels. As a result of 
Our enforcement activities, the efforts of the 
United Nations Commission on Narcotic 
Drugs, the continual cooperation with the 
International Criminal Police Organization 
(Interpol), and an awareness of narcotic 
Problems by officials of other countries, there 
is an increasingly effective enforcement pro- 
Sram covering nearly all of the free world. 

However, I believe we still have a consid- 
erable way to go in the formation of legalized 
Weapons to rectify our Investigation dis- 
advantages. In my opinion, legislation per- 
mitting limited wiretapping under striet con- 
trolis would be of great assistance in bringing 
the large-scale violator to justice. An effec- 
tive wiretap provision is the best way to cope 
With the secret communication facilities em- 
ployed by organized narcotic traffickers who 
know they can conspire from all points in 
the United States by telephone with virtual 
immunity, Another measure which I think 
deserves favorable consideration is an appro- 
Priate statute providing severe penalties for 
&nyone who terrorizes any person to prevent 

from giving information or furnishing 
testimony or who otherwise obstructs a crim- 
inal investigation being conducted by an 
agency of the United States. At the present 
time, the law only prohibits the intimidation 
Of witnesses who are under judicial process. 
No protection is afforded to prospective wit- 
Xerses prior to the formal initiation of judi- 
Clal proceedings. 

As of December 31, 1963, there were 48,535 
Bctiye reported addicts listed in the files of 
the Bureau of Narcotics, Although this rep- 
resents a decrease from 1 in 400 of the 
Population in 1914 to about 1 in 4,000 at 
this time, it is quite clear that narcotic 
addiction in this country is still a problem. 
However, I believe that with intensified en- 
Torcement of the laws now provided by the 
Federal and State Governments; with con- 
tinual success in our foreign program: with 
an emphasized program by the States for 
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compulsory civil commitment of narcotic 
addicts for treatment; with increased Fed- 
eral assistance to States to develop programs 
for research, posthospital care, treatment 
and rehabilitation where the problem is 
acute; and with further exploration into the 
causes and cures of addiction, we will see an 
even more impressive improyement in the 
future. 

I appreciate the opportunity of comment- 
ing on the bills introduced by you. I have 
no reason to believe that any of the points 
covered in my remarks are counter to any 
policy statement of the Treasury Depart- 
ment; however, I should like to point out 
that my comments and suggestions represent 
my own observations of the various aspects. 
Accordingly, please do not consider this letter 
as an Official position paper of the Depart- 
ment. 

Sincerely yours, 
HENRY L. GIORDANO, 
Commissioner of Narcotics. 


Eastern Air Lines Publishes Inaugural 
“Words That Live” 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JENNINGS RANDOLPH 


OF WEST VIRGINIA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Tuesday, January 19, 1965 


Mr. RANDOLPH. Mr. President, 
Eastern Air Lines recently published a 
booklet entitled “Words That Live.” In 
it are excerpts from inaugural addresses 
of the past. This major air carrier com- 
piled the pamphlet as a memento of the 
event which will occur in this National 
Capital City on January 20, 1965, when 
Lyndon B. Johnson is sworn in as Presi- 
dent of the United States. Tomorrow 
our Chief Executive will be heard and 
seen by tens of millions of people in this 
country and throughout the world. 

Seldom do we find such ideas and goals 
in so condensed a form as are set forth 
in “Words That Live.” I heartily com- 
mend Eastern's management for the 
thought-provoking and well-chosen 
phrases from these historical speeches. 

In scanning the words of our great 
leaders it is interesting to note the simi- 
larity of problems then and now, as well 
as the parallelism of purposes and aims 
in their addresses. 

Today, education is foremost in our 
legislative programs. Yet it was in 1817 
that James Monroe said; 

Let us by all wise and constitutional meas- 
ure promote intelligence among the people 
as the best means of preserving our liberties. 


James A. Garfield could have been 
speaking on the recent civil rights issue 
when in 1881 he declared: 

The will of the Nation, speaking with the 
voice of battle and through the amended 
Constitution, has fulfilled the great promise 
of 1776 by proclaiming “liberty throughout 
the land to all the inhabitants thereof.” 


In 1905 when the world was becoming 
smaller, Theodore Roosevelt spoke softly 
and carried a big stick. He might have 
spelled out the same policy before the 
United Nations Security Council in this 
decade when he stated: 
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We wish peace, but we wish the peace of 
justice, the peace of righteousness. We wish 
it because we think it is right and not be- 
cause we are afraid. No weak nation that 
acts manfully and justly should ever have 
cause to fear us, and no strong power should 
ever be able to single us out as a subject for 
insolent aggression. 


One hundred years ago, President 
Abraham Lincoln faced his domestic 
crisis with these famous words: 

With malice toward none, with charity for 
all, with firmness in the right as God gives us 
to see the right, let us strive on to finish 
the work we are in, to bind up the Nation's 
wounds; to care for him who shall have borne 
the battle and for his widow and his orphan, 
to do all which may achieve and cherish a 
Just and lasting peace among ourselves and 
with all nations. 


I could continue, Mr. President, con- 
densing even more, the excerpts from 
Presidential pronouncements. However, 
I think the printed matter in “Words 
That Live” is well worth reading and ask 
unanimous consent that it be printed in 
the Appendix of the Recorp. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

GEORGE WASHINGTON, FIRST INAUGURAL 

ADDRESS, APRIL 30, 1789 


No people can be bound to acknowledge 
and adore the Invisible Hand which conducts 
the affairs of men more than those of the 
United States. 

Every step by which they have advanced 
to the character of an independent nation 
seems to have been distinguished by some 
token of providential agency; and in the im- 
portant revolution just accomplished in the 
system of their united government the tran- 
quil deliberations and voluntary consent of 
so many distinct communities from which 
the event has resulted cannot be compared 
with the means by which most governments 
have been established without some return 
of pious gratitude along with an humble 
anticipation of the future blessings which 
the past seems to presage. 

These reflections, arising out of the pres- 
ent crisis, have forced themselves too 
strongly on my mind to be suppressed. You 
will join with me, I trust, in thinking that 
there are none under the influence of which 
the proceedings of a new and free govern- 
ment can more auspiciously commence. 

THOMAS JEFFERSON, First INAUGURAL, 
ADDRESS, MARCH 4, 1801 

But every difference of opinion is not a 
difference of principle. We have calied by 
different names brethren of the same prin- 
ciple. We are all Republicans, we are all 
Federalists. If there be any among us who 
would wish to dissolve this Union or to 
change its republican form, let them stand 
undisturbed as monuments of the safety 
with which error of opinion may be tolerated 
where reason is left free to combat it. 

I know, indeed, that some honest men fear 
that a republican government cannot be 
strong, that this Government is not strong 
enough; but would the honest patriot, in the 
full tide of successful experiment, abandon 
& government which has so far kept us free 
and firm on the theoretic and visionary fear 
that this Government, the world’s best hope, 
may by possibility want energy to preserve 
itself? I trust not. 

I believe this, on the contrary, the strong- 
est Government on earth. I believe it the 
only one where every man, at the cali of the 
law, would fly to the standard of the law, 
and would meet invasions of the public 
order as his own personal concern. Some- 
times it is said that man cannot be trusted 
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with the government of himself. Can he, 

then, be trusted with the government of 

others? Or have we found angels in the 

forms of kings to govern him? Let history 

answer this question. 

JAMES MONROE, FmsT INAUGURAL ADDRESS, 
MARCH 4, 1817 

The Government has been in the hands of 
the people. To the people, therefore, and to 
the faithful and able depositaries of their 
trust is the credit due. Had the people of the 
United States been educated in diferent prin- 
ciples, had they been less intelligent, less in- 
dependent, or less virtuous, can it be believed 
that we should have maintained the same 
steady and consistent career or been blessed 
with the same success? 

While, then, the constituent body retains 
its present sound and healthful state ¢very- 
thing will be safe. They will choose com- 
petent and faithful representatives for every 
department. It is only when the people be- 
come ignorant and corrupt, when they de- 
generate into a populace, that they are in- 
capable of exercising the sovereignty. Usur- 
pation is then an easy attainment, and an 
usurper soon found. The people themselves 
become the willing instruments of their own 
debasement and ruin. Let us, then, look to 
the great cause, and endeavor to preserve it 
in full force. 

Let us by all wise and constitutional meas- 
ures te intelligence among the people 
as the best means of preserving our liberties. 
FRANKLIN PIERCE, INAUGURAL ADDRESS, MARCH 

e 4, 1853 

Preeminently, the power of our advocacy 
reposes in our example; but no example, be 
it remembered, can be powerful for lasting 
good, whatever apparent advantages may be 
gained, which is not based upon eternal prin- 
ciples of right and justice. Our fathers de- 
cided for themselyes, both upon the hour to 
declare and the hour to strike. They were 
their own judges of the circumstances under 
which it became them to pledge to each other 
“their lives, their fortunes, and their sacred 
honor” for the acquisition of the priceless in- 
heritance transmitted tous. The energy with 
which that great confilct was opened and, 
under the guidance of a manifest and benefi- 
cient Providence, the uncomplaining endur- 
ance with which it was prosecuted to its con- 
summation were only surpassed by the wis- 
dom and patriotic spirit of concession which 
characterized all the counsels of the early 
tathers. 

ABRAHAM LINCOLN, SECOND INAUGURAL 
Appress, Manch 4, 1865 

If we shall suppose that American slavery 
is one of those offenses which, in the provi- 
dence of God, must needs come, but which, 
having continued through His appointed 
time, He now wills to remove, and that He 
gives to both North and South this terrible 
war as the woe due to those by whom the 
offense came, shall we discern therein any 
departure from those divine attributes which 
the believers in a living God always ascribe 
to Him? 

Fondly do we hope, fervently do we pray, 
that this mightly scourge of war may speedily 
pass away. Yet, if God wills that it con- 
tinue until all the wealth piled by the bonds- 
man’s 250 years of unrequited toil shall be 
sunk, and until every drop of blood drawn 
with the lash shall be paid by another drawn 
with the sword, as was said 3,000 years ago, 
so still it must be said the judgments of 
the Lord are true and righteous altogether.” 
With malice toward none, with charity for 
all, with firmness in the right as God gives 
us to see the right, let us strive on to finish 
the work we are in, to bind up the Nation’s 
wounds, to care for him who shall have 
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borne the battle and for his widow and his 
orphan, to do all which may achieve and 
cherish a just and lasting peace among our- 
selves and with all nations. 

James A. GARFIELD, INAUGURAL ADDRESS, 

MARCH 4, 1881 

The supremacy of the Nation and its laws 
should be no longer a subject of debate, That 
discussion, which for half a century threat- 
ened the existence of the Union, was closed 
at last in the high court of war by a decree 
from which there is no appeal—that the Con- 
stitution and the laws made in pursuance 
thereof are and shall continue to be the 
supreme law of the land, binding alike upon 
the States and the people. This decree does 
not disturb the autonomy of the States nor 
interfere with any of their necessary rights 
of local self-government, but it does fix and 
establish the permanent supremacy of the 
Union. 

The will of the Nation, speaking with the 
voice of battle and through the amended 
Constitution, has fulfilled the great promise 
of 1776 by proclaiming “liberty throughout 
the land to all the inhabitants thereof.” 


Grover CLEVELAND INAUGURAL ADDRESS 
Marcu 4. 1885 

But he who takes the oath today to pre- 
serve, protect, and defend the Constitution 
of the United States only assumes the 
solemn obligation which every patriotic 
citizen—on the farm, in the workshop, in the 
busy marts of trade, and everywhere 
should share with him. 

The Constitution which prescribes his oath, 
my countrymen, Is yours; the Government 
you have chosen him to administer for a 
time is yours; the suffrage which executes 
the will of freemen is yours; the laws and 
the entire scheme of our civil rule, from the 
town meeting to the State capitals and the 
National Capital, is yours. Your every voter, 
as surely as your chief magistrate, under the 
same high sanction, though in a different 
sphere, exercises a public trust. Nor is this 
all. Every citizen owes to the country a 
Vigilant watch and close scrutiny of its pub-~ 
lic. servants and a fair and reasonable esti- 
mate of their fidelity and usefulness. 

Thus is the people’s will impressed upon 
the whole framework of our civil policy— 
municipal, State, and Federal; and this is 
the price of our liberty and the inspiration 
of our faith in the Republic. 

THEODORE ROOSEVELT INAUGURAL Appress 

MarcH 4, 1905 

Much has been given us, and much will 
rightfully be expected from us. We have 
duties to others and duties to ourselves; and 
we can shirk neither. 

We have become a great Nation, forced 
by the fact of its greatness into relations 
with the other nations of the earth, and we 
must behave as beseems a people with such 
responsibilities. Toward all other nations, 
large and small, our attitude must be one of 
cordial and sincere friendship. We must 
show not only in our words, but in our deeds, 
that we are éarnestly desirous of securing 
their good will by acting toward them in a 
spirit of just and generous recognition of all 
their rights. 

But justice and generosity in a nation, as 
in an individual, count most when shown not 
by the weak but by the strong. - While ever 
careful to refrain from wronging others, 
we must be no less insistent that we are not 
wronged ourselves. We wish peace, but we 
wish the peace of justice, the peace of right- 
eousness. We wish it because we think it is 
right and not because we are afraid. No weak 
nation that acts manfully and justly should 
ever have cause to fear us, and no strong 

should ever be able to single us out 
as a subject for insolent agression. 
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Wooprow WILSON, SECOND INAUGURAL An- 
DRESS, MARCH 5, 1917 


We shall be the more American if we but 
remain true to the principles in which we 
have been bred.. They are not the principles 
of a province or of a single continent. We 
have known and boasted all along that they 
were the principles of a liberated mankind. 
These, therefore, are the things we shall 
stand for, whether in war or in peace: 

That all nations are equally interested in 
the peace of the world and in the political 
stability of free peoples, and equally respon- 
sible for their maintenance; that the es- 
sential principle of peace is the actual equal- 
ity of nations in all matters of right or priv- 
ilege; that peace cannot securely or justly 
rest upon an armed balance of power; that 
governments derive all their Just powers from 
the consent of the governed and that no 
other powers should be supported by the 
common thought, purpose or power of the 
family of nations; that the seas should be 
equally free and safe for the use of all peoples, 
under rules set up by common agreement 
and consent, and that, so far as practicable, 
they should be accessible to all upon equal 
terms; that national armaments shall be 
limited to the necessities of national order 
and domestic safety; that the community of 
interest and of power upon which peace must 
henceforth depend imposes upon each na- 
tion the duty of seeing to it that all in- 
fluences proceeding from its own citizens 
Meant to en or assist revolution in 
other states should be sternly and effectually 
suppressed and prevented. 

FRANKLIN D. ROOSEVELT, FOURTH INAUGURAL 
ADDRESS, JANUARY 20, 1945 


We haye learned that we cannot live alone, 
at peace; that our own well-being is de- 
pendent on the well-being of other nations 
far away. We have learned that we must live 
as men, not as ostriches, nor as dogs in the 
manger. 

We have learned to be citizens of the world, 
members of the human community. 

We have learned the simple truth, as Emer- 
son said, that “The only way to have a friend 
is to be one.” 

We can gain no lasting peace if we approach 
it with suspicion and mistrust or with fear. 
We can gain it only if we proceed with the 
understanding, the confidence, and the cour- 
age which flow from conviction. 

The Almighty God has blessed our land 
in many ways. He has given our people stout 
hearts and strong arms with which to strike 
mighty blows for freedom and truth. He 
has given to our country a faith which has 
become the hope of all peoples in an an- 
guished world. 


So we pray to Him now for the vision to 


see our way clearly—to see the way that 
leads to a better life for ourselves and for 
all our fellow men—to the achievement of 
His will, to peace on earth. 

Harry S. Truman, INAUGURAL ADDRESS, 

JANUARY 20, 1949 

The American people stand firm in the 
falth which has inspired this Nation from the 
beginning. We believe that all men have 8 
right to equal justice under law and equal 
Opportunity to share in the common 
We believe that all men have the right to 
fredom of thought and expression. We be- 
lieve that all men are created equal because 
they are created in the image of God. 

From this faith we will not be moved, 

‘The American people desire, and are deter- 
mined to work for, a world in which all na- 
tions and all peoples are free to govern them- 
selves as they see fit and to achieve a decert 
and satisfying life. Above all else, our peo- 
ple desire, and are determined to work for. 
peace on earth—a just and lasting peace— 
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based on genuine agreement freely arrived 
at by equals, 


Dwicnt D. EISENHOWER, FIRST INAUGURAL 
ADDRESS, JANUARY 20, 1958 

No person, no home, no community can be 
beyond the reach of this cali. We are sum- 
moned to act in wisdom and in conscience, to 
Work with industry, to teach with persuasion, 
to preach with conviction, to weigh our every 
deed with care and with compassion. For 
this truth must be clear before us: what- 
ever America hopes to bring to pass in the 
World must first come to pass In the heart 
of America. 

More than an escape from death, it is a way 
of life. 

More than a haven for the weary, it is a 
hope for the brave. 

This is the hope that beckons us onward in 
this century of trial. This is the work that 
awaits us all, to be done with bravery, with 
Charity—and with prayer to Almighty God. 


JOHN F, KENNEDY, INAUGURAL ADDRESS, 
JANUARY 20, 1961 


In the long history of the world, only a few 
generations have been granted the role of de- 
fending freedom in its hour of maximum dan- 
ger. I do not shrink from this responsibility; 
I welcome it. I do not believe that any of 
Us would exchange places with any other 
People or any other generation, The energy, 
the faith, the devotion which we bring to 
this endeavor will light our country and all 
Who serve it, and the glow from that fire can 
truly light the world. 

And so, my fellow Americans, ask not what 
Your country can do for you; ask what you 
can do for your country. 

My fellow citizens of the world, ask not 
what America wil do for you, but what to- 
ether we can do for the freedom of man. 

Finally, whether you are citizens of Amer- 
ica or citizens of the world, ask of us here 
the same high standards of strength and 
Sacrifice which we ask of you. With a good 
conscience our only sure reward, with history 
the final judge of our deeds, let us go forth 
to lead the land we love, asking His blessing 
and His Help, but knowing that here on earth 
God's work must truly be our own, 


Less Foreign Aid? 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. GLENN R. DAVIS 


OF WISCONSIN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, January 19, 1965 


Mr. DAVIS of Wisconsin. Mr. Speak- 
er, a large segment of the responsible 
Press of our country has apparently been 
misled by the following very carefully 
worded paragraph of the President’s mes- 
Sage on foreign aid presented to this 
House on January 14. 

Referring to the appropriation request 
for fiscal year 1966 of $3,380 million, the 
President said: 

This is a minimum request, the smallest 
in the history of the foreign aid program. 
It is $136 million less than requested last 
year, and will impose the smallest assistance 
burden on the American people since the 
beginning of the Marshall plan in 1948. 


Apparently the technical accuracy of 
this statement did not prevent it from 
being misinterpreted, even by knowl- 
edgable and responsible newsmen. 
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For instance, the lead editorial of the 
Milwaukee Journal for Saturday, Janu- 
ary 16, carried the headline “Less Foreign 
Aid” and referred to the President's pro- 
posal as “the smallest foreign aid pro- 
gram of recent history.” 

The record shows that the President's 
requested amount of $3,380 million, if 
appropriated in full, would represent a 
greater burden upon the taxpayers of 
the United States for foreign assistance 
than they bore through appropriations 
for this program in six of the last 10 
fiscal years. 

In order to clarify the record, it should 
be pointed out that the President's mini- 
mum request does not include funding 
of the President's proposal of a three- 
quarter billion dollar contribution over 
3 years, to the Inter-American Develop- 
ment Bank. 

I find much that is encouraging, and 
much that I can approve in the Presi- 
dent’s message on foreign aid. But I do 
not like to have any of my constituents 
misled; including the editorial writers 
ef Wisconsin’s largest newspaper. 

_ I believe that David Lawrence's edi- 
torial in the January 18 issue of the 
Washington Star is illuminating, and I 
include it herewith in amplification of 
the above remarks: 

BRAINWASHING AND FOREIGN Am 

Brainwashing—the political technique of 
playing on the ignorance or indifference of 
the public—seems to have been effectively 
utilized in the message on foreign aid which 
President Johnson has just sent to Congress, 

Many a headline in the press emphasized 
the President's comment that his request for 
$3,380 million is the smallest in the history 
of the foreign aid program since it was 
started in 1948. But a request for an ap- 
propriation is far different from an actual 


_ authorization by Congress, and what was 


glossed over is the fact that the President's 
request this year is higher than what was 
actually appropriated for foreign aid for 
fiscal year 1965 as well as for 1964, 1960, 1958, 
1956, and 1955. 

So a request for a sum which is slightly 
lower than what was requested last year 
is not in itself of any real significance, par- 
ticularly when it is 8130 million more than 
last year's appropriation and $380 million 
more than was appropriated the year before 
that. 

What is more important is that, while the 
President used the figure of $3,380 million as 
his request, he inserted at the same time 
in his message a separate request for another 
$750 million for aid to Latin America, In 
the first part of his message, he says: 

“Specifically, for fiscal year 1966, I recom- 
mend no additional authorizations for de- 
velopment lending or the Alliance for Prog- 
ress; existing authorizations for those pur- 

are adequate.” 

But further on in the same message, Mr. 
Johnson says: 

“To strengthen multinational aid, and 
further to strengthen the Alliance for Prog- 
ress, I urge the Congress promptly to ap- 
prove the 3-year authorization of $750 mil- 
lion which constitutes the U.S. contribution 
to the fund for special operations of the 
Inter-American Development Bank.” 

Yet the public is being told, in effect, that 
the total amount the administration is ask- 
ing from Congress for foreign ald is only 
$3,380 million. Actually, by adding one- 
third of the $750 million of multinational 
aid for Latin America, the total request be- 
comes $3,630 million. This is higher than 
the total of last year’s request as well as 
the request in several of the preceding years. 
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A third request by the President in -his 
message is not spelled out. He says the 
amount asked for the Vietnam operation 
may not be enough and that he is requesting 
an additional standby authorization for mili- 
tary or supporting assistance which would be 
used only in Vietnam. He also warns that 
he will ask Congress for more. funds if sit- 
uations should arise which require addi- 
tional amounts of U.S. assistance to advance 
U.S. vital interests. 

There is also an accumulation of unex- 
pended funds from previous years which can 
at any time be used for the original purpose 
as long as it comes within the scope of the 
language of the laws authorizing such ex- 
penditures. It is estimated that $6.5 billion 
appropriated by Congress in past years has 
not yet been spent. But each year Congress 
is nevertheless asked to keep on appropriat- 
Ing more money without regard to these 
previously authorized but unspent sums. 

The President’s message, therefore, does 
not tell just how much will be taken out of 
the U.S. Treasury for foreign aid this fiscal 
year or next year. The impression is being 
given that spending for foreign aid is to be 
at a record low, when this is not the case at 
all, 

The President is, of course, trying to con- 
vince Congress that the estimates this year 
are much more of a rockbottom nature than 
they have been in the past. The attitude of 
Congress in cutting down on Presidential 
requests for foreign aid in recent years has 
brought about a much more careful study of 
the requests before they are submitted to 
Congress. Last year, when the President 
asked for $3,516 million, Congress appropri- 
ated all but $266 million, and Johnson ex- 
plained then that he was giving a much more 
realistic estimate of the performance which 
could be expected among the recipien 
countries, 0 

In the past, officials had apparently based 
their requests on what they hoped could be 
spent effectively, but they were unable to 
judge just how much of the funds authorized 
could be expended within a given period. It 
is the attempt to end such guesswork which 
has brought the new requests down to a far 
more accurate projection of the foreign aid 
program this year. In a broad sense, how- 
ever, the expenditures are just about as high 
as they have been before. Indeed, in the 
coming year they will be higher than in many 
of the preceding years. 

The objectives of foreign aid have raised 
quite a controversy. But, on the whole, the 
record of achievement has been, despite some 
weaknesses, a creditable one. The fact re- 
mains nevertheless that this country has 
established a prestige throughout the world 
of having generously shared its wealth with 
less fortunate nations. 


“Freedom Is Slipping”—Editorial by R. 
L. DeYoung 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. STROM THURMOND 


OF SOUTH CAROLINA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Tuesday, January 19, 1965 


Mr. THURMOND. Mr. President, the 
Spartanburg Guide and the Textile Trib- 
une, of Spartanburg, S.C., is an out- 
standing weekly newspaper which speaks 
out very strongly and eloquently in the 
interest of the cause of freedom. I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Appendix of the Recorp an excellent 
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editorial entitled “Freedom Is Slipping,” 
as printed in the Spartanburg Guide and 
the Textile Tribune of January 14, 1965. 
The editorial was written by Mr. R. L. 
DeYoung, editor and publisher of this 
news 5 

There k being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 


as follows: 
FREEDOM Is SLIPPING 


Many men of knowledge have said that if 
the people of this country ever lose their 
freedom it will be by the process of losing 
just a little freedom at one time. Our free- 
dom will never be taken away in one bold 
stroke by some man who would proclaim 
himself a dictator. But the constant drop- 
ping water will wear away the hardest stone.” 

Now you do not have to be an old person 
to remember when things were quite differ- 
ent in this country from what they are today. 

Just a few years ago a man could say * * * 
I will buy a home in a certain neighborhood 
where the people will always be of the 
caucasian race. A man cannot do that today. 
He has lost that freedom. 

A few years ago you could say you would 
select a school for your children to attend 
where only the caucasian race of children 
attend. You can’t do that now. That free- 
dom is gone. 

A few years ago you could plan and open 
a business establishment and you could say 
that you would carefully select your employ- 
ees and you would hire only the kind of em- 
ployees which you believed would best serve 
your interest. You can't do that now. That 
freedom is gone. 

Then if you are a farmer, time was when 
you could walk out across your acres and 
decide you would plant this field to cotton 
this year; this field you would plant to corn, 
and this was the year to put this acreage to 
wheat. You can't do that now. That free- 
dom is gone. Farm life was one time con- 
sidered the one place where a man had free- 
dom to operate his business and to live his 

ed 


all gone. In 
freedom the farmer gets some handouts, but 
today he’s forced to produce cotton that re- 
turns him the lowest income of perhaps any 
working people in this Nation. 

And yes, other people are getting handouts 
too, and for these handouts their freedom is 
slowly but most surely being taken away. 
And the end is not yet. 

And we predict that the next 4 years will 
see more freedoms lost than we have ex- 
perienced in the last 30 years. These free- 
doms will be for the handouts— 

called the Great Society. And the people will 
swallow it. 

And let us remind you of another lost free- 
dom. It is that of electing a President of 
the United States. You will not have a choice 
again. No. You'll take what is offered, 
that’s what you'll take. 

Just think for a moment—if you can 
imagine such an absurd thing—of a man 
running for the presidency in 1968 on a plat- 
form of liberty, freedom, living within our 
income, working and saving to pay off the 
national debt that is weighting down the 
people of this Nation; to encourage frugal 
living until we got out of debt. And to pro- 
claim a loye and devotion to the United 
States above any other country in the whole 
wide world. And to guarantee freedom and 
independence to every citizen so long as his 
freedom did not oppress another citizen. 

Such a candidate would stand no chance 
of being elected. The only kind of platform, 
and candidate that will win the election in 
1968 is a platform and a man that will prom- 
ise more than the present occupant of the 
White House can promise. We are getting 
well into a socialist form of government, and 
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the only other form of government that can 
promise more than that is the Communist 
form of government. Communism can out- 
promise socialism. In the end both will 
wreck a free nation of men and women. 

Just thought we'd remind you of these 
things. 

No society is as grand and glorious as the 
society of free men and women. Our free- 
dom is slipping, slipping, and slipping. Is 
the handout. worth it? 


How the Handicapped Are Overcoming 
Barriers to Employment 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 


HON. DEL CLAWSON 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, January 19, 1965 


Mr. DEL CLAWSON. Mr. Speaker, 
under leave to extend my remarks in the 
Recorp, I include four essays authored 
by young people in the 23d district of 
California, These high school students 
competed in a contest sponsored by a 
number of individuals and groups all of 
whom have a deep interest in the solution 
of the employment problems of the phy- 
sically handicapped. The contest is held 
annually under the sponsorship of the 
President’s Committee on Employment 
of the Handicapped. The essays follow: 
How THE HANDICAPPED ARE OVERCOMING BAR- 
RIERS TO EMPLOYMENT IN MY COMMUNITY 
(Lyle Eugene Hill, 17, Compton, Calif., Do- 

minguez High School, Compton, Calif.; D. 

Taylor, English department) 

Simply because one of the faculties of a 
person doesn’t operate correctly, this person 
usually has to look forward to much diffi- 
culty in finding a job. Many employers 
won't hire the handicapped because they be- 
lieve the person will not be as efficient as 
others or will require special training. I 
will attempt to show in this essay how this 
person can adapt to the requirements of a 
job and become an efficient worker. 

It is unfortunate that many employers 
view the handicapped as they do, since 
they are entirely wrong. Although the per- 
son is at first at a disadvantage on a new job, 
once he becomes situated his other highly 
developed senses help him to become just 
as good or even better than the other work- 
ers in his line. Since a handicapped person 
has so much difficulty in finding a job, he 
will not be apt to move from one job to an- 
other; consequently, any special training re- 
quired will not be wasted. I have a per- 
sonal interest in the handicapped since my 
own father lost the vision of his right eye 
in an industrial accident. Before the ac- 
cident occurred he worked only on regular 
production jobs in a furniture factory. The 
loss on one eye denied him his depth of 
vision. As a result of the extreme com- 
petition in the furniture industry, speedy 
operation of the machinery is a necessity. 
Since woodworking machinery is basically 
dangerous, it was no longer possible for my 
father to continue in the production type of 
work. He then began to specialize in the 
building of custom-made furniture. In 
this type of work quality is more important 
than speed. He now builds furniture for 
many of the well-known interior decorators 
on the west coast. My father has recently 
made furniture for the ex-President of Mex- 
ico. He also made many of the furnishings 
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for Desi Arnaz’s apartment in the new Desi 
Arnaz Indian Wells Hotel in Palm Springs. 

Mr. Karl Faulhaber, of Compton, is another 
example of one who has overcome the diffi- 
culties of the handicapped. Several years 
ago his right arm, from the elbow down to 
and including his hand, was badly mangled 
when it became caught between the rollers 
of a glue-spreading machine in a plywood 
factory. During the many months of con- 
valescence, he became interested in the study 
of photography. The injury left his hand 
and fingers stiff making it difficult for him to 
continue in his occupation. Because of his 
great interest in photography he decided that 
this might be a profitable line of endeayor. 
Mr, Faulhaber made a tour of the western 
United States, taking pictures as he traveled. 
When he returned home he was able to get 
several engagements to show his pictures and 
tell of his travels. This convinced him that 
photography could be a profitable business 
for him and also one that he could handle 
although handicapped. Mr, Faulhaber has 
now become a world traveler and a very suc- 
cessful man, showing travel films and lectur- 
ing throughout the United States. 

These are only two of many examples that 
one could tell of to demonstrate that a handi- 
capped person can be successful if he will 
take advantage of his undeveloped capabil- 
ities. In today’s complex society with its 
multitude ot job classifications, there should 
be more job opportunities than ever before 
for the handicapped if they will develop 
their dormant abilities and if the employers 
will recognize their potential. 

How THE HANDICAPPED ARE OVERCOMING BAR- 
RIERS TO EMPLOYMENT IN My COMMUNITY 
(Kenneth East, 17, Compton, Calif., Domin- 

guez Senior High School, Compton, Calif. 

Mrs. Delia Taylor, English department) 

Since time began there has been a constant 
struggle for survival. This struggle emerged 
long before even civilization evolved. In 
fact, this struggle was almost inherent in 
any conditions where life existed. Animals 
of all orders have been involved in this strug- 
gle, and traditionally a doctrine of the sur- 
vival of the fittest has been preached and 
accepted as fair. With animals this reason- 
ing can hardly be argued, but with man it is 
not the same, How can man, with such di- 
verse capacities and knowledge, be catego- 
rized by a mode of thinking that sets normal 
people apart stating that they are fit and 
thus should survive, and that others are un- 
fit, and thus should not survive. 

Just how is such a surmisal reached? Fit 
for what, and unfit for what? Man is not a 
mere animal whose future must follow a nar- 
row line of action. He is not limited com- 
pletely and utterly if he lacks 1 or 2 
or even 10 or 20 of the capabilities 
which others retain. Yet for ages such per- 
sons who lacked all their capacities were 
locked away, or turned out, to rot in solitude 
or to exist in constant mockery, Why 
should this be? It is not what a person 
lacks that is important. It is what abilities 
& person retains and how he uses them that 
counts, 

The idea that handicapped persons have 
any right for life in its fullest sense has been 
a long time in coming. The handicapped 
person for ages was degraded and mocked, Or 
feared and avoided, but somewhere this 
ended. It would be impossible to tell who 
was the first handicapped person who didn't 
accept the fate he had forced upon him 
by society. But someone didn't. Some- 
one didn't just sit back and accept the 
corner he was pushed into, or the position 
he was allowed. He decided that he was not 
doomed from the day he was born. 
saw fit to deprive him of his full capacities, 
but in doing so did not prohibit him from 
utilizing the capacities he still possessed. 
So he worked and he showed the world, no 
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matter how small it was to him, that he could 
succeed; that he could survive. Com- 
piete fitness was not required. And the 
World looked on, and thus a revolution was 


It is the same frame of mind that is being 
utilized by today's handicapped In overcom- 
ing barriers First of all desire is absolutely 
necessary. Without this how can any prog- 
Tess be made? Incrensed presence of this 
Can be seen by the fact that more and more 
handicapped are seeking employment and 
trying to make something of themselves, 

If a person has desire, he can find a type 
of employment a great majority of the time. 
If you examine different jobs, none requires 
the use of your complete capacities. Thus 
the handicapped person must evaluate him- 
Self. Just what can he do? How could he 
use his abilities? He must choose a posi- 
tion that he can at least adequately fill. 
If he tries the impossible, the chances are 
he is aggravating a prejudice against handi- 
capped persons that will cause people after 
him to be turned down. Thus he must 
choose wisely the road he will follow. Proof 
that this has been done can be seen in the 
increasing number of handicapped gain- 
ing employment and often in groups in dif- 
ferent establishments. 

Next, when he selects his goal in life, the 
handicapped must demonstrate to employers 
that it is the ability, not the disability that 
Counts. This will not always be an easy 
task to fulfill. But diligence in achieving 
Success has been maintained as can be seen 
again by the increasing number of em- 
Ployed handicapped. 

Last of all, when a position finally has 
been attained, the handicapped person must 
Tulan nis responsibility. He must show the 
World, as the first inspired of his kind did, 
that he can be a faithful, conscientious 
Worker, an asset to any establishment. He 
must do this not only for himself, but 80 
the path for the millions of handicapped 
after him will not be so steep, so that maybe 
the wall of prejudice will crumble just a 
little more. Again, the fact that many 

are hiring handicapped in groups 
Proves the impression the initial employee 
Made was good. 

Yes, man is better than animal and al- 
Ways will be. For one major reason: He 
enn adapt, and let us hope that we con- 
tinue to use this power. When people in 
dur community, now at a time when com- 
munity can mean anything from the people 
on your strect, to the entire world, begin to 
top adapting, that Is when the real danger 
gets In. When change is inevitable—so let 
Us draw a lesson from the handicapped we 
know and will come to know. For their 
Spirit is the type of spirit that Is essential 
to our way of life. Their desire and utilized 
abilities, continuated by lasting performance 
is the attitude that all should have, The 
day we no longer see these things in the ob- 
vious places such ns the handicapped, is the 
day we can begin worrying if these essential 
Attitudes would be there in the rest of the 
Citizens if it were ever necessary to use then. 
Let us hope this never happens. 


OvrncomInGc BARRIERS TO EMPLOYMENT FOR 
HANDICAPPED 


(Judy Spann, Compton, Calif.; Elva S. Rig- 
fins, teacher; Centennial Senior High 
School, Compton, Calif.) 

Despite the great emphasis which is placed 
On physical and mental fitness, tt is gratify- 
ing to realize that the great number of blind, 
deaf, deafmutes and cripples, along with the 
mentally retarded, are given assurance of 
leading productive and rewarding lives 
— organizations, schools, and agen- 

es. 


Perhaps, the awareness, in each com- 
munity of the need to so provide for em- 
Ployment of the handicapped, is the greatest 
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indication of our being our brother's keeper. 

The vast number of cripples is attributed 
to war injuries, accidents, and diseases. Yet 
those unfortunate persons who have one, 
two, or even four members afflicted, can look 
forward to their becoming rehabilitated and 
adjusting to productive lives. Such institu- 
tions as the Long Beach Veterans' Adminis- 
tration Hospital are engaged in such a 
program. Following corrective surgery, ther- 
apy, the fitting of artificial limbs to the pa- 
tient, many such war casualties are employed 
in highly skilled jobs in the local aircraft 
industry. 

Those who through birth defects, or, as the 
result of accidents, are forced to face a life- 
time of blindness may also look toward a life 
of productivity through such institutions as 
the Blind Industries of California, Inc. In 
these institutions, training is given in vari- 
ous skills, and an employment service seeks 
out such employment for them as is best 
fitted for their training. 

Another agency dedicated to rehabilitating 
and correcting the barriers to employement 
for the handicapped is the Rancho Los Ami- 
gos hospital where polio victims are taught to 
walk, talk, and develop such manual skills 
as will enable them to return to their place 
in society and lead gainful lives in competi- 
tion with the employed. 

The areas of training and rehabilitation 
to which I have previously referred are less 
familiar to me than that of the special edu- 
cation program for the mentally retarded. 
This State sponsored project exists in many 
schools in my community. The basic prin- 
ciple upon which this program is founded 
certainly is almed at the overcoming of bar- 
riers to employment. 

According to statistics, 3 out of every 100 
children are born with mental deficiencies. 
Some such persons sustain a permanent 
brain damage which limits their mental de- 
velopment. Therefore the burden of prep- 
aration for these young people rests upon the 
local community school. 

Along with training these students in the 
fundamental academic studies, close atten- 
tion Is given to their test results In order to 
best screen their aptitudes and develop their 
skills to enable such students to compete for 
jobs. 

Classes’ in typing, arts and crafts, civil 
service training; printing, and distributive 
education are among the courses offered for 
overcoming these barriers. Special educa- 
tion classes also give the girls helpful guid- 
ance in home economics training, and the 
boys work in the school cafeteria in order 
to gain training for such positions as bus- 
boys, waitresses, or food handlers in later life. 

Another institution that is best known for 
its service to the handicaped is the Goodwill 
Industries. This nonprofit organization em- 
ploys thousands of handicapped persons who 
salvage usable clothing and household goods, 
repair these materials, and make them avail- 
able to the public for purchase and use. 

Through these and other mediums, my 
community proves its integrity, belief, and 


feeling of brotherly responsibility in those. 


who are handicapped and who must over- 

come their limitations in an effsrt to secure 

employment. 

How THE HANDICAPPED ARE OVERCOMING Ban- 
Rims TO EMPLOYMENT IN My Communtry 


(By Rolland Gale Coburn, 17, Lynwood, Calif., 
Lynwood High School, Lynwood, Calif.) 
There are just too many bright things to 

sec and do to let a handicap cloud them. I 

think of my handicap as only technical, and 

don't allow it to get in the way of living a 

happy life,” says Miss Olivia Moore, recep- 

tlonist for Goodwill Industries of Southern 

California. She is one of the handy handi- 


Cherry Smile Greets Visitors,” Goodwill 
News (fall, 1964), p. 8. 
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capped. Undeterred by 14 operations, 
8 years in cumbersome leg braces, and years 

of orthopedic therapy to correct the . 
effects of pollo, Miss Moore has taken her 
place in society helping others either handi- 
capped physically like herself, or physically 
whole but spiritually handicapped. 

A man earns a living in the Los Angeles 
area proofreading Bibles. An ordinary 
enough occupation, but the man is blind and 
the Bibles are printed in braille. 

These are but two of the many handi- 
capped people who are not judged by their 
disability but by their ability. Scores more 
exist not only in the Los Angeles area, but 
also in communities throughout the State 
and across the Nation. These, the physically 
impaired, serve their community as radio 
announcers, musicians, chauffeurs, account- 
ants, electronic engineers, elevator operators, 
lawyers, doctors, machinists and h 
of other occupations, big and little but all 
serving the same purpose; to put to use the 
often wasted know-how of the physically 
handicapped. 

In my community there are four major 
barriers to employment of the handicapped: 
social, psychological, legal, and architectural, 
I have already touched upon surmounting 
the social barrier. Because Miss Olivia 
Moore, as a receptionist, is constantly deal- 
ing with the public, her job Is largely social. 
She has proved herself most capable in her 
duties. In relation to the social contribu- 
tion of the handicapped, I might mention 
that Los Angeles has a wheelchair basketball 
team, the Flying Wheels. 

Psychological barriers are perhaps the 
hardest for the handicapped to overcome. 
The employer is persuaded that the handi- 
capped worker will be a hindrance to produc- 
tion, that the handicapped are more likely 
to be injured while working, that insurance 
rates will go up if he hires a handicapped 
person. The handicapped have, however, 
dispelled the fears and exposed the truth by 
their own effort. Statistics show that rathér 
than suffer more disabling injuries, the 
handicapped suffer less; rather than pose 
insurance problems, the physically impaired 
are now readily accepted by most insurance 
agencies. 

Because of their superb employment 
records, the handicapped are now accepted in 
industry. Lockheed Aircraft, Goodyear Tire 
& Rubber Co., the Firestone Rubber Co., the 
Ford Motor Co,, and others have found the 
physically impaired, including the deaf and 
the hard of hearing, outstanding workers. 
Two biarm amputees drove vehicles in Los 
Angeles City traffic for 4 years without an 


ical change needed on the vehicles was the 
addition of a ring device to the steering 
wheel so that the amputees could use their 
hooks to steer. 

The refusal of the handicapped to accept 
employment offer purely on a charity basis 
but willing to compete on the basis of 
ability has enabled him to overcome employ- 
ment barriers. A leg amputee Is an account- 
ant, He also keeps in good health by play- 
ing tennis and bowling.. Another man is 
almost totally blind; yet, he is a topnotch 
electrician. A prominent lawyer in the com- 
munity has only one arm, In addition to 
his law office, he is a judge. 

Employers who have hired the handicapped 
report increased morale among employ- 
ecs, high efficiency for disabled persons, low 
tardiness record compared to the normal, 
less absenteeism, and general satisfaction 
with the handicapped worker. I personally 
know cf a crippled man who ran an eevator 
for years and is now doing custodial work. 
There is another who often has heart trouble 
but serves the community as a crossing guard 
for schoolchildren. Then there are the door- 
to-door salesmen—some blind, some lame 
but doing their job well. Perhaps one of 
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the reasons for the success of the handi- 
capped is their willingness to develop their 
talents through rehabilitation programs. 

The legal barriers to employment of the 
handicapped are connected with efficiency on 
the job. Since the handicapped worker has 
proved so sufficient and therefore safe, the 
legal barriers have been reduced or removed. 

As the other barriers have been sur- 
mounted, the problem of architectual bar- 
riers has become the problem of today. In- 
accessibility to many buildings has in time 
past been a negiected problem. Not only 
handicapped people are blocked by archi- 
tectural barriers, but also elderly people. 
Now, though, more facilities are being pro- 
vided for use by the handicapped in public 
buildings, old and new. 

So far I have dealt with how the handi- 
capped are overcoming barriers to employ- 
ment through working for a company or a 
corporation, There are also those who have 
overcome similar employment barriers 
through self-employment, and some of these 
people are doing exceptionally fine. One 
man, for example, confined to a wheelchair, 
gives piano lessons in his home. He always 
has a full schedule. Some blind have their 
vending stands, and one severely crippled 
man sells magazine subscriptions. A victim 
of multiple sclerosis has learned to type and 
embroider even though she has only limited 
use of her hands, A friend has so developed 
his upper body that although he has little 
use of his legs, he can mow lawns with a 
handmower by supporting himself on his 
crutches and pushing the mower in front 
of himself. One paraplegic owns a shaver 
shop. There he repairs electric shavers, old 
and new, truly an expert at manipulating the 
tiny parts 
“Today 
possess all * * (limbs and senses) to meet 
the prime requisites for doing most of the 
work that is done and needs doing in the 
country today.“? Each individual must 
make the most of his individual capabilities, 
for it Is a crime to waste ability. We should 
never note a person for his disabilities but 
for his abilities, because ability counts. 


— it is not essential that you 


W. P. Gullander, “Toward Wider Job 
Vistas for the Physically Impaired,” New York 
17, N.Y., National Association of Manufac- 
tures, 1963. 7 


Proposed Abolition of Army Reserve 
Program—Editorial by the Jefferson 
Standard Broadcasting Co. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. STROM THURMOND 


OF SOUTH CAROLINA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Tuesday, January 19, 1965 


Mr. THURMOND. Mr. President, the 
Times and Democrat, of Orangeburg, 
S.C., has reprinted an excellent editorial 
from the Jefferson Standard Broadcast- 
ing Co., on the subject of Defense Sec- 
retary Robert McNamara’s proposal to 
abolish the Army Reserve program. 
The editorial, entitled “The Method Is 
Wrong,” was originally broadcast on 
January 5 over WBT, in Charlotte, N.C., 
and was reprinted in the January 12, 
1965, issue of Times and Democrat. 

I ask unanimous consent that the edi- 
3 printed in the Appendix of the 
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There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

Tue MetHop Is WRONG 


There has been much argument, pro and 
con, about Secretary McNamara’s stand on 
merging the Army Reserves and the National 
Guard. While some accede that the merger 
would effect economies in operation of the 
defense structure, many believe that the 
Secretary has gone about achieving his re- 
sults in the wrong manner. 

The Jefferson Standard Broadcasting Co., 
of Charlotte, N.C., has definite ideas on the 
subject. In an editorial broadcast January 
5, its beliefs on the subject were aired. Here 
they are: 

Secretary of Defense McNamara barely 
got off the ground with his flight of fancy 
about merging the Army Reserves and the 
National Guard before prominent political 
and military people started shooting him 
down. 

It is a very complicated question for most 
of us, and there are no authorities to whom 
we can refer on either side who are not al- 
ready strongly partisan in their opinion on 
the matter, But out of the welter of words 
emerges the fact that even if his plan were 
basically a good one for giving more efficien- 
cy at less money, Mr. McNamara has over- 
stepped his authority in issuing his orders 
as he did, 

To find out where that authority lies, flip 
the pages of the Constitution to article 1, 
section 8: Under “Powers of Congress” the 
Constitution states: To raise and support 
armies * * * to provide and maintain a 
navy; to make rules for the Government and 
regulation of the land and naval forces. To 
provide for calling for the militia, execute 
the laws of the Union, suppress insurrections 
and repel invasions; to provide for orga- 
nizing, arming, and disciplining the militia.” 

These are powers that belong to Congress, 
and the most current law of that body states 
that the Army consists of the “Regu- 
lar Army, the Army National Guard of the 
United States, the Army National Guard 
while in the service of the United States, 
and the Army Reserve.“ 

Until the Constitution and law is changed 
by proper means, it would seem that the Sec- 
retary of Defense is technically a lawbreak- 
er in attempting to carry through a reorga- 
nization which so clearly violates a statute 
that is just as much a part of the law of the 
land as is any other part of our laws passed 
by Congress. 

Representative EDUwand HÉBERT, who is 
chairman of the House Armed Services Sub- 
committee on Reserve and National Guard 
Affairs complained in a strong statement that 
Secretary McNamara issued these orders with- 
out consulting Congress or the keymen in 
and out of uniform who would be responsible 
for and affected by such changes. 

There is a lot of waste motion and a lot 
of wasted money in the military and its re- 
serves, we have no doubt. We would like to 
se more genuine efficiency and conscientious 
expenditure of money and men held up as a 
prime objective at all times. We can applaud 
any efforts that are made toward the proper 
reduction of waste or duplicate effort in the 
vital job of keeping up our military defenses. 

But we feel equally sure that these efforts 
could be directed toward every element in 
the existing structure. And we feel even 
more sure that if the structure is going to be 
changed for the better, it should be changed 
through the proper channels, with as unan- 
imous & vote as possible among those who do 
know and are concerned and are responsible 
for the Nation's defense. 

The evidence so far indicates that Mr. Mc- 
Namara is out of bounds. 
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The Transportation Picture 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. J. ARTHUR YOUNGER 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, January 19, 1965 


Mr. YOUNGER. Mr. Speaker, it is al- 
ways encouraging when you find someone 
who agrees with your governmental phi- 
losophy but far more encouraging when 
you find a newspaper like the Washing- 
ton Star, which publishes an editorial in 
general agreement with legislation which 
you have introduced. The editorial was 
published on Sunday, January 17, calling 
for a Department of Transportation. 

For a number of years I have intro- 
duced legislation calling for a Depart- 
ment of Transportation and Communi- 
cations. I believe these two functions, 
from a governmental standpoint, can 
well be placed in one department, and I 
am delighted to find at least partial con- 
currence with my suggested legislation 
by an editorial which follows: 

THE TRANSPORTATION PICTURE 


The vision, conjured up in President 
Johnson's state of the Union message, of 
trainloads of contented passengers whoosh- 
ing between Washington and Boston at top 
speeds of 150 miles an hour, is appealing 
and dramatic. But it is only a promising 
first step along a long road. 

The ills of the Nation's transportation 
system are too deep seated and too complex 
to be cured by a single move, however dra- 
matic. As pointed out in a recent Star 
survey of national transportation, the sys- 
tem is dangerously out of balance. Profits 
in some areas of transportation are exces- 
sive. Losses in other areas are unbearable. 
Duplication, inefficiency, and lack of fore- 
sight have filtered down to the consumer 
in the form of increased prices, needless 
delays, and overburdened facilities. 

The President has already demonstrated 
his awareness of the complex problems in- 
volved and his determination to take ac- 
tion. Special task force reports and scien- 
tific studies have been made at his behest. 
A glimpse of the goal he will pursue can be 
found in his state of the Union message: 
He will, he said, “recommend heavier rell- 
ance on competition in transportation.” 

All well and good. A removal of the arti- 
ficial restrictions and props that are slowly 
strangling the system in a tangle of red- 
tape would certainly be another big step 
along the way. The same goal was en- 
visioned by both Presidents Eisenhower 
and Kennedy, but earlier attempts to reach 
it were crushed by trucking and shipping 
interests who feared a revitalized railroad 
industry. 

It is to be hoped, therefore, that John- 
son’s proven powers of persuasion will be 
used to bolster congressional courage against 
the pressures of the lobbies, so that the 
national interest can assert itself effectively- 

Other steps must follow. 


Action must be taken to disentangle the 
overlapping and conflicting governmental 
bodies charged with Federal direction of 
the transportation system. The intelligence, 
energy, and money now expended in needless 
duplication and bloodletting must be aimed 
at more productive goals. The fabulous 
technology of our era must be made avail- 
able to all segments of the system. And 
never again must the Nation's transporta- 
tion be permitted to drift toward chaos. 
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All this will, of course, require time, 
money and—above all—planning. But the 
Nation can no longer afford to put off the 
payments necessary to bring order to this 
most vital and most overlooked area of our 
development. 

We applaud the beginning that has been 
made; we shall follow with interest the ad- 
Ministration’s future moves. And we are 
much attracted to the idea that the most 
efficient, least costly way out of our present 
maze of problems would be the creation of 
a Cabinet level Department of Transporta- 
tion. 


Tribute to Governor Smylie of Idaho 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. GEORGE HANSEN 


OF IDAHO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, January 19, 1965 


Mr. HANSEN of Idaho. Mr. Speaker, 
the Honorable Robert E. Smylie has 
served as Governor of my State of Idaho 
for 10 years, during which time great 
Progress has been made in the State. 
This progress is a tribute to Idaho and 
its leaders. 

Governor Smylie's recent state of the 
State message to the Idaho Legislature, 
in which he spelled out Idaho’s progress 
during the past decade—and submitted 
Plans for Idaho's future—has elicited 
many favorable comments from respon- 
Sible journalists in the State. 

Mr. Speaker, under leave to extend my 
Temarks and to include extraneous ma- 
terial, I include an editorial from the 
Times-News of Twin Falls, Idaho, dated 
January 6, 1965, and an editorial and a 
commentary from the Eastern Idaho 
Farmer of Idaho Falls, Idaho, dated 
January 14, 1965. 

The editorials and commentary follow: 
[From the Twin Falls (Idaho) Times-News, 
Jan. 6, 1968 
CHALLENGE 


Gov. Robert E. Smylie has decided to be 
the bold, decisive leader that many Idahoans 
dave been urging him to be for several years. 

e change is evident in his state of the 
State message Tuesday to the Idaho Legisla- 
ture. Two years ago, Governor Smylie's tone 
Was more one of marking time, of pointing 
to possibilities without endorsing them. 

ow he eme as the leader, no longer 
Pointing out possible courses of action but 
Outlining what must be done and challeng- 
ing the legislature to find the courage to 
break with tradition and take giant strides 
into new territory of Idaho legislation. 

Some Idahoans will question the motives 

d the change in Governor Smylie's 
image. There will be efforts to interpret his 
talk, attempts to relate the talk to future 
Politics and political moves. Some will be- 
lieve Mr. Smylle's increasing importance on 
the national scene contributed a good deal 
to his plain emergence as a loader. 

But perhaps the change in Mr, Smylie 
merely reflects a normal development, an 
Evolution of thought that has been taking 
Place grudunliy all along. His message of 2 

ago was the most decisive and the clos- 
est approach to clear leadership up to that 
Point. The 1963 talk was widely acclaimed 

use Mr. Smylie started to emerge as a 
er. In view of the praise accorded Mr. 
ylle 2 years ago, the current address 

d evoke cheers. 
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The Governor's changing attitude is clear 
in many portions of his talk, but those sec- 
tions in which he refers to a sales tax are 
quite interesting. Two years ago, Mr. Smy- 
lie said, “If there be those who think that 
this session can achieve a tax structure 
more adequate to their concept of our needs 
and which is acceptable to our people, let 
them be assured that I for one do not lack 
political courage to make that departure and 
travel new roads. This I will do, if, but only 
if, such action can be achieved with biparti- 
san support and without partisan recrimina- 
tion * .“ 

Tuesday, Governor Smylie declared, “The 
budget when it reaches you will be based 
upon, and will recommend, the enactment 
of a retail sales and use tax designed to pro- 
duce revenue adequate to the needs of these 
expanded services, and keyed to realistic 
tax reform designed to ease the burden of the 
new tax on those least able to pay, and act 
as an incentive for economic expansion.” 

There it is—plain, simple, and to the 
point. The Governor has boldly taken the 
step avoided by all Idaho politicians since 
the 1930's when Idaho had a sales tax which 
was repealed by a referendum vote in a few 
months. From now on, the sales tax will be 
known as Smylie's tax. But perhaps the pol- 
iticlans could have misjudged the attitude 
of Idaho's changing population. Instead of 
“Smyle’s tax“ being a political liability, 
there’s a strong possibility the label could be 
an asset. ess of what develops along 
this line, it took courage to base the budget 
recommendations on enactment of a sales 
and use tax. 

Another issue that has attracted consid- 
erable attention also serves to illustrate the 
change in the Governor's thinking. Two years 
ago, the Governor said, “Once again I urge 
that you act to reduce the majority by which 
a bond election must pass in order to carry. 
The rule of two-thirds is too great a barrier, 
and in effect reduces the ability of local cit- 
izens to meet their own needs themselves 
„.“ But in 1965, Mr. Smylie doesn’t talk 
about merely reducing the two-thirds re- 
quirement. He declares, “We have no need 
for arbitrary rules which permit the minority 
on these issucs to have their way. I there- 
fore recommend to you most strongly once 
again that you take steps to reduce to 50 
percent the number of votes necessary to 
carry a bond issue for school bullding pur- 
poses.” 

Mr, Smylie could have been even more 
inclusive inasmuch as the two-thirds ma- 
jority is still required in more elections 
than just those raising funds for school 
buildings. No election should require more 
than just a bare majority. 

These are only examples of the changes 
in the Governor’s thinking during the last 
2 years. When the. Governor gets around 
to his budget message and spells out his rec- 
ommendations in terms of dollars, he will 
have completed the most clear-cut challenge 
presented to any session of the Idaho Leg- 
isiature in recent years. Whether leg- 
islators are capable of rising to the challenge 
remalns to be seen. Certainly no session of 
the Idaho Legislature has faced so many 
crises as those confronting the 38th session. 
Voters and taxpayers are not without obli- 
gation and responsibility in the current 
situation. They should make their opinions 
and desires known in no uncertain terms. 
From the Eastern Idaho Farmer, Idaho Falls, 

Idaho, Jan. 14, 1965] 


THE GOVERNOR'S MESSAGE 


For once in his tenure as Governor of 
Idaho, Bob Smylie last week stood up before 
the Idaho Legislature and said his say. 
Where, only a week ago we said in these 
columns that Governor Smylie was rarely, if 
ever, incisive, this time he was decisive, em- 
phatic, and positive. He didn’t mince words. 
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He spelled out precisely what he thought and 
what he’d like to have the legislature do. 
There was, overall, a declaration of intent 
at leadership far too long lacking in his 
approach to legislative programs. 

Orval. Hansen, Bonneville- County repre- 
sentative, said it was Governor Smylie's 
“finest hour” and probably it was. We doubt 
that anyone was more surprised than the 
legislators whom he addressed. That they 
liked it was obvious. Governor Smylie was 
roundly applauded when he advocated the 
enactment of a sales tax. But when he con- 
cluded, he received a near ovation and the 
applause came from Democrats and Republi- 
cans alike. Within the limits of political 
probity, there was near unanimous approval 
of the Governor's message. Only exception: 
Democrat William Dee who promptly classed 
Governor Smylie and Republicans generally— 
if they follow the Governor's recommenda- 
tions—as free spenders.” That had a polit- 
ical background: Senator Dee has aspirations 
to become Idaho's Governor on an economy 
platform, 2 years from now. We suspect 
that Senator Dee has parsimony instead of 
constructive and reasonable conservatism in 
mind as a possible political ladder to the 
Governor's office. A great many of his Demo- 
cratic associates see nothing but political 
oblivion im such a course. After all, Idaho 
has children to educate—and children have 
parents who vote. 

Not everything which Governor Smylie 
advocated will get an attentive legislative 
ear and affirmative action. He urged the 
reestablishment of a direct primary voting 
system in Idaho, displacing the present elec- 
tion law. That one won't get far. He wants 
to repeal the parimutuel law. The 37th 
Idaho Legislature overrode his veto on that 
one; there is currently no indication of an 
intention of wiping out that law without 
giving it a fair trial. 

Governor Smylie, with the blessing of the 
League of Women Voters, called again for 
constitutional revision. This is the third 
time Governor Smylie has sought this ob- 
jective. We suppose that public inertia has 
something to do with the maction in former 
years. Whether the League of Women 
Voters can arouse sufficient enthusiasm to 
get constitutional reconstitution underway 
is not yet apparent. 

There were other things, too: everything 
from water legislation to the expansion of 
the system of State parks and recreation 
facilities. With most of them there can be 
no quarrel if Idaho is to move forward. 

Governor Smylie knows how to use the 
English language. Here are a few quotable 
quotes emphasizing the point: 

“It is cliche to say that the world will 
never be the same, But it is probably truer 
today than on any of the hundreds of occa- 
sions when it has been said before.” 

“Quality education is the rock upon which 
this State will be built. Because we are 
small, we must be better. Idaho's new day 
in the main current of America will require 
nothing less.” 

“This is, I think, the year Idaho is ready 
to move. Penny pinching will have no po- 
litical virtue, especially when our people 
have time to reflect that it was parsimony 
practiced against the educational opportu- 
nities of their children and the welfare of the 
aged and infirm.” 

“If there had been a willingness to spend 
more on education in the decade before this 
one, we would not be so far behind now, nor 
would we have so much catching up to do.” 

“I invite you to decision at the branching 
of two vastly different roads. There are bag- 
ards in either course, but Iam confident that 
the hazard of doing nothing far exceeds the 
hazard of doing what must be done, and 
paying the bill.” 

“Let it never be said, if we can help it, 
that we had not the vision to see,’ or seeing, 
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had not the will to try.“ We must go for- 
ward, and we must somehow succeed. These 
are years in which great decision can no 
longer be passed on to the next generation.” 

“We have a State to build—a nation to 
loye—a God to serve; and this we will do.” 

Remembering that politics is, after all, the 
art of the possible and that a conservative 18 
one who insists upon getting a dollar's worth 
of goods or services for the dollar spent, we 
are impressed that a brighter day may be 
ahead for Idaho. But we're going to haye to 
pay for it. We suspect that pay for it we 
will. 


[From the Eastern Idaho Farmer, Idaho 
Falls, Idaho, Jan. 14, 1965] 


Views AND News on Sussecrs HERE AND 
‘THERE 


(By Aden Hyde, editor, Eastern Idaho 
Farmer) 


We live day by day. What happened day 
before yesterday is already forgotten. But 
what happened that day, yesterday, today 
and tomorrow and through a succession of 
such days adds up to something which we 
should not forget. 

Gov. Bob Smylie did some remembering 
for all of us when, in his “state of the State” 
address to the Idaho legislators convened at 
Boise, he outlined what had happened to 
Idaho in the years he has served Idaho as its 
chief executive. Most of us have nursed the 
notion that Idaho hasn't been doing well; 
that we are a sluggard among States. What 
Governor Smylie told the legislators certainly 
tells a different story. 

Here is the story, going back 10 years for 
Governor Symlle's first appearance as Gov- 
ernor before the legislature, and bringing 
Idaho's progress up to date: 

“January 1, 1955, our population was 
estimated to be 598,000. Ten years later the 
figure stands above 700,000. 

“Average per capita income in 1954 was 
$1,440. In 1964 the average Idahoan had an 
income of $2,050. 

“Average family income in 1954 was $4,709. 
By 1964 that figure had risen to an estimated 
$6,075. 

“Total personal income in the State in 1954 
amounted to $861 million. Estimates place 
total personal income for 1964 at $1,435 mil- 
lon. 

“In 1954 bank deposits totaled $484 mil- 
lion. By 1964 they had rise to a total of 
$665 million. 

“Savings deposits had risen even more pre- 
cipitously. In 1954 the total was $156 mil- 
lon. By 1964 total savings had reached $380 
million. 


“During the decade total employment rose 
from 216,300 in 1954 to 252,600 in 1964, and 
total labor force had jumped from 228,600 
in 1954 to 266,300 by 1964. 

“In 1955 we organized the State's first 
effort to attract tourists on a year-round 
sustained basis. The effort hag shown star- 
tling results. In 1954 we enjoyed an income 
from tourist business of $50 million. In 
1964 that figure is estimated to reach $160 
million. 

“But these are bare economic statistics. 
How did we deal with the welfare of our 
people? What did we contribute to capital 
construction in the State? 

“In those 10 years we increased maximum 
weekly compensation benefits from $25 in 
1954 to $45 in 1964; and we now meet the 
original objectives of that 30-year-old legis- 
lation for the first time. 

“Total workmen's compensation benefits 
paid to injured working people increased by 
36.4 percent during the decade. 

“Financial support of higher education 
rose from $11.4 million in the 1953-55 bien- 
nium to $28 million in the 1963-65 period. 

“In the same period of time State support 
of public schools increased from $14.7 million 
to $43.2 million. 
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“We have constructed 73 new buildings 
at our State institutions costing a total in- 
vestment of $22 million, 

“And we have built or rebuilt 2,925 miles 
of State highways.” 

Let's go back to the beginning. Had you 
forgotten about day before yesterday? Did 
you remember what Idaho was like only 10 
short years ago; how far we haye come? 

Somehow, we'd missed most of that. But 
certainly it is a record of progress which 
needs to be pinpointed—as Governor Smylies 
did it—lest all of us miss it. 

That progress hasn’t been all sweetness 
and honey. We've had problems—new ones 
and big ones because of that growth. Some- 
how, we have an abiding conviction that 
Idaho has moved forward rapidly enough; 
more speed might have dumped the whole 
State into the borrow pit. Let's stay on the 
road, moving forward steadily and soundly. 
It's safer and better. 


The Dying Rivers 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JOHN A. RACE 


OF WISCONSIN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, January 19, 1965 


Mr, RACE. Mr. Speaker, one of the 
most noted spokesmen for the cause of 
conservation today is the junior Senator 
from Wisconsin, GayLorp NELSON. He 
has distinguished himself both. as Gover- 
nor of his State and now as a U.S. Sena- 
tor, as a man who is concerned over our 
dwindling natural resources. 

Iam pleased to call to the attention of 
my colleagues the following editorial 
which appeared in the Washington Post 
of Tuesday, January 19: 

THe Dymo Rivers 

The St. Croix River is, as Senator NELSON 
of Wisconsin, rightly points out, the last 
large clean river near a major metropolitan 
area.in all of the Midwest, It won't be for 
long, if the Northern States Power Co. has 
its way. The company wants to build a coal- 
burning electric generating plant at Stillwa- 
ter, Minn. Besides inflicting a huge coal- 
pile on the river, the plant would also pour 
warm chlorinated water into the stream, 
changing the natural habitat for the worse. 

Senator Netson appeared on Thursday be- 
fore a hearing in Minnesota to appeal to State 
authorities to reconsider consequences of ap- 
proving the project. There is no doubt, as 
the Senator ac , that there would 
be some local economic benefits for the area 
if the plant were built. But that is precisely 
the problem, because, he added, “the fight 
has been wunequal—eloquent spokesmen 
preaching lofty conservation generalities on 
the one hand, determined people seeking 
their bread and butter on the other.” 

As the Senator pungently put it: 

“Call the roll of the great American rivers 
of the past, and you will have a list of the 
pollution problems of today—the Andros- 
coggin in Maine; the Connecticut, that 
boundary water between the Green Mountain 
and the Granite States; the mighty Hudson; 
the thermally polluted Delaware; the Ohio; 
the Mississippi; and even your Minnesota, 
covered from time to time by flotillas of sugar 
beet chips. 

“The story in each case is the same: they 
died for their country. They died in the 
name of economic development.” 

By disapproving or at least delaying the 
Stillwater generating plant, Minnesota au- 
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thorities could spare one river from the same 
Tate until Congress has time to consider Mr. 
NELson’s proposal for a St. Croix National 


Scenic Waterway. We urge them to do so. 


Foreign Aid 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. WILLIAM E. MINSHALL 


OF OHIO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, January 19, 1965 


Mr. MINSHALL. Mr. Speaker, one 
could scarcely ask for a better concensus . 
on the President's foreign aid proposals 
than the comment offered by both of 
Cleveland's two daily newspapers last 
Friday. 

Both of these outstanding papers in- 
dicate a strong desire that the Congress 
take a long, hard look at where American 
aid is going. 

Under leave to extend my remarks, I 
now insert editorials from the Cleveland 
Plain Dealer and the Cleveland Press in 
the RECORD: 

[From the Plain Dealer, Jan, 15, 1965] 

Am Bm Sets Up Asian DEBATE 


President Johnson's request for $3.38 bil- 
lion in foreign aid sets the stage for full- 
scale congressional debate on U.S. involve- 
ment in southeast Asian conflicts, political 
and military, ’ 

The President has earmarked more than 
a half billion dollars for weapons and eco- 
nomic help in Vietnam and Laos, He sug- 
gests that this amount may not be enough. 
He could have been more specific, It will not 
be enough. 

Before escalation of the war sent combat 
planes into Laos, American costs in Vietnam 
alone were $1.5 million a day. Since that 
estimate was made, the number of U.S. ad- 
visers in the Vietnam war has been doubied 
and the amount of equipment vastly in- 
creased, 

Cost of the two fighter planes shot down 
in Laos is in excess of $2 million, If attacks 
on the Communist supply lines are to con- 
tinue these will not be the last planes to be 
destroyed. 

Continuing economic aid to a country that 
has been unable to stabilize its government 
in 14 months is going to be challenged in 
Congress, The lawmakers will also weigh 
the cost that would result from abandoning 
the U.S. effort. 

There is much that is commendable in 
the aid message. 

The amount sought is the smallest in the 
history of the program. 

The $580 million for the Alliance for Prog- 
ress is reasonable in view of the great 
Strides the Latin project has made and its 
value as a buffer against Communist in- 
roads, | 

Streamlining of the program is apparent 
in the $136 million that has been cut from 
last year’s request. Economies in adminis- 
tration are pinpointed. 

Congress undoubtedly will make further 
cuts. This may help keep the Federal budget 
under $100 billion while stil! providing more 
funds for education, job training, and other 
goals of the Great Society. 

A welcome note is the President's disclos- 
ure that over 80 percent of the US. ald 15 
now in American goods and services, thus 
cutting the dollar drain on the U.S. balance 
of payments. 

President Johnson can make a strong case 
for practically all of the items in his aid pro- 
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gram. If Congress objects to the price put 
on ald for South Vietnam and Laos, then it 
will have challenged the heart of U.S. for- 
eign policy, the blocking of Communist ex- 
pansion, 


[From the Cleveland (Ohio) Press, Jan. 15, 
1965] 


L.B.J. on FOREIGN Am 


President Johnson's foreign aid message 
to Congress suggests that at last the Govern- 
ment is beginning to take seriously public 
and congressional demands for streamlining 
this costly program. 

Johnson asked authority to allocate $3,380 
million for foreign aid in the next fiscal year, 
This, he boasted, is the smallest “request” 
since foreign aid began right after World 
War II. However, it is slightly more than the 
$3,250 million Congress permitted for the 
previous year. 

The President talked all through his mes- 
sage about making foreign aid selective, leav- 
ing more development in undeveloped coun- 
tries to private enterprise, improving the ef- 
ficiency of the foreign aid administration, 
putting new stress on self-help. 

But just because LBJ. says his new re- 
quest is a minimum—meaning Congress 
must not cut it—is no reason for Congress to 
avoid its own responsibility to examine the 
program in detail, and to whack wherever 
the results do not justify the spending. 

"We cannot afford to do less,” the Presi- 
dent said, because Red China and the Soviet 
Union have tripled their promises in the 
last year. à 

This is not a justification for our program. 
Never mind what Red China and the Soviet 
Union promise—our program should be tai- 
lored to places where it will be of real help to 
the countries aided, and in our self-interest. 
Not merely an attempt to offset Communist 
forays. 


The Melody Lingers On 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. PAUL FINDLEY 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, January 19, 1965 


Mr. FINDLEY. Mr. Speaker, Mr. 
Allan A. Seiler, editor of the Pike County 
Republican, Pittsfield, detected a puzzl- 
ing background musical theme while 
listening to the President's state of the 
Union message. As recounted in the 
newspaper’s January 13 issue: 

A FAMILIAR MELODY 


As we listened to President-Johnson’s state 
of the Union speech we seemed to detect a 
faint bit of background music. It seemed 
strange, coming from the hallowed Halls of 
Congress, and—true enough—it was only our 
imagination. Still the melody lingered on as 
we continued to listen. 

We heard the President outline the blue- 
print of the Great Society where the arts 
will flourish, poverty is banished, the air is 
sweet, the water is pure, everyone has a job 
and is well educated, sickness and crime are 
ho more, taxes are cut, waste in Government 
is eliminated, the deficit disappears, inflation 
is curbed. , 

Still the musical refrain continued to 
haunt us. Then it came to us. It was the 
folk song Burl Ives used to sing about 
the big rock candy mountain where grew 
the lemonade tree and where the hens laid 
soft boiled eggs. 
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Farm Labor and the Welfare Recipient 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. AUGUSTUS F. HAWKINS 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, January 19, 1965 


Mr. HAWKINS. Mr. Speaker, I am 
sure my colleagues will be interested in 
the following statement from J. M. 
Wedemeyer, director of Social Welfare 
of the State of California and the at- 
tached testimony before the California 
State Senate Fact Finding Committee on 
Labor and Welfare. 

The testimony indicates how arbitrary 
local welfare administrations can some- 
times become due to local pressures and 
how national interests can be eroded in 
the process. 

It is high time, in my opinion, for 
some local public officials not already in- 
volved to join our war on poverty by 
practicing sound public welfare admin- 
istration. 

The statement follows: 

TESTIMONY OF THE SAN JOAQUIN COUNTY 
BOARD OF Supervisors To BE PRESENTED 
TO THE CALIFORNIA LEGISLATURE SENATE 
FACTFINDING COMMITTEE ON Lanoa AND 
WELFARE IN SAN DIEGO ON DECEMBER 11, 


1964—GivEN BY SUPERVISOR CLIFFORD C. 
Wrspom 


The San Joaquin County Board of Super- 
visors is deeply concerned regarding the im- 
plication of the following; it is being pre- 
sented to the factfinding committee today in 
the earnest hope that the committee will 
seriously consider this area of public wel- 
fare administration in California in formu- 
lating a welfare legislative program for the 
1965 session of legislature: 

A family (name being withheld to com- 
ply with confidentiality law) applied to our 
county welfare department for aid to fami- 
lies with dependent children—unemployed 
parent program on January 14, 1964. The 
county granted aid effective February 1 on 
the basis of the father’s unemployment. 

The welfare t sent the family a 
letter reading as follows, under date of May 
14: = 

“DEAR : You are receiving aid from 
the county welfare department because you 
are unemployed. This letter is being sent to 
you to inform you that you no longer need to 
be unemployed. There is work waiting for 
you that you are able to do. The farm labor 
division of the California State Employment 
Service will offer you work as: 

“Tractor driver, $1.15 per hour; strawberry 
picker, 75 cents per crate; short handle hoe 
worker, $1-$1.15 per hour; or cherrypickers, 
$1.15 per bucket. 

“Please consider this letter as official no- 
tice to you that you have been offered a 
specific job at the above stated wage and 
that you will not after May 31, 1964, be re- 
ceiving assistance from the county welfare 
department because of your unemployment, 
The check you recelve on May 16, 1964, will 
be your final payment from this department. 

“If you have any questions about this let- 
ter, please contact your social worker by 
telephone, 466-5231, or writing 621 East 
Market Street, Stockton. 

“Very truly yours, 


“Social Worker.” 
On the basis of the availability of work 
as indicated in the above letter, AFDC-UP 
aid was discontinued as of May 31. The fam- 
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ily filed a request for an appeal hearing with 
the State department of social welfare on 
May 28. The claimants stated that although 
work was available, it was not steady and did 
not constitute full-time employment. 

On October 27, the State welfare depart- 
ment adopted a decision in the matter that 
concluded as follows: 

“Evidence in this case established that the 
claimant did not refuse to accept a bona fide 
offer of employment for a specific job, The 
county merely presented evidence that there 
were jobs avallable. 

“Under manual ‘section C-172(3) there is 
no disqualification or basis for discontinu- 
ance of aid without refusal of a ‘verified 
bona fide offer of employment at a specific 
job and stated wage.’ ‘ 

“The fact that employment is- generally 
available is not in itself a basis for discon- 
tinuance without a bona fide offer of employ- 
ment. 

“Discontinuance, therefore, was improper, 
but did not prejudice the claimant since the 
discontinuance was effective May 31, 1964, 
and the husband had been working full time 
since May 15, 1964.” Sines 

On the basis of the appeal decision, only 
the fact that the husband actually started 
working full time on May 15 prevented the 
State ordering the county to pay aid retro- 
active for the period in question. This 
would have been so in spite of testimony 
presented at the appeal hearing that at the 
time there were between 99 and 746 jobs 
available every day for farm labor, according 
to -reports from the farm labor office; the 
county also presented testimony which in- 
dicated that there would be employment 
available in one type of farmwork or another 
steadily through, at least, August 15. 

Section 1523.7 of the State welfare and 
institutions code reads in part as follows: 
“Aid shall be denied to an unemployed par- 
ent and his family if it is determined by 
the county welfare department in accord- 
ance with regulations of the State depart- 
ment of social welfare that he refuses with- 
out good cause to accept part time, tem- 
porary, or permanent employment without 
reference to his customary occupation or 
skill.” . 

The administrative interpretation of the 
law by the State welfare department seems 
to make unnecessarily cumbersome the re- 
sponsibilities of the county welfare depart- 
ment when it is common knowledge in a lo- 
cality that there is an abundance of work 
available. 


necessary for a welfare department repre- 
sentative to actually accompany a reluctant 
father to the work fields in order to docu- 
ment the refusal of a “verified bona fide offer 
of employment at a specific job and stated 
wage.” Obviously, this is not practical in 
each instance when agricultural work opens 
up in the spring because of the large number 
of AFDC cases the county has at that time 
of the year. The burden of proof is placed 
completely with the welfare department. It 
would seem reasonable that some burden 
of proof of the unavailability of work for a 
Specific individual, when it is known to be 
generally available, should reasonably rest 
with the welfare recipient. 

State department of social welfare circular 
letter 1546 (AFDC) dated November 12, 1964, 
subject, “Condition of employment and 
AFDC” pertains to the same general aren of 
welfare administration. The circular letter, 
in the first paragraph, states, “The follow- 
ing interpretations will be helpful pending 
preparation and release of appropriate hand- 
book sections. These interpretations illus- 
trate the department’s expectations as to 
how this program is to be carried out. Eval- 
uations of operations will be made against 
these expectations.” Although State welfare 
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department circular letters are not strictly 
regulatory, the quoted statement gives the 
directives in this communication virtually 
the same effect as regulatory material. We 
question the reasonableness and/or consist- 
ency with law of the following instructions 
in the circular letter. 

1. Section 1(c), “A person should not be 
expected to report to CSES (California State 
Employment Service) more frequently than 
CSES requires in order to keep his registra- 
tion current.” In the city of Stockton, we 
are advised by the CSES that a person can 
keep his registration current by reporting to 
that office once every 2 months. We do 
not think that it was the intent of the legis- 
lature in enacting AB-59 in 1963 to bring 
about a situation whereby an unemployed 
parent could maintain his registration for 
employment with CSES in such a superficial 
and perfunctory manner. 

2. Section 1(d), “Referrals ‘for employ- 
ment’ on a mass basis may not be considered 
as individual referrals and such referrals do 
not affect eligibility.” We see nothing wrong 
with mass referrals to employment provided 
that there is, in fact, a mass of work avail- 
able, and there is an individual determina- 
tion as to whether a person Is capable of 
performing the work to which he is referred. 
There was such individual screening prior to 
the sending out by our welfare department 
of the above quoted letter of May 14. The 
letter advised the recipient to contact his 
social worker if there were any questions 
concerning the communication; this auto- 
matically resulted in further individual 
screening. In all instances where there was 
an indication of physical Inability to do 
agricultural work, further evaluation ensued; 
welfare aid was not discontinued in any in- 
stance in which it was determined the parent 
was not reasonably physically able to do 
agricultural work, 

The ban on mass referrals adds to the 
blizzard of paperwork which is currently of 
a magnitude that threatens to completely 
engulf our welfare department. Further- 
more, the required complete individualiza- 
tion of each employment referral necessarily 
substantially adds to the already staggering 
personnel requirements of our welfare de- 
partment. 

3. Section 1(f), “When & person is work- 
ing part time, a referral to a full-time job 
should be made only if he can be 
to earn more on the full-time job than he 
is earning on a part-time job.” This appears 
to be inconsistent with welfare and institu- 
tions code, section 1500(C). This section, 
paraphrased, includes the provision that ald 
shall be granted to families with related 
children under the age of 18 because they 
have been deprived of paréntal support or 
care due to the unemployment of the parent 
or parents. Admittedly, this problem will oc- 
cur only infrequently as with few exceptions 
full-time work pays more than part-time 
work. However, there are such exceptional 
cases and we are of the opinion that the in- 
tent of the legislature was that this type of 
assistance would not be available to fam- 
ilies when there was reasonable full time 
work available to the breadwinner, irrespec- 
tively whether or not the individual chooses 
to take such employment, and without con- 
sideration being given to relative wage levels. 

4. Section 2, “Aid will be continued when 
employment is obtained and may not be ter- 
minated until all of the following have oc- 
curred: 

“(a) There has been a specific offer of a 
specified job at a stated wage. 

“(b) The offered job has been accepted. 

(e) The pay for the first full week's em- 
ployment has been received. 

“(d) The job is not less than 40 hours 
per week.” 

(a) Our reaction to item (a) above is cov- 
ered in some detail in our previous discussion 
a a State welfare department appeal de- 

on. 
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(b) Similarly, point (b) is dealt with in 
some detail in the preceding material. 

(c) In many agricultural jobs the em- 
ployee is paid in cash on a day to day basis 
and it is therefore extremely difficult to 
verify the receipt of a full week’s pay. The 
matter is further complicated by the fact 
that the individual may have several em- 
ployers during a given week. The policy may 
encourage a parent to work for less than a 
full week over an extended period of time, 
particularly when the aid grant exceeds the 
earning potential. Furthermore, this policy 
is a new departure in administration of the 
program; for example, in the past if an un- 
employed parent secured regular full-time 
work on the 27th day of a month, then as- 
sistance would be discontinued effective the 
last day of that month; this new policy 
means that assistance would usually be con- 
tinued for an additional calendar month. 

d) Frequently, specific individual job of- 
fers by an individual employer at 40 hours 
or more a week on a continuing basis are not 
available in agriculture; rather the employ- 
ment is on a day-to-day basis. Furthermore, 
pay is often on a plecework basis, not by the 
hour, so there is no record kept of actual 
hours worked. The directives contained in 
section 2 may be appropriate in respect to 
some types of employment, but certainly are 
not realistic or generally applicable to agri- 
cultural work because of the nature of the 
employment and the hiring and payment 
practices followed. The problem is further 
aggravated by the impending termination of 
the bracero program which hopefully will 
provide additional work opportunities for 
members of families receiving welfare assist- 
ance. 

5. Section 3, “When persons who are not 
accustomed to farm labor are referred to 
farm labor jobs, they should be considered 
as being referred to part-time employment 
until they are conditioned to the job.” We 
want the members of your legislative com- 
mittee to know that we agree with the spirit 
and philosophy of this directive. In fact, 
this is the approach that our welfare depart- 
ment took this past spring without any such 
order and which it will follow in the future. 

This highlights one of the principal points 
we wish to make in this presentation: That 
our welfare department can and should 
administer the various welfare programs in 
the light of existing laws and with minimum 
necessary regulatory guidance from the 
State welfare department, and appropriate 
policy direction by our board of supervisors, 
without having to conform to a mass of de- 
tailed instructions from the State. At the 
best they thwart the essence of local admin- 
istration and limit imaginative approaches to 
difficult unsolved problems, and at the worst 
are impractical and sometimes, in our opin- 
ion, seem to go beyond legislative intent. It 
is fully realized that welfare recipients must 
be afforded reasonable safeguards and pro- 
tection from possible arbitrary actions by 
public welfare officials, However, we feel 
that the above discussed directives and poli- 
cies of the State welfare department go far 
beyond this to the point of usurping the 
intent of the legislature. 


General Farley Divulges His “Rule” for 
Making Political Predictions 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. HUGH L. CAREY 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, January 4, 1965 


Mr. CAREY. Mr. Speaker, on the 
basis of his predictions concerning recent 
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national elections, the Honorable James 
A. Farley, a former Postmaster General 
of the United States and Democratic na- 
tional chairman, has acquired a renown 
unparalleled by any other political fore- 
caster. 

The Farley rule which is founded on 
political experience second to none, con- 
tends that elections are won or lost in the 
aftermath of the national conventions 
and not during the campaigns as is gen- 
erally assumed. 

Based on this principle, Mr. Farley pre- 
dicted several months before the recent 
election that President Lyndon B. John- 
son would be returned by a landslide 
rivaling that of Franklin D. Roosevelt in 
1936. The results of November 3 attest 
to the reliability of General Farley's rule. 

Mr. Speaker, on this, the day of Presi- 
dent Lyndon B, Johnson's inauguration 
I feel that it is highly appropriate to in- 
clude at this point two articles concern- 
ing General Farley's predictions regard- 
ing President Johnson's election. 

The articles follow: 

[From the New York Journal-American, 
Oct. 30, 1964] 
CAMPAIGN Corner: Jim FARLEY Has A RULE 
(By Milton L. Kaplan) 

WASHINGTON.—We've reached that stage of 
& political campaign where candidates divide 
their time just about equally between warn- 
ing against false charges by their opponents 
and accusing those opponents of all manner 
of evil. 

In the light of what has come to be known 
as Farley's rule, last-minute stunts and sur- 
prises are not going to win elections, al- 
though they might titilate or enrage large 
numbers of people. The rule would seem 
to apply to the situation comedy the other 
night in New York when Senator Kenneth 
Keating debated an empty chair which, he 
sald Ropert F, KENNEDY had refused to fill. 

The rule propounded by James A. Farley 
on the basis of political experience un- 
matched by any living American is worth 
keeping in mind in the twilight of this 
murky campaign. The former Democratic 
national chairman and architect of the 1932 
and 1936 Franklin D. Roosevelt victories ex- 
plains it this way: “I've always contended 
that people make up their minds after both 
conventions have named their presidential 
candidates. All the charges and counter- 
charges that may come after that don’t affect 
the net result. One washes out the other.” 

There is, Farley believes, “very little varia- 
tion” in the election outlook after the con- 
ventions have named their candidates except 
in years of a lopsided contest. The prospect 
of an overwhelming victory by one party can 
help swing votes to that party. 

Last February the master Democratic 
strategist said that he did not think Lyndon 
B. Johnson would lose more than six States 
on November 3—maybe four in the South 
and possibly a couple of Republican regulars, . 
Kansas and Nebraska, After the Atlantic 
City Democratic Convention, he took back 
Kansas and Nebraska. Now he is prepared 
to concede only Alabama and Mississippi to 
Senator Goldwater. 

Farley cites Louisiana as an example of 
the swing effect of an apparently approach- 
ing landslide victory. That State until re- 
cently was considered in the Goldwater 
column. Enough Louisianians who see the 
shape of the coming victory, he says, will 
not want to waste a vote and will help swing 
the State to the Johnson-Humphrey ticket. 

The Parley rule is respected by many po- 
litical professionals. While no one, includ- 
ing its author, would want to turn the rule 
into law providing for a national election the 
day the conventions are over, it’s a big part 
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of the argument that U.S, presidential elec- 
tion campaigns go on far too long. It's rea- 
sonable to assume that if we survive the cur- 
rent one, there will be some attempt to 
legislate a campaign time limit—as the 
British do. And just as reasonable to as- 
sume the attempt will fail. 

The campaign is like nothing so much as a 
party where all the guests are drunk but 
continue drinking because the time has not 
yet arrived to go home, We're all going to 
be pretty billous by next Tuesday. 


[From the Albany (N.Y.) Times Union, Nov. 
8, 1964] 
Farley CALLED THE TURN ON JOHNSON 
LANDSLIDE 
r (By Bob Keating) 

Veteran Campaigner James A. Farley called 
the shot on Tuesday's election. 

Way back in May, before either party had 
nominated a candidate, the political strate- 
gist predicted President Johnson would carry 
more States than his former boss, the late 
President Roosevelt, did in 1932. 

In the year, Franklin D. Roosevelt had 42 
States in his column. In Tuesday's election, 
Johnson carried 44 States. 

EXCLUSIVE IN T-U 

Maybe he [Johnson] has an even better 
chance to carry more States, Mr. Farley 
forecast in an exclusive interview with the 
Times-Union on the occasion of his 76th 
“He's surely going to carry Hawail 


Roosevelt administration, managed the 1932 
and 1936 presidential campaigns of Roose- 
velt. 

Mr. Farley's early predictions on election 
results are well known and respected. He 
did it in 1936, when the polls were showing 
Alf Landon as the winner, by handing news- 
men the written prediction the Roosevelt- 
Garner ticket would carry all States but 
Maine and Vermont—and that is precisely 
how the voting turned out. 

Last May, the board chairman of the Coca- 
Cola Export Corp. said “President Johnson 
has created a fine image in himself all over 
the country and developed in the electorate 
a confidence in him.” 

PREDICTION BORNE OUT 


He said that if Mr. Johnson lost any States 
“it'll be by a very small vote. He could very 
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well be the recipient of a landslide victory,” 
Mr, Farley predicted. 

Tuesday's election of Johnson bore out his 
prediction. 

In 1932 Roosevelt polled 22,821,857 popular 
and 472 electoral votes to Hoover's 15,761,841 
popular and 59 electoral. In 1936 FDR. 
polled 27,751,597 popular and 523 electoral 
votes to Landon's 16,679,583 popular and 8 
electoral votes. 

On Tuesday, Johnson polled 42,187,722 pop- 
ular and 486 electoral votes to Goldwater's 
26,607,815 popular and 52 electoral votes. 


PRINTING OF CONGRESSIONAL RECORD 
EXTRACTS 


It shall be lawful for the Public Printer 
to print and deliver upon the order of any 
Senator, Representative, or Delegate, extracts 
from the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD, the person 
ordering the same paying the cost thereof 
(U.S. Code, title 44, sec. 185, p. 1942). s 


RECORD OFFICE AT THE CAPITOL 


An office for the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD, 
with Mr. Raymond F. Noyes in charge, is lo- 
cated in room H-112, House wing, where or- 
ders will be received for subscriptions to the 
Recorp at $1.50 per month or for single 
copies at 1 cent for eight pages (minimum 
charge of 3 cents). Also, orders from Mem- 
bers of Congress to purchase reprints from 
eng should be processed through this 
office. 


CHANGE OF RESIDENCE 


Senators, Representatives, and Delegates 
who have changed their residences will please 
give information thereof to the Government 
Printing Office, that thelr addresses may be 
correctly given in the RECORD. 


CONGRESSIONAL DIRECTORY 


The Public Printer, under the direction of 
the Joint Committee on Printing, may print 
for sale, at a price sufficient to reimburse the 
expenses of such printing, the current Con- 
gressional Directory. No sale shall be made 
on credit (U.S. Code, title 44, sec. 150, p. 
1939). E 
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GOVERNMENT PUBLICATIONS FOR SALE 

Additional copies of Government publica- 
tions are offered for sale to the public by the 
Superintendent of Documents, Government 
Printing Office, Washington 25, D.O., at cost 
thereof as determined by the Public Printer 
plus 50 percent: Provided, That a discount of 
not to exceed 25 percent may be allowed to 
authorized bookdealers and quantity pur- 
chasers, but such printing shall not inter- 
fere with the prompt execution of work for 
the Government. The Superintendent of 
Documents shall prescribe the terms and 
conditions under which he may authorize 
the resale of Government publications by 
bookdealers, and he may designate any Gov- 
ernment officer his agent for the sale of Goy- 
ernment publications under such regulations 
as shall be agreed upon by the Superintend- 
ent of Documents and the head of the re- 
spective department or establishment of the 
Government (U.S. Code, title 44, sec, 72a, 
Supp. 2). 


LAWS RELATIVE TO THE PRINTING OF 
DOCUMENTS 


Either House may order the printing of a 
document not already provided for by law, 
but only when the same shall be accompa- 
nied by an estimate from the Public Printer 
as to the probable cost thereof. Any execu- 
tive department, bureau, board or independ- 
ent office of the Government submitting re- 
ports or documents In response to inquiries 
from Congress shall submit therewith an 
estimate of the probable cost of printing the 
usual number. Nothing in this section re- 
lating to estimates shall apply to reports or 
documents not exceeding 50 pages (U.S. 
Code, title 44, sec. 140, p. 1938). 

Resolutions for printing extra copies, when 
presented to either House, shall be referred 
immediately to the Committee on House 
Administration of the House of Representa- 
tives or the Committee on Rules and Admin- 
istration of the Senate, who, in making their 
report, shall give the probable cost of the 
proposed printing upon the estimate of the 
Public Printer, and no extra copies shall be 
printed before such committee has reported 
(U.S. Code, title 44, sec. 133, p. 1937) .- 


The Congress and America’s Future: 
Report of the 26th American Assembly 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ABRAHAM J. MULTER 


or NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, January 21, 1965 


Mr. MULTER. Mr. Speaker, last fall 
a group of distinguished Americans 
gathered at Arden House, Harriman, 
N.Y., for the 26th American Assembly. 
Since 1950 Columbia University has 
sponsored symposiums where a group 
can spend a few days in the seclusion 
of this beautiful setting and discuss the 
issues of concern to our Nation. My 
personal participation in these discus- 
sions causes me to believe they have 
great value in lending direction to pol- 
icymaking agencies of our Government. 
The American Assembly recommenda- 
tions are always the result of careful and 
thoughtful consideration on the part of 
the participants. 

The 26th study, conducted last Octo- 
ber 29 to November 1, was convened to 
review the functions and procedures of 
the Congress. The final report, which 
follows, makes recommendations which 
would, in the words of the report, “assure 
the continued vitality and effectiveness 
of the Congress of the United States.” 

Two of these recommendations this 
body has already acted upon: we have 
given the Speaker the power to call up 
for consideration any bill on which the 
Committee on Rules has failed to act for 
21 days. We have also provided that 
agreement to go to conference with the 
other body should be by majority vote of 
the House, without reference to the 
Committee on Rules. 

Other recommendations include two 
that I have urged for-many years: the 
first is home rule for the District of Co- 
lumbia. I have introduced legislation 


pose. Currently 

House Committee on the District of Co- 
lumbia are four bills of mine providing 
four approaches to divesting the Con- 
gress of this unnecessary and undemo- 
cratic responsibility. These bills are 
H.R. 628, H.R. 629, H.R. 630, and H.R. 
640. 

The second proposal which I have 
urged that we enact is a constitutional 
amendment providing 4-year terms for 
the Members of this House. I have in- 
troduced this legislation in each Congress 
since the 8ist Congress and hope that we 
will see it adopted in the near future. In 
the 89th Congress it is House Joint Res- 
olution 78, which has been referred to the 
Committee on the Judiciary. 
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I commend the report of the 26th 
American assembly to our colleagues, Mr. 
Speaker, and urge them to study its rec- 
ommendations carefully: 

THE CONGRESS AND AMERICA’S FUTURE 

PREFACE 


These pages contain the recommendations 
of a group of Americans of diverse pursuits 
and interests who met at Arden House, Har- 
riman, N.Y., October 29-November 1, 1964, to 
review the functions and procedures of the 
Congress of the United States. The meet- 
ing was convened by The American Assem- 
bly of Columbia University which conducts 
policy studies. “The Congress and Amer- 
ica’s Future” was the 26th study initiated 
by the Assembly. 

The recommendations were adopted by the 
Assembly in plenary session after 3 days of 
meetings in small discussion groups. As a 
nonpartisan, educational institution, the 
American Assembly takes no stand on the 
subjects it presents for public discussion. 
The same may be said of the Ford Founda- 
tion whose generosity made the entire 26th 
American Assembly possible. 

FINAL REPORT OF THE 26TH AMERICAN 
ASSEMBLY 


(Nore.—At the close of their discussions 
the participants in the 26th American As- 
sembly reviewed as a group the following 
statement. Although there was general 
agreement on the final report, it is not the 
practice of The American Assembly for par- 
ticipants to affix their signatures, and it 
should not be assumed that every participant 
necessarily subscribes to every recommenda- 
tion.) 

We have discussed what steps might be 
taken to assure the continued vitality and 
effectiveness of the Congress of the United 
States. We feel a respect for the values 
underlying the American system of repre- 
sentative government, in which the legisla- 
ture is crucial. We desire to see those values 
perpetuated and reflected in institutions that 
will protect free men and provide the capac- 
ity for effective government. 

Many of the problems of the Congress, and 
many of the criticisms and complaints di- 
rected at it, have roots in conditions affect- 
ing not only the United States but all rep- 
resentative governments, As these govern- 
ments have been obliged to meet the prob- 
lems created by industrialization and urbani- 
zation, complicated almost beyond measure 
by persistent and critical issues of foreign 
policy, representative bodies have confronted 
a troublesome situation. The matters that 
they consider are far more significant, nu- 
merous, and complex than those of their 
predecessors half a century ago. Little can 
be done to alter these conditions, but some- 
thing can be done to improve the capacity 
of the Institutions that must deal with them. 

These problems that the Congress shares 
with other parliamentary bodies are paral- 
leled by others that arise from distinctively 
American arrangements: the constitutional 
separation of President and Congress, the 
decentralizing effects of federalism, and the 
structure and practices of the House and 
Senate that frequently reflect long tradition 
and distinctive styles in our political life. 
One need not assume fundamental changes 
of a constitutional character tn order to con- 
clude that changes are both desirable and 


possible of achievement. In meeting these 
problems we may help to assure a Congress 
whose role in America’s future is vigorous 
and worthy of the respect of free and intelli- 
gent men. 

Three specific sets of convictions have 
guided our deliberations: 

1. The distinctive functions of the Congress 
must be maintained. Congress must retain 
and strengthen its capacity to bring critical 
political judgment to bear on the major is- 
sues of the day. Congress thus can func- 
tion more effectively in relation to the in- 
creasingly active role of the President and 
his executive associates in the initiation of 
legislative proposals. In consequence it will 
better reflect the broad wisdom available in 
our total political system. 

If the legislature is to perform this basic 
function, the Members of Congress must aiso 
continue to handle problems of their indi- 
vidual constituents. Such activities, far from 
being a handicap to the Congress, provide a 
sympathetic link between citizens and the 
bureaucracy. The must also main- 
tain its oversight of the decisions and ac- 
tions of executive officials. Both service to 
constituents and oversight of the executive 
agencies are subject to abuse, but their 
proper exercise is necessary to the American 
system. 

2. The vigor of the Congress as a legislative 
body and the effectiveness of our constitu- 
tional arrangements require that the Con- 
gress warrant and command the confidence 
and respect of the electorate. A Congress 
able and equipped to discharge its central 
functions rationally, expeditiously, and with 
integrity is essential to the survival of repre- 
sentative government in this country. 

3. If the Congress is to perform these func- 
tions well, ways must be found to strengthen 
the elected leadership in the House and Sen- 
ate—chiefly the Speaker and the floor lend- 
ers—and through that leadership to assure 
that the majority sentiment of the Congress 
is effectively expressed. Individuals or mi- 
norities in the legislature must not be per- 
mitted to frustrate the will of a majority, 
whether in a standing committee or in one 
or both of the Houses. 

This conviction is not inconsistent with a 
due regard to the rights of a minority or in 
conflict with the continuation and encour- 
agement of expertness in the standing com- 
mittees. Such competence is essential to 
the effectiveness of the Congress. But no 
single committee in either House can be as- 
signed a jurisdiction broad enough to achieve 
coordinated action in such complex areas as 
national security policy and national eco- 
nomic policy. If such action is to be achieved 
in the Congress, it should be accomplished 
through the central leadership. 

In support of these general convictions we 
recommend: 

1, The system of designating chairmen and 
ranking minority members of the standing 
committees on the basis of seniority must be 
modified. There is merit in the seniority 
principle, provided some choice is offered to 
the majority and minority parties in each 
House. We suggest that the choice be made 
either by the elected leaders in each House 
or by secret ballot in the caucuses of each 
party, in either case from among the three 
senior party members of each committee. 

2. No Senator or Representative should be 
permitted to become or to remain a commit- 
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tee chairman, Speaker, or floor leader after 
reaching the age of 70. This provision should 
not apply to incumbents. 

3. Any Representative or Senator should 
be permitted to retire on full pay after reach- 
ing the age of 70, provided that he has had 
at least 10 years of service in the Congress. 

4. The rules of the House should be 
amended to provide that signature of a dis- 
charge petition by 218 Members or by 150 
Members and the Speaker be sufficient to 
bring any bill out of committee and before 
the House. 

5. In the Senate the majority leader should 
be authorized to offer a motion designating 
any bill a major item of legislation. Adop- 
tion of this motion would require the com- 
mittee to which that bili had been assigned 
to report it to the Senate within 30 calendar 
days. 

6. The Rules Committee of the House must 
be at all times an instrument of the leader- 
ship of the House. To this end the Speaker 
might be restored to his position as chairman 
of the Committee. Alternatively, he might 
be given authority in each Congress to ap- 
point its majority members, including the 
chairman. At minimum, the Speaker of the 
House should be empowered to call up a spe- 
cial rule for the consideration of any bill 
which the Committee on Rules has falled 
to act for 21 calendar days. 

T. The Committee on Rules should have 
no part in determining whether a bill passed 
by the House should be sent to conference 
with the Senate. Agreement to conference 
and on instructions to conferees should be 
by majority vote on a privileged motion by 
the majority leader. 

8. Freedom of debate in a legislative body 
nas value, even at the cost of delay, but its 
abuse in the form of a filibuster exposes the 
Senate and the Government of the United 
States to ridicule and may dangerously delay 
action. Such tactics should be restrained so 
that a majority can act after a dissenting 
Minority has had adequate opportunity to 
be heard. 

The present cloture rule is inadequate for 
this purpose, At the least the Senate should 
amend its present rule to provide for the 
adoption of a cloture petition by three-fifths 
of those present and voting. 

9. At the start of each Congress a simple 
majority of the Senate should have the 
Power to adopt and amend its rules without 
Prejudice to the concept of the Senate as 
a continuing body for other purposes. 

10. Further to assure majority control of 
legislation, a majority of the Members from 
each House designated to serve on a con- 
ference committee should have indicated by 
their votes general agreement with the bill 
as passed by that House. 

11, Each Chamber should adopt and en- 
force effective procedures to protect the 
constitutional and other traditional rights 
of citizens called before its committees. 

12. The growing practice of requiring that 
administrative agencies obtain permission 
from or “come into agreement” with com- 
mittees or subcommittees of the Congress, 
or their chairmen, before taking action, ex- 
ceeds the proper bounds of congressional 
Oversight of administration and subverts 
Presidential responsibility. It grants arbi- 
trary power to chairman of committees or 
Subcommittees that is not subject to ac- 
Count. The practice should be abandoned. 

13. Campaign costs are excessive; require- 
Ments for reporting on contributions are 
ineffective; and existing ceilings on expendi- 
tures are unrealistic. The consequences too 
frequently are waste, deception, and cor- 
Tuption. To correct these evils: 

(a) Time on television and radio stations 
shouldbe made available by law to candi- 
dates for Congress. 

(b) Ceilings should be raised to realistic 
levels, but legislation governing campaign 
Contributions and expenditures should pro- 
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vide for full and prompt reporting to an 
agency designated by Congress responsible 
for complete disclosure. These reports 
should be public property, should be locally 
available, and should cover all receipts and 
expenditures on behalf of any candidate 
for the House or Senate in a primary or 
general election, 

(c) The income tax laws should be 
amended to encourage compaign contribu- 
tions by a larger number of persons, thus 
reducing candidates’ dependence on a small 
number of large donations. 

14. Respect for the Government requires 
respect for its individual officials. Each Sen- 
ator and Representative and all presidential 
appointees should be required to report an- 
nually their financial interests and the 
sources of their Income. 

Furthermore, the number of Members of 
the House and Senate holding Reserve com- 
missions in the military forces while serving 
in the Congress Is a cause for concern. We 
regard this practice as undesirable and of 
doubtful constitutionality. 

15. The standing committees in their spe- 
clalized jurisdiction serve the Congress well, 
but no adequate overview in Congress is 
taken of such large areas as national secu- 
rity policy and national economic policy. 
Responsibility for dealing with this difficult 
problem should lie with the elected leader- 
ship, and these leaders should be adequately 
staffed for this purpose. The executive per- 
formance in this area needs to be improved, 
but much more needs to be done on the leg- 
islative side. 

16. The Congress should divest itself of 
direct responsibility for the government of 
the District of Columbia. 

17. We agree with the recent decision of 
the Congress to increase salaries of Senators 
and Representatives, and we recommend that 
salaries, allowances, and staff services be kept 
at a level commensurate with the dignity 
and responsibilities of these offices. 

18. A majority of participants who consid- 
ered this report favor a 4-year term for the 
Members of the House of Representatives, 
with elections in the presidential years. 
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ABOUT THE AMERICAN ASSEMBLY 


The American Assembly was established by 
Dwight D. Eisenhower at Columbia Univer- 
sity in 1950. It holds nonpartisan assemblies 
of American leaders and publishes authorita- 
tive books to illuminate issues of U.S. policy. 

An affiliate of Columbia, with offices in the 
graduate school of business, the Assembly is 
a national, educational institution incorpo- 
rated under the State of New York. 

The Assembly seeks to provide information, 
stimulate discussion and evoke independent 
conclusions in matters of vital public 
interest. 

AMERICAN ASSEMBLY SESSIONS 


Currently two national programs are Ini- 
tiated each year. Authorities are retained to 
write background papers presenting essential 
data and defining the main issues in each 
subject. 

About 60 men and women representing a 
broad range of experience, competence, and 
American leadership meet for several days 
to discuss the Assembly topic and consider 
alterantives for national policy. 

All assemblies follow the same procedure. 
The b papers are sent to partici- 
pants in advance of the assembly. The As- 
sembly meets in small groups for four or five 
lengthy periods, All groups use the same 
agenda, At the close of these informal ses- 
sions participants adopt in plenary session a 
final report of findings and recommenda- 
tions. 

Regional, State, and local assemblies are 
held in every major area of the United States, 
A number have already been scheduled, fol- 
lowing the national session at Arden House, 
on The Congress and America’s Future“ 
with Occidental College, Tulane University, 
George Washington University, the Univer- 
sity of Oregon, and the U.S. Alr Force Acad- 
emy. 

Assemblies have also been held in Canada, 
Europe, Asia, Latin America. Over 70 insti- 
Satoni have cosponsored one or more assem- 

lies. 
AMERICAN ASSENBLY BOOKS 


The background papers for each Assembly 
program are published in paper and hard 
cover editions for use by individuals, u- 
braries, businesses, public agencies, nongov- 
ernmental organizations, educational insti- 
tuitions, discussion, and service groups. In 
this way the deliberations of Assembly ses- 
sions are continued and extended. 

The background papers for the 26th Amer- 
ican Assembly will be published under the 
title, The Congress and America’s Future,” 
by Prentice-Hall, Inc. 


ARDEN HOUSE 


Home of the American Assembly and scene 
of the national sessions is Arden House, 
which was given to Columbia University in 
1950 by W. Averell Harriman. E. Roland 
Harriman joined his brother in contributing 
toward adaptation of the property for con- 
ference purposes. 
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Arden House is a distinguished conference 
center. It is self-supporting and operates 
throughout the year for use by organizations 
with educational objectives. The American 
Assembly Is a tenant of this Columbia Uni- 
versity facility only during assembly sessions. 

THE AMERICAN ASSEMBLY: COLUMBIA 
UNIVERSITY 

Trustees: Dwight D. Eisenhower, honorary 
chairman, Pennsylvania; Arthur G. Altschul,‘ 
New York; William Benton, Connecticut; 
Courtney C. Brown, ex-officio, New York; 
William P. Bundy, Washington, D.C.; John 
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Marriner S. Eccles, Utah; Thomas K. Fin- 
letter, New York; Alfred M. Gruenther, Ne- 
braska; W. Averell Harriman, New York; H. J. 
Heinz II, Pennsylvania; Oveta Culp Hobby, 
Texas: Grayson Kirk, ex-officio, New York; 
Allan B. Kline, Ilinois; Leonard F, McCol- 
lum, Texas; Don G. Mitchell, New Jersey; 
Clifford C. Nelson, ex-officio, New Jersey; Ro- 
bert W. Woodruff, Georgia; Henry M. Wriston, 
ex-officio, Rhode Island. 

Officers: Henry M. Wriston, chairman; Clif- 
ford C. Nelson, president; Paul M. Eisele, 
secretary; Olive B. Haycox, treasurer; Mary 
M. McLeod, assistant to the president. 


Trustees elect. 


Salute to Jefferson County Mounted 
Sheriff's Posse 
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or 


HON. ROY H. McVICKER 


OF COLORADO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, January 21, 1965 


Mr. McVICKER. Mr. Speaker, I 
should like to express my appreciation 
and that of the Congress to the Jefferson 
County Mounted Sheriff’s Posse for the 
splendid manner in which they repre- 
sented my home State of Colorado in the 
inaugural parade. : 

I should like to point out that this is 
not just a ceremonial group, but an ac- 
tive working posse, which has performed 
with great valor and selflessness for 
many years in search and rescue opera- 
tions. It is composed of business and 
professional men, all of whom are expert 
horsemen and dedicated public servants. 
One condition of their membership in 
this organization is that they hold them- 
selves available on 1 hour’s notice for 
whatever service they may be called upon 
to render. r 

A hearty “Well done” to the following 
posse members who rode in the parade: 
Sheriff Harold Bray, Capt. John P. 
Chumbley, Lt. William Dillon, Lt. James 
Wildman, Lt. Robert Clark, WO Lester 
Longbrook, WO C. M. Pike, Jr., Ernest 
Benzie, William Brantley, Robert Bur- 
dick, Don Burleson, Richard Cox, Leland 
Good, Jack Gregg, John Humphreys, Dr. 
John Makris, Wayne McConnell, John 
Nelson, Dean O’Brien, Walter O'Hara, 
Dick Perkins, Kermit Reasoner, Richard 
Ritchie, Art Schrieber, Darrell J. Skel- 
ton, Charles Strong, Frank Strong, Enos 
Wilson, Fletcher Wood, and John Wood, 
Jr. 
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HON. RICHARD T. HANNA 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, January 21, 1965 


Mr. HANNA. Mr. Speaker, as one 
Member of this great representative body 
and one who joins his many colleagues 
in their dedication and service to demo- 
cratic representation as a form of gov- 
ernment, I am singularly concerned in 
our time with the need to protect a high 
level of confidence in the American sys- 
tem. One tact which has been pursued 
by those not so devoted to our demo- 
cratic Republic has been to play heavily 
on recent publicity regarding conflicts 
of interest in the Congress. We need to 
soon earnestly and effectively turn our 
considerations to adopting sensible pro- 
cedures which will allay public concern 
and remove from the arsenal of extrem- 
ists this weapon with which they have so 
successfully assaulted the democratic 
processes and injured public confidence. 

No article has been spoken with more 
erudition or wisdom on this subject than 
the one by Lewis L. Strauss, which ap- 
peared in a recent issue of the California 
Management Review. I commend it to 
the membership and, with unanimous 
consent, the discourse appears herein 
below: 

CONFLICT OF INTEREST 
(By Lewis L. Strauss) * 

Diagonally across Pennsylvania Avenue 
from the White House stands Blair House— 
a dignified, antebellum residence, now used 
to lodge emperors, kings, and the very im- 
portant persons who are guests of the Presi- 
dent of the United States. On the morning 
of April 18, 1861, it was still a private home 
and its elderly owner, Francis Preston Blair, 
Sr., waited in his living room to receive a 
visitor from the southern shore of the 
Potomac. Mr, Blair was a friend of the new 
President, Mr. Lincoln, who had just en- 
trusted him with a task of such importance 
that he had sent an urgent message across 
the river, to Arlington, to a colonel of the 
Ist US. Cavalry. That officer, Robert E. 
Lee, after service in Texas, was enjoying a 
reunion with his family. 

Responding to the summons, Colonel Lee 
arrived on horseback and, giving his bridle 
to the waiting stable boy, mounted the high 
steps to the vestibule, Amenities disposed 
of, the two men were soon seated behind 
closed doors and Mr. Blair came to the point. 
A large army, he said, was to be raised im- 
mediately to enforce Federal law and pre- 
Serve the Union. President Lincoln, ac- 
quainted with Colonel Lee's outstanding rec- 
ord, had authorized Mr, Blair to inquire if the 
Colonel would accept the command of that 
army. 

Lee was taken completely by surprise—S? 
much so that when Blair finished speaking 
he may well have pictured himself in com- 
mand of the largest army the United States 
had ever put into the fleld, Certainly, that 
opportunity would consummate the umbition 
of a professional soldier. Moreover, he 
opposed to secession. He deplored the Insti- 
tution of slavery and much earlier had 1 
his own slaves. He believed in the Nation ta 
which he had given 25 years of service an 
which his father, as one of General Washing- 
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ton's most brilliant officers, had helped to 
establish. All of his personal interests clearly 
lay in prompt acceptance of the historic offer. 

But as Lee saw his personal interests, they 
were in conflict with the interests of Vir- 
ginia. Long before, in conversation with a 

< friend, he had said, “If the Union is dissolved 
and the Government disrupted, I shall return 
to Virginia and share the miseries of her 
people.” He thus decided—‘instinctively” 
(wrote Douglas Freeman)—what duty re- 
quired of him. The allurement of supreme 
command and all that went with it did not 
tempt him to equivocate. Without request- 
ing time to consider or even yielding to 
Blair's persuasion and entreaty that he do 
B0, Lee declined, “as candidly and courte- 
ously” as he could. 

Immediately he crossed Pennsylvania’ Ave- 
nue to visit his aging commander, Gen. 
Winfield Scott whom he revered and, in due 
Course, would have succeeded. General 
Scott, knowing Lee to be the ablest officer 
in the service, exerted his enormous influence 
to change Lee's mind. At the end of the 
interview, the old soldier, deeply moved, said, 
“Lee, you have made the greatest mistake of 
your life, but I feared it would be so.” 

Lee’s sword was put at the service of his 
beloved State. Instead of supreme com- 
mand of the Armies of the Union, he ac- 
cepted a post which was third in seniority 
in the Confederacy. Instead of financial 
security, he knew full well that confiscation 
of Arlington and his other property was 
inevitable. His own interests of every 
kind—of every kind, that is, except prin- 
ciple, as he saw principle—were subordi- 
nated without hesitation. He solved the 
Conflict between his interests and his duty 
by a code so noble that even in the pas- 
Sions of war, his foes admired him for it. 

I begin with this incident because the 
Words “conflict of interest” have acquired 
an unsavory overtone due to the misappre- 
hension that such conflicts are too often 
resolved against the public interest. Con- 
filcts of interest are, of course, an in- 
€scapable part of life and almost any in- 
terest of any man may collide with another 
of his interests. As I use the expression 
‘n this article, it is focused to mean the 
interest of the public official in the dis- 
charge of his duty on the one hand, and 
On the other hand, his interest in his private 
affairs. 

That type of conflict of interest is pe- 
Culiarly an affliction of democracy. In auto- 
Cratic societies the interest of the ruler 
involved no conflict whatever. He made 
the laws naturally to further his own ends. 
It became clearer with the growth of the 
idea of the commonwealth that the public 
interest and the interest of the governing 
individuals were frequently adverse. 

Conflict of interest was chosen for the 
lecture upon which this article is based 
before the dealings of the secretary to the 
Senate majority had come to attention in 
Washington and later been sealed away from 
Public view in a maneuver which the New 
York Times editorially characterized as “the 
Senate itself taking the fifth.” According- 
ly, the general observations on conflict of 
in are not generated by the Baker 
Case and, since there has not been a ju- 
dicial exploration of it, any connection be- 
tween my observations and the persons who 
have been mentioned is, as the familiar 
literary disavowul expresses it, purely co- 
incidental.” 

A HISTORICAL PROBLEM 

Conflict of interest is not a modern 
Phenomenon. There was the warning two 
Millennia ago in the Sermon on the Mount 
Ceainst serving two masters. Early in our 
Own history, the first Congress took official 
notice of the possibility of a conflict and 

€ndeavored to remove one temptation to 
it. Thus, despite the eminence and the 
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Teputation for probity of Alexander Hamil- 
ton, it was written into our laws that the 


others, 
any securities of the United States or of any 
State or be engaged in trade or commerce 
or own any part of any seagoing vessels. 
I can find no record that Hamilton or any 
Secretary of the Treasury after him ob- 
jected that this was a reflection upon his 
judgment or his trustworthiness. 

In the days when this became part of our 
Federal code, our economy was very simple, 
Today, by contrast, the Secretaries. of sev- 
eral of the executive departments and the 
heads of independent executive agencies such 
as AEC and NASA each deal with many times 
the annual fiscal responsibility of the early 
Secretaries of the Treasury. Congress has 
gone further than the Treasury Department, 
however, in solicitude to see that temptation 
is removed from the path of the executive 
branch of Government. For some executive 
posts, the business or professional men who 
respond to a Presidential call to duty have 
found it expected of them to expose the list 
of their investments and the nature and 
sources of their income. Many doubtless 
dislike intensely the invasion of privacy, 
though it is doubtful that any man refuses 
high public office for that reason alone. In 
recent years, men accepting a call to several 
executive positions have been required to 
dispose of certain of their holdings and 
at large financial sacrifice. There have been 
some who, to avoid any presumption of con- 
flict of interest, have simply sold or given 
away equity holdings representing a lifetime 
of work. More recently, it has become the 
custom to offer to place such holdings with a 
trustee who makes the decisions associated 
with ownership without consulting the own- 
er. The Congress has evidenced some dis- 
position in a few cases to accept this in 
lieu of actual divestment, although the first 
Congress barred this method of holding Fed- 
eral securities to the Secretary of the Treas- 
ury, and the law is stilt on the books. 

Judges observe a rigid code of their own 
devising. An incident in that area dramati- 
cally demonstrates a judicial resolution of 
conflict of interest, In 1929, President Hoo- 
ver asked me to inquire whether a prominent 
lawyer, with whom he was unacquainted 
but who enjoyed a distinguished reputation, 
would accept a Federal district judgeship if 
it were offered. I called the man and asked 
the question. He was silent for a few mo- 
ments and then said: “Of course, that would 
be the culmination of my ambition, but if I 
do it, I'll need to sell all my investments. 
They are mainly in the shares of companies 
in this area and those companies are the 
plaintiffs or defendants in most of the cases 
that ordinarily come before that court. Also, 
I would have to pay a large gains tax. But 
I suppose I can’t let those personal things 
interfere. Tell the President I will be greatly 
honored if he should select me.” 

The President did select him and the man 
sold his portfolio. That was about 60 days 
before the great panic of 1929 and he liquidat- 
ed his portfolio at what turned out to be 
the top of the market. Virtue, of course, is 
its own reward, though the delivery is not 
always so prompt as in this instance. 


ESTABLISHMENT OF SEC 


In the early months of the Franklin D. 
Roosevelt administration, the Government 
concerned itself with conflicts of interest in 
the business community, and the Securities 
and Exchange Commission was established. 
One of its functions was to protect stock- 
holders in private companies from officers and 
directors who were assumed to be vulnerable 
to temptation because they normally pos- 
sessed knowledge of the affairs of a company 
sooner than the great body of shareholders. 
Thus, depending upon whether their knowl- 
edge was of favorable or unfavorable factors, 
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these men, by buying or selling stock, could— 
if so minded—profit at the expense of the 
shareholders they were representing. The 
law met this situation by providing for full 
public disclosure. Prompt reporting of pur- 
chases or sales of company securities was re- 
quired of all officers and directors. Profits, 
if they were improperly realized, were for the 
benefit of the company—not the individual. 
At the time many men felt it an invasion of 
privacy to have to report transactions in se- 
curities of companies which they directed; 
but over the years it has become routine, and 
today few would be found to criticize it as 
unfair or fail to agree that it has operated 
to deter conflicts of interest. 

Congress has also gone to considerable 
lengths to protect retired officers of the mili- 
tary services from the temptation of conflict 
of interest. This has been effected by bar- 
ring them from certain kinds of employment. 
(For some reason not explained to me, stric- 
tures are more severe on retired Navy and 
Marine officers than on other branches of the 
service. Naturally, I feel sad about this dis- 
crimination.) 

CONGRESSIONAL PRACTICES 

During the years that Congress has been 
occupied in eliminating conflict of interest, 
insofar as possible, from business, from the 
retired Military Establishment, and from the 
executive and judiciary branches of the Gov- 
ernment, it has neglected its own defense 
against criticism. Senator MAURINE NEU- 
BERGER says that has been wink- 
ing at the questionable practices of its own 
Members.” This is a choice of words that 
oniy a Member of Congress may fee] privi- 
leged to use. I only quote Senator NEU- 
BERGER. 

It is a fact that a few Members of Con- 
gress have voluntarily filed statements of 
their holdings and income, and others have 
spoken approvingly on the subject. One has 
written that “a Senator might sit on the 
Agriculture Committee, which writes farm 
legislation involving billions in crop sub- 
sidies, but the public would be completely 
unaware of whether or not he is speculating 
in commodity futures.” Or a Congressman 
or Senator might sit on the Interstate Com- 
merce Commtitee, which is concerned with 
the licensing of radio and television stations. 
The Congressman or Senator, unknown to 
the public, might have a large ownership in 
such a facility and be anxious to maintain a 
monopoly position for it. And it has not 
been long since two former Congressmen 
were convicted of trying to influence the 
Department of Justice to drop mail-fraud 
charges against a man with whom they were 
associated in business, Such isolated in- 
stances do not give a true picture of condi- 
tions in the legislative branch, but they exist 
or existed. They are not more isolated 
events, however—weight given to numbers— 
than the instances of clandestine profit- 
making in the business world at the ex- 
pense of shareholders, which gave birth to 
the SEC. 

As a people, we are not very much exercised 
about conflict of interest. It temporarily 
outrages us when exposed, but it has never 
aroused us for long. Our major preoccupa- 
tion with the dangers of communism over- 
shadows other conce; y since we 
have awakened to the fact that it is Soviet 
policy to export Marxism to the world and 
that the Soviet neoplasm has established 
metastases in our own hemisphere. Our pre- 
occupation with such alien threats has be- 
fogged awareness of dangers from domestic 
adversaries. The loss of public confidence in 
the integrity of the democratic process arising 
from conflict of interest is a great and im- 
minent danger. 

Democracy has not existed long enough to 


pends upon continuous confidence of the 
people. Conditions which undermine con- 
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fidence can be just as fatal to the structure 
of democracy as frontal attack from some 
other political system. Threats from beyond 
our borders are more readily perceived and 
enlist a more prompt and unified resistance. 
By contrast, internal erosion and decay can 
be so impalpable, so covert and ingratiat- 
ing, and so seemingly compatible with our 
institutions, that the damage is done before 
we become aware of it. 

Democracy is just not foolproof. While 
it is the best system men have devised, it 
is not safe from human frailty. That often- 
quoted observer of the 1840's, Alexis de 
Tocqueville, whose predictions about our 
future have a much better batting aver- 
age for accuracy than those of most latter- 
day prognosticators, surveyed the virtues and 
vices of our new order with an unpartisan 
eye. He saw the specter of future conflicts of 
interests as the greatest single threat to the 
permanence of the noble structure, 


DE TOCQUEVILLE’S PREDICTION 


First among these conflicts he placed the 
eligibility of the President himself for un- 
limited self-succession. At the time that he 
wrote, there had been but seven Presidents, 
only three of whom, besides the great Wash- 
ington, had served a second term. The two- 
term limitation had barely received the sanc- 
tion of the “unbreakable tradition’ which 
was to be its status for the next hundred 
years. De Tocqueville feared the particular 
conflict of interest which would ensue when a 
President, bent upon the retention of author- 
ity for his own ends or, persuaded by his cour- 
tiers that he alone was unique and indis- 
pensable to the nation, might use the vast 
powers of his office to perpetuate his tenure. 
He wrote: “It may be asked whether the leg- 
islators of the United States did right or 
wrong in allowing the reelection of the Pres- 
ident. It seems at first sight contrary to all 
reason to prevent the head of the executive 
power from being reelected * * * . A law pre- 
venting the reelection of the chief magistrate 
would deprive the citizens of the services of 
a man at the very time when he has shown 
his ability in conducting its affairs * * * . 
But if these arguments are strong, perhaps 
still more reasons may be advanced 
against them. Intrigue and corruption are 
the natural defects of elective government; 
but when the head of the state can be re- 
elected, these evils rise to a great height and 
compromise the very existence of the coun- 
try * * a simple candidate * * must nec- 
essarily be limited to a narrow sphere; but 
when the chief magistrate enters the lists, he 
borrows the strength of the government for 
his own purposes * *. The success of his 
election is his first concern. All laws and all 
the negotiations he undertakes are to him 
nothing more than electioneering schemes; 
places become the reward of services ren- 
dered, not to the nation but to its chief.” 

This was a preview of a conflict of interest 
which did not surface for a century. Then 
after a President's fourth election, the Nation 
solemnly decided that the conflict had best 
never occur again. Within 2 years of Mr. 
Roosevelt's death, both Houses of the Con- 
gress had approved a resolution which, rati- 
fied by the States, became the 22d amend- 
ment to the Constitution. Thus, an attempt 
was made by the highest law to prevent con- 
flict of interest at an echelon in which, by em- 
ploying a program to “spend and spend and 
elect and elect,” a presidential dynasty might 
perpetuate itself. 

UNCHALLENGED CONFLICT 


But the elective office of the presidency 
is nearly unique in the executive branch, 
Most of the elective offices are in the legis- 
lative branch. Incumbents to elective office 
may be returned with no limitation save 
mortality and no criteria as to fitness (other 
than age) beyond popularity with constitu- 
ents. On the other hand, the attitude of 
the legislative branch toward the executive 
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branch in respect to conflicts of interest 18 
one of stern probation. The possibility that 
appointed servants of the people are morally 
weaker vessels than those who are elected 
to office is treated as a fact of life. Senator 
Eucene McCarTHY is quoted on the subject: 

“It is within the executive departments 
and in the independent regulatory agencies 
that the most serious problems arise, and it 
is in these offices that conflict between public 
duty and private interest is most likely to 
occur and most likely to go undiscovered or 
unchallenged.” 

This is a startling observation. Consider 
the fact that the executive agencies are sub- 
ject to surveillance by the legislative branch. 
They are continuously called upon by the 
legislative branch for testimony; they are 
occasionally and vigorously investigated; and 
they are frequently and thoroughly audited. 
The large and competent staff of the Gen- 
eral Accounting Office is an arm of the 
Congress to look into every aspect of execu- 
tive performance, and it does a complete 
and impartial job. From time to time in the 
vast executive bureaucracy, the GAO turns 
up evidence of incompetence, waste, and 
stupidity, but rarely of wrongdoing. I say 
“rarely” since, in view of the large number 
of persons involved, the occurrence of wrong 
resolutions of conflicts of interest are aston- 
ishingly few. Considering that there are 
over 2.5 million Government employees (ex- 
cluding the military) and nearly 2,000 de- 
partments, bureaus, commissions, and agen- 
cies, the record hardly supports the Senator's 
charge. 

The legislative branch, on the other hand, 
is also subject to conflict between public 
duty and private interest. It properly insists 
on knowing whatever is done or planned to 
be done by the executive departments and 
agencies well before such matters become 
public knowledge. This advance informa- 
tion is potentially just as fraught with temp- 
tation for the legislative as the executive 
branch. If conflicts between the private 
interest of a Member of the Congress and 
the public good are resolved by the individ- 
ual in his own favor, they are far more likely 
to go undiscovered or unchallenged, since 
there is no watchdog or auditor for the legis- 
lative branch. 

To balance this, it is widely believed that 
improper conduct by elected officials is cor- 
rected at the polls, But this seldom occurs. 
Preelection charges that an incumbent is 
untrustworthy are usually attributed to the 
exaggeration and hyperbole of political cam- 
paigning. There are, of course, instances 
where censure or condemnation of a fellow 
Member has been voted in one or the other 
Houses of Congress itself, but such occasions 
are excessively rare. Somewhat less rare are 
the instances where men have been returned 
to Congress in spite of a criminal record. 
An instance not very long ago was a reelec- 
tion while the candidate was actually in 
prison serving a sentence for income-tax 
evasion—that is to say, for evading the taxes 
which he himself helped to impose upon his 
fellow citizens. 

In short, moral indignation expressed 
through the ballot is not a dependable 
means of eliminating elected officials whose 
standards have proved unequal to the 
temptations they encounter This loss of 
critical capacity becomes conspicuous during 
elections. James McGregor Burns, writing 
about former Mayor Curley of Boston, noted 
that: “His brushes with the law never seemed 
to hurt his standing among his large per- 
sonal following; perhaps they strengthened 
his standing. One of his most enthusiastic 
receptions * * * came on his return from 
prison * * *. I have never known a voter 
to turn against a man he personally knows 
and likes because of his known violation of 
norms of conduct. The capacity to rational- 
ize is a mighty thing.” 

A further rationalization runs to the effect 
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that untrustworthiness in the legislative 
branch is just a result of the fact that the 
voters get the kind of representation they 
deserve. This is perhaps true enough viewed 
from the point of elections for local office. 
But a Senator or Congressman, elected to 
office by the local vote of a State or a con- 
gressional district, becomes part of a national 
legislative body which deals with the welfare 
of people in States which had no responsi- 
bility for thelr selection. 

Congress exercises part of its responsibility 
by legislating the moral climate in which the 
executive branch resolves its conflicts of in- 
terest. After months of hearings and debate, 
the Congress enacted Public Law 585 in 1946. 
This was a revolutionary piece of legislation 
since, for the first time in history, it dealt 
with atomic energy. The law established the 
commission of five men to carry out the pur- 
poses of the act. Their appointments were 
to be made by the President, with Senate 
advice and consent as usual, but the law goes 
on to stipulate that “no member of the Com- 
mission shall engage in any other business, 
vocation, or employment than that of serv- 
ing as a member of the Commission.” In 
effect, the Congress said to these men: “You 
will be dealing with the expenditure of bil- 
lions of Federal funds; you will be buying 
uranium, which is a Government monopoly 
and the producers will have no voice as to 
price but must take what you pay; you will 
have control by condemnation of vast areas 
of land; and you will be hiring scores of thou- 
sands of men and women; building factories, 
reactors, and laboratories; and establishing 
living conditions in large communities We 
want to remove temptation from you. We 
want to be sure that no business, vocation, 
or other employment you have ever had will 
present you with a conflict between your 
private interests and the public weal,” 

Some excellent men invited by Presidents 
of the United States to join the Atomic En- 
ergy Commission have declined, but I never 
knew of anyone who refused because of this 
part of the law. I thought it was a good 
provision in 1946, and nothing has changed 
my view in that regard. 


To carry this principle into the work of 
the Commission personnel, we prepared and 
published during my chairmanship a manual 
on conflict of interest for the guidance of 
employees and consultants. It laid down 
precise ground rules. A committee of the 
Association of the Bar of the City of New 
York, in a study of conflict of interest and 
the Federal service, stated that “the AEC 
has been notably sensitive to the problem 
of preventing conflicts of interest from 
arising.” Incidentally, the code which we 
prescribed never made it difficult for us to 
find good men willing to abide by it in order 
to serye their country. 

This study by the bar association was 
limited, however, to the executive branch 
of Government. It briefly noted the special 
sensitivity of the judicial branch (Ita practice 
of self-disqualification setting it apart from 
the other two branches) and its deservedly 
high reputation. But excluded from the bar 
association study, except by reference, was 
the legislative branch. The study cited & 
rule of the House which calls for Congress- 
men to disquality themselves from voting in 
certain limited situations of personal in- 
terest but noted that the disqualification is 
seldom invoked and is unenforceable. The 
Senate has no corresponding formal rule, 
though some Senators have disqualified 
themselves in committee. The study con- 
cluded with a recommendation that an in- 
dependent survey of confiict-of-Interest 
problems as affecting the Congress should be 
undertaken at some future time. 

In what degree should the ethical problems 
of Congress differ from those of ordinary 
private citizens in the conduct of thelr busi- 
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ness, or from the problems of executives of 
the Government in the fulfillment of their 
duties? Is there justification for a different, 
a double standard? A legislator, replying to 
such a question, recently expressed the view 
that a requirement for relevant disclosures 
by Members of Congress would make them 
second-class citizens. It seems odd that the 
Senate demands second-class citizens, in this 
sense, to conduct the Nation's business. The 
bar association report concludes: “The Con- 
gressman's representative status lies at the 
heart ot the matter * . As a Representa- 
tive, he is often supposed to represent a par- 
ticular economic group and in many In- 
stances, his own economic self-interest is 
closely tied to that group * * *. It is com- 
mon to talk of the farm bloc or the silver Sen- 
ator. We would think odd a fishing-State 
Congressman who was not mindful of the 
interest of the fishing industry—though he 
may be in the fishing business himself * * +, 
Sterile application of an abstract rule against 
acting in situations involving self-interest 
would prevent the farmer-Senator from vot- 
ing on farm legislation or the Negro Congress- 
man from speaking on civil rights bills.” 

Commenting.on this part of the report, 
Arthur Krock, the ed dean of 
Washington correspondents, concluded that: 
“Accordingly, the men on Capitol Hill have 
to be taken largely on trust, and this, of 
course, ls precisely what has been hurt the 
most in the Baker case.” 

Lindsay Warren, who for many years was 
Comptroller General of the United States, 
testified before a congressional committee 
on the subject of taking men on trust. He 
represents the extreme of disillusionment, 
and he makes no distinction in this state- 
ment between legislators and administra- 
tors: 

“For a long time I thought that no code of 
ethics or morals would insure a high stand- 
ard of conduct of the Government's business. 
I felt that moral integrity is something in- 
nate, the result of @ person’s conscience, up- 
bringing, and education, and not something 
controllable by legislation, no matter how 
rigid * *. However, the things I have 
seen in my 25 years in Washington, especially 
the shocking disclosures of the war and post- 
War period, haye made me more receptive to 
an official moral code. In the first place, I 
no longer feel that we can rely on the moral 
training of all those who come into or deal 
with the Government.” 

A country as rich as ours can probably 
afford the intrinsic losses that occur when 
conflicts of interest are wrongly resolved. 
They are minuscule compared to our re- 
sources. But the question is whether any 
government can afford the contagion of 
moral lapses in high places. De Tocqueville 
also foresaw our future as involving this 
consideration: 

“A state may survive the influence of a 
host of bad laws and the mischief they cause 
is frequently exaggerated * * * but a canker 
within must prove fatal in the end, although 
its bad consequences may not be imme- 
diately percelv: * * *, In à democracy, 
private citizens see a man of their own rank 
in life, who rises from that obscure position, 
and who becomes possessed of riches and 
of power in a few years; the spectacle excites 
their surprise and their envy, and they are 
led to inquire how the person who was yes- 
terday their equal is today their ruler. To 
attribute his rise to his talents or his vir- 
tues is unpleasant; for it is tacitly to ac- 
knowledge that they themselves are less vir- 
tuous and less talented than he was. They 
are therefore led (and not infrequently their 
conjecture is a correct one) to impute his 
success mainly to some of his defects; and an 
odious mixture is thus formed of the ideas 
of turpitude and power, unworthiness and 
success.” 

In sum, he is saying that a bad example is 
likely to be followed by other men when they 
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see evidences of great financial gain by venal 
men in high station. 

Following an investigation of the Recon- 
struction Finance Corporation some years 
ago, Senator FuLsrRIGHT commented: “As our 
study of the RFC progressed, we were con- 
fronted more and more with problems of 
ethical conduct * * *. How do we deal 
with those who under the guise of friendship 
accept favors which offend the spirit of the 
law, but do not violate the letter??? 
One of the most disturbing aspects of this 
problem of moral conduct is the revelation 
that, among so many influential people, 
morality has become identical with legality.” 

Alexander Hamilton had an answer. Writ- 
ing in the Federalist, he said: “The aim of 
every political constitution is, or ought to 
be, first to obtain for rulers men who possess 
most wisdom to discern, and most virtue to 
pursue, the common good of society; and in 
the next place, to take the most effectual 
precautions for keeping them virtuous." 

PUBLIC DISCLOSURE NECESSARY 


The most effectual precautions for keeping 
men virtuous in business or government are 
laws, regulations, and codes of conduct re- 
quiring full public disclosure. These at first 
impression seem distasteful; yet men who 
aspire to careers where the property, welfare, 
and even the lives of their fellow citizens 
are to be governed by them (and where 
great honor and recognition are the expected 
and deserved meed for duty well performed) 
ought not be reluctant to bear the scrutiny 
of those who have delegated authority to 
them. 

Disclosures are painful if only because they 
are an Invasion of privacy, and privacy is a 
precious thing. Yet every one of us strips 
to the buff for the Internal Revenue collector. 
We know that it costs money to run a great 
government and we pay those costs not only 
with part of our income but with part of our 
privacy as well. The man who has nothing 
he feels compelled to hide ought not be em- 
barrassed by disclosure. 

In 1958, President Johnson, then leader of 
the Senate majority, placed in the CONGRES- 
SIONAL RECORD the text of a concurrent reso- 
lution designed “as a guide to all who are 
privileged to be part of the Government 
service.” It was to apply to “every servant 
of the public whether he be the President, 
a Member of Congress, a lifelong career em- 
ployee, or an employee engaged only on a 
temporary basis.“ It related to a code of 
principles that was to apply to all—not Just 
to some and not to others. “There is no room 
in a great d such as ours for any 
set of double standards,” he concluded. 

KENNEDY'S MESSAGE 


Three years later, in pina President Ken- 
nedy, in a message to the stated 
that high ethical standards can be main- 
tained only if the leaders of Government 
provide a personal example of dedication to 
the public service * . Their own con- 
duct must be above reproach * * *, 
often be difficult to assess the propriety of 
particular actions.” 

He then added these words: “Honest dis- 
closure will often be the surest solution, for 
the public will understand good-faith efforts 
to ayoid improper use of public office when 
they are kept informed.” 

Honest disclosure makes it unnecessary to 
draft a code which would have to cover every 
conceivable contingency. Disclosure can 
only come about, however, through action by 
the legislative branch itself. The parlia- 
mentary system is under attack today in 
many parts of the world. As citizens, we 
have a vital interest in defending it. It 
should also defend itself. 

In a world facing the trilemma of exhaus- 
tion of natural resources, overpopulation, and 
nuclear war, the evils of conflict of interest 
appear de minimis, Yet protection against 
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these three calamities will depend upon the 
maintenance of government supported by 
citizens with respect for the men they have 
put in authority. A people who grow cyni- 
cal of the good faith of their leaders will be 
in a bad way to take the bold and intelligent 
actions essential to survival, 
REFERENCES 
This article is based on the Bley Stein Me- 
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Mr. ANNUNZIO. Mr. Speaker, at the 
request of Mr. Frank McCallister, direc- 
tor, labor education division, Roosevelt 
University in Chicago, I ask unanimous 
consent to have printed in the Appendix 
of the Recorp a thought-provoking arti- 
cle written by Rabbi David Polish, Beth 
Emet Temple, Evanston, Il. 
The article follows: 
A ToPpsy-Turvy WORLD 


There is a world out in space which Is an 
exact duplicate of our own. It is populated 
with men and women like ourselves. They 
live in countries e our own. They con- 
duct business | raise families. They live 
under various economies and ents, 
and are divided into different national, re- 
ligious, and racial groups. They differ in 
only one respect. In each country there is a 
pathological obsession with human welfare. 
As a result, over 60 percent of the national 
budgets are devoted to a compulsive and 
hysterical desire toward sheltering life from 
the normal ravages of human existence 
which we accept more stoically. Billions of 
dollars are spent by governments on the con- 
quest of disease. Over the years, nations 
have poured their resources into medical re- 
search, and today no cancer, no vascular dis- 
ease, no kidney ailments, no degenerative 
disease exists. Unheard of sums are spent 
by governments on housing. They have so 
tortured their fiscal policies that slums and 
blight are unheard of. They are so overpro- 
tective of their children that they overpay 
their teachers, and training schools for 
teachers have to turn candidates away. The 
perverseness of these conditions reaches Its 
greatest height in their legislation against 
all private charities in behalf of human wel- 
fare. The outlawing of private charity has, 
of course, stifled the philanthropic instincts 
of the people. 

There is only one exception to this restric- 
tion against private benevolence. Since the 
national budgets are so swollen with welfare 
appropriations, there is little left for nation- 
al defense. It therefore becomes necessary 
for private citizens to raise money for arma- 
ments. Thousands of organizations exist 
for this purpose alone, There are clubs to 
buy guns through raffles. People stand with 
tin cups on street corners to collect coins for 
the purchase of hand grenades. Drives are 


tional governments simply neglect the prob- 
lem of defense and let the burden fall on 
private agencies. But the inadequacy of 
this system is apparent to all. People are 
grumbling that under such a policy there 
will never be a war. 
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Mr. KEOGH. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the Rec- 
orp, I include the following article by 
Arthur Krock which appeared in the New 
York Times of Thursday, November 19, 
1964: 

In THE NATION: THE PRESIDENT IN A NEW 
PERSPECTIVE 


(By Arthur Krock) 


WASHINGTON, November 18.—Perhaps the 
most cogent exposition of the conservative 
political philosophy duirng the campaign of 
1964 was made by a professional actor, Ronald 
Reagan. At least this was indicated by the 
fact that his speech on television drew al- 
most $1 million in small contributions from 
the video audience to Senator Goldwater's 
campaign fund. Now a professional poli- 
tician, James A. Farley, has matched Reagan 
in a performance outside his lifelong zone of 
activity. 

In a speech delivered this week to the 
Rotary. Club of Atlanta, Farley, the past mas- 
ter of organizing a party for victory at the 
polls, appeared in the role of historian. His 
central thesis was that “President Johnson 
has returned to the interpretation of the 
Constitution given to it by President Jeffer- 
son.“ In sup this Interesting con- 
cept, of which the proof as yet is in the oven 
with the pudding, the chief strategist of 
Franklin D. Roosevelt's two successful presi- 
dential campaigns prophesied that “the 
Great Society” would be bullt according to 
the Jeffersonian philosophy of the strict 
separation of powers. 

The founding father of the Democratic 
Party, said Farley, “insisted that the execu- 
tive should offer its leadership to the coun- 
try through the Congress * * *. The result 
was a smoothly flowing cooperation instead 
of unnecessary conflict and misunderstand- 
ing. President Johnson already has dem- 
onstrated the soundness of the Jeffersonian 
concept—and his own mastery of it * * » 
in the most dynamic return to a working 
Constitution that the country has witnessed 
in a century and a half. 

This suggests a deference to the untram- 
meled function of Congress that is not 
wholly borne out in the history of executive 
legislative relations in Jefferson's time. It 
also challenges evidence, which many ob- 
servers have found conclusive of pressures on 
Congress by President Johnson that are de- 
rived from his vast powers to reward and 
punish the many in that body who are al- 
ways candidates for reelection. Also, there 
will be considerable dissent to Farley's gen- 
eral conclusion that “no other President 
since the industrial revolution has ap- 

ed the body politic” from the position 
that “free labor, free enterprise, and a free 
government are as indivisible partners as 
the legs of the three-legged stool.” 
FARLEY AS POLITICAL HISTORIAN 


Surely, other Presidents since the indus- 
trial revolution have “approached the body 
politic” with this undeniable platitude. The 
criteron of difference is the act, not the word. 
But Farley said other things which are ten- 
able as history and bold as prophecy. Such 
as: 

President Jackson “completely disregarded 
the Jefferson theory by defying Congress, the 
Supreme Court, and all and sundry who dared 
even challenge him . I think it is 
no accident that the great panic of 1837 fol- 
lowed.” 
> 
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President Lincoln “sidetracked Congress,” 
in emulation of Jackson's “stewardship the- 
ory.” President Theodore Roosevelt “flouted” 
Congress, boasting that “nine-tenths of his 
illegal acts -were never even questioned,” 
and attacked business leaders as “malefac- 
tors of great wealth.” President Wilson also 
adopted the Jacksonian theory, assailing 
“both Congress and business” and just after 
he was elected promised “the financial mar- 
kets a gallows higher than Haman's.“ 

President F. D. Roosevelt “misinterpreted” 
as great a popular mandate in 1936 as Mr, 
Johnson received in 1964. The results were 
a congressional rebellion against the Su- 
preme Court packing bill, a party rebellion 
against the “great purge of 1938," and 
I cannot refrain from noting—the recession 
of 1937-38." 

Under President Johnson, we shall have 
no paralyzing crises * * *.” On his precept 
of dealing with all groups equitably will be 
“built the Great Society * * *. He will have 
to expand the public debt; but [like Jef- 
ferson’s Louisiana Purchase] for every mil- 
lion he spends for the country’s future [it 
will be] enriched by a billion on the sound- 
est financial basis * * *. The President 
knows that the education of * * * children 
is not only bankable, but the best invest- 
ment in the Nation.” Expenditure for this 
will be the keystone of the structure of the 
Great Society. 

Thus Farley, venturing with Reagan into 
“fresh woods and pastures new.“ 


United States-Israel Economic Ties 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ABRAHAM J. MULTER 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, January 21, 1965 


Mr. MULTER. Mr. Speaker, I com- 
mend to the attention of our colleagues 
the following article from the Novem- 
ber 1964 edition of American-Israel Eco- 
nomic Horizons. 

The article, written by the distin- 
guished Secretary of Agriculture, the 
Honorable Orville L. Freeman, reports 
the wide range of economic assistance 
made available to Israel under the pro- 
visions of Public Law 480. This excel- 
lent program has redounded to the bene- 
fit of both nations. 

The article follows: 

UNITED STATES-ISRAEL ECONOMIC Tres: PUBLIC 
Law 480, Foop AN FUNDS 


(By Orville L. Freeman, 
U.S. Secretary of Agriculture) 

Since 1964, total agricultural imports by 
Israel have accounted for one-fifth to one- 
sixth of the country’s total imports, averag- 
ing about $100 million annually. Over the 
decade the United States has supplied ap- 
proximately one half of them—nearly one- 
half billion dollars of agricultural products. 

In recent years the share supplied by the 
United States has moved upward to about 55 
percent of the total as compared to about 33 
percent prior to the implementation of the 
Public Law 480 program in 1954. Agricul- 
tural products also have been accounting for 
a larger share of total imports from the 
United States—from less than 30 percent 
during the period 1949-52 to approximately 
40 percent since 1960. 

Wheat and feed grains have accounted 
for more than half of the agricultural com- 
modities supplied under the Public Law 480 
title I and mutual security programs. Al- 
though wheat has been the major commodity 
supplied to Israel under these programe, feed 
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grains, which have played a major role in 
the development of livestock enterprises, have 
accounted for about one-fourth of U.S. ex- 
ports under concessional sales programs. 

Dairy products are the third most im- 
portant category of imports under the Pub- 
lic Law 480 program, followed by fats and oils, 
cotton, meat, rice, and tobacco. Consider- 
able quantities of dairy products have been 
made available under Public Law 480 title 
III for use in school lunch programs and 
for donations to the needy, 

Soybeans have been the principal com- 
modity provided in the fats and oils cate- 
gory. The title I program can be credited 
with the successful commercial introduc- 
tion of soybeans into Israel. Since the early 
title I imports, Israel has become the world’s 
largest importer of soybeans on a per capita 
basis. Less than 14,000 tons annually were 
imported by Israel prior to Public Law 480. 
By 1963 Israel imported 207,000 tons of soy- 
beans, the equivalent of 35,000 tons of oil 
or $20 million of cash purchases from the 
United States. Israel also is importing large 
quantities of oilseeds from other countries. 
Oilseeds imports along with feed grains are 
also an important factor in the nation’s 
growing livestock industry. 

Israel has also increased its commercial 
purchases of rice and tobacco. For rice, com- 
mercial purchases in 1963 amounted to some 
9,000 tons, nearly double the total rice im- 
ports of approximately 4,000 tons annually 
prior to Public Law 480. The United States 
as well as other countries are sharing in this 
growing market. Commercial purchases of 
tobacco have also risen, benefiting such 
neighboring countries such as Turkey, 
Greece, and Yugoslavia. The country also 
has become a substantial market for Amer- 
ican cigarettes. 

PART OF A BROAD PROGRAM OF ECONOMIC 

ASSISTANCE 


Aid in the form ot agricultural commod- 
ities became a major part of the overall U.S. 
economic assistance program to Israel begin- 
ning in 1954. 

Total net economic assistance from 1950 
through 1963 amounted to approximately 
$750 million. Of this amount, agricultural 
commodities under the Public Law 480 pro- 
gram and the Mutual Security Act accounted 
for approximately $345 million or 46 percent 
of the total Public Law 480 assistance which 
included title I sales for local currency, title 
II grants, and title III donations, amounted 
to $268 million from 1954 to 1963 while net 
mutual security food shipments amounted to 
approximately $77 million. 

A study made by the Bank of Israel on 
“The Analysis and Assessments of the Eco- 
nomic Effect of the Public Law 480 Title I 
Program in Israel,” published in 1963, con- 
cluded that the availability of title I com- 
modities had numerous favorable effects on 
the Nation’s economy. It was stated that 
“title I imports constituted part of the capi- 
tal imports which served as the main source 
of the large-scale capital formation during 
this period, facilitating the country's rapid 
development.” 

The study also pointed out that supplies 
made available under the title I program 
made possible a continuous flow of raw mate- 
rial imports and the maintenance of ade- 
quate inventories resulting in fuller utiliza- 
tion of the Nation’s productive capacity- 
The study concluded that, on balance, the 
title I program had no adverse effect on the 
Nation’s agricultutal development. In fact, 
the availability of title I wheat, feed grains, 
and ollseeds—commodities not well suited to 
Israel farms—actually contributed to long- 
range desirable structural development of the 
Nation's agriculture. 

Therefore, the Public Law 480 title I pro- 
gram proved to be a very effective instrument 
in the overall U.S, economic assistance effort 
in Israel. Its impact has been felt in two 
important ways—the actual Importing 
commodities needed by the Israel economy 
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and the investment financed with the title 
I local currency proceeds. It has been said 
that the need for agricultural imports dur- 
ing the early years of Israel's development 
and growth was sufficiently great—that aid 
in the form of needed agricultural Imports 
was just as important as If such aid had been 
in the form of cash. 

PUBLIC LAW 480 CONTRIBUTED TO LONG-RANGE 

EXPANSION OF COMMERCIAL TRADE 


The Bank of Israel study also pointed out 
that the title I program contributed to the 
general expansion of efficient export indus- 
tries with a high import component, which 
contributes to the country’s long-range abil- 
ity to increase commercial imports. Title I 
local currency loans also facilitated the devel- 
opment of these export industries so vital to 
the country’s objective of reducing its trade 
Geficit. 

Israel has taken full advantage of a pro- 
vision In Public Law 480 which provides for 
making loans to private enterprises from title 
I local currency proceeds. 

These loans are known as Cooley amend- 
ment loans. Through June 30, 1963, some 
50 loans, amounting to over $23 million, were 
made to private United States or Israel firms 
Tor business development, market expan- 
sion, and development of markets for U.S. 
farm products. Approximately 16 percent 
of local currency proceeds from title I sales 
have been set aside to be used for this pur- 
pose in Israel as compared to 6 percent for 
all other countries, 

The first Cooley amendment loan of local 
currency proceeds in Israel was made in 1958 
to Dagon Batey Mamguroth le-Israel, Ltd. 
Similar loans haye been made to industrial 
enterprises in the fields of textiles, rubber, 
Plastics, chemicals, paper, metals, and ma- 
chinery. The Bank of Israel's analysis of 
the experience of 12 firms receiving such 
loans indicates that the local currency Cooley 
loans not only provided for additional in- 
vestment needed to expand facilities in 
Capital intensive industries but also con- 
tributed to increased employment, labor 
Productivity, and net national product. 

In addition to local currency loans in 
the private and public sectors of the econ- 
omy, millions of dollars have been used for 
international educational exchange projects, 
for agricultural research, and for the trans- 
lation of scientific papers. All of these proj- 
ects serve as an example of progressive eco- 
nomic and technical cooperation. 

The food-for-peace program embodying the 
technique of providing for the sale of surplus 
agricultural commodities. for local currencies 
has been a success story in Israeli—such a 
Success that it serves as a model for the 
Operation of food-for-peace programs in 
other developing countries. 

The title I concept which permits trade to 
take place between countries when foreign 
exchange resources are inadequate to finance 
needed imports has been one of the most 
useful vehicles for extending foreign aid. 
The title I technique also has worked 
Smoothly in Israel as it permits distribution 
and sale of agricultural commodities through 
the existing marketing system. 


Jingle of U.S. Dollars Is Muffled at Las 
Vegas 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. RALPH HARVEY 


OF INDIANA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, January 21, 1965 


Mr. HARVEY of Indiana. Mr. Speak- 
er, I wish to commend to the attention 
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of my colleagues a very timely and in- 
teresting article that appeared in one of 
our Indiana newspapers recently. The 
article which was written by the syndi- 
cated columnist, Alice Widener, sets 
forth some worth while observations as 
far as the U.S. dollar problem is con- 
cerned, 

The article follows: 

JINGLE or U.S. DOLLAR Is MUFFLED AT 

Las VEGAS 


(By Alice Widener) 


Las Vecas, Nxv.—On the gambling tables 
here, plastic chips have replaced silver dol- 
lars. 

There is no more metallic clink of payoffs 
in sterling coin, there is no longer the pleas- 
ant sensation of walking around with a 
pocketbook or coat pocket sagging from the 
weight of a few silver dollars. The Las 
Vegas Review-Journal recently carried the 
lead story, “New Dollars May Contain Less 
Silver,” and reported, “The Treasury has 
canceled plans to start January production 
of the $45 million In silyer dollars author- 
ized by Congress,” The news item continued 
with the statement that there probably will 
be “at least a general lowering of the silver 
ratio in half dollars, quarters, and dimes 
which are all 90 percent silver and 10 percent 
copper.” 

The reasons cited by the Treasury Depart- 
ment for all this bad news are that the 
world’s use of silver outruns production, 
that the Treasury’s reserve of silver fell to 
about 1.2 billion ounces from 1.5 billion in 
1964, and that “the Government has little 
hope that mining will increase fast enough 
to stave off further depletion.” 


BLUNT TRUTH: DEVALUATION 


What would reduction in silver content of 
dimes, quarters, and half dollars amount to? 
Their devaluation. This is the blunt truth. 

Yet on the very day that this probable 
devaluation was announced, the president 
of a big New York City bank was reported 
to have ordered all executives and employees 
to refrain from any discussion of possible 
devaluation of the U.S. dollar. Such discus- 
sion, he said, “is unpatriotic.” 

On this, I myself was profoundly 
troubled and went through some deep soul 
searching. With all my heart, I would not 
wish to be unpatriotic. But I decided it 
would be not only unpatriotic but also dis- 
honest of me to be anything less than wholly 
frank with my readers. Therefore, permit me 
to warn you that if present Government 
spending policies and Federal Reserve easy- 
money policies are continued, there will al- 
most certainly take place a devaluation of 
the U.S. dollar, and we Americans will suffer 
all the horrors of inflation, at first limited 
and then probably not so limited. 

Without wanting to be too personal, per- 
mit me to tell you that I have a special 
reason for speaking out on this subject. All 
during World War II, at the request of the 
Treasury Department, I lectured to Ameri- 
cans, as an unpaid volunteer, on the horrors 
of inflation. The Treasury Department be- 
lieved me to be especially well qualified for 
this task. 

Ls MIDDLE CLASS IN PERIL 


As a student and later a young housewife, 
I had lived in Western Europe between two 
wars, and did the household marketing and 
shopping for necessities in several countries 
where there was limited or unlimited infia- 
tion. I knew at first hand what happens to 
a nation when its currency is debased. The 
extremely poor lose nothing because they 
have nothing to lose. The very rich reap un- 
warranted benefits because they are able to 
profit by others’ misfortunes. The life sav- 
ings of the hardworking middle classes and 
professional persons are wiped out. 

So in my soul searching before writing this 
column, I asked myself: 
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“If it was patriotic for me to talk and 
write against inflation during 1941-45, how 
can it be unpatriotic for me to do so In 1964- 
65? How could a government that urged 
me to speak out against inflation 20 years 
ago now criticize me for speaking out against 
it in these critical times?” 

TWO AGENCIES HOLD POWER 


My fellow Americans, there ‘still may be 
time enough for you to act to rescue our 
failing currency from deliberate debasement. 
Since only Congress and the Federal Reserve 
have power to halt profligate U.S. spending 
and to tighten our money policies, your pro- 
tests at wanton dissipation of our tax-money 
assets and the piling up of national debt and 
deficits must be directed at Congress and the 
Federal Reserve. I beg of you—for the sake 
of our freedom, solvency, and morality—to 
beseech Congress and the Federal Reserve to 
take immediate action and put into effect 
those drastic economy measures urgently 
needed for rescue of our U.S. dollar, 

We Americans are a hard-working, pro- 
ductive, creative people. Our Nation is rich 
in natural resources. There is no valid rea- 
son for our money troubles. These are di- 
rectly the result of wrong foreign policy, 
wrong domestic. policy, and of politicians’ 
utterly cynical purchase of votes through 
the false, demagogic government promise of 
giving the people something for nothing. 

Something for nothing costs billions. 


Pollution of San Francisco Bay by the 
San Luis Interceptor Drain Should Be 
Prevented Before It Occurs 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. JOHN F. BALDWIN, IR. 


OF CALIFORNIA s 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, January 21, 1965 


Mr. BALDWIN. Mr. Speaker, the fol- 
lowing editorial which was published in 
the Antioch Ledger, Antioch, Calif., on 
January 6, 1965, reflects the overwhelm- 
ing view of the citizens of the San Fran- 
cisco Bay area in opposition to the pro- 
posal of the U.S. Bureau of Reclamation 
to construct an interceptor drain from 
the service area of the San Luis Recla- 
mation project and terminate it at the 
Antioch Bridge. The editorial points out 
that this proposed drain clearly violates 
the position taken by the President in his 
state of the Union message that pollu- 
tion of our water should be prevented 
“before it happens.” Unfortunately, the 
Bureau of Reclamation wants to go ahead 
and pollute the river and then after the 
pollution is proved, will consider moving 
the drain to a new terminal point. In 
the meantime, pollution may continue for 
several years before the terminal point 
of the drain can be moved. The U.S. Bu- 
reau of Reclamation should comply with 
the President’s state of the Union mes- 
sage. The construction of the drain 
should be deferred until a study is made 
by the U.S. Public Health Service to de- 
termine whether the drain will pollute 
the waters of the San Francisco Bay and 
the Sacramento-San Joaquin Delta. 

The editorial follows: 


No Dumring HERE? gas Joes POLLUTION 
AR 


“We will seek legal power to prevent pollu- 
tion of our air and water before it happens. 
We will step up our effort to control harm- 
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ful wastes, giving first priority to the clean- 
up of our most contaminated rivers. We will 
increase research to learn more about con- 
trol of pollution.”—President Lyndon B. 
Johnson in his state of the Union address, 
January 4, 1965. 

Thank you, Mr, President. 

Antioch, Contra Costa County and the 
San Francisco Bay area are heartened by your 
statement that you favor dealing with pollu- 
tion before it occurs. 

We hope it means that the U.S. Bureau of 
Reclamation, under your leadership, will sus- 
pend its plan to terminate the San Luis in- 
terceptor drain at the Antioch Bridge. 

You can't be expected to know of every 
water project in the country, but let us tell 
you that that one paragraph in your compel- 
ling address hit our problem right on the 
nose. 

The Bureau of Reclamation last year an- 
nounced its plan to build the superdrain to 
Antioch and deposit the San Joaquin Valley's 
waste water in the river at our front door. 

Fearful that salts and pesticides would con- 
taminate this region's domestic and 
industrial water supply, U.S, Senator THOMAS 
KUCHEL, Congressman JoHN Barby, and 
others urged that the Antioch outfall be de- 
layed until a study was made of the pollu- 
tion threat. 

Like you, Mr. President, they prescribed 
preventive medicine. 

However, the Bureau of Reclamation took 
the position that the drain should be built 
to Antioch and if subsequent experience 
proved there was pollution, the outfall could 
be relocated. 

Time enough to hunt for a cure once the 
patient gets the disease, the Bureau was 
saying. 

As soon as Congress reconvened last Mon- 
day, Batpwin and four other 
bay area representatives introduced a bill 
barring discharge of the waste water drain 
in the bay area until the pollution potential 
is analyzed. 

Everyone out here hopes, Mr. President, 
that you will exert your powerful influence 
in behalf of that bill. 

And we trust that officials of the Bureau 
of Reclamation listened as carefully as we 
did to your outline of the Great Society, 
particularly the statement quoted here. 

Forgive us for concentrating so intently on 
one small part of your historic address to 

but this is a facet of the Great So- 
ciety with which Antioch readily, eagerly 
identifies itself. 


Ukrainian Independence Day 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. HENRY P. SMITH III 


f OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, January 21, 1965 


Mr. SMITH of New York. Mr. Speak- 
er, throughout the world we cry for peace 
and freedom, yet at times we tend to be 
unaware of the gross injustices commit- 
ted by totalitarianism, the archenemy 
of democracy. We tend to overlook the 
vast numbers of peoples who are forced 
to live in captivity. 

Ukraine is one of the many nations 
held in bondage. /It is easy to forget that 
this proud country was not always a 
prisoner of despotism, so long has it suf- 
fered under the yoke of cruel alien op- 
pressors. Today it has been so thorough- 
ly incorporated into that vast imerialist 
Russia that we in the free world tend to 
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regard it as an integrated part of the 
Soviet Union. The Ukraine is vital to 
the well-being of its despot; its rich and 
fertile food belt nourishes Russia while it 
languishes from lack of freedom and in- 
dependence that it once knew. 

The Ukrainian people have witnessed 
all types of foreign domination in their 
long and varied history, and it was not 
until January 22, 1918, that their dream 
of freedom was realized. For these 
stout hearted and courageous patriots, 
this day symoblizes their century-long 
struggle to be free and enjoy the basic 
rights we hold so dear. Yet they were 
destined to lose this hard-fought liberty 
at the hands of their most formidable 
foe, Russia, after only 2 years of enjoy- 
ing political sovereignty. In 1920 the 
Red army, upon orders from Moscow, 
overran the eastern regions of the 
Ukraine and slowly set out to stifie their 
political freedom. Many brave and no- 
ble patriots died under the tyranny of 
Communist Russia; millions have been 
deported to the desolate wasteland of Si- 
beria. Yet neither the forcible Russifi- 
cation or genocides could weaken the 
determination of the Ukrainian people to 
regain their freedom and independence. 
Despite the countless crimes committed 
by Russia against these courageous pa- 
triots, the Ukrainian people have resisted 
when possible and have maintained their 
sense of national integrity. 

On this occasion of commemorating 
the 47th anniversary of the Ukrainian 
Independence Day, we must express once 
again our compassion and concern for 
the oppressed in the world. To those 
gallant Ukrainian people we extend a 
hand of friendship, and with them go our 
hopes for a future national life of dignity 
and happiness. 


The National Freight Car Situation 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 


HON. GLENN CUNNINGHAM 


OF NEBRASKA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, January 21, 1965 


Mr, CUNNINGHAM... Mr. Speaker, on 
January 4, 1965, I introduced a bill, H.R. 
425, to amend the Interstate Commerce 
Act to insure the adequacy of the na- 
tional railroad freight car supply. In 
effect the bill would allow the Interstate 
Commerce Commission to provide just 
and reasonable compensation to freight 
car owners and thereby encourage the 
acquisition and maintenance of a car 
supply adequate to meet the needs of 
commerce and the national defense. 

The shortage of freight cars in the 
United States and especially in the Mid- 
west is of national concern. One of the 
reasons for this shortage is the fact that 
ownership of freight cars has become an 
unattractive investment. The answer 
lies in providing a proper incentive for 
investment in such equipment. 

I would like to call to the attention of 
the Members of the House of Represent- 
atives excerpts from an address by Mr. 
Eldon Martin, legal vice president of the 
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Burlington Railroad, before the St. 
Louis-East Side Traffic Conference, 
September 30, 1964. T believe Mr. Mar- 
tin’s rematks summarize the national 
freight car situation: 

THE NATIONAL FREIGHT CAR SITUATION 


From a peak boxcar ownership of about 
1 million cars, and an ownership of about 
750,000 boxcars following World War II, the 
serviceable boxcar fleet was down to 564,988 
on August 1, 1964, and the trend since 1958 
has been steadily and consistently down- 
ward. Despite resurgence of the new car 
orders, particularly for so-called special pur- 
pose cars, the trend Js still downward. Dur- 
ing the 12 months ended July 1, 1964, 16,912 
new boxcars were installed, but 38,321, or 
more than twice as many, were retired. 

The long-range explanation for this dismal 
and discouraging record—at least in my 
view—lies in the fact that, during all this 
period of recurring shortages, ownership of 
freight cars have been an unattractive invest- 
ment. Until January 1 of this year, a rail- 
road could use for its business, a freight car 
owned by another railroad at a rental of $2.88 
per day. It was obviously cheaper to rent 
than to own. 

The viciousness of the past low-rental 
policy has not only created recurring freight 
car shortages, but has also created major in- 
equity between car owners and car users. 
A recent study by my own company, the 
Burlington, shows that when we bulld a new 
$12,000 or $15,000 car, we can expect to en- 
joy Its use on our own railroad only about 
1 day out of 10. Ninety percent of the time 
it will be on other railroads which rent rather 
than own such equipment. The same study 
shows that our older freight cars are at home, 
that is, on our own railroad, about 4 days 
out of 10. We not only get an inadequate 
rental when our freight cars are off-ling, 
but when our colleagues are gracious enough 
to return some of our equipment, we get 
the old and they retain the new. 

To some extent, the sound economic prin- 
ciples stated above were recognized January 
1 of this year when a new schedule of car 
rentals charges became effective. This new 
schedule provides for five different daily rent- 
als based roughly on the age and value of 
the equipment. Although this new scale 
is an important step in the right direction, 
the daily rentals are still too low, in the 
middle and upper brackets, to create a prop- 
er incentive for investment in such equip- 
ment. Litigation is now pending before the 
ICC in which that tribunal must prescribe 
reasonable and proper car rentals for the 
future. A group of major car-owning rail- 
roads have urged Congress to give the Com- 
mission some guidelines for this important 
task. A bill is pending (S. 1063) which 
would tell the Commission to fix compensa- 
tion to be paid for the use of freight cars, 
upon a basis which in its Judgment will pro- 
vide just and reasonable compensation to 
freight car owners, contribute a sound car 
service practices, and encourage the ac- 
quisition and maintenance of a car supply 
adequate to meet the needs of commerce and 
national defense. 


On 47th Anniversary of the Independence 
of Ukraine 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. RICHARD L. OTTINGER 


OF NEW YORE 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, January 21, 1965 


Mr. OTTINGER. Mr. Speaker, 47 
years ago this month the Ukrainian Na- 
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tional Republic declared her independ- 
ence after centuries of subjugation. The 
independence and liberty of the free- 
dom-loving Ukrainians was almost im- 
mediately stamped out by the Soviet 
Communist dictatorship, but the in- 
domitable spirit of the Ukrainian people 
survives and the flame of liberty. still 
burns brightly in their hearts and minds. 

Ukraine represents one of the most 
Powerful forces of patriotic nationalism 
in Eastern Europe and the Soviet Union. 
Its invincible fight for national inde- 
pendence and freedom has forced Mos- 
cow to resort to a masquerade of Ukraine 
as an independent and free nation within 
the federal framework of the U.S.S.R. 

Tomorrow, residents of Ukrainian ex- 
traction in the city of Yonkers, N.Y., are 
joining in the celebration of the 47th 
anniversary of Ukrainian independence. 
The mayor of Yonkers, the Honorable 
John E. Flynn, has designated tomorrow 
as Ukrainian Day and has given permis- 
Sion to raise the blue-gold flag of the 
free Ukraine on the city hall flagpole to 
commemorate the proclamation of Janu- 
ary 22, 1918. The Very Reverend Basil 
Klos, pastor of St. Michael's Ukrainian 
Catholic Church of Yonkers has been 
designated as the honorary mayor for 
this occasion. 

I am honored to pay tribute to this 
freedom-loving nation for her inspiring 
example in continuing the unabated 
struggle for recovery of the liberty which 
is rightfully hers. It is the sincere hope 
of America and the entire free world 
that soon the Ukraine will join them in 
the family of free nations. 


The Man in the Rock 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. EUGENE J. KEOGH 


or NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, January 21, 1965 


Mr. KEOGH. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the 
Recorp, I include the following article 
from the Chattanooga Times of Monday, 
November 23, 1964: f 

THE MAN IN THE ROCK 


Hon. James A. Farley, chairman of the 
Coca-Cola Export Corp., made an interesting 
talk tlie other day before the Atlanta Rotary 
Club. He spoke rather glowingly of Lyndon 
B. Johnson, but no one expected anything 
else at this season from the grand old super- 
Democrat. 

Mr, Farley's thesis was that Mr. Johnson 
is best compared to Jefferson because like 
the Virginian, he is a strong President who, 
nevertheless, values the national consensus 
and works with the close approval of Con- 
gress. 

Presidents who did not so work, Jim 
Farley said, were Franklin Roosevelt with his 
Court-packing plan; Jackson “who com- 
Pletely discarded the Jeffersonian theory"; 
Lincoln who sidetracked Congress; Theo- 
Góre Roosevelt who flouted it, and Wilson 
who threatened it and was damaged in the 
Process. 

Mr. Farley made these controversial ap- 
Pralsals as a base for his point that Lyndon 
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Johnson will accord business and other seg- 
ments of society the respect and considera- 
tion they must have to maintain natural 
unity. 

Hoisting himself then onto one of several 
limbs he predicted that the Johnson admin- 
istration will become the second era of good 
feelings; the first such era since that under 
James Monroe, 

He declared that the Appalachian program 
would “pay out as magnificently as the Loui- 
siana and Alaska purchases.” 

He compared the national efforts for edu- 
cation and improved opportunity to Michel- 
angelo. When the incomparable sculptor 
was nearly 80, one of his pupils in the gallery 
asked what he was doing, as he battered away 
at a block of marble, with the chips flying. 
“I am freeing the man in this rock,” he said. 
“With the same relentless energy, President 
Johnson is freeing the man and the woman 
to be in every American child,” said Jim 
Farley. 

Some, of course, will see this analogy as 
overgallant. In any case, there is truth 
as well as affection in the following Farley 
characterization of Johnson: 

“He does not consider business leaders as 
malefactors of great wealth, or economic 
royalists, Indeed, I do not know how any- 
one could, after looking at the Income taxes 
they and their great corporations pay. On 
the contrary, he regards them as people 
whose high management skills are absolutely 
necessary to the welfare of this Nation. In 
this, he is supported by the new type of 
labor leaders—men who are eyen more aware 
of the necessity of successful management 
than the ordinary citizen. Many of the labor 
unions, indeed, cooperate night and day with 
the industrial leaders, especially for foreign 
markets, for a good and simple reason; if 
there are no profits, there is no work, and 
where there is no work there is no payroll 
check,” 

Lyndon Johnson is a worker, who under- 
stands work; as does Jim Farley. 


What’s So Terrible About Germ Warfare? 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ROBERT L. F. SIKES 


OF FLORIDA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, January 21, 1965 


Mr. SIKES. Mr. Speaker, there was 
contained in the January 30 issue of the 
Saturday Evening Post a most interesting 
article entitled, “What's So Terrible 
About Germ Warfare?” which was writ- 
ten by Dr, Clifford F. Rassweiler. It is 
well worth reading. More than that it 
deserves a lot of careful thought and free 
discussion. For years it has been impos- 
sible to obtain free discussion of biolog- 
ical and chemical warfare in the press. 
The leftist groups have maintained a 
constant chorus of denunciation of the 
very thought of the use of such weapons. 
This has had its impact in our defense 
structure, and I think there is little doubt 
but that we are well behind the Russians 
in capabilities in this field. That, too, is 
something to think about. 

Dr. Rassweiler has been president of 
the American Chemical Society and the 
Industrial Research Institute, vice presi- 
dent of Johns-Manville Corp. and adviser 
to several Government agencies, includ- 
ing the Pentagon. He is now a manage- 
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ment consultant. He is qualified to speak 
authoritatively. 

The article follows: 


Wars So TERRIBLE ABOUT GERM WARFARE? 
(By Dr. Clifford F. Rassweiler) 

We Americans put too much confidence in 
our nuclear missiles, too much confidence in 
the knowledge that by pressing a button we 
can destroy cities and even civilizations. We 
are victims of complacency. We have fallen 
far behind the Russians in the kind of war- 
fare that many top military scientists predict 
will be the next step in the evolution of 
war—chemical and biological weapons. Be- 
cause of our ignorant and emotional opposi- 
tion to. these weapons, we have prevented 
our military men from exploiting the enor- 
mous offensive opportunities of chemical and 
biological warfare and from providing us 
the defenses we need against a growing 
Russian threat. 

We think of poison gas and germ warfare 
and call these weapons "horrible." Why? 
Because they provide the most effective way 
known to kill masses of people. But that 
is the objective of all other weapons of war- 
fare. Many modern poison gas weapons are 
not at all horrible in the way they kill. They 
kill almost instantaneously. They do not 
mangle men’s bodies as conventional weap- 
ons do, and they do not leave men lying in 
agony for hours before death ends their 
suffering. ' 

What's more, there Is the clear possibility 
that, if we give this new kind of war the at- 
tention and support it deserves, we can make 
war more humane, even benign. 

There is no question that our nuclear 
power protects us from atomic destruction 
by Russia, and prevents Russia from black- 
mailing us with threats of such destruction. 
But has it any other usefulness? The 
answer is negative. 

We did drop the first atomic bomb. It was 
a wonderful exercise of personal courage, 
necessary under extreme circumstances, 
But in Korea our men died by the thousands, 
and we suffered one of our most humiliating 
defeats. Our nuclear weapons stayed in 
their vaults. In Vietnam we are now fight- 
ing a war whose loss may lead to Communist 
domination of southeast Asia, Our nuclear 
weapons stay in their vaults. We must face 
the fact that in the struggle now going on 
for world supremacy we do not have the kind 
of military power we need. We get into 
small wars we cannot win. More important, 
we may not have the weapons to give us the 
power to prevent or win another big war. 

For this situation the citizens of this coun- 
try are to blame. We eagerly seek new scien- 
tific Inventions in every area except warfare, 
Here the thought of developing new ways to 
kill people horrifies us. In the field of war- 
fare we are afraid of science. 

Chemical-warfare agents first became im- 
portant during the First World War, when 
they caused 1.3 million casualties and were 
considered five times as effective as shrapnel 
or high-explosive shells. At the beginning 
of World War II both the Allied and German 
forces had major capabilities in the chemi- 
cal field, but the opposing forces were bal- 
anced and so, other than smoke and flame, 
chemical agents were not used. 

Toward the end of the war the Germans 
discovered a new type of chemical agent, 
called nerve gas. Two of these, Tabun and 
Sarin, cause casualties before they can be 
detected by the human senses and cause 
Geath in less than a minute of exposure. 
They can be absorbed either through in- 
halation or through the skin. They can be 
transported easily and can be stored in- 
definitely in ordinary steel drums or other 
innocent-looking containers. They can be 
spread over wide areas—a whole city—by a 
variety of Means ranging from missiles to 
simple vaporizers concealed in ordinary deliv- 
ery trucks. 
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The Germans were actually producing 
Tabun at the end of the war. The Russians 
captured the Tabun plant and research la- 
boratories and moved them and their scien- 
tists to a secret site in Russia. Production 
and research have continued. It has been 
reported that Russia's stockpile of Tabun is 
measured in thousands of tons, adequate to 
wipe out the population of hundreds of cities 
the size of San Francisco. It is considered 
sufficient to support three or four major 
offensives on a wide front. No one here 
knows how many other deadly agents the 
Russians have developed in the past 20 years. 

Russian military forces are well organized 
to use chemical agents. Every unit down to 
battalion level has specialized chemical 
troops. They can deliver chemical agents by 
a variety of means—rockets, guided missiles, 
airplanes, mines, explosive projectiles and 
transportable vaporizers. Their protective 
equipment against chemical agents is simple 
and effective. 

Biological warfare is a newer development 
than chemical warfare, and potentially even 
more dangerous. Plagues were the mass kill- 
ers of the past. Man-induced plagues may 
be the mass killers of future wars. On the 
other hand, biological warfare may produce 
illnesses that debilitats temporarily and re- 
duce the ability to resist without doing any 
permanent harm. 

Biological agents may be delivered by rock- 
ets or bombs. However, the most effective 
way is to disperse them into mild wind cur- 
rents from a vehicle, ship or airplane. Un- 
der favorable circumstances, usually to be 
found at night, a 50-gallon drum of material 
could spread infectious particles over 50 or 
more square miles. The inhalation of one- 
millionth of an ounce of these infective par- 
ticles could start a debilitating or infectious 
disease, 

These are not Jules Verne fantasies. All 
the facts presented here have already been 
made available to the public in reliable, spe- 
clalized publications. There is evidence that 
Russia has been aggressively adding biologi- 
cal warfare potential to its chemical arsenal. 
Five years ago Col. Adam Milkovich stated 
before the Moscow Institute: “From results 
of comparative studies of the losses of life 
from conventional weapons, war poisons and 
atomic energy on one side, and losses from 
biological weapons on the other, it is be- 
eved today that a biological war would have 
the greatest effect of all.” 

In contrast to Russia's accomplishments, 
consider our own situation. To make sure 
that chemical and biological war will never 
be used against us, we must do two things. 
First, we must learn how to use these weap- 
ons more effectively than our potential en- 
emies, Second, we must provide adequate 
protection for our population. We have the 
capability to do both these things. We are 
doing neither adequately, 

Our Army experts at the chemical-biologi- 
cal warfare center at Edgewood Arsenal, Md., 
and the germ-warfare center at Frederick, 
Md., are kept on an inadequate budget by 
legislators who fear that major support for 
chemical and biological war would bring a 
wave of emotional public disapproval, More- 
over, the experts must work in fear of public 
opinion. As the New York Times recently 
reported, one chemical-warfare official con- 
ceded that “we can't educate the public, and 
we are regarded as monsters.” Another of- 
cial has been quoted as saying, “Every time 
we open our mouths, we get clobbered.” 

Biological weapons lend themselves easily 
to undeclared wars of attrition. Russia and 
China have little chance of surpassing us in 
industrial development, but one of them 
might try to achieve supremacy by secretly 
cutting down our strength. Biological agents 
might be spread into our drinking water, 
or to damage our crops and attack our domes- 
tic animals. Epidemics might be started in 
our own cities or those of our allies. We 
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might blame Russia. She might claim that 
it was the Chinese trying to start a war 
between Russia and the United States. We 
might never know who was guilty. 

But consider the opportunities that biolog- 
ical and chemical warfare—the art of war 
we neglect so disastrously—would offer us. 
To expose the enemy supply lines in Vietnam, 
we have tried defoliation, without success. 
But suppose we could destroy all vegetation 
and prevent regrowth for the crop year in 
the areas which form the hard core of Viet- 
cong strength. The Vietcong installations 
and activity would be exposed. The Vietcong 
could no longer live on local crops. We 
would, of course, shower the devastated area 
with notices that food for loyal Vietnam 
citizens would be available in areas controlled 
by loyal Vietnam troops. 

Suppose these agents “by accident” should 
drift across the Cambodian border to the 
Vietcong supply dumps and staging areas 
there. No one would be killed. But the 
operations in these areas would be exposed 
to aerial photography. There would no 
longer be any question about Cambodian in- 
volvement in the Vietcong war. The refugee 
problem would be great, but the cost of 
relieving it would be small compared to that 
of direct military attack. The United States 
is expert at rushing relief to disaster and 
famine areas. Why not create a few such 
areas where they will provide a deterrent to 
our enemies? 

Many people feel that the only way to win 
in South Vietnam is to make a direct bomb- 
ing attack on North Vietnam. The objec- 
tion is that this would start retaliatory 
bombing. But suppose we provided our- 
selves with the chemical and biological 
agents that reduce crop yields and cause de- 
bilitating but nonfatal diseases. Suppose 
we started using these agents against North 
Vietnam. The price that North Vietnam 
would start paying for her interference in 
South Vietnam would become unbearable. 
But for her to retallate by bombing South 
Vietnam would be foolish. It would only 
invite complete destruction by retaliatory 
bombing. 

We are a humane nation. We need meth- 
ods for hurting our enemies without killing 
them. We must hurt them badly enough 
to deter them from interfering with us or 
our allies, but not as badly as they know 
we would hurt them if they retaliated with 
actual warfare. The damage should be of 
the type for which we could provide relief 
and restoration—once the country concerned 
changed its attitude. 

These are interesting opportunities, but 
science is offering us even more exciting de- 
velopments. These are rather new additions 
to our arsenal—the chemical and biological 
agents that incapacitate temporarily. The 
oldest such agent, of course, is alcohol. Get- 
ting a man into a drunken stupor, In order 
to steal his belongings, is an old technique, 

What is new is the discovery of chemicals 
which will produce similar mental confusion 
with a very minute dosage. Scientists now 
are sure that a multitude of psychochemi- 
cals will be developed to produce sleep, 
Paralysis, loss of sight, hearing or balance, 
persistent crying, diarrhea, vomiting, hallu- 
cinations, or senseless elation. None would 
be fatal; none would have any permanent 
effect. 

These agents can be delivered as gases or 
dusts to be inhaled, or they can be intro- 
duced into the bloodstream by darts that 
puncture the skin. If wars must be fought, 
these are the weapons a humane nation 
should develop. If battles were fought with 
these weapons, we might even say that war 
was benign. 

One can do some interesting speculation 
on how these agents could be used in the 
kind of struggles now shaping the world 
of the future. For example, a group of 
armed revolutionaries might charge the 
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guard of a government palace, If the 
guards had only conventional weapons, they 
might have to kill their attackers. The 
deaths could spark a wave of emotional re- 
sentment that would topple the government. 

But darts tipped with chemicals could re- 
duce the attackers to uncoordinated elation. 
Instead of becoming martyred heroes, the 
attackers would appear to be disgusting 
drunks. The police could then sort out the 
ringleaders and take them off to prison. In 
a few hours everybody would be as chipper 
as ever, but not eager for another dose. 

In the Vietnam fighting it is hard to tell 
a friend from a foe. Bombing would kill 
large numbers of innocent Vietnamese. Why 
not develop incapacittaing agents that 
would put everyone in the area to sleep? 
With protective clothing our own people 
could move about safely, even during an at- 
tack. Friends and foes could then be sorted 
out. 

If really effective nonlethal weapons were 
available, it might even be possible to 
achieve agreement to ban the use of more 
horrible weapons, 

None of these things can come to pass, 
however, without a mammoth expenditure of 
money and scientific effort. Our military 
men are aware of these possibilities. They 
are working desperately to get maximum 
progress from the money made avallable for 
work in this field. But the effort is small 
in comparison with the all-out drive we 
made to learn how to destroy civilization 
with atomic bombs. 

Our program for developing chemical and 
biological weapons is woefully inadequate. 
Our legislators and military men fear the un- 
reasoning emotional reaction of the public. 
Our emotional antagonism to the possibili- 
ties of modern science is threatening our 
future security and ruining the possibility of 
making war more humane. 

We must stop being ignorant and emo- 
tional about war. We must become informed 
and tough minded. We must ask ourselves 
some difficult questions: 

Why are we afraid or ashamed to match 
Russia in chemical and biological warfare 
capability? We have not hesitated to spend 
billions to acquire dominance in nuclear 
weapons, the most horrible mass killers of 
all. Why should we be afraid to move with 
equal boldness to acquire dominance with 
other mass killers that can determine na- 
tional superiority in the future? What would 
happen if Russia and the rest of the world 
now agreed to total nuclear disarmament 
under adequate safeguards? As a humani- 
tarian nation, could we refuse? Of course 
not. If this caught us in our present situa-~ 
tion, which of the remaining military weap- 
ons would dominate? Chemical and bio- 
logical weapons. Which would be the world's 
greatest power? Russia. 


A Tribute to the Kiwanis International on 
the Occasion of Its 50th Anniversary 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. MICHAEL A. FEIGHAN 


OF OHIO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, January 13, 1965 


Mr. FEIGHAN. Mr. Speaker, I would 
like at this time to call attention to the 
50th anniversary of an organization be- 
loved and revered by hundreds of thou- 
sands of Americans—the Kiwanis Inter- 
national. 

Founded January 21, 1915, as a feder- 
ation of business and professional men's 
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civic service clubs, the Kiwanis has 
stood forth over the years as a major 
contributor in the overall campaign for 
a better America. 

The work of the Kiwanis in the inter- 
est of civic improvement includes activi- 
ties in vital areas such as agriculture and 
conservation, boys’ and girls’ work, pub- 
lic and business affairs, support of 
churches in their spiritual aims, and 
vocational guidance. 

A burgeoning membership of 262,000 
is evidence enough that the Kiwanis In- 
ternational appeals to Americans in 
every walk of life. And the growth of 
two subsidiaries—the Key Club Interna- 
tional and Circle K International, open 
respectively to high school boys and col- 
lege men—reveals that youth, as well, is 
equally concerned for and dedicated to 
the grand, illustrious Kiwanis ideal. 

On this occasion—the 50th anniver- 
sary of the founding of the Kiwanis In- 
ternational—I join with millions of 
Americans in a vote of confidence, a 
heartfelt salute, to a noble organization. 
Long may it flourish on this earth. 


Lt. William H. Jessie 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CHARLES McC. MATHIAS, JR. 


OF MARYLAND 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, January 7, 1965 


Mr. MATHIAS. Mr. Speaker, early in 
January Detective Lt. William H. Jessie, 
a resident of Silver Spring, Md., and 
commanding officer of the Detective Bu- 
reau of the Rockville substation, lost his 
life in an attempt to apprehend the driv- 
er of a stolen car. The tragedy occurred 
when Lieutenant Jessie’s patrol car 
crashed while in pursuit of a juvenile 
driver. The 17-year-old boy responsible 
for the loss of this good public servant 
was not a first-time offender. An edi- 
torial in the January 7 edition of the 
Maryland Monitor is a tribute to Lieu- 
tenant Jessie and a public appeal that 
steps be taken to better a situation which 
is spreading so much tragedy throughout 
the country. 

Because of grave concern within the 
Congress over the nationwide problems 
of juvenile delinquency, I include the 
editorial here in the Recorp and call it 
to the attention of my colleagues: 

Lr. WILLIAM H, JESSIE 

Detective Lt. William H. Jessie, a fine 
dedicated police officer and a good, all-around 
guy, last week gave his life in behalf of law 
and order in Montgomery County. 

This newspaper regrets the tribute it now 
pays was not paid during his lifetime. He 
deserved it and more. 

Lieutenant Jessie, 43, was a Silver Spring 
resident, and commanding officer of the de- 
tective bureau of the Rockville substation. 
In 1963, he was the county's “Policeman of 
the Year.” Solution of an arson case, through 
which a public school suffered some $250,000 
damage, brought him that coveted annual 
award by the Knights of Columbus. 

He had served on the county police force 
only 10 years. Before his police career, he 
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was a good Capital Transit busdriver. His 
rise to a top spot on the county force was 
spectacular in many respects. His promo- 
tion to lieutenant came only 2 years after 
making sergeant, one of the fastest Jumps in 
detective bureau records. He was competent, 
able, and applauded by his superiors. 

To newspaper people who cover the county 
police beat, Lieutenant Jessie was a bit more 
than these things. He was one of the good 
guys. He met you straight on and dealt 
from the shoulder. You didn’t have to be 
told of his personal and professional dedi- 
cation to his job nor of his impeccable in- 
tegrity. It was there. You trusted him. 
“Trust” is a big word in newspapering lexi- 
cons, 

He was a personable, friendly, courteous 
fellow—quletly generous to fellow officers in 
a spot. He recognized that newspaper peo- 
ple have a job to do and he helped them do it. 
He never beefed if the stories failed to 
glorify the police department when the facts 
were right. He never asked you to go easy 
unless the public welfare or fast solution of 
a case were involved. 

His personality and reputation for fair 
dealing were important factors in his suc- 
cess as a police detective. They brought him 
information he needed to do his job. High, 
low, good, bad, law abiding, or offender, every- 
one had a good word—everyone liked the 
lieutenant. 

Lieutenant Jessie, as head of the detective 
bureau, wasn't required to start that 20-mile, 
90-miles-an-hour pursuit of a stolen car he 
spotted on Hungerford Drive at the county 
seat. There were other cruisers that could 
have taken up the chase. But he did. He 
was that kind of officer. 

The fact that the pursuit ended by his car 
going out of control up near Hyattstown, 
crashing, and burning is nightmarish to con- 
template. The further dramatic fact that 
following police officers were able to pull 
him from the wreck before the flames reached 
him is heroic, The further sad fact that he 
died some 4 hours later leaves Montgomery 
County without his services He was slated 
to go places. More important, it leaves his 
wife and daughter without a good and de- 
voted husband and father. 

It also leaves an important question to be 
answered. The 17-year-old youth who al- 
legedly had stolen the car which Lieutenant 
Jessie pursued and who is being held, by 
order of the juvenile court, at the Wexter 
detention center in Laurel until decision is 
made on disposition of his case, is not a first- 
time juvenile offender. f 

A few hours before Jessie's death, he had 
appeared before Judge Noyes in connection 
with a speeding charge and was ordered to 
attend driving school, beginning January 9. 
Nor was the speeding charge a first offense. 
His record includes involvement in an acci- 
dent while driving without a license. At 
that time, the court sent him to the Mary- 
land Children's Center for Diagnostic Study 
where it was recommended that he be placed 
on probation and receive counseling. 

Last September, in connection with 
another speeding charge, his driving privi- 
leges were restricted. 

At the request of the boy's father, he now 
will undergo psychiatric study during tem- 
porary detention at Laurel. Fine. 

The question that needs to be answered 
here and now, however, is how long the peo- 
ple of this county will tolerate the go soft 
approach of the juvenile court in dealing 
with second and more offenders who appear 
before it. Records of disposition of second 
and more offense cases are public property 
and speak outrageously loud of the failure of 
the policy to deal with, correct, or lower the 
appalling and increasing rate of serious 
crimes by those in juvenile court age 
bracket. 
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Remarks of Gov. Robert E. Smylie, of 
Idaho, Before National Press Club, 
Washington, D.C. > 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. GEORGE HANSEN. 


OF IDAHO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, January 19, 1965 


Mr. HANSEN of Idaho. Mr. Speaker, 
the voice of Idaho Gov. Robert E. Smylie 
has been an important one in the Repub- 
lican Party during the days following the 
1964 general election. As chairman of 
the Republican Governors’ Conference, 
he has had much to say on the direction 
the Republican Party should take in the 
future. 

The recent controversy over the Re- 
publican Party chairmanship served to 
bring Mr. Smylie to the forefront of the 
national scene. Although the contro- 
versy has now been resolved by the an- 
nounced change in the position of na- 
tional chairman, an upcoming party 
leadership conference has kept interest 
high. Thus, Governor Smylie’s stop in 
Washington, D.C., this week to attend 
the inauguration on his way to the Chi- 
cago meeting, has attracted much in- 
terest. 

Among his activities in the Nation's 
Capitol was an invitation to speak to the 
National Press Club on January 18, giv- 
ing his views on the course of action the 
Republican Party should adopt to assure 
its success in the future. 

Mr. Speaker, I include in the Rrecorp 
the text of Governor Smylie’s remarks to 
the National Press Club: 

REMARKS OF GOVERNOR ROBERT E. SMYLIE, OP 
IDAHO, AT A LUNCHEON MEETING OF THE NA- 
TIONAL Press CLUB, WAasHINGTON, D.C. 

I confidently believe that the Republican 
Party is now locked in on a consolidation 
course which will be good for the party, good 


for everybody in it and good for the United 
States as well. 


Instead of a costly and fraticidal blood- 
letting in Chicago there will be a transfusion, 
and this transfusion will start us on the road 


With patience, with moderation and with 
restraint on all sides, the Republican Party 
can begin to move out of these weeks of po- 
litical uncertainty and despair back toward 
its historic role as a major force in the po- 
litical life of American society, 

And it is vastly important to the future of 
freedom and individual human dignity in 
America that we do just that. 

For the two-party system to exist, there 
must be two parties, broad enough in both 
philosophy and numbers to be capable of 
governing America. 

In order to govern in America you have to 
win elections, and when a political party 
makes it impossible for large numbers of its 
candidates to win elections then the party 
has failed in its duty to the candidates, to 
itself and to the Nation. It may be all right 
for an individual candidates to decide that 
he would rather be right than win. As a mat- 
ter of fact there is sometimes no other choice. 

But the party does not have the luxury of 
that choice. If the party begins to be phil- 
osophically narrow and provincial then it 
will become peevish, petulant, and paro- 
chial—lose its appeal to the electorate and 
condemn itself to a perpetual minority status. 
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When that cycle has been completed it will 
soon lose even the capacity to be a minority 
and drift away toward the dustbin of history. 

This is why simple commonsense dictates 
that we must now broaden our appeal as 
a party and attract all possible support. 
This is the only way in which that famous 
figure—26 million—can be turned into the 
still more famous figure of 36 million which 
is enough to win. 

We have to talk to the Nation and not 
to ourselves—and the only way we can do 
this is to keep the windows and doors of this 
historic political home of ours open—open 
to the winds of change, open to everyone 
who agrees with the great broad principles 
of Republicanism that have served the party 
and the Nation well in campaigns from the 
courthouse to the White House for over a 
century now. 

People on both sides of the recent contro- 
versy have to remember that there is no 
excuse for a political party that can't be 
of service to the people of the Republic. 

We have to be able to contest successfully 
because the two-party system will not work 
in any other way. 

There is no future for the party as a 
white supremacy party. We are dedicated 
as a nation, as a party, and as a people, 
to full participation by all citizens in the 
voting right. 

As fon voting rights are established 
throughout the Nation, and they will be, a 
party tinged with that label simply invites 
disaster. 


The Republican Party must stand for de- 
cent provision for our aged and infirm citi- 
zens under a solvent and self-respecting sys- 
tem of social security. 

The party must support legislation at all 
levels of government which provides oppor- 
tunity for all citizens to realize their fullest 
potential and their aspirations regardiess of 
race, creed, or color, in a manner consistent 
with the rights of others. 

We must stand for decent legislation for 
the protection of the working people of the 
United States. 

We must be strong at home and we must 
be leaders abroad. We must do our duty by 
Western civilization for the simple reason 
that history has made us, as a nation, the 
custodian of all the values that 2,000 years 
of history have distilled from civilization. ~ 

We must stand against the expansion of 
communism, and we must be committed to 
expansion of the opportunity for all the 
world's people to achieve freedom and dignity 
in a world without fear. 

We must stand for the concept of respon- 
sible States as strong and working partners 
In a Federal Union because we believe that 
what must be done can best be done closest 
to home. We must make it clear that we do 
not reject Federal action when It is required, 
but that we do reject the notion that only 
the Federal Government is capable of solying 
America’s problems. 

We must promote the development of mod- 
ern responsive State and local government 
techniques which are fundamental to the 


national centralism will not be ar- 
rested by solely negative response. Repub- 
licans are, and must continue to be in the 
forefront in removing archaic restrictions 
which prevent effective local and State ac- 
tion. 


We must be against monopoly in any form 
whether it be big government, big business, 
or big labor, and against the threatening 
combination of all three; we must stand with 
the forces of individual freedom and in- 
3 dignity and fight their battles for 

em. 

These are but some of the guidelines that 
will lead us into the middle of the American 
road where the consensus that will create 
electoral majorities will be found. 

This is a creed as old as the party, the 
bright historic thread that runs through the 
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fabric of all of our victories—this is a creed 
that is essentially conservative, a creed that 
is prudently progressive, a creed that can 
continually evolve to meet the dynamism of 
an America that won't stand still—but that 
moves and perseveres and prospers. 

But now to the mechanics of consolida- 
tion for victory in 1966 and in 1968. 

The very fruitful suggestion put forward 
some days ago by Senator DRESEN and Con- 
gressman Forp should have the fullest study 
and examination by the national committee. 
It is entirely consistent with the proposals 
of the Governors and could well be the first 
real step toward implementation of some 
of those forward looking proposals, 

We are implementing the Denver declara- 
tion. 

By springtime the Washington office of the 
Republican Governors’ Association will be 
open for business and we shall be giving at- 
tention to how to win State elections in 1965 
and 1966, 

We propose that our policy committee con- 
fer with the congressional and senatorial 
leadership with a view to implementing their 
suggestion and inviting their cooperation in 
working out an organizational structure 
that would provide for annual conferences 
of the party, including elected officials from 
all levels of government, leaders from the 
working party machinery and members of 
the academic and business community. 
Such conferences could very well provide a 
continuing review and revision of party 
policy in detail, and would provide room for 
one innovation that is now sadly lacking— 
a strong and viable avenue of communica- 
tion and responsibility between the party 
and the leadership which the people have 
elected to represent the party in the conduct 
of the Government of the United States, at 
Federal, State, county and local levels. 

We should try the first leadership confer- 
ence. If it works it should become an an- 
nual affair. 

These conferences would sharpen and re- 
state our party policies and principles on 
a continuing and contempraneous basis and 
would develop positive Republican proposals 
for solving the problems of our States and 
of the Nation. 


The consolidated consultations could then 
evolve the n 


office, and all of the organizations that 
represent the basic strengths of 
organizationally. 

Such a procedure, it approved by the com- 


This innovation could well 

in the wall of 
anonymity that tends to surround a party 
out of power, and provide the framework 


on which a positive image could be placed 
before the people. s 


varying points of 
view within that broad frame of reference. 

The leadership conference should make 
it clear beyond doubt that ours is an all- 
inclusive party and that we not only tol- 
erate, but encourage diversity of views, and 
that we have the statesmanship to accom- 
plish unity out of diversity. 

And we might proclaim too that new 
ideas are intellectual attempts to answer 
new problems. They are not suspect simply 
because they are new. Our honest con- 
servatism is valid because it is relevant and 
worthwhile to the times in which we live. 
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Our time-tested principles are not antiques. 
They are useful foundations upon which 
we can build real answers to the real prob- 
lems of an America on the move. 

These suggestions for implementing our 
new consolidation for victory can be 
achieved. As we have built a Federal Union 
out of the diverse economic, sociologic, and 
geographic facts of life in these United 
States, we can build once again a unity of 
Republican purpose and principle out of 
the diversity of viewpoints within the broad 
framework of our first principles. 

Then we can stop using labels and start 
electing Republicans. We can act like a 
party which has valid hopes of becoming 
a majority party, and quit acting like a 
perpetual minority. 

We can create a consolidated framework 
of party faith and machinery that will win 
elections and can govern America. r 

Working together—with patience, with 
moderation, and with restrain on all sides— 
we can keep alive the two-party system that 
ħas served America so well, and in doing 
so we will have kept faith with the Re- 
publican Party’s historic commitment to 
individual freedom and dignity. 


Talk About a Dollar Crisis Is Poppycock 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ABRAHAM J. MULTER 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, January 21, 1965 


Mr. MULTER. Mr. Speaker, I com- 
mend to the attention of our colleagues 
the following article by Leslie Gould, fi- 
nancial editor of the New York Journal- 
American, which appeared in that paper 
on January 8, 1965. 

Mr. Gould sees the dollar future in 
realistic terms. 

One of the more positive steps that 
we can take to demonstrate our strength 
is to enact my bill H.R. 625, which would 
remove the 25-percent gold reserve re- 
quirement. This move, recommended by 
all responsible financial authorities, 
would forestall much of the talk about 
our not being willing or able to meet our 
obligations—a contention that, on the 
face of it, is in any case ridiculous. 

Mr. Gould’s article follows: 

Taar U.S. DOLLAR CRISIS Can Bz “Poprrcock” 

Talk about a dollar crisis to follow the 
British pound sterling crisis is poppycock. 

That is the conclusion of Louis Stone of 
Hayden Stone, Inc., in this continuing dis- 
cussion by him of the new “Battle of Britain.” 

Before going into this, Mr. Stone notes the 
drastic penalty involved in devaluation for a 
country, like Britain, that lives on foreign 
trade. A 15-percent cut in the foreign value 
of sterling means an automatic 15-percent 
increase in the cost of everything that Britain 
buys abroad, Additionally Britain loses, be- 
cause what she sells will be at cut prices. 

While it is too early to tell whether the 
pound sterling will hold or can be held at 
$2.79, Mr. Stone feels the uncertainty alone 
will continue to be an upsetting factor in 
world markets. 


A $2.40 POUND? 

No matter how strong the reasons for Eng- 
land's trade competitors to contribute to the 
support of the pound, Mr. Stone doubts that 
these will be forthcoming a if a real flight 
of capital develops. If and when it does, he 
thinks the Bank of England will be forced 
to stop supporting the pound, with the pound 
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gradually finding its own level in the free or 
“black market” until an official revaluation is 
set at the new market level—say $2.40. 

If this chain of events develops, “as it 
may,” Mr. Stone feels, then attention will 
shift to the U.S. dollar. 


THE POUND VERSUS THE DOLLAR 


There is a big difference in the relative 
positions of the dollar and the pound. The 
United States is running a 85% billion trade 
surplus in contrast to Britain's $3 billion 
current deficit rate. Contending the U.S. 
gold stock of $15.6 billion is still high enough 
in relation to the $2 billion a year estimated 
current annual payments deficit, Mr. Stone 
Says: 

“The U.S: difficulties do not refiect an un- 
healthy trade position or an overpriced for- 
eign value for the dollar in relation to domes- 
tic prices, as is the case with sterling. The 
difficulties arise from the burden of foreign 
aid and military spending on top of a 65 ½ 
billion annual outflow of capital for invest- 
ment abroad. 

“It seems clear that the $2 billion deficit 
rate is created by our strength rather than 
our weakness, contrary to the British posi- 
tion.” 

There is another difference—the nature of 
the claims against the dollar. England’s im- 
Mediate reserves of $2.3 billion equal only 
about one-fifth of estimated current liabili- 
ties to foreigners. Our $15.6 billion of gold 
compares with total short-term bank Habili- 
ties to foreigners of $27.4 billion, of which 
$17.3 billion is held by foreign central banks 
and the International Monetary Pund. 

Out of the $27.4 billion total, according 
to Mr. Stone, only $7.7 billion is represented 
by demand deposits, of which $6.2 billion is 
in banking and institutional hands. The 
balance of $19.7 billion is in time deposits 
and short-term paper. 

DOUBTS “RUN” ON U.S. GOLD 


He is convinced that while there may be 
Turther gold losses, “there is no likelihood— 
One can almost say no possibility—of a ‘run’ 
on U.S, gold, because the claims are in re- 
sponsible official hands that do not want a 
U.S. gold embargo, or a forced devaluation of 
the dollar. They want stability.” 

As a further point of strength in the U.S. 
picture, Mr. Stone notes the tremendous 
total of claims by the United States on for- 
eign assets. The banking system alone holds 
$6.8 billion of short-term claims on foreign- 
ers liquid and callable at least to the extent 
of 50 percent. On top of this are short-term 
claims of $2.4 billion of nonfinancial con- 
cerns outside the system against 
short-term Habilities of only $624 million. 

In addition there is the direct investment 
abroad by U.S. private capital estimated by 
the Federal Reserve at $66 billion. While 
not liquid or callable, it provides a fow of 
interest and profit that exceeds the $2 bil- 
Hon payments deficit rute. 

UNITED STATES DEALING FROM STRENGTH 

Mr. Stone sums up: 

“In theory, one might say that if all our 
gold were called from us tomorrow we could 
turn around and call it right back the next 
day. In practice, any serious threat to the 
US. gold position can be countered as it de- 
velops by more restrictive measures on the 
U.S. private capital outflow, on military 
Spending, and on foreign aid. 

“Because of our immensely favorable bal- 
ance of trade and services, we are dealing 
from strength in the international game, not 
from weakness; it seems to us that most of 
the thought about a dollar crisis to follow 
the sterling crisis is poppycock.” 
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Waldemar Alfred Paul John 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. WILLIAM S. BROOMFIELD 


OF MICHIGAN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, January 21, 1965 


Mr. BROOMFIELD. Mr. Speaker, 
while we often honor the giants of in- 
dustry whose technical brilliance made 
Possible mass production, the great men 
with the vision to create the markets for 
the mechanical marvels are too often 
overlooked. 

Last October, shortly after the 88th 
Congress became history, one of these 
great men, Waldemar Alfred Paul John— 
better known as W.A.P, John—died at 
the age of 69. 

As did many others, I counted him as 
a friend and adviser whose uncommonly 
perceptive commonsense will be long re- 
membered. 

The son of a minister, Mr. John was 
born in New Albany, Ind. He graduated 
from the University of Michigan with a 
bachelor of arts degree in 1916, married 
Hildegarde Hagerman, and in 1917 left 
his first job in the advertising department 
of the Dodge Motor Co. to serve with the 
AEF in France. 

After the war, he wrote for advertising 
firms in Cleveland and Detroit. In the 
midst of the depression in 1934, he and 
another young copywriter, the late Jim 
Adams, founded John-Adams, Inc., which 
shortly thereafter merged with Mac- 
Manus, Inc., the company of another 
pioneer in the automotive advertising 
field, T. F. MacManus. 

Legend has it that when the general 
manager of Pontiac Motors asked Mr. 
John what would be the first thing he 
would do if he received that firm’s ac- 
count, his reply was, “Well, sir, I think 
I'd go get a drink.“ 

Mr. John received the account, and 
today MacManus, John & Adams does 
$70 million worth of business yearly for 
90 firms. 

In 1936, Mr. John became president of 
the young agency. A few years later, he 
suffered a massive heart attack, con- 
quered it and told how in a Saturday 
Evening Post article entitled, “I Have a 
Scar on My Heart.” Magazine execu- 
tives have said it has been reprinted more 
than any other Post article. 

In 1955, Mr. John retired as chairman 
of the board, but maintained his office 
in the agency’s Bloomfield Hills head- 


quarters. 

The present president of MacManus, 
John & Adams, Mr. Ernest A. Jones, who 
first met Mr. John while a student at the 
University of Michigan, said: 

Over the years, his affection and the depth 
and warmth of his wisdom was an unf 
source of encouragement not only to me but 
to the many other young men to whom he 
opened both his heart and the doors of his 
business. I am afraid we shall not soon see 
his like again. 
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Professionally, he was a living legend in 
the advertising world, particularly in the au- 
tomotive area of the business, He was 
known, respected, and even loved by com- 
pany presidents and dealers alike not only 
for his intensely human qualities but for 
his unique skills which helped the industry 
attain its present position. 


It will be a long time, indeed, before 
the world sees another man with the 
qualities of courage, ambition, compas- 
sion, and talent which W.A.P. John car- 
ried so well through life. 


Why Columbus Day Should Be a 
National Holiday 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. FRANK ANNUNZIO 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, January 21, 1965 


Mr. ANNUNZIO. Mr. Speaker, I in- 
troduced a bill H.R. 1754 making Colum- 
bus Day a legal holiday. I ask unani- 
mous consent to have printed in the Ap- 
pendix of the Recorp, an essay written 
by Dianne Prost of the eighth grade of 
St. Cornelius School, Chicago. The con- 
test was sponsored by the Knights of 
Columbus, Holy Cross Council No. 3980. 

The essay follows: 

Wr Columns Day SHOULD BE a NATIONAL 
Hol mar 

Considering Christopher Columbus’ great 
accomplishments, we should honor his mem- 
ory by dedicating a national holiday to him. 

From a humble beginning in Genoa, Italy, 
around 1446, Columbus became one of his- 
tory’s heroes. We know little about his 
childhood except that his good Catholic par- 
ents brought him up in the faith. Ships 
docking at Genoa fascinated young Colum- 
bus, and he was often found talking to the 
sailors. Though his father was a woolweaver, 
Columbus preferred a more adventurous life. 
He learned chartmaking and became an ex- 
pert navigator. Because his study of the sea 
convinced Columbus that the world was 
round, his ambition was to be the first man 
to reach the Orient by sailing west. 

After seeking assistance from Genoa, Eng- 
land, Portugal and France, Columbus finally 
obtained it from Spain, His problems con- 
tinued, however. Most sailors were afraid to 
go far from the coastline. But eventually 
Columbus gathered a crew of about 100. On 
August 3, 1492, after hearing mass and re- 
ceiving communion, Columbus began the 
historic voyage. 

For months Columbus’ three small vessels 
sailed. The men begged to turn back, but 
Columbus never despaired. On October 12, 
1492, land was sighted. Named San Salva- 
dor by Columbus, it was an island in the 
group now called the West Indies. 

Columbus never knew he had discovered 
America. He believed he had reached India, 
though puzzled by the lack of riches. 

After being falsely accused of brutality, 
Columbus was brought back in chains from 
his third voyage. ö 
day of his death in 1506, he was deprived of 
recognition of his greatness. 

Columbus and deter- 


possessed courage 
mination. He was devout, and undoubtedly 
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prayer played a large part in his undertak- 
ings. He named his discovery m honor 
Christ and landed with a crucifix in 
hands. 

We owe a great debt to Columbus. He 
braved the dangers of unknown seas to reach 
the Orient, but discovered a new world in- 
stead. The Spanish people did not appreciate 
Columbus; they rejected him because he 
failed to bring them power and glory. 

Heroic Americans such as Lincoln and 
Washington are honored with national holl- 
days. It is only just that the United States 
should so honor Christopher Columbus, 
America’s earliest hero. 


A Tribute to Veterans 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. CHARLES McC. MATHIAS, JR. 


OF MARYLAND 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, January 7, 1965 


Mr. MATHIAS. Mr. Speaker, al- 
though Veterans Day 1964 occurred last 
November, the words spoken in commem- 
oration of the occasion in Brunswick, 
Md., by Wilbur L. Vansant, Jr., com- 
mander, Department of Maryland, the 
American Legion, were so meaningful to 
all Americans, I include them here in the 
Recorp. If every American would put 
into practice the four resolutions Com- 
mander Vansant proposed in this speech 
our American heritage would certainly be 
greatly enhanced for future generations. 

Veterans Day has an added significance 
in 1964 for not only veterans but for all 
Americans. This year marks the 50th an- 
niversary of the beginning of World War I 
and the 25th anniversary of the start of 
World War II. 

Not only did these two wars give us cause 
for the special day we now observe, but 
anniversaries are milestones in man's relent- 
less march through time and history. And 
milestones—whether for tragic or happy 
events—seen always to merit some special 
attention. 

Such milestones in any other situation 
probably would merit references to them as 
golden and silver anniversaries. But words 
80 suggestive of lightness and galety are not 
in line with the horror—the carnage—and 
the destruction—that marked the two worst 
wars to scourge mankind. 

Let us note one fact significantly in rela- 
tion to Veterans Day in the United States. 
In the finest American tradition, the ob- 
servance is not associated with the beginning 
of a war or wars, It is—and this is note- 
E day associated with the ending 

It is also a day filled with the expression 
of hope that some day, man will learn to 
solve his differences without resorting to 


War which is so terrible in our time that 
even the winner becomes a loser, 

Veterans Day, we agree, Is a day noble 
in purpose. But it is a national holiday of 
fairly recent duration. It holds this status 
largely through the efforts of the American 


Legionnaires honored the memory of their 
World War I comrades each anniversary of 
that armistice signed on the 11th hour of the 
lith day of the 11th month. But it was not 
Ber 20 bc KOA War I, in 1938, that 

succeed ving Congress declare 
Armistice Day a national holiday. Then after 
World War II and the Korean war, Congress 
redesignated the date Veterans Day to honor 
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not only the new heroes but those of all the 
Nation's wars. 

As we look back on this Veterans Day over 
history’s long path to 25 and 50 years ago, 
we are aware that the two world conflicts 
were events that set the stage for our Na- 
tion’s emergence as the greatest world power. 
Our rise came as other nations tumbled from 
former greatness. 

Our world role carries greater responsibility 
than that ever before passed to a nation and 
to a people. Our responsibility comes at a 
time in history of the greatest peril to our- 
selyes and our freedom. 

Never has so much been at stake for men— 
for freedom. The exercise of our power is 
a demanding role. In fact, it is awesome. 
No nation ever before has been required to 
be so judicious in fts actions at home and 
abroad. 

We entered both World Wars with great re- 
luctance and without ambition for personal 

. Our only objectives were to preserve 
the ideals that we hold sacred as a nation 
and to maintain justice in our world. 

While the wars vanquished despots, 
others—feeding on war's rose to 
that end after World War II, we found the 
each case dangerously powerful to us as a 
nation and to us as a part of the free world. 
To the peace and liberty of man everywhere. 

Even after two terrible world conflicts, 
history's chapters devoted to war did not 
halt. Much as we wished and worked toward 
that end after World War II, we found the 
bloody chapters were still with us. 

New despotism, cloaked in a false ideology 
and in conflict with peace and freedom, was 
met in Korea. And that land whose history 
is so filled with tragedy became a bloody 
battleground between the forces of freedom 
and those who would enslave all men’s 
minds, hearts, and souls. With South Korea, 
United States forces bore the brunt of this 
war against the Communists. 

Now in the twilight zone between a 
troubled peace and an undeclared war, we 
again encounter this despotism of strange 
ideology in the jungles of Vietnam. 

Even at this moment our servicemen fight 
in these outposts of freedom. And they die 
lonely deaths in these outposts so barren of 
all things that have the happy, familiar air 
of home and native land. 

But our servicemen fight there backing 
up this Nation's belief that the destruction 
or threatened destruction of freedom any- 
where endangers our own, 

They fight in this distant land because 
we also believe that there must some day 
be peace and justice among men. But that 
peace, however, must be peace with honor— 
with justice—with liberty for all men. 

Above all, it must be a peace in which men 
everywhere will live—as God intended them 
to live—in freedom and dignity. Not in 
slavery of either mind or body. It must be 
a peace that will not compromise the spirit 
of freedom. 

So on this Veterans Day the two anniver- 
saries of so seemingly distant conflicts be- 
come poignant reminders that the battle 
for freedom is long and hard fought. Those 
who would live in freedom must be prepared 
to pay a hard price in the sacrifices of human 
and material treasures. 

This is the credo that our veterans have 
established and maintained in eight major 
wars, from the Revolution onward, which 
tested our Nation and her fighting men. 

Veterans Day is a grateful Nation's tribute 
to the qualities that come to the forefront 
in our people when the survival of our Nation 
or her ideals are at stake. 

Courage, loyalty, and personal sacrifice— 
all strengthened by a devotion to freedom— 
are these qualities, And they have been a 
part of the spirit of our American service men 
and women—from every walk of life—who 
have marched to our Nation's defense in time 
of national peril. 
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Veterans Day honors this spirit. It honors 
those who died in their Nation's wars and the 
others who served in them—all the Nation's 
wars. 

But let our tribute to them on this Vet- 
erans Day, 1964, be not empty of meaning. 
Let it instead ring with full meaning. Let 
it be meaningful for those who sacrificed— 
meaningful to the country they loved and 
served so well—meaningful to our country 
now and in the future. 

Together, let us make these resolves: 

First, that the quality of our citizenship 
and patriotism shall not be called the prod- 
uct of a materialistic and selfish age in which 
our responses were only second best toward 
our Nation's greatness. 

Second, that in our daily lives and ac- 
tions—and by example as citizens—that we 
shall inspire our youth to ask what there is 
great that they can do for their country to 
keep it great. 

As always, there will be much that needs 
to be done, The challenge for greatness 15 
with every generation. 

Third, that we be ever alert that our Na- 
tion and ourselves be prepared for all po- 
tential enemies within and without this great 
Nation. For it cannot be disputed that the 
best assurance of peace and liberty is to be 
strong and well prepared. Despots do not 
pick on strength, but on weakness. 

Fourth, that we be ever vigilent and alert 
as citizens so our leaders will be of the high- 
est quality devoted to the spirit and prin- 
ciples of America—that they will have the 
imagination and spirit to guide America to 
further greatness—that they will stand up 
for the rights of America and the free world, 
that they will work for peace, in the best 
tradition of America, that the peace they 
seek will be one with honor, that it will be 
peace with strength. 

By these resolutions, by these actions, we 
will on this and Veterans Days to come be 
able to say that we kept the faith, that our 
heros did not die in vain—that we guarded, 
that we preserved, our great heritage for gen- 
erations yet unborn. 


RECORD OFFICE AT THE CAPITOL 

An office for the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD, 
with Mr. Raymond F. Noyes in charge, is lo- 
cated in room H-112, House wing, where or- 
ders will be received for subscriptions to the 
Recorp at $1.50. per month or for single 
copies at 1 cent for eight pages (minimum 
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bers of Congress to purchase reprints from 
the Recorp should be processed through this 
office. 
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Gen. Thomas J. “Stonewall” Jackson Was 
Born 141 Years Ago in Clarksburg, W. 
Va., a Community Which Continues To 
Thrive and Grow 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. JENNINGS RANDOLPH 


OF WEST VIRGINIA 
IN THE SENATE. OF THE UNITED STATES 


Friday, January 22, 1965 


Mr. RANDOLPH. Mr. President, a 
century ago this country had just en- 
dured a bloody conflict. We had proven, 
not the prowess of an army, but had 
tested our Nation’s ability to withstand 
sectional strife and to continue as a 
republic and a democracy. 

For the past 5 years we have been 
paying tribute to the men and battles 
of the War Between the States. We are 
not proud that our land was once divided, 
but we can recognize and honor with 
distinction those men and events which 
helped shape the history of the United 
States. 

One such man was born in Clarksburg, 
W. Va., 141 years ago, January 21, 1824. 
An inspiration to me since my youth, 
Thomas Jonathan Jackson was destined 
to become world renowned as a military 
strategist. Nicknamed “Stonewall,” his 
Personality and character have been sub- 
jected to much diversity of opinion by 
historians and writers. 

Lenoir Chambers, 
Jackson, said of him: 

He could make a political speech. He 
had been elected to the board of directors of 
the oldest bank in Rockbridge County, and 
there he sat with half a dozen of the town’s 
best known and most respected businessmen, 
Obviously some people thought the major 
was more than “Fool Tom Jackson” * * * 
was at home with politicians, knew their 
values and their ways, and understood with 
them the fine art of the possible. 

It would never do to try to write General 
Jackson down as a bench philosopher only— 
not this man of action, not this personifica- 
tion of the aggressive spirit, not this general 
on the move who made time his ally and 

and deception his aids, not this 
creator—rather than follower—of precedent. 


When the Lee-Jackson memorial win- 
dow of the National Cathedral in Wash- 
ington, D.C., was dedicated, the Reverend 
Thomas V. Barrett described General 
Jackson thusly : ’ 

Ungainly * * * down one side all military 
regulations, A man made fun of by cadets, 
stiff, graceless, and disreputably clothed, a 
. twice-a-Sunday churchgoer without humor 
or wit. An unpopular teacher at Virginia 
Military Institute, showing no sign of great- 
ness to a peacetime people. Once called in 
to see the superintendent of the Institute, 
Jackson was told to sit down and wait for a 
few moments while the superintendent went 
outside to attend to some matter. Jackson 


a biographer of 
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sat. The superintendent became engrossed 
and forgot the officer walting in his office 
until very late that night. The next morn- 
ing Jackson was still sitting in the office 
where the superintendent had left him. He 
had received no orders to change position. 


Allen Tate said of Jackson: 

Short of conflict, Jackson well might have 
lived his life a thorough, uninspired, eccen- 
tric teacher of philosophy and artillery tac- 
tics. Yet in the surge and thrust of battle 
his eccentricities turn into yirtues, His 
stubborn, literal thoroughness becomes the 
foundation of a disciplined army; his narrow 
goals still narrower, and, for the occasion, 
right—the pursuit of victory. In peace 
socially uncommunicative—in war & man 
who kept his counsel and the secret of his 
military plan. And all his ambitious de- 
votion to his profession, his stern desire to 
do the will of God, grown with the start of 
conflict into a fanatic and hardfisted 
energy which spares neither friend, nor foe, 
nor self, and issues in the order “Press 
on * * presson * * * close up the ranks,” 


“Stonewall” Jackson was held in such 
high esteem as a master of warfare that 
on his untimely death at Chancellors- 
ville, May 1, 1863, he was eulogized edi- 
torially in the Daily Chronicle of Wash- 
ington, D.C., by John Forney: 

He has one great and overmastering trait 
of character—a fanatical enthusiasm which 
overleaped all obstacles and sharpened pre- 
maturely the other qualities of his mind. 
“Stonewall” Jackson was a great general, a 
brave soldier, a noble Christian, and a pure 
man. 


Less than 2 months after his death, 
West Virginia was admitted to the 
Union as the 35th State. We can only 
speculate as to the role Jackson might 
have played in forming the early policies 
and decisions of the Mountain State. 
But from his own maxims we can draw 
guidance for creative living in the 
troubled world of today: “You may be 
whatever you resolve to be,” and “never 
take counsel of your fears.” 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent that a chronology of events in the 
life of Gen. T. J. “Stonewall” Jackson 
and a sketch of his birthplace, Clarks- 
burg, W. Va., be printed in the Appendix. 

There being no objection, the chronol- 
ogy was ordered to be printed in the 
Recorp, as follows: 

Lr. GEN. THOMAS JONATHAN “STONEWALL” 
JACKSON, CONFEDERATE STATES OF AMERICA 
In the First Battle of Manassas (Bull Run), 

on July 21, 1861, General Jackson first at- 
tracted the attentiòn of the world. His first 
brigade gallantly held off the enemy against 
repeated charges, and Gen. Barnard E. Bee 
in rallying his men exclaimed: "See, there 
stands Jackson like a stone wall.“ He thus 
applied the name better known around the 
world than the Christian name given at 
birth. 

An impressive equestrian statue of “Stone- 
wall” Jackson dedicated May 10, 1953, is 
located on the plaza of the Harrison County 
Court House directly across the street from 
the Stonewall Jackson Hotel. 


A bronze plaque appears on the site of 
his birthplace, at 324-328 West Main Street, 
here in Clarksburg. W. Va. 

January 21, 1824, Thomas Jonathan 
“Stonewall” Jackson, lieutenant general, 
Confederate States of America, born in 
Clarksburg, W. Va. s 

June 18, 1842, appointed to the West Point 
Military Academy. Admitted July 1, 1842. 

July 1, 1846, graduated from West Point 
with brevet rank of second lieutenant of 
Artillery. During the Mexican War, he rose 
to the brevet rank of major for heroic con- 
duct at Chapultepec. 

August 13, 1851, reported as professor of 
artillery tactics and natural philosophy at 
Virginia Military Institute, Lexington, Va. 

February 22, 1852, formally resigned from 
US. Army. 

August 4, 1853, married Eleanor Junkin, 
daughter of Rev. Dr. George Junkin, presi- 
dent of Washington College in Virginia. 

In 1856 “Stonewall” toured Europe. 

July 16, 1857, married Mary Anna Morrison, 
daughter of Rev. Dr, Robert H. Morrison, 
president of Davidson College in North Car- 
olina, 

In 1859 took company of cadets from VMI. 
to Harpers Ferry and to the execution of 
John Brown at Charles Town, W. Va. 

April 27, 1861, appointed colonel of Vir- 
ginia Volunteers, 

July 3, 1861, commissioned brigadier gen- 
eral. October 7, advanced to rank of major 
general. 

October 11, 1862, advanced to rank of lieu- 
tenant general. 

Between April 29, 1861, and May 1, 1863. 
“Stonewall” distinguished himself as one of 
the greatest military strategists that ever 
lived, No force was too great for his abil- 
ities. Two of his most famous maxims sub- 
stantiate this: “You may be whatever you 
resolve to be“ and “never take counsel of your 
fears.” General Jackson was a complete 
master of the art of war. He used his two 
great elements, initiative and surprise, in 
unsurpassed applications. Swift and sure 
of attack, dogged and determined in defense, 
undismayed by adverse odds, he was the 
ideal battlefield commander. 

One of the finest tributes to “Stonewall” 
Jackson was sent in a telegram by the great 
general of World War I. Douglas MacArthur 
at the unveiling of the bronze bust of Stone- 
wall“ in the Hall of Fame at New York Uni- 
versity, May 19, 1957: “Perhaps the most 
prized message I ever received came from the 
famous historian, Douglas Southall Freeman. 
who wrote me at the close of my campaigns 
in the Southwest Pacific area of World War 
II: ‘The mantle of Robert E. Lee and “Stone- 
wall” Jackson has now fallen on your should- 
ers.” 

May 1, 1863, “Stonewall” led the Army 
corps around Hooker's flank at the battle of 
Chancellorsville, routing the right wing of 
the Federal Army. He was wounded and 
died at Chandler’s, near Guinea Station, on 
May 10, and is buried at Lexington, Va. 

(Selected and compiled y S. J. “Stonewall 
Jackson" Birshtein, Clarksburg, W. Va.) 


In THE GREAT STATE or West VIRGINIA 

Clarksburg, W. Va., is one of the oldest 
cities west of the Alleghenles, being settled 
in 1765 and incorporated by the Virginia 
General Assembly in 1785. 1 

Historically, Clarksburg enjoys a rich heri- 
tage which began with the movement of 
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early American frontiersmen to the West in 
1764. The settlement was named in honor 
of George Rogers Clark, a noted general of 
the Indian and Revolutionary Wars. 

Gen. Thomas Jonathan (“Stonewall”) 
Jackson, one of the greatest military geniuses 
that America has ever produced, was born 
in Clarksburg, January 21, 1824, in a three- 
room brick cottage on the north side of 
Main Street between Third and Fourth 
Streets, In 1856 the Baltimore & Ohio Rail- 
road bult into Clarksburg and extended 
Westward. This railrond played an impor- 
tant part in the War Between the States and 
Clarksburg became a depot center for Union 
troops. Old trenches are still to be found 
within the city limits. 

The Honorable John W. Davis, Ambassador 
to Great Britain and nominee for President 
of the United States in 1924, and other nu- 
merous notables who have made and are 
making history for the Nation were born and 
reared in Clarksburg. 

Today, Clarksburg has a council-city man- 
ager form of government established under 
a model charter which was adopted by the 
People in 1957. For this action and other 
citizen activities, Clarksburg was named an 
“All-America City“ by Look magazine and 
the National Municipal League. 

Clarksburg is indeed rich in historical heri- 
tage. It is richer still in potentialities for 
growth, expansion, and progress. In a man- 
ner of speaking, the city stands today on the 
threshold of greatness. 

Clarksburg is located on the main line of 
the Baltimore & Ohio Railroad 275 miles west 
of Washington and 276 miles east of Cincin- 
nati. It is at the Junction of U.S, Highway 
50 which extends from Washington to San 
Francisco and the north-south U.S. Highway 
19 from Erie to St. Petersburg. Clarksburg 
is served by the growing Benedum Airport 
located 6% miles east of the city. 

Because of its unlimited quantities of coal, 
oll, natural gas, and electric power, Harrison 
County, of which Clarksburg is the hub and 
county seat, has become the most important 
manufacturing and natural resource center 
in central West Virginia. Its principal prod- 
ucts are: Graphitized carbon electrodes, zinc, 
Caskets, evaporated milk, women’s lingerie, 
Window glass, signal lenses, glass balls and 
marbles, glass tumbers and other glassware, 
bent and convex glass, heavy chinaware, 
brick and tile, bituminous coal and natural 
gas. 

Clarksburg is the center of one of the 
State's large coal-, oil-, and gas-producing 
fields. At the present time Harrison County 
has 15 natural gas-and oil-producing com- 
panies employing more than 2,300 people 
and furnishing enormous quantities of nat- 
ie gas, petroleum, and gasoline to indus- 

es. 

Clarksburg’s trading area comprises 13 
counties in central West Virginia, covering 
& total of 6,153 square miles. The population 
of this area, according to the last census 
Was over 343,000. As a result, the city has 
Over 800 retail, wholesale, and service estab- 
3 with sales amounting to 6400 mil- 

on. 

The water supply of Clarksburg ls taken 
from the West Fork of the Monongahela 
River. The catchment area above the city, 
including the tributary of Elk Creek, is 507 
Square miles, The Clarksburg water supply 
is not excelled by any system in any other 
city of comparable size in the country. 

The schools of Clarksburg are a part of 
the Harrison County school system. In the 
county there are 11 high schools, 10 junior 
high schools, and more than 60 elementary 
Schools, with 620 teachers comprising the 
teaching staff. Most of these teachers hold 
bachelor degrees from approved colleges and 
more than a third of them have master's 
degrees. Every high school in the county is 
Approved by the North Central Association 
of Colleges and Secondary Schools. 
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Clarksburg can justly boast of being an 
ou medical center, not only in West 
Virginia, but in any city of comparable size 
in the Nation. At present there are three 
hospitals in the city with 530 beds. St. 
Mary's, Union Protestant, and Veterans“ Ad- 
ministration. 

Clarksburg has 5 parks and 12 play- 
grounds, totaling over 160 acres. River Bend 
Park has a new pavillion, amphitheater, 
pitch and putt 6 hole golf course, charcoal, 
and wood ovens, picnic areas, and ball dia- 
monds. Norwood Park contains ball dia- 
monds, lighted multipurpose. court, picnic 
area, playground, and horseshoe pits. There 
is a magnificlent view of the city from the 
Civil War trenches in Lowndes Hill Park. 

It can be readily seen that this city has 
much to offer and with such an array of es- 
sential assets, there can be little doubt that 
there is a glowing future in store for the 
community. 


Dirksen Promotes New GOP Unity 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. WALLACE F. BENNETT 


OF UTAH 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Friday, January 22, 1965 


Mr..BENNETT. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that an editorial 
which appeared in the Chicago Daily 
News on Saturday, January 16, entitled 
“DIRKSEN Promotes New GOP Unity,” 
may be printed in the Appendix of the 
Recorp. This editorial concerns the 
great service that our minority leader 
has rendered to our country, and the re- 
sponsibility that he has borne. 

There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

Dmxsen Promotes New GOP Unirr 
(By William S. White) 

WasHinciton.—Almost against its will, the 
Republican Party ls being slowly reunited 
by a congressional wing that is willing to let 
others have the joy of imagemaking while 
it holds all the reins and actually runs all 
the show. 

Senate Republican Leader Everrrr DIRK- 
SEN, Of Illinois bestrides the old GOP ele- 
phant with an elegant skill that can be fully 
appreciated only by his admiring opposite 
numbers among the Democratic pros, 

In a bit of wheeling and dealing of rare 
acuteness, Draxsen, in association with 
House Party Leader GERALD Forp and certain 
backroom types, has largely closed the great 
crevices of division that had been left by the 
spectacular November defeat of the ticket 
headed by Barry Goldwater. 


To be sure, Goldwaterites and anti-Gold- 


waterites have not yet been brought into 
what could be called real palship. But 
Dmxksen has got them talking to each other 
through a wonderfully grave new device to 
be called the Republican coordinating com- 
mittee on which shortly they are all to be 
serving together. 

This instrumentality is handed to the 
party by Dmxsrn with a solemnity that is 
both a triumph of dead-pan humor and a 
striking instance of the subtlety of Senate- 
type politics at its best. For the co- 
ordinating committee is to be important- 
sounding enough to please everybody, big 
enough to embrace every view—and diffuse 
enough so that no part of it will ever be 
able to encroach one inch upon the real 
power center of the party. This, of course, 
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is to be occupied exclusively by the congres- 
sional leadership. 

The coordinating committee is to have 11 
congressional members, plus 5 Republican 
Governors, plus all 5 of the Hving former 
Republican presidential nominees: Alf 
Landon, of Kansas, Thomas E. Dewey, of New 
York, Dwight D. Eisenhower, Richard Nixon, 
and Barry M. Goldwater. 

Dmxsen thus finesses Goldwater into this 
organization in such a way that his de- 
tractors can hardly object to his presence 
without seeming vindictive beyond words. 
At the same time, scope is given to the anti- 
Goldwater people by the provision for the 
five governors; the Conference of Republican 
Governors has been the principal avenue of 
attack upon Goldwater's continued titular 
leadership of the party. 

Dmxsen’s plan, therefore, makes certain 
the maintenance of a power balance within 
the committee so precisely weighted and 
poised that no faction can do any great harm 
to any other. This will take most of the 
heat out of the Goldwater issue. Everybody 
on the committee will be free to make state- 
ments on every possible occasion; nobody 
will have anything to do with writing the 
real Republican record. That will be done in 
Congress. 

So it is that Dmxsx and Ford and un- 
sung aliles—Senator Turuston MORTON, of 
Kentucky, Representatives Men Land, of 
Wisconsin, and Bos Wrison, of California, 
and the deposed GOP House leader CHARLES 
HALL, of Indiana—have thrown some 
handsomely packaged tranquilizers to the 
angry Republican troops outside Congress. 
By the time these fellows find out what is 
not inside the package, tempers will have 
cooled and there will be less inclination to 
dwell on the horrid past. 


Moon Country: Bend, Oreg. 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. MAURINE B. NEUBERGER 


OF OREGON 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Friday, January 22, 1965 


Mrs. NEUBERGER. Mr. President, 
Bend, located in Oregon's beautiful Cas- 
cade Mountains, is playing a major role 
in our Nation’s exploration of space and 
plans for a moon landing. 

The magnificent and strange volcanic 
lava beds near Bend duplicate conditions 
believed to exist on the moon. The Na- 
tional Aeronautics and Space Adminis- 
tration has been conducting extensive 
tests with our Nation’s astronauts in 
Oregon's moon country. 

The nationally circulated Family Week 
magazine for November 29 contained an 
excellent article on America’s moon 
country. The article, entitled “America's 
Little-Known Lunar Lab,” was written by 
Hal Higdon. 

I am hopeful that Oregon's role in 
lunar testing will continue to grow. 
More tests will certainly be run near 
Bend. 

I ask unanimous consent that this 
article, which appeared in the Family 
Weekly magazine, be printed in the Ap- 
pendix of the Recorp. 

There being no objection, the article 


was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 
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[From the Eugene (Oreg.) Register-Guard] 
AMERICA’S LITTLE KNOWN LUNAR LAB 
(By Hal Higdon) 

Less than a month after America’s Ranger 
7 had broadcast the most detailed pictures 
ever recorded, Astronaut Walter Cunningham 
donned a bulky, white space sult and, with 
scientists monitoring his every step, strode 
across what perhaps is the earth's closest 
approximation of the face of the moon. 

Cunnin, ‘s simulated moon journey 
late last August didn't occur behind guarded 
fences in Houston’s new manned space cen- 
ter. Nor was it in some inaccessible wilder- 
ness, 

He “walked on the moon“ near the town 
of Bend, Oreg., in the heart of what is known 
as the moon country. There, strange vol- 
canic formations, grotesque lava beds, and 
ankle-deep volcanic ash are comparable to 
what scientists expect to find someday on 
the moon. 

“No one can stand up and swear what the 
moon will be like,” am admitted 
shortly after he and scientists from the Na- 
tional Aeronautics and Space Administration 
(NASA) finished a week's tests in three dif- 
ferent areas of the moon country of central 
Oregon. “The surfaces here just represent 
three possible surfaces we might encounter 
on the moon.” 

The primary purpose of the Oregon tests, 

ham said, was “to determine capa- 
bilities to perform on lunar-related terrain.” 
Under security guard, NASA geologists lald 
out trails over the lava fields, then stood by 
with stopwatches to see how long Cunning- 
ham took to cover the distance. While his 
time didn’t break any Olympic records, he 
performed well—especially for a man 
weighted down with an 80-pound air-condi- 
tioned moon suit. 

Before Cunningham's trek across the lava 
fields, most lunar tests were made at the 
Manned Spacecraft Center in Houston, 
There a special indoor “moon room" provided 
lighting conditions similar to those in space. 
NASA also built what it calls a “lunar surface 
simulation area.“ In an outdoor area ap- 

tely the size of a football field, it 
tried to duplicate the moon surface, using 
volcanic material and slag to simulate moon 
craters. 

Other research was done at Langley Field 
in Virginia, where NASA erected a harness 
device that supports five-sixths of a person’s 
weight. Strapped into the harness, potential 
moon explorers leaped, jumped, and walked 
sideways on walls, experiencing only one- 
sixth gravity—which is the gravity pull on 
the moon. 

Despite laboratory attempts to copy the 
moon surface, the best moon- testing area 
may still prove to be the volcanic fields of 
central Oregon. For example, there is Crater 
Lake National Park, which was formed eons 
ago after a cataclysmic explosion splattered 
the area with a layer of coarse and sand-col_ 
ored pumice dust. Many scientists expect the 
moon to be covered with a similar layer of 
dust, maybe so deep that a spaceship would 
sink into it. If so, Oregon's pumice fields, 


which are often 15 to 20 feet deep, may show . 


NASA exactly what to expect on the moon. 

NASA also is conducting lunar sur- 
face tests in this area to explore an astro- 
naut’s ability to hike in a heavy space suit 
across the rough, spiny basaltic lava and 
sharp obsidian laya, or volcanic glass. The 
tests have been encouraging. Although Cun- 
ningham scrambled over loose lava and steep 
rock inclines with 31° pitches, he fell only 
once during his week of tests. 

“More than likely we won't find condi- 
tions as rough on the moon,” explained geo- 
logist Curt Mason. “If we did, the astronaut 
probably could avoid them.” 

Although NASA scientists decline to com- 
ment on future lunar surface tests, they 
probably will need to return to central Ore- 
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gon. Future tests may explore these prob- 
lems: 


Laya tubes, or caves, exist In the Oregon 
moon country. One is a full-mile long, If 
similar caves exist on the moon—and many 
scientists believe they do—they could provide 
shelter for future moon colonies. 

Water will be expensive to transport to the 
moon. Volcanic rock, at least here on earth, 
contains up to 2 percent water. Although it 
will not be easy, moon rock might be made 
to yield some liquid content. 

Apart from testing man’s lunar mobility, 
future lava-field tests may involve vehicles 
capable of traversing the moon's surface, in- 
struments capable of measuring it, and per- 
haps eyen a prototype lunar spaceship. 

But before the first spaceship touches 
down on the moon's surface, perhaps in 1969 
or 1970, much more information must be 
gathered. NASA scientists already have se- 
lected a general region for the first moon 
landing. They are now making more de- 
tailed studies of specific areas within that 
region. 

In 1966 space scientists expect to land a 
vehicle on the moon that will transmit sig- 
nals after arrival. A television camera peer- 
ing in all directions may then tell scientists 
whether the surface of the moon resembles 
central Oregon’s moon country—or, instead, 
is unlike anything on earth. 


The Spiritual Dimensions of Leadership 


SPEECH 


HON. L. MENDEL RIVERS 


OF SOUTH CAROLINA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, January 21, 1965 


Mr. RIVERS of South Carolina. Mr. 
Speaker, the truth shines forth to us as 
a light in a world of darkness—giving 
us the courage and faith to travel 
through the perilous pathways of life. 

In his sermon to the President on In- 
auguration Day at National City Chris- 
tian Church, Dr. Billy Graham spelled 
out clearly the spiritual dimensions of 
leadership. 

Mr. Speaker, Dr. Graham brings home 
the overwhelming truth that only with 
the help of God can our Nation find 
peace, purpose and courage and continue 
to endure as a free nation. 

Dr. Graham's sermon was inspiring, 
and I believe it only proper that Ameri- 
cans everywhere—as well as everyone 
else—be given an opportunity to hear his 
words. 


Under leave to extend my remarks, I 
hereby include his sermon: 

THE SptetrvaL DIMENSIONS OF LEADERSHIP 
(By Billy Graham) 

On that day more than a year ago when 
the torch of leadership was transferred, I 
happened to be with a long-time friend of 
President Johnson's, and we went immedi- 
ately to a quiet place to ask God to sustain 
him for the immense responsibilities which 
were thrust so suddenly upon him, That 
afternoon, when he was placing his hand 
on the Bible and being sworn in to the high 
office of President of the United States, we 
read together a passage of Holy Scripture. It 
was the prayer of King Solomon upon his 
ascension to the throne of Israel after the 
death of his father, King Dayid, 

Today, at high noon, as he takes that oath 
again and become President in his own right, 
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I can still think of no finer prayer to begin 
with than that one (2 Chronicles 1: 7-12): 
“In that night did God appear to Solomon, 
and said unto him, ask what I shall give 
thee.” 

And King Solomon prayed, “Give me noW 
wisdom and knowledge, that I may come in 
and go out before this e.” 

“And God said to Solomon, Because this 

was in thine heart, and thou hast not asked 
riches, wealth, or honor, nor the life of thine 
enemies * * * but hast asked wisdom and 
knowledge for thyself, that thou mayest 
judge my people, over whom I have made thee 
king: 
“Wisdom and knowledge is granted unto 
thee; and I will give thee riches, and wealth, 
and honor, such as none of the kings have 
had that have been before thee.” , 

Last February President Johnson said, “No 
man can live where I live now, nor work at 
the desk where I work now, without needing 
and without seeking the strength and sup- 
port of earnest and frequent prayer.” 
Humbled by the magnitude of the respon- 
sibilities of a high office, a man begins to 
probe the erratic swirl of events for a pro- 
phetic understanding of history; and when 
he is a spiritually sensitive man he will feel 
as Lincoln did—that he is a “humble instru- 
ment in the hands of Almighty God.” 

During the next 4 years many of you here 
today will have to make decisions of state, 
perhaps greater than those of any of your 
predecessors. You will hold in your hands 
the destiny not only of America, but of the 
world. You will lead the richest and the 
most powerful nation the world has ever 
known. It is a nation which has been 
abundantly endowed with material blessings, 
but it ls also a nation in danger of losing 
its moral moorings and its spiritual perspec- 
tive. Christ, in whom are hid all the treas- 
ures of wisdom, once said, “What shall it 
profit a man if he gain the whole world, and 
lose his own soul“ (Mark 8: 36). This ap- 
plies to nations as well as to individuals, for 
a nation that loses its spiritual courage will 
grow old before its time. Even if we gain 
all our material and social objectives, and 
lose our souls, it would be disastrous, Win- 
ston Churchill once said, “Man’s destiny 18 
not measured in material computations.” 

There is a spiritual dimension to leader- 
ship which this administration has already 
recognized. ‘Theodore Roosevelt once said, 
“The White House is a bully pulpit.” So 
it is. From this city you are already leading 
the Nation to new heights of social justice 
and economic prosperity. You have also the 
opportunity to lead the Nation to its great- 
est moral and spiritual heights. Jesus Christ 
said, “Unto whom much is giyen, of him shall 
much be required.” Those who have the 
greatest power always need the greatest 
guidance. 

No government rules except by the will of 
God. You are leaders, not only as a result of 
the greatest mandate the American people 
have ever given, but there is a mandate 
higher than the ballot box. You have re- 
sponsibilities not only to all the people of 
America and to the peoples of the world, but 
you have also a great responsibility to the 
God of our fathers. 

Even to the most casual observer, it 1s 
apparent that there is a growing spiritual 
vacuum in our Nation. Our wealth and our 
prosperity are in danger of making us com- 
placent and careless in the matters of the 
spirit. Jesus said, “Man shall not live by 
bread alone.“ Many nations have tried it. 
and falled. Germany declared a neutrality 
in matters of religion during the thirties. 
That neutrality created a spiritual vacuum, 
and the first robust philosophy to come along 
filled that vacuum with a vengeance. And 
that, in my Judgment, is how we got nazism, 
and the hell of World War IL The Bible 
says, “Where there is no vision, the people 
perish,” 
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In foreign affairs, we are faced with over- 
Wwhelming problems, from southeast Asia to 
the Congo. In domestic affairs, we are faced 
with an alarming crime rate, a moral crisis, 
and many individual psychological problems 
which fill our hospitais. These problems will 
become more intense and more demanding 
during the next 4 years. 

There seems to be no permanent solution 
to our problems, We try this scheme and 
that, but we find that each one is only a 
stopgap measure. Could it be that we 
have failed to diagnose properly the ills of 
the world? Could General MacArthur have 
been right when he said, 20 years ago, “The 
problem, basically, is theological * * there 
must be a revival of the spirit, if we are to 
save the flesh?“ 

I know the leaders of this administration, 
especially the President and Vice President, 
well enough to know that they believe he 
was right—and that our problems are basic- 
ally spiritual and that they require a spir- 
itual solution. That spiritual solution was 
outlined by God to King Solomon long ago, 
when he sald, 

“If my people, which are called by my 
name, shall humble themselves, and pray, 
and seek my face, and turn from their 
wicked ways; then will I hear from heaven, 
and will forgive their sin, and will heal their 
land" (2 Chronicles 7: 14). 

To approach the problems of the next 4 
years in a spirit of prayer and humble de- 
Pendence upon God would bring a freshness 
of vision and purpose that could capture the 
imagination of the world. 

During the next 4 years, there will be 
Moments of discouragement, despondency, 
and even disillusionment. There may come 
times when some of you will feel like Wood- 
row Wilson did when the Senate voted 
against the ratification of Wilson's proposal 
for the League of Nations. The news was 
telephoned to the White House. “I feel like 
goling to bed and staying there,” Wilson said. 
He could not sleep that night, and he turned 
to Dr. Grayson about 8 o'clock in the morn- 
ing, and said, “doctor, the devil is a busy 
man,” 

Later in the morning; he had Grayson read 
St. Paul's consoling words from Second Cor- 
inthians, “We are troubled on every side, yet 
not distressed; we are perplexed, but not for- 
Baken; cast down, but not destroyed.“ Turn- 
ing to Grayson, President Wilson said, “Doc- 
tor, if I were not a Christian, I think I should 
go mad, but my faith in God holds me to the 
belief that He is, in some way, working out 
His own plans, in spite of human mistakes,” 

Centuries ago Moses stood before the peo- 
ple of Israel and said, “When thou art in 
tribulation, and all these things are come 
upon thee * * + if thou turn to the Lord, 
thy God, and shall be obedient unto His 
voice, * * Ee will not forsake thee * * è 
nor forget the covenants of thy father, which 
He sware unto them.” 

In the midst of the bloody Civil War, Abra- 
ham Lincoln read his Bible regularly. He 
memorized passages from its pages. He used 
the Word of God to help him make decisions 
and solve problems. In matters of right and 
wrong, the God of the Bible was Lincoln's 
final court of appeals. The overwhelming 
Problems of his day drove him to the Scrip- 
tures and to his knees in prayer, Out of this 
humble dependence on God came the preser- 
vation of the Union. 

History throbs with crisis, but the Gospel 
ie that God is for man, and that, in the 
greatest crisis this world has ever known— 
when Jesus Christ went to the cross—God 
transformed that tragedy into triumph and 
wrought redemption for those who trust in 
Him, 

Mr. President, on the wall of your office 
at the White House, I have seen a framed 
yellowed letter. It was written to your great- 
Grandfather Baines more than 100 years ago, 
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and it bears the bold—almost deflant—sig- 
nature of Sam Houston. 

Your great-grandfather led Gen. Sam Hous- 
ton to u saving Knowledge of Jesus Christ. 
This conversion transformed that troubled, 
rough hero of San Jacinto into a man of 
peace, happiness, and purpose. As Marquis 
James put it in his book “The Rayen”; 

“The long quest for spiritual repose ended 
when Houston knelt before the altar and 
asked to be received into the church, and on 
the 19th of November 1858, the convert waded 
into the chilly waters of Rocky Creek, and 
was baptized. A church publication at that 
time said, Ine announcement of General 
Houston's conversion has excited wonder and 
surprise of many who have supposed that 
he was past praying for.“ 

At the time, somebody said to Sam Hous- 
ton, “Well, general, I hear all your sins were 
washed away.” “I hope so,” Sam Houston 
replied, “but if they were all washed away, 
the Lord help the fish down below.” 

On the day Sam Houston was baptized, he 
offered to pay half the minister’s salary in 
the church. When someone asked him about 
it, he said, “My pocketbook was baptized, 
too.“ 

This newness of spiritual life that the Pres- 
ident’s great-grandfather Baines helped in- 
troduce to Gen. Sam Houston is the same 
transforming faith we need in our Nation 
today if we are to meet successfully our ren- 
dezvous with destiny. That letter, written 
by a herolc Texan, to the great-grandfather 
of our President, is heartening evidence of 
a sense of moral direction. The letter itself 
is important, but the fact that the President 
chose to hang it in his office Is also important. 
It is a shining symbol that from the very 
apex of Government, there is a spiritual em- 
phasis in our national affairs. 

Symbolically, it says that Lyndon Baines 
Johnson has respect for the “old faith” that 
has guided his family, his State, and his 
nation, through generations, 

On this solemn occasion, as a great nation 
goes forward under its newly chosen leaders, 
I find great comfort for the future, sym- 
bolized by a yellowed scrap of paper on a 
White House wall. 


Nearly 12,000 Children Aided by Portland 
Shriners Hospital 


EXTENSION OF REMARES 


or 
HON. MAURINE B. NEUBERGER 


OF OREGON 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Friday, January 22, 1965 


Mrs. NEUBERGER. Mr. President, 
one of the outstanding acts of mercy and 
human kindness is that performed by 
the Shriners, the Ancient- Arabic Order 
of the Nobles of the Mystic Shrine, in 
building and operating hospitals for 
crippled children. The Portland Shrin- 
ers Hospital for Crippled Children was 
opened in 1924 and some 12,000 children 
have received help and loving care in 
Portland alone. The Shriners have also 
operated hospitals for crippled children 
throughout the country. Now the Shrin- 
ers are turning to an additional medical 
problem, treatment and research in the 
field of burns, especially for children. 

A notable address was delivered in 
Portland by George E. Stringfellow, of 
East Orange, N.J., past imperial poten- 
tate of the Ancient Arabic Order of the 
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Nobles of the Mystic Shrine, before the 
members of the Al Kader Temple, on the 
occasion of the 40th anniversary of the 
founding of the Portland Shriners Hos- 
pital for Crippled Children. Mr. String- 
fellow has had a notable career in the 
business world, and has performed many 
effective endeavors. He was an associate 
of the late Thomas Alva Edison, and re- 
tired in 1959 as vice president of Thomas 
A. Edison Industries. He has been active 
in the American Cancer Society and 
many other outstanding humanitarian 
endeavors, 

I ask unanimous consent to have 
printed in the Appendix of the CONGRES- 
SIONAL Rercorp Mr, Stringfellow's re- 
marks of November 16, 1964, delivered in 
Portland, Oreg., together with an article 
entitled Nearly 12,000 Children Aided 
by 40-Year-Old Portland Shriners Hos- 
pital,” from the Portland Oregonian of 
November 17, 1964. 

There being no objection, the address 
and the article were ordered to be printed 
in the Recorp, as follows: 

SOUL or THE SHRINE 
(Address by George E. Stringfellow, past im- 
perial potentate, AAONMS, and former 
business associate of the late Thomas 

Alva Edison, before the members of Al 

Kader Temple, Portland, Oreg. on the 

occasion of the celebration of the 40th 

anniversary of the founding of the Port- 
land unit of the Shriners Hospital for 

Crippled Children, on November 16, 1964) 

I am delighted to join with you in the 
observance of the 40th anniversary of the 
founding of the Portland unit of the Shriners 
Hospital for Crippled Children and am com- 
plimented by your invitation to address my- 
self to the Shrine, the Shriners 
Hospital for Crippled Children, and the 
Burns project. 

FREEMASONRY 


The importance of Freemasonry to the 
world, and to the Anglo-Saxon nations in 
particular, is manifest in part by the space 
allotted to it in major encyclopedias. These 
chronicles, however, tend to be more con- 
cerned with our history than with the prin- 
ciples of Freemasonry, in which we believe, 
and which in a measure guide our lives. 

Freemasons played an important part in 
esta our way of life. For example, 
@ majority of those who signed the Declara- 
tion of Independence and the Constitution 
of the United States were Freemasons. The 
men who dumped the tea in Boston Harbor 
were mostly Freemasons. 

In referring to Freemasonry, Gen. George 
Washington said, “The lessons I learned on 
my admission to Freemasonry were of en- 
couragement in later years when I encoun- 
tered * * * severe trials, especially those of 
the commencement and during the Revolu- 
tion, There is no doubt in my mind,” con- 
tinued the Father of our Country, “that 

and its lessons were helpful 
throughout the Revolution, both on the bat- 
tleneld and in the legislative assembly.” 

The lessong Washington and his associates 
learned in our fraternity doubtless helped to 
hold together that little band of patriots at 
Valley Forge, which made us a free people. 

HERITAGE 


Our Masonic forefathers built on this con- 
tinent a civilization which for prestige, 
wealth, and power has no equal in the annals 
of history. It wag divine guidance that 
gave them faith and courage to push forward 
the frontiers of world commerce and thus 
increase the living standards of all peoples. 
On the 100th anniversary of the founding 
of our Government, someone asked James 
Russell Lowell, “How long will our form of 
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government endure?” The great poet, 
statesman, and philosopher replied, “Only 
so long as the spirit and the philosophy of 
those who conceived and built it continues 
to be dominant in each succeeding genera- 
tion,” 

It is our duty, therefore, as Freemasons, as 
Shriners, and as citizens to promote that 
spirit and that philosophy and thus be 
worthy of our great heritage. 

HIRAM ASIF 


We Freemasons are inspired by the example 
of the intellectual integrity and earnestness 
of purpose of our exemplar, one of the world’s 
greatest leaders, whose father died when he 
was a boy and whose mother remarried. 

His stepfather a highly skilled workman, 
gave him his vocational training. His 
mother, who came from one of the best fam- 
ilies of her time, gave him his religious train- 
ing and his moral and ethical code of life. 

Historians tell us his contemporaries con- 
sidered him an exemplary citizen. He pos- 
sessed great vision, he dreamed of castles in 
the air and had the ability to make them 
realities on the surface. His mastery of 
mathematics and engineering enabled him to 
handle the technical problems of his profes- 
sion with great skill. 

reveals that he employed, effec- 
tively, over 200,000 workmen on the world’s 
greatest construction job. While we Free- 
masons his brilliance, executive abil- 
ity, and his leadership, it is his integrity and 
his perseverance that we admire most. 

‘There is little to be found about this wise 
man in the pages of secular history. It is in 
the Bible and the annals of Freemasonry 
that his name is prominently recorded. I 
quote from Scripture: “This inspired master 
was, without question, the most skilled 
* * * workman who ever lived, whose qual- 
ities were not confined to building. They 
extended to all kinds of work.” 

We Freemasons have walked in his foot- 
steps. We are impressed by his steadfast- 
ness, unto death. We have gone with him, 
to the grave. 

He was the renowned architect of King 
Solomon's Temple—he was Hiram Abif— The 
Widow's Son.” 

THE SHRINE 


Almost 100 years ago, a distinguished 
American actor and an eminent American 
physician presented to 11 other Freemasons 
n proposal for the formation of a new frater- 
nal order. It was enthusiastically received 
and unanimously approved. Thus was born 
the Ancient Arabic Order of the Nobles of 
the Mystic Shrine. 

As most of you know, membership in Free- 
masonry is a prerequisite for membership in 
the Shrine and that, more than any other 
one thing has, in my opinion, helped to 
make the Shrine a great organization. 

Starting with 13 members and 1 temple, 
our membership has grown to more than 
three-quarters of a million. Today we have 
167 temples located in Canada, Canal Zone, 
Mexico, and the United States. 

Oregon was admitted to statehood in 1859. 
Thirty years later, your own Al Kader Temple 
was 48th of the 167 temples to be chartered. 
It is currently 29th in membership. 

No other temple, in my opinion, com- 
mands greater respect of the citizens of its 
community of wields greater influence in 
molding the policies of our fraternity, than 
Al Kader. Your temple has enjoyed top- 
filght leadership over a long period of years 
and that is especially true this year. 

Our fraternity has, since its inception, been 
a humanizing force. It adds years to our 
lives and life to our living. - 

The Shrine is sometimes referred to (in 
jest) as an old man's organization. How- 
ever, I submit that youth is not a time of 
life—it is a state of mind. One is as old as 
his despair and as young as his faith. Men 
grow old by deserting their ideals. Years 
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wrinkle the skin by compromising principles 
wrinkles the brain and sours the soul. 
Shriners strive to emulate St. Paul who, 
crying that the days were evil, labored to im- 
prove them. 

Shriners, therefore, cherish no jealousies 
and entertain no hatred for their fellow man. 
Shriners’ code of conduct is “Pleasure with- 
out intemperance, hospitality without rude- 
ness, and jollity without coarseness.” 

SHRINERS HOSPITALS 


To Freemasons in general, and Shriners in 
particular, charity is a desirable trait. Ever 
since the advent of Freemasonry into the 
New World, the lodges have practiced charity 
without ostentation and, more often than 
not, in complete secrecy. 

Almost from its beginning, Shriners have 
practiced charity of some kind, From the 
example of the first Christmas basket, de- 
livered by members of Mecca Temple to some 
unnamed and now unknown family in New 
York, back in the eighties, the idea spread. 
Eventually every temple of the Srhine had 
helped, wherever, whenever, and however it 
could, 

Therefore the idea of Shrine charity was 
not unknown in 1919 when Freeland Kendrick 
became imperial potentate. However, many 
unsuccessful attempts had been made to de- 
velop a goal for the Shrine beyond the “pur- 
suit of pleasure.” 

It was Freeland Kendrick who, 44 years 
ago, brought the project of the Shriners 
hospitals for crippled children to the floor 
of the imperial council here in your beautiful 
city. Like any new idea, it was kicked around 
until Forest Adair, of Atlanta, Ga., made his 
moving Bubbles“ speech, from which I quote 
excerpts: “I was lying in bed yesterday morn- 
ing, about 4 o'clock, in the Mutnomah Hotel, 
and some good fellow had strayed away from 
the rest of the band and, & magnifictent per- 
former on his baritone horn, stood under the 
window for 25 minutes, playing Tm Forever 
Blowing Bubbles,’ and after a while * * * 
when I dropped back into peaceful sleep, I 
dreamed of a crippled children's hospital 
a hospital run by the Scottish Rite In Atlanta, 
Ga., and I thought of the wandering Shrine 
minstrel of the early morning and I won- 
dered if there was not a significance, for 
Shriners, in the tune he was playing, Tm 
Forever Blowing Bubbles’.” 

The hush in the auditorium deepened. 
There could be no doubt, that Adair was de- 
livering an inspiring message; a message that 
was to become known wherever Shriners 
gather, as the “Bubbles” speech. 

Following that speech, Kendrick's resolu- 
tion creating the Shriners hospitals was 
passed. The following year Shriners agreed 
to bulld one or more hospitals. 

Subsequent to the 1921 meeting, 17 Shrin- 
ers hospitals have been built, equipped and 
staffed. They are located in Canada, Mexico, 
and the United States. 

There has been spent more than $103 mil- 
lion to operate these hospitals—140,000 in- 
patient children and 10,000 outpatient chil- 
dren have been helped. 

Capital expenditures for these hospitals 
and committeed to be spent on the burns 
project is in excess of $39,500,000. 

On January 15, 1924, the Portland unit was 
opened. The capital expenditures to date 
for this unit is $1,797,000. The operating 
cost to September 30, 1964, is $6,945,000— 
11,790 crippled children have either been 
completely cured or materially helped in 
your unit, without cost to their parents or 
guardians. Yours is an enviable record and 
I hasten to extend to you my sincere con- 
gratulations, 

BURNS PROJECT 

With Allah’s blessing, Shriners are now em- 
barked on a new course of treatment and 
research in the feld of burns. We appro- 
priated $10 million in 1962 to get the pro- 
gram underway. f 
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Medical science knows little about burns 
or how to treat them. We have been told by 
medical doctors from the Army, Navy, and 
Air Force that there is no field of medicine 
in such dire need of help. 

Our objective is to determine the best 
methods of treating burns in three burn 
centers. The first center is now under con- 
struction in connection with the University 
of Texas Medical Center. But even before 
our new building is erected, we are operating 
beds in the Seeley Hospital, adjacent to our 
new structure. 

Ground has been broken for the second 
burns center adjacent to the University of 
Cincinnati Medical Center. 

Ground will be broken in the spring for 
the third Burns Center, adjacent to Massa- 
chusetts General Hospital and Harvard Medi- 
cal School, 

As in our hospitals for crippled children 
we will treat burn cases without cost. We 
will do full-scale research on the burns prob- 
lem. We will develop medical and nursing 
teams to carry the knowledge we have 
gained to the other centers of medical learn- 
ing. 

Love of little children turned Shriners into 
ministers of healing. The red fez thus takes 
its place, with the Red Cross, as an emblem 
of mercy and of loving kindness. Our hos- 
pitals have been Identified as “temples of 
mercy.” In the words of one of our leading 
citizens, crippled children's work gave the 
Shrine its soul. 


[From the Portland (Oreg.) Oregonian, Nov. 
17, 1964] 


NEARLY 12,000 CHILDREN AIDED BY 40-YEAR- 
OLD PORTLAND SARINERS HOSPITAL 


“Crippled children's work gave the Shrine 
its soul,” George E. Stringfellow, East 
Orange, N.J., told members of the Masonic 
order Monday night at a meeting observing 
the 40th anniversary of the Shriners Hospital 
for Crippled Children, in Portland. 

“Love of little children turns Shriners into 
ministers of healing,” he said. 

“Thus, the red fez takes its place as an 
emblem of mercy and of loving kindness.” 

It was in 1920 when the Ancient Arabic 
of the Nobles of the Mystic Shrine met in 
convention in Portland. Before the dele- 
gates, the Imperial Potentate Freeland 
Kendrick proposed the hospital idea as 4 
goal for the shrine beyond the “pursuit of 
pleasure.” 

SEVENTEEN HOSPITALS BUILT 


Later, at the same convention, Forest 
Adair provided the inspirational kickoff 
which has since sent thousands of football 
players throughout the land into action to 
provide the wherewithal so that these crip- 
pled children could become normal, 

Through all these efforts, 17 Shriners 
hospitals have been built, equipped, and 
staffed. More than $103 million has been 
raised in their support. More than 140,000 
children have been completely cured or ma- 
terlally helped. 

On January 15, 1924, the Portland unit was 
opened. Operating costs have totaled $6,945,- 
000 and 11,790 crippled children have occu- 
pied its 80 beds. A waiting list of more than 
200 exists. 

Stringfellow, who is a past imperial poten- 
tate, said s new aim of Shriners is a project 
passed on by Army, Navy, and Air Force 
doctors. 

TOP PEOPLE ATTRACTED 

“Our new venture, costing initially $10 
million, is a am of treatment and re- 
search in the field of burns, especially burned 
children. The balicarrying for crippled chil- 
dren is being picked up by others, although 
we will not diminish our efforts in that ares. 

“We hope to do for burned children what 
= have done for-crippled youngsters,” he 
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R. Earl Riley, former Portland mayor and 
now chairman of the Shriners hospital board, 
said in an interview Monday that one of the 
major reasons for the success of Shriners 
hospitals is the $500,000 record and com- 
munication system whereby the record of 
every child ever treated in any Shriners 
hospital is instantly avaliable through IBM 
equipment to any doctor in any other hos- 
pital. 

“Formal research programs are carried out 
in orthopedic surgery and the spirit and will 
for a good cause,” said Stringfellow, make 
the solutions obvious. “Such programs at- 
tract the top people in the healing pro- 
fession." 

Miss S. Dorothy Andrew, hospital admin- 
istrator, said each child's “will to be normal 
is a great help to the staff in getting them 
well. And each sees the progress of others.” 


Railroads May Be Our Salvation When 
Autos Strangle Highways 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


“HON. JAMES C. CLEVELAND 


OF NEW HAMPSHIRE 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, January 19, 1965 


Mr, CLEVELAND. Mr. Speaker, the 
Nashua Telegraph has written a percep- 
tive editorial on the railroad passenger 
crisis in the Northeast, which I offer here 
for the Recorp. There is no doubt that 
it would be disastrous to allow railroad 
Passenger service to wither away. One 
point comes to mind, not touched on by 
the Telegraph and that is the vital im- 
portance of railroads to the national de- 
Tense. No other means of transportation 
can do the job of moving troops and sup- 
plies so well as railroads. Thus, for both 
economic and military reasons, it is im- 
portant that we, at all levels of govern- 
ment, do everything to insure preserva- 
tion and improvement of adequate rail 
service in all parts of the Nation. 

The editorial follows: 

RAR May Be Our SALVATION WHEN 
AvTos STRANGLE HIGHWAYS 

After reading the story of New Hampshire 
railroad history in the Telegraph the other 
day, it is hard to believe tha the Nashua 
area is now almost bereft of passenger train 
service. 

Only one train a day clickety-clacks its 
way from Boston to Concord and return, leav- 
ing the matter of public transportation to 
buses and airlines. 

The personal automobile has helped put 
the skids under a mode of transportation 
that 25 years ago was the backbone of our 
transportation system. The same automo- 
bile, increasing by a couple of millions an- 
nually, may be a victim of its own growth 
in another 25 years. With traffic flow being 
strangled by decreasing highway space and 
congestion in the cities the use of automo- 
biles may have to be regulated. 

In such event railroad passenger service, 
if we have the wisdom now to preserve it, will 
be able to speed commuter trips in safe, 
comfortable equipment, over existing road- 
beds that take up only one quarter of the 
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width of a modern highway. This could be 
the answer to the problem of getting around 
between urban areas in the future. 

Can we in New Hampshire see that far 
ahead? Washington is starting to see the 
ight. The President has revealed a plan 
which would set up high-speed railroad runs 
between urban centers with early attention 
being given to the Boston to Washington 
run 


New Hampshire’s loss is magnified a 
hundredfold by the mess confronting the 
commuters to the south of us, but the 
MBTA, with a subsidy, at least is keeping 
numerous railroad commuter trains running 
north to Wilmington, Mass., with Lowell 
now deliberating whether or not it will 
make the move to come under the same 
arrangement. 

Plans have also been discussed to run 
high-speed transit authority trains over ex- 
isting railroad roadbeds in Massachusetts, 
and this may be the answer when the sub- 
sidies to the railroads run out. Have we 
considered this sort of service for New 
Hampshire? 

Curtailment or loss of passenger service 
will prove to be a great handicap to this 
State, and the realization ought to concern 
our chambers of commerce and our politi- 
cal leaders to the extent that a thorough 
study ot transportation be made, to deal 
with the problem on a regional basis, for 
the problem is a regional one. 

New Hampshire certainly can't afford to 
be known among summer visitors and the 
business world as the State where the trains 
don’t run, or hardly run at all. The 
profitable freight business will continue to 
take trains over the trackage, but that 
doesn't help the commuter, the shopper, 
the student, and the tourist who will ride 
the trains in increasing numbers as con- 
gestion grows on the highways and in the 
cities. 

This newspaper isn't quite ready to admit 
that the days of railroad passenger service 
are through for New Hampshire. Wash- 
ington seems now to realize that the rall- 
roads provide an indispensable transporta- 
tion need, some leaders there being per- 
ceptive enough to see that we are strangling 
ourselves with our rocketing production of 
automobiles and demands on a highway 
system that some day will be hard pressed 
to give them all room to safely operate. 

Nashuans should be able to foresee the 
day when they can take a short ride from 
home to a spacious parking lot near a 
bright, new station on the outskirts of the 
city and board a high-speed regional com- 
muter train for Boston, free of the care 
of driving into that congested metropolis. 

We will see this, if the New Hampshire 
Legislature, heeding the voices of those 
who see the problem in the light of the 
growing future, will make a study of trans- 
portation that will tie us in with the rest 
of New England. 


RECORD OFFICE AT THE CAPITOL 


An office for the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD, 
with Mr. Raymond F, Noyes in charge, is lo- 
cated in room H-112, House wing, where or- 
ders will be received for subscriptions to the 
Recorp at $1.50 per month or for single 
copies at 1 cent for eight pages (minimum 
charge of 3 cents). Also, orders from Mem- 
bers of Congress to purchase reprints from 
the Record should be processed through this 
office. 
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LAWS RELATIVE TO THE PRINTING OF 
DOCUMENTS 


Either House may order the printing of a 
document not already provided for by law, 
but only when the same shall be accompa- 
nied by an estimate from the Public Printer 
as to the probable cost thereof, Any execu- 
tive department, bureau, board or independ- 
ent office of the Government submitting re- 
ports or documents in response to inquiries 
from Congress shall submit therewith an 
estimate of the probable cost of printing the 
usual number. Nothing in this section re- 
lating to estimates shall apply to reports or 
documents not 50 pages (US, 
Code, title 44, sec. 140, p. 1938). 

Resolutions for printing extra copies, when 
presented to either House, shall be referred 
immediately to the Committee on House 
Administration of the House of Representa- 
tives or the Committee on Rules and Admin- 
istration of the Senate, who, in making their 
report, shall give the probable cost of the 
proposed printing upon the estimate of the 
Public Printer, and no extra copies shall be 
printed before such committee has 
(U.S. Code, title 44, sec. 133, p. 1937). 


GOVERNMENT PUBLICATIONS FOR SALE 


Additional copies of Government publica- 
tions gre offered for sale to the public by the 
Superintendent of Documents, Government 
Printing Office, Washington 25, D.C., at cost 
thereof as determined by the Public Printer 
plus 50 percent: Provided, That a discount of 
not to exceed 25 percent may be allowed to 
authorized bookdealers and quantity pur- 
chasers, but such printing shall not inter- 
fere with the prompt execution of work for 
the Government. The Superintendent of 
Documents shall prescribe the terms and 
conditions under which he may authorize 
the resale of Government publications by 
bookdealers, and he may designate any Gov- 
ernment officer his agent for the sale of Gov- 
ernment publications under such regulations 
as shall be agreed upon by the Superintend- 
ent of Documents and the head of the re- 
spective department or establishment of the 
Government (U.S. Code, title 44, sec, 72a, 
Supp. 2). 


PRINTING OF CONGRESSIONAL RECORD 
EXTRACTS 


It shall be lawful for the Public Printer 
to print and deliver upon the order of any 
Senator, Representative, or Delegate, extracts 
from the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD, the person 
ordering the same paying the cost thereof 
(U.S. Code, title 44, sec. 185, p. 1942), 


CHANGE OF RESIDENCE 
Senators, Representatives, and Delegates 
who have changed their residences will please 
give information thereof to the Government 
Printing Office, that their addresses may be 
correctly given in the RECORD. 


CONGRESSIONAL DIRECTORY 


The Public Printer, under the direction of 
the Joint Committee on ea es may print 


gressional Directory. 
on credit (U.S. Code, title 44, sec. 150, p. 
1939). 


“South Bend: 1 Year After Studebaker 
Closed”—An Article by Jerry Dale in 
UAW Solidarity, January 1965 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 


HON. JOHN BRADEMAS 


OF INDIANA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, January 6, 1965 


Mr. BRADEMAS. Mr. Speaker, 1 year 
ago last month the Studebaker Corp. in 
South Bend, Ind., closed its gates and 
more than 7,000 workers were suddenly 
jobless. In number, this group repre- 
sented about 8 percent of the area’s total 
work force. In age, they averaged 54 
years. 

The initial shock to the community was 
intense but was quietly and quickly re- 
placed by the positive and cooperative ac- 
tions of many individuals and groups. 
An Interdepartmental Committee was set 
up immediately at the direction of Presi- 
dent Johnson in response to a request 
from the Indiana congressional delega- 
tion. Labor and industry joined with 
local, State, and Federal officials to begin 
effective and corrective efforts. 

Although there are still too many un- 
employed workers in South Bend, re- 
markable progress has been made dur- 
ing the past 13 months. 

Both the United Automobile Workers, 
AFL-CIO, international union and Stu- 
debaker Local No. 5, UAW-AFL-CIO, 
contributed significantly to the South 
Bend comeback. An excellent account of 
their efforts and of other events that 
occurred since the shutdown is contained 
in an article by Jerry Dale entitled 
“South Bend: 1 Year After Studebaker 
Closed,” which appeared in the January 
1965 issue of UAW Solidarity. 

The article follows: 

Sovurm BEND; 1 Year AFTER STUDEBAKER 
CLOSED 
(By Jerry Dale of the Solidarity staff) 

December is not the most pleasant time of 
year in South Bend, Ind., and this December 
day was typical: cold, the sky gray, the 
streets lined by white banks put there by 
the snowplows. 

The stores downtown were decorated for 
Christmas. Holiday shoppers scurried in 
and out of the stores. Here and there a 
store advertised a “going out of business” 
sale. 

Suburban shopping centers were doing a 
brisk business. Two of the city's fancier 
restaurants were crowded with diners and 
“office Christmas parties.” 

The city’s only daily paper, the South Bend 
Tribune, carried front page headlines about 
NATO and Dean Burch, but nowhere in that 
publication was there even a hint that this 


day was different from any other day in the 
life of the city. 


But it was. 
This was the first anniversary of the an- 
nouncement by the Studebaker Corp, that 
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it was ending car and truck production in 
South Bend. 

One man who remembered the date only 
too well was Woodrow A. Frick, president of 
UAW local 5 and a Studebaker worker with 
23 years of seniority. His local, which at one 
time represented more than 16,000 workers 
in the days when Studebaker was a major 
auto producer, still had more than 7,000 
dues-paying members when the ax fell, a 
year ago. 

He lives with other people’s problems every 
day. 

What progress has been made in South 
Bend's year in crisis Frick credits to coopera- 
tion between labor, industry, the Federal 
Government, and the city. 

The U.S. Department of Labor, for example, 
has poured thousands of dollars into the city 
in an effort to get people retrained in new 
skills and placed in new Jobs. 

The Government’s Manpower Development 
and Training Center here, located in an 
empty Studebaker plant, is one of the largest 
in the country and is currently training 560 
unemployed workers, most of them ex- 
Studebaker employees. They take such di- 
verse courses as auto body repair, operating 
a screw machine, mechanical drafting, shoe 
repair, machine shop inspection, refrigera- 
tion mechanics, upholstering, furnace repair, 
typewriter repair, and nursing, to mention 
just a few. 

The Manpower Development Training Act 
trainees receive $42 a week while in training, 
provided they have a family to support. 

About 130 of the 560 trainees are getting 
a basic education course from the Manpower 
Development Training Act to qualify them 
for the trade courses. These are people with 
little or no formal education who need to 
be trained in reading, writing, and arithme- 
tic. 


When the current class “graduates,” the 
Manpower Development Training Act center 
will train another class of 600. 

The most encouraging statistic to come 
out of the South Bend Manpower Develop- 
ment Training Act Center is that 70 percent 
of those who have completed training so 
far have found jobs. 

Another local project sponsored by the 
Federal Government which has worked won- 
ders is Project Able—for ability based on 
long experience. This project is designed 
for workers 50 years of age and older and 
provides counseling and job development 
and procurement. 

“Project Able is a local Torch Drive agency 
financed by the U.S. Labor Department,” 
explained Lester Fox, associate director of 
the project and a former vice president of 
local No. 5. 

“We have trained counselors who will clas- 
sify applicants by skills, background, health, 
and other factors. They will help them write 
job résumés and aid them in finding jobs. 

“They also help applicants, with their 
personal problems, such as unemployment 
compensation and pension benefits and so- 
cial security, getting surplus food for them, 
helping them with insurance matters, or 
problems with loan companies. 

“Since last April, we have counseled almost 
4,000 unemployed older workers,” Fox said. 

A blackboard in Fox's office tells the story 
of Project Able: of 3,974 workers counseled, 
703 have retired, 57 have died, 98 have moved 
out of town, 264 are still working for Stude- 
baker, 117 are in Manpower Development 
Training Act training to learn new skills, 


1,689 have been placed in new jobs, 109 are 
temporarily Ul or disabled, 126 are planning 
to retire, and only 811 are in the current 
active file and still need to be placed. 

“Our biggest problem is with the totally 
unskilled and the ‘functional illiterates’,” 
Fox explained, “but our motto is: We accept 
no limitations.’ 

“I resent those who take political potshots 
at what they call ‘big government.“ This 
project demonstrates that the Federal Gov- 
ernment cares about people. It has given 
our older workers the only hope they have.” 

Aside from the Manpower Development 
and Training Act, Project Able, and on-the- 
job training, the Federal Government has 
tried to help South Bend and its people 
in many other ways, including the placement 
of defense contracts with local firms, encour- 
agement for companies to locate in South 
Bend, and the tem lifting of restric- 
tions on the distribution of Government 
surplus food. 

Fox praised the “real interest“ demon- 
strated. by Indiana's two Democratic U.S. 
Senators, VANCE HARTKE and Ben Barn, 
and South Bend's Democratic Congressman, 
Representative JOHN BRADEMAS. 

Perhaps the first to act after the shutdown 
was announced was the UAW Region 3 Direc- 
tor Ray Berndt, himself a former president 
of local 5, contacted Secretary of Labor W. 
Willard Wirtz and asked for a special Federal 
task force “to come to the immediate assist- 
ance of this stricken community," 

And the Government did just that. 

Another group which pitched in to bring 
the city back on its feet was the special 
mayor's committee, formed a year ago, with 
representatives from industry, labor and 
business 


This committee is headed by Franklin 
Schurz, editor of the South Bend Tribune, 
and Paul D. Gilbert, head of Gilbert's, a 
large men's clothing store here. 

Members of this committee made numer- 


„ Ous trips to Washington for talks with U.S. 


Commerce Department officials and the In- 
diana Senators. also talked to heads 
of companies about locating in South Bend. 
Some did. 

“I think South Bend will be all right 
now,” Gilbert said the other day. “I think 
we're close to being over the hump. Now 
if we could only get one more large plant 
that would employ 2,000 to 4,000 peo- 
ple . „* oe 

It takes a special kind of courage to smile 
in the face of adversity. You can find it in 
abundance in South Bend, Ind. 

This industrial city of 135,000 is full of 
people who have refused to give up, Hit 
hard by the loss of Studebaker car produc- 
tion exactly a year ago, it is trying to make 
an economic comeback. 

With substantial help from the Federal 
Government, labor and industry, South Bend 
has made more progress than anyone 
thought possible a year ago—but a great deal 
remains to be done. 

What has been happennig here during the 
past 12 months can best be told through the 
people most deeply involved—peopie like 
Jerry Taelman, who found another job al- 
though he is 59 years old. And people like 
Louis Kenna, a skilled 48-year-old Stude- 
baker worker who is still looking for work. 

Kenna and his family live in a well-kept 
mortgage-free eight-room frame home in & 
nice nei hood. He went to work at 
Studebaker in 1938 and was working as & 
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mechanic on the repair line when his layoff 
notice came on January 10, 1964, a month 
after the corporation had announced it 
would cease making cars and trucks in South 
Bend. 

Aside from some odd jobs lasting a few 
hours or a few days, Louls Kenna has not 
worked since. 

At Studebaker, he received about #85 a 
week in take-home pay for a 40-hour week. 
For the past year, he has had to support 
his family on 836 a week unemployment 
compensation benefits. What savings he had 
were used up during this period. 

Now he is faced with an even starker 
reality: his unemployment compensation 
benefits are about to run out. 

His family-at-home includes his wife, 
Mary, and two daughters, Kathy, 14, and 
Marlene, 9. (Two older sons are married 
and away from home.) 

How does one take care of a family of 
four on 838 a week? 

It hasn't been easy for us.“ says Mrs. 
Kenna. “It takes about $25 a week just to 
take care of the house—fuel, utilities, main- 
tenance, taxes, insurance, things like that. 
You have to keep a roof over your head. 

“That leaves us $11 a week for food and 
everything eise. We skimp on everything. 
We buy only the cheapest foods. If it 
weren't for the surplus food we get from the 
Federal Government once a month, we 
wouldn't be able to get by. 

I've had to learn to cook differently, too. 
I cook the way they used to during the de- 
Pression, to make the most of the surplus 
food we get—and we eat all the leftovers, 
too.” 

“T still have the car,” says Kenna, “but I 
use it mainly for job hunting. I can't afford 
to run it for anything else. 

“We turn off all the lights except for the 
room we're sitting in. There's no money to 
buy clothes; we haven't bought any in a 
year. There's no money for recreation or 
entertainment. 

His voice trails off, then: 

“We keep our fingers crossed that nobody 
gets sick because we've had to give up our 
Blue Cross a long time ago. 

“Fortunately, I have some shells 
left. I can go hunting for rabbit and quail. 
That way, we get a little meat on the table 
besides the rolled beef and canned meats we 
get from the Government.” 

Kenna has been everywhere looking for 
work. 

“I have job applications in all over the 
Place,” he says, “In town and out. I've ap- 
plied at Ford in Chicago, at Allis-Chalmers 
in LaPorte, at Wheelabrator, Oliver and 
Cummins Engine here, just to mention a few. 
I've talked to new car dealers and service 
stations and just about everyone else. But 
the reply is always the same: ‘You're too 
old,’ they say. 

“They insist on physical exams, too, and 
they expect somebody my age to look and 
Tee] like a kid 20. 

“I realize it isn't just me, of course. My 
brother's in the same boat, and so are a lot 
of other laid-off Studebaker workers.” 

By his own admission, his prospects for a 
Job in the near future are not bright. Nor 
docs he know what will happen when his 
unemployment benefits run out, as they will 
shortly. 

Yet he and his family remain cheerful. 

“It doesn't help to cry, does it?” asks Mrs. 
Kenna, philosophically. 

Fortunately, other ex-Studebaker work- 
ers—even older ones—have had better luck 
than Louls Kenna. 

Jerry Taelman was very depressed a year 
ago when Solidarity talked to him. He had 
Just found out that (1) he was iald off 
from Studebaker where he had worked for 
23 years; and (2) he would not be eligible 
for a pension because there wasn’t enough 
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in the fund to take care of all the older 
workers, 
At age 58, life looked bleak indeed. 
“Who'll hire a man my age?” he kept ask- 


Well, somebody did. After being without 
work for about 3 months, he was hired by the 
Kalser Jeep Corp., which came into town and 
took over the former Studebaker aviation 
plant, one of the newer buildings in the old 
Studebaker complex. 

Kaiser Jeep, a Toledo, Ohio, firm, assembles 
army trucks here, 

Taelman, who had been a press operator at 
Studebaker, now operates a forklift truck 
for Kaiser. He's been doing it since last 
March and likes it. 

“I don’t make as much money as I did 
when I worked at Studebaker,” he says, “but 
I'm not complaining. At my age, I was lucky 
to find any kind of job. Besides, the fringe 
benefits are good and this is a good company 
to work for.” 

He should know. He's the shop chairman 
ot the Kaiser unit of local No. 5. 

“We negotiated a pretty good contract 
here,” says Taelman, who used to be a mem- 
ber of the bargaining committee at Stude- 
baker, “and we don't have too many griev- 
ances.” 

Taelman is by no means the oldest Stude- 
baker workers,” says Charles Wolfram, man- 
ager of industrial relations for the Kaiser 
plant and himself an ex-Studebaker man. 
“We hired quite a few of the older ones, too, 
and they worked out fine.” 

Taelman is by no measn the oldest Stude- 
baker worker to be reemployed. There's the 
case of Joe Szucsits, age 62, who had worked 
for 31 years as an inspector in the Studebaker 
stamping plant until he was laid off in April 
1964. 

He started drawing his social security pen- 
sion and unemployment insurance, and never 
expected to go back to work. Yet he did, 
last month, doing the same job in the same 
plant, now being run by Allied Products, 
which stamps parts for American Motors, 
Studebaker of Canada, the Big Three and 
other firms. 

Allied has also negotiated a contract with 
local No. 5 and has hired mostly former 
Studebaker workers. The pay scale is lower 
than Studebaker's. but neither the local nor 
the workers are complaining. 

In fact, Local No. 5 President Woodrow A. 
Frick has high praise for firms like Allied 
Products and Kaiser Jeep. 

“They have hired as many of our Stude- 
baker people as they could, and will hire 
more if their business expands,” he says. 
“They do not disqualify a man simply be- 
cause he is over 40. And they negotiated con- 
tracts with us that our people can live with. 
They have cooperated with the union all the 
way. We can't ask for more than that.” 

That age need not be a barrier is also 
proved by the work force at the Studebaker 
parts warehouse here, one of the few opera- 
tions of that corporation which remained in 
South Bend. 

According to E. J. Challinor, Studebaker 
vice president and general manager of the 
depot, 50 percent of his employees are 60 
years old or older, and “they're as fine a 
group of workers as you could find any- 
where,” he says. 

Somewhere between the unlucky Kennas 
and the lucky Tnelmans are those who are 
now Manpower Development Tra: Act 
trainees, learning a new skill while getting a 
Federal Government subsidy of $42 a week 
(for a family man). 

These men and women feel they are doing 
something useful, though they have no ab- 
solute guarantee they will have a job wait- 
ing for them when they finish training. 

How earnest are the trainees? 

“I'm real proud of my students. They 
really want to learn, and they're doing good 
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work,” says 60-year-old Russell Humphrey, 
one of the Manpower Development Training 
Act instructors who is himself a former 
Studebaker tool and die welder with 32 years 
of seniority. 

Humphrey teaches a welding class. He 
feels a special responsibility toward his stu- 
dents, most of whom are his union brothers. 

“I was laid of a year ago but had no 
trouble finding another job,” he told Soli- 
darity. “I went to work at Fisher Body 
No. 21 in Detroit and Liked it very much. 
But when I was offered a job as an instruc- 
tor here, I decided to come back to South 
Bend. I can do more good here.” 

Peter Radanovich, age 44, with 17 years’ 

seniority at Studebaker, is one of the more 
than 500 Manpower Development Training 
Act trainees. He's learning auto body repair 
work and glad of it. He's hip, politically 
also. 
“If it weren't for President Kennedy and 
President Johnson, I wouldn't be here to- 
day,” he said. “We would never have had 
this Manpower Development Training Act 
program íf they hadn't pushed it. And I 
wouldn't be getting this chance to learn a 
trade.” 

An unskilled worker at Studebaker, he 
was laid off a year ago and was unable to 
find work. He supports an aged mother. 

Trainee C. J. Bellakobich had 28 years’ 
seniority at Studebaker when he was laid 
off last March. He is 55. 

“I applied all over for a job—but no 
Tuck,” he said. “So I started this Manpower 
Development Training Act training last June, 
learning the upholstery trade. I hope it leads 
to something.” 

Thats what everybody here says. They 
hope all these efforts by the Government, 
by the UAW, by the city, by industry and 
business will lead to a better South Bend. 

A South Bend in which you will again see 
workers carrying lunchpalls, hear planta 
whistling shift changes and get caught in 
early morning and late afternoon traffic 

the symbols of men and women 
going to and from work. 


Closing of Veterans’ Administration Hos- 
pitals and Regional Offices 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CARLETON J. KING 


oy NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, January 25, 1965 


Mr. KING of New York. Mr. Speaker, 
I believe all Members of Congress are well 
aware of the unwarranted and arbitrary 
closing of 17 regional offices, 11 hospitals, 
and 4 domiciliaries as announced recent- 
ly by the Administrator of the Veterans’ 
Administration, 

As a Representative from the State of 
New York which includes 2% million 
veterans and their dependents, I have 
urged that present plans for closing and 
consolidating these facilities be delayed 
until a thorough study can be made by 


these needed services. I believe the clos- 
ing of these veteran hospitals and re- 
gional offices cannot help but impose an 
undue hardship on those who can least 
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by Lincoln S. Tamraz, national com- 

mander of the AMVETS, concerning the 

closing of these veteran facilities. While 
there appears to be some difficulty in 
placing the real responsibility for the 
decision behind the announced closings, 
the President must assume full responsi- 
bility for the actions of his administra- 
tion; and he is one person who can re- 
verse this decision. 

The statement follows: 

STATEMENT BY LINCOLN S. TAMRAZ, CHICAGO, 
ILL. NATIONAL COMMANDER AMVETS, ON 
CLOSINGS OF THE VETERANS’ ADMINISTRA- 
TION HOSPITALS AND REGIONAL OFFICES, 
JANUARY 19, 1965 


WASHINGTON, D.C.—AMVETS strongly rec- 
ommends that the order closing 11 hospitals, 
16 regional offices, and 4 domicillaries issued 
by the Administrator of the Veterans’ Ad- 
ministration on January 13, 1965, be held in 
abeyance until the President and other re- 
sponsible officials have the opportunity to 
review and appraise their relationship, place, 
and contribution to the objectives of the 
President's program for the Great Society. 

It has always been the conviction of Am- 
vets that the Veterans’ Administration should 
be the one-stop agency for all matters 
relating to veterans and their care. 

The statement by President Johnson on 
January 16, 1965, from Texas confirms Am- 
vets position; when asked with regards to 
these closings, “Do you see any reassessment 
of these closings coming up or do you have 
any plans along that line?“ The President 
replied, “That decision has been made by the 
Veterans” Administrator. That is a matter 
for him. He is a career employee. That is 
not something that I am passing on from 
day to day. On these individual locations.” 

It is very apparent that in the present 
situation, considerable difficulty exists in 
placing the real responsibility for the deci- 
sion behind the announced closings. 

Interested Members of ss have 
placed the responsibility upon the President. 
He has stated that the responsibility rests 
with the Administrator of the Veterans’ Ad- 
ministration, In one of his last appear- 
ances, the former Administrator, Mr. John 
S. Gleason, Jr., before a House Finance Com- 
mittee hearing fiscal year 1966 budget, there 
was every indication that the authority of 
the Administrator to make VA policies were 
being usurped by the Director of the Bureau 
of the Budget and his staff, who are neither 
specially experienced in veterans needs or 
programs and are not primarily answerable 
for their administration to America’s vet- 
erans, 

If there is an overriding responsibility for 
the closings, the authority that dictated 
them should be brought out in the open. 

We believe that only shortsighted con- 
siderations of possible immediate savings 
dictated the orders to close. The many 
other conditions of service to veterans and 
the short- and long-range additional costs to 
other State and Federal agencies were appar- 
ently ignored. 

It appears that the only purpose really 
being served by the order to close is to al- 
low the Bureau of the Budget to centralize, 
automate, and depersonalize control at the 
expense of the agency bearing the responsi- 
bility given to it by the law and the will of 
Congress and the vast majority of Ameri- 
cans—the Veterans’ Administration. 

We listened to the President's state of the 
Union message for some word of the role of 
the veteran in the Great Society—we listened 
in yain. 

If the aims and purposes of the great ideals 
are to be realized, it cannot be done without 
the support of veterans, nor should it be in 
any way accomplished at their expense. 

Our veterans and their dependents com- 
prise over 50 million Americans. It is un- 
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fortunately true that many of them, par- 
ticularly the survivors of earlier wars and 
their dependents are on the bottom rung of 
the ladder, financially, socially, and phy- 
sically. 

The announced and possibly yet to be 
announced closings, and the elimination of 
services and facilities to the veterans and 
their dependents can only be to the detri- 
ment of the aims and projections stated by 
the President “to raise our people into the 
Great Society" in his message to Congress. 

The relatively insignificant so-called say- 
ings of $23,500,000 in the fiscal year 1966 at 
the expense of the many services in so many 
widely separated places will make no real 
contribution to the President's social pro- 
grams which are projected in billions of dol- 
lars annually. 

The loss to the States, communities, and 
to the veterans will be immediate and irrep- 
arable. The creation and establishment of 
many of these facilities were years in the 
making, They will not be easily replaced. 

The great evil of our present day is the 
depersonalization of almost every human 
activity. Some of this is unavoidable. It 
is no less deplorable for this reason. The 
removal of consolidation of existing facili- 
ties which will force our veterans to rely 
upon mail-order service can only be a step 
backward. 

Computers and machine programers sim- 
ply cannot replace the warm, human, and 
sympathetic service given by experienced 
dedicated people who have served the Vet- 
erans’ Administration and the veteran. 

There is no substitute for face to face 
relationship in the kind of human problems 
faced by our veterans and dependents in the 
vast accumulation of laws and regulations, 
instructions and forms confronting those 
seeking benefits to which they are entitled. 

We are particularly concerned to see vet- 
erans programs in any aspect, equated with 
social, welfare or charity ms, admin- 
istrated by any other agency than the Vet- 
erans’ Administration, 


Coordination of Federal Policy and Eco- 
nomic Prosperity 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. WRIGHT PATMAN 


OF TEXAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, January 25, 1965 


Mr. PATMAN. Mr. Speaker, Mr. Har- 
vey H. Segal, financial writer for the 
Washington Post, has written a most 
penetrating and incisive analysis of the 
economy as it performed in 1964. In 
this article he raises the question of 
whether or not the impressive perform- 
ance of 1964 can be sustained in 1965. 

Mr. Segal states that if there were 
proper coordination of Federal policies 
and programs it would be possible to lay 
the all-important groundwork needed to 
achieve sustaining economic growth in 
our economy. 

The article indicates, as I have pointed 
out many times, that Federal Reserve 
policies must be geared to the economic 
objectives of the administration or else 
a most vital element in the economic pic- 
ture will be lacking. 

I commend these comments to all 
Members of the House of Representa- 
tives, and, therefore, under unanimous 
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consent, I submit this analysis to be 
printed in the Appendix of the RECORD. 
Economic Front: Gross NATIONAL PRODUCT'S 
1964 RISE IMPRESSIVE 
(By Harvey H. Segal) 

With the latest releases of information on 
employment and production, the statistical 
history of 1964 is all but written. The im- 
portant question is whether the lesson that It 
holds for economic policy has been properly 
understood and assimilated. 

In the fourth quarter, the gross national 
product—estimated at a seasonally adjusted 
annual rate—reached the level of $633.5 
billion. For the year as a whole the gross 
national product was $622.3 billion. The 
increase over 1963 amounts to nearly 6.6 
percent in current prices. 

The Office of Business Economics has not 
yet released an estimate of the 1964 gross 
national product in constant prices. But if 
it is assumed that the gross national product 
price deflator rose by 1.7 percent in 1964— 
a figure in which the Increase in Federal sal- 
aries has a heavy weight—the gross national 
product, measured in 1963 prices, would be 
nearly $612 billion. And the increase in real 
rate of growth would be slightly more than 
4.8 percent. 2 

By Japanese or even Western European 
standards, a 4.8 percent of real gross national 
product growth is not very impressive. But 
bear in mind the recent American experience. 
For the postwar period as a whole, from 
1947 through 1963, the real gross national 
product grew at an average annual rate of a 
little more than 3.6 percent. And between 
1957 and 1962, when the economic policies of 
the Federal Government wavered between 
passivity and measures that inhibited growth, 
the rate was about 3 percent. 

A 48 percent of real gross national prod- 
uct growth was exceeded in only 6 years since 
1947, but there were abnormal circumstances 
in every year except 1964. In the recovery 
from the 1948-49 recession, the gross na- 
tional product increased by 8.7 percent in 
1950. And in the following year the out- 
break of the Korean confiict boosted the rate 
to over 7.4 percent. The gains of 8.2 per- 
cent in 1955, 6.8 percent in 1959 and 5.4 per- 
cent in 1962, all were made when the econ- 
omy rebounded from the troughs of reces- 
sions. 

If one excludes recession years, initial years 
of cyclical recovery and 1951 as a war year. 
8 of the 16 years from 1947 through 1963 
remain, And the average rate of real gross 
national product growth in those normal 
years was less than 2.8 percent. By this 
standard the 48 percent growth rate 
achieved in 1964 represents a striking im- 
provement, a tribute to the expansionist pol- 
icies of the Federal Government. 

What was accomplished by the higher 
growth rate? The answer lies in the sum- 
mary figures on employment and unemploy- 
ment for 1964. 

The overall rate of unemployment, meas- 
ured as a percentage of the civilian labor 
force, fell from 5.7 percent in 1963 to 5.2 per- 
cent in 1964. When these barebone rates 
are clothed with arithmetic flesh, the follow- 
ing picture emerges. The labor force in- 
3 by 1,258,000 in 1964, but because of 
the stimulus of the tax cut and moderately 
expansive monetary policy, the number 
jobs increased by 1,598,000. As a result, un- 
employment declined from 4,166,000 to 3,876,- 
000, a gain of 290,000. 

These summary figures, it should be noted. 
understate the improvement. In December 
the overall unemployment rate was down to 
4.9 percent, the third time since 1957 that 
the monthly rate fell below 5 percent, And 
2 of those months were in 1964. The 3.5 per- 
cent December unemployment rate for men 
over 20 is the lowest since 1957, And even 
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teenage unemployment was reduced under 
the impact of higher economic growth. 

This record makes a shambles of the 
gloomy, structural unemployment hypothe- 
sis. The structuralists, a rather diverse 
group that share only a common 
about the effectiveness of fiscal and mone- 
tary policies, argued that unemployment 
could not be reduced because of the obso- 
lescence of vocational skills and the disparity 
between actual levels of educational attain- 
ment and those required for employment in 
industries that utilize advanced technology. 

Can the momentum of 1964 be sustained? 
The answer is Tes,“ but not unless there are 
actively expansionist Government policies. 

President Johnson will probably ask the 
House of Representatives to devise speedier 
procedures in responding to Executive re- 
quests for temporary reductions of income 
tax withholding rates. If the President can 
extract an agreement on that point. the econ- 
omy will gain a new and very powerful in- 
strument of fiscal policy. 

But a willingness on the part of Congress 
to change tax rates quickly is not enough. 
Federal economic policies should be coordi- 
nated to achieve predetermined rates of eco- 
nomic growth, rates that are calculated to 
reduce unemployment to desired levels. If 
explicit growth and employment goals were 
formulated by the White House in the same 
manner that it now formulates the gro- 
tesquely outmoded administrative budget, it 
would be possible to assign specific fiscal and 
monetary policy tasks. 

The great danger ahead lies in underesti- 
mating the potential of the American econ- 
omy. Underestimation is inherent in the 
wish-fulfilling prophecy of the standard 
business forecast, predicated on the assump- 
tion that the rate of economic growth must 
decline in the latter part of this year. Fore- 
casters project current trends, but it is the 
business of Government to change them. 


Foreign Lands Need Peace Corps Men 
From Factories 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JOHN BRADEMAS 


OF INDIANA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, January 6, 1965 
Mr. BRADEMAS. Mr. Speaker, an im- 


Corps and sent to nations in need of 
their specific talents and experience, 

Already the United Auto Workers and 
the major auto companies have written 
clauses in their contracts to guarantee 
leaves of absence for these workers. 
Other industries are expected to follow 
this example. 

The inspiring story of how our fac- 
tory and construction workers are now 
joining our younger Peace Corps volun- 
teers in assignments abroad is told in the 
following article by Victor Riesel: 

Forrricn Lars Nzrp Peace Corps Men Frou 
FACTORIES 
(By Victor Riesel) 

PrrrseurGH, Pa—Downtown in this city 
seems a long way off from the tiny hamlet 
territory in Senegal, 


Ẹ 
$ 
g 


crewcut young men came over to us from 
J BAA Tom digging tn. the- 200° 
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Why were they going 100 feet down in the 
noonday heat? The answer was simple and 
swift. They were U.S. Peace Corps men. 
They were there to help a people who had 
never had running water. The Peace Corps 
men said: We want them to know the Amer- 
icans are their friends. 

What now ties Pittsburgh to the Senegal 
hamlet north of the French city of Thies? 
The link is a relatively new blue-collar re- 
crulting drive—a program to bring Amer- 
ica’s skilled factory and construction work- 
ers to the underdevelop nations. 

In the past, the Peace Corps cadres had 
been made up of young college men. Now 
the Corps wants workingmen. There is no 
age limit, no educational minimum, no col- 
lege degree as a requirement, just the skills 
of men who man America's big mills and con- 
struction projects. 

This drive has the cooperation of such 
men as Walter Reuther, head of the United 
Auto Workers Union, and the chief executives 
of such corporations as General Motors, Ford, 
Chrysler, American Motors, Caterpillar, and 
soon the aircraft and steel industry. 

Within a few days, Dave Burgess, a veteran. 
Foreign Service officer who is an old Asian 
hand, will drop in to see Dave McDonald, 
president of the United Steel Workers of 
America, at its national headquarters here. 
Burgess, who already has conferred with 
Conrad Cooper, vice president of United 
States Steel and chief of the steel industry's 
joint bargaining team, wants the industry to 
insert the new skilled workers Peace Corps 
clause in the new steel industry contract 
when it is signed next year. 

With the mutual agreement of Reuther 
and the industrial relations vice presidents 
of the major auto companies, the clause was 
written into the contract recently negotiated 
in that Industry. 

The clause guarantees leaves of absence 
for those workingmen who want to go to 
South America, Africa, or Asia to work and 
even teach. The clause guarantees reem- 
ployment, seniority, and pension rights and 
credit even to those who are going through 
apprentice training if they volunteer for 
Peace Corps service. 

The Corps needs such practical men. Out 
of the 10,000 now serving in 46 countries, 
only 200 have been men with professional 
skills in their hands. 

Now the Latin lands are asking for some 
400 out of our factories and building and 
construction trades. They want men who 
can put roofs on houses, build schools, wire 
a community center, fix a truck, handle a 
garage, pour concrete, and make things out 
of lumber, 

Guinea, on the west coast of Africa, needs 
some 40 garage mechanics, Tunisia wants 
men who can repair buses and trucks and 
maintain all types of machines and agricul- 
tural implements. The Malaysian Govern- 
ment is asking for 50 men who can teach 
vocational skills. 

Ethiopia needs machinists. Nigeria, which 
the Sino-Soviet bloc drools over because of 
its 55 million people, and whose big city 
traffic jams prove its modernity, wants all 
the mechanics it can get. 

So the Peace Corps has talked to manage- 
ment and labor. It has set up a series of 
teams which go right onto the factory floor, 
or cafeteria, or some big office and talk to 
shop stewards and middie management 
people. 

The drive started at Mack Truck in Hagers- 
town, Md. In Peoria recently, Burgess and 
some of his colleagues made 38 speeches in 
some 24 hours at the Caterpillar plant and 
report they came away with 84 applicants. 

Married couples with no dependents under 
18 are welcomed. The husband will handle 
the machinery. The wife will teach home 
economics or help villagers. The couples are 
first trained for several months in the lan- 
guage and methods of adaptation to the new, 
far-off home. 
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At the end of the 2 year stint, the couple 
will have $3,600—before taxes—since all ex- 
penses are paid, And they will have gained 
experience needed by many American firms 
now beginning to move into the new lands. 


The President’s Emphasis on Employment 
of the Handicapped 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. OLIN E. TEAGUE 


OF TEXAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, January 25, 1965 


Mr, TEAGUE of Texas. Mr. Speaker, 
in an effort to assist in the employment 
of handicapped workers, the President 
maintains a permanent Committee on 
Employment of the Handicapped; Mr. 
Harold Russell ts the Chairman of this 
Committee and Mr. William P, McCahill 
is the executive secretary. Recently 
Mr. McCahill made a speech on the em- 
ployment of handicapped workers which 
I believe will be of interest to the 
Members. 

The speech follows: 

“Tue Presmpent’s EMPHASIS"—REMARKS or 
WLAN P. MCCAHILL, EXECUTIVE BECRE- 
TARY, THE PRESIDENT'S COMMITTEE ON EM- 
PLOYMENT OF THE HANDICAPPED 
The Presidents of this country since 1945 

have consistently and personally placed par- 

ticular emphasis upon employment of the 
handicapped. 

This emphasis of four Presidents has been 
expressed in numerous ways and on many 
occasions. From the Ist Presidential proc- 
lamation of National Employ the Physically 
Handicapped Week in 1945 to the 20th in 
1964, the Federal has carried the 
proclamation and it has been duly recorded 
in the Archives of our land in response to 
congressional resolution. 

Since 1947, Presidents Truman, Eisen- 
hower, Kennedy, and Jonhson haye lent their 
names and their office to the President's 
Committee on Employment of the Handi- 


messages and in many personal ways, our 
pped men and 


In reviewing records and rereading procla- 
mations through the years, it has been in- 
teresting how the times shaped the thoughts 
and words of our Presidents and help guide 
the activities of their Committee. The 
early postwar proclamations emphasized the 
needs of the war disabled for jobs, During 
the Korean conflict emphasis was placed on 
finding jobs for the handicapped to back- 
stop the men at the front. Then came the 
recognition of the fact that not enough was 
being done for the civilian handicapped, 
followed, incidentally, by passage of Public 
Law 565 in 1954 and subsequent references 
to that act in the next year’s proclamation. 
Coming up to the present, we have the 
continued emphasis upon jobs for both the 
physically and the mentally pped. 

Suppose we review a few of the highligh 
of past proclamations and pick out key words 
and phrases which pointed up the emphasis 
of the President. 

In 1947, President Truman stated that “the 
people of this Nation are profoundly con- 
scious of the limitless debt they owe their 
fellow citizens who count the costs of wars 
in terms of physical handicaps." ‘The fol- 
lowing year he cited “war production records 
and recent industrial surveys” as showing the 
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selectively placed handicapped workers per- 
form their tasks as well as or better than 
those without handicaps.” He also referred 
for the first time to the President's Commit- 
tee on National Employ the Physically Handi- 
capped Week which, he said, “I have estab- 
lished.” 

The 1948 proclamation thus reflected the 
Bureau of Labor Statistics’ Survey done for 
the Veterans’ Administration which is still 
the landmark survey for statistical compari- 
sons and released prior to the proclamation 
and the establishment of the President's 
Committee in 1947. Again, in 1949, Mr. Tru- 
man referred to the Nation’s “responsibilities 
„for citizens who have been physically 
handicapped by war or disabled in civilian 
pursuits.” In 1951, however, the opening 
whereas clause stated that the Nation “needs 
the services of every person capable of pro- 
ductive work in its gigantic task of mobil- 
izing to meet the requirements of defense 
and to maintain the civilian economy.” In 
his last NEPH Week Proclamation, Mr. Tru- 
man in 1952 referred to the “need for greater 
public participation in educational and pro- 
motional activities.” Pointing up the year- 
round activity, that proclamation reflected 
Mr. Truman’s action previously in shorten- 
ing the committee name, dropping the ref- 
erence to the “Week.” 

In 1954, President Eisenhower marked the 
10th anniversary of the observance of “a 
week dedicated to publicizing the urgent 
need for employing the physically handi- 
capped” and referred to “recent legislation 
enacted by the Congress” which he said “will 
tend to increase greatly the number of citi- 
zens who will be rehabilitated and prepared 
for gainful occupation annually, thus requir- 
ing redoubled activity in the field of employ- 
ment.” 

The proclamation of 1955 was issued from 
Lowry Air Force Base where the President 
was recovering from his own disability and 
mentioned for the first time the Departments 
of Labor and of Health, Education, and Wel- 
fare along with the President's Committee as 
“4 ting with Governors’ committees in 
the States and Territories in a joint public 
education program to rehabilitate and hire 
the handicapped.” This was related to lan- 
guage in the 1954 vocational rehabilitation 
amendments. 

In 1957, Mr. Elsenhower related our ex- 
panding economy” which required more 
workers to the “expanded rehabilitation and 
training programs," Again, in 1959 he re- 
ferred to the “expanding national program 
to develop maximum employment oppor- 
tunities for the physically handicapped,” 
saying that it was “continuing to attract the 
interest of additional thousands of dedicated 
volunteers in national, State, and community 
committees.” 

Three years later, Mr. Kennedy's second 
proclamation mentioned the mentally handi- 
capped for the first time and referred to the 
President's Committee. by its present title, 
This his Valentine's Day action in 
1962 in dropping the word “physically” from 
the Committee title; not to give any less em- 
phasis to the physically handicapped, but 
to begin to give emphasis where it was so 
badly needed, to the retarded and the men- 
tally restored. 

The following year, Mr. Kennedy called 
upon “all volunteers to rededicate themselves 
during that week to continuing their year- 
round interest and activities in behalf of the 
handicapped,” 

This year, for the first time, the unwieldly 
“whereas” clauses were dropped, making the 
proclamation read smoother and actually 
summarizing the last 19 years in four pur- 
poseful paragraphs. President Johnson thus 
told the NEPH Week story as follows: 

“During the last year of World War II the 
Congress called for the first observance of 
National Employ the Physically Handicapped 
Week. It is a mark of our esteem for all hu- 
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manity, and a testimonial of our faith in in- 
dividual worth, that we have continued this 
purposeful observance in each succeeding 
year. 

“The intervening years have seen our Na- 
tion enjoying an ever-expanding economy as 
we have moved swiftly toward the promise of 
an ever greater society. During this era the 
natural barriers of sound and space have 
been breached. Now, a host of new visions 
brighten our horizons, and a profusion of 
new forces are abroad in our midst. But 
there still remain for some of our people— 
the physically and mentally handicapped— 
employment barriers that have not yet been 
breached, horizons limited by prejudice, and 
discriminatory attitudes that have not yet 
been swept away. 

“To set a satisfactory pace for our Nation’s 
growth, we must commit ourselves to the 
challenge of full participation by all—the 
handicapped and able bodied alike. It has 
been said that men differ less in capacity 
than in zeal and determination to utilize the 


powers they have. Time and again the 


handicapped have demonstrated determina- 
tion in their struggle to overcome their 
limitations; their capacity to work being 
strengthened by their zeal to succeed. 

“For nearly two decades we have encour- 
aged our Nation's employers to give equal 
consideration to job-qualified handicapped 
persons. During the same period we have 
fostered a model policy with respect to the 
employment of the handicapped within the 
Federal Government. The quarter-million 
handicapped placements made yearly by pub- 
lic employment services is evidence that the 
message has been heard. But despite that 
notable achievement, real progress can be 
claimed only when the number of 
with physical or mental handicaps awaiting 
rehabilitation, vocational restoration, and re- 
turn to a fully productive life is cut to an 
irreducible minimum. Accomplishment of 
that objective calls for concerted action by 
all our rehabilitation and placement agencies 
and by all other groups working for the voca- 
tional betterment of the handicapped.” 

And, then before the usual and decisive 
finale, President Johnson pointed directly at 
the ultimate target, saying: “Our hopes for 
the handicapped can be realized if the em- 
ployers of this Nation will but consider all 
job applicants, regardless of handicaps, 
solely on the basis of their qualifications 
to do the job.” 

Of course, the proclamations are the formal 
and legal statements of p of a Presi- 
dent and of a people, but, of themselves, they 
aren't effective unless somebody does some- 
thing about the problem. This has been 
the mission of the President's Committee 
through the years in partnership with the 
operating agencies of government (Federal, 
State, and local) and with the full coopera- 
tion of the private agencies and the various 
groups whose help is necessary. 

Another source of history of a movement 
such as this is the public statements of the 
Presidents before various groups. In our 
case, we haye been fortunate in having the 
Presidents appear personally at our meetings 
an average of 2 out of 3 times during the 
past 17 years, beginning with an informal 
gathering in the White House Rose Garden 
on November 7, 1947, when President Truman 
said: One ot the most important things I 
can think of is rehabilitating handicapped 
Americans and placing them in gainful oc- 
cupations.” 

It was to be 16 years later that another 
President welcomed our group in the Rose 
Garden. In 1947, all those attending the 
meeting that year could be accommodated. 
In 1963, less than 2 weeks before his assassi- 
nation, President Kennedy welcomed a group 
of State chairmen and secretaries in town for 
a 2-day conference or training session. The 
actual Committee meeting that year had 
filled Washington's largest Government au- 
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ditorium to overflowing as more than 1,800 
crowded the departmental auditorium to 
hear President Kennedy in late April. 

In 1949, Mr. Truman did not attend but 
sent a message In which he said that he had 
watched with interest the increase and 
growth of public attention each year. He 
said, “please be assured of the continued per- 
sonal interest of your President and your 
government in your year-round efforts.” 

In August the following year, he appeared 
in person and spoke at some length. He 
thanked the State Governors and asked the 
State chairmen present to take his thanks 
back to their Governors. He also empha- 
sized the momentum the program had al- 
ready gathered when he stated: “While our 
public appeal will be concentrated in that 
one week, the job of securing employment 
for the handicapped has now become a year- 
round effort.“ Mr. Truman also reminded 
the visitors that their work is important to 
our civilization because it reflects the high 
value which we place on individual human 
lives.” 

A year later, and I well remember that we 
again asked the Secretary of Labor to dis- 
miss his employees so that the auditorium 
would be full for the President, Mr, Truman 
took note of the seventh observance of NEPH 
Week coming up and said, “we have made a 
lot of progress.” He then said that many of 
the old prejudices against handicapped 
workers were disappearing and said: “It 1s 
now well recognized that employment of the 
physically handicapped is a natural and very 
valuable part of our economic life.” 

That was also the year which saw the 
presentation of the first President's Trophy 
to the first ‘Handicapped American of the 
Year,” George Barr, of Chicago, who went on 
to be chairman of the Dlinois Governor's 


Committee for many years. Mr. Truman 


mentioned the fighting going on in Kores 
and pointed to the poster which told the 
world that “America Needs All of Us.” 

Then, & year later, Mr. Truman told his 
Committee that he and Admiral McIntire 
had decided to honor an outstanding phy- 
siclan each year, in addition to the Handi- 
capped American. Thus was instituted the 
first Physician’s Award, personally signed 
by President Truman for Dr. Henry H. 
Kessler, of New Jersey, who went on to be 
President of the International Society for 
the Rehabilitation of the Disabled and today 
is among the top men in his chosen pro- 
fession, 

Mr. Truman, in his last appearance before 
his Committee, spoke at length and from the 
heart for more than 11 pages. I know, for it 
was my high privilege to go over his speech 
with him and his speech staff as he put the 
finishing touches on the official version. As 
he would read each page, he would call for 
comment or correction and then would hand 
that page on to Charles Murphy with the 
comment, “that page goes as is.” 

Speaking not of NEPH Week which began 
in 1945, but of the Committee itself, Mr. 
Truman said: “We have started something 
fine and good in these 5 years and I am 
proud of it and heartened by it. But we are 
still only working around the edges of the 
problem which we face here in this great 
country.” 

He then went on to relate some of the 
things undone, many of which have since 
been done upon the groundwork laid in the 
Truman years. He also proved prophetic 
when he said that this "is a real crusade that 
we must undertake, not only here at home 
but throughout the world.” For today, 
hardly a day goes by but some foreign coun- 
try, individual, or problem does not come 
to our attention or present us with an op- 
portunity of being a helpful world neighbor. 

In Mr. Eisenhower's first message to the 
Committee in August of 1954, he wrote that 
the Congress had “reaffirmed its confidence 
in the potential abilities of our handicapped 
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men and women” in passing the new voca- 
tional rehabilitation amendments, He 
countered this thought with the challenge 
that “there must also be an increase in the 
dedicated volunteer work of many citizens 
now serving on State and local committees 
on employment of the handicapped.” 

In May of 1955, the Committee moved to 
the spring of the year and concentrated on 
an annual meeting instead of holding two 
each year. President Eisenhower appeared 
personally and the principle that opportunity 
belonged to all, including the handicapped, 
was emphasized. Here, again, the President's 
emphasis, 

Two years later, President Eisenhower, by 
now fully familiar with the working of his 
Committee through visits from General Maas 
and through correspondence, publicly ex- 
pressed his personal interest in and emphasis 
upon the work of the volunteer committee. 
In his opening remarks, he sald: 

“There are numerous bodies working in the 
United States under the name of a Presi- 
dent's Committee for this or that—the Presi- 
dent's Commission for this or some other 
function. There is none in whose work I 
take greater satisfaction and follow with 
keener interest than I do this one.” 

That year, President Eisenhower gave the 
President's Trophy to the late Hugo Deffner 
for his one-man crusade against steps and 
other architectural barriers, a crusade the 
Committee and the entire country was to 
take up under President Kennedy’s admin- 
istration and which is continuing today. 

Mr. Eisenhower returned the following 
year, in 1958, and said: “I know of no group 
that so inspires me to go back home and go 
to work without feeling sorry for myself sọ 
much as does this one.” 

Now, I am sure this audience is aware that 
it has been said of Washington that it is a 
place where nobody ever writes the speeches 
he makes or signs the letters he writes. Tu 
admit to having been a ghost occasionally 
along the way in the performance of my 
duties, but no ghost could have written some 
of the things which our Presidents sald, both 
because they were so personal and because 
the remarks were many times extempora- 
neous and ad lib, y 

It wasn't until the third spring of the 
Kennedy administration that it was possible 
for the President to appear personally at 
his Committee meeting. But, when he did 
in 1963, Mr. Kennedy placed his emphasis 
upon the retarded and called for more cit- 
izen cooperation and participation in the 
problems of the Nation, And, then he said 
something which many of us have subse- 
quently related to him: “There are a lot of 
acts of courage which are done in the fiash 
of the moment, but the most commendable 
and admirable acts of courage are those 
which go on day in, day out, month in, 
month out, year in and year out. He (David 
Hall, Handicapped American of that year) 
has shown it, many of you have shown it, 
the General has shown it, and I am giad to 
be among those who live it.” 

Mr. Kennedy had but followed Mr. Tru- 
man and General Eisenhower in mentioning 
General Maas and his own dedicated volun- 
teer labors as Chairman of the Committee. 

And, so we come to the 1964 annual mect- 
ing when both General Maas and President 
Kennedy had concluded their lives of cour- 
age. And, President Johnson on the same 
platform the three previous Presidents had 
used, spoke for the first time to his “Presi- 
dent’s Committee.” He, too, spoke of courage, 
saying: “Emerson once said that courage 
consists in equality to the problem before 
us." He sald that the 1964 Handicapped 
American, arthritic Jerry Walsh, and the 
young writing contest winners “stand in the 
tradition of Mel Maas, who before his death 
2 weeks ago had taught us all that per- 
sonal courage and individual fortitude can 
turn defeat into victory.” 
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He then went on to castigate men of little 
faith in their country and held up Mel Maas 
and Harold Russell and Mr. Walsh as exam- 
ples to be followed. He also announced the 
new Federal policy for hiring the retarded 
and called upon all agencies to “make fuller 
use of the abilities of handicapped Ameri- 
cans.” 

His words have been and are being heeded, 
just as have been the words of Presidents 
Truman, Eisenhower, and Kennedy before 
him. Just as will be the words of the Presi- 
dents who follow him. For, try as we might, 
it does not appear that this President's Com- 
mittee will ever be able to work itself out of 
a job. But, believe it or not, that’s what 
we've been trying to do since 1947. 


Vice Adm. Vernon L. Lowrance 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. BASIL L. WHITENER 


OF NORTH CAROLINA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, January 5, 1965 


Mr. WHITENER. Mr. Speaker, in 
reading the January 1965 edition of Navy 
magazine I was very pleased to note an 
article on Vice Adm. Vernon L. Lowrance, 
a constituent of mine who is a distin- 
guished nayal officer. 

Admiral Lowrance is a 1930 graduate 
of the Naval Academy and is serving at 
the present time as commander, Sub- 
marine Force, Atlantic. I know my col- 
leagues will be interested in learning of 
this outstanding naval officer, and I re- 
quest that the article from Navy maga- 
zine be inserted in the Appendix of the 
RECORD: 

VıcE ADM, VERNON L. LOWRANCE 


(By Ray N. Ivey) 

“I relearned my most memorable lesson 
with my first command—you can’t do a job 
alone, it takes teamwork.” 

This thought has permeated Vice Adm. 
Vernon L. Lowrance’s philosophy through 
more than 30 years of naval service, from 
his first command in the submarine R-16, 
through a tour as Director of Naval Intelli- 
gence, to his new post as commander, Sub- 
marine Force, Atlantic. 

His new position as ComSubLant is ideally 
suited to a man of Admiral Lowrance's tem- 
perament and experience, particularly tem- 
perament. 

A quiet, soft-spoken man, but steely firm 
when the situation demands, he looks upon 
his position of responsibility for training and 
maintaining one of the Nation's major de- 
fense forces as a challenge rather than a 
burden. 


REMEMBERS HIS TEACHER 


Admiral Lowrance received his appoint- 
ment to the Naval Academy in 1926 from 
Senator Simmons of North Carolina through 
a competitive examination. He credits much 
of his success to his high school mathematics 
teacher in his home town of Catawba, N.C. 
It was he who taught him the value of ap- 
plication in studies, 

A 1930 graduate of the Academy, the ma- 
jority of the admiral’s service has been in the 
submarine force. 

His first tour of duty was not in a sub- 
marine, however. In the practice of the day, 
he was assigned to a battleship, the U.S.S. 
California, immediately after receiving his 
commission. 


“You had to qualify as a top watch-stander 
in a battleship, cruiser or other surface ship 
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before you could request duty in submarines 
in those days,” he recalled. 

When asked if he thought a similar pro- 
gram for junior officers might not be effective 
today, he replied: 

“Yes, but we had more time to train in 
those days, the junior officer of today has a 
much tougher job—he assumes responsi- 
bility a lot faster.” 

After attending submarine school, Admiral 
Lowrance served in various R-boats before 
assuming command of the R~16. 

WON NAVY CROSS 

In World War II, he commanded three 
different submarines and a submarine di- 
vision. For his outstanding efforts in the 
war in the Pacific, he was awarded the Navy 
Cross, three Silver Stars and the Bronze Star. 

During the war and in the years following ` 
it, “teamwork” has been the key to the 
Lowrance method. The concept of working 
with a team was initially impressed on him 
through participation in sports at the Naval 
Academy where he won varsity letters in 
basketball and baseball. 

He feels that every man must be made 
aware of the importance of his contribution 
to the effort of the team, from the officer in 
command to the newest seaman. 

“The Navy stands or falls on the effort of 
the individual working for the overall goal.“ 
the Admiral said, “and tolerance and ap- 
preciation of the other person’s view is the 
way to get that effort.” 

He admits that molding a crew into a 
team is easier to achieve on a submarine be- 
cause of the closeness and interdependence 
of the crew, but disagrees heartily with the 
idea that it is next to impossible to achieve 
on a large ship. 

“In my career I've had command of the 
cruiser U.S.S. Macon and the attack 
US.S. Rockbridge and, while it took a little 
longer because of the greater number of men 
involved, the same teamwork resulted,” he 
asserted. 

While teamwork is a vitally important part 

“of the Lowrance concept of a successful naval 
force, it is not the only one. “Motivation, 
dedication, training—these are all extremely 
important elements in bullding and main- 
taining.an effective force,” he said. 

MUST WORK HARDER 


The admiral went on to say that the ad- 
vance of technology had placed many new 
responsibilities on personnel in the Navy. 

“A junior officer has to be willing to work 
and study outside of the normal working 
hours if he is to be successful—he's got to 
learn a lot more a lot faster,” he explained. 

The march of technology does not, in it- 

self, create a lack of qualified personnel to 
serve in submarines according to the ad- 
miral: 
“Almost any young man with a good high 
school education who can meet the neces- 
sary aptitude requirements can be trained 
to perform admirably in the submarine serv- 
ice—providing, of course, he has the proper 
motivation and desire,” 

Asked about the possibility of radical 
changes in submarine construction in the 
next few years, Admiral Lowrance replied, 
“Not that I can foresee; of course, the sub- 
Marine service, as always, will be alert to 
any scientific developments and will take 
advantage of them.” He went on to say that 
the next 10 years will bring faster, deeper 
diving, and quieter submarines. 

The problem of retaining personnel is one 
of his vital concerns. The vast amount of 
training a young man receives today makes 
his loss felt that much more if he decides to 
return to civilian life rather than make a 
career of the Navy. In the admiral’s mind. 
the personnel problem is one of the major 
issues facing the Navy today. 

The problems to be solved in the area of 
personnel retention are vast, but not entirely 
insurmountable, he said, adding: “Housing, 
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separation from families, pay—these are all 
difficult and perplexing problems now, but 
we are doing better on these matters and we 
will continue until we have them licked.” 

But, according to Admiral Lowrance, the 
problem goes deeper than the material as- 
pects. Motivation and pride are equally, if 
not more, important. 

Asked to sum up his own feelings about a 
career in the Navy, he replied: 

“The late Admirai Ricketts put it much 
more eloquently than I ever could when he 
said, “The naval profession has no superior 
in honor and service to its country. It has 
played a major role in the establishment 
and maintenance of many powerful nations 
and particularly our own. It could not have 
reached its present stature if it had not 
yielded actions commensurate with the coun- 
try's faith and investment in it. It is a 
profession respected, trusted, and depended 
upon by the civilian population.“ 


Polish Insurrection of 1863 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CORNELIUS E. GALLAGHER 


OF NEW JERSEY 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, January 25, 1965 


Mr. GALLAGHER. Mr. Speaker, the 
unhappy Poles have suffered under nu- 
merous alien regimes, but they suffered 
longer and more cruelly under the op- 
pressive and decrepit regime of Russian 
czars than any of the others. Since the 
third partition of Poland late in the 
18th century, most of Poland became 
part of imperial Russia and the majority 
of the Polish nation restive subjects of 
the czars. More than once, the Polish 
people tried to free themselves through 
uprisings and open revolts. Such an 
event took place in 1863. 

This uprising was proclaimed on Jan- 
uary 22 of that year, but actually it had 
been in the making since mid-1861. A 
secret conspiracy was planned, with ad- 
herents in all parts of Poland, in August 
of 1861. On October 15, there was a 
demonstration protest. Demonstrators 
took possession of the churches, and the 
clergy was forced to close them down. 
This was followed by reconciliation over- 
tures by Russian authorities, and for a 
while things seemed quiet. Then in the 
summer of 1862 more uprisings took 
Place; there was an attempt to asassinate 
the Russian Grand Duke. This was fol- 
lowed by severe repressive measures, 
which in their turn brought a revolu- 
tionary group into the open, proclaiming 
itself the “true government of Poland.” 
Then Polish leaders made categorical de- 
mands on Russian authorities adding 
that they would accept nothing short of 
the establishment of a Polish national 
government. Unfortunately, these de- 
mands left the Poles to their own meager 
resources, for though they could and did 
expect moral support of their friends 
abroad, these friends were in no position 
to aid them in any effective way. Never- 
theless, they meant to carry on their 
resolve. 

On January 16, they called the nation 
to arms, and many Poles serving in the 
Russian Army responded to this call. 
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Then on the fateful January 22 they 
announced the emancipation and “com- 
plete enfranchisement of every person in 
the Polish realm without regard to race, 
religion, or previous condition of bond- 
age.” 

The response to this announcement 
was heartening; simultaneous uprisings 
occurred in many parts of the country, 
even though the Poles could organize no 
more than 10,000 men against Russia's 
100,000; Therein lay the tragedy of the 
Polish uprising of 1863. As long as brute 
force was the arbiter of a righteous and 
sacred cause, the uprising was doomed to 
failure. In mid-1864 when the stout- 
hearted and youthful Polish leader Trau- 
gett was hanged by Russian authorities 
in Warsaw, the daring Polish uprising 
against Russia was officially brought to 
anend. Today, noting the 102d anniver- 
sary of the uprising against czarist 
tyranny, we pay tribute to the memory of 
those gallant Poles. 


Protecting Agriculture 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CLAIR CALLAN 


OF NEBRASKA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, January 25, 1965 


Mr. CALLAN. Mr. Speaker, I would 
like to call to the attention of my col- 
leagues the editorial of January 25 in 
the Washington Post. This editorial 
points to some valid reasons why the 
problems of agriculture merit serious 
and detailed evaluation before any pro- 
grams are advanced which would dam- 
age price stability on agricultural 
income. 

PROTECTING AGRICULTURE 


With the growth of Federal expenditures 
politically constrained many a cold eye in 
the executive branch is cast on the older pro- 
grams. And since the expenditures of the 
Agriculture Department rank second only to 
Defense in size, they are attracting their share 
of attention. There are few Federal pro- 
gtams that cannot be trenched upon without 
courting disaster, but before subjecting the 
agricultural programs to indiscriminate cut- 
ting, an effort should be made to weigh their 
costs and benefits. 

By the end of the current fiscal year about 
$3.5 billion will be spent in supporting agri- 
cultural commodity prices. The price sup- 
port programs have been criticized on the 
grounds that they neglect the welfare of the 
small “dirt farmer” and result in higher 
prices to consumers. It is, indeed, tempting 
to add to the direct Federal outlays a much 
larger figure representing the difference be- 
tween current prices for food and what it 
would cost consumers in an absolutely free 
market. 

But calculations of that type tacitly as- 
sume that farm prices can somehow be per- 
mitted to find their natural levels without 
serious economic dislocations. In a highly 
interrelated economy, such an assumption 
is highly dubious. According to the new 
input-output study recently completed by 
the Office of Business Economics, every dol- 
lar of agricultural products that is delivered 
for final demand requires about 78 cents in 
the products and services of nonagricultural 
industries. So any disruption in the agri- 
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cultural sector would be transmitted im- 
mediately to all other sectors of the economy 
and would be magnified, 

If the United States faced the predicament 
of France where farms absorb 25 percent of 
the labor force, the protection of agriculture 
would have the untoward effect of retarding 
the growth of the industrial labor force, 
raising wages, and boosting costs. But with 
only 7 percent of the labor force on farms 
and an uncomfortably high level of unem- 
ployment in urban areas, the social costs of 
protecting agriculture are considerably re- 
duced, In fact, a good case can be made for 
retarding the migration of poorly educated 
young people from farms to cities. 

None of the foregoing considerations vitl- 
ate the need to reexamine the agricultural 
programs and to broaden them in such 4 
way as to improve all aspects of rural life. 
Government programs are increasingly geared 
to the 75 percent of the population that 
lives in urban areas. But a Great Society 
cannot ignore the welfare of the other 25 
percent. 


Business Likes L. B. J. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JOE L. EVINS 


OF TENNESSEE 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, January 25, 1965 


Mr. EVINS of Tennessee. Mr. Speak- 
er, under unanimous consent I request 
that an article by Roscoe Drummond, 
distinguished Washington correspond- 
ent, on President Johnson’s relations 
with the American business community 
be included in the Appendix of the 
RECORD. 

The article follows: 

[From the Washington (D.C.) Post, Jan 4, 
1965] 


Business LIKES L.B.J,—Uniqur HONEYMOON 
To CONTINUE 
(By Roscoe Drummond) 

President Johnson is having a perfectly 
glorious honeymoon with big business. 

The business community liked Lyndon 
Johnson before the election and it appar- 
ently likes him more than ever since, 

Many businessmen were repelled by Sena- 
tor Goldwater and it is increasingly evident 
that they are being drawn to Lyndon John- 
son by his personality, his policies, and his 
ability to get things done. 

The latest proof of this fact comes from 
the president of the U.S. Chamber of Com- 
merce, Walter F. Carey, who recently re- 
marked that he had expressed confidence in 
Mr, Johnson last April and added, “I feel 
even more so now. Many other businessmen 
feel the same.” 

It may seem strange that so many of the 
Nation's business and financial leaders 
should be giving their backing to a moderate- 
reformist, socialminded Democratic Presi- 
dent. 

No other Democratic President in this cen- 
tury has experienced anything like it, 

The business and professional groups have 
overwhelmingly supported every Republican 
presidential nominee at election time and 
have opposed Democratic Presidents most of 
the time. 

Last November the business and profes- 
sional voters overwhelmingly supported Mr. 
Johnson and are apparently now convinced 
they made no mistake. 

How is it that this protege and admirer of 
Franklin D. Roosevelt has achieved such 
rapport with the businessmen? And, more 
important, will it last? 
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The usual explanations are that the Presi- 
dent, himself a successful businessman, talks 
the language, appeals to businessmen as a 
practical fellow, and is willing to listen. 

It seems to me that the explanation goes 
much deeper, that the business support for 
Mr. Johnson comes more from the conditions 
in which the President 1s functioning than 
from personality or background. If it 
didn't, this rapport would not last. 

In the first place, a national climate sym- 
pathetic to business ahd economic growth is 
as vital to the success of the Johnson ad- 
ministration as it is to business. 

If the President is going to make any 
headway at all toward his still undefined 
goals of the Great Society, he needs an ex- 
panding Federal revenue, in order to get the 
necessary money from Congress and to 
achieve or come near to balanced budgets. 
He needs thriving business activity to get 
this revenue, and accordingly, he aims to 
keep the climate favorable to business. 

The President does not intend to be domi- 
nated either by business or by labor. To 
avold being overinfluenced by his labor allies, 
he needs the open support and balance that 
comes from his business allies. 

I expect that the rapport between the 
business community and Mr. Johnson will 
continue largely since there is no objective 
reason for them to fall into serious conflict. 
The economic conditions the President faces 
are far different from those F._D.R. faced, 

President Johnson’s overriding domestic 
problem is how to manage and nourish a 
high level of prosperity, not how to lick a 
depression. His problem is not how to 
create prosperity, but how to extend !t and 
use it to create jobs for the unemployed 5 
percent of the Nation's labor force. 

Undoubtedly the President is going to ex- 
pand his war on poverty program and seek 
substantial Federal ald to education. This 
will not frighten away business as long as 
he maintains the cordial national climate. 
He intends to do so, 


Sir Winston Churchill 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JOHN B. ANDERSON 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, January 25, 1965 


Mr. ANDERSON of Hlinois. Mr. 
Speaker, one of the acts of the 88th Con- 
gress was to confer honorary citizenship 
on Sir Winston S. Churchill. We did 
80 in recognition of the vast and heroic 
part that he played in the prosecution of 
the allied war effort which gave us victory 
over our common foes, the Axis Powers. 
We did it also because he exemplified 
more than any other living mortal of 
foreign nationality those essential traits 
of devotion to liberty on which the whole 
American experiment was initially 
founded. The fact that this experiment, 
begun 189 years ago, has not only en- 
dured but flourished and prospered be- 
yond measure is due in large part to the 
fact that these ideals of liberty, respect 
for truth, and love of justice, have been 
fought for by courageous men of purpose 
and vision. 

Sir Winston Churchill will surely live 
forever in the annals of history. We 
mourn today his passing; yet, we rejoice 
in the imperishable heritage which he 
has not only helped to preserve but which 
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his shining deeds and magnificient words 
of courageous counsel in times of adver- 
sity have helped to strengthen. For in 
the course of human events there will 
surely come other times of decision; yes, 
even times when once again our whole 
democratic system will come under the 
siege guns of those who would overcome 
us. Yet, we can remain confident that 
in times like these the inspiration of Sir 
Winston Churchill's life and writings will 
continue to strengthen other men in the 
purpose and resolve to resist tyranny and 
remain free, The world has truly lost a 
great man, but as freedom’s champion he 
lives on in the immortal garb of historic 
greatness. He will forever remain joined 
in the effections of the American people 
with the great patriots of our Republic. 


Is Our Viet Policy of Letting Bad Enough 
Alone Good Enongh? 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CHARLES E. CHAMBERLAIN 


OF MICHIGAN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, January 25, 1965 


Mr. CHAMBERLAIN. Mr. Speaker, 
Roscoe Drummond's column of Janu- 
ary 9, 1965, has an especially interesting 
analysis of our Vietnam policies which il- 
lustrates that the situation cannot be 
solved by “simple solutions” like pull- 
ing out or going all out in global con- 
flict. Mr. Drummond asks the interest- 
ing question as to whether Vietnam can 
be saved by merely setting up the alter- 
natives of “avoiding expansion of the 
war” or “avoiding contracting the war.” 

I am especially concerned that con- 
tinued confusion and uncertainty in 
southeast Asia will ultimately lead to the 
exposure of 200 million people to Com- 
munist invasion. The American people 
have not been given an understanding of 
our stake in southeast Asia and Mr. 
Drummond's column is an expert analy- 
sis which should be read by Americans 
everywhere. Therefore, with unanimous 
consent, I include his column, “Is Our 
Viet Policy of Letting Bad Enough Alone 
Good Enough?” in the Appendix of the 
RECORD. 

Is Our Vier Ponicy or Lerrine Bap ENOUGH 
ALONE Goop ENoucH? 

WasHINGTON.—The war in Vietnam is not 
going to be won by the Senate Armed Sery- 
ices Committee. But Senator RICHARD RUS- 
SELL, its chairman, is doing a good thing in 
deciding to take a fresh look at how things 
are going. 

Things are not going well. 

During the past 2 years Secretary of De- 
fense McNamara has taken frequent “fresh 
looks.” It has looked worse in recent months. 
We have helped change governments in Sal- 
gon, We have changed U.S. generals and 
U.S. ambassadors. And right after the elec- 
tion, President Johnson called all the brass 
home for a thorough go-around. Afterward, 
everything was back where it was before— 
unsatisfactory. 

A HARD LOSER 

It was the President's decision—or so it 

appeared—to lot bad enough alone. 
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I doubt that Mr. Johnson, by instinct 
a hard loser, can live with this kind of deci- 
sion very long. 

The value of Senator RUSSELL'S hearings 
will be that they will force the administra- 
tion to define and defend what it proposes 
to do. 

The state of the war is evident. We are 
losing. Ambassador Maxwell D. Taylor has 
said so bluntly as a soldier-diplomat can 
bring himself to speak in public, He was 
asked: “Is the war being lost?” His answer: 
“The issue is very much in doubt.“ 

On this basis the questions to which the 
Russell inquiry will be seeking answers are 
these: 

Is a policy of letting bad enough alone 
good enough for the United States? 

Are the two alternatives suggested by Sec- 
retary of State Rusk the only ones: (1) avoid 
expanding the war; (2) avold contracting 
the war? 

Pinally, the most important question of 
all: Having gone to the defense of South 
Vietnam, can the United States afford to lose 
the war in defense of South Vietnam? 

CRUCIAL QUESTIONS 


These are the crucial questions. The Sen- 
ate Armed Services Committee will be render- 
ing a service by searching for the best pos- 
sible answers. 

One thing for sure: this is no time for the 
administration to complain that there is 
not enough support at home to do what is 
needed to win in Vietnam. 

We have spent too much time wringing our 
hands over whether the Vietnamese people 
understand their stake in the war and 
whether they have the will to win it, not 
enough time giving the American people an 
understanding of our stake in the war and 

our will to win it, 

The stake is not whether the Communist 
noose is going to be put around 14 million 
South Vienamese, but whether this gateway 
to all southeast Asia is to be unhinged. 

The stake is whether the 200 million peo- 
ple within a radius of 1,000 miles from South 
Vietnam are to be exposed to being taken 
over by the Asian Communists. 

The stake is whether the rice bowl of 
southeast Asia is to be added to Red China's 
aggressive arsenal and India and Japan 
immobilized. 


The stake is whether the United States 
is to be withered as a Pacific power and its 
defenses pushed pack to Hawail. 

We need to understand that we are fight- 
ing not only to defend South Vietnam but 
simultaneously to defend the position of the 
United States. 

President Johnson told Congress this week: 
bes own security is tied to the peace of 
Asia.” 

Ambassador Taylor's word from Saigon is: 
“Above all, now is not the time to sell our 
side short.” 

This is why the question the adminis- 
tration must answer—to and for the Ameri- 
can people—is not whether we are now win- 
ning the war in Vietnam, but whether we 
can afford to lose it. 


Ukrainian Independence: Nationalism at 
Its Best 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. J. WILLIAM STANTON 


Or OHIO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, January 25, 1965 


Mr. STANTON. Mr. Speaker, the last 
decade has witnessed the emergence of 
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many new nations, some of them barely 
meeting any valid criteria of nationhood. 
In fact, many people would argue that 
these new countries are meddlesome and 
unstable, and that the world would be a 
lot better off if the nationalism which 
spawned them, and which animates 
their policy, could be forgotten. 

Whatever the merits of this conten- 
tion, there is no doubt that nationalism 
has played, and can play, a constructive 
role on the world stage, When genuine 
national feeling, and a genuine basis for 
nationhood exists, its suppression is a 
measureless tragedy. Such has been the 
unhappy, and yet inspiring fate of the 
Ukraine, whose brief taste of independ- 
ence and freedom was crushed by the 
Soviet Union 47 years ago. 

Unhappy—because with all the requi- 
sites of nationhood the Ukraine was de- 
stroyed. The country possessed a broad 
and fertile territory, a hardy and intel- 
ligent population, and a tradition of in- 
dependence and democracy going back 
to medieval times. Its leaders set up a 
humane and democratic state, with the 
support of the great majority of their 
people. Yet the Red Army snuffed out 
the life of the Ukrainian Republic, and 
the Soviets, professing to support self- 
determination, set up their own regime 
in the Ukraine, 

Inspiring—because Ukrainians have 
never lost hope. They cannot celebrate 
January 22 as their national day. Only 
their brethren living abroad can do so. 
But oppressed as they are, the people of 
the Ukraine know, with a sure faith, 
that a day of freedom will eventually 
come, 

The fate of the Ukraine should also 
serve as an object lesson to those new 
countries tempted to play ball with com- 
munism, whether of Soviet or Chinese 
stripe. For communism cannot accept 
truly valid national aspirations. It can 
only give them lip service. For the 
Communists the only nationalism they 
can support is one which serves their 
interests. They have proved this in the 
Ukraine. 

The destruction of the Ukrainian Re- 
public can serve as an object lesson for 
this country as well. It demonstrates 
that we can never relax our vigilance, 
never take Soviet professions of cultural 
or national freedom at face value. But 
more than this, the example of the 
Ukrainian people should inspire us all. 
For if we can only show the same stead- 
fastness,, freedom—true freedom—is 
bound to triumph in the end. 


Ukrainian Independence Day, 1965 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. ELMER J. HOLLAND 
OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, January 25, 1965 

Mr. HOLLAND. Mr. Speaker, I take 
this occasion to join my colleagues in ris- 
ing today to salute and remember Janu- 
ary 22, 1918—the date the Ukrainian 
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peoples proclaimed the now-destroyed 
Ukrainian National Republic. That was 
47 years ago. A lot has happened to the 
world order in this period of time, but 
we are concerned here today with just 
two events that have touched the lives of 
the Ukrainian people. Just 3 years after 
independence was proclaimed the coun- 
try was occupied by Soviet troops, and 12 
years after that, in 1933, the once-free 
peoples of the Ukraine were incorporated 
into the Soviet Union. 

Now, Mr. Speaker, being a political 
pragmatist and not a historical fatal- 
ist, I realize, as do many of my colleagues 
in both Houses, that all the speeches, all 
the salutes, and all the remembrances 
will not change the policies of the Soviet 
leaders, or undo this tragedy of modern 
history. There are, however, valid rea- 
sons for our words today: 

First of all, it permits us the opportu- 
nity to search our own souls and political 
consciences, by taking just a few mo- 
ments each year to recall the history of 
these noble peoples. In what better 
forum can this be done than in the House 
of Representatives of the U.S. Congress? 
Secondly, it affords the American people 
the opportunity to collectively recall 
there still exists in the world national 
and religious persecution. Thirdly, it 
gives us the chance to tell the world that 
we Americans do not take our freedoms 
lightly or for granted. Despite impres- 
sions to the contrary, the American peo- 
ple are not complacent, are not preoc- 
cupied with themselyes. Instead, our 
hearts and our minds and our spirit will 
always be with those less fortunate than 
ourselves—especially with those whose 
freedom has been forcibly taken from 
them. 

Let us tell Ukrainians all over the 
world today that we heartily agree with 
President Johnson who said in his in- 
augural address: 

How incredible it Is that in this fragile 
existence we should hate and destroy one 
another. There are possibilities enough for 
all who will abandon mastery over others to 
pursue mastery over nature. There is world 


enough for all to seek their happiness in 
their own way. 


The Pause of Conscience 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. GLENN R. DAVIS 


OF WISCONSIN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, January 19, 1965 


Mr. DAVIS of Wisconsin. Mr. Speak- 
er, in my opinion, no editorial writer on 
the current scene more effectively and 
more responsibly pinpoints the moral 
weakness of our fiscal irresponsibility 
than does David Lawrence of U.S. News & 
World Report. 

Mr. Lawrence has again hit the bull’s- 
eye with the editorial in the most recent 
issue of that publication, entitled “The 
Pause of Conscience.” 

Icommend its reading to my colleagues 
and especially to those in Government 
who do not share my concern with our 
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repeated deficits. The budget message 
which we received today boldly accepts 
the certainty of another deficit. The 
pause of conscience was missing. 

Mr. Speaker, by unanimous consent, I 
include Mr. Lawrence’s editorial: 

THE PAUSE oF CONSCIENCE 
(By David Lawrence) 

We hear much talk nowadays about the 
importance of “consensus.” Government is 
supposed to “follow the tide.” The President 
sets forth a legislative program of unprece- 
dented cost, and Members of Congress are 
expected to perceive a majority sentiment 
and to abide by it. 

The late President Kennedy, in his in- 
augural address 4 years ago, said: 

“Ask not what your country can do for 
you—ask what you can do for your country.” 

The mood, however, of the political estab- 
lishment in Washington today is perhaps best 
expressed by the following sentiment: 

“Ask not where the money is coming from 
as we keep on borrowing and spending—and 
if there’s a business recession, we'll reduce 
taxes and borrow more money to increase the 
deficit.” 

We now have had 4 years of big deficits. 
When the prospective deficits for the current 
fiscal year and next year are added, the re- 
sult is a total of $27 billion in the red 
for 6 consecutive years. 

Contrasting this with the previous 6-year 
period, we find that there were 3 years of 
surpluses and 3 of deficits, making a 
total deficit of $10 billion on a cash basis. 

How long can the Government keep on 
borrowing to meet continuing deficits? How 
long before that intangible but all-powerful 
bulwark of business progress—public con- 
fidence—becomes shaky and begins to col- 
lapse? Where is the responsibility today for 
the of constructive policy in the 
Government? Is it vested in top officlals and 
political leaders of the majority party who 
apparently feel that, as long as there is no 
protest from the public, they have a con- 
sensus and are on the right track? Or is 
the responsibility vested, after all, in the 
American people themselves, who sooner or 
later must recognize the fallacies of a spend- 
ing spree and the possible consequences? 

Many of the men in high office, to be sure, 
sincerely but mistakenly accept the doctrine 
that prosperity can be maintained by an 
artifical stimulus to the national economy— 
by “pump-priming,” as in the 1930's. But 
many economist disagree. 

President Johnson said in his address at 
the opening session of Congress on January 
4: “A President's hardest task is not to do 
what is right, but to know what is right.” 

But why should there be dimculty in dis- 
tinguishing between what fs right and what 
is wrong? Morality is not a complex puzzle 
or a code of fuzzy ambiguity. The truth is 
that public men do know in their hearts 
what is right or wrong. What they find difi- 
cult to do is to reconcile what is right with 
what is politically expedient. This is where 
the pressures of conscience should give them 
pause. 

Many persons in public life are victims of 
an illusory philosophy. They believe that it 
is the people who cannot distinguish be- 
tween right and wrong in the use of public 
funds, and that what seems popular at the 
moment justifies national policy. 

This points up a serious weakness nown- 
days in the operations of the American Re- 
public. There is so much preoccupation with 
the material comforts of life that most peo- 
ple seem to have little time to study and 
examine the basic issues and questions which 
can make a big difference in their economic 
future. Instead, evils are glossed over, and 
criticisms are not crystallized in time to 
apply restraints. Hence we are confronted 
Periodically with recessions or depressions. 
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Why, for example, is there such com- 
placency about the Government’s finances? 
Each year, more and more billions are being 
spent in excess of what is collected. Is it 
assumed that there will be no day of reckon- 
ing? Must we wait until the monetary unit 
is substantially diminished in purchasing 
power before words of warning are heeded? 

Inflation, in its incipient stages, is some- 
thing that is not readily discerned by the 
masses of the people. But history tells us 
that when inflation reaches a climax, it is 
widely felt. For it is related, of course, to a 
decline in purchasing power. Indeed, when 
debts begin to be paid in dollars of less and 
less value, public confidence is broken down 
and the upward rise in prices gets beyond 
control. 

The results of fiscal irresponsibility are 
well known. How long will it be before the 
conscience of the Nation's leaders is 
awakened? 

The spending orgy of today can hardly be 
continued indefinitely. The time has come 
to face the issues and apply correctives in 
national policy with prudence and foresight 
and courage. We cannot pay our bills with 
bluprints of utopia. 

There are grave dangers inherent in the 
policies that dominate our fiscal affairs to- 
day. Our elected representatives know what 
is right. Why do they hesitate to do what 
is right? When will they begin to be guided 
not by temporary expediency but by con- 
science? 


Maurice Pate, UNICEF Chief 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. JOHN V. LINDSAY 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, January 25, 1965 


Mr. LINDSAY. Mr. Speaker, last 
week the United Nations and the world 
lost Maurice Pate, a man U Thant de- 
scribed as a “ ed and tireless 
servant of international cooperation.” 
His name is not widely known, but mil- 
lions of children who owe their health 
to UNICEF know the quality of his 
work. They are in his debt, as are we 
all, and in tribute to him I place a copy 
of an article and an editorial in the New 
York Times last week in the RECORD. 
Mavrice Pare, UNICEF Curer, Dies—HELPEO 

WorLD'S NEEDY CHILDREN—DmECTED U.N. 

Revrer Acrency Since Irs FOUNDING IN 

`1964—SrarTED as Hoover AID 

Untrep Narions, N.Y. January 19— 
Maurice Pate, who made the name UNICEF 
synonymous with help for the world’s needy 
children, died of a heart attack today, 

Mr. Pate, who was 70 years old, collapsed 
last night while with his wife and 
was taken to Belleyue Hospital. He did not 
regain consciousness, 

The Secretary General U Thant, an- 
nounced Mr. Pate's death to the General As- 
sembly and then led the delegates in ob- 
serving a minute of silence in tribute to “this 
distinguished and tireless servant of inter- 
national cooperation.” 

UNICEF—the United Nations Children’s 
Fund—is a name known, respected and loved 
throughout the world, Mr. Thant told the 
assembly. The credit for its unique achieve- 
ment in promoting the health of children 
and mothers belongs to Mr. Pate, who was 
“truly a great humanitarian,” he said, 

ONLY HEAD OF FUND 

It was as Executive Director of the Chil- 

dren's Pund—its first and only Director—that 
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Mr, Pate achieved worldwide recognition, al- 
though his career in international relief work 
spanned 48 years, two World Wars and many 
lesser conflicts. 

His reputation was so solidly based that he 
was able to move across political barriers 
that blocked others. 

In 1956, in the midst of the Hungarian up- 
rising against Soviet control, Mr. Pate flew 
into Budapest and spent days waiking freely 
around the battle-scarred streets at a time 
when the Hungarian Government resolutely 
refused a proposed visit by Dag Hammarsk- 
jold, the late Secretary General, or any other 
United Nations official. Mr. Pate returned 
with a report that the Hungarians’ needs 
were “desperate.” UNICEF aid followed. 

More recently, when disorders broke out 
in the newly independent African state of 
the Congo in July 1960, Mr. Pate was one of 
the first United Nations officials summoned 
by the Secretary General. One day after the 
call, he was on his way to Leopoldville to 
begin the distribution of emergency food- 
stuffs. 

The swift response was a reflection of long 
experience with crisis situations. “In an 
emergency operation,” Mr. Pate said at the 
time, “speed and flexibility are essential.” 

Typically, he was quick to add that he 
had learned these pointers from Herbert 
Hoover in his World War I era relief oper- 
ations. Mr. Pate's association with Mr. 
Hoover was a lifelong influence. 

WORKED WITH HOOVER 

It began when Mr. Pate, fresh from Prince- 
ton University, went to work for Mr. Hoov- 
er's Belgian Relief Commission. At the end 
of World War I, Mr. Hoover assigned him to 
head the child-feeding operation the Ameri- 
can relief administration was undertaking in 
Poland. 

In 1939, only a few hours after Hitler's 
army entered Poland, Mr. Pate was on his 
way to Washington to volunteer for relief 
work. With Mr. Hoover's backing, he or- 
ganized the privately operated Commission 
for Polish Relief, which shipped supplies to 
the Poles. Later, he joined the American Red 
Cross as director of relief to prisoners of 
war. In the next 5 years this organization 
shipped $170 million worth of supplies to 
American captives. 

In 1946, Mr. Hoover summoned him again, 
this time to accompany him on a survey for 
President Harry S. Truman of the war-dev- 
astated countries. They visited 27 countries 
and out of this trip and the recommenda- 
tions by Mr. Hoover came the U.S. sponsor- 
ship for the United Nations International 
Children’s Emergency Fund. The words 
“emergency” and “international” were 
dropped several years ago, but the name 
UNICEF was retained. 

UNICEF was set up by the U.N. General 
Assembly on December 11, 1946. Mr. Pate 
was named its Director by the Secretary Gen- 
eral in consultation with the new agency's 
policymaking board. The post carries the 
rank of an Under Secretary. 

From the outset, Mr. Pate attempted to 
win the government support and financial 
backing that would enable UNICEF to meet 
its goals. Initially, he set out to try to care 
for 20 million children by supplying milk, 
clothing and cod liver oil. Since its start, 
the United States has been the main con- 
tributor to the operation. 

Under his direction, UNICEF projects have 
become a worldwide operation, supplying 
aid in 116 countries and territories. With 
the end of the immediate postwar period, the 
emphasis has shifted from feeding to health, 
nutrition and child-care programs of long- 
range benefit, although drums of 
milk with the identifying stencil “UNICEF” 
still go where they are needed. 

In 1960, Mr. Pate was suggested for the 
Nobel Peace Prize by the Norw Com- 
mittee for UNICEF. But he told the Nor- 
wegians that he could not accept the honor 
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for himself and suggested that UNICEF be 
nominated instead. 


GAVE FEW SPEECHES 


Mr. Pate, a 6-footer with a shock of white 
hair, was self-effacing in his approach to 
his post, He made few speeches to large au- 
diences. A Republican, he found political 
support for his program from both parties 
in the United States and retained financial 
backing through changes in administration 
in W. 

Without children of his own, he managed 
to organize help for tens of millions of chil- 
dren, all given without regard to race, color 
or nationality. 

Mr. Pate was born in Pender, Nebr., on Oc- 
tober 14, 1894. After attending Princeton, 
where he was elected to Phi Beta Kappa, he 
served briefly in a small country bank in 
Towa, This career ended when he volun- 
teered for relief work with Mr. Hoover in 
Belgium and entered public service. 

In 1927, he married Jadwiga Monkowski in 
Poland. They were divorced 10 years later. 
She died in 1960. 

He is survived by his widow, Martha Lucas 
Pate, former president of Sweetbriar College, 
whom he married in 1961; a sister, Mrs. Ann 
Lefevre of Denver, and two brothers, Richard 
E. Pate, Jr., and Theodore Pate, both of 
Denver. 

Funeral arrangements were incomplete 
last night, 


MAURICE PATE 


Relatively few people have heard of Mau- 
rice Pate, but scores of millions of children 
in well over 100 countries have been fed and 
clothed because he lived. His measure of 
greatness was not fame, from which he 
8 although he was famous among 

those connected with relief work anywhere 
in the world. 

Maurice Pate created something great and 
kept it going. This, of course, was and is 
UNICEF—the United Nations Children's 
Fund. As Secretary General Thant said, the 
credit for UNICEF's creation and unique 
achievement in promoting the health of chil- 
dren and mothers everywhere belongs to Mr. 
Pate, who was “truly a great humanitarian.” 

No monument could be more imposing 
than UNICEF, which will carry on because 
needy children are not going to disappear. 
As Mr. Thant said, UNICEF is a name known, 
respected and loved throughout the world. It 
will continue to be so, and this is the great- 
est honor that could be paid to Maurice Pate. 


Devoted KU Servant 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. GARNER E. SHRIVER 


OF KANSAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, January 25, 1965 


Mr. SHRIVER. Mr. Speaker, Kansas 
and the Nation have lost an ardent 
friend and spokesman for higher educa- 
tion. Mr. Fred Ellsworth, who served as 
secretary to the University of Kansas 
Alumni Association for 39 years, died on 
January 11, 1965. Mr. Ellsworth was 
the father of our distinguished colleague, 
Rosert F. ELLSWORTH of Kansas. 

Fred Ellsworth’s devotion and service 
to the University of Kansas earned for 
him the deserved title of Mr. KU.” Dur- 
ing my service in the Kansas Senate and 
House of Representatives, I came to know 
Fred Ellsworth and respected him for his 
effective work in behalf of KU and higher 
education in Kansas. We are saddened 
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by his passing, and we convey our heart- 
felt sympathy to his widow, Lucille, and 
to his sons. 

Under leave to extend my remarks in 
the Recor, I include the following edi- 
torial from the Topeka, Kans., Daily 


Capital: 
DEVOTED KU SERVANT 


The death of Fred Ellsworth Mr. KU” to 
thousands of University of Kansas alumni— 
is a personal loss to all Jayhawkers. To them 
Fred Elisworth represented pride in their 
alma mater, and Fred was fiercely proud of 
everything about the university. 

As KU Chancellor W. Clarke Wescoe once 
observed: “More than faculty or chancellors, 
to thousands of alumni and friends Fred 
Elisworth is the University of Kansas.” 

This devoted man was, as usual, humble 
on learning in 1962 that KU's largest men's 
dormitory would be known as Fred Elisworth 
Hall. Yet this recognition which he so richly 
deseryed only served to emphasize his innate 
modesty. 

For 39 years, as KU alumni secretary, Fred 
Ellsworth traveled up and down Kansas and 
across the Nation, cementing firmly the ties 
of Jayhawker graduates and their alma 
mater. He had taken the Job in 1924 when 
the KU student body numbered only 4,000. 
Through the years he watched the numbers 
on Mount Oread and the KU School of Medi- 
cine grow to 13,000. 

Fred managed to build up the alumni as- 
sociation from 2,700 members in 1924 to 16,- 
500 before he retired. He was known in 
college circles as an outstanding man in 
alumni relations, 

Shortly before his death he was awarded a 
medal for distinguished service to education 
by the Alumni Federation of Columbia Uni- 
versity. He was one of 23 men and women so 
honored for their “eminent leadership in the 
field of alumni relations.” 

Thus the form boy from Pleasanton, whose 
student days at KU were interrupted while 
he served in the 35th Division in World War 
I, was to find his life's work at the institution 
from which he graduated in 1922. His in- 
defatigable quest for the betterment of KU 
can be seen today in many places. Besides 
the fine dormitory that bears his name, the 
World War II Campanile and Drive are other 
monuments to Fred Elisworth’s love for the 
university, for it was a project that was 
achieved largely through ids efforts. He 
played an important role, too, in the com- 
pletion of the Kansas Union and Memorial 
Stadium, both World War I memorials. 

Undergraduates on the Campus knew Fred 
Ellsworth as a friend and counselor, as did 
the graduates whose careers took them far 
from Lawrence. For those coming back to 
the campus to plan for class reunions, meet- 
ing with Fred was a stimulating experience. 

Some may haye wondered how, year after 
year, he could so enthusiastically go through 
the same routine with different classes, but 
he steered them toward an enjoyable pro- 
gram that earned him many thanks from the 


returning grads, 

At football games, Fred sometimes ap- 
peared wearing a Texas hat, gift of KU 
alumni living in Houston. He prized the 
hat highly and responded good naturedly to 
friends who called him "Sheriff" when he 
wore it, 

When KU celebrates its centennial in 1966, 
it will be regretted by all Jayhawkers that 
Fred Elisworth will not be on the campus 
to aid the project for which he had been 
counsel since his retirement. 

But the pages of Jayhawk history are the 
richer for Fred Elisworth’s loyalty and de- 
votion. 

The name of Mr. KU will live on in the 
memories of those who knew him and in the 
accomplishments of the young Jayhawkers 
of the future. 
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How To Deal With Red China 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. TOM STEED 


OF OKLAHOMA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, January 25, 1965 


Mr. STEED. Mr. Speaker, recently 
the famed writer, Mr. William S. White, 
wrote an article regarding the current 
situation in Asia and dealt with our 
problems connected with Red China 
which appealed to me as being far above 
the average writing that has developed 
in this general field of late. T trust the 
article, which I am attaching herewith, 
will find interest with my colleagues, and 
the public generally. 

The article follows: 

Saro's PropLeM: How To DEAL. WITH Rep 
CHINA 
(By William S. White) 

A looming problem over how to deal with 
Communist China without weakening or em- 
bittering the American-Japanese alliance is 
the skeleton at the feast in the meetings 
here between President Johnson and Prime 
Minister Eisaku Sato of Japan. 

The thing has not yet come to a sharp 
issue, but it has ugly possibilities for trouble 
between Washington and Tokyo. As high 
Japanese informants put the case, Prime 
Minister Sato is finding it increasingly dif- 
ficult to resist popular pressure—including 
a good deal of pressure from within his own 
party—for accepting Red China into the 
United Nations. 

Japanese recognition of Red China would, 
of course, torpedo the long American effort, 
thus far successful, to keep her out of, and 
Nationalist China in, the U.N: Moreover, it 
would set the most civilized power in all 
Asia—Japan—looking in precisely the op- 
posite direction from its biggest friend, the 
United States, 

On the US. side of the question, 
popular opinion—and administration and 
congressional opinion, too—is profoundly 
against any concession whatever to the Red 
Chinese so long as they remain what they 
now clearly are: The most poisonous agents 
for war and aggression, the most noxiously 
infectious core of trouble for the West, in 
all the world. 

Here is a regime that fought us—and the 
United Nations—in Korea, and a decade and 
a half later remains unpurged and unre- 
pentant of its crime while it now simultane- 
ously foments Communist assaults upon 
South Vietnam and Communist intrigues to 
destroy free governments in Africa. 

Here also is a regime that in the contest 
with the Soviet Union for the ultimate head- 
ship of world communism is openly con- 
temptuous of Russian proposals for coexist- 
ence with the West and instead openly rec- 
ommends intercontinental war with the 
West. 

Here, in short, is a regime that in Ameril- 
can eyes embodies a very great part of the 
whole aggregate of evil and horror that now 
afflicts the earth. But this estimate, how- 
ever sound it is in fact, is not the estimate 
of the Japanese people. Where we see Rus- 
sia as far the more tolerable, at least in a 
relative sense, of the two monolithic Com- 
munist states, the Japanese see matters ex- 
actly in reverse. 

They prefer the Chinese to the Russians. 
It is an incredible choice to us and an in- 
credible choice in logic, considering present 
Chinese attitudes, but it is the Japanese 
choice all the same. Perhaps it is because 
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the Chinese Communists are not bothering 
the Japanese as they are bothering us. Per- 
haps it is because Japan and Russia were 
mortal enemies long ago. 

Perhaps it is simply because the Chinese 
are, after all, Asians, too, with a culture and 
language pattern not in every way really 
alien to the Japanese.. At any rate, there it 
is: the Red Chinese demon in American eyes 
is not that demon in Japanese eyes, and 18 
not likely to be in any foreseeable state of 
affairs. 

This being the bottom reality, Japanese 
leadership is clearly moving, if moving very 
cautiously, toward loosening If not actually 
in time breaking the solidity of the old 
American-Japanese front against giving any 
kind of international countenance to what 
we see as the bandit regime in Pieping. 

There is little doubt that Prime Minister 
Sato will hold on to our essential line as 
long as he can, for the maintenance of good 
Japanese-American relations is even more 
vital to Japan than to us. But there is no 
doubt at all that he has here a major domes- 
tic political problem and that in the end 
he is most likely to solve it the way the peo- 
ple want it solved. 

This being the predictable end of it all, 
the indicated present course for this coun- 
try would seem to be to give Sato all the 
help it can to enable him at least to hold 
on as long as he can. He is in the moder- 
ate’s classically painful position—squarely 
in the middie, And while this position ts 
far from satisfactory to us, it is at all events 
infinitely preferable to a situation in which 
Sato had been pushed all the way to the left 
by unsympathetic American treatment. 


Two, Thirteen, or Twenty 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. JOHN E. FOGARTY 


OF RHODE ISLAND 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, January 25, 1965 


Mr. FOGARTY. Mr. Speaker, un- 
der leave to extend my remarks I in- 
clude a poem which has been sent to 
me by my good friend, David Gimbel of 
Brooklyn, N.Y. This poem, entitled 
“Two, Thirteen, or Twenty” has been 
written by Mr. Gimbel for the 16th 
birthday celebration of the Association 
for the Help of Retarded Children, the 
organization to which Dave Gimbel has 
contributed so much. 

Mr. Speaker, I also include a prayer 
which Mr. Gimbel has written for the 
same occasion: 

Two, Tir, on TWENTY 
(By David Gimbel) 

At the tender age of two they sparkle like 
champagne, 

It could be your boy or girl, yes, little Joey 
or Jane, 

Their every word a symphony or like flowers 
that are in bloom, 

While a lingering sense of Joy fills each and 
every room. 

The tender years just melt away and soon 
they put on jeens, 

They try so hard to act grown up although 
they're in their teens, 

The girls put on some lipstick or fix their 
hair in style, 

While the boys may steal a puff of smoke 
and follow them a mile. 
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Now twenty summers just slip by and most 
are now in love, 

And like each and every parent you beg the 
Lord above, 

That they be blessed in every way to bring 
you lasting joy. 

Those eyes that sparkle like champagne, your 
precious girl or boy. 

But when children are retarded their age 
just stands at two, 

Each day is filled with sadness and their 
parents feel so blue, 

And although these children are so sweet 
tis really not the same, 

For each and every moment is filled with so 
much pain. 


So if your child is normal how blessed can be 
your day, 

By helping retarded children in each and 
every way, 

"Tis then your darling children may never 
have to fear, 

What the parents of retarded children face 
each and every year. 


Ler Us Pray 
(By David Gimbel) 

Almighty and Eternal God, we implore 
Thee with Thy council of angels to listen 
to the plea of these parents whose hearts are 
Bọ heavy and whose eyes are wet with the 
endless tears of time itself. 

Oh Master of the Universe, these children 
of Thy creation, the mentally retarded, are 
the most precious and the most innocent, 
and yet they remain the most rejected of all 
of Thy creatures. 

These flowers that Thou has created blos- 
som ever so beautifully, and yet they are so 
unwanted and forgotten by some members 
of our society. 

Oh, dear Lord, we implore Thee to send 
Thy angels from heaven to lead these crea- 
tures out of their secluded little world and 
into the realm of beauty and understanding. 
Although their lips cannot convey the words 
that are in their hearts, their eyes always 
sparkle with the message of love. Bring unto 
these unacceptables the warmth of accept- 
ance in the circles of brotherhood. 

Biess them, dear God, by brightening their 
paths as their parents seek to escape with 
them over the high wall of ignorance that 
separates them from their rightful place be- 
side all of their brothers and sisters. 

Let not our hope perish, dear God, that 
Thou will enrich the wisdom of men of 
science so that they will be able to see the 
light in the darkness of mental retardation. 

Bless those, dear Lord, who have given so 
much of themselves and to this great cause, 
so that with Thy guidance the day of days 
that we so desperately seek will yet dawn 
upon these troubled parents and their be- 
loved children, Amen. 


Curb of Freedom 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JOEL T. BROYHILL 


OF VIRGINIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, January 25, 1965 


Mr. BROYHILL of Virginia. Mr. 
Speaker, I wish to call to the attention of 


ning Star, January 7, 1965, Washington, 
D.C. The column was entitled “John- 
son Seeks To Curb a Freedom” and I in- 
sert it herewith: 
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Each individual is supposed to have the 
right under the Constitution to freedom of 


recent months as citizens have engaged in 
sit-ins and various other dramatic manuevers 
in order to emphasize their civil rights. 

But when it comes to the right of a citizen 
to work without being coerced into sur- 
tendering his beliefs, all the pious rhetoric 
about “human freedom“ goes by the boards. 
The tragic truth is that, if a person wants 
to get a job to support his family, he is 
about to be told he must give up his “free- 
dom of association” and “freedom of belief.” 

How many of the millions of persons who 
listened and watched President Johnson de- 
liver his address to Congress last Monday 
night really understood the paragraph in 
which he recommended what amounts to a 
form of human bondage? For Johnson in- 
formed both Houses of Congress they would 
be asked to pass a law taking away from 
the 50 States their right to prohibit com- 
pulsory unionization. The President didn’t 
explain the point to his audience, and it may 
well be wondered how many people could 
possibly learn what a fundamental change in 
American life was being recommended when 
all they heard was the following brief refer- 
ence in Johnson's mi 

“And as pledged in our 1960 and 1964 
Democratic platforms, I will propose to Con- 
gress changes in the Taft-Hartley Act, in- 
cluding section 14-B. I will do so hoping to 
reduce conflicts that for several years have 
divided Americans in various States of our 
Union,” 

How many listeners what was 
meant by the reference to section 14-B? It is 
the provision of the National Labor-Manage- 
ment Relations Act of 1947 that permits each 
State to prohibit by law agreements requiring 
membership in a labor organization as a con- 
dition of employment within that State. 

Twenty States now have “right to work” 
laws. They sre Alabama, Arizona, Arkansas, 
Florida, Georgia, Indiana, Iowa, Kansas, Mis- 
sissippi, Nebraska, Nevada, North Carolina, 
North Dakota, South Carolina, South Dakota, 
Tennessee, Texas, Utah, Virginia, and Wyo- 
ming. But the labor-union monopoly objects 
to such laws and wants to extend its power 
over the entire country so that compulsory 
unionization will be “the law of the land.” 

‘Technically, an employer in any State can 
refuse to sign a contract with a union that 
stipulates a worker cannot be retained on his 
job unless he joins a union. But an em- 
ployer who tries this is confronted by threats 
of strikes, picket lines, and other hazards to 
his business. He naturally feels that if em- 
ployees generally don't care to preserve their 
rights, it isn’t up to the management to do 


80. 

Labor-union leaders are not so much con- 
cerned about the “right to work“ laws in 
the 20 States as they are anxious to see com- 
pulsory unionization retained and extended 
in all the 30 other States where it is legally 
permissible, but where it has sometimes been 
fought by workers and employers by advo- 
cating the enactment of State “right to 
work laws. 

Even if section 14-B is repealed, it will be 
technically possible for each State to have a 
right to work law to cover employment in 
businesses that are supposed to be conducted 
wholly within the State and are known as in- 
trastate operations. But now that the Su- 
preme Court bas interpreted interstate com- 
merce so broadly in connection with the Civil 
Rights Act, nearly every business that uses 
some article or ingredient or equipment com- 
ing from another State can be considered to 
to be engaged in interstate commerce and 
cannot be covered by the State “right to 
work” laws. These would thus become 
meaningless. 

If Congress, however, passes legislation re- 
pealing section 14—B of the Taft-Hartley Act, 
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it will be tantamount to endorsement of the 
idea of compulsory unionization everywhere 
and in all businesses. Those employee and 
employer groups that have held out against 
this step will be told that Congress and the 
President of the United States have formally 
endorsed the whole concept. 

It seems ironic that, with all the many 
references in the President's message to free- 
dom” and the constant reiteration that the 
American people are enjoying unexampled 
freedom, a worker in many areas cannot keep 
a job unless he agrees to join a union within 
30 or 60 days after he is employed. 

The idea that a human being can be com- 
pelled to work against his will has long been 
denounced as slavery. It is easy enough to 
say that a worker doesn't have to become a 
member of a union—that he can just not 
apply for a job requiring union membership. 
But survival for himself and family may be 
at stake, and he has no alternative to accept- 
ing this form of coercion. Yet Johnson said 
in his message last Monday, “We have 
achieved a unity of interest among our peo- 
ple that is unmatched in the history of 
freedom.” 


American Indian Among Nation’s Top 
10 Young Men 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. BEN REIF EI. 


OF SOUTH DAKOTA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, January 25, 1965 


Mr. REIFEL. Mr. Speaker, it is with 
real pride that I call attention to the 
fact that an American Indian and native 
South Dakotan is among the Nation's 10 
outstanding young men for 1964, as selec- 
ted by the National Junior Chamber of 
Commerce. 

He is John H. Artichoker, Jr., born on 
the Pine Ridge Sioux Indian Reserva- 
tion and currently superintendent of the 
Northern Cheyenne Indian Agency at 
Lame Deer, Mont. 

The Jaycees could have made no finer 
choice. It has been my pleasure to fol- 
low the outstanding achievements of this 
young man since he was a child. Heisa 
real credit not only to his parents and to 
his race but also to the American people 
as a whole. 

But of deeper significance is the fact 
that this award—first of its kind for an 
American Indian, I believe—indicates the 
Indian can compete successfully in our 
society if he is given the opportunity to do 
so. It demonstrates once more that, 
slowly but surely, the Indian is adjusting 
and that our investments as a Nation in 
Indian programs are beginning to bear 
fruit. 

Under leave to extend my remarks in 
the Appendix of the Recorp, I ask that 
a news article appearing in the Sioux 
Falls, S. Dak., Argus-Leader of January 
11, 1965, giving detailed information on 
Mr. Artichoker’s background, be re- 
printed as a part of my remarks as fol- 
lows: 

Universtry or SOUTH DAKOTA GRAD Is NAMED 
One or Nation’s Tor 10 Younc MEN 

VERMILLION, S. Dak.—John H. Artichoker. 

a Monday named one of the Nation's 10 
young men for 1964, is a Uni- 
3 of South Dakota graduate from 
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Mission who has devoted his young life to 
helping his peopie. 

His father is a Winnebago Indian and his 
mother of Sioux Indian descent. 

Artichoker, 34, is the first Indian to hold 
the position of superintendent of the North- 
ern Cheyenne Indian Agency. He resides at 
Lame Deer, Mont. 

Born on the Pine Ridge Indian Reserva- 
tion in South Dakota, Artichoker entered the 
University of South Dakota with no financial 
support except that given by his parents. 
At that time they were earning $180 a month. 

Upon graduation with a bachelor’s degree 
from the University of South Dakota in 1951, 
he was appointed director of Indian Educa- 
tion for the State of South Dakota. In this 
post he pioneered the integration of Indian 
and non-Indian students on a community 
basis. 


He returned to the University of South 
Dakota and earned his M.A. degree in 1957. 

Artichoker left the department of educa- 
tion in 1962 to accept a position with the 
Department of Interior in the Bureau of In- 
dian Affairs in Billings, Mont., serving as 
technical adviser of tribal operations. 

Artichoker later handled the grievances for 
the Indian people in seven States, serving 
for the Department of Health, Education, and 
Welfare in the Division of Indian Health. 

In 1959 he was invited to attend the White 
House Conference on Children and Youth. 
He was also chairman of the Governors’ In- 
terstate Indian Affairs Conference and was 
for several years an adviser at South Dakota 
Boys State. 

At the University of South Dakota Arti- 
choker was active in campus affairs and a 
member of the varsity football squad as a re- 
serve back. 

He and wife June, who is of Kiowa Indian 
descent, live in Lame Deer with their one 
child, John Hobart II, 3. 

Artichoker is the third University of South 
Dakota graduate who has been chosen for 
the select TOYM award, the others having 
been Robert Liebenow, president of the Chi- 
cago Board of Trade, and Joe Foss, commis- 
sioner of the American Football League. 

As superintendent of the Montana reserva- 
tion, Artichoker is responsible for improving 
the economic self-sufficiency, full participa- 
tion in American life, and equal citizenship 
responsibilities for the 3,000 Indian people 
associated with the reservation. 

In addition to supervising the development 
of the 444,000 acres of natural resources on 
the reservation, he is charged with the re- 
sponsibility for the administration and dis- 

tion of the $4 million claim awarded the 
be by the United States. 


Sacrifice in Southeast Asia 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JAMES A. BURKE 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, January 25, 1965 


Mr. BURKE. Mr. Speaker, there is 
hardly a day passes now that the head- 
lines or bylines of our daily newspapers 
do not carry a story of or from South 
Vietnam, and yet a large part of our 
adult population are unaware of the ex- 
tent of our human involvement there. 
More than 22,000 uniformed Americans 
are serving in South Vietnam, the hottest 
spot of the cold war, and it is sad to be 
aware that a recent poll showed that 
more than 27 percent of American adults 
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did not know that American troops were 

stationed in that country. 

The sacrifices these men and women 
are making are not small ones; indeed, 
approximately 250 Americans and 140 in 
1964 have been asked to make the ulti- 
mate sacrifice of all—their lives. One of 
these was Cpl. Richard D. Slack, Jr., 
U.S. Marine Corps, of 11 Bunker Hill 
Lane, Quincy, Mass, Corporal Slack 
joined the Marine Corps after his gradu- 
ation from Weymouth, Mass., High 
School in 1961 and was scheduled to be 
discharged in June 1965. He had only 
been transferred to the aircraft carrier 
Princeton in October 1964 and had re- 
ceived his wings as helicopter crew chief, 
having fiown over 50 missions since ar- 
riving in Vietnam in May 1964. He was 
flying relief missions for flood victims in 
South Vietnam on Saturday, November 
21, 1964, when the helicopter lost power 
and crashed into the sea. 

Corporal Slack joined a long list of 
heroes and martyrs who have given their 
lives for their fellow citizens, and the 
most fitting eulogy we can make is to 
hope with Abraham Lincoln that they 
have not died in vain and that future 
generations of Americans shall not have 
to make the same sacrifices. 

Almost all American servicemen in 
South Vietnam live in some kind of dan- 
ger—danger to a greater or lesser extent 
depending on day-to-day circumstances. 
These men and women, all of them, are 
making a great sacrifice; namely, they 
are placing their lives in jeopardy in a 
situation which we cannot officially call 
war. 

There is the sacrifice of inconvenience, 
of leaving family and home and what 
certainly must be called “the better way 
of life” for a country and people who 
may see the American uniform every 
day, and wonder why so many Americans 
are in their country. 

And there is finally frustration with a 
war—where terror is always a weapon; 
where the unusual and the unknown 
weapons and tactics become the known 
and usual, only to be replaced by other 
unknowns; where a typical training 
bivouac becomes an atypical nightmare; 
where the enemy is never known, and the 
battle never won; where the villagers are 
concerned with survival, not with ideol- 
ogy, and where they know hunger but 
cannot recognize communism; and where 
Americans can give a full measure of 
dedication and work not knowing 
whether their efforts will ever be success- 
ful or bear fruit. 

In South Vietnam there is a different 
kind of enemy in a new kind of war, and 
American sacrifices are of no small 
measure. 

Following are texts of articles which 
appeared in the Boston Globe and 
Quincy Patriot Ledger: 

[From the Boston (Mass.) Globe] 
DEATHS 

Slack—Of West Quincy, in South Vietnam, 
November 21, Richard D., Jr., corporal, USMC, 

beloved son of Richard D., Sr. and Elizabeth 
M. (Meenan) Slack, of 11 Bunker Hill Lane 
and brother of Kevin W., Bryan F., Stephen 
M., Merlyn T., Lisa M. and Mary Ann Slack, 
all of the home address. Funeral from the 
Grimwood & Coletta Funeral Home, 603 
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Adams Street, Quincy (Route 135), Thursday, 
December 3, at 9:15 a.m. Solemn High Fu- 
neral Mass at St. John's Church at 10 a.m. 
Visiting hours Tuesday, 7 to 10, Wednesday, 
2 to 4 and 7 to 10. Relatives and friends are 
Kindly invited. Interment Blue Hills Ceme- 
tery. 


QUINCY MARINE KILLED IN Vier COPTER CRASH 


Quincy.—Cpl. Richard D. Slack, Jr., 21, of 
11 Bunker Hill Lane, was killed Saturday in 
the crash of a Marine helicopter flying relief 
missions for flood victims in South Vietnam. 

The helicopter, operating from the aircraft 
carrier Princeton, lost power and crashed into 
the sea about 2 miles from the carrier and 
near the town of Qui Mhon. 

Corporal Slack was transferred to the 
Princeton 6 weeks ago. He recently received 
his wings as helicopter crew chief, having 
flown over 50 missions since arriving in Viet- 
nam last May. 

He was decorated for his service during the 
Cuban missile crisis and in Vietnam. 

Born in Medford, he lived in Weymouth 
most of his life and was a 1961 graduate of 
Weymouth High School. He joined the Ma- 
rines shortly after graduation and was sched- 
uled to be discharged next June. 

He had attended East Carolina State Col- 
lege while undergoing training at Camp Le- 
jeune, N.C., and was planning to study to 
be a commercial pilot after his discharge. 

He was engaged to marry Miss Judith Cos- - 
tello, 20, of 72 Upland Road, a senior at Bos- 
ton University. 

Corporal Slack is survived by his parents, 
Richard D. Slack, Sr., and Mrs, Elizabeth 
(Meenan) Slack; three brothers, Kevin Slack, 
18, Bryan Slack, 16, and Stephen Slack, 13, 
three sisters, Merlyn Slack, 11, Lisa Slack, 6, 
and Maryann Slack, 2, ali of Quincy, and his 
grandfather, Ernest W. Slack, of Medford. 

Funeral arrangements are being made by 
the Grimwood-Coletta Funeral Home, 603 
Adams Street. 


[From the Quincy (Mass.) Patriot Ledger, 
Dec. 4, 1964] 

Over 300 ar Mass ror RICHARD SLACK, VIET 
War Victim 


Quincy.—More than 300 attended a solemn 
high mass of requiem yesterday in St. John's 
Church for Cpl. Richard D. Slack Ir,, 21, of 
West Quincy, victim of a Vietnam helicopter 
crash November 21. 

Rey. John J. McMahon of St. Mary's 
Church celebrated the Mass. Rev. D. Domenic 
Menna was deacon and Rev. Leo X. Lynch, 
subdeacon. 

2 his eulogy, Reverend Father McMahon 

sald: 
“He gave his life for his country; it was 
voluntary service. He laid down his life 
that you and I, and ali of us, might live safely 
in our United States 

“And so Corporal Richard joins a long 
line of heroes and martyrs who have given 
their lives for their fellow citizens. He joins 
the great and the small. He is with Abra- 
ham Lincoln and our late President and with 
the hundreds of unknown soldiers who died 
for their country * * *. 

“The priests and the parishioners of St. 
Mary's and St. John's offer their deep sym- 
pathy to his good mother and father and 
family. May God be good to him and may 
y never forget what he has done for us 
all.” 

Marine bodybearers were from the Marine 
Corps Recruiting Stations of Quincy and 
Greater Boston. Firing detall and the bugler 
were Marines stationed at the Boston Naval 


Shipyard. 

Gunnery Sgt. Leo Tierney presented a flag 
to the family. 

Reverend Father Menna and Reverend Fa- 
ther Lynch read committal prayers at Blue 
Hill Cemetery, Braintree. 
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Famed Tennessee Banker Suggests Ways 
To Increase U.S. Gold Supply 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JOE L. EVINS 


OF TENNESSEE 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, January 25, 1965 


Mr. EVINS of Tennessee. Mr. Speak- 
er, a distinguished Tennessee banker, 
thoroughly versed in monetary problems, 
has written a statement in which he 
brings his experience and insights to 
bear on our country’s gold reserve prob- 
lem. In this paper, a way is suggested 
to solve the crisis growing out of our 
country’s international exchange deficit. 

The author of this statement is Mr. 
Thomas Motlow, president of the Farm- 
ers Bank of Lynchburg, Tenn. Mr. Mot- 
low has been the active head of an old 
and important smalltown bank for more 
than 60 years. His knowledge of finance 
and banking is widely recognized. 

As Mr. Motlow is eminently qualified 
to make the recommendations contained 
in his proposal, under unanimous. con- 
sent, I include his statement in the Ap- 
pendix of the Recorp. 

His statement follows: 

A REMEDY FOR OUR GOLD. RESERVE PROBLEM 
(By Thomas Motlow, president, the Farmers 
Bank, Lynchburg, Tenn.) 

There is no greater problem in world com- 
merce and finance today than the problem 
of liquidity, that is, having a currency or 
other financial media recognized and ac- 
cepted anywhere in the world, thus bringing 
the world into a condition similar to one 
country in a financial way. As gold is rec- 
ognized universally as the most desirable 
metal in the world for use as money, being 
recognized for its value in proportion to its 
volume, easily moved from one location to 
another, there is no greater accomplishment 
than to obtain an increase of this metal to 
be used as money or security for money. 

This problem has been pressing for solu- 
tion since William J. Bryan opposed Grover 
Cleveland for the Presidency of the coun- 
try and made his famous speech about 
crucifying America upon & cross of gold. 

At that time the writer was attending the 
Webb School at Bell Buckle, Tenn., and the 
principal, Mr. W. R. Webb, had the debat- 
ing societies use that subject in their weekly 
debates. 

There is no doubt that the commerce of 
the world from nation to nation would be 
promoted should the liquidity mentioned 
above be brought about, and (in the writer's 
opinion) an increase in monetary gold 
would be the answer to the problem. 

The population of the world is increasing 
faster than the production of gold and all 
values are determined ultimately, directly or 
indirectly by their value in gold. 

At this time this Nation has about $15 
billion in gold. About three-fourths of that 
is pledged as a 25-percent reserve for cur- 
rency and member bank deposits in the 
Federal Reserve, 

This comparatively small stock of gold 
is being depleted by our unfavorable bal- 
ance of international exchange, which in- 
cludes travel in foreign countries, support 
of our military forces abroad for aid and 
many other expenditures. This is brought 
about by the fact that any national bank in 
any foreign country can demand gold for any 
deficit caused by any of these expenditures. 
These demands have been causing the de- 
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crease in the value of the dollar as the 
leading monetary unit of the world. 

This situation is brought about by the 
existence of a law that the U.S. Treasury 
pay $35 an ounce for gold or sell gold at the 
price of $35 an ounce. No company, or in- 
dividual in this country, can acquire or hold 
gold except for the few rare coins. 

After 70 years of study of this gold prob- 
lem, I suggest a remedy that might be 
brought. about without too much trouble. 
That is to discourage the use of gold as 
ornaments, in the arts and in other respects, 
and use a greater proportion for currency 
reserve. 

It is reported that only 29 percent of the 
annual world production is used as money 
and monetary reserve. 

Now, if this percentage of use could be 
enhanced and our gold reserve increased, 
worldwide esteem for the dollar would be 
increased, international trade increased and 
world prosperity promoted with resultant 
advantage to all. 

Now let us take the following as an ex- 
ample: 

Suppose there is dug from the earth an 
ounce of gold; that ounce is worth $35 and 
our Treasury will pay that price to anyone. 
The Treasury could use this ounce as a re- 
serve for four times the price, or $140. 

Then suppose this $140 should be de- 
posited In an American bank. With a re- 
serve of say 1625 percent the $140 could 
produce five times the $140, or $700 good 
bank money. 

Now, if this $35 had been used to buy 
something made of gold, say a watch for 
$35, the gold would be worth only the $35 
and it might be lost, burned, or destroyed. 
Thus the commerce of the world and wel- 
fare of our economy would be lowered by 
the misuse of this metal that could have 
been used for twenty times the original 
price as a currency reserve and bank de- 
posit. Now, just multiply the world’s an- 
nual production of gold, which I estimated 
at $144 billion, by 20 and you can imagine 
the result that would be startling. 

Would this not be better than permitting 
the use of the metal as bracelets for the Aby- 
sinnians, anklets for the Senegambians and 
for gold images of worship in the African 
nations? 

Where is the gold of Captain Kidd? 

Would that not also apply to this country, 
whose inhabitants use so much gold for or- 
naments of every kind for gadgets and in- 
struments that could be made with other 
metals and gold plating for utensils? 

I have suggested this to a wise man who 
has traveled much, who has a good idea not 
only of this country but of the world, and 
he said that this idea if carried out could 
change the habit and standard of living of 
the entire world. But he added that in his 
opinion millions would have to adopt it be- 
fore its effects would be greatly helpful. 

Every panic since 1893 has been caused 
or accelerated by the export of gold. 

The current loss is causing the Nation's 
financiers to walk the floor in neryous fear 
of another depression. 

It has been suggested by one prominent 
authority that gold no longer be used as 
money or monetary reserve. 

That might be harmful and cause a loss 
in lowering the value of the metal. 

The remedy suggested above is less drastic, 
more progressive, with no hardship involved 
with advantages to be realized. 

Perhaps in the future the production of 
gold might be increased. 

That increase, concurrent with the pro- 
gram under consideration, would bring about 
an improvement in the world that is almost 
unimaginable. 

The question, however, arises: Is this pro- 
gram practical? Can it be carried out with- 
out trouble or resentment? These same 
questions were asked when the price of 
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gold, about 30 years ago, was raised about 
75 percent, and the insurance of bank de- 
posits was accomplished by Franklin D. 
Roosevelt. 

These measures brought more relaxation 
and freedom from fear in business and 
financial circles than anything else in my 
70 years study and 63 years of actual ex- 
perience in banking, 

Since then banking failures have become 
almost unknown. 

Suppose we give up, for a period, more 
impractical projects and concentrate on this 
for the prosperity and happiness of the 
world? i 

As an example of the power and infiuence 
of gold and its value as a reserve for cur- 
rency let us take the figures shown by re- 
ports of the Comptroller of the Currency of 
the United States of America: 

On December 31, 1951, the total of all cur- 
rency and coins in all the banks of the 
United States of America was $2,890,421,000. 
On that date all deposits of all the banks 
in the Nation amounted to $186,603,665,000. 

On December 31, 1961, all the currency and 
coins in all the of the Nation 
amounted to $3,865 million and the total 
of all deposits in all the banks of the Nation 
was $287,991 million. In 1951 the ratio of 
deposits to actual cash in all banks was 64 
to 1. In 1961 the ratio of deposits to actual 
cash in all banks was 74 to 1. These figures 
speak for themselves. 

Thus an increase in gold as Money and 
reserve for money would bring from 64 to 
74 times that much bank money represented 
by deposits in all the Nation’s banks. 

Thus would not just a small addition to 
gold solve the problem mentioned above as 
to liquidity in world commerce which be- 
ii more urgent with increase of popula- 

on 


An Inch of Culture to a Mile of Science 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. WILLIAM S. MOORHEAD 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, January 11, 1965 


Mr. MOORHEAD. Mr. Speaker, I 
should like to call the attention of the 
House to a recent column written by Mr. 
Holmes Alexander and distributed na- 
tionally by the McNaught Syndicate: In 
his column, Mr. Alexander provides a 
perceptive argument for establishment 
of a National Humanities Foundation, as 
proposed in my bill H.R. 334. 

The article follows: 

AN INCH or CULTURE TO A MILE OF SCIENCE 
(By Holmes Alexander) 

WASHINGTON, D.C.—“Man is astonishingly 
good at dealing with the physical world, but 
he is just as astonishingly bad at dealing with 
human nature; therefore, an inch gained in 
the understanding of and command over 
human nature is worth a mile in the under- 
Standing and command over physical na- 
ture.”"—Arnold Toynbee. A Study of His- 
tory.” — 

Flying back and forth between Washing- 
ton and his home, Congressman WILLIAM 
Moorman, Democrat, of Pennsylvania, had 
been reading and pondering on the one- 
sidedness of the American society. Ever 
since the Russian sputniks flew—and before 
that—the weight of erudition and ambition 
has fallen to the side of the physical sciences. 

The Federal Government has encouraged 
this bias through the establishment of the 
National Science Foundation, and later in 
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the Space Act. Money has poured into edu- 


cation from the Defense Department, NASA, 


and the National Institutes of Health. It 
was a good thing, thought the quiet-spoken, 
silver-haired solon, Yale 1944, Harvard Law 
School 1949. Not too much of a good thing, 
for the country needs its scientific com- 
petence, but a good thing out of balance. 

He was thinking that Johnny can’t read, 
think or articulate; that automation is push- 
ing the labor force into an “abyss of leisure”; 
that the profound philosophic expertise 
which permitted the Founding Fathers to ex- 
press immortal ideas in unforgettable prose 
is no longer at our general command. Then 
one day Moor#eap, a reader of Toynbee, came 
across the foregoing passage and exclaimed, 
as he tells me, That's just what I was trying 
to say.” 

Moorman soon said it again in the legisla- 
lative language of his bill to establish a 
National Humanities Foundation. The bill 
got lost at the last session but is now being 
introduced with numerous cosponsors from 
both House and Senate. It proposes, in gen- 
eral, that the Government do for the studies 
in English literature, foreign languages, his- 
tory, philosophy, ethics, and economics what 
has already been done for the natural sci- 
ences. Section 6 of MoorHean’s bill contains 
a specific prohibition against Federal inter- 
ference in the proliferation of scholarships, 
fellowships, libraries, and museums. 

Since launching his idea into orbit, Moor- 
HEAD has been getting invitations to address 
learned and academic groups around the Na- 
tion, and he has collected more than 1,000 
letters from 40 of our States. More than a 
few of the letters come from men and wom- 
en who write in effect: “I have been teaching 
or practicing science all my life, but you are 
right and I'm for the bill.“ 

Whether President Johnson is for it—the 
Moorhead measure isn’t part of the Great 
Society es the crucial ques- 
tion. L.BJ. has come out several times for 
“culture,” but his temperament tends toward 
the hard-knowledge subjects in education. 
Three of our late Presidents, however, have 
set the precedent for promotion of studies in 
the humanities. Jefferson, in 1809, pushed 
for the establishment of free circulating li- 
braries in every American county. Fifty 

ago Hoover began to build the research 
collection at Stanford University which bears 
his name. Kennedy set the example of non- 
scientific writing in his own works, and his 
family is carrying on with the Kennedy Li- 
brary on the Harvard campus. 

Thus far, the Moorhead effort is stronger 
in good intentions than it is in political pro- 
pulsion. It needs behind it the driving power 
of men who would be aghast to know that, 
while the Federal Government provides 
school lunches, there are 10,600,000 students 
in American public schools without a central 
library of any kind. 


A Toy Safe and an 10 U 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. JAMES A. HALEY 


OF FLORIDA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, January 25, 1965 


Mr. HALEY. Mr. Speaker, with per- 
mission to extend my remarks, I wish to 
place in the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD an 
editorial column from the Auburndale 
Star, of January 7, 1965, entitled “A Toy 
Safe and an I O U.” 

Editor John Lopp expresses deep con- 
cern over what will happen when the day 
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of reckoning comes—that day when our 
Federal Government's income does not 
equal its outgo. Each of us in the Con- 
gress should give thought to this in- 
evitable problem. 

The editorial follows: 

A Toy Sars AND AN I OU 
(By John D. Lopp) 

Although it occurred almost a half century 
ago you will remember your first brush with 
high finance and and how you learned a 
lesson that is as applicable today as it was 
way back in 1915 or some such year. 

You had received a miniature safe, made 
of cast iron and with a real key and lock as 
part of your Christmas loot, and for weeks 
afterward you had hoarded every Indian- 
head penny along with the occasional nickel 
that had come your way. 

Ever so often you'd get the tiny key off 
of the shelf in your bedroom, unlock the 
strongbox and miserlike count your savings. 

One day along about spring you recall you 
unlocked the bank, but instead of coins out 
poured a slip of paper, with writing on it. 

You set up a howl and your mother hur- 
ried to explain that she had borrowed your 
coins to meet some urgent need, like paying 
the carrier for the old St. Louls Republic, 
which was a daily visitor at your home. 

“But that piece of paper is really a note, 
saying I owe you your 30 cents,” she as- 
sured you. It's Just the same as money.” 

And you believed her, although even at 
that early age it was difficult for you to 
understand how a piece of blue lined paper 
with pen marks on it was “just the same as 
money.” 

Next trip downtown you decided to find 
out if it really was. 

You took the slip out of the make-believe 
safe and headed for the corner grocery, where 
you ordered a penny's worth of redhots, 2 
cents worth of candy corn, and two choco- 
late-covered marshmallow teddybears. 

You handed the grocer the slip. 

In take the change in money,” you told 
him adding as you saw him frown over the 
paper slip, “Mom says it’s just the same as 
money.” 


The grocer inspected the “I O U” and 
handed it back to you. 

“Your mother’s partly right, Johnny,” he 
said. “It’s just the same as money as long 
as you don't try to spend it.” 

And you remember he let you keep the 
candy, probably putting the nickel onto the 
family's bill. 

That was 50 years ago, yet today that 
“just the same as money” philosophy has 
become a national, instead of a family, 
policy. 

For instance, you take a look at the social 
security program. 

There is no money in the Treasury to pay 
off accounts as the older workers retire. 

Instead there are Government bonds, pur- 
chased by the Social Security Administration, 
and make no mistake about them they are 
just the same as money until you try to 
spend them. 

Then, since they represent only a promise 
of the Government to pay, they must be 
converted into cash to meet the pension 
demands. 

The Government has no source of income 
except taxes and borrowing. And borrowing 
in the final analysis must be repaid from 
future taxes. 

Which means that social security pay- 
ments now due and those which will become 
payable in the future must be met from new 
taxes, not from the “just the same as money” 
I O U’s, which are all that the bonds really 
amount to. 

You ponder that situation as you listen 
to the President's state of the Union address 
and as you contemplate the new drain on 
your paycheck when medicare becomes a 
reality, and you feel pretty much as you did 
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a half a century ago when you suddenly 
realized that a promise to pay isn't exactly 
the same as money in the bank, unless you 
choose not to spend it. 

So today as you sit at your desk writing 
these words you wonder just what is really 
going to happen come the day that the de- 
mand for retirement payments and medicare 
bills exceed the monthly withholding take. 

And you decide there are only two answers 
and both are painful to contemplate, 

Of course, instead of lending money to 
other agencies, the social security system 
can begin borrowing—but that will only 
postpone the day of reckoning. 

The other course is to increase the with- 
holding tax on each individual to where in- 
come will balance the outgo, but with the 
Government already taking a prohibitive bite 
out of each paycheck in direct and indirect 
taxation, there's a limit to what the wage- 
earner can and will stand. 

There is one other alternative—and that's 
printing press money, which means the 
wildest inflation imaginable, unless—and 
here's the gimmick—the money is issued by a 
totalitarian government, which freezes all 
prices and all wages and turns the nation 
into the socialistic state where every action 
and every price is controlled. 

And that—fantastic as it may seem to 
many who embrace the philosophy of the 
Great Society—is exactly the collision course 
upon which this Nation is embarked. 


A Champion Describes His Home State 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. KEN HECHLER 


OF WEST VIRGINIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, January 25, 1965 


Mr. HECHLER. Mr. Speaker, earlier 
this month the Metropolitan Golf Writ- 
ers Association assembled fot their an- 
nual awards dinner at the Waldorf- 
Astoria Hotel in New York. At this 
dinner, a brief address was delivered by 
one of West Virginia's alltime greats— 
the national amateur golf champion, 
Bill Campbell, of my hometown of 
Huntington, W. Va. 

Bill Campbell was on hand to receive 
the Gold Tee Award, presented to the 
individual who has contributed the most 
to golf over the years. This prince 
among men who once captained Amer- 
ica’s Walker Cup team, who has won 
wide renown in the golfing world for his 
excellent sportsmanship, who was 50 
often close to but never quite a champion 
until now, delivered a remarkable ad- 
dress—not about golf, but about his 
home State of West Virginia. Here is 
what he told his New York audience: 

I wonder how much you know about 
West Virginia—except perhaps that it has 
been exploited politically and journalistically 
as the poverty capital of America? This is 
too big and important an audience for a 
proud West Virginian not to set the record 
straight about our part of Appalachia. 

I attended the Gold Tee dinner 9 years 
ago when Senator SMATHERS took the oppor- 
tunity to talk about his nature State of 
Florida, which had not even been maligned, 
so I should be allowed equal time now, for 
just 1 minute. 

Like Switzerland, mountainous West Vir- 
ginia is surrounded by States that are more 


populous and supposedly also more prosper- 
ous and progressive. We are centrally 
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located yet denied a personality of our own, 
and now without reason. 

On the map, West Virginia is north of 
Pittsburgh and south of Richmond, east of 
Rochester and west of Cleveland, stretching 
on both sides of the Alleghenies; and despite 
its birth by secession from the Confederacy, 
it lies mostly south of the Mason and Dixon 
line. Even West Virginia's detractors should 
agree that it is in pretty good condition for 
the shape it isin. 

Actually, our economic indices have con- 
stantly improved, 1964 being our best year 
ever for West Virginia business. Would you 
believe that our urban retail sales per capita 
exceed those of any of the neighboring States 
of Ohio, Virginia, Kentucky and Pennsyl- 
vanla? And that our per capita income ex- 
ceeds that of all Southern States except 
Florida and Texas. Not bad, for a so-called 
depressed area, is it? So fear not to send us 
your factories and your teeming multitudes. 

Meanwhile, why not come and visit West 
Virginia? See for yourself, fish our trout 
streams, and ventilate your lungs with our 
pure mountain air. And remember to bring 
your golf clubs when you come to The Green- 
brier for a change, and a rest, but bring your 
handicap card too, and plan to play well, or 
the hotel will get the change and Sam Snead 
will get the rest. 


Mr. Speaker, West Virginia is doubly 
proud of Bill Campbell. We have rooted 
for him and followed along with him in 
the ups and downs of his brilliant tour- 
nament play. For 21 years, this tall 
Princeton graduate battled away, year 
after year, in the National Amateur, 
twice reaching the semifinals, and twice 
reaching the semifinals in the British 
Amateur. Twice he was a finalist in the 
Canadian Amateur, and once finalist in 
the British Amateur. Some thought he 
had the bad luck to run up against Ed 
Tutwiler, who has frequently beaten 
Campbell in the West Virginia Amateur, 
in the National Amateur finals last Sep- 
tember. But Bill came through and did 
it. 

Now the champion has made his mark 
in another way. He is in the vanguard 
of another noble effort—to build the 
image of his home State of West Vir- 
ginia, so maligned by the slick writers 
seeking a sensational story after a quick 
peek at the fringes. 

Mr. Speaker, Bill Campbell is a modest 
man. He does not gild the lily. He tells 
the simple truth about West Virginia. 
To help understand Bill Campbell, and 
why we are so proud of him in West 
Virginia, I include the following article 
by Ernie Salvatore, sports editor of the 
Huntington, W. Va., Advertiser: 

Down IN Fronr—Tse GENTLEMAN Dr Ir 
HIMSELF 


(By Ernie Salvatore) 

The hardest man re to be con- 
vinced that Bill Campbell is really the new 
US. amateur golf champion is Bill Campbell 
himself. 

But, as the messages of congratulation con- 


- tinue to pour in 4 days after his break- 


through, he’s beginning to weaken. 

Pointing to a fresh stack on his office desk 
early today, he shook his head in amazement 
and said, “Each one that comes is a fresh 
reminder that it did happen. And, do you 
know, Im beginning to believe it.” 

If Bill has been slow to accept the reality 
of his triumph, it’s understandable. His past 
amateur career, though most satisfying, was 
no stranger to frustration. Major national 
championships somehow always managed to 
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elude him—often at the last possible mo- 
ment. 

J was putting together the greatest run- 
nerup record in the history of amateur golf,” 
he sald, ticking off two such finishes in the 
Canadian Amateur, another in the British, 
plus a pair of semifinal efforts in both the 
United States and the British. 

But, last week, on his 21st try, he finally 
changed the pattern, and against Ed Tut- 
wiler, his old West Virginia rival and friend. 
They went the full 36 holes in a typical 
Campbell-Tutwiler dogfight to reach a deci- 
sion, too. 

As far as Bill is concerned, and contrary 
to what many might have believed, he 
couldn't have drawn a more comfortable 
opponent. 

“Instead of playing a stranger whose game 
was unfamiliar, there I was going against 
an old friend from back home. Tut's pres- 
ence was a great pacifier for me. I went into 
our match enveloped in a massive calm.” 

Campbell realizes many inaccuracies have 
innocently been read into his rivalry with 
Tut, that bitterness is suspected mainly be- 
cause of Tut's 7 to 1 edge in their State ama- 
teur series, a bitterness steeped in unspecified 
personal differences, also. 

FRIENDS MOST OF ALL 


“But, it's simply not true,” Bill said. “Cer- 
tainly, we're rivals on the golf course. But, 
most of all we're friends, Why, we've roomed 
together at other tournaments, and we've 
also tried to help each other with our games. 
In 1957, when I won my last North-South at 
Pinehurst, it was Ed who helped me correct 
some putting faults.” 

Much of the misunderstanding about the 
Campbell-Tut rivalry is also logically based 
on the sharp contrasts in their games and 
conduct, Campbell is the steady, calm, quiet 
man. Tut is the reckless, colorful, garrulous 
scrambler—the man of a million golfing mir- 
acles. 

These held no fears for Campbell last 
week—never have, for that matter. Actually, 
Bill wouldn't have been hesitant about play- 
ing Arnold Palmer in the finals, if Arnie was 
still eligible. A series of little tell-tale signs 
had been pointing to a championship for 
several weeks. 

He felt physically stronger than he had in 
years, for one thing. His hay fever was 
under control, for another. 

PLAYED WITH CLEAR HEAD 

“Thanks to some new juice my doctor pre- 
scribed, I went to an amateur with a clear 
head for a change,” he said. “I even told my 
wife and my parents that I had a feeling this 
might be my year to win.” 

“Their reactions weren't overwhelming,” he 
chuckled. 

Then, there was that miracle shot on the 
19th hole of his first match. The ball flew 
off his club soaring toward disaster—but, it 
took a strange bounce, ricocheted off a tree 
and onto the green. 

Another was the decision of a sportswriter 
to “stay with me after the second day, be- 
cause I was going to win it,” Bill said. "I 
didn't know this fellow—I’d never heard of 
him. Yet, for some reason he picked me, 
and I’m thankful he made the right pick.” 

There was the weather. 

“We had only 1 hot day all week,” Bill 
said, and. at my age (41) that helped. Early 
in the tournament it was cool. Later it was 
wet. 

“That also explains the presence of s0 
many older players in the late rounds. Can- 
terbury’s character was another factor. Its 
trees and doglegs put a premium on experi- 
ence.” 

There was his set of accidentally heavy 
clubs. 

"I had won a set of irons for being the low 
amateur in the State open last year. So, I 
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pulled a refinished driver out of my locker 
and sent it in to the factory with orders to 
match the irons and a spoon with it. The 
driver was heavier than I thought. So, when 
the new set came back, they were much 
heavier than what I was used to.” 

The heavier clubs, plus hard work on cor- 
recting flaws in his backswing, came together 
to give Bill greater control over his shots— 
and this, too, helped produce last week's vic- 
tory. 

These explanations are typical of Bill 
Campbell, who always tends to minimize 
himself. 

But, it seems to me someone had to hit 
the shots at Canterbury, someone had to face 
the pressure, and battle doggedly to the title. 

That someone, regardless of all the signs 
of predestiny, was the gentleman himself 
the gentleman from Huntington that is, Bill 
Campbell. As they say, it couldn't have hap- 
pened to a nicer, more deserving man. 


The Honorable L. Mendel Rivers 


- EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. ROBERT L. F. SIKES 


OF FLORIDA 
IN THE HOUSE OP REPRESENTATIVES. 
Thursday, January 21, 1965 


Mr. SIKES. Mr. Speaker, all of us 
are aware of the competence and effec- 
tiveness of the new chairman of the 
House Armed Services Committee, the 
Honorable L. MENDEL Rivers of South 
Carolina. He is providing leadership in 
developing our national policy which is 
based on long and sound experience. 
His qualifications stand this Nation in 
good stead. 

Through the bills which he has spon- 
sored, Congressman Rivers already has 
had a major impact upon the policies 
which guide our national defense pro- 
gram. In a real sense, he has con- 
tributed to the security which the United 
States through its military strength, is 
privileged to enjoy in these threatening 
times. 

All of those who know MENDEL Rivers 
will be proud he has been selected by the 
Reserve Officers Association to receive 
this year’s ROA award as “the citizen 
who has contributed most to national 
security.” As it has done in the past, 
this association reflects credit upon it- 
self and upon its record of service to 
national security in choosing its 1965 
recipient of this Minute Man Award. 


The February issue of the ROA maga- 
zine, the Officer, carries an article which 
outlines many other aspects of the great 
service rendered by MENDEL Rivers to 
his constituents in South Carolina, and 
to the entire Nation. This article, writ- 
ten by John J. Ford, is most interesting 
and enlightening. I am pleased to call 
it to the attention of the Members of 
this body: 

WRITER Views A RESTLESS RIVERS AND His 
FABULOUS CAREER 
{By John J. Ford, editor, Army 

Times; contributing editor, the Officer) 

Ask s dozen artists to draw their concep- 
tion of a Congressman and combine the 12 
into a single drawing and the composite is 
likely to look very much like Luctus MENDEL 
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Rivers, the Representative from Charleston, 
S.C., the new chairman of the House Armed 
Services Committee and ROA's Minuteman 
of the Year. More than almost any other 
Member of Congress (with the possible ex- 
ception of Senator JoRN STENNIS, of Missis- 
sippi, and the now-departed Kenneth Keat- 
ing, of New York), MenDEL Rivers looks like 
a solon. His long flowing white hair is fa- 
mous at the Capitol. With a frock coat and 
string tie he would appear to have just 
stepped out of the 19th century. 

The tall South Carolinian is what he looks 
like: a man absorbed in the job of being a 
legislator, At 59, after 24 years in the House, 
he comes to the chairmanship of the power- 
ful House Armed Services Committee with 
an extraordinarily wide range of legislative 
achievement. He has been deeply involved 
in virtually all aspects of the military pro- 
gram; pay and other personnel benefits 
legislation, the Reserve, airlift, hospital 
construction policy, shipyard, weapons pro- 
curement—the whole gamut. He has an im- 
pressive list of battles won and, quite ob- 
viously, a lot of fight left in him. 

In recent years he has taken an especial 
interest in seeing that the men and women 
of the Armed Forces share in the benefits of 
the Nation’s prosperity and he has made it 
clear this is going to be one of his important 
goals as chairman. A man with an unusual 
gift for the right words, he put it this way: 
“The members of the Armed Forces are en- 
titled to a standard of living equal to the 
standard of living they are defending.” 

Rivers is known at the Capitol as the 
earliest of the early risers, getting out of bed 


between 4:30 and 6 a.m, It is not too un- 
common for him to be up as early as 4 a.m. 
He is always at the Capitol by 7 in the 
morning. 

"When you get up early in the morning 
your mind is pretty clear,” he says. 

He once casually remarked to this reporter 
that he likes to schedule appointments “be- 
tween 6 and 10 in the morning.” It didn’t 
seem to have occurred to him that there 
weren't many people around for a 6 a.m. 
conference. 

HABIT FORMED EARLY 


Necessity was the mother of habit as far 
as the early rising is concerned. It was in- 
grained in a hard childhood. Rivers was 
born on a farm in Gumville, S.C. (on Sep- 
tember 28, 1905), and shortly after his family 
moved to a farm near St. Stephens, S.C. On 
a farm, of course, everyone gets up early. 
When MENDEL was in the second grade, his 
father died, which meant hard times for the 
family. As soon as he could, MENDEL had to 
take on odd jobs to help out. 

He had a paper route and after delivering 
the papers in the morning he still had to 
milk the cows before going to school. When 
he went to high school in Charleston, the 
school was 10 miles away and he had to 
catch the trolley for Charleston at 7:45 in 
the morning. In order to get his papers de- 
livered, get his cows milked and still get the 
trolley on time he used to get up at 4 a.m. 

He worked all during the time he went to 
echoo] and also at the College of Charleston, 
where he took undergraduate work, and the 
University of South Carolina, where he got 
his law degree. 

One of his earliest jobs was in the summer 
of 1918 when the Charleston Transportation 
Depot was being built in connection with the 
war effort. MENDEL, 13 at the time, was the 
waterboy for the laboring gang. When he 
was older he got more pleasant summer work 


games held in Washington for 
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charity, he used to tell his colleagues that 
he had “the highest batting average in dis- 
organized baseball.” 

Rivers received his law degree in 1932. 
From 1933 to 1936 he served in the South 
Carolina Legislature and from 1936 to 1940 
served as a special attorney with the U.S. 
Department of Justice. At Justice he served 
under the late Brian McMahon who later, as 
a Senator, achieved fame for his work on 
atomic energy legislation. 

Rivers says he always knew be was going 
to go to Congress and that it was only a 
matter of when to run. But the time he 
chose, the election of 1940, seemed something 
less than propitious. The organization 
backed his opponent and MENDEL had very 
little money for a campaign. But he had 
energy and he left no stone unturned and 
no hand unshook in his quest for office. 
The present mayor of Charleston, J. Palmer 
Gaillard, who as a boy at the time went 
around tacking Rivers’ signs on trees, tells 
a delightful story of election night in MEN- 
DLS campaign headquarters. It was a small, 
sparsely furnished office and early in the 
evening there were only MENDEL, a very few 
friends, and a battered radio on which to 
hear the returns. As the returns grew the 
crowd grew and by the end of the evening, 
when it was clear MENDEL had won by a big 
margin and scored a major upset, the office 
was mobbed with people who said they knew 
all the time MENDEL was going to win. In 
12 elections since then, no one has come 
close to beating Rivers. 

Three months after he arrived in Congress, 
Rivers began matriculating at “Vinson Uni- 
versity"—which is what the alumni call com- 
mittees run by Carl Vinson, George’s famed 
lawmaker who retired in December after 50 
consecutive years In the House. Among fel- 
low students at “Vinson University” at the 
time was Lyndon B. Johnson, who also gradu- 
ated with honors. As committee chairman, 
Rivers is expected to work well with the 
President. 

Rivers moved with Vinson from the Naval 
Affairs Committee to the Armed Services 
Committee following the Unification Act in 
1947. 

“The greatest thing that ever happened to 
me is that I worked under Mr. Vinson,” 
Rivers sald recently. 

ol. x RIVERS 

Not all of Rryers triumphs were in the milt- 
tary field. One of his earliest and longest 
battles was his fight in the early forties to get 
the tax off margarine. He made so many 
speeches on the subject his colleagues used 
to call him “OLEO” RIVERS. 

Margarine at that time was made from cot- 
tonseed oil, which of course was a product 
of Rivers’ area of the country, although none 
was produced in his ional district. 
The midwestern dairy farmers led the lobby- 
ing against margarine, fearing it would cut 
into their butter business. Rivers didn't 
think it was fair to tax one product to keep 
it from competing with another. The needs 
of wartime helped him win the battle. Curi- 
ously enough, most margarine is now made 
from soybean oil and midwestern farms 
benefit from its sale as much as southern 
farmers. 

Another early victory from which Rivers 
derived great satisfaction was helping to 
push through legislation creating the Navy 
Dental Corps. He has always taken a special 
interest in medical and dental corps per- 
sonnel. Last year he headed a special sub- 
committee that made an exhaustive study of 
hospital construction policy and the worri- 
some problem of providing medical care long 
promised military retirees and their depend- 
ents. 


He says that one of his most satisfying 
achievements was his work in improving 
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military airlift. He chaired lengthy hearings 
on the subject and was remarkably success- 
ful in getting the airlift program off dead 
center. 

Rivers also served a stint-as chairman of 
the Reserve Subcommittee of the House 
Armed Services unit.and authored the Re- 
serve readjustment pay bill. 

The 88th Congress was unique in passing 
two pay bills and Rivers was chairman of the 
subcommittee that handled both measures. 
On the 1963 bill he reluctantly, but success- 
fully, opposed his chairman, Carl Vinson, to 
lead the floor fight in the House to provide 
retired pay recomputation for those retired 
before 1958. He had consistently been one 
of the stanchest supporters of the prin- 
ciple of recomputation. The 1963 bill, with 
a $1.2 billion price tag, was the largest pay 
bill ever passed. Still, Rivers says that one 
of his keenest disappointments is that the 
bill was not passed as written by his sub- 
committee. The measure was caught in an 
economy drive and scaled down before 
passage. 

DEFENDER OF BENEFITS 

Rivers has stated his feeling on the need 
for adequate service pay very clearly. 

“I know one thing,” he said. “Unless we 
provide adequate increases for members of 
our armed services, we are going to develop 
n generation of mediocre officers and non- 
commissioned officers which may be one of 
the most dangerous trends ever faced by any 
nation . I intend to do a great deal 
more for the members of our armed services 
who are watching their privileges, their 
rights, their benefits being attacked from 
every side.” 

One military benefit he has defended with 
great vigor is the commissary stores—par- 
ticularly after the attack on same by the 
Comptroller General. “If Congress wants to 
authorize a million commissaries that's 
none of the Comptroller’s business,” Rivers 
said. “If any commissary is closed it will 
be over my battered body.” 

The latter remark Illustrates both his pen- 
chant for strong statements and his fine 
sense of word choice. He did not say my 
“dead” body, as the familiar phrase goes be- 
cause, as he told an aid, “even if I'm defeated 
I won't be dead.” 

While giving most of his attention to mili- 
tary affairs, Rrvens has not exactly neglected 
his home district of Charleston. In the 
past 10 years Charleston has grown into & 
great naval base highlighted by repair and 
homeporting facilities for Polaris submarines. 
Charlestonians frankly give Rivers the credit 
for much of the buildup. 

On the surface a quick, outgoing, some- 
times seemingly impetuous man, Rivers is 
actually one of the hardest workers in Con- 
gress, with a high sense of responsibility and 
a sure sense of how to carry It out. Even 
some of his casual, witty remarks in hear- 
ings are more studied than witnesses ever 
realize, 

John R. Blandford, the chief counsel for. 
the Armed Services Committee, put it this 
way: “Mr. Rivers always knows what he is 
doing. To some he may give the impression 
of acting impulsively but those who think 
about it realize immediately, or certainly in 
retrospect, that he must haye given much 
prior consideration to his words. 

“He has a remarkably analytical mind. He 
can cross-examine with rapler effect but at 
the same time can be as courteous and 
courtly as any man in Congress.” 

To one who has watched him run sub- 
committees over the years Rivers’ special gift 
has always seemed to be an un sense 
of when to follow his own Instincts and 
when to take advice from other members, 
from counsel, from witnesses. He has the 
considerable advantage of knowing what he 
doesn't know. He is a man of such deep 
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convictions that he is often quick to ex- 
press but he is not afraid to change course. 

Someone once said of him that the five 
most important things in his life are his 
family, his country, the Congress, the Armed 
Forces, and time. Time is something he 
can't stand to see wasted. And his rising 
schedule makes for a long working day. He 
has two times for leaving his office in the 
evening, just before or just after the rush— 
but it is usually after. He breaks up his 
day with a 10-minute nap in the cloakroom 
at noon. He loves golf, hunting, and other 
sports, all of which he seldom gets time for, 
is an enthusiastic gardener, and likes to cook 
many of his own meals, He never uses 
tobacco, abhors cocktail parties, and limits 
his social activities to military functions. 

POETRY QUOTER 

Ask those who work with him or for him 
about MENDEL Rivers and sooner or later 
most of them will mention his marvelous 
retentive memory. It is a very valuable at- 
tribute for one working with the many in- 
tricacies of complex military legisiation. But 
in Rivers it also manifests itself in the ability 
to quote great swatches of poetry from mem- 
ory. He sprinkles lines from the great 
poets in hearings and floor speeches and it 
often serves to ease a tense moment. Once 
he arrived on the House floor to find his 
colleagues were eulogizing a retiring Mem- 
ber. After expressing irritation that he 
hadn't been notified in advance of the pro- 
gram, Rivers broke into a moving tribute to 
the departing solon that included three se- 
lections of poetry ranging up to 24 lines each, 
all of which At Atta the occasion. 

Rivers is proud of his ability to remember 
Poetry, as I discovered some years back when, 
after a hearing, I started to question the 
version of some lines from Thomas Gray he 
had used. His eyes showed at once he didn’t 
appreciate having his knowledge of Gray 
questioned and he quickly quoted the lines 
correctly before I could. 

Rivers kids that one of the reasons he 
knows so much poetry is that he was asso- 
ciated for so long with Dewey Short, the 
highly educated Ozark Republican. “He 
could quote poetry till Hell won't have it.“ 
Rivers said, But the love of poetry and the 
reading of it has been a lifelong habit. 

Besides the poetry Rivers often eases ten- 
sion in committee hearings with his own 
brand of humor. 

Last year a witness who had gotten him- 
self trapped in a hopeless position before the 
committee asked if he could rephrase his an- 
swers to some questions. 

“You go ahead and clear your conscience 
as much as you can,” Rrvers said. 

For the future, the restless Rivers is cer- 
tain to keep the Armed Services Committee, 
which has always been a busy group, moving 
in high gear. Those who know him best say 
he is not likely to accept the Pentagon's 
word on things as quickly as his predecessor. 
He is a strong believer in Vinson's position 
against a single chief of staff system. Last 
year he introduced a bill to prevent any De- 
tense organizational changes without prior 
notice to Congress and at the time he told 
the Congress “must take back its constitu- 
tional responsibilities.” He wants to make 
sure that Congress has its share of authority 
and carries its share of responsibility for run- 
ning the Armed Forces. For MENDEL RIVERS, 
article I, section 8 of the Constitution (“Con- 
gress shall have the power to raise and sup- 
port armies * * * to provide and maintain a 
navy.) is living literature. The Pentagon 
will find it’s his favorite quotation, For 
him, it's poetry. 
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Taxes on Antitrust Treble Damage 
Payments 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. EMANUEL CELLER 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, January 25, 1965 


Mr. CELLER. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the REC- 
orD, I include my statement submitted 
to the Joint Committee on Internal Reve- 
nue Taxation, January 21, 1965, in op- 
position to the tax ruling allowing deduc- 
tion of treble damage antitrust penalties. 
The statement follows: 


STATEMENT OF HON. EMANUEL CELLER 


I welcome the decision of the distinguished 
chairman and vice chairman of the Joint 
Committee on Internal Revenue Taxation to 
consider the recent ruling of the Internal 
Revenue Service, announced in TIR-615, per- 
mitting Federal income tax deductions, as 
“ordinary and necessary” business expenses, 
of payments made in satisfaction of, and for 
unsucccessful defense against, private treble 

claims under the antitrust laws. I 
am grateful for this opportunity to express 
my concern at the impact of this ruling upon 
effective antitrust enforcement. 

The antitrust laws embody policies essen- 
tial to our political and economic 
and their enforcement is a matter of primary 
importance. The Sherman Act of 1890, 15 
U.S.C, §§ 1-17, is the keystone, so to speak, 
of the antitrust arch. As the Supreme Court 
recently stated in Northern Pacific Ry. v. 
United States, 356 U.S. 1, 4: 

“The Sherman Act was designed to be a 
comprehensive charter of economic liberty 
aimed at preserving free and unfettered com- 
petition as the rule of trade, It rests on the 
premise that the unrestrained interaction of 
competitive forces will yield the best alloca- 
tion of our economic resources, the lowest 
prices, the highest quality and the greatest 
material progress, while at the same time pro- 
viding an environment conducive to the 
preservation of our democratic political and 
social institutions.” 

In sweeping language “comparable to that 
found to be desirable in constitutional pro- 
visions" (Appalachian Coals, Inc, v. United 
States, 288 U.S. 344, 359), the Sherman Act 
condemns contracts, conspiracies and trusts 
in restraint of trade, and monopolies or con- 
spiracies to monopolize. Violations may be 
punished both by criminal prosecution and 
by private actions for treble damages, and 
either the Government or private parties may 
sue to restrain violations. 

The Clayton Act of 1914, 15 U.S.C. 12-27, 
supplements the broad provisions of the 
Sherman Act by prohibiting specified trans- 
actions or conduct such as tie-in sales. 
exclusive dealing, interlocking directorates, 
mergers and the like where their effect "may 
be substantially to lessen competition or to 
tend to create a monopoly.” Violations may 
be restrained by injunction at the suit of 
the Government or a private party, the Gov- 
ernment can recover its actual damages in- 
curred as a result of antitrust violations, and 
private parties are again accorded a right of 
action for treble damages. 

The Internal Revenue Service ruling in 
TIR-615 must be measured against the pub- 
lic policy embodied in these statutes. I be- 
lieve that TIR-615 is bad law, bad public 
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policy, and bad public administration. It 
permits an antitrust offender, already con- 
victed of a criminal antitrust violation, to 
deduct treble damages paid to its victims 
after guilt has been established, and conse- 
quent damage to the victims proved in a 
private action. 

The legal question before this committee, 
in my view, is whether conduct which con- 
stitutes a criminal antitrust violation is con- 
duct that is “ordinary and necessary * * * 
in carrying on any trade or business” within 
the meaning of the statute, 26 U.S.C. 162, so 
that the treble damages which Congress has 
prescribed to punish violators and deter 
others from violating the antitrust laws, 
would give rise to an income tax deduction. 

From this standpoint of public policy, the 

question before this committee, as I see it, 
is whether the “sting” of treble damages 
which Congress has prescribed to penalize 
antitrust violators should be lessened by 
shifting from the shoulders of criminal anti- 
trust offenders to the taxpayers generally 
approximately one-half of treble damage 
awards. 
From the standpoint of public administra- 
tion, the question Is whether the Internal 
Revenue Service by an administrative ruling, 
not subject to judicial review, should, in 
effect, amend the antitrust laws by mitigat- 
ing the treble damages which Congress has 
expressly prescribed as a “penalty.” 

To me, the answer to each of these ques- 
tions is clear from repeated decisions of the 
Supreme Court and the lower Federal courts 
and from the legislative history of the treble 
damage provisions of the antitrust laws. 


I, THE EXPENSE OF ILLEGAL BUSINESS ACTIVITY 
IS NOT DEDUCTIBLE AS AN “ORDINARY AND 
NECESSARY” BUSINESS EXPENSE 


When it was first suggested that a Federal 
income tax deduction should be allowed for 
the e 


will be time enough to consider the question 
when a taxpayer has the temerity to raise it,” 
United States v. Sullivan, 274 U.S. 259, 264. 

Accordingly, it is now well settled that fines 
or penalties paid for violations of State or 
Federal laws are not deductible under sec- 
tion 162 of the Internal Revenue Code. In 
Tank Truck Rentals v. Commissioner, 356 
U.S. 30, and Hoover Motor Express Co. v. U.S., 
356 U.S. 38, the Supreme Court held that 
fines paid for violations of State laws, wheth- 
er willful or Inadvertent, were not deductible 
as “ordinary and expenses paid or 
incurred * * * in on any trade or 
business.” By contrast, TIR-615 confers a 
Federal income tax deduction on penal dam- 
ages flowing out of a hard core criminal 
price-fixing conspiracy in flagrant violation 
of the Federal antitrust laws. 

In Tank Truck Rentals, the Supreme Court 
said (356 US. 33-34), 35, 35-6: 

“A finding of ‘necessity’ cannot be made, 
however, if allowance of the deduction would 
frustrate sharply defined national or State 
policies proscribing particular types of con- 
duct, evidenced by some governmental decla- 
ration thereof. 

. * * * * 

“We will not presume that the Congress, 
in allowing deductions for income tax pur- 
poses, intended to encourage a business en- 
terprise to violate the declared policy of a 
State. To allow the deduction sought here 
would be to encourage continued violations 
of State law by increasing the odds in favor 
of noncompliance. * * * 

“Although each case must turn on its own 
facts, Jerry Rossman Corp. v. Commissioner, 
175 F. 2d 711, 713, the test of nondeducti- 
bility always is the severity and immediacy 
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of the frustration resulting from allowance 
of the deduction. The flexibility of such a 
standard is necessary if we are to accommo- 
date both the congressional intent to tax 
only net income, and the presumption 
against congressional intent to encourage 
violation of declared public policy. 

“Deduction of fines and penalties uniform- 
ly has been held to frustrate State policy in 
severe and direct fashion by reducing the 
‘sting’ of the penalty prescribed by the State 
legislature.” 

Here, as in Tank Truck Rentals, supra, this 
Committee faces the necessity to accom- 
modate both the congressional intent to tax 
only net income, and the presumption against 

onal intent to encourage violation 
of declared pulic policy.” Here, as there, 
“allowance of the deduction would frustrate 
sharply defined national * * * policies pro- 
scribing particular types of conduct.” Here, 
as there, it would be inappropriate in the 
absence of a scintilla of evidence to “pre- 
sume that the Congress, in allowing deduc- 
tions for income tax purposes Intended to 
encourage a business enterprise to violate 
the declared policy” embodied in the Federal 
antitrust laws. 

Earlier, in Textile Mills Corp. v. Com- 
missioner, 314 U.S, 3266, the Supreme Court 
upheld a Treasury Regulation denying a de- 
duction for lobbying and propaganda ex- 
penses. The Court pointed out that “Con- 
tracts to spread such insidious influences 
through legislative halls have long been 
condemned“ and concluded, There is no 
reason why, in the absence of clear con- 
gressional action to the contrary, the rule- 
making authority cannot employ that gen- 
eral policy in drawing a line between legiti- 
mate business expenses and those arising 
from that family of contracts to which the 
law has given no sanction.” 

By contrast here, it is difficult to see why 
the same “rulemaking authority” failed to 
“employ that general policy [of fostering ef- 
fective antitrust enforcement] in drawing 
a line between legitimate business 
and those arising from that family of con- 
tracts to which the law has given no sanc- 
tion" and indeed roundly condemns, 

Il. THE LEGISLATIVE HISTORY CLEARLY SHOWS 

THAT CONGRESS REGARDED TREBLE DAMAGES AS 

PENAL 


The legislative history of the treble damage 
provisions of the antitrust laws clearly shows 
that the Congress regarded them as penal in 
nature.! Haskell v. Perkins, 28 F. 2d 222 
(D.N.J., 1928) squarely so holds. 

The treble damage provision of the anti- 
trust laws was originally embodied in sec- 
tion 7 of the Sherman Act of July 2, 1890 
(26 Stat. 210) which provided: Any person 
who shall be injured in his business or prop- 
erty by any other person or corporation by 
reason of anything forbidden or declared to 


1 Congress has rarely authorized private 
treble damage actions. Section 4 of the 
Clayton Act, 15 U.S.C. 15, is one of but three 
statutes which provide for mandatory treble 
damages. The others are the Antidumping 
Act, 15 U.S.C. 72, and the statute relating to 
Government-aided railroads which renders 
the Union Pacific Railroad liable for treble 
damages to victims of discrimination prac- 
ticed by the railroad, 45 U.S.C. 83. 

The patent and copyright laws permit, but 
do not require, recoveries up to three times 
actual damages in cases of infringement, 35 
US.C. 284, 17 US.C. 1, 101, while under 38 
U.S.C. 1822, a veteran can recover three times 
the excess of the purcnase price over the rea- 
sonable value of property sold under a loan 
guaranteed by the Veterans’ Administration, 
underscores the importance attached by the 
the Veterans Administration. 

The rarity of mandatory treble damages 
underscores the importance atæched by the 
Congress to effective antitrust enforcement. 
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be unlawful by this act, may sue therefor in 
any circuit court of the United States in 
the district in which the defendant resides 
or is found, without respect to the amount 
in controversy, and shall recover threefold 
the by him sustained, and the costs 
= suit, including a reasonable attorney’s 
ee.” 

In the Clayton Act of October 15, 1914, 
Congress enacted section 4 In its present form 
(38 Stat. 731), providing for treble damage 
recoveries for injuries sustained “by reason 
of anything forbidden in the antitrust laws.” 

In 1955, Public Law 137 repealed section 7 
of the Sherman Act because, as stated in 
Senate Report No. 619, 84th Congress, Ist 
session: “Section 7 is almost identical with 
section 4 of the Clayton Act, but relates only 
to violations of the Sherman Act. * * * 
Since the Clayton Act's section 4 is more 
comprehensive, section 7 of the Sherman 
Act is considered to be no longer necessary." 

Accordingly, in determining the congres- 
sional intent in prescribing treble damages 
for antitrust violations, the legislative his- 
tory of original section 7 of the Sherman 
Act is crucial. 

In Haskell v.. Perkins, supra, 28 F. 2d 222, 
the Court squarely held that the legislative 
history of section 7 shows that treble dam- 
ages are penal in nature. There, after the 
plaintiff had recovered a verdict under the 
Sherman Act, the defendant died. Accord- 
ingly, on the plaintiff's motion to treble the 
damages and for a counsel fee, the Court 
confronted the question whether the statu- 
tory right to treble damages and counsel 
fees survived the defendant's death. With 
eminent counsel on both sides, the Court 
noted (28 F. 2d 222-3) that “there was, ap- 
parently, virtual agreement between coun- 
sel in the proposition that, if the matters in 
dispute were in truth of a punitory nature 
they could not be considered as having sur- 
vived [the defendant's] lifetime.” In lan- 
guage so apposite that I quote it here at 
length, the Court concluded (28 F. 2d 223): 

“The trebling of the damages and the ad- 
dition of an attorney's fee can be regarded 
in no other way than as a burden laid upon 
an alleged wrongdoer by way of penalty or 
punishment. 

“The records of the introduction and pas- 
sage of this act have been made available, and 
it is interesting, in connection with this dis- 
pute, to pursue the account of proceedings 
in the Senate and House at the time the 
Sherman Act, so called, was made law. Ap- 
parently an argument was precipitated 
through an effort made by a Senator from 
Texas, who offered an amendment to pro- 
vide that under this section sult might be 
brought, not only in the Federal courts, but 
alternatively in any State court, and during 
the course of the debate which ensued Sen- 
ator Hoar, of Massachusetts, who was in 
charge of the bill, and who probably was 
in large measure the author of the same in 
its final form, spoke as follows, regarding 
this very section 7: 

“What I wish to point out to the Senate 
and to the Senator from Texas is this: This 
section, which is to be amended, 
is a section establishing a penalty, three- 
fold damages. Now, you cannot clothe a 
State court with the authority to enforce 
a penalty. If we create a legal right like a 
debt by a US. statute, then undoubtedly a 
State court of general Jurisdiction, which has 
authority_to enforce and aid in the collec- 
tion of debts, without express enactment by 
the Congress of the United States, would sus- 
tain an action to recover that debt. 

But, when you come to penalties, no 
court enforces penalties except those created 
by the authority which creates the court, 
and no statute of any foreign or other au- 
thority but that can clothe the court with 
that power. * * * We might perhaps say 
that a person who owed to another a sum 
of money under an obligation solely the crea- 
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ture of a statute of the United States might 
recover in any State court; and if the obli- 
gation were created he could recover it equal- 
ly, whether he said so or not; but we can- 
not say that a State court shall be clothed 
with jurisdiction to enforce a claim for three- 
fold damages suffered, which is purely penal 
and punitive.’ 

“And at that point Mr. Morgan, Senator 
from Alabama, asked the following question: 
‘And the attorney's fee?’ To which Mr. Hoar 
replied: ‘Yes; and the attorney's fee. So I 
submit to my honorable friend from Texas 
that his amendment, though intended in the 
same direction as the bill is Intended, will 
not bear examination.’ 

“There is much of the same nature in the 
further consideration of this law as set forth 
in the congressional proceedings, and from 
it there is no other conclusion to be drawn 
than that Senator Hoar, of Massachusetts, 
Senator Morgan, of Alabama, and Senator 
Edmunds, of Vermont, all of them eminent 
lawyers, regarded the trebling of damages 
and the attorney's fee as constituting & 
penalty.” 

Accordingly, the legislative history seems 
crystal clear that the Congress conceived of 
treble damages for violation of the antitrust 
laws as penal in nature. 

The final judgment in Haskell v. Perkins 
was later reversed on other grounds, id., 2d 
Cir., 31 F. 2d 53, cert. den. 279 U.S. 827, but 
the holding that treble damages are penal in 
nature has been widely cited and followed. 

Thus in Sun Theatre Corp. v. RKO Radio 
Pictures (7th Cir., 213 F. 2d 284), the court 
referred to the legislative history I have just 
canvassed and concluded (p. 287): the only 
permissible interpretation is that the remedy 
afforded is treble damages, penal in nature.” 

Again, in Rogers v. Douglas Tobacco Board 
of Trade, 5th Cir., 244 F. 2d 471, the court 
cited Haskell v. Perkins, supra, and held (p- 
483): “Trebling of the damages seems to us 
to be in the nature of a penalty for the pub- 
lic wrong.” 

Finally, in Leh v. General Petroleum Corp. 
9th Cir., 330 F. 2d 288, the court in a recent 
exhaustive opinion written by Judges Barnes, 
formerly the Assistant Attorney General in 
Charge of the Antitrust Division, referred to 
the holding in Haskell v. Perkins as “correct.” 
III. TREBLE DAMAGES UNDER THE ANTITRUST 

LAWS ARE PENALTIES TO PUNISH THE OF- 

FENDER AND TO DETER OTHERS 

In the cases where the proper tax treat- 
ment of treble damages under the antitrust 
laws was directly at issue, the Supreme Court 
and the lower Federal courts consistently 
have characterized them as “payments * * * 
extracted from the wrongdoers as punish- 
ment for unlawful conduct,” Commissioner V- 
Glenshaw Glass Co., 348 U.S. 426 at p. 431. 

Similarly, in Commissioner of Internal 
Revenue v. Obear-Nester Glass Co., 7th Cir. 
217 F. 2d, the court distinguished sharply 
between compensatory and “punitive” dam- 
ages stating (at pp. 61-62): “The principal 
purpose of treble damages seems to be pun- 
ishment which will deter the violator and 
others from future illegal acts.“ 

Indeed, the courts have generally stressed 
the public purpose in prescribing treble dam- 
ages under the antitrust laws to punish of- 
fenders and to deter others from violating 
the antitrust laws. 

Thus, in Karseal Corp. v. Richfield Oil 
Corp., 9th Cir., 221 F. 2d 358, the court noted 
p. 365): “The treble damage action was in- 
tended not merely to redress injury to an 
individual through the prohibited practices. 
but to ald in achieving the broad social ob- 
ject of the statute.” 

Again, in Kinnear-Weed Corp. v. Humble 
Oil & Refining Co., 5th Cir., 214 F. 2d 891, the 
court held (p. 893): “The main purpose 
those laws was to protect the public from 
monopolies and restraint of trade, and the 
private right of action for treble damages 
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was incidental and subordinate to the main 
purpose. Glenn Coal Co. v. Dickinson Fuel 
Co., 4th Cir., 72 F. 2d 885, 889. The grant of a 
claim for treble damages to persons injured 
was for the purpose of multiplying the 
agencies which would help enforce the anti- 
trust laws and therefore make them more 
effective. Maltz v. Sar, 7th Cir., 134 F. 2d 2, 4. 
The very foundation of the right of a private 
suitor to recover ‘threefold the damages by 
him sustained, and the cost of suit, includ- 
ing a reasonable attorney's fee’ is the viola- 
tion of public rights prohibited by the act, 
and, indeed, made criminal offenses. 15 
U.S. CA. secs. 1. 2.“ 

Finally, in Lyons v. Westinghouse Elec- 
trie Corp., 2d Cir., 222 F. 2d 184, cert. den. 
350 U.S. 825, Judge Learned Hand described 
a private treble damage action under the 
antitrust laws thus: “The remedy provided 
is not solely civil; two-thirds of the recovery 
is not remedial and inevitably presupposes 
& punitive purpose: It is Uke a qui tam 
action except that the plaintiff keeps all the 
penalty, instead of sharing it with the sov- 
ereign.“ 

IV. PAYMENT OF FINES AND PENALTIES AND FOR 

THE UNSUCCESSFUL DEFENSE OF CASES UNDER 

THE ANTITRUST LAWS ARE NOT DEDUCTIBLE 


Accordingly, the courts have generally 
Genied Federal income tax deductions for 
payments of statutory penalties to the State 
and Federal Governments and for counsel 
fees incurred in the unsuccessful defense of 
antitrust proceedings brought by the State 
and Federal Governments. 

In Commissioner of Internal Revenue v. 
Longhorn Portland Cement Co., 5 Cir., 148 
F. 2d 276, the Court denied a deduction for 
Payments made to the State of Texas in com- 
Promise of a suit under the State antitrust 
laws to recover statutory penalties. In so 
doing, the Court reversed the tax court which 
had found that the defendants didn't admit 
thelr guilt and were not proven guilty, and 
that the compromise settlement was made by 
them, because they believed a defense of the 
sult would be more expensive than the 
settlement even If the verdict was favorable,” 
(148 F. 2d 277). Overturning the tax court's 
decision that such compromise payments 
Were not penal in nature and hence were 
ei the court said (148 F. 2d 277- 

78): 

The sense of the rule that statutory 
penalties are not deductiblé from gross in- 
come is that the penalty is a punishment in- 
flicted by the State upon those who commit 
acts violative of the fixed public policy of the 
sovereign, wherefore to permit the violator to 
gain a tax advantage through deducting the 
amount of the penalty as a business ex- 
pense, and thus to mitigate the degree of his 
Punishment, would frustrate the 
und effectiveness of that public policy. 

“The test universally employed to de- 
termine the applicability of the doctrine to 
any such claimed deduction is whether the 
sums claimed were paid as_penalties * * * if 
deduction for such expense is to be denied, it 
must be because allowance would frustrate 
sharply defined public policies. 

“Though the solution of such issues usual- 
ly turns upon the taxpayer's guilt or inno- 
cence of a crime, the ultimate determinative 
inquiry upon this appeal is whether the de- 
duction claimed was paid as a penalty. This 
is Ulustrated by cases where due to a com- 
promise settlement, the question of guilt or 
innocence was not established. yet the de- 
duction claimed was disallowed to the ex- 
tent that it represented a payment made to 
extinguish a cause of action to impose a 
penalty.” 

Such also was the holding in Burroughs 
Building Material Co. v. Commissioner of 
Internal Revenue, 2 Cir., 47 F. 24 178, where 
the court disallowed a deduction for fines, 
costs and counsel fees incurred in an unsuc- 
cessful defense of a suit against a corpora- 
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tion and its president under the New York 

State antitrust law. Again, in Gould Paper 

Co. v. Commissioner of Internal Revenue, 

2 Cir., 72 F. 2d 698, 699, 702, the Court de- 

nied an income tax deduction for counsel 

fees paid in connection with the unsuc- 

cessful defense of a criminal action and a 

suit in equity under the antitrust laws. 

Moreover, in National Outdoor Advertising 

Bureau v. Helvering, 2 Cir., 89 F. 2d 878, 

the Court held that the taxpayer could not 

deduct his legal expenses incident to the 
defense of an antitrust action brought by 
the Federal Government which was settled 
in the course of trial by a consent decree 
declaring unlawful a contract to which the 
taxpayer was a party although the decree 

did not find that the taxpayer had committed 

the offense forbidden by the consent de- 

cree. The Court concluded (89 F. 2d at p. 

881): 

“If it is never necessary to violate the law 
in managing a business, it cannot be neces- 
sary to resist a decree in equity forbidding 
violations, except in cases where an injunc- 
tion is unjustified. There is indeed less to 
be said for spending money in that way than 
in defending a criminal prosecution, for the 
decree by hypothesis will do no more than 
forbid what the taxpayer ought not to do 
anyway.“ 

v. CONGRESS HAS RECENTLY AGAIN MANIFESTED 
ITS INTENT TO PUNISH ANTITRUST VIOLATORS 
BY INCREASING THE MAXIMUM FINES von 
CRIMINAL VIOLATION OF THE SHERMAN ACT 


Congress has recently again manifested its 
intent to deal severely with criminal anti- 
trust offenders, particularly giant business 
corporations which engage in restraints of 
trade. 

As enacted in 1890 the Sherman Act pro- 
vided criminal penalties not to exceed $5,000 
or 1 year in prison or both. Since corpora- 
tions could not be sentenced to imprison- 
ment and prison sentences for corporate offi- 
cers were rare, criminal sanctions for huge 
nationwide corporations amounted to a mere 
slap on the wrist. 

The inadequacy of the financial sanctions 
against large corporations, such as those in- 
volved in the notorious electrical equipment 
conspiracies, was a matter of continuing con- 
gressional and legislative concern. Accord- 
ingly, in 1955, the Congress amend the Sher- 
man Act to increase the penalties for each 
violation from $5,000 to $50,000 (Public Law 
135, 84th Cong., 1st sess., 69 Stat. 282). 

As the Senate report on that bill noted, 
“As early as 1900 a House committee re- 
ported that the penalty provisions were 
deemed insufficient,”* and a similar posi- 
tion was taken in the minority views of 
Representatives Nelson and Volstead in con- 
nection with the House bill which ultimately 
became the Clayton Act." 

In U.S. v. South-Eastern Underwriters 
Ass'n., 327 U.S. 533, 591 at note 11, Mr. Jus- 
tice Jackson observed: 

The antitrust law sanctions are little bet- 
ter than absurd when applied to huge oepa 
rations engaged in great en In the 
two related Madison Oil cases (see United 
States v, Socony-Vacuum Oil Co, 310 US. 
150) 15 of the 17 corporations convicted had 
combined capital and surplus reported to be 
$2,833,516,247. The total corporate fines on 
them were $255,000 making a ratio of fines to 
corporate capital and surplus of less than 


Senate Report No. 618, 84th Cong., Ist seas. 

Minority views of Representatives John M. 
Nelson and A. J. Volstead, House Report 627, 
63d Cong., 2d sess., pt. 3, p. 7: “Atten- 
tion must be directed, also, to the fact that 
the maximum fine which is provided * * * 
is $5,000. To fine a great trust a maximum 
of $5,000 when the loot it gained may have 
been many hundred times that sum, is most 
ridiculous. The maximum should be much 
greater in amount.” 
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one-hundredth of 1 percent. In addition, 
fines of $180,000 were assessed against indi- 
viduals. In the automobile financing case 
(see United States v. General Motors Corp., 
121 F. 2d 376, cert, denied, 314 U.S. 618) 
General Motors Corp., three wholly owned 
subsidiaries and no individuals were con- 
victed. The fines were 620,000. Capital and 
surplus were then reported at $1,047,840,321, 
the fine being somewhat less than one fiye- 
hundredths of 1 percent thereof.” 

The very reason which moved the Congress 
to increase the penalties for each violation of 
the Sherman Act from $5,000 to $50,000 was 
stated in the Senate report to be: “so small 
a fine may indicate that the offense for 
which it was levied is not very serious, with 
the result that some businessmen may con- 
sider the possibility of violation a good busi- 
ness risk.” 

This attitude — that a violation of our anti- 
trust laws, even a flagrant criminal price fix- 
ing conspiracy, is no worse than a traffic 
ticket—is the major premise of TIR-615. 
Such an attitude is indefensible. It con- 
flicts with the intent of Congress expressed 
in the antitrust laws. It is also at war with 
the more recent recognition of Congress that 
increased criminal penalties were needed if 
the sanctions of the antitrust laws are to be 
truly effective. 


VI. TIR-615 MISTAKENLY RESTS ON A MINORITY 
VIEW IN CONTENDING THAT TREBLE DAMAGES 
ARE “REMEDIAL” RATHER THAN PENAL 


I understand that the Internal Revenue 
Service relies on a line of cases following 
City of Atlanta v. Chattanooga Foundry and 
Pipe Works, 203 U.S. 390, for the proposition 
that private treble damage actions under the 
antitrust laws are “remedial” rather than 
“penal” in nature. The Cha case 
and those which have followed it involve the 
question of the appropriate State statute of 
limitations governing such actions. 

To the extent that those cases, which arose 
before the amendment of the Clayton Act in 
1955 to provide a uniform statute of limita- 
tions for actions arising under the antitrust 
laws, 15 U.S.C. 15b, applied a State stat- 
ute of limitations other than the statute ap- 
plicable to actions to recover on & penalty, 
they recognize the public policy embodied in 
section 4 of the Clayton Act which favors 
Private enforcement of the antitrust laws. 

Moreover, even if the statute of limitations 
cases were relevant here, they are incon- 
clusive. As the court noted in Englander 
Motors, Inc. v. Ford Motor Co., 6 Cir., 293 F. 
2d 802, 804, the Federal courts have been 
divided on the question whether private 
treble actions under the antitrust 
laws are penal“ or “remedial” for purposes 
of the statute of limitations, 

However, the most recent decision on this 
issue holds that a private treble damage ac- 
tion is penal in nature. Lek v. General Pe- 
troleum Corp., supra, 330 F. 2d 288. The 
comprehensive opinion in the Leh case, as I 
have already noted, was written by Judge 
Barnes, a former Assistant Attorney General 
in charge of the Antitrust Division. 

Citing the report of the Attorney Gen- 
eral's Committee to Study the Antitrust Laws 
(p. 379) to the effect that the treble damage 
provision penalizes antitrust violators by 
“imposing the harsh penalty of mutiple dam- 
ages,” Judge Barnes concluded (330 F. 2d 
298-299): “What is recovered under sec- 
tion 7 of the Sherman Act (15 U.S.C. 15 
note) is no less a penalty on the wrongdoer 
than is the fine or imprisonment with which 
the sovereign can threaten the violator under 
sections 1 and 2, or the forfeiture of articles 
transported in commerce, as provided for in 
section 6 (15 U.S.C. 6) .” 

The same “policy of the Federal statute,” 
namely, to encourage effective private anti- 
trust enforcement, applies with equal force 
to cases such as Rogers v. Douglas Tobacco 
Board of Trade, supra, 244 F. 2d 471, 483, 
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which deal with the nature of the treble 
damage remedy in connection with questions 
of abatement and survival. Cinnamon v. Ad- 
ner A. Wolf, Inc., 215 F. Supp. 833 (D. Mich., 
1963) . 

In view of this paramount public policy, 
the answer to the proper tax treatment of 
treble damages, it seems to me, is suggested 
by these words of Judge Cardozo in Cor v. 
Lykes Bros., 237 N.Y, 876; 143 N.E. 226 at pp. 
227-228: We are to remember that the same 
provision may be penal as to the offender 
and remedial as to the sufferer. * * * The 
nature of the problem will determine whether 
we are to take one viewpoint or the other.” 

Applying this test to the proper tax treat- 
ment of treble damages, treble damages are 
properly taxable as income to a successful 
antitrust plaintiff. So the courts have held 
in Commissioner v. Glenshaw Glass Co. (348 
U.S. 426), and Commissioner of Internal Rev- 
enue v. Obear-Nester Glass Co. (T Cir., 217 
F. 24 56). By the same reasoning a deduc- 
tion should be denied to the unsuccessful 
defendant in a private treble damage action 
under the antitrust laws. 


VIT. THE ERROR OF TIR-615 IS DEMONSTRATED BY 
THE DIFFERENCE BETWEEN THE FLAGRANT 
CRIMINAL ANTITRUST CONSPIRACY WHICH IT 
PREDICATES AND THE LEADING CASES ALLOWING 
“BUSINESS EXPENSE” DEDUCTIONS 
(1) In support of TIR-615, the Internal 

Revenue Service may also be expected to cite 

Commissioner v. Heininger (320 U.S. 462), 

where the Supreme Court upheld deduction 

of legal expenses incurred in connection 
with an unsuccessful attack upon a mail 
fraud. order. The decisive difference is to 
be found in the fact, as the Supreme Court 
noted, that it is not the policy of the stat- 
utes which authorize the Postmaster General 
to issue fraud orders “to impose personal 
punishment. upon violators,” 320 U.S. 474. 


By contrast, as we have seen, it is the’ 


purpose of the treble damage provision of the 
antitrust laws to impose a penalty upon 
offenders. r 

In Jerry Rossman Corporation v. Commis- 
sioner, supra (195 F. 2d 711, 713), Judge 
Learned Hand had this to say of the Hein- 
inger case: “It is possible to read it as dis- 
tinguishing between the legal expenses of an 
unsuccessful defense and the payment of 
fines or forfeitures. On the other hand, it 
is also possible to read it as meaning that, 
whether the claimed deduction be of legal 
expenses or of fines or forfeitures, Its allow- 
ance depends upon the place of sanctions in 
the scheme of enforcement of the underlying 
act. We think that the second is the right 
reading.” 

I fully concur in this view, and I submit 
that the difference between the statute au- 
thorizing a prophylactic administrative stop 
order designed to prevent fraudulent adver- 
tising through the malls in the Heininger 
case, and the criminal and penal treble 
damage sanctions in the antitrust laws 
demonstrates that by no stretch of imagin- 
ation does the Heininger case support deduc- 
tion of penal treble damage payments. 

(2) Again, the Internal Revenue Service 
may be expected to cite Commissioner v. 
Sullivan (356 U.S. 87), where the Supreme 
Court held deductible payments for rent and 
salaries in the conduct of illegal gambling 
enterprises, In sustaining the deduction, 
the Supreme Court stressed that Congress 
had recognized the existence of the gambling 
business by imposing a Federal excise tax on 
wages and that the regulations of the Inter- 
nal Revenue Service made this tax deductible 
as an ordinary and necessary business ex- 
pense. The Court stated (356 US. 28- 
29): “This seems to us to be recognition 
of a gambling enterprise as a business for 
Federal tax purposes. The policy that al- 
lows as a deduction the tax paid to conduct 
the business seems sufficiently hospitable to 
allow the normal deductions of the rent and 
wages necessary to operate it.” 
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By contrast here, the Congress has never 
countenanced illegal conspiracies in viola- 
tion of the antitrust laws. 

(3) TIR-615 cites Jerry Rossman v. Com- 
misstoner, supra, 175 F. 2d 711. That case 
is wholly inapplicable here. There, the de- 
fendant voluntarily paid to the Office of 
Price Administration inadvertent overcharges 
to his customers; in that case, (a) there was 
no criminal conviction, (b) the offense was 
inadvertent, and not deliberate, and (c) the 
defendant had voluntarily disclosed the of- 
fense and done his best to make restitution. 
This is toto coelo different from the criminal 
conspiracies concealed by the defendants, 
and punished by conviction when uncovered, 
which TIR-615 predicates. 

(4) Finally, the Internal Revenue Service 
may cite Foss v. Commissioner of Internal 
Revenue, 1 Cir., 75 F. 2d, 326, where the 
Court sustained the deduction of payments 
for counsel fees incurred by the president of 
a corporation in the unsuccessful defense of 
a stockholder’s derivative suit to enjoin vio- 
lations of the Sherman Act. The contention 
may be that the Foss case sustains a deduc- 
tion in private actions under the antitrust 
laws, whereas payments of fines and penalties 
on account of antitrust violations to the 
sovereign are not deductible. This conten- 
tion was rejected by Judge Learned Hand in 
National Outdoor Advertising Bureau v. 
Helvering, supra, where he acknowledged the 
conflict of that decision with the Foss case, 
stating we cannot see any distinction be- 
tween the unsuccessful defense of a suit by 
a minority shareholder to enjoin the unlaw- 
ful conduct of the taxpayer and a suit 
brought by the sovereign.” 

Similarly, in International Shoe Co., 38 
BTA 81, 95-97, the Board of Tax Appeals sus- 
tained a deduction for attorney's fees and the 
amounts paid in settlement of a private 
action under the antitrust laws. The Board 
reasoned that “There is no evidence that the 
petitioner and its officers had entered into 
any conspiracy or committed any illegal act. 
The petitioner was, however, receiving un- 
favorable publicity from the suit and its 
officers considered that it might be advisable 
to pay a reasonable amount to settle the 
controversy.” However, whatever authority 
the International Shoe case may once have 
possessed, its rationale was later flatly re- 
jected in Commissioner of Internal Revenue 
v. Longhorn Portland Cement Co., supra, 148 
F. 2d 276-277. 


VIII, ANALOGOUS DECISIONS UNDER OTHER STAT- 
UTES LIKEWISE HICHLIGHT THE ERROR EM- 
BODIED IN TIR-615 


Since treble damages under the antitrust 
laws are penal in nature, the decisions of 
the courts and of the Internal Revenue 
Service itself under the Emergency Price 
Control Act of 1942 (50 U.S. CA. app. 925 (e)) 
afford no support for TIR-615. Instead, they 
serve to highlight the error of this ruling, 
and the same is true of the Tax Court rul- 
ings under section 16(b) of the Securities 
Exchange Act of 1934, 15 U.S.C. 78p(b), and 
cases the Walsh-Healey Act, 41 U.S.C. 35 
et seq. : 

(1) As to the OPA cases, as Judge Learned 
Hand noted in Jerry Rossman Corporation 
v. Commissioner, supra, 175 F. 2d at p. 714, 

amended the statute to mitigate 
the treble damage penalty in the case of 
innocent violations. 

Accordingly, it became the rule that a 
taxpayer could deduct payments to the Office 
of Price Administration in settlement of 
charges of price ceiling violations if the 
taxpayer could estabilsh that the overcharge 
had been innocently and unintentionally 
made and not through an unreasonable lack 
of care, National Brass Works v. Commis- 
sioner of Internal Revenue, 9 Cir., 182 F. 2d 
526. If, on the other hand, the taxpayer 
acted purposely, deliberately and knowingly, 
payments to the Administrator in settlement 
of such charges were not deductible, National 
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Brass Works v. Commissioner of Internal 
Revenue, 16 T.C. 1051, affirmed 9 Cir., 205 F: 
2d 104; American Brewery v. U.S., 126 F. 2d 
477 (D. Md. 1954); Nemrow Bros., Inc. v. U.S. 
125 F. 2d 604. 

By the same token here, since TIR-615 
predicates a criminal conspiracy in restraint 
of trade, these OPA rulings would suggest de- 
nial of any deductions. 

In support of TIR-615, the Internal Reve- 
nue Service cites its own ruling in 1943 C.B. 
111, 112-3 to the effect that amounts paid 
pursuant to judgments in favor of consumers 
or tenants (other than the United States) 
in consumer actions under section 205, of 
the Emergency Price Control Act of 1942, and 
amounts paid in compromise of pending or 
contemplated litigation in such`cases, were 
deductible as ordinary and necessary busi- 
ness ex . This attempted distinction 
between actions brought by the sovereign 
and by private parties is at odds with the 
holding of Judge Learned Hand in National 
Outdoor Advertising Bureau v. Helvering. 
supra, 89 F. 2d at p. 881, that there is no 
such distinction. 

In any event the Internal Revenue Service 
ruling permitting a deduction of payments 
in satisfaction of private sults under the 
OPA statutes is inapplicable here, for Con- 
gress has never relaxed the treble damage 
penalties—indeed, it has increased the crim- 
inal sanctions—for violations of the anti- 
trust laws, whereas, at the behest of the 
Administrator, Congress mitigated the pen- 
alties for violation of the Emergency Price 
Control Act, Jerry Rossman Corp. v. Com- 
missioner, supra, 175 F. 2d at p. 714. 

(2) In sharp contrast with TIR-615 are 
the decisions of the Tax Court and the ruling 
of the Internal Revenue Service denying de- 
duction for payments by corporate insiders, 
made by way of restitution for short-swing 
profits gained in violation of section 16(b) 
of the Securities Exchange Act of 1934. 

Unlike the antitrust laws, violations of 
section 16(b) are not punishable either crim- 
inally or by a private treble damage action. 
Instead, section 16(b) merely requires the 
corporate insider to restore profits gained 
from short-swing trading in his corporation's 
stock. Nevertheless, the Tax Court and the 
Internal Revenue Service have consistently 
ruled that such payments by way of resti- 
tution are “in the nature of a penalty” and 
deduction of such payments have been dis- 
allowed because a deduction “would mitigate 
the deterrent effect of the statute and sub- 
vert a sharply defined publie policy." Wil- 
liam F. Davis, Jr., 17 T.C. 549; Robert Lehman, 
T.C. 629, 635; 1952 C.B. 28. 

(3) A further relevant analogy is furnished 
by McGraw-Edison Co. y. U.S., 300 F. 2d 453 
(ct. cls., 1962), a decision written by Mr. 
Justice Reed, now retired from the Supreme 
Court. There the Court held that a tax- 
payer could not deduct as a business expense 
sums paid in compromise of amounts claimed 
by the United States under provisions of & 
Government contract prohibiting the use of 
child labor in its performance. In language 
directly applicable here, Mr. Justice Reed 
said (p. 455): “Deduction of amounts as- 
sessed ag penalties pursuant to specific legis- 
lation virtually always must be treated as 
frustrating ‘sharply defined National or State 
policies’ unless those charged with the ad- 
ministration or interpretation of the statute 
have indicated that deductibility will not 
undercut the governmental punitive pur- 
Pose.” 

By the same token here, I submit, deduc- 
tion of treble damages should not be allowed 
unless “those charged with the administra- 
tion and interpretation of the statute — to 
wit, the Antitrust Division of the Department 


In Lawrence M. Marks, 27 T.C. 464, the 
decision permitted such a deduction only 
where it was doubtful whether there was 
any violation at all. 
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of Justice have indicated that deductibility 

will not undercut the governmental puni- 

tive purpose.” TIR-615 cites no such indica- 
tion from the Department of Justice. In- 

deed, Iam informed that the Antitrust Divi- 

sion has taken a contrary position. 

IX. TIR-615 IS INTERNALLY INCONSISTENT AND 
IT IS INCONSISTENT WITH EFFECTIVE ANTI- 
TRUST ENFORCEMENT . 

TIR-615 is internally inconsistent, as pre- 
vious rulings of the Internal Revenue Service 
hove been inconsistent, with respect to the 
deductibility of fines, damages and counsel 
tees incurred in the unsuccessful defense of 
antitrust actions. 

In 1944 C.B. 93, in the wake of the Heinin- 
gèr Case, supra, the ruling was that legal ex- 
penses incurred by a corporation in defend- 
ing itself and its officers and directors for 
violation of the Sherman Act were deduct- 
ible. 

However, in 1962—2 C.B. 50, that broad 
ruling was modified to render nondeduct- 
ible attorneys’ fees and related legal ex- 
penses paid or incurred in unsuccessfully de- 
fending a prosecution for criminal] violation 
of the Sherman Act. 

Now, TIR-615 would deny a deduction for 
payment of compensatory damages to the 
Federal Government on account of antitrust 
violations but would permit a deduction for 
treble damages which, as we have seen, 
are penal in nature. This ruling is flatly in- 
consistent with the announced principle on 
which it purports to proceed, namely, that if 
the statutory right is “remedial” a deduction 
should be allowed, whereas if the statutory 
remedy is “penal,” no deduction should be 
allowed. 

The obvious unstated reason for denying 
n deduction for damages paid to the Federal 
Government in an action to recover “actual” 

under section 4A of the Clayton 

Act, 15 U.S.C. 15a, is that the Government 

would never be fully compensated if the de- 

fendant were allowed to deduct from its in- 
come tax roughly one-half of the amount 
of the payment. 

However, there is not a scintilla of evidence 
to suggest that Congress intended by allow- 
ing the deduction of “ordinary and necessary 
business expenses” to reduce the “sting” of 
the treble damage penalties previously pre- 
scribed in the antitrust laws. On the con- 
trary. as we have seen, Congress has recently 
evidenced its concern that the penalties for 
antitrust violations may be inadequate 
rather than the reverse. 

Accordingly, and in flat violation of the 
“cardinal principle” that repeals by implica- 
tion of the antitrust laws are not favored 
(U.S. y. Borden Co., 308 US. 188, 198; 
Georgia v. Pennsylvania R. Co., 324 US. 
439. 456-7; California v. Federal Power Com- 
mission, 369 U.S. 482, 485; Silver v. New York 
Stock Exchange, 373 U.S. 341, 357), TIR-615 
would in effect amend the treble damage 
provision in section 4 of the Clayton Act, 15 
U.S.C. 15, by reducing the penalties which 
Congress has prescribed to approximately 
double damages. I respectfully submit that 
to work such a de facto amendment of the 
antitrust laws by an administrative ruling, 
not subject to judicial review, in the teeth 
of the clearly expressed intent of Congress, 
and in the face of a long line of judicial 
decisions to the contrary, is bad law, bad 
public policy, and bad public administra- 
tion. 


I trust and believe that this distinguished 
committee will take whatever action may be 
necessary to correct this serious mistake. 
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Capt. Anthony Meldahl—Riverman 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. KEN HECHLER 


OF WEST VIRGINIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, January 25, 1965 


Mr. HECHLER. Mr. Speaker, when 
the Captain Anthony Meldahl locks and 
dam on the Ohio River are dedicated 
this year, it will recall the fabulous river 
career of a native West Virginian who 
grew up near Parkersburg, W. Va. It 
would take a Mark Twain to describe 
with all the river flavor the many ex- 
periences and exploits of this river cap- 
tain, who has so many relatives and 
admirers in the Huntington, W. Va., area. 
I would like to share with my colleagues 
the following account by Jim Wallen, 
which appeared in the Huntington, W. 
Va., Herald-Advertiser of January 24. 
This article accurately captures the 
spirit of the man after whom the great 
new locks and dam are named, 130 
miles below Huntington on the beauti- 
ful Ohio River: 

Carr. ANTHONY MELDAHT—RIVERMAN 
(By Jim Wallen) = 

The Ohio River produced some mighty 
interesting and colorful steamboatmen dur- 
ing the latter part of the past century and 
the early part of the present one, but few 
have been so notable in as many different 
Ways as was Capt. Anthony (Tony) Meldahl, 
for whom the new, high-lift dam 130 miles 
below Huntington is being named. The 
new structure with its twin locks, to be 
the only lock and dam structure between 
the Greenup Dam and Cincinnati, is now in 
the final stage of construction. The pool 
above it is being raised, and dedication will 
take place early in 1965. 

Since the modern structure is close to 
Captain Meldahl’s later Ohio home, it is 
quite logical the locks and dam should bear 
the name of this notable captain and pilot 
who was, however, a native West Virginian 
who had some close ties to Huntington. 

There were several outstan things 
about Captain Meldahl that are remembered 
on the river today. He was a man of highest 
character, an excellent and dependable pilot 
of some of the finest packet steamers that 
ran between Cincinnati and Pittsburgh, he 
kept a complete and accurate journal of his 
observations on river events for many years, 
and was an able photographer in a day when 
the camera was rarely used by any but the 
few professional photographers who operated 
photograph galleries. 

One of Captain Tony's best known photo- 
graphs among many that are still viewed 
with interest, is that of the handsome, stern- 
wheel packet steamer Queen City passing up 
the Ohio River at the head of Newberry Is- 
land. This view from the West Virginia 
shore was doubtless made from his earlier 
home at Maldahl's Landing, W. Va., at Wash- 
ington Bottom, below Parkersburg, in Wood 
County. 

His later home was the attractive Maple 
Lane Farm, just above Neville, Ohio, where 
the new lock and dam structure has been 
built. It was at Maple Lane that he spent 
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his later life, raised his family, welcomed 
his many friends, and now lies buried. Ma- 
ple Lane Farm is just across the highway, 
U.S. Route 52, from the new dam. 

The Queen City, which Captain Meldahl 
photographed so strikingly, became widely 
known as one of the greatest packets that 
ever ran in the Pittsburgh-Cincinnati trade, 
and it was on this steamer that Captain 
Meldahl did much to achieve his lasting rep- 
utation as a pilot. 

Captain Meldahl stood watch in the pilot- 
house of the Queen City for every one of 
that steamer's trips during the first 10 years 
of its operation, from 1897 to 1907. Those 
were the days when a week’s round trip be- 
tween Cincinnati and Pittsburgh cost $12, 
including meals and stateroom. 

There never were any serious accidents 
with the Queen City under Captain Meldahl'’s 
hand, but in the early spring of 1899 he was 
involved in a terrifying incident aboard her, 
which caused much concern at the time. 

Early on the morning of March 6 the 
Queen was upbound below Kenova, carrying 
her usual heavy trip of freight and a con- 
siderable number of passengers. A cold, 
blustery wind was blowing and the river 
had been rising rapidly as the Queen neared 
the N. & W. Railroad bridge. The river had 
been rising so rapidly, in fact, that it was 
up to a stage of 48 feet, something that Capt. 
Robert R. Agnew and Pilot Meldahl may not 
have realized in the darkness. 

The big steamer was only a couple of hun- 
dred feet below the Kenova Bridge when 
Captain Agnew climbed to the top of the 
pilothouse to check the amount of clearance 
beneath the railroad bridge. As it turned 
out, there wasn’t any clearance. There was 
a splintering crash and Captain Agnew was 
tumbled from his perch, to be mashed down 
into the wreckage by the impact. 

Inside what had been the pilothouse, Pilot 
Meldahl, who had been at the wheel, was 
caught between the big wheel and the front 
of the pllothouse, and at the same time a 
wire line whipped across his neck and held 
him fast. As the pressure increased, how- 
ever, the line snapped freeing the pilot. 

The Queen City proceeded on to Hunting- 
ton, but it was a cold, breezy trip for the 
pilot, for there was little left of the pilot- 
house. 

The kind of man that Tony Meldahl was 
may be indicated to some extent by the deci- 
sive action he took during the great flood 
of 1913. The steamer on which he was pilot 
had to be tied up at Ashland, Ky., as the 
river went beyond floodstage. Concerned 
for the welfare of his family down at Maple 
Lane Farm, and knowing there was only one 
way of getting there, Captain Tony bor- 
rowed the steamer's yawl and set forth, row- 
ing alone down the wide and swift Ohio as 
it swept along, carrying barns, fences, houses, 
huge logs, trees, and driftwood of all kinds. 
He made the 116-mile trip successfully, and 
after the flood had subsided, returned to the 
steamboat with its yawl. 

A niece of Captain Meldahl, Mrs. Harry 
Damron, of Huntington, whose husband is 
a member of the Huntington City Council, 
has the notebook in which her Uncle Tony 
kept his dally journal for the year 1882, when 
he was standing watch on the popular, stern- 
wheel steamer, Emma Graham, running be- 
tween Pittsburgh and Cincinnati. 

The captain noted, among the many daily 
items, that on Thursday, November 16, 1882, 
he had left the boat at Parkersburg “to at- 
tend Julian's wedding.” The previous morn- 
ing, he had recorded, was “beautifully clear” 
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as the steamer passed the village of Reeds- 
ville, Ohio, at dawn. 

His river career must have spanned almost 
a half-century, for by 1878 he had been is- 
sued a license by the Government inspectors 
and was on the sizable steamer W. P. Thomp- 
son, running between Pittsburgh and Cin- 
cinnati, the trade in which he made so many 
hundreds of trips over the years. However, 
he was not always in this trade, for in 1887 
he was on the Harry D. Knox, running be- 
tween Parkersburg and Ravenswood, W. Va. 

In 1890 he was pilot and part owner of the 
stately packet steamer Fashion, again in the 
familiar Pittsburgh-Cincinnati trade. Oth- 
ers of the noted steamboats on which he 
served were the packet Hudson, and the well- 
known, Point Pleasant excursion steamer, 
Homer Smith. 

In 1916 he went aboard the towboat Ca- 
yuga as captain and remained on that steam- 
er until his final illness in 1923. The Cayuga 
towed for the U.S. Army Corps of 
in the Cincinnati and Louisville districts and 
occasionally in the Huntington district. It 
was late in 1922 while this boat was landed 
at Huntington taking on coal that Captain 

Tony came uptown for his last visit to his 
niece, Mrs, Damron, and to have a look at the 
Damrons’ new daughter. 

Captain Meldahl died in a Cincinnati hos- 
pital on January 26, 1923, and from there his 
body was returned to Neville, Ohio, for burial 
near his beloved Maple Lane Farm, with its 
large shade trees and comfortable, white 
frame house. 

At the Damron home, 2627 Third Avenue, 
there are a number of clear photographs of 
the two Meldah! homes at Washington Bot- 
tom in Wood County, W. Va., 114 miles above 
Huntington. The newer one, the one in 

r which young Tony Meldahi grew up, con- 
tinues in use. The older one, built by Tony's 
father, Emil Meldahl, was torn down many 
decades ago. 


There are other photographs of family 
groups and scenes of the surrounding coun- 
Some in all probability, were made 

In telling of the earlier home at Meldahl's 
Landing, W. Va., Mrs. Damron relates that 
there were extensive grape arbors on the 
farm, and that in a steep hillside back of 
the house a large wine cellar had held not 
only casks of wine, but at one time sheltered 
a whole company of Confederate cavalry, 
The stories that are still told about this 
company of southern horsemen suggest that 
they might have been a part of Morgan's 
raiders, from Kentucky, or possibly Albert 
Gallatin Jenkins’ troop of Confederate horse- 
men from southern West Virginia. Morgan’s 
Taiders crossed the river at Buffington’s 
Island, a short distance below there in 1863. 

It is interesting to trace the Meldahl fam- 
ily history as it leads to this part of the 
Ohio Valley. Emil Meldahl came to the Ohio 
Valley from Denmark, where he was a mem- 
ber of a distinguished family engaged in ship- 
building and construction. At the settle- 
ment in Washington Bottom, then a part 
of Virginia, Emil Meldahl married a young 
lady who had come from Lubeck, Germany, 
and settled in Lubeck, W. Va., with her fam- 
ily, whose name was Munchmeyer. The 
Munchmeyers were part of a sizable group 
that had emigrated to this spot in the Ohio 
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Valley, bringing the name of their hometown 
with them. 

Another nearby town is named Vienna, in- 
dicating that groups of both Austrians and 
Germans were influential in the early set- 
tlement of the area. 

Besides Anthony, Mr. and Mrs. Meldahl 
had another son, Alex, who became a pros- 
perous riverside farmer on the banks of the 
Ohio 4½ miles below Vanceburg, Ky., and 
thus established a second Meidahl's Landing, 
this one 70 miles, by river, below Hunting- 
ton. Mrs. Harry Damron (Margaret) grew 
up there, along with her sisters, Mrs. George 
(Carrie) Pancake, also of Huntington; Mrs. 
Tom (Mildred) Burns, Ironton, Ohio; and 
Mrs. E. M. (Katherine) Lunsford, now of 
Hemet, Calif. The beautiful home of Alex 
Meldahl is marked from the riverside by a 
pair of cedar trees. “The old home place is 
still beautiful,” says Mrs. Damron, “and I 
always enjoy looking at it every time I pass 
that way.” 

Mrs. Damron and her sisters will doubtless 
be present at the dedication ceremonies for 
the Capt. Anthony Meldahl Dam in 1965. 
And with them will be the two daughters of 
Capt. Tony Meldahl, who are Mrs. Clinton 
(Vera) Wile, of Felicity, Ohio, and Mrs. John 
(Louise) Carley of Memphis, Tenn. 


HUNTINGTONIANS INTERESTED 


Other Huntingtonians having more than a 
passing interest in the naming of the Meldahl 
Dam are Wallace S. King, Jr., of 1022 West 
Second Street, and Mrs. Edwin J. Humphrey 
of 2115 Wiltshire Boulevard. Their grand- 
father, Capt. Edmund B. Cooper, had his 
home on a 60-acre farm adjoining the upper 
side of the original Meldahl homestead at 
Washington Bottom, in Wood County, W. Va. 
Another grandson of Capt, Edmund Cooper 
is James Edward Wallace, a former Hunt- 
ingtonian who now lives in Logan. 

Not only were Captain Cooper and Captain 
Meldahl next door neighbors for a time, but 
they were also close friends and later part- 
ners in the ownership of some large and 
popular packet steamers. 

The two captains not only held Joint own- 
ership in the Fashion, which was lost at Man- 
chester Island in June of 1890, but also stood 
watch together as pilot and captain on others 
of the well-known upper Ohio steamboats of 
the eighties and nineties, including the W. P. 
Thompson and Emma Graham. 

Mr. King has an 1879 freight book of the 
steamer Sallie Cooper, which Captain 
owned and operated in the local trades below 
Parkersburg. In 1881 Captain Cooper had 
the steamer Sonoma in the Parkersburg- 
Belville, W. Va., trade, but graduated to mas- 
ter of the big General Pike in 1886, and was 
master and part owner of the Andes, run- 
ning between Wheeling and Cincinnati, in 
the late elghties and early nineties. 


RECORD OFFICE AT THE CAPITOL 


An office for the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD, 
with Mr. Raymond F. Noyes in ; 4s lo- 
cated in room H-112, House wing, or- 
ders will be received for subscriptions to the 
Recorp at $1.50 per month or for single 
copies at 1 cent for eight pages (minimum 
charge of 3 cents). Also, orders from Mem- 
bers of Congress to purchase reprints from 
the Recorp should be processed through this 
office. 
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LAWS RELATIVE TO THE PRINTING OF 

DOCUMENTS 


Either House may order the printing of a 
document not already provided for by law, 
but only when the same shall be accompa- 
nied by an estimate from the Public Printer 
as to the probable cost thereof. Any execu- 
tive department, bureau, board or independ- 
ent office of the Government submitting re- 
ports or documents in response to inquiries 
from Congress shall submit therewith an 
estimate of the probable cost of printing the 
usual number, Nothing in this section re- 
lating to estimates shall apply to reports or 
documents not exceeding 50 pages (U.S. 
Code, title 44, sec. 140, p. 1938). 

Resolutions for printing extra copies, when 
presented to either House, shall be referred 
immediately to the Committee on House 
Administration of the House of Represonta- 
tives or the Committee on Rules and Admin- 
istration of the Senate; who, in making their 
report, shall give the probable cost of the 
proposed printing upon the estimate of the 
Public Printer, and no extra copies shall be 
printed before such committee has reported 
(U.S. Code, title 44, sec. 133, p. 1937). 


GOVERNMENT. PUBLICATIONS FOR SALE 


Additional copies of Government publica- 
tions are offered for sale to the public by the 
Superintendent of Documents, Government 
Printing Office, Washington 25, D.C., at cost 
thereof as determined by the Public Printer 
plus 50 percent: Provided, That a discount of 
not to exceed 25 percent may be allowed to 
authorized bookdealers and quantity pur- 
chasers, but such printing shall not inter- 
Tere with the prompt execution of work for 
the Government. The Superintendent of 
Documents shall prescribe the terms and 
conditions under which he may authorize 


the resale of Government publications by 


bookdealers, and he may designate any Gov- 
ernment officer his agent for the sale of Gov- 
ernment publications under such regulations 
as shall be agreed upon by the Superintend- 
ent of Documents and the head of the re- 
spective department or establishment of the 
Government (U.S. Code, title 44, sec. 72a, 
Supp. 2). 


PRINTING OF CONGRESSIONAL RECORD 
EXTRACTS 


It shall be lawful for the Public Printer 
to print and deliver upon the order of any 
Senator, Representative, or Delegate, extracts 
from the CONGRESSIONAL Recorp, the person 
ordering the same paying the cost thereof 
(U.S. Code, title 44, sec. 185, p. 1942). 


CONGRESSIONAL DIRECTORY - 

The Public Printer, under the direction of 
the Joint Committee on Printing, may print 
for sale, at a price sufficient to reimburse the 
expenses of such printing, the current Con- 
gressional Directory. No sale shall be made 
on credit (U.S. Code, title 44, sec. 150, p- 
1939). 


CHANGE OF RESIDENCE 
Senators, Representatives, and Delegates 
who have changed their residences will please 
give information thereof to the Government 
Printing Office, that their addresses may be 
correctly given in the Recorp. 
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Senator A. S. Mike Monroney Presents 
Important Address “The SST—A Bird 
for All Nations,” to Aero Club Mem- 
bers and Guests 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JENNINGS RANDOLPH 


OF WEST VIRGINIA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Tuesday, January 26, 1965 


Mr. RANDOLPH. Mr. President, a 
friend and colleague, Senator A. S. 
Mrke Monroney, has been hospitalized 
at Walter Reed Hospital with a virus in- 
fection and a bad case of laryngitis. He 
was to have delivered a speech today at 
the Aero Club of Washington. The ad- 
dress was given in excellent fashion by 
Mr. John Burzio, staff attorney on the 
Aviation Subcommittee of the Senate 
Commerce Committee. 

I was privileged to be present as a 
guest of the officers of Lake Central Air- 
lines, one of the local service carriers 
providing scheduled flights to several 
West Virginia cities. It is of interest 
to the constituency I represent to note 
that Lloyd Hartman, president of Lake 
Central, has just been elected chairman 
of the Association of Local Transport 
Airlines. ALTA is composed of 21 local 
airlines operating throughout the United 
States and our territories. 

Mr. President, Senator Monroney has 
been involved in so much legislation af- 
fecting aviation he is known as “Mr. Avi- 
ation.” He serves as chairman of the 
Commerce Aviation Subcommittee and 
in 1958 was author of the Federal Avia- 
tion Act, which established the FAA and 
provided unified and independent con- 
trol of air traffic and airspace for both 
civil and military aviation. In 1961 Sen- 
ator Monroney received the Wright 
Brothers Memorial Trophy given by the 
Aero Club and in 1964 his contribution to 
the scheduled airline industry earned 
him the Tony Jannus Award. 

Mr. President, I request unanimous 
consent that Senator MONRONEY’S re- 
marks “The SST—A Bird for all Nations” 
be placed in the Appendix of the RECORD, 

There being no objection, the address 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

THE SST—A BIRD FOR ALL NATIONS 

I haye always been an advocate of building 
airplanes—the more the better. And the air- 
craft manufacturers in the United States 
have always built the finest aircraft in the 
skies. Whenever the military or the airlines 
sald we needed a new type of plane, Ameri- 
can ingenuity and technology provided it. 

But I must conféss that at the conclusion 
of hearings before the Senate Aviation Sub- 
committee on the development of a U.S. SST 
in October of 1963, I thought perhaps we 
were expecting too much too soon from our 
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manufacturers. After 6 months of sonic 
boom testing in my hometown during 1964, 
I was even more pessimistic. The booms 
bombarded my constituents and my con- 
stituents sonic boomed me. 

I am happy to report, however, that after 
an extensive review of developments and im- 
provements in the state of the art during the 
last year, my gloom has been dispelled. I am 
now more enthusiastic and optimistic about 
the SST than ever before, 

I talked to the engineers and scientists who 
designed and built supersonic aircraft now 
being tested and flown. Ten days ago, I 
talked to the test pilots who have been flying 
these planes. I saw the colored movies on 
sound film of takeoffs and landings. And I 
talked to the executives of the companies 
who make the decision whether to risk many 
millions of dollars of their stockholders’ 
funds in the development of a commercial 
SST. 

These highly competent teams of engineers, 
scientists and management have solved vir- 
tually every technical difficulty which con- 
cerned me only a year and half ago. Work- 
ing with titanium is no longer a black art. 
Recent announcements by scientists give us 
every reason to hope there may be an alleyi- 
ation to the sonic boom problem within 
reach. 

Iam convinced that it is now time to get 
our SST off paper and off the drawing board. 
We now have available our own supersonic 
test bed—the XB-70. We will probably see 
it fly at mach 3 no later than April 1. The 
XB-70 will be able to give us invaluable 
information on the characteristics and effects 
of mach 3 flight. 

The pilots who have flown the XB~70 so far 
are enthusiastic. Of course, this is not the 
SST and it was never designed as a trans- 
port. The XB-70's old nickname, “Savior,”— 
and I am sure you have heard the irreverent 
story behind that nickname—is no longer 
cogent. This bird now is more like John 
the Baptist; it can lead the way into a new 
era of flight. 

Iam convinced that the use of the XB-70 
for a test bed can result in savings on both 
development and construction costs for the 
commercial SST. One model of the XB-70 
is already flying and a second is nearly com- 
pleted. We perhaps will need a third to com- 
plete the research that is required. What the 
XB-70 can tell us about titanium already 
has added a great deal and can add much 
more to our fund of aeronatical knowledge. 

Based on economic studies recently made, 
the SST’s being designed in this country will 
not only break the sound barrier, but will 
also break alltime earnings records for the 
airlines. I am convinced we can build an 
aircraft that will land and lift off as easily 
as our present subsonic transports and with 
sound levels as low as our present 70778, 
DC-8’s, etc. We can produce a bird that 
will land as gently as a dove—both on the 
balance sheets and on the runways. 

We cannot ignore the race that exists be- 
tween our aeronautical industry and the 
combined forces of Britain and France now 
working on the Concorde, but we can be 
confident that if we proceed in good order, 
the race will be comparable to matching 
a plowhorse against Kelso. With the XB-70 
as a test bed, we can have at least 2 years’ 
experience flying mach 3 before the British 
and French begin flight testing the Concorde, 


an airplane that may be obsolete before it 
is born. 

There is only one obstacle remaining—the 
lack of a firm commitment by the U.S. 
Government, The decision last year to make 
more studies, do more research and im- 
prove designs was right. The progress made 
during the last year is the best evidence of 
that. It would have been a grave error to 
have gone ahead at that time on the course 
that had been charted. 

Those in Government participating in this 
project have not been inactive. The Com- 
merce Department has been making inten- 
sive studies on the economics of this plane 
and studying financing plans which would 
be workable and acceptable to Government 
and industry. The McNamara Committee, 
composed of the able Secretary of Defense, 
other Cabinet members and other very com- 
petent Government officials, is giving its 
concentrated attention to the SST. Those 
of us in Congress interested in aviation have 
been constantly seeking new approaches and 
ways to resolye the impasse between Gov- 
ernment and industry on financing arrange- 
ments. 

I have spent a lot of time worrying and 
thinking about this plane. I have known all 
along that it should and must be built. The 
United States must maintain its leadership 
in aviation, We must continue to bulld the 
best, the safest, and the fastest aircraft in 
the world—and it must have growth capa- 
bility. It is important to us as a nation— 
important to our domestic economy and im- 
portant to our position in foreign affairs as 
the mightiest nation on the earth. 

We in Government have been slow to rec- 
ognize the full significance of this. We did 
recognize it in the field of communications 
when we launched the Communications Sat- 
ellite Corp, We recognized it in the 
field of space when we launched our vast 
space program and devoted it to peaceful 
purposes. But we have partially defaulted 
in the field of transportation. In our chang- 
ing world of rapidly advancing technology 
and soaring costs we are Just coming to real- 
ize that some tasks are of such enormity 
that the Nation through its Government 
must share the responsibilities in advanc- 
ing the state of the art. It is the cost of 
progress. In the long run the cost of abdi- 
cating such responsibilities greatly out- 
weighs the costs of meeting them. The over- 
all impact on our economy, our balance of 
trade, our employment and our with 
other nations because of these defaults, 1s 
beyond estimation. 

The most modern ocean-going fleets do 
not fly the U.S. flag. The best commercial 
fishing vessels are not built in this country. 
The fastest, smoothest trains in the world 
do not run on U.S, roadbeds. 

Other technological contests exist. ‘You 
can get into an argument almost any time, 
anywhere, in this country over the relative 
merits of U.S. versus foreign-bullt small 
automobiles, The arguments are almost al- 
ways started by the owners of Volkswagons, 
Fiats, or Renaults. Small automobile en- 
thuslasm seems to be the mania of the Amer- 
icans who own the foreign-made models. 
We can’t afford to be smug or complacent in 
any field of endeavor. 

I have traveled some 35,000 miles since 
Thanksgiving, mostly abroad. I have fown 
on many airlines of the world. It has given 
me the greatest sense of pride and security 
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to fly into Saigon on a 707, Tokyo to Hono- 
lulu on a DC-8, to see DC-3's flying into the 
deepest parts of Latin America, to see 7278 
running shuttle service in Japan. 

These shining, silver-winger machines are 
often our best ambassadors and the most 
graphic symbols of our might, our wealth, 
and above all our record of always adyanc- 
ing the frontiers of aeronautical science. 

The latest available estimates show that 
if the United States does not build an SST, 
our balance of trade would be adversely af- 
fected to the tune of almost 610 billion. A 
default by the United States at this stage 
would fit in perfectly with General De 
Gaulle’s dream of transferring our gold 
hoard at Fort Knox wholesale to the Paris 
mint. The number of jobs avallable in the 
US, alreraft industry would be reduced by 
at least 25,000, and employment in related 
areas of the U.S. economy would compound 
this problem. Considering the indirect ef- 
fects on related industries, failure to go 
ahead with an SST would probably chokeoff 
375.000 job opportunities a year over a pe- 
riod of years, and our airline profits would 
suffer, probably to the tune of a billion dol- 
lars a year less by the year 1980. 

In broader terms we could lose our tech- 
nological superiority and invaluable skills, 
If history repeats itself, we would lose the 
spill-out which past advances in science have 
given to the U.S. economy. We would have 
a second-class air transportation system, just 
as we now have a second-class merchant ma- 
rine and second-class railroads. And we 
would be well on our way, in the opinion of 
other countries, to being a second-class na- 
tion as the other countries of the world sur- 
passed us tn industrial technology, scientific 
and productive capabilities. 

What we must do now—you In industry 
and we in Government—is decide on a mu- 
tually acceptable approach and get on with 
the business of building our SST. We must 
talk with each other and discuss frankly our 
ideas to discover those which are alike and 
those which are divergent. I have concluded 
in my own mind that we must build an 
SST—the best one the state of the art will 
permit. I want to tell you my own personal 
ideas on what I think the proper approach 
should be. I reiterate, I speak only for my- 
self, one Senator. And there are some 99 
other prima donnas—I said other—in the 
US, Senate. 

The development of an SST is a national 
program. When I speak of development, I 
mean the design, engineering, construction 
and testing of experimental prototypes—soft 
tooled and hand-knit. For until we fly and 
test our peaper theories in the air, we will not 
have the knowledge upon which to make an 
intelligent decision with respect to produc- 
tion—neither the Government, which will 
be investing taxpayers’ dollars, nor the 
manufacturers or the airlines, who will risk 
stockholders’ equities, 

We must proceed without delay—pru- 
Gently, but deliberately—to test our ideas, 
to refine them, to improve them so that we 
will arrive at a safe and economical aircraft, 
We no longer face the spur of earlier de- 
liveries by foreign competition, which added 
& sense of urgency to the program in 1963, 
I believe the best way to do this is to build 
both of the competing prototypes and two 
copies of each. We have two existing con- 
cepts to be tested. One airframe prototype 
would be complex, but offers the advantages 
of flexibility. This is the variable sweep- 
wing design proposed by the Boeing Co. 
The other prototype would perhaps not be 
as ficxible, but would offer the advantages 
of simplicity and time-tested design. This 
is the swept back fixed-wing on double Delta 
design proposed by the Lockheed Co. 

Seldom in the development of new air- 
craft have such diverse designs been pro- 
posed. Both designs offer great promise. 
But until they are built and flown, we cannot 
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know whether the promises will come true. 
In a project as complicated as the SST where 
the tinest refinement can mean the differ- 
ence in economic success or fallure—where 
the addition of 1,000 pounds of payload or 
an extra 300 miles spells. profit or loss—we 
cannot afford now to make a 1 billion dol- 
lar decision on insufficient information. Al- 
though the development costs are enormous 
and competing prototypes would add to the 
cost, this is one situation where the old adage 
“penny wise and pound foolish” applies, 

Speaking of decisions based on insufficient 
information, we have already noted regret- 
fully one or two goofs during the process of 
geting ready for the big decision to go ahead. 
For instance, sonic boom tests were sched- 
uled last year over a metropolitan ares in 
Oklahoma to obtain the reaction of citizens 
to these noises. Then the cart was placed 
squarely before the horse by scheduling sonic 
boom studies in the desert of New Mexico to 
obtain more precise data on what happened 
structurally to the homes of Oklahoma citi- 
zens, It may be that the human eardrum 
will tolerate more boom than ordinary win- 
dow glass. .The FAA should have had better 
data on sonic boom structural effects before 
it launched its Oklahoma experiment to ob- 
tain data on human effects. 

Actually, the competing prototype ap- 
proach could result in only minor added 
program costs, plus a much more economical 
aircraft, which in the long run would be 
more profitable to the airlines and which 
would assure a quicker and surer recoupment 
of Government investment. 

A computer analysis of added cost for com- 
peting airframe prototypes shows that added 
cost through 100 hours of testing would be 
about 98 percent greater. But through cer- 
tification, this would raise costs only 49 per- 
cent. The added cost for production of 200 
units would be not quite 10 percent greater. 
The increase in airplane total operating costs 
over a 15-year period would only be 1.4 per- 
cent greater. When you stack the possibili- 
ties of obtaining a much safer and a more 
profitable plane against only 1.4 percent 
added cost spread over 15 years, I believe 
we would save money in the long run by 
spending a little extra now and letting com- 
petition do the rest. 

The figures I have seen lead me to believe 
we can build and test four airframe proto- 
types—two of each design, including en- 
gines—for about $1.2 billion. The engine, 
if one estimate prevails, costs $400 million 
of this amount. The outlay on appropria- 
tions would be spread over a 5-year period, 
so that we would not need to fund the total 
cost in any one year. Thus, the funding 
requirements would be about $250 million 
a year. The willingness and ability of the 
manufacturers to share this cost with the 
Government should be a consideration. I 
think it would be in thelr Interest to do 
so. But prudent management could not al- 
low, and the Government should not expect, 
them to bear the proportion envisaged a 
year and a half ago. If need be, the Gov- 
ernment should pay for all development 
costs through the stage at which an intel- 
ligent decision can be made with the help 
of the airlines (the final buyer) on produc- 
tion. 

The idea of Government funding for deyel- 
oping of technological improvement with 
commercial benefits for private companies 
should not frighten anyone or even come 
as a surprise. There are many past prece- 
dents. Back in 1844, the Treasury Depart- 
ment subsidized the bullding of trial lines 
for the Morse telegraph, The State Depart- 
ment funded the building of a transoceanic 
cable between Newfoundland and Treland in 
1857. We gave millions of acres of public 
land to the transcontinental railroads after 
the Civil War. In more recent times the 
Maritime Administration has funded the 
development and operation of the nuclear 
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ship Savannah. Since the early days of 
aviation, the Government has funded the 
airlines through mail payments and direct 
subsidy. z 

Only yesterday the President, In his budget 
message, asked for funds to study the de- 
velopment of a high-speed express train 
from Boston to New York. This could be 
a $2 billion project in itself. The Congress 
has appropriated funds for mass transit 
systems. All these projects provide commer- 
cial benefits to private companies, but are 
also in the national interest and for the 
benefit of the public. 

Some provision must be made for the re- 
coupment of the Government's investment. 
I do not think it is necessary at this time 
to work out a detailed plan, because again 
we do not have sufficient knowledge about 
what the end product will be. 

But the economics of the plane must be 
designed so that there will be eventual re- 
coupment over a period of years. Of course, 
if the decision is made not to go into pro- 
duction, the question is moot anyway. I 
am confident this will not happen. 

Therefore, discussion should continue dur- 
ing the development period as to the most 
practical way to repay the Government. 

I believe that some means can be devised 
where the Government—the taxpayers at 
large—would bear the loss if production fell 
short and where the taxpayers would share 
in profits or revenues if sales exceed a yet 
undetermined break-even factor. In any 
event, taxpayers would benefit in the long 
run. The program should not flounder now, 
though, simply because a proper formula 
has not been agreed upon. 

Since the Government will bear virtually 
all the development cost and be responsible 
for the procurement of the prototypes, it 
must have a voice in the crucial decisions 
to be made. Because this is a national pro- 
gram of immense proportion, these decisions 
must be made by the highest officials of the 
Government. 

And since the program cuts across many 
segments of our national interest, the deci- 
sions must be made by a representative 
group of Government leaders. The Presi- 
dent's appointment of the Cabinet level 
committee, headed up by Secretary McNa- 
mara, was a wise move. Much of the progress 
made in the past year ls directly attributable 
to the fine efforts of this committee. With a 
cross section of our top leaders working on 
the program, the proper decisions are as- 
sured. A committee of this type is necessary 
to make the broad decisions inherent in a 
national program. Such a committee serves 
essentially the same functions as a board 
of directors for a corporation. 

There must, of course, be other Govern- 
ment officials to execute the broad decisions 
and supervise the details of the program. 
I personally (again) feel that some way 
must be worked out to insure the fullest 
active participation of the other aircraft 
manufacturers and the airlines, who will be 
the purchasers. The most tragic mistake 
we could make would be to establish a Gov- 
ernment procurement offeer as czar of the 
program and come up with a plane he Likes, 
but one the airlines will not buy, or long 
distance travelers will not use. 

It is at this stage—the detail design of 
the plane—that Government should fade 
into the shadows and private enterprise as- 
sume responsibility. Adequate provision 
must necessarily be made to insure against 
waste and exorbitant cost. But with com- 
peting prototypes, we necd haye no fear 
about inefficiency or poor effort on the part 
of manufacturers or airlines. 

I understand that the Commerce Depart- 
ment is working on a plan which would per- 
mit the full engagement of private manage- 
ment working in cooperation with Govern- 
ment project supervisors. This is a vital 
essential to the success of this program. 
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The manufacturers and the airlines must 


plane cannot become deeply involved in its 
detailed design or designate the selection. 

As we must avoid arbitrary decisions by a 
government czar, we must also avoid de- 
tailed decisions by a committee of too many 
cooks. This is an area where Government 
and industry must sit down together and 
find a workable approach—and I might add 
one with sufficient flexibility to permit 
change as the program progresses. This may 
require full- or part-time assignment of alr- 
line officials to work directly with Govern- 
ment officials responsible for the execution 
of the I am sure the details of 
delegation of authority and responsibility 
can be agreed upon once the funding im- 
passe is resolved. 

In addition to being a national program, 
the development of SST prototypes must be 
an all-industry project. Just as the financ- 
ing is beyond the capacity of any one com- 
pany, so are the solutions of technological 
problems. The best research and design 
teams from all the major aircraft manu- 
facturers interested in the program must be 
used. This could be achieved through prime 
contracts awarded to developers of the two 
competing designs with substantial subcon- 
tracts being let by them to other major 
manufacturers. I have talked with repre- 
sentatives of the companies involved and 
feel they would welcome this type of ap- 
proach. Not only would we be assured of 
the best knowledge and skill available, but 
we would also temper opposition to the pro- 
gram by those who oppose what they call 
monopolies at Federal expense. 

In this connection the most recent studies 
on market potential are much more opti- 
mistic than in 1963. Then, we talked about 
a market for 200 of our SST’s. One of the 
manufacturers now conservatively estimates 
the market at 400. Other studies being made 
indicate the market through 1980 to be as 
large as 600, with an additional 400 needed 
by 1985 and another 500 by 1990. This is a 
total market through 1990 of 1,500 airplanes. 
‘This bird, if it is as good as I think it will 
be, will rival the venerable DC-3. 

With a market potential this large, we 
don’t need to worry about monopolies. There 
would be plenty of room for production of 
two or even three competing U.S. SST de- 
signs. The projections on revenue pas- 
senger-miles by 1980 and 1990 are fantastic. 

L believe the, airline managements, who 
plan ahead for only 2 to 5 years, must take 
a longer look at the future and get some 
of the optimism and enthusiasm which we 
senior citizens, I mean senior Senators, on 
Capitol Hill have. Often we spend so much 
time looking backward we don't realize we 
have made progress until it knocks us down. 

Aviation progress has been remarkable. 
Sixty-one years ago the Wright brothers 
made the first - flight, This mo- 
mentous flight covered 120 feet. The fuse- 
lage on the domestic version of the Lock- 
heed SST is over twice that distance. I think 
we are just now to build airplanes. 
There will be a continual need for short- 
haul, intercity aircraft. 

The SST will satisfy for 20 years to come 
our long-haul and intercontinental flights 
needs. We are just now building the stable 
of different types of airplanes we need—de- 
signed for specific missions. 

Some of our military people are beginning 
to take off their blinders and recognize the 
urgent need for a new manned supersonic 
bomber, When they see what the new en- 
gine for the SST is capable of, they will be 
crying for a new bomber. We must, I re- 
peat must, build a supersonic bomber. As a 
cornfield engineer, I believe the new bomber 
and our commercial SST can utilize a com- 
mon engine, even though the- boys in blue 
shout their opposition to any such mundane 
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thing as a powerplant designed for civilian 
use. But when the engine for the SST is 
ready for production, I will wager that the 
idea of building it into an Air Force super- 
sonic bomber will suddenly become an exam- 
ple of Air Force wisdom—as was the Lock- 
heed C-141. 

These comments I have made today and 
the approach I have suggested are necessarily 
broad and unspecific. Many of the specifics 
must be filled in later on. 

I would welcome your comments on it and 
any potshots you care to take. Now is the 
time for us to get together across the table, 
maybe pound on it a bit, and discuss our 
problems and our dreams. 

Asin the song from “Damn Yankee,” 
“You gotta have heart,” and let’s make the 
start, 
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EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CATHERINE MAY 


OF WASHINGTON 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, January 26, 1965 


Mrs. MAY. Mr. Speaker, my former 
colleague, Representative Walt Horan, 
called to my attention a very fine tribute 
to a man who has been both friend and 
physician to many former and present 
Members of Congress. I am speaking of 
Dr. George W. Calver. 

As Walt Horan said when he auto- 
graphed a picture for Dr. Calver: 

Since 1928 Dr. Calver has lengthened the 
lives and increased the effectiveness of Mem- 
bers of the Congress. No greater service ex- 
ists to the legislative branch. 


Both Walt and I thought that this 
long-overdue tribute to an outstanding 
public servant deserved being placed in 
the Rxconp: 

[From the Courier of George W: 
University Hospital, fall 1964] 
OAPITOL PHYSICIAN 


In most cases, if you want an appointment 
with Dr. George W. Calver, you must first get 
elected to Congress. The reason for this is 
simple. Dr. Calver is the physician to 


didn't always have a physician, 
but when it did get one it was Dr. Calver, a 


In 1928 three Congressman collapsed in a 
single month. One died in his office after 
being without medical attention for 2 hours 
because there was no physician in the House 
or Senate. Soon after this incident, Nicholas 
Longworth, then the Speaker of the House, 
asked the Navy to assign its 41-year-old 
lieutenant commander at the naval dis- 
pensary in Washington to be in attendance 
for the sessions of Congress. Three years 
later, in 1931, Congress passed special legis- 
lation prohibiting Dr. Calver's transfer until 
otherwise provided by law. In this way Dr. 
Calver became the first—and only—Capitol 
physician. 

As the physician to the Nation's lawmak- 
ers, his working environment is different 
from other doctors. Usually his day at Con- 
gress begins at noon when Congress convenes 
and ends at five when it adjourns—6 days a 
week. With rounds at Bethesda Naval Hos- 
pital and the supervision of two laboratories 
at the hospital, Dr. Calver's day often starts 
at 9 in the morning and finishes 10 at night. 
However, during filibusters, Dr. Calver main- 
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tains a vigil around the clock. On a mo- 
ment's notice appointments are broken be- 
cause of rollcalls and other urgent matters 
concerning his congressional patients. 

“By and large I deal with the major occu- 
pational hazard of Congress,” says Dr. Calver. 
“I deal with nervous tension.” 

“Senators and Representatives are exposed 
to too much eating, too much talking, too 
much writing, and too many pressures from 
their constituents. 

“As I meet new Members of Congress I 
give them all the same advice. Give 5 per- 
cent of your time to keeping well, and you 
won't have to spend 100 percent of your 
time getting over being sick,” 

The 77-year-old physician takes his own 
advice. Each day he does 10 minutes of 
sitting-up exercises and goes for walks with 
his dog. As often as possible he works in 
his large garden and in his hobby shop. The 
gym in the New House Office Building was 
opened in 1935 largely through the efforts 
of Dr. Calver and a Representative from New 
York. 

Many years ago, Dr. Calver prescribed long 
walks before breakfast for a freshman Sen- 
ator who needed relief from the tensions of 
his hectic life. The advice was well taken 
because the Senator, Harry S. Truman, has 
made early morning walks a lifelong habit. 

Dr. Calver performs various scientific tests 
on all new Congressmen, which he feels are 
useful and necessary, but his real goal is to 
make friends. 

“A newly elected Congressman comes to 
Washington from his district or State on the 
heels of and a sense of importance, 
only to learn that he is on the bottom of the 
pile in Congress. Very often the best pre- 
scription for this letdown is a friend.” 

Dr. Calver is just such a friend. As a na- 
tive of Washington, D.O., he is free of sec- 
tional interests, and as a District of Columbia 
resident he has never voted until this year or 
belonged to a political party. Because of this 
he has been able to give dispassionate solace 
to all Members of Congress. As he points 
out, “to me there's no difference between a 
Republican bellyache and Democratic belly- 
ache.“ 

So many have taken Dr. Calver into their 
confidence that a saying exists on Capitol 
Hill, “If Doc Calver ever opened up, there 
wouldn't be anything sacred left in Wash- 
ington.” Getting him to discuss the frus- 
trations, complaints, or confessions of his 
illustrious patients, living or dead, is impos- 
sible. Anyone who persists gets walked over 
to a sign on his office wall which reads, “No 
talkee, no tellee, no catchee hellee.“ 

Dr. Calver’s office, unlike most physicians’ 
offices, is an organized clutter of printed 
proverbs, stuffed fish, autographed pictures 
of Presidents and Congressmen, statues, 
awards, certificates, and cartoons. Among 
the memorabilia on the mantel of his cavern- 
ous Office is a Japanese god of health, a min- 
lature rocking chair made from the wood of 
a Washington elm, and two signed photo- 
graphs—one from the late President Kennedy 
and another from President Johnson, both 
former patlonts during their Senate and 
House days. On a nearby wall is an editorial 
cartoon from the Washington Star comment- 
ing on the time Dr. Calver caused the Senate 
to be recessed for 10 days. During censorship 
proceedings against the late Senator Me- 
Carthy, Dr. Calver pointed out to Vice Presl- 
dent Nixon that the Senator could not be 
tried in absentia, Dr. Calver had placed the 
Senator in the hospital from an illness just 
prior to the procecdings. 

Aside from the gallery of signed pictures 
from prominent public figures, a visitor to 
Dr. Calver’s office notices an unusual desk 
and an unusual chair. The massive wooden 
desk that Dr. Calver sits at was issucd to 
Congressmen at the turn of the century: 
There are very few to be seen today, The 
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chair beyond his desk is an old dentist chair 
that Dr. Calver uses for eye examinations. 
Not all the people that Dr. Calver treats 


first-aid station—and two naval doctors as- 
signed to his office also meet the emergency 
medical needs of tourists in the Capitol Hill 
buildings. Last year he and his staff had 
45,000 patient visits. This is higher than 
past years,” Dr. Calver points out. “Many 
more tourists visited the Capitol on the way 
to and from the New York World's Fair, so 
of course the number of people becoming ill 
Dr. Calver saw about 80 patients 


The Capitol physician has no immediate 
plans for retiring and certainly shows no 
signs of slowing down, Dr. Calver graduated 
from the George Washington University, 
completed his medical education at GWU 
and after his residency at Providence Hos- 
pital in Washington in 1913, entered the 
Navy. His Navy medical career took him to 
many places in the Far East and several 
Navy medical centers in the United States. 
Dr. Calver was the senior medical officer of 
the U.S.S. Henderson sailing through the 
West Indies, Panama Canal, the Philippines 
and to China prior to his assignment at 
the Naval Dispensary in Washington in 1927. 
In 1928 he was assigned to the Capitol. By 
1945 he had been promoted to the rank of 
rear admiral. In 1947 he was placed on the 
retired list after 33 years of service but con- 
tinued on active duty status to make his 
Place on the active list available for another 
officer. 

Dr. Calver has had a long and distin- 
guished medical career. As he suggests, 
“Iye been concerned with keeping men 
healthy and working at their important re- 
sponsibilities, This has been very satisfy- 
ing to me.“ 


Religious Heritage of America” Ad- 
dress by Hon. Brooks Hays 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. GEORGE McGOVERN 


OF SOUTH DAKOTA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Tuesday, January 26, 1965 


Mr. McGOVERN. Mr. President, 
shortly before Hon. Brooks Hays left the 
White House, where he distinguished 
himself as a special assistant to the 
President, he presented a memorable 
address to the Awards Dinner of the 
14th Annual Pilgrimage of the Religious 
Heritage of America. 

As a former colleague in the House of 
Representatives and as director of the 
food-for-peace program, I came to know 
and admire Brooks Hays. 

Following some of the sparkling Hays 
humor, he delivered an inspiring state- 
ment of our spiritual heritage. I ask 
unanimous consent to have the text of 
his address printed in the Appendix of 
the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the address 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 
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ADDRESS BY THE HONORABLE Brooxs HAYS AT 
THE AWARDS DINNER OF THE 14TH ANNUAL 


President Johnson has asked me to say to 
you that, first, he is greatly pleased that 
his suggestion that was made at the Presi- 
dential prayer breakfast—the annual meet- 
ing sponsored by the International Christian 
Leadership—has the approval of Dr. Sizoo and 
the other distinguished leaders in this great 
movement, the Religious Heritage of Ameri- 
ca, Inc. Further, that he would be gratified 
if churchmen of all faiths throughout the 
country acting exclusively through private 
organizations would support the idea of a 
religious freedom center in Washington. It 
would symbolize our faith in God and our 
determination to maintain the Nation's 
spiritual and religious foundations. The 
President believes that a building of this 
kind, constructed in this way, would not only 
stand as a symbol of religious freedom but 
would also provide a practical facility for 
prayer and a place of voluntary assembly 
for those who were concerned that our re- 
ligious traditions be maintained and utilized 
in the struggle for righteousness and peace. 

I know that I am speaking to the saints 
and not the sinners, that I should not ex- 
hort the saints. As a matter of fact, I sup- 
pose that even sinners shouldn't suffer ex- 
hortations from me, but I do have some 
thoughts to leave with you on this very 
important occasion because of this announce- 
ment by the President and with the things 
that have happened already in this pilgrim- 
age it is apparent that we are ready to do 
something that has never been done before 
in the long history of the Republic. We are 
involved in the life of the Nation—in the 
affairs of the Commonwealth which is an 
im t part of our parish. We have de- 
rived as individuals, great benefactions and 
great blessings from the State, and a sense 
of obligation alone should inspire us to make 
exertions in the political realm that we 
might have a righteous State and that the 
elements of justice and decency in political 
affairs be strengthened. Now the truce that 
Edmund Burke asked the church to main- 
tain, I think should be maintained today 
and his injunction perhaps was a wise one 
for those in our times. It is not too much 
to expect that we find in the shelter of the 
church the solace and the comfort that all 
men and women seek, and since my life has 
been spent in politics, I can say that in the 
buffetings that are inevitable, in the politi- 
cal career, one requires this solace. It has 
nothing to do with moral issues and is not 
the exclusive function of the church for the 
church has a contribution to make in the 
reconciling of issues on a moral basis. The 
shelter and the truce can be maintained 
without abandoning our prophetic service. 
We have never believed that the concept of 
& wall of separation should imply that poli- 
tics and religion are to be unrelated. In 
the American scene they are interdependent. 
To be impregnable the wall need not be im- 
penetrable. There must be a commerce in 
ideas between these two great areas of life— 
religion and politics—and Burke I am sure, 
were he with us today, would agree with 
what I have said. Surely we agree that Re- 
publicans and Democrats, liberals and con- 
servatives, may find in church life a con- 
geniality and rich fellowship in the church 
while they differ in the political pursuits and 
find themselves on opposing sides. 

This is the birthday of a saintly woman 
named Helen Keller, and I recall that one 
time she said that one would have to live 
in a dark and silent world to understand 
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fully the precious comfort of religion. This 
is doubtless true, and yet as I recall the 
words of Pascal, I think that there is in the 
injunction that the 17th century the- 
ologian and scientist, gave us out of his 
Meditation 300 years ago, was something that 
would apply today. He gave us a wonderful 
definition of religion; perhaps you are fa- 
miliar with it. He sald “It is a higher life. 
It is a calm and deep enthusiasm. It is a 
love which radiates. It is a force which acts. 
It is a happiness which overflows." - I recited 
that inventory to a friend one day and I 
said, “Do you think of anything he omit- 
ted?” He said, “Yes, it is a conscience which 
prods.” Well.“ I said, “if Pascal were here I 
think he would insist that as he spoke of a 
force which acts he was thinking of the con- 
science within a man that moves him into the 
confilcts of life with the determination to see 
these religious and spiritual values in the 
life of society. So religion is more than a 
love that radiates or a happiness that over- 
fiows; it is a force that acts and sometimes 
it moves us into dificult and dangerous situ- 
ations. “Though love repine and reason 
chafe, there comes a voice beyond reply, ‘tis 
man's perdition to be safe when for the truth 
he ought to die'.“ So we cannot expect the 
comfort of religion to provide a cloister, mak- 
ing us secure from life’s conflicts. Still there 
is joy and happiness in the struggle, though 
our times present some of the severest that 
mankind has ever known. 

I am indebted to a preacher friend for this 
theological concept. I believe he was quot- 
ing Karl Barth who, asked about it, said, in 
substance, indeed God is at our side in this 
struggle, whether it is in the institutional 
life of the church we love, or in the conflicts 
of government where we have firm convic- 
tions that thrust us into the battle. God is 
on our side “without diluting any of his 
divine essence.” The very existence of ten- 
sion in an individual life troubled by injus- 
tice around him or tensions in the life of a 
group because adjustment, perfect adjust- 
ment to the total society, has not been ac- 
complished may be God's gift to His children. 
This may be the force that acts to thrust us 
into the conflicts that call for the contribu- 
tion of religious men and women—men and 
women who believe in God and who believe 
that we are His partners in this enterprise of 
building a just and righteous nation and 
world. 

Isalah had something to say about it a long 
time ago. He said, “God will not rest until 
He establishes justice in the world.” So if 
God will not tire, we must not. 

What are the issues? I shall not enumer- 
ate them. I think I might be forgiven for 
mentioning one of them, the dramatic issue 
of our times. I have lived very close to it. 
We cannot wish the racial issue away from 
our doorstep, nor the Negroes’ doorstep, but 
his greatest hope is in the friendliness of the 
more powerful white group, and while some- 
times representatives of the minority find 
themselves embarrassed in their own racial 
group by the suggestion that they are be- 
trayers of their own, by maintaining this 
friendliness and this faith in the white man. 
But we believe that his trust is well-founded, 
and we are going to continue to struggle 
with him, and for him. 

My heart is singing because the Congress 
of the United States is about to send to the 
President's desk an important civil rights 
bill. Men equally conscientious and equally 
compassionate may differ about some of the 
mechanisms that are embraced in this law, 
and yet we can all rejoice that here is a 
symbol of the Nation’s conscience, its de- 
sire to bring into alinement with our avowals. 
The governmental policies and the conduct of 
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our Nation. These words have been unpleas- 
ant for some of my beloved friends in the 
South to hear, and yet I have counseled 
with them in this direction. You see I am 
talking now about the Commonwealth as 
our workshop, as a place where we may find 
an opportunity to apply the principles of our 
faith. I have counseled with them to recall 
that in other issues we had to recognize the 
interdependence, of the States and the 
regions—and no region any longer lives unto 
itself. The Supreme Court said one time 
when a certain State undertook to prohibit 
the impoverished people of Arkansas for ex- 
ample from moving into their State, that the 
State had nosuch power. Itis the right then 
of any American to go into another State if 
his purposes are good.. I counseled with 
them to remember that when Congress was 
legislating on labor relations some Repre- 
sentatives—those both on labor’s and man- 
agement's side—said to those of us from rural 
districts in the South, that we should have 
nothing to say about industrial relations, we 
replied that we had a stake in the policies 
of the factories of the North for the trucks 
produced in the automobile factories there 
were to be sold to our farmers and any 
mishandling of labor relations would be re- 
flected in the problems of the whole Nation. 
We claimed a right to contribute to the new 
design and I point out parenthetically that 
the great labor movement did not suffer by 
reason of what we did, but it was the na- 
tional Judgment that some changes should be 
made. So in this difficult and delicate issue 
where moral principles are involved, can we 
not lovingly say to those who have been 
reluctant to change patterns that our reli- 
gious convictions require the change and that 
the North and West has a stake in the prog- 
ress of the South. I am happy to point out 
that one very unprominent feature of the 
civil rights legislation has to do with concilia- 
tion, and I doubt that much has been said 
about it, and here we will have an oppor- 
tunity at the local level to live out our re- 
ligion—the Judeo-Christian concept of jus- 
tice and brotherhood. I predict that we will 
find perhaps that the little-known and un- 
dramatized paragraphs in that law to set up 
procedures for concillation in which there 
shall be communication and voluntary action 
at the local level, may prove to be one of the 
most effective provisions in a law that is 
designed to make America more Christian, 
in the broadest sense of the word. You are 
hearing me patiently. 

The finest compliment I ever heard paid 
my own faith, when I think of its expres- 
sion in political life, was from the lips of a 
rabbi. He was asked by a young Christian if 
he had any message for Christian youth ina 
world assembly. He said, “To be sure I have. 
Tell them to go home from Oslo—from the 
meeting—to work hard to build a Christian 
world.” “If the world in which Hitler came 
to power had been indeed and in fact a Chris- 
tian world, 6 million of my people would not 
have been done to death.” What a marvelous 
symbol of religious unity there is in this 
assembly—Christian and Jew, Protestant and 
Catholic, When I was going through Tal- 
botton, Ga., recently, I said to the driver, 
“Please stop.” He said, “Why do you want 
to stop in Talbotton? Do you know anyone 
here?” I said, “No, but in 1858 
happened here and I want to see if there is 
& marker to preserve the memory of a good 
man—a& man named Straus who brought his 
three lads here, aged 13, 11, and 8, Isadore, 
Oscar, and Nathan. Because there was no 
synagogue, the father sent them to the Bap- 
tist Sunday school. Something must have 
happened, They remained true to their He- 
brew faith. When they moved to New York, 
the three men grew up and became, as you 
know all three of them, distinguished Amer- 
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loans in business, in government, in philan- 
thropy. When a great biography of Roger 
Wililiams, the Baptist hero, was written, it 
was written by Oscar Straus, a Jew who 
named his son Roger Williams Straus. When 
he and his wife went down on the Titanic, she 
had lived by his side and she refused to leave 
him in death—the whole world mourned. 
Baptists recall with pride that they con- 
tributed something in understanding from 
our own traditions to a member of the Jewish 
faith, and we have not said enough in grati- 
tude ourselves for what the Jews have con- 
tributed to us. But America, unlike other 
nations, and, here perhaps, we can be for- 
given, is something that might appear to be 
chauvinistic. As Ogden Nash said, ‘I don't 
pretend to be an oracle; I make no state- 
ments categorical; I just say thanks for what 
I’ve found while I have been traveling 
around. 

“Humility is a wholesome vittle, but why 
shouldn’t the eagle scream a little. If we 
differ on Truman or vivisection, we can al- 
ways walt till the next election.“ We have in 
the remarkable mechanisms of government 
an opportunity tg demonstrate our faith in 
government by consent of the governed which 
rests in this religious concept, the dignity 
of man, his capacity for self-government. 
Without the religious concepts, the Repub- 
lic’s life as we have known it, as we have seen 
it flower, would have been impossible. 

I lived as a boy in a quadrangle in the lit- 
tle town of Russellville, Ark. You could 
describe it by drawing a line from the 
courthouse, to the public school, to the 
little home for which my father paid a 
thousand dollars in 1903, to the Baptist 
Church. There was a struggle for my tal- 
ents, The question in Russellville was, “Will 
Brooks be a minister or a politician, will the 
church or the state command his talents?” 
That's all right but I don’t much like what 
one friend said, “The church won that con- 
test, didn’t it?” But I like to recall this, 
and I must bring this quickly to a close. 
I told you I would reminisce in spite of 
everything. Five hundred thousand young 
men come out of rural counties like mine 
every year and move into the cities, Many 
are in trouble and where are they looking 
hopefully? Just as in my despair in trouble, 
I look to the points on that quadrangle. 
I looked to the home, of course. Then to 
the public school—Miss Lucy Hill who taught 
me to memorize the favorite psalms, and 
she violated no law. I think when this 
wholesome dialog about the prayer de- 
cision is completed, we will find that what 
Miss Lucy did contribute can still be done 
without violating the law. We'll find a 
way out this difficulty. We must think 
and talk our way through it, prayerfully and 
lovingly though. I look to the schools and 
to the courthouse which was the symbol 
of government and finally to the little 
church. I tried to relate the life of the 
church to the government and I am hoping 
that young people, farm youth, Negro youth, 
whether from the farms or the city, un- 
employed and others will find hope and 
strength in our institutions. Government 
must recognize its responsibility, and we are 
the government. We seek just and righteous 
solutions of the problems, But—whether 
we are Republicans or Democrats—we know 
that the resources of the churches and the 
Synagogues are available, and that's the rea- 
son we're all heartened tonight. 

Victor Hugo said of George Peabody, "There 
are men of hate and men of love, and because 
Peabody was a man of love, he traced through 
the sky a trall of light to brighten a somber 
world.” Victor Hugo would agree with me 
that there are also men of indifference; men 
insensitive to the problem that I have men- 
tioned tonight, believing that the Religious 
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Heritage Foundation in a powerful way has @ 
magnificent opportunity now that we can all 
rejoice and be a part of it. Let’s help make 
sensitive the conscience of the indifferent, 
those who have been guilty of moral lethargy 
through these years of tension, and let's find 
hope in what the churches are now supplying 
through their professionalized service that is 
no longer limited to this idea of individual 
conversion. We glory in the releasing by 
Pope John XXIII of a remarkable human- 
izing and redemptive force that has touched 
the lives of Protestants as well as Catholics. 
Let us rejoice. And when I find a great 
cardinal saying that “surely Catholics around 
the world can see that in countries like the 
United States where there is separation of 
church and state Catholics have a greater 
moral strength and spiritual power than in 
countries—he did not name them—than in 
countries where they rely upon a political 
prop.” We rely upon no political prop in 
America, neither Catholic nor Jew nor Prot- 
estant, but as fellow religionista loving God 
the Father of all, we seek to serve Him faith- 
fully regardless of the cost. 

I bring this talk to a conclusion by re- 
ferring in a rather intimate fashion to my 
last conversation with John F. Kennedy. I 
knew him well and loved him dearly. I had 
a paternal feellng toward him; you see I 
was 19 years of age when he was born. I 
reached the House of Representatives 4 years 
ahead of him, but we became good friends. 
Icalled him Jack; he called me Brooks. Well, 
I called him Jack until he took his oath of 
Office and then he was always Mr. President. 
Sometimes, and I hope it was not inap- 
propriate, I referred to him as “my beloved 
young President.” The burden of grief I 
carry tonight will never be any lighter than 
it is, but I wanted to share with you the 
last conversation I had with him because, 
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Brooks, where are you?“ 
Arkansas“ and then described what I wanted. 
He said, That's wonderful,” and if I had 
known that I would never hear his voice 
again I would, of course, have recorded 
indelibly the words he sald, for they were 
words of commendation, and I feel that in 


blessing. I never heard his voice again, but 
his spirit ives with me; and now that I am 
able to thank you for this wonderful hear- 
ing, I would like to conclude with the words 
that I think represent the spirit of America, 
voiced by one we all did come to admire and 
love. He said, “With a good conscience our 
only sure reward, with history the final 
Judge of our deeds, let us go forth to lead 
the land we love, asking His blessings and 
His help, but knowing that here on earth, 
God's work must truly be our own.” 
Thank you. 
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or 


HON. PAUL B. DAGUE 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, January 26, 1965 


Mr. DAGUE. Mr. Speaker, all of us 
are troubled by the fear that in our 
various international involvements. we 
may wind up buried—either economically 
because of unwisely subsidizing our 
enemies—or physically, in the fulfillment 
of Mr. Khrushehev's threat. This feel- 
ing of fear and frustration is fully under- 
scored by an article reprinted in a lead- 
ing daily in my district, the Daily Local 
News of West Chester, Pa. The reprint 
is that of a letter appearing in the house 
organ of the American Institute of Bank- 
ing and is included with these remarks as 
a simple reminder of where we are being 
led by some misguided people who seem 
to think that we are required to coddle 
our avowed enemies and be nice to those 
who hate us. 

The article follows: 

A Sick Amrrican 

Iam one of the Americans who heard Mr, 

Khrushehev tell our Nation that my great- 
frandchildren will grow up in a Communist 
world. 
Por some time now, this has bothered me. 
Iam not a brave man—not even a big one 
[I am now 50. I paint my own house, 
repair my own car, grub my own devil grass, 
and nurse a modest savings account 
Iam a lawabiding man on the quiet side, and 
dissension makes me terribly nervous. 
Frankly, I am the kind who simply doesn’t 
have it in him to fight anyone ever. 

My wife had me cleaning out an old trunk 
in the storage room the other day, and I ran 
across the huge old family Bible that I hadn't 
thought about for years. My great-grand- 
mother had kept a journal of the trip across 
the Great Plains with a wagon and oxen 
when she and great-grandpa, were young- 
sters coming out to settle in California in 
the great migration. 

On the trail she wrote of sickness, dust 
and thirst, and the deaths and hunger, and 
heat and cold, and births like beads strung 
together on a thread of hope—hope of free- 
dom and a land of plenty for their children 
yet unborn. 

As I read. I began to think about America 
and what it all stands for; and I thought 
about our enemies and what they intend 
to do to America, to its freedom and its hope. 

And, suddenly, I realized that I am a sick 
American, I mean really sick. I am sick of 
bureaucrats who tell me that my enemy is 
not really my enemy and that I should live 
together with murderers and tyrants. I am 
sick of government that hasn't the guts to 
clean traitors out of its own offices. And I 
am sick of being a nice pleasant guy about 
it. Iam sick of my country being ridiculed 
all over the world. Iam sick of pink-fingered 
diplomats and Llly-livered politicians who 
place personal career above the fate of the 


I am sick of 40 years of relentless, creep- 
ing, cancerous, Communist Godlessness that 
never once has wavered from its avowed pur- 
pose of conquering that flag and seeing it 
trampled into the mud under Russian boots. 
I am sick of my genteel desire to stand pat 
and pray while the enemy advances. I am 
sick of educators who teach tolerance cf 
subversion and of clergymen who would have 
me quail at the specter of battle and turn 
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aes all honesty, the thing of which I am 
sick is the man who let these come 
to me—myself. And by the living God who 
made, sir, I am a sick American who intends 
to get well. 


Douglas MacArthur and Winston 
Charchill—Article by Vermont 
Royster 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. HARRY FLOOD BYRD 


OF VIRGINIA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Tuesday, January 26, 1965 


Mr. BYRD of Virginia. Mr. President, 
Task unanimous consent to have printed 
in the Appendix of the~Recorp a very 
timely article entitled “Two Incredible 
Men.” The article was written by Mr. 
Vermont Royster, and was published in 
the Wall Street Journal of January 25. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

‘THINKING 8 Two INCREDIBLE 


(By Vermont Royster) 

The year was 1935—it doesn’t seem like 
30 years ago—and everybody thought that 
the soldier's course was run. In Washing- 
ton that autumn day they paraded a guard 
of honor for him, and the hero who had 
commanded armies went of in retirement 
as adviser to a provincial constabulary. 

It was the same year, so a date on the 
book's flyleaf reminds us, that we read the 
autobiography of another man who had also 
completed a full life. In his time he too 
had been a soldier, and also a journalist of 
renown, a historian, a novelist, twice min- 
ister to.a king, key figure in a great war, and 
a politician to be reckoned with. Now the 
old man, as old men will, was rounding it off 
with the tale of how it all happened. 

The first man, of course, was 


Douglas - 
MacArthur, and the second was Winston 


Churchill. 


What they had done before taxes credulity. 
Only a hackwriter turning out boys’ adven- 
ture yarns would spin such derring-do of the 
handsome young man, first in his class at 
West Point, mixing with guerrillas in the 
Philippines, slipping behind enemy lines in 
Mexico, winning five Silver Stars and the two 
stare of a general in the trenches of France, 
all within 15 years of being a schoolboy. Be- 
coming a full general and U.S. Chief of Staff, 
as MacArthur did in 1930, seemed dreadfully 
anticlimactic. 

Not even a pulpwriter would haye dared 
put Winston Churchill's story in a movie 
script for Errol Flynn. It would have to 
come out like a Henty serles— Fighting 
Afridis in Khyber Pass,” “With Kitchener at 
Khartoum,” and “the Escape From the 
Boers.” But G. A. Henty wouldn't dream 
of casting the same character as First Lord 
of the Admiralty and—of all things—Chan- 
collar of the Exchequer. 

What happened to them afterward was 
patently impossible. You dare recount it 
only because It happened. The retired gen- 
eral was twice recalled to life, at Bataan and 
Korea, and twice gained victories for his 
country; it was left to others to lose them. 
The discarded minister saved his country 
from ashes; it was left to others to let its 
glory fade, 
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Yet for all the astonishment at such ad- 
ventures, the most incredible thing Is that in 
the era of common man such men could be. 

Each was the son of a father who was 
himself an uncommon man and in turn the 
son. of an uncommon father. The first Arthur 
MacArthur was briefly Governor of his State 
and for years a respected Federal judge. 
‘The second one, colonel of a battle regiment 
as a boy of 20, became a general whose name 
was as much a household word in his time 
as the son's m our own. Lord Randolph 
Churchill, the son of a Duke of Marlborough 
(mame famed by the Battle of Benheim), was 
himself a queen's minister and a mover of 
a nation's affairs. 

So both Churchill and MacArthur were 
born with a heritage, and not the least of 
which came from their remarkabel mothers. 
Jennie Jerome Churchill and Mary Hardy 
MacArthur were proud of the men they mar- 
ried, and in a way less now in fashion be- 
queathed their sons pride in family and a 
desire to honor it. 

A part of their Inheritance was an un- 
common mind. Churchill won no scholastic 
prizes as a schoolboy, but to a delight in 
history he brough incessant curiosity for its 
meanings and he mastered, as few men do, 
the structure of the simple English sentence. 


MacArthur, as anyone can testify who 
ever heard him speak, also had the gift to 
articulate an ordered mind. His rhetoric, as 
sometimes Churchill's, might be a little 
overblown but whatever the subject the 
words went to the heart of the matter and, 
listening, you knew their clarity came from 
unmuddied thought. 

Not the least of their inheritance were 
the gems of longevity, without which the 
rest would have been impossible. Both in 
youth were vigorous in body; in age they 
kept vigor of mind. 

As striking as any of it is that each of 
these men inherited a 19th century view of 
man and his destiny and with such a view 
made themselves towering figures of the 20th. 

For each of these men, plainly, was an 
aristocrat—in birth, breeding, mind, and 
manner. Toward their fellow man theirs 
was the attitude of the noblest oblige; beliey- 
ing themselves superior men, and never 
deigning to hide their belief, they took it 
their duty to lead, their destiny to play 
great roles. 

As men conscious of the past as well 
as the future, they saw the world not as 


surrounded by disasters at home, could spend 
an hour thinking about the Balkans. Thus 
MacArthur, fleeing Corregidor, was already 
reflecting on the world after victory. 

This way of locking far ahead because 
they could look far back was noticeably 
absent in the other leaders, good or bad. 
Hitler dreamed of a great Reich but had 
not seriously thought of what he would do 
with victory if he won it. And much of 
our present trouble is due to the fact that 
Roosevelt’s postwar planning dealt too 
much with the immediate, too little with 
past or future. 

For much the same reasons, both Mac- 
Arthur and Churchill unashamedly used 
words that today make many people wince— 
patriotism, duty, honor, loyalty, sacrifice, 
courage, and self-respect. 

You're struck with this reading Mac- 
Arthur's memoirs recently published in Life 

; the sentiments sound as old fash- 


ficed his political career, or so he and every- 
one thought, because he believed honor and 
duty to country required him to speak his 
mind on Hitler, alone if need be, 
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Men so endowed are likely to have a touch 
of arrogance. MacArthur, for all his ad- 
mirers, could probably not have been elected 
to anything; Churchill would never have 
been chosen Prime Minister in ordinary 
days. Let in each man’s case, and several 
times, when a nation at war had need of 
uncommon men it turned to them. And 
every time the people found themselves well 
served. 

Now their story is in the past and other 
men can only marvel at it. 


Flint’s Antipoverty Program Should Be 
Model for Nation 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CHARLES E. CHAMBERLAIN 


- OF MICHIGAN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, January 26, 1965 


Mr. CHAMBERLAIN. Mr. Speaker, 
having been privileged to represent Flint, 
Mich., in Congress for the past 8 years, 
I know personally of the good works of 
the Mott Foundation. It is for this rea- 
son that I am particularly delighted that 
the Jackson Citizen Patriot, Jackson, 
Mich., editorialized on January 12, 1965, 
with reference to the support given by 
the foundation and by local enterprise to 
the Flint school system. 

This editorial, entitled “Flint’s Anti- 
poverty Program Should be Model for 
Nation,” points up a comparison between 
prudent local administration and our 
spending national antipoverty program. 
Because of the current controversy over 
administration of antipoverty programs 
and proposals for Federal aid to educa- 
tion, I commend this editorial to all my 
colleagues, and, under unanimous con- 
sent, I include it in the Appendix of the 
RECORD: 

PLInt’s ANTIPOVERTY ProckAM SHOULD BE 
MODEL FOR NATION 

The good works of the Flint school system 
and of the Mott Foundation again are in the 
national spotlight as they are offered as an 
example of what can be done when an anti- 
poverty program begins at home, 

Specifically, the director of the Mott Foun- 
dation and the schools’ associate: superin- 
tendent for the Mott program proposed that 
the Michigan city be made a national center 
for the training of community action leaders 
for the Office of Economic Opportunity which 
administers what is known as the antipoverty 
program. Federal officials have expressed an 
interest in Flint’s offer and will send staff 
members to the city to see the program in 
action. 

That is good because Flint already is doing 
with local money and initiative exactly what 
the Federal Government proposes to do on a 
national scale. 

Whenever a new Federal program is set up 
to achieve a given goal, and especially where 
the betterment of the lot of human beings 
is inyolved, there is a tendency toward 
grandiose or idealistic thinking and the be- 
lief that the mere spending of money will 
cure all the human race's ills. 

Flint has pretty well proved that the prob- 
lems of the culturally deprived and the 
untrained can be solved at home if the 
community will do so. 

It is true that having a Mott Foundation 
to put up funds when they are needed ls 
very helpful. 
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At the same time, it has to be said that 
the people of Flint have seen the benefits 
of the “lighted schoolhouse” plan and sup- 
port it generously. At the Washington 
meeting in which Flint’s offer was made to 
the antipoverty directors, Dr. Peter L. Clancy, 
the associate superintendent in charge of 
the Mott program quoted some significant 
figures. 

He said that the people of Flint have 
increased their tax dollar contributions to 
the schools from $2,5 million in 1935 to $25 
million today. He added that the commu- 
nity has voted extra school taxes five times 
since 1950. 

This record perhaps is not unique, Many 
other communities, including Jackson, also 
have been generous with their schools, 

The difference seems to be one of en- 
thusiasm. Many school districts—again this 
includes Jackson—have to cope with a great 
deal of resistance to supporting schools. 
Tax and bond issues frequently are lost. 

The broad program offered in Flint, with 
its emphasis on adult education and an 
effective method of saving persons who might 
be lost as useful members of society through 
a lack of education, makes public support of 
the schools almost automatic. 

Dr, Clancy, for example, touched on the 
dropout problem. He said that a personal- 
ized curriculum has kept nearly 80 percent 
of some 600 problem students off the dropout 
list. Many of these have graduated and now 
are gainfully employed. The program for 
culturally deprived persons reaches children 
at the age of 4 in schools where this seems 
to be needed, 

In the personalized high school curriculum 
program the ratio of students to teachers 
is 15 to 1. 

Flint can point proudly to the results of 
its methods. It also can say that the cost 
is modest. 

Counting the support from the Mott Foun- 
dation, the Flint schools spend considerably 
more than districts of comparable size. Yet 
the expenses do not run wild as they might 
under a Federal program. 

The great danger in the national antipov- 
erty program is that it will not be admin- 
istered on a practical basis and will soak up 
vast sums of tax money without producing 
results. 

Given the opportunity, Flint can show the 
way. It can demonstrate results obtained 
by wise local administration and spending. 
It proves that an antipoverty program which 
begins at home can be highly successful, 


Excerpts From Reviews of the Book “Con- 
gressman From Mississippi,” by Frank 
E. Smith i 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ROSS BASS 


OF TENNESSEE 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Tuesday, January 26, 1965 


Mr. BASS. Mr. President, our former 
colleague in the House of Representa- 
tives, Frank E. Smith, has recently pub- 
lished one of the most significant books 
of recent years on the subject of the 
American Congress and the influence of 
racial politics. Entitled “Congressman 
From Mississippi,” it is published by 
Pantheon Books. Mr. Smith now serves 
as a member of the Board of Directors of 
the Tennessee Valley Authority. 

I ask unanimous consent that excerpts 
from a number of reviews of Frank E. 
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Smith's book be printed in the Appendix 
of the Recorp. 

There being no objection, the excerpts 
were ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

The New Yorker: “Mr. Smith served in 
the House of Representatives from 1950 to 
1962, when he lost his seat because he could 
not utter enthusiastic anti-Negro noises— 
noises that are now almost the entire sub- 
stance of Mississippi campaigning. Up to 
the moment of Mr. Smith's arrival in Wash- 
ington, his book ts an amiable, entertaining, 
sketchy autobiography. From that point on, 
it gets better and better. His account of be- 
ing a Member of Congress is written with 
professional skill (he used to be a news- 
paperman) and with reminiscent, though 
not regretful, gusto. The experience has 
never been better explained, and Mr. Smith's 
report sharply contradicts those political 
scientists who tell of the impotence of the 
lower House and of the nullity of individual 
Members. Mr. Smith doesn't pretend to have 
wielded great power, but he was by no 
means ineffectual; he originated and helped 
shape a considerable number of good laws, 
and he supported and was supported by such 
influential figures as Speaker Rayburn and 
President Kennedy. Much of the book, es- 
pecially its description of the State of Mis- 
sissippi, is depressing, but the core of the 
story—the doings of a useful, likeable legis- 
lator—is as heartening as it is engaging.” 

The Washington Post (Robert E. Baker): 
*Smith’s autobiography is a valuable study 
of how Congress really works—his personal 
contact with, and assessment of, lobbies, col- 
leagues and Presidents. 

“But most of all, it is an invaluable 
realistic study of race and politics in the 
South and should join the definitive works 
of Wilbur J. Cash, V. O. Key, Jr., and O. Vann 
Woodward.” 

The Virginian-Pilot, Norfolk, Va. (Staige 
D. Blackford): “The Mississippi Delta is a 
land of brooding beauty. Avenues of Span- 
ish moss trail across the trees in strange 
and solemn splendor, and the moody, muddy 
yet majestic ‘Father of Waters’ moves slowly 
past the endless fields of cotton. 

“It is a land of rich soil and poor people, 
a land whose fierce summer heat is matched 
only by the fierce pride and even flercer prej- 
udice of its people. It is a land where 
Jim Crow still reigns supreme, and the 
Negro’s cry for equality is answered by & 
brutality that epitomizes man’s inhumanity 
to man. 

“Despite its terrible and tragic history, the 
Delta country has produced men whose love 
for their land was, in the words of Stephen 
Vincent Benet, ‘something so dear it must 
be holy.’ 

“Many of these men have represented all 
that is bad about the South—its racial prej- 
udice and narrow provincialism, its in- 
tolerance of dissent and appalling ignorance 
of the outside world. But a few have stood 
for all that is good about the South—its 
courage and honor, its deep patriotism and 
high idealism, its willingness to work for 
men, 

“One such man was a Delta planter, poet 
and philosopher named William Alexander 
Percy. Another is a former Member of the 
U.S. House of Representtalves named Frank 
E. Smith. They lived in different eras, but 
they share something in common besides a 
common birthplace. 

“Smith, like Percy, has now written an 
autoblography. It tells how one Mississipp! 
Representative sought to be a statesman 
rather than a white supremist, how he tried 
to stand for all the people he represented 
and not just for the white people, 

“The wonder is not that he failed; the 
wonder fs that he lasted so long in the first 
place, considering the authoritarian climate 
of the closed society. But last he did until. 
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in 1960-62, he committed the worst of all 
possible heresies in the eyes of Ross Barnett 
& Co.: Prank Smith supported John F. Ken- 
nedy for the Presidency and continued to 
support the program of the New Frontier 
after Kennedy's election. As Smith himself 
writes: 

The buildup of the forces that took me 
out of the Congress in 1962 had been under- 
way since I was first elected in 1950, and, in 
retrospect, they would probably have been 
successful no matter who was President in 
1962. Since “the Kennedys” were the chief 
issue in my campaign, however, my defeat 
made me the only Member of Congress 
turned out of office because he supported 
Jack Kennedy during * * * his administra- 
tion. It is not a bad distinction.’ 

“Unlike Percy, Smith was not to the man- 
or—and manner of the southern aristo- 
crat—born. Unlike Percy, he was not edu- 
cated at Sewanee, Harvard, and in Europe. 
Unlike Percy, he is a self-made man, one of 
those common men who rise to achieve- 
ments that are anything but common. 

“Still u chere were many differences be- 
tween these two Mississippians, if they shared 
neither a common background nor a common 
breeding, if one was the son of a poor delta 
sheriff senselessly murdered by a Negro and 
the other the son of a distinguished senator, 
they both fought for the same thing: A 
Mississippi freed from the shackles of poverty 
and prejudice. 

“At the outset of his autoblography, Smith 
describes his father’s murder in 1926; and 
then in a brief but eloquent statement, he 
clearly shows why Mississippi is an accursed 
land: 

Sylvester Mackey (the Negro who killed 
Smith's father), like Frank Smith (Sr.), was 
a victim of the nameless terror, the fear and 
suspicion between white and black that 
always has walked in the shadows with the 
people of Mississippi.’ 

“Elected to Congress in 1950 as Representa- 
tive from Mississippi's Third District (which 
includes Greenwood, the home of Byron De 
La Beckwith, and Greenville, the home of 
Hodding, Carter, and Percy), Smith went to 
Capitol Hill firm in his belief that ‘large- 
scile economic progress was the only avenue 
likely to lead to solution of the race problem 
in Mississippi.’ 

“Today he feels that economic progress 
slone is not enough: 

“The elimination of economic discrimina- 
tion should probably be the first step in a 
patterned process to end segregation and 
racial injustice, but the essence of the present 
situation is that all discrimination has been 
maintained too long, and the white people of 
Mississippi are not likely to be granted the 
luxury of gradual adjustment to the chang- 
ing order.” 

“Smith, who is now a Director of the Ten- 
nessee Valley Authority, underscores the 
tragedy and the travesty of the poorest State 
in the Union when he notes that ‘no State's 
20th-century insurrection has been as 
militant as Mississippi's, and no other State 
has poured so much of its wealth and talent 
and energy into the effort.’ 

“The rest of the South is now moving ahead 
us never before in its history, but Mississippi 
isn’t. The rest of the South is hot in pur- 
sult of the American dream, but Mississippi 
has yet to nwaken from the nightmare of 
racism. The rest of the South is writing a 
new chnpter of American triumph, but Mis- 
sissippi remains the American tragedy. For 
there, despite men like Frank Smith and Will 
Percy, the bottom rail is still sitting on top.” 

New York Herald Tribune (Maurice Dol- 
dier: “Mr. Smith was an intelligent, 
troubled, but fundamentally optimistic man, 
who realized the burden of contradictions he 
took into office, but thought he might bear it 
and etill be able to do some useful work. 

“The closing chapter of his book is as 
strong a statement for the granting of full 
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civil rights, and immediately, as has ever 
been heard from a white southerner. 

“The Negro Revolution,’ he writes, must 
prevail if the visions of 1776 and the Ameri- 
can system of government are to survive. 
„ * The white people of Mississippi are 
eating away their own freedoms in their at- 
tempt to deny freedoms to others. The na- 
tional body cannot and will not tolerate 
sọ insidious a self-destructiion. If the 
South will not save Itself, the Nation will 
have to redeem it.“ 

McComb (Miss.) Enterprise-Journal (John 
Emmerich): “Ex-Representative Frank 
Smith is a calm-voiced, courageous native 
son of Mississippi who, in this book, tells 
without bitterness the truth about the big- 
otry which has pervaded Mississippi politics. 

“He says here the things which he could 
not say—for obvious political reasons—dur- 
ing the 12 years he served as a Congressman 
from the Mississippi Delta. 

This book is largely about race,’ Smith 
writes, ‘because race has been the overriding 
element in Mississippi politics for more than 
a century. In a larger sense, it is an apol- 
ogy for hypocrisy.’ 

“But it is more than that. This auto- 
biography is a commentary on the whole 
state of political affairs which exists in Mis- 
sizsippi by one who intimately knows what 
he is talking about. 

“It's the written experience of a keen stu- 
dent of southern politics, of an astute ob- 
server of the workings of Congress, and— 
above all—of a southerner who deplores what 
racism and demagogucry has done to Mis- 
aissippi. 

“No matter how much some Mississippians 
may dispute Smith’s contentions, nobody 
can attack his Mississippi credentials, 

“This is strong medicine, surely coming 
from a man who only yesterday represented 
Mississippi in Congress. * * It strikes this 
reviewer as being the dead truth; no mat- 
ter how hard it may be to take.” 

Clarksdale (Miss.) Press-Register (B. J. 
Skelton): “Frank Smith hewed a unique 
place for himself as a Mississippi congress- 
man, and it took a lot of mental and moral 
muscle. 

“Smith considers the last 10 years of im- 
mutable resistance to integration by ‘the en- 
tire structure of political, economic, religious, 
and social life’ in the State as immeasurably 
costly—in industry lost, money spent, man- 
hours wasted, all for a delay of 2 or 3 
or 4 years in the coming of integration. 

“A last chance remains, he thinks, to avoid 
destructive turmoil. It is, in essence, for the 
State to grant Negroes their rights volun- 
tarily. ‘It would be worthwhile to work 
out a system of accommodation with these 
people rather than to continue a conflict 
that they will wage from an increasingly 
greater base of power to inevitable victory,” 
he says.” 

Chicago Tribune (James W. Silver): “It 
is more difficult to explain Smith than 
Medgar Evers or Aaron Henry. His father, a 
deputy sheriff, was senselessly shot down by 
a Negro when the son was 8 years old, yet 
Smith developed no trace of racism. The 
prevailing view of his rural environment as- 
sumed the black man to be ‘an inferior 
being, beyond the pale of religious and 
political doctrines of brotherhood and 
equality’ nevertheless, Smith's record was 
such that he garnered what Negro vote 
there was. 

Smith quickly learned of the ‘enormous 
dissipation of talent perverted into foment- 
ing hate and justifying injustice, and that 
the whites were ‘eating away their own free- 
dom in their attempt to deny freedom to 
others.“ He also came to feel that too many 
people for too many generations have lived 
in relative comfort at the expense of ex- 
ploited Negro labor.“ 

“This eloquently simple autobiography 
concerns much more than the race problem. 
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It includes the story of a poor farm boy 
grasping eagerly for an education and a 
political career, distinguished essays on the 
working life of a Congressman (including a 
bit of ‘cloud riding’), the history of a 
burgeoning friendship and political alliance 
with John F. Kennedy, and an account of his 
increasing concern with international prob- 
lems, to the extent that more than half of 
Smith's congressional newsletters were de- 
voted to foreign affairs. His real specialty 
was flood control and the conservation of 
natural resources. 

“This is the most instructive book avall- 
able about Mississippi. Its message is not 
of the author's success but of Mississippi's 
failure. The dedicated young Congressman 
was a little ahead of his time. There will be 
other Smiths in Washington from Mississippi 
and they will stay there.” 

Chicago Sun-Times (Hoke Norris): “Such, 
in brief, is the story of one moderate. It 
should have wide circulation, not alone 
among the white supremacists of our Nation, 
but also among liberals who grow impatient 
with the South and its people. Such liberals 
should ask themselves if they under similar 
circumstances would behave as well. All they 
are asking is for men and women to turn 
their backs on their way of life and on their 
own people. Not many people of any per- 
suasion and place could do as well as did 
former Representative Smith.” 

Saturday Review (Edwin M. Yoder, Jr.): 
“Of course, in this book Mr. Smith has much 
to say about Mississippi's sense of race, and 
with more reason than most. When he was 
8 his father, while on duty as a deputy sheriff 
in Leflore County, died at the hands of a 
Negro prison escapee, pleading that his as- 


‘sailant not be lynched. Thus Frank Smith's 


intimacy with race is grounded in bitter 
memory. But just as racist rituals did not 
dominate his congressional career, they do 
not conceal or mar, in this clearly written 
autobiography, a refreshing appreciation of 
the Federal legislative process. Frank Smith 
is more than a regional congressman; he was 
and is an articulate defender of the legis- 
lative branch whose critics, with some reason, 
regard it as ‘sapless,” corrupt, or worse. 

“Neither prig nor spoilsman, Mr. Smith 
makes the legislative process sound as it 
should—a workable arm of coordinate gov- 
ernment. When he lost his seat troubled 
Mississippi lost a responsible representative, 
and the country lost a legislator who under- 
stands and husbands the dignity of popular 
legislative government. Such losses cannot 
be afforded in our time.” 

The New Republic (Gerald W, Johnson): 
“The people who should read this book are, 
in order, first, all members of the Democratic 
caucus, House and Senate; second, all non- 
southern members of the Democratic Na- 
tional Committee; third, the Honorable 
Lyndon B. Johnson. After that, the rest of 
us might not need to read It.” 

The New York Times (Ralph McGill): 
„ an excellent, painfully honest book 
* * * with touches of glory, courage, and 
purpose.” 

Baltimore Afro-American (Saunders Red- 
ding): ‘Congressman From Mississippi," is a 
revealing and vital book * * * readers will 
admire the courage that it took to tell the 
truth,” 

St. Louls Post-Dispatch (Rufus Terral): 
“Mr. Smith is at his best in a chapter telling 
what in his opinion makes the House tick.“ 

Greensboro (N. C,) Daily News (Rosemary 
Yardiey): “Unlike the customary political 
biography which is either authored by a 
ghostwriter or else should have been, Mr. 
Smith’s memos are well written brisk 
journalistic fashion. (He is a former news- 
paperman.) Wit and modesty make their 
8 too. 

an From Mississippi,’ was 
written for national consumption. It is es- 
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pecially to be recommended for a southern 
audience.” 

The Nashville Tennessean (John Seigen- 
thaler): “Frank Smith’s autobiography is a 
story about Mississippi by a man who knows 
and loves his native State and its people, 
And because of his knowledge and love his 
story is a mixture of pathos and pain and 
regret—and hope. 

“But Frank Smith's story is more than 
exposure of one Congressman's problems. It 
is more an exposure of the conflicts and tor- 
ments which must afflict every Member of 
Congress. when he is caught in the struggle 
between conscience and constituency. 

“And beyond that it is his personal appeal 
to his people and their leaders to wake up 
to the realities of life; to reject the hates 
and bitterness of the past and to plan for 
the future. 

The time has come,’ he says when Mis- 
sissippi must look away from Dixie and 
forward to America.“ 

“In the person of the Congressman from 
Mississippi the rest of the Nation has clear 
evidence that there is hope for Mississippi— 
even a potential for greatness. 

The Nashville Banner (Dick Battle): “This 
is an honest book. It Is evident that there 
is anguish in it, soul searching and confes- 
sion. It will not win ex- essman 
Smith many new friends in the Delta State. 
It should win him respect. He states a case 
for moderation, for understanding and for 
the dignity of man without regard to his 
race or color which is impressive in its direct- 
ness and as believable as sunlight.” 

Memphis Press-Scimitar (Charles H. 
Roper): “Smith is a man deeply concerned 
about what he calls his State's obsession 
with the race issue. He believes that because 
race is the beginning and end of every issue 
in Mississippi and other parts of the South, 
‘the people of the South have disfranchised 
themselves. They make decisions on na- 
tional and international issues on no other 
basis, and they are the only segment of the 
national electorate so irrationally circum- 
scribed.’ 

“Most Mississippians probably will not 
like Smith’s book, but it is one they should 
take the time to read and ponder.” 

The Knoxville News-Sentinel (Edward B. 
Smith): “His objectivity is particularly re- 
markable because he has every right to be 
bitter. 

“A good deal of this autobiography deals 
with Mississippi and National politics. But 
this reviewer, who lived in south Mississippi 
for nearly 3 years, admired and relished 
his neat dissection of the average white Mis- 
sippian’s mental processes. It explains the 
massive, unreasonable rejection of the Negro 
as an American citizen.” 

The Chattanooga Times (Norman Brad- 
ley): “The former Congressman views his 
native State and its people with a great deal 
of affection, as well as despair over their 
intransigence in racial matters. 

“This was the bridge of reality Prank 
Smith was never able to build as a Con- 
gressman; as a humane individual, he still 
hopes for its spanning strength.” 

The Mississippi Methodist Advocate: 
“‘Congressman From Mississippi’ is a grip- 
ping and factual story.“ * It is the out- 
spoken autoblography of Frank E. Smith, a 
native Mississippian; who served 12 years as 
a Congressman from Mississippi: 

“The book should challenge all of us to re- 
evaluate our politics and our religion,” 

Dallas (Tex.) Morning News (Harry Mc- 
Cormick): “But in 1962 Mississippians used 
their bulldozers to oust Frank Smith from 
Congress where he had served for 12 years. 

“As he left the Congress, Smith was re- 
ferred to as ‘a breath of fresh air out of a 
political swamp.’ 

“This autobiography is outspoken, politi- 
cally and otherwise; it is the story of a man 
of courage who tried to make a political 
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career in Mississippi without pandering to 
racism.” 

Lake Charles (La.) American Press 
(Stacy): “Most of all, however, he concerns 
himself with the way that his native State 
has removed itself from the common society 
of Americans, and has, for most purposes, 
declared war against the National Govern- 
ment—although at the same time holding 
out an itchy palm for any Federal funds that 
may be had.” 

Austin (Tex.) American-Statesman (James 
T. Bratcher): “The heart of the book is its 
chapters on race politics, Mr. Smith crgues 
that the South, by reason of its solid segrega- 
tionist bloc, has disenfranchised itself.“ 


Ford’s Strong Convictions 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. DURWARD G. HALL 


OF MISSOURI 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, January 26, 1965 


Mr. HALL. Mr. Speaker, the Joplin, 
Mo., Globe of January 21 carried an ex- 
cellent article by Mr. Holmes Alexander, 
setting forth the challenge that faces 
our two-party system. The article takes 
a close look at our distinguished minority 
leader and the heavy responsibility he 
bears, I commend it to the attention of 
all: 

Forp’s STRONG CONVICTIONS 

WasHincton.—There was something brave- 
ly defiant in the way Gar Fond said it. 
The newly chosen leader of the minority 
House Members was making his first appear- 
ance with his Senate colleague EvERETT DRK- 
SEN, and he had a crowded press conference 
where a good beginning was important. 

The Republicans had picked him for his 
good looks, his good brain, his fine projection 
of sincerity and vigor, and his promised abil- 
ity to give the GOP a pickup after its debacle 
in the November elections. The key passage 
— irimh Forn’s first formal utterance was 

“We are convinced that the Republican 
Party is not only a great force in the Ameri- 
can way of life, but is the only living political 
instrument which can make the American 
dream a reality, not a mere collection of 
words and promises.” 

CLOUDY OUTLOOK 

From a man given to mere rhetoric and 
bombast, the words would have seemed 
weightless and banal. From Fon they ex- 
pressed the political equivalent of what 
Washingon must have felt at Valley Forge 
and Lincoln must have felt when the Union 
Army was routed at the first battle of Manas- 
sas, 


What hope is there, in Forp's case, of stop- 
ping the Democrat Juggernaut, which is now 
sọ numericaliy and psychologically superior? 
How can Forn, who is today the Republicans’ 
de facto standard bearer, plan to halt the 
stampede of defeatism into which the party 
has been plunged? 

He does not have the troops. His 140 House 
Members look very sparse In a membership of 
435, and he cannot count on their solid sup- 
port. The liberals will leave him on many a 
Great Society rollcall. He does not have the 
esprit de corps. The defeats last November 
which cost the Republicans 40 of their House 
seats were demoralizing. Forn does not have 
a program. 

The downfall of Barry Goldwater, and the 
savage fighting to destroy National Chairman 
Dean Burch and all other vestiges of the 
Goldwater crusade have left the Republicans 
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in Washington with a roster but not with a 
charter. 


All that Fonn has left to fight with is a set 
of convictions which have to be summoned 
out of the void of party disaster. It is mani- 
fest. that he wouldn't have gone after the 
leadership post if he didn’t believe it worth 
having. It is a position which gives him a 
chance to ask the country whether or not 
the pretentious Democratic blueprint is, 88 
he said, “a mere collection of words and 
promises.” 

HIS FORUM 

The leadership post offers Forn a forum 
where he can try to juxtapose reality against 
Democratic utopia, and where he can warn 
the Nation against the follies of sloganized 
schemes to legislate a heaven-on-earth. 

Forp is up against the task of producing 
something in the future out of nothing in 
the present. That “something” may be no 
more in the next 2 years than the semblance 
of an opposition to the dominant Democrats. 
But he, more than the triumphant Demo- 
crats, has the preservation of the two-party 
system in his keeping. It will take a while 
for the country to back to an under- 
standing that no party, however overwhelm- 
ingly placed in power and however brilliant- 
ly led from the White House, should have 
the whole responsibility for shaping domestic 
and foreign decisions, 

The hammer of the majority must have the 
anvil of the minority on which to beat out its 
plowshares and swords. At the moment there 
is no anvil, no Republican opposition that is 
fit to be called by that name. Foro stood 
there, a man who is beginning his fight with 
empty hands but strong convictions. 


Latin Hopes Are High for Good Year 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. EUGENE J. McCARTHY 


OF MINNESOTA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Tuesday, January 26, 1965 


Mr. McCARTHY. Mr. President, the 
Alliance for Progress is a program of 
great importance and great promise. 
As it enters its fourth year, there are 
many encouraging signs of its effective- 
ness. I ask unanimous consent that the 
report of Juan de Onis about the Alliance, 
published on January 22 in the New 
York Times, be printed in the Appendix 
of the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

Lattin Hopes Are Hicn ror Goop YEAR 

(By Juan de Onis) 

Rio pe JaANemo—Latin America is not 
likely to find answers to all of its economic 
problems this year, but, some realistic pro- 
grams in key countries may set a bright 
example. 

Politically stablizing developments and 
some improvements in exports last year set 
the stage for what some experts predict 
be the best economic year of the decade. 

In Mexico, Venezuela, Ecuador, Peru, and 
Argentina, the task will be to sustain the 
impetus of last year. These countries have 
cashed in on higher exports and show A 
potential for absorbing investment. 

THREE PROBLEM NATIONS 

Brazil, Chile, and Colombia, which repre- 
sent 42 percent of Latin America’s produc- 
tion, had inflation, political distress, and 
serious problems in their balances-of-pey- 
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ments last year. Their growth rates were 
weak, as were those of Santo Domingo, Haiti, 
and the Central American Common Market 
countries—Guatemala, Honduras, Salvador, 
Nicaragua, and Costa Rica. 

The military revolution that ousted Pres- 
ident João Goulart in Brazil and the elec- 
tion victory in Chile of Eduardo Frei 
Montalva at the head of a strongly re- 
formist Christian Democratic Party have 
raised hopes in those two countries. 

More is involved than just cranking up the 
existing economic machinery. Brazil and 
Chile are among the most industrialized 
countries in Latin America, but their steel 
mills and manufacturing plants exist along- 
side archaic, high-cost forms of agriculture. 

Mr. Frel's elected government in Chile and 
the military regime of President Humberto 
Castelo Branco in Brazil are both committed 
to modernization, including agrarian reform. 

Substantial reforms in taxation and public 
administration are also called for to increase 
Government revenues, reduce deficlt spend- 
ing, and focus public investment on roads, 
power, education, and public health. 

The U.S. Government has shown its con- 
fidence in the new Brazilian and Chilean re- 
gimes by pledging about $600 million in aid 
to them. 

Under the Alliance for Progress, a 10-year 
program for inter-American economic coop- 
eration, the U.S. Government, international 
financial institutions, and foreign private 
investors are expected to support Latin Amer- 
ica's efforts with a total of $20 billion. 

Now in its fourth year, the alliance is still 
essentially a concern of governments. It has 
not yet acquired broad political or popular 
support. 

The alliance has been harassed by the 
radical left, including supporters of former 
President Goulart and Mr. Frei’s defeated 
opponent, Salvador Allende. 

In Venezuela, Colombia, and Guatemala, 
small revolutionary guerrilla groups de- 
nounce the alliance as neoimperialist. 

At the same time, vested interests oppose 
alliance reforms. As described by the United 
Nations Economic Commission for Latin 
America, these forces use their influence to 
make reforms “weak and innocuous instru- 
ments.” 

Each Latin American nation presents a 
distinct economic situation, yet all face the 
same problems of how to produce rates of 
development proper to the needs of fast- 

populations. There are now 200 
million people in the area. 

Cuba, under a revolutionary government, 
established a centrally planned Socialist 
economy dependent on the Soviet Union. 
After 4 years, the results are largely negative. 


LOOK TO THE WEST 


Other Latin American countries have 
mixed economics, with relatively high leveis 
of Government ownership and public in- 
vestment, but private ownership of manufac- 
turing, commerce, and agriculture. They 
look to the West for trade and aid. 

Latin American economics are heavily in- 
fluenced by foreign markets. The area gen- 
erates 75 percent of its exchange income 
through exports of oil, coffee, meat, cotton, 
copper, sugar, wool, iron ore, and bananas. 

Exports, excluding Cuba's were estimated 
at 89.8 billion last year, or nearly 23 percent 
more than in 1960. But Latin America’s 
need to import production goods and the 
heavy drain of forelgn-debt payments re- 
quire even faster expansion. The level of im- 
porte was $8.1 billion last year, but it is ex- 
pected to exceed $9 billion this year. 

Latin Americans have made trade a major 
issue of the Alliance for Progress. They in- 
sist that the United States make good on 
promises to help stabilize prices of exports 
such as coffee, through international market- 
ing agreements, They ask the United States 
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and Europe to take steps to open markets to 
new Latin American exports. 

Latin Americans feel more strongly now 
about trade expansion than about increased 
aid, although some development plans are 


postponement of debts. 
CREDIT BOTTLENECKS 


United States and international public 
credit, which has been coming forward at 
$1 billion a year, has begun to run into 
bottlenecks, One is incomplete projects. 
Technical help has been asked to complete 
suitable projects. Another problem is insuf- 
ficient local currency to match foreign 
credits. 

Efforts by Latin American countries to in- 
crease trade among themselves have come to 
a crossroads. The major attempt at regional 
economic integration is the Latin American 
Free Trade Area, formed by Argentina, Brazil, 
Colombia, Chile, Ecuador, Mexico, Peru, and 
Uruguay. 

After 4 years, this has brought only mod- 
est progress toward tariff reductions to cre- 
ate a preferential, but internally competi- 
tive, market. The trade within the area 
totals more than $400 million a year, and 
arrangements have increased commerce in 
some manufactured and chemical raw mate- 
rials, but no real integration. 

Chile has proposed a high-level political 
conference this year to discuss a bolder line 
toward an eventual common market. 


False Assurance 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 


HON. EDWARD HUTCHINSON 


OF MICHIGAN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, January 26, 1965 


Mr. HUTCHINSON. Mr. Speaker, 
when President Kennedy confronted 
Khrushchev in the 1962 missile crisis, 
and the Russians backed away, the 
American people were led to believe all 
danger of Communist attack from Cuba 
had been removed. During the John- 
son administration, there has been a 
silence about the Cuban situation. Noth- 
ing is said about the Soviet strength on 
that island. The Castro government is 
ignored. Disquieting events there are 
being played down. A recent report of 
the completion of Soviet submarine bases 
there has triggered no general alarm. 
The general attitude of the Johnson ad- 
ministration seems to be that Russian 
communism is maturing, becoming more 
amenable to true concepts of freedom, 
even turning to ways of private enter- 
prise; that the Communists are becom- 
ing people we can trust. 

Vigilance is still the price of liberty. 
And evidence that our people are not 
being lulled asleep by this kind of prop- 
aganda is illustrated in an excellent 
editorial recently appearing in the Niles 
(Mich.) Daily Star, which I include un- 
der leave to extend my remarks. 

FALSE ASSURANCE 

Those Americans who want to believe that 
the Comunists are steadily becoming the kind 
of people we can trust, must have been jolted 
last week on reading that four Red subma- 
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rine bases have been completed In Cuba for 
use of Soviet undersea craft. 

Russian submarines, operating from a base 
just a few miles off U.S. shores, can lob 
medium-range or even short-range missiles 
into the center of cities and military bases 
well back from the Gulf and Atlantic sea- 
coasts. 

The facts about the submarine bases in 
Cuba were dug up by John Ennis, military 
affairs editor of a television station in Nor- 
folk, Va. Mr. Ennis reports that he checked 
his facts with Federal intelligence officials 
and they indicated that his information was 
correct, but had no comment. 

It is not surprising that the Russians are 
working in every devious way possible to get 
us into a spot where they can deliver ulti- 
matums based on the capability of destroy- 
ing us. 

The surprising thing about the whole situ- 
ation is that the Federal administration in 
Washington still seems unwilling to tell 
Americans the facts about Communist op- 
erations. There are three possible reasons 
for the Federal silence: 

The administration could have wanted to 
keep bad news suppressed until its candi- 
dates, favoring accommodation with the 
Reds, were safely elected. 

The State Department people, who for 
years have been slow to recognize the danger 
of the Communists, were doing their utmost 
to convince the administration that their 
course was successful, and felt that the full 
truth about the submarine bases would dis- 
credit them. 

The administration was simply following 
the pattern of the Kennedy years when 
Americans were frankly told that “managed 
news was a desirable policy. 

Whatever the reason, the Government 
failed to take the American people into its 
confidence. This is along lines of Socialist 
and collectivist theories that the people are 
to take orders, not give them. But the 
American Republic was not founded on this 
theory, and many millions of Americans are 
not ready to relinquish the idea that an in- 
formed public is essential to democracy. 

The administration's attitude with regard 


the United States. 

If Americans know the facts, bad as well 
as good, then public sentiment will bulld up 
into support of those things that must be 
done to maintain national safety. If on the 
other hand, Americans are not told the facts, 
the Great Society could let international sit- 
uations get past the point of no return, 


Outstanding Georgia Agricultural Leader 
Named “Man of the Year” by Progres- 


sive Farmer Magazine 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON, HERMAN E. TALMADGE 


OF GEORGIA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Tuesday, January 26, 1965 


Mr. TALMADGE. Mr. President, L. W. 
“Hoop” Eberhardt, Jr., a distinguished 
Georgian, and one of the State's most 
outstanding agricultural leaders, has 
been named “man of the year” in service 
to agriculture by the Progressive Farmer 
magazine. 
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Mr. Eberhardt—whose many friends 
call him “Hoop,” and I am proud to be 
counted among them—is director of the 
Georgia Agricultural Extension Service. 
Because of the great contributions he has 
made to the progress of farming in Geor- 
gia and to the economy of the State, 
“Hoop” Eberhardt is most deserving of 
the high honor accorded him by the Pro- 


gresive Farmer. 

I join all his friends and associates in 
extending him warmest personal con- 
gratulations and best wishes for every 
future success in his work. 

Mr. President, I ask that the Progres- 
sive Farmer citation to Mr. Eberhardt, 
on the announcement of this award, be 
printed in the Appendix of the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the citation 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

MAN OF THE YEAR IN SERVICE TO AGRICULTURE 

When L. W. “Hoop” Eberhardt, Jr., was ap- 
pointed director of Georgia Extension Service 
in 1963, he brought to the position a wealth 
of experience in all areas of extension work. 

From his former position as associate di- 
rector, he also brought with him credit for 
two major jobs recently done—development 
of program to increase Georgia's farm income 
by $400 million a year and reorganization of 
extension service to carry out the program 
more effectively and efficiently. 

After growing up on his parents’ farm in 
Jackson County, Hoop“ Eberhardt was grad- 
uated from Maysville High School and Uni- 
versity of Georgia. 

He his career with extension service 
in 1936 as assistant county agent, Berrien 
County. A few years later he developed 
Treutlen County’s first livestock outlet, a 
cooperative auction market. 

Since 1940 he has been on the State staff 
in the fields of forestry and 4-H and later 
as district agent. 

Throughout his career he has been a leader 
in programs giving greater educational op- 
portunities to youth. 

The area corn program he started has 
helped increase per acre yields by 4-H Club 
members and adult farmers. 

He started the 4-H forestry and naval 
stores camps and got financial support for 
them from the forest industry. 

He gave dynamic leadership to the cam- 
paign to raise more than $3 million for de- 
veloping, and was instrumental in getting, 
State support for bullding Rock Eagle 4-H 
Center. 

In 1962 he conducted a people-to-people 
tour of Europe, including Russia, for Georgia 
agricultural leaders. 

Because of him there is a tremendous effect 
upon the economy of the entire State as a 
more rous, efficient agriculture de- 
velops under the leadership of the exten- 
sion service. 


L.B.J.’s School Objectives Are Good but 
States Can Do Job 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CHARLES E. CHAMBERLAIN 


OF MICHIGAN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, January 26, 1965 


Mr. CHAMBERLAIN. Mr. Speaker, 
the message of the President on educa- 
tion to this body has aroused consider- 
able comment throughout the Nation. 
The editorial, “L.B.J.'s School Objectives 
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Are Good but States Can Do Job,” as it 
appeared in the Jackson, Mich., Citi- 
zen Patriot of January 13, 1965; takes 
one side of the controversy and asks 
questions that deserve the attention of 
Members of Congress as we seek correct 
answers in the area of Federal aid to 
education. 

For that reason, I am pleased to in- 
clude, with unanimous consent, this edi- 
torial in the Appendix of the Recorp in 
the hope that it will stimulate debate 
and discussion on this vital issue in the 
months ahead. 

L.B.J’s SCHOOL OBJECTIVES ARE GOOD BUT 
STATES Can Do Jos 


Most-of the objectives set forth in Presi- 
dent Johnson's message to Congress on edu- 
cation are excellent. 

Professional educators, school board mem- 
bers, and enlightened laymen see the need 
for improving the educational processes, and 
particularly in the areas where economics 
tend to deprive children of opportunities. 

“Poverty has many roots,” the President 
said, “but the taproot is ignorance.” He is 
right. 

Take just one point from his program— 
that of eradicating the handicaps with which 
slum children start kindergarten or the first 
grade: 

Educators have known for years that 
teachers in the first two or three grades have 
been able to put their fingers on the poten- 
tial dropouts. Their forecasts have been so 
accurate as to be terribly disturbing. 

Preschool programs now are in use In many 
school systems and there are high hopes for 
making it possible for the culturally deprived 
children to take advantage of their oppor- 
tunity. Such a project is underway in 
the Union School District on a small, ex- 
perimental scale, with funds supplied by 
the Kiwanis Club. 

This is only one of many areas in which 
the schools can do more and can offer a bet- 
ter opportunity for children who must have 
education. 

The question we raise does not involve 
the fitness of the President's recommenda- 
tions, Rather it is whether the Federal 
Government can afford to do the job, and 
whether the best interests of the people are 
being served by letting Uncle Sam do it. 

Figures tend to be boring, but they are 
all important here. 

The U.S. Government owes around $310 
billion. It is operating in the red every 
year and no balanced budget is In sight. 

President Johnson’s education program is 
expected to cost around $1.6 billion—the first 
year. Where the cost goes in subsequent 
years no one knows, but it undoubtedly will 
move up. 

The Federal Government's debt figures out 
to something like $1,600 for every man, 
woman, and child in the United States, 

Now, to bring this thing close to home 
so that it may be understood, let's assume 
that the Union School District of Jackson 
owed a similar amount per capita. It would 
be in debt to the tune of more than $110 
million, 

The Union District's debt actually is less 
than $7 million and is being paid off handily. 
No one knows when or if even any payments 
will be made on the Federal debt. 

Now if we apply that same $1,600 factor 
to the State of Michigan it would owe around 
$13 billion. 

So we ask the question: Who should be 
helping whom? 

We are certain that the State of Michigan 
and every other State, and all local school 
districts everywhere given proper tax struc- 
tures and assistance from their States can 
do everything for education recommended 
by the President and without swelling the 
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national debt and deficit spending which is 
eating away at the integrity of the dollar. 

Yet we expect the President's education 
plan to be gleefully hailed in the Congress 
and in school districts and in States which 
have failed or refused to do what they should 
for education, 

It's “easy money“ that can be obtained 
without going through the painful process 
of telling the people they must pay for what 
they get. If Uncle Sam doesn't have the 
cash on hand, he merely borrows it and thus 
puts a heavier mortgage on the future of 
the younger generations—the ones that the 
education program is supposed to help. 

There is an old saying: Those who fail to 
govern lose the right to govern. 

If the Federal Government moves heavily 
into the field of education and thus piles 
deficit upon deficit, tt is because the people 
of the communities and the States hare 
failed to do what they should for themselves. 

There is absolutely no reason why the 
State of Michigan and every school district 
within it cannot do everything the President 
suggests and more, if necessary without a 
nickel’s worth of “Federal money.” 

The resources are here. It is a matter of 
mobilizing them. But it is easier to ignore 
the problem, let Uncle Sam do it on borrowed 
money and bring the Nation one step nearer 
to fiscal disaster. 

Certainly we are for improved education 
for all. We want the kids from the slums 
or the wornout farms to have their chance 
at the great American dream. 

But we also would like to see them inherit 
an economic system that is a going concern, 
instead of one wrecked by inflation, and a 
government based on the morality involved 
in paying your own way instead of borrowing 
against nothing to avoid facing facts. 


Federal Domination a Way of Life 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. J. ARTHUR YOUNGER 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, January 26, 1965 


Mr. YOUNGER. Mr. Speaker, on 
Tuesday, January 19, the Redwood City 
Tribune of Redwood City, Calif., pub- 
lished an editorial in regard to the Presi- 
dent's message on Federal aid to educa- 
tion, which clearly sets forth the direc- 
tion in which this administration is con- 
tinuing to go and the ultimate goal of 
such policies. 

The editorial follows: 

FEDERAL DOMINATION A WAY OF LIFE 

That there has been barely a ripple of dis- 
sent since President Johnson submitted his 
Federal sid to education program is indica- 
tion of how the people are beginning to ac- 
cept Federal domination as a way of life. 

There has been such a clamor for Federal 
Government (taxpayer) assistance for educa- 
tion that last week's “tots to teens“ propo- 
sals, calling for additional expenditures of 
$1.5 billion in the first year, barely stirred 
anyone out of his complacency, 

Regardless of what we would like to think 
about local control, the Federal Government 
is becoming the dominant voice in educa- 
tion. 

The President would use Federal funds to 
buld gymnasiums and laboratories for stu- 
dents from public, private and al 
schools * * * something which local tax dol- 
lars and private contributions have managed 
to provide until now. 
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He would give cash to public school dis- 
tricts serving students from extremely poor 
famiiles, and maybe this is the humane 
thing, even though it would mean that such 
areas as the Peninsula would be paying twice. 
or even three times, for educating our young- 
siers. 

He would pump $150 million into a pro- 
gram to provide preschool indoctrination 
for alum kids who now suffer some of the 
Social drawbacks attached to being poor. 
Maybe this explains why some pupils lag be- 
hind, although we have never been aware 
of the connection between brains and af- 
fluence, 

If the Federal Government is going to 
bulld schools, buy books, subsidize training 
and grant scholarships we can be certain 
that it also will exert pressure * * a pres- 
sure not to the liking of most American 
adults, including the presently apathetic 
educators and parents. 

When this comes to pass it won't really 
matter whether we've unified our school dis- 
tricts, we'll all be taking orders from the 
bureaucracy bordering on Pennsylvania Ave- 
nue, 


Proposed Closing of Olmsted Air Force 
Base, Middletown, Pa. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JOHN C. KUNKEL 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, January 26, 1965 


Mr. KUNKEL. Mr. Speaker, on Jan- 
uary 6, 1965, I included some excellent 
remarks in the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD 
by Nathan T. Wolkomir, president of the 
National Federation of Federal Employ- 
ees, concerning the proposed closing of 
the Olmsted Air Force Base at Middle- 
town, Pa. At that time, I stated my 
blan to place an extension in the Con- 
GRESSIONAL RECORD of the excellent pres- 
entation made by John F. Griner, presi- 
dent of the American Federation of Gov- 
ernment Employees, AFL-CIO. 

I trust the membership will read care- 
fully both this one of Mr. Griner, and 
also the presentation of Mr. Wolkomir 
in the January 6 CONGRESSIONAL RECORD. 
The proposed closing of Olmsted, in my 
judgment, may have an extremely bad 
effect upon our national defense capa- 
bilities. It will destroy available skills 
Which can only be replaced over a long 
Period of time. It has strategic impli- 
Cations affecting our whole defense set- 
up. It is a matter in which every Mem- 
ber of Congress should be vitally inter- 
ested. Above all, we must consider the 
people involved, as Mr. Griner so ably 
Points out and stresses. 

Mr. Griner's presentation follows. Al- 
50 contained in it are some answers to 
Questions propounded to him: 

Starement or J, F. GRINER, NATIONAL PRESI- 
DENT, AMERICAN FEDERATION OF GOVERN- 
MENT EMPLOYEES 
Mr. Gatnrr. Gentlemen, I have a prepared 

Statement that I am going to pass around, 

and do just a little ad libbing. 

You will notice from this statement that 
I want to call your attention to the real 
rights of (interest in the) human being as 

ing expressed here. I have heard spaces 
und spaces this morning, and I have never 
heard the words “personnel” or “employee.” 
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So we are beginning to think of the 
human being as a machine, and it is clearly 
indicated here this morning by these repre- 
sentatives from the Department of Defense 
as to how they think about the human being. 

I want to say that we agree, all of us do, 
that these people cannot be absorbed in the 
area around Olmsted Air Force Base. They 
are going to have to be moved. and the im- 
pression has been left with you that they 
are going to be made whole. That is wrong. 

Do you know that they only pay for 7,000 
pounds of moving of household goods to any 
new place? We have had thousands of pro- 
tests from people in Rome, New York, and 
other places that had to move, and they 
have had to dig into their pockets for hun- 
dreds of dollars to cover additional moving 
costs. 

And what about the loss in their housing? 
It is my understanding that the value of real 
estate around this area has dropped almost 
50 percent. Are these people going to be 
made whole? I don’t think so. 

Then I was surprised to learn that there 
were only 2,400 slots to be dropped. Under- 
stand, I am using their Department of De- 
fense figures. That means 2,400 people. So 
it is going to leave about 10,000 to 12,000 to 
be scattered throughout the world; not only 
the United States, but throughout the world, 
wherever they can find jobs for them. 
are going to have to pick up their roots and 
moye. ; p 

Where is all this saving? I heard two 
figures this morning, one $68 million and 
the other $34 million, Which is correct? 

I don't think either one of them is correct. 
I don’t have the figures to support my think- 
ing, and I will dare say that they don't have 
them. 

I was in a hearing not too long ago over in 
the House Subcommittee on Manpower. 
When the three arms of the Department of 
Defense appeared with respect to the cost of 
contracting out, not one of them could tell 
you what a single contract cost this Govern- 
ment. These officials who appeared were the 
Under Secretaries and Assistant Secretaries 
of these different Departments. 

Now, did any of the Department of De- 
fense representatives mention the fact that 
we have at Olmsted somewhere in the 
neighborhood of 292,000 square feet of clean 
room space, and that they were building 
20,000 additional square feet of clean room 
space? That contract has to be closed out. 
The contractor has to be paid his profit. 

And that is not all of it. Part of this work 
is now going to be moved to Oklahoma City. 
You have 44 people in Oklahoma City that 
are now employed in clean rooms. There are 
1,800 people now employed at Olmsted, and 
yet they need 20,000 additional feet of space 
up there, It is only logical that additional 
space must be provided. 

It is my understanding that General Mc- 
Nichols made the statement, and then some- 
body clammed him up, that it was going to 
be necessary to spend an additional $31 mil- 
lion in Texas and $21 million in Oklahoma 
City, or vice versa, for additional clean room 
space. 

There must be additional hangars con- 
structed in these places. And all of these 
are additional costs. I am wondering if that 
is taken into consideration with either the 
$34 million or $68 million which we have 
been shown here today. I wonder if the 
human element has been taken into con- 
sideration. Spaces have, But where is the 
human element? 

Has the additional expense that will be 
incurred by retraining the civilians been 
taken into account? We also that 
many civilians will not be able to accompany 
the function for personal reasons, and that 
it will be necessary to hire and train new 
employees in certain areas. Surely these 
two factors are significant and added to 
other factors raised in our statement cause 
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us to wonder whether any economy figure 
will result. 

Yes, I agree with what Governor Scranton 
of Pennsylvania said this morning, I agree 
with what you gentlemen say. It Is a 
problem. 

It looks like to me that we are 
to put all of our eggs in one basket, in one 
section of the country, west of the 
Mississippi. 

We do not pretend to know all the answers. 
We have been told that the defense posture 
of this country will not be adversely affected 
by the closing of Olmstead Air Force Base. 
However, after closing this base there will 
not be a similar facility in the entire North- 
eastern United States. Air Force claims that 
this presents no problem since they utilize 
airlift rather than ground transportation. 
Certainly, weather conditions such as rain, 
fog, and snow will limit the effectiveness of 
supplying air bases in the Northeastern 
United States. This entire section of the 
country will not have a facility closer than 
Georgia or Oklahoma City, and yet almost 
half of the population of this country is lo- 
cated in the Northeastern United States. 

All of us are familiar with the dispersal 
plans proposed over the years by the De- 
partment of Defense. Now we are seeing a 
concentration of military facilities. Have 
the dispersal plans been abandoned or are 
we so concerned with cutting down numbers 
that we are ignoring the defense of this 
country? Surely in the event of enemy at- 
tack it is easier to hit 5 targets than 10 tar- 
gets spread across the country. 

I am not only president of the AFGE. I 
am a taxpayer. And my tax is pretty high, 
like your taxes are. I am interested in where 
our money is being spent, and I don't want it 
thrown away, and I want you to know that 
this federation feels this way. 

But we think there should be some logic 
in these considerations, and we would ap- 
preciate any consideration that the Depart- 
ment of Defense might give toward having 
additional figures and facts. I mean sub- 
stantive facts and figures, given not only to 
the committee but these organizations rep- 
resented here today, and others, 

Since it is apparent that this action will 
result in the loss of thousands of civilian 
positions in the Department of the Air Force, 
I wonder who will continue to do the work. 
There is a very dangerous practice in the 
military which replaces civilian personnel 
with military, Will this action result n 


The civil servant represents a highly skilled 
trained work force that also provides con- 
tinuity which cannot be replaced by mili- 
tary personnel. The military transfer every 
2 to 4 years. The civil servant usually spends 
his career in the same location. 

There has been very little liaison between 
the Department of Defense and our organi- 
zation regarding these places that are going 
to be phased out. We, like you, are told 
about it after it is over. 

We would like to help you. We would like 
to be a means of communication between 
the employees. We think we have some 
ideas, and would like to be given a chance 
to express them. 

Thank you, gentlemen. I appreciate your 
hearing me. 

Mr. Morgan. Do any members of the steer- 
ing committee wish to direct questions to 
Mr. Tabor or members of organized labor? 

Senator Scorr. I have just one question, 
and I will ask Mr. Griner. 

We are in northern Appalachia. Do you 
agree that this move could be described as a 
formula for instant recession in this part of 
northern Appalachia? 


Mr. GRINER. Yes, sir. Absolutely. While 
Middletown, itself is not in Appalachia, 
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nevertheless, a great many of its employees 
live in that area. 

As I understand it now, if you take away 
the base there would be a recession, because 
you don’t have the industries or other back- 
up work for people that work outside the 
base. 

If you take away the base, then the re- 
lated work which the payroll of this base 
keeps going will also disappear. Certainly 
you will have a depression, not a recession, 

In my statement, Senator. I said how can 
our Goverment create an unemployment in 
an already depressed area, only then to ask 
Congress for funds to raise employment in 
the same area? This is an inconsistency 
which must be repugnant to all. 

As national president of the American 
Federation of Government Employees, I have 
been informed of the Department of De- 
fense’s plans to close certain defense agen- 
cies. There was no consultation with this 
union or to my knowledge with any union 
prior to the announcement that the Olmsted 
employees would be affected by the base 
closures. 

The Secretary has assured the civilian em- 
ployees that every effort will be made to find 
new positions, both within the Government 
and private industry. I have no quarrel with 
this statement, but as you gentlemen from 
Pennsylvania know, people do not just pick 
up roots and move without hardship. The 
employees from Olmsted must move unless 
the Department of Defense is able to relocate 
other defense activities at Olmsted Air Force 
Base which would utilize the skills of these 
employees. I say that they must move be- 
cause the labor market area cannot absorb 
these people. Some of the other gentlemen 
here today from the State of Pennsylvania 
will undoubtedly give you more details con- 
cerning the impact that this action will have 
on the Middletown area. The Department 
has given public assurances that every effort 
will be made to retrain employees. To date 
our union has not been consulted on this 
vital problem. 

We must not forget that Middletown af- 
fects the northern Appalachian area and this 
region is receiving considerable attention by 
the administration and hopefully the US. 
Congress will act to relieve poverty in this 
area. 


Soviets Take Over Cuban Ocean Studies 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. BOB WILSON 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, January 26, 1965 


Mr. BOB WILSON. Mr. Speaker, I 
wish to call my colleagues’ attention to 
the shocking story which appeared in 
Hydrogram Intelligence Briefings on Oc- 
tober 16, 1964. The article is entitled 
“Soviets Take Over Cuban Ocean Stud- 
les,“ and reads as follows: 

The Navy is concerned over the Soviet mis- 
sion which has come to Cuba to take over its 
Oceanographic studies. These studies can 
have two directly connected effects on the 
United States-Soviet balance of power. 

Charting the islands, reefs, keys, and un- 
derwater canyons in the Caribbean may lo- 
cate nondetected submarine routes for Soviet 
Submarines. Our detection devices would 
find it difficult to track submarines moving 
near the ocean buttom and shielded by a 
line of islands with connecting underwater 
reefs, 

The Soviets also could be locating detec- 
tion-proof passages where its subs could lay 
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secret mines to be fired by remote control. 
Soviet mining of terminal area sealanes and 
harbor approaches in the Caribbean and Gulf 
of Mexico would put the free Americas at a 
considerable disadvantage in facing a con- 
ventional war. 


Dream Comes True 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ROBERT McCLORY 


oF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, January 26, 1965 


Mr. McCLORY. Mr. Speaker, as Rep- 
resentative of the 12th Illinois Congres- 
sional District in the heartland of the 
Midwest, I am always proud to recount 
new instances of the qualities of my con- 
stituents. 

From the Waukegan News-Sun, the 
largest daily newspaper published in this 
district—Lake, McHenry, and Boone 
Counties—I have just clipped an article 
which I wish to share with my colleagues. 
I commend for your reading pleasure a 
people-to-people project in which a col- 
umnist, an ex-serviceman and his fam- 
ily, and a little Japanese girl are the 
principals. We are grateful to the col- 
umnist, Mrs. Bernice Just, for calling 
this item of human interest to our atten- 
tion. 

The article follows: 

Dreams COME TRUE 

To a petite Japanese girl, the Waukegan 
News-Sun is not just a newspaper but a fairy 
godmother, also. 

How the News-Sun became a godmother 
to the girl has a beginning. 

Once upon a time, almost a year ago, the 
girl, whose name is Shigeyo Chiba, wrote to 
05 Waukegan Newspaper in Waukegan, 

“Would you ask in your column if some 
family in your area would keep me next 
school year so I could go to classes there 
and learn more about your wonderful coun- 
try?“ wrote Shigeyo, of Hokkaido, 

At the time, the News-Sun never thought 
of itself as a godmother, and besides was 
fresh out of wands. Fortunately we had 
plenty of sticks of type. 

In this column we told about Shigeyo. 

Two families immediately volunteered to 
adopt Shigeyo for the year. 

We asked former News-Sun proofreader, 
Mrs. G. B. Hanna, and Miss Eleanor Moore, 
both American Field Service advisers with 
experience in selecting families for foreign 
students, to decide which of the two families 
should be chosen for Shigeyo. 

The AFS committee liked both families so 
much and found both so qualified as foster 
parents that the women, we think, flipped 
a coin. r 

They chose the Curt Rosemann family of 
1524 West Derring Lane, Lake Villa. The 
sons are Bruce, 15, and Craig, 18. The rest 
of the family are rabbits, cats, geese, dogs, 
and parakeets. 

Rosemann, an engineer for Jan-Air, Inc, 
Richmond, was in Japan when he was in 
service, All year long the family has been 


corresponding with Shigeyo and reading 


about Japan. 


Shigeyo, in the meantime, has been con- 
tinuing her study of English and trying to 
te he much as possible about the United 
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“Tell me,” she wrote to Mrs. Rosemann. 
“everything your family does in 1 day, from 
time you get up to when you go to bed.” 

Shigeyo kept writing the News-Sun. 

“I want my American family to know well 
about me. I want to become like their true 
daughter.” 

The year of planning, correspondence with 
the American Embassy and the Japanese 
Government and other paperwork finally 
came to fruition: Shigeyo has been granted 
permission from her Government to come to 
Lake County. 

So now we come to the beginning of 
another beginning. 

Shigeyo will fly from Tokyo to O'Hare 
International Airport, Chicago, on March 30 
or 31. 

The fact that she will fly here has the 
sound of a fairy tale with godmothers and 
wands and wishes come true. 

So maybe Shigeyo is right after all. 

Maybe the News-Sun is not just a news- 
paper but a fairy godmother, also. 


Harvest of Shame 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CHARLES M. TEAGUE 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, January 26, 1965 


Mr. TEAGUE of California. MT. 
Speaker, under leave to extend my re- 
marks, I call the attention of my col- 
leagues in the Congress to the following 
excellent article entitled “Harvest of 
Shame.” This editorial appeared in the 
Daily News, Camarillo, Calif. 

The editorial follows: 


HARVEST or SHAME 


During 1964, the last year of the bracero 
farm labor program, western do-gooders and 
eastern know-nothings sowed the seeds of 
folly when they managed to beat down legis- 
lative attempts to have this workable syste™ 
continued. This year, California is reaping 
a harvest of shame, While furtive attemtps 
are made to fill the farm labor gap with un- 
qualified domestics, the agricultural econ- 
omy of the Nation's No. 1 farming State 
teeters on the brink of disaster. 

Newly elected Senator Grorce MURPHY, 
who vigorously opposed cancellation of the 
bracero program during his campaign, stated 
last week that farmers are letting fields lie 
fallow rather than plant crops only to hare 
them rot on the vine. 

With the domestic worker system only 4 
few weeks old, the problems brought about 
by the change are already exceeding forecasts 
of the bracero proponents. And the troubles 
go beyond the basic difficulty of farmers 
dealing with this uncertain labor market. 

County and city law enforcement officials 
report a sharp rise in incidents involving 
farmworkers notably fights and drunken- 
ness, Oxnard Police Chief Al-Jewell bad 80 
many drunks the first weekend after 
farmworkers were paid that the city drunk 
tank was filled and some had to be sent tO 
the county jail. 

A sheriff's office spokesman said the de- 
partment has received many calls on fight® 
both at the labor camps and in the felds- 
He said this was in marked contrast to oe 
almost complete lack of this type of inciden 
among the braceros, 

Drinking and fighting are just opener er 
the rapes, burglaries, assaults and aoe 
crimes of violence are yet to come. Sher! t 
officials, knowing the type of individuals 2 
are being brought into the county to wor 
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in the fields, are certain they will come. A 
long. hot summer of violence may be in store 
for Ventura County and other agricultural 
areas. 

The Government played a dirty trick on the 
farmers and rural area residents when it de- 
cided to trade braceros for America’s unem- 
ployed, Farmers and ranchers were handed 
the job of rehabilitating the chronic unem- 
ployed. In an effort to secure enough farm 
hands and thereby prove that there are suf- 
client domestic workers to fill the need, labor 
recruiters dragged the slums of Los An- 
geles and other large cities, 

Among the herds of field recruits rounded 
up ls an ample sprinkling of winos, derelicts 
and skidrow bums, These individuals, un- 
fortunate though they may be, need more 
than a job to set their lives aright, they 
require a carefully supervised rehabilitation 
program. 

Of course, the majority of the domestics 
are good, honest workers, interested in mak- 
ing a decent living. But the supply of this 


type is limited and they usually have an eye 


open for better employment. 

The bracero program was a sound program 
all around, It provided farmers with a stable 
supply of good adept, willing farmhands. 
Braceros were noted for their good behavior. 
They had to behave if fhey wanted to remain 
in this country. 

They were a far cry from the slave laborers 
as many of the dogooders tagged them, The 
Mexican workers were paid far beyond what 
they could expect in their homeland. They 
were well fed, clothed, sheltered and super- 
vised. The fact that they were happy with 
their lot was refiected in their regretful de- 
Pparture last month. 

The most baffling aspect about the whole 
Situation is that by putting the ax to the 
bracero program, Uncle Sam canceled an im- 
Portant part of our foreign aid that didn't 
Cost the taxpayers a red cent. The United 
States annually pours millions of dollars into 
Latin America with few thanks and little 
promise of being paid back. Yet in this in- 
Stance, millions of dollars were going into 
Mexico in pockets of grateful braceros who 
left behind the most valuable harvest in the 
world. 

But maybe this ls why the “experts” in 
Washington killed the bracero program—it 
Just made too much commonsense. 


Car Sales Hold Key to 1965 Prosperity 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CHARLES E. CHAMBERLAIN 


OF MICHIGAN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, January 26, 1965 


Mr. CHAMBERLAIN. Mr. Speaker, 
the President's recent budget message 
indicates that the depressing effects of 
Our excise tax system are finally to have 
attention. I sincerely hope that this is 
the year that something will be done 
about reduction or repeal of the auto- 
Mobile excise tax. The importance of 
such a step is clearly pointed out by 
J, A. Livingston, Washington Post econ- 
Omist, in us article included in the Post's 
adam review section of January 10, 

5. 

This article, “Car Sales Hold Key to 
1965 Prosperity,” illustrates that “as 
autos go, so will 1965, and vice versa,” 
Since we in the House may soon be faced 
with a decision on auto excise taxes I 
take this opportunity to commend this 
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penetrating article to the careful atten- 
tion of my colleagues in the House and 
under unanimous consent, I include it 
in the Appendix of the RECORD: 

Car Sates Hot Key TO 1965 Prospreirr 

(By J. A. Livingston) 

What's to keep prosperity rolling? 

That is the question, as we enter 1965. 

This has been a 20-year boom. 

It began right after World War II and has 
persisted with only four minor interrup- 
tions—1949-50, 1953-54, 1957-58, and 1960- 
61. The setbacks were so mild we introduced 
& new term: Recession instead of depression. 

The latest adyance has been a gallop. It 
started in February 1961—the month after 
President Kennedy's tnauguration—and has 
hardly stopped for breath since. 

It is now the second longest peacetime up- 
cycle on record, exceeded only by the un- 
prosperous recoyery from the great rt hy 
sion. 

But this raises a critical question: Is it 
petering out? 

The majority of economists who responded 
to my yearend questionnaire think so. Their 
predicted pattern for the year is: First half 
up, second half up also, but not so fast. This 
leads to the inference: Recession in 1966. 


TROUBLE SPOTS 


Here are seven reasons for apprehension: 

1, The automotive industry has had 3 
superlative years in a row. Adding on a 
fourth would be like filling an inside straight 
in poker. It can be done, but the experts 
advise: “Don't bet your all on it.” 

2. Housing continues to dip. The con- 
tinued rise in foreclosures and the persistent 
vacancy rate of more than 7 percent hardly 
foreshadow any immediate reversal. 

3. The United States has not yet solved its 
balance-of-payments difficulties, and even 
more emphatically, neither has Great Britain. 
A sterling crisis could upset international 
money markets and perhaps put pressure on 
the dollar. 

4. As a corollary, the Federal Reserve 
System is inhibited. Modern economic 
thought—a la Keynes—dictates that central 
banks should make money and credit cheap 
and plentiful when business is not expand- 
ing rapidly enough to take up slack in em- 
ployment. But if interest rates were to fall 
in the United States, foreign banks, business 
firms, and investors would pull out funds— 
hot money—{from this country. This would 
put pressure on America’s gold supply and 
perhaps cause a dollar crisis 

5. Closing of military bases, if not care- 
fully planned and spaced, can cause pockets 
of unemployment and a fear psychology. 
Indeed, retrenchment in defense spending— 
highly desirable, in itself—is a source of 
uncertainty. 

6. Labor unrest is possible. The rivalry 
between David J. McDonald, president, and 
I. W. Abel, secretary-treasurer, for the 
presidency of the United Steelworkers in- 
creases the chance of a strike. Whoever is 
elected will want to prove he deserved it— 
by winning a signal wage boost. 

7. Moreover, in anticipation of trouble in 
steel, many manufacturers and retailers are, 
building up inventories. Not only are they 
ordering steel but also products made of 
steel. This could lead to an up-down 
inventory cycle. 

RETURN GROWS 


So much for the question: What's to cause 
a slowdown? Now to: What's to keep pros- 
perity rolling? 

Recoveries are often propelled along by un- 
expected strengths generated by recovery, it- 
self, This is possible in 1965. 

Corporate profits have made the great leap 
upward: From $22 billion after taxes in 1961, 
to $25 billion in 1962, to $27 billion in 1963, 
and in 1964 to well above $30 billion. This is 
a major breakthrough. 
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The return on invested capital has been 
increasing. This courses through the econ- 
omy in unexpected ways and places. It in- 
duces corporate boards of directors and 
entrepreneurs to put more money into new 
capacity and development projects. 

This flow-through is discernible in the rail- 
roads. For years they were the economy's 
stepchildren. Now, profits are up, and this 
year's capital expenditures will be three 
times those of 1980. 

Furthermore, the social needs of modern 
living—highways, schools, parking facilities, 
hospitals, sewage disposal systems—require 
continuing expansion in capital improve- 
ments by State and local governments, 
These will be a powerful force again this 
year. 

And the Increase in employment—at rising 
Income levels—widens the base of consumer 
demand. Affluence always lifts families into 
higher spending brackets. 

This widened demand will be reinforced by 
an upsurge in marriages. The big crop of 
babies born just before and after the end of 
the war is reaching the age of nubility. 

PRESIDENT AWARE 

Finally—and this is what keeps me opti- 
mistic—Preisdent Johnson and his economic 
advisers are fully aware of the standard fore- 
cast: Up in the first half, second half up 
also, but not so fast. Such retarded eco- 
nomic growth would mean a shortage of 
jobs for the bumper crop of 18-to-21 year 
olds. 

The second stage of the tax cut voted last 
year will take effect. This will add somewhat 
to incomes. And elimination or reduction 
of excise taxes is probable. This will reduce 
C such as 
autos, furs, etc. Finally, If necessary. Presi- 
dent Johnson can have ready a shelf of pub- 
lic works—just in case. 

The greatest danger this year is external— 
events beyond the mastery of the President 
and his aids, such as an international mone- 
tary crisis, deeper involvement militarily in 
the Far East, disputes with the Soviet Union. 
But these are the unpredictables. And in 
business and investment planning, it's not 
easy to do much about them. 

The domestic economic test will come in 
the spring. If automobile sales keep pace 
with the optimistic forecasts of Detroit exec- 
utives, then a good second half will hatch. 

Conclusion: As autos go, so will 1003; and 
vice versa, 


Americans Are Eyeball to Eyeball With 
Communism in Vietnam 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. HARRIS B. McDOWELL, JR. 


OF DELAWARE 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, January 26, 1965 


Mr. McDOWELL. Mr. Speaker, the 
presses are running overtime today pro- 
ducing evaluations of the present situa- 
tion in South Vietnam. Foreign policy 
experts are blossoming forth every Mon- 
day morning in the tradition of the 
“Monday morning quarterbacks.” 

Some of the articles appearing are in- 
deed enlightening and are based on fac- 
tual information of responsible reporters 
and journalists in the field. Others are 
obviously written by those who merely 
se th to jump on the bandwagon of the 


Without doubt, the military and po- 
litical situation in South Vietnam grows 
more ominous from day to day. The 
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controversy and debate will continue and 
it is important that the American peo- 
ple have factual information upon which 
to base their opinions and decisions. 

It is for this reason that I commend 
the article appearing in the Washington 
Post of Sunday, January 24, 1965, by 
Eugene Patterson, entitled “Vietnam Can 
Make Kneecaps Shake,” to my col- 


leagues. 
The article follows: 

VIETNAM CAN MAKE Kweecaps SHAKE— WE'RE 
EYEBALL TO EYEBALL Wirn REDS BUT ONLY 
BLINKING Is STATESIDE 


(By Eugene Patterson) 


(Nore.—Editor of the Atlanta Constitu- 
tion, Patterson recently visited Vietnam and 
accompanied American troops into battle. 
Upon his return, he wrote this story for 
United Press International.) 


American men are eyeball to eyeball with 
communism in Vietnam, but if there's any 
blinking by Americans, it’s those at home 
who are doing it. 

Our men in Vietnam go out every day and 
try to do a job. They hear from Peiping, 
China, and Podunk, U.S.A., alike that the job 
isn't being done. 

Maybe. The crews of the armed helicopters 
and the advisers in paddy-stained fatigues 
keep going on out to see about that. 

Quite generally, their knowledge of the dif- 
ficulties in Vietnam seems to be higher, and 
their frustration levels lower, than the Amer- 
ican public’s at large. 

Most of the ones I saw weren't “gee whiz" 
about the situation but they hadn't joined 
the “aw nuts” crowd either. 

They were taking it a day at a time, trying 
to build a country up while helping shoot 
its enemies down, and understanding better 
than most Americans that the two items go 
together in a civil war like this. To win the 
war, you win the people plus the battles. 

A were wondering why the 
folks back home couldn't get a better grasp 
they're trying to do instead of 
groaning about things they haven't done. 
LITTLE PICTURE 
the Saigon headquaters of 
the U.S. Military Assistance Command, Viet- 


hend it and finally he couldn’t take it any 
more. Now they write about “the house and 
the kids and stuff like that,” he said. 

Jack Donohue, a big pistol-packing USOM 
(U.S. operations mission) civillan, had just 
been home on leave to Newark. What did he 
think of the attitudes he found back in the 
States? 

He slammed a freckled fist on the table 
and sat in silence fora moment. He looked 
out beyond the barbed wire fences around 
the muddy hamlet where we sat and brooded 
on the water flatlands of the delta. He had 
spent a little U.S. ald money out there that 
morning to help the people of Mo Cay finish 
digging a well so they wouldn't have to catch 
rainwater. 

“I was glad to get back to this,“ Donohue 
said softly. 

To Capt. Jack Sanford of Columbus, Ga., a 

Army professional, Vietnam is duty. 
“I’m a little-picture guy,” he said, “When 
I go out there and do my part of the job, I 
have the satisfaction of seeing results. I can 
see things move.” 

Twice wounded in Korea, Captain Sanford 
volunteered for Vietnam. He's a helicopter 
pilot, He joined the Army's 62d Aviation 
Company on a dirt strip at Vinh Long and 
volunteered to fiy gunships. He leads the 
company’s all-volunteer platoon of six gun- 
ships, each of which mounts six machine- 
guns. Each also fires 16 rockets, except for 
Sanford’s. He modified his pods to fire 20. 
When a rocket caught fire in flight recently, 
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he didn't jettison the pod. He dropped his 
whole jet turbine helicopter into a paddy and 
let the water put out the fire. 

BULLETS IN STREAMS 

The gunships strafe, patrol, and place cov- 
ering fire for the slick“ helicopters, which 
mount only two machineguns, while the 
slicks are landing troops in airborne assaults. 
Sanford’s own gunship had been hit four 
times in the 2 months before I visited Vinh 
Long. He showed me one steel-jacketed slug 
they had picked out of his altimeter. It 
came up between his copilot’s feet. Yet 
Sanford said: “You have to stretch your 
imagination to call this a war.” 

I went along the night Sanford's platoon 
beat up a Vietcong battalion on a canal. It 
was a sight you wouldn't forget. 

By the blue-white light of parchute flares, 
the helicopters circle in a daisy chain, with 
one behind opening fire as the one ahead 
breaks off and banks out. They fire from 
300 feet and lower with their red beacons 
rotating. The spurt of all-tracer bullets 
from the six machineguns flows down like a 
cherry-red stream from a garden hose in the 
night sky. The rockets go two ata time ina 
streak of smoke and then a ball of white fire. 

Inside the open helicopter, where the wind 
whips through and the instrument panel 
glows red and spent cartridges thump against 
your ankles and pile up..on the floor, the 
muzzle blast of the machineguns Is almost 
unbearable to the ear. You find yourself 
opening your mouth wide against the helmet 
chinstrap for fear your eardrums are going 
to burst. The rockets kick like great ham- 
mer blows—‘“sscchhoomp”"—and draw a 
smoky V ahead. 

The gunships sound very good up there 
also when you get out of a slick to accom- 
pany South Vietnamese soldiers on a ground 
assault. 

My kneecaps were Jumping a little as they 
did in World War II when the troop-loaded 
helicopter began its eagle pounce into a 
broad valley northwest of Hue. Once on the 
ground, the little steel-helmeted Vietnamese 
squirted out the doors and within seconds 
the helicopter was gone. 

There we squatted, a company of us, in 
golden sunshine and silence. Then the gun- 
ships spotted the Vietcong we had come for 
on high ground to the right front. Their 
machineguns and rockets clattered and 
swished across the sky. 

Our company of infantry spread out in a 
skirmish line and we walked on down the 
valley toward the firing. We had not gone 
very far through knee-high brush and hedge- 
rows before the burred, authoritative bari- 
tone of incoming bullets put us down flat in 
the bushes to inspect some grains of sand 
and think it over. 

Lt. J. R. Schwartz of Columbus, Ohio, the 
US. Marine adviser to the Vietnamese com- 
pany, listened intently as the bullets sang 
and richocheted up and down our line. Then 
he radioed the gunships overhead. Lying 
prone, he estimated where the enemy auto- 
matic weapons were firing from: the high 
ground to the right and a fence row straight 
ahead. He marked our company's position 
with a violet smoke grenade and then held 
the Vietnamese soldiers in check until the 
gunships had come in over us on their firing 
runs. The fence line smoked with white 
phosphorus hits. Then— 

“Dai uy,” Lieutenant Schwartz yelled to 
the Vietnamese captain. “Charge.” The 
company of little men was up und going to- 
ward the fence line. 

Abruptly a little man stood up facing us 
just a hundred yards ahead, and this side of 
the fence. If he hadn't stood up, we might 
have stepped on him in the bushes. He had 
on a wide-brimmed hat with a plastic rain 
cover, a loose black shirt, gray shorts and 
sandals. Chinese grenades with short wood- 
en handles hung on his cartridge belt. In 
his hands he held a Czech submachinegun 
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(more often the Vietcong use U.S. weapons 
they've captured) and he was not standing 
up to surrender. 

Alone, he came up shooting that sub- 
machinegun at an entire advancing company 
of infantry and he fired every bullet in his 
clip before the infantry shot him down. 
They took his gun, covered his ruined head 
with his hat and his poncho and left him 
there, with his thin bare legs drawn up in 
death, and went on down the valley to get 
the rest. 

When you go thundering In on a firing run 
with Captain Sanford, or stand on a plot of 
ground you hold with a company of 
infantry, or watch Jack Donohue, tralled bY 
kids, make freedom mean something per- 
sonal to the peasants by meeting their needs, 
you could almost delude yourself into think- 
ing we can win that war easily over a ragtag 
bunch of sketchily armed rebels who have 
neither the money nor the guns to match us- 
That is, of course, a gee-whiz delusion, it 
doesn't work that way. 

The Communist guerrillas obviously have 
been persuaded they have a cause worth 
dying for, whereas the South Vietnamese 
can't even put together a government 
stand for a cause. The Communists 2150 
have the robber's advantage over the cop, of 
knowing what they're going to hit. Like de- 
fense-minded coaches in football, they also 
count on using our mistakes to gain thelr 
victory. 

They plan steadily for the big break— 
the break in their enemy’s will. 

“They're counting on us to tire in Wash- 
ington,” a dispassionate U.S. colonel said 
in Saigon. “Our people want an easy 
victory: You can't do it with mirrors 
out here. The long hard effort is the only 
way, with variations and improvements, Of 
course. The Communists don't think we'll 
make it.” 

You come away sobered when you think 
that this is the kind of war that can take 
some other continents if It can wear us out 
in southeast Asia. 

You wonder if American advocates of with- 
drawal have been so preoccupied with the 
discouraging political farces in Saigon that 
they have underrated one central factor: 
That a South Vietnamese Army is still in 
being, and is fighting the Vietcong. As long 
as these people have the will to fight and 
lose several hundred dead each month 
resist takeover of their country, and as long 
as they can shell their own villages and kill 
their own South Vietnamese kinsmen (for 
that's who nearly all the Vietcong are), can 
this country honorably abandon them? 


Farley Chairs Electoral Group 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JOHN G. DOW 


OF NEW YORE 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, January 26, 1965 


Mr. DOW. Mr. Speaker, Mr. James 
A. Parley, of my State of New York 
long a resident of the 27th Congressi 
District which I represent, is serving, 
still, the public in his State. This time 
he was chairman of the meeting in ñ- 
bany of the New York State electors for 
President and Vice President, and I 
should like to include in my remarks the 
newspaper account of his distinguish 
performance as leader of that group. 

The article follows: 
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FARLEY FEATURES Vote LIKE OLD Pro SHOULD 


Alnaxr.— The will of more than 4 million 
New York voters was formally carried out 
Monday when President Lyndon B. Johnson 
and his running mate Hubert H. Humphrey 
received the State's 43 electoral votes in a 
tradition-steeped ceremony. 

The pomp and ornate procedure of the 1964 
electoral college gathering was presided over 
by the towering figure of James A, Farley, 
who had been elected its permanent president 
at the afternoon session. 

Still alert, erect and ruddy at 76, the former 
national Democratic chairman lent to the 
nostalgia of the occasion as he reminisced 
from the podium about “the good old days“ 
when he served as an assemblyman and later 
worked for the late President Franklin D. 
Roosevelt on the campaign trail and in Gov- 
ernment. 

The business at hand was a formality. 
After a leisurely morning organization ses- 
sion, the delegates returned to the oak and 
mahogany paneled red-carpeted Senate 
chamber in the State capitol to file past the 
ballot boxes and vote for the Democratic na- 
tional ticket. 

The electors were executing the wishes of 
the 4,913,156 New Yorkers who had elected 
them in a recordbreaking Democratic presi- 
dential plurality last month. 

During Monday, electors from the other 49 
States carried out the mandate of their 
voters and registered a record Democratic 
majority for the electoral college count to 
match the landslide generated by their con- 
stituents. 

An elector can theoretically defect from his 
party, but his preelection pledge to a presi- 
dential candidate has traditionally bound 
him and has rarely been broken throughout 
American history. 

Perhaps the real story lay, however, in the 
atmosphere surrounding the gathering. 
There stood the debonair Farley, once a power 
behind President Roosevelt, delivering his 
impeccable phrases in the same fashion that 
won campaigns a score of years ago. 

Below him on the plush Senate chamber 
floor sat many of the State's Democratic lead- 
ers, there to pay tribute to the memories of 
the past and promise of the future. 

The nine female electors, a number of them 
wives of prominent New York Democrats, 
Sported pink camelias as corsages, while the 
male delegates displayed white carnations 
On their lapels. All seemed to glow at the 
frequent mention of the recent Democratic 
Success throughout most of the country. 

Throughout the day, the rhetoric was flow- 
ery—as dictated by custom—with all partici- 
Pants addressed as the honorable” and mo- 
tions dutifully advanced according to an 
elaborate electoral college format. 


Congressman Schmidhauser Urges 
Strengthening of Agricultural Economy 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JOHN R. SCHMIDHAUSER 


OF IOWA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, January 26, 1965 


Mr. SCHMIDHAUSER. Mr. Speaker, 
after spending the weekend carefully 
analyzing the budget, I made the follow- 
ing strong recommendations: à 

It is fortunate to me that the American 
system of government provides for final 
congressional modification of effective 
budget recommendations. After a care- 
ful analysis of the general statements 
which Budget Director Kermit Gordon 
has made concerning the position of 
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agriculture in our economic system, I can 
only conclude that he does not under- 
stand the nature of our efficient agricul- 
ture economy. I should like to strongly 
urge the President and the Secretary of 
Agriculture in their current preparation 
of agriculture recommendations that 
they include the following proposals: 

First. That our total agriculture pro- 
gram shall strive to encourage the fam- 
ily farm as a measure of recognition of 
the great contributions that this way of 
life has made to our society as a whole. 

Second. That our agricultural pro- 
gram strengthen and improve our suc- 
cessful feed grains program. It is worthy 
to note that our feed grains program 
has now indicated the greatest promise 
of success in eliminating surpluses and 
their attendant costs, I would also rec- 
ommend that improvement of the feed 
grains program include a program of 
sufficient duration to enable agriculture 
producers stability in long-range plan- 
ning in the use of their land. Specifi- 
cally, a program of 4 years’ duration 
will be exceedingly helpful. 

Third. I strongly recommend the 
adoption of a sound national defense 
food reserve program. 

Fourth. I recommend that we 
strengthen rather than weaken our agri- 
cultural conservation program and our 
rural electric cooperative movement. 

Fifth. In designing a program for ag- 
riculture, let us recognize clearly that 
many budgetary items charged to agri- 
culture actually should be categorized 
under some other appropriate heading. 

And finally, let us recognize that any 
ill-conceived cutback in our agricultural 
economy will not only have a serious di- 
rect effect upon agricultural producers 
but will set the stage for a weakening of 
our total national economy similar to the 
setback suffered during the 1920's. 

It is noteworthy that an editorial of 
January 25, 1965, in a fine urban news- 
paper, the Washington Post, pointed out 
that “according to the new input-output 
study recently completed by the Office of 
Business Economies, every dollar of agri- 
cultural products that is delivered for 
final demand requires about 78 cents in 
the products and services of nonagricul- 
tural industries. So any disruption in 
the agricultural sector would be trans- 
mitted immediately to all other sectors 
of the economy and would be magnified.” 

Surely our economy is diverse enough 
to continue recognition that our family- 
farm economy must be preserved in con- 
tinuing its vital productive role in Ameri- 
can world leadership in the production 
of the food essential to promoting well- 
being domestically and peace in our time 
abroad. 


West Coast Flood Damage 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JIM WRIGHT 


OF TEXAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, January 26, 1965 
Mr. WRIGHT. Mr. Speaker, earlier 


this month a special subcommittee of 
the House Committee on Public Works 
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conducted a personal, on-the-spot in- 
spection of the severe damages which 
were inflicted upon a wide section of the 
west coast by the recent floods. 

The subcommittee was headed by the 
Honorable Rosert E. Jones, of Alabama, 
as chairman. Other Members included 
Hon. HaroLD T. JOHNSON, of California, 
Hon. Don H. CLausxx, of California, 
Hon. Wittram H. HARSHA, of Ohio, and 
myself. 

Under the extremely able direction of 
Chairman Jones this subcommittee held 
numerous hearings and traveled by heli- 
copter and light plane over the regions 
of the most severe flooding, witnessing 
the stark spectacle of entire communi- 
ties washed into the river. 


The total damages caused by the floods 
easily will exceed $1 billion, particularly 
when the residual effects of lost jobs and 
employment opportunities are taken into 
account. We were heartened by the evi- 
dence of great and calculable damages 
prevented through the existence of flood 
control works already in place. Many of 
these structures paid for themselves in 
this one flood. Had it not been for the 
extensive work done on the rivers of 
California, Oregon, and Washington, the 
damages would have been easily twice of 
what was suffered. 


Typical of the local response to the 
trip of this subcommittee of the Con- 
gress is a story which appeared on 
Thursday, January 14, 1965, in the Ore- 
gonian of Portland, Oreg. 

Under leave to extend my remarks, I 
am submitting the following article for 
inclusion in the Recorp: 

Governor TOTALS Up FLOOD TOLL 
(By Peter Tugman) 

SaLes.—The State of Oregon suffered a 
total loss of $244,446,242 in public and pri- 
vate property and facilities during the 
Christmastime flood, according to figures re- 
leased Wednesday by Gov. Mark O. Hatfield. 

Hatfield disclosed the latest and most de- 
tailed damage estimate in a command center 
briefing for five members of the House Sub- 
committee on Public Works. The committee, 
led by Representative Rosert E. JONES, Dem- 
ocrat, of Alabama, finished a flying 4-day 
tour of flood-torn California and Oregon in 
Portland Wednesday night. 

The Congressmen had to be content 
mostly with reports and pictures of the 
Oregon . Wretched weather, first 
curtailed visibility from the air on the flight 
north, and then forced a flyby of Salem, with 
the solons busing back to the capital from 
Portland Wednesday noon and then back to 
the city for a dinner Wednesday night. 

But the Governor was encouraged and im- 
pressed by the committee's grasp of the sit- 
uation and the prospects for Federal help in 
solving some of the disaster problems. 

Hatfield said he made two main points in 
a private meeting with the Congressmen: 
The capacity of Oregon and Oregonians to 
help themselves out of a good many of the 
flood-spawned difficulties; the responsibili- 
ties of the Federal Government as the State's 
biggest landowner to rush rehabilitation of 
its disaster areas. 

He stressed that forest roads under Fed- 
eral jurisdiction took a pasting during the 
flood. And unless these are back in service 
when the logging season begins in the spring 
the State will suffer untold losses to its major 
industry. 

OREGONIANS IMPRESSED 


Chairman Jones, a courtly southerner 
with an engaging drawl, proved a close ques- 
tioner during the briefing and displayed a 
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remarkable knowledge of Oregon geography, 
climate, water problems and agriculture. 

At one point during the briefing he 
brought out that the Willamette at Its flood 
crest near Oregon City was twice the normal 
fiow of the Mississippi at Memphis. Later 
he came up with the average wheat yield of 
ranches near Pendleton and asked if torren- 
tial rains in the area had washed away much 
topsoil. He was assured they had by F. F. 
Price, State university agriculture dean. 

Jones later met alone with leaders of the 
Oregon House and Senate. Senator Anthony 
Ytturl, Republican, of Ontario, remarked, 
“His knowledge of the State was very im- 
pressive. He had a good grasp of most of 
Oregon except the southeastern part. This 
could play an important part in the report 
this committee will submit later.” 


STATE FLOOD DAMAGE PEGGED aT $244,446,242 


Satem.—Oregon industry suffered more dol- 
lar damage in the Christmastime flood than 
all the Federal holdings in the State. The 
State’s agriculture was not far behind in 


damage losses, 

These surprising figures were developed at 
a briefing Wednesday in the State capital for 
members of the House Subcommittee on Pub- 
lic Works. Five of the committee members 
wound up a 4-day tour of northern California 
and Oregon flood damage Wednesday with a 

session in Gov. Mark O. Hatfield's 
command center. 

The detailed damage estimates were pre- 
pared by a special team of the public utilities 
commission staff, headed by Thomas R. Baker. 
The 21 team members devoted 586 man- 
hours to the task. 

The results: 

Total damage: $244,446,242 throughout the 
State for public and private ownership to- 
gether. The figure does not take into ac- 
count loss of payrolls or revenues. 

The breakdown showed private ownership 
totaled $153,615,000 in losses; total public 


$12,014,608; transportation industry, $7,350,- 
100, and utilities, $3,628,025. 


FIGURE DISPUTED 


The loss figure for agriculture quoted by 
Hatfield was disputed by F. E. Price, Dean of 
ture at Oregon State University. He 
told the visiting Congressmen the agriculture 
loss was more like $55 million than $50,634,- 
243. He based his reckoning on loss of farm 
buildings and residences which were figured 
by the public utilities commission team un- 
der residential and personal property. Price 
sald this item amounted to around $4.4 
million. 


Public ownership losses were topped by 
the Federal total of $56,988,100. The seg- 
ment hardest hit was transportation—high- 
ways and bridges—according to figures de- 
veloped by the public utilities commission. 
Governor Hatfield called attention to the 
total loss of $21,800,000 by the Bureau of 
Land Management, which includes a good 
portion of Oregon’s secondary and logging 
roads. 

Hatfield said that unless these roads were 
rehabilitated before the logging season, 
Oregon's principal industry would suffer 
more losses. 

Still in the Federal category, the interstate 
and primary road system was reckoned to 
have suffered $12,978,000 in damage and the 
city-county road net $3,156,300. 

LOSSES LISTED 

The rest of the public ownership break- 
down showed a State property loss of 
$12,583,313; county, $13,374,200; cities and 
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towns, $6,642,000; districts, $878,064 and co- 
operatives, mutuals and associations, $364,- 
660. These last figures do not exclude the 
road and bridge losses given before. 

State Engineer Chris L. Wheeler told the 
committee this was a “Thousand Year 
Flood,” one which, under the laws of proba- 
bility would not occur for 1,000 years. 

Wheeler said “for the first time in our 
history” we had flooding on both sides of the 
“climatic divide’—the Cascade Mountains. 
Heavy water content snows—springlike rise 
in temperatures and a very heavy rainfall 
contributed. Some areas, Wheeler said, had 
a year’s average of rain fall in 6 to 6 days. 

To a great extent flooding on the lower 
Willamette and Columbia Rivers was pro- 
duced by creeks and rivers never before con- 
sidered flood producers, Wheeler said. “Lit- 
erally,” said Wheeler, “our whole State was 
experiencing a major, if not record, flood in 
every stream and minor tributary.” 

The Columbia, “with its tremendous capa- 
bilities for flood damage,” was being held in 
check to some extent, Wheeler noted. “It 
had for the first time a major flood on the 
lower river created by discharge from lower 
tributaries. With 500,000 cubic feet per sec- 
ond measured at Bonneville Dam and an es- 
timated 400,000 cubic feet per second from 
the Willamette system, the Columbia River 
exceeded 900,000 cubic feet per second. In 
the well-known flood of 1948, only 30,000 
cubic feet per second was contributed by the 
Willamette system to a peak flow of 1,010,000 
cubic feet per second, 

Wheeler concluded that flood control and 
other water projects which have the capacity 
if not the purpose of water control “are our 
best investment.” Other speakers noted 
those already built paid for themselves many 
times over in the Thousand Year Flood. 

Wheeler did call attention to the need for 
metering devices on minor streams. These 
automatic metering devices, he said might 
warn of similar freakish conditions which 
might reproduce the 1964 deluge. 

What purpose was served by the feld trip 
of the subcommittee to Oregon? 

One State Department head noted that it 
brought together heads of State and Federal 
agencies and members of a commitee whose 
final report on needed projects in the 
Oregon-California region will carry much 
weight. 

Other members making the trip with 
Chairman Jones were Representatives JIM 
Democrat, of Texas; Hanorůů T. 
Jounson, Democrat, of California; Don H, 
CLavusEn, Republican, of California, and WIL- 
LUM H. HansHA, Democrat, of Ohio. They 
were accompanied by their staffs, and repre- 
sentatives of: Bureau of Public Roads, Corps 
of Engineers, Agriculture Department; In- 
terior; Office of Emergency Planning and the 
Small Business Administration, 


Requiem—J.F.K. 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. MARTHA W. GRIFFITHS 


OF MICHIGAN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, January 26, 1965 


Mrs, GRIFFITHS. Mr. Speaker, 
Catherine Hanson Thomas, an editor of 
weeklies within my district and a great 
admirer of President John F. Kennedy, 
has written a poem in his memory. This 
poem will appear in a collection of her 
poetry to be published shortly. 
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Rraumm— JFK. (NOVEMBER 22, 1963) 
(By Catherine Hanson Thomas) 
For him no evening star, no sunset glow. 
He sleeps the long sleep now upon the hill. 
His comrades rest beside him, row on row, 
The mumed drums have ceased, the world 
is still, 


When all the words are spoken, have been 
said, 
And tears have dried upon the widow's 
cheek, 
The burning flame that rests above his head 
Will be a torch for those who freedom seek. 


Close to the earth, within her bosom, warm, 
Let lightening strike, he does not hear the 
blast, 


The thunder clouds around him do no harm, 
_ Por he who sought for peace, finds peace 
at last! 


Military Pay Inadequacies 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. BOB WILSON 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, January 26, 1965 


Mr. BOB WILSON. Mr. Speaker, Iam 
happy to endorse the U.S. Navy League’s 
recently issued message protesting our 
current military pay inadequacies. I ask 
that each of my colleagues scrutinize its 
contents as it has a direct bearing on 
this Nation’s defense. 

Hear Ta1s—Ovr NATIONAL PRESIDENT'S 

MESSAGE FOR 1965 


It is a shocking tragedy that the military 
services have not been able to get their story 
of second-class pay across to the 
ment of Defense. It Is not because the serv- 
ices haven't tried—it’s just that no one ap- 
pears to be listening, 

The story the services can't get across 1s 
that they are losing good men dally—byY 
quits, by resignations, by low reenlistment 
rates—because of low pay, poor housing, 
separation of families. There seems to be 
little doubt, however, by those well informed 
that not less than 40 percent of our personnel 
loss would be avoided, if they received ade- 
quate pay. 

In fact, in the nuclear submarine program 
the Navy has the highest percent of reten- 
tion of its trained people—66 percent. Why? 
Because sufficient pay, allowances, proficiency 
pay, submarine pay, etc., have been made 
available to encourage people to stay in this 
vital program. A second-class petty officer 
in this service can earn up to $560 per month, 
compared with $241 per month elsewhere in 
the Navy, and he has decent housing be- 
sides. 

The Navy loses 130,000 trained enlisted 
people per year. About 20 percent of its 
force, With procurement costs, training 
costs, pay and allowance costs over a 4-year 
enlistment, the country—that’s you as a tax- 
payer—and the Navy, has an investment of 
$20,000 in each of these young men, who 
get in, get it over with, and get out as soon 
as possible. Loss of investment? Two bil- 
lion six hundred million dollars per year. 

About 19 percent of our Navy is tied up in 
schooling or training—the 130,000 new, un- 
trained recruits signed up each year, most of 
whom are motivated by the draft law—and 
obligated military service. This 20 percent 
of the Navy that gets processsd through and 
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quits, plus the 19 percent involved in train- 
ing, adds up to 39 percent of the entire Navy. 

Sure a lot of other trained people stay 
in for longer periods but the very simplest 
analysis of the annual loss of investment of 
taxpayer's money is $2 billion, $600 million 
per year on Navy enlisted personnel alone. 
Adequate pay would reduce this loss by 40 
percent. The $1.04 billon which can be 
saved each year, plus a substantial reduction 
in training facility costs. 

On the commissioned officer side of the 
picture, the Navy commissions—according to 
the latest figures—about 11,000 new ensigns 
each year, and the Department of Defense 
pays them less than a New York City fireman 
or probationary patrolman requiring only a 
high school education. It's understandable 
that the Navy loses about 10,000 officers each 
year. This means an attrition of 90 percent 
sooner or later of all officers commissioned. 

This doesn't look like an efficient personnel 
policy. Ten thousand officers leaving the 
naval service annually—trained officers— 
some of them among the best we have— 
some of them we can ili afford to lose. 

The cost of this—it's complicated, and 
hard to compute accurately, but with com- 
missi costs from Officers Candi- 
date School at $1,077, Reserve Officers Train- 
ing Corps (contract) $3,300, Naval Reserve 
Officers Corps (regular) $8,900, U.S. 
Naval Academy $31,000, naval aviation cadets 
and aviation officer course $153,000, you can 
see the mounting up of commissioning costs, 

However, let us average the commissioning 
cost at $14,300 each, which can be reasonably 
demonstrated. Then add for a minimum of 
3 years pay and allowances also invested per 
Officer, $3,469 unmarried, or $10,400. This 
plus commissioning costs equals, $24,707 as 
a low figure of investment of taxpayers’ and 
the Navy’s money. 

It's conservative, because many officers 
serve 6, 8, 10, or more years before they quit 
in desperation. Ten thousand officers at 
$24,707 investment each, totals $247,070,000 
or about a quarter of a billion dollars in- 
vestment loss each year. 

If, by adequate pay, we could save 40 per- 
cent of the best of these, and reduce input 
and training proportionately this would 
mean s minimum saving annually of $98.8 
million, and a better naval service. There 
will be many who will state this is a low 
estimate. 

However, we now have developed a poten- 
tial, possible saving of over $1.04 billion an- 
nually in our enlisted service costs, and 
$98.8 million In officer costs—and this totals, 
to be exact $1,040,000 plus $98,828,000 or 
$1,138,828,000 per year in the Navy alone. 
Who knows what the loss is in the Army and 
in the Air Force—probably the same or more 
because they are both larger than the Navy. 
That would total $3,416,484,000 for the three. 

The Air Force made a fine study on the 
imbalance of military pay compared to civil 
service. They estimate it would require) an 
increase in military pay of $811 million a year 
to bring military compensation up to civil 
Service levels, 

Few people in the military are trying to 
equate military compensation with industry. 
They are making every effort to have it 
equated with civil service—the people who 
Work side by side with the military, in the 
same offices, and working for the same man— 
Uncle Sam. Comparability—equality with 
civil service pay would materially ease service 
personnel problems. 

The important, significant part of all this 
is something few people realize. There is a 
loss within the Department of Defense of the 
taxpayer's investment in military people, of 
over $3,416,484,000 annually. to 
the Air Force study, it can be solved by an 
additional 6811 million in pay, or by spend- 
ing 25 cents the taxpayer can save $1. Even 
by Congressman MENDEL Rivers’ estimate $1 
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billion additional in decent pay would save 
over 3.4 times as much. 

What an opportunity for forward civilian 
leadership tn Congress this coming session. 


Nuclear Seapower Vital—Our Defense 
Must Be the Best 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. BOB WILSON 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, January 26, 1965 


Mr. BOB WILSON. Mr. Speaker, un- 
der the leave to extend my remarks in 
the Recorp, I include the following edi- 
torial from the San Diego Union entitled 
“Nuclear Seapower Vital: Our Defense 
Must Be the Best”: 

Nuciear SEAPOWER VITAL: Our DEFENSE 

Must Br THE BEST 


When columns of statistics are totaled in 
the Defense Department, the greatest welght 
must be given to those dealing with effi- 
ciency and lives, 

American servicemen who are ready to give 
their lives for their country deserve the best 
defense tools we can give them, 

The need for emphasis on lives and efficient 
equipment rather than cost accounting was 
recently emphasized in a talk by Represent- 
ative WILLIAM B. ANDERSON, of Tennessee. 
Representative ANDERSON, a former Navy of- 
ficer, was commander of the atomic sub- 
marine Nautilus on its history trip under 
the North Pole. 

“We cannot afford to deprive ourselves of 
our full potential power merely because it 
appears today to be a little more ve. 
What slide rule can measure the value of life 
and liberty?” Representative ANDERSON 
asked. 

Bids by the Navy for additional nuclear 
carriers have been blocked by the Defense 
Department because of the higher cost. 
Representative ANDERSON points out the cost 
differential is really not great if total useful 
lives of conventional and nuclear-powered 
ships are considered. On this basis, the 
Joint Commission on Atomic Energy esti- 
mates the nuclear carriers cost only 3 per- 
cent more. 

“There are few Americans who would not 
be willing to invest this additional 3 percent 
to avoid dependence on obsolete, second-best 
ships for the defense of this country and the 
security of the free world,” Representative 
ANDERSON correctly said. 

In these troubled world times especially, 
we cannot afford to let the efficiency and 
operational ability of our fleet slip. No one 
questions that the nuclear-powered ships 
are the most efficient. Nuclear power is no 
longer an experiment. 

At the end of one decade of nuclear power, 
the Navy had 54 atomic-powered submarines 
and surface vessels. Altogether, 96 have 
been built or authorized. The 54 opera- 
tional ships have logged 4.5 million miles. 
They include 29 Polaris submarines, 22 at- 
tack submarines, the carrier Enterprise, the 
cruiser Long Beach and the frigate Bain- 
bridge—a good cross section of operational 
capability. 

Rear Adm. Bernard M. Strean, who com- 
manded three nuclear surface ships on a 
nonstop, 57-day trip around the world last 
year, said their atomic plants gave no trou- 
ble during the 31,000 miles. 

“I seriously doubt that conventionally 
powered ships could have given such trou- 
ble-free performance,” Admiral Strean said. 
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The 96 ships bullt or authorized since 1955 
represent progress. However, the pace must 
be stepped up if America is to retain com- 
mand of the seas, 


Transportation: Year 2000 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. EMANUEL CELLER 


OF NEW YORE 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, January 26,1965 


Mr. CELLER. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the REC- 
orp, I am pleased to present a revealing 
statement on transportation by Morris 
Forgash: 

“TRANSPORTATION: Year 2000”"—Appress BY 


CONFERENCE OF THE NATIONAL DEFENSE 
TRANSPORTATION ASSOCIATION, HOTEL INTER- 
CONTINENTAL, FRANKFURT, GERMANY 


I deeply appreciate the opportunity to meet 
with you and to participate in your interest- 
ing and challenging program. To all those 
responsible for the staging of this Second 
Annual European al Conference of 
NDTA, I extend congratulations upon an ex- 
cellent idea splendidly executed. 

No oracle, prophet, or seer was ever called 
upon to deal with a more elusive or demand- 
ing subject than the one assigned to me. I 
have no occult powers but I speak with 
utmost assurance, for if time proves me 
wrong I will very likely be out of the juris- 
diction when the verdict is brought in. 

Transportation in the year 2000. Why 
should any of us have any concern today 
about mobility in a world that by the year 
2000 may be only a tiny way-station in a 
universe of worlds—or, by accident or de- 
sign, a cloud of dust in the galaxy of limit- 
less space? Because we have faith, Faith 
that we can shape the course of future events 
and write on the scrolls of time the terms 
of our own legacy for ourselves and our 
posterity. 

Essayist William Hazlitt said man is the 
only animal that laughs and for he is 
the only animal that is struck by the differ- 
ence between what things are and what they 
ought to be. This awareness of imperfection 
is responsible for the fact that man is the 
only animal that has acquired the ability 
to modify his own environment. And in 
straining at the leash of his environment, 
man has achleved a measure of his manifest 
and only laudable destiny—civilization. 

Kipling wrote that transportation is civil- 
ization. He was not quite right. Transporta- 
tion certainly has paced civilization from 
the time when man first came to inhabit the 
earth. But transportation is an instrumen- 
tality which produces nothing in itself. 
Transportation is the mobility of human re- 
sources but humanity charts its own course. 
Transportation can carry us over any horizon 
but what we find there we bring in our own 
hearts. 

How will we go in the year 2000? By what 
media, responsive to what energy, with what 
degree of dispatch will people and the peo- 
ple's resources then be moved from one 
place to another? The intelligence accumu- 
lated through all the milleniums of recorded 
and derivative history sheds only a flickering 
light on the mists that shroud the path of 
transport during the next 35 years. But 
we must nevertheless scan the pages of his- 


tory if we expect to sit In the jury box of 
time. 
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Where will we go in the year 2000? Over 
what horizons, to what destinations will the 
restless race of man then be traveling to 
make another rendezyous with destiny? 

If we are to find any answers to the ques- 
tions I have posed, we must realize that the 
caliper of history is our only tool of measure- 
ment and our only certainty is that there 
will be change. The fact of change is im- 
mutable. It is only the acceleration or rate 
of change with which we must be concerned 
as we try to illuminate the road to the future 
with the torchlight of the past. 

THE DAWN OF TRANSPORTATION 


Progress is not measured by the calendar 
but by human accomplishment. And if it 
be taken that man has lived on earth for a 
million years it follows that for the first 
990,000 years his progress in transportation 
was absolutely nil. During all of that time 
he walked on the legs he was born with and 
what he transported he carried in his arms. 
For it was only about 10,000 years ago, give 
or take a few hundred, that man first con- 
ceived the idea of employing animals as 4 
media of transport, This oldest form of 
transportation has survived to this day—the 
ox, the camel, the elephant, the reindeer, the 
dog, and the horse are still important car- 
riers. 


A historic breakthrough in transportation 
occurred when man discovered the secret of 
propulsion by animal, giving us the standard 
of measurement called “horsepower.” Dur- 
ing the next 3,000 or 4,000 years such mar- 
velous inventions as the sled, the raft, the 
dugout, and the canoe made their appearance 
and added immeasurably to the mobility of 
humanity. Then came the sail—first instru- 
ment of to harness the forces of 
nature to man’s bidding. Wonders were un- 


The wheel—there is an invention to re- 
member. It still is a nominee for the great- 
est discovery of the human race. The 
wheel evolved only about 5,000 to 6,000 years 
ago. It will stand forever for the first revolu- 
tion in transportation. But giddy as the pace 
of progress in transportation had become, 
wheel and sail were destined to continue to 
be powered by wind and muscle for another 
5,000 years or more. This does not detract 
from the significance of those fabulous in- 
strumentalities. They made it possible for 
man to explore, to colonize, and in a degree 
to civilize the globe on which he lived. Of 
course they also made it possible for him 
to annihilate people, to destroy civilizations, 
and to topple the world into Dark Ages. But 
in the slow and painful process of recovery 
from the consequences of his own folly man 
added to the sum of human intelligence, 
and as he marched forward the chapters of 
transportation history covered less time and 
embraced even greater accomplishment. 

TRANSPORTATION FINDS MECHANICAL POWER 


It was not until after the beginning of the 
last century, less than 165 years ago, that the 
era of transportation in the accepted sense 
began. The age of mechanical power—the 
goals toward which man had been strug- 
gling since he was first invested with the 
power of rational thought—had its birth in 
the last century, When steampower was 
first successfully employed as a propellant of 
the instrumentalities of rt, man 
crashed a barrier which had defied the ages 
and eluded countless generations of highly 
intelligent and ingenious men. 

The year 2000 seems a more distant target 
of speculation when it is realized that in 
point of time 35 years is 20 percent of the 
entire era of transportation. It seems more 
distant still when it is appreciated that as 
time has marched on progress in transpor- 
tation has compressed centuries into decades, 
decades into years, and years into days, 80 
that what we and those who come after us 
may expect to witness in 35 years may make 
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everything that has been developed hereto- 
fore as rudimentary as the canoe. 

How has transportation gone since the 
paddle wheels of “Fulton's Folly” churned 
dreams into realities 157 years ago? Well, 
steamship and iron horse served the 19th 
century very well, but during all that time 
dreamers who knew that this was not the 
outer periphery of man’s environment were 
at work on other things. Self-propelled land 
vehicles were sputtering about on the streets 
and roads causing amusement and some con- 
sternation before the end of the last century. 
When, a few years later, the interna] com- 
bustion engine made these monsters of the 
road practical a new dimension in mobility 
was created. 

But as the world spun into the present 
century man had not yet realized his oldest 
dream—he had not found his wings—he was 
still confined to the surface of the globe. 
Then at Kitty Hawk, in North Carolina, on 
December 17, 1903, the Wright brothers 
inaugurated the age of flight. 

What secrets of mobility then remained 
to be wrested from nature? With great ef- 
ficiency and dispatch people and things could 
be transported anywhere on the surface of 
the earth or in the earth’s atmosphere. For 
half a century the prevalent view was that 
transportation had crossed its last horizon 
and that the future was for improvement 
of existing media. Improvement there cer- 
tainly was. 

The diesel engine vastly increased the econ- 
omy and efficiency of railroading. World 
War I speeded the inauguration of the trucks 
as a carrier of freight. Improved roads and 
better automobiles put the world on rubber 
tires. The 1940's ushered in the jet age in 
air transport. In 1954 the atom was har- 
nessed to transportation with the launching 
of the Nautilus, first atomic-powered sub- 
marine. Nuclear-powered merchant ship- 
ping was inaugurated in 1959 when the NS 
Savannah was launched. Then the hydro- 
foil, a ship on stilts, made its appearance. 

But 50 years of tinkering with the same 
media of transport was all that the modern 
mind could take. New frontiers were beck- 
oning genius and enterprise. A sort of in- 
between machine—an air-cushion vehicle 
which rolls on a cushion of air over land, 
sea, Swamp, sand, or snow made its appear- 
ance in the sixth decade of this century 
and soon may be cutting across all lines of 
existing transportation, revolutionizing all 
modes. 

The air-cushion phenomenon did not, how- 
ever, take us across an unkown border—it 
simply created a new dimension of trans- 
port. The latest barrier of mobility was 
crashed in 1957, with the orbiting of the 
space vehicle Sputnik I, Four years later, 
in 1961, the first earthman made the first 
trip to outer space and returned. He was 
not yet an explorer of the universe—he had 
only invaded the majesty of space. That 
is something which may be corrected very 
soon. On July 31, 1964, the spacecraft 
Ranger VII zeroed in for a crash landing on 
the moon, sending back to earth more than 
4,000 pictures of that inscrutable globe. 

OF PROGRESS, DREAMS, AND PERSEVERANCE 

That, in brief compass, is a panoramic view 
of where we stand in transportation today. 
How and where do we go from here? We go 
however and wherever we have the vision 
and determination to go. For all the 
progress which we haye made to this point in 
time has been the slow and tardy conse- 
quence of long-held dreams. Let history 
speak to that point for just a moment. 

When the steam engine gave birth to the 
mechanical age in transport just over a cen- 
tury and a half ago it simply represented the 
practical application of a principle that had 
been known for hundreds of years. Hero of 
Alexandria, Greek scientist of the second 
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century before Christ, developed a toylike 
machine. for deriving power from thermal 
energy. A man named Savery developed a 
steam engine for pumping water from mines 
in 1698. When James Watt patented his 
very practical steam engine in 1769 he was 
only improving on an engine developed by 
Thomas Newcomen in 1705. In 1707, a 
hundred years before Robert Fulton's Cler- 
mont made its maiden run, Denis Papin of 
France built and launched the steam-pow- 
ered Cassel in Germany. Angry boatmen, 
fearing for their livelihood, destroyed Papin’s 
boat and nearly killed its inventor. 

The idea of human flight has fascinated 
all peoples throughout the ages. The famous 
legend of Daedalus and Icarus, related by 
Ovid, is only one of a multitude of tales of 
human filght that date back more than 6,000 
years. Magic carpets, flying chariots, flying 
horses, characterize all mythologies, By the 
13th century, A.D., man had begun seriously 
to try to make his dreams of flight come true. 
Roger Bacon anticipated the balloon and 

heavier-than-air craft propelled 
by flapping wings. 

Leonardo da Vinci discovered the helicopter ~ 
principle of vertical lift from rotating wings, 
and his model helicopters actually flew. 
About 1490 he designed a man-carrying fly- 
ing machine, but his craft was never built 
because Da Vinci undoubtedly realized that 
there was then no source of power capable 
of lifting it. Around the turn of the 19th 
century Sir George Cayley began investiga- 
tions of flight which formed the basis of 
modern aerodynamics. One of his gliders 
carried a man a distance of 900 feet. It was 
500 years after human flight was theoretical- 
ly demonstrated to be possible before the 
Wright Brothers made flight a reality. 

Jet propulsion, which began to revolution- 
ize air transport less than a quarter of a 
century ago, is founded on laws formulated 
by Sir Isaac Newton in the 17th century. 
But the theory was not then new. At least 
100 years before Christ the Alexandrian phi- 
losopher, Hero, designed and demonstrated 
a jet engine. All those things which may 
transpire between now and the year 2000 
might have happened long ago if man had 
mobilized the resources to capitalize on his 
own inventiveness several hundred years 
sooner than he did. 

Rocket propulsion is even older than the 
jet. The Chinese are said to have employed 
the principle of the rocket several centuries 
before Christ. Rockets were used in the 
War of 1812. The “Bazooka” of World War 
II was only one of a number of types of 
rocket used in that conflict. Developed a5 
implements of war, rockets now have be- 
come symbols of the conquest of outer space. 
Perhaps it is as well for mankind that the 
destructive potential of the rocket was not 
recognized sooner, but the inertia of the 
human mind is responsible for failure to have 
Tecognized its peaceful uses long ago. 

The most awesome secret which man has 
extracted from nature is the release of en- 
ergy from the atom. This knowledge, which 
is no longer a secret, can incalculably ad- 
vance the cause of civilized man, or it can 
render him completely obsolete. This most 
potent of all sources of energy was not a 
sudden discovery. The Greek philosophers 
Epicurus and Democritus postulated the 
atomic concept at least 300 years before the 
Christian Era. Beginning as early as AD. 
1500, a long succession of professional people 
contributed to the accumulated knowledge 
which led to the operational use of the 
atom—Boyle, Newton, Dalton, the Curia, 
Rutherford, Becquerel, the enigmatic Albett 
Einstein, and a host of others. 

The dropping of the first atomic bomb on 
the city of Hiroshima on August 6, 1945, 18 
fixed as the dawn of the atomic age. That 
is not quite accurate. A test bomb was ex- 
ploded at Alamogordo, N, Mex., on July 16, 
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1945, and it was on that date that a handful 
of men assumed the fearful responsibility 
of releasing a force which even they could 
not be sure would not obliterate the world. 

So it has happened that man has dreamed, 
then theorized about his dreams, then 
studied the scientific basis of his theories, 
and centuries later other generations have 
made his dreams come true. And the im- 
portant consideration always has been not 
what man has discovered but the uses which 
he makes of his discoveries. The greatest 
challenge facing the peoples of the world to- 
day is how they shall use the sources of 
energy represented by the atom. Depending 
on how that challenge is met we will have a 
better world or no world at all. 

THE WORLD AND THE PEOPLE, A.D. 2000 


On this philosophic note I think I should 
turn from the pages of history on which the 
accomplishments of man in his search for 
mobility have already been written and, with 
the temerity if not the foresight of a Jules 
Verne, undertake to project history a short 
distance into the future. 

The ingredients or “mix” with which we 
haye to work as we stir the brew of transport 
in the cauldron of tomorrow are railroads, 
highway carriers, waterborne vessels, air- 
Craft, pipelines, and those exotic develop- 
ments still standing on the horizon—air- 
cushion vehicles, hovercraft, monorails, 
Pneumatic tubes, rockets, continuous belts, 
and others not yet categorized. 

Will all of these existing and embryonic 
media of transport still be in use in the year 
2000? My answer is: Yes, and more. But 
some of them will not look the same, If, 
Perchance, any agency of transport that we 
know today joins the pony express and other 
museum pieces of transport history it will be 
because it failed to accept the inevitability 


of change. 

Standing clear among the unknown quan- 
tities which cloud the horizon of the year 
2000 are certain things which we can postu- 
late as fact. The people will determine for 
themselves the kind and quantity of trans- 
Portation they want—and what they demand 
they will get. The engineering has been 
done, the horizons are unlimited and the 
Choice is the people’s choice. We know this 
too: There will be a great many more people 
in the world of AD. 2000 than there are 
today, and they will have a great deal more 
leisure time to dispose of, en masse and per 
Capita. They will know more about their 
World and themselves than the people of 
today. They will be able to communicate, 
face to face through space, with other people 
everywhere. They will be able to read the 
news media of the world on screens in the 
comfort of thelr own homes. These people 
Will have different tastes, a different outlook, 
a different philosophy of life, leisure, civill- 
zation and the dignity of man. 

There is an increasing awareness of the 
necessity to check the exploding population. 
The world population of 3.2 billion is in- 
creasing at a rate that would cause it to al- 
most double in 35 years. That would mean 
5 to 6 billion people in the year 2000. Even 
if we manage to severely curtail that rate of 
frowth we must plan to meet the essential 
Tequirements and demands of a vastly in- 
creased population. And the demands of the 
People will be greater because the standard 
Of living will be higher and there will be a 
Breat deal more leisure time involved. In the 
United States a 3- or 4-day, 24-hour work- 
Week will be standard. Advances in this 
Tespect will also be made in other parts of the 
World. 

The time was not far back when anybody 
Who was not a member of the “leisure 
Classes" would turn aside from his daily pur- 
sults only on special holidays of which there 
Were few. This was by design as well as 
Necessity. The old saying, The Devil finds 
Work for idie hands to do” sprang from a 
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popular belief that too much leisure would 
expose the average man to the temptations 
of evil. Leisure was for the rich. In the 
middle ages the creators of the world, the 
artists, writers, sculptors, architects, were 
not expected to earn their livelihood by toll 
and trade. They were patronized by those 
who were born to blood and wealth. What- 
ever the fault of such a system it is a fact 
that it helped spawn the great renaissance 
of the 15th and 16th centuries which 
changed the course of history and im- 
measurably enriched the lives of men every- 
where. 

But in the next 35 years we will experience 
a new renaissance, kindled not by patronage, 
but by opportunity—the opening of new 
vistas to a new leisure class which will em- 
brace the whole population not just the 
uppercrust, Leisure and the economic free- 
dom to enjoy it will come to the “common 
man.” In the United States the average 
family income will be at least $15,000 a year, 
which will be commensurate with the gross 
national product upward of $2 trillion per 
year which will maintain in the year A.D. 
2000. In Europe and other places in the 
world comparable advances will be made. 

Not only will the average citizen living in 
the United States in the year 2000 have more 
leisure during his working years, he will re- 
tire at an earlier age with guaranteed mini- 
mum income that will permit bim to live in 
comfort and enjoy the finer things of life. 
I foresee, for that time, a voluntary retire- 
ment age of 55 and a retirement income of 
$500 per month. With an estimated popula- 
tion of 350 million in the United States, 
there will be upward of 45 million persons 
of age 55 years and over receiving retirement 
payments in excess of $130 billion annually. 
Not only will this add an entirely new layer 
of consumer spending to our economy, but 
of particular significance is the fact that the 
availability of these pension dollars will have 
been insured by prior funding. Therefore, 
we are contemplating in excess of $130 bil- 
lion of additional consumer spending that 
will not be dependent upon the year to year 
prosperity of our economy, but instead will 
act as a stabilizer and a deterrent against 
business di ions. 

All of these factors will free the resources 
of the human mind and rekindle the in- 
stincts of the human spirit so as to bring 
about not only a renaissance of culture and 
civilization but a closer unity of governments 
and peoples, The curiosity and desire for 
enrichment which leads the people of one 
nation to travel to far lands will cause the 
people of those lands to reciprocate. The 
barriers to world travel will be eliminated. 
The complicated visa systems will disappear 
and a single document, issued by a world 
organization, will be acceptable. 

Ideologies and concepts which offer the 
people utopia in the distant future in re- 
turn for sacrifice and the loss of 
identity in the present will have little appeal 
in a world where the people have already 
created their own utopia without the sacri- 
fice of human dignity. 

Trade and tariff barriers will crumble be- 
fore the needs and desires of peoples drawn 
closer together by the common bonds of un- 
derstanding and the ability to communicate 
and move swiftly across international bound- 
arles. Geographic affinity will breed political, 
sociological, and moral affinity among nations 
and populations. The relationships among 
nations will improve, and the emphasis on 
sovereign rights will diminish as the com- 
mon goals of humanity become visible to 
more people. Common control of the instru- 
mentalities of destruction, cherished by all 
men of goodwill, will cease to be a mirage 
and will become a reality when we achieve 
that unity of purpose without which we 
know that none will survive. 

Confederations of nations will develop in 
direct ratio to the infusion of understanding 
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and the dissipation of fear of aggression. 
Neighbors quarrel and insulate themselves 
from each other because of lack of under- 
standing and as transportation and com- 
munication shrink the physical world the 
bonds of understanding will be strengthened. 

In undertaking to project the course of 
transportation to the year 2000 we must take 
these political, social, economic, and moral 
factors into account. For as the people shape 
a better world they will create the demand 
which will insure the ultimate in mobility. 

What will the people demand—and de- 
manding get—in the way of personal trans- 
port in the year 2000? Curiously enough 
there may be less demand for commutation 
and business travel than there is today. The 
reason—communication. People come to- 
gether to promote enterprise because they 
have a need to communicate. But when 
everybody is equipped with a Dick Tracy 
wrist radio and wide-screen closed circuit TV 
is a commonplace fixture of every business 
organization there will be very little need 
to commute in order to communicate. The 
board chairman will call his meeting to 
order in his own living room. The secretary 
will dictate the minutes into an automatic 
machine which will file them for all future 
reference and reproduce copies instantly on 
demand. Surely there will be less need for 
people to congregate together in cities when 
instantaneous and universal communication 
is perfected. 

THE AGE OF HYPERSONIC FLIGHT 


But business is one thing and leisure is 
another and man will always want to go 
places to see an art treasure or an opera— 
to sun, surf, and chase golf balls. Knowing 
that distance is no longer a matter of miles 
but of time he will demand the ultimate in 
speed and the airlines will oblige. When the 
man on the street—any street—in the year 
2000 decides to take his lady for a night on 
the town he will offer her a choice of Paris, 
Rome, or Reno. A weekend at the beach 
for the Sioux City set may mean Catalina or 
the Riveria, Miami Beach, or Travemunde. 

The supersonic airliner will not serve the 
day we are talking about. Of course the su- 
personic fying machine will still be with us. 
In fact it will be standard among the trans- 
ports that ply the earth's atmosphere, and 
mach 3 speed will be at the minimum not 
the maximum end of the scale. 

The man in a hurry will take a rocket in 
the year 2000. In our preoccupation with 
space travel and exploration of the universe 
we have given too little attention to the very 
practical potentials of the rocket for trans- 
port on earth. In the interest of security 
we have developed rockets that can hit any 
target on earth. All that remains is to adapt 
the craft to carry a different cargo. 

Without hesitation I predict that in the 
year 2000 people and things will be trans- 
ported between all the more distant points on 
earth by rocket-powered craft. Instead of the 
2,000 miles an hour already known to be a 
practicable speed we will achieve a speed of 
perhaps 20,000 miles per hour. 


THE IRON HORSE IN THE ATOMIC ERA 


Rockets to railroads is quite a Jump, but 
let's consider the future of the mode of 
transport that on the land mass of the carth 
has the most illustrious past. In most 
places in the world the railroad has occupied 
the center of the stage of land transport 
during almost the entire history of the era 
of modern transportation. Why? Because 
it creates less propulsive resistance over a 
wider range of speeds than any other mode 
of transport. In other words a railroad uses 
less horsepower in relation to load carried 
than any other form of land tion. 
Ironically, this colossus of mobility, con- 

of time, terrain, and distance, has 
run a troubled course for a long time. 
Everywhere except in the United States and 
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a few other countries it has become necessary 
or expedient for government to manage and 
maintain the railroads in order to save for 
the people the only mode of transport capa- 
ble of fully serving their needs. For my 
purposes today I need not explore the reasons 
for this enigma. There is nothing in the 
picture that modernization of thinking and 
method, and aggressive exploitation of in- 
herent advantages, will not cure, And the 
railroads will survive because we cannot 
afford to let them die. 

But the railroad that greets the 21st cen- 
tury will have only vestigal resemblance to 
the industry of today. Today's- railroad is 
the most efficient instrumentality yet in- 
vented for moving goods between given 
terminals, but things that are shipped do 
not all originate or find their destination at 
rail terminals. Traffic moves between the 
suburbs of St. Louis and the outskirts of 
Baltimore or Bremerhaven. Railroad trans- 
port has to be harmonized with all forms of 
transportation, land, sea, and air, so that 
when goods are put into one end of the 
transit pipeline they will come out of the 
other and not get stuck in the joints. 

Traditional methods established during a 
century and a quarter of proud history are 
not easily broken, but the railroads are slowly 
yet surely making their equipment com- 
patible, interchangeable, and versatile. Long 
before the year 2000 the boxcar will cease 
to be the predominant vehicle of carriage. 
Everything except commodities requiring 
specialized equipment—grain, ore, lumber— 
will move in containers that will hardly in- 
terrupt their journey as they are transferred 
swiftly from highway to rail or ship or air 
for continuous movement from the door of 
the shipper to the platform of the consignee. 
One bill of lading and one rate will apply to 
the movement of anything from anywhere 
to anywhere else. It is in these areas that 
the freight forwarder, both foreign and do- 
mestic, will play an indispensable role in 
coordinating the services of the underlying 
modes of transport. 

More dramatic will be the breakthroughs 
in power, speed, efficiency, and the pattern 
of rail operations. All locomotives will be 
nuclear powered. For this and other reasons 
locomotives will be wider and tracks will be 
widened, Tracks also will be straighter and 
grades will be reduced toa minimum, With 
today’s techniques of earthmoving there is 
no need to run over a mountain, ‘Speeds of 
as high as several hundred miles per hour 
may be attained and consistently maintained, 
if not on rails than on air cushions or 
monorails. 

Cars will be cut out, switched (sideways), 
and loaded and unloaded automatically by 
radio-controlled devices, Yards and humps, 
for which there will be only minimal neces- 
sity, will be completely automated and com- 
puter controlled. Somebody may ride the 
locomotive in token to tradition but he will 
have little to do. Arrivals and departures 
will be scanned on closed-circuit TV. Radar 
will measure distance to obstacles and signal 
automatic retarders on the tracks which will 
prevent collisions, 

Passenger and freight trains will effectuate 
a compatible marriage long before AD, 2000. 
People-pods will be whisked from convenient 
locations in the major cities and deposited 
by helicopter on special flatcars to ride in 
streamlined comfort with the less distin- 
guished freight. Those who wish to insure 
their continuous mobility will be able to 
drive their own automobiles onto a special 
rail car and go up to the passenger lounge 
above. The speed, comfort, and convenience 
of this combined form of travel will make 
it attractive to a wider range of patrons than 
simply the people who have an antipathy for 
those “flying contraptions.” 

In the United States, at icast, there will 
be fewer rallroads—perhaps three or four 
systems at the most. There will be a greater 
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number of mainline tracks and practically 
no feeder lines. Archaic regulations which 
have prevented the acquisition of other 
media of transportation will have been swept 
aside to make way for progress. Rail move- 
ments will be confined to the area where 
rail transport is most efficient and feeder 
service will be performed by truck, helicop- 
ter, or alr-cushion machine, whether these 
supplemental services are performed by the 
railroad, the shipper, or by a carrier of dif- 
ferent ownership. 

‘The iron horse, fascinator of the youth of 
yesterday, is not about to ride into the sun- 
set like the heroes of old. With renewed 
vigor this trusty steed is about to charge 
the dawn. 

HIGHWAY TRANSPORT—ON, UNDER, AND ABOVE 
GROUND 


First to successfully challenge the suprem- 
acy of the railroad in almost half a century 
was the motor carrier—automobile and 
truck. The private automobile, later joined 
by the bus and the airline, made the once 
profitable rail passenger business a deficit 
operation. Then, beginning about 35 years 
ago, the motor truck began to eat into the 
rail freight business with an ever increasing 
appetite. We have been content to try to 
referee the fight between the modes by reg- 
ulation in the United States whereas most 
governments have found it necessary to take 
stronger measures. 

There is a place in the future for both road 
and rail transport and by one means or an- 
other each will find its economic sphere. My 
concern now is to highlight some of the 
dramatic developments in highway transport 
which I think the next three and a half 
decades will unveil. 

Versatility is the lever which hoisted motor 
transport into its position of eminence. 
The truck brought transportation to the door 
of the patron. The automobile made every 
man his own charioteer. The maneuvera- 
bility of each was limited only by the avalla- 
bility of a street or way upon which to run, 
That, it turns out, has come to be quite a 
problem. We haye built vehicles at a faster 
rate than we have bullt highways to accom- 
modate them. City streets are not elastic. 
In the United States we are at the midpoint 
of the greatest public works project ever 
undertaken in the annals of time—a 16-year 
project to construct 41,000 miles of interstate 
and defense highways. We are on schedule, 
but already we are making plans to feed new 
mileage into the system. 

So swiftly does the magic wand of time 
now alter the face of transportation that 
motor transport, circa 2000, will bear as lit- 
tle resemblance to that of today as Cinder- 
ella's coach-and-six to a pumpkin and six 
white mice. Mammoth truck and midget 
auto will no longer vie for position on the 
highways, for private and commercial ve- 
hicles will move on separate ways. These 
thoroughfares will be laid out side by side 
or double or triple decked with one deck 
above and one below the surface. The ar- 
teries for trucks will be freed of obstructions 
which now limit the size of rig and load. 

Highway travel will still frequently be 
bumper to bumper but traffic will move at 
high speeds with complete safety because of 
the bullt-in control devices of radar and 
electronics to regulate speed and prevent col- 
lisions. Trucks and autos will stop them- 
selves before they collide with another 
object. 

We will have advanced highways equ! d 
with radio beams so that drivers roan Pak 
thelr vehicles on automatic pilot. Between 
certain Important centers there may be con- 
veyor networks. Vehicles will be automati- 
cally whisked onto the system at terminals 
and will ride a belt or electrified rail to an 
exit point where they will automatically be 
discharged. 


The truck train will be as common in the 
year 2000 as the rail freight train Is today. 
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Five, six, or even more bottoms will be moved 
as a unit, pulled by one huge tractor or by 
a tractor and one or more automatically con- 
trolied booster units. Some highway trains 
will be made up of self-propelled units, all 
controlled by the driver of the leading ve- 
hicle. Self-propelled units will add great 
maneuverability. The consist of the train 
can be changed by adding and dropping 
units at interchange points along the super- 
highway. : 

Nuclear propulsion for trucks, to say noth- 
ing of automobiles, seems a rather remote 
possibility today, but nuclear energy cer- 
tainly will be harnessed to the larger units 
of A.D. 2000, and even more exotic forms of 
power will be in vogue. We haye already 
unlocked the secret of taking energy from 
the sun, and I confidently believe that pri- 
vate automobiles will, in time, be powered 
by solar energy, which will constantly re- 
Store itself from the rays of the sun. 

Metropolitan area transit has reached a 
saturation point and there is no place for 
it to go now except up, or down, or both. 
First of all, trucks will be banned from city 
streets. From terminals in the outskirts 
goods will be transported to and from points 
in the city through pneumatic tubes, by 
helicopter, or in some other fashion. Mono- 
Tails high in the air, or “people pipelines” 
running underground will relieve the con- 
gestion which is choking our cities to death. 
We will not, like the author of Dick Tracy, 
wait for the people on the moon to show us 
how to construct individual air cars for per- 
sonal . The town car of tomorrow 
will look more like a flying saucer than like 
a pullman car on rubber tires, and it will 
be able to park on the roof or the balcony, 
or simply remain suspended in the air. 


OF PIPELINES AND THINGS 


The pipelines or underground conduit, al- 
ready a major instrumentality of transport 
will be in much wider use and will have a 
much wider range of usefulness in the year 
2000. Not only will the pipeline be used to 
relieve the traffic of city streets—it will be 
employed to move all types of commodities 
over long distances. Coal slurry has been 
transported by pipeline. In Canada plans are 
underway to build a pipeline to carry wood 
chips. Britain's Transport Minister has an- 
nounced that a tunnel under the English 
Channel will join England and France within 
10 years. As land becomes more valuable for 
other purposes transit pipelines will become 
more prevalent. 

Incidentally, coal and petroleum may be 
too valuable to use as fuel by the 
2000. As a source for the manufacture of 
synthetics and a wide range of things W. 
come from other sources today, these 
ucts will be precious gems of science, More- 
over, long before the year 2000, nuclear po 
may rival in cost that of traditional fuels in 
the production of power for industrial use 
and other purposes. When land becomes too 
valuable for the grazing of sheep, wool 
cease to be the staple commodity of cloth: 
and synthetic fibers made from the store- 
houses of nature will take its place. 

And, while I am out of context, let me 
point out that farmland to produce the fi 
necessary to feed the teeming population in 
the year 2000 will be in short supply, but we 
Will solve that problem by tapping the in- 
exhaustible protein resources of the measure- 
less oceans. 

MIRACLES OF THE SEA 

Now, let us turn the long-range binoculars 
on that ancient, fabled, challenging path“ 
way of transport, the “bounding main,” with 
its fingers of water reaching into all the lan 
areas of the earth. Tradition and cu 
have kept a tight grip on water trans 
but change is about to break over the fleets 
of the world like a storm. 

Exciting, almost incredible, developments 
in the area of water transport crowd acros 
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the pages of the daily press. Automation, 
nuclear power, hydrofoils, H; 
containerization. But wait. Look a little 
closer and you will see just beneath the sur- 
face an industry encrusted with the barnacles 
of time and obsolescence of thought. During 
the past quarter of a century and more, when 
newer forms of transport were breaking bar- 
rier after barrier, the improvements in ship 
design. speed, and efficiency have been rela- 
tively insignificant. 

Water covers three-fourths of the earth's 
surface, and world geography plus vital sta- 
tistics will force us to make better use of 
water in the future. There is a 
limit to the highways of concrete and steel 
that we can build, and to the space available 
for their building, but the pathways of the 
seas are almost limitless. 

It is now just a decade since nuclear energy 
was first successfully employed to power the 
submarine Nautilus, launched in 1954. Dur- 
ing that decade we have invaded outer space, 
put new stars in the heavens, landed a rocket 
on the moon, and established worldwide 
communications through relay stations in 
the sky. But we have been siow to exploit 
the greatest breakthrough in water and land 
transport since the inauguration of mechani- 
cal power. It was not until 1959, with the 
launching of the NS Savannah, that this fan- 
tastic new source of energy was employed to 
propel a cargo-passenger ship. 

In an age where miracles abound the mira- 
cle of nuclear propulsion is just breaking 
tree. The Savannah can operate for 3% years 
on a single core of fuel. She can cruise at 
21 knots for 336,000 nautical miles on a single 
fuel load. But like Robert Fulton's Cler- 
mont, the Savannah is only the beginning. 
Last month a large U.S. manufacturer an- 
nounced that it is developing a reactor plant 
that will require refueling only once during 
the entire life of a ship. When history writes 
the saga of ocean transport from the vantage 
point of the year 2000, the chapter headed 
“Nautilus 1954" will be no longer than the 
chapter headed “Christopher Columbus, 
1492." 

The ship of the future will be mass pro- 
duced—certainly production methods will be 
revolutionized—from one of the strong, light 
Metals or even plastic, All will be nuclear 
powered and propelled at speeds of at least 
30 knots per hour. The size will be suited 
to the environment and the type of cargo 
to be handled. The bottleneck of shipping 
is the port operation. That handicap will be 
overcome in a number of ways. All cargo 
that is susceptible of being boxed will be 
containerized and will move between ship 
and land vehicles without breaking bulk— 
by crane, conveyor, monorail, or some other 
device. Bulk cargoes will be loaded and dis- 
charged automatically by remotely controlled 
mechanical devices. 

What will happen to the containers when 
they are emptied at destination? The an- 
swer ls a “world bank” of containers under 
the control and direction of an international 

tion. This could be a branch of the 
United Nations or some specially constituted 
world organization, The establishment of 
such a worldwide pool of standard, inter- 
changeable, multiple-use containers will re- 
quire diplomacy and the cooperation of all 
governments, but In the face of necessity 
and in the interest of humanity it can and 
will be worked out. 

The only limitation on the size of ships is 
the facility for docking at ports, and it will 
be possible for the ship of tomorrow to 
take on and discharge cargo at almost any 
Place, so that vessels of mountainous size 
will ply the seas. The screw propeller prob- 
ably will be supplanted by jet-type propul- 
sion using either air or water to provide the 
thrust. Oceangolng barges, with capacity 
almost unlimited, will move anything that 
needs to be moved. 
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The subsurface ship, or submarine, may 
carry a substantial part of the heavy or bulk 
cargo of the world in AD. 2000. It has many 
advantages. The submarine is capable of 
much higher speeds with less resistance than 
surface ships. There is no wave or wind 
resistance. Storms which slow down and 
sometimes imperil surface craft have no 
effect on the submerged vessel. 

As the giant submarine torpedoes its way 
through the oceans under the surface of the 
water. a greyhound of the seas, the fleet hy- 
dGrofoil, will be skimming over the waves, 
adding a dimension of mobility the uses of 
which will be infinite. The ship on “stilts” or 
hydrofoil, like many other departures from 
the normal, has been known and employed 
for a iong time, but its potentials are just 
beginning to be realized. Jet propelled, these 
ships, which rise on their foils like a water 
skier, are capable of tremendous speeds. 
Consequently, they reduce the time differen- 
tial between air and water travel to a mini- 
mum, Carrying their hulls above all except 
the highest waves, they are not subject to 
pounding. Their power-to-speed curve, con- 

to that of surface vessels, climbs 
steadily as speed increases. 

By the year 2000 the hydrofoils will be the 
buslines of the oceans. Millions will com- 
mute between home and office by this fast 
and economical form of taxi service. But 
hydrofoils will have even more vital roles in 
transportation. Since they can operate in 
very shallow water they will be used as a 
supplemental carrier, making it possible for 
the giant ocean liners to transfer their cargo 
to hydrofoil or hydroskimmer and discharge 
it on any beach. These shallow-draft vessels 
also can act as ferries to carry oceangoing 
freight between a shipside and interior river 
ports. This should prove especially bene- 
ficial in the emerging nations of the world 
which are deficient in road and rail transport 
but which are traversed by many natural 
waterways. 

Transportation always has developed in 
response to the will and the needs of the 
people. The 5 or 6 billion people who will 
live in the year 2000, having more time to 
travel, a keener appreciation of the cultural 
aspects of life, an unquenchable desire to see 
and to explore the far reaches of the world, 
will create a demand for more, better, and 
cheaper ocean transport. The largest pas- 
senger lines today accommodate only about 
2,000 passengers. Nuclear-powered super- 
lines can be built to accommodate 10,000 
or more passengers—a complete city on 
water—a traveling resort or cultural center. 

The cost of such mass-produced trans- 
portation can be reduced to as low as $100 
between the United States and Europe—a 
world cruise for as low as $500. No need for 
hotels for those who wish to make their 
traveling city a home, By helicopter and 
h the vacationeer will explore 
the interior of all countries from the ports 
of call. These floating cities will provide 
ideal convention facilities and places to “get 
away from it all” or facilities from which to 
“see the world,” depending upon the whim 
of the passenger. 

I have mentioned before the one phenom- 
enal, newly emerging, mode of 
which, because it cuts across all known media 
seems destined to have a more profound 
effect on the pattern of transportation in the 
year 2000 than anything else on the horizon 
today. That is the vehicle that rides on a 
cushion of air. These strange craft are 
called, variously, hydroskimmers, air-cushion 
vehicles, and ground-effect machines (GEM). 
In England one of these types of air-cushion 
vehicles is called the Hovercraft on which 
considerable progress is now being made. 
The principle on which these vessels operate 
has been known and explored for more than 
20 years but it is only in recent times that 
serious efforts were begun to make practical 
application of the idea. 
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The feasibility of the air-cushion vehicle 
has been established. It can hover inches 
above the surface of land or water or rise to 
& considerable height. It can be powered by 
propellers, by jet engines, or by air jet. Fan- 
tastic speeds will be possible. Since it can 
go where no other surface craft can go it will 
be an indispensable adjunct to rail, motor, 
water, and air transport. It can take frozen 
foods and medical supplies to peoples in 
heretofore inaccessible places, over swamps, 
marshes, rocky cliffs, or frozen wastes, This 
machine can and will immeasurably ad- 
vance the cause of civilization. 

In the year 2000 the “flying saucer” myth 
or mystery will be no more—there will be 
flying saucers everywhere, and if some of 
them are from Mars no one will worry except 
the man responsible for selling license plates. 
There will be no need for bumpers on the 
machines because radar will prevent crashes 
and computers will direct traffic. 

CONCLUSION 


What a confluence of centuries—what a 
juncture of history—when the sun sets on 
the 20th century and rises on the 21st. If 
all the dreams I have spun come true in the 
next 35 years, the bells will ring loudly and 
the people will cheer wildly and there will 
be peace on earth when the clock ticks in 
the first syllable of the next century. But 
have I dealt with dreams? Is anything that 
I have predicted more improbable than that 
a Manmade satellite known as Syncom II 
is standing out in space right now through 
the instrumentality of which these very pro- 
ceedings could be made to come alive in the 
living rooms of people everywhere? 

Were Da Vinci, Marconi, and Watt, or 
Stevenson, Fulton, and the Wright brothers 
dreaming dreams or paving the way for the 
future when they postulated things that had 
never theretofore been achieved? 

Before you mark off anything that I have 
predicted for the next three and a half dec- 
ades look back on the startling developments 
of the recent past: The breaking of the 
sound barrier; space travel; substitution of 
a cushion of air for the ageless wheel; the 
broadcasting of a message of good will to the 
world by a President of the United States not 
by cable, phone, or radio, but from a satellite 
circling around the globe in outer space— 
then the erasure of the message and sub- 
stitution of another while the satellite was in 
orbit; the Olympic games in Tokyo brought 
into the homes of people on the far side of 
the earth through the medium of a relay sta- 
tion in space. Multiply these miracies of 
science by the rate of change which is being 
constantly compounded and see if my predic- 
tions do not come out on the modest side 
even to the point of reticence. 

I believe the most important fact for us to 
understand is that transportation, though it 
opens new worlds and changes old concepts 
of time and distance, will not shape the 
world of A.D. 2000. ‘Transportation is the 
servant of the people—the genie which makes 
their dreams come true, the magic carpet of 
their future, the mobility of their desires, 
their aspirations, and their resources. 

A long time ago one of those great men 
who are born with a mission to change the 
environment of their time, Benjamin Frank- 
lin, wrote to his friend Joseph Priestly, that 
he sometimes regretted he was born too soon, 
because he found it impossible to imagine 
the height to which might be carried, in a 
thousand years, the power of man over mat- 
ter. And after speculating for awhile about 
a great many things that might come to 
pass, much as I have speculated here today, 
Franklin ended his letter with a sentence 
which I should like to leave with you: 

“O, that moral science were in as fair a 
way of improvement thst men would cease 
to be wolves to one another and that human 
beings would at length learn what they now 
improperly call humanity.” 
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Mr. MONAGAN. Mr. Speaker, Chesh- 
ire, Conn., is one of the most attractive 
towns in our lovely State. This town has 
an enviable history which has just been 
placed in compact form by the Cheshire 
Historical Society. So attractive is this 
brochure and so interesting is the his- 
tory which it details that Iam appending 
its contents to my remarks. As I do, I 
wish to compliment the Cheshire His- 
torical Society for its efforts to preserve 
the records of the past of this historic 
town. 

The brochure follows: 

CHESHIRE, CONN.—AN OLD NEW ENGLAND 

Town 
THE EARLIEST TIMES 

Cheshire was the granddaughter of New 
Haven, and Wallingford was its mother town. 
As the latter was founded by sons of New 
Haveners who, becoming dissatisfied with the 
narrow limits of the hometown, fared forth 
to conquer the wilderness, so Cheshire grew 
from the urge of Wallingford's sons and 
daughters to create new homes in turn in 
new country. First known as Quinnipiac, 
New Haven was founded in 1638, Walling- 
ford by the next generation, in 1669. 

West of Wallingford and beyond the 
stream Quinnipiac was a low range of “Blew 
(Blue) Hills,” and at their base a fine stretch 
of land known as early as 1680-90 as “Ye 
Fresh Meadows.” The region was one of 

to the farmer and soon the more 
venturesome of the colonists' sons were going 
over there to clear the land and plant crops. 
By 1694 there was an organized settlement 
here, the beginning of our present town of 
Cheshire. Names we know today are to be 
found in the list of early settlers in this 
region: Hall and Ives, Doolittle, Hitchcock, 
others. In 1705 the name of Thomas Brooks 
appears, and soon the name Cheshire, which 
he gave to the settlement, from the county of 
his birth in England. The Brooks name it- 
self is preserved in Brooksvale, the southern 
part of Cheshire today. 

Slowly Cheshire broke from the mother 
town, a separate school being established 
first, and then a church. As early as in 1719 
the “west farmers,” as the Cheshire pioneers 
were called, won the right to hold school for 
2 months of the year in a convenient place.” 
In 1724 a church followed, with the erection 
of a Congregational Church on the site which 
is now Main Street and Lanyon Drive. The 
present Congregational Church building, 
third in time, of Federal Colonial design and 
still standing on the central green, was built 
in 1826-27, Well, before this, St. Peter's Epis- 
copal Church had been organized, in 1760, at 
the bend of Main Street. An Episcopal Acad- 
emy of Connecticut had been established in 
1794 through the efforts of Samuel Seabury, 
first bishop of Connecticut, locating in 
Cheshire in 1796. 


DEVELOPMENT AND GROWTH 


In 1780 the State legislature made 
Cheshire a te town. Its population 
was at this time 2,015, and despite its new 
standing the figure did not rise very rapidly 
because of poor communications, In 1801, 
however, communications began to improve, 
as the main street became a turnpike, with 
& stagecoach running via Farmington be- 
tween Hartford and New Haven, and making 
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stops in Cheshire 3 days a week around 5 
o'clock in the afternoon. There was further 
improvement in 1827, with the opening of 
the Farmington Canal, first link in a system 
of waterways designed to link the Connecti- 
cut River at Northampton with the sound, 
and thus the whole producing area of west- 
ern New England with the world of trade. 
Beachport, as the Cheshire stop was called, 
was an important point on the canal, traffic 
both east-west and north-south meeting 
here. Farmers and tradesmen and manufac- 
turers would drive their oxen from Nauga- 
tuck to Beachport in order to ship their 
products by water, as being cheaper than by 
land. In 1848 the canal was superseded by 
the railroad, which because it was built 
mostly along the old towpath of the canal 
was called the canal line. 

All around Cheshire small industries were 
now springing up, James Mix for example, 
had a gimlet and hardware factory upstream 
from the present fine town bathing beach. 
In Cheshire Street, to the east, there were 
any number of small but flourishing enter- 
prises. From Cheshire grew the town of 
Prospect, known at first as the West Rocks. 
Farming was of course the greatest of Chesh- 
ire's industries from the beginning, one 
generation after another often carrying 
along on the same site, as the Bishop family 
has done, five generations farming the same 
land, 

Cheshire had its first boom not from the 
outside, thanks to railroad or canal, but from 
resources deep within its own soil. As early 
as in 1712 we hear of a John Parker finding 
copper on his farm, and the records show 
that copper was, in fact, mined here for a 
number of years, the Copper Valley name 
given to one section of town deriving from 
this. But the big exploitation of what lies 
beneath the soil in Cheshire came later, 
when some time before 1840 a Negro woman 
known as Jinny discovered some unusual 
stones on the hillside near her cabin. 
Scientists had known since 1813, when the 
word was published by Benjamin Silliman of 
Yale, that there were deposits of barium 
sulphate, popularly known as barytes, in 
Cheshire, but it took the Negro woman's 
chance discovery to dramatize the treasure. 
Following her happy find, for nearly 40 years 
barytes mining operations were carried on in 
Cheshire, first at the Jinny Hill site, later 
on the Peck place in the northwestern end 
of town, The mineral found a ready market 
with manufacturers of glass, paint, cloth, 
and certain rubber products, while the in- 
dustry it fostered was responsible for bring- 
ing to Cheshire a totally new population, 
principally from the mining district of Corn- 
wall, England. A byproduct of this influx 
was a notable expansion of the Methodist 
Church, which had been founded in 1834. 

In the period of growth due to improved 
communications, and to the barytes flurry, 
Cheshire got its first manufactory. This was 
the Cheshire Manufacturing Co., founded in 
1850 to produce, as it announced at that 
time, “ivory combs, and buttons of all kinds.” 
The company is still in full operation today 
as the Ball & Socket Co., its principal 
products being metal buttons and stampings. 

With the increase in population and the 
diversification of national strains attendant 
upon it, there was a need for new churches, 
and in 1856 we find Roman Catholic services 
being held in the upstairs ballroom of Beach 
Tavern, which today is the fine old home at 
137 South Main Street. Today St. Bridget’s 
Church has not only a handsome edifice for 
worship, but a junior high school as well, 
opened in the autumn of 1964. In 1888 we 
find a Baptist Church coming into being, on 
land given by Josiah Hull. Finally, in 1956 
we note the beginnings of an Evangelical 
Lutheran parish, and in January 1961, the 
dedication of a church building in a style 
new to Cheshire, and pleasingly modern. 

Returning to Cheshire's underground 
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there was a third moment of in- 


hope was great for some time, and eventually 
all search was abandoned. 


CHESHIRE TODAY 


For many years Cheshire was linked with 
New Haven by a trolley line, which at first 
ran only as far as Mount Carmel. Cheshire 
people would drive to Hamden and leave 
their horses in a livery stable while they went 
on by trolley. Eventually the line was ex- 
tended to Waterbury, thus linking Cheshire 
with the whole New England hinterland. 
This was im as a great deal of freight 
was carried by trolley. Today the old trolley 
line has been superseded by a system of 
buses. 

The town today has a population of more 
than 14,400, drawn from every corner of the 
earth. The Cheshire Academy alone, with 
its 800 students, is a world in microcosm, 
adding color and vitality and universality to 
the town, The Waverly Inn also, founded 
in 1894 by Walter Scott (hence the name), 
is likewise a cosmopolitan institution, acting 
as host to the world. Oldtimers sometimes 
look back with nostalgia to the days when 
band concerts were a feature of the Waverly, 
some recalling the days when there was a 
one horse shay on display there that was 
said to have been used by George Washing- 
ton himself. 

Greatly expanded educational facilities 
have become imperative in Cheshire, what 
with the doubling of the population within 
the last 10 years. Now, in addition to 
Humiston School in the center of town, 80 
long the only school, there are five elemen- 
tary schools, a Junior high, and a high school. 

CHESHIRE AND THE WORLD 


Cheshire has supplied the world with its 
quota of notables, an early one being the 
eccentric, pioneering educator, Bronson Al- 
cott. Alcott was in Cheshire for a short time 
as a boy, with his uncle, who was a head- 
master of the Cheshire Academy, and later, 
as a teacher in a school of his own from 
1825-26. 

A name in the news not long ago, when it 
was invoked by Yale students seeking to make 
the university coeducational, was that of Lu- 
cinda Foot, who in 1784, at the age of 12, 
passed the Yale entrance examinations. Al- 
though not admitted, because of her sex, Lu- 
cinda saw her brother Sam graduate before 
he was 17. Sam later became a Congress- 
man, a Senator, and finally Governor of Con- 
necticut. His father and maternal grand- 
father had been the second and first pastors, 
respectively, of the Cheshire Congregational 
Church. His son, Adm, Andrew Hull Foote 
of Mississippi River fame in the Civil War, 
lived here as a boy and attended the Cheshire 
Academy, along with the Union Secretary of 
the Navy, Gideon Welles, and the Confed- 
erate general, Joseph Wheeler. Foote’s name 
may be seen on the north side of the soldiers’ 
monument (erected in 1866) on the green. 

Lambert Hitchcock, famous for his Hitech- 
cock chair, was born in Cheshire, So also 
was John Frederick Kensett, a painter of the 
Hudson Valley School, known for his land- 
scapes and marines. In 1859 Kensett was 
appointed a member of the National Arts 
Commission and engaged to superintend the 
ornamentation of the National Capitol in 
Washington. His painting of Niagara Falls 
was one of the canvasses chosen by Mrs. 
John F. Kennedy for the White House col- 
lection. 

Still others from Cheshire who have left 
their imprint on the world are Amos Doo- 
little, an 18th century engraver; Abraham 
Jarvis, second bishop of Connecticut and 
eighth bishop of the Episcopal Church in 
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America; and George Capewell, who made a 
fortune from his inventions, among these 
horseshoe nails, Many notables have at- 
tended Cheshire Academy, perhaps the most 
spectacular having been the great financier 
and art collector, J. Pierpont Morgan, a na- 
tive of Hartford. s 
CONCLUSION 


The town of Cheshire covers a surpris- 
ingly large expanse of territory. Its main 
street, almost straight, runs 7% miles, from 
Hamden to Milldale, while at its greatest 
width the town extends 63% miles, from 
Waterbury to Wallingford. With a total of 
31.4 square miles, Cheshire is 68th in size 
among the 169 towns of the State. It has 
some 90 miles of highway. 

Right now plans are being drawn, looking 
toward a proper and harmonious develop- 
ment of Cheshire in the future. As to these, 
and on Cheshire’s past, the historical society, 
like the public library, is always happy to 
assist in finding information, 


Civil Liberties Aspects of Police Mem- 
bership in John Birch Society 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. DON EDWARDS 


OY CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, January 26,1965 


Mr. EDWARDS of California. Mr. 
Speaker, the American Civil Liberties 
Union has been a peculiarly American 
institution, supported over the years by 
private individuals who gave their time, 
their professional training, and their 
money, to protect the constitutional lib- 
erties of all of us by seeking legal redress 
for those whose fundamental rights have 
been encroached upon or denied. The 
union has not hesitated to intervene on 
behalf of the most unpopular causes 
where the Constitution was in jeopardy. 
It has done this with a single minded- 
ness of purpose and a single standard, 
As President Johnson said last June in 
his greeting to the ACLU at the occasion 
of its biennial conference, “The Ameri- 
can Civil Liberties Union has an essen- 
tial role at this critical time. It defends 
the rights of even the most despised to 
speak, to assemble, and to petition for 
redress of grievances. It protects the 
individual's constitutional guarantees of 
the right to counsel, to confrontation, 
and to due process of law. It has come 
to symbolize racial justice and religious 
freedom.” 

I believe it is fair to say that the mem- 
bers of the John Birch Society have little 
sympathy for the work of the ACLU, It 
is appropriate, therefore, for the record 
to show yet another example of the 
unbiased concern the ACLU brings to 
any infringement of liberty, whether it 
affects those of the left, right, or center 
of political persuasion. The following 
statement, recently adopted by the board 
of directors of the ACLU makes their 
position clear on the matter of the right 
of a member of the John Birch Society 
to be a police officer: 
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STATEMENT ON CIVIL LIBERTIES ASPECTS OF 
POLICE MEMBERSHIP In JOHN Ben Socr- 
Ery—Aporrep BY ACLU Boarp or Dmec- 
TORS, DECEMBER 21, 1964 


The judgment of people on the basis of 
their individual ability and competence, not 
their political beliefs and associations, is a 
cardinal civil liberties principle. This posi- 
tion, long upheld by the ACLU, supports the 
first amendment guarantee of freedom of ex- 
pression, 

In recent weeks this principle has been 
challenged because of the disclosure that in 
many local communities members of the po- 
lice force are also members of the John Birch 
Society. There has been considerable de- 
mand for the dismissal of such police officers, 
on the ground that the openly avowed pro- 
gram of the society is incompatible with 
this service as public employees, that such 
membership makes them Incapable of deal- 
ing calmly and rationally, for example, with 
violence and racial tension, and to respect 
the constitutional rights of citizens. 

This is not the first time this question has 
arisen. From time to time membership in 
other organizations whose philosophy and 
program are regarded as opposed to demo- 
cratic values was suggested as a disqualifi- 
cation for public employment—most notably 
members of the Communist Party and Cath- 
olic nuns who belong to religious orders 
should not be allowed to teach in public 
schools. 

The ACLU reaffirms now in the John Birch 
Society case the same civil liberties standard 
it applied to cases involving members of the 
Communist Party and Catholic religious or- 
ders—mere membership in any organization 
is not sufficient grounds for disqualification 
from employment. The right to associate for 
lawful purposes is a constitutionally pro- 
tected right and no public servant should be 
barred from exercising it. To do otherwise 
would not only deny individuals their con- 
stitutionally guaranteed freedoms, but also 
create a climate of fear and suspicion which 
can only limit public employees from ex- 
pressing their personal opinions—to the det- 
riment of society as a whole which needs the 
freest exchange of views by citizens. 

Certainly public authorities should have 
discretion to inquire into the suitability of 
any member of the police force at any time, 
and especially when he receives any informa- 
tion which he thinks may reflect on the mem- 
ber’s capability to perform his duties. Such 
information might include personal activity 
as a member of the John Birch Society which 
is shown to have interfered with the impar- 
tial conduct we expect law enforcement of- 
ficers to demonstrate in the exercise of their 
authority. But the guiding standard for 
such inquiry should be conduct, not mere 
membership in any organization. 


Poll Shows Strong Support Among Iowa 
Farmers for Continuation of Feed 
Grain Program 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. BERT BANDSTRA 


oF IOWA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, January 26, 1965 


Mr. BANDSTRA. Mr. Speaker, one of 
the most important agricultural issues 
facing Congress this session is the feed 
grain program. If farmers are to con- 
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tinue receiving the benefits of this pro- 
gram, Congress must vote to keep it in 
force. From my personal experience, I 
know that the overwhelming sentiment” 
among farmers in Iowa is for continua- 
tion of the feed grain program and this 
is confirmed by the results of a poll pub- 
lished in the January 16 issue of Wallaces 
Farmer. 

The poll indicates that nearly three- 
fourths of Iowa's farmers approve of the 
feed grain program and believe it should 
be continued. I think it is important to 
note that, as indicated by this and two 
earlier Wallaces Farmer polls, support 
for the program has increased steadily 
in Iowa since it was begun in 1961. A 
poll taken in 1961 showed 53 percent in 
favor of the program. In 1962, the 
majority favoring it rose to 66 percent. 
And the latest poll shows an even higher 
majority of 74 percent, 

There has been much discussion about 
the feed grain program. But the senti- 
ment of Iowa farmers, who are person- 
ally affected by the program, is clearly 
in favor of continuing it. I hope that, 
when considering arguments pro and con 
on the feed grain program, my fellow 
Members will keep in mind the views of 
farmers, both in Iowa and other States. 

Under leave to extend my remarks, I 
hereby include the article from Wallaces 
Farmer describing the results of its latest 
poll on the feed grain program: 
WALLACES FARMER POLL—STRONG ÅPPROVAL 

GIVEN FEED GRAIN PROGRAM 

About three-fourths of Iowa’s farmers at 
least partially approve of the current feed 
grain program. This is the highest vote of 
confidence given the program in Wallaces 
Farmer polls to date. And indications are 
that acceptance of the program has been in- 
creasing since it went into effect in the 
spring of 1961. 

Farm men were asked: “What do you think 
of the present feed grain program?” ` 

They could choose one of these four an- 
swers; (1) It's a good program and should be 
continued as is; (2) it has some value, and 
should be improved and continued; (3) it 
has little or no value, and should be dropped; 
and (4) undecided. 

Here's how men answered: 


Percent 
1. Good program - 29 
2. SOMO s.. 45 
D. BUONA ATD a oi a eaan a ncain 12 
Oy OIE SSA EN 14 


Thus, 74 percent of those polled think the 
program should be continued. Similar, 
though not exactly the same questions were 
asked in October of 1961 and October of 1962. 

Only 53 percent voted to continue the pro- 
gram in 1961; 66 percent favored continuance 
in 1962. In the 1961 poll, 21 favored drop- 
ping the program, compared with 13 percent 
in 1962, and 12 percent last year. 

Strongest opposition came from the smaller 
farmers. “Iam in favor of something,” com- 
mented a Muscatine County farmer, “but the 
way it is everything is in favor of the big 
operator. I am against pushing the little 
farmer out.“ 

A number of those polled voiced objec- 
tions to the present feed grain program, but 
feel it’s better than nothing. “The farm 
program isn't just right, but I don’t see how 
we can drop it,” said a Woodbury County 
farmer. 


remember when we had so much corn and 
it was so cheap we burned it in our fur- 
naces and tank heaters. -We better not drop 
it." 

Age made litle difference on farmers’ at- 
titudes toward the feed grain program. Nor 
did size of farm—except for those with small 
farms who are growing less than 245 acres 
of corn. 

Farm Bureau members’ thinking was fairly 
well in line. with IFPBF’s 1964 resolution on 
the feed grain program. Half voted for 
choice No. 2—it has some value, and should 
be improved and continued. Here’s the total 
vote by Farm Bureau members and non- 


[In percent] 


Should 
Undecided. 


Responses under individual choices don't 
average out to total scores listed above be- 
cause four of the Farm Bureau members 
polled also belonged to other farm organiza- 
tions. So their votes are counted again un- 
der “nonmembers.” 


Controversial Aspects of Ordinary and 
Necessary Business Expense 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. A. S. HERLONG, IR. 


OF FLORIDA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, January 26, 1965 


Mr. HERLONG. Mr. Speaker, I 
have noted with interest that the In- 
ternal Revenue Service is being criticized 
for a ruling published August 17, 1964 
(Rev. Rul. 64-224), which permits the 
deduction from gross income as “ordi- 
nary and necessary” business expense 
payments made in satisfaction of pri- 
vate treble damage claims under the 
antitrust laws. The Joint Committee 
on Internal Revenue Taxation has in- 
structed its staff to prepare a report of 
the varying views with respect to this 
Internal Revenue ruling; and I am in- 
formed that the joint committee staff is 
presently engaged in assembling and 
analyzing a variety of views on this 
matter. The only published views which 
seem to have received widespread atten- 
tion are statements criticizing the Inter- 
nal Revenue Service for issuing this rul- 
ing last August. 

A scholarly article entitied “Contro- 
versial Aspects of Ordinary and Neces- 
sary Business Expense” by Donald I. La- 
mont, Special Assistant to the Secretary 
of the Treasury, was published in the De- 
cember 1964 issue of the Tax magazine. 
Mr. Lamont was previously employed in 
the Internal Revenue Service. While his 
article is labeled as not necessarily rep- 
resenting the official position of the In- 
ternal Revenue Service or the Treasury 
Department,” one can readily assume 
that Mr. Lamont's expressions on this 
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subject are not at variance with the 
views of the IRS or the Treasury. 

In his article Mr, Lamont states that 
the Internal Revenue Seryice ruling has 
“understandably, been criticized by those 
who view the antitrust treble damage 
provision of the Clayton Act as punitive 
in nature.” Mr. Lamont also indicates 
that the ruling was criticized as depriv- 
ing the Government of millions of dollars 
of tax revenue, as being contrary to 
existing law as declared by the Supreme 
Court and the lower Federal courts, and 
as being “most unfortunate both as a 
matter of law and from the viewpoint of 
tax and antitrust policy.” 

Mr. Lamont then comments: 

The IRS gave all of these issues thorough 
consideration before issuing the ruling. It 
may, in fact, be appropriate in this connec- 
tion, to paraphrase the words of Lord Justice 
Scrutton. When the Service initially con- 
sidered the question of whether treble dam- 
ages under section 4 of the Clayton Act were 
deductible, the offhand reaction by most 
Service officials appeared to be “of course, 
they are not.” However, the more thorough 
the study of the question became, the more 
difficult it was to find the legal justification 
for that answer. 


Mr. Lamont subsequently states: 

The weight of legal precedent would ap- 
pear to support the deductibility of statu- 
tory treble damage payments to redress pri- 
vate injury, and the IRS so found. 


Mr. Speaker, I recognize that the In- 
ternal Revenue Service is not infallible, 
and I have no hesitation in criticizing 
the Service if I think it is wrong. On 
the other hand, I think its decisions are 
entitled to carefully considered analysis 
when subjected to challenge. Mr. 
Lamont's article makes it clear that the 
revenue ruling of last August concern- 
ing the deductibility of payments in 
settlement of treble damage actions 
under the antitrust laws was carefully 
considered, and in the judgment of the 
Service properly issued. 

Iam inserting the text of Mr. Lamont’s 
article in the Recor in order to be sure 
that the Joint Committee on Internal 
Revenue Taxation and its staff take cog- 
nizance of Mr. Lamont’s scholarly work 
in considering this highly involved and 
important tax question. 

The article follows: 

CONTROVERSIAL ASPECTS OF ORDINARY AND 
Necessary BUSINESS EXPENSE 
(By Donald I. Lamont; Special Assistant to 
the Secretary of the Treasury, Washington) 

A familiar provision of the Federal income 
tax law is that in computing net income sub- 
ject to tax there shall be allowed a deduction 
for all “ordinary and necessary” expenses in- 
curred in carrying on a trade or business. 
This fundamental concept has been an in- 
hon. le part of the tax law since its begin- 

ng. 


Also familiar, is the closely similar pro- 
vision that, in the case of an individual, 
there shall be allowed a deduction for all 

and necessary” expenses incurred 

for the production or collection of income or 

for the management conservation, or main- 

tenance of property held for the Production 
of income The “ordinary and n 

provisions have received excellent 

and thorough comment over the years, and 

little purpose would be served by retracing 
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thelr history or by discussing their full 
scope at length, already well presented else- 
wheres 

It should suffice to say, by way of introduc- 
tory summary, that it ts today well estab- 
lished: 

(1) An expense is “ordinary,” within the 
meaning of these statutory provislons, where 
the expense is common and accepted in the 
general industry or type of activity in which 
the taxpayer is engaged; and 

(2) An expense is “necessary” where it is 
appropriate and helpful in furthering the 
taxpayer’s business or income-producing ac- 
tivity.* 

So far as the “ordinary and necessary” 
standard Is concerned, the tests of deductibil- 
ity under both sections 162 and 212 are iden- 
ticals 

These general principles are, of course, very 
helpful as guidelines to the Internal Reve- 
nue Service and to taxpayers for determining 
whether a given expense is or is not allow- 
able as a deduction. But they have not elim- 
inated all controversy. Largely, this is be- 
cause each case turns on its own peculiar 
facts. Most frequently the debate is not 
over legal principle, but over its application 
to specific facts. Thus, as Justice Cardozo, 
in the leading case of Welch v. Heivering,* 
recognized some 20 years ago: 

“Here, indeed, as so often in other 
branches of the law, the decisive distinctions 
are those of degree and not of kind. One 
struggles in vain for any verbal formula 
that will supply a ready touchstone. The 
standard set up by the statute is not a rule 
of law; it is rather a way of life. Life in all 
its fullness must supply the answer to the 
riddle.” 

Thus viewed, the provision will and must 
provoke continuing disputes between the 
IRS and taxpayers. According to IRS rec- 
ords, 534 cases involving application of the 
term “ordinary and necessary" were pending 
in the courts on September 30 of this year: 
218 additional cases Involving the same issue 
were under consideration at the appellate 
level in regional offices 

Most controversy involving the “ordinary 
and necessary” provisions, however, can be 
Teadily cataloged under three separabie 
headings: 

(1) Controversy on the question whether 
a given expense is an “ordinary and neces- 
sary” deductible under sections 162 
or 212, or a nondeductible personal expense. 

(2) Controversy whether a given expense 
is deductible in full as an “ordinary and 
necessary” expense, or whether it is a capital 
expenditure for which deduction must be 
taken by way of depreciation, amortization, 
or depletion. 

(3) Controversy whether an expense is al- 
lowable if it is illegal or improper per se, or 
incurred in connection with illegal or im- 
proper activity. 

There have been noteworthy current de- 
velopments in all three categories, and each 
will be discussed below. Of the three, how- 
ever, the third—involving the public policy 
limitation on deductions for “ordinary and 
necessary” expenses—presents one of the 
cloudiest principles of Federal income taxa- 
tion. It is not difficult for the skilled advo- 
cate to cite legal precedent for a jumble of 
opposing propositions. The “public policy” 
limitation merits more extended analysis 
than is necessary for the other two cate- 
gories. 

SEPARATING “ORDINARY AND NECESSARY” FROM 
“PERSONAL” 
In general 


Section 262 of the code provides that “ex- 
cept as otherwise expressly provided“. 
no deduction shall be allowed for personal, 
living, or family expenses.” 

One of the controversial aspects of the 

“ordinary and necessary” provisions, then, 18 
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separating the expense that properly is de- 
ductible under section 162 or section 212 
trom expenses which are essentially personal, 
living or family costs, not deductible under 
section 262. 

The overlapping effect of these statutory 
provisions raises difficult questions. Ex- 
penses for travel, and expenses for food, 
clothing, lodging and residence, entertaining, 
moving, and expenses relating to one's 
family, are common personal and living ex- 
penses for all of us. At the same time, it 
is by no means uncommon for certain tax- 
Payers to incur these very expenses legiti- 
mately for business purposes. It is not 
surprising that the books on tax law contain 
a host of cases in which the deductibility 
of these expenses has been at issue, No less 
surprising, decisions on the issue have gone 
both ways, over the years, depending on 
particular facts and circumstances. 

At the heart of most controversy involving 
the “ordinary and necessary” provisions. is a 
nebulous, but always present, human factor. 
Certain persons tend naturally to view the 
“ordinary and necessary” expense provisions 
Uberally. Others look at these provisions 
more strictly, The conceptual dichotomy 
appears to prevail equally among judges, 
Treasury Department and IRS officials, and 
tax practitioners. It has contributed to 
much of the contradictory and perplexing 
decisions in this area of the law. What one 
judge holds to be “ordinary and necessary,” 
another would have held to be “personal.” 
What one IRS official considers to be “per- 
sonal“ another IRS official would consider 
“ordinary and necessary.” We see again Jus- 
tice Cardozo’s insight in his statement that 
“the standard set up by the statute is not a 
Tule of law; it is rather a way of life.“ 


Direct and proximate relation 


In an effort to cut into this hard-core 
problem of separating the deductible from 
the nondeductible in the case of expenses 
Which commonly are personal in nature, 
Subsidiary doctrines have developed. One 
Such doctrine is that to be deductible, the 
expense must be “directly connected with“ * 
or have a “proximate relationship with” the 
taxpayer's business or income-producing 
activity. 

Cases on closely similar facts, however, 
continue to arise and produce contrary deci- 
sions. For example, in Louis Boehm,” an 
attorney was not allowed to deduct amounts 
spent on dues and expenses for membership 
in certain social clubs on the ground that he 
had not shown that the expenses had “a di- 
rect relation to the conduct of * * * [his] 
business.” In contrast, in Norman M. Hus- 
Bey u the Tax Court allowed an attorney to 
deduct essentially similar costs on a finding 
that the expenses “had a direct relation to 
` * * [his] law practice.” Conflicting deci- 
sions involving generically identical expenses 
Such as these obviously complicate the law. 
They introduce an abrasive element into 
day-to-day administration of the law. 

Travel and entertainment expenses: In 
1962, on the ground that the “ordinary and 
Necessary” standard had proved inadequate 
in itself to delineate true business expenses 
from personal expenses, Congress enacted a 
new statutory provision—section 274—spe- 
Cifically limiting deductions for travel and 
entertainment expenses. The Internal Rev- 
enue Service concluded that, in the travel 
and entertainment expense area at least, the 
Indefiniteness of the “ordinary and neces- 
Sary’ expense deduction. seriously threat- 
ened to undermine the voluntary compli- 
ance concept upon which our tax law is 
Structured.“ 

New section 274 generally requires that 
entertainment expenses, to be deductible, 
must have a closer relationship to actual 
business discussion or negotiation than was 
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required under prior law. Section 274 also 
imposes limitations on deductions of travel 
and gift expenses. By statute, this new pro- 
vision comes into play only in the case 
where these expenses are otherwise deducti- 
ble as ordinary and necessary“ expenses un- 
der sections 162 and 212. In no sense was 
section 274 intended to liberalize prior law 
in this respect. 

On the other hand, in view of the ex- 
tremely cloudy and controversial] nature of 
the “ordinary and necessary” provisions, it 
may well develop that the administration of 
section 274 by the IRS, as well as. judicial 
application of the section, will largely an- 
swer a substantial number of questions that 
have heretofore been the subject of contro- 
versy under the “ordinary and necessary" 
provisions. Although only time will tell 
whether section 274 has eliminated contro- 
versy or has merely substituted new issues, 
there is very solid reason to be optimistic 
that it will go a long way in reducing dispute. 

Early contention over indicated Revenue 
Service interpretation of new section 274 
has subsided. It was, in large measure, the 
result of initial misunderstanding and over- 
reaction. In the interim, the Service met 
with a large number of attorneys, account- 
ants, businessmen and trade associations 
throughout the country in an effort both to 
develop sound guidelines for reasonable ad- 
ministration of the new statute and to per- 
mit widespread understanding of the rules. 
This joint effort was, I believe, yery success- 
ful. Moreover, many knotty issues, which 
had been particularly troublesome in past 
years, received close scrutiny. Specific, but 
far-reaching, policy understandings were 
reached. In view of this, it is important for 
tax practitioners who have not already fa- 
millarized themselves with the new rules, to 
do so."* 

Some of the rules—following enactment 
of section 274—governing deductions for 
travel and entertainment are strict. They 
fairly clearly deny deductions for many types 
of inherently personal expenses, for which 
the “ordinary and necessary” provisions had 
been most abused. The new statute is aimed 
at abuse, and it applies corrective brakes on 
the overly liberal aspects of the “ordinary 
and necessary” provisions. 

The section 274 T. & E.“ rules do not, 
however, evidence a new philosophy against 
deductions for legitimate business expendi- 
tures. The IRS has clearly indicated that it 
intends to apply a rule of reason in admin- 
istering section 274, and the implementing 
regulations. 

Proxy fight expenses: The IRS recently 
announced * that it will generally follow de- 
cisions of the Court of Appeals for the 
Fourth and Fifth Circuits allowing de- 
ductions for expenses incurred in proxy fight 
contests. This may prove to be a signifi- 
cant development affecting the construction 
of the “proximate relationship” test. It may 
have widespread implications beyond the 
issue of deductibility of proxy fight ex- 
penses. 

In Surasky v. United States“ the taxpayer 
purchased 4,000 shares of Montgomery Ward 
& Co, stock for the stated purpose of 
making a profit. According to the record of 
the case, the taxpayer purchased the stock 
on the understanding that a progressive new 
program for the company was planned that 
would enhance the value of the stock and 
increase dividends. In carrying out this pro- 
gram, the taxpayer and other Montgomery 
Ward stockholders formed a proxy soliciting 
committee to rebuild Montgomery Ward. 
The committee sought its objective through 
a vigorous stock proxy solicitation. It 
sought to displace a majority of the board 
of directors and the existing management, 
and replace them with its own candidates. 
The proxy committee spent substantial sums 
in its campaign for mail, telephone, and ad- 
vertising costs. Three of the committee's 
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candidates were in fact elected to the board. 
The taxpayer's share of the proxy campaign 
costs totaled $17,000. 

In R. Waiter Graham, Jr. u the facts were 
very similar, although the taxpayer in 
Graham was both a stockholder and a di- 
rector of the corporation involved in the 
proxy fight. The taxpayer joined with others 
in a group called the Alleghany-Young- 
Kirby ownership board for the purpose of 
soliciting proxies to unseat existing manage- 
ment of the New York Central Railroad. At 
the end of the proxy campaign the candi- 
dates of the group were elected as directors 
of the railroad. The net out of pocket cost 
to the taxpayer for proxy solicitation ex- 
penses was $9,453.24 

Both Surasky and Graham claimed deduc- 
tions for Federal Income tax purposes under 
section 212, on the ground that their proxy 
fight costs were ordinary and necessary ex- 
penses incurred (1) for the production or 
collection of income, or (2) for the manage- 
ment, conservation or maintenance of prop- 
erty held for the production of income.” 

The Commissioner disallowed the deduc- 
tions, and the disallowance was upheld by the 
U.S. District Court for the Middle District of 
Florida in the Surasky case and by the Tax 
Court in the Graham case. However, on ap- 
peal, the action was reversed in both cases. 
The IRS, in TIR 613 announced that it would 
generally foliow the decisions of the courts of 
appeals. Its only qualification was that it 
would not follow the decision of the fifth 
circuit in Surasky to the extent that that 
court in its opinion may be thought to have 
indicated that expenses need not be proxi- 
mately related to either the production of 
income or to the management, conservation, 
or maintenance of property held for the pro- 
duction of income to be deductible, 

It is, thus, now established that proxy 
fight expenses, as a class of expense, are 
generally deductible for Federal income tax 
p . In this respect alone, it is a sig- 
nificant development which should sharply 
deduce what otherwise would have continued 
to be a substantial point for controversy be- 
tween the IRS and taxpayers. 

More significant, perhaps, are the implica- 
tions of the IRS ruling for future applica- 
tion of the proximate relationship test. 

In initially disallowing the deduction for 
the proxy fight costs incurred in Surasky and 
Graham, the IRS clearly adopted a strict 
and conservative view of the proximate rela- 
tionship standard. 

Under such a view, it could be questioned 
whether expenses incurred by stockholders in 
waging a proxy fight to influence corporate 
activity—with only a secondary, and specula- 
tive, effect on the value of corporate stock 
and dividends—would meet the proximate 
relationship test. The term proximate has 
been defined as “very mear or close * * * 
often nearest; next; immediately preceding 
or following. as in a chain of causes or 
effects." Enhancement in value of stock, 
or an increase in dividends, would not—it can 
logically be argued—flow immediately from 
& change of corporate management. 

Under a more liberal construction of the 
“proximate relationship” test, on the other 
hand, it could well be argued that the profit 
motive of the taxpayers in both the Surasky 
and Graham cases was clear; there was a 
direct casual connection between the proxy 
fight and the realization of financial gain. 

In the abstract, it was a difficult question 
to answer. However, court decisions, the 
Service believed, lent support to the con- 
servative view, and disallowance. Expenses 
which had to date been allowed as proxi- 
mately related to production of income were, 
as a general proposition, more directly related 
to a taxpayer's property holdings. Thus in 
Jacob M. Kaplan, the Tax Court had dis- 
allowed certain travel and entertainment 
expenses of a stockholder which he claimed 
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had been made for the corporate benefit. 
The Tax Court said: 

“Only those expenses proximately and im- 
mediately relating to (the taxpayer's) own 
income: or are deductible. * * * 
[I]m the case of a stockholder, there may be 
deducted as ‘ordinary’ only that which can 
be placed in the category of expenses which 
a substantial stockholder engaged in con- 
serving or enhancing his estate would ordi- 
narily incur. Typical of such ordinary ex- 
penses are the rental of safe-deposit boxes, 
costs of investment counsel or investment 
services, salaries of secretaries, and the like.” 

Also in Forbes v. Commissioner the Court 
of Appeals for the Second Circuit had held 
that dues paid to a nonprofit organization, 
by its founder and president, formed for the 
purpose of advancing the Interests of in- 
vestors, small businessmen and property 
owners did not have a sufficient "proximate 
relation“ to production of income or to man- 
agement, conservation or maintenance of 
property held for production of income. 

In addition, in Revenue Ruling 56-511,“ 
the Service had ruled that transportation 
and incidental expenses incurred by a stock- 
holder in attending stockhoider’s meetings, 
to secure information which might be use- 
ful in making future investments, were not 
“sufficiently related to the taxpayer's invest- 
ment activities to warrant their deduction 
under the provisions of section 212.“ 

Moreover, and more directly in point, prior 
to Surasky and Graham it had been held that 
proxy fight expenses incurred by an individ- 
ual stockholder were not deductible. In 
J. Raymond Dyer * a lawyer and his daughter 
both holding a relatively small amount of 
stock in a widely held public utility com- 
pany, waged their own campaign to delete 
references to atomic energy from the com- 
pany's advertising. In furtherance of this 
campaign, they incurred substantial costs in 
opposing granting of proxies to company 
management. The Tax Court upheld the 
Commissioner's disallowance of a deduction 
for the proxy fight costs on the ground that 
they were not “sufficiently related“ to the 
taxpayer's “investment” activities as a stock- 
holder, 

There was, of course, a point of distinction 
between the facts of Dyer and those of 
Surasky and Graham. In Dyer the tax- 
payer's proxy fight costs were apparently not 
motivated primarily for a profit purpose. 
Rather, they were pronipted to effect certain 
changes in the company's advertising pro- 
gram. 

Nevertheless, in view of this precedent, the 
Service understandably concluded that if 
proxy fight costs incurred in Surasky and 
Graham were to be deductible it was for the 
courts and not the Service to make the de- 
cision. And, as earlier indicated, the trial 
courts in both Surasky and Graham upheld 
the action of the Commissioner in disallow- 
ing expenses as a deduction. The lower 
courts agreed that there was not a sufficient 
proximate relationship between the proxy 
fight costs incurred by 


come—in the form of increased dividends 
and stock value to support a deduction, 

There remained, however, a respectable 
argument for deduction. The taxpayers 
cited cases construing section 162 for the 
proposition that the “ordinary and neces- 
sary” standard is not to be construed “in a 
narrow, technical sense but, on the contrary, 
that Congress intended the statute to be 
broadly construed to facilitate business 
generally.” * 

In addition, the taxpayers cited a line of 
cases holding that it was “ordinary and nec- 
essary” for stockholders, in connection with 
thelr s to incur expenses to in- 
fluence te action by way of proxy 
solicitation and derivative suit. In Alle- 
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ghany Corporation a corporate stock- 
holder—a closed-end investment company— 
spent substantial sums in proxy solicitation 
in support of a reorganization plan which 
would allot a value to the stock held by it. 
The Tax Court held that this proxy expense 
and related costs were deductible as ordi- 
nary and nec * expenses under section 
23 (a) (i) (A), of the 1939 code, now section 
162. The Commissioner acquiesced. In 
Straub v, Granger a stockholder sought 
legal advice on how to protect his stock in- 
terest In a closely held corporation against 
adverse action by the corporate management, 
The court held the expenses had a reason- 
able and proximate relation to income pro- 
ducing property.” 

In issuing TIR-613, announcing that it 
would generally follow the court of appeals 
decision in Surasky and Graham, the Service 
thus evidenced accord with a more liberal 
construction of the “proximate relationship” 
test than it had admitted previously. 

The Service, as indicated earlier, qualified 
its ruling in one respect. The circuit court 
in Surasky had sald in its opinion that noth- 
ing in the statute expressly requires a show- 
ing of a “proximate relation to the produc- 
tion of income.” The Service made it clear 
in TIR-G13 that it will not follow the opin- 
ion of the fifth circuit to the extent it may 
be taken to mean that expenses need not 
be “proximately related” to trade or busi- 
ness or to the production or collection of in- 
come to qualify for deduction. 

In taking this position, the Service appears 
to be on very solid ground. In Trust of 
Bingham v. Commissioner™ the Supreme 
Court said that “the requirement 
that deductible expenses be ‘ordinary and 
necessary’ implies that they must 
bear a reasonable and proximate relation to 
the * * œ [activity covered]." More re- 
cently, the Court of Appeals for the Second 
Circuit affirmed the “proximate relation- 
ship” test as a valid condition of deducti- 
bility for “ordinary and necessary” ex- 
penses.* See also the legislative congres- 
sional committee reports accompanying 
enactment of the counterpart provision to 
section 212 under the 1939 code. 


Reasonable in amount 


An interesting point that continues to be 
debated is whether an expense, to be de- 
ductible under section 162, must be reason- 
able in amount. 

It has been argued strongly that section 
162 expenses, aside from compensation, are 
not subject to such a Iimitation. In support, 
it is stressed that section 162(a) (1) expressly 
provides that a “reasonable” allowance for 
salaries or other compensation for 
services actually rendered is deductible, but 
no similar standard is imposed by section 162 
on the allowance of deductions for expenses 
other than compensation. Moreover, it is 
pointed out that whereas the Treasury Regu- 
lations under section 212 explicitly provide 
that an expense deductible under section 212 
must be reasonable in amount,” the Treas- 
ury Regulations under section 162 contain 
no similar limitation.“ 

The development of section 162 has, how- 
ever, passed the stage where such arguments 
are persuasive. 

The concept that the “ordinary and neces- 
gary standard embodies a requirement that 
an expense be “reasonable in amount” is 
supported by court decision. In Commis- 
sioner v. Lincoln Electric Co. the Court of 
Appeals for the Sixth Circuit, referred 
broadly to items not compensatory in nature, 
“such as rent, advertising, transportation 
and communication charges, repairs and 
other such operating expenses,” and said: 

“Such payments are made proper deduc- 
tions by the statute, but with respect to 
them there Is no express statutory provision 
limiting them to a reasonable amount, as is 
the case in payments of compensation for 
personal services. However, the element of 
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reasonableness is inherent in the phrase 
‘ordinary and necessary.’ Clearly it was not 
the intention of Congress to automatically 
allow as deductions operating expenses in- 
curred or paid by the taxpayer in an un- 
limited amount.” 

Similarly, in Limericks, Inc. v. Commis- 
sioner,™ the Court of Appeals for the Fifth 
Circuit held that “rentals or other payments 
for the use of property which are excessive 
in amount, taking into consideration all the 
tacts of the particular case, do not constitute 
‘ordinary and necessary’ business expenses 
„% In Trust of Bingham v. Commis- 
sioner," the Supreme Court stated that the 
requirement * * * that deductible expenses 
be ‘ordinary and necessary’ implies that they 
must be reasonable in amount Al- 
though the Supreme Court made this com- 
ment with respect to the 1939 code predeces- 
sor provision of section 212, it is now fairly 
well settled that the tests of deductibility for 
expenses under section 162 are in pari ma- 
teria with those under section 212, so far as 
the “ordinary and necessary” limitation 15 
concerned.* 

Accordingly, the position of the IRS seems 
to be fairly firm that, to be deductible un- 
der section 162, an expense must be reason- 
able in amount. 

CAPITAL EXPENDITURES { 
In general 

Expenditures which are capital in nature 
are not currently deductible as ordinary 
and necessary expenses under sections 162 
or 212." Capital expenditures, speaking gen- 
erally, are those paid or incurred for the ac- 
quisition of property, or for permanent 
improvements to property with a value ex- 
tending beyond the taxable year.“ Such ex- 
penditures are to be included in, or added to 
the basis of the property, and may be de- 
ducted only by way of depreciation, amorti- 
zation, or depletion under sections 167 or 611, 
or by other specific provisions of the code.“ 

These broad rules have been construed 
and applied in innumerable cases, and are. 
of course, basic principles, familiar to all 
tax practitioners. 

Over the years application of the capital 
expenditure limitation to specific types 
expenses has been highlighted at one time oF 
another. Court decisions or revenue rulings 
have eliminated debate as to tax treatment 
for some types of expenses. But taking char- 
acter from the complexities of life of the 
business Nation, the capital expenditure lim- 
itation will continue to provoke disputes as 
it is applied to different expenses under 
varying circumstances. 

Expenses relating to corporate reorganization 

One of the more interesting current ques- 
tions in connection with capital items 18 
whether expenses relating to the issuance of 
stock dividends should be treated as capital 
in nature or as ordinary and necessary ex- 
penses. 

Notwithstanding that the controlling pro- 
visions have been in the tax law since its 
inception, the Service ruled formally on the 
question for the first time in 1960," The 
stock dividend expense issue thus illustrates 
the uncertain application of the law to very 
common types of expenses. It is indeed sur- 
prising that an issue of this sort could have 
gone unanswered throughout the years. 

By way of background, it has for some 
time been fairly well settled that expenses 
paid or incurred in organizing “ or reorganiz- 
ing a corporation are capital in nature, and 
thus not deductible as ordinary and neces- 
sary expenses.“ Moreover, it was also fairly 
clearly established in a long line of early 
court decisions that corporate expenses in 
issuing Its stock are not deductible as ordi- 
mary and necessary expenses“ The 
for these holdings is that expenses relating 
to corporate organizations, or alterations of 
structure through reorganizations or recapi- 
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I 
talizations, primarily benefit the corporation 
for its indefinite future. 

In the opinion of the IRS the effect of a 
stock dividend is similar. It alters the cor- 
porate structure for the future benefit of 
the corporation by increasing the amount 
of permanent capital through transfer from 
earned surplus account to capital account. 
The IRS so ruled in 1960, holding that ex- 
penses relating to the issuance of a stock 
dividend are capital in nature, and not de- 
ductible as “ordinary and necessary“ ex- 
penses.“ The ruling was immediately pro- 
tested. Several taxpayers, after receiving 
notices of deficiencies, filed petitions in the 
tax court. The tax court, however, upheld 
the Commissioner.” And, on appeal the 
Fifth, Sixth, and Eighth Circuits affirmed.* 
idence, this particular issue would now ap- 
pear to be put to rest, but it stands as an 
excellent example of the uncertain and con- 
troversial nature of the ordinary and neces- 
sary” provision. 

EXPENSES CONNECTED WITH ILLEGAL OR 
IMPROPER ACTIVITY 


Certain court decisions stand for the flat 
proposition that it is not ordinary, or at least 
not necessary, to violate the law or commit 
an improper act while carrying on a trade 
or business. In National Outdoor Advertis- 
ing,” the Court of Appeals for the Second 
Circuit stated that the law will not recog- 
nize the necessity of engaging in illegal ac- 
tivity in the conduct of a busienss. Sim- 
Uarly, in Sarah Backer,“ the Board of Tax 
Appeals stated: 

“We are not willing to concede that the 
carrying on of business in the ordinary 
manner * * under the Government of the 
United States, is necessarily accompanied by 
the commission of illegal acts or by the ac- 
cusation of the commission of such acts 
whereby business men are subjected at least 
to the charge of the commission of crimes. 
We doubt if businessmen generally would 
concede that bribery and lying are ordinary 
and necessary business acts. If they are 
not, then the cost of bribes and lies are not 
ordinary and necessary business costs. 

This philosophy, H applied rigidly, would 
mean that expenses which arise out of illegal 
or improper activity are not deductible. In- 
deed, to many persons, as a question of first 
impression, this is a reasonable and correct 
result. However, no matter what one might 
conclude as a matter of first impression, it 
appears too late to argue today that an ex- 
pense cannot under any circumstances be 
ordinary and necessary in the generally ac- 
copted sense simply for the reason that it is 
improper in itself or is incurred in connec- 
tion with illegal or improper activity. The 
clear weight of judicial opinion has not 
supported this line of thinking. 

In Commissioner v. Heininger the tax- 
payer was in a mail order business. 
He sold false teeth which were ordered, deliv- 
ered, and paid for by mail, The Postmaster 
General found that the taxpayer’s advertise- 
ments were misleading, and issued a civil 
fraud order directing that all letters addres- 
sed to the taxpayer be marked “fraudulent” 
and returned to the senders, The Supreme 
Court held that legal fees incurred by the 
taxpayer resisting the mail fraud order were 
Geductible as ordinary and n busi- 
ness expenses. In so holding, the Court 
said: 

“[The Government's] argument is that 
dentists in the mail order business do not 
ordinarily and necessarily attempt to sell 
false teeth by fraudulent representations as 
to their quality; that respondent was found 
by the Postmaster General to have attempted 
to sell his products in this manner; and 
that therefore the litigation expenses, which 
he would not have incurred but for this at- 
tempt, cannot themselves be deemed ordi- 
nary and necessary. We think that this 
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reasoning, though plausible, is unsound in 
that it fails to take into account the cir- 
cumstances under which respondent incurred 
the litigation expenses. Upon being 
served with notice of the proposed fraud 
order respondent was confronted with a new 
business problem which involved far more 
than the right to continue using his old ad- 
vertisements. He was placed in a position 
in which not only his selling methods but 
also the continued existence of his lawful 
business were threatened with complete 
destruction. So far as appears from the rec- 
ord respondent did not believe, nor under 
our system of jurisprudence was he bound to 
believe, that a fraud order destroying his 
business was justified by the facts or the 
law, Therefore he did not voluntarily aban- 
don the business but defended it by all avail- 
able legal means. To say that this course 
of conduct and the expenses which it in- 
volved were extraordinary or unnecessary 
would be to ignore the ways of conduct and 
the forms of speech prevailing in the busi- 
ness world.” @ 

In Commissioner v. Sullivan,“ a taxpayer 
claimed a deduction for wages and rent paid 
in carrying on a gambling enterprise which 
was illegal under State law. The Commis- 
sioner disallowed a deduction for these ex- 
penses. The Supreme Court, however, held 
that these expenses, even though incurred 
in carrying on an illegal business, were de- 
ductible. The Court expressly stated that 
“the amounts paid as wages to employees 
and to the landlord as rent are ‘ordinary and 
necessary" expenses in the accepted meaning 
of the words.” ™ 

The IRS and the lower courts, similarly, 
have allowed deductions for legal expenses 
in defending against malpractice, fraud, and 
breach of fiduciary duty as ordinary and 
necessary business expenses.“ 

This does not mean that a tax deduction 
will in all cases be allowed for illegal or im- 
proper expenses, or for expenses arising out 
of illegal or improper activity. But it does 
mean that the test of deductibility is not a 
fiat rule of disallowance merely because the 
expense is not ethically or morally proper. 

Rather, in determining whether an expense 


business in the taxpayer’s general line of 
business or income producing activity, it is 
“ordinary” in the general accepted sense of 


-the statutory term without regard to whether 


or not the expense is lawful or unlawful, 
moral or immoral. Similarly, if the expense 
is appropriate or helpful to the taxpayer in 
carrying on his business, it is “necessary” in 
the generally accepted sense of the term 
without regard to whether or not the expense 
is lawful or unlawful, moral or immoral. 

As a practical matter, however, there is an 
understandable disposition on the part of 
courts and the IRS to apply these general 
standards strictly against the taxpayer in 
the case of expenses which are illegal or im- 
moral. Thus, in Nicholas D. Wusich,™ the 
Tax Court upheld the Commissioner's dis- 
allowance of a deduction for payments by a 
bank manager 
satisfaction of liability arising 
fraudulent use of bank funds. The Tax 
Court said that it does not seem to us 
ordinary for a bank manager to defraud his 
employer.” And in Sanford Reffett * the 
Tax Court upheld the Commissioner in dis- 
allowing a deduction for payments made by 
a taxpayer to witnesses for testifying on his 
behalf in a judicial action. The Tax Court 
said: 

“Payment of contingent witness fees such 
as those that Reffett paid to Slaughter and 
Toney is not in our experience the common 
and accepted means used by a coal operator 
or any other person in prosecuting an action 
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for damages to his business, * * * Regardless 
of the propriety of such an agreement or the 
public policy involved, we do not think such 
payments can be considered ordinary in any 
sense of the word * * *, Payment of such 
fees would, in our opinion, be not only 
unique to Reffett but would also be 
unique in the life of the group, the com- 
munity, of which he is a part.“ 

The same viewpoint was expressed in R. W. 
Lashels Est.* when the Tax Court disallowed 
a deduction for certain so-called commis- 
sions secretly paid to a purchasing agent 
with whom the taxpayer did business. The 
Tax Court found that: 

“These payments were made secretly and 
their existence was not known to (the pur- 
chasing agent's) employers. The payments 
were made in cash and no receipts were ex- 
ecuted. Such payments were not ordinary; 
they were not normal, usual, or customary 
in the business world, or in the type of busi- 
ness in which the company was engaged.” 

THE PUBLIC POLICY LIMITATION 
Introduction 

Expenses which are illegal or improper in 
themselves, or are connected with illegal or 
improper activity have also been disallowed 
on the ground that it would frustrate public 
policy to allow the deduction. Indeed, in 
general, the courts have tended to base the 
justification for disallowance of expenses 
which are connected with illegal or improper 
activity on public policy grounds rather than 
on straightforward construction of the 
phrase “ordinary and necessary” in the gen- 
erally accepted sense, 

For example, in Tank Truck Rentals v. 
Commissioner,” the Supreme Court held that 
fines paid by a trucking company for viola- 
tions of State maximum highway weight laws 
were not deductible, However, the Court did 
not disallow the deduction on the ground 
that it is never nor necessary to vio- 
late the law. In fact, the Court recognized 
that violations of the maximum weight laws 
were a widespread and common practice in 
the trucking industry and that the taxpayer 
trucking company would have been at a 
serious competitive disadvantage if it did 
not deliberately violate the highway weight 
law in the normal operation of its business. 
The Supreme Court rested its decision that 
the fines paid by the trucking company were 
nevertheless not deductible on the ground 
that it would frustrate public policy to allow 
a deduction for such penalties. 

For similar decisions by the lower courts, 
see Burroughs Building Material Company v. 
Commissioner,” holding penalties and legal 
expenses arising out of violations of law not 
deductible, Frank A. Maddas,* holding bribes 
to corrupt public officials to avoid interfer- 
ence with illegal business not deductible, and 
Israel Silberman,” holding rent and wages 
incurred in carrying on an illegal business 
not deductible, all on grounds of public 
policy. 

The public policy limitation is by no 
means, however, a fixed and certainrule. On 
the contrary, as indicated earlier in this ar- 
ticle, it is one of the cloudiest principles of 
Federal income taxation. Before delving 
into the problem in depth, it is appropriate 
to give credit to the English Bench, which 
gave the United States fair warning of what 
it would be up against if it attempted to ar- 
ticulate a rule of law based on public policy. 

In Inland Revenue Commissioners v. Von 
Glehn, tn 1920 Lord Justice Scrutton, when 
asked whether a taxpayer could deduct pen- 
alties under the British Income Tax Acts, 
said: 

“It seems to me that the obvious answer 
is ‘Of course he cannot.“ But * * * when 
one comes to state the reasons why that ob- 
vious answer should be given perhaps it is 
not so easy as saying ‘Of course he cannot“ 

In a similar vein, Justice Burrough “ 100 
years earlier had said: 
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“I, for one, protest as my Lord has done, 
against arguing too strongly upon public 
policy—it is a very unruly horse, and when 
once you get astride it you never know where 
it will carry you.” 

General maxims 

No matter what other uncertainties may 
be present so far as the public policy limita- 
tion is concerned, however, two maxims 
appear firmly established. One is the gen- 
eral principle itself that an expense, even 
though ordinary and necessary in the gen- 
erally accepted sense, is not deductible “if 
allowance of the deduction would frustrate 
sharply defined national or State policies pro- 
scribing particular types of conduct, evi- 
denced by some government declaration 
thereof.“ The Supreme Court clearly 
adopted and applied this general principle 
in 1958 in the case of Tank Truck Rentals v. 
Commissioner™ and, in so doing, rejected 
what until then had been a point of view 
held by many that there is no basis, under 
existing statutory law, for the disallowance 
of “ordinary and necessary” business ex- 
penses on the ground of public policy.” 

A second precept, which has been expressed 
and applied by the Supreme Court, is that 
the Federal income tax is a tax on "net 
income,” not gross income or gross receipts.” 

These two principles are necessarily at the 
center of any current analysis of the public 
policy limitation. 

The Supreme Court held that the first 
principle governed in the case of Tank Truck 
Rentals v. Commissioner. This was the case, 
mentioned above in which the Supreme 
Court held that fines paid by a trucking com- 
pany for violating highway maximum weight 
laws were not deductible. The Court said: 

“We will not presume that the Congress, 
in allowing deductions for income tax pur- 
poses, intended to encourage a business en- 
terprise to violate the declared policy of a 
State. To allow the deduction sought here 
would but encourage continued violations of 
State law by increasing the odds in favor of 
noncom . This could only tend to de- 
stroy the effectiveness of the State's maxi- 
mum weight laws. ? 

“Certainly the frustration of State policy 
is most complete and direct when the ex- 

ture for which deduction ls sought is 
itself prohibited by statute * * * If the ex- 
penditure is not itself an illegal act, but 
rather the payment of a penalty imposed by 
the State because of such an act, as in the 
present case, the frustration attendant upon 
deduction would be only slightly less remote, 
and would clearly fall within the line of dis- 
allowance, Deduction of fines and penalties 
uniformly has been held to frustrate State 
policy in severe and direct fashion by reduc- 
ing the ‘sting’ of the penalty prescribed by 
the State legislature.” % 

On the same day, the Supreme Court in 
Sullival v. Commissioner considered the 
question whether payments for rent and em- 
ployee salaries in the conduct of a gambling 
enterprise in violation of State law were de- 
ductible. In sharp contrast to its decision 
in Tank Truck Rentals the Court held these 
latter payments were deductible, saying: 

“If we enforce as Federal policy the rule 
espoused by the Commissioner in this case, 
we would come close to making this type of 
business taxable on the basis of tts gross re- 
ceipts, while all other business would be 
taxable on the basis of net income. If that 
choice is to be made, Congress should do 
gem 

Here, then, we see the clash of two com- 
peting doctrines. If it would frustrate State 
law to allow a Federal tax deduction for 
fines or penalties paid for violation of State 
law, why would it not also frustrate State 
law to allow deductions for major operating 
expenses incurred for the purpose of violat- 
ing State law? 
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There are certain disturbing inconsist- 
encies—perhaps irreconcilable—in these two 
decisions by the Supreme Court, although 
attempts at reconciliation have been drawn.” 
Reconcllable or not, it is clear under these 
two decision of the Supreme Court that the 
public policy standard of deductibility must 
strike a balance. 

The Supreme Court in tank truck rentals 
said: 


“This is not to say that the rule as to 
frustration of sharply defined National or 
State policies is to be viewed or applied in 
any absolute sense. ‘It has never been 
thought * that the mere fact that an ex- 
penditure bears a remote relation to an il- 
legal act makes it nondeductible.” * * * Al- 
though each case must turn on its own 
facts * * * the test of nondeductibility al- 
ways is the severity and immediacy of the 
frustration resulting from allowance of the 
deduction. The flexibility of such a stand- 
ard is necessary If we are to accommodate 
both the congressional intent to tax only 
net income, and the presumption against 
congressional intent to encourage violation 
of declared public policy.” * 

To accommodate both of these objectives 
is u tall order. Many cases obviously will be 
decided on an ad hoc basis on the basis of 
specific facts, and will not always be recon- 
cilable with other decisions. The decisions 
of the courts nevertheless give us certain 
criteria for applying the standard of accom- 
modation, that should prove helpful in reach- 
ing a somewhat orderly, general result. 


Principles accommodating net income 
doctrine 


There are three broad principles which ac- 
commodate the concept that the Federal in- 
come tax is a tax on net income, not gross 
income or gross receipts, and thus that ex- 
penses which are ordinary and necessary 
in the generally accepted sense cannot be dis- 
allowed merely because they appear morally 
improper: 

(1) The mere fact that an expenditure 
arises out of, or is incurred in connection 
with, an illegal or undesirable activity, or 
is incurred for an illegal purpose, does not 
make it nondeductible. This is true even 
though allowance of the deduction may 
arguably frustrate public policy. 

(2) The public policy alleged to be frus- 
trated must be “sharply defined—evidenced 
by some Government declaration thereof,” 
and 

(3) The frustration of a sharply defined 
public policy through allowance of a tax 
deduction must be severe and immediate. 

These three principles in themselves make 
the frustration doctrine a limited one in ap- 
plication, and thus accommodate the net in- 
come doctrine. 

The principle that an expense will not be 
disallowed on grounds of public policy merely 
because it is connected with illegal or im- 
proper activity follows a fortiorari from the 
holding of the Supreme Court in Sullivan 
that normal operating expenses of an illegal 
business are deductible. 

This conclusion is, of course, consistent 
with that drawn above that expenses will 
not be disallowed under the ordinary and 
necessary standard in the generally accepted 
sense, simply for the reason that they are 
illegal or improper or arise out of illegal 
or improper activities.” 

A similar concept enunciated by the Su- 
preme Court in Heininger, M and referred to by 
the Court in both Tank Truck Rentals and 
Sullivan, is that the mere fact that an ex- 
penditure bears a “remote relation” to an 
illegal act does not make it nondeductible. 
The decision in Sullivan, however, would 
appear to indicate that the “remote relation” 
concept is of little practical value today. It 
is not sufficiently flexible to accommodate the 
“net income“ principle. It is difficult to 
characterize everyday operating expenses of 
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an Illegal business as bearing merely a re- 
mote relation“ to Illegal activity, In view 
of the Sullivan decision, the standard which 
will accommodate the "net income” principle 
must be more liberal than the so-called re- 
mote relation test. 

Supreme Court decisions limit frustration 

doctrine 

The Supreme Court has considered seven 
cases involving deductions for expenses, 
arguably “ordinary and necessary” in the 
generally accepted sense, but questioned on 
grounds of public policy. 

These seven decisions are Sullivan v. Com- 
misstoner, s Textile Mills Corp. v. Commis- 
sioner, Cammarano v. United States,” Tank 
Truck Rentals, Inc. v. Commissioner, Hoover 
Express Co. v. United States,” Lilly v. Com- 
missioner,” and Commissioner v. Heininger.“ 
Some of these decisions have been men- 
tioned earlier in this article. It is important 
that they also be read together. These de- 
cisions, when read together, would appear to 
severely limit application of the frustration 
doctrine. The Court of Appeals for the 
Third Circuit, indeed, has concluded that 
“absent an express ruling by the Supreme 
Court on this issue, we are of the opinion 
that the tendency of that Court is to limit 
the effect of the frustration doctrine.” * 

In Sullivan v. Commissioner, already dis- 
cussed above, the Court in effect held that 
the net income“ doctrine overrides the 
“frustration” doctrine in the case of every- 
day operating expenses (such as wages a 
rent) of an illegal business. The Court held 
such expenses were deductible when “ordi- 
nary and necessary“ in the generally ac- 
cepted sense. In this decision the Supreme 
Court rejected a line of lower court holdings 
that the allowance of a deduction for oper- 
ating expenses of an illegal business would 
violate public policy. It rejected the ra- 
tionale of the Tax Court for broader use of 
the “frustration” doctrine: 

“The fact that an expenditure is directly 
related to the production of income does not 
automatically qualify it as deductible * * *. 
The record in this case establishes that the 
payments in question constituted the ille- 
gitimate expenses of an illegitimate business 
* * * [t[he criminal code of the State of 
Illinois * * not only makes the conduct 
of a bookmaking establishment illegal but 
also provides that employees who assist in 
the conduct of such business by recording 
bets are equally guilty of the commission 
of an illegal act * * * [t[he payment of the 
wages in question in and of itself consti- 
tuted an illegal act. 

“The wages paid by petitioner were paid 
to procure the direct aid of others in the 
perpetration of an illegal act; namely, the 
operation of a bookmaking establishment. 
Certainly, it would be a clear violation of 
public policy to permit the deduction of an 
expenditure, the making of which consti- 
tutes an illegal act. 

“We recognize that the disallowance of the 
instant expenditure may be almost tanta- 
mount to taxing petitioner on his gross 
rather than his net income. But it is axlo- 
matic that deductions are a matter of legis- 
lative grace. New Colonial Company v. Hel- 
vering (4 USTO, sec. 1292) 292 U.S. 435 
(1934); Deputy v. du Pont (40-1 USTO, sec: 
9161) 308 U.S. 488 (1940); Detroit Edison Co. 
v. Commissioner (42-2 USTC, sec. 9778) 131 
F. 2d 619 (C.A. 6, 1942), aff'd (43-1 USTO, 
sec. 9418) 319 U.S. 98. Whether a taxpay- 
er's business is a legal or an illegal one, it 15 
inconceivable that he should be permitted & 
deđuction for amounts spent to procure the 
commission of aù act outlawed by a State 
statute.” ™ 

In Textile Mills and Cammarano the Su- 
preme Court held that expenses incurred for 
lobbying purposes or to influence legislation 
were not deductible. However, it is diffoult 
to conclude that these decisions add anz 
strength to the “frustration” doctrine. 
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1915, Treasury regulations have contained 
provisions denying deductions for expenses 
incurred for lobbying purposes. In both 
Textile Mills and Cammarano the Court 
based its opinion on these Treasury regula- 
tions. In Cammarano, the Court stated 
explicitly that the regulatory language, then 
of more than 40 years’ duration, had been 
repeatedly reenacted by Congress without 
the slightest suggestion that they did not 
conform to congressional intent. The doc- 
trine of legislative reenactment is of course 
& familiar concept making Treasury regula- 
tions a rule of law. Against the background 
of these circumstances, the Court in Cam- 
Marano said that the Regulations themselves 
constituted an expression of sharply defined 
national policy. 

In the companion cases of Tank Truck 
Rentals and Hoover Express the Court held 
that fines paid for violating State laws pre- 
scribing maximum trucking weights on high- 
ways were not deductible, without regard to 
whether the yiolation was willful or inno- 
cent. Prior to these decisions, the lower 
courts ™ had articulated and applied a pub- 
lic policy limitation on deductions for “or- 
dinary and necessary” expenses, but the Su- 
preme Court had not clearly doneso.” Thus 
the Tank Truck Rentals and Hoover Express 
decisions constitute the cornerstone of the 
“frustration” doctrine. 

Nevertheless, it is debatable whether these 
two decisions give the “frustration” doctrine 
much strength for application beyond the 
precise holding of the decisions themselves 
that penalties for violation of statutory law 
are not deductible. Fines or penalties are 
unigue. They are a punitive measure im- 
posed by National, State, or local declaration 
for violations of governmental policy. It is 
obvious that the immediate effect of allow- 
ing a tax deduction for the fine or penalty 
imposed by statute is to reduce the direct 
punitive cost to the violator. 

As the Supreme Court stated in Tank 
Truck Rentals, “deduction of fines and 
penalties uniformly has been held to frus- 
trate State policy in severe and direct fashion 
by reducing the ‘sting’ of the penalty pre- 
scribed by the State legislature.” Accord- 
ingly. even though some may criticize * the 
Tule, the rationale behind the disallowance 
concept is easy to grasp, and readily un- 
derstandable. 

It is not, however, very easy to (1) draw 
out from the rule that fines and penalties 
are not deductible a logical principie for dis- 
allowance of other types of expenses and at 
the same time (2) accommodate the rule of 
the Sullivan decision that the income tax 
is a tax on net income, and not a tax on gross 
income or gross receipts. 

In the two of these seven deci- 
sions, the Supreme Court rejected the posi- 
tion of the IRS—and indeed that also of the 
Tax Court—that the expenses involved were 
not deductible on the ground that it would 
contravene public policy to allow deductions. 
In the first of these two decisions, Lilly v. 
Commissioner, the Court allowed a deduction 
for so-called kickback payments made by 
opticians to doctors who referred patients 
to them. The “kickback” payments were not 
illegel under applicable State law. The 
policy alleged to be frustrated by allowance 
of a tax deduction was not as sharply defined 
as it was in the cases involving lobbying ex- 
penses and the fines and penalties. 

In the second of these two last cases out 
of the seven, Commissioner v. Heininger, al- 
though the policy was sharply defined, the 
immediacy of the frustration was not as ob- 
vious as in the cases involving lobbying ex- 
penses and the fines and penalties. In Hein- 
inger, as mentioned earlier in this article, 
the Postmaster General had found that the 
taxpayer, who was engaged in a mail order 
business, was using the mails for misleading 
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advertising purposes. The Court allowed a 
deduction for legal fees incurred by the tax- 
payer in an unsuccéssful effort to enjoin the 
Postmaster General from issuing a civil mail 
fraud order, saying: 

“The single policy of [the sections of the 
statute under which the Postmaster General 
issued the fraud order] is to protect the pub- 
lic from fraudulent practices committed 
through the use of the mails. It is not their 
policy to impose personal punishment on 
violators; such punishment is provided by 
separate statute, and can be imposed only 
in a judicial proceeding in which the accused 
has the benefit of constitutional and statu- 
tory safeguards appropriate to trial for a 
crime. Nor is it their policy to deter per- 
sons accused of violating their terms from 
employing counsel to assist in presenting a 
bona fide defense to a proposed fraud order. 
It follows that to allow the deduction of re- 
spondent’s litigation expenses would not 
frustrate the policy of these statutes; and to 
deny the deduction would attach a serious 
punitive consequence to the Postmaster Gen- 
eral’s finding which Congress has not ex- 
pressly or impliedly indicated should result 
from such a finding.” “ 

Principles. accommodating “frustration” 

doctrine 


Three categories of expenses are frequently 
described as not allowable on public policy 


grounds. These are (1) expenses which are 


in themselves illegal or improper, (2) pen- 
alties and similar punitive sanctions imposed 
for violations of law, and (3) attorneys’ fees 
and similar costs incurred in unsuccessful 
defense against charges of violations of law. 
These three categories are useful guideposts 
for applying the “frustration” doctrine. 
Expenses Illegal or Malum in Se 

It is necessary to distinguish expenses 
which are themselves illegal under statutory 
provision from expenses which are not pro- 
hibited by statute but are generally regarded 
as immoral or improper in themselves. 

Expenses prohibited by statute: It appar- 
ently is now established that expenses 
other than normal, everyday expenses such 
as rent and wages "—which are themselves 
prohibited by statute are not deductible 
under the frustration doctrine. The Su- 
preme Court in Tank Truck Rentals said 
that frustration of State or National policy 
is “most complete and direct when the ex- 
penditure for which deduction is sought is 
itself prohibited by statute.”™ As an ex- 
ample of this type of expense, the Court 
cited, and would appear to have approved, 
the holding of the Tax Court in Boyle, Flagg 
& Seaman, Inc., that an insurance agency 
could not deduct “kick-back” type payments 
to automobile dealers which referred per- 
sons to the agency when state law prohibited 
such payments to anyone other than a li- 
censed insurance agent. 

Other lower courts, subsequent to the 
Tank Truck Rentals decision, have recog- 
nized the principle that expenses which are 
in themselves prohibited by law are not de- 
ductible. In Dizie Machine Welding & 
Metal Works, Inc. v. United States™ the 
Court of Appeals for the Fifth Circuit found 
that “kick back” type payments made by a 
ship repair company to ship officers on 
shi without the knowledge and 
consent of the shipowners—violated State 
commercial bribery laws, The Court held 
the payments were not deductible. It rested 
its decision on Tank Truck Rentals, and dis- 
tinguished Sullivan. See also Basil Christo- 
doulou™ and McGraw Edison Co.“ 

It is not a wholly satisfying result that 
the major operating of expenses of an illegal 
business incurred for an illegal purpose are 
deductible (under the “net income” doctrine 
of Sullivan) but incidental costs of doing 
business in illegal manner, such as bribes 
to secure protection from corrupt public 
officials and commercial kick-backs, are not 
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deductible if prohibited specifically by law 
(under the “frustration” doctrine), This 
will likely remain a point for dispute until 
the courts speak more specifically on the 
issue, or definitive legislation is enacted. 

Pending a decision by the Supreme Court 
or specific legislation, the rationale for dis- 
tinguishing tax treatment for these expenses 
has been described as a test of Integrality.“ 
The Seventh Circuit in Commissioner v. 
Doyle ™ put it this way: 

“We construe the statutory words ‘ordinary 
and necessary expenses’ to mean those ex- 
penses which economically are an integral 
part of a business, whether it be lawful or 
unlawful. Integrality is the test. Disburse- 
ments which fail to meet this test, although 
they may be concomitants to the business as 
operated by some persons, are not ordinary 
and necessary expenses thereof within the 
meaning of section 23(a). We exclude and, 
therefore, hold as nondeductible, expenses 
which are not an integral part of a business. 
In this class fall bribes paid to public officers, 
fines and penalties imposed for violations of 
Federal or State statute, expenses for cer- 
tain types of lobbying and political pressure 
activities, payments to an influential party 
precinct captain, in order to obtain a State 
printing contract and other similar disburse- 
ment.” “ 

Expenses malum in se: 3 
analogy between expenses specifically 
hibited by statute and expenses 1 al- 
though not prohibited by statute, are in 
themselves generally regarded as contrary to 
the best public interest. If it severely and 
immediately frustrates public policy to al- 
low a deduction for the former, it is difficult 
to see why it would not equally frustrate 
punia policy to allow a deduction for the 


There is, however, one significant distin- 
factor, In the case of expenses 
which are prohibited by statute, the State 
or National policy is clearly evidenced by 
statute provision. In the case of expenses 
not prohibited by statute but “generally re- 
garded” as against the public interest, it is 
not as clear that a expense is in 
fact contrary to State or National policy. It 
is necessary to ask whether the policy alleged 
to be frustrated is “sharply defined,” evi- 
denced by governmental declaration. 

Over the years, a number of lower court 
decisions have held expenses which, even 
though not declared illegal by statute, are 
incurred to secure political or other special 
influence affecting governmental activity are 
not deductible on the ground that such ex- 
penses are in themselves 3 to public 
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called commissions paid by a taxpayer to 
close personal friends of State officials who 
used personal influence to secure State con- 
tracts for the taxpayer were not deductible.™ 
Similarly, it has been held that payments by 
a taxpayer engaged in illegal activity for 
“protection” against raids and arrests by 
law enforcement officials ® and that expenses 
of entertaining public officials t are not de- 
ductible. It has also been held that pay- 
ments in the nature of bribes to avoid labor 
disputes è? and payments to an employee of 
a contracting party, with whom taxpayer was 
doing business, for furnishing special infor- 
mation which enabled taxpayer to secure a 
contract,” are not deductible. 

In view of the “frustration doctrine,” as 
defined by the Supreme Court in Heininger. 
Lilly, and Tank Truck Rentals, the validity 
of this line of lower court decisions presents 
an intriguing and very debatable question. 

Was a “sharply defined public policy evi- 
denced by government declaration” involved 
in the case of the so-called commissions 
paid to obtain influence with government 
officials or in the case of the bribes to avoid 
labor disputes? There may well have been, 
of course; but the courts did not mention any 
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statute, ordinance or other government dec- 
laration as being involved. Do these lower 
court opinions represent sound law today? 
When is public policy sharply defined? When 
is public policy evidenced by governmental 
declaration? 

These questions pose a dilemma for the 
IRS. The Service is, of course, charged with 
enforcing the tax laws, and with protecting 
the revenue. It does not want to, nor can it, 
ignore these lower court decisions. But may 
the Service properly deny deductions for 
expenses simply on the basis of these de- 
cisions in the face of the “net income” doc- 
trine and the limited construction of the 
frustration doctrine as applied by the Su- 
preme Court? 

In addition, arguably, the Sullivan decision 
raises the question of whether governmental 
declarations proscribing types of conduct 
may be in any form other than legislation 
or formal regulations.“ However, until that 
issue is clearly resolved by the courts, it 
seems proper, from the administrative point 
of view, to assume that governmental de- 
clarations of policy may include directives 
or statements not having the full official 
dignity of legislation or a regulation. In 
this connection, see Revenue Ruling 62-133.“ 
holding a Federal Trade Commission news 
Telease to be a governmental declaration of 
sharply defined public policy. 

Entertainment of public officials: The deci- 
sions involving entertainment of public of- 
ficials probably put the issue in clearest 
focus. 

The courts have apparently denied a de- 
duction for expenses for entertaining public 
Officials in every case in which the specific 
exemption has been considered. 

In Raymond F. * the taxpayer's 
business included selling slag and similar 
products to counties and towns in the State 
of New York. The taxpayer entertained 
county and town officials, primarily at parties 
in hotels and nightclubs. The Board found 
as fact that it was customary for salesmen 
in the taxpayer's line of business to enter- 
tain county and town officials, that the tax- 
payer did not personally entertain these 
public officials to influence them, but that 
the taxpayer believed he would suffer com- 
petitive disadvantage if he defied this long- 
established practice. The Board held never- 
theless that the taxpayer was not entitled to 
deduct his costs of entertaining ($3,000 to 
$4,000 a year) the county and town officials, 
saying: 

“Such entertainment of public officials 
who necessarily have a direct or indirect 
relation to the contracts which petitioner 
seeks, is, speaking generally, commonly re- 
garded as contrary to the public interest. 
It is as much against public policy as expen- 
ditures to influence legislation; and such 
expenditures have been consistently denied 
deductibility, irrespective of the absence in 
the concrete case of a venal motive.” 

In Cecil I. Haas* the taxpayers (husband 
and wife) engaged in the manufacture and 
sale of solidified alcohol. Their customers 
included the U.S. Government, and during 
the taxable year 1944 they entertained Gov- 
ernment representatives at lunch (the cost 
averaged $3 per lunch) and at dinner (the 
cost averaged $5 per dinner). The Tax Court, 
citing the Flanagan decision as authority, 
disallowed a deduction for these lunch and 
dinner expenses, saying merely: 

[Oln petitioners’ own statement some 
part of the claimed expenditures was for en- 
tertainment of Government employees and 
hence nondeductible as being contrary to 
sound public policy.” 

In James A. Gleason“ and Riss & Co., Inc“ 
the Tax Court also denied deductions for 
expenses incurred for entertainment of public 
officials. 
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Do Supreme Court decisions require a more 
flexible result? The decisions of the Su- 
preme Court indicate that the legal test gov- 
erning deductions in this area may be some- 
thing different from the flat rule of the 
Flanagan line of cases. It should be kept in 
mind, however, that none of these Supreme 
Court decisions involve the precise question 
of deductibility of expenses incurred in “en- 
tertainment” of public officiais, and are per- 
haps distinguishable on that ground alone.” 

In Lilly v. Commissioner, as mentioned ear- 
lier in this article, the taxpayers (engaged 
in the optical business) claimed income tax 
deductions for so-called kick-back pay- 
ments made to doctors who had referred pa- 
tients to them. When the issue of deducti- 
bility of these “kick-back" payments was 
presented to the Tax Court the court disal- 
lowed a deduction in an opinion reviewed 
by the court. The Tax Court apparently 
viewed the public policy test as one of broad 
application for tax purposes. The Tax Court 
sald: 

“Public policy is defined as the public good. 
Everything that tends clearly to undermine 
that sense of security of individual rights, 
whether of personal liberty or private prop- 
erty, which any citizen ought to feel, 18 
against public policy. 

“Petitioners argue that, since there is no 
constitutional or statutory provision, State, 
or Federal, and no canon of ethics of a 
medical association specifically condemning 
this kick-back' practice by opticians to 
oculists, no public policy exists proscribing 
such practice and therefore none is vio- 
lated * * *. The absence of constitutional 
or statutory law or rules of professional con- 
duct condemning this particular practice is 
not enough to support petitioner's position. 
Decisions of the courts can and do evidence 
public policy. _ 

“It must be remembered that the funda- 
mental principle with which we are dealing 
here is not that of the relationship between 
the parties to an ordinary commercial trans- 
action. We are concerned in this case with 
the relationship between physicians and 
their patients. There can be no doubt of 
the exceedingly high degree of confidence and 
trust inherent in that relationship.” = 

This line of thinking—which emphasizes 
the fundamental element of high trust in- 
herent in situations which involve the public 
good and which holds expenses which might 
tend to undermine that trust to be nonde- 
ductible for Federal income tax p 
would seem equally applicable to the tax 
treatment of expenses for entertaining pub- 
lic officials, Or, to put it another way, the 
direction of thinking of the Tax Court in 
Lilly may be considered identical to the 
thinking of the Board of Tax Appeals in 
Flanagan. 

The Court of Appeals for Fourth Circuit 
affirmed the Tax Court in Lilly. However, on 
writ of certiorari, the Supreme Court held 
that the “kickback” payments were deducti- 
ble, reversing both lower court decisions. The 
Supreme Court stated: 

“Assuming for the sake of argument that, 
under some circumstances, business expendi- 
tures which are ordinary and necessary in 
the generally accepted meanings of those 
words may not be deductible as ‘ordinary and 


necessary expenses under § 23(a) (i) (A) 


when they ‘frustrate sharply defined national 
or State policies proscribing particular types 
of conduct,’ supra, nevertheless the expendi- 
tures now before us do not fall in that class. 
The policies frustrated must be national or 
State policies evidenced by some govern- 
mental declaration of them. In 1943 and 
1944 [the taxable years involved in Lilly] 
there were no such declared public policies 
proscribing the payments which were made 
by petitioners to the doctors.” + 

It may be argued that the Supreme Court 
in Lilly restricted the rule of the Flanagan 
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case, and permits a deduction for expenses in 
the public policy area which on the reading 
alone of earlier decisions of the Supreme 
Court, such as Textile Milis and Heininger.“ 
might have been assumed nondeductible. 
and in line with Flanagan. In Tank Truch 
Rentals v. Commissioner, the Supreme Court 
confirmed the principle that the policies 
frustrated must be evidenced by some gov- 
ernmental declaration of them.“ 


Penalties 


Punitive payments: It now appears well 
established that punitive fines or penalties 
paid to local, State, or Federal Governments 
after conviction for violation of regulatory 
statutes (whether criminal or civil) are not 
deductible. This principle accommodates 
the “frustration” doctrine, and is based on 
the theory that it would immediately and 
severely frustrate clearly defined public pol- 
icy to allow a deduction which would reduce 
the “sting” of the punishment.“ And this 
is true, whether or not the violation of the 
law giving rise to the penalty was willful or 
inadvertent 

It has also been held that payments in sat- 
isfaction of punitive penalties, under settle- 
ment ent or consent judgment, are 
not deductible.* This result seems correct 
since otherwise it would be an easy matter to 
make form control over substance. 

Damage payments are not clearly punitive: 
Controversial and difficult questions remain, 
however, in determining the deductibility of 
payments which are in the nature of pen- 
alties, but are not clearly punitive in nature. 
Questions arise whether statutory damages, 
imposed for violation of law, are punitive in 
nature (nondeductible under the “frustra- 
tion” doctrine) or are intended for nonpuni- 
tive purposes and, if the latter, to what ex- 
tent such costs may fall nevertheless within 
the reach of the “frustration” doctrine. 

Costs arising out of violations of the law 
may be essentially remedial measures for the 
benefit of injured parties rather than puni- 
tive measures directed against the violator. 
If remedial in nature, it is very questionable 
whether it would “immediately and severely” 
frustrate statutory policy to allow the viola- 
tor a tax deduction for the remedial pay- 
ment. 

Damage payments arlsing out of violations 
of the antitrust laws illustrate the difficult 
questions involved. 

Treble damages for private injury: AS 
most tax practitioners will be aware, the 
IRS in July of this year ruled that amounts 
paid or incurred in satisfaction of treble 
damage claims under section 4 of the Clay- 
ton Act! are deductible as “ordinary and 
necessary“ business expenses.“ 

The ruling has, understandably, been 
criticized by those who view the antitrust 
treble damage provision of the Clayton Act 
as punitive in nature. For example, in a joint 
statement, Senator Hart, chairman of the 
Senate Antitrust and Monopoly Subcommit- 
tee, and Representative CELLER, chairman of 
the House Committee on the Judiciary; and 
of its Antitrust Subcommittee, criticized the 
ruling: 

“This ruling would lessen the treble dam- 
age penalty Congress has established by law 
in private antitrust sults. By allowing tax 
relief for the damages, IRS seems to havé 
lowered the penalty to double damages, at 
most, instead of the treble damages which 
Congress has provided to punish the viola- 
tors and to deter others from antitrust 
violations. The ruling is likely to hamper 
effective antitrust enforcement both by mit- 
igating the penalties which Congress has 
prescribed and by its tacit assumption that a 
hard-core criminal price-fixing conspiracy is 
‘ordinary and necessary business.’ 

“Moreover—and of greater concern to all 
American taxpayers—this ruling would con- 
stitute a tax giveaway to corporations which 
are found guilty of criminal antitrust viola- 
tions at the expense of the taxpaying public. 
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“The ruling would mean the loss of mil- 
lions of tax dollars to the Government. For 
example, in private suits for treble damages 
growing out of the electrical equipment 
price-fixing conspiracies, Judgments may be 
expected to total more than a quarter of a 
billion dollars, not including attorney's fees 
and court costs which also would be deduc- 
tible under this new ruling—or $350 to $400 
million all told by conservation estimate. 
Under the ruling, half of this amount would 
be lost to the public treasury through in- 
come tax deductions against current earn- 
ings of the corporations involved. 

“Finally, the new ruling appears flatly 
contrary to existing law as declared by the 
Supreme Court and the lower Federal.courts. 
Accordingly, this ruling seems most unfor- 
tunate both as a matter of law and from the 
viewpoint of tax and antitrust policy.” = 

The IRS gave ali of these issues thorough 
consideration before issuing the ruling. It 
may, in fact, be appropriate in this connec- 
tion, to paraphrase the words of Lord Justice 
Scrutton When the Service initially con- 
sidered the question of whether treble dam- 
ages under section 4 of the Clayton Act were 
deductible, the offhand reaction by most 
Service officials appeared to be “of course, 
they are not.” However the more thorough 
the study of the question became, the more 
difficult it was to find the legal justification 
for that answer. 

The central question is whether treble 
damages payable under section 4 of the 
Clayton Act are punitive in nature. A puni- 
tive measure has been described, in this 
context, as punishment inflicted by Govern- 
ment upon those who commit acts which 
violate the fixed public policy of the sover- 
eign,” intended to deter the acts proscribed = 

The legislative history indicates that a 
purpose of the treble damage provision was 
to encourage private parties that had been 
injured, through violations of the antitrust 
laws, to bring actions which—even though 
private—would “serve the public interest in 
the enforcement of the antitrust laws," =t 

Similarly, the courts have characterized 
the treble damage provision as an incentive 
to injured parties to aid the Government in 
enforcing the antitrust laws 

If one of the purposes of the treble dam- 
age provision 18 to ald the Government in 
enforcement of the antitrust law, It could 
well, of course, be concluded that the treble 
damage provision is essentially a measure to 
deter persons from violating the antitrust 
laws. If intended as a deterrent, it would 
then follow that the purpose of the law 
would be frustrated by reducing the force 
and effect of the deterrent if tax deductions 
were permitted for damage payments. This, 
it could well be argued, should logically fol- 
low whether or not the treble damage pro- 
visions were a penalty in the strict sense of 
the word. Cutting sharply across that ra- 
tionale, however, was evidence that the rec- 
ognized purpose of the treble damages 
provision was remedial in nature; that it was 
intended to facilitate redress of private 
wrongs rather than to deter public wrong. 

The Supreme Court has described the 
treble damage provision of the antitrust laws 
as a “remedial provision * * * for redress of 
injuries.“ and as “a right of action * * + 
granted to redress private injury.” Also; 
the Supreme Court has referred to the treble 
damage provisions as a measure to redress 
private injury while referring to the statu- 
tory criminal provisions as the measure to 
“vindicate the public interest.“ One of 
the sponsors of the Clayton Act, Congress- 
man Webb, stated that the treble damage 
provision “opens the door of justice to every 
man, whomever may be injured by those who 
violate the antitrust laws, and gives the in- 
jured party ample damages for the wrong 
suffered.” * 


Footnotes at end of speech. 
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Moreover, the courts and the IRS over the 
years have drawn a clear distinction between 
(1). damage payments, even though in the 
nature of penalties in the broad sense, which 
constitute reparation of private injury and 
(2) payments which are penalties, in the 
strict sense, for punishment of an offense 
against the public.™ In this respect, the 
courts have distinguished damage payments 
resulting from wrongdoing against private 
parties, which are generally deductible if in- 
curred in the course of business, and pay- 
ments to a Government entity for offenses 
against the public, which are not deduc- 
tible.= 

In addition, the Service itself had ruled in 
1943—an established precedent of some 20 
years’ standing—that treble damage pay- 
ments to a private party resulting from vio- 
lation of the Emergency Price Control Act 
of 1942 = were deductible. 

In many respects the treble damage pro- 
vision of the Emergency Price Control Act 
of 1942 and the treble damage provision of 
the antitrust laws are closely analogous. In 
both cases, in the public interest the Con- 
gress had enacted statutory restrictions on 
commercial pricing practices, and in both 
cases Co: had provided a two-pronged 
sanction for violations of the statutory re- 
strictions: it provided both for governmental 
proceedings against the violator and for 
private actions by injured parties for treble 
damages. In both cases there is legislative 
history that the treble damage provisions 
were intended to be partially remedial and 
partially a means of aid to the Government 
for enforcement of the statute. In 1943, 
the service had concluded that where Con- 
gress provides both for actions by injured 
private parties and for actions by the Gov- 
ernment, the private actions are primarily 
remedial in nature. During the intervening 
years, there were no significant developments 
in the law indicating that the ruling under 
the Price Control Act was erroneous or that 
the Congress did not approve the result, 

The weight of legal precedent would ap- 
pear to support the deductibility of statutory 
treble damage payments to redress private 
injury, and the IRS so found. 

Damages to the Government: In contrast 
there is authority that amounts paid as 
damages to the United States under section 
4A of the Clayton Act or under the Federal 
False Claims Act are not deductible. 

In Standard Oil Co. v. Commissioner,™ a 
taxpayer had claimed a deduction for a pay- 
ment to the United States in settlement of an 
action by the United States against the tax- 
payer for damages for oll unlawfully con- 
verted in the Teapot Dome oil and gas lease 
cases. The court conceded that the settle- 
ment amount represented a tort recovery by 
the Government, but held, nevertheless, that 
public policy required disallowance. Simi- 
larly, in David R. Faulk. it was held that no 
part of the double damage payment recovered 
by the United States in a successful False 
Claims Act tion was allowable as a de- 
duction to the defendant taxpayer, 


Legal expenses 

In general: It is well settled that expenses 
connected with legal proceedings may, de- 
pending upon facts and circumstances, quali- 
fy as deductible “ordinary and necessary” ex- 
penses under section 162 or 212" The gen- 
eral tests apply. A taxpayer must show a 
connection between expenses of litigation 
and the carrying on of his trade or business 
or a connection between his expenses of liti- 
gation and the production of income or the 
conservation or maintenance of income-pro 
ducing property, He must also establish that 
these expenses are not personal.“ not cap- 
ital,” and not subject to disallowance on 
ground of public policy.“ 

Relating to violations of law: Deductions 
for legal expenses connected with violations 
of law presents a controversial question. 
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Early decisions: The Court of Appeals for 
the Second Circuit in the early leading de- 
cisions of Burroughs Building Material Co. v. 
Commissioner and National Outdoor Adver- 
tising Bureau v. Helvering a had held that 
legal expenses incurred in defense against 
actions brought by a Government authority 
for violations of law were not deductible if 
the taxpayer was not successful in the liti- 
gation. This position was followed by the 
Eighth Circuit. 

In contrast, however, in Foss v. Commis- 
sioner @ the Court of Appeals for the First 
Circuit had held legal fees paid or incurred 
in defense of actions brought by private par- 
ties were deductible, even though the de- 
tense was unsuccessful and even though the 
private action was based on violation of 
statutory law. 

As a matter of first impression it might 
well be asked whether it should make any 
diference whether litigation, arising out of 
violations of law, is brought by governmental 
authority or by private party. In either case, 
a violtalon of law is involved. Hence, ar- 
guably, it would frustrate public policy in 
one instance just as much as in the other 
to allow deductions for legal expenses arising 
out of a statutory violation. 

The second circuit apparently did not 
think it should make any difference whether 
the action was governmental or private. The 
second circuit stated flatly in its opinion in 
National Outdoor Advertising that its de- 
cision was in conflict with the first circuit's 
decision in Foss. 

Heininger case reexamined: The leading 
court decision in this connection today is 
the Supreme Court opinion in Commissioner 
v. Heininger. In Helininger the taxpayer 
was engaged in mall order business. The 
Postmaster General determined that the tax- 
payer's advertisements were misleading, and 
issued a fraud order directing that all mail 
addressed to the taxpayer be marked fraudu- 
lent and returned to the senders. The tax- 
payer brought suit to enjoin enforcement 
22 the mail fraud order, but was unsuccess- 


The Commissioner disallowed a claimed de- 
duction for legal fees and related expenses 
incurred in connection with that unsuccess- 
ful litigation. The Board of Tax Appeals 
upheld the Commissioner, citing the second 
circuit as authority 

The Court of Appeals for the Seventh Cir- 
cuit, however, reversed, indicating that, on 
legal principle, it was not inclined to follow 
the second circuit decision in National Out- 
door Advertising.* The seventh circuit said 
that the allowance of a deduction for the 
legal fees was supported rather by the deci- 
sion of the first circuit in Foss.“ The sev- 
enth circuit, in Heininger appears to have as- 
sumed that the decisions of the first and 
second circuits were In conflict, and chose to 
follow the view of the first circuit. The Su- 
preme Court in Heininger affirmed the sev- 
enth circuit. 

It was considered by many at the time 
of the Supreme Court's decision in Heininger 
that the Supreme Court—in allowing a de- 
duction for unsuccessful litigation costs in 
defense against the mall fraud order issued 
by the Postmaster General—had overruled 
the positions taken by the second and eighth 
circuits. It might have been said that 
although statutory law might forbid cer- 
tain acts in themselves, public policy does 
not discourage persons from defending them- 
selves against criminal prosecution or other 
charges based on illegal acts. 

Longhorn Portland Cement case and G.C.M. 
24377: A year after the Heininger decision, 
the Tax Court in Longhorn Portland Cement 
Co.“ held that a taxpayer could deduct legal 
expenses incurred in connection with an 
unsuccessful defense of a suit brought 
against the taxpayer by the State of Texas 
for penalties on the ground that the tax- 
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payer had violated the Texas antitrust law. 
The IRS acquiesced.” 

In the same year, the Service issued G.C.M. 
24377," holding that, on the basis of Hein- 
inger and Longhorn Portland Cement, legal 
expenses incurred by a corporation in unsuc- 
cessfully defending against criminal anti- 
trust proceedings brought by Federal or State 
authority against the corporation were de- 
ductible* In the same vien, the Service 
ruled in 1946 that legal expenses incurred 
in connection with the defense of a suit 
brought by the Price Administrator for viola- 
tion of the OPA regulations were deductible." 
Presumably in view of these IRS rulings that 
legal expenses incurred in defending against 
alleged violations of law may be deductible, 
whether or not. the taxpayer was successful 
in his defense and whether or not the action 
was brought by governmental authority or 
private party, there was only limited con- 
troyersy on this general point for the follow- 
ing several years. 

Criminal versus civil actions: Notwith- 
standing the Heininger decision, the Long- 
horn Portland Cement decision, and the 
Service's position in G. C. M. 24377 (with re- 
spect to the deductibility of legal expenses 
arising out of antitrust violations), the Serv- 
ice and the courts tended to resist allowing 

_ deductions for legal expenses incurred in 
connection with violations of law. 
tions were subsequently disallowed for legal 
expenses arising from unsuccessful defense 

criminal charges. 

In 1956 the Tax Court in Thomas A. 
Joseph * held that a taxpayer could not de- 
duct legal expenses incurred in an unsuc- 
cessful defense against criminal prosecution 
for subornation or perjury. In the same case 
the Tax Court held that the taxpayer could 
not deduct legal expenses in defending him- 
self in disbarment proceedings resulting from 
the criminal conviction. The Tax Court 
drew a distinction between criminal viola- 
tions and noncriminal statutory violations. 
The Court said it believed “that had the Su- 
preme Court [in Heininger] been confronted 
with a deduction claimed for expenses in- 
curred in defending against conviction for a 
crime which conviction eventuated, it would 
have reached a different conclusion in 


Heininger. 

Similarly, it has been held in a line of cases 
that legal expenses for unsuccesstul defense 
against criminal conviction for willful failure 
to file tax returns or for willful evasion of 
the income tax laws are not deductible.” 

Other governmental action: In David R. 
Faulk * it was held that legal fees incurred 
in connection with unsuccessful defense in a 
civil action by the Government for penalties 
under the False Claims Act were not de- 
ductible. 

Rev. Rul. 62-175: In view of these develop- 
ments, in the IRS reylewed its position in 
G. C. M. 24377. It issued Rev. Rul. 62-175 * 
in 1962, modifying G. C. M. 24377, and hold- 
ing that legal fees and related expenses in- 
curred in the unsuccessful defense of a 
criminal prosecution under the Sherman 
Antitrust Act were not deductible on grounds 
of public policy, The Service distinguished 
both the Heininger and the Longhorn Port- 
land Cement cases on the ground that 
neither Heininger nor Longhorn Portland 
Cement involved criminal prosecution.” 

Rev. Rul. 64-224: More recently in Rey. 
Rul, 64-224" the Service essentially con- 
firmed its position that a distinction is to be 
drawn between legal expenses arising from 
civil actions and legal expenses arising from 
criminal actions. The Service in Rev. Rul. 
64-224 went further, however, and on the 
basis of the David R. Faulk decision ruled 
that legal fees and related costs paid or in- 
curred “in cases in which the United States 
is the injured party as a buyer of goods are 
not deductible.” At the same time, the 
Service ruled that legal fees and related costa 
paid or incurred “in connection with private 
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civil actions under Sec. 4 of the Clayton Act 
would not appear to frustrate any sharply 
defined public policy.” * 

Hence, the wheel of the law might be said 
to have turned full circle, notwithstanding 
Heininger. The rules concerning deducti- 
bility of legal fees arising out of violations 
of law may not be fully logical, but certain 
general principles appear firmly established. 
A distinction has been drawn between litiga- 
tion involving government action and litiga- 
tion involving action by private parties even 
though the latter may be based on violations 
of statutory law. If I were to draw a con- 
clusion as to the state of the law in this area 
today, it would be that: legal expenses in 
unsuccessful defense against criminal pros- 
ecution are not deductible notwithstanding 
that they may be ordinary and necessary in 
the general sense; legal expenses in unsuc- 
cessful defense against any other actions 
brought by governmental authority for vio- 
lation of law, are not deductible notwith- 
standing that they may be “ordinary and 
necessary“ in the general sense unless tax- 
payer can establish that the statutory au- 
thority upon which the government action is 
based was not intended to impose personal 
punishment; and legal expenses in unsuc- 
cessful defense against actions based on vio- 
lation of law, brought by private parties are 
deductible if taxpayers can establish that 
they are “ordinary and necessary” in the 
general accepted sense. 

The “ordinary and necessary” deduction is 
not a simple or orderly rule of law. It in- 
volves an intricate package of court holdings, 
Treasury Regulations and Internal Revenue 
Service rulings that frequently lead to per- 
plexing contradictions. Overlapping legisla- 
tion must also be considered. Notwithstand- 
ing the host of court decisions construing the 
“ordinary and necessary” provisions over the 
years, they remain controversial. They will 
continue to provoke dispute over whether 
particular expenses are “ordinary and neces- 
sary,” personal or capital in nature, or are 
against public policy. 

For these reasons, the “ordinary and neces- 
sary” provisions may be criticized perhaps as 
not satisfactory. Moreover, the principle 
that an expense is “ordinary” if it is common 
and accepted in the industry in which the 
taxpayer is engaged may, from one viewpoint, 
be considered fairly liberal. Thus, an expense 
is “ordinary” even though it is incurred for 
the first and only time in the lifetime of a 
particular taxpayer. 

On the other hand, it is worthwhile noting 
that, although the courts have indicated a 
reluctance to superimpose their Judgment 
over that of a taxpayer on the appropriate- 
ness of a given expense, the rule that an ex- 
pense to be deductible must also be “ordi- 
nary” could, and indeed has, been applied to 
produce restrictive results.” Strict applica- 
tion of the rule that expenses to be deducti- 
ble should be commonly incurred by others 
in the same business could well prohibit busi- 
ness initiative and innovations. From the 
policy viewpoint, a broadsweeping provision 
that might discourage business and economic 
initiative is subject to question. In this 
connection, the American Law Institute has 
recommended that the “ordinary and neces- 
sary" provision in section 162 be eliminated 
for corporations, and that instead a deduc- 
tion be permitted corporations for “all ex- 
penses incurred and losses sustained" sub- 
ject only to limitations for capital items, 
dividend distributions, gifts, and public 
policy.” 

Broadsweeping revisions of this order may 
provide a partial solution in the quest of 
reducing controversy, that otherwise will be 
unending. The alternative, presumably, is 
patchwork legislation, superimposed on the 
“ordinary and necessary” De 


however, it is difficult to conclude that, on 
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balance, the “ordinary and necessary” provi- 
sions are not as workable as any other general 
rule would be in covering the vast grey ares 
of cases which cannot be reasonably isolated 
and provided for by specific legislation. 


IR. C. sec. 162(a). 

I. R. C. sec. 212 (1) and (2). 

+4 Mertens, Federal Income Taxation,” 
ch. 25; 1 Rabkin and Johnson, “Federal In- 
come Gift and Estate Taxation,” ch. 3; 3 Re- 
search Institute of America, “Tax Coordina- 
tor,” ch. L; Surrey and Warren, "Federal In- 
come Taxation,” ch. 3; 642 CCH—Standard 
Federal Tax Reports sec. 1300 et seq. 

‘Welch v. Helvering, 3 USTO sec. 1164, 
290 U.S. 111 (1933); Deputy v. DuPont, 40-1 
USTC sec. 9161, 308 U.S. 488; Commissioner v. 
Heininger, 44-1 USTC sec. 9109, 320 U.S. 467; 
Lilly v. Commissioner, 52-1 USTC sec. 9231, 
343 U.S. 90. See Rev. Rul. 60-261, 1960-2 
CB 42-43. 

See H. Rept. No. 2333, th Cong, 2d 
sess. p. 75; S. Rept, No. 1631, 77th Cong. 2d 
sess, p. 88; Trust of Bingham v. Commis- 
sioner, 45-2 USTC sec. 9327, 325 U.S. 365, 374; 
United States v. Gillmore, 63-1 USTO sec. 
9285, 372 U.S. 39, 45; Ditmars v. Commis- 
sioner, 62-1 USTC sec. 9421, 302 F. 2d 481, 
486 (CA-2). 

* Cited at footnote 4. 

* Cited at footnote 4, at p. 115. 

* Treas. Regs. Sec. 1.162-1 (a). 

® Treas. Regs. Sec. 1.212-1(d); Trust of 
Bingham v. Commissioner, cited at foot- 
note 5. 

1 CCH Dec. 9652, BTA 1106, 1110 (1937). 

CCH Dec. 18,790(M), 11 TCM 141, 142 
(1952). 

Revenue Act of 1962, sec, 4, amended by 
Revenue Act of 1964, sec. 217. 

13 See Mortimer M. Caplin, The Travel and 
Entertainment Expense Problem,” 39 Taxes 
“The Tax Magazine’ 947 (December 1961). 

1 Treas. Regs. secs, 1.274—-1 through 1.274-8 
set out in detail the rules which will be ap- 
plied by examining agents. They are essen- 
tial reading for determining the deductibility 
of travel, entertainment and gift expenses for 
taxable years beginning on or after January 
1, 1963. See also Rev. Rul. 63-13, 1963-1 CB 
69; Rey. Rul. 63-145, 1963-2 CB 86. The 
Service also published a series of questions 
and answers relating to the deductibility of 
travel, entertainment and gift expenses. 
which should prove helpful for ready general 
understanding of the rules. Rev. Proc, 63-4, 
1963-1 CB 474; Rev. Rul. 63-144, 1963-2 CB 
129. 

1 TIR 613 (July 23, 1964). 

18 62-2 USTO sec. 9836 (DC Fla.) rev'd 63-2 
USTC sec. 9841, 325 F. 2d 191 (CA-5). 

CCH Dec. 26,059, TO 14 (1963), rev'd 
64-1 USTC sec. 9192, 326 F. 2d 878 (CA-4). 

“The group members, including the tax- 
payer, were authorized to be reimbursed for 
their proxy solicitation costs by the New 
York Central stockholders. However, cer- 
tain derivative suits, claiming the reimburse- 
ment to be improper, were filed and settled. 
The expense of $9,453 constitutes the net 
out-of-pocket cost to taxpayer as his share 
of the settlement payment, 

In Graham, the taxpayer claimed his 
deduction also under sec. 162, as an ordinary 
and necessary expense incurred in a trade 
or business, and under sec. 165, as a loss. 
The tax court held that the taxpayer was 
not entitled to a deduction under sec. 
162 for the reason that the taxpayer as 
not engaged in a “trade or business” so far 
as the proxy fight was concerned. Whether 
or not a taxpayer is engaged in a “trade 
or business” is of course critical to the 
allowance of a deduction under sec, 162, 
but it is not relevant within the scope of 
this article. The Tax Court also held that 
Graham was not entitled to a loss deduction. 
In Surasky, the taxpayer claimed alterna- 
tively that the proxy costs were capital in 
nature, to be added to the basis of his stock. 
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“Webster's New International Diction- 
ary” (2d ed.) 

z Daniel S. W. Kelly, CCH Dec. 20,822, 23 
TC 682 (1955) aff'd 56-1 ustc sec. 9170, 228 
F. 2d 512 (CA-7) (safe deposit fees for stock 
certificates); Nancy Reynolds Bagley, CCH 
Dec. 15,561, 8 TC 130 (1947) (investment 
counsel fees). 

= CCH Dec. 19,957, 21 TC 184 (1953), acq. 
1954-1 CB 5. 

= 53-1 ustc sec. 9420, 204 F. 2d 777 (CA-2) 
aff'g CCH Dec, 18,971, 18 TC 321 (1952), cert. 
denied 346 U.S. 872 (1953). 

3 1956-2 CB 170. 

= CCH Dec, 24,869, 36 TC 456 (1961). 

For example, Lutz v. Commissioner, 60-2 
USTC sec. 9687, 282 F. 2d 614, 617 (CA-5) 
(Taxpayer paid debts of three controlled 
corporations to protect his own credit stand- 
ing in the industry) . 

* CCH Dec. 22,356, 28 TC 298 (1957). 

= 1957-2 CB 3. 

* 56-1 USTC sec. 9551, 143 F. Supp. 250 
(DC Pa.). 

See also, Shoe Corp. of America, CCH 
Dec. 22,665, 29 TC 297 (1957), acq. 1958-1 
CB 6, 

™ Bingham, cited at footnote 5. 

= Forbes v. Commissioner, 53-1 USTO sec. 
9420, 204 F. 2d 777 (CA-2), cert. denied, 346 
U.S. 872 (1953). 

“H. Rept. No. 2333, 77th Cong., 2d sess. 
P: 75; S. Rept. No. 1631, 77th Cong., 2d sess. 
p. 88. 

“Compare Reg. sec. 1.162-1(a) with Reg. 
sec. 1.212-1(d). 

= 49-2 usTc sec. 9388, 176 F. 2d 815 (CA-6). 

48-1 bre sec. 9146, 165 F. 2d 483 (CA-5). 

* Bingham, cited at footnote 5. 

™ See footnote 5. 

= Treas. Regs. secs. 1.162-1{b) (2), 1.212-1 
(n), 1.263(a)—1. 

Reg. sec, 1.263(a)—1 and 2. 

For example, sec. 173 (newspaper circula- 
tion expenditures), sec. 174 (research and de- 
velopment expenditures), sec. 175 (soll and 
water conservation expenditures), sec. 248 
(corporate organizational expenditures). 

© Rev. Rul, 60-254, 1960-2 CB 42. 

IR. O. sec. 248 permits certain expenses 
in organizing a corporation to be amortized 
over a 5-year period. 

“For example, Missouri-Kansas Pipe Line 
Co. v. Commissioner, 45-1 USTO sec. 9210, 148 
F. 2d 460, 462 (CA-3); Skenandoa Rayon 
Corp. v. Commissioner, 41-2 USTC sec. 9631, 
122 F. 2d 268, 271 (CA-2), cert. denied 314 
U.S. 696. See Gravois Planing Mill Co. v. 
Commissioner, 62-1 USTC sec. 9271, 299 F. 
2d 199, 206 (CA-8). 

For example, Baltimore & Ohio R. Co. v. 
Commissioner, 35-2 USTC sec. 9479, 78 F. 2d 
460 (CA-4) aff'g CCH Dec. 8506-A, 29 BTA 
368 (1933). See cases cited 29 BTA at 372. 

“Rev. Rul. 60-254, 1960-2 CB 42. 

“General Bancshares Corporation, CCH 
Dec, 25,771, 39 TC 423 (1962); United Indus- 
trial Corp, CCH Dec. 25,778 (M), 21 TCM 
1482 (1962); Arkansas Louisiana Gas Co., 
CCH Dec. 26,008(M), 22 TCM 331 (1963). 

“ General Bancshares Corporation v. Com- 
missioner, 64-1 USTC sec. 9220, 326 F. 2d 712 
(CA-8); United Industrial Corp. v. Commis- 
sioner, 64-1 USTC sec 9462, 331 F. 2d 605 
(CA-6); Arkansas Louisiana Gas Co. v. Com- 
missioner, 64-1 USTC sec. 9483, 331 F, 2d 850 
(CA-5). 

37-1 USTC sec. 9289, 89 F. 2d 878 (CA-2). 

™ CCH Dec. 88, 1 BTA 214 (1924). 

*\ 44-1 USTC sec. 9109, 320 U.S. 467. 

= Case cited at footnote 51 at pp. 471-472. 

58-1 USTC sec. 9368, 356 U.S. 27. 

Oase cited at footnote 53 at p. 29. 

= SM. 4078, V-1 CB 226 (1926) (malprac- 
tice); Helvering v. Hampton, 35-2 USTO sec. 
9562, 79 F. 2d 358 (CA-9) (fraud); Isaac P. 
Keeler, CCH Dec. 6999, 23 BTA 467 (1931) 
(breach of fiduciary duty). 

H Dec. 24.452, 35 TC 279 (1960). 

OH Dec. 26,002, 39 TO 869 (1963). 
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™ CCH Dec. 18,872(M), 11 TCM 274 (1952). 

* 58-1 USTC sec. 9366, 356 U.S. 30. 

“2 USTC sec. 641, 47 F. 2d 178 (CA-2). 
But see Jerry Rossman Corp. v. Commis- 
sioner, 49-2 USTC sec. 9333, 175 F. 2d 711 
(CA-2). 

“CCH Dec. 10,820, 40 BTA 572 (1939). 

“CCH Dec. 11,832, 44 BTA 600 (1941). 

2 K. B. 553, 571 (1920), quoted in Bur- 
roughs Building Material Co. v. Commis- 
sioner, cited at footnote 60, at pp. 178, 179. 

“ Richardson v. Mellish, 2 Bing. 229, 252, 
130 ER 294, 303 (1824), quoted in Dirie Ma- 
chine Welding & Metal Works v. United 
States, 63-1 USTC sec. 9355, 315 F. 2d 439, 
441 (CA-5). 

© Tank Truck Rentals, Inc. v. Commission- 
er, cited at footnote 59, at pp. 30, 33-34. 

“ Case cited at footnote 59. 

“For example, Randolph Paul, “The Use 
of Public Policy by the Commissioner in Dis- 
allowing Deductions,” 1954 Southern Call- 
fornia Tax Institute, 715. 

Commissioner v. Sullivan, cited at foot- 
note 53. See also Tank Truck Rentals, Inc. 
v. Commissioner, cited at footnote 59, where 
the Court, although disallowing a deduction 
for penalties, referred to “congressional in- 
tent to tax only net income.” The view, 
however, has been advanced that the Sulli- 
van decision rests simply on a principle that 
there is no basis in the tax laws for discrimi- 
nating between legal and illegal businesses, 
and does not support the broader “net in- 
come“ principle. 

œ Cited at footnote 59, at pp. 35-36. 

™ Cited at footnote 53. 

"For example, Dtrie Machine Welding & 
Metal Works v. United States, 63-1 USTC 
sec. 9355, 315 F. 2d 447 (CA-5). 

t2 Cited at footnote 59, at p. 35. 

See text at footnote 53. 

™ Commissioner v. Heininger, cited at foot- 
note 51, 

75 Case cited at footnote 53. 

™ 41-2 USTC sec. 9784, 314 U.S. 326. 

59-1 USTC sec. 9262, 358 U.S. 498. 

™ Case cited at footnote 59. 

* 58-1 USTC sec. 9367, 356 US. 38. 

52-1 USTC sec. 9231, 343 U.S, 90. 

“l Case cited at footnote 51. 

* Farnsworth v. Commissioner, 59-2 USTC 
sec, 9705, 270 F. 2d 660, 664 (CA-3). 

= Sam Mesi, CCH Dec. 21,385, 25 TC 513 
(1955); Albert D. McGrath, CCH Dec. 21,988, 
27 TC 117 (1956); Anthony Cornero Stralla, 
CCH Dec, 16,110, 9 TO 801 (1947); Est. of 
Joseph Karger, CCH Dec. 20,458(M), 13 TCM 
661 (1954); Israel Silberman, cited at foot- 
note 62. 

Sam Mesi, cited at footnote 83, at pp. 
521-23. 

See for example, bribes and payments 
to secure political influence, Harden Mort- 
gage Loan Co. v. Commissioner, 43-2 USTC 
sec, 9552, 137 F. 2d 282 (CA-10); Rugel v. 
Commissioner, 42-1 USTC sec. 9429, 127 F. 2d 
393 (CA-8); Excelsior Baking Co. v. United 
States, 49-1 USTC sec. 9132, 82 F. Supp. 423 
(DC Minn.); Wm. T. Stover Co,, CCH Dec. 
22,049, 27 TC 434 (1956); entertainment 
of public officials, Raymond F. Flanagan, 
CCH Dec. 12,833, 47 BTA 782 (1942); Kelley- 
Dempsey, CCH Dec. 8735, 31 BTA 351 (1934): 
fines and penalties, Burroughs Bldg. Material 
Co. v. Commissioner, 2 USTO sec. 641, 47 F. 
2d 178 (CA-2 1931); damages, Standard Oil 
Co. v. Commissioner, 42-2 USTC sec. 9528, 129 
F. 2d 363 (CA-7); legal expenses in connec- 
tion with unsuccessful defense against 
criminal charges, Acker v. Commissioner, 58— 
2 USTC sec. 9804, 258 F. 2d 568 (CA-6); Com- 
missioner v. Schwartz, 56-1 USTC sec. 9370, 
232 F. 2d 94 (CA-5); Helvering v. Superior 
Wines & Liquors, 43-1 USTC sec. 9354, 134 F. 
2d 373 (CA-8); Burroughs Bldg. Material Co., 
cited at footnote 60. 

“The Supreme Court in Commissioner v. 
Heininger, appeared to have recognized the 
doctrine. However, it held that expenses 
there involved were deductible, and there- 
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after in Lilly v. Commissioner the Supreme 
Court indicated certain reservations about 
the validity of the doctrine, and assumed 
the point only arguendo, 

Some commentators have criticized dis- 
allowing deductions for fines and penalties 
on the ground that the disallowance is in 
effect an “additional” penalty. See Note, 
“Business Expenses, Disallowance, and 
Public Policy: Some Problems of Sanc- 
tioning with the Internal Revenue Code,” 
72 Yale Law Journal 108, 117 (1962). 

= Case cited at footnote 51 at pp. 474-75, 

This does not, however, apply to costs 
of goods sold,” which have been held de- 
ductible from gross receipts in determining 
gross income Lela Sullenger, CCH Dec. 
16,735, 11 TC 1076 (1948); LT. 4104, 1952-2 
CB 71. 

Rent and wages are, of course, deduc- 
tible under the rule of Sullivan. See text at 
footnote 70. See also, discussion of “inte- 
grality” test below. 

Case cited at footnote 59 at p. 35. 

“CCH Dec. 21,280, 25 TC 43 (1955). 

"63-1 USTC sec. 9355, 315 F, 2d 447 
(CA-5). 

„H Dec. 25,309(M), 21 TCM 10 (1962). 
22 62-1 USTC sec. 9310, 300 F. 2d 453 (Ct. 

8.) 

“56-1 USTC sec. 9441, 231 F. 2d 635 
(CA-7). 

Case cited at footnote 96 at p. 637. Foot- 
ant authorities omitted from quoted mate- 
Tial, 

* Rugel v. Commissioner, 42-1 USTC sec. 
9429, 127 F. 2d 393 (CA-8); Easton Tractor & 
Equipment Co., CCH Dec. 9536, 35 BTA 189 
(1936). See also T. G. Nicholson, CCH Dec. 
10,103, 38 BTA 190 (1938); Messenger Pub- 
Forties Co., CCH Dec, 15,993(M), 6 TCM 988 

. A. Comeaur, CCH Dec. 16,238, 10 TC 
201 (1948). 

Raymond F. Flannagan, CCH Dec. 12,833, 
47 BTA 782 (1942); Cecil I, Haas, CCH Dec. 
19,919(M), 12 TCM 1117 (1953); James A. 
Gleason, CCH Dec. 25,190(M), 20 TCM 1799 
(1961); Riss & Company, Inc., CCH Dec. 26,- 
881(M), 23 TCM 1113 (1964). 

Kerrigan Iron Works, Inc, CCH Dec. 
18,552, 17 TC 566 (1951); Excelsior Baking 
Co. v. United States, 49-1 USTC sec. 9132, 
82 F. Supp. 423 (DC Minn.). 

*Mary Lucile Lewis, CCH Dec. 11,779-D, 
BTA Memo. (1941). 

‘In the Sullivan opinion, the Supreme 
Court, after finding that the wages and rent 
expenses were “ordinary and necessary" in 
the generally accepted meaning of those 
words, said: “That is enough to permit the 
deduction, unless it is clear that the allow- 
ance is a device to avoid the consequence of 
violations of a law. as in Hoover Motor Ex- 
press Co. * * and Tank Truck Rentals 
* * or otherwise contravenes the Federal 
policy expressed in a statute or regulation, as 
in Textile Mills * er (Italic added.) 
Case cited at footnote 53 at p. 29, 

* 1962-2 CB 45. 

* Flanagan, cited at footnote 1. 

Haas, cited at footnote 1. 

Gleason, cited at footnote 1. 

Riss, cited at footnote 1. 

1 Furthermore, in Wm. T. Stover Co., CCH 
Dec. 22,049, 27 TC 434 (1956), the Tax Court 
cited the Flanagan decision with apparent 
approval while deciding that Lilly did not 
prevent denial of a deduction for costs of 
private “employment” of a public official. 

n OCH Dec. 17,669, 14 TC at pp. 1079-85. 

Case cited at footnote 80 at pp. 96-97. 

Extended analysis of Textile Mills Corp. 
v. Commissioner, cited at footnote 76; Com- 
missioner v. Heininger, cited at footnote 51; 
and Cammarano v. United States, cited at 
footnote 77 does not appear practical for 
purposes of this immediate issue, None of 
these decisions clearly support Flanagan; 
none is necessarily inconsistent with Flan- 
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agan. In addition, even if it be argued that 
Heininger restricts Flanagan, the subsequent 
Lilly decision more sharply focuses the issue. 

u Case cited at footnote 59 at pp. 33-34. 

“See discussion of Tank Truck Rentals, 
above. 

1% Hoover Express Co. v. United States, cited 
at footnote 79. 

* Universal Atlas Cement Co. v. Commis- 
sioner, 49-1 vsro § 9110, 171 F. 2d 294 (CA-2), 
cert, denied 336 U.S. 962; Commissioner v. 
Longhorn Portland Cement Co., 45-1 vsro 
1 9242, 148 F. 2d 276 (CA-5). 

15 U.S.C. Sec. 15. 

TI. R. No. 615 (July 24, 1964), Rev, 
Rul. 64-224, 1964-33 IRB. 13 (Aug. 17, 
1964). This ruling also held, however, that 
amounts paid or incurred in satisfaction of 
damage claims by the United States under 
sec. 4A of the Clayton Act. 31 U.S.C. 231, 
are not deductible. 

æ Release dated Aug. 21, 1964. 

= See text at footnote 63. 

= Commissioner v. Longhorn Portland Ce- 
ment Co, cited at footnote 115, at pp. 276, 
277. 

= Jerry Rossman v. Commissioner, 49-2 
U.S. T. C., sec. 9333, 175 F. 2d 117 (C_A2). 

„See S. Rept. No. 619, 64th Cong. p. 3. 

= Flintkote Co. v. Lynsfford, 1957 Trade 
Cases sec. 68,674, 246 F. 2d 368 (C.A—9 1957); 
Maltz v. Sax, 1940-43 Trade Cases sec. 56,- 
259, 134 F. 2d 2 (CAT 1943); Weinberg v. 
Sinclair Refining Co., 48 Supp. 203 (D.C. 
N. Y. 1942). 

™ Eastman Kodak Co. v. Southern Photo 
Materials Co., 273 U.S. 359, 373 (1927). 

= United States v. Cooper Corp., 1940-43 
Trade Cases sec. 56,111, 312 U.S. 600, 608 
(1941). 

* Bruce's Juices v. American Can Co., 1946 
47 Trade Cases sec. 57,553, 335 U.S. 743, 750 
(1947). 

= 63 CONGRESSIONAL Recorp 9073 (1914). 

„See Huntington v. Attrill, 146 U.S. 657 
(1892); Chattanooga Foundry and Pipe 
Works v. Atlanta, 203 U.S, 390 (1960); Over- 
night Motor Co. v. Missel, 316 U.S. 572 (1942); 
see also, United States v. Cooper Corp., cited 
at footnote 126. 

„For example, Helvering v. Hampton, 35-2 
USTC sec. 9562, 79 F. 2d 358 (CA-9); Ander- 
son v, Commissioner, 36-1 USTC sec. 9085, 81 
F. 2d 457 (CA-10). 

= Commissioner v. Longhorn Portland 
Cement Co., cited at footnote 116; Standard 
Oil Co. v. Commissioner, cited at footnote 85. 

= 56 Stat. 23. 

*I. T. 3627, 1943 CB 111. 

% Case cited at footnote 85. 

“CCH Dec. 21894 26 TO 948 (1956). 

“For example, Kornhauser v. United 
States, 1 U.S. T. C. sec. 284, 276 U.S. 145 (1928); 
Commissioner v. Heininger, cited at footnote 
51. See also Welch v. Helvertng, cited at foot - 
note 4. : 

See discussion at p. 809 et seq. 

See discussion at p. 815 et seq. 

Ses discussion at pp. 817 and 819 et seq. 

Burroughs Building Material Co. v. Com- 
missioner, cited at footnote 85; National Out- 
door Advertising Bureau v. Helvering, 37-1 
US. T. C. sec. 9289, 89 F. 2d 878 (CA-2). 

© Helvering v. Superior Wines & Liquors, 
43-1 U.S. T. C. sec. 9354, 134 F. 2d 373 (CA-8). 

38-1 U.S. T. C. sec. 9091, 75 F. 2d 326 (CA 
1). 
“CCH Dec. 12,554, 47 BTA at p. 101. 
43-1 U.S.T.C. § 9287, 133 F. 2d at p. 570. 
“43-1 US. T. C. § 9287, 133 F. 2d at p. 569. 
* CCH Dec, 13,747, 3 TO 310 (1944), rev'd 
on other grounds, 45-1 U.S. T. C. § 9242, 148 F. 
2d 276 (CA-5). 

“194 CB 18. 

1944 CB 93. 

G. C. M. 24377 held, however, that such 
expenses were not deductible to the extent 
that they constituted payments on behalf 
of individual defendants, 

s G, C. M. 24810, 1946-1 CB 55. 

* CCH Dec. 21,791, 26 TC 562 (1956). 
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“ Acker v. Commissioner, 58-4 usr sec. 
9804, 258 F. 2d 568 (CA-6); Port v. United 
States, 58-2 ustc sec. 9702, 163 F. Supp. 645 
(Ct. Cls.); Richard F. Smith, CCH Dec. 
23,197, 31 TC 1 (1958). 

CH Dec. 21,894, 26 TC 948 (1956). 

=% 1962-2 CB 50. 

“In Rev. Rul. 62-175, the Service also 
referred to the fact that in both Heininger 
and Longhorn Portland Cement the taxpay- 
ers were threatened with a “severe if not 
complete diminishment of their businesses.” 
The significance of this point is not clear. 

= 1964 LR. B. No. 33, p. 13. 

1964 IRB. No. 33, at p. 15. 

See Deputy v. DuPont, 40-1 uste sec. 9161, 
308 U.S. 488, 495. In Walter J. Dannemiller, 
CCH Dec. 23,025(M), 17 TCM 547 (1958), it 
was held that travel expenses of a commodity 
trader to consult with commodity specialists 
were not deductible on the ground that most 
grain and commodity traders do not travel to 
consult experts. 

“AL I., Federal Income Tax Statute, Feb- 
ruary 1954 draft and comments, pp. 268-269. 

„ Subsec. (b) through (e) of sec. 162. 


Way To Solve the Boxcar Shortage 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ANCHER NELSEN 


OF MINNESOTA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, January 26, 1965 


Mr.NELSEN. Mr. Speaker, the Inter- 
state Commerce Commission, in its 78th 
annual report to the Congress, renews its 
recommendation that the Commission be 
authorized to determine the proper basis 
for per diem rental rates for the use of 
railroad freight cars. This recommenda- 
tion has been carried in the Commission’s 
report since 1955, and congressional 
hearings on such legislation have been 
held during the 84th, 85th, and 87th Con- 
gresses. 

Legislation to implement the Commis- 
sion recommendations was passed on 
favorably by the Senate Commerce Com- 
mittee in the last Congress—S. 1063—but 
no further action was taken. 

In the 88th Congress, I introduced H.R. 
2903, a bill to implement the ICC recom- 
mendation, and again in this Congress I 
have introduced the same proposal. It 
is my hope that my bill, H.R. 3397, will 
be given early consideration in this 
session. 


I include the ICC recommendation in 
the Appendix of the RECORD: 

We recommend that section 1(14) be 
amended to authorize the Commission to 
determine whether per diem charges for 
the use of railroad freight cars shall be com- 
puted on the basis of cost of ownership 
and maintenance, value of use, or upon such 
other basis or combination of bases as will, 
in its judgment, provide reasonable compen- 
sation to the owner, contribute to sound car 
service practices, and encourage the acqui- 
sition of an adequate national fleet of freight 
cars, 

The Commission has for a number of years 
been greatly concerned with the 

supply of railroad freight cars and the crit- 
ical shortages that have occurred during 
periods of peak loadings. Foremost among 
the factors contributing to these recurring 
shortages are an inadequate car ownership, 
a relatively high percentage of unserviceable 
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or bad order cars, and the inefficient utiliza- 
tion of existing equipment, 

There is no uncertainty as to the reason 
for these shortages—the national car supply 
has dwindled to a new low for this century, 
despite the fact that carriers are making a 
determined effort to repair and rebuild cars. 
Purchases are confined primarily to equip- 
ment of a specialized nature, which obviously 
will not tend to reduce the existing short- 
ages, as only a few big shippers are afforded 
rellef by the new cars acquired. In 1963 a 
total of 36,468 new cars came on line but 
74,822 were scrapped. In the first 6 months 
of 1964 the loss continued at the rate of 
over 2,400 units per month, 

The assistance that can be expected from 
the institution of the new multilevel per 
diem system established by the carriers which 
became effective last year, is questionable. 
This system is based generally on the concept 
of adequate compensation to owners of cars 
purchased, on the basis of cost, condition, or 
age, but compliance with the plan is volun- 
tary and some carriers have not accepted it. 

Enactment of the proposed legislation will 
substantially assist in alleviating the crip- 
Pling economic effects of freight car short- 
ages by enabling the Commission to pre- 
scribe and promulgate per diem charges 
which will encourage the acquisition and 
maintenance of a car supply adequate to 
meet the needs of commerce and the na- 
tional defense. 


Does Alabama Really Want Voters? 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CHARLES C. DIGGS, JR. 


OF MICHIGAN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, January 26, 1965 


Mr. DIGGS. Mr. Speaker, past de- 
bates on civil rights legislation have too 
little emphasized some of the problems 
which are the basis for demanding cor- 
rective action. The attached articles 
from the January 24 editions of the 
Washington Post and the Detroit News, 
graphically illustrate the obstacle course 
through which prospective registrants 
must pass in order to qualify to vote in 
the State of Alabama. 

There is ample evidence that double 
standards based on race have been un- 
officially established in order to minimize 
the participation of Negroes in the elec- 
tion process. It dramatically demon- 
strates the need for vastly simplifying 
these procedures by Federal statute. In 
order to assure protection of our funda- 
mental right to exercise the franchise, 
the distinguished chairman of the House 
Judiciary Committee, the Honorable 
EMANUEL CELLER, informed me a few 
weeks ago that he plans to hold early 
hearings on his constitutional proposal 
to eliminate poll taxes in local elections. 

I fervently hope that many of my col- 
leagues will join me in trying to persuade 
him to expand his efforts, and once and 
for all eliminate all unnecessary voting 
qualifications. An important adjunct to 
such a concept would be a provision for 
the use of Federal registrars, where local 
administrators proved obviously recal- 
citrant. 

The articles in question follow: 
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1965) 


Dors ALABAMA REALLY WANT VoTERS?—SoME 
PEOPLE Might THINK CERTAIN PARTS OF 
THE REGISTRATION TESTING ARE JUST A 
TEENY Brr DIFFICULT 

(By James E. Clayton) 

In some places in the United States, regis- 
tering to votə is a simple matter. In some 
other places, it isn't. 

In the District of Columbia, a citizen fills 
in three blanks on a punch card and swears 
that he is qualified to vote. 

In most areas of Virginia, you fill in 18 or 
so blanks and sign a similar oath. 

In Maryland, applicants fill out a small 
card answering a handful of personal history 
questions and swear they are telling the 
truth, 

Then there is Alabama. A would-be voter 
signs such an oath, fills in 48 blanks, writes 
from dictation a portion of the Constitution, 
answers four questions on government, reads 
four excerpts from the Constitution and an- 
swers four questions about the excerpts and 
then signs a loyalty oath. 

Perhaps this explains why long lines form 
outside registration places in Alabama, as 
they did in Selma, where 67 Negroes were 
arrested last week for illegal assembly as they 
waited to try to register. It takes a long 
time to fill out the Alabama application and 
the State's voting registrars are not noted 
for their speed in processing applicants. 

The burden, of course, falls more heavily 
now on Negroes than on whites, About 20 
3 of the adult Negroes in the State 

as compared with almost 70 
percent of the adult whites. In some of the 

State’s black belt counties, where Negroes 

often outnumber whites in population, al- 

most no Negroes are registered. 

Even to provide the personal history state- 
ment demanded by the State is not easy. 
I found that I could not answer all the ques- 
tions when I tried to fill out a sample form. 
I couldn't remember my Army serial number 
and I wasn't sure of the exact street num- 
bers of two persons who could vouch that I 
have lived in my precinct long enough to 
be eligible to vote. 

Having recently registered to vote in Vir- 
ginia, I was struck by the amount of addi- 
tional information Alabama requires. 

In Virginia, the registrars want to know 
your name; your address; how long you've 
lived im the State, county, and precinct; 
when and where you were born or natural- 
ized; your occupation; whether you have 
voted before; whether you have paid your 
poll taxes; whether you are a member of 
the Armed Forces, and when you were dis- 
charged if you ever were, and whether you 
have been convicted of a crime disqualifying 
you from voting. 

Alabama wants to know all that—and it 
also wants to know each place you have 
worked and lived in the past 5 years; how 
much education you have received and 
where; whether you are married (and to 
whom) or divorced; your sex and race; the 
dates of military service as well as your serial 
number; whether you have ever been re- 
jected as a voter, and so on. 

After you get past this personal history 
quiz (which ends the registration procedure 
in Virginis, Maryland, the District of Co- 
lumbia and most States), Alabama has three 
tests you must pass. 

It is these tests that the Justice Depart- 
ment attacked in a suit filed in an Alabama 
Federal court this month. The Justice De- 
partment says the tests remove the m 
from a part of the Civil Rights Act that 
Congress passed last summer. 

One part of the act says that when a 
State prescribes a literacy test as a require- 
ment to vote, anyone who has completed 
the sixth grade is presumed literate. Keep 
that sixth grade factor in mind as we see 
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what happens when a would-be voter takes 
Alabama's tests. 

First, a member of the board of registrars 
hands him a paper on which he must write 
one or more dictated excerpts from the Con- 
stitution of the United States. They may be 
as short as “The 18th article of amendment 
to the Constitution of the United States is 
hereby repealed.” 

Or, they may be as long as: “Representa- 
tives shall be apportioned among the several 
States according to their respective numbers, 
counting the whole number of persons in 
each State, excluding Indians not taxed. 
But when the right to vote at any election 
for the choice of electors for President and 
Vice President of the United States, Repre- 
sentative in Congress, the executive and Judi- 
cial officers of a State, or the members of 
the legislature thereof, is denied to any of 
the male inhabitants of such State, being 
21 years of age, and citizens of the United 
States, or in any way abridged, except for 
participation in rebellion, or other crime, the 
basis of representation therein shall be re- 
duced In the proportion which the number 
of such male citizens shall bear to the 
whole number of male citizens 21 years of 
age in such State.” 

These excerpts cannot be copied. The Ala- 
bama registration form says explicitly that a 
board member is to read them and the appli- 
cant is to write them from dictation. 

After the applicant finishes writing out the 
selected excerpt, he must answer four ques- 
tions to test his general knowledge about 
government, There are roughly 400 prepared 
questions in 100 sets, and the applicant must 
answer one complete set. 

The questions are generally simple—“Name 
the President of the United States —but a 
few are quite ambiguo “Congressional dis- 
tricting is required to be done by: legislature, 
State courts, Congress, U.S. Supreme Court.” 

According to the Constitution and Con- 
gress, Representatives can be elected from 
districts or at large. Alabama's constitution 
says the State legislature must draw new 
district lines every 10 years. But after the 
legislature failed to do so for 60 years, a 
Federal court ordered an election at large in 
1962. The legislature has since drawn new 
districts. In that situation, who is requir- 
ing election by districts in Alabama? 

After this quiz is finished, the applicant 
reads four excerpts from the Constitution 
and answers four questions about them. 
These are to test comprehension and reason- 
ing ability. 

For example, the applicant reads: “The 
right of citizens of the United States to vote 
shall not be denied or abridged by the United 
States or by any State on account of sex.” 
The question, “Is there any constitutional 
barrier to Alabama passing a law forbidding 
women to vote?” 

When this is finished, the applicant signs 
a statement saying that he received no help 
in completing this “citizenship and literacy” 
test, that he had all the time he wished to 
complete it and that he waives any right to 
demand a copy of the test. If the applicant 
does not want to sign the statement, he “must 
discuss the matter with the board of 
registrars.” 

Oh yes, he must also sign an oath that all 
answers are true and that he swears to sup- 
port and defend the Constitution of the 
United States and of Alabama, and that he 
does not believe in or is affiliated with any 
group which advocates or has advocated the 
overthrow of the State or Federal Govern- 
ments by unlawful means. 

Anyone need a refresher on the sixth 
grade? 


Some SAMPLE QUESTIONS FROM THE ALABAMA 
TEST 


In the Civil Rights Act of 1964, Congress 
said that anyone who had completed six 
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grades of school was presumed to be able to 
read and write sufficiently well to vote in 
Federal elections. 

To register to vote in Alabama, howerer, 
one must pass a “citizenship and literacy” 
test which includes questions about govern- 
ment. Reproduced below is a sampling of 
the questions used by Alabama in its testing 
procedure. A prospective voter is asked 
four. The Department of Justice says the 
test requires a level of comprehensive and 
literacy higher than the sixth grade. Try 
them; particularly the last, 

1. A proposed change in the State constitu- 
tion is called a proposed 

2. Which of the following is aright guaran- 
teed by the Bill of Rights? public education, 
voting, employment, trial by jury. 

3. Name one person now a member of the 
governing body of this county. 

4. The Federal census of population is 
taken each 5 years. (True or false.) 

5. To what county official are poll faxes 
paid? 

6. wo serve as President of the United 
States, a person must have attained —25, 
—35, —40, —45 years. 

7. What words are required by law to be 
on all coins and paper currency of the United 
States? 

8. The supreme court is the chief law- 
making body of the State. (True or false.) 

9. Can a municipal governing body levy 
taxes? 

10. To veto a bill passed by Congress means 
that: the Senate defeats it, the President re- 
jects it, the court declares it unconstitu- 
tional. 

11. Cases tried before a court are of two 
types, criminal and 

12. A member of the State house of repre- 
sentatives cannot succeed himself. (True or 
false.) 

13. Name two levels of government which 
can levy taxes, 

14, Communism is the type of government 
in: United States, Russia, England. 

15. By a majority of the Members of Con- 
gress, Congress can change provisions of the 
Constitution of the United States. (True or 
false.) 

16. How long must a person live in Ala- 
bama to be eligible for registration as a voter? 

17. Check the applicable definition for 
presidential electors: persons chosen from 
each State to cast votes for President; per- 
sons qualified to vote in the general election; 
members of the Cabinet; persons qualified to 
vote for President although they have not 
paid poll tax. 

18. Name one board or commission with 
countywide authority which is appointed in- 
stead of elected. 

19. Capital punishment is unconstitu- 
tional in Alabama. (True or false.) 

20. In what document or writing is the 
“Bill of Rights” found? 


21. If no person receives a majority of the 
electoral votes, the Vice President is chosen 
by the Senate. (True or false.) 


22. All bills for raising revenue must 
originate in the U.S. House of Representa- 
tives to be considered by Congress. (True 
or false.) 

23. Is to “insure domestic tranquility” 
mentioned as one of the reasons for estab- 
lishing the Constitution for the United 
States of America? 

24. A person seeking povns office in an 
election is called a 

25. In Alabama, a person may lawfully car- 
ry a pistol concealed on his person, on land 
not his own and not in his own abode or fixed 
place of business, without a license. (True 
or false.) 

26. Name one of the U.S. Senators from 
Alabama. 


27. The Congress decides in what manner 
States elect presidential electors. (True or 
false.) 
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28. Name one of the Members from Ala- 
bama serving in the U.S. House of Repre- 
sentatives. 

29. Are members of jury commissions in 
Alabama elected or appointed? 

30. Name one kind of property on which 
a tax must be paid each year. 

31. Under the U.S. Constitution, no State 
can lawfully collect a poll tax as a pre-req- 
ulsite for voting in any election. (True or 
false.) 

32. Name the President of the 
States. 

33. The President is Commander in Chief 
of the Army and Navy of the United States. 
(True or false.) 

34. Does the Board of Equalization deal 
with property taxes or civu rights? 

35. Name one kind of drink referred to as 
an alcoholic beverage. 

36. Where do presidential electors cast bal- 
lots for President: home State, Washington, 


United 


home county. 

37. Name the State senator representing 
this county. 

38. The f statement is a part of 


the Constitution of the United States: “The 
trial of all crimes, except in case of im- 
peachment, shall be by jury.” (True or 
false.) 

39. What official presides over the State 
senate? 

40. Name three counties in Alabama in 
addition to the one in which you reside. 

41. All poll taxes collected in the State 
must be used for education. (True or false.) 

42. The right to free public education is 
guaranteed by the Constitution of the 
United States. (True or false.) 
+ 43. Name a member of the legislature from 
this county. 

44. Congressional districting is required 
to be done by: legislature, State courts, Con- 
gress, U.S. Supreme Court. 


[From the Detroit News] 
ALABAMA VOTER TEST—COULD You Pass? 


Eorror’s Norx.— The Alabama voter test 
questions were put to many persons by De- 
troit News staff reporters. The results were 
assembled by Stoddard White, staff writer.) 


None of the eight Federal Judges in Detroit 


Of eight circuit judges, only one got all 
three right, but the rest presumably would 
be denied the vote if they lived in Alabama. 

A Detrolt News sampling shows that plenty 
of highly educated people in the Detroit 
area, regardiess of their race, could not pass 
the new Alabama voter registration test. 
Pollowing are the three questions: 

“If no person receives a majority of the 
electoral vote, the Vice President is chosen 
by the Senate. True or false? 

“Ambassadors may be named by the Pres- 
ident without approval of the Senate. True 
or false? 

“Where do presidential electors cast bal- 
lots for President? — home State; — 
Washington, D.C.; — home county.” 

The News put these questions before a 

sampling of local citizens, including judges, 
officeholders, election officials, and profes- 
sors of constitutional law, 

None of the eight Federal judges here an- 
swered question 1 correctly. Three failed 
all the questions. Three got only one right. 
Two scored two out of three, saying this was 
because of a unique experience in their legal 
careers or an educated guess. 

Chief Justice Theodore Levin laughed 
when he scored zero. 

Im the News is polnting out the 
ridiculousness of this type of question as a 
prerequisite to the fundamental right to vote 
in this great country,” he said. 

Prosecutor Samuel H, Olsen, who also 
scored zero, said it another way: 
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“These are absurd questions, as far as 
voting is concerned.” 

One of the Federal judges pointed out 
that he and his colleagues should not be ex- 
pected, just because of their Federal office, 
to know all about constitutional law.“ 

He suggested that the News ask professors 
who teach that subject at the city’s three 
law schools. 

“The questions are specialized and out 
of the reach of the layman,” declared 
Thomas C. Mayer, an attorney who lectures 
on constitutional law at the University of 
Detroit. He did not say how he fared with 
the questions. 

Prof. Charles W. Quick, who has been 
teaching the subject for 15 years at Wayne 
State University, got one right. 

“This type of question obviously is the 
kind that allows the examiner to do just 
as he pleases,” Quick commented. 

Prof. Harold Norris, of Detroit College of 
Law, correctly answered two of the three 
and attacked them as “just another effort 
to discriminate.” 

“If this type of question is being used,” 
he said, “Congress should amend the Civil 
Rights Act and make a sixth-grade educa- 
tion a conclusive presumption and not a 
rebuttable one.” 

CHECKS CONSTITUTION 

Judge Wade H. McCree, Jr., first Negro 
on the Federal bench here, graduated in 
the top 12 percent of his Harvard Law School 
class, 

He got only one answer right, and agreed 
with Professor Quick that “they give the 
examiner the power to eliminate just about 
anybody he cares to.” 

He missed the question about Senate elec- 
tion of the Vice President, and pulled down 
the Constitution from his bookshelf for the 
right answer. It says that if the electors 
fail to reach a majority for Vice President 
the election is thrown into the Senate. 

History shows this has been done only 
once. The Senate elected Richard Mentor 
Johnson in 1837. 

(If the electors cannot reach a majority 
for President, the House of Representatives 
conducts that election, Thus the House 
elected Thomas Jefferson in 1801 and John 
Quincy Adams in 1825. The Alabama test, 
however, does not touch on the Presidency 
in this connection.) 


LABELED AMBIGUOUS 


Judge McCree and his Federal colleagues, 
Judges Stephen J. Roth and Ralph M. Free- 
man, not only called the questions ridiculous 
and hopeless for the layman but said they 
are “ambiguous and misleading.” 

Circuit Judge Charles Kaufman answered 
all three questions correctly. Five other 
circuit judges missed one, and one judge 
missed two. 

County Auditor Charles F. Edgecomb 
scored two out of three, saying: 

“If a guy in England playing the soccer 
pool could hit three straight like this, he 
would get $1,000 to $1. 

b missed only question 1, about 
the Senate choosing the Vice President. 

“A guy has as much chance of being eligi- 
ble to vote by answering these questions as 
he would hitting the numbers,” said the 
auditor, referring to gambling in the num- 
bers racket. 

State Representative John J. Fitzpatrick, 
Detroit Democrat, said he was not surprised 
at missing all three. 

“Only an election expert would know for 
sure,” he said. 


COUNCILMAN ASTOUNDED 
John A. Smith, city elections director, 
missed the first question but got the others 
right. His Wayne County counterpart, 
Leonard F. Howe, got the first one right but 
missed the others. 
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One city councilman was so sure the vice- 
presidential argument is settled in the House 
that he looked it up after he missed the 


question. 
That's pretty tricky,” he said, asking that 
his name not be used. He got the others 


“Fantastic” and “holy smoke” were the 
words of an Oakland County judge and an- 
ether law officer when told the questions were 
a prerequisite to voting. 

ROTTEN AND DIRTY 


But Mrs. Mabel Childs, that county's elec- 
tions director, scored 100 percent and then 
cried, “Rotten and om 

“I can’t imagine these being a part of a 
voting test,” she said. 

“This kind of makes you fighting 
mad,” echoed Detroit's Chief of Detectives 
Vincent W. Piersante. “Why should a set of 
questions like this decide whether a man can 
vote?" 

He, too, criticized question 1 as ambiguous, 
saying, The way it was worded, it could al- 
most be answered either way.” 

Thirteen policemen, lawyers, stenog- 
Taphers, and assistant prosecutors were given 
the questions at police headquarters. 

Six of them did best—two right. Four got 
one right. The other three scored zero. 

CALLED UNIMPORTANT 


Many who missed question 3—the one 
about where the electors vote—indicated that 
the question was unfair because it was un- 
important. 

“Wherever they vote, it really doesn't count 
until it gets to Washington,” one man 
pointed out. 

Fire commissioners, chiefs, and firemen 
were varying inaccurate on the three ques- 
tions. The only person at fire headquarters 
who answered all three correctly was Mrs. 
Dorothy King, 2130 Annabelle, a Negro clerk. 

Mrs. King said she made a study of presi- 
dential succession and the electoral college 
after the assassination of President Kennedy. 

Two educators had no trouble 
correctly, but both found fault with the test. 

Prof. Alfred H. Kelly, chairman of the 
Wayne State University history department, 
found question 1 “sloppily worded” and 
“rather severe for an average voter in Ala- 


Elmer Pflieger, director of social studies for 
the Detroit public schools, said “Adults nor- 
mally have no use for such odd bits of in- 
formation.” 

“I think 75 percent of our high school 
seniors could answer correctly,” Pflieger said, 
“but they would have just completed a course 
in civics.” 

Lincoln Park’s city clerk, William G. 
Suzore, acknowledged that “I am certainly 
more familiar with election laws” when he 
passed the test. But he said he doubted 
that 19 percent of the voters could answer 
correctly. 

One Wyandotte official commented: 

MANY ARE MISLED 


“I got one right. I certainly should have 
known better, and it must be really rough 
to have to take such a test.” 

Seven Macomb County municipal and 
school officials gave the wrong answer about 
the Senate election of the Vice President. 
Three were wrong on the President's power 
to appoint ambassadors without Senate con- 
firmation. 

Only two missed the one about electors 
convening in their home State—but some of 
these responses came after considerable 
thought and a few said they were just 
guesses. 

Many who understood that someone is 
chosen by the House when the electors fail 
to reach a majority were misled into think- 
ing the House chooses the Vice President as 
well as President. Both, of course, are 
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bracketed together on the ballot in a presi- 
dential election, 

George T. Eddington, administrative as- 
sistant to the Grosse Pointe’s school superin- 
tendent, said the questions were much 
harder thn those asked of him when he 
became a naturalized American citizen in 
1954. 

SUED BY UNITED STATES 


The U.S. Department of Justice has sued 
the State of Alabama, charging that the new 
test is too difficult and Ulegally discrimi- 
nates against some, chiefly Negroes. 

Additionally, the Department charges, 
many more whites than Negroes were regis- 
tered under a previous, easier test. Thus, it 
says, the racial imbalance of the Alabama 
voting structure remains frozen. 

The test, the Department complained, re- 
moves the meaning from that part of the new 
Civil Rights Act which says that when a State 
prescribes a literacy test, anyone who has 
completed the sixth grade is presumed to be 
literate. 

For those who need the answers to the 
questions, here they are: (1) true; (2) false, 
and (3) home State, 


Keep the Faith 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. LINDLEY BECKWORTH 


OF TEXAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, January 26, 1965 


Mr. BECKWORTH. Mr. Speaker, I 
desire to include in the CONGRESSIONAL 
Record a splendid editorial written by 
the Honorable Carl Estes, publisher of 
the Longview Daily News, Longview, Tex. 
This editorial was in the January 21, 
1965 issue of the Longview Daily News. 

The editorial follows: 

KEEP THE FAITH 

Ina warmly solemn and moving inaugural 
address, President Lyndon Baines Johnson 
Wednesday issued this simple but stirring 
challenge: "Keep the faith.” 

Calm and deliberate in tone and with all 
the dignity that befits the high office, Presi- 
dent Johnson reminded this Nation of its 
great heritage of freedom and opportunity 
and called for a return to the old virtues 
that have made America great. 

“Look within your own hearts,” the Presi- 
Gent said, "to the old promises and the old 
dream. They will lead you best of all.” 

What our President was saying is that 
strength and hope come from within, from 
the heart, rising from the wellspring of faith 
in our God. 

Standing at his side and holding the fam- 
ily heirloom Bible was the alternately smil- 
ing and tearful Mrs. Johnson. Mr. Johnson 
related that his mother, who had given them 
the Bible, taught him when a boy at her 
knees: Keep faith in God, in your fellow 
man, and believe in yourself. 

That philosophy of faith and confidence 
Was in strong evidence as President Johnson 
called upon God in his opening sentence, as 
America's great leaders have done since 
colonial times, and closed his address with 
Solomon's prayer when he became king, 

In a most significant linking of past with 
present to form a base for the future, Pres- 
ident Johnson repeated the pledge he had 
made to the American people 14 months ago 
on that “sorrowful day in November,” 1963, 
when he promised “to do the best I can” 
to lead the Nation. 

The inaugural address—Mr. Johnson's 
first, although he twice has taken the oath 
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as President—was a revealing statement of 
his philosophy of the Nation's heritage and 
the challenge it faces in these times of rapid 
internal and world change. 

As for the Great Society he envisions for 
America, he said it is not “the ordered, 
changeless and sterile battalion of the ants”; 
rather, “It is the excitement of becoming— 
always becoming, trying, probing, falling, 
resting, and trying again—but always trying 
and always gaining.” 

“In each generation—with toil and tears— 
we have had to earn our heritage again. If 
we fall now, then we will have forgotten in 
abundance what we learned in hardship; 
that democracy rests on faith, freedom asks 
more than it gives, and the judgment of 
God is harshest on those who are most 
favored. If we succeed, it will not be because 
of what we have, it will be because of what 
We are; not because of what we own, but 
because of what we believe.” 

Then President Johnson, with character- 
istic faith and courage, spoke of the future: 
“Is our world gone? We say farewell. Is a 
new world coming? We welcome it—and we 
will bend it to the hopes of man.” 

It was here that he sounded a firm call 
for Justice, liberty, and union: “Let us now 
join reason to faith, and action to experi- 
ence, to transform our new unity of interest 
into a new unity of purpose. For the hour 
and the day and time have come to achieve 
progress without strife, to achieve change 
without hatred; not without difference of 
opinion, but without the deep and abiding 
divisions which scar the Union for genera- 
tions.” 

This Nation, the President said, “must 
work now to provide the knowledge and the 
surroundings which can enlarge the possi- 
bilities of every citizen,” to “increase the 
share of all” in the “bounty” of America, to 
enhance justice and liberty and to help “show 
the way for the liberation of man.” 

This is the Bible-based philosophy of our 
President, This is his inspired challenge to 
a free people. This is a solemn call, in the 
great American tradition, to “Keep the 
faith." —CARL L. ESTES. 


Postmaster General Gronouski Praised for 
Christmas Delivery 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. CLEMENT J. ZABLOCKI 


OF WISCONSIN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, January 26, 1965 


Mr. ZABLOCKI. Mr. Speaker, in 1900 
the U.S. Post Office handled approxi- 
mately 7 billion pieces of mail a year. 
That same amount of mail was processed 
in just the 25 days between December 1 
and Christmas Day, December 25, 1964. 

The ability of the Post Office Depart- 
ment to keep pace with the tremendous 
increase in mail—particularly the glut 
which occurs it Christmas—is a tribute 
to our postal workers and to the admin- 
istration of the Department itself. 

Heading this huge operation is the 
Postmaster General. It is he who must 
direct the myriad activities necessary for 
the successful dispatch and delivery of 
letters and packages. While he is sel- 
dom applauded when things go well, he 
is often criticized when they do not. 

For that reason I was particularly 
pleased to see an article in the New York 
Daily News by Mr. Ted Lewis citing Post- 
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master General Gronouski for a good job 
well done during the Christmas mail rush 
of last month. : 

Because these tributes are well de- 
served, I proudly request permission to 
insert the article at this point and re- 
spectfully urge the attention of my col- 
leagues to it. 

The article follows: 

CarrroL STUFF 
(By Ted Lewis) 

Wasurncron, December 24.—We have been 
talking with Postmaster General Gronouski, 
who on this Christmas Eve is taking pride 
in a holiday delivery exploit never equaled 
except by Santa Claus. 

More than 7 billion pieces of mail, letters, 
and packages have been delivered since De- 
cember 1. Two-thirds of the volume is 
Christmas-type mail, and as Gronouski fig- 
ures it, this breaks down to 25 letters or 
packages recelved by the average man, wom- 
an, and child in the country. 

It is because the mail generally got 
through on time for Christmas that- the 
Postmaster General decreed a 3-day holiday 
this weekend for the Nation's mailmen and 
other postal employees, This means, of 
course, that the postman won't ring even 
once until next Monday. 

Perhaps it is our saccharine reaction to 
the Christmas spirit, but we think Gron- 
ouski—next to Santa Claus of course—de- 
serves a big hand. 

So too does the job 590,000 year-round 
postal workers did, and which Gronouski 
says has him “bursting with pride.” 

Gronouski really needed, for his personal 
morale, a smooth Christmas mail delivery 
job this year. No Postmaster General ever 
found himself in the mess that Gronouski 
did a year ago. The jam at key distributing 
points was in some cases not straightened 
out until weeks after Christmas. 

The breakdown in 1963 Christmas delivery 
service began less than 3 months after Gron- 
ouski was sworn in as John F, Kennedy's 
last Cabinet appointee, succeeding Postmas- 
ter General J. Edward Day. 

The jam up was entirely due to the impact 
on the Nation of Kennedy’s assassination on 
November 22, 1963. Until the shock of the 
President's death lifted, there was little 
thought of Christmas cards or gifts. The 
result was that the holiday mail deluge was 
delayed, then came with a last-minute rush 
which jammed the delivery system with al- 
most 7 billion letters, cards, and packages. 

WHEN STATISTICS CAN BE INTRIGUING 

In view of the mail problem during Gron- 
ouski’s first Christmas in office, it is easy 
to understand why he is willing to go a little 
overboard in expressing his satisfaction about 
this year’s handling of the holiday load. He 
doesn't say it has been 100 percent perfect, 
only 99 percent, but he claims the Christ- 
mas mail, despite its record volume “has 
moved earlier, faster, and more smoothly 
than ever before.” 

Statistics can be more than a little boring 
but as they pertain to what Gronouski calis 
the “mail explosion,” they are intriguing. 

For example, more mail was handled be- 
tween December 1 and December 25 this year 
than was handled in one year not so very 
long ago. In 1900 the volume was 7 billion 
pieces for the entire year, about the same as 
during this present Christmas period. 

Today the postal service is handling 72 
billion pieces annually, and the volume is 
increasing at the rate of 2 to 3 billion a year. 

There has been a population explosion, of 
course, but this does not explain the mail 
explosion. In 1900 there were 76 million 
Americans. Now there are 192 million. But 
they are writing far more letters per indi- 
vidual. If they were only writing as often as 
their 1900 ancestors did, the annual mail 
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volume would be 20 billion pieces a year, not 
70 billion. 
IN 1900 IT WAS EASIER TO PEN A LETTER 


Sure there has been a lot of “Junk mali” 
contributing to the mall explosion. Despite 
this factor, people are generally writing to 
each other more. The Post Office Depart- 
ment has no simple explanation for this 
positive trend which runs counter to an age 
in which life is more hectic than in the 
thumb-twiddling homey days of the Gay 
Nineties. 

It certainly was easier to sit right down and 
write someone a letter back in 1900, when 
only the logs in the fireplace were crackling, 
not the TV commercials, 

It also helped in those days to know that 
it took only a 2-cent stamp to send a letter 
by first-class mail, and a penny to mail a 
chatty postcard. : 

Neither did someone 64 years ago have to 
worry about some infernal ZIP code number. 
It made little difference whether a letter 
from Braintree, Mass., reached brother Joe 
in Chicago in 1 week or 10 days. It prob- 
ably still doesn't, except to the Post Office 
Department, which insists on expediting 
mail the ZIP code way, 

HEAR PROTESTS ABOUT THE CHRISTMAS STAMP 


While this is a most happy Christmas for 
Gronouski, it does not mean that he is not 
having the usual troubles that go with his 
Cabinet post. 

He is in hot water with some members of 
Congress and a segment of the public because 
of the Christmas stamps issued by his de- 
partment. They display only floral decora- 
tions of the Christmas red and green type. 

One of his chief critics in this respect is 
Representative Metvin R. Lamp, Republican, 
of Wisconsin, who thinks a Christmas nativity 
scene stamp would be more appropriate, for 
“Christmas has been set aside as a national 
holiday to honor the birthday of Jesus 
Christ.” 

The Post Office Department’s answer is 
that since stamps were first issued the policy 
has been not to commemorate specific re- 
ligious events and subjects. Moreover, it was 
decided before this year’s Christmas stamp 
design was chosen, that a stamp depicting 
Christ at the Nativity scene would arouse too 
much controversy, both among those who 
would object to use of the religious idea and 
those who might think that a cancellation 
imprint on the stamp was a sacrilege. 

The controversies over new postage stamps 
are one of the perpetual headaches of the 
Postmaster General’s job. But today at least 
Gronouski deserves a merry Christmas 
happy New Year greeting for getting the 
mail there on time. 


Sir Winston Churchill 
SPEECH 


HON. EARLE CABELL 


OF TEXAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, January 25, 1965 


Mr. CABELL. Mr. Speaker, my good 
constituents from the Fifth District of 
Texas will think me remiss in my duty 
if I do not express in their behalf that we 
of Dallas County join with those in this 
august body and those of the world who 
have expressed their deepest sorrow at 
the passing of one of the century’s ablest 
leaders and statesmen, Sir Winston 
Churchill. Particularly, representing 
Dallas do I feel motivated to speak out 
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in praise of this man’s life and in sorrow 
at this man’s death, for we in Dallas owe 
him a debt. Three years ago, while I 
was the mayor of the fine city of Dallas, 
Sir Winston was made an honorary citi- 
zen of Dallas. In responding to this 
city’s tribute to him, Sir Winston paid 
Dallas one of its most revered compli- 
ments. We will never forget this great 
man or his warm remarks about our city. 


Danger in Visit by Russians 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. EDWARD J. DERWINSKI 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, January 26, 1965 


Mr, DERWINSKI. Mr. Speaker, the 
obvious attempts by the Johnson admin- 
istration to embrace the Soviet Union 
with a policy of coexistence are clear to 
us. The danger of such a policy is recog- 
nized by many Americans. 

Columnist Marguerite Higgins wrote 
an article which appeared in the Thurs- 
day, January 21 edition of the Washing- 
ton Star and discussed the specific dan- 
ger of the invitation President Johnson 
issued to Russian leaders to visit this 
country. I believe that this article is 
extremely timely and worthy of thor- 
ough review by State Department and 
White House policymakers. 

The article follows: 

Portnt oF View: DANGER IN VISIT BY RUSSIANS 


(By Marguerite Higgins) 
Questioned about President Johnson's re- 
cent invitation to Russian leaders, a White 
House wag replied, “We are operating around 
here under the theory that familiarity breeds 
consensus.” 

But Johnson's “getting to know you” gam- 
bit in the state of the Union message is no 
laughing matter, for it already has unleashed 
tremendous pressures from certain business 
circles who have been restive under trade re- 
strictions imposed in part by national se- 
curity consideration and in part by the Soviet 
Union's outrageous refusal to make any rea- 
sonable settlement of its enormous lend- 
lease debt to us. 

It has been US. policy to withhold grant- 
ing credits to the Soviet Union until the 
debt question has been satisfactorily solved. 


of massive trade dancing in their heads have 

been arguing that some way ought to be 

found of getting around these inhibitions. 
SUSPICIOUS SOUND 

Indeed some of the businessmen who have 
returned from a trade conference in Moscow 
sound suspiciously as if they have talked 
themselves into believing that Russian ex- 
posure to the American capitalists way of 
trading is going to reform the Kremlin and 
soften their hard Communist hearts toward 
things Western. 

But this is not all. There are even some 
administration officials who are arguing that 
visits of high-level Russians contribute to the 
prospects of peace by showing them how 
peace loving the American people are. Ac- 
cording to this school, the visit of Nikita 
Khruschev here in 1959 had precisely this 
effect on that colorful old Bolshevik. 

Now it may be that certain cultural and 
trade exchanges have their uses. But it would 
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be idiotic if we were to make any conces - 
sions in this matter to the Soviet Union 
under. the illusion that these exchanges in 
themselves are going to change policies and 
Official attitudes. 

For there is plenty of history in this mat- 
ter of such exchanges with the Soviet Union 
and there is not the slightest evidence to 
support the contention that exposure to 
Americans and American goods necessarily 
sweetens in any enduring way the normally 
harsh course of Russian-American relations 
or softens the Kremlin's dictatorship. 

In 1932 it was in great part pressure from 
American businessmen that determined 
President Roosevelt to recognize the Soviet 
Union. In the 1930's American businessmen 
and engineers made enormous contributions 
to the rapid—and ruthless—industrialization 
of the Soviet Union under Stalin. Then in 
World War II billions and billions of dollars 
worth of American machines and machine 
tools were poured into the Soviet Union. 

Even today, a tourist lucky enough, for 
example, to have a close look at a Soviet auto 
factory will be astonished at the amount of 
heavy machinery “made in Detroit.” 

And it is worth remembering that neither 
American know-how nor American machines 
prevented Stalin from making a pact with 
Hitler when it sulted him, or from waging 
the bitter cold war in the period immediate- 
ly after 1945. 

And in the case of Khrushchev, his visit to 
the United States, which from beginning to 
end was a kind of Russian on 
American soil, did not inhibit him one whit 
from placing his offensive missiles in Cuba 
precisely 3 years later. 

About all that came out of the “spirit of 
Camp David" was a slightly more polite tone 
in Pravda and Izvestia that lasted a few 
months. And by the summer of 1961, 
Khrushchev was again pushing the Berlin 
crisis to the brink of war. 

As to convincing the Russians that the 
United States is peace loving, there is some- 
thing to be said for those authorities on the 
Soviet Union who warn that this portrait of 
a pacific American can be overdone. 

WOULD BE NAIVE 


In the words of one Kremlin watchers: 

“In these days when the most aggressive 
Communist power—Red China—ie trying to 
convince the world that America is a paper 
tiger, it would be naive not to realize that 
this propaganda can have its effect. It had 
its effect, for example, on Khrushchev. 

“Khrushchev came to visit and saw that we 
were peace loving. But he dared to put his 
nuclear missiles 90 miles off our shores, con- 
vinced that the American paper tiger would 
do absolutely nothing. 

“And in the future, too, the American peo- 
ple are going to be played for fools if they 
allow themselves to think that visits of So- 
viet leaders—or any Communist leaders—are 
going to turn them into friends. They are 
here to case the joint, which is well and good 
if we are hardheaded enough to extract the 
same in return, and meantime, everybody 
keep their hands on their wallets.” 


A Giant Is Gone From Our Midst 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ABRAHAM J. MULTER 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, January 26, 1965 
Mr. MULTER. Mr. Speaker, Winston 


Churchill—the imbodiment of Western 
civilization’s struggle toward peace in 
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the 20th century—has departed from us. 
The uniqueness of the man is best 
summed up in the following editorial 
which appeared in the New York Jour- 
nal-American of January 25, 1965: 
CHURCHILL 

The great man is dead. With him has 
died a part of the 20th century. 

Sir Winston Churchill was a towering 


Those fortunate enough to have lived dur- 
his day can treasure this knowledge: 
are contemporaries of one who ranks 
such titans of history as Caesar, Na- 
poleon, George Washington, and Lincoln. 
Who of us will ever forget how he rumbled 


relished them as one who loved life and his 
Tellow man. 

We are proud that his mother was an 
American and that he accepted honorary 
American citizenship, the sole individual so 
honored in this century. 

Soldier, journalist, statesman, and his- 
torian—he was all of these in a manner sel- 
dom equaled, Yet he was more than any of 
them. 

He was the embodiment of a stubborn 
determination to preserve honor, decency, 
and dignity in the affairs of men, For him, 
civilization and all it implied, built up over 
the centuries, was sacred. 

A giant is gone from our midst. 


Ukrainian Americans Contribute to the 
American Way of Life 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. DONALD M. FRASER 


OF MINNESOTA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, January 18, 1965 


Mr. FRASER. Mr. Speaker, for 2 
short years, from 1918 to 1920, the 
Ukrainian people had independence. 

Since that time they have been swal- 
lowed up as part of the Soviet Union. 
Americans who have long held high the 
principle of self-determination of peoples 
pay special tribute to these wonderful 
people of Eastern Europe during this 
month, the 47th anniversary of the proc- 
lamation of the Ukrainian National 
Republic. 

All of us here in Congress are well 
aware of the great contribution to Amer- 
ican life made by the Ukrainian Ameri- 
can immigrants,-be they from the 19th 
century or among the 60,000 Ukrainian 
displaced persons who came to our 
shores and became a part of our national 
life after World War II. One of the best 
statements I have read about Americans 
of Ukrainian background was written 
by Joseph L. Dichten in “One America,” 
edited by Brown & Roucek. I have 
unanimous consent to place part of that 
statement in the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD, 
at this point: 

CONTRIBUTIONS TO AMERICAN LIFE 

The Ukrainian American immigrant has 
done more than his share in the building of 
the Nation. He has worked in great num- 
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bers in factories and farms, railroads and 
mines, and his unremitting labors have 
helped to strengthen the vast and crucially 
important industrial power of the United 
States. He has strongly identified himself 
with the cause of organized labor, and has 
zealously participated in the founding and 
growth of the American labor movement. 
The Ukrainian immigrant brought with him 
from the old country a love of his own home 
and his own piece of land; thus, the Ukrain- 
ian American family unit has always been a 
sturdy, stable entity. 

Many areas of American culture have 

profited from the contributions of the 
Ukrainian immigrant. His music, songs, and 
folk dances have greatly influenced American 
composers and choreographers. 
Gershwin used an old Ukrainian theme as 
a base for his Don't Forget Me” from the 
operetta “Song of the Flame.” The Ukrain- 
jan National and the United Ukrainian Folk 
choruses, composed mainly of young Ukrain- 
ian Americans born in the United States, 
have been acclaimed by critics as among the 
best ever heard in the United States. One 
reviewer described the Ukrainian National 
Chorus as “a human organ, an instrument 
of incomparable precision and incomparable 
expressiveness. It can rustle like leaves in 
the forest; it can be lyrical as a Jark at dawn; 
it can be sonorous as thunder over moun- 
tains.” These choral groups were created by 
Prof. Alexander Koshetz, a im- 
migrant who lived in New York until his 
death in 1944. Professor Koshetz left be- 
hind him several notable compositions and 
arrangements of Ukrainian songs for Ameri- 
can choruses, 

Ukrainian dances are often considered 
among the most vivid and colorful of all 
folk dances by virtue of charm and express- 
iveness, and many of their basic steps have 
found their way into the American dance. 
The world-renowned sculptor, Alexander 
Archipenko, has made his contribution to 
modern American art. His sculptures, 
created in New York and California, can be 
found in many American museums. Movie 
stars John Hodiak and Anna Sten are of 
Ukrainian descent. Volodymyr Timoshenko, 
a recognized authority on the economy of the 
Ukraine and Russia, was a professor at Stan- 
ford University in California. 

Many other individual contributions to 
American life by Ukrainians can be cited. 
Ukrainian American scientists, composers, 
singers, cartoonists, and athletes have gained 
positions of prominence and have con- 
tributed to the mainstream of American 
culture, 

However, the greatest contribution to 
American life has been made by the Ukrain- 
ian group as a whole—by the hundreds and 
thousands 


tegral parts of the American culture, and are 
concrete examples of the best that can be 
attained through the realization of the 
concept of “cultural pluralism.” 
With best wishes. 
Sincerely, 
DONALD M. FRASER. 


The Soul of America 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. W. J. BRYAN DORN 


OF SOUTH CAROLINA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, January 25, 1965 


Mr. DORN. Mr. Speaker, the follow- 
ing article by Jenkin Lloyd Jones, the 
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distinguished editor of the Tulsa Trib- 
une, should be read by every citizen in 
the United States. I commend it to the 
attention of the Congress and to the peo- 
ple of the country. 
WHO Is TAMPERING WITH THE SOUL OF 
AMERICA? 
(By Jenkin Lloyd Jones, editor the Tulsa 
Tribune) 

Iam about ot infilct upon you a jeremiad, 

Long before the prophet, Jeremiah, uttered 
his lamentations about the evil behavior of 
the Children of Israel, the world had seen 
many calamity howlers. We have cuneiform 
tablets describing the moral decay of Babylon 
and Chaldea. We have hieroglyphic inscrip- 
tions predicting that Osiris and Ra will smite 
the Egyptians for their wickedness. And 80 
today when I make some comments about the 
moral climate of America, and about our re- 
sponsibllities therefore as tem 


Rome and the rise of the Renaissance, and 
in between we had the Dark Ages in which 
nearly all of man's institutions were inferior 
to those which had gone before. I don't want 
my children’s children to go through a couple 
of centuries of dialectic materialism before 
the sun comes up again. 

So the Jeremiahs haven't been so wrong, 
after all. It is sad to watch the beginnings 
of decay. It is sad to see an age of Pericles 
replaced by the drunken riots of Alcibiades. 

indeed, 


low. It was that Rome, itself, was low. The 
sensual life of Pompeii, the orgies on Lake 
Trasimene, the gradually weakened fiber of a 
once self-disciplined people that reduced 
them at last to seeking safety In mercenaries 
and the payment of tribute—all these 
ees Rome down, She went down too 
early. 

And so I look upon our own country and 
much that I see disturbs me. But we are 


One thing is certain. We shall be given 
no centuries for a leisurely and comfortable 
decay. We have an enemy now—remorse- 
less, crude, brutal, and cocky. However much 


thing they be- 
lieve themselves implicitly—and that is that 
we are in an advanced state of moral decline. 

When Nikita Khrushchey visited Hollywood 
he was shown only one movie set, that of 
a wild dance scene in Can-Can. He sald 
it represented decadence and I am sure he 
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really thought so. It is a dogma of current 
Communist faith that America is Sodom and 
Gomorrah, ripening for the kill. 

Do you know what scares me about the 
Communists? It is not their political sys- 
tem, which is primitive and savage. It is 
not their economic system which works so 
badly that progress in a few directions is 
purchased at the price of progress in all the 
rest, It is their puritanism. It is their dedi- 
cation and self-sacrifice. 

It does no good to comfort ourselves with 
the reflection that these are products of 
endless brainwashings, of incessant propa- 
ganda, of deprivation by censorship and 
jamming of counterinformation and con- 
trary arguments, The dedication is there. 
The confidence that they are morally supe- 
rior is there. 

The naive questions of your Intourist re- 
veal only too quickly that she thinks she 
is talking to a self-indulgent fop from the 
court of some latter day Louis XIV, In the 
schoolyard the children rush up to show 
you, not their yo-yos, but their scholarship 
medals. And when you offer them new Lin- 
coln pennies as souvenirs they rip off their 
little Young Pioneer buttons and hand them 
to you, proud that they are not taking gifts, 
but are making a fair exchange. 

The Russian stage is as austere as the 
Victorian stage. Russian literature may be 
corny but it is clean, and it glorifies the 
Russian people and exudes optimism and 
promise. Russian art is stiMy representa- 
tional, but the paintings and the sculpture 
strive to depict beauty and heroism—Rus- 
sian beauty, of course, and Russian heroism. 

And what of us? 

We are now at the end of the third decade 
of the national insanity known as progres- 
sive education. This was the education 
where everybody passes, where the report 
cards were noncommittal lest the failure be 
faced with the fact of his failure, where all 
moved at a snail pace like a transatlantic 
convoy so that the slowest need not be left 
behind, and all proceeded toward adulthood 
in the lockstep of togetherness. Thus the 
competition that breeds excellence was to be 
sacrificed for the benefit of something called 
life adjustment. 

With what results? We have watched 
juvenile delinquency climb steadily. We 
have produced tens of thousands of high 
school graduates who move their lips as they 
read and cannot write a coherent paragraph. 
While our Russian contemporaries, who were 
supposed to be dedicated to the mass man, 
hay been busy constructing an elite we have 
been engaged in the wholesale production of 
mediocrity. What a switch. 

When was the last time you, as editors and 
publishers, examined the curriculums of your 
local schools? How did your schools rank on 
the standardized Iowa tests? When have 
you looked at your schools’ report cards and 
the philosophy behind their grading sys- 
tem? Have you asked to examine any senior 
English themes? Have you offered any rec- 
ognition to your schools’ best scholars to 
compare to the recognition you accord your 
schools’ best football players? 

For the funny thing about progressive 
educators is that theory vanishes when the 
referee's whistle blows for the kickoff. In 
the classroom they pretend to grade sub- 
jectively, against the student's supposed 
capacity, lest he be humiliated by natural in- 
adequacy. But on the football field they 
never put in a one-legged halfback on the 
theory that, considering his disability, he’s a 
great halfback. They put in the best half- 
back they've got, period. The ungifted sit 
on the bench or back in the stands even 
though they, too, might thirst for glory. If 
our schools were as anxious to turn out 
brains as they are to turn out winning foot- 
ball teams this strange contradiction 
wouldn't exist. 
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Having neglected disciplines in education, 
it was quite logical that we should reject dis- 
ciplines in art. The great painters and 
sculptors of the past studied anatomy 80 
diligently that they often indulged in their 
own body snatching. And today, after many 
centuries, we stare at the ceiling of the 
Sistine Chapel or at the walls of the Reichs- 
musee and marvel at their works. 

But this self-discipline is of little concern 
to the modern nonobjective painter. All he 
needs is pigment and press agent. He can 
throw colors at a canvas and the art world 
will discover him. He can stick bits of glass, 
old rags, and quids of used chewing tobacco 
on a board and he is a social critic. He can 
drive a car back and forth in pools of paint 
and Life magazine will write him up. 

Talent is for squares. What you need 
is vast effrontery. If you undertake to paint 
a cow, it must look something like a cow. 
That takes at least a sign painter's ability. 
But you can claim to paint a picture of your 
psyche and, no matter what the result, who 
is to say what your psyche looks like? So 
our museums are filled with daubs being 
stared at by confused citizens who haven't 
the guts to admit they are confused. 

But the age of fakery in art is a mild cross 
that American civilization bears. Much 
more serious is our collapse of moral stand- 
ards and the blunting of our capacity for 
righteous indignation. 

Our Puritan ancestors were preoccupied 
with sin. They were too preoccupieq with 
it. They were hag-ridden and guilt-ridden 
and theirs was a repressed and neurotic so- 
ciety. But they had horsepower. They 
wrested livings from rocky land, built our 
earliest colleges, started our literature, 
caused our industrial revolution, and found 
time in between to fight the Indians, the 
French, and the British, to bawl for aboli- 
tion, women's and prison reform, 
and to experiment with graham crackers and 
bloomers. They were a tremendous people. 

And for all their exaggerated attention to 
sin, their philosophy rested on a great gran- 
ite rock. Man was the master of his soul. 
You didn’t have to be bad. You could and 
should be better. And if you wanted to es- 
cape the eternal fires you'd damned well 
better be. 

In recent years all this has changed in 
America. We have decided that sin is 
largely imaginary. We have become enam- 
ored with “behavioristic psychology.” This 
holds that a man is a product of his 
heredity and his environment, and his be- 
havior to a large degree is foreordained by 
both. He is either a product of a happy 
combination of genes and chromosomes or 
an unhappy combination. He moves in an 
environment that will tend to make him 
good or that will tend to make him evil. 
He is just a chip tossed helplessly by forces 
beyond his control and, therefore, not re- 
sponsible. 

Well, the theory that misbehavior can be 
cured by pulling down tenements and erect- 
ing in their places elaborate public housing 
is not holding water. 

The crime rates continue to rise along 
with our outlays for social services. 

We speak of undeprivilege. Yet the 
young men who swagger up and down the 
streets, boldly flaunting their gang symbols 
on their black jackets, are far more blessed 
in creature comforts, opportunities for ad- 
vancement, and freedom from drudgery than 
90 percent of the children of the world. 

We have sown the dragon's teeth of pseu- 
doscientific sentimentality, and out of the 
ground has sprung the legion bearing switch- 
blade knives and bicycle chains. 

Clearly something is missing. Could it be 
what the rest of the world’s children have 
been given—the doctrine of individual re- 
sponsibility? 

Relief is gradually becoming an honorable 
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career in America. It is a pretty fair life, if 
you have neither conscience nor pride. The 
politicians will weep over you. The State will 
give a mother a bonus for her illegitimate 
children, and if she neglects them sufficiently 
she can save enough out of her ADC (Aid to 
Dependent Children) payments to keep her- 
self and her boyfriend in wine and gin. 
Nothing is your fault, And when the city 
fathers of a harrassed community like New- 
burgh suggest that able bodied welfare 
clients might sweep the streets for liberal“ 
editorialists arise as one man and denounce 
them for their medieval cruelty. 

I don’t know how long Americans can 
stand this erosion of principle. But I be- 
lieve that some of my starry-eyed friends 
are kidding themselves when they pretend 
that every planeload of Puerto Ricans that 
puts down at Idlewild ts equivalent in poten- 
tial to every shipload of Pilgrims that put 
into old Plymouth. Nations are built by peo- 
ple capable of great energy and self-disc!- 
pline. I never heard of one put together by 
cha-cha-cha. 

The welfare state that taxes away the re- 
wards for responsible behavior so that it can 
remove the age-old penalties for irrespon- 
sible behavior is building on a foundation 
of jelly. It is time we stopped this elaborate 
pretense that there is no difference between 
the genuinely unfortunate and the mobs of 
relleters who start throwing bottles every 
time the cops try to make a legitimate arrest. 

Finally, there is the status of our enter- 
tainment and our literature. 

Can anyone deny that movies are dirt- 
ier than ever? But they don't call it 
dirt. They call it “realism.” Why do we 
let them fool us? Why do we nod owl- 
ishly when they tell us that filth is 
merely a daring art form, that licen- 
tiousness is really social comment? Isn’t 
it time we ized Hollywood's 
quest for the fast buck for what it is? 
Isn't it plain that the financially harassed 
movie industry is putting gobs of sex in the 
darkened drive-ins in an effort to lure curious 
teenagers away from their TV sets? Recent- 
ly the screen industry solemnly announced 
that henceforth perversion and homosexual- 
ity would no longer be barred from the 
screen provided the subjects were handled 
with “delicacy and taste.” Good Lord. 

And we of the press are a party to the 
crime. Last year the movie ads in our news- 
paper got so salacious and suggestive that the 
advertising manager and I decided to throw 
out the worst and set up some standards. 
We thought that due to our ukase there 
might be some interruption in advertising 
some shows. But no. Within a couple of 
hours the exhibitors were down with much 
milder ads. How was this miracle accom- 
plished? 

Well, it seems that the exhibitors are sup- 
plied with several different ads for each 
movie. If the publishers are dumb enough 
to accept the most suggestive ones those 
are what they get. But if publishers squawk 
the cleaner ads are sent down. Isn't it time 
we all squawked? 

I think it’s time we quit giving page 1 play 
to the extramarital junkets of crooners. 
think it is time we stopped treating as glam- 
orous and exciting the brazen shack-ups 
screen tramps. I think it is time we asked 
our Broadway and Hollywood columnists if 
they can't find something decent and In- 
spiring going on along their beats. 

And the stage: They raided Minsky's 50 
Minsky's has spread all over town. Bawdi- 
ness has put on a dinner jacket, and seats in 
the orchestra that used to go for six-bits 
at the Old Howard and Nichols’ Gayety are 
now scaled at $8.80. Oh, yes. And we have 
lots of “realism.” Incestuous Americans. 
Perverted Americans. Degenerate Ameri- 
cans. Murderous Americans, 

How many of these “realistic” Americans 
do you know? 
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Several months ago an American touring 
company, sponsored by the State Depart- 
ment and paid for by your tax dollars, pre- 
sented one of Tennessee Williams’ more de- 
praved offerings to an audience in Rio de 
Janeiro. The audience hooted in disgust 
and walked out. And where did it walk to? 
Right across the street where a Russian ballet 
company was putting on a beautiful per- 
formance for the glory of Russia. How dumb 
can we get? 

We are drowning our youngsters in vio- 
lence, cynicism, and sadism piped into the 
living room and even the nursery, The 
grandchildren of the kids who used to weep 
because the little match gir! froze to death 
now feel cheated if she isn’t slugged, raped, 
and thrown Into a bessemer converter. 

And there's our literature. The old eye- 
poppers of the past, which tourists used to 
smuggle back from Paris under their dirty 
shirts, are now tame stuff. Compared to 
some of our modern slush, “Ulysses” reads 
like the minutes of the Epworth League. 
“Lady Chatterley’s Lover“ has been draped 
with the mantle of art, and it is now on sale 
in the corner drugstore to your high-school- 
age son or daughter for 50 cents. Henry 
Miller's “Tropic of Cancer,” which resembles 
a collection of inscriptions taken from privy 
walls, ls about to join Lady Chatterley. The 
quick-buck boys have apparently convinced 
our bumfuzzled judges that there is no dif- 
ference between a peep show and a moral 
lecture. 

And, of course, we have our latter-day his- 
torical novels in which the romance of man's 
upward movement from savagery is lost in 
a confused welter of bundlings and tum- 
blings. The foreign reader of one of these 
epics on the development of the American 
West must marvel that our forefathers found 
time to quell the Comanches, plow up Kan- 
sas, and bulld the transcontinental railroad, 
while spending practically all their time in 
the hay. 

Don Maxwell of the Chicago Tribune has 
recently asked his book department to quit 
advertising scatological literature by includ- 
ing it in the list of best sellers. The critics 
and the book publishers have denounced him 
for tampering with the facts. I would like 
to raise a somewhat larger question: “Who is 
tampering with the soul of America?” 

For nations do have souls. They have col- 
lective personalities. 

People who think well of themselves col- 
lectively exhibit elan and enthusiasm and 
morale, 

DECLINE OF GREATNESS 


When nations -cease believing in them- 
selves, when they regard their institutions 
with cynicism and their traditions with flip- 
pancy, they will not long remain na- 
tions. .When they seek learning without ef- 
fort and wages without work, they are be- 
ginning to stagger. Where they become 
hedonistic and pleasure oriented, when their 
Boy Scouts on their 14-mile hikes start to 
hitch, there's trouble ahead. Where payola 
becomes a way of life, expense-account cheat- 
ing common, and union goonery a fiercely 
defended “right,” that nation is in danger. 
And where police departments attempt to 
control burglary by the novel method of 
making it a department monopoly, then the 
chasm yawns, 

Do not let me overdraw the picture. This 
is still a great} powerful, vibrant, able, opti- 
mistic nation. Americans—our readers—do 
believe in themselves and in their country. 

But there is rot and there is blight and 
there is cutting out and filling to be done if 
Wwe. as the leader of free men, are to survive 
the hammer blows which quite plainly are 
in store for us all. 

We have reached the stomach-turning 
point, 

We have reached the point where we should 
Teexamine the debilitating philosophy of per- 
Missiveness, Let this not be confused with 
the philosophy of liberty. 

The school system that permits our chil- 
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dren to develop a quarter of their natural 
talents is not a champion of our liberties. 

The healthy man who chooses to loaf on 
unemployment compensation is not a de- 
fender of human freedom. 

The playwright who would degrade us and 
the author who would profit from pandering 
to the worst that’s in us are no friends of 
ours. 

It is time we hit the sawdust trail. It is 
time we revived the idea that there is such a 
thing as sin—just plain old willful sin. It 
is time we brought self-discipline back into 
style. And who has a greater responsibility 
at this hour than we, the gentlemen of the 
press? 

So I suggest: 

Let's look to our educational institutions 
at the local level, and, if Johnny can't read 
by the time he's ready to get married, let's 
find out why. 

Let's look at the distribution of public 
largesse and if, far from alleviating human 
misery, it is producing the sloth and irre- 
sponsibility that intensifies it, let's get it 
fixed. 

Let's quit being bulidozed and bedazzled 
by self-appointed longhairs. Let's have the 
guts to say that a book is dirt if that's what 
we think of it, or that a painting may well 
be a daub If you can’t figure out which way 
to hang it. And if some beatnik welds to- 
gether a collection of rusty cogwheels and old 
corset stays and claims it’s a greater sculp- 
ture than Michelangelo’s David“ let's have 
the courage to say that it looks like junk 
and probably is. 

Let's blow the whistle on plays that would 
bring blushes to an American Legion stag 
party. Lets not be awed by movie char- 
acters with barnyard morals even if some 
of them have been photographed climbing 
aboard the presidential yacht. Let us pay 
more attention in our news columns to the 
decent people everywhere who are trying to 
do something for the good of others, 

In short, let's cover up the cesspool and 
start planting some flowers. 

Well, that's the jeremiad. I never thought 
I'd deliver one of these. I never dreamed 
I'd go around sounding like an advance man 
for the watch-and-ward society. I used to 
consider myself quite a liberal young man. I 
still think that on some people bikinis look 
fine. 

But I am fed up to here with the educa- 
tionalists and pseudosocial scientists who 
have underrated our potential as a people. 
I am fed up to here with the medicine men 
who try to pass off pretense for art and pru- 
rience for literature. I am tired of 
America debased and low rated in the eyes 
of foreigners. And I am genuinely disturbed 
that to idealistic youth in many countries 
the fraud of communism appears synony- 
mous with morality, while we, the chief re- 
pository of real freedom, are regarded as be- 
ing in the last stages of decay. 

Unless I misread the signs a great num- 
ber of our people are ready for a fresh breeze, 
a breeze of new honesty, new idealism, new 
integrity. 

And there is where you come in. You 
have typewriters, presses, and a huge audi- 
ence. 

How about raising hell? 


Ukrainian Independence Day 


SPEECH 
or 


HON. JOHN D. DINGELL 


OF MICHIGAN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, January 25, 1965 


Mr. DINGELL. Mr, Speaker, 47 years 
ago peoples subjected to Russian autoc- 
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racy cast off the heavy yoke of that op- 
pressive regime and proclaimed their in- 
dependence. To tens of millions the 
Russian revolution of 1917 seemed to 
usher in a new day; they all then sought 
and hoped to find their freedom in the 
overthrow of the czarist regime. At first 
their most sanguine expectations seemed 
justified, and by the end of the First 
World War nearly all ethnic groups in 
the continental empire had attained, or 
were about to attain, their national in- 
dependence. The Ukrainians, as the 
most numerous and also as the most im- 
portant of these nationality groups, had 
done this. 

Since mid-17th century Ukraine had 
been part of the Russian Empire, and 
during all that time the Russians had 
tried to Russianize them by eradicating 
Ukrainian nationalism and national 
ideals, but their attempts were not suc- 
cessful. Liberty-loving and stout- 
hearted Ukrainians clung firmly to their 
traditional national ideals, and in 1918 
they had their reward in freedom and 
independence. On January 22 of that 
year they proclaimed the Ukrainian Re- 
public, set up their own democratic gov- 
ernment and began to rebuild their war- 
ravaged country. Unfortunately, the in- 
dependent state thus created did not last 
long. Ukrainians enjoyed their hard- 
earned independence for only 2 years; 
they then lost it to their inveterate foe, 
the Russian Communists. Early in the 
1920's the country was attacked by the 
Red army; Ukrainians could not by 
themselves stave off this deadly threat. 
Soon the country was overrun, and their 
independent existence came to an end. 
Before long Ukraine was annexed to the 
Soviet Union. Since then, for more than 
44 years, some 44 million Ukrainians 
have been captives of the Kremlin’s 
Communist totalitarianism. = 

On the 47th anniversary of their in- 
dependence day it is appropriate that 
we join them in its observance. We do 
this gladly in the fond hope of seeing 
them regain their freedom and inde- 
pendence once more and live in peace 
in their historic homeland, in their fair 
and fertile Ukraine. 


The Titan of Our Time 
SPEECH 


or 


HON. OTIS G. PIKE 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, January 25, 1965 


Mr, PIKE. Mr. Speaker, most of us, 
in this body of Members truly repre- 
sentative of our Nation, are of that gen- 
eration which President Kennedy in his 
inaugural address referred to as “tem- 
pered by war.“ We had, from the tragic 
years from 1938 to the triumphant year 
of 1945, our own great leader in the 
person of Franklin D. Roosevelt, but we 
and all people who fought tyranny dur- 
ing that dark convulsion which shook the 
earth had another leader in the person 
of Sir Winston Churchill. 

England has the honor to call him her 
own, but we have the honor to call him 
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ours, too, by adoption and by affection. 
From the beginning of that conflict 
there was tragedy, and there was fear, 
and a new language was imposed upon 
the minds and hearts of the American 
people. As the German armies overran 
Poland, the first nation proud enough 
to fight rather than surrender, the words 
“blitzkreig,” panzer,“ “stuka,” and 
“gestapo” became household words, and 
brought a foreboding of a terrible and 
irresistible force which could menace us 
even across the Atlantic, and as those 

armies overran France this fear in- 
creased. 

And then that doughty, cocky, mag- 

-nificent voice was raised, and a more 
familiar language went to work, and 
phrase after eloquent phrase rolled 
across England, and across America, and 
put heart in her people and our own. 

“Give us the tools,” he said, and Amer- 
ica produced the tools. 

“Look west, the land is also bright,” he 
quoted, and the conscience and honor of 
America were awakened. 

“We shall fight on the landing grounds, 
we shall fight in the fields and in the 
streets, we shall fight in the hills; we 
shall never surrender,” he said, and cour- 
age and resolve flowed from this one 
man into all who enlisted in the cause 
of freedom. 

For that generation which was tem- 
pered by war, he provided both the fire 
and the steel; he articulated courage and 
honor; he brought out the best in all of 
us, and made that generation greater 
than it had been. 

For all those, in all lands, who have 
ever engaged in public service, he did 
something more. He demonstrated the 
value of standing hard by one’s beliefs. 
Sir Winston Churchill did not always 
leap mightily from triumph to triumph. 
He had his political defeats, his public 
repudiations, and must at times have 
despaired for the future of all those 
principles in which he most deeply be- 
lieved, but he held to those principles and 
in the fullness of time they were recog- 
nized, needed, and used to save his na- 
tion and our own. 

Not many men live to be recognized as 
great in their own time. None will be 
recognized as greater in our own. War- 
rior, statesman, author, artist—this was 
a man. This was the titan of our time. 
From his life each of us has gained 
greatly; with his death we join grate- 
fully to do him honor, 


Persecution of Jews Within Soviet 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. WILLIAM 


S. MOORHEAD 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, January 26, 1965 


Mr. MOORHEAD. Mr. Speaker, last 
November 22 in Pittsburgh, 1,000 per- 
sons from 54 Jewish organizations in the 
community met to register their concern 
over the persecution of Jews within the 
Union of Soviet Socialist Republics. I 
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should like to call the attention of the 
House to the attached resolution passed 
by acclamation at that meeting. 

The resolution follows: 

RESOLUTION ON Sovier JEWRY, 1964 

This assembly of representatives of vir- 
tually all of the Jewish organizations and 
religious institutions in the city of Pitts- 
burgh declares its deep concern over and 
condemnation of the treatment of our Jew- 
ish brethren in the Soviet Union. 

Soviet Jews have been singled out for cul- 
tural and spiritual genocide. They have suf- 
fered the confiscation of synagogues, the 
closing of Jewish cemeteries, the arrest of 
rabbis and lay religious leaders, the severe 
curtailment. of religious observance and the 
ban on import or fabrication of the mate- 
rials needed for such observance. They suf- 
fer discrimination in cultural activities and 
access to higher education, and are subject 
to special restrictions that prevent the re- 
uniting of Jews with their families in other 
lands. 

Soviet Jews have been denied any sort of 
national or provincial organization, secular 
or religious, such as other nationality groups 
and other religious sects have. While Soviet 
Jews are designated as a nationality, regard- 
less of religious practice, they are barred from 
activities or institutions permitted to other 
nationality groups. 

Soviet Jews, past and present, are daily 
vilified and maligned in the controlled press 
and other official publications. Judaism and 
Jewish history are falsified; anti-Semitic 
stereotypes are exploited to portray the syn- 
agogues as a breeding ground of economic 
and social crimes. 

Soviet Jews, charged with alleged economic 
crimes, face discriminatory application of 
maximum penalties including the death sen- 
tence, and the controlled press deliberately 
reports such news in a manner calculated/ 
to exacerbate public anti-Semitism. f 

World opinion must be brought to bear 
upon the Soviet Union to end these inhu- 
manities. We call upon the new leaders of 
the Soviet Government, as they discard those 
policies of the previous administration which 
were harmful to the well-being of their citi- 
zens, to abandon and turn away from this 
heritage of the Stalin-Khrushchev era, with 
its violation of their own constitutional 
guarantees of equality for all citizens of the 
Soviet Union. 

We ask no special privilege for our breth- 
ren; we do demand an end to the massive 
and systematic liquidation of the religious 
and cultural heritage of an entire commu- 
nity. We ask only justice and equality, with 
all other cultural and religious minorities, 
for the Jewish community. 

Rabbi Morpecar S. CHERTOFF. 

Unanimously passed by meeting of 1,000 
persons, representing 54 Jewish organiza- 
tions, in Pittsburgh, Pa., Sunday, November 
22, 1964. 


Ukrainian Independence Day 


SPEECH 
HON. JAMES A. BYRNE 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, January 25, 1965 


Mr. BYRNE of Pennsylvania. Mr. 
Speaker, all peoples struggle to attain 
their national goals, their freedom and 
independence, and after attaining these 
goals, they do their utmost to retain 
them. In this task some have succeeded 
well, while others have not been so for- 
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tunate, and through some freakish turn 
and twist in international affairs over 
which they had no control, have wit- 
nessed their own tragic failure in this 
supreme task. The Ukrainians have 
been among these unfortunate people. 
By the inexorable forces of nature their 
fair land has been surrounded by power- 
ful and aggressive neighbors, and these 
have shown no mercy in their dealings 
with the Ukrainians. Among the cruel- 
est of these neighbors haye been, and 
still are, the Russians. In the past, be- 
fore World War I, they had held the 
Ukrainian people in bondage under their 
czarist autocracy. When that autocracy 
was shattered in 1917, Ukrainians assert- 
ed their freedom and proclaimed their 
independence on January 22, 1918. 

That historic event seemed for a time 
to have turned a new page in Ukrainian 
history, but within 2 years, before the 
Ukrainian people barely had time to taste 
the sweetness and joy of their freedom, 
they were robbed of their richly de- 
served prize by the Red army of Com- 
munist Russia. That was in 1920, and 
during the last 44 years these ceaseless 
fighters for their freedom have known no 
freedom in their historic homeland. 
They have been held down under the un- 
relenting rule imposed upon them by the 
Kremlin. During all these years they 
have struggled hard to free themselves 
from the Kremlin’s tyranny, but they 
haye not been successful. On the 47th 
anniversay of their independence day 
we wish them success in future years. 


Dedication Address—Victor Valley 
Lutheran Hospital 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. KEN W. DYAL 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, January 12, 1965 


Mr. DYAL. Mr. Speaker, I am pleased 
to include in the Recorp the dedicatory 
address of the Honorable Joseph Camp- 
bell, mayor of Victorville, Calif., on the 
occasion of the dedication of the Victor 
Valley Lutheran Hospital on November 
22, 1964—a badly needed institution of 
healing for the great Mojave Desert. 

The address follows: 

Mr. Chairman, members of the board, dis- 
tinguished guests, ladies and gentlemen, the 
most rewarding facet of the office of mayor 
is being granted the privilege of participating 
in ceremonies held to recognize the achieve- 
ment of a goal. 

Mayors are called upon to represent their 
cities at every conceivable public function 
from the opening of commercial enterprises 
to the dedication of houses of worship. 

All mayors look forward to such occasions 
because it allows us to feel that in some 1 
measure we haye participated in the eco- 
nomic or spiritual growth of our respective 
communities. 

The dedication of this beautiful hospital 
is doubly gratifying because it represents, not 
only a tremendous boon to our economy, but 
it is also an overwhelming monument to the 
awareness which the people have of their ob- 
ligation to their brothers. 
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In my opinion, it would be impossible to 
find a community project which could more 
forcefully demonstrate the spiritual health 
and moral fiber of the population than the 
creation of a facility for the sole and express 
purpose of providing care for all who are ill 
without regard to their economic or social 
standing, without regard to the color of their 
skin or their native tongue or without regard 
to how or with whom they worship. 

I am sure that none of you can help but 
be impressed by the beauty of the buildings, 
the excellence of design, the skill of con- 
struction and the other physical attributes 
of these structures which we are privileged 
to inspect in detail today, but I would like 
to direct your heart's gaze to something 
which is on display today which is of far 
greater importance than an engineer's slide 
rule, an architect's plans, a builder's tools or 
the steel, glass, and concrete which are 
blended here. 

These things, important as they may be, 
could not have been combined to create any- 
thing without one other ingredient. That 
ingredient was faith. 

Over 4 years ago, a small group of men 
came to my office and told me that this 
community was going to bulld a hospital 
and I told them that I knew the community 
and that, in my opinion, their dream was 
just that; a dream, and that like other 
dreams it would fade and disappear. But, 
they had a device at their disposal which I 
didn't recognize and didn't understand. 
They had faith and faith isn't something 
that comes in limited quantities. They had 
enough so that they were able to share it 
with others, and, they in turn, with still 
others until eventually they had enough 
people infected with faith to transform a 
dream into a substance, 

The transformation was not without prob- 
lems and travail: but no obstacle, no dis- 
agreement was of sufficient magnitude to 
diminish their faith nor dim their vision. 
There were many times when I felt that the 
obstacle was insurmountable, but these dedi- 
cated people never considered abandoning 
their dream. 

Tomorrow morning the doors will be open- 
ed and those who have dedicated their lives 
to the healing arts will have another place 
to bring comfort and the restoration of 
health to those who are ill. 

I am keenly aware that I lack the power of 
rhetoric to adequately express to the small 
band of 25 or less, who were the instrument 
by which this house of healing was created, 
the depth of our gratitude to them or the 
magnitude of the debt we owe them. They 
have sought no temporal reward and there 
is none within our power to bestow upon 
them, but I speak for all who are present 
and all of the residents of our valley and 
all of those who in the future will have 
received comfort and care and health within 
these walls, when I say we will remember you 
in our hearts and in our prayers. 


Visit to a Dead Farm 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ANCHER NELSEN 


OF MINNESOTA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, January 26, 1965 


Mr. NELSEN, Mr. Speaker, one of my 
constituents, Gustave Siskoff, of New 
Prague, Minn., is just one of many thou- 
sands of farmers in the Second Con- 
fressional District of Minnesota greatly 
concerned and disheartened by the sick 
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state of agriculture. Along with his let- 
ter, Mr. Siskoff provided me with a 
column written by Frawley Hynes which 
appeared in the January issue of 
Columbia 7 

I include it in today’s Appendix as a 
forceful statement of our case for the 
family farm: 

VISTT TO A DEAD FARM 


Within a radius of 2 or 3 miles of the family 
farmland, we can count eight deserted farm- 
steads This Is sad and a little frightening. 
Analyzed, it means that about a fourth of 
the rural people in our neighborhood have 
left the land. Multiply this by thousands 
of similar sections of the country and you 
have a very disheartening result, indeed. 
These people have been forced, by the down- 
scale prices of the last 10 years, to sell their 
land to neighbors or lease it to corporations; 
or have lost it to banks and insurance com- 
panies. Or, perhaps, have left it idle because 
they are weary of trying to continue the up- 
hill climb toward a fair and just reward for 
their labors. Or, are financially unable to 
do so. The saddest part of the dilemma is 
that 9 out of 10 persons, thus inhibited, do 
not want to leave their homes and their land 
which may have been in their family for 
generations. 

Statistics bluntly affirm that the cost of 
starting even a modest farming operation, is, 
at the least, $50,000, This is a stag- 
gering sum confronting, say, a young man 
just out of university or agricultural college 
or the Armed Forces, who wises to make of 
farming a way of life common to his fore- 
bears. Either, if he is able, he must borrow 
to buy land and equipment with no assets 
but his youth, his strength and his enthus- 
iasm; or he must rent at a high rate per 
acre; or, if he is fortunate, be backed by 
father or friend already established on pro- 
ductive acres that have managed to hold 
their own in the sliding agricultural economy. 
Alternately, he is forced to seek job and home 
elsewhere, in a distant State or in the already 
ballooning urban areas, even though farm- 
ing is bred in his bones. 

All this is galling and frustrating * * * 
there is no more independent individual in 
the world than the farmer and, perhaps, this 
is his nemesis. If all concerned would join 
together with one voice and proclaim una- 
nimity of price and purpose, the financial 
status of agriculture would unquestionably 
rise and stabilize. Judging by the strides 
ahead made by other aspirants in other fields 
of endeavor, so, at least, it seems to us. 

Rural life, with its attendant labors, is 
the oldest of all ways of life. Our first par- 
ents tilled the soil in the sweat of their brow 
and were nourished and clothed thereby. So 
it is an ancient, a prideful as well as a 
humbling way of life; for the farmer deals 
with and cooperates with nature for the wel- 
fare of mankind, as the Creator designated. 
From spring through autumn, he often works 
in all weathers from 12 to 16 hours daily. 
He tolls with his hands, his head, and his 
heart; physically, mentally, yes, and spirit- 
ually, if he is a true son of the soil. His 
needs must be, by the very nature of his 
calling, a specialist in husbandry, a sower, 
& reaper, a mechanic, a mathematician, an 
architect, an engineer. He is also, no mat- 
ter how astute and diligent, how resolute and 
farseeing, and knowledgeable, a mouse in 
the paws of economic progress; a pawn of the 
weather which can bless him with goodly 
harvests or ravage, in an hour, the fruits of 
months of hard and conscientious labor. 

It's an honorable profession, farming. We 
are loath to see it lose dignity; to be forced 
to become big business, thus making the 
modest family farm expendable. 

Farming has always been, and should be 
for those who choose it, a dedicated and dis- 
tinct way of living. There seems to be some- 
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thing culpable and malfeasant in this un- 
happy draining away from the land those 
who love it; as though the world turns its 
back on the indomitable spirit of our pio- 
neers and the heritage they bequeathed us. 
We fear and resent that something, whatever 
its font, whatever its purpose. 

Sometimes we drive into one of the de- 
serted places that disfigure the countryside. 
The woods have become 
a labyrinth of tangle creepers and tumbled 
trees. Weeds flourish head high, the habitat 
of sly, shy, woodland creatures. Fences 
shamble and creep about like huge distorted 
insects and the silo tilts like a miniature 
Pisa. Gaunt and gray, the barn spraddles 
on its stony knees; and the granary, once 
guardian of the harvest, leans in the wind, 
raddled and empty as a vacant mind. 

What once, were lawn and garden run riot 
with thistles, nettles and the unquenchable 
quack, A quick eye may discover a pinch 
of beauty there: a bit of Queen Ann's lace, 
a shoot of lilac, a yellow marigold, a purple 
petunia, coaxing a way up through the dock 
and the wild dill. 

As for the house, it huddles forlornly amid 
the scraggling bushes with its roof sunken 
and its walls awry. Wind, rain and snow 
have climbed through the broken panes and 
left their footprints on the warping floor. 
Tatterdemalion wisps of curtain still dangle 
at the windows. A raggety doll stands on its 
head in a dusty corner; and, in a tattered 
story book on the hearth, Cinderella goes to 
the ball in a cobwebby gown. 

Empty are the rooms now, disconsolate, 
echoing, dusty, and doomed to complete dis- 
solution. There is nothing more sad or more 
sobering than this: a house, once a home 
that roofed love and laughter, life and death; 
and now forever deserted by all save the 
uncaring ghost of time. 


In Remembrance of President Kennedy 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ROBERT F. ELLSWORTH 


OF KANSAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, January 26, 1965 


Mr. ELLSWORTH. Mr. Speaker, I 
would like to bring to the attention of my 
colleagues the following letter honoring 
the death of President John F. Kennedy, 
which was written by Miss Jackie Kelley, 
a senior at Argentine High School in 
Kansas City, Kans. 

The letter follows: 

In MEMORIAM 

November 22 will mark the beginning of 
the 4 most memorable days of history in 
our generation. On these days of that bleak 
November last year, John Fitzgerald Ken- 
nedy, 35th President of the United States, 
answered the call of God under the guidance 
of an assassin’s bullet. The loss of this great 
chief upset many different walks of life. 
Perhaps the most important and most meen- 
ingful was the President's family and close 
friends. Not only did they lose their chief, 
but their brother, son, husband, and father. 
The gap left in their hearts remain solemn 
and memorable of happier days when his 
laugh and crinkled eyes shown brightly. 

One of the most difficult tasks, ordered by 
President Johnson, was designated to Chief 
Justice Earl Warren, On September 27, 10 
months and 5 days after the death of John 
Kennedy, the Warren Commission released 
its extensive report to President Johnson. 
The facts stated in the report astonished 
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people in America who were grateful to learn 
the absolute truth of the happenings on 
November 22, 1963. y: 

In August 1964, the National Democratic 
Convention opened and closed with the 
nomination of Lyndon B. Johnson as candi- 
date for the Presidency in November 1964. 
The Kennedy clan supported Mr. Johnson, as 
would be the wish of their fallen leader. Mrs. 
John F, Kennedy, still, in the hearts of 
Americans, the first lady, again proved her 
ability to hold composure and graciousness 
under the great strain of memory of another 
convention 4 years previous. 

Was it only 4 years ago John Kennedy ran 
for and achieved the position of President? 
And was it only 1 year ago he was slain 
and now remains only in memory? The 
answers to all of these questions is the 
affirmative “yes.” A fallen executive chief; 
answers to big questions; and a new chief 
beginning, ends a year of anxiety and mourn- 
ing. The world will forever mourn John 
Fitagerald Kennedy, but he will stay in the 
hearts and minds of men. May God watch 
over him forever. 


Moscow Warms up to Peiping 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JOHN O. MARSH, JR. 


OF VIRGINIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, January 26, 1965 


Mr. MARSH. Mr. Speaker, it is im- 
portant that we watch closely the inter- 
changes, and interactions, between 
Moscow and Peiping, in order that we not 
be deluded into the belief that a major 
and permanent division has occurred, 
harmful to the essential objectves of 
Communist aggression and favorable to 
the free world. 

In this connection, and under leave to 
extend my remarks in the Appendix, I 
include a commentary by John Chamber- 
lain which appeared in the Washington 
Post on January 23, 1965, as follows: 


THESE Days: Moscow WARMS UP TO PEIPING 
(By John Chamberlain) 


In common with most other commen- 
tators who listen to professional Kremlinol- 
ogists, I have been heartened by the difi- 
culties that the Soviet Union has been having 
with Red China, But Vladimir Petrov, a 
teacher of Russian studies at Yale University 
who reads Moscow's Pravda and Izvestia with 
his morning coffee, takes a disturbing mi- 
nority exception to the general rejoicing 
over the reported Sino-Soviet troubles. 

Contrary to general belief in Washington, 
where President Johnson is hoping for a 
bid to visit Moscow, Petrov finds “the eyl- 
dence of the Sino-Soviet rapprochement 
following Khrushchev’s demise overwhelm- 
ing.” I had asked him to check 
Soviet publications for the last 3 months, 
and he comes up with a disenchanting 
pattern. 

“Whatever the Sino-Soviet differences are,” 
he says, “they are subordinated to the needs 
of reestablishment of the united front against 
the United States, which in their book takes 
precedence over everything else. Moreover, 
I am convinced that in the last 3 
months certain far-reaching decisions have 
been made both In Moscow and Peiping re- 
lated to the buildup of pressure against us 
at all the fronts where we have a good chance 
ze lose. Only fools ċan ignore the gathering 
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This is a sweeping conclusion, and it is 
not what any of us want to hear, Petrov 
justifies it because— 

After months of vituperation, sometimes 
most violent, all Soviet publications have 
cut off unfavorable comment about Commu- 
nist China. The change in tone, says Pe- 
trov, is startling. 

Chou En-lai's visit to Moscow for the cele- 
bration of the October Revolution was re- 
ported with some reserve, but Petrov sees 
significance in the fact that it was reported 
as fully as it was. 

On December 12, Pravda printed an article 
by Comrade Sardesal of the, Indian Commu- 
nist Party that was somewhat critical of his 
fellow Communists who favored China (the 
so-called Indian “splitters"). A few days 
later Pravda did penance for this by printing 
a long report from Bombay on the proceed- 
ings of the seventh congress of the Indian 
Communist Party. It did not contain a 
single reference to Red China's intrigues or 
to the bad split within the Indian Commu- 
nist movement. 

After Khrushchev'’s departure, the Soviet 
papers stepped up their attacks on the U.S, 
position in South Vietnam, The attacks 
slavishly followed Mao Tse-tung's line. 

Moscow has been hailing the leaders and 
rebels who are most closely associated with 
Peiping: Ben Bella in Algeria, the Simbas in 
the Congo, Sukarno in Indonesia, Castro in 
Cuba. This could be interpreted as compe- 
tition with Red China for influence, but it 
is nonetheless curious that all the Peiping- 
blessed Red regimes began to get a larger 
share of promises and praise from Moscow 
after Khrushehev's removal. 

Petroy notes that visiting Soviet citizens— 
actors, writers, and so on—have stopped tak- 
ing small gifts from Americans. They are 
keeping a correct distance. 

All of this could, of course, be interpreted 
as the desire of Brezhnev and Kosygin, the 
two new men in charge of Soviet destinies, 
to find space for maneuver vis-a-vis the 
Chinese, which Khrushchev had denied him- 
self. Some observers report the emergence 
of a pro-Soviet clique in Peiping, which com- 
plicates the issue, 

In any event, the view of this column is 
that the internal difficulties in the Red world 
from Poland and Czechoslovakia east to Si- 
beria are so great that a firm group of West- 
ern nations can face the Russians no matter 
et Soviet relations with the Chinese may 


But my worry, as always, is that the West, 
in its pursuit of la dolce vita, will try to build 
bridges to Soviet Europe without gaining any 
economic or political advantage from them. 
There are still World War II lend-lease debts 
to be settled. There are still those “hate 
America” riots and the Embassy and library 
vandalism to be called off. 

So it goes as we talk about bridge build- 
ing. We still have advantages to press even 
though we may not be able to count on that 
hoped-for Sino-Soviet split. 


Cheating on Exams 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. GRAHAM PURCELL 


OF TEXAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, January 26, 1965 


Mr. PURCELL, Mr. Speaker, an edi- 
torial in the January 25 issue of the 
Washington Daily News expresses my 
feelings on the recent events at the Air 
Force Academy which have resulted in 
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the resignation of a number of cadets. 
While those who have cheated certainly 
deserve their fate, I feel that the public 
recognition of the problem and the action 
that was taken speak well for the 
Academy and its honor code. 

Mr. Speaker, I include at this point 
the above-mentioned editorial entitled 
“Cheating on Exams”: 

CHEATING ON EXAMS 


Unfortunately, the current scandal at the 
Air Force Academy marks nelther the first 
nor the last episode involving classroom 
cheating in American schools. 

Only occasionally does it break out into 
the open, however, as in this case and in 
the famous West Point disclosures of 1951. 
More often, the problem is handled without 
publicity by university officials or—even 
worse—the cheating goes undetected. 

The very fact that the cheating was ex- 
posed indicates that the great majority of 
Air Force cadets abhor the practice and 
intend to live up to the words of their 
honor code: “We will not lie, steal, or cheat 
or tolerate among us those who do.” 

And the fact that Air Force officials have 
moved promptly and openly against the 
cheaters also is a good omen for the 
Academy's future. It says, clearly and firm- 
ly, to future cadets: Don't try this here. 


Abandoned Railroad Rights-of-Way Can 
Be Made National Recreational Assets 
by Converting Them Into Hiking-Cy- 
cling Paths 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. HENRY S. REUSS 


OF WISCONSIN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, January 5, 1965 


Mr. REUSS. Mr. Speaker, the United 
States now has an unprecedented oppor- 
tunity to create easily and inexpensively 
an extensive network of safe and scenic 
hiking and bicycle trails. 

This excellent opportunity is the re- 
sult of the abandonment fo railway serv- 
ice on more than 1,000 miles of right-of- 
way each year, combined with the pas- 
sage of the Land and Water Conservation 
Fund Act and the Economic Opportunity 
Act, and the renewed national emphasis 
on physical fitness. 

` The January 1965 issue of Recreation 
magazine, published by the National Rec- 
reation Association, includes an article 
describing possible development of hik- 
ing-cycling trails on old railroad rights- 
of-way. The article also describes the 
campaign of private and local govern- 
ment groups in the Midwest to establish 
an Illinois Prairie Path along the right- 
of-way of the former Chicago, Aurora & 
Elgin Railway. In this scheme 

and cycling would be one of a number of 
valuable uses for the right-of-way. 

Another promising opportunity, not 
described in detail in Recreation, is for a 
recreational trail along the old Maryland 
& Pennsylvania Railroad. I commend 
this project to my colleagues from Mary- 
land and Pennsylvania. 

The text of the article from Recreation 
follows: 
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New Courses For OLD PATHS 

Hikers, cyclists, and horseback riders 
whose trails, paths, and byways have been 
steadily dwindling before the steady en- 
croachment of housing developments and 
highways, finally have some hope that ur- 
banization will not totally engulf them. 
Communities are eying abandoned railroad 
rights-of-way, dry riverbeds, old towpaths, 
and similar obsolescent properties with a 
determination to convert these areas into 
new trails. Park and recreation adminis- 
trators should examine the new Land and 
Water Conservation Fund Act (recreation, 
November 1964) for assistance in this regard 
and also note the progress made in various 

communities across the country. 

TRIPLE COINCIDENCE 


Representative HENRY S. Revss, Democrat, 
of Wisconsin, an outdoorsman and member 
of the board of the American Youth Hostels, 
recently presented a plan for using aban- 
doned railroad rights-of-way to develop an 
extensive network of hiking and bicycling 
trails throughout the country. “A happy 
triple coincidence—the physical fitness pro- 
gram, abandonment of railroad rights-of- 
way, and two measures by Congress 
this year—has given the United States an 
opportunity we must not miss to improve 
our grossly inadequate facilities for hiking 
and cycling,” says Representative REUSS. 
“For years, Americans traveling in Europe 
have enjoyed the marvelous hiking and cy- 
cling facilities there and wished we had 
something to match them. The heavy use 
of the few hiking and cycling trails we have 
such as the C. & O. towpath from Washing- 
tion, D.C., to Cumberland, Md., or the cycling 
roads on Nantucket—show that Americans 
like to go places under their own power. 

“Establishment of networks of hiking and 
cycling tralls like those in the Netherlands, 
Germany, and Great Britain would give us 
a great new recreation asset,” declares Rep- 
resentative Reuss. “Three circumstances 
have converged to make this the time to 
catch up with Europe. There is renewed 
interest in the physical fitness of our people 
and a sharper realization that too many 
Americans have become soft as a result of 
spectator sports and the lack of good op- 
portunities for vigorous outdoor recreation. 
Long stretches of railroad rights-of-way, 
which are ideally suited for development as 
biking and hiking trails, are being abandoned 
every year. Since the heyday of railroading 
in 1918, an estimated 40,000 miles of railroad 
rights-of-way have been abandoned. and 
quite a bit of it never used for any other 
purposes. In the last 6 years alone, railroads 
have ended service on 8,200 miles of rights- 
of-way. If the trend toward railroad mergers 
continues, the abandonment of parallel lines 
may well make land available at an even 
faster rate. Acts passed by the 88th Congress 
provide the means for buying and develop- 
ing the rights-of-way. The Land and Water 
Conservation Fund Act provides as much as 
$90 million a year for States and localities for 
acquisition and development of land for re- 
creation purposes. Edward F. Crafts, Director 
of the Bureau of Outdoor Recreation which 
administers the act, told me that ‘projects 
to increase bicycling opportunity are among 
the kinds of projects which will be eligible 
to receive assistance.” The Economic Oppor- 
tunity Act provides, in the Job Corps and 
in the work-training program, manpower that 
could be used to develop railroad rights-of- 
way for recreation.” 

Since railroads usually remove the tracks 
and ties, the roadbed could be prepared 
for cycling merely by smoothing it out, 
Representative Reuss points out. Wayside 
shelters and paving would be optional. In 
some cases, old b might have to be 
strengthened or replaced by light suspension 
structures. 
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There are already several pilot efforts to 
use abandoned railroad rights-of-way for 
Tecreation—on a 30-mile stretch near 
Sparta, Wis., and on old ways between Chi- 
cago and Elgin, Ill., and between Baltimore 
and the Pennsylvania State line, 

“There are many other opportunities to 
turn relatively useless long, narrow strips 
of land into real community assets with 
Federal help, if citizens and State and local 
governments will take the initiative,” Rep- 
resentative Reuss stresses. At his sugges- 
tion, an exploration of bicycling paths and 
of railroad rights-of-way suitable for recrea- 
tion use is being included in the Depart- 
ment of Commerce’s scenic roads and park- 
ways study, scheduled for completion late 
next year. 

ILLINOIS PRAIRIE PATH 

Many groups in the Midwest are putting 
on an active campaign to establish an U- 
linois Prairie Path system along the right- 
of-way of the defunct Chicago-Aurora & 
Elgin Railway. The proposed path has re- 
ceived the enthusiastic endorsement of many 
groups and individuals who see the proj- 
ect as one which they can utilize for their 
own programs, which can provide a good 
community service, which can establish a 
green ribbon of beauty from Cook and Kane 
Counties through Du Page County. 

The prairie path is one of the proposals of 
the open lands project of the Welfare Coun- 
cil of Metropolitan Chicago. The open lands 
project, a Chicago-foundation-supported 
program, has as its objective the acquisition, 
preservation and conservation of open land 
in the total metropolitan area. The welfare 
council is a federation of 268 health, recrea- 
tion, and social service agencies in Cook, 
Lake, and DuPage Counties, combining their 
strength to create a better environment for 
living. The council includes not only the 
youth-serving, recreation, public parks, and 
forest preserve agencies, but, also the health 
and family welfare groups that are equally 
aware of the importance of open playlands 
for a balanced life. The proposed prairie 
path has many ramifications: 

BACKGROUND 


About 5 years ago, the Chicago Aurora & 
Elgin Railway ceased operation after many 
years of providing commuter service to 
Chicago from its western suburbs. Since 
then the right-of-way has been abandoned, 
the tracks and ties have been sold and re- 
moved, the stations have been sold or rented. 

PRESENT USES 

In addition to ownership by the railroad, 
Commonwealth Edison maintains power lines 
over the major portion of the right-of-way. 
This company purchased many of the rail- 
road rights over the years and has acquired 
fee title to a portion of the right-of-way. It 
also has perpetual easements over the entire 
system for its powerlines. In some areas 
the original landowners have cultivated por- 
tions of the right-of-way. The remainder of 
the property is standing idle. There is some 
usage of the roadbed as an alley and a dump- 
ing ground, 

SOME PROPOSED USES 


Consideration has been given by the State 
highway department to an inter-community 
highway on the right-of-way. This has en- 
countered opposition in the suburban towns 
(like Lombard, Glen Ellyn, Wheaton) be- 
cause it would mean added traffic through 
the centers of these communities. Sub- 
urban officials would much prefer the estab- 
lishment of parking lots to provide easier 
shopping in the towns. Some communities 
are p this use. 

With the anticipated need for water from 
Lake Michigan to supply the growing com- 
munities in Du Page County and with a need 
to make provision for sewage collection and 
disposal, the Du Page County Board of Super- 
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visors would like to acquire the right-of-way 

for these purposes. It would need the con- 

tinuity of the entire right-of-way. A future 

monorail development is another use. 
PROPOSED OWNERSHIP 


In order to retain the continuity of the 
right-of-way for multiple use, the Du Page 
County Board of Supervisors is being urged 
to acquire the entire rights of the railroad 
in Du Page County. Similar bodies in Cook 
and Kane Counties should acquire the sec- 
tions in their counties. 


FINANCING 


The proposed purchase of access rights to 
the entire right-of-way would have to be done 
by the county. The transportation fund is 
a source for purchase—in order to hold the 
right-of-way for possible highway or mono- 
rail development in the future and for the 
Prairie Path now. Provision will need to 
be made for supervision and maintenance of 
the path. This may come from forest pre- 
serve funds or from some, as yet to be de- 
termined, body. The acquisition of rights 
to the property should take place as quickly 
as possible. 

POSSIBLE DEVELOPMENT 


Separate paths for hikers, cyclists, and 
riders would give to all an encouraging op- 
portunity for exercise and education. The 
path varies in width from 45 to 150 feet 
and would lend itself well to development. 
Some development ideas: 

Garden clubs may wish to plan certain 
areas. 

Men's clubs might install picnic benches. 

Civic groups could drill wells and build 
privies. 

Youth groups may engage in cleanup 
projects. 

Audubon groups might set out plants to 
attract birds. 

Sports clubs may clean streams. 

Scout groups may develop trail markers. 

Naturalists may set out simple identifica- 
tion markers. 


Property owners could consider renting 
youth hostel stopovers and camping facili- 
ties. 

Simple supply stores may be established. 

Village stores and restaurants could find 
new customers. 

Rental of bicycles and horses would be 


possible. 
COMMUNITY PROJECTS 

A wide variety of possibilities exist for 
communities to beautify the areas through 
which the path runs and to make the path 
a beauty spot through all of the communi- 
ties. Parking lots will undoubtedly be neces- 
sary in some locations, but it is hoped that 
a section of the right-of-way might be re- 
served for hikers, riders, and cyclists passing 
through the villages. Some provision will 
need to be made in communities for parking 
bicycles and tying up horses, in order to 
permit access to the shopping areas through 
which the path will undoubtedly travel. 
There may be places in the future for group 
campsites off the prairie path on private 
property but accessible to it. There may be 
connecting paths along the prairie path to 
extend hiking, riding, and cycling opportuni- 
ties to an even more extensive route. Con- 
sideration is being given to possible links 
between Elgin and Aurora along the Fox 
River, perhaps even a water route. 

STRIP FILM 

A 10-minute film strip with recorded com- 
mentary has been produced by the open 
lands project, to call attention to the pos- 
sibilities of the Illinois Prairie Path, Ar- 
rangements are being made to have the film 


shown at meetings and affairs throughout 
the area. 
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Drama Critic Says “Wire Your 
Congressman” 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. WILLIAM S. MOORHEAD 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, January 26, 1965 


Mr. MOORHEAD. Mr. Speaker, 
drama critic Harold V. Cohen who writes 
a very perceptive column for the Pitts- 
burgh Post-Gazette pointed up in a re- 
cent article the plight of the actor in this 
day of a few hit plays with small casts. 
Under the heading “Wire Your Congress- 
man,“ he suggested that this was a cul- 
tural poverty pocket that needs imme- 
diate attention. 

I should like to suggest that a National 
Humanities Foundation, as proposed in 
my bill, H.R. 334, and cosponsored by 
more than 80 other Members of this 
House and some 40 Members of the Sen- 
ate, would offer some remedy for this 
problem. 

The goal of a National Humanities 
Foundation is twofold in nature. 

It is to promote excellence in the cre- 
ation and the understanding of art or as 
President Johnson called it, “the love of 
learning and the capacity for creation.” 

Great creativity in the arts alone is 
not enough, the Great Society must have 
a great audience. 

What do I mean by that phrase? 

Imean that a great civilization, at least 
in modern times, must have not only 
great creativity, but great receptivity. 

The humanities not only give us what is 
beautiful to see or to hear, but they also 
teach us what to look for and what to 
listen for. And it is important that an 
audience know these things. The Na- 
tional Humanities Foundation would 
recognize that great drama critics are 
as important to great theater playrights, 
directors, and actors. 

I conceive it to be a central function of 
a National Humanities Foundation to 
promote excellence in the creation and 
the understanding of art in America— 
to develop a great audience for great 
creative artists. 

I have in mind two different varieties 
of ventures in the performing arts which 
the National Humanities Foundation 
could support. 

The first type of program would have 
as its primary focus the development 
and cultivation of “the great audience.” 
As Walt Whitman said of poetry: 

Poetry like a grand personality is a growth 
of many generations. To have great 
poets, there must be great audiences, too. 


In this task, one has to begin some- 
where, and I propose that a good begin- 
ning point is with traditional theater 
productions, I am not suggesting that 
the National Humanities Foundation 
mount a full-scale Broadway production, 
but it would support efforts to bring es- 
tablished classics to broader and more 
diverse audiences. 

Last summer, on the street corners of 
New York, for example, a troupe of 
young and enthusiastic players brought 
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Most of those in that audience had never 
seen a play before. Their initial bewil- 
derment changed rapidly to approval 
and delight. Such an undertaking offers 
the theater a splendid opportunity to 
fulfill its traditional function of illumi- 
nating for its spectators unfamiliar 
corners of life; it also begins to develop 
the potential of a vast and as yet un- 
tried audience. 

However, there would also be byprod- 
ucts beneficial to the theatrical profes- 
sion. In addition to the opportunities it 
would offer to the underemployed acting 
profession, such a program might well 
bring into the open an acting genius 
whose talents might otherwise never 
have been discovered. We would hope 
that the immediate benefits of such a 
program in terms of jobs for members 
of the theatrical profession would be 
dramatic. But our primary focus in this 
type of venture, that of educating broad 
audiences to be willing theatergoers, will 
have the long-range product of develop- 
ing the very large audience which is nec- 
essary if the theater arts and its prac- 
titioners are to flourish in this country. 

I mentioned another type of program, 
which the National Humanities Founda- 
tion might appropriately support. I 
think the National Humanities Founda- 
tion could and on occasion would, sub- 
sidize a theatrical production thought to 
be of unusual merit without reference to 
the audience it would attract. The 
young performer, the experimental pro- 
duction, the untried director, would be 
the primary object of such a program. 
They would be offered a stage on which 
to develop their craft, a way to obtain 
recognition of their talents, and also, of 
course, a way to earn a living in their 
chosen profession. 

The primary aim, of course, of subsi- 
dizing experimental works of unusual 
merit would be providing outlets for un- 
deremployed professional talents. The 
primary aim of sponsoring the more con- 
ventional efforts, such as the traveling 
Shakespearean troupes, is the develop- 
ment of a responsive supporting audi- 
ence. And it is hoped that in the more 
experimental productions, we would be 
developing a great audience, as a second- 
ary aim, while the support of the conven- 
tional theater, albeit in unconventional 
ways, would open up many new jobs for 
actors and directors. 

Thus, the two forks of National Hu- 
manities Foundation aid to the theater 
arts are supplementary. Each is neces- 
sary, if we are to achieve the twin goals 
of excellence in creativity and under- 
standing of the arts. I stress both sides 
of this coin because it is so clear to me 
that the National Humanities Founda- 
tion must aid in the development not 
only of a great American theater, but 
also of a receptive and educated audience 
which will be able to support that 
theater. And this, a National Humani- 
ties Foundation, working with educators 
and humanists, would be uniquely’ pre- 
pared to do. 

I include Mr. Cohen's excellent article 
at this point in my remarks: 

Wirt Your CONGRESSMAN 


Pity the poor actor these days. The theater 


Shakespeare to a Harlem audience. is all but threatening him with extinction. 
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Net quite total extinction perhaps, although 
perilously close, Look at the casts of char- 
acters in the current Broadway playbills, the 
print expended on them barely nudges a lino- 
type machine. In one case, in fact, Any 
Wednesday,” the producers (five) take up 
More space than the company (four). 

Actors Equity Association needs a lobby 
in Washington at once lest the Appalachia 
program consider listing it as a disaster area. 
An act of Congress declaring the Playwrights 
Gulld un-American might help some, a min- 
imum employment law, even more. Under 
it, any author guilty of writing something 
for the stage which requires the services of 
less than at least a dozen players would be 
subject to heavy fine and long imprisonment. 

Other theatrical alliances sitting down at 
the bargaining table specify exactly how 
many of their dues-paying members must be 
on the payroll of every production. Un- 
fortunately nothing in the constitution of 
either Actors Equity Association or the 
United States of America extends equal rep- 
resentation to the Max Factor clientele. An 
impresario can lift a curtain on an absolutely 
empty platform or a couple of wax dummies 
if he wishes provided a sufficient number of 
stagehands and musicians have been con- 
tracted for. 

First things first. Let the drama schools, 
if they wish to survive, begin by turning 
their greasepaint into gunpowder and aiming 
it at the offices of the playwrights guild. 
There the chief conspirators in a diabolical 
plot to overthrow the actor may be found. 
Once the drama schools have declared war. 
espionage agents from the Stanislavsky cell, 
secreting a brainwashing potion, should g9 
around to the taverns where the enemy 
gathers and spike their drinks with it. 

The situation calls for such stringent 
measures. Otherwise, there will soon be 
more Tony awards available annually than 
there are people to give them to. This sea- 
son in a good example. “Any Wednesday,” 
it has already been noted, Muriel Resnik has 
written for only a quartet. Frank Gilroy's 
“The Subject Was Roses“ gets along with 
just a threesome, so do Murray Schlisgal's 
“Luv” and William Hanley’s Slow Dance on 
a Killing Ground.” 

A boy and a girl comprise the entire acting 
ensemble of Bill Manhoff's The Owl and the 
Pussycat”; the census also comes to exactly 
two in Enid Rudd’s Peterpat“ and the late 
Eugene O'Neill's “Hughie.” 

Time was in the theater when straight 
plays had to put up pup tents backstage to 
supplement the dressing rooms. Now most 
of the Broadway playhouses, unless they are 
tenanting musicals, can rent out their dress- 
ing room surplus for bingo parlors and 
floating crap games, A lot of them are 
probably even listed with the New York 
Convention Bureau as possible lodging places 
when the hotels are full up, 

Something's simply got to be done about 
this. Immediately; wire your Congressman 
before the drama schools shutter their doors, 
the greasepaint manufacturers go bankrupt 
and Actors Equity Association turns 1 
headquarters into a soup kitchen. 


Statue to “Mr. Sam” Unveiled 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 
HON. W. J. BRYAN DORN 
OF SOUTH CAROLINA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, January 25, 1965 
Mr. DORN. Mr. Speaker, the Hon- 


orable WRIGHT Parman, our distinguished 
and able colleague, delivered a timely, 
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brief, but masterful and eloquent ad- 
dress when the statue to our late beloved 
Speaker was unveiled in the Rayburn 
Building. on January 10. I commend 
this superb address to the attention of 
the Congress and to the Nation: 
REMARKS OF WRIGHT PATMAN, MEMBER OF 
CONGRESS, AS MASTER oy CEREMONIES AT 
UNVEILING oF SAM RAYBURN STATUE AT 
Rarzunn Bund, CaPrror HILL, WasH- 
INGTON, D.C. 


President Hutchinson, Mrs. Johnson, Mr. 
Speaker, ladies and gentlemen, we are gath- 
ered here today to accept reverently and with 
gratitude a superbly sculptured image in 
bronze of Sam Rayburn from the Texas State 
Society of Washington to the American peo- 
ple and their Government. This is the 
statue of the greatest legislative personality 
in the history of our country. It is to adorn 
this massive and distinguished new con- 
gressional office building, which is to bear 
Sam Rayburn's name. The building itself. 
as you see, in size and scope and capacity to 
serve, in accommodation, and In its struc- 
tural soundness and architectural eminence, 
is a high monument made for the centuries. 
It is ideally suited to help preserve the name 
of the great Texan who, by his leadership in 
the Congress of the United States, has done 
sọ much to change for the better the face of 
our country and the posture of the world. 

I knew Sam Rayburn for a half century 
or more, and I say this building is the ideal 
monument to his memory, and this statue is 
a remarkable rendering of the dynamic, the 
Patriotic, the humanely concerned American 
whom we are here to honor. A building with 
this immense space and footage is, of course, 
not a minor undertaking. Much has been 
said about its cost that, I find, conflicts with 
the simple truths of arithmetic. In terms 
of cost—#86,400,000 in relation to its 33,600,- 
000 cubic feet—this new Rayburn House Of- 
fice Building may be said to be, not an ex- 
travagance, but a sound buy and a solid 
success from every aspect of fiduciary com- 
monsense, 

In truth and in fact, it may be described 
as a bargain of the first magnitude, except by 
those who think in the dismal financial 
language of the 1930's and in the depressed 
labor market of the same period, the eco- 
nomic evils Sam Rayburn did so much to 
redress. For example, the Supreme Court at 
current prices would cost 84.46 a cubic foot. 
The Old Senate Office Building would come to 
$3.50 at today’s prices. Yet this magnifi- 
cently imposing, ably engineered, brilliantly 
architectured monument in stone and 
marble cost $2.46. On the square foot basis, 
the Supreme Court would cost 890.94, the 
Old Senate Office Bullding $59.00, and this 
new Rayburn Building $3656. This is 
arithmetic, not rhetoric. It is the sort of 
Government deal that would have pleased 
the heart of Mr. Sam.“ 

The new Rayburn House Office Building, 
like the grand old man after whom it is 
named, looks not only to the present but 
even more notably to the future. In an age 
of quick absolescence, this edifice is made, 
like Rayburn's toughly achieved reputation, 
to last for the next thousand years and more. 
I hope you will forgive my emotion, but Sam 
Rayburn was my friend, and I revered and 
loved him as one respects and admires a 
legendary figure in his lifetime and after. 

This statue moves my heart because the 
Texas State Society of Washington has done 
& noble thing. For this statue is the ideal 
tribute in perfect taste and I salute you for 
it. I know it does all of us good—those 
who worked so closély and so loyally with 
the master legislator who has been Speaker 
of the House longer than any Speaker in 
history and those who were for years his 
intimate friends: Speaker John W. McCor- 
mack, of Massachusetts; the Reverend 
Bernard Braskamp, Chaplain of the House; 
the sculptor, Felix de Weldon, who so per- 
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fectly caught the essence of Mr, Sam's per- 
sonality; President Everett Hutchinson; and 
the judges and representatives of the Texas 
State Society Committee who were commis- 
sioned to decide on a fitting memorial. 
There is, of course, a special and a very 
particular place in all this for Mrs. Lyndon 
B. Johnson. For it must be said it was noth- 
ing less than a stroke of genius that named 
her to make the dedication. And now it 
must be said that, more than ever before, 
from here on out with the unveiling of this 
statue, Speaker Sam Rayburn belongs not 
only to Texas, but to all our people, indeed, 
to mankind and to history. 


Senator Pell Outlines the Need for an 
Eight-State Transportation Compact 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. WILLIAM B. WIDNALL 


OF NEW JERSEY 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, January 26, 1965 


Mr. WIDNALL. Mr. Speaker, the 
plight of our rail commuter transpor- 
tation was at last recognized by Congress 
in passing the Mass Transportation Act 
of 1964, which I cosponsored, While this 
problem is by no means solved, the need 
to provide for high-speed passenger rail 
transportation between cities is also be- 
ing noted. A pioneer in this approach 
has been the junior Senator from Rhode 
Island, CLAIBORNE PELL, who has pro- 
posed an eight-State compact to create 
a new authority to provide for new and 
improved passenger transportation be- 
tween Boston and Washington, D.C. 
For the past two Congresses, I have 
joined in cosponsoring this approach. 

In the Washington, D.C., Sunday Star 
of January 17, 1965, Senator PELL pro- 
vides an excellent analysis of the need 
for this new transportation authority. 
His position as an observer of the pres- 
ent problems in this area has been 
uniquely shaped by the fact that his own 
travels between his home State of Rhode 
Island and the Nation’s Capital have 
provided him with personal experience. 

The use of the interstate compact de- 
vice, specifically provided for in the Con- 
stitution, has too often been overlooked. 
It provides a means, other than the crea- 
tion of a new Federal program, for the 
development of a governmental author- 
ity large enough to handle the problem, 
yet still responsible to the States them- 
selves. And as Senator PELL points out, 
in the case.of an interstate transporta- 
tion authority, its costs could be financed 
without Federal subsidy, short of a Fed- 
eral guarantee of a portion of the au- 
thority’s bonded indebtedness. I be- 
lieve the problem and the proposal merit 
the serious attention of Congress. 

The article follows: 

PELL Says Own EXPERIENCES LED TO DISTRICT 
or COLUMBIA-BOSTON Ram PLAN 
(By CLAIBORNE PELL) 

A brief 38-word passage in President John- 
son's state of the Union message may presage 
new developments in public transportation 
as significant as the flight of the Wright 
brothers or the invention of the automobile. 

The President's statement, succinct and to 
the point, said: 
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“I will ask for funds to study high-speed 
rail transportation between urban centers. 
We will begin with test projects between 
Boston and Washington. On high-speed 
trains, passengers could travel this distance 
in less than 4 hours.” 

PROPOSED IN 1962 


Behind those deceptively terse words lies 
a bright vision of innovation in transporta- 
tion that ultimately could involve the con- 
struction of new intercity ground transit 
systems operating at speeds of 200 miles per 
hour or more, perhaps in the form of rocket- 
shaped trains operating in enclosed rights- 
of-way. 

Until these futuristic concepts can be per- 
fected, the administration’s program hope- 
fully will involve maximum improvement 
and utilization of our existing conventional 
rail equipment. 

For myself, the President's statement 
meant the coming to fruition of 21, years of 
persistent and often discouraging argument 
of the idea that Americans should have wore 
adequate and dependable public 
tion facilities for medium-range intercity 
travel. 

I first spelled out my proposal in June of 
1962, when I introduced a bill in the Senate 
to create an eight-State public authority to 
operate high-speed rail passenger service 
between Boston and Washington. 

LIKE A SUPERCITY 


I did not specify the Boston-Washington 
corridor out of idle sectional political inter- 
est. The fact is that this coastal strip, com- 
prising the oldest and most crowded 
of our Nation, is in many respects the proto- 
type of our complex urban society of the fu- 
ture, and the manner in which we solve the 
problems of the area thus is important to 
the whole Nation. 

The corridor already has the aspects of a 
supercity, and scholars have dubbed it the 
megalopolis, It already has over 20 percent 
of the Nation's population and nearly 30 per- 
cent of the Nation's business crowded on only 
14 percent of the Nation’s land. 

There is no other comparable area in our 
country at present where so many people are 
in competition for channels of communica- 
tion, although demographers have identified 
21 other urban clusters which soon will be 
Megalopolitan in their own right. Together 
they will contain almost 100 million people 
on less than 6 percent of the Nation's land. 
Some of the centers of these urbanized belts 
are Chicago-Green Bay-South Bend; Los 
Angeles-San Francisco; Pittsburgh-Cleve- 
land; Portland-Seattle; St. Louis-Kansas City 
(Mo.) and Dallas-Fort Worth-San Antonio, to 
name a few. 

In our northeast megalopolis we are al- 
ready being faced with some hard decisions 
about the future. By 1980 we are told that 
intercity travel will increase by about 170 
percent and that public facilities will have to 
be expanded to meet the increased traffic. 
For example, up to $1 billion will have to be 
spent on expanding our airport facilities in 
the corridor unless other alternatives are 
presented. 

Tt was against this background that I put 
forward my proposal in 1962 for development 
of high-speed intercity rail service in the 
Northeast. 

KNOWS THE PROBLEMS 

A number of factors have convinced me 
that such a development was badly needed. 
As a former Foreign Service officer who has 
lived and worked in Europe, I have often 
marveled at the speed and efficiency of Euro- 
pean railroad systems. To my mind, there is 
no reason why we should not do as well. 

Moreover, as a U.S. Senator from Rhode 
Island, I so often haye occasion to travel the 
400-mile trip between Washington and Prov- 
idence that I know painfully, at first hand. 
the problems confronting the intercity 
traveler today. 
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TOO FAR FOR AUTOS 

The Washington-Boston trip is too long 
for automobile travel when one has a tight 
schedule—and yet It Is too short, by modern 
20th century standards, for the maximum 
utilization of our splendid developments in 
air transportation. So often, the weather 
or air traffic congestion renders flight plans 
uncertain, and so often planes are missed be- 
cause of mammoth traffic Jams on the way to 
the airports. Yet the railroads in their pres- 
ent state of decline offer only marginal re- 
lief. The overnight rail service between 
Boston and Washington is so rough that I 
refer to the cars as wakers“ rather than 
“sleepers.” 

But it is the railroads, with their splendid 
exclusive rights-of-way, and with their in- 
herent. efficlency—one estimate is that one 
set of tracks can do the job of up to 18 high- 
way lanes—which I believe hold the greatest 
hope for the future over the intermediate 
distances separating our megalopolitan 
centers. 

HIGH SPEED PLANNED 


The type of development I envision would 
involve purchase of new rail cars and im- 
provement of right-of-way to allow service 
at a minimum average speed of 100 miles per 
hour—or up to 200 miles per hour as we 
develop new types of equipment. The sery- 
ice should be very frequent—at 15 to 30 
minute intervals at the busy times of the 
day—and it should be directly integrated 
with local urban transit systems. It should 
also be clean, comfortable, and reliable. 

This type of service would assure a Wash- 
ington businessman, for example, that in 
any kind of weather, he could travel in one 
integrated system from downtown Washing- 
ton to downtown New York City or Boston 
and back in a timespan virtually equal to 
if not less than the lapsed door-to-door time 
by air carrier. And, with fully modernized 
equipment he could use his time en route to 
get a haircut in the train's barbershop, or 
to dictate correspondence or hold a con- 
ference in a special business compartment, 
or to place phone calls on the train's long- 
distance telephone system. 

To do the job right, even with conven- 
tional rail equipment and with no techno- 
logical breakthroughs, would an in- 
vestment of about $1 billion for the entire 
Boston-Washington line. But I am con- 
vinced that the development would be so 
promising that it might be accomplished 
without Government subsidy, short of a 
Federal guarantee of a portion of the bonded 
indebtedness. 

Where direct Federal assistance is needed 
is in the preliminary planning stage because 
no rallroad today is in a position to risk 
money on new techniques and equipment 
capable of greatly improved, high-speed serv- 
ice. It is for this reason that President John- 
son has proposed a federally financed re- 
search and development program designed 
to stimulate technological breakthroughs 
that could revolutionize ground transporta- 
tion and stimulate the entire economy. In 
addition, he proposes demonstration pro- 

to show how existing service can be 
improved in the meantime, 


Winston Churchill 
SPEECH 


HON. CARLETON J. KING 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, January 25, 1965 


Mr, KING of New York. Mr. Speaker, 
I wish to join my colleagues in expressing 
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made this noble Englishman an honor- 
ary citizen of the United States, it was 
showing this country’s deep affection for 
him, its abiding admiration. In effect, 

said, “We are presenting you 
with the finest gift in our power to give, 
because of your outstanding foresight, 
your invincibable courage, your inspired 
leadership to the free world in some of 
its darkest hours.” 

We are today honoring him in death, 
but fortunately he did not have to wait 
for the many honors and the respect his 
colleagues in Great Britain and Ameri- 
cans everywhere accorded him during 
his life. Respected and long recognized 
for his distinguished leadership and for 
upholding the highest standards of pub- 
lic office, he was equally esteemed for 
his personal graces and his exceptional 
concern for all mankind. 

Winston Churchill has left a distin- 
guished imprint upon the decisions and 
policies of our time. We shall all miss 
his greatness, his wisdom, his counsel 
and the courage with which he held 
steadfastly to his convictions. 


Clara Barton House Designated a Regis- 
tered National Historic Landmark 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CHARLES McC. MATHIAS, JR. 


OF MARYLAND 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, January 14, 1965 


Mr. MATHIAS. Mr. Speaker, Clara 
Barton, one of this Nation’s great hu- 
manitarians and founder of the Ameri- 
can Red Cross organization, spent the 
final 20 years of her long and fruitful 
life in a unique house at the end of 
Oxford Road in Glen Echo, Md. 

From 1897 until 1904 the Barton house 
was also the national headquarters for 
the American Red Cross. Following Miss 
Barton’s death in 1912, the house was 
bought by the Franks sisters who oc- 
cupied it until physically unable to care 
for it any longer. In May 1963, learn- 
ing that the house was to be sold and 
possibly destroyed, a group of civic- 
minded Montgomery County citizens 
formed “The Friends of Clara Barton, 
Inc.,” raised funds to purchase this his- 
toric house, and have preserved it for 
future generations, 

I was very pleased to note that the 
National Park Service has now desig- 
nated this famous home as a registered 
national historic landmark. Because of 
its great interest to all Americans, I in- 
clude here in the Record the description 
published by the National Survey of 
Historic Sites and Buildings in recog- 
nizing the historical importance of the 
Clara Barton House. 5 

The statement follows: 

CLARA Barron HOUSE, MARYLAND 

This unique frame structure in Glen Echo, 
Md., was the final home of Clara Barton, the 
major figure in the founding of the Ameri- 
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can Red Cross. Due almost entirely to her 
efforts and example, the American Red Cross 
was able to render widespread relief during 
the 19th century, to persuade the United 
States to confirm the International Geneva 
Convention of 1864 which proclaimed Red 
Cross principles, and to gain the official rec- 
ognition and cooperation of the Federal 
Government at the beginning of the 20th 
century. 

With Civil War battlefields as her train- 
ing ground, and her European experiences 
during the Franco-Prussian War as her 
specific impetus, Clara Barton strove to bring 
the United States into the international Red 
Cross movement. In 1881, she founded the 
National Society of the Red Cross, From 
that time until 1904 she served as its presi- 
dent. The present American National Red 
Cross is a direct descendant of that society. 
Moreover, Miss Barton even influenced the 
international Red Cross movement by secur- 
ing the adoption of the “American amend- 
ment” in 1884, which contained the principle 
of helping victims of peacetime disasters as 
well as victims of war. 

The house in which Clara Barton spent the 
last 20 years of her life, and which housed 
the national headquarters of the American 
Red Cross organization from 1897 until 1904, 
reflected perfectly its famous owner. Built 
in the early 1890's, partly of materials sal- 
vaged from emergency housing, the struc- 
ture was designed to store relief supplies and 
to accommodate Red Cross workers. 

A remarkably utilitarian house for a very 
efficient woman, it has, nevertheless, warmth 
and amenities that make it comfortable and 
personal. Although it has served as a resi- 
dence without interruption since Miss Bar- 
ton’s death in 1912, the Clara Barton House 
will eventually be opened to the public as & 
historic house museum by the Friends of 
Clara Barton, Inc. 


The Right Honorable Sir Winston 
Churchill 


SPEECH 


HON. THOMAS N. DOWNING 


OF VIRGINIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, January 25, 1965 


Mr. DOWNING. Mr. Speaker, all too 
often it seems that the true worth 
a man is recognized only after his death. 
This was not true of our beloved Win- 
ston Churchill. 

This man became a legend in his own 
time. He became the symbol of a proud 
people and a proud nation and an endur- 
ing, prideful relationship between our 
great Nation and his own. The extent of 
his personal contribution to the world 
is simply awe inspiring—virtually im- 
possible to measure in any mortal terms. 
His passing takes Winston Churchill into 
the realm of the immortal, but to 80 
many of us he has seemed immortal 
while he was among us. 

Winston Churchill has always seemed 
to me to be a man who defies descrip- 
tion in any reasonably human terms. 
His contributions have been so extensive, 
so valuable, so fulfilling that he de- 
mands description in language that is 
too poetic because despite the immo 
character of the man, he was a warm, 
sincere, and genuine human. He en- 
joyed his life and he obviously enjoyed 


life's pleasures, even though he had dedi- 
cated his life to service to his fellow man. 
And, there is no man in public life in 
any time who has so richly deserved the 
deference he received during his lifetime 
and now. His greatness found its origins 
in his own character and he was one of 
the few men on this earth who has been 
able, by the great force of his magnetic 
ability, to influence people and nations 
and the world. 

He has seemed, in recent years, to gain 
in stature and in the admiration of his 
colleagues, friends, and admirers and in 
human warmth. It has become evident 
to every citizen of every nation that 
Winston Churchill had given his every 
thought, his every action, and his life to 
the best interests of Britain and the 
world. The affection that has been 
showered on him in recent years seemed 
to please him and I am very deeply grate- 
ful that this man who gave so much was 
able to know—as one of our great leaders 
was never able to know—that the people 
loved him. 

It has become commonplace in recent 
times for men in public life to talk about 
their place in history. Winston Church- 
ill who himself has gained a hall- 
mark reputation as an historian will be 
recorded in history as the man who per- 
haps best represents the Western World’s 
image of leadership in modern times. 
The symbol of leadership that he is leav- 
ing behind may never again be matched 
on this earth. His mastery of men and 
events and issues was not only uncom- 
mon—it was gigantic. His own people 
have recognized him as a superb author, 
orator, patriot. Here in the United 
States we have known him for all these 
things and as a friend. 

I am personally very deeply sorry that 
he is no longer with us, and yet I know 
that he will live forever in the hearts of 


his own people, on the pages of history, 
and in our hearts. 


Ukrainian Independence Day 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. WILLIAM B. WIDNALL 


OF NEW JERSEY 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, January 26, 1965 


Mr. WIDNALL. Mr. Speaker, on 
January 22, all true Ukrainian patriots 
marked the anniversary of the independ- 
ence of their country, 47 years ago. Al- 
though the Ukrainian Republic lasted but 
a few short years from its inception in 
1918, the memory of freedom from over 
300 years of Russian rule is still fresh 
today. 

The Ukraine is the largest constituent 
republic of the Soviet Union, with over 
40 million inhabitants and a rich, fruitful 
land it is. Yet its people were cruelly 
subjected to the tyranny of communism 
through the force of arms, not by choice. 
Economic exploitation, and an attempt 
to crush Ukrainian national spirit and 
traditions by their Red rulers has failed 
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to diminish the burning hope of the 
Ukrainian people for freedom. 

Mr. Speaker, earlier in this century 
the United States restated its belief in 
the principle of self-determination. The 
hope that this principle would be hon- 
ored in Eastern Europe and on the 
steppes of Asia has been dimmed by the 
actions of the Communist empire. This 
does not mean, however, that we should 
blandly sit back and accept the status 
quo. It is our moral duty to speak out 
against injustice wherever it may be 
found. And the recognition of the right 
of the Ukrainian nation to self-determi- 
nation can be a symbol of hope to all 
people behind the Iron Curtain. 

Nor is this the only reason for remem- 
bering the bitter struggle for freedom by 
the Ukraine. There is a pragmatic rea- 
son as well. Until the day comes that all 
men may taste again of freedom, we 
should work in every way possible for 
the relaxation of their bonds. The very 
encouragement of a nationalistic yearn- 
ing for freedom and independence forces 
the Russian bear to accommodate to the 
pressures in order to keep up its influence 
among non-Russian peoples. Within the 
Soviet eastern European empire, this 
spirit of national independence has al- 
ready made itself felt and it may 
eventually be true within Russia itself. 

It is not my purpose to raise false 
hopes of easy, quick victories in the cause 
of freedom. The struggle for that price- 
less commodity has been going on for 
centuries within the Ukraine. Sur- 
rounded by hostile nations, subjected by 
foreign rulers, the Ukrainian nation 
knows full well that the struggle will be 
long and costly. It is a tribute to the 
indomitable spirit of the Ukraine that 
the heritage of its people has not been 
lost, and their faith has not been 
diminished. 

I join with Americans of Ukrainian 
descent, and with all those who cherish 
freedom in saluting the Ukrainian na- 
tion, and adding my hopes that the day 
will come when that nation will again be 
23 to celebrate a new independence 


Let's Have More, Not Less Politics in the 
Pantry — and All Through the House 
by Closing Gaps in Consumer Protec- 
tion Legislation 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. LEONOR K. SULLIVAN 


OF MISSOURI 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, January 26, 1965 


Mrs. SULLIVAN. Mr. Speaker, I was 
greatly honored in the last Congress by 
the chairman of the Committee on Bank- 
ing and Currency, the Honorable WRIGHT 
Patman, of Texas, when he named me 
to the chairmanship of a newly created 
standing subcommittee known as the 
Subcommittee on Consumer Affairs, a 
field to which I have devoted so much 
of my efforts in the Congress during the 
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past 12 years. And you, Mr. Speaker, 
further honored me for my work on con- 
sumer issues by appointing me as 1 of 
5 Members of the House of Representa- 
tives serving on the 15-member bipar- 
tisan National Commission on Food Mar- 
keting, created by Public Law 88-354. 

Iam therefore always interested in the 
views of responsible leaders of our food 
industry and in any discussion of legis- 
lation affecting the consumer and the 
businesses which serye consumers. Con- 
sequently, I read with great interest an 
article in the current issue of Look mag- 
azine—the one dated today, January 26— 
written by the chairman of the board of 
one of our greatest food processing cor- 
porations about the fine job the Amer- 
ican food industry is performing in mak- 
ing this the best-fed Nation in the world, 
and at the most reasonable cost. 

POLITICS AND THE PANTRY 


The article is entitled “Let’s Keep Poli- 
tics Out of the Pantry.” In it, Mr. 
Charles G. Mortimer of General Foods 
points out that whereas only 19 cents of 
the American family’s take-home dollar 
goes for food, the average family in 
Great Britain spends 29 cents, in France 
31 cents, in Japan 47 cents, and in the 
Soviet Union, 50 cents. Furthermore, he 
tells us, there is a much greater variety 
of foods here, more convenience foods, 
and—thanks to Government safeguards 
and the competitive pressures of Amer- 
ica’s free enterprise system—Mr. Morti- 
mer says the American housewife is fully 
protected not only against dangerous and 
unwholesome foods but also against 
trickery and deceit in the marketplace. 

Nevertheless, this food executive 
warns, there is an ominous cloud on the 
horizon, threatening our best-of-all-pos- 
sible food worlds. Mr. Mortimer de- 
clares: 

The machinery of free competition. which 
has made ours the best-fed Nation on earth 
is in danger of being tampered with. It is 
being attacked by certain people in Govern- 
ment who have the perverse notion that the 
Mary Joneses of America need more Govern- 
ment protection than the ample safeguards 
they already have. 


The fears of the General Foods Corp. 
board chairman grow out of the activi- 
ties of what he describes as “vote-con- 
scious politicians” who are, as he puts 
it, “playing politics in the pantry” 
by “pitching emotion-charged appeals” 
to consumers. He says that the politi- 
cians are indulging in “headlinemaking 
innuendos” implying that America's food 
marketing system needs to be watched 
and regulated even more closely than it 
* 

The General Foods executive was di- 
recting his fire primarily at Senator 
Hart's so-called truth in packaging bill, 
which is aimed at the jungle of confus- 
ing sizes making intelligent price com- 
parisons so extremely difficult for the 
average shopper in the supermarket; at 
Mrs. Esther Peterson, the President's 
dynamic and effective Special Assistant 
for Consumer Affairs; and at the possible 
recommendations of the National Com- 
mission on Food Marketing. 
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IF THE SHOE FITS— 


But although he does not mention me 
by name, I cannot help but feel that I, 
too, must be one of his targets in that 
article. The evils Senator Harr seeks to 
eliminate in his bill proposing readily 
comparable sizes of bottles and cans and 
boxes in easily computed multiples or 
fractions of pints, quarts, pounds, and so 
on, are also attached in the labeling pro- 
visions of one of my bills, although from 
a much different approach, and in a less 
controversial manner. But essentially, 
Senator Hart and I seek similar goals of 
better information to the consumer in 
making price and quantity computations 
in the stores. 

For a second thing, I think Esther 
Peterson is doing a wonderful job, and I 
am all for what she is trying to accom- 
plish. I have worked very closely with 
her through my subcommittee, and I 
hope to continue to do so. And, for a 
third thing, I am, as I said, a member of 
the National Commission on Food Mar- 
keting, which Mr. Mortimer of General 
Foods hopes may do a good job in ex- 
plaining the necessary roles played by 
the different levels of our food distribu- 
tion system, but he fears we may, instead, 
do a very bad job by merely trying to 
expose the so-called middlemen as 
profiteers. 

Personally, I have no idea in the world 
what we will end up doing in that Com- 
mission, for we have only just begun our 
work, and the first job has been to pick 
capable and unbiased staff experts to do 
the basic research which will eventually 
guide us in making our recommendations 
to Congress. 

WE NEED MORE CONSUMER POLITICS, NOT LESS 
But beyond all that, I am certainly 
the food executive’s target because I 
must admit that I am a politician—and 
undoubtedly a vote-conscious one, too. 
Members of the House of Representatives 
of the Congress of the United States 
must win reelection every 2 years in 
order to retain and enhance their senior- 
ity and thus accomplish their objectives. 
To win elections, you have to get more 
votes than your opponents, and I have 
taken my chances in the ballot boxes 
of my district seven times, so I am cer- 
tainly aware of the importance of con- 
sumers as voters. 

Thus, I suppose I must plead guilty 
to at least some of the counts in the 
General Foods Corp. board chairman’s 
indictment in today’s Look magazine 
against “vote-conscious politicians” pro- 
moting what he calls the “perverse 
notion” that the supermarket customers 
of this country need more Government 
protections than the ample safeguards 
Mr. Mortimer believes we already possess. 

If I didn’t have such notlons—perverse 
or not, depending upon one’s viewpoint— 
I would undoubtedly feel a bit silly about 
putting so many bills into the congres- 
sional hopper to tighten the safeguards 
which already exist, or to create new 
safeguards where none exist. 

It is not my purpose here to debate 
with the General Foods chairman the 
quality and wholesomeness and com- 
paratively reasonable costs of American 
food. However, I challenge his 
theory that there is something ominous 
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or reprehensible about playing politics” 
on these issues, or that we should, as he 
puts it “Keep Politics Out of the Pan- 
try.” Instead, I would say: Let's Have 
More Politics in the Pantry, and All 
Through the House.” 

POLITICS IS SCIENCE OF GOVERNMENT 


Perhaps the whole argument rests on 
what we mean by the word “politics.” 
As used in the Look article urging us 
to “Keep Politics Out of the Pantry,” 
it is a somewhat mild and gentle word, 
implying—in a not too angry fashion— 
hints of self-seeking, of personal aggran- 
dizement, demagoguery, voter deception, 
and perhaps a tiny touch of corruption. 
In this connotation, “politicians” are not 
necessarily evil, not bad all through, but 
rather forced by their professions to 
“play politics” by deceiving the public 
into wanting things that are not good 
for them, so that the politicians can stir 
up enough turmoil in giving these un- 
desirable things to the public to make a 
lot of headlines and thus get the politi- 
cians’ names in the paper, the better to 
gain attention and win votes. 

To me, politics is a good many cuts 
above that level. To me, politics is the 
science and art of government in which 
every citizen has not only the right but 
the solemn obligation to participate to 
the utmost of his abilities and opportuni- 
ties. Without politics American-style, 
the free enterprise system which has 
made this country great in so many ways 
could not possibly have grown and de- 
veloped, for our economy is an out- 
growth, and a correlary, of our form of 
government and of the politics which 
make democracy function. 

POLITICS AND WHOLESOME FOOD 


Even the acknowledged greatness of 
the American food industry is a direct 
reflection of American politics at work. 
For the very safeguards the General 
Foods chairman referred to in his article 
as now adequately protecting the Ameri- 
can consumer against unwholesome 
foods and deceptive sales devices were 
the hard-won—but never completely 
won—fruits of political effort and politi- 
cal achievement—by Teddy Roosevelt as 
well as by Franklin D. Roosevelt, and by 
other Presidents and Cabinet officers and 
bureaucrats and Congressmen and Sena- 
tors doing what the General Foods 
executive calls playing politics”—put- 
ting politics in the pantry, as it were. 

There is a long history of legal en- 
actments—which were all bitterly con- 
tested, highly controversial, touch-and- 
go political issues—when first introduced 
in the form of proposed legislation in 
the Congress—but which resulted in to- 
days’ high food quality and wholesome- 
ness. Each was proclaimed in its time 
as the forerunner of doom for the Ameri- 
can free enterprise system. Opponents 
charged in each instance that the “vote- 
conscious politicians” were “playing poli- 
tics” with free enterprise. 

MEAT AND POULTRY INSPECTION 


We have had compulsory Federal in- 
spection of meat for wholesomeness in 
interstate commerce for 59 years. Upton 
Sinclair and other writers known in their 
day as “muckrakers” presented such a 
sickening picture of the conditions in our 
packing plants that the people demanded 
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that Government take action, and it did. 
But it was not until 1957—41 years 
later—that we had the same protections 
written into law for interstate shipments 
of poultry. When I first introduced the 
poultry inspection bill, the poultry in- 
dustry wasalarmed. Today, federally in- 
spected poultry is accepted within the 
industry as one of its best sales tools, 
and American poultry has won tremen- 
dous export markets around the world, 
based on the reliability and acceptability 
of the little seal or tag which says “US. 
Inspected for Wholesomeness.” Never- 
theless, much meat in intrastate com- 
merce is still not inspected for whole- 
someness. 
PURE FOOD AND DRUG LAW OF 1906 


The Food and Drug Act of 1906 was 
our first foray into protecting the Amer- 
ican consumer against adulterated or un- 
safe American products in the two fields 
of foods and drugs. It took a scandal 
involving the sale to the Army of meat 
treated with formaldehyde, and revela- 
tions about tonics and medicines (sup- 
posedly for women but consisting mostly 
of alcohol or opium or other ingredients 
no lady would have knowingly used), to 
spur the public into demanding remedial 
legislation and Congress to pass it. 

COSMETICS REGULATION BEGAN ONLY 
27 YEARS AGO 

But cosmetics did not come under Fed- 
eral supervision until only 27 years ago, 
in the Food, Drug, and Cosmetic Act of 
1938, after numerous women had been 
blinded by unsafe eye preparations. 
you read the old congressional debates 
on that bill—a milestone piece of legis- 
lation then, but terribly outmoded 
today—you will come across speeches 
predicting that the measure would bank- 
rupt every business in the field, dis- 
courage research in medicines, and make 
every woman get permission from some 
bureaucrat in Washington before she 
could powder her nose or use lipstick. 
LOOPHOLES IN THE FOOD, DRUG, AND COSMETIC 

ACT OF 1938 

The 1938 act, as I said, was a good law 
for its time, but time quickly eroded holes 
in it, through court decisions and changes 
in technology. Not all of those holes 
have been repaired. Other loopholes still 
in the act were deliberately put there 
when it was originally passed, in order 
to assure neutrality on the bill on the 
part of some business interests, like the 
soap manufacturers, for instance, who 
otherwise would have joined in the bitter 
battle to defeat the controversial legisla- 
tion in 1938. I will mention later a few 
of those special exemptions dating back 
to 1938. 

But what about the loopholes Congress 
did not anticipate, and had no intention 
of creating? One of the first bills I in- 
troduced in my first term in the Congress 
was directed at closing such a gap creat- 
ed by court decisions. The courts had 
ruled that the Government's food and 
drug inspectors could not inspect the op- 
erations of a plant if the owner or man- 
ager did not want to admit them, Well. 
this was not the intent of Congress at all, 
so we had to amend the law to make it 
explicit. 

In 1954 we first took notice of the great 
danger to our food supply which was 
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developing from unregulated use of pes- 

ticides on raw agricultural commodi- 

ties—that was only 11 years ago. 
UNTESTED CHEMICALS IN FOOD 


It was only 15 years ago that the De- 
laney committee in the House, a special 
committee headed by Congressman 
James J. DELANEY of New York, first spot- 
lighted the dangers to consumers from 
a proliferation of new chemical additives 
being used in food processing without 
prior testing and certification as to their 
safety. It took Congress 8 years there- 
after to act on the Delaney committee 
revelations in the Food Additives Act of 
1958, which I cosponsored. By then, re- 
sponsible leaders of the food industry 
were acknowledging the need for correc- 
tive legislation, but the battle over the 
details of the bill were often bitter ones. 
The 1958 act was a great forward step, 
Under it, the manufacturer now has to 
Prove an additive is safe before he can 
use it in foods. Previously, the burden 
of proof had been on the Government; 
if the Government could not provide 
legal proof that the additive was harm- 
ful, the manufacturer could continue to 
use it, even if the weight of scientific 
evidence indicated the safety of the 
product was seriously in doubt, 

BURDEN OF PROOF ON COSMETICS SAFETY IS ON 
GOVERNMENT 

The burden of proof, however, is still 
on the Government in the law’s sections 
on cosmetics. There is no requirement 
that cosmetic manufacturers must pre- 
test their products for safety. The con- 
Sumer thus can easily be a guinea pig on 
a new cosmetic item. If enough con- 
sumers get hurt—burned or scalped or 
disfigured or scarred or infected from a 
new and untested cosmetic—the Govern- 
ment eventually hears about it and moves 
against the product andf takes it off the 
market. But, oh, the agony in the mean- 
time. Remember the false fingernails 
which caused such anguish several years 
ago, when it was discovered that remov- 
ing them could also remove the nails? 
Or the hair dyes which made women 
bald? These things can happen under 
our present law on cosmetics. 

So I say to women in this country: 
“This is an area in which every woman— 
every woman—had better begin to play 
politics in every way she knows how, 
because your skin and your hair and 
your nails and your eyebrows and your 
lips and even your lives may be at stake 
some day.“ 

COSMETIC COLORS MUST BE SAFE—BUT NOT IN 
HAIR DYES 

The only significant improvement 
made in the cosmetic sections of the 
Food, Drug, and Cosmetic Act in the last 
27 years had to do with the coloring mat~ 
ter used in cosmetics. How it came about 
is a long story, and a somewhat ironic 
one, but color additives must now be 
proved safe in the manner used before 
incorporation in a food, drug or cosmetic. 
Even if considered safe in the manner 
used, a color additive can still not be 
approved if it could cause cancer in man 
oranimal. That is the so-called Delaney 
clause, which we also wrote into the law 
on food additives in 1958. 

But outside of the coloring matter, no 
other ingredients of cosmetics have to be 
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pretested for safety or subjected to any 
preclearance by the Government before 
use. Only when the Government can 
produce legal proof that a cosmetic is 
unsafe or contains unsafe ingredients 
can it act against it. Legal proof, as you 
can guess, must go far beyond reasonable 
doubt as to safety—it must be proof of 
harm. And often that is impossible to 
ascertain without years of laboratory re- 
search, 

In the case of hair dyes, it does not 
matter how dangerous they are—they 
can be sold anyway, as long as the label 
clearly warns the purchaser that the 
product may be dangerous to use. That 
is all the law requires. In a beauty shop, 
how many women ever get to see the 
labels on the bottles or drums in which 
hair dyes are shipped? 


GAPS IN OUR FOOD LAWS 


So to go back to the thesis in the food 
executive’s article in today's issue of 
Look magazine—that the Food, Drug, 
and Cosmetic Act already fully protects 
the consumer of foodstuffs, and that 
those who would further tighten con- 
sumer protections are cynical politicians 
“playing politics in the pantry,” I would 
say that legislative history of the Food, 
Drug, and Cosmetic Act in the 12 years 
in which I have served, and for long 
before that, shows that is oyeroptimis- 
tic, and usually premature, to make 
sweeping defenses of the status quo in 
consumer protection legislation. Even 
if we concede the accuracy of Mr. Morti- 
mer's claim that the provisions of the 
act. dealing with foodstuffs are generally 
adequate—and on the whole they are 
very good—it is clear that other sections 
of the law are terribly inadequate— 
dangerously so—and that some of the 
food sections need modernization, too. 

For instance, the law we passed in 1960 
on cautionary labeling of hazardous 
household products such as bleaches, 
paints, insecticides and so on, does not 
apply to foods, drugs and cosmetics; in- 
cluding those packaged in pressurized 
containers, which can be dangerous 
when carelessly handled. Furthermore, 
the section of the Food, Drug, and Cos- 
metic Act dealing with informative 
labeling of foods—giving the consumer 
information she is legally entitled to 
have—has been held by the courts to be 
too vague to prevent some processors 
from hiding the information in tiny type 
in a cluttered panel, or in pastel inks 
on noncontrasting backgrounds, defy- 
ing the housewife's efforts to find the in- 
formation on weights, ingredients, and 
so on. 

I am not a lawyer, so I cannot argue 
with the judges on whether the present 
language on labeling is too vague. It 
sounds clear enough to me. It says the 
required information on a food label must 
be “prominently placed thereon with 
such conspicuousness—as compared with 
other words, statements, designs, or de- 
vices, in the labeling—and in such 
terms as to render it likely to be read and 
understood by the ordinary individual 
under customary conditions of purchase 
and use.” 

READ THE LABEL—IF YOU CAN 


As I said, that sounds pretty clear and 
straightforward to me. But the courts 
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have nevertheless blocked Food and 
Drug Administration efforts to crack 
down on some flagrant violators. The 
law therefore needs a simple amendment 
authorizing the Government to issue 
regulations specifying—as is done now 
in the prescription drug sections of the 
law—how the required label information 
must be presented on the label—the lo- 
cation of the data on weights and on 
ingredients, the comparative type sizes 
to be used, and so on. 

Otherwise, the housewife will continue 
to find it difficult, if not impossible, to 
find the net weight on some bags or 
boxes, or cans or bottles, if only to try 
to figure out the better buy between dif- 
ferent sizes of the same brand. And she 
will continue to find it a real challenge 
to find the listing of ingredients to make 
sure the contents do not include any- 
thing to which some member of the fam- 
ily is allergic. 

There is not widespread enough viola- 
tion of the spirit of the labeling law to 
an extent that it is a serious national 
crisis, but violations are common enough 
to constitute an unpardonable nuisance 
to the careful, label-reading shopper— 
who must take extra hours to do her 
marketing. These violations also vic- 
timize the casual shopper who is quickly 
discouraged from making the complex 
price computations to determine the 
more economical among competing prod- 
ucts or among different size packages 
of the same product. So she buys the 
“large economy size” on faith that it is 
the better buy—and often it is not as 
good a buy as a smaller size—believe it 
or not. 

LOOPHOLES ENDANGERING HEALTH 


Much more serious, however, are the 
gaps in the food, drug, and cosmetic 
law which affect not your pocketbook and 
disposition so much as your life and 
safety. I have described the free and 
easy Manner in which cosmetics can be 
manufactured and put on sale without 
pretesting or clearance for safety and 
the fact that coal tar hair dyes are sub- 
ject to no regulation, no matter how 
dangerous, as long as the label warns 
you of the possible consequences of using 
them. The cosmetic and hair dye manu- 
facturers won these special exemptions 
for their products during the battle over 
passage of the original act in 1938. 

They have been successful ever since 
in fighting off attempts to make them 
prove the safety of their products be- 
fore marketing. They apparently want 
us vote-conscious politicians to keep 
politics out of the beauty parlor. I hope 
you agree with me that more politics, not 
ieee is needed in coping with this prob- 
em, 

THERAPEUTIC DEVICES 

Let us look at another loophole in the 
law. Therapeutic devices—medical de- 
vices of all kinds—can also be marketed, 
as cosmetics are, without safety clear- 
ance, and can be removed from the 
market only if proved dangerous or 
fraudulent. In this case, we should 
require not only proof of safety but also 
proof of effectiveness, too—particularly 
when someone with a serious illness or 
disability delays seeking medical atten- 
tion in the hope some useless machine 
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or device can cure him. But the prob- 
lem is serious also in the devices and 
materials used in good faith by phy- 
sicians and dentists, What a tragedy it 
has been for some patients who under- 
went surgery involving the use of arti- 
ficial bone material only to have the 
material deteriorate in the body; then 
they have had to go through the ordeal 
all over again—merely because the ma- 
terial used had not been sufficiently 
tested for safety and effectiveness before 
being put on the market. 

H.R. 1235, AN OMNIBUS BILL TO REWRITE THE 
F FOOD, DRUG, AND COSMETIC ACT OF 1938 

Rather than catalog all of the pos- 

sible dangers of living in today’s fast- 
changing world with its amazing new 
technology, I would like to list what my 
omnibus bill to rewrite the Food, Drug, 
and Cosmetic Act of 1938 would actually 
do. Its number is H.R. 1235. I intro- 
duced it originally on the opening day of 
the 87th Congress, in January, 1961, 4 
years ago. Brief hearings were held in 
June 1962 on the whole range of issues 
covered in the omnibus bill, after Presi- 
dent Kennedy’s consumer message that 
year endorsed most of its provisions. 
As originally introduced, the bill pro- 
vided the procedures later adopted by 
Congress to safeguard prescription drugs, 
in the historic Drug Control Act of 1962 
which was enacted after the thalidomide 
tragedy came to public attention. 

IT HAS EVERYTHING IN IT, INCLUDING THE 

KITCHEN SINK 
I revised and reintroduced the bill in 

the 88th Congress, 2 years ago, but no 
action occurred in the House on any of 
its features. I have now reintroduced 
it in this Congress, bringing it up to 
date once again. It is 45 pages long and 
covers everything you eat, all the medi- 
cines you use, anything rubbed, poured, 
sprinkled, or sprayed on, introduced in- 
to, or otherwise applied to the human 
body for the purpose of cleansing, beau- 
tifying, promoting attractiveness, or 
altering the appearance, to give you the 
official definition of a cosmetic; it ap- 
plies also to therapeutic devices, fake 
cancer cures, worthless ingredients in 
special dietary foods; over-the-counter 
drugs, animal feeds, sleeping pills, pep 
Pills, and other habit-forming stimulant 


In other words, it has everything in 
it, including the kitchen sink, along with 
the refrigerator, the bathroom medi- 
cine cabinet, the dressing table, and the 
nursery. I am going to spell out some 
of the provisions, Mr. Speaker, so that 
the Members can decide whether the 
loopholes which this bill would close are 
serious enough to warrant action. I 
also hope that through publication of 
this material in the CONGRESSIONAL 
Recorp, many citizens, particularly wom- 
en, are able—through newspapers, radio, 
and television programs, magazine ar- 
ticles, and through their churches and 
clubs and organizations—to learn more 
about the need for this legislation, for 
Iam convinced that they then will insist 
and demand that Congress act. 

As I told the women attending the con- 
vention of the National Rural Electric 
Cooperative Association, along those 
lines, if enough women are made aware 
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of the deficiencies in our basic consumer 
law and are encouraged to write to their 
congressional delegation about these 
deficiencies and the need for corrective 
legislation, such legislation will be en- 
acted promptly. As I explained, “Con- 
gress is like the accelerator of your car— 
that is, very sensitive to pressure. You 
make it go.” 

SECTION-BY-SECTION EXPLANATION OF HA. 1235 


Now here, in the order in which they 
are covered by H.R. 1235, are some of the 
things on which all of us, and particu- 
larly the women of this country, must put 
their foot down hard. 

Section 1 is the title of the bill. 


MAKING THE LABEL SERVE ITS FULL PURPOSE 


Section 2 deals with amendments to 
the required labeling provisions of the 
present law—to make sure the consumer 
can readily find the net weight and in- 
gredients and other information she is 
entitled to have on food, drug, and cos- 
metic labels; also to require cautionary 
labeling on pressurized food or cosmetic 
containers so as to prevent accidents, and 
on medicines and drugs to prevent unsafe 
use by children or by adults with 
pathological conditions. Labels would 
have to carry instructions for first aid 
treatment, when necessary. 

For instance, in the case of cosmetics 
which are frequently swallowed by chil- 
dren, the doctors just have to guess as to 
what is in the products. This section 
would also apply to hair sprays, which 
are usually dangerously flammable—but 
you see women using them while smok- 
ing, and in the beauty shops you see 
clouds of the spray with no one appar- 
ently aware of the fact that they can be 
dangerous to inhale. 

Section 2 also removes a 27-year-old 
loophole put in by the dairy industry, 
exempting butter, cheese, and ice cream 
from having to reveal on the package or 
label the presence of artificial color. 
Every other food label must show the 
presence of artificial color; why not but- 
ter, cheese, andice cream? Of all of the 
provisions of my bill, I guess this one on 
artificial color in dairy products is prob- 
ably the least urgent from the stand- 
point of health and safety, but I included 
it because this exemption is typical of 
how every industry wants to hide from 
the consumer facts which are perhaps a 
little embarrassing—such as the fact 
that the beautiful yellow color which 
butter claims as its own is often put there 
with a chemical. 

Some consumers, for reasons of their 
own—and sometimes they are good rea- 
sons—want to avoid artificial coloring 
matter in food whenever possible. The 
color additives in use in food are proven 
to be safe in the manner in which they 
are used, but it should be remembered 
that the law had to be changed several 
years ago to repeal a previous require- 
ment that these colors must be abso- 
lutely and completely harmless under 
any and all circumstances. The Gov- 
ernment discovered that many of the 
coal tar colors were no longer able to 
pass this requirement of the 1938 act be- 
cause the testing devices, like those used 
to find pesticide residues in milk, were 
so much improved and so extremely 
sensitive. 
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SPECIAL DIETARY FOODS 


Section 3 of my bill deals with worth- 
less ingredients in special dietary foods. 
This is a very controversial issue among 
health food manufacturers, It prohibits 
the use in a product represented as a spe- 
cial dietary food of exotic-sounding in- 
gredients which have never been shown 
to have the least nutritive value, or any 
dietary usefulness whatsoever. Sale of 
the ingredients themselves would not be 
touched; the bill would apply only when 
the products are represented as haying 
special dietary value. 

PRETESTING OF MEDICAL DEVICES FOR SAFETY 
AND EFFICACY 


Section 4 applies to the pretesting of 
therapeutic devices for safety and proof 
of effectiveness before they can be sold. 
I covered that earlier. 

CERTIFICATION OF ALL ANTIBIOTICS 


Section 5 requires the certification by 
the Food and Drug Administration of the 
purity and potency of veterinary anti- 
biotics, similar to the requirement we 
wrote into the law in 1962 applying to 
antibiotics intended for use by man. 
When these powerful, and often unstable, 
drugs are used on meat animals, we 
should be certain they are from certified 
batches, tested and approved by Uncle 
Sam. 

THE MIND-AFFECTING DANGEROUS DRUGS 


Section 6 deals with the barbiturates, 
amphetamines, and other habit-forming 
central nervous system stimulants—the 
sleeping pills, and the pep pills, the 
“goof balls“ and bennies,“ and other 
drugs now so widely bootlegged as to con- 
stitute a national menace. How many 
deaths on the highways that can be at- 
tributed to the use of these pills we can 
never know. They are dangerous, and 
docors who prescribe them treat them 
with respect. 

H.R. 1235 would not interfere in any 
way with proper medical dispensing of 
any of these drugs; the targets of the 
bill are the fly-by-night outfits which 
obtain and distribute them in the same 
way that narcotics are sold and whisky 
used to be sold during prohibition. MY 
bill uses weapons similar to those we use 
in fighting narcotics; possession itself 
would be a crime for any except those 
having a legitimate reason for having the 
drugs on hand, 

We are dealing here with a vast illicit 
traffic in death-dealing drugs which are 
major intsruments of suicide, and major 
causes of highway deaths, and major 
causes of mental injury to youth. A 
Presidential Advisory Committee called 
them psychotoxic, or mind-affecting 
drugs, There is now such widespread 
awareness of the dangers from these 
drugs that the Senate last year passed a 
bill containing most of the features of 
this section of my bill. 

I oppose the piecemeal approach, how- 
ever; there are so many deficiencies in 
the Food, Drug, and Cosmetic Act, of 
which this is only a part, that I decided in 
1961 to seek a single overall solution to all 
of them at one time, in one bill. That 1s 
how my omnibus bill was developed. I 
got tired of the snail's pace at which we 
were correcting faults in the old act, 
like putting blowout patches on an old 
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automobile tube long after it needed re- 
placement for safety. I am sure we could 
quickly pass a bill dealing with the boot- 
legging of these so-called psychotoxic 
drugs, but I am afraid it might be at the 
expense of early action on other neces- 
sary reforms in the Food, Drug, and Cos- 
metic Act, such as on cosmetics safety 
and so on. Of course it all depends on 
the Congress and on the public. If 
enough Americans insist upon a complete 
overhaul of the entire act, it can be done. 
But if Members of Congress are not 
made more aware of the problems, then 
the piecemeal approach will undoubtedly 
continue to be followed. 
FAKE CANCER REMEDIES 


Section 7 of H.R. 1235 deals with fake 
cancer remedies, and drugs or devices 
intended for the prevention or cure of 
cancer, This is an area of widespread 
trickery and fraud, and it is tragic. On 
the other hand, we do not want to dis- 
courage the search for any really effec- 
tive treatment for this disease, on which 
so much research money and time and 
effort are now being spent. 

This is a section of my original bill of 
1961 which I have retained in succeed- 
ing versions of the measure, even after 
the passage of the 1962 Drug Control Act 
which covered the testing of new pre- 
scription drugs in comprehensive fash- 
ion. I left this section in, however, be- 
cause I think that in evaluating drugs or 
devices intended to prevent or cure can- 
cer, the Government must haye every 
possible assistance—the complete facts— 
everything about the treatment—without 
any holdback of information, so a deter- 
mination can be made of the circum- 
stances under which it can be tested and 
used. This section, by the way, would 
apply primarily to racketeers in health, 
not legitimate researchers, 
PRETESTING COSMETICS INCLUDING 

ANTI-CANCER CLAUSE 


Section 8 is the basic foundation on 
which the rest of the omnibus bill was 
originally built 4 years ago: the pre- 
testing of cosmetics for safety. It con- 
tains an anticancer clause such as we 
have in the food additives and color 
additives acts—under it no ingredient 
could be used in a cosmetic if it could 
cause cancer in man or a The 
law on cosmetics does not now say that. 
Under the present law, the Government, 
as I noted, must prove a cosmetic harm- 
Tul in order to block its sale; under H.R. 
1235, the manufacturer would have to 
prove the product is safe to use, and, in 
addition, that it does not contain any 
carcinogens, whether used in a safe fash 
fon or not. — 

THE SOAP AND HAIR DYE EXEMPTIONS 


This section would also repeal the old 
special interest exemption for soap, 
which, since 1938, has been held by the 
law not to be a cosmetic. Soap manufac- 
turers are therefore subject to nothing 
more than their own consciences and the 
risk of possible damage suits for what 
they might include among ingredients of 
a soap, and they do not even have to tell 
you the net weight of a bar of soap. 

More importantly, this section of H.R. 
1235 also repeals the hair dye exemption 
now in the law. Hair dyes, too, would 
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have to be proved safe for use before be- 
ing placed on sale, 


FULL DISCLOSURE OF COSMETIC INGREDIENTS 


All of the significant ingredients of a 
cosmetic item would have to be revealed 
on the label under H.R. 1235. Actually, 
there are few secrets in the cosmetic in- 
dustry; most competing products use 
similar basic ingredients. But for the 
woman who is allergic, there is no way 
but painful trial and error—and some- 
times it is very painful—in finding suit- 
able cosmetics. When a formula is sud- 
denly changed in a product she has been 
using, she is back in the dark, and per- 
haps also back in the doctor’s office. 
Even the Food and Drug Administration 
sometimes has to guess what is in a 
particular cosmetic. The Government 
should be informed about ingredients, 
and so should the buyer. 

ADMINISTRATIVE SUBPENAS 


Section 9 provides for administrative 
subpena powers, particularly in devel- 
oping information for the establishment 
of food standards. Food standards is- 
sued by the Government, in cooperation 
with the processors, spell out exactly 
what ingredients must be included in a 
processed food once it is covered by a 
particular standard. Subpena power 
may be needed, too, in pesticides hear- 
ings. 


CARRIERS EXEMPTION IS TOO BROAD 


Section 10 repeals an exemption en- 
joyed for many years by the railroads, 
trucking firms, and other common 
carriers, which are now relieved of re- 
sponsibility under the act for transport- 
ing adulterated foods, drugs, or cosmet- 
ics even when the adulteration occurred 
as a result of their own actions or omis- 
sions. Under my bill, the carriers would 
continue to be exempt only in those cases 
ere they did not cause the adultera- 

on. 

A TOUGH FACTORY INSPECTION PROVISION 


Section 11 is a tough factory inspec- 
tion amendment, giving to the Food and 
Drug Administration stronger powers in 
inspecting facilities used and methods 
used in the manufacture, processing, 
warehousing, packaging, and distribu- 
tion of foods, cosmetics, and nonpre- 
scription drugs. The Food and Drug Ad- 
ministration already has these stronger 
factory inspection powers in checking on 
prescription drugs, under the 1962 act. 
These powers include the right to see 
all relevant files, including complaint 
files, and to check on the professional 
qualifications of personnel responsible 
for performing certain technical func- 
tions in the plant. Factory inspection 
is a vital area of consumer protection, 
even though food and drug inspectors 
can still touch only a tiny fraction of 
the existing plants in the country each 
year. But when they do go in to inspect, 
the inspectors must have sufficient 
powers to determine whether the prod- 
ucts are made in a sanitary, wholesome 
or safe manner and if the production 
controls are adequate to maintain the 
necessary standards. 

CANCER-CAUSING COLORING MATTER IN MEAT 
ANIMAL FEEDS 


Section 12 repeals a special interest 
exemption in the law for cancer-causing 
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coloring matter used in animal feeds. 
I have never been able to get an under- 
standable story from anyone on why 
this exemption was written into the law 
or what purpose it is to serve. If the 
Government finds any residue of a can- 
cer-causing feed ingredient in the car- 
cass of meat animals he can order a 
halt to the use of the animal feed re- 
sponsible; and it is on this basis that the 
growth stimulant hormone stilbestrol 
is now widely permitted to be used 
in animal feeds. But why should we 
permit the use of cancer-inducing color- 
ing of animal feeds? The coloring mat- 
ter serves no nutritive purpose, and no 
economic purpose. It is certainly not 
intended to make the feed more appe- 
tizing to the steer. It merely helps the 
farmer to identify different feeds by 
color. But permitting the use of carcino- 
genic coloring matter for this purpose is 
a completely unnecessary and unjustifia- 
ble additional hazard. H.R. 1235 repeals 
this glaring exemption. 
U.S. INSPECTION OF FOREIGN FACTORIES 


Section 13 would require foreign man- 
ufacturers of foods, drugs, or cosmetics 
who export substantial quantities of 
their products to the United States to 
permit on-the-scene inspection by U.S. 
Officials of their plants overseas. At 
present, only a small percentage of the 
food, drug, and cosmetic imports into 
this country are inspected on arrival— 
on a sampling basis, but not necessarily 
a random one—to make sure they are 
safe, wholesome, uncontaminated, and 
otherwise eligible for admission under 
our laws. This spot-check at the docks 
is often concentrated on the exports of 
firms whose products have frequently 
reflected a high percentage of viola- 
tions. Under H.R. 1235, the United 
States could send inspectors to inspect 
the plants of foreign firms it has reason 
to believe are not observing proper sani- 
tary or production control practices on 
foods, drugs, or cosmetics sold here. We 
would inspect on the same basis as we 
now inspect American plants. If the 
foreign plant cannot pass our domestic 
inspection requirements, or if it refuses 
to permit our inspectors to enter on re- 
quest, its products would be denied ad- 
mission to this country. I think this is 
a useful reform. 

A BAN ON FLAVORED ASPIRIN FOR CHILDREN 


Section 14 of HR. 1235 prohibits the 
sale in interstate commerce of flavored 
or sweetened aspirin. This is a new 
provision, just put into the bill this year 
for the first time. It grew out of a let- 
ter from a St. Louis resident on a com- 
pletely different matter, but in checking 
into some facts on household accidents in 
connection with inquiries made in that 
letter, I discovered to my amazement and 
horror that candy aspirin, the special 
baby aspirin, is far and away the leading 
cause of accidental poisoning of children 
under 5. 

Aspirin poisoning is the most frequent 
cause of death among young children 
from accidental ingestions. The chil- 
dren learn to regard flavored aspirin as 
candy, and thousands of them each year 
risk death by eating an entire bottle of 
flavored aspirin in the belief it is candy. 
If the mother or the babysitter discovers 
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the empty bottle in time, the child's life 
is saved, but in 125 to 150 instances a 
year, the child dies. 

There is no reason in the world why a 
parent cannot crush half of a regular 
aspirin tablet on a spoon, using the 
bottom of the bowl of another spoon to 
do the crushing, and then add sugar and 
water, or jelly or some other sweetner 
to the crushed aspirin to help push the 
medicine down, if the child needs aspirin. 
The child would at least know this was 
medicine, not candy. 

Since adding this aspirin provision to 
H.R. 1235, I have heard from mothers 
from different parts of the country telling 
me of hair-raising experiences in their 
homes when children or grandchildren 
found the flavored aspirin bottle, pried 
off the so-called safety cap, and ate the 
contents, 

If there were no chance whatsoever of 
the product being misused by preschool- 
ers—who after all, cannot read warnings 
on labels—my bill would permit certain 
exemptions and waivers under this pro- 
vision, but otherwise flavored aspirin 
could not be sold in interstate commerce, 
except for stocks manufactured prior to 
1965. 

CONSUMERS MUST MAKE THEIR VOICES HEARD 


I do not think the aspirinmakers will 
like section 14 of H.R. 1235, just as the 
cosmetic manufacturers do not like sec- 
tion 2 or. section 8 and other affected 
interests do not like other sections of 
H.R. 1235. The big question to me, how- 
ever, is whether the people of this coun- 
try like this bill—enough to join me in 
fighting for it. 

Consumer battles can be won in the 
Congress only when consumers make it 
clear they want them won, and will work 
at it, and, yes, play politics” at it. That 
is why I say—in contrast to the General 
Foods executive I quoted—let us have 
more politics in the pantry, and also in 
the bathroom medicine cabinet, and all 
through the house, as H.R. 1235 would 
require—more politics in the sense of 
more active citizen interest in more effec- 
tive safety laws affecting consumers and 
consumer products. 

There are other consumer issues in 
Congress besides those involving the 
Food, Drug, and Cosmetic Act, of course, 
and I hope the people of this country will 
“play politics” on those, too. 

TIRE SAFETY 

In addition to more politics in the 
pantry, and all through the house, as ex- 
emplified by H.R. 1235, we need more 
politics on the highways, too. Passage 
of the provisions of H.R. 1235 applying to 
the mind-affecting drugs which are such 
frequent causes of highway accidents 
will certainly save lives, but so also will 
another bill of mine on highway safety— 
H.R. 688, to provide for Federal stand- 
ards for automobile tires, to and the mass 
murder on the highways from shoddy 
tires which the consumer purchases in a 
jungle of price and performance claims, 
but with no way of knowing for sure what 
the quality of that tire really is. H.R. 
688 was originally drafted and introduced 
in the last Congress by former Congress- 
man Kenneth Roberts, of Alabama, who, 
as we all know, Mr. Speaker, was our 
leading expert in Congress on automobile 
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safety legislation. Unfortunately, he 
was defeated in the Goldwater sweep of 
Alabama last November. I cosponsored 
his bill on tires last session, and since he 
cannot reintroduce it this year, I in- 
troduced it on my own and will work for 
its adoption. The Federal Trade Com- 
mission hearings on tire advertising 
earlier this month certainly proved the 
need for reliable grades and standards 
for tires. 

SAFE HANDLING OF INDUSTRIAL MATERIALS 

In still another area of consumer 
safety, let’s have more politics in job 
safety, too. One of my bills this year, 
H.R. 1179, never before introduced, pro- 
vides for the establishment by the Secre- 
tary of Labor of Federal regulations for 
the safe handling of hazardous mate- 
rials in industry and commerce. At 
present, the Secretary of Labor issues 
guides and suggestions for worker pro- 
tection, but he has no powers to enforce 
safety standards. State laws vary widely 
in this respect, and few, if any States 
have the resources to keep abreast of all 
of the new solvents and chemicals and 
bleaches and dyes and other dangerous 
materials coming into use each year, 
sometimes with very limited application. 
The Federal Government can do this job, 
and should be given it to do. 

FULL DISCLOSURE OF CREDIT TERMS 

What about more politics at the loan 
company, or department store credit 
window, or the automobile agency's fi- 
nance department? As chairman of the 
Subcommittee on Committee Affairs of 
the House Committee on Banking and 
Currency, I introduced on our side of 
the Capitol in the 88th Congress the 
truth-in-lending bill drafted by Sen- 
ator Doucras to require disclosure of 
actual interest rates and the full costs 
of credit, and I have reintroduced it in 
the 89th Congress as H.R. 155. 

UNINSPECTED MEAT GOING INTO OUR CITIES 


Citizens of urban areas must become 
more aware of the danger to their health 
from meat coming into their city from 
uninspected slaughtering houses located 
within the same State. If this meat does 
not cross State lines, it is not subject to 
Federal inspection. Since President 
Kennedy first suggested in his 1962 con- 
sumer message an expansion of Federal 
inspection to cover much of this 20 per- 
cent of our meat supply which is not now 
subject to such controls, I have sponsored 
bills to accomplish this purpose. In this 
Congress, my bill on Federal inspection 
of intrastate shipments of meat in cer- 
tain designated “major consuming areas” 
is H.R. 149. It follows the same prin- 
ciple in the designation of major consum- 
ing areas as we established originally 
in the Poultry Products Inspection Act 
of 1957 for poultry moving only in intra- 
state commerce but burdening or affect- 
ing interstate commerce in wholesome 
poultry. 

PRICE GYRATIONS IN SUGAR AND COFFEE FUTURES 


In 1954 an investigation by the Federal 
Trade Commission revealed the part 
played by unregulated speculation, and 
abuses in trading in coffee futures con- 
tracts in bringing about and accelerating 
the tremendous leap in retail prices of 
gress into sugar price gyrations con- 


sistently proposed placing trading in cof- 
fee futures under the Commodity Ex- 
change Act, as the FTC recommended 11 
years ago. Investigation in the last Con- 
gress into sugar price gyrations con- 
vinced me that sugar futures trading 
should also be regulated under that act. 
Consequently, I have amended my pre- 
vious bill on coffee futures trading to 
include sugar also, and have introduced 
it in this Congress as H.R. 8. Excessive 
speculation in futures contracts, usually 
at very low margin—thus, largely on bor- 
rowed money—can send prices of any 
commodity skyrocketing, if the futures 
trading is not properly regulated. 
THE NEED FOR POLITICAL ACTION TO 
CONSUMER GOALS 

Mr. Speaker, I have outlined many of 
the great glaring gaps in our consumer 
legislation, and the kind of legislation 
which is necessary to close those gaps. 
This legislation can be passed only if 
a great many more citizens actively “play 
politics,” as the chairman of General 
Foods calls it, on these important issues. 
But this is no game. Politics is a serious 
business, because the stakes of political 
action—or inaction—are high. 

The battles are not won overnight. 
Sometimes it takes years. But often re- 
sults are won even before the legislation 
is passed. For instance, the food proc- 
essors do not like Senator Hart’s bill on 
packaging—not one bit; but his introduc- 
tion of the bill and the hearings he con- 
ducted in support of it, did a great deal 
to bring about voluntary reforms in food 
packaging by the processors themselves. 

Many consumers have now begun to do 
the same thing I do: that is, try to favor 
those grocery store products which are 
packaged in pounds or half pounds or 
quarts or similar standard sizes in pref- 
ence to competing products which come 
in sizes such as 754, ounces, or 193132 
ounces. I just think it gives the con- 
sumer a better basis for judging com- 
parative values, particularly on the two- 
for-so-much deals, and I show my ap- 
preciation to the manufacturer accord- 
ingly. So far as this one consumer is 
concerned, and I think there are now 
many like me, it is good business for 
a firm to package its wares in containers 
using easily understood net weights. 

Senator Harr’s hearings have made 
many consumers aware of this method 
of fighting back, and increasing numbers 
of manufacturers are therefore paying 
heed—getting the message—changing 
their packaging practices accordingly- 

But in many of the situations I have 
described today—involving the safety 
of the consumer rather than pennies oF 
nickels on a grocery item—we cannot 
depend merely upon the manufacturer's 
sense of intelligent self-interest to pro- 
vide us with the protections we should 
have. We have had consumer protection 
laws for many years, but the laws always 
need updating, because the products they 
regulate are constantly changing in com- 
position and in manufacturing tech- 
nology. 

As consumers we are far from helpless 
in solving these problems if—if, that is— 
we put more, not less, politics into the 
pantry and into our strategy for achiev- 
ing consumer protection. 


ACHIEVE 
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Aid to Dictators 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ABRAHAM J. MULTER 


OF NEW YORE x 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, January 26,1965 


Mr. MULTER. Mr. Speaker, it comes 
as no surprise to those of us who have 
followed the career of President Nasser 
of Egypt that he has again attacked 
the United States. President Sukarno 
of Indonesia has had a good teacher; 
Nasser has been attacking us ever since 
he came to power. 

Robert G. Spivack has placed the 
whole matter of our assistance to these 
dictators in proper perspective in the 
following article which appeared in the 
New York Herald Tribune of January 24, 
1965: 

Am TO DICTATORS 

WASHINGTON. —Abdel Gamal Nasser, the 
little Caesar on the Nile, deserves credit along 
with Sukarno, Il Duce of Indonesia, for per- 
suading the administration and the Congress 
to take a new look at our foreign aid program. 

There has been some speculation as to why 
Nasser, in an apparent fit of ill temper, said 
we could “Jump in the lake” with our foreign 
aid after protests by the American Ambas- 
sador, Lucius Battle, at the destruction of 
the John F. Kennedy Library and the muti- 
lation of some 20,000 books. 

Was it just a tantrum? Or was it a tactic 
designed to prove to the Arab world that he 
was not subservient to America? The in- 
formative Near East report notes that his 
outburst coincided with the visit of a Soviet 
delegation to Cairo. Maybe that was it. 

Whatever the reasons, a little group of 
Let's not be nasty to Nasser” apologists first 
whispered that Ambassador Battle had “over- 
reacted” to the incident and then began to 
conjure up visions of what damage Nasser 
could do to U.S. oil and other interests if he 
were further alienated. 

I doubt that any of these arguments im- 
pressed the President, who has on several 
occasions made it clear that there is a new 
attitude on the part of the U.S. Government 
toward those who abuse us, on one hand, 
while holding out the other hand for foreign 
aid goodies, This message had been con- 
veyed in several ways; I suppose the clearest 
demonstration was to the Panamanian poli- 
ticlans who like American dollars but feel a 
demagogic urge to stir up occasional anti- 
American demonstrations. 

There is no tendency in the administra- 
tion to deny American errors made during 
the days of dollar diplomacy. But these are 
new times, and we have no intention of nego- 
tiating with a pistol at our head. The Presi- 
dent made this clear when he let the Pana- 
manians know that we are considering con- 
struction of a new canal, possibly in some 
other country. 

In other words, we are not at the mercy of 
the Panamanian politicians. In the case of 
Egypt this is even less so. The politicos in 
Panama seem to have gotten the point 
quickly; there were fewer than 100 demon- 
strators memorializing the 1964 riots, inci- 
dentally one of the first and touchiest issues 
that fell into L.B.J.'s lap shortly after Presi- 
dent Kennedy’s assassination. 

Whether Nasser also gets the point re- 
matins to be seen, 

Nasser has been playing fast and loose for 
some time, mostly at the expense of his own 
people, as is the case in Indonesia. 

However, there is reason to believe that 
Nasser was a little startled at U.S. reaction 
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to his comments about our assistance to his 
country. He has offered to rebuild the de- 
stroyed library and contribute 1,000 books. 
It will be interesting to see how soon this is 
done, how it is paid for, and what books are 
donated. 

His Government also withdrew a publica- 
tion attacking U.S. policy in the Middle 
East, and one of his newspapers expressed 
gratification that we would continue to ship 
wheat to Egypt. None of this constitutes an 
overwhelming expression of gratitude for 
American generosity, but we do not need any 
such fulsome or phony responses. 

All we ask in return for American assist- 
ance is that the money reach the people for 
whom it is intended, that it be used to put 
the country on its feet, and that the nation's 
freedom and Independence be maintained. 

That is at the heart of our foreign aid 
program. We are not contributing U.S. 
funds to keep dictators in power, even if they 
profess to be anti-Communist, and we are 
not without long-range objectives that are 
in our self-interest. We believe that if these 
nations can be made to use their full poten- 
tial and are relatively prosperous, that they 
will not go Communist or threaten the peace. 
But Nasser and Sukarno are forcing us to 
watch more closely how the funds are being 
used. 


Serious Farm Situation Widespread 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ANCHER NELSEN 


OF MINNESOTA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, January 26, 1965 


Mr.NELSEN. Mr. Speaker, from time 
to time I have submitted for the RECORD 
letters and publications which call atten- 
tion to the serious economic situation 
that exists in rural America, the parity 
ratio of farm income now being the low- 
est since depression years. Most of the 
material that I have placed in the Rec- 
orp deals with the situation that exists 
in Minnesota and in my district. 


However, I find the situation to be 
quite widespread and on a recent trip 
to North Dakota my attention was called 
to a resolution introduced in the house 
of representatives at Bismarck, which 
vividly sets forth the attitude and condi- 
tions that exist in North Dakota. 


I respectfully submit for the Appendix 
of the Recorp a copy of this resolution: 
NORTH DAKOTA HOUSE RESOLUTION 3 


Resolution concurring in the viewpoints of 
the president of the North Dakota Farm- 
ers Union 


Whereas the president of the North Dakota 
Farmers Union has expressed criticism over 
the remarks made in regard to agriculture by 
President Lyndon B. Johnson in his recent 
message to the U.S. Congress; and 

Whereas the members of the House of Rep- 
resentatives of the 39th Legislative Assembly 
of the State of North Dakota are in agree- 
ment with President Ed Smith of the North 
Dakota Farmers Union when he states: 
“Johnson had little to say about implement- 
ing this promise which won him an unprece- 
dented mandate in every farm State“; and 

Whereas there is also agreement with Pres- 
ident Ed Smith when he states in regard to 
the Great Society: "We are not going to have 
one long if we go on losing farm income and 
farm families. North Dakota families made 
$26 million less in 1964 than in 1963, and 
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wheat farmers made $11 million less while 
harvesting 20 percent more”; and 

Whereas there is further agreement with 
President Ed Smith when he says that it is as 
Important to prevent poverty as it is to cure 
it and also says: “North Dakota farmers need 
not be reduced to abject want before they 
have a right to expect fairplay from the 
administration they so overwhelmingly en- 
dorsed on election day“: Now, therefore, be it 

Resolved by the House of Representatives 
of the State of North Dakota, That the ad- 
ministration of President Johnson is urgently 
requested to heed the remarks of President 
Ed Smith on behalf of the people of North 
Dakota; and be it further 

Resolved, That the secretary of the State 
of North Dakota is hereby directed to for- 
ward copies of this resolution to the North 
Dakota Farmers Union; President, the Secre- 
tary of Agriculture, and to each member of 
the North Dakota congressional delegation. 


The 47th Observance of Ukrainian 
Independence Day 


SPEECH 
or 


HON. PETER W. RODINO, IR. 


OF NEW JERSEY 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, January 25, 1965 


Mr. RODINO. Mr. Speaker, for many, 
this past Friday, January 22 had no 
special significance; yet for Ukrainians 
and people of Ukrainian descent 
throughout the world this day was one 
of solemnity and reverence. Forty- 
seven years ago the Ukraine proclaimed 
independence and established the 
Ukrainian National Republic, amidst 
greedy powerful neighbors. This day 
marked the end of almost 300 years of 
foreign domination and oppression. 
However, the realization of their long- 
nourished dream for freedom was 
doomed to perish before 2 years were 
finished. 7 

Soviet imperialists eagerly eyed this 
rich and fertile land and the skilled and 
vigorous people of its soil. Hardly had 
the Ukrainians had a chance to enjoy 
their independence than the Red Army 
attacked the country and crushed all 
Ukrainian opposition. The Ukraine 
thus became a mere Satellite of Soviet 
Russia, and within a few years was forci- 
bly incorporated into the U.S.S.R. 

Now the Kremlin boasts that the 
Ukraine is free and independent in the 
attempt of the new Russian ruling class 
to discredit the growing charges in the 
free world that the Ukrainian nation is 
a captive people of Soviet imperialism. 
But we in the West are acutely aware of 
the Communist calculated transforma- 
tion of the words “freedom” and na- 
tional independence.” For them, the 
definition of Ukrainian independence is 
“national in form and Socialist in sub- 
stance,” which simply means that the 
Ukraine is allegedly “free” to develop 
within the structure of Ukrainian na- 
tional values but only according to the 
“substance” or ideology of communism. 
Here is a serious contradiction of terms, 
for in reality freedom for the Ukrainians 
means that they are free only to obey 
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Moscow’s dictates, not to assert their own 
will. Nevertheless, it is clear that the 
Soviet Union has failed to destroy the 
Ukrainian spirit of freedom and self- 
determination. 

We, as the leader of the free world, 
must never discourage the aspirations of 
captive nations. We must never allow 
the cause of freedom to suffer from any 
failure on our part. Indeed, we actin the 
highest American tradition when we 
raise our voices in behalf of those who 
aspire to be free and who wish to live a 
life of dignity and peace. 

Americans of Ukrainian descent have 
made great and lasting contributions to 
the success of our political and economic 
system. They have defended our demo- 
cratic institutions in time of war against 
totalitarian and imperialist foes. To 
these Ukrainian-Americans our Nation is 
ever grateful. 

On this solemn occasion I, therefore, 
join hands with all freedom-loving peo- 
ples in commemoration of Ukrainian in- 
dependence day. Let us all rededicate 
ourselves to the principle that has made 
our Nation great, the principle of self- 
determination, and let us pray that this 
principle will one day bring freedom to 
those who desire it. 


World Calendar Reform—Part I 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CLEMENT J. ZABLOCKI 


OF WISCONSIN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, January 26, 1965 


Mr. ZABLOCKI. Mr. Speaker, world 
calendar reform is a subject which has 
deeply concerned some of the finest 
minds of our time and the ages which 
have gone before. Despite the intensive 
study which has been done on this sub- 
ject, there has been little progress in uni- 
fying, clarifying and perfecting the pres- 
ent multiple systems of tabulating days, 
weeks, and months. 

Today I would like to bring to the at- 
tention of my colleagues the work of the 
Reverend Evarist Kleszcz, O.F.M. Conv., 
who has devoted the last 8 years of his life 
to perfecting a calendar system which 
he believes is a fair and practical solution 
to calendar problems. He calls his sys- 
tem the “Equitable Calendar for the 
World.” 

Father Evarist, an accountant before 
entering the priesthood, has attempted 
to simplify our calendar from an eco- 
nomic, social, and civil standpoint. For 
about 34 years Father Evarist pursued 
calendar reform as a hobby, doing re- 
search in this field in a number of li- 
braries. 

When it became evident in the early 
part of 1956 that the proposed “World 
Calendar” plan of simplification, which 
had been repeatedly proposed to first the 
League of Nations and then the United 
Nations for international consideration, 
could not gain sufficient support for 
adoption, he began to devote himself al- 
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most full time to study and research on 
the calendar reform problem. 

He found that although the world cal- 
endar plan was fundamentally good in 
its overall structure, it was not interna- 
tionally acceptable principally because 
of a “blank day” device to make the cal- 
endar fixed and permanent. 

Father Evarist, who lives at Our Lady 
of Fatima Friary, Kenosha, Wis., then 
developed his “equitable calendar” plan, 
being careful to avoid objectionable fea- 
tures of past such calendars. He be- 
lieves that his plan is in accord with the 
demands of mathematics and astronomy, 
and is one which would be most con- 
venient, simple, fixed and perpetual, and 
of such a nature as to be acceptable to all 
people and nations. 

Believing that Father Evarist's ideas 
deserve serious consideration and dis- 
cussion, I am inserting at this point an 
article by this Franciscan priest in which 
he explores the problem of calendar re- 
form. A second article explaining in de- 
tail the equitable calendar plan will fol- 
low in a succeeding issue of the RECORD. 
I earnestly urge the attention of my col- 
leagues to them. 

The article follows: 

Let Us SIMPLIFY Our CALENDAR 
(By Father Evarist Kleszcz, O.F.M. Conv.) 


(Pt 1: A call to simplify our calendar ac- 


curately, conveniently and equitably for 

all people, in all places and for all times) 

During the first half of this century, vari- 
ous commercial, labor, governmental, scien- 
tific, educational and religious organizations 
have repeatedly, and sometimes urgently, ex- 
pressed their desire to simplify our calendar. 

The call Let us simplify our calendar,“ 
came loudly from every part of the world. 
It was so persistent, that the League of Na- 
tions made an effort to respond to it. The 
League had repeatedly conducted interna- 
tional studies, research and inquiries, be- 
tween the years 1923 and 1937 concerning the 
problem of simplifying our calendar in its 
attempt to solye the problem rightly, The 
United Nations also made international in- 
quiry concerning the problem between the 
years 1947 and 1956. 

Although the League of Nations and the 
United Nations did not succeed in obtaining 
the international adoption of any one specific 
and concrete simplified calendar plan, never- 
theless their studies and inquiries provided 
us with valuable information that is very 
helpful in solving the problem of calendar 
simplification. 

From their published official documents 
and records, we may learn what kind of mod- 
ification of our calendar would be objection- 
able and unacceptable to certain social, eco- 
nomic, religious, and cultural groups of peo- 
ple and to various governments. 

On the other hand, from a careful study 
and evaluation of these official documents 
and records, we are enabled tò determine 
just what kind of simplified calendar plan 
would be most convenient and acceptable to 
people, groups, and nations. 

The call “Let us simplify our calendar" is 
not as frequent now, nor as clamorous, as it 
was a few decades ago. Nevertheless, a wide- 
spread desire and a social, economic, religious 
and cultural need to simplify our calendar 
still remain. 

BUT WHY SHOULD WE SIMPLIFY OUR CALENDAR? 


We should simplify our calendar, because 
the simplification will bring better calen- 
darial order and convenience to society. A 
most important reason is that such a sim- 
plification, if it is done rightly and consid- 
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erately of the needs of all, will help bring 
about calendar unity in the world. 

While it is true that the Gregorian Calen- 
dar is solidly established internationally and 
is the most commonly used official calendar 
in the world, nevertheless fewer than half 
of the world's people actually use the Gre- 
gorian Calendar in their daily life. Numer- 
ous other diverse calendars of various 
cultures are still In actual use among a large 
portion of the world’s 3 billion people. 

AT LEAST 30 CALENDARS IN INDIA 

In India calendarial disunity is especially 
great. In India alone among the people of 
various provinces and cultures at least 30 
diverse and sometimes conflicting calendars 
are in actual use. In a voluminous report 
of the Calendar Reform Committee published 
by the Government of India in 1955, the 
author states: In India there is at present a 
terrible calendar confusion.” More recent 
reports indicate that the calendarial situa- 
tion in India remains the same. Such ® 
great diversity of calendars is a fertile source 
of iniquities, discord, and confusion. Ac- 
cording to one estimate, a needless dupli- 
cation in the observance of just one civil 
holiday, due to diverse national and local 
calendars used, would produce an economic 
loss of $1 billion in that country. 

The complexity of our calendar hinders its 
acceptance among innumerable millions of 
people of various lands and cultures, who 
prefer to use their own local calendars rather 
than the Gregorian Calendar. 

The complexity of our calendar is due to 
two major defects, which have come dow? 
to us from the Caesars and are now part of 
the Julian and Gregorian Calendars, Thes¢ 
defects are: the nonfixity of our calendar and 
the illogical inequality of months, 

The first defect: Our calendar is not fixed. 
but changes every year. The year, in fact, 
consists of 365 days in every ordinary year 
and 366 days in every leap year. The calen- 
dar year thus contains 52 weeks plus 1 or 2 
days. It is this excess of 1 or 2 days over 
and above the 52 complete weeks which 
causes each new calendar year to begin on & 
different day of the week than the preceding 
year did. 

Thus, if January 1, New Year's Day, is A 
Sunday, in the following year it is a Monday 
(or even a Tuesday, if it follows a leap ycar)- 
As a result, each and every date of the new 
year falls on a different day of the week than 
it did in the previous year, Thus, for exam- 
ple, if July 4, Independence Day, should 
fall on Wednesday in one year, it will fall in 
the next year on Thursday or Friday. 
Christmas Day, December 25, should fall on 
Monday in one year, it will fall on Tuesday 
or Wednesday in the next year. 

Consequently, each year civil, religious 
and educational authorities have to prepare 
special Schedules for one year are 
not valid for the next year, Thus our life is 
needlessly complicated, 

As a result, also, periodic comparisons of 
statistics and accounts become difficult an 
confusing, 

These difficulties are intensified even more 
by the illogical inequality of months, 

The second defect: The months are illog!- 
cally unequal, The months contain 28, 29. 
30, and 31 days. There is a difference of 10 
percent between the number of days in Janu- 
ary and in February in ordinary years, The 
difference is even greater percentagewise, if 
we compare the number of business or work- 
ing days of these 2 months. 

Such an illogical inequality of month 
lengths make periodic comparability of sta- 
tistics and accounts dificult, confusing, an 
inaccurate. It is an occasion of confusion 
and uncertainty in management-labor rela- 
tions. It can be an occasion of hidden in- 
equities in contracts that involve labor. 
salaries, wages, interest, leases, rents, and the 
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like, when they are fixed on a monthly basis. 
An official or worker is paid the same salary 
or wage for working 23 days in January as 
he is for working 20 days in February. When 
an apartment is leased, a person pays the 
same rent in January which has 31 days, as 
he does in February which has 28 days. 
SIMPLIFIED CALENDAR DESIRABLE FOR MODERN 
TIMES 


We have somehow tolerated these defects 
for more than 2,000 years. The Julian Calen- 
dar was established on January 1, 45 B.C. 
Pope Gregory XIII has somewhat modified 
this calendar on October 15, 1582, but with- 
out removing these defects. If these defects 
are removed accurately and equitably, our 
calendar will be immeasurably simplified and 
made perpetual. 

Our calendar is basically convenient and 
Substantially good and serviceable. But its 
Taults are especially harmful in modern times 
to our social, economic and religious institu- 
tions. 

It ls indeed desirable that we keep and pre- 
Serve substantially intact the basic calen- 
darial forms, that is, the calendar day, the 
7-day week, the month of about 30 days and 
the 12-month year, which make up the 
Gregorian Calendar. But we need to perfect 
these forms, 

This need and desirability of simplifying 
our calendar was recognized at the interna- 
tional conference on calendar reform in Octo- 
ber 1931, although the time and circum- 
stances were not favorable to the accomplish- 
ment of the task. 

At this conference, held under the auspices 
Of the League of Nations, a resolution was 
adopted on October 19, 1931, titled “Resolu- 
tion concerning the economic aspects of the 
simplification of the Gregorian Calendar,” in 
Which the following statements were made: 

“The conference was almost unanimous in 
Coming to the conclusion that the present is 
not a favorable time, taking into account 
the state of opinion, for proceeding with a 
Modification of the Gregorian Calendar. 

“Most of the delegations to the conference 
have clearly recognized that the present 
Calendar has certain disadvantages, as ex- 
plained in the report of the preparatory com- 
mittee and have expressed an opinion that 
it would certainly be desirable, in principle, 
to secure a simpler measure of time more ac- 
Curately appropriate to the needs of modern 
economic and social life * * (p. 15, ofi- 
Cial No.: ©C.785.M.380.1931. VIO, dated 
at Geneva, October 24, 1931. League of Na- 
tions, 4th General Conference on Communi- 
Cations and Transit, Official Instruments Ap- 
Proved by the Conference.) 

Besides the foregoing two defects, there is 
the special disadvantage and further com- 
Plications by virtue of the annual chang- 
ing of the date of Easter Sunday. The date 
Of Easter now can occur on any one of 35 
different dates. 

The annual changing of our civil calendar, 
together with the annual changing of the 
Faster Sunday date, give us 70 different 
kinds of calendar years, no two of which are 
exactly alike. If we should wish to obtain 
& complete set of these calendars, which 
Would give us the right calendar for each 
aud every year, we would need 70 different 
Calendars of 12 months each, or s complete 
Set of 840 pages. This is our complete cal- 
endar. This is the tool we now use in meas- 
uring time and in scheduling of our social, 
economic, and religious life. 

Fortunately, these complexities can be 
eliminated at once, easily and permanently, 
by making only a few relatively minor 
cuanges in our present calendar, 

HOW SHOULD WE SIMPLIFY OUR CALENDAR? 

We should simplify our calendar accurate- 
ly from a mathematical and astronomic 
Standpoint, conveniently, and acceptably. 
Above all, we need to simplify our calendar 
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equitably, that is, in a spirit of fairness and 
friendly considerateness of the calendarial 
needs and problems of all and in a spirit of 
brotherly understanding and love. We need 
to do it in a way which would help everyone, 
without hurting anyone. 

We should simplify our calendar in a man- 
ner which would fit best the common cal- 
endar needs, convenience, and requirements 
of all people, of every social, economic, cul- 
tural, and religious group of all nations, 

Our plan will fit the common calendar 
needs and convenience of all people, if we 
keep and preserve substantially intact the 
most generally and most commonly used 
ealendarial forms. And it will fit best, if we 
would perfect these customary forms in the 
best possible manner, 

Let us consider first, what in our judg- 
ment we cannot change and then consider 
what we can and should change. 

At this time a very appropriate prayer for 
Divine Guidance and assistance comes to 
mind: “God, grant us the serenity to accept 
what we cannot change, the courage to 
change what we can, and the wisdom to 
know the difference.” 


WHAT IS IT THAT WE CANNOT CHANGE? 


We cannot make any radical changes in, 
nor completely abandon any one of the four 
basic time units of the Gergorian Calendar, 
that is, the calendar day, the 7-day week, the 
month of about 30 days, and the 12-month 
year. 

Why? Simply because a radical change in 
any of these time units would require a cor- 
responding change in the regulation of time 
in the social, economic, cultural, and religious 
life, customs and practices of a very large 
portion of the world’s people. A calendar 
reformer must seek to improve a calendar in 
a way that would better fit established cus- 
toms and not revolutionize them. 


CORNERSTONES OF OUR CALENDAR 


These four time units are the cornerstones 
of our calendar. They are very ancient and 
are used also almost universally in other 
diverse and important solar, lunar, and luni- 
solar calendars of the world, although in a 
diverse manner, They are fundamentally 
and substantially convenient and generally 
acceptable divisions of time. They need, 
however, to be simplified, by the correction 
of their defects. 

All past national and international efforts 
to make radical changes in one or another of 
tLese time units have failed. For example: 
An Official adoption of a 10-day week in one 
country has failed decisively nearly two cen- 
turies ago. An official adoption of a 5-day 
week in 1929 by another country has likewise 
failed. An organized international effort to 
obtain the worldwide adoption of a 13- 
month calendar in the twenties and thirties 
has failed. Another highly organized and 
prolonged international effort between the 
years 1930 and 1956 to obtain the adoption 
by governments of a basically good simplified 
calendar plan, but with the objectionable 
„blank day“ device of stabilizing our calendar 
by means of an annual interruption of the 
regular sequence of days of the week, has 
also falled repeatedly and decisively. 

WHAT CAN WE CHANGE? 


We can by a few minor adjustments of our 
calendar correct the two defects of our calen- 
dar; namely, first, the lack of fixity of our 
calendar, and second, the illogically un- 
equal number of days in our months. 

First. We can make our calendar fixed and 
perpetual: 

The Gregorian Calendar changes every year 
simply because the calendar year contains 1 
or 2 days over and above 52 complete weeks. 

In order to make our calendar fixed and 
perpetual, we need to make the basic calen- 
dar year contain exactly 52 weeks, or 364 
days. This will make every year identical in 
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structure with every other year. Every year 
will then always begins on Sunday and end 
on Saturday. 

There are two mathematical ways of mak- 
ing our calendar fixed and perpetual, with- 
out destroying its effectiveness as an accurate 
indicator of seasons. They are: the “blank 
day” method and the “leap week" method. 

Of the two, the “leap week” method is the 
simplest, most convenient way and best 
suited to meet the common calendarial needs 
of all in an acceptable manner. 

(a) The blank day“ methods: A “blank 
day” is a day not belonging to the week at 
all, which some reformers advocate as a 
means to make our calendar fixed and 
perpetual. 

Reformers wish to stabilize the Gregorian 
Calendar by stabilizing the basic calendar 
year of 52 weeks, or 364 days, in such a way 
that each date would be permanently at- 
tached to its own day of the week. Then, 
in order to prevent the new year from begin- 
ning on a different day of the week, they 
would consider the remaining 1 day as a 
“blank day” and place it at the end of Decem- 
ber. This day would not belong to the week 
at all, but would be removed al er from 
the regular order of weekdays. The “blank 
day” would be neither a Sunday, nor a 
Monday nor any other day of the week, but 
simply a holiday, altogether removed from 
the regular sequence of the 7-day week. 
In a leap year they would insert a second 
“blank day” at the end of June. In pro- 
moting this device, the reformers refer to 
this blank day as a world day, or world 
holiday, or yearend day, or midyear holiday. 

“BLANK DAY” INTERRUPTS ORDER OF WEEK 


Because the “blank day” of a world calen- 
dar would interrupt the regular order of the 
7-day week, once in ev year 
and twice every leap year, it would create 
chaos among countless people of the world. 

The blank day would be confusing, es- 
pecially to children and to illiterate adults. 
And because the lunar year and the luni- 
solar year of Moslems, Jews, Chinese and of 
many of the people of India does not coin- 
cide exactly with the proposed world cal- 
endar which would use the blank day de- 
vice, the blank day would occur on a dif- 
ferent date of these lunar and luni!-solar cal- 
endars with the advent of every new year. 
If we remember that about half of the 
world’s population is illiterate, we will more 
easily understand the constant difficulties 
the blank day would create in the use of 
their calendars, 

The blank day was found seriously objec- 
tionable to a number of civil and religious 
groups, and in Itself it is apt to create serious 
confusion. It is not therefore, 
that in the Constitution on the Sacred Lit- 
urgy, promulgated on December 4, 1963, the 
Second Vatican Council made a declaration 
(in the appendix) that: “the church has 
no objection only in the case of those systems 
which retain and safeguard a 7-day week 
with Sunday, without the introduction of 
any days outside the week, so that the suc- 
cession of weeks may be left intact, unless 
there is question of the most serious rea- 
sons.“ 

Although the Vatican Council did not use 
the expression “blank day” in its objection, 
nevertheless different words express their ob- 
jection to the blank day. 

EVIDENCE AGAINST BLANK DAY 


There is abundant evidence to indicate 
that the blank day principle cannot suc- 
ceed internationally. 

On October 7, 1954, the Secretary General 
of the United Nations sent a question- 
naire to governments, together with the 
world calendar proposal, which uses the 
blank day principle in stablizing the cal- 
endar. Only 5 governments of the 41 who 
had replied to the questionnaire have ex- 
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pressed themselves in favor of the plan. 
(The replies of the 41 governments who had 
responded to the questionnaire were pub- 
lished in a series of United Nations docu- 
ments numbered E/270, E/2701 Add. 1. E/ 
2701/Add.2, E/2701/Add.3, E/2812, E/2812/ 
Rev. I. Add. 1 and E/2812/Add.2.) 

(b) The leap-week method: The new cal- 
endar would contain 364 days, or 52 weeks 
exactly. This would at once make the cal- 
endar fixed and perpetual. 

A leap-week would then be added to the 
calendar once in every 5 or 6 years for the 
purpose of keeping the date of the March 
equinox within a narrow range. A leap year 
would thus have 371 days or 53 weeks exactly. 

This method would always preserve the 
regular 7-day sequence within the week 
without any interruption or exception. Such 
a calendar could truly be called a calendar 
of weeks. 


LEAP WEEK METHOD PERFECTS 7-DAY WEEK 


The leap week method not only preserves 
but perfects the 7-day week. The 7-day 
week is the most universally used and the 
most convenient compound division of calen- 
darial time there is. A calendar of complete 
weeks simplifies the entire calendar. 

This perfection of the seven-day week, in 
a carefully worked out plan in which the 
solar and seasonal character of our calendar 
would be preserved with sufficient and rea- 
sonable accuracy, would make the calendar 
more acceptable to followers of widely diver- 
gent calendars whether they be lunar, solar, 
or luni-solar. The reason is that the regular 
7-day week is the common point of re- 
conciliation between the diverse calendars of 
the world. 

A calendar of complete weeks in every year 
is the only simple method of stabilizing our 
calendar there is. 

Secondly: We can equalize the number of 
days in the months as nearly as possible. 

Because our calendar is solar and seasonal, 
and needs to keep in step with the solar year, 
which on the average has 365 days, 5 hours, 
48 minutes and 46 seconds, it is obviously 
impossible to divide our calendar into 12 
exactly equal months, 

Some haye sought to overcome this dif- 
culty partially by seeking to provide a calen- 
dar of 364 days in years, or 52 weeks, 
and then dividing the year into 13 equal 
month of 4 weeks each, and then would 
add an extra week once every 5 or 6 years 
to keep the year of the seasons in closer 
alinement with the calendar year. 

The 13-month calendar, although mathe- 
matically more perfect in some respects than 
the 12-month calendar, has not obtained 
sufficient support for adoption. When a 
questionnaire was sent out by the League 
of Nations to governments on the subject, 
and the replies came in, not one government 
has expressed itself in favor of the 13-month 
plan of reform. 

In the League of Nations report on the 
reform of the calendar, published at Geneva 
on August 17, 1926, which was submitted by 
the Special Committee of Enquiry, the fol- 
lowing statement was made: “Generally 
speaking, and considering only the intrinsic 
value of the last two groups, the 13-month 
system would seem to be of greater utility 
from the point of view of statistics and 
commerce, if the month, rather than the 
quarter, is to be taken as the unit of eco- 
nomic life. The 12-month system would be 
preferable in the other contingency. As 
regards the possibility of their practical ap- 
plication, the preliminary enquiry shows that 
the various governments are more favorable 
to the 12-month system, which would cause 
less disturbance to established customs. 
Most commercial tions seem to take 
the same view“ (p. 19 A. 33. 1926. VIII). 

NS TO CALENDAR REFORM HISTORY 

alendar reform tells us v 
plainly how tenaciously people cling to their 
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customs and to their ancient calendars with 
which their customs are interwoven. The 
12-month division of time goes back many 
centuries into the ancient past. The 12- 
month calendar of the Egyptians, for ex- 
ample, probably dates back to July 19, 4,236 
B.C. The Julian calendar is now more than 
2,000 years old. The national reformed cal- 
endar of India, the lunar calendars of China, 
of the Moslems, and of the Jews are 12-month 
calendars, A 13-month calendar would be a 
poor radical departure from the most firmly 
established customs and practices of the 
world's people. 

A 13-month calendar would go counter to 
the Koran which the Moslems (who number 
400 million in the world) use as their sacred 
book. Mohammed proclaimed through a 
verse in the Koran: “12 months is the num- 
ber of months ordained by God, according 
to God's book.” 

Clearly, the 12-month calendar needs to be 
retained, and perfected. Abundant evidence 
indicates that the 13-month calendar has 
very little or no chance of being successfully 
adopted by the governments of the world. 


KEEP THE 12-MONTH DIVISION 


The best we can do then is to keep the 12- 
month division of the year, and then modify 
the month lengths as accurately and as con- 
veniently as possible in accord with the de- 
mands of convention and of astronomy. 

The best we can do then is to assign 30 
days to some months and 31 days to other 
months, in accord with the duration of the 
seasons of the year. The distribution of the 
30 and 31 days in the calendar must be 
made in such a way that the calendar would 
become a convenient indicator of the sea- 
sons. 

We respectfully present the foregoing 
principles for your consideration. And we 
believe that a careful adherence to these 
principles will give us a simplified, fixed and 
perpetual calendar, which will be equitable, 
accurate, convenient and acceptable to all. 

In part two we will present the equitable 
calendar plan to you. We believe that the 
equitable calendar plan is a realistic answer 
to the call: “Let us simplify our calendar.” 


This Nation Under God 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 
HON. ALEXANDER PIRNIE 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, January 25, 1965 


Mr. PIRNIE. Mr. Speaker, there has 
come to my attention a very stirring ser- 
mon entitled “This Nation Under God,” 
recently delivered by my good friend and 
former pastor, Dr. Ray H. Kiely, of West- 
minster Church, Buffalo, N.Y. 

We in Government are mindful of the 
need for divine guidance if our Nation is 
to survive and continue to serve the 
proper goals of freemen. This recogni- 
tion finds expression in our State papers 
and opening prayer, our motto, and our 
pledge of allegiance. We wish our Na- 
tion to travel the road of justice and 
freedom and to be acceptable in His 
sight, but sometimes we neglect to carry 
out these convictions in our daily lives. 
Dr. Kiely makes it clear that faith with- 
out deeds is not enough. He calls upon 
the living church to inspire, and for the 
people to respond. I commend his 
sermon to my colleagues, believing that 
it has spiritual significance in our time. 
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The inspiring sermon follows: 
‘Tuts Nation UNDER Gop 
(A sermon preached by Dr. Ray H. Kiely cn 

October 25, 1964, at Westminster Church, 

Buffalo, N-Y.) 

Psalm 33: 12; “Blessed is that nation whose 
God is the Lord.” 

Revelation 21:1, 5: “And I saw a new 
heaven and a new earth, he that sat upon 
the throne said, ‘behold I make all things 
new." 

The decisive battle in the War Between 
the States took place at Gettysburg, Pa.. on 
July 3, 1863. There 70,000 Confederate and 
93,000 Union soldiers took part in that fierce 
struggle. By the time Lee withdrew his 
troops a total of 51,000 men had fallen. 

On November 19 of that year ceremonies 
were held on that site to set apart a portion 
of the battlefield as a national cemetery, 
honoring both men of the blue and of the 
gray who had given their lives in the bloody 
Battle of Gettysburg. On the train trip 
President Lincoln penned a brief speech for 
that historic occasion. Newspapers reporting 
the event in some instances severely criti- 
cized Lincoln for what they thought was a 
totally inadequate attempt at speechmaking 
for such an event. Yet history has honored 
Abraham Lincoln for his Gettysburg Ad- 
dress. Only 10 sentences or 267 words in 
length his address is generally considered 
the finest speech ever delivered by an Ameri- 
can. Picture the war still raging, the situa- 
tion of a nation divided against itself, the 
battlefield where so many sons, husbands, 
and fathers had fallen, and hear again his 
words: 

“Four score and seven years ago our 
fathers brought forth on this continent 4 
new nation conceived in liberty, and dedi- 
cated to the proposition that all men are 
created equal. Now we are ed in 8 
great civil war, testing whether that nation, 
or any nation so conceived and so dedicated. 
can long endure, 

"We are met on a great battlefield of that 
war, We have come to dedicate a portion 
that field as a final resting place for those 
who gave their lives that that nation might 
live. It is altogether fitting and proper that 
we should do this. But in a larger sense We 
cannot dedicate, we cannot consecrate, we 
cannot hallow this ground. The brave men, 
living and dead, who struggled here have 
consecrated it far above our poor power to 
add or detract. The world will little note. 
nor long remember, what we say here but it 
can never forget what they did here. It is 
for us, the living, rather to be dedicated 
here to unfinished work which they wh? 
fought here have thus far so nobly advanced. 
It is rather for us to be here dedicated to the 
great task remaining before us—that from 
these honored dead we take increased devo- 
tion to that cause for which they gave thelr 
last full measure of devotion—that we here 
highly resolve that these dead shall not have 
died in vain—that this nation, under God. 
shall have a new birth of freedom, and that 
this government of the people, by the peo- 
ple, for the people, shall not perish from the 
earth,” 

These time-honored words are not merely 
stirring rhetoric. Here are well-stated prin- 
ciples which point us back to that concept 
of government to which Americans have 
pledged themselves. In order that we might 
always remember a phrase was taken from 
the Gettysburg Address and, through act 
Congress in 1954 incorporated in our pledge 
of allegiance to the flag. Since that time, in 
saluting the flag, we have said, "I pledge alle- 
giance to the flag of the United States of 
America and to the republic for which it 
stands. One nation, under God, indivisible, 
with liberty and justice for all.“ In the 
last 10 years many of us have stumbled over 
the inclusion of those two words—and per- 
chance still do. After all, is it quite that 
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important? Is it necessary that it be stressed 
for us that this is "a nation under God?” 
1 

Without any hesitation at all I would 
reply, “Yes, it is important, that important.” 

To coin high-sounding phrases is one 
thing—to be able to clearly understand what 
they imply may be quite another. But our 
forefathers knew what they were doing and 
why they were doing it—when they founded 
this Nation “under God.“ 

Here was a dream which God had at- 
tempted to give over and over again to the 
children of Israel. They were called to be- 
come “a holy nation" whose God was the 
Lord because their law was His. Through 
Moses and the prophets God tried to lead 
Israel into truly becoming a nation under 
God. But repeatediy Israel rejected God 
and flouted His laws. 

But that dream which the early Jews 
rejected became the dream of our forebears 
While they were still on the other side of 
the Atlantic. You may recall the inspired 
painting by Weir entitled “The Embarkation 
of the Pilgrims’ which hangs in the rotunda 
of our Nation’s Capitol. There the Pilgrims 
are shown assembled on the deck of the 
Speedwell, the sister ship of the Mayflower, 
at the moment of their departure from 
Southampton. They are not cheering and 
shouting farewells. They are not demon- 
strating with confetti and firecrackers. 
Rather they are gathered for the reading of 
the Bible and the benediction of prayer. 
At the very center of the painting is Wil- 
liam Brewster with a great open Bible on his 
lap. To the right center is one of the 
Pilgrim Fathers lifting up his heart in peti- 
tion to the only wise God into whose hands 
they are all committing the destiny of their 
lives. 

It was not alone the chart and compass 
for the journey which came from God—the 
chart and compass for the life they were to 
live as a new nation was likewise from Him. 

In the hold of the Mayflower some months 
later the torchbearers of freedom bound 
themselves through what has become known 
as the Mayflower Compact. “In the name of 
God, Amen. We whose names are written, 
having undertaken for the glory of God and 
the advancement of the Christian faith—do 
solemnly and mutually in the presence of 
God and one another covenant and combine 
ourselves into a civil body politic.” This doc- 
ument established no executive, judicial, or 
legislative bodies—but it did go om to state 
clearly that this was to be a “nation under 
God.“ 

Later came the New England Confedera- 
tion which contained this statement of pur- 
pose, “all came to this part of America with 
one and the same purpose: to advance the 
Kingdom of our Lord Jesus Christ and to 
enjoy the gospel of purity and peace.” 

My friends, this is the rock from which we 
have all been hewn. By countless other ref- 
erences it would be easy further to estab- 
lish that which was obvious from the begin- 
ning: Le, that this was a nation established 
to stand “under the rule of God.“ 

1 

What has happened to this concept as the 
years have advanced? 

In all honesty we must admit that though 
we have talked a good case—though we have 
officially put God over this country in our al- 
legiance to the flag, though our prayers have 
been regular and feryent in legislative halls, 
we have all largely forgotten that that which 
took place on these shores was to be an ex- 
Periment in government under God. We in- 
tended to discover for ourselves just how for- 
tunate would be that nation which had made 
the God its Lord. 

Prof. Arnold Toynbee in his “Study of His- 
tory” has noted the rise and fall of 14 dif- 
ferent civilizations and hints that ours shows 
Some signs of decay. Recently the reasons 
lor the fall of the Roman Empire were re- 
analyzed. The three findings were these: 
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1. The undermining of the dignity and 
sanctity of the home, which is the basis of 
human society. 

2. The mad craze for pleasure, sports be- 
coming each year more exciting, more brutal, 
more immoral. 

3, The decay of religion: Faith fading into 
mere form, losing touch with life, losing 
power to guide the people. 

And then the author goes on to make this 
comment; In the light of the above the oft- 
heard warning that ‘history repeats itself’ 
has an ominous meaning. The average age 
of the world’s civilizations has been 200 
years. In 12 years the United States will be 
200 years old.“ 

All this by way of saying that in spite of 
our fond beginning, our spiritually centered 
national anthem and hymns, in spite of the 
slogan against which we press our finger 
every day of our life “In God we trust” the 
evidence is against us when it comes to 
proving that we take very seriously the soy- 
ereign rule of God over our lives and over 
our Nation, 

When 43 percent of our major crimes are 
committed by youth under 18 years of age, 
when we spend $67 million a day for crime, 
how glibbly can we repeat the words “One 
nation under God”? When there is so much 
inhumanity to man—so much inequality of 
opportunity—what do we mean when we say 
“one nation, under God, with liberty and 
justice for all"? (And neither of these faults 
can be blamed on one or other of the political 
parties. All of us are indicted by these con- 
ditions. We must bear a part of the social 
guilt.) Now is it reassuring or disquieting to 
recall that “blessed (only) is that nation 
whose God is the Lord.” 

m 


Clearly “a nation under God" is some- 
thing to be strived for—not something al- 
ready achieved. 

I am so convinced that only that na- 
tion which takes seriously the sovereignty 
of God will be blessed, that I fear for our 
Nation. 

This is something to keep seriously and 
thoughtfully before us as we prepare to vote 
in the next few days. It is possible to so 
vote that increasingly less this is a na- 
tion “under God.” 

But the polls is only one place, and one 
of the less important of the places where 
this must come alive, if we are yet to be 
true to the dream of our forefathers. 

If it doesn't happen in the homes, it will 
not happen anywhere, that we become a 
people of God, and thus a nation under God. 
Where there are attitudes and acts of hatred 
on the part of the children this only re- 
fiects hatred copied from parents. It has 
been said that there is and has been for 
some time anarchy in the home—as chil- 
dren have defied their parents—but 
the anarchy suggests that there was a prior 
anarchy as the parents turned on God. 
“Tf the foundations be destroyed, the right- 
eous, what has he been doing?” The law, 
the law of loye as well as the law of the 
Ten Commandments, must be written upon 
the hearts of the children by the parents. 
Reverence, submission, obedience to God 
must be taught and caught in the home, 
else it will never come by any means. Here 
is at least part of the way that a nation 
becomes “a nation under God.” > 

But there is another half to this picture, 
If and when this becomes a nation under 
God, it will be because of government which 
accepts God as its judge. 

There was a few years ago some surprise 
expressed concerning the Presbyterian 
Church not fighting to maintain prayers in 
the school system, The reason was to be 
found in that the church was involved in 
re-thinking what consistency demanded if we 
were to adhere to the age-old stand of sepa- 
ration of church and state. And that be- 
came of great importance when it was rec- 
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ognized that if the church were to be free 
to be the conscience of the Nation it had to 
remain separate and unentangled. The 
church of Jesus Christ must ever be free— 
free to carry on its prophetic role of calling 
the Nation to righteousness, to truth, and to 
justice under God, 

Do you recall those splendid words of in- 
sight about our land which highlight the 
role the church has in helping bring this 
dream to realization? 

"I sought the greatness of America. I 
sought the greatness of America in her 
ample rivers and great harbors. It was not 
there. I sought the greatness of America in 
her fertile fields and boundless forests. It 
was not there. I sought the greatness of 
America in her matchless Constitution and 
her dedicated Congress. It was not there. 
It was not until I entered the churches of 
America and found her pulpits aflame with 
righteousness that I understood the great- 
ness of America.” 

Let the pulpits of the land be still—in all 
save personal matters of faith and morality? 
But some would have it so. Our great na- 
tional moments have been those in which 
the pulpits of our land have faithfully and 
fervently spoken out—calling for righteous- 
ness, truth, and justice—and the people of 
the pew have faithfully and fervently 
responded. 


Civil Rights 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. LEONARD FARBSTEIN 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, January 26, 1965 


Mr. FARBSTEIN. Mr. Speaker, it af- 
fords me great pleasure to advise this 
body that a number of Democratic or- 
ganizations in my district have adopted 
the town of Starksville, Miss., and are 
seeking to raise funds, food, and clothing 
for this Negro community. In this con- 
nection I issued a statement lauding 
these organizations for their efforts as 
an “inspiring demonstration of that 
unity of Negro and white which will in- 
sure full civil rights for all Americans, 
regardless of race, creed, or color.” 

Following is my full statement: 

I was very pleased to learn of the action of 
@ number of Democratic clubs in the upper 
end of my district in adopting the town of 
Starksville, Miss., and their current cam- 
paign to raise funds, food, and clothing for 
this community. It is an inspiring demon- 
stration of that unity of Negro and white 
which will insure full civil rights for all 
Americans regardless of race, color, or creed. 

The complete support of full civil rights 
for all, by the National Convention of the 
Democratic Party and the total and unequiv- 
ocal campaign of President Lyndon B. John- 
son and Vice President Hubert H. Humphrey 
for civil rights, made this issue the over- 
riding one of the 1964 campaign. 

The overwhelming victory of President 
Johnson and Vice President Humphrey was 
in every real sense a true consensus of the 
desire and the determination of the Ameri- 
can people to wipe out and end discrimina- 
tion now and in this day. 

Now all Americans must, as good citizens, 
work together and on every level to imple- 
ment and assist in carrying out the clear 
mandate of the Nation. ; 

I hope that this striking example of co- 
operation will stimulate other communities 
to similar action. I do not think it is too 
much to ask the remaining pockets of resist- 
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ance to the will of the Nation to accept the 
Inevitable. I trust that from here on all our 
people will move forward to a better and a 
stronger America. 


Veterans of Foreign Wars 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. WILLIAM S. MOORHEAD 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, January 26, 1965 


Mr. MOORHEAD. Mr. Speaker, the 
year 1964 marked the 50th anniversary 
of the amalgamation of several vet- 
eran's organizations which met in Pitts- 
burgh, Pa., at the Schenley Hotel, Sep- 
tember 14-16, 1914, and formally orga- 
nized the present national organization, 
Veterans of Foreign Wars of the United 
States. The Allegheny County Council 
and district 29 of the VFW held com- 
memorative services on the anniversary 
date of this fine, patriotic organization— 
an organization which plays such a vital 
role in our daily life in preserving and 
promulgating American ideals. 

In the commemorative services Sep- 
tember 13 tribute was paid to Mrs, Mar- 
garet Armstrong, first president of the 
Ladies Auxiliary to the VFW, who is 
buried in Allegheny Cemetery, Pitts- 
burgh. Services were held last Septem- 
ber 14 honoring the founders of VFW 
at the county courthouse, Pittsburgh, 
with the following taking part: Joseph 
A. Borkowski, Allegheny County com- 
mander; Ed Evans, commander of dis- 
trict 29; Mrs, Edna Sheriff, president of 
ladies auxiliary; Mrs. Florence Marion, 
president of 29th district auxiliary; Cas- 
tle Shannon Post 5012th Firing Squad 
under command of Alex Stefko; Chap- 
lains Leslie Carlyle} John C. Waters 
Post No. 46 and A. C. Smith; Oscar 
Schmidt, bugler; Edna Tepsic, past pres- 
ident of ladies auxiliary, Department of 
Pennsylvania; past department of Penn- 
sylvania commanders William P. Tepsic 
and George Hartman; and John H. 
Boehmer, past county council com- 
mander. 

Mr. Speaker, I should like to include in 
my remarks at this point a “Brief His- 
tory of the VFW” by Commander Bor- 
kowski, 

The article follows: 

Brier HISTORY OF VETERANS OF FOREIGN WARS 
OF THE UNITED STATES 

(Joseph A. Borkowski, chairman, American- 

ism Committee, Allegheny County Council 

VFW) 

The month of September marked the 50th 
anniversary of the Veterans of Foreign Wars 
of the United States, a national veterans’ or- 
ganization which came into existence 
through amalgamation of several veterans’ 
organizations at a Pittsburgh meeting held 
on September 14-17, 1914, at Schenley Hotel, 
Oakland. 

Prior to the national amalgamation meet- 
ing, there were several sizable veterans’ 


their right to organize and to seek hospital 
care for the returned disabled and needy vet- 
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erans and compensation for veteran’s widow 
and orphans. With time, it became evident 
that unless there was one veteran organiza- 
tion on national basis, the possibility of 
securing favorable veterans’ legislation was 
remote. 

A special convention in 1909 was called to 
the city of Pittsburgh for the purpose of 
consolidation of existing veterans’ organiza- 
tions, viz, the Army of Philippines, American 
Veterans of Foreign Service, and others, but 
no definite results were obtained. 

The groups met again in Denver, Colo., in 
1913 at the invitation of Gus Hartung, of 
Stewart Post, No.1. Again consolidation was 
stalemated over selection of a name. The 
matter was referred for referendum, and the 
groups were tentatively combined under 
leadership of Rive W. Means, Denver attor- 
ney, who later was to become U.S. Senator 
from Colorado. 

Dissatisfaction followed. It took men like 
General Hale founder of Foreign Service to 
point out the advantages to all the veterans 
concerned. The dissenters even went to 
the extent of electing their own commander 
in chief. 

However, when the referendum was taken, 
31 posts with 493 votes favored amalgamation 
and against it were only 7 posts with 85 
votes. With this sustaining assurance, an- 
other meeting at Philadelphia and the way 
was cleared for amalgamation of western and 
eastern groups under a new name of “Veter- 
ans of Foreign Wars.” This was done by 
creating a new society and also empowering 
the new group to unite “with a similar body 
at a future time.” The western groups and 
others still remained aloof until on April 15, 
1914, when favorable reaction started to 
snowball for consolidation. 


VEW HISTORICAL DATA——-SYNOPSIS OF ENCAMP- 
MENT ELECTIONS AND COMMANDERS IN CHIEF 


1. American Veterans of Foreign Service, 
organized as a national body in Columbus, 
Ohio, September 23, 1899. Chartered by the 
State of Ohio, October 11, 1899. Elected J. 
C. Putnam as commander in chief. 

2. Colorado Society Army of the Philip- 
pines, organized at Denver, Colo., November 
1899. Gen. Irving Hale, organizer. Became 
national society Army of the Philippines on 
August 13, 1900. 

3. Phflippine War Veterans, organized at 
Altoona, Pa., July 7, 1901. H. O. Kelley, or- 
ganizer, In July 1902, reorganized with C. 
O. Knoghton as president. 

4. Philippine War Veterans, organized at 
Pittsburgh, Pa., October 13, 1901, G. H. Smith 
being elected commander. On April 27, 1902, 
reorganized as Foreign Service Veterans with 
Jacques La Belle as commander. William A. 
Wein, commander, May 26, 1903. 

5. American Veterans of the Philippine and 
China Wars, organized at Philadelphia, Pa., 
June 24, 1902, by Capt. Robert S. Hansbury. 

Numbers 3, 4, and 5 above met together 
September 10-12, 1903, at Altoona, Pa., and 
formed the American Veterans of Foreign 
Service. In September 1905 the original 
American Veterans of Foreign Service, formed 
September 23, 1899, and this later one, 
formed September 1903, united and formed 
& society of the same name which in August 
1913 at Denver, united with the Army of the 
Philippines under the temporary name of 
Army of the Philippines, Cuba, and Puerto 
Rico, the name being changed during the 
year to Veterans of Foreign Wars. 

In November 1913 several posts in New 
Jersey and Pennsylvania, refusing to recog- 
nize the amalgamation in Denver during 
September preceding, met as American Veter- 
ans of Foreign Service and elected George F. 
Lumb as commander. Other nonaffiliated 
posts, but which were ready to afiliate, 
elected Ben Nowell as commander and he 
held the posts in line until amalgamation 
could be effected. 

In March 1914 a few posts from New Jersey 
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and Pennsylvania met in Philadelphia under 
the guidance of Capt. Robert G. Woodside 
and formed a group called Veterans of For- 
eign Wars with the specific understanding 
that they would unite with the amalgamated 
bodies at the earliest opportunity possible. 
This was accomplished in September at the 
Pittsburgh encampment. Capt. Robert G. 
Woodside was elected commander of this 
temporary society. 

To formalize all prior activities which were 
directed toward consolidation of all con- 
temporary veterans organizations an en- 
campment was called for at Schenley Hotel, 
Pittsburgh, Pa. 

Attorney Rice W. Means of Denver and 
commander in chief of American Veterans of 
Foreign Service issued the call in February 
1914 and asked all veterans groups to join 
stating in part: “There must arise an organ- 
ization which will embody the true patriotic 
sentiments of this Nation. It must be 80 
broad in its provisions for eligibility to in- 
clude every man who has served or who in 
the future will serve in the United States 18 
engaged.” 

THE ENCAMPMENT COMMITTEE 


The Pittsburgh encampment committee of 
1914 which was Maj. Robert G. Woodside, Dr. 
George Metzger, H. O. Kelley, former com- 
manders of American Veterans of Foreign 
Service, and William E. Ralston, and Col. 
Thomas S. Crago. 

It was the first encampment of veterans 
of then who participated in foreign wars of 
the United States and also included dele- 
gations from territories and possessions of 
the United States. 

Among those was noted Engineer Col. 
George W. Goethals, the builder of the 
Panama Canal, representing the Panama 
Canal post. 

There were 250 registered delegates. Dele- 
gates from every State in the Union besides 
Cuba, Puerto Rico, Panama, and Philippines 
will be in Pittsburgh for the encampment 
representing over 100 posts and representing 
some 30,000 members. 

Allegheny County had four posts, three 
being in Pittsburgh and one in McKeesport, 
yiz; Wiliam McKinley, Sergeant Carney, 
Malate, Ward. 

THE NATIONAL LADIES AUXILIARY 


A very interesting and significant item ap- 
peared in the local newspaper which in part 
stated that the Allegheny County posts, viz: 
William McKinley, Sergeant Carney, Malate. 
and Ward are now forming auxiliaries and 
that the headquarters are at Schenley Ho- 
tel. It also added under dateline of Sep- 
tember 15, 1914, that "There are about 50 
women present at the opening session, The 
organization of a woman's auxiliary is being 
discussed.” The ladies yesterday took the 
initial steps In the organization of a n3- 
tional Ladies’ Auxiliary of the Veterans of 
Foreign Wars which they expect to have ac- 
complished before the adjournment of the 
convention. Mrs. Rice W. Means was elected 
temporary chairman and Mrs, George Arm- 
strong, of Pittsburgh, temporary secretary 
of the ladies’ organization, at a meeting at- 
tended by about 50 ladies at the Schenley 
Hotel during the afternoon. 

Reports will be made this afternoon by 
the committee on credentials, composed of 
Mrs. e Geis and Mrs. Fred Oglesby, of 
Pittsburgh, and Mrs. J. H. Kolber, of Albany, 
N. T.; the committee on constitution and by- 
laws, composed of Mrs, Joseph Brice, M's. 
William Ralson, of Pittsburgh, and Mrs 
John Jepson and Mrs, Gus E. Hartung, both 
of Denver. Itisexpected that permanent ofl- 
cers will be elected and the organization 
completed this afternoon. There are already 
many local auxiliaries, one of which. 
known as the Ida McKinley Auxiliary, was 
formed in Pittsburgh 4 months ago, but not 
an attempt has heretofore been made to band 
them together. 
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THE FIRST ELECTED OFFICERS OF THE NATIONAL 
LADIES’ AUXILIARY 

The National Ladies Auxillary to the 
VFW met in the Hotel Schenley and elected 
the following officers: Mrs. George Arm- 
strong, Pittsburgh, national president; Mrs. 
William F, Hern, Sr., St. Paul, national vice 
president; Mrs. Jacob H. Kobler, Albany, N.Y. 
junior national vice president; Mrs. George H. 
Geis, Pittsburgh, national treasurer. 

Mrs. George Armstrong, the first president 
of national suxiliary died in 1947 and is 
buried in Allegheny Cemetery, section 43, lot 
95, Pittsburgh, Pa. 

THE HISTORICAL PREAMBLE 
CONSTITUTION 

If there is any doubt as to the place and 
time of the formal founding of the VFW 
there is not better evidence than that of the 
word content in the preamble of the VFW 
constitution: 


OF VFW 


“CONSTITUTION 

“Adopted at Pittsburgh, Pa., September 15- 
16, 1914. 

“Preamble 

We, officers, and enlisted men, and honor- 
ably discharged officers and enlisted men of 
the Army, Navy and Marine Corps of the 
United States of America, do unite to estab- 
lish a permanent organization which shall 
be known as Veterans of Foreign Wars of the 
United States.” 

This, the Veterans of Foreign Wars of the 
United States of America, was organized by 
the amalgamation of the Army of the Phil- 
ippines, American Veterans of Foreign Sery- 
ice and the Army of the Philippines, Cuba, 
and Puerto Rico, on September 14-17, 1914, 
at Pittsburgh, Pa. 

Therefore the first national officers of amal- 
gamated Veterans of Foreign Wars of the 
United States were: 

Thomas S. Crago of Waynesburg, Pa., na- 
tional commander; William K. Harvey of San 
Francisco, senior vice commander; Alfred V. 
Kennedy of Albany, N.Y. Junior vice com- 
mander; Rev. Samuel J. Smith, national 
chaplain; Frank H. Husted, Philadelphia, Pa., 
surgeon general; Chester O. Dunlap, Pitts- 
burgh, quartermaster general; William E. 
Ralson, Pittsburgh, Judge advocate. 


A national insignia was adopted and the 


pendant, a Maltese cross used at the Pitts- 
burgh encampment became part of the deco- 
rations, 
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Sir Winston Churchill 
SPEECH 


or 


HON. JAMES C. CORMAN 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, January 25, 1965 


Mr. CORMAN. Mr. Speaker, freedom- 
loving people the world over today mourn 
the death of Sir Winston Churchill. The 
great warrior is stilled. The final battle 
is over. = 

But the tears in our eyes and the grief 
in our hearts are not so much for Sir 
Winston, himself, who lived a rich, full 
life and tasted the fruits of honor and 
glory and the respect and admiration of 
his fellow man. 

No, I think we mourn for ourselves, 
for we have lost a valiant and farsighted 
man, We have lost a statesman and a 
patriot who rallied an entire country to 
the cause of liberty, giving it the forti- 
tude and courage to withstand the forces 
of oppression and tyranny which besieged 
it. We have witnessed the passing of a 
leader who helped inspire an alliance of 
nations to turn back the enemy so that 
freedom might prevail. We have lost a 
great orator and writer who gave the 
English language new eloquence. In- 
deed, we mourn for ourselves because we 
have lost one of the great men of our 
time. 

Yet, we cannot really mourn for our 
children who will never know him as we 
did. We cannot grieve for them because 
they are the richer because Sir Winston 
lived. They are the heirs of the liberty 
into which he breathed new life and the 
heirs of the freedom he fought so stead- 
fastly to perpetuate. 


CHANGE OF RESIDENCE 


Senators, Representatives, and Delegates 
who have changed their residences will please 
give information thereof to the Government 
Printing Office, that their addresses may be 
correctly given in the RECORD, 


January 26,1965 
LAWS RELATIVE TO THE PRINTING OF 
DOCUMENTS 


Either House may order the printing of a 
document not already provided for by law, 
but only when the same shall be accompa- 
nied by an estimate from the Public Printer 
as to the probable cost thereof. Any execu- 
tive department, bureau, board or independ- 
ent office of the Government submitting re- 
ports or documents in response to inquiries 
from Congress shall submit therewith an 
estimate of the probable cost of printing the 
usual number, Nothing in this section re- 
lating to estimates shall apply to reports or 
documents not exceeding 50 pages (U.S. 
Code, title 44, sec. 140, p. 1938). 

Resolutions for printing extra copies, when 
presented to either House, shall be referred 
immediately to the Committee on House 
Administration of the House of Representa- 
tives or the Committee on Rules and Admin- 
istration of the Senate, who, in making their 
report, shall give the probable cost of the 
proposed printing upon the estimate of the 
Public Printer, and no extra copies shall be 
printed before such committee has reported 
(U.S. Code, title 44, sec. 133, p. 1937). 


PRINTING OF CONGRESSIONAL RECORD 
EXTRACTS 


It shall be lawful for the Public Printer 
to print and deliver upon the order of any 
Senator, Representative, or Delegate, extracts 
from the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD, the person 
ordering the same paying the cost thereof 
(U.S. Code, title 44, sec. 185, p. 1942). 


CONGRESSIONAL DIRECTORY 

The Public Printer, under the direction of 
the Joint Committee on Printing, may print 
for sale, at a price sufficient to reimburse the 
expenses of such printing, the current Con- 
gressional Directory. No sale shall be made 
on credit (U.S, Code, title 44, sec. 150, p. 
1939). 


RECORD OFFICE AT THE CAPITOL 


An office for the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD, 
with Mr. Raymond F. Noyes in charge, is lo- 
cated in room H-112, House wing, where or- 
ders will be received for subscriptions to the 
Recorp at $1.50 per month or for single 
copies at 1 cent for eight pages (minimum 
charge of 3 cents). Also, orders from Mem- 
bers of Congress to purchase reprints from 
the Recorp should be processed through this 
office, 


Excise Tax Repeal Bill Introduced First 
Day of Congress, January 4, 1965— 
The Number Is H.R. 7—Vigorous 
Efforts Will Be Made for Its Passage 
as Disclosed in the Speech Made in 
San Francisco Last Fall 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. WRIGHT PATMAN 


OF TEXAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, January 26, 1965 


Mr. PATMAN. Mr. Speaker, I am 
inserting herewith a report of the speech 
made by me before the National Associa- 
tion of Retail Druggists in October of 
1964. The subject discussed has been de- 
layed so long that I have personally 
promised to do everything that can be 
done under parliamentary rules to get 
the bill enacted into law. 

The statement made at San Francisco 
is as follows: 


EXCISE Taxes Must Go—ConcressMAn To IN- 
TRODUCE Excise Tax REPEAL BILL WHEN 
CONGRESS CONVENES 


(By WRIGHT PATMAN, Representative in Con- 
gress from Texas) 

The time has come for repeal of the re- 
tallers excise taxes on a number of items 
widely used by consumers. There has been 
talk about it for a long time, but the present 
opportunity and occasion calls for action. 
There is no reason for further delay. 

With that in mind, I am introducing a bill 
to repeal these retallers excise taxes. Spe- 
cifically, the bill will exempt toflet prepara- 
tions, jewelry and related items, ladies’ hand- 
bags, luggage and furs and fur trimmed coats. 

t ad valorem tax rate on these 
Items is 10 percent; they have been subjected 
to this “luxury” tax for over 20 years. 
It was first imposed in 1943 as an emergency 
wartime measure. After the war, the tax 
was retained as a restraint against inflation- 
ary pressures warranted by the tremendous 
bulldup of consumer purchasing power dur- 
ing the war. During this time, and in fact 
up until 1954, all of these items Included 
in my bill were taxed at a 20-percent rate. 
Finally, in 1954, the Congress reduced the 
rate on these items to 10 percent. 

There was no justification, in my opinion, 
for continuing these taxes after 1949. The 
fact is that a wartime emergency tax measure 
gained enough momentum to stay on and on 
long after its reason for being had ceased. 
And the result has been an unequitable bur- 
den for consumers—particularly the ladies. 
I don't see how anyone can argue that ladies’ 
handbags are a luxury, or for that matter 
cosmetics, in this day and age. My bill would 
abolish the Federal excise tax on these items 
entirely and it would do it effective January 
1. There is no reason for deferring the ef- 
fective date. As a matter of fact, to do so 
would merely result in postponement of 
purchases, with resulting problems for re- 
tailers. 
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But it must be stressed that prompt action 
is needed not only by the Congress but by 
the voters throughout the country who are 
so much in favor of this tax repeal, Since 
the measure is long overdue, there is no 
reason, as I see it, why it cannot be put 
through in the first 90 days of the Congress. 
That is why I have prepared this bill for in- 
troduction at the very beginning of the Con- 
gress. 

But the bill will not breeze through with- 
out support from the people who favor it, 
and that is why retail druggists who are so 
vitally concerned, as well as the other re- 
tallers, and the consumer groups, too, of 
course, who are affected, must make their 
views known early and see how important 
it is that this legislation is brought to the 
attention of the public. 

Removing these Federal taxes will save 
consumers about $550 million a year. This 
will, of course, stimulate consumer purchas- 
ing power and will contribute to higher busi- 
ness activity and employment. 

At this point, a word is in order about the 
general economic situation. We hear a lot of 
talk these days about inflation, and in some 
banking circles it has been suggested that a 
general increase in interest rates will be 
needed. To my mind, this would be a ter- 
rible mistake. Raising interest rates slows 
down the entire economy and could bring 
ona recession. That is what happened three 
times during the last Republican adminis- 
tration. To raise interest rates because of 
the fear that some prices may rise (1 might 
add a fear that hasn't really shown itself to 
be warranted by the evidence) is like trying 
to kill a mosquito with a sledge hammer. 

Our present high level of economic actiy- 
ity, which we all want to continue, will re- 
quire some additional stimulus in 1965, 
according to many competent economic ana- 
lysts. The reduction occasioned by this 
excise removal will help to provide some 
stimulus. By itself, it will not produce a 
major spurt in consumption, but it will defi- 
nitely provide a lift in demand for these 
items that will be removed from the tax, and 
it will reverberate down through the retailler, 
the wholesaler, and the producer, with a 
healthy effect on the economy. 


ADMINISTRATION STUDYING REPEAL 


It well may be that removal of other ex- 
cises is warranted, and I am happy that the 
administration is studying the question at 
the moment. But there is absolutely no 
doubt that the excises removed by my bill 
are long overdue. They have been 15 years 
overdue, and the time for action is January 
and February of 1965. To delay would be to 
run the risk of getting caught up in the 
whole range of legislative activity and lose 
momentum. 

Taxes are necessary for national defense, 
for the maintenance of law and order, for 
provision of the many services to business, 
agricultural, labor, and consumer groups re- 
quired by this complex society in which we 
live. But taxes in a democracy should be 
fair and based on the ability to pay. Taxes 
on consumers, particularly when they fall 
heavily on one group such as the American 
women and where they are levied on items 
that are widely necessary for comfort and 
convenience, are in violation of both of these 
principles. This fact makes the case for 
immediate action a very strong one. 


A humorist once defined the retail drug- 
store as the “poor man’s country club.” 
Like most Jokes this is somewhat exaggerated 
but there is no doubt that the retail druggist 
is as close to the American consumer as any- 
one is. You provide him with some of his 
fundamental needs and you see him often. 
It is your members who uaderstand thor- 
oughly the stagnating effect of excise taxes. 
You are in a position to bring home these 
facts to the consumer and to enlist his 
sympathy and enthusiasm in what is really 
a common objective. As a sponsor of the 
excise tax removal I look to your organiza- 
tion for the kind of support that you have 
always given me. 

(In his address to National Association of 
Retail Druggist members attending the Oc- 
tober annual convention in San Francisco, 
Mr. Para reviewed the efforts that had 
been made in various sessions of Congress to 
effect repeal of the excise taxes which were 
assessed during World War II, and continued 
in effect after the war emergencies were 
ended. 

(He suggested that a maximum effort by 
consumers and retailers would be helpful in 
repealing such taxes. Contacting Repre- 
sentatives in Congress before the opening 
of Congress in January 1965 is needed to 
assure passage of repeal measures, he said. 
Also, in his convention address, Representa- 
tive PATMAN warned that other tax measures 
were being considered in top level business 
quarters, He cited several of these pro- 
posals.) 

The U.S. Chamber of Commerce is on rec- 
ord for a general sales tax at either the re- 
tall or manufacturing level. The members 
of course, are split on it, but in the Wash- 
ington office they are working for it. 

The National Association of Manufacturers 
are for it. They prefer to call it a broad- 
based excise tax instead of a sales tax, which, 
of course, is the same thing. 

Then the American Retail Federation is 
interested, debating it internally trying tO 
decide whether to change from a previous 
policy of allout opposition. They seem to be 
on the fence about it, and very likely will 
come over on the side of the sales tax. I hope 
they don't, but it looks like they are 
to get them, and they are considering it. 

The National Retall Merchants Associa- 
tion is sounding out department store mem- 
bers about whether or not they should have 
a general sales tax and whether it should be 
at the retail or manufacturers’ level, an 
many other trade groups are doing the same 
thing. 

The No, 1 objective of the National As- 
sociation of Retail Druggists for 1955, as 
stated by the NARD executive com- 
mittee was, “To renew our vigorous ef- 
forts to successfully eliminate the 
excise tax on toiletries, cosmetics, leather 
goods, and jewelry,” The repeal of these 
Federal taxes on toilet preparations, 
jewelry and related items, ladies’ hand- 
bags, luggage, and furs and fur trimmed 
coats will save consumers about $550 
million a year. 

Any Members who would like to join 
this effort will be privileged to do so. 
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A336 
Closing of Military Installations 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. MAURINE B. NEUBERGER 


OF OREGON 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Wednesday, January 27, 1965 


Mrs. NEUBERGER. Mr. President, 
last November the Defense Department's 
announcement to close down 95 military 
installations set off a repercussion among 
Congressmen, industry and others that 
today is still vibrating. This reverbera- 
tion continues despite the fact that every 
effort is being made to protect the indi- 
vidual employees affected by these moves. 
Secretary McNamara guaranteed “a job 
opportunity for every career employee 
affected by a closure.” He also assured 
the Government would retrain these in- 
dividuals and continue their salaries 
during the retraining period. 

In the December 5, 1964, issue of Sat- 
urday Review, Norman Cousins writes 
about the needless attempts to continue 
military installations once the Govern- 
ment decides to shut them down. He 
suggests that “instead of lamenting the 
shutdowns, we ought to be hailing them 
both for the improved peace prospects 
they symbolize and for the economic op- 
portunities they offer.“ 

In the past former military bases have 
been successfully put to civilian uses, in- 
cluding schools, civilian airports, indus- 
trial parks and recreation areas. Some 
locations have been converted into urban 
job training centers under the Economic 
Opportunity Act of 1964. 

Many antiquated and useless installa- 
tions are not discontinued solely because 
of congressional pressure. What is sug- 
gested in this enlightened article is that 
efforts to prevent closure of military in- 
stallations could be much better directed 
at enacting legislation to convert out- 
dated bases into useful nonmilitary proj- 
ects that will “sustain and possibly even 
expand the area economy.” 

I ask unanimous consent to have print- 
ed in the Appendix of the Recorp Mr. 
Counsin’s article entitled Planning for 
Prosperity,” published in the Saturday 
Review. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

PLANNING FOR PROSPERITY 

The owner of a small delicatessen in 
Brooklyn, N.Y., received prominent news- 
paper attention last week when he told his 
Con. and the press of the severe 
hardships that would be imposed as a re- 
sult of the Government's decision to shut 
down the Brooklyn Navy Yard. His cry of 
pain was only one of many thousands 
throughout the country in nse to the 
order suspending operations at obsolete or 
marginal military installations. Meanwhile, 
Congressmen and other officials of the af- 
fected areas registered their protests with 
the Department of Defense. It might be 
noted in passing that in the recent election 
campaign many Senators and Representa- 
tives sought to make political capital out of 
their ability to obtain, save, or prolong de- 
fense spending in their areas. Even Sena- 
tors who have a reputation for opposing 
large military budgets have made strenuous 
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efforts, often successfully, to retain or restore 
defense plants in their States. 

The plight of the Brooklyn delicatessen 
owner, and others like him, was real enough. 
But that is beside the point. The point is 
that the most powerful lobby in American 
history is now at work in behalf of what is in 
many respects a multibillion-dollar boon- 
doggle. It makes little difference if a de- 
fense plant is manufacturing equipment for 
which there is no longer practical use, or if 
the march of military technology has out- 
moded particular weapons and their integral 
parts, All that matters, apparently, is that 
arms spending means jobs or improved busi- 
ness. 

After the First World War, writers like 
Philip Noel-Baker and Frank C. Hanighen + 
attracted widespread attention and provoked 
popular indignation with their contention 
that the war was brought on, at least in part, 
because of private concerns that lobbied for 
and profiteered in arms. The principal 
lobby today behind the arms race comes not 
just from the military or from manufac- 
turers but from everyday people, labor un- 
ions, small shopowners, and congressional 
and local officials who are supremely vulner- 
able to economic and political pressure. 

It is important to identify this lobby not 
just for historical purposes but as a matter of 
accurate contemporary labeling. No local 
storm is as great as the one that is stirred 
up by a report that defense spending in that 
area is about to be reduced. And those who 
recognize a specific danger in the mounting 
arms race will be misdirecting their energies 
if they address themselves solely to the Mili- 
tary Establishment. Indeed, for efficiency 
purposes alone, the military would like to 
discontinue many outmoded and cumber- 
some Installations but are virtually forced 
to keep them going because of congressional 
pressure. 

We are not arguing here that the hardships 
imposed by military shutdowns are not real. 
The laborer or the shopkeeper whose income 
is cut off cannot be expected to exult or do 
a victory dance, whatever the nature of his 
work. It is natural to expect that a man 
who has been wedded to a job for 20 years 
will fight to keep that job. But at least let 
us correctly identify this situation, if only 
to be in a better position to address our- 
selves to the human side of the problem. 

Over the past 20 years, the occupants of 
the White House, whether Democratic or 
Republican, have frequently spoken of the 
opportuntiy offered by a cutback in military 
expenditures. For example, it would be 
pointed out that the cost of a single bomber, 
if saved, could build a school or a hospital 
or a community center or so many miles of 
new road. Also, experts like Seymour Mel- 
man of Columbia University have demon- 
strated how armament plants can be con- 
verted into essential nonmilitary production, 
And public officials like Senator GEORGE Mo- 
Govern, of South Dakota, have developed 
detailed plans for reconversion. 

The time has come to put these recon- 
version plans into operation. We assume 
that the concept of peacetime equivalents 
was seriously advanced; very well, let it now 
be applied. When factory orders are dis- 
continued or sharply reduced, new products 
can be adopted, in line with the detailed 
recommendations advanced by reconversion 
task forces. When the Government decides 
to shut down a military installation, let it 
also make available the resultant savings 
for new prospects in the area affected. 

It may be argued that the Government 
lacks authority for applying economic equiv- 


Philip Noel-Baker, M.P., The Private 
Manufacturer of Armaments,” Oxford Uni- 
versity Press, 1937, $3.75; H. C. Engelbrecht 
and F, E, Hanighen, “Merchants of Death,” 
Dodd, Mead, 1934, $2.50. 
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alents—despite all the oratory about the need 
to apply military savings for peacetime pur- 
poses. True enough. But this would seem 
to make it imperative that proper authority 
be provided, We should suppose that many 
of the Senators and Congressmen who are 
doing their utmost to protect their areas 
against economic dislocation would recog- 
nize the need for legislation to empower the 
Government to undertake reconversion or 
assist communities in such useful projects 
as will sustain and possibly even expand the 
area economy, 

What we are trying to suggest is that 
a situation the Nation has been hoping for 
these past two decades may be eventuating 
sooner than most people think. Increasingly, 
the Nation may be in a position to take en- 
ergies and resources now going into arma- 
ments and put them into the making of a 
better America. Instead of lamenting the 
shutdowns, we ought to be hailing them— 
both for the improved peace prospects they 
symbolize and for the economic opportunities 
they offer. In any case, we ought to be able 
to find something better to do with empty 
hands than to turn them to the manufacture 
of mass murder weapons. 


New Hampshire, the Cradle of Skiing, 
Proclaims Ski Week 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JAMES C. CLEVELAND 


OF NEW HAMPSHIRE 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, January 27, 1965 


Mr. CLEVELAND. Mr. Speaker, the 
Governor of the State of New Hampshire 
has proclaimed the week of January 
22-31 as Ski Week. I am delighted to 
bring the Governor’s proclamation to the 
attention of the House because the prin- 
cipal skiing areas of New Hampshire are 
in my district and I can give the House 
personal testimony as to their beauty 
and excellence. Throughout the year, of 
course, you will find a welcome in New 
Hampshire amid surroundings of unsur- 
passed splendor. At no time is this truer 
than in the winter. A wealth of com- 
fortable lodges and inns await you 
among our broad slopes and e 
trails, where you will find the finest ski- 
ing and the warmest welcome. This 
helps explain why so many people and 
industries chose the Granite State for 
their homes. I submit our Governor's 
proclamation herewith with my own 
endorsement: 

A PROCLAMATION: SKI WeEK—Janvuary 22-31, 
1965 

“Whereas for many reasons New Hampshire 
may with justice lay claim to being the 
cradle of skiing since it is the home of the 
first ski club in America, first to teach Euro- 
pean techniques, first to host a snow train 
in the United States, first to have an over- 
head cablelift, first to have an aerial tram- 
way, skimobiles and a gondola tramway, and 

“Whereas we have the longest skiing sea- 
son in the East because we have the highest 


mountains in the northeastern ski country, 
and 

“Whereas many of New Hampshire's sons 
and daughters have brought glory to their 
State and their Nation in the field of com- 
petitive skiing, and 

“Whereas it is proper that we should carry 
on the crusade for physical fitness launched 
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by our late beloved President John F. Ken- 
nedy, and continued in the Great Society 
program of President Lyndon B. Johnson, 

“Now, therefore, I, John W, King, Governor 
of the State of New Hampshire, hereby heart- 
ily endorse the ski industry’s promotion of 
National Ski Week from January 22-31, 1965, 
and most cordially invite residents and visi- 
tors alike to enjoy New Hampshire's superior 
ski areas, relax at our comfortable ski coun- 
try resorts, and sample our special brand of 
hospitality during the aforesaid period.” 

Given at the executive chambers in Con- 
cord this 15th day of January in the year of 
Our Lord one thousand nine hundred and 
sixty-five and of the Independence of the 
United States of America, the one hundred 
and eighty-ninth, 

Jonn W. KING, 
Governor, 

By His Excellency, 

The Governor 

Attest: 


Secretary of State. 


Johnson Uses “Brainwashing” Well in 
Foreign Aid Request 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. E. ROSS ADAIR 


OF INDIANA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, January 27, 1965 


Mr. ADAIR. Mr. Speaker, the follow- 
ing column by Mr. David Lawrence, 
which recently appeared in the Fort 
Wayne (Ind.) News-Sentinel, points out 
a fact which is frequently overlooked. 
This is that we spend far more for for- 
eign aid in all its various forms than 
the total set forth in the annual assist- 
ance bill Thus, simply to assume that 
the dollar cost of the Foreign Assistance 
Act is our total aid expenditure is ob- 
viously erroneous: 

JOHNSON UsES “BRAINWASHING” WELL IN 

FOREIGN Am REQUEST 

WasHninGTON.—"Bralnwashing"—the po- 
litical technique of playing on the ignorance 
or indifference of the public—seems to have 
been effectively utilized in the message on 
foreign aid which President Johnson has just 
sent to Congress, 

Many a headline in the press emphasized 
the President's comment that his request for 
$3,380 million “is the smallest in the history 
of the foreign-aid program” since it was 
started in 1948. But a request for an ap- 
propriation is far different from an actual 
authorization by Congress, and what was 
glossed over is the fact the President's request 
this year is higher than what was actually 
appropriated for foreign aid for fiscal year 
235 as well as for 1964, 1960, 1958, 1956, and 

So a request for a sum which is slightly 
lower than what was requested last year is 
not in itself of any real significance, par- 
ticularly when it is $130 million more than 
last year’s appropriation and $380 million 
more than was appropriated the year before 
that. 

What is more important is that, while the 
President used the figure of $3,380 million as 
his request, he inserted at the same time in 
his message a separate request for another 
$750 million for ald to Latin America. In 
the first part of his message, he says: 

“Specifically, for fiscal year 1966 I recom- 
mend no additional authorizations for de- 
velopment lending or the Alliance for Prog- 
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ress; existing authorizations for those pur- 
poses are adequate,” 

But further on in the same message, John- 
son said: 

“To strengthen multinational ald, and 
further to strengthen the Alliance for Prog- 
ress, I urge the Congress promptly to approve 
the 3-year authorization of $750 million 
which constitutes the US, contribution 
to the fund for special operations of the 
Inter-American Development Bank.” 

Yet the public is being told, in effect, that 
the total amount the administration is ask- 
ing from Congress for foreign aid 18 only 
$3,380 million. Actually, by adding one- 
third of the $750 million of multinational 
aid for Latin America, the total request be- 
comes $3,630 million. This is higher 
the total of last year's request as well as 
the request in several of the preceding years. 

A third request by the President in his 
message is not spelled out. He says the 
amount asked for the Vietnam operation 
may not be enough and that he is requesting 
“an additional standby authorization for mil- 
itary or supporting assistance which would 
be used only in Viet He also warns 
he will ask Congress for more funds if 
“situations should arise which require addi- 
tional amounts of U.S. assistance to advance 
U.S. vital interests.” 

There is also an accumulation of unex- 
pended funds from previous years which 
can at any time be used for the original 
purpose as long as it comes within the scope 
of the language of the laws authorizing such 
expenditures. It is estimated $6.5 billion 
appropriated by Congress in past years has 
not been spent. But each year Congress is 
nevertheless asked to keep on appropriating 
more money without regard to these previ- 
ously authorized but unspent sums. 

The President's message, therefore, does 
not tell just how much will be taken out of 
the U.S. Treasury for foreign aid this fiscal 
year or next year. The impression is being 
given that spending for foreign aid is to be 
at a record low, when this is not the case 
at all. 

The President is, of course, trying to con- 
vince Congress the estimates this year are 
much more of a rock bottom nature than 
they have been in the past. The attitude of 
Congress in cutting down on Presidential re- 
quests for foreign aid in recent years has 
brought about a much more careful study of 
the requests before they are submitted to 
Congress. Last year, when the President 
asked for $3,516 million, Congress appropri- 
ated all but $266 million. 

In the past, officials had apparently based 
their requests on what they hoped could be 
spent effectively, but they were unable to 
judge just how much of the funds authorized 
could be expended within a given period. It 
is the attempt to end such guesswork which 
has brought the new requests down to a far 
more accurate projection of the foreign aid 

rogram this year. 

The objectives of foreign ald have raised 
quite a controversy. But, on the whole, the 
record of achievement has been, despite some 
weaknesses, a creditable one. The fact re- 
mains nevertheless that this country has 
established a prestige throughout the world 
of having generously shared its wealth with 
less fortunate nations. 


Senator Mansfield Unfairly Criticized 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 
HON. OLIN E. TEAGUE 
OF TEXAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, January 25, 1965 


Mr. TEAGUE of Texas. Mr. Speaker, 
I was distressed by a recent editorial 
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criticizing the- distinguished majority 
leader of the U.S. Senate for expressing 
his opposition to the closing of veterans 
hospitals throughout the country. The 
editorial stated that the current prac- 
tice of caring for veterans with non- 
service-connected disabilities is a “fan- 
tastic distortion” of the main purpose of 
caring for sick and disabled veterans of 
this Nation. I submit, Mr. Speaker, that 
the editorial writer is in error. The sys- 
tem of caring for non-service-connected 
veterans in Veterans’ Administration 
hospitals on a bed-availahle basis is one 
which was authorized approximately 40 
years ago. It should be borne in mind, 
Mr. Speaker, that these individuals suf- 
fering from non-service-connected ill- 
nesses are in many instnaces veterans 
having chronic disabilities, many suffer- 
ing from neuropsychiatric disorders, oth- 
ers with tuberculosis, and by far the 
greatest percentage of admissions of this 
type of pafient are receiving a pension 
and that in itself indicates that they 
cannot afford to pay for medical care. 

These sick individuals must be cared 
for, and I am not aware that any city, 
county, or State has come forth with any 
offer to assume the responsibility for 
caring for these individuals. I for one 
feel that they deserve to be treated bet- 
ter than as charity cases. 

The editorial writers too conveniently 
overlooked the contribution which the 
Veterans’ Administration medical system 
has made to the training of physicians. 
I cite the recent statement of Dr, John 
L. Parks, dean of the School of Medicine 
of George Washington University, and 
a member of the Executive Council of 
the Association of American Medical Col- 
leges, when he stated: 

A total of 3,885 out of 7,321 registered sen- 
lor medical students have a part of their 
fourth year clinical training in VA hospi- 
tals. Approximately 10 percent of all resi- 
dencies are in VA hospitals. Many 
America’s best specialty training programs 
have developed through combined univer- 
sity and affillated VA hospital programs; 15 
percent of all practicing physicians have re- 
celved part or all of their specialty train- 
ing in Veterans’ Administration hospitals. 


Anyone who takes the trouble to as- 
certain the facts will learn that excellent 
medical care is being given in small com- 
munities throughout the United States. 
If this is not the case, why are medical 
associations, public health groups, and 
hospital association encouraging the 
use of Hill-Burton funds to construct, 
man and maintain hospitals in small 
communities? This fact in no way de- 
tracts from the outstanding research or 
the quality of medical care which is be- 
ing performed in hospitals affiliated with 
medical schools or in medical facilities 
devoted to research. 

Rather than criticize Senator MANS- 
FIELD, the editorial writers should be ap- 
preciative of his efforts to bring out one 
of the facts involved in this complicated 
situation, and particularly for coming 
to the defense of a medical system which 
has made a unique and distinct contribu- 
tion to medical care in the United States. 

I am of the opinion that the editorial 
criticizing Senator MANSFIELD, which ap- 
peared in a local Washington newspaper 
yesterday, was particularly unfair and, 
in fact, missed the entire point of Sen- 
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ator MANSFIELD’s position. The editorial 
accepted the Veterans’ Administration 
hospital closing as a justified economy 
move and inferred that Senator Mawns- 
FIELD’s opposition is based on his own 
local interests, I think this is most un- 
fair. Senator MANSFIELD’s question of 
the Veterans’ Administration hospital 
curtailment has not been on the narrow 
issue of a hospital in his own State, but 
rather he has questioned the policies of 
the Veterans’ Administration in closing 
hospitals in smaller towns and concen- 
trating its medical facilities in the big 
cities, in many instances hundreds of 
miles away from the veteran beneficiary. 

This editorial characterized the facil- 
ities being closed as “old, expensive to 
maintain, and not needed.” This char- 
acterization is in direct conflict with the 
Veterans’ Administration’s own descrip- 
tion of the facility at Miles City, Mont., 
which is as follows: 

The reservation consists of approximately 
14 acres and the hospital includes nine brick 
bulldings. It is equipped with the most 
modern facilities and services for the treat- 
ment of medical and surgical patients. There 
is a new, modern medical library. The staff 
includes consultants who are outstanding in 
their specialties. There are approximately 
130 full-time employees, comprising a com- 
plete team of physicians, dentists, nurses, 
and a full range of auxiliary staff. 


It is a fact that the Miles City Hospital 
is operated more economically than the 
local Washington, D.C., Veterans’ Ad- 
ministration hospital. In December 
1964, the per diem cost per patient at 
Miles City was $37.62 as compared with 
a per diem cost per patient at the Wash- 
ington hospital of $49.65. 

Economy is not the essential issue in- 
volved in these closings. Actually, this 
decision will save only about $20 million 
and in fiscal year 1966 the Veterans’ Ad- 
ministration will spend for veterans’ 
medical care $60 million more than it did 
in the previous year. Their recently an- 
nounced budget includes $50 million for 
new medical facilities. These are main- 
ly located in large population centers. 
We heard no criticism or cries of econ- 
omy several years ago when Congress 
appropriated funds to expand the Wash- 
ington VA hospital from 335 beds to 760 
beds at a cost of $18,500,000. As I re- 
call, this move was applauded by the lo- 
cal newspapers. The New York City 
newspaper which has chosen to criticize 
Senator MANSFIELD’s position has failed 
to note that this year's Federal budget 
provides $15,109,000 to build a new hos- 
pital at Northport, N.Y.. and another 
million dollars to obtain the site for a 
hospital to be located on Long Island 
with a total cost of approximately $20 
million. In other words, the new con- 
struction designated for the New York 
City area will require considerably more 
funds that will be saved by closing facili- 
ties in other parts of the country. I do 
not criticize the plans of the Veterans’ 
Administration to expand facilities in the 
New York City area and, in fact, I think 
they are needed but, again, I must ques- 
tion the excessive emphasis on facili- 
ties in large metropolitan areas at the ex- 
pense of other sections of the country. 

At a time when we are being told that 
the Nation is woefully short of hospital 
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beds and is doing an inadequate job of 
caring for our older citizens, we are also 
closing 6,000 VA hospital and domiciliary 
beds which would cost in excess of $125 
million to replace. This is being done 
on the basis of economy. At the same 
time, VA facilities are being expanded in 
the larger cities, apparently at the ex- 
pense of veterans located in small towns 
and rural areas. This is the policy being 
questioned by Senator MANSFIELD. 

It is most unfortunate that news- 
papers should level criticism at Senator 
MawnsFIEL_p when he calls for further in- 
quiry into this complicated situation. 
There are many of us who share his con- 
cern about the overemphasis on facili- 
ties in large cities at the expense of 
rural areas. Along with others, I worked 
hard to secure the authorization of the 
new Washington VA hospital. I did this 
because I believed it was needed and jus- 
tified. But I regret to see the local 
Washington press criticizing Senator 
MANSFIELD because he seeks to preserve 
medical facilities which exist in some 
less populated areas in order that the 
veterans in those areas may participate 
to some degree in the programs our Na- 
tion maintains for their benefit. 


The Amish and the Great Society 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ROBERT H. MICHEL 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, January 27, 1965 


Mr. MICHEL. Mr. Speaker, under 
unanimous consent, I include the fol- 
lowing letter to the editor appearing in 
the January 2, 1965, issue of the Peoria 
Journal Star: 

AMISH ARE MISTREATED BECAUSE THEY ARE 
Few 


Isn't it too bad, now that the whole world 
is watching to see how the United States 
treats minority groups that our Government 
keeps trying to club the Amish into con- 
formity? 

The Amish are a quiet people, peace loving, 
hard working, and God fearing. The latter 
quality explains thelr trouble with Uncle 
Sam. The Amish religion forbids any form 
of insurance as evidence of a lack of faith 
in God and in man. Hence they steadfastly 
refuse to pay social security. 

Putting their faith into practice still fur- 
ther, the Amish look well after their own. 
And they're also very generous with free- 
will offerings to the needy of all races and 
creeds. Judged by any standards, they must 
surely be among the finest of all citizens. 
They work hard, save money, and pay their 
bills, are not on relief, and are conscientious 
and law abiding. Yet when manmade law 
conflicts with God's law as they see it, they 
follow the latter. They believe, as did our 
fathers before us, that might does not make 
right, and that moral law based on the Ten 
Commandments should govern man’s con- 
duct. 

So the Amish are in trouble with social 
security. Wouldn’t it be just as accurate 
to say they're in trouble because of their 
religion? Their property has been confis- 
cated, they've been beaten by Government 
agents and dragged into courts like com- 
mon criminals when, in fact, their only of- 
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fense has been to stand by their religious 
convictions, 

Why are they being so persecuted? More 
to the point: Why do we consistently ignore 
their plight, when we make such a big fuss 
over the rights of other groups? 

The two main reasons are political: (1) 
the Amish are few in number, making up 
only a tiny fraction of the voting popula- 
tion; and (2) they think for themselves. 
They know that difference between civil law 
and moral law. They are a frugal, hardy 
people who refuse to be nourished by gov- 
ernment pap and therefore they are not a 
fertile field for the bureaucrats. 

In short, what happens to the Amish is 
of little concern to Washington, where vote- 
hungry big Government wants a vast horde 
of new voters who approve the handouts, 
so as to increase its influence in our daily 
lives. 

Pretty said, isn't it, especially when com- 
pared with the high-sounding promises of 
the Great Society? 

Morris H. BANNER. 

Normat, ILL. 


Moving Misery Around 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JOHN R. SCHMIDHAUSER 


OF IOWA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, January 27, 1965 


Mr. SCHMIDHAUSER. Mr. Speak- 
er, aS we prepare to consider the appro- 
priations for those programs vital to our 
agricultural economy, I was most grati- 
fied to see that a large, urban newspa- 
per, the Washington Post, on Wednes- 
day, January 27, 1965, printed an 
editorial concerning the problem of low 
incomes in the agricultural sector of our 
economy, which I feel is a very percep- 
tive analysis of this whole problem. At 
this time, I would like to submit this 
editorial for the RECORD: 

Movinc MISERY AROUND 


Secretary of Agriculture Freeman, in his 
address to the American Institute of Planners 
which met here Monday, made some points 
that ought to figure in any planning of agri- 
cultural policy. It is to be hoped that his 
ideas will be reflected in the agricultural 
message soon to go to Congress. 

The Secretary told the planners that half 
the poverty of the country is concentrated 
in rural areas where 30 percent of the peo- 
ple live—a proportion of poverty twice as 
high as is found in cities and suburbs; that 
there are more substandard, dilapidated and 
deteriorating homes in rural America than 
in all the cities of the Nation put together, 

And yet, the Federal budget message pro- 
poses a half billion dollar reduction in agri- 
cultural appropriations, most of it in price 
support funds. The budget message, more- 
over, declares that “in view of the market 
outlook for farm commodities at home and 
abroad, farming alone cannot be expected 
to provide a decent living in the future for 
more than 1 million farm families, even 
with continued Government assistance.” The 
message asserts that many low income farm 
families will have to find other means of 
earning a living, or other sources of income 
to supplement their modest farm earnings, 
if they are to share in our national pros- 

This is an unexceptionable statement, so 
far as it implies in farm incomes 
where the farmers are, but it does not hold 
out much hope to low-income farm families 
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if they have no future in rural communities. 
Most of them are not equipped by training 
or provided with resources necessary to make 
a socially acceptable readjustment to urban 
life. We now have some 3% million farm 
families of which 1 million are large com- 
mercial operators with gross income of $10,- 
000 a year or more; 1% million low-income 
commercial farmers and 1 million part time 
farmers. It is the 144 million farmers who 
earn less than $10,000 whose fate seems to 
be mostly involved. Of this group, some 
821,000 have incomes less than $5,000 and 
the rest average between $5,000 and $10,000. 
Given the fact that many of these farmers 
lack any preparation for urban employment, 
migration may not be the best solution either 
for them or for society as a whole. Little 
is to be gained by moving them out of agri- 
culture, which at least provides a subsistence, 
and onto urban welfare rolls. 

Farm population declined 4 percent a year 
in the sixties. In the 25-year period after 
1929 more than 18 million farm people moved 
out of agriculture, This is a staggering rate 
of depletion. As Secretary Freeman told the 
planners, “rural poverty has been moved en 
masse to the cities to become urban poverty— 
and the inherent evils of poverty have been 
compounded by congestion and the family 
disorganization that takes place when people 
are uprooted.” 

The Secretary declared himself in favor of 
an orderly migration of the well prepared 
and opposed to a disorderly, forced migra- 
tion of the ill prepared. He rightly said 
there has been too much of the latter. And 
he rightly supported, as an alternative, “the 
creation of economic opportunity in rural 
America that will enable people who want to 
stay in their home communities to make a 
decent living there.” 

Secretary Freeman is calling for a “rural 
renaissance” and that is exactly what is going 
to be . That renaissance might give 
the 2½ million farmers outside the highest 
income commercial group a decent standard 
of living in the rural areas where they now 
live. If the means are provided in rural 
areas to produce educated, capable, and self- 
dependent people, they will move into urban 
industry as rapidly as positions are available 
to them. No enlightened government could 
contemplate a policy of inducing the disad- 
vantaged and ill prepared, by the naked coer - 
cion of want and poverty, to move into great 
urban centers which cannot provide the jobs 
for employable people already there and 
which cannot cope with the social problems 
of the unemployables already on their wel- 
fare rolls. 

Nothing is to be gained by just moving 
human misery around from one sink of deg- 
radation to another. And that is what we 
are going to be doing if we simply cut agri- 
cultural appropriations in the expectation 
that the market system will cut the farm 
population down to the number that can find 
profitable employment in high-income com- 
mercial agriculture. 


Ukrainian Independence Day 


SPEECH 


HON. DONALD J. IRWIN 


OF CONNECTICUT 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, January 25, 1965 


Mr. IRWIN. Mr. Speaker, the 22d 
of January is a significant day for every 
man who loves freedom. It was on this 
day, 47 years ago, that the Ukrainians, 
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one of the great peoples of Eastern 
Europe, achieved their freedom. After 
centuries of being overrun by invaders, 
the Ukrainian people on this day in 1918 
proclaimed their independence, 

It was a freedom they fought hard 
for, and yet it was short lived. For in 
1920 the budding union of all the 
Ukrainian lands was no more. It was 
swallowed up in the vast orbit of the 
Soviet Union. It was a bitter pill for 
the Ukrainians, who for centuries have 
been trying to repel invaders from their 
lands. 

Though their liberty has been snuffed 
out, we here in the United States, 
whether of Ukrainian descent or just 
ordinary freedom-loving Americans, will 
never forget the 45 million Ukrainians 
now under Communist domination. We 
have memorialized in statuary, here in 
our Nation’s Capital, Taras Shevchenko, 
that legendary Ukrainian poet who spoke 
loudly for freedom, and paid heavily 
with years of exile. 

It is only fitting on this occasion that 
we pledge that their cause will not be 
forgotten as long as they are not free— 
free to worship their own God, free to 
speak their own tongue, free to enjoy 
their own culture, and free to live their 
own lives in dignity. 


An Editorial: “Tic” 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ROBERT G. STEPHENS, JR. 


OF GEORGIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, January 27, 1965 


Mr, STEPHENS. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave, previously granted, to extend my 
remarks in the Recorp, I am glad to 
quote in its entirety the editorial tribute 
paid to my friend and former colleague, 
the Honorable E. L. Forrester. This edi- 
torial appeared in the Stewart-Webster 
Journal, Lumpkin, Ga. In having it re- 
produced here, it becomes a part of the 
permanent record of the many tributes 
he will receive. 


” 


Once in a while—a great while—a giant 
goes to Congress. 

Fourteen years ago the Third Congressional 
District had the good judgment tô send such 
a man to Washington. 

A great believer in the dignity of man, and 
himself, a wise and prudent person, he was 
elected as our Representative in 1950, and re- 
elected six consecutive times. He was well 
qualified to fill this important place, being a 
lawyer, a solicitor general, a Christian, a 
patriot, a hard worker, and a considerate 
husband. 

A conscientious conservative and often in 
the minority our lawmaker was well aware of 
his congressional future when he asked for 
and gained a seat on the Committee of the 
Judiciary, Chaired by a liberal New Yorker, 
the committee was already considering spe- 
cial legislation our representative believed 
shadowed the U.S. Constitution but which 
was eventually enacted over his opposition. 
Nevertheless, his strength and ability were 

and he was named chairman of 
one of fudiciary’s most powerful subcommit- 
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tees where he directed some of the Nation's 
most important legislation. 

Oratorically, our diminutive solon stands 
tall on his feet. He holds his listeners with 
forthright, clear, persuasive, and factual 
statements. He is one of the few Congress- 
men to address the House of Representatives 
and receive prolonged thunderous applause 
and a 100 percent standing ovation (his civil 
rights speech, 88th Cong.). It was heart- 
warming to see Members who disagreed with 
him completely, pay their respects te his 
tenets and ideals. 

A new and respected interpretation of the 
timeworn cliche, peanut politician, has been 
established because of the consistent and re- 
warding work our Representative has done 
for the peanut program, Regularly when the 
agricultural appropriation is being consid- 
ered there are strong efforts to remove this 
important crop from price supports, but the 
Congressman always led the fight for pea- 
nuts to get full consideration. He succeeded. 

And about that peanut laboratory for 
Dawson. Again he succeeded. It should 
bear his name. The story of the blood, 
sweat, and tears of your Congressman to 
make this plant a reality is one of the crown- 
ing glories of his career. Even during late 
hours and from his hospital bed he spared no 
effort or personal care in pursuing the proj- 
ect. Yes, he had help, but he was the torch- 
bearer. 

No man ever had a greater devotion to his 
country, to his job, to his family, and to the 
people who believe in him and sent him to 
Congress year after year. His beliefs and 
principles are foremost among his concerns. 
Convinced a position is right and honest, he 
will never abandon it. Whatever he con- 
siders worth fighting for he supports with 
vim and vigor. 

Where the interests of his constituents are 
concerned his toil knows no bounds. His 
days begin early and end late. There is no 
undertaking too large nor request too small 
to receive his personal attention. He never 
said no, he always tried. As time passes, the 
people of the Third District will realize, more 
and more, his incomparable worth as a public 
servant. 

When the 88th Congress ed, a 
group of southern conservative colleagues of 
the Third District's champion of constitu- 
tional government and States rights pre- 
sented their beloved associate a farewell gift 
suitably inscribed and autographed. It 
proclaimed him the big man of the little 
alliance. 

As the Congressman's final term of office 
draws to a close, there is no adequate way to 
say farewell. The lengthening shadows of 
his fruitful labors will be seen for genera- 
tions to come. 

This tribute only approaches an evalua- 
tion of thé character and accomplishments 
of an eminent statesman, the Honorable 
Elijah Tic“ Forrester, our retiring Congress- 
man. A man just over 5 feet tall and barely 
weighing 135 pounds, who is truly a giant 
among men. 

THE END? 


Well, we don't know. Mr. Forrester con- 
tinues to be very active. In every way, he 
is better equipped through experience, wis- 
dom, and achievement to be of service now 
than ever before. During the past year he 
did have a health problem, something he was 
not accustomed to, and which momentarily 
fazed him. However, he is fine now and, who 
knows, maybe all he needs is a good rest. 

On the other hand, he has done a magnifi- 
cent job, he has fought a good fight, he has 
served well. He has earned, in the best tradi- 
tion of the thoroughbred, his time to pasture. 
If retirement is his uncompromising choice, 
we can only respect—and regret—his deci- 


At any rate, and whatever * * è God 
speed, Tic. 


A340 
Sir Winston Churchill 
SPEECH 


HON. BURT L. TALCOTT 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, January 25, 1965 


Mr. TALCOTT. Mr. Speaker, we have 
received the tragic though not unex- 
pected news of the passing of the truly 
remarkable Sir Winston. His great 
works will live forever in the history 
of our planet as shining guideposts for 
those who follow. 

Mere words fail as we seek to eulogize 
Winston Spencer Churchill. The great- 
est of the great falls far short of the 
mark in describing the impact of this 
man upon our century. It is clear to 
all that he was the greatest of our era— 
and one of only a few of the truly out- 
standing mortals in all of recorded his- 
tory. 

Mr. Speaker, we are aware that Sir 
Winston was a man of many rare quali- 
ties. He leaves a rich personal heritage 
which we may study to our very great 
benefit. 

His statesmanship is legendary. By 
the force of his own personality and will, 
Prime Minister Churchill crystallized the 
determination of his own nation and 
of the entire free world during times of 
extreme danger to repel and overcome 
the most serious threat to civilized so- 
ciety in the history of the world to that 
point. It seems probable that this “un- 
common commoner” affected the course 
of human affairs more profoundly than 
has any other single individual since 
Jesus of Nazareth. 

Mr. Churchill was an early and im- 
placable foe of communism, recognizing 
it as a most dangerous form of tyranny. 

As a member of the House of Commons 
for 62 of his 90 years, Mr. Churchill was 
a parliamentarian without equal—a 
politician in the most honorable sense 
of the word. 

Mr. Churchill was perhaps the fore- 
most craftsman of the English language 
of all time—written and oral, formal 
and extemporaneous—a towering figure 
in the area of human expression. 

Mr. Churchill was a renowned painter 
throughout most of his life—one of the 
outstanding artists of his time. His 
place in history would have been secure 
with his contributions in this field alone. 

As the son of an American mother, and 
an honorary citizen of the United 
States—a distinction of which he was 
enormously proud—we cherish Mr. 
Churchill as one of our own. 

It would seem, Mr. Speaker, that we 
might honor the great Sir Winston 
best—and simultaneously benefit all of 
mankind—by studying his life, emulat- 
ing his works as best we can, heeding 
his admonitions, pursuing his dreams, 
and keeping alive his ideas. 

May God grant us a small portion of 
his indomitable courage, his profound 
foresight, his selfless, sustained dedica- 
tion to the preservation of freedom for 
all men. 
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Tribute to Mr. J. Edwin Larson 


EXTENSION OF REMARES 


HON. CLAUDE PEPPER 


OF FLORIDA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, January 26, 1965 


Mr, PEPPER. Mr. Speaker, on Sun- 
day Florida was shocked by the passing 
of one of the State’s most distinguished 
and dedicated leaders, J. Edwin Larson. 

He held the post of State treasurer, a 
post second only to that of Governor of 
the State of Florida. He worked his 
way up to this merited prominence, be- 
ing a dedicated public servant of Florida 
for over 40 years. 

He came to Florida from Pennsylvania 
to study law at the University of Florida 
in 1923. Soon active in Florida affairs, 
he was principal of the Keystone Heights 
High School, and later mayor of Key- 
stone Heights. After becoming a com- 
missioner of Clay County, he was a State 
representative and later a State senator. 

A stanch Democrat, he was an early 
supporter of Franklin Roosevelt. Ap- 
pointed collector of internal revenue in 
1933, he held that post until he ran for 
treasurer in 1940. He became the 16th 
treasurer of Florida, a post he held until 
his death. 

An honorable man, he received many 
honors. An exemplary Mason, he served 
as grand master of the Masons in Flor- 
ida, and grant patron of the Order of the 
Eastern Star. The Masons honored him 
by conferring upon him the 33d degree, 
the highest Masonic tribute. 

Besides being a Mason and a Shriner, 
he was also active in the Methodist 
Church, Kiwanis, Odd Fellows, Moose, 
and Elk. 

The newly arrived Floridian married 
Clara Bussard in 1927 in Keystone 
Heights. Today they have three lovely 
daughters, all raising families of their 
own. 

Always active in his life, it was appro- 
priate that he was active until the 
moment of his death. Indeed, the 
stroke came as he was delivering a 
speech opening a clinic for which he had 
raised funds. : 

Ed Larson had been my devoted friend 
ever since we served in the House of 
of Representatives of Florida Legislature 
in 1929. My wife and I have cherished 
his friendship and that of his lovely wife 
and we shall ever hold that friendship 
with him warm in our memories, 

Mrs, Pepper and I spent some happy 
times with Mr. and Mrs. Larson when 
they were here during inauguration. 

In the passing of Ed Larson America 
has lost a dedicated patriot; Florida has 
lost a devoted and distinguished public 
servant; good causes have lost a notable 
and faithful champion; and a host of 
friends have lost a friend they shall 
never forget. 

Mrs. Pepper and I join all Floridians 
and his fellow Americans in mourning 
the passing of this dedicated man who 
gave inspiration to all in the public sery- 
ice of Florida and who contributed so 
much to making Florida the threshold 
of space. 


January 27 
Farley Keeps His Magic Touch 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. EDNA F. KELLY 


or NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, January 27, 1965 


Mrs. KELLY. Mr. Speaker, I have 
always considered it one of the pleasures 
of my life to be acquainted with and to 
count as a friend one of the great men of 
the Democratic Party and of this Na- 
tion—the Honorable James A. Farley. 

The New York World-Telegram and 
Sun of November 13, 1964, contained an 
article entitled “Farley Keeps His Touch 
of Magic,” which I enjoyed reading and 
which I wish to share with my col- 
leagues. The article, by William Long- 
good, follows: 

FARLEY Keers His Toben or Macic 
(By William Longgood) 

Jim Farley has lost none of the old magic. 
He did it again in the recent election. He 
called the shot right on the nose, and he 
has already made his prediction for 1968. 

The amazing James A. Farley, former Dem- 
ocratic national chairman, former Post- 
master General, predicted a 1964 Democratic 
landslide as early as February and last Au- 
gust 27 he forcast President Johnson would 
carry all but six States. 

Farley wasn't quite right on all of the six 
States the President lost (in addition to 
Alabama and Mississippi, he predicted the 
ldss of Kansas and Nebraska and two other 


Keating, and he predicted that all the in- 
cumbent Democratic Congressmen in New 
York State would be reelected. 
UNEASY FEELING 
I went to see Jim the other day to ask 
how he did it. About 20 years ago, while I 
was still in the Army, I rode up three floors 
in an elevator with him, and I figure this 
gives me the right to call him Jim. I'd heard 
about his fabulous memory for names and 


political know-how from years of experience, 
he said. “You get the feel of things.” 

But all the time he sat there looking at 
me. Or maybe peering is the word. Jim 
has a wonderfully expressionless face with 
the piercing eyes of an old riverboat gambler, 
All the time you sit across from him you 
have an uneasy feeling that he is reading 
your mind. 

I kept remembering how in 1932 he pre- 
dicted the Roosevelt landslide, And in 1936 
he hit it right on the button when he said 
P.D.R. would win every State except Maine 
and Vermont. It gives you the willies to 
sit talking to a guy who can do this sort 
of thing. And then last February— 

Jim is an executive for the Coca-Cola Co,, 
with offices at 515 Madison Avenue, His 
Office is so perfect that it ought to be repro- 
duced for the ages, with a figure of him in 
wax, presiding behind that big desk, peering 
impassively at visitors, talking in that flat 
voice, and the whole thing set up in a mu- 
seum. 

The walls are ablaze with autographed 
pictures of Presidents, political leaders, 
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friends, foreign statesmen, souvenirs of old 
campaigns, plaques, pennants, posters, and 
scrapbooks piled on the floor. In a corner is 
an old radio, a present to Jim when he 
joined the company in 1940. But the most 
impressive thing is Jim himself, behind that 
desk talking politics with the calm detach- 
ment and bold confidence of a surgeon dis- 
cussing the removal of some favorite pa- 
tlent's innards. 

He said he was sure last February the 
President had mastered his job and the peo- 
ple had confidence in him, and the result 
would have been the same no matter whom 
the Republicans nominated. Further, he 
said, if it hadn't been for the thorny civil 
rights issue, there's no doubt the President 
would have carried every State in the 
Union.” He added that he considers John- 
son the best qualified man ever elected to 
the Presidency. 

This was all well and good, I said, but in 
truth I had another reason for coming. I 
wasn't really getting rich in newspapers, and 
how could I go about making it big in poli- 
tics—short of having him manage me? The 
answer was discouraging: 

“Hard work!“ he snapped back. 

“Nothing else?” I must have sounded 
disappointed. 

“You've also got to get the breaks,” he 
added. “Be in the right place at the right 
time, when the notch above you opens, and 
work hard to justify the confidence of the 
people who put you in the job.” 

Anything else? 

Yes, he said. One more thing—the most 
important of all: “Keep your word. That's 
the only thing a politician has on the shelf 
to sell. Once you lose that reputation you're 
in trouble.” 

LIKES PEOPLE 


What about this business of his remem- 
bering the first name of everyone he ever 
met? Was it true? 

The eyes seemed to send out little sparks, 
and he said, “I know thousands of people by 
their first name. I like people.” 

What will happen to the Republicans now? 

“They're bound to make some progress in 
the elections 2 years from now,” he said. 

“Political parties never stand still; they go 
up or down. The Republicans are now at the 
bottom of the barrel; there's only one way 
to go—up.” 

And how about 1968? I waited breathless- 
ly, waited for a flash of lightning or a crack 
of thunder, But Jim just sat there, impas- 
sive as always, and replied in that flat voice 
that he was sure President Johnson would 
be reelected if he chooses to run, no matter 
whom the Republicans nominate. 

By how many States? I asked. 

He closed his eyes, thought, and finally re- 
plied, “I'm not yet ready to say.” 


Sir Winston Churchill 
SPEECH 


HON. CHARLES E. BENNETT 


OF FLORIDA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, January 25, 1965 
Mr.BENNETT. Mr. Speaker, belief in 


evil equals fear. Belief in good equals 
courage. Sir Winston Churchill’s death 


spirit makes us look again at his 
dominant tool for leadership and vic- 
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tory—namely courage. Even the most 
humble are important in the eyes of God; 
and we Christians believe that all become 
great with the acquisition and practice 
of courage for right things. Churchill’s 
life will always be a symbol of the value 
of courage for proper objectives. I am 
glad I lived in his age, met him, and have 
his memory to strengthen me. As to his 
life we all respond “Well done.” 


No U.N. Aid for Sukarno 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. EDWARD J. DERWINSKI 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, January 27, 1965 


Mr. DERWINSKI. Mr. Speaker, one 
of the major threats to world peace is 
the increasing saber rattling of Indo- 
nesian Ruler Sukarno. A very specific 
and precise analysis of the situation was 
contained in the January 24 edition of 
the Chicago Sun-Times which I place in 
the Recor at this point and urge Mem- 
bers to give their fullest consideration: 

No U.N. Am For SUKARNO 


President Sukarno has completed his move 
to withdraw Indonesia from the United Na- 
tions. He thus becomes the first to leave the 
U.N. since it was formed two decades ago. 

In the formal letter of resignation Sukarno 
offered the U.N. a gratuitous Insult. He ex- 
pressed the hope that “our decision may 
become the catalyst to reform and retool 
the United Nations in spirit and in deed lest 
the present atmosphere of complacency 
shown by the neocolonial powers may de- 
termine the lofty spirit of the United Na- 
tions.” 

Sukarno has shown precious little inclina- 
tion to honor the lofty spirit of the U.N. 
to which he refers. Ever since the Fed- 
eration of Malaysia was formed on August 
31. 1963, Sukarno has been threatening to 
crush Malaysia. He launched a series of 
armed attacks against Malaysia and con- 
tinues to do so. When representatives of 
other nations, including the United States, 
reasoned with him and attempted to resolve 
his differences with Malaysia, Sukarno made 
extravagant promises of peace and enduring 
good will and then laughed as he broke his 
promises. 

However, in breaking with the U.N. Su- 
karno did not completely divorce his nation 
from all U.N. benefits. He announced he 
would no longer take aid or assistance from 
the United Nations’ Food and Agriculture 
Organization (FAO), its Educational, Scien- 
tific and Cultural Organization, (UNESCO) 
or its Children’s Pund (UNICEF). Sukarno 
will decide later which, if any, of the other 
U.N. technical aid agencies he will dismiss 
from Indonesia and which he will allow to 
continue servicing his nation. 

He should not be allowed that privilege. 
If he chooses to spurn membership in the 
U.N, and continue his course of interna- 
tional banditry he should be stripped of all 
aid and assistance offered by the various 
U.N. agencies as well as the assistance give 
him by the United States, Austrialia, Japan, 
West Germany, and France. 

Only Red China cheered Sukarno’s deci- 
sion to bolt the United Nations. He has 
cast his lot with the Chinese Communists, 
Let him get what help he can from them. 


A341 
Senior Citizens Ignored 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JOHN J. ROONEY 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, January 27, 1965 


Mr. ROONEY of New York. Mr. 
Speaker, Mr. Melvin M. Hurwitz, past 
county commander, Jewish War Vet- 
erans, and presently service officer of the 
Kings County Council, Jewish War Vet- 
erans of the United States of America, 
has issued a very interesting and note- 
worthy statement entitled “Senior Citi- 
zens Ignored.“ 

Under the permission heretofore 
granted me by unanimous consent of the 
House, I include Mr. Hurwitz’ statement 
herewith: 

SENIOR CITIZENS IGNORED 


A citizen, let us say, has made wise in- 
vestments during his working years, and has 
built up a sizable backlog of stocks and 
bonds. When he retires at a specified age, 
his income from these stocks and bonds may 
be in any amount, but he will not lose any 
income from social security because of It. 

Another citizen, on the other hand, has 
been unable to lay up any appreciable 
amount of money on which to live during his 
retirement. Furthermore, what stock in- 
vestment that he has been able to make has 
turned out bad, and he has nothing but his 
income from social security to meet his liv- 
ing expenses, Even the maximum amount of 
social security will hardly be adequate to 
meet ordinary demands. What should he 
do? Suppose he secures employment. Sup- 
pose further he earns $2,500 per year from 
this work. This amount, less income tax, 
added to his income from social security, pro- 
vided that he was permitted to receive all 
of it, would provide a modest living. How- 
ever, for every dollar he earned above $1,200, 
up to and including $1,700, he would, in ef- 
fect, have to pay to the Federal Government 
50 cents; for every dollar earned above $1,700, 
he would, in effect, have to pay to the Fed- 
eral Government $1, until the total amount 
of income to which he is entitled from s0- 
cial security is exhausted. Therefore, of 
the $1,300 above the $1,200 which he is al- 
lowed without penalty, he would pay to the 
Federal Government, in the form of deduc- 
tions from social security income, $1,050- 
This amount, added to income tax of $260, 
makes a total of $1,310. Of the earnings of 
$2,500 he would be permitted to keep $1,190 
net. 

Where is the incentive? 

Some men, a small minority, will do crea- 
tive work without thought of compensa- 
tion, but the vast majority will not work 
without incentive. When we rob a man of 
an incentive to do things, he Is likely to lose 
interest in life itself. 

Now the original purpose of social secu- 
rity was to take old men out of the labor 
force, to make places for the younger men. 
If the older men could earn money without 
taking the places of the younger men, then 
they should be permitted to do so without 
sacrificing any of their income from social 
security to which they have made contribu- 
tions over the years. 

There are many things that the retiree 
could do to augment his income from social 
security which would not only help provide 
for a decent living, but, also an interest in 
life; he could also make a direct contribu- 
tion to the welfare of his country. Other- 
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wise, he is so much deadwood and that isn’t 
good for him or his country. 

When a man reaches the age of 72 years, 
he is permitted to earn an unlimited amount 
of money without sacrificing any of his in- 
come from social security. Why 72 instead 
of 65 or 66? A man retired at 65 years of 
age can certainly be termed an unemploy- 
able. Think how much incentive a man 
would have if he were able to retain earnings 
of any type after age 65, and receive the total 
of his contributions to social security. It is 
just to consider social security as a form of 
insurance annuity with no restrictions as to 
payment upon reaching the named age in 
the program. 

As long as men are alive, they have to give 
some thought to income, and income cre- 
ated by their own thoughts or hands adds 
something to life; they feel that they have 
not lost their importance in the general 
scheme of things. Let them lose that feel- 
ing of importance, and we have lost an asset. 
Can we afford it? 

While on the one hand social security is 
of some help, on the other hand it is casting 
into oblivion many of our senior citizens; 
depriving our country of their contributions 
to its welfare, simply because it kills an in- 
centive to do anything. 

The remedy? Permit our senior citizens to 
earn anything that they can, without finan- 
cial penalty; let them keep their dignity, self- 
respect, and independence, and a zest of life. 
The Nation will be the richer for it. 

We must consider that protection against 
the kind of risks covered by the old-age, 
survivors, and disability insurance program 
in the United States, is enjoyed by people in 
78 nations the world over. Sixty-two coun- 
tries (including all 27 countries of Europe) 
have family-allowance programs, a compara- 
tively new type of coverage that is under- 
going tremendous growth. Maternity bene- 
fits are accorded to mothers in 18 countries, 
and in 64 others they are incorporated within 
a combined sickness and benefit program. 

Our Government and our people should 
consider the importance of our social security 
program, and urge our leaders to review the 
program, and revise its benefits in accordance 
With the needs of the public. 


Supplemental Appropriation for Certain 
Activities of the Department of Agri- 
culture 


SPEECH 


HON. WALTER H. MOELLER 


OF OHIO 

IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday, January 26, 1965 

The House in Committee of the Whole 
House on the State of the Union had under 
consideration the joint resolution (H.J. Res. 
234) making supplemental appropriations 
for the fiscal year ending June 30, 1965, for 
certain activities of the Department of Ag- 
riculture, and for other purposes. 


Mr. MOELLER. Mr. Chairman, I 
voted yesterday against a motion to re- 
commit House Joint Resolution 234 to 
the Committee on Appropriations. I hold 
no brief for Colonel Nasser; I do not be- 
leye that the United Arab Republic is 
entitled to agricultural assistance from 
the United States at this time. But my 
conviction is even stronger that Congress 
Should take no action to embarrass the 
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President of the United States or to tie 
his hands in the conduct of foreign pol- 
icy. The grave responsibility for chart- 
ing our foreign policy is entrusted to 
the President by the Constitution. I, for 
one, will not tinker with the Constitu- 
tion or gratuitously make the President’s 
task more difficult than it already is in 
this delicate field. Let me say to our Re- 
publican friends that I never supported 
any effort to hobble President Eisen- 
hower in his conduct of foreign affairs, 
and in my judgment, President Johnson 
deserves equal consideration. 


Concord’s New Post Office A 
Commentary 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JAMES C. CLEVELAND 


OF NEW HAMPSHIRE 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, January 27, 1965 


Mr. CLEVELAND. Mr. Speaker, Con- 
cord is getting a new post office, an event 
attended by mixed reactions. The fol- 
lowing editorial from the Concord Shop- 
per’s News on the subject—and the sub- 
ject of postal service generally—sums 
them up, somewhat humorously, to be 
sure, but with perception. I am glad to 
bring it to the attention of my colleagues. 

A New Post OFFICE 


We have watched the homes of the Saw- 
yers, Matthews, Quints, and others turned 
into rubble to make way for progress—and 
we sincerely hope it will be. 

There isn't much point in arguing at this 
late date whether Concord needed a new 
post office or bemoaning the tax loss to the 
city by another Federal takeover. Call it 
necessity or political payoff, Concord will 
have a beautiful new building and we'll all 
be boasting about it not long from now. 

This city has always been fortunate to have 
a well-managed post office and employees 
who have taken their jobs seriously. Or- 
ders from Washington have sometimes com- 
plicated service but as a rule—and there are 
many of them in a post office—we haven't 
suffered the mail delays and bureaucratic 
bungling that have plagued other cities. 

Of course, most of us balk at using zip 
codes. We can't see why; despite postal 
rate hikes, residential deliveries cannot re- 
turn to the old two a day. We don't under- 
stand why some stamps don't stick. We 
wonder why what used to be a penny post- 
card now costs 4 cents and you can't 
write on it with a fountain pen without 
having your message look like a psychiatrist's 
ink-blot test. We are curious as to why 
school supplies had to be marked library 
Tate while rock-and-roll records to a disc 
jockey were mailed at a so-called educational 
rate. Now they must be stamped special 
fourth-class mail to add further confusion 
to the function of special handling and 
special delivery. 

Yes, we'll be thrilled over the new post 
office but we do hope Washington will clear 
up some of those small problems that irk 
the average patron. And please, Mr. Post- 
master General, sir, don’t turn around and 
tell us that now that you have been nice 
enough to use our tax money for a spanking 
new building, you'll have to slap another 
rate increase on mailing a box of divinity 
fudge to Aunt Letitia. 
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Invasion of Congress Shows Perilous 
Laxity 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CHARLES E. CHAMBERLAIN 


OF MICHIGAN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, January 25, 1965 


Mr. CHAMBERLAIN. Mr. Speaker, 
those of us who sat in this Chamber dur- 
ing opening-day ceremonies know of the 
effect on us of the invasion of an un- 
wanted guest who danced and shouted in 
the well of the House Chamber. 

The Lansing State Journal for Janu- 
ary 9, 1965, contained an editorial which 
indicates that those back home are con- 
cerned too. As we complete the organi- 
zation of this Congress and turn to the 
problems at hand, I feel that it is appro- 
priate that some thought be given to sug- 
gestions for improved security precau- 
tions. 

With unanimous consent, I insert the 
editorial, “Invasion of Congress Shows 
Perilous Laxity,“ in the Appendix of the 
RECORD: 

[From the Lansing (Mich.) State Journal, 
Jan. 9, 1965] 
INVASION OF CONGRESS SHOWS PERILOUS 
Laxrry 


An amazing spectacle in the National Cap- 
itol this week evidenced what we regard as 
a serious weakness in security measures. 

Congressmen sat stunned when an unin- 
vited guest interrupted opening-day cere- 
monies of the House of Representatives by 
crashing the gates and dancing and shouting 
in the well of the House Chamber. 

Dressed in a bizarre costume, with black- 
face makeup, a top hat, red bandana, black 
tights, and tennis shoes, the intruder could 
hardly be mistaken by Capitol policemen for 
a Member of Congress or a congressional 
aid. 

Policemen, taken by surprise by the in- 
vasion, dragged the intruder away. Later 
charged with two counts of disorderly con- 
duct, he was released after forfeiting a $20 
bond, which, incidentally, indicated a shock- 
ingly casual attitude on the part of author- 
ities toward his offense. 

Chairman EMANUEL CELLER, Democrat, of 
New York, of the House Judiciary Committee, 
said he was irked at the relative lightness 
of the fine. 

The incident, which came only a few hours 
before President Johnson delivered his state 
of the Union message to a joint session of 
Congress in the same Chamber, understand- 
ably stirred thoughts among the lawmakers 
about the need for tightening up security 
measures. 

There had been similar warnings in the 
past. In 1954, a band of Puerto Rican fa- 
natics shot up the House Chamber from the 
galleries and wounded five members of the 
House. 

And only last September an American Nazi 
got through police lines and began throttling 
a witness testifying before the House Com- 
mittee on Un-American Activities in the 
House Office Building. 

Police speculated that Monday’s intruder 
may have been wearing street 
clothing when he entered the Capitol and 
then donned his bizarre costume in an em- 
ployee's locker room or a restroom. 

Even so, the fact that he made his way 
to the well of the House below the 
desk from which the President later spoke 
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doesn’t say much for current security pre- 
cautions. 

One House Member said, “I’m shocked. 
Imagine what he could have done in there 
if he had had a gun.” 

The ability of the man, who sald he was 
a follower of George Lincoln Rockwell, leader 
of the American Nazi party, to get past the 
attendants and onto the House floor proves 
two things—that “kooks” are loose in the 
country and that stronger safeguards are 
needed against those who might commit acts 
more dangerous than merely making fools 
of themselves. 

Following Monday's incident, embarrassed 
Capitol Police officials “improve- 
ments” in the security system. It's a prom- 
ise that clearly should be implemented 
without delay. 


South Bend Tribune Praises Local Federal 
Program for Older Workers 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 
HON. JOHN BRADEMAS 


OF INDIANA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, January 26,1965 


Mr. BRADEMAS. Mr. Speaker, I was 
a strong supporter of the Manpower De- 
velopment and Training Act of 1962 be- 
cause I felt that it would serve a vital 
need in our national interest. I am 
proud that my own hometown of South 
Bend, Ind., has been a pioneer among 
communities in the Nation in developing 
programs under the provisions of this 
act. Under the Manpower Development 
and Training Act we have been able to 
bring new skills and new hopes and, most 
important, new jobs to a great many un- 
employed workers who were laid off when 
the Studebaker Corp. closed its gates in 
December 1963. 

One of these programs, Project Able, 
is specifically aimed at helping unem- 
ployed workers over the age of 50 to find 
jobs. The success of this program in 
human and economic terms is well docu- 
mented in an editorial that appeared in 
the South Bend, Ind., Tribune of Janu- 
ary 18, 1965. 

The editorial follows: 

FroeraL Am—Nor So Bap 

To an unreasoning few Americans, “Fed- 
eral aid” are dirty words. They conjure up 
visions of an all-powerful, centralized gov- 
ernment crushing individuals and promot- 
ing economic waste. 

Quite a different picture of at least one 
sort of Federal aid emerged from a recent 
interim report on Project Able, the United 
Community Services program for helping 
unemployed workers over 50 to find jobs. 

Project Able is underwritten by $331,000 in 
Federal money. In the 6 months since it 
started after Studebaker shut down produc- 
tion here, it has helped 1,689 men and wom- 
en to find work. 

The average age of these men and women 
is 55. To say that most of them would have 
found jobs without Project Able's help is to 
ignore the staggering difficulties that older 
workers face when they go job hunting. 

chairman of 


ting committee, 

on the eco- 
nomic benefits of Project Able to date. We 
think they are eye opening. 
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If the 1,689 had not found work, they 
would have had to accept public assistance 
for an average of 7 years, until they reached 
the earliest retirement age of 62. Public as- 
sistance costs for the group over a 7-year 
period, Father Royster estimated, would have 
come to more than $16 million in tax money. 
Project Abie, by comparison, cost $331,000. 

Considering that the 1,689 have jobs with 
an average wage of $80 per week, Father 
Royster continues, they will pay an esti- 
mated $5.2 million in Federal and local taxes 
between now and retirement. 

If you look at that tax return as pay- 
ment of a Government loan, it involves an 
interest rate of 1,500 percent—‘a pretty 
good return on an investment,” in Father 
Royster's words. 

And so it is, as even the ruggedest indi- 
vidualist must admit. 


Testimony of Dr. Paul W. Briggs 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CHARLES A. VANIK 


OF OHTO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, January 27, 1965 


Mr. VANIK. Mr. Speaker, the Cleve- 
land public school system is fortunate 
to have one of the foremost educators in 
public education today as its superin- 
tendent, Dr. Paul W, Briggs. 

Dr. Briggs provided one of the most 
illuminating examples of creative edu- 
cation in his testimony before the House 
Subcommittee on Education and Labor 
which is currently considering the Presi- 
dent's massive aid to education legisla- 
tion before the Congress. 

Dr. Briggs dealt specifically with title 
III of this bill which is related to the de- 
velopment of supplementary educational 
centers to help upgrade all education 
programs for public school students. 

His testimony follows: 


TESTIMONY oF PAUL W. BRIGGS, SUPERINTEND- 
ENT OF SCHOOLS, CLEVELAND, ORIO, TO THE 
House EDUCATION AND LABOR COMMITTEE, 
JANUARY 26, 1965 


I am Paul W. Briggs, superintendent of the 
Cleveland public schools. I welcome the op- 
portunity to testify before the House Edu- 
cation Labor Committee and to present our 
ideas as they relate to title III governing sup- 
plementary educational centers and services 
as proposed in House bill 2362. 

I am sorry I cannot be present tomorrow 
when my colleagues from the great cities 
program for school improvement make their 
presentation respecting all aspects of House 
bill 2362. However, today I will confine my 
observations and remarks to title III. 

Cleveland is Ohio's largest city. It is the 
eighth largest school district in the United 
States. The problems facing Cleveland pub- 
lic schools are similar to those problems 
found in other large urban centers. 

Between the 1950 and 1960 census, the pop- 
ulation of the city of Cleveland decreased by 
approximately 40,000; yet during this same 
period the enrollment in our schools in- 
creased by approximately 30,000. 

Today in Cleveland 10 percent of the un- 
employed work force is comprised of out-of- 
school, high school age youth, for the most 
part unemployable. Unemployment in 
Cleveland in general is running high while 
at the same time jobs requiring skill and 
training are going unfilled. It is estimated 
that during this present fiscal year, relief ex- 
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penditures in the city of Cleveland will total 
$35 million while for the same period we will 
spend $70 million for public education. 

As I move about the city of Cleveland, 
visiting its many schools and neighborhoods, 
I am increasingly impressed with the need 
for better educational opportunities 
throughout the city and especially in areas 
of great poverty and cultural deprivation. 

The severity of our problem in Cleveland 
is compounded by the fact that American 
education must move into the space age: 
an age that requires progressively higher 
levels of competence and skill, supported and 
reinforced by the best scientific know-how 
available. This is an age that demands su- 
perior education for all our citizens. 

Cleveland schools are confronted with in- 
adequate housing for children ata time when 
the population is expanding. Thirty-nine 
of the 180 school buildings were constructed 
before 1895, and in only 4 of the 135 ele- 
mentary schools are libraries to be found. 
Our vocational and scientific equipment is 
antiquated. 

I am thoroughly convinced that Cleveland 
cannot bridge the gap between its problems 
and the demands of this age without new, 
dynamic programs in education. 

Establishment of supplementary’ educa- 
tional centers and services, as provided in 
title III, is a bold, innovative and educa- 
tionally sound approach which will greatly 
assist in bridging this gap for Cleveland and 
other large cities with similar problems. 

Basic to good education is a sound pro- 
gram of community schools sensitive to and 
efficiently serving an ever-expanding list of 
neighborhood needs. Inherent in this space 
age, though, is a demand for new educa- 
tional and cultural experiences not now or 
likely soon to be available at the neighbor- 
hood level. 

For several weeks a task force of the Cleve- 
land public schools augmented by key com- 
munity leaders has been meeting in emer- 
gency sessions attempting to structure & 
program of supplementary educational op- 
portunities for the children of Cleveland ele- 
mentary public and private schools, Prelim- 
inary studies of this task force indicate that 
certain cultural and instructional services 
above and beyond those readily available in 
our neighborhood elementary schools should 
be provided as soon as possible, 

The supplementary educational center will 
enable us to offer a wide range of such 
services to our children throughout the city 
with a minimum of delay. 

It is our belief that supplementary edu- 
cational centers can do two important 


things: 

1, Dramatically improve the quality of edu- 
cation. 

2. Bring into meaningful relationship chil- 
dren from all sections of the city. 

Iam thinking of programs in the human- 
ities, foreign languages, music, the arts, and 
sciences that will in some way involve every 
elementary school child and broaden cult 
horizons, sharpen academic appetites, and 
bring understanding of new social and scien- 
tific concepts not usually or economically 
aout eved through traditional classroom chan- 
nels. 

I would envision a center containing a 
space age planetarium capable of seating 500 
students where students could be given their 
introduction to universal concepts of age. 
Adjacent to the planetarium would be located 
specialized laboratories and demonstration 
centers where our children could be given ex- 
periences not possible in the neighborhood 
school and where they would have the Op- 
portunity for face-to-face contact with other 
children having similar interests and with 
master teachers. 

Our facilities within the complex of the 
center would include auditorium space; areas 
for language laboratories; special centers for 
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vocational conferences, consultations, and 
testing; the most modern facilities for ex- 
panded dental and medical clinics; as well 
as the headquarters for certain psychological 
and psychiatric services: and for reading and 
other instructional improvement clinics. 
There would be additional galleries and dis- 
play areas where the best works of the chil- 
dren throughout the city can be displayed, 
representing excellence in art, science, and 
the humanities. 

attention would be given to making 
the facilities of the center usable for adult 
educational activities in order to promote the 
widest possible community participation in 
the center. 

The supplementary educational center will 
also provide for us in the Cleveland schools 
and our cooperating universities and colleges 
an excellent teacher-training laboratory 
through which it will be possible to reinforce 
educational theory with masterful demon- 
strations and other rich practical experiences. 

In Cleveland, so richly endowed with a 
world-famous orchestra and choir, a great 
art museum and institute, an excellent mu- 
seum of natural history, a superior health 
museum, and with scientific societies and 
research centers, governmental space age lab- 
oratories, a great public library, and many 
old, new, and expanding centers of higher 
education is to be found a wealth of talent, 
ready and willing to serve. We propose to 
utilize fully this reservoir of talent. Through 
the supplementary educational center, the 
children of Cleveland will have the opportu- 
nity of associating and working with these 
distinguished scholars and these outstand- 
ing performers. 

The proper location of these centers and 
the careful scheduling of programs will bring 
the children of all parts of Cleveland into 
meaningful association with each other. 

This association among children will deep- 
en their understanding and appreciation of 
the rich contributions of the many diverse 
racial and cultural groups in Cleveland. 

These enriching and motivating education- 
al experiences which will be available to 
children enrolled in all Cleveland schools 
public and private—will enable us to discover, 
develop, refine, and encourage the productive 
talents of Cleveland children in a way which 
the national interest demands but which no 
school system in any large city is today pre- 
pared to do. 


Ukrainian Independence Day 
SPEECH 


HON. CLEMENT J. ZABLOCKI 


OF WISCONSIN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, January 25, 1965 


Mr. ZABLOCKI. Mr. Speaker, Friday, 
January 22, 1965, marked the 47th anni- 
versary of the proclamation of independ- 
ence of the Ukraine from domination by 
Soviet Russia. 

In commemorating that occasion, free 
people all over the world once again 
raise their voices in encouragement and 
eet to the valiant Ukrainian peo- 
ple. 

Despite years of domination by the 
Kremlin, the spirit of a free Ukraine still 
is enshrined in the hearts of her sons 
and daughters, both within the homeland 
and outside. 

Despite the fact that the Ukraine has 
been suppressed by totalitarian powers, 
incorporated forcibly into the Union of 
Soviet Socialist Republics, deprived of 
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their individual political, economic, and 
religious freedoms, the people of that 
land look forward to the day when the 
Ukraine will once again resume its right- 
ful place in the family of free nations. 

It is my earnest hope that the people 
of the Ukraine will draw encouragement 
from the warm regard of the people of the 
United States for them. On this auspi- 
cious date, we extend our best wishes to 
the Ukrainian people and Americans of 
Ukrainian ancestry, and we pray that the 
oppression of their native land may soon 
be ended. 


My Vote—Freedom’s Privilege 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. BURT L. TALCOTT 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, January 14, 1965 


Mr. TALCOTT. Mr. Speaker, I wish 
at this time to bring to the attention of 
my colleagues an award-winning essay 
on the theme, My Vote—Freedom’s 
Privilege,” prepared by Lt. Col. Arnold 
F. W. Frank, U.S. Army, commanding 
officer of Camp San Luis Obispo, a U.S. 
Army installation located in my dis- 
trict—the 12th of California. 

Colonel Frank recently received the 
George Washington Honor Medal in the 
annual national awards program compe- 
tition sponsored by the Freedoms Foun- 
dation of Valley Forge, Pa., for submit- 
ting the outstanding entry from among 
all of the many received from Army per- 
sonnel. As the Members of this House 
are well aware, the Freedoms Foundation 
was established to inspire a greater love 
and appreciation of our free way of life 
and to build a better understanding of 
the spirit of our Constitution—the great 
bulwark of our free society—and the 
political and economic freedoms it guar- 
antees. 

Mr. Speaker, in reading the brief but 
profound letter-to-my-son essay by Col- 
onel Frank, we note that he writes of 
voting as a sacred privilege of freedom 
and emphasizes that tyranny can result 
either from failing to vote or voting un- 
wisely. He understands freedom—and 
the loss of freedom—better than most 
because he lived in Germany as a youth 
and witnessed the destruction of a strug- 
gling free republic by the votes of a dis- 
couraged and desperate people. 

We are reminded of the absolute neces- 
sity of being alert to all threats to our 
birthright of freedom—whether by force 
from without, or subversion from within, 
or even through the ballot box itself—our 
most valuable instrument of freedom. 
Constant vigilance by an informed citi- 
zenry is our minimum responsibility if 
we are to retain our priceless heritage. 

Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent 
to include at this point in my remarks, 
“My Vote—Freedom’s Privilege,” by Lt. 
Col. Arnold F. W. Frank: 

Dear Son: Once upon a time in a distant, 
foreign land, that was striving hard to be- 
come a successful democratic republic, lived 
a young boy. He was barely aware that his 
country had recently fought and lost the 
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most devastating of all wars, and was even 
then in the throes of a paralyzing depres- 
sion. He was not nearly old enough to vote, 
as dramatic historic and personal events 
were racing toward a climax which would 
leave lasting impressions upon his mind. 

His ts were serious-minded citizens, 
who believed that democracy could be made 
to work, and that the way to accomplish 
this was for every citizen to vote intelli- 
gently for responsible leaders. The boy lis- 
tened to discussions concerning the politi- 
cians and platforms of the many parties. 
He learned early in life that it was not easy 
to exercise freedom’s privilege effectively. 
There were liberals, conservatives, extrem- 
ists of the left, and extremists of the right. 
One of the parties was led by a would-be dic- 
tator, who, nevertheless, was determined to 
gain power exclusively through constitu- 
tional means; through the votes of the elec- 
torate. He preached race superiority. He 
promised to repudiate unfavorable foreign 
treaties, stamp out corruption, and make the 
nation strong again. At first he was not 
taken seriously, but those were troubled 
times. During that fateful last year of 
freedom, there were four national elections. 
All were without decisive results. The voters 
were tired, frustrated, confused, and angry. 
Was this the democracy they had been striy- 
ing for? Through all this turmoil rose the 
din of the extremists, they alone claimed to 
have the solutions to all the problems con- 
fronting the nation. Finally, even though 
he did not receive an absolute majority, the 
would-be dictator won out and was appointed 
chancellor. He had achieved his goal of ob- 
taining power legally, but that was the last 
time the voters were to have a choice, those 
tired and confused voters, who that year had 
voted away their freedom. That loss of free- 
dom and the war that followed are history. 
However, before that happened the parents 
of the boy, seeing the inevitable, left their 
native land and migrated into a foreign 
country where freedom reigned. 

The story I have just told was not a fairy 
tale, and the end was really a beginning. For 
you see, I was that boy, and now the time is 
at hand for me to impress upon you, just as 
my parents taught me, that it can happen 
here. It can happen anywhere, where the 
electorate relinquishes its right to preserve 
freedom by failing to vote, or by voting un- 
wisely for extremist causes, for the extrem- 
ists are always poised to rush in and assume 
control. 

To vote is freedom's privilege, but remem- 
ber that you can also vote away your free- 
dom by voting injudiclously. Remember 
that well, my son, so that you, or your son 
will never have to live in chains or fiee this 
Nation to seek freedom elsewhere. 

Affectionately, 
Your PatHer. 


Dr. John Mirich 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. AL ULLMAN 


OF OREGON 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, January 12, 1965 

Mr. ULLMAN. Mr. Speaker, in keep- 
ing with President Johnson’s recent an- 
nouncement and the Nation’s concern 
relating to police training and crime pre- 
vention, I am pleased to announce a sig- 
nificant step forward in the field of 
criminology. 

The Second District of Oregon is hon- 
ored to have one of the few qualified 
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centers of police science and criminology 
in the western part of the Nation. Dr. 
John J. Mirich, chairman of the depart- 
ment of law enforcement at Treasure 
Valley Community College in Ontario, 
Oreg., has been referred to as a national 
authority in his field by the eminent 
criminologist, Dr. A. C. Germann, author 
of a recent text in the field of law 
enforcement. 

The following press release was issued 
by Treasure Valley Community College 
in recognition of Dr. Mirich’s achieve- 
ments: 

TEXTBOOK CLASSIFIES Dr. JOHN MIMICA AS A 

NATIONAL Avuruoriry IN POLICE SCIENCE 

AND CRIMINOLOGY 


Dr. John J. Mirich, chairman of the de- 
partment of law enforcement at Treasure 
Valley Community College in Ontario, Oreg.. 
is referred to as a national authority in police 
science education and an eminent scholar in 
criminology in the second edition of a police 
science textbook entitled “Introduction to 
Law Enforcement,” published by the Charles 
C. Thomas Publishers. The author of the 
book, Dr. A. C. Germann, professor of police 
science at Long Beach State College, has 
written several textbooks on the subject, and 
is considered to be one of the Nation's fore- 
most scholars in the area. 

Mirich's studies in 


the unqualified. Furthermore 

states, has nalvely believed that although it 
takes 8 or more years of education to be a 
district attorney to interpret complex laws 
and ordinances, anyone with or without edu- 
cation, is qualified to be an officer of the 
law in too many States. This is one of the 
basic reasons that police are underpaid, he 
finds. In addition, Mirich states that the 
typical citizen feels that policemen should 
by physical Samson's to be effective, while 
actually, a very small percentage of the po- 
lice officer’s time is spent subduing crim- 
inals and if the officer is uneducated and un- 
trained, his physical size will not guarantee 
that he will be a competent officer. While 
Mirich calls for more assistance from the 
public if local law enforcement is to become 
a profession, he also blames many police of- 
ficials for the present condition of the police 
vocation nationally. He feels that although 
the enforcement officer is responsible for pro- 
tecting the rights of the innocent, and the 
deterrence of criminal behavior as well as the 
detection and repression of crime, the typical 
police leader has interpreted the duty of the 
police officer as only crime repression. 
Catching criminals, states Dr. Mirich, is only 
one part of the policeman's duty. 

Dr. Mirich has had a wide background in 
criminology and social problems. He has 
been a counselor of delinquents in California 
schools and has taught human and 
development at Idaho State University, and 
child and adolescent psychology at Colorado 
State University. His background also in- 
cludes city police work, county probation 
service, as well as deputy sheriff investiga- 
tion. His research in the area of criminal 
behavior leads him to believe that the city, 
county, and State police nationally, must be- 
come professionally trained, and this train- 
ing must come soon. Police science educa- 
tion has become so complex that it is almost 
impossible to receive it by experience alone. 
He feels that when local law enforcement ar- 
rives at that position of professional de- 
velopment that it requires high academic, 
emotional, mental, and other standards which 
encompass most of the knowledge available 
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today for the police science area, it will be 
considered a profession by the public. When 
this hoped-for day arrives, crime will be 
better detected, citizens will be more ade- 
quately protected, the delinquent more easily 
deterred from antisocial behavior, and the 
local officer will enjoy the social and eco- 
nomic fruits of a professional person, In ad- 
dition, he will develop the esprit de corps 
so evident in the highly qualified and most 
effective FBI. 

Mirich has been writing nationally for 
professional criminology journals for several 
years. At the present, he is at work rewriting 
his research on social problems for raido 
syndication as a public service. 


Closing of VA Hospitals 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. WILLIAM L. ST. ONGE 


OF CONNECTICUT 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, January 14, 1965 


Mr. ST. ONGE. Mr. Speaker, I am 
deeply distressed by the recent announce- 
ment of the Veterans’ Administration 
that it is closing down 11 VA hospitals, 
4 domiciliaries and 17 regional offices 
in various parts of the country, 

While I can understand that this is 
being done for reasons of economy, ter- 
mination of readjustment programs in 
some instances, and changes in manage- 
ment of certain programs, I am wonder- 
ing whether this may in the long run 
prove to be a case of false economy. We 
must not forget that our veterans of 
World War I are now advanced in years, 
and even our veterans of World War II 
are now middle aged and beyond. This 
means that in the years ahead there will 
undoubtedly be a greater need for facil- 
ities to care for these people, rather than 
a lesser need. 

I would strongly urge the Veterans’ 
Administration to reconsider its decision 
and to place greater emphasis on provid- 
ing these facilities to all veterans who 
may bein need of them. We are dealing 
here with human beings, with men who 
have rendered selfless services to their 
Nation in times of great crisis, and we 
should therefore extend to them every 
possibility to obtain the care they need 
in the area they live. 

In recent days I have received several 
letters and telegrams on this subject 
from veterans organizations in Connec- 
ticut, as well as nationally. I want to 
associate myself with the views expressed 
in these communications. Under leave 
to extend my remarks, I wish to insert 
these letters and telegrams into the 
RECORD: 


HARTFORD, CONN. 
January 18,1965. 
The Honorable WILLIAM L. St. Once, 
House Office Building, 
Washington, D.C.: 

The American Legion, Department of Con- 
necticut, strongly opposes the Veterans’ Ad- 
ministration closing down of hospitals and 
regional offices throughout the several States 
and ask your support in keeping them open 
for service to the veterans. 

Hoon C. GRAHAM, 
Department Commander. 
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WATERBURY, CONN 
January 18,1965. 
Representative WILLIAM ST. ONGE, 
House Office Building, 
Washington, D.C.: 

Emphatically protest announced closing 
of VA installations. Confident that you 
will agree, Please do all you can to prevent 
this action, Advise if I can help. 

EDWARD H. LYNCH, Jr., 
National Vice Commander, the Ameri- 
can Legion. 
HARTFORD, CONN., 
January 19, 1965. 
Hon. WILLIAM Sr. ONGE, 
House of Representatives, 
Washington, D.C.: 

The American Legion Auxiliary, Depart- 
ment of Connecticut, joins with Connecticut 
Legionaires in strongly opposing the clos- 
ing down of veterans hospitals and regional 
offices in the several States and we ask your 
support in keeping them open for service to 
the veteran. 

BARBARA L. WALLET, 
Department President, American Legion 
Auxiliary. 
Jantary 25, 1965. 
Hon. WILLIAM L. St, ONGE, 
House of Representatives, 
Washington, D.C. 

Dran Sm: As representative of 3,000 vet- 
erans in the American Legion, fourth dis- 
trict, State of Connecticut, and for myself, I 
wish to urge assistance in pro 
the closing of 11 hospitals, 4 domiciliary 
homes, and 16 regional offices of the VA. 

With the increasing age of our World War 
II and Korean veterans, I am sure you real- 
ize, as we do, the growing need of facilities 
to take care of our veterans’ needs. 

Surely the added burden will fall on the 
offices and hospitals of our State and others 
to take on this extra load, and a still greater 
burden will fall on the needy veteran and 
his family by having to travel greater dis- 
tances to reach these proposed consolidated 
VA offices. For example, the merging of the 
Juneau office in Alaska with the Seattle, 
(Wash.) office will add 500 miles for the vet- 
eran to reach his nearest VA office. 

Therefore, I respectfully urge you to do 
your utmost to prevent the closing of these 
facilities. 

Respectfully yours, 
WILFRIED H, DUROCHER, 
Fourth District Commander, The Ameri- 
can Legion, State of Connecticut. 


THE AMERICAN LEGION, 
January 25, 1965. 
Hon, WILLIAM L, ST. ONGE, 
House of Representatives, 
Washington, D.C. 

Dean CONGRESSMAN Sr. ONGE: The Ameri- 
can Legion is deeply disturbed over the an- 
nounced intention of the Veterans’ Admin- 
istration to close 11 hospitals, 4 domiciliaries, 
and 16 regional offices. While 23 States are 
affected by this order, we are convinced that 
additional closings are contemplated, 

It is our considered opinion that these 
closings are indefensible other than to those 
who place dollar savings above compassion- 
ate considerations. The resulting decrease 
in services to sick and needy veterans far 
outweighs the purported savings. 

The American Legion respectfully urges 
that you use every influence at your com- 
mand to cause the VA to rescind the decision 
to close these needed facilities, 

Sincerely, 
C. C. HORTON, 
Chairman. 
Janvary 18, 1965. 

DEAR CONGRESSMAN: You are well aware of 

the drastic closing of 17 regional offices, 11 
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hospitals, and 4 domiciliaries as announced 
by the Administrator of Veterans“ Affairs on 
January 13, 1965. 

We are attaching herewith a special bul- 
letin, dated January 14, 1965, and we spe- 
cifically request you to refer to my letter to 
the Administrator, dated January 14, 1965, on 
page 4 of the special bulletin. A similar 
letter was forwarded to the President of the 
United States on the same date. We have 
also registered a strong protest to the Direc- 
tor of the Bureau of the Budget, Mr. Kermit 
Gordon. 

The explanation of the Veterans’ Admin- 
istration for closing hospitals was due to the 
fact that some hospitals required extensive 
modernization and that staffing was a prob- 
lem. However, they have failed to explain 
where the veterans, who are presently hos- 
pitalized in these hospitals, can be trans- 
ferred to a hospital, which would be close to 
their home in order to permit members of the 
family of the hospitalized veterans to visit 
the veterans, which is part and parcel of 
the total treatment program of the indi- 
vidual patient. 

If this drastic reduction of Veterans’ Ad- 
ministration facilities will save only $23,- 
500,000 in fiscal year 1966, certainly this 
amount of money can be absorbed by a cut 
in the foreign aid program, especially the 
portion that ultimately will be given to 
countries not friendly with the free world, 
instead of usurping the services that the 
veterans of this country fought through four 
wars to preserve. 

On behalf of the 1,300,000 members of the 
Veterans of Foreign Wars of the United 
States, we ask your wholehearted support 
in curtailing the closing of these facilities, 
and we request that you appear personally 
and voice your objection when hearings are 
conducted on this subject before the House 
Veterans’ Affairs Committee headed by Mr. 
Ola Tracur of Texas and the chairman of 
the Subcommittee on Veterans’ Affairs of the 
Committee on Labor and Public Welfare, 
headed by Mr. R. W. YARBOROUGH. 

Very sincerely, 
JOHN Å. JENKINS, 
Commander in Chief. 


LAWS AND RULES FOR PUBLICATION OF 
` THE CONGRESSIONAL RECORD 
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Trri 44, SECTION 181. CONGRESSIONAL 
RECORD; ARRANGEMENT, STYLE, CONTENTS, 
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Printing shall have control of the ar- 
rangement and style of the CONGRES- 
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port of proceedings shall take all needed 
action for the reduction of unnecessary 
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tion of an index of the CONGRESSIONAL 
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(Jan. 12, 1895, c. 23, § 13, 28 Stat. 603.) 

TITLE 44, Section 182b. SAME; ILLUS- 
TRATIONS, MAPS, DIAGRAMS:—No maps, dia- 
grams, or illustrations may be inserted in 
the Recorp without the approval of the 
Joint Committee on Printing. (June 20, 
1936, c. 630, § 2, 49 Stat. 1546.) 

Pursuant to the foregoing statute and in 
order to provide for the prompt publication 
and delivery of the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD 
the Joint Committee on Printing has adopted 
the following rules, to which the attention of 
Senators, Representatives, and Delegates is 
respectfully invited: 

1. Arrangement of the daily Record —The 
Public Printer shall arrange the contents of 
the daily Recorp as follows: the Senate pro- 
ceedings shall alternate with the House pro- 
ceedings in order of placement in consecu- 
tive issues insofar as such an arrangement is 
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feasible, and the Appendix and Daily Digest 
shall follow: Provided, That the makeup of 
the Recorp shall proceed without regard to 
alternation whenever the Public Printer 
deems it necessary in order to meet produc- 
tion and delivery schedules. 

2. Type and style —The Public Printer shall 
print the report of the proceedings and de- 
bates of the Senate and House of Representa- 
tives, as furnished by the Official Reporters of 
the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD, in 744-point type; 
and all matter included in the remarks or 
speeches of Members of Congress, other than 
their own words, and all reports, documents, 
and other matter authorized to be inserted 
in the Recorp shall be printed in 614-point 
type; and all rollcalls shall be printed in 
6-point type. No italic or black type nor 
words in capitals or small capitals shall be 
used for emphasis or prominence; nor will 
unusual indentions be permitted. These re- 
strictions do not apply to the printing of or 
quotations from historical, official, or legal 
documents or papers of which a literal repro- 
duction is necessary. 

3. Return of manuscript—When manu- 
script is submitted to Members for revision it 
should be returned to the Government Print- 
ing Office not later than 9 o'clock p.m. in 
order to insure publication in the Recorp is- 
sued on the following morning; and if all of 
said manuscript is not furnished at the time 
specified, the Public Printer is authorized to 
withhold it from the Recor for 1 day. In no 
case will a speech be printed in the RECORD of 
the day of its delivery if the manuscript is 
furnished later than 12 o’clock midnight. 

4. Tabular matter—The manuscript of 
speeches containing tabular statements to be 
published in the Recorp shall be in the 
hands of the Public Printer not later than 
7 o'clock pm., to insure publication the fol- 
lowing morning. 

5. Proof furnished —Proofs of leave to 
print” and advance speeches will not be fur- 
nished the day the manuscript is received but 
will be submitted the following day, whenever 
possible to do so without causing delay in the 
publication of the regular proceedings of 
Congress. Advance speeches shall be set in 
the Recorp style of type, and not more than 
six sets of proofs may be furnished to Mem- 
bers without X 

6. Notation of withheld remarks. —If man- 
uscript or proofs have not been returned in 
time for publication in the p the 
Public Printer will insert the words Mr. 
addressed the Senate (House or Com- 
mittee). His remarks will appear hereafter 
in the Appendix,” and proceed with the 
printing of the Reconrp. 

7. Thirty-day limit—The Public Printer 
shall not publish in the CONGRESSIONAL 
Record any speech or extension of remarks 
which has been withheld for a period ex- 
ceeding 30 calendar days from the date when 
its printing was authorized: Provided, That 
at the expiration of each session of Congress 
the time limit herein fixed shall be 10 days, 
unless otherwise ordered by the committee. 

8. Corrections —The mt RECORD is 
made up for printing and binding 30 days 
after each daily publication is issued; there- 
fore all corrections must be sent to the Pub- 
lic Printer within that time: Provided, That 
upon the final adjournment of each session 
of Congress the time limit shall be 10 days, 
unless otherwise ordered by the committee: 
Provided further, That no Member of Con- 
gress shall be entitled to make more than 
one revision. Any revision shall consist only 
of corrections of the original copy and shall 
not include deletions of correct material, 
substitutions for correct material, or addi- 
tions of new subject matter. 

9. The Public Printer shall not publish in 
the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD the full report or 
print of any committee or subcommittee 
when said report or print has been previously 
printed. This rule shall not be construed to 
apply to conference reports. f 

10(a). Appendix to daily Record - When 
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either House has granted leave to print (1) 
a speech not delivered in either House, (2) a 
newspaper or magazine article, or (3) any 
other matter not germane to the proceed- 
ings, the same shall be published in the Ap- 
pendix. This rule shall not apply to quota- 
tions which form part of a speech of a Mem- 
ber, or to an authorized extension of his own 
remarks: Provided, That no address, speech, 
or article delivered or released subsequently 
to the sine die adjournment of a session of 
Congress may be printed in the CONGRES- 
SIONAL RECORD. 

10(b). Makeup of the Appendiz.—The Ap- 
pendix to the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD shall be 
made up by successively taking first an ex- 
tension from the copy submitted by the 
Official Reporters of one House and then an 
extension from the copy of the other House, 
so that Senate and House extensions appear 
alternately as far as possible throughout 
the Appendix. The sequence for each House 
shall follow as closely as possible the order or 
arrangement in which the copy comes from 
the Official Reporters of the respective 
Houses. 

The Official Reporters of each House shali 
designate and distinctly mark the lead item 
among their extensions. When both Houses 
are in session and submit extensions, the 
lead item shall be changed from one House 
to the other in alternate issues, with the in- 
dicated lead item of the other House appear- 
ing in second place. When only one House 
is in session, the lead item shall be an ex- 
tension submitted by a Member of the House 
in session. 

This rule shall not apply to extensions 
withheld because of volume or equipment 
limitations, which shall be printed immedi- 
ately following the lead items as indicated 
by the Official Reporters in the next issue of 
the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD, nor to RECORDS 
printed after the sine die adjournment of the 
Congress. 

11. Estimate of cost —No extraneous matter 
in excess of two pages in any one instance 
may be printed in the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD 
by a Member under leave to print or to ex- 
tend his remarks unless the manuscript is 
accompanied by an estimate in writing from 
the Public Printer of the probable cost of 
publishing the same, which estimate of cost 
must be announced by the Member when 
such leave is requested; but this rule shall 
not apply to excerpts from letters, tele- 
grams, or articles presented in connection 
with a speech delivered in the course of de- 
bate or to communications from State legis- 
latures, addresses or articles by the President 
and the members of his Cabinet, the Vice 
President, or a Member of Congress. For the 
purposes of this regulation, any one article 
printed in two or more parts, with or with- 
out individual headings, shall be considered 
as a single extension and the two-page rule 
shall apply. The Public Printer or the Official 
Reporters of the House or Senate shall return 
to the Member of the respective House any 
matter submitted for the CONGRESSIONAL 
Recorp which is in contravention of this 
paragraph, 

12. Official Reporters. ne Official Report- 
ers of each House shall indicate on the manu- 
script and prepare headings for all matter to 
be printed in the Appendix, and shall make 
suitable reference thereto at the proper place 
in the proceedings. 


RECORD OFFICE AT THE CAPITOL 


An office for the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD, 
with Mr. Raymond F. Noyes in charge, is lo- 
cated in room H-112, House wing, where or- 
ders will be received for subscriptions to the 
Recorp at $1.50 per month or for single 
copies at 1 cent for eight pages (minimum 
charge of 3 cents). Also, orders from Mem- 
bers of Congress to purchase reprints from 
ee e should be processed: through this 
office. 


Judicial Reformer 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. HUGH SCOTT 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Thursday, January 28, 1965 


Mr. SCOTT. Mr. President, Bernard 
G. Segal, former chancellor of the Phila- 
delphia Bar Association, and present 
president of the American College of 
Trial Lawyers, recently wrote what I con- 
sider to be an outstanding article on the 
need for modernization of the Pennsyl- 
vania courts. Mr. Segal, who served for 
3 years as chairman of the board of the 
American Judicature Society, is uniquely 
qualified in this field. I ask unanimous 
consent to have a brief biography of Mr. 
Segal, his very excellent article, and an 
editorial concerning the article, all of 
which appeared in the Philadelphia In- 
quirer of January 24, 1965, printed in the 
Appendix of the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the biogra- 
phy, article, and editorial were ordered 
to be printed in the Recorp, as follows: 

JUDICIAL REFORMER 

Bernard G. Segal, former chancellor of the 
Philadelphia Bar Association and now sery- 
ing as president of the American College 
of Trial Lawyers, has long been a propo- 
nent of far-reaching reforms in Pennsyl- 
vanla's judicial system. 


drafted the proposed judiciary article pro- 
viding for modernization of Pennsylvania's 
courts. . 

In addition, he served for 3 years as chair- 
man of the board of the American Judicature 
Society, originator and prime sponsor of 
much of the judicial reform in the United 
States. He is also a member of the joint 
committee for the effective administration 
of justice, organization in charge of court 
reform nationally which is a composite of 
many professional groups. 

Now only 57, Segal, a graduate of Cen- 
tral High School and the University of 
Pennsylvania and its law school, was the 
youngest man ever to head the Philadelphia 
Bar Association. He held that post for 2 
terms. 

A lawyer's lawyer and a partner in the 
firm of Schnader, Harrison, Segal & Lewis, 
he has never served on the bench (prefer- 
ring private practice to proffers of appoint- 
ment) but has been known as a judge- 
maker, a term he deplores. Appointments 
to the Federal bench from 1956 to 1962 were 
channeled through him in his capacity as 
chairman of the standing committee on Fed- 
eral judiciary of the American Bar Asso- 
ciation, 


Court SYSTEM IN PHILADELPHIA AND PENN- 
SYLVANIA IN NEED OF MODERNIZATION— 
JUDICIARY ARTICLE PROPOSED AS SOLUTION 

(By. Bernard G. former chancellor, 

Philadelphia Bar Association) 
Pennsylvania has no more pressing need 
today than the modernization of its anti- 
quated judicial system. 
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Within recent months, the citizens of 


Philadelphia were first incredulous, then 


shocked and disgusted, by the disclosures 
of corruption and wrongdoing in the magis- 
trates’ courts of this city which appeared in 
a series of articles in the Inquirer. 

The public criticism, the general condem- 
nation, the investigation ordered by Attorney 
General Walter E. Alessandroni and current- 
ly being conducted by Special Deputy Attor- 
ney General Arlen Specter, and the remedial 
measures proposed by Gov. William W. Scran- 
ton and District Attorney James C. Crumlish, 
Jr., are all necessary and desirable, but at 
best they are palliatives, stopgap treatments 
for a cancerous condition. 

The simple fact is that in a modern court 
system, there is no room for individuals to 
preside in courts of justice who are selected 
solely on a political basis and have neither 
training nor experience to enable them to 
read and understand, let alone interpret and 
enforce, the laws involved in the cases which 
come before them. 

NO STATEWIDE SYSTEM 

Philadelphia magistrates are part of a 
system which was outworn before this cen- 
tury began. Unless the entire system is 
changed, no amount of housecleaning will 
have any lasting effect. 

While the magistrate system is the worst 
element in our present court setup in Penn- 
Sylvania, it is by no means the most out- 
worn, or the most out of step with modern 
court reforms. 

At the trial level, incredible as it seems and 
anachronistic as it is, Pennsylvania has no 
statewide judicial system. Instead, we have 
courts in 59 different judicial districts, each 
entirely independent of the other and prac- 
tically unsupervised insofar as the admin- 
istration of their work is concerned. The 
supreme court is virtually without admin- 
istrative jurisdiction over them, and each dis- 
trict operates as a separate principality. 

In Philadelphia alone, we have 10 separate 
courts and 10 president judges. 

The 28 Philadelphia magistrates and the 
approximately 4,000 aldermen and justices of 
the peace in the rest of the State similarly 
operate essentially on their own. 

In short, Pennsylvania has been curiously 
immume from the wave of judicial reform 
which has swept the country since the end 
of the Second World War, and has brought 
vast and immensely beneficial changes in the 
judicial systems of numerous States all over 
the country. 

NINETEENTH CENTURY PACE 

Pennsylvania courts are operating today 
under constitutional provisions designed to 
meet the leisurely pace of the mid-19th 
century. 

Our present Judiciary exists under a con- 
stitution adopted in 1873, more than 90 years 
ago. The automobile, the airplane, the radio, 
television, even electricity, were unknown. 
The population of Pennsylvania was 3% 
million; today, it is 3 times that, over 
11,300,000. The number of motor vehicles 
registered in Pennsylvania today—over 5 mil- 
lion—exceeds by more than 60 percent the 
total number of people in Pennsylvania when 
our present constitution was adopted. 

This population explosion, the growing 
complexity of our industrial and commercial 
life, the advent of the automobile with the 
resulting litigation arising out of the ever- 
mounting number of accidents on the high- 
ways, have combined to create immensely in- 
creased volume and wholly different kinds of 
litigation from those known in 1873. The 


judicial setup approved then simply cannot 
cope with the situation today. 

Last year, Chief Justice John C. Bell of the 
Supreme Court of Pennsylvania stated that 
there was a backlog of nearly 12,000 untried 
civil jury cases and over 16,000 untried bills 
of indictment in the Philadelphia courts. 
Not long before that, a study disclosed that 
the average time required to obtain a jury 
trial in a personal injury case in Philadel- 
phia, after the case is fully at issue, is over 
2½ years, and hundreds of cases have been 
in the Philadelphia courts, undetermined 
for 4 and 5 years and more. 

These conditions exist despite the sub- 
stantial procedural measures instituted over 
the years by the board of judges of the 
court of common pleas to relieve calendar 
congestion and expedite the disposition of 
cases. 

In the fall of 1961, a day after he assumed 
office, Chief Justice Bell convened a 
conference of all Pennsylvania judges and 
outlined a broad program of over 30 recom- 
mendations for changes and reform (some 
requiring constitutional amendments), de- 
signed to streamline and modernize court 
practices and procedures and make justice 
speedier and more certain. 

PROJECT CONSTITUTION 


After 14 of the 21 judges of the courts of 
common pleas of Philadelphia had indicated 
their willingness voluntarily to relinquish 
some of their power and accept an adminis- 
trative judge, the chief justice appointed 
Judge Vincent A. Carroll, of court of com- 
mon pleas No, 2, to that post. 

The present chancellor of the Philadel- 
phia Bar Association, Marvin Comisky, has 
issued a plea for the creation of additional 
judgeships in Philadelphia, which undoubt- 
edly is justified. 

The inexorable fact, however, is that none 
of these measures can do the job, no real 
cure of the Pennsylvania judicial situation 
can be effected until our archaic judicial ar- 
rangement is completely overhauled to bring 
it in line with the modern ideas of judicial 
organization which characterize the reforms 
sponsored by legal authorities, adopted in 
many parts of the country, and embodied in 
a proposed judiciary article. 

Under these conditions, the Pennsylvania 
Bar Association included the preparation of 
a completely new judiciary article as part 
of its dynamic “Project Constitution,” con- 
ceived a little over 3 years ago by former 
Attorney General William A. Schnader, theD 
vice president of the Pennsylvania Bar Asso- 
clation, and readily embraced by that group’s 
president, Thomas W. Pomeroy, Jr., of Pitts- 
burgh. 

They appointed a committee from 23 differ- 
ent counties, representing the broadest cross- 
section of Pennsylvania Iawyers. The CO- 
chairmen were J. Wesley McWilliams and 
the writer, and the membership included the 
then attorney general, David Stahl; the pres- 
ent attorney general, Walter E. Alessandroni, 
and the former attorney general, later su- 
preme court justice, Thomas D. McBride. 

The resulting was overwhelmingly 
approved in a statewide referendum vote of 
the total membership of the association in 
February 1963. 

Later, the same year, Governor Scranton 
appointed a commission on constitutional 
revision, with Schnader as chairman, and 31 
distinguished judges, lawyers and laymen, 
including former Chief Justice Jones of the 
Supreme Court of Pennsylvania, as members. 
This commission recommended to the GOY- 
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ernor the adoption of the new judiciary 
article as drafted. 

In January 1964, a citizens’ conference on 
the modernization of Pennsylvania's judicial 
system was held in Philadelphia to consider 
this proposed new judiciary article for the 
Pennsylvania constitution. The conference 
consisted of 121 recognized Pennsylvania 
leaders in industry, labor, agriculture, and 
education, and included representatives of 
newspapers, radio, and television stations and 
the important civic organizations of the 
State. The conference unanimously en- 
dorsed the new judiciary article. 

What does this judiciary article provide? 
In general, it creates a modern, integrated, 
unified judicial system, in which the judges 
are free of political involvement and enabled 
to conduct their judicial duties with a maxi- 
mum of efficiency. 

Here we shall discuss in some detail only 
three of the principal objectives of the pro- 
posed constitutional amendment: (1) pro- 
vision for a businesslike administration of 
the courts of Pennsylvania by establishing a 
unified court system with the supreme court 
at its head; (2) removal of judges from poli- 
tics by establishing a nonpartisan system for 
their appointment and election, and (3) abo- 
lition of our present minor judiciary and the 
substitution of courts manned by judges 
trained in the law. 


BUSINESSLIEE COURT ADMINISTRATION 


It is difficult to imagine a more antiquated 
court arrangement than we now have in 
Pennsylvania. There is no statewide admin- 
istrative supervision or control of any kind 
over the courts in the 59 judicial districts. 
Each operates completely independently of 
the others and virtually independently of the 
supreme court as well, insofar as adminis- 
tration is concerned. 

There are 88 president judges for our 207 
trial and orphans’ court judges in our 59 dis- 
tricta—10 president judges in Philadelphia 
alone. Each president judge is a law unto 
himself, free, and in many cases, insistent, 
as former Chief Justice William Howard Taft 
once complained in a similar situation, “to 
paddle his own canoe.” 

Could a less efficient or less businesslike 
arrangement be conceived for the conduct of 
a critical branch of our government? That 
is precisely the kind of loose organization 
which was abolished in England by the great 
Judicature Act of 1873, adopted in the very 
year that our present judiciary article was 
written into the constitution of 1873. 

Just think of a statewide business with 88 
branches, which tried to operate without a 
president or a board of directors, but with 88 
branch heads, each with completely auton- 
omous authority. No one would suggest 
that each department head or the chairman 
of each board or commission of the State 
government should be autonomous, free of 
any supervision or direction by the Governor. 

Similarly, the more than 4,000 (no one 
knows just how many) magistrates, alder- 
men and justices of the peace operate free of 
any supervision or control by anyone, Each 
is a freelance, all on his own. 

The proposed amendment to the constitu- 
tion provides that the Supreme Court of 
Pennsylvania shall exercise general super- 
visory and administrative authority over all 
the courts of the Commonwealth, including 
the temporary assignment of judges from 
one court or district to another. 

This latter provision would insure maxi- 
mum use of the judicial manpower of the 
State, a major reform in itself. 

The amendment provides that the powers 
of administration vested in the supreme 
court shall be exercised by the chief justice, 
im accordance with rules prescribed by the 
supreme court. 

LIKE MODEL ARTICLE 

Within recent days, 2% years after ap- 

Proval of the proposed judiciary article by 
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the lvania Bar Association, and al- 
most 2 years after its overwhelming endorse- 
ment in a statewide referendum of all the 
members, the bar associations of two coun- 
ties have for the first time declared their 
opposition to this portion of the proposed 
constitutional amendment. They contend 
that it places too much power in the supreme 
court and the chief justice, that it provides 
far more power than exists under the ju- 
diciary plan in any other State, and that it 
is a radical and as yet untried plan which it 
is dangerous to adopt as a constitutional 
amendment. 

The writer has the greatest affection and 
respect for the members of these two local 
bar associations. However, they are mistaken 
in their belief that the general supervisory 
and administrative power over the courts 
of Pennsylvania given to the supreme court 
by this article is greater than that afforded 
in any State. 

In the first place, this provision is vir- 
tually the same as that contained in the 
American Bar Association’s model Judicial 
Article for State Constitutions, except that 
that article vests somewhat more power in 
the chief justice directly rather than through 
the supreme court. That model Judicial Ar- 
ticle was unanimously approved by the 
house of delegates of the American Bar As- 
sociation in February 1962, at a meeting at- 
tended by delegates from every State and 
from every large city in the United States, 
as well as from many smaller communities, 
representing a constituency of more than 
80 percent of the practicing lawyers in the 
United States. 

Supervision over and administration of 
the affairs of the courts of the State by the 
supreme court, similar to the system pro- 
vided in the proposed Judiciary Article for 
Pennsylvania, have been in effect in other 
States in various parts of the country for 
years. 

Another argument advanced by the two 
local bar associations is that the unified 
judicial system is not needed in their respec- 
tive counties, since they do not have any 
case backlog and their courts operate em- 
ciently locally. The answers to these conten- 
tions, too, are clear. 

In the first place, it is a fallacy to con- 
sider the courts of common pleas and the 
orphans’ courts as local or county courts. 
They are State courts; their Judges are paid 
their salaries out of the State treasury and, 
like all other State employees, they are mem- 
bers of the State employee retirement sys- 
tem. 


Further, the reason for a modern, unified 
statewide court system is not solely to elimi- 
nate court congestion. 

But the solid basis for change is so that 
the citizens of the Commonwealth may se- 
cure the best possible statewide system of 
courts. Judges are public servants, as are 
the executive and legislative officials of our 
government, and the citizens are entitled to 
have them operate under the most efficient 
system which will produce the most effective 
justice, 

This will never be attained in Pennsyl- 
vania; it has never been achieved anywhere, 
without a unified court system operating 
in cooperation and not as 59 segregated, dis- 
connected, unrelated units having no admin- 
istrative relation to each other. 


ABOLITION OF . MAGISTRATES, ALDERMEN, 
JUSTICES OF PEACE 


Philadelphia has 28 magistrates. Else- 
where in the State there are approximately 
4,000 aldermen and justices of the peace. 
They receive no salaries, but derive their re- 
muneration from costs in civil cases and 
commissions on fines collected in criminal 
cases, so that in effect, they have a pecuniary 
interest in the outcome of every case which 
comes before them. 


According to the answers to questionnaires 
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sent to justices of the peace in a survey con- 
ducted in 1962 by a committee of the Penn- 
sylvania Bar Association, of the 1213 justices 
of the peace who replied, only 422 had com- 
pleted high school, 183 had attended but 
never completed their high school work, 121 
had gone to grade school only and 7 had 
not even completed grade school; only 7 
were lawyers, the highest number were skilled 
laborers, and next in order came real estate 
or insurance agents and housewives, Ap- 
proximately 80 percent of the justices of the 
peace held court in their homes. 

As far as the Philadelphia magistrates are 
concerned, little need be added to the revela- 
tions in the Inquirer during recent months, 
and what has been said earlier in this article. 

Experts who have studied our magistrates’ 
system have labeled it the worst in the coun- 
try, and the most political. Revent disclo- 
sures have described the abysmal conditions 
in most of the magistrates’ courts. 

Yet these are the peoples’ courts. In them, 
magistrates pass on critical questions in- 
volving the liberty and property of parties 
appearing before them, and the safety and 
interests of the citizens of our community. 
For most Philadelphians, this is their only 
contact with any “judges” or “court”; from 
the magistrates’ courts they receive their 
sole impression of our system of justice at 
work, 

Is it any wonder that citizens’ respect for 
law and our courts, so essential to the sur- 
vival of our kind of society, is at such a low 
level in Philadelphia? 


Regrettably, it must be said that similar 
conditions may be found elsewhere in our 
State. 

COMMUNITY COURTS 

Under the proposed judiciary article, ma- 
gistrates’ courts in Philadelphia, and alder- 
men’s and justices of the peace courts in 
Allegheny County, would be abolished, and 
new courts, called community courts, would 
be created in their place. 


Justices of the peace and aldermen's courts 
in counties other than Philadelphia and 
Allegheny could be abolished by the voters 
at any election after adoption of the new 
constitutional amendment. The commu- 
nity courts would be part of Pennsylvania's 
statewide judicial system and would be con- 
ducted by judges selected in the same way 
and required to have the same qualifications 
as Judges in other trial courts. 

NONPARTISAN SELECTION OF JUDGES 


vania is one of 12 States which still 
elect all of their Judges and require them 
to run for office on a partisan political ballot. 
Only seven others have this system for any 
of their judges. The overwhelming major- 
ity of States have abandoned partisan, po- 
litical election of judges entirely. 

It Is an arresting fact that, with one minor 
exception, the only other places in the world 
where judges are elected are Russia and its 
satellite nations. In no democratic nation, 
other than our own, is the elective system 
Tor judges still in general use. 

Who really elects the judges in States still 
clinging to a political elective system? Can 
anyone doubt that the average voter who 
goes to the polls knows nothing about the 
candidates for judge, and when he leaves the 
polls, cannot even remember the names of 
the persons for whom he voted for this high 
office? 

It is obviously an absurdity to 
that in the case of Judges, it is the voters, 
who make the selection under an elective 
system on a partisan ballot. It is usually the 
political party chairman, at best a few politi- 
cal leaders, who choose the judge who sits on 
the bench. 

Before Missouri, in 1940, adopted the pres- 
ent plan for the non 
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J was elected in 1916 because Woodrow 
Wilson kept us out of war. I was defeated 
in 1920 because Woodrow Wilson did not keep 
us out of war. In both of the elections, not 
more than 5 percent of the others knew I 
was on the ticket.” 

The fact is that even under our elective 
system, the great majority of our judges 
reach ‘the bench initially through appoint- 
ment by the Governor, As each judge as- 
cends the bench after appointment, he must 
look back over his shoulder to be sure to 
retain the good will of the political leaders 
who soon will decide whether he will remain 
on the bench. And he must know that 
for his lifetime thereafter, he cannot lose 
this good will unless he is willing to risk 
failure of nomination, and therefore of elec- 
tion. 

It is time for Pennsylvania to follow the 
lead of most of the States of the country, 
and abolish the political election of judges. 
For more than half a century after the be- 
ginning of our government, Fennsylvanlia 
did not have popular election of judges. We 
have had enough of it now. It is time for 
a change. 

The plan for nonpartisan selection of 
judges embodied in the proposed Judiciary 
Article for Pennsylvania was ly ad- 
vanced by the American Judicature Society. 
a half century ago, and it has been approved 
and sponsored by the American Bar Associa- 
tion since 1939. 

LOCAL OPTION 

This new system of selection and tenure of 
judges would apply mandatorily to the su- 
preme and the superior courts, the two appel- 
late courts of Pennsylvania, and to all courts 
in Philadelphia and Allegheny Counties. 
Under “local option” it may be adopted at 
an election by the voters in other judicial 
districts in Pennsylvania. 

Under this plan, the Governor would fill 
judicial vacancies by appointment from a 
panel submitted to him by a Judicial nomi- 
nating commission. 

For the supreme and the superior courts, 
there would be a single judicial nominating 
commission, consisting of three citizens 
appointed by the Governor, three lawyers 
selected by the lawyers of the State under 
rules esablished by the supreme court, and 
one judge chosen in the manner prescribed 
by the supreme court. 

In Philadelphia County and Allegheny 
County, and in any other judicial district 
whose citizens vote to adopt the plan, there 
would be a similar, but separate, commission 
for each such county or district, the members 
other than the judge to be resident in such 
county or district. 

The judicial nominating commission would 
submit a panel of three names to the Gov- 
ernor for each vacancy to be filled, If the 
Governor did not act within 60 days, the com- 
mission would submit a panel of three addi- 
tional names, If the Governor did not act 
within an additional 60-day period, the chief 
justice would have the duty of making the 
appointment from among the six names 
which were submitted to the Governor. 

Under the proposed amendment, any judge 
appointed by the Governor, upon nomination 
by the judicial nominating commission, 
would serve for approximately 2 yearg before 
his name appeared on the ballot. Then, at 
an appropriate election, he would come before 
the voters on a nonpartisan ballot, on which 
there would be no other candidate. The 
single question to the voters would be 
whether the judge should be retained in 
office, 

If a majority of electors should vote neg- 
atively, a vacancy would exist, which would 

be filled by the Governor from panels 
submitted to him by the judicial nominating 
commission. 

Whenever a judge should come up for re- 
election, the same procedure would be fol- 
lowed. 
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The proposed judiciary article contains 
numerous other provisions to promote the 
effective administration of justice in our 
courts. 

These include prohibitions upon the mak- 
ing of political contributions or engaging in 
political activities by judges; provisions for 
the compulsory retirement of judges so men- 
tally or physically incapacitated as sub- 
stantially to prevent them from performing 
their duty, and for the removal, suspension 
and discipline of judges for misconduct. in 
office, and other provisions implementing the 
purposes of the article. All of these have 
been tried and proved effective elsewhere, 
and they are supported by the leading pro- 
fessional organizations in the country spon- 


soring judicial reform. 
NEED FOR SUPPORT 


The need for the reforms provided by the 
proposed judiciary article is clear. How can 
they be achieved? 

Experience elsewhere has demonstrated 
conclusively that this result will be accom- 
plished only through an aroused citizenry. 

Last month, Governor Scranton, after 
pledging his unqualified support of the pro- 
posed judicial article as “essential for the 
future of our judicial system and for the 
people of Pennsylvania” and pledging that 
he would do everything within his power 
to achieve its passage at the coming session 
of the legislature—and hopefully for its sub- 
sequent approval by the people—obtained 
the approval of Richard C. Bond, of Phila- 
delphla, to serve as chairman, and Gustave 
G. Amsterdam, of Philadelphia; John S. Rice, 
of Gettysburg, and J. C. Warner, of Pitts- 
burgh, as vice chairman, of a statewide bi- 
partisan organization to work for adoption 
of the amendment. 

If the judiciary article Is to be adopted, 
everyone will have to join forces with Bond's 
organization to prevail over strongly en- 
trenched political powers who consider their 
interests to be involved; magistrates, alder- 
men, and justices of the peace, whose posi- 
tions will be eliminated; in some cases sin- 
cere but misguided citizens who oppose any 
change; and perhaps most deadly of all, the 
inertia which so often results in inaction on 
worthy bills in the legislature. 


To ACHIEVE JUDICIAL REFORM 


Long delayed reforms in the court systems 
of Pennsylyania may become a reality, at 
last, if the people of this State—public and 
private citizens alike, irrespective of politi- 
cal party—will join in a massive effort to 
persuade the legislature to take affirmative 
action this year. 

The immense need for judicial reform— 
and how the proposed changes would help 
to eliminate existing inefficiences and in- 
Justices—were told in authoritative and il- 
luminating detail by Bernard G. Segal, form- 
er chancelior of the Philadelphia Bar Asso- 
clation, in an article in the Today's World 
section of Sunday's Inquirer, The clear case 
made by this distinguished attorney in sup- 
port of judicial reform should be instru- 
mental in arousing civic minded individuals 
and organizations to participate actively in a 
drive to enact the reforms. 

As Mr. Segal noted, the State investigation 
of the magistrate system in Philadelphia has 
served to focus public attention on one area 
of the judiciary where need for reform is es- 
pecially acute. 

“In a modern court system,” Mr, Segal 
said, “there is no room for individuals to 
preside in courts of justice who are selected 
solely on a political basis and have neither 
training nor experience to enable them to 
read and understand, let alone interpret and 
enforce, the laws.“ 

Better court administration, on a State- 
wide basis, and nonpartisan selection of 
judges under the “Pennslyvania plan“ are 
among other reforms that are overdue, 
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Governor Scranton has urged that judicial 
reform be a top priority item at this session 
of the legislature. It should be, Energetic 
public support is essential, however, and the 
time for it is now. 


Alaska Disaster Highlighted Civil Defense 
and Military Support Role 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. RALPH J. RIVERS 


OF ALASKA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, January 28, 1965 


Mr. RIVERS of Alaska. Mr. Speaker, 
the catastrophic earthquake of last 
March which wrought havoc in Anchor- 
age and other communities of south- 
central Alaska furnished the setting and 
a preview of how the civil defense and 
military team might function in a na- 
tional disaster. Experts have com- 
mented that only a nuclear attack might 
exceed the quake for disruptive effect 
over a wide area, for variety and magni- 
tude of disaster conditions produced. 
Noteworthy in the high degree of team- 
work achieved between the military and 
civil defense people during the emergency 
period following the quake in Alaska was 
adherence to the basic policy that mili- 
tary assistance in connection with dis- 
asters will complement, not supplant civil 
defense. Planning now underway to 
strengthen this teamwork relationship 
in all our States for the purpose of meet- 
ing future disasters is ably and inter- 
estingly recounted by Mr. William P. 
Durkee, Director of Civil Defense, in an 
article in the November 1964 edition of 
the Army Information Digest, which 
reads as follows: 

Civm DEFENSE—THE Mruirary Surrorr ROLE 
(By Willlam P, Durkee, Director of Civil De- 
fense; Office of the Secretary of the 

Army) 

Although the Office of Civil Defense has 
been a member of the Department of the 
Army team only since March 31, 1964, this 
civilian agency now under the direct con- 
trol of Secretary of the Army Stephen Ailes 
actually has a long history of cooperation 
with the Army in fighting peacetime dis- 
asters. When a hurricane lashes a 
area, a tornado rips through a community. 
an earthquake shakes a State, we find Army 
troops and civil defense personnel working 
side by side to contain damage, save lives 
and restore normal conditions. This is the 
concept of military support for civil author- 
ity in emergencies, Military support for civil 
government—not military control In emer- 
gencies—is a manifestation of our demo- 
cratic process and is a tradition deeply 
rooted in national life. 

A good example of the military support 
concept is still fresh in the minds of many 
Americans. On Good Friday 1964, the State 
of Alaska was rocked by the mightiest earth- 
quake ever recorded on this continent. The 
catastrophe put to the test not only estab- 
lished civil defense-military plans for emer- 
gencies but the ingenuity of both in the 
face of the disaster. 

The quake struck at 6:35 p.m., Alaska 
standard time. Within minutes after the 
tremors subsided, the State civil defense 
permanent staff was in action and military 
communications specialists were among the 
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first persons to augment it. Within a short 
time, military assistance of every kind, re- 
quested by civilian authorities, was on the 
way to hard-hit communities under orders 
from. the commander in chief, Alaska, Lt. 
Gen. Raymond J. Reeves, USAF. 

When civil officials in Anchorage called 
together the group that was to coordinate 
and control the fight against the disaster, 
General Reeves and members of his staff at- 
tended. Subsequently, General Reeves com- 
mented that he had quickly found it neces- 
sary to funnel military assistance which he 
controlled through civil defense to prevent 
duplication and maintain efficient operations, 

The major military assistance effort was 
mounted from Fort Richardson and Eimen- 
dorf Air Force Base. These installations 
provided the 4th Battalion, 23d Infantry, 
and units of the 60th Infantry and the 56th 
Military Police detachment, as well as Air 
Force personnel and planes for airlift opera- 
tions. The Alaska Scouts (National Guard), 
encamped at Fort Richardson, were pressed 
into service. At Kodiak, personnel of the 
Navy station provided military help to local 
authorities. 

Assistance by the military ranged over a 
broad field. Military units policed stricken 
areas, set up search and rescue parties, fed 
and sheltered the homeless, established water 
points and installed emergency power units. 

The airlift provided by the Air Force, at 
the request of Alaska civil defense, exceeded 
in magnitude that of any previous peacetime 
disaster. In one feat, the Air Force lifted a 
330,000 pound Bailey bridge into the State. 

In short, the military in Alaska wrote a 
new and often heroic chapter in the history 
of service to the civilian community in time 
of need. 

By coincidence, the Alaska quake struck as 
studies and plans in the Defense Department 
by the Army staff and OCD were already well 
underway, aimed at improving the effective- 
ness of military support of civilian authori- 
ties in national emergency. 

To some extent, Alaska furnished a preview 
of how the military and civil defense team 
might function in a nationwide disaster. 

have commented that only a nuclear 
attack might exceed the quake for disruptive 
effect over a wide area, for variety and mag- 
nitude of disaster conditions produced, and 
for responses evoked from civilian agencies 
and military units on the scene. In the 
harder hit areas, only the element of radio- 
active fallout was lacking to produce condi- 
3 similar to a post- nuclear- attack situa- 

on, 

The Alaskan experience has lent added 
weight to studies of the Army's role before 
and after a nuclear attack. These studies are 
Pointing to new missions for active and 
Reserve personnel and National Guard units 
in support of civil authority. Nothing in this 
Planning process, however, is intended to 
detract from the Army's primary mission of 
Offensive and defensive combat against an 
attacker. Civil defense fully recognizes that 
the Army's major role in a war is to fight. 

The civil defense effort today is centered 
on fallout protection. The objective is to 
establish a national shelter system, equipped 
and provisioned, to enable the population to 
survive a critical period of fallout following 
a nuclear attack. 

To produce shelter space quickly and eco- 
nomically, OCD, with the assistance of the 
Corps of Engineers, first assessed the Nation’s 
existing shelter resources in a national sur- 
vey in 1962. 

The survey has located potential shelter 
for more than 121 million persons in large, 
heavily constructed buildings and installa- 
tions. Some of it is located on military posts 
and installations, and offers protection for 
military dependents and noncombatants. 
Public shelters are currently being stocked 
with food, water, medical, and sanitation 
gupplles, and equipped with radiation detec- 
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tion instruments, furnished by the Federal 
Government to local community governments 
00. 

More than 80,000 buildings are marked to- 
day with the distinctive black and yellow 
signs indicating that they could be used in 
an emergency. More than 47,000 of these 
structures, with space for 25 million people, 
are stocked and ready for use. 

The main thrust of other OCD programs 
provides support for the national shelter 
system. These programs are essentially de- 
signed to create organizations and train peo- 
ple at every level of government to estab- 
lish plans and carry out emergency operations 
during and after attack. 

Under a matching funds program, the Of- 
fice of Civil Defense shares with the States 
and cities the costs of maintaining local and 
State organizations, training people, and 
building hardened local emergency operating 
systems and command and control commu- 
nications for civilian authorities. OCD pro- 
vides funds to selected radio broadcasting 
stations to harden their facilities against fall- 
out to permit continuous radio broadcasting 
to the public in emergencies. 

Civil defense planners anticipate that in- 
creased military support for many of these 
operations will be forthcoming in the months 
ahead. In June, the Secretary of the Army 
approved a plan to use the headquarters of 
State adjutants general and National Guard 
for planning and controlling military support 
of civil defense. Secretary Alles has outlined 
the plan in a letter to State Governors and 
has asked for their acceptance. 

The plan, developed by a Continental Army 
Command Planning Group under direction 
of Maj. Gen. Hugh M. Exton, reinforces the 
basic policy of the Department of Defense 
that military assistance will complement but 
not be a substitute for civil participation in 
civil defense. 

The essential element of the plan is the 
establishment of a military headquarters in 
each State for planning the use of the State’s 
military resources in support of civil defense 
in emergencies. The State adjutant general 
would have this planning responsibility. 

Continental Army commanders would des- 
ignate Army Active and Reserve units as 
well as those units of the other services 
which haye been made available to zone of 
interior armies to support civil defense op- 
erations and planning. In a national emer- 
gency, it is contemplated that the adjutant 
general and his staff would be ordered into 
active military service and become the State 
military commander with the mission of pro- 
viding military support to civil authorities 
in accordance with prepared plans. 

Today, the adjutants general and civil de- 
fense directors in each State are studying this 
plan and preparing comments. The outlook 
is favorable. In 1963, at its convention in 
San Juan, Puerto Rico, the Adjutants Gen- 
eral Association adopted a unanimous resolu- 
tion expressing support and approval of the 
concept. 

Various branches of the Army have parti- 
cipated in the new civil defense program 
since its transfer to the Defense Department 
in August 1961. 

At the direction of the Office of Civil 
Defense, the Corps of Engineers (with the 
Navy Bureau of Yards and Docks) has 3 
vised the monumental task of surv 
structure in the Nation capable of er. 
as a public fallout shelter. 

Some additional Army contributions to 
civil defense: 

Army posts and installations throughout 
the country are under orders to cooperate 
with local civil defense authorities on shel- 
ter use plans, and are establishing shelters 
on installations for civilian dependents and 
employees. 

Army personnel, under CONARC directives, 
are helping to train civilians in the use of 
radiological monitoring instruments. 
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Army communications systems are carry- 
ing civil defense messages and providing 
other support. 

An Army unit is touring the country with 
a mobile civil defense exhibit to demonstrate 
protection methods against radioactive fall- 
out. 

National Guard units have assisted local 
civil defense agencies with personnel and 
transport to move fallout shelter supplies 
from warehouses to local shelters, 

Civil defense and the Army have long been 
partners in fighting disaster in peacetime. 
Today, we are seeing the inauguration of a 
closely integrated effort, with support and 
direction from the highest defense officials, 
to place the vast resources, manpower, skills, 
and equipment of the military in a better 
position to ald civil government under con- 
ditions of nuclear attack. 

A well-coordinated military and civilian 
effort ls basic to a strong structure of na- 
tional defense—a structure which serves the 
cause of peace in this nuclear age. 


Winston Churchill 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. HARRY FLOOD BYRD 


OF VIRGINIA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Thursday, January 28, 1965 


Mr. BYRD of Virginia. Mr. President, 
I ask unanimous consent to have printed 
in the Appendix of the Record a most 
eloquent, timely, and fitting editorial on 
the late Winston Churchill. The edi- 
torial is from the Washington Evening 
Star. 

There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

From the Washington (D.C.) Evening Star, 
Jan. 25, 1965] 


WINSTON CHURCHILL 


Churchill is dead, gone from the world he 
saved. And the world he saved, distracted 
still by the flow and eddy of the aftermath, 
has not yet reckoned its debt to him. 

Perhaps that sum cannot be reckoned up, 
80 great it is. Our very troubles of this time 
derive from that more nearly mortal evil 
that Churchill fought and ended. 

Are the emerging nations irritated and 
frustated at what they take to be survivals 
of the British Raj? Had it not been for 
Churchill, they would have been spared their 
hurt feelings, for they would never have 
emerged at all. 

Does Charles de Gaulle grow restive at the 
failure of the nations to see his glory? The 
question would not haye arisen without 
Churchill to fight for a France that had 
been captured. 

Are we ourselves troubled with the prob- 
lems of the alliance? We'd have been spared 
our troubles had not Churchill stood when 
all else fell. Is it hard and endless to achieve 
the unity of Europe? There was a European 
unity of slavery and depravity designed to 
last a thousand years. Because of Churchill 
it is no more. 

The Russians themselves may count their 
debt to that great man. Had England made 
its peace with evil, the Soviet state would 
have dropped into the dark of history or 
have become, in the extension of the Stalin- 
Hitler pact, the complete political expression 
of the worst shadows in Stalin’s mind. 

But Churchill did not fail. He lived and 
spoke and fought, and so all of us live as we 
do. 


of brave men and the things they did for our 
country. 

He was old fashioned and out of date. 
But when the hour struck it was his alone. 
For the evil that rose in Germany was a 
timeless evil. To meet it required a cast of 
mind that Churchill had, a dedicated inno- 
cence, a belief in battles and in courage. 
The monstrous German war gods came up 
from under mountains and brandished again 
their hammers and axes. Their shadow of 
death spread through the ‘heart of Europe, 
north to the polar ice, south to the Sahara, 
over all of France and paused for a moment 
at the little strip of water before England. 

In that moment Churchill spoke and his 
voice was like Roland's horn of Roncesvalles. 
He broke the spell of the evil magician and 
roused the world to fight for its freedom. 
Against the Wehrmacht's mechanical might, 
he had, for a while, only the gallantry, the 
courage, the spirit, of his people. These old- 
fashioned virtues held the battle. 

He saved the world and his world at home 
replied by turning him out of office, for a 
new time had come. He said that he would 
not preside over the dissolution of the Brit- 
ish empire, but it is dissolved and it had to 
be dissolved. Yet whatever hope of freedom 
and dignity all men have today, they owe in 
part to the last glorious flight of that empire 
and to the ability of the empire to bring 
forth, as its last gift, the man, Winston 
Churchill 


May angels attend him. 


A Guest Editorial: Look Who's Favored 
in Poverty War 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ALBERT W. WATSON 


OF SOUTH CAROLINA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, January 28, 1965 


Mr, WATSON. Mr. Speaker, a recent 
editorial from the Martinsburg, W. Va., 
Journal, sheds some very interesting light 
on the administration of the antipoverty 
program. I am sure that all of us would 
benefit from reading it, and request 
unanimous consent to include it at the 
s of my remarks, The editorial fol- 

Ows: i 
A GUEST EDITORIAL: LOOK WHO'S FAVORED IN 
PovEeRTY Wan 

West Virginians received some pre-Christ- 
mas news which should be counted among 
the “good” variety. After all of these years 
of the politicians telling us how poverty- 
striken we are here in West Virginia, we note 
that on the first tentative allocation of funds 
for President Johnson's war on poverty, our 
State ranks 26th down the line in money to 
be spent. 

We are to be alloted the grand sum of 
$423,811. This averages out to almost 25 
cents per person. That really ought to wipe 
out our poverty in a hurry. 

While West Virginia is to get $423,811 for 
the war on poverty, guess how much 1s as- 
signed to the fabulously wealthy State of 
Texas which just happens to be the home of 
President Johnson? §9,776,483. Admittedly, 
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the population of Texas is almost 5 times 
that of West Virginia but it is going to get 
23 times as much as West Virginia for the 
war on poverty. 

Minnesota, which is the home Vice-Pres- 
ident-elect HUsERT HUMPHREY, has just about 
twice West Virginia’s population but it is 
assigned $1,449,407, or more than three times 
as much as West Virginia. 

New Jersey, which has always been re- 
garded as one of our wealthier States, 18 
being Allocated the top amount of war on 
poverty money, $12,456,361. Kentucky, 
where a determined effort is being made to 
get rid of the two Republican Senators, is 
to be the recipient of the second highest 
amount, $10,416,242, 

President Johnson's own proud State of 
Texas ranks third with Oregon in fourth 
spot at $8,219,670. Oregon’s population is 
just about the same as West Virginia's but 
they must be really hard up there financially 
to qualify for 20 times the amount set up 
for us. 

We are not quarreling about the amount 
but we are quarreling about West Virginia 
always being labeled among the poverty- 
striken. The next time President Johnson or 
Vice President HUMPHREY or even David and 
Chet come carpetbagging around West Vir- 
ginia and expressing their sympathy over 
our sad plight, West Virginians can hold their 
heads high ahd tell these do-gooders to clean 
up their own back yards. 

Their home-State poverty is obviously 
worse than ours because we are sure these 
politicians who were so solicitous in the pre- 
election days would not let us down after 
the election, particularly since the great ma- 
jority of West Virginians dutifully voted the 
straight Democratic ticket. 


Festival for Israel Bonds 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JACOB K. JAVITS 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Thursday, January 28, 1965 


Mr. JAVITS. Mr. President, Hon. 
Charles H. Silver, the distinguished 
executive assistant to the mayor of New 
York City, early this month addressed 
the annual Channukah Festival for 
Israel Bonds, at Madison Square Gar- 
den. His address is worthy of attention; 
therefore, I ask unanimous consent that 
it be printed in the Appendix of the 
RECORD. 

There being no objection, the address 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 


SQUARE GARDEN, JANUARY 4, 1965 

We are privileged to greet many honored 
guests tonight—but our one guest of honor 
is the State of Israel. 

We have gathered to celebrate the survival 
of our blessed infant commonwealth—as we 
bid you Shalom“ - and welcome to a glorious 
festival of celebration and rejoicing. 

We rejoice that Israel endures as a light 
among the nations—a living symbol of the 
triumph of freedom. 

Little more than a decade ago there was 
only a hope and a prayer—but Israel has 
grown from strength to strength above her 
bloodstained stones and barren desert. 

History records no more inspiring victory 
than this. Out of heartbreak and hardship, 
our people have carved this proud young na- 
tion that declares the glory of God and the 
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brotherhood of man. In an age that has 
known horror enough to shatter the very 
meaning of the word “civilization”—this one 
miracle has emerged as the foremost hu- 
manitarian achievement of our century. 

Here, in our ancient homeland, we are 
healing the scars of centuries of human 
tragedy. 

From the ovens of Buchenwald 
from the dust of the Warsaw ghetto, from 
the heaped-up bones, the mass graves, the 
smoldering embers of the Nazi nightmare 
„ e has come this one light against the 
darkness, 

Six million Jewish dead are listening as we 
say: “You live again as iong as Israel lives.” 

It is the answer * * * the survival of this 
land of hope and salvation is an inspiration 
to every man who struggles against oppres- 
sion or persecution in any form, in any part 
of the world. 

Israel is a living reminder of a few glorious 
pages of history that the world must never 
forget, for they echo an ancient prayer and 
the promise of the Almighty that our dwell- 
ing place would be redeemed * * * that the 
dream of our people would—at last—come 
true. 

From this land, every Jew, wherever he 
makes his own home, takes new spirit and 
courage, 

This is the promised land, and the land of 
promise * * * a haven for the homeless, the 
helpless and the wanderer on all the deso- 
late and forsaken roads of a tormented world. 

Israel, today, justifies the courage that, 
yesterday, fought against impossible odds to 
bring about its birth. And, like our own 
God-loved land of America, she heralds the 
coming of an even greater tomorrow. 

Her future is the special responsibility of 
everyone who loves liberty—but ours most 
of all because we are Jews and because our 
blood and heritage is linked to Israel. 

And it is our problem now—as never be- 
fore—because we cannot begin to guess what 
tragedy may be in store if we delay. 

We all do our share in many worthwhile 
charities. This is not a charity. There was 
a time when we emptied our pockets for 
Israel believing that the bonds we bought 
would probably prove to be an outright gift- 
We know better now. Israel bonds are & 
sound, gilt-edged investment—but that isn't 
why we buy them. 

Our duty to Israel is one we inherit from 
the centuries. It is an obligation we owe 
by our birthright—and one we should be 
proud to pay. The return is substantial, but 
monetary gain is surely not our greatest 
interest, 

This is a time in the destiny of Israel that 
calls for action rather than words. A na- 
tion's future is in your hands * and 
time is running out. For Israel, for the 
world and for each one of us, this is the hour 
of decision. 

There Is little to be said that has not been 
said before, but there is more to do than we 
have ever done before. 

Israel, defending herself on every hand. 
needs help desperately and immediately- 
Much of her resources that should go into 
projects of peace and industry must continue 
to be poured into her armed defenses and 
the military equipment on which she relies 
to/protect her very existence, 

Today, after years of treachery and terror, 
her flag files proudly among the banners of 
freedom. Her harvest is bountiful. But her 
borders still bristle with guns, and her peo- 
ple enjoy only a perilous independence. 

Thank God that blood is thicker than wa- 
ter * even 3,000 miles of water 
and your presence tonight signifies that eve? 
the vast oceans between America and 
are not as deep or as strong as the identical 
blood that runs In our veins. 

And this blood has a voice. It cries out 
for Israel's honor. It shouts that self- 
defense must not be labeled aggression. It 
proclaims that human decency must not be 
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abandoned—that human lives must not be 
lost—that provocation must not be met with 
appeasement. 

By keeping the candle of Israel lighted 
on the menorah of civilization, we are help- 
ing to win—for all men and all nations—the 
blessings of liberty. 

May God grant us the will, the strength, 
and the means—to achieve this great pur- 
pose. 

May God grant that here * * * in our 
time and for all time * * * Israel may con- 
tinue to declare to all mankind * . 


This is a land of peace and purpose pure 
Where honor dwells, where justice rules 
supreme; 
This is a land of freedom, strong and sure— 
Where men may build—and speak—and 
pray—and dream. 


Progress in Chile—Effectiveness of 
Thomas Mann 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. EUGENE J. McCARTHY 


OF MINNESOTA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Thursday, January 28, 1965 


Mr. McCARTHY, Mr. President, in 
a recent article, John Chamberlain ex- 
pressed the view that Chile is going to 
solve its problems without making a turn 
to Castroism. He also commented fav- 
orably on the influence of Thomas Mann, 
President Johnson's special assistant for 
Latin America, on United States-Latin 
American relations. I ask unanimous 
consent that John Chamberlain's syndi- 
cated column entitled “A Logjam Breaks 
in Latin America,” published on January 
16, 1965, be printed in the Appendix of 
the Recorp. 


There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 


[King Features Syndicate, Jan. 16, 1965] 
Tuese Days: A Loosam BREAKS IN LATIN 
AMERICA 
(By John Chamberlain) 

Cuba's Che Guevara is still calling for sub- 
version in Chile, but it begins to look as if 
that country were going to solve its prob- 
lems without making any desperate turn to 
Castroism. 

The biggest obstacle that the new Chilean 
Christian Democratic government of Presi- 
dent Eduardo Frei has had to surmount can 
be summed up in one word: copper. The 
local mines that produce this metal, which 
accounts for at least two-thirds of Chile’s 
foreign exchange, have been nominally owed 
by great foreign companies such as Ana- 
conda and Kennecott. Paralyzed for years 
by the threats of expropriation and national- 
ization of their properties, the Anaconda and 
Kennecott companies had done practically 
nothing to expand their Chilean production. 
The Braden property belonging to Kennecott 
in Chile is one of the richest sources of cop- 
per in the world, but with a local tax rate 
running to some 85 percent of profits Kenne- 
cott had actually diverted investment funds 
that might have gone to Chile into a renova- 
tion of western U.S. mines with much poorer 
quality ore. 


Now, suddenly, the logjam is broken: Ana- 
conda, Cerro, and Kennecott have all worked 
gut patterns that give Chile equal—and even 
better—partnership in the mines. 
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Each side, in the negotiations leading up 
to the new agreements, has given up a big 
token of false pride to get the realities of 
more profit for everybody concerned. Ken- 
necott has agreed to transfer the business 
of its Braden subsidiary to a new Chilean 
corporation, the Sociedad Minera El 
Teniente, SA. The Chilean Government 
gets a 51-percent interest in this new corpo- 
ration, with Kennecott retaining 49 percent. 

The company is to get $80 million for the 
surrendered 51 percent. But the Chileans 
will be able to fund the payment out of 
their share of the copper profits quite easily, 
for Kennecott has agreed to expand Braden 
production from 180,000 tons a year to 280,- 
000 tons. It will take 5 years to complete 
the expansion. Meanwhile the total tax 
rate on Kennecott's Chilean will be 
44 percent—or about half of what it is at 
present. 

This points up the calming influence that 
President Johnson's Latin American policy 
coordinator, Thomas Mann, has had on the 
course of recent United States-Latin rela- 
tions. 

Thomas Mann works behind the scenes, 
He has gotten tremendous results every- 
where he has had the opportunity to work. 
He was an adviser to the Eisenhower govern- 
ment at the time of the Guatemalan take- 
over by the Communists—and it wasn’t very 
long before the Communists were ousted. 

He was Ambassador to Mexico—and Mexico 
is today the only Latin American country 
that can sell its bonds abroad. He let it be 
known that the United States would look 
with complaisance on the overthrow of the 
leftist Goulart regime in Brazil—and the 
ouster of Goulart came off on the Brazilians’ 
own schedule. He worked out the new canal 
approach that did so much to defuse the 
Panama crisis. 

Thomas Mann hasn't been able to solve 
the problem of Cuba, but as thousands of 
U.S. citizens continue to bypass Havana 
to spend winter vacation money in Jamaica, 
the Virgin Islands, Barbados, and the Ba- 
hamas, more and more Cubans must be 
thinking that Castro is tops as an economic 
idiot. 

If Dean Rusk has any retirement plans, 
Thomas Mann is one of two obvious choices 
to succeed him as Secretary of State. The 
other choice is Dean Acheson, who has 
learned much since Korea. 


Let’s Shorten Those Political Campaigns 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. JOHN S. MONAGAN 


OF CONNECTICUT 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, January 28, 1965 


Mr. MONAGAN. Mr. Speaker, my pro- 
posal to limit presidential election cam- 
paigns to 60 days continues to receive 
strong support. The Danbury, Conn., 
News-Times, in its edition of January 
21, 1965, published the following edi- 
torial entitled “Let’s Shorten Those Too- 
Long Political Campaigns,” and with 
your permission, I include the editorial 
herewith: 

LET'S SHORTEN THOSE Too LONG POLITICAL 
CAMPAIGNS 

Representative JohN S. MONAGAN, who rep- 
resents the new fifth district, stretching from 
Danbury to Meriden, in the 89th Congress, 
has a good idea. - 

He proposes to limit presidential election 
campaigns to 60 days. 
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The Waterbury Congressman, returning 
to the House for-his fourth term, has al- 
ready introduced bills to give the force of 
law to this proposal. 

His House Joint Resolution 16 proposes an 
amendment to the Constitution providing 
that no candidate be nominated more than 
60 days before election day. 

This would require adoption by Congress 
and ratification by at least 38 States within 
7 years after its submission to the States. 

Representative Monacan’s House Resolu- 
tion 96 would provide the same 60-day limit, 
but as a Federal law, rather than as an 
amendment to the Constitution. 

The Congressman has termed long presi- 
dential campaigns “expensive, boring, un- 
necessary and provoking imposition on the 
public.” 

He told the House: “I am convinced that 
excessive exposure soon lends to boredom 
and lack of interest on the part of the elec- 
torate and thus frustrates the main objec- 
tive of the candidates—discussion of issues 
with the people.” 

Vice President HuMPHREY has told Repre- 
sentative Monacan that “your interest in this 
problem will be of substantial importance 
in pursuing the kind of solution which is 
acceptable to our political parties and to 
the people of the United States.” 

Representative Monacan’s efforts in the 
88th and earlier Congresses to limit presi- 
dential campaigns attracted some interest 
but no action resulted. 

Now, with the 1964 campaign fresh in 
mind, there is considerable interest in the 


proposal. 

Political conventions and campaign sched- 
ules were first adopted in days of slow com- 
munications. Candidates traveled by train 
and spoke to only a few hundred or a few 
thousand people at a time. 

Today a presidential candidate travels by 
jet plane back and forth and up and down 
the country in matter of hours. 

His voice and his views are widely cir- 
culated in newspapers and heard by millions 
on radio or television. 

While we stick to the old fashioned sched- 
ule, a relic of the days of horse and buggy 
and steam locomotives, other countries man- 
age to conduct national elections in a much 
shorter time. 

England named a new government in Octo- 
ber with less than one-quarter of the cam- 
paign time spent in the United States. 

By the time England held its election, the 
U.S. campaign had become anticlimatic and 
there were still more weeks to go. 

Representative Monacan has been pushing 
his shorter campaign idea for more than 4 
years. 

This is the year it should be made into 
law by the Congress. 


Hydrographic and Oceanographic Surveys 
in the Caribbean 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. SANTIAGO POLANCO-ABREU 


RESIDENT COMMISSIONER FROM PUERTO RICO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, January 28, 1965 


Mr. POLANCO-ABREU. Mr, Speak- 
er, I am informed by the Coast and 
Geodetic Survey, of the U.S. Department 
of Commerce, that an oceanographic 
venture will be conducted by the ocean 
survey ship Explorer, of the Coast and 
Geodetic Survey, during a 4-month 
period commencing February 2, 1965. 
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The scheduled activities of the Ex- 
plorer and the description of its mission, 
I think, will be of interest to all the 
Members and to the public in general, 
tend to dispel any fears that the United 
States is not alert to the great rewards 
which will flow from a knowledge of the 
sea. The Explorer is an example of our 
efforts to forge ahead in this important 
field of science. 

An abbreviated form of the informa- 
tion I have received follows: 

The ocean survey ship Explorer, of the 
Coast and Geodetic Survey, U.S. Depart- 
ment of Commerce, will sail next week 
from Norfolk, Va., to conduct extensive 
hydrographic and oceanographic surveys 
in the Caribbean on a voyage which is 
expected to last for 4 months. 

The Explorer will weigh anchor on 
February 2 for its 3,000-mile round trip 
from the Coast and Geodetic Survey’s 
Atlantic ships base. Five to ten days 
later it will arrive in San Juan and will 
work in the vicinity of Cape San Juan on 
the east coast of Puerto Rico, Vieques 
Sound, San Juan Harbor, and possibly 
Charlotte Amalie Harbor in St. Thomas, 
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It is a 1,900-ton, 220-foot vessel, com- 
manded by Comdr. Marvin T. Paul- 
son, of Hatton, N. Dak. It will be carry- 
ing a complement of 15 officers and 73 
crew. 

The surveys to be undertaken by the 
Explorer are a part of a program com- 
menced in 1962 to revise nautical charts 
for the Puerto Rico-Virgin Islands area. 
Present charts are based on surveys in 
the early part of the century. Since 
then, currents, waves, and storms have 
shifted shallow areas, eroded the coast- 
line, built up coral reefs, and altered the 
configuration of the ocean bottom. 

The ship will conduct hydrographic 
surveys and will map the ocean bottom 
in offshore areas where the water is deep 
enough to permit safe navigation. In 
the shallow, inshore areas, launches will 
be employed to locate coral reefs and 
shipwrecks, and to determine the con- 
figuration of the ocean bottom. 

The area to be surveyed is approxi- 
mately 50 square miles. 

Water depth will be measured with a 
fathometer, a device which transmits 
sound impulses to the ocean floor and 
converts the time it take the impulse to 
return to the ship into a water depth. 
To locate the horizontal position of the 
Explorer relative to land, the ship will 
employ electronic and visual control. 
An electronic positioning system will be 
used in offshore areas. In shallow, in- 
shore areas, markers will be established 
on land as reference points with the aid 
of triangulation and aerial photography. 
Aerial photographs will also be used to 
determine the position of charted fea- 
tures, such as emerging rocks, promi- 
nent landmarks, and the shoreline. 

A 29-day survey will be made by the 
Explorer at the entrance to San Juan 
Harbor. In this period, the moon will 
make a full orbit around the earth, 
thereby causing a full cycle of spring and 
neap tides. 

Four-day surveys of the current will 
` be made, first, southeast of Ramos Is- 
land; second, San Juan Harbor; and 
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third, Vieques Sound between Point Sal- 
dado and Point Este. 

Many different forms of tides charac- 
terize the ocean waters in the Caribbean. 
To study these tidal characteristics, port- 
able tide gages will be placed at different 
localities, including Playa de Fajardo, 
Ensenada Honda, Iota Mulas, and Punta 
Este on the Island of Vieques. These 
gages measure rise and fall of the tides. 

On its way to Puerto Rico, the Ex- 
plorer will study the profile of the ocean 
bottom to determine the location of un- 
dersea mountains, valleys, depressions, 
and other features. 

After completing its work in the 
Puerto Rico-Virgin Islands area, the 
Explorer, en route home, will make sam- 
ples at 14 separate locations to deter- 
mine at various depths the temperature, 
salinity and oxygen content of the sea 
water. To ‘oceanographers, these are 
the “fingerprints” of the various water 
masses that comprise the sea. Knowl- 
edge of the temperature and salinity 
makes it possible to determine the origin 
of the water. The dissolved oxygen 
content tells researchers the biological 
life to be found in that part of the ocean. 

En route home to Norfolk, the Explorer 
will parallel Puerto Rico’s northern 
shoreline, turn north at Tortuga Island, 
continue through Caico Passage between 
Mayaguana Island and the Caico Islands, 
and then north to Norfolk, which it 
should reach in late May or early June. 


American Faith 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JOHN O. MARSH, JR. 


OF VIRGINIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, January 28, 1965 


Mr. MARSH. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the Ap- 
pendix, I should like to bring to the at- 
tention of the House at this time a 
thought-provoking article by Mr. Clay 
B. Carr, of Boyce, Va., a respected 
journalist whose writings appear in a 
number of publications. 

AMERICAN FarrH—It’s Time To Srann Up 
AND BE COUNTED 
(By Clay B. Carr) 

In the writing of “American Faith" we have 
largely followed a time pattern, but on oc- 
casions have deviated from the early growth 
of this Nation to factors which are present 
now, some akin and some foreign to the 
founding faith of the early settlers. 

The title of this week's article, It's Time 
To Stand Up and Be Counted” is taken from 
an ad run in the Washington Evening Star 
by the Acacia Mutual Life Insurance Co. re- 
garding the following prayer which was writ- 
ten as a voluntary form of grace to be said 
2 one of the schools in Fairfax County, 

A.: 

“Come Lord God and be our guest, let 
these, Thy gifts to us be blessed. For 
health and strength and daily food, We 
praise Thy name, O Lord. Amen." 

It seems that the reason for the ad being 
run is that a group is trying to see that 
the grace is abolished at this school. The 
insurance company which ran the ad urged 
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parents “To stand up and be counted“ for 
the prayer mentioned. The writer of “Amer- 
ican Faith” agrees with this action. 

Think what a General Washington pray- 
ing for divine help in the winter at Valley 
Forge would have in his mind if he knew the 
children whose country he helped establish 
were to be denied the word of God. Also 
consider what Gen. Robert E. Lee would 
think after having prayed the night before 
Appomattox when he surrendered the Con- 
federate Army of Northern Virginia and 
urged his soldiers to return home and help 
build a better nation under God. 

There is entirely too much talk nowadays 
about abolishing God from everything and 
leaving it up to the churches and homes. 
Although the Supreme Court in 1962 ruled 
out prayers in schools, do you know that 
chapel exercises continue as usual at the 
U.S. Military Academy, the U.S. Naval Acad- 
emy, and the U.S. Air Force Academy NO 
one has tried to stop them. Why? One of 
their superintendents is reported to have 
said that religion is necessary in buiding 
a well-rounded citizen. How much more is 
this necessary in the formative years of & 
child’s life, 

In the early beginning of our Nation, we 
often spoke of the triangle—the church. 
school, and home. Every church that I know 
of—and I have attended services in many of 
the faiths—have never failed to do good to 
the community. We speak of “juvenile de- 
Unquency.“ Perhaps it is adult delin- 
quency” for the great majority of homes that 
I am informed of, do not go to the trouble 
of teaching religion—even in some, the home 
has simply become a place to hang your hat. 
sometimes eat and sleep. 

Take away American faith and you breed 
disrespect for God. When you breed a god- 
less nation, the National Government might 
take into account that Instead of passing 
billions for foreign aid, it might be neces- 
sary to pass millions for houses of correc- 
tion. Our forefathers would have looked UP 
the lack of respect for God this way—and 
people just do not change. 


Carlos Almeida Honored in San Leandro 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. GEORGE P. MILLER 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, January 21,1965 


Mr. MILLER. Mr. Speaker, we are 
about to resume a national dialog over 
modernization of our immigration laws. 
In this connection, I am always ple 
to read or hear accounts of constructive 
achievements on behalf of our country 
by those who have decided to adopt our 
great land as their home. 

One such story of accomplishment bY 
a new citizen from another land is the 
one of Carlos Almeida of San Leandro. 
Calif. Mr. Almeida came to this country 
in 1959 from San Miguel, Azores, where 
he was born. In the short time he has 
been here, he has made some remarkable 
contributions do the well being of his 
community and its people. 

Because of this, the Junior Chamber of 
Commerce of San Leandro recently 
named him as the Outstanding Young 
Man of that city for 1964. 

I am pleased to insert in the CoNGRES- 
SIONAL Recorp an account of Mr. At- 
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meida’s activities as contained in the 
January 22, 1965, edition of the San Le- 
andro Morning News. 

The account follows: 

OvrTsTanpING Young Man: CARLOS ALMEIDA 
HONORED IN San LEANDRO 

Carlos Almeida, a resident of San Leandro 
since 1959 and a citizen of the United States 
since 1962 last night was named the Out- 
standing Young Man of the Year by the San 
Leandro Junior Chamber of Commerce. 

The distinguished service award, presented 
as a highlight of National Junior Chamber of 
Commerce week was given to Almeida by last 
year's winner, Father Joe Ferreira, at the 
annual Jaycee award banquct. 

Both the 1964 and 1963 winners are natives 
of the Azores Islands, who came to San 
Leandro and made a lasting impression and 
contribution to the community. 

Special commendations were given to Ed 
Chovanes as “Boss of the Year” and to John 
K. Chapel and Zella Simonet in recognition 
of their contributions to Jaycee programs. 

Almeida is secretary-treasurer of the UPEC, 
the Portuguese Union of the State of Califor- 
nia, which has its headquarters on East 14th 
Street in San Leandro. He has held that 
Position for the last 6 years. 

He was born in San Miguel, Azores, on 
February 15, 1933, and came to San Leandro 
early in 1959, becoming an American citizen 
3 years later in what Almeida describes as 
“one of the proudest moments of my life.” 

Married 7 years ago to Maria Fernanda 
Almeida at Riverbank, Calif., he is the father 
of two daughters, Patty, 5, and Debbie, 4. 

Almeida has been active in various civic 
Projects in the city of San Leandro and 
Played a key role in bringing the monument 
Of the Portuguese immigrant to Root Park. 
Almeida worked 3 years to make the dream 
of a statue become a reality. 

In March of 1962, Almeida coordinated the 
Carpet of Friendship clothing drive which 
aided earthquake victims in Sao Jorge, 
Azores. 

This clothing drive was sponsored by the 
League of Portuguese Fraternal Societies in 
Conjunction with the U.S, Air Force. Over 
70 tons of clothing was sent from California 
— Almeida coordinating the entire opera- 

on. 

He has served as secretary of the League 
of Portuguese Fraternal Societies of Califor- 
nia, a group representing all Portuguese 
fraternal groups in the area. 

In April 1964, he led a group of UPEC 
members to the Azores and to Portugal. 
Messages and greetings of good will from 
Citizens and officials of San Leandro were 
Carried to the residents there. 

In September 1964, Almeida was invited by 
President Lyndon B. Johnson to attend a 
meeting of fraternal society leaders in the 
White House to determine the role these 
groups might play in strengthening the 
United States. 

The honoree is currently secretary of the 
San Leandro-Ribeirao Preto Town Affiliation 
Committee and does translations for the 
group. He helped escort Brazilian delegates 
Antonio Machado Sant Anna and Dr. Valente 
during a visit to the bay area, including 
San Leandro, following the Congress of Mu- 
Nicipalities meeting in Louisville, a session 
to which Almeida had been a delegate. 

He is now building a library of ese 
Works which are being housed in the library 
of the new home office of the UPEC. It is 
planned that the library may be used as a 
research source for Portuguese speaking peo- 
ple and other scholars. 

Chairman of the State auditing committee 
of Cabrillo Civil Clubs, Inc., a well-known or- 
Banization dedicated to civic work, Almeida 
has also found time to be instrumental in 
establishing a scholarship fund in the UPEC. 

Almeida and his family reside at 1884 
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Lanier Avenue, San Leandro, and are mem- 
bers of St. Felicitas Parish. 

Other nominees for the Distinguished 
Service Award present for the occasion were 
Dave Davini, Robert Taylor, Roger Grund, 
and Pete Seymon. 

Featured speaker for the evening was Steve 
Santangelo, State junior chamber president. 
Dave Tyler served as master of ceremonies, 
and Clint Lee presided. 


Paul H. Rutherford—American as Busi- 
ness and Baseball 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. FRANK J. HORTON 


OF NEW YORE 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, January 28, 1965 


Mr. HORTON. Mr. Speaker, it is an 
honor for me to join his many friends 
and colleagues in paying well-deserved 
tribute to my constituent, Paul Ruther- 
ford, as he retires from his present job 
on the last day of thismonth. But know- 
ing Paul Rutherford as well as I do, I 
am confident that retirement for Paul 
really means commencement—com- 
mencement to start doing some of the 
many things he has always wanted to do 
and at last has time to do. 

For truly Paul Rutherford has been 
a busy man all his life. He has earned 
every step on the long road to the posi- 
tion of one of America’s leading indus- 
trial managers by dint of hard work, 
persistence and dedication to duty. 

Already as a boy he had to help his 
mother, who was widowed when he was 
only 6, in making ends meet. He sold 
newspapers at a downtown street corner 
in Pomona, Calif., and had a paper route 
in the evening besides. While in high 
school, he struggled through a summer 
job with a plumbing company, working 
from 2 in the afternoon till midnight, 
7 days a week for $30 a month. All the 
time Paul was looking ahead. He went 
on to college, working his way through 
the Massachusetts Institute of Tech- 
nology, from which he graduated in 1922 
as an electrical engineer. 

Four years later he joined General 
Motors, the company to which he has 
devoted his working days for nearly 40 
years. He started out in GM's Dayton 
Engineering Laboratories Division. By 
1936 he was chief engineer and in 1940 
he became plant manager in Dayton. 
Two years later, in 1942, he was in De- 
troit on General Motors personnel staff. 
While there, he handled GM wage dis- 
pute cases which went before the War 
Labor Board and other work on job and 
wage classifications. After the end of 
the war, in 1946, he spent about a year 
as special assistant to the vice president 
in charge of the Dayton household ap- 
pliance group. The following year he 
came to Rochester, where he has been 
associated with GM's Delco Appliance 
Division ever since, for a year as assistant 
general manager and beginning on Au- 
gust 1, 1948, as general manager. He 
has held this position for 17 years and 
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thus has served as a general manager 
in the General Motors organization 
longer than any other GM general man- 
ager at the present time. This is a rec- 
ord of which he may be justly proud and 
for which I join in saluting him. 

Perhaps as much as any man, Paul 
Rutherford brought about home air 
conditioning as an accepted goal for the 
American family. He persuaded build- 
ers and developers throughout our Na- 
tion that cooling a home was no longer 
a rich man’s luxury. 

Most men would be more than content 
to have just this career to look back 
upon. But Paul Rutherford has been 
far more than a successful American 
businessman. He has a deep social con- 
science. He has concerned himself with 
parolees in industry. He has been a 
leader in the movement to bring about 
greater acceptance of ex-convicts as 
workers in American factories. As he 
has said: 

At Delco we have hired a goodly number of 
parolees. Most of them have done a good 
job for us. * * * When a man has paid his 
debt he deserves an opportunity to show that 
he really is rehabilitated. 


He has worked for the victims of 
multiple sclerosis. 

He is vitally concerned with sound 
community growth and development. 

He has a keen interest in the educa- 
tion of young Americans. 

Perhaps most of all he has been a life- 
long fan of that most American of all 
sports—baseball. At one time his in- 
terest in this and other sports was so 
strong that he wanted to become a 
sportswriter. He has a knowledge of big 
league baseball as few if any do who are 
not players on the diamond. He has 
never lost his devotion to the game. I 
trust that now he will be able to really 
enjoy the sport season after season as 
he has not been able to do fully for many 
a busy year. 

So I congratulate Paul Rutherford on 
his outstanding service to American in- 
dustry and to the healthier and more 
comfortable American home. At the 
same time, I want to wish him well in the 
years that lie ahead, years that will con- 
tinue to be rewarding to a man who has 
always had a broad sweep of interests 
and sympathies, a man who is charac- 
teristic of the best that is American 
today. 


Our Ship of State 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ALBERT W. WATSON 


OF SOUTH CAROLINA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, January 28, 1965 


Mr. WATSON. Mr. Speaker, Mr. A. B. 
Culbertson of Laurens, S.C., has simply 
and succinctly expressed in verse the 
present condition of our Ship of State. 
I would like to share his handiwork with 
my colleagues and, therefore, beg leave 
to include his poem at the end of my re- 
marks. The poem follows: 
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We ponder thy fate, O Ship of State 
As the lights go out and the hour Is late. 
Our souls grow sick as we abide 
Our fathers’ dreams, now sorely tried, 
As vagabonds thrive throughout thy realm 
And avarice bungles at thy helm. 
—A. B. CULBERTSON. 
Lavrens, S. C. 


Address of Dr. Max M. Kampelman 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JAMES H. SCHEUER 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, January 28, 1965 


Mr. SCHEUER. Mr. Speaker, on 
January 8, at a Seminar for Freshmen 
Congressmen, Dr. Max M, Kampelman 
gave advice to the new Members of Con- 
gress. Dr. Kampelman, former legisla- 
tive counsel to our Vice President 
Husert H. HUMPHREY during his dis- 
tinguished service as U.S. Senator from 
Minnesota, and a continuing close ad- 
viser of the Vice President’s, is a brilliant 
attorney and political scientists. His 
profound and moving address was ex- 
tremely helpful to our freshman group, 
and, I am convinced, will be of wide gen- 
eral interest. 

I would like to take this opportunity to 
insert Dr. Kampelman’s remarks in the 
CONGRESSIONAL Recorp for everyone to 
read. 

The remarks follow: 

Appress or Dr. Max M. KAMPELMAN AS 
DELIVERED JANUARY 8 TO THE SEMINAR FOR 
FRESHMAN CONGRESSMEN ‘ 
Coming to Washington for the first time 

is an abrupt experience, Adlai Stevenson 

tells the story of the little girl who said in 
her prayers; God bless mother and father, 
and sisters and brothers and now this is 
goodbye, God. We're moving to Washington.” 

To a large extent I think it is somewhat 
presumptuous for somebody who has never 
been elected to public office to give advice to 
those of you who have gone through the 
crucible of campaign fire, which somebody 
called the Dance of Democracy. I say that 
because, in my judgment, one of the most im- 
portant set of values which must guide you 
in your behavior as Members of Congress 
should be the recognition that you must 
survive—and by that I mean that you must 
always keep your eye on the next election. 

Some of you may be fortunate enough to 
come from geographical areas where you can 
afford to be more carefree and act like the 
candidate who, when a heckler said: “I 
wouldn't vote for you if you were the angel 
Gabriel,” quickly replied: “If I were the angel 
Gabriel, you wouldn't be in my precinct.” 
For most of you, however, you recognize that 
modern American politics is today increas- 
ingly heavy combat politics, whether it is 
in the primary or in the general election. 

Political survival is, therefore, quite un- 
derstandably a matter of constant concern 
to Members of Congress. 

The point I desire to make in that connec- 
tion is not merely to point out the obvious. 
It is rather to assert that this concern with 
suryival—which many might consider self- 
ish—is, in fact, an essential prerequisite of 
democratic government. It is a concern that 
must be recognized as a legitimate one in 
our society and not one to be lamented as a 
necessary evil. Our democratic society is not 
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based on a search for philosopher-kings 
whose only concern is with achieving excel- 
lence in public service. Noble and essential 
as the pursuit of excellence may be, it must 
be tempered by a concern for survival if we 
are to avoid the totalitarianism of a philoso- 
pher-king society and strengthen our demo- 
cratic life. 

It is this concern with survival which per- 
mits the Congress to serve as a decided link 
between those who are governed and our 
Government in Washington. Certainly, the 
tremendous volume of mail and requests 
that will pour into your offices is a reflection 
of the vital role that a Member of Congress 
plays in translating the meaning of govern- 
ment to his constituency and in acting as the 
point of reference between the citizen and 
his government, 

The pupil's typographical error in a geog- 
raphy class to the effect that Washington, 
D.C., is hounded on all sides by the United 
States of America will fast become a harsh 
reality to you. In all likelihood, you will not 
reply to the constituent that our Government 
is one of separation of powers, that the prob- 
lem he is raising with you refers to the execu- 
tive branch of the Government and not the 
legislative branch, and that, therefore, he 
ought to write to somebody else—that is, you 
will not write such a letter if you are con- 
cerned with survival. 

Those who are concerned with democratic 
government are concerned about the growing 
disassociation that takes place between peo- 
ple and the government. The extent to 
which the institutions of the Congress, 
through its mail and errand boy functions, 
helps to provide some method of associa- 
tion—to that extent is democratic govern- 
ment strengthened. 

There is one other related point that I 
consider to be relevant here. It refers to 
survival as it relates to the word com- 
promise.” T. V. Smith once said that 
“Politics is the art of compromising an is- 
sue without comprising yourself.” Senator 
FULBRIGHT stated the same problem in yet 
another way when he said “To be pre- 
maturely right is to court what, to the poli- 
tician, at least, is a premature retirement.” 

The give and take of legislative debate is 
the essence of preserving Congress as an in- 
stitution. I suppose one of the most pro- 
found lessons that I learned after arriving 
in Washington in 1949 to serve as a staff 
member of the Senate was the overpowering 
presence of te color gray within these Halls. 
There are black and white issues, but they 
are not as evident as they once were to me. 
The variations of background, experience, 
and problems of geography among your col- 
leagues is an impressive fact of life which 
cannot be ignored. 

There are forces on the outside—and I 
am included among them—who will be 
urging this or that solution to the many 
problems of the day that face our country 
and the Congress. I choose to think that I 
am probably right about my solutions, but 
Iam fully aware of the fact that it is I who 
vote. Somebody once said that a reformer is 
a person who wants his conscience to be your 
guide. But you must always remember that 
there are no maybe“ votes in the Congress 
no “yes but“ or “no and” votes that you will 
be permitted to cast. This sense of finality 
and responsibility knowing that you in the 
end are held accountable for those votes, of 
necessity injects a distinguishing character- 
istic which can be experienced by nobody 
else not In your shoes. 

Now, for one final word about the Congress 
as an institution: I speak to you not only 
as a lawyer and an observer, but as a political 
scientist. 

I started my talk by referring to those of 
us who give you free advice. It took 62 
double-column pages last summer for the 
Congressional Quarterly to summarize the 
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criticisms and proposed reforms of Congress. 
We can tell what is wrong with Congress 
as an institution, why its rules ought to be 
modernized, why it is failing as an insti- 
tution. 

I stand here in a dissenting role. I urge 
you not to feel inferlor about this Insti- 
tution of which you are now a part. I 
know of no parliamentary institution in the 
history of man which has fulfilled its respon- 
sibilities as conscientiously and as seriously 
as the Congress of the United States. It 1s 
fair game to attack the Congress. The 89th 
Congress will soon be under heavy attack be- 
fore it is very old, despite the remarkable 
performance of the 88th Congress. 

In one sense this is so because you are po- 
litically a representative body. Unlike the 
President and members of the Supreme 
Court, you do not walk separated from your 
fellow man by the Secret Service or by black 
robes. You are a part of ordinary man— 
people just like us with our strengths and 
our weaknesses, You are fair game for 
attack. 


Congress is also attacked, however De- 
cause of some strange drive within our sO- 
clety toward easy solutions which takes thë 
form of a drive for greater centralized power 
in the hands of the President—a drive which 
unfortunately in recent years has been às 
much a characteristic of my fellow liberals 
as it has traditionally been considered an 
illiberal doctrine. Certainly the Congress 
debates, considers, and may even have the 
temerity to alter legislative proposals sub- 
mitted by the President. This is as it should 
be, I remind you that the Congress, almost 
alone among the world’s legislatures, has 
withstood the absolutism of the Executive 
and has remained the coordinate branch 
which our democratic philosophy means it 
to be. 

Yours is a great privilege. Be proud of 
your role and your Congress. May you ful- 
fill your trust with dignity and honor. : 

Thank you. 


Sir Winston Churchill 


SPEECH 


HON. PAUL H. TODD, JR. 


Or MICHIGAN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, January 25, 1965 


Mr, TODD. Mr. Speaker, Sir Winston 
Churchill is dead. And it is right and 
proper for all who love freedom and ad- 
mire man to do him honor. 

But is must be done in the correct way. 
It is not enough merely to recite lists of 
deeds done, or name battles won, or chant 
a string of adjectives with his name. 
Nor should it be maudlin or idolatrous. 

He would not have liked it. 

More important, it would have missed 
the point. For Churchill was a man, and 
a very human one. He made mistakes, 
sometimes enormous, He was hard to 
get along with, and sometimes pettish. 
He was always stubborn, and he could be 
tyrannical. 

But it was precisely that humanity— 
set in a grand scale and raised to a high 
power—that made him what he was: One 
of the giants of our times. Churchill the 
man was bigger than lifesize, and it was 
partly through this that he led men as 
he did. But he led men from a positio? 
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in their midst, rather than trying to lead 
from above. He went out into the 
streets during the agony of London, to 
be with his people. As a man, then, we 
must see him and do praise to his meas- 
ure. 7 
Merely to have lived in the same cen- 
tury with Sir Winston was an honor and 
an inspiration and, unquestionably, fun. 
For Churchill had that lashing sense of 
humor and quick flash of wit which im- 
portantly complemented his iron will and 
fierce resolve, He was big enough and 
strong enough to direct it against him- 
self, as well as others. 

His wit, coupled with his impatience, 
helped him lead. “Pray submit to me, by 
4 p.m. today, on one-half sheet of paper, 
the preparations undertaken by His Maj- 
esty’s Navy to pursue the coming war," 
he supposedly wrote the First Sea Lord 
after becoming the First Lord of the 
Admiralty. . 

He led with words, written sometimes 
but more effectively spoken. To an ex- 
traordinary degree, his language had 

“always expressed his unusual character. 
It came, in time, to express not only what 
Great Britain must be, but what the 
Western World must do. It was good, 
tough language and it had a majesty that 
made the important things seem vitally 
alive and immediate. He could never 
Say, as had his predecessor, Neville 
Chamberlain, that England would not 
fight “for a small, faraway country, be- 
tween people of whom we know noth- 


Instead, Churchill rallied his people 
and the world to the struggle at hand 
and to the problems to come. He did so 
by combining to a degree unmatched 
since President Lincoln, the qualities of 
a great man and a towering writer in a 
Setting of dark peril. The result was the 
true criterion of leadership; he made peo- 
Ple feel directly, personally, and passion- 
ately involved in the great events of 
their time. Not only people in Great 
Britain, but also in France, America, and 
around the world. 

Winston Churchill did this himself, 
through the force of his personality and 
the power of his words. The setting did 
not make the man, though it called him 
forth. Once emerged, he changed it en- 
tlrely. His life was one of the rarest of 
all historical events; in living, he did not 
make a difference. He made the dif- 
ference. 

His death was right and proper. It 
Was expected and dignified, quiet and 
fitting, after such a life. His going 
leaves us all the poorer, as his living left 
Us all the richer. 

Winston Churchill will always be with 
us, for in large measure he molded our 
World. He will particularly be in our 
hearts during moments of crisis and 
fear, his words and his example giving 
flery thrust to our hopes: 

In war, resolution. 
In defeat, defiance. 
In victory, magnanimity. 
In peace, good will. 
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Testimony on H.R. 2362 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. WILLIAM S. MOORHEAD 


oF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, January 26, 1965 


Mr. MOORHEAD. Mr. Speaker, the 
very able superintendent of schools of my 
home city of Pittsburgh, Dr. S. P. Mar- 
land, Jr., testified on Thursday, January 
27, before the General Education Sub- 
committee of the House Committee on 
Education and Labor in support of the 
Elementary and Secondary Education 
Act of 1965, now under study by that 
subcommittee. I commend to Members 
of the House Dr. Marland’s excellent 
summary of the educational and eco- 
nomic needs of education in a large city. 
His testimony follows: 

TESTIMONY ON H.R. 2362 TO THE HONORABLE 
or CONGRESS 

My name is S. P. Marland, Jr., superintend- 
ent of schools, Pittsburgh. I have been 
asked to present testimony in support of the 
Elementary and Secondary Education Act of 
1965. My assignment is to comprehend 
briefly the several tities of the act, in gen- 
eral, and to give brief, specific attention to 
title II, libraries and instructional materials, 

As a superintendent of schools in a large 
city I can report, with a fair knowledge of the 
facts, that a very grave problem exists in the 
financing of urban education. A phenome- 
non of social and economic shift has evolved 
over the past few years which critically 
threatens the education of children in the 
cities, especially the children of poverty. 

The cities, historically, have been the cen- 
ters of wealth, as wealth is normally meas- 
ured in property value. Industry, commerce, 
and valuable residential properties have 
served as a strong and stable tax base for 
the support of good schools, and for the at- 
traction of favored, high taxpaying families 
in fair share to urban schools. This condi- 
tion is no longer true, The attractions of 
suburban locations for industry, shopping 
centers, homes, have measurably sapped the 
cities’ economic strength. We must restore 
the balance of families and encourage the 
retention of those now preesent in the cities. 
As a measure of this condition, the Pitts- 
burgh schools were, not long ago, favored 
by a solid tax base, a balanced distribution of 
families by socioeconomic character, and a 
reasonable budget for the support of good 
school services. These conditions no longer 
prevail. We will in 1966 be critically in ar- 
rears financially, in spite of local taxes that 
range from 10 to 25 percent higher than our 
surrounding areas. In other words, the ef- 
fort of the city remains high, but the income 
is insufficient to meet the needs. Increased 
local tax action will inevitably compound 
the problem, as more enterprises and more 
homeowners relocate outside the city limits. 
This condition feeds unhappily upon itself 
as those who choose to remain are pressed to 
pay more to survive, and as they look about 
them at an ever-increasing proportion of the 
poor and deprived who have no choice but to 
stay. Whatever improved support for Pitts- 
burgh may derive from this bill, it is clear 
that continued high effort and sacrifice in 
local taxation will be needed to meet the 
costs of education for those not eligible un- 
der the poverty implications of the program. 
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As an Illustration of a big city scale of 
need, we in Pittsburgh must increase our in- 
come by 10 percent ($4 million) in 1966, 20 
percent by 1967, and 30 percent by. 1968 
merely to preserve present standards, and 
meet the demands of growth and plant. 
Realistic and justifiable improvements in 
our program would double those percentages. 

Fresh and objective evidence has been 
published in the past month to give further 
urgency to these facts. The Fels Institute 
of local and State government of the Uni- 
versity of Pennsylvania has produced a 
timely study of the crisis in urban education 
in Pennsylvania. The evidence compiled in 
this study is very likely pertinent to all 
large cities. In our case Philadelphia and 
Pittsburgh were the chief objects of inquiry. 
The study documents two facts: 

(a) The children of impacted poverty in 
the cities are unable to learn as effectively 
as poor children in rural or suburban areas. 
Low academic achievement is a direct prod- 
uct of urban poverty, calling for larger in- 
vestment in compensatory education. 

(b) Cities are able to allocate only 30 per- 
cent of local revenues to education, while 
nonurban areas are able to allocate 50 to 70 
percent of local revenues to education. This 
condition has been described as municipal 
overburden. 

A brief abstract of the Fels study has been 
appended, and is offered to the Members of 
Congress for review as a document, not only 
descriptive of Pennsylyania, but probably 
pertinent to large cities throughout the 
Nation. 

The total impact of H.R. 2362 is immedi- 
ately and acutely applicable to urban edu- 
cation. The intent of title I would be trans- 
lated in Pittsburgh into several critical 
needs: 

Expansion of preprimary education for 3- 
and 4-year-old children beyond the start 
being made under the Economic Opportunity 
Act; the provision of massive reduction in 
ratio of pupils to teachers through ungraded 
and highly individualized instructional orga- 
nization; the provision of critically needed 
counseling and guidance services in elemen- 
tary and middie schools for the deprived 
neighborhoods; the provision of mental 
health services, including more social work- 
ers for the children and families of poverty. 
The provision of highly specialized centers 
for the correction of reading deficiencies, 
deployed in convenient areas throughout the 
city, but aimed specifically at the removal of 
the illiterate or the semi-illiterate from our 
society. Beyond the operating programs 
implied above, the resources of the bill 
would permit our board of education to re- 
place long obsolete buildings in the heart 
of our poverty-ridden neighborhoods, By 
the nature of poverty, its people live in the 
oldest and most decayed parts of the city. 
The schools in these neighborhoods are no 
exceptions in the ugliness, bleakness, and 
barrenness of decay. Fifty percent of our 
buildings are over 50 years old, many 60 
or 80 years old. The majority are lo- 
cated in our deprived neighborhoods. Our 
board of education deplores this bitter fact, 
but is absolutely unable to meet the costs 
of any new building construction under 
present arrangements of local and State 
revenue. Probably the most immediately 
productive and uplifting effect of the pro- 
posed Federal investment in poverty would 
be the creation of attractive and well- 
equipped buildings as places of beauty, opti- 
mism and aspiration for children who know 
little but ugliness and despair in their pres- 
ent lives. The opportunity for new and dra- 
matic school buildings would include small 
structures deployed throughout the neigh- 
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borhood to accommodate the preprimary 
program, for 3-, 4-, and 5-year-olds. These 
buildings would serve not only the little 
ones, but the parents and the community 
as oases of new hope. These would be cen- 
ters for health instruction to parents, chan- 
nels for the work of public and private 
social agencies, and places for articulation 
of other governmental services to share with 
the schools the early interruption of the cycle 
of despair. 

Titles III, IV, and V of the bill are warmly 
supported as pertinent not only to the poor, 
but to the education of all urban children. 
It is essential that educational innovation 
and change be validated and promptly dis- 
seminated. These titles all support a long 
overdue evolution in teaching and learning. 
In total, the opportunities implied in this bill 
suggest a need for about $5 million a year 
for our city. This is about 12 percent of 
our budget, as we continue to carry the costs 
of the mainstream in local resources. 

Finally, as to title II, Libraries and Instruc- 
tional Materials: There is probably no single 
investment in public education that prom- 
ises such efficient and effective productivity 
as a massive increase in school libraries, H- 
brarians, and coordinated instructional ma- 
terials at all levels, kindergarten through 
grade 12 or 14. Yet there is probably no ele- 
ment of public education that is more ne- 
glected, more underestimated as to its worth, 
and more susceptible to budgetary slashes 
than the school library. Earmarked funds 
for this purpose- would constructively mo- 
tivate local boards of education to correct 
the present scandalous condition, in which 
we find less than one-third of the Nation's 
elementary schools with any libraries at all, 
and less than 20 precent staffed with quali- 
fied librarians. The libraries of elementary 
and secon schools should be centers not 
only for , in greatly increased quan- 
tity both as to titles and multiple copies; 
they should be centers for instructional ma- 
terials and equipment of all sorts. They 
should be places for the slow to have ac- 
cess to the individualized instructional tools 
for recovery. They should be places for the 
able and ambitious to find their way to move 
swiftly ahead, with good counsel. And they 
should, of course, serve all the children in 
between. 

The library is the place where all man's 
knowledge is stored. It is there for the ask- 
ing. In the spirit of individual self-teaching 
and independent inquiry which must char- 
acterize our evolving educational design, the 
library, well stocked and well staffed, is es- 
sential. 

All of the implications of H.R. 2362 have 
direct or indirect relevance to the relation- 
ships between the public schools and the 
nonpublic schools, especially the church-re- 
lated schools of the city, We have, in Pitts- 


partnership between the parochial schools of 
the Catholic Church, and the public schools, 
especially in what is now called shared time. 
Many thousands of parochial school chil- 
dren have received certain types of instruc- 
a in the public schools of Pittsburgh since 

We see in this bill opportunities for ex- 
tending this partnership, especially in the 
neighborhoods of deprivation, to accommo- 
date all children, including those customar- 
ily enrolled in parochial schools. The rele- 
vant aspects of the bill suggest shared re- 
sources under which the public schools would 
welcome parochial school children in the 
following facilities: the preprimary program 
for the very impoverished; the centers for 
massive reading improvement; the joint use 
of libraries; the joint participation in the 
processes and products of research and inno- 
vation; the new dimensions of occupational, 
vocational and technical education. These 
categories of universal need appear to be 
ro and compatible with the spirit of 
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Hudson Highlands National Scenic 
Riverway 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
1 


HON. HERBERT TENZ ER 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, January 5, 1965 


Mr. TENZER. Mr. Speaker, the Fed- 
eral Power Commission has concluded 
hearings on the application of the Con- 
solidated Edison Co. of New York to 
build a power plant on the Hudson River 
at Storm King Mountain. Indications 
are that the proceedings will not be re- 
opened despite the protests of many as- 
sociations and individuals who fear the 
destruction of scenic values and the 
destruction of spawning grounds of 
striped bass and other fish, major assets 
of Long Island and adjoining seacoast 
areas, 

President Johnson has asked the Con- 
gress to protect natural resources and to 
conserve the beauty of our Nation. The 
area in question is one of the most majes- 
tic and beautiful rivers in our country 
and its preservation is directed related 
to many needs of surrounding counties. 

The following excerpts from the peti- 
tion of the Hempstead Town Land Re- 
sources Council, by its chairman, Mr. 
Rod Vandivert, before the Federal Power 
Commission sets forth the possible 
threat to Long Island’s economy and rec- 
reational fishing from the proposed 
electric power plant. 

The Hempstead Town Land Resources 
Council is an organization of fishermen, 
conservationists, sportsmen, and civic 
and business leaders to protect and per- 
petuate the natural and recreational re- 
sources of western Long Island. 

I believe that the Hempstead Council's 
position reflects the concern of Long 
Island residents with the proposed 
hydroelectric plant and explains why a 
majority of the residents support legisla- 
tion designed to meet the “conservation 
challenge” and to protect. our natural 
resources without obstructing effective 
land development. 

The excerpts follow: 

At the instruction of its membership, the 
Hempstead Town Lands Resources Council 
is now concerned specifically with the pro- 
posed Consolidated Edison pumped storage 
hydroelectric plant at Storm King Mountain 
(project 2338) and the effect that this plant 
would have on the total ecology of the Hud- 
son River, with particular emphasis on the 
Hudson River striped bass. 

Tt is particularly important to this organi- 
vation that no testimony has been heard re- 
garding the effects of this plant on salinity, 
temperature change and siltation. Each O: 
these factors is vitally important to the exist- 
ence of eggs, fry and juvenile fish and to the 
food that they need for sustenance. This 
represents an extremely delicate natural 
balance which must not be upset. The cycle 
of marine life is a form of an ecological chain 
in which organisms and microorganisms are 
interdependent one upon the other and as a 
whole are totally dependent upon the stabil- 
ity of their environment. This balance is so 
delicate that even without the intrusion of 
a massive manmade change, the natural 
changes resulting from this year’s drought 
have already effected significant alteration 
in river ecology and resulted in some changes 
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in the species and numbers of fish found at 
various upriver locations. 

We submit that there has been no evidence 
of valid research to determine changes in 
salinity, temperature, and other vital factors 
that would result when billions of gallons of 
water are drawn into the Cornwall Upper 
Reservoir and returned to the river with force 
at different tidal stages. Changes effected 
by the Introduction of water, the salinity, and 
other vital factors which are radically dif- 
ferent and the turbulence caused by rapid 
interchange of this water could certainly 
change significantly and perhaps remove en- 
tirely an environmental factors required by 
fish as a necessary condition of life at one 
stage or another. 

Of further concern to the Hempstead Town 
Lands Resources Council! is the lack of testi- 
mony regarding temperature change poten- 
tial in the removal of water at one tempers- 
ture, the storage of that water at a dif- 
ferent altitude, and ultimately the return of 
the water to the river. It is highly probable 
that a temperature could be sufficient 
to again totally alter the habits and/or 
habitat of types of life necessary to maintain 
proper ecological balance. 

A third major factor which concerns ma- 
rine life wns, again, not In evidence. The 
movement of, and turbulence created by, bil- 
lions of gallons of water must necessarily 
cause a degree of siltation. Research is nec- 
essary to determine whether siltation pro- 
duced would be sufficient to follow tidal pat- 
terns and render sterile a productive portion 
of the river bottom, It has been found in 
silt research on Long Island and other places 
that in any massive movement of water, the 
fine silt settling out of a current or tidal 
pattern can, and has, completely killed vege- 
tation, shellfish life, and other forms of 
marine life in any area of concentration. 

This organization is further concerned over 
the inadequacy of testimony as respects 
striper protection and the spawning habits 
of stripers. There are at least two authori- 
tative papers, one “Migratory Pattern and 
Racial Structure of Atlantic Coast Striped 
Bass” from Transacrions of the 19th North 
American Wildlife Conference, March 8-10, 
1954, by Edward Raney and associates, and 
“Aspects of the Early Life of the 
Striped Bass (Roccus sazatilis) in the Hud- 
son River“ from the New York State Fish 
and Game Service, January 1957, by Messrs- 
Warren F. Rathjen and Lewis C. Miller, 
marine biologists of the New York State Con- 
servation Department, which supersede the 
evidence presented to the Commission to date 
by Dr, Alfred Perlmutter, whom we under- 
stand and believe to be the only witness be- 
fore the FPC to date dealing with the impact 
of Project 2338 on fisheries and fish life. 

In summation, the Hempstead Town Lands 
Resources Council submits that the evidence 
and testimony now before the Federal Power 
Commission does not include some of the 
most basic and vital factors in the evalua- 
tion of marine environment. We further 
submit that destruction, miscalculation, Or 
poor judgment in any one of these aress 
would constitute a permanent and irrepa- 
rable loss to commercial fisheries and sports 
fisheries in the Hudson River, on Long Island 
and other areas affected by the migration 
of the Hudson River striper bass. 


Kathryn Cooley Stubblefield Olsen 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 
HON. GEORGE P. MILLER 
OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, January 4, 1965 
Mr. MILLER. Mr. Speaker, recently, 
in my congressional district a dedicated 
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public servant, Mrs. Kathryn Cooley 
Stubblefield Olsen, was honored for her 
long years of unselfish assistance to the 
handicapped people of Alameda, Calif. 

The honor given Mrs. Olsen was di- 
rected by her former students. Mrs. 
Olsen devoted the period from 1928 to 
1945 to teaching children who were 
handicapped and not able to fit into the 
regular curriculum of the public schools 
of Alameda. In doing this work, Mrs. 
Olsen was actually a pioneer because in 
1927 the idea of having classes especially 
directed to handicapped children was 
very new and unheard of in many school 
districts 


I am pleased to insert in the CONGRES- 
SIONAL Record a report on the reunion 
luncheon sponsored by the students as a 
tribute to this great lady: 

REUNION LUNCHEON FoR KATHRYN COOLEY 
STUBBLEFIELD OLSEN, ALAMEDA, CALIF., No- 
VEMBER 14, 1964 

PROGRAM 


Radio announcement by station KABL: 
“A measure of greatness in San Francisco and 
the Bay Area can best be seen in the out- 
standing citizens of its business, industrial 
and science worlds. One such person is hon- 
ored each day as KABL’s Citizen of the Day. 

“Today's nominee, Mrs. Kathryn Cooley 
Stubblefield Olsen, is honored today by the 
Handicapped Association for her years of un- 
selfish work with the handicapped.” 

Opening remarks of welcome by Talmadge 
Rice, former member of the class and master 
of ceremonies. 

Introduction of head table: Former Mayor 
and Mrs. Wm. F. Murray, Mr. and Mrs. Rob- 
ert Olsen (son of Mrs. Olsen), Marie Rynberg 
Courneen, class member and her husband, 
Ford Courneen, Mr. and Mrs. Walter Olsen, 
brother-in-law of honoree, and Mr, and Mrs. 
Talmadge Rice, 

Luncheon served. 

Introduction of each person attending by 
Standing and identifying themselves and 
brief account of association with Mrs. Olsen. 
Other than class members, some of those at- 
tending included: Mrs. Irene Paden, wife of 
former Superintendent of Schools Wm. G. 
Paden, director of education, Dr. Marvin 
Hockabout and Mrs. Hockabout, Dr. Alice 
Burke, former school board member, Mrs. Ray 
Shafer, Mrs. Margit McLean, Mrs. Vivian 
Lyndell, formerly with bureau of special edu- 
cation, Sacramento, Miss Helen Norton, Mrs. 
Vena Shaw, Mrs. Orval Healy, Mrs. Eric Crone, 
Mrs. George Millerick, Miss Edith Mobley, 
Miss Musa Snyder, Mrs. Wyman, former 
Mayor and Mrs. Ray Kranelly, Mrs. Hendrick- 
son, and Mrs. Thayer Hall, Business and Pro- 
feasional Women’s Club. 

Vocal and accordion selections by Val Bal- 
larini, 

Talmadge Rice called upon Marie Rynberg 
Courneen to introduce committee members: 

Rice, master of ceremonies; Betty 


Presentation of memory book. 

Letters of congratulations read: 

From Congressman GEORGE P. MILLER. 

From former radio personality Rod Hen- 
drickson, New York: Wul be unable to at- 
tend due to ill health, however feel honored 
to be invited to pay tribute to well remem- 
bered Mrs, Olsen and shall never torgos the 


and congratulations for years of service and 
devotion. 
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Former Mayor Wm. F. Murray called upon 
to say a few words—excerpt: 

“Dr. Paden got together with Mrs. Olsen 
in approximately 1927 and together they visit- 
ed Oakland and the various places to get an 
idea of their programs in teaching the handi- 
capped and between them they set up the 
classes as Mrs, Olsen taught them so success- 
fully. Today everyone sees the results of this 
marvelous work which was initiated at the 
time and I would like to certainly commend 
you, Mrs. Olsen, for the very fine work you 
did and it was indeed an honor to be here.” 

Remarks of congratulations given by: Mrs. 
Vena Shaw; Mrs. Irene Paden; Dr. Alice 
Burke; Mrs. Thayer Hall; Dr. Marvin Hock- 
about, director of education, Alameda; and 
former Mayor Ray Kranelly. 

Thanks given to Dr. Hockabout for his 
great help in assisting in going through the 
old school records to locate as many former 
students as possible. 

Presentation of gift, a plaque, inscribed: 
“In appreciation, Mrs. Kathryn Cooley Olsen, 
from your former students whom you de- 
votedly taught, 1928-1945. Presented at class 
reunion, November 14, 1964, 

Talmadge Rice: “This is for you to put in 
your home to express to you our gratitude 
and appreciation for what you have done for 
all of us and I think you will find we have all 
turned out all right so far. A few words from 
you now, Mrs. Olsen—“ 

Mrs. Olsen: “Thank you very much, Tal- 
made, and it is lovely and made to fit in 
my home and the book is beautiful too. To 
all the committee, if I were to tell you all 
how grateful I am you wouldn't believe I was 
sincere, It has just meant everything for me 
to be here and see all of you again and I am 
so appreciative of all the planning and work 
you have done. Thank you again, all of you,” 

Social hour, followed. 


West Virginia Loses Outstanding 
Citizen 
SPEECH 


HON. HAROLD R. COLLIER 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, January 4, 1965 


Mr. COLLIER. Mr. Speaker, last week 
saw the passing of a very prominent and 
dedicated public official, the Honorable 
Everett F. Moore, of Moundsville, W. Va. 
As former majority elader of the West 
Virginia House of Delegates, the late Mr. 
Moore served as chairman of the judi- 
ciary committee of the house and held a 
position of leadership for 20 years in 
serving the State of West Virginia. 
Among the members of his family 
mourning his death is our colleague, 


_ ARCH A. Moore, JR., Representative of the 


First District of West Virginia. I know 
I speak for many Members of the House 
of Representatives in extending con- 
dolences to his family. Mr. Speaker, I 
take the liberty of including in this ex- 
tension notice of his obituary which ap- 
peared in the Wheeling Intelligencer on 
Monday, January 25. 

Evererr F. Moore DIES IN GLEN DALE 

Everett F. Moore, prominent Moundsville 
attorney and former majority leader of the 
West Virginia House of Delegates, died at 
2:30 p.m. yesterday in the Reynolds Memo- 
rial Hospital. 
Born April 29, 1885, at Beelers Station in 
Marshall County, he was graduated from 


peace, 
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Moundsville High School in 1903 and from 
the West Virginia University Law School in 
1905. 

The deceased entered the practice of law 
in Wheeling and opened his Moundsville law 
ofice in 1910. 

During his legislative. career he served as 
majority leader, chairman of the house judi- 
clary committee, and as minority leader dur- 
ing 20 years of service in the house of dele- 
gates. 

He often had served as special judge in 
the circuit court of Marshall Couty and had 
been a member of the bar of the Supreme 
Court of the United States since 1912. 

Surviving are two brothers, Arch A. Moore, 
Sr., of Moundsville, and Harry W. Moore, of 
Sylacauga, Ala.; two sisters, Mrs. Rose Der- 
row and Mrs. Harry Bryson, both of Mounds- 
ville; and a number of nieces and nephews, 
including Congressman Arce A. MOORE, JR., 
of Glen Dale. 


World Calendar Reform—Part II 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CLEMENT J. ZABLOCKI 


OF WISCONSIN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, January 28, 1965 


Mr. ZABLOCKI. Mr. Speaker, in the 
January 26 issue of the Recorp, I in- 
serted an article by the Rev. Evarist 
Kleszcz, O.F.M. Conv., on world cal- 
endar reform. Father Kleszcz, of Our 
Lady of Fatima Friary, Kenosha, Wis., 
explored some problems in simplifying 
our present multiple calendar systems. 

Today I would like to insert another 
article by Father Kleszcz in which he 
explains his equitable calendar plan, de- 
veloped after 8 years of almost full-time 
study and research. He hopes to see it 
gain world acceptance because he be- 
lieves that it holds the greatest possi- 
bility of being a calendar that is one of 
reconciliation, and unity for 
everyone. 

Once again I urge the attention of my 
colleagues to this contemporary solution 
to an age-old problem. 

The article follows: 

THE EQUITABLE CALENDAR PLAN 
(By Father Evarist Kleszcz, O.F.M. Conv.) 

(The answer to the call to simplify our 
calendar equitably, accurately and con- 
veniently. This plan was prepared with spe- 
cial care to fit the common calendar needs of 
all people and nations.) 

We respectfully present the equitable cal- 
endar plan to you for your thoughtful con- 
sideration and approval. 

The equitable calendar plan is a practical 
and realistic response to a widespread desire 
and need to simplify our calendar. 

Any modification of our calendar will in 
some way touch upon the habits, customs 
and practices of a large part of the world's 
population. For this reason, very radical 
changes in our calendar are inconceivable, 
Nevertheless, a few minor changes in our 
otherwise good calendar can and should be 
made. 

The equitable calendar plan was not pre- 
pared with haste, but only after prolonged 
study and research concerning the nature 
and history of our modern calendar reform 
problem. With reliance above all upon di- 
vine providence, we have tried to construct a 
plan, which in our judgment would fit best 
the common and universal calendar needs 
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and convenience of all people and nations, 
under existing modern conditions, without 
creating conflict or confusion with any of 
the various specialized particular calendars 
which are still being widely used among the 
people of the world. 

‘We believe that the equitable calendar will 
fit the common calendar needs and con- 
venience of all people, simply because it keeps 
and preserves substantially intact the four 
most universally and most commonly used 
and firmly established calendarial forms, 1.€., 
the calendar day, the 7-day week, the month 
of about 30 days and the 12-month year. It 
fits became it keeps and preserves the corner- 
stones of our common calendar, with a mini- 
mum of change and disturbance in estab- 
Ushed custom. 

We believe that the equitable calendar will 
fit best because it perfects these customary 
established forms in the best possible 
manner. 

National and international efforts of this 
century to make radical changes in one or 
another of these four calendarial forms have 
ended in failure. Thus, for example, national 
and international efforts to institute a 5-day 
week, and a 13-month year have failed to 
gain sufficient support. 

We hope that the equitable calendar plan 
will be given careful consideration and that 
its simplicity and stability will help to bring 
about greater calendarial unity and better 
understanding among the people of the 
world, 

WHY IS THE CALENDAR CALLED EQUITABLE? 

The calendar is called equitable because 
it is designed to help promote this most im- 
portant social virtue: Justice tempered with 
merciful love, that is equity. 

Tt is called equitable, because it is designed 
to help provide, in a spirit of fairness and 
of brotherly undertanding and love, for the 
calendar needs and convenience of all people 
and nations, of every social, economic, cul- 
tural and religious group, and not merely 
for the restricted benefit of one or a few 


groups, 

It is called equitable, because it was pre- 

with great care to provide an accurate 

and an equitable division of time, in a man- 
ner which would be helpful to all, without 
creating, conflict, confusion or injury to any- 
one, 
It is called equitable, because it respects 
and preserves substantially intact the basic 
customary calendarial forms, the calendar 
day, the 7-day week, the month of about 30 
days and the 12-month year, which are most 
solidly established and most universally used 
(however diversely in widely diverse calen- 
dars) among the countless millions of people 
of various cultures, without disturbing their 
customs and practices which are intimately 
connected with their calendar, but rather by 
seeking to perfect these forms for the com- 
mon and universal benefit. 

It is called equitable, because it permits 
other important calendars of the world to be 
used side by side therewith without conflict 
or confusion, while it seeks to accomplish 
unity in the universal use of one common 
simple and perpetual calendar, amid a di- 
versity of specialized calendars for auxiliary 


use. 

It is called equitable, because it would 
make secure the regularity and sanctity of 
days of worship, by retaining and safeguard- 
ing the 7-day week with Sunday, with- 
out introducing any days outside the week, 
so that the regular succession of weeks is 
left intact. 

WHAT CHANGES IN THE GREGORIAN CALENDAR 
ARE NEEDED TO TRANSFORM IT INTO THE 
EQUITABLE CALENDAR? 

The equitable calendar is substantially 


the same as the Gregorian calendar. But its 
defects are removed. 
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The four fundamental units of time, that 
is, the calendar day, the 7-day week, the 
month of about 30 days and the 12-month 
year of the Gregorian calendar are kept and 
preserved substantially intact in the new 
calendar. The fact that these four time 
units of time are used most universally in 
other important calendars of the world, al- 
though diversely of course in the widely 
diverse calendars, is a most important rea- 
son for preserving these four time units. 

Our present calendar can be simplified, 
fixed and perpetual and transformed into the 
equitable calendar simply and solely by re- 
moving the two generally recognized defects 
of the Gregorian calendar, namely the non- 
fixity of our calendar, and the illogical in- 
equality of month lengths. 

The two well-known defects of our cal- 
endar may be removed: 

(a) By stabilizing our calendar in the 
simplest and most convenient way; i.e., by 
simply making each calendar year a year of 
complete weeks—52 weeks in ordinary years 
and 53 weeks In leap years; by stabilizing 
our-calendar in this manner, our calendar 
becomes at once well adapted for fixing the 
date of Easter Sunday on one unchanging 
date; and 

(b) By making the number of days in 
each month as nearly equal in length as it 
is practically possible, in accord with the de- 
mands of science and convention. 

The foregoing two easy changes in our 
present calendar would greatly and con- 
veniently transform our entire calendar into 
a simplified, fixed and perpetual—equitable 
calendar. 

The benefits to be derived from such a 
simplification and stabilization would far 
exceed any momentary inconvenience which 
might result from the actual changeover of 
calendars. 

THE EQUITABLE CALENDAR MAKES OUR CALENDAR 
PERPETUAL IN THE BEST WAY 


Because our present calendar changes 
every year, simply because the year has an 
uneven number of weeks, t.e., 52 weeks plus 
1 or 2 days, and the fractional part of the 
week is the cause of the nonfixity of the 
calendar, the equitable calendar plan makes 
our calendar fixed and perpetual simply by 
making it a calendar of integral weeks, 52 
weeks in each ordinary year and 53 weeks 
in each leap year. 

But because the mean solar year has 365 
days 5 hours 48 minutes and 46 seconds, 
while the equitable calendar year would 
have 364 days, the difference of almost 1% 
days would cause the date of the March 
equinox to advance each year on the cal- 
endar by 1% days. So in order to prevent 
the date of the equinox from advancing too 
far into the month of March or even April 
on the calendar, an extra week would be 
added to the calendar every 5 or 6 years at 
the proper time. 

The leap year rule of the equitable calen- 
dar will thus keep the date of the equinox 
on the calendar always within the week be- 
tween March 18 and March 24. The mean 
or central date of all March equinoxes ac- 

to the equitable calendar would 
therefore be March 21. 
Only a calendar of integral weeks, con- 


necessarily also produce a variation of at 
1 week in the equinox dates on the 
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uce a smaller variation than 
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a week in the equinox dates, but because the 
“blank day” interrupts the regular sequence 
of weeks once in every ordinary year and 
twice in every leap year, it would inevitably 
create serious conflict and confusion in s0- 
ciety, and would therefore be unacceptable. 

The leap-week method remains the only 
other practically possible method of stabiliz- 
ing our calendar, while it preserves the solar 
and seasonal character of our calendar with 
sufficient practical accuracy, 

The equitable calendar plan with its leap- 
year rule will never permit the date of the 
equinox to occur sooner than March 18 nor 
later than March 24. It is mathematically 
impossible to obtain any calendar formula 
for a calendar of integral weeks which would 
keep the date of the March equinox within 
a. narrower range than this 1 week. The 
equitable calendar formula is mathematically 
perfect. 

Should anyone object to the equitable cal- 
endar because of the difference of 1 week be- 
tween 1 calendar year and another (52- and 
53-week year), let us remind him that there 
are many commercial organizations in the 
United States which use a fiscal year of 52 
and 53 weeks. For example, the Eastman 
Kodak Co., has used a fiscal year of 52 and 53 
weeks since January 1, 1928. Numerous chain 
food stores, with an aggregate of thousands 
of branches all over the country have been 
using the 52- and 53-week year for many 
years. Moreover, the U.S. Government in its 
income tax code officially permits the use of 
a 52- and 53-week fiscal year in the filing of 
income tax reports by citizens. The Catholic 
Church has used the 52- and 53-week year in 
its liturgical calendar for over 1,000 years. 

There is no better way of making our cal- 
endar perpetual than the equitable calendar 
way. 

THE EQUITABLE CALENDAR IS MOST SUITABLE FOR 
THE STABILIZATION OF CIVIL HOLIDAYS, AND 
RELIGIOUS HOLY DAYS AND ESPECIALLY 
THE FIXING OF EASTER SUNDAY ON ONE UN- 
CHANGING DATE 
Because the equitable calendar is fixed and 

perpetual, so that January 1 would always 
fall on Sunday, and the end of the year al- 
ways on Sunday, the same dates of one year 
would always fall on the same day of the 
week in every year. For example, Independ- 
ence Day, July 4 would always fall on Wed- 
nesday; Christmas, December 25, would al- 
ways occur on Monday. 

The equitable calendar would be excellent 
for the stabilization of Easter Sunday by re- 
ligious authorities on one unchanging date- 
The average date of the March equinox being 
March 21 according to the equitable calen- 
dar, the average date of Easter Sunday would 
be April 9 ut? Sunday, April 9, is most com- 
monly accepted as the most probable date of 
the Resurrection of Our Lord Jesus 
Because April 9 would always fall on Sunday 

to the equitable calendar, the 
equitable calendar would be most convenient 
for the establishment of a fixed date. 

THE LEAP YEAR RULE OF THE EQUITABLE CALENDAR 
The following is the leap year rule of the 

equitable calendar: “Add a leap week to 

the calendar year whenever the addition i5 
necessary to keep the date of the March 
equinox always within the week from March 

18 to March 24 at the Greenwich meridian.” 
This rule would provide a leap year once 

every 5 or 6 years. An extra week would be 

added to the calendar at the end of Decem- 
ber whenever the addition would be needed 
to prevent the date of the March equinox 
from appearing on the calendar sooner than 

March 18 or later than March 24, u.t. 

The mean or central date of all March 
equinoxes. according to the calendar would 


U.t—universal time—time used at the 
Greenwich m@ridian. 
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therefore be March 21, and at noon, at the 
Greenwich meridian. 

It is mathematically impossible to obtain 
a narrower range of equinox dates than 1 
week on any fixed and perpetual calendar of 
integral weeks. 

The most accurate and practical way of as- 
signing leap years would be for authorized 
Government astronomers to calculate for a 
century or two in advance, which of the years 
should be leap years and which common 
years. Leap years so predetermined could 
then be publicized by governments. 

In order to ascertain leap years in advance, 
however, astronomers would first need to 
precalculate the estimated time of the March 
equinox for each year for a century or two 
in advance, After this more difficult task, it 
would then be an easy arithmetical matter 
to predetermine leap years in such a way that 
the date of the March equinox would always 
remain within the week between March 18 
and March 24. 

How conyeniently and how efficiently the 
leap year rule of the equitable calendar would 
operate in practice has been tested and dem- 
onstrated by and through the courtesy of the 
Computer Division of the Ford Motor Co. on 
IBM computers for a projected period of 
35,000 years ahead. The results of this elec- 
tronic computer test are printed in a massive 
volume of 604 pages. Tabular data contained 
in this volume provides visual proof that the 
leap year rule of the equitable calendar would 
keep the date of the March equinox on the 
calendar between March 18 and March 24 
permanently by means of a precalculated 
addition of an extra week approximately 
every 5 or 6 years. 

The equitable calendar plan would remain 
valid without change even far beyond this 
period of 35,000 years. The equitable calen- 
dar plan is versatile enough to last for even 
a million years. 

These calculations indicate that the fol- 
lowing years would be leap years, according 
to the equitable calendar plan, during the 
remainder of this century: 1970, 1976, 1982, 
1987, 1993, and 1998. These years would 
contain 53 weeks. All other years of the re- 
mainder of the 20th century would be com- 
mon years of 52 weeks. 

The common year of the equitable calendar 
could be engraved on stone or on steel and 
remain valid for countless thousands of 
years in the future, without the need of mak- 
ing any change in it, except that we would 
need to add a leap week at the end of De- 
cember at the proper time once every 5 or 6 
years, 

We respectfully recommend that for the 
years beyond the year A.D. 2000. Govern- 
ment astronomers predetermine by calcula- 
tion for a century or two in advance which 
of the years should be leap years containing 
53 weeks each, so as to keep the March equi- 
nox within the week between March 18 and 
March 24. 

On September 18, 1962, four professors of 
Marquette University, after they had made 
a “careful study of the mathematical and 
other related aspects of the problem of mak- 
ing the Gregorian calendar fixed and per- 
Petual” presented a signed statement of four 
Pages, in which the following assertion is 
made: “The leap week method remains as 
the only practically possible way of convert- 
ing the Gregorian calendar into a perpetual 
Calendar, while maintaining its seasonal 
character with sufficient accuracy. To be 
more specific, the perfected leap week method 
of the equitable calendar is the simplest, most 
accurate, most acceptable, and mose perma- 
nent way of making the Gregorian calendar 
fixed and perpetual.” 

These professors of Marquette University 
then made the following recommendations: 

“We humbly and respectfully recommend 
that civil and religious authorities examine 
the problem carefully and, if it meets with 
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their approval make a positive declaration 
approving the following vital principle of 
calendar reform: 

That, in any effort toward making the 
Gregorian calendar fixed and perpetual, the 

7-day sequence of weekdays be per- 
petually preserved, without any interruption 
whatsoever at any time of the historic, sol- 
idly established and universally observed or- 
der of weekdays.’ 

“It seems prudent, moreover, to encourage 
and promote a scientific study of the leap 
week method and for this reason, we make a 
second recommendation: 

“That the leap week method in general 
and the finally perfected leap week method 
of the equitable calendar in particular, 
whereby our calendar would be made con- 
yeniently and acceptably fixed and perpetual, 
be submitted to careful scientific study and 
consideration under the encouragement and 
direction of both civil and religious authori- 
ties.’ 

“Such a study should expedite a beneficial 
and lasting improvement of our common 
calendar, through which we may reasonably 
expect the ultimate attainment of universal 
calendarial unity. It would be a simple but 
firm step forward toward acquiring that ur- 
gently needed and greatly important univer- ' 
sal brotherly unity in justice and charity 
among people and nations under the loving 
fatherhood of God. 

“We the following professors of Marquette 
University have examined the reasonableness 
of the above recommendations and attest to 
their mathematical validity.” 

Harvey E. Hont, 
Director of Research. 

Norman J. KAYE, 
Ph. D. in Accounting and Control, 

Minzax E. CONNELLAN, 
Eå. D. in Mathematics, 
EARL W. Swokowskt, 

Ph. D. in Mathematics. 


THE EQUITABLE CALENDAR EQUALIZES THE NUM- 
BER OF DAYS IN THE MONTHS AS NEARLY AS 
POSSIBLE AND IN THE BEST WAY 


Each month of the common year of the 
equitable calendar contains either 30 or 
31 days. 

In a leap year, however, an extra week is 
added at the end of December. This extra 
week is called leap week. The leap week 
may be considered for record and statistical 
purposes either as a part of the month of 
December, in which case December would 
contain 37 days in a leap year; or the leap 
week may be considered as A separate time 
unit independent of the month of December, 
in which case the month of December would 
contain 30 days as it does in every year, and 
the leap week would be added as a separate 
unit at the end of the calendar year. 

In the equitable calendar each of the first 
4 months and of the last 4 months has 
30 days. But each of the central 4 months, 
that is, May, June, July, and August, has 31 
days. 

The 4 months of the middle of the cal- 
endar year are longer, because in the astro- 
nomic year of the seasons the interval from 
the March equinox to the September equi- 
nox is about 7½ days longer than the inter- 
val from the September equinox to the March 
equinox of the following year, Authorita- 
tive astronomers tell us that in the northern 
hemisphere the combined time of spring and 
summer is approximately 7½ days longer 
than the combined time of autumn and 
winter. 

In the March 1945 issue of Popular As- 
tronomy, Dr. Edgar W. Woolard, who later 
became director of the American Ephemeris 
and Nautical Almanac, U.S. Nayal Observa- 
tory, tells us about this variation in the 
length of the seasons in his article titled, 
“The Variation in the Calendar Time of the 
Equinox,” on page 107: 

“The interval from the March to the Sep- 
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tember equinox is approximately 186 days 10 
hours, but varies irregularly over a range of 
nearly half an hour because of perturbations 
in the motion of the earth; the interval to 
the following March equinox is shorter, be- 
cause the earth is in the neighborhood of 
perihelion over this arc of the orbit and is 
moving more rapidly.“ 

The calendar year then needs to be in ac- 
cord with the astronomic year of the seasons 
as nearly and as conveniently as it can be. 
By assigning 31 days to May, June, July, and 
August of the equitable calendar, we would 
provide for a more orderly, more harmonious 
and more conyenient dating of equinoxes 
and solstices on the calendar. 

In the solar calendars of India, Iran, and 
Afghanistan those months which approxi- 
mately correspond to our months of May, 
June, July, and August are longer. The 
mathematical and astronomic necessity of 
making these months longer to make the 
calendar year keep in step with the year of 
the seasons has been recognized in these 
countries for many centuries. 

By keeping the 31-day months in the 
central portion of the equitable calendar 
year, the following calculated estimate was 
made of the average dates of equinoxes and 
solstices: March equinox—March 21; June 
solstice—June 23; September equinox—Sep- 
tember 23; December solstice—December 23. 

The equitable calendar plan equalizes the 
number of days in the months as nearly as 
possible and in the best way. 


CONCLUSION 


May that day be not too distant when one 
simple common calendar will be adopted by 
all the people of the world and that it will 
serve as a symbol and constant reminder of 
the brotherhood of man and the unity of the 


human family under the loving fatherhood 
of God. 


*The interval from the September equi- 
nox to the following March equinox would be 
approximately 178 days 20 hours. The differ- 
ence between these two periods would be ap- 
proximately 7½ days. 


Born of Change—The Story of Local 
23-25, International Ladies Garment 
Workers Union 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. WILLIAM F. RYAN 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, January 28, 1965 


Mr. RYAN. Mr. Speaker, in this day 
of rapid industrial change it is most 
important to note the successful adapta- 
tion to change by one union, local 23-25 
of the International Ladies Garment 
Workers Union. The story of local 23- 
25 is told in the December 1964 Indus- 
trial Bulletin issued by the New York 
State Department of Labor. This article 
describes the dynamic leadership pro- 
vided by Shelley Appleton, manager of 
local 23-25; Jay Mazur, assistant man- 
ager; and Jerry Grossman, supervisor of 
the blouse department. 

The article follows: 

Born or CHANGE: A UNION MEETS THE CHAL- 
LENGE POsED By New BUYING HABITS 

8 does a union do when confronted by 

It's a vital question for unions in the age 
of automation, a rapidly changing technology 
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and highly mobile markets. The wrong an- 
swer can mean a loss in membership and 
prestige; the right answer can mean a re- 
newed vigor for both the union and its in- 
dustry. In any event, change frequently 
brings on a kind of truth or consequences 
crisis for union leadership. 

Two key New York City locals of the Inter- 
national Ladies’ Garment Workers! Union re- 
cently had to face up to the challenge 
posed by deep-running changes within the 
garment industry. One local, Skirtmakers’ 
Local 23, actually was in fairly good health. 

Under the management of Shelley Apple- 
ton, the local had grown in membership from 
about 7,000 in 1959 to about 10,000 in 1963. 
Nonetheless, changes in production and 
marketing threatened the ability of the local 
to enforce its contracts effectively and uni- 
formly. Blouse manufacturers were spilling 
over into the sportswear field, creating juris- 
dictional difficulties with the ILGWU’s Skirt 
and Sportswear Local 23. 

These difficulties, given the tradition of 
ILGWU solidarity, were not insurmountable. 
But they were complicated by the declining 
member of local 25, down to 4,000 in 
1963. 

Charles Kreindler, manager of local 25, was 
retiring. The loss of his leadership and the 
fall off in membership brought into question 
the ability of the small local to continue its 
former high level of service to its members. 
In addition, the skirt and sportswear indus- 
tries were edging into the blouse industry. 
All in all, the immediate prospects for the 
two locals seemed to demand the refilling of 
the aspirin bottles tucked away in office 
desks. 

To the outsider, merger must seem the 
obvious answer to the headaches running 
through the two local unions. But on the 
inside this solution was neither so obvious 
nor so easy. 

Each local had its own proud past. Local 
23, for example, played a crucial role in the 
establishment of the ILGWU’s first health 
center; local 25 had founded the union's 
famed resort for union members, Unity 
House. Both locals had a full complement 
of elected union officials, business agents and 
office stat. 

Against the all too human failing of em- 
pire building must be set loyalties to the 
brotherhood of the ILGWU and the hard- 
headed recognition by union activists of the 
industrial facts of life. To understand the 
merger of locals 23 and 25 one must under- 
stand the changing conditions of the indus- 
try as well as the traditions of the ILGWU. 

“The union evolves as the industry 
evolves,” says Mr, Appleton, the youthful 

of local 23-25, Along with the gar- 
ment industry in general, the blouse, skirt 
and sportswear segments have developed a 
greater diversity of product. (More and more 
ILGWU locals are now mixed locals replac- 
ing the traditionally highly separate craft 
locals that formerly dominated the union.) 
Actually, this development may be much fur- 
ther along in sportswear than in any other 
branch of the ladies’ garment industry. With 
the suburban explosion and its more relaxed 
form of dressing, sportswear really came into 
its own after World War II. 

Originally sportswear did not include skirts 
and blouses but today it is difficult to sep- 
arate the three. As one manufacturer points 
out: “When a woman goes into a department 
store to buy a skirt or a blouse, she'll find it 
in the sportswear department.” Following 
the item back to the point of manufacture, 
one finds blousemakers manufacturing 
slacks, skirts, and sportswear and vice 
versa. 

"The consumers forced the change,” ex- 
plains Mr. Appleton. 


enen 
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Manufacturers were quick to see the ad- 
vantages of becoming multiproduct firms. 
Machines idled by a drop in one line can be 
kept busy on another. 

But even more important is the competi- 
tive spirit in the industry. A rapidly expand- 
ing firm is scarcely content with achieving 
mere success. To do well in one line is to 
remain static. One firm, for example, started 
out making ski pants and did very well in- 
deed. But the owner wasn't entirely satisfied 
so he went into ski jackets. Today, he makes 
nearly everything in the sportswear line. 

“You've got to keep working to catch the 
market,” says one oldtime manufacturer. 

One result was the melding of the skirt and 
sportswear industries and the encroachments 
of blousemaking. We still have a separate 
blouse industry,“ notes Mr. Appleton, “but 
the pressures are there, too." 

The same pressures were behind the union. 

"With the two industries growing to- 
gether," Mr. Appleton explains, “the unlon 
felt that it would make good sense to merge 
local 23 and local 25. Changes in the in- 
dustry, in effect, wiped out the two locals 
and our members have been producing much 
the same kind of garments. 

“Under these circumstances,” Mr. Appleton 
adds, “it wouldn't make sense to continue 
the two locals as separate organizations. 
Uniting them will enable the union to do 
a better and more consistent job of organiz- 
ing and contract enforcement.” 

The sensibility of the proposition carried 
the day for merger with the members of the 
two locals. And, a year ago, the two be- 
came one. Local 23-25, though hyphenated, 
is today the third largest ILGWU affiliate in 
New York City with 15,000 members. 

Although the merger went smoothly 
enough, it was not without its difficulties. 
A certain awareness in structure still exists 
a year later. The dues, for example, are not 
as yet uniform; the so-called lesser. crafts 
in skirts and sportswear pay $4 a month 
dues, and operators, $4.50, while blouse 
workers pay $4. This means a sewing ma- 
chine operator who moves from blouses to 
sportswear will have her dues jumped, or 
dropped, if the move goes the other way. 
It's a small irritant, however. Somewhat 
more inconvenient is the doubling up of the 
local’s executive board—47 members now 
and the existence of 2 chairmen instead of 1. 

Instead of recasting the structure of the 
two local unions as a result of merger, the 
ILGWU simply cemented the two together. 
So, Rose Renzuola, former chairman of 
local 23, and Carrie Franco, former chair- 
man of local 25, simply carried on and are 
now serving the new local as cochairmen. 

Mr. Appleton, with a typical imaginative 
flair, has made a virtue out of what for 
others might be a troubling necessity. He 
believes that by adding together the leader- 
ship of the formerly separate locals, more 
people instead of less, become involved in 
the life of the union, For example, now 
that the blouse contract is about to expire 
and new demands must be worked out, he 
has called together all the chairladies of 
the individual shops, not just those from 
blouse shops. 

“He wants everyone to be familiar with all 
our contracts,” explains Jay Mazur, assistant 
manager of the local, “not just blousemakers 
with the blouse agreement and sportswear 
people with theirs. If everyone gets in on 
the discussion it becomes part of the edu- 
cational process that is going on here all 
the time.” 

Local 23-25’s jurisdiction is limited to 
Manhattan, Brooklyn, and the Bronx with 
the largest concentration of its member- 
ship—about 20 percent—located between 
40th and 14th Streets on Manhattan's west 
side. The membership of the local, however, 
is exceedingly cosmopolitan. (Local 23-25 
is one of the few labor organizations that 
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puts out leaflets, reports, etc. in Chinese as 
well as English and Spanish.) It wasn't 
always so. In the old days, the skirt indus- 
try work force was largely Jewish while that 
of the blouse industry was largely Italian. 

The industry remains largely on plecework. 
A quality operator is guaranteed a minimum 
of $1.90 on hour. The average hourly wage 
for operators runs $2.25 to $2.50 an hour. 

As befits any new local, local 23-25 has 
young leadership. Both Mr. Mazur and the 
supervisor of the blouse department, Jerry 
Grossman, are young men with college hack- 
grounds. Mr. Grossman, a former captain in 
the field artillerv, served local 25 some 16 
years as a business agent and assistant man- 
ager before heading the blouse department 
of the merged local, Mr. Mazur is a grad- 
uate of the ILGWU Training Institute and 
was the director of organization and educa- 
tion activities for local 23 before the merger. 

At 45 years of age, Mr. Appleton, Local 23- 
25 manager, is the youngest ILGWU executive 
board member. As ILGWU'’s president David 
Dubinsky's son-in-law, Mr. Appleton is some- 
times mentioned as a possible successor to 
the ebullient union leader. However, as his 
associates make abundantly clear, being & 
son-in-law is more of a hindrance than a 
help. 

“If anything,” says another ILGWU vice 
president, “Shelley must work harder than 
the rest of us to succeed.” His natural capa- 
bilities—plus a talent for hard work—have 
brought him to his present position in the 
union. 

Mr. Appleton came to the ILGWU in 1941 
fresh from New York University Law School. 
He was one of the first group of “outsiders” 
that the union recruited for its leadership. 
As a youngster he had served as a volunteer 
organizer for various union organizing drives 
in the New York area in the late 1930's, 50 
his first assignment for the ILGWU was & 
natural—as an organizer in upper New York 
State and in Vermont. In 1942, he left 
the ILGWU for the Air Corps where he served 
in the statistical control section of a fighter 
wing stationed in England. After the war. 
he returned to the union where he was 8&5- 
signed to local 99 as a business agent. He 
became assistant manager of the local in 
1951 and manager in 1954. Five years later 
he shifted to local 23, a larger local. He i$ 
also the administrator of two of the ILGWU’S 
national agreements, one with Bobbie Brooks. 
the other with Majestic. Both are giant 
multiplant, multiproduct garment firms. 

As head of local 23 and, subsequently, of 
local 23-25, Mr. Appleton is a great believer 
in modernization. He has, for example. 
abolished all the wire cages that make 80 
many older union offices look like tax col- 
lection offices. Huge photo murals, 
tints, and stylized modernistic furniture 
make the headquarters of the local—on the 
10th floor of the ILGWU health center at 
275 Seventh Avenue—a match for the execu- 
tive suite of any corporation executive. 
brary and an auditorium, with sound mo- 
tion-picture equipment, round out the head- 
quarters, 

But what makes the headquarters impres- 
sive is not the furnishings but the people. 
The young girls who come in on their lunch 
hour for a handful of leaflets to distribute 
at the shop; the older women in to talk over 
their problems with a union counselor; and 
the fiery youngster in to file a complaint— 
these give the union headquarters its life. 

Mr. Appleton believes in keeping his staf 
as flexible as possible.” No one is frozen 
into the same petty round of duties. And. 
while each of the 12 business agents, as 
as the 5 education-organization staff mem- 
bers, are responsible for certain areas of ac- 
tivity, all are expected to pitch in whenever 
a major problem develops. Each business 
agent, for example, covers about 55 shops 
with an average of 30 employees. He is re- 
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sponsible for servicing the people in his dis- 
trict, but he and his people are expected to 
join the rest when broader issues demand a 
total effort. Local 23-25 does not rely on 
specialists to achieve its impact on the daily 
life of New York City. 

And, by any test, though only a year old, 
local 23-25 is an efficient organization, It 
was born of change and seems likely to sur- 
vive. 


The Role of the Community College 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. SILVIO 0. CONTE 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, January 28, 1965 


Mr.CONTE. Mr. Speaker, at the con- 
clusion of an excellent article on the sub- 
ject of community college development 
in the United States, Thomas E. O’Con- 
nell refers to the need for community 
colleges to be flexible, imaginative and 
zestful in order to meet the challenges of 
the future. 

Mr. Speaker, Thomas E. O’Connell, the 
president of the Berkshire community in 
my home city of Pittsfield, Mass., is per- 
sonally a most imaginative, zestful and 
fiexible individual. He is becoming one 
of the Nation's leading spokesmen on the 
role of the community college. No one 
I know could better fill this function. 

As one who has often called attention 
in Congress to the need for community 
college support, I know that all of my col- 
leagues will be grateful to Mr. O’Connell 
for his views on this increasingly impor- 
tant subject of what happens to youth 
“after high school.” 

His most recent article appeared in 
the January 30 edition of the New Re- 
public. It deserves the wide reading 
which I am sure it will receive, and I am 
gratified to make it available for that 


Purpose. 
The article follows: 


TEHE ROLE OF THE COMMUNITY COLLEGE AFTER 
HICH SCHOOL 
(By Thomas E. O'Connell) 

Community colleges are spreading like 
wildfire and are every year educating a larger 
and larger percentage of each freshman class 
across the country. Alvin E. Eurich, formerly 
of the Fund for the Advancement of Educa- 
tion In the Ford Foundation, thinks maybe 
by 2000 there won't be any 4-year colleges; 
maybe there will be only community colleges 
and universities. 

Let me tell you what a community college 
is, First off, it is a junior college—2 years. 
Usually it is a public college, financed by the 
municipality or the State or both. Usually 
it Is coeducational. Usually it is only for 
commuting students—no dormitories. It 
Serves a wide variety of students; indeed that 
is a part of its charm as well as a limitation. 
But there are essentially two groups of stu- 
dents: Those who plan to transfer as juniors 
to 4-year institutions and those who plan to 
take jobs after Just 2 years of college. 

Tt is this multipurposeness which accounts 
in large measure for the community college's 
Surging popularity. Typically a community 
College has a transfer or liberal arts program 
Which contains the same balance among the 
Social sciences, the sciences, and the humani- 
ties that one would find in the first 2 years of 
= liberal arts college or university. It also 
has a variety of specialized programs, often 
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called occupational, or technical, or termi- 
nal programs. These occupational programs, 
in addition to offering a core of compulsory 
liberal arts courses, include courses to pre- 
pare students for jobs in local businesses or 
industries. Pittsfield’s largest employer is 
the General Electric Co., so Berkshire Com- 
munity College numbers among its occupa- 
tional programs one in electrical technology. 
Obviously, the more of these occupational 
programs the community college can offer, 
the more opportunity there is for each qual- 
ified high school graduate to find the one 
which suits his particular aptitudes and as- 
pirations. Some colleges have up to 20 of 
these occupational programs, in fields such 
as dental technology, nursing, data process- 
ing, or in the technology of petroleum, 

Another reason community colleges are 
burgeoning is that they're inexpensive. The 
first 2 years of college are cheaper to oper- 
ate than the last 2 because larger lecture 
classes are suitable for many introdu 
courses (psychology, for example) and be- 
cause less specialized equipment is required. 
A nonresidential college costs only about half 
as much per student to build and to run as 
a dormitory college. The cost to students 
of attending a community college is a frac- 
tion of the cost of a residential college. 
Many community colleges are tuition free. 
At Berkshire and at the other seven Mas- 
sachusetts community colleges the tuition is 
$200 a year and the total college cost for a 
student living at home is often under $400 a 
year. This economy makes all the difference 
to many students from large families or from 
families of limited income—it often means 
they attend college when they otherwise 
could not even consider doing so. 

The community college is easier to get into, 
too. It may have an open door for any 
high school graduate. It is sometimes 
described as a uniquely American or demo- 
cratic institution which recognizes the im- 
portance of the average person having the op- 
portunity to go beyond high school. The de- 
scription is justified, I think. At Berkshire 
we don't have an open door, but we do admit 
any high school graduate who looks to us to 
be a reasonably good bet to do the job in 
college. I say to our freshmen each year, 
“This is a relatively easy institution to get 
into, but it is not an easy institution to 
stay in.“ We wash them out pretty quickly 
if it turns out we guessed wrong at admis- 
sion—about one-third flunk or quit the first 
year—but at least they've had the chance, 
and that’s important. And we'll probably 
have lower attrition as we initiate more oc- 
cupational programs suited to a wider variety 
of student motivations and aptitudes. 

What about the quality of education 
offered in a community college? The fact 
that our attrition at Berkshire is high in- 
dicates we're not soft. But a community col- 
lege has definite handicaps as it strives to 
keep the right kind of “institutional press” 
on its students. In the first place, we don’t 
have the students for as long as we could 
wish. They are gone at the close of each 
day and they are gone after 2 years. They 
don't have the benefit of more mature upper- 
classmen to set a tone for them in the in- 
formal, out-of-class education which a resi- 
dential institution offers. 

The community colleges have other short- 
comings. Our students tend to come from 
the same socioeconomic group as well as 
from the same hic area, so most of 
the usual college stimulation of rubbing up 
against “strange” people is lacking. Nor do 
they get another kind of stimulation often 
associated with going to college, that of go- 
ing away from home, of being “on their own.” 
And, of course, 2 years of college is not really 
enough of college for most able youngsters, 
but that is all most of our occupational 
students get. 8 

Also, the fact that community colleges are 
not selective in admissions means that there 
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are students in the colleges who are not as 
well prepared to do what is usually con- 
sidered to be “college-level” work as would 
be the case in most 4-year institutions. 
There is a greater disparity in the aptitudes 
of the students and in the amount of in- 
formation they haye than one usually finds 
in a college. Some students who come to us 
are very bright and the community college 
must not hold them back while attending to 
the problems of their slower classmates, The 
problem is akin to that faced by public high 
schools and we use some of the same devices 
they do to solve it. Homogeneous grouping 
in classes is one device. Many of these col- 
leges have several distinctly separate “tracks” 
Tor occupational students, depending on their 
abilities and the jobs for which the programs 
are pointing them. Honors programs, de- 
velopmental reading programs, special at- 
tention to the very quick student and the 
slower but especially persevering one are 
other devices we use to deal with a disparate 
student body. But obviously the 130 IQ 
student who comes to Berkshire (and each 
entering class has several) is going to find 
fewer intellectually challenging classmates 
than would be the case at Stanford or Smith. 
TEACHERS WHO LIKE TO TEACH 


On the plus side of community colleges 
the very least that must be said is: Better 
to attend a community college for 2 years 
than not to have any college experience at 
all. And I think that much more than this 
can be said. 

In the first place, community college 
teachers concentrate on their work in the 
classrooms and on counseling with students. 
They are not required to “publish or perish.” 
The strongest teachers we can find are given 
the introductory courses where sparks of in- 
terest are most likely to be generated in stu- 
dents. Indeed, we often are able to attract 
first-class teachers who are interested in just 
this kind of situation. Many of our best 
teachers are non-Ph. D.’s who were blocked 
from promotion in the 4-year institutions 
because they wished to concentrate on teach- 
ing rather than scholarship. They are 
Pleased to find a college teaching assignment 
which does not demand that they continue 
to divide their energies between and 
working at the frontiers of knowledge in 
their disciplines. This is not, of course, to 
derogate the dual-purpose role of the uni- 
versity and its faculty of teacher-scholars. 
Nor is it to say that we discourage scholar- 
ship on the part of our faculties; we want 
them to keep up in their fields and there is 
no better way to do this than by research. It 
is simply to say that our special emphasis is 
on teaching and not on scholarship. 

Thus Berkshire is strongest where Harvard 
or Columbia are weakest. The great uni- 
versities, it is generalty acknowledged, espe- 
cially by students who have attended them, 
are strongest as the student goes up the aca- 
demic ladder, Introductory courses, taught 
by young graduate students, sometimes in 
large sections, are apt to be less than excit- 
ing. The graduate student may have little 
interest in teaching and less in students only 
slightly younger than himself (isn’t it a 
phenomenon of growing up that we tend to 
view the age group immediately younger than 
our own as a pretty sorry lot?). Only when 
the student begins to major in the depart- 
ment of his choice is he apt to get the 
“name” faculty people who made the uni- 
versity glitter for him when he applied for 
admission. And he may not have many ex- 
posures to them until he begins graduate 
work. 

Many of the community colleges are small. 
Berkshire has 500 full-time day students in 
this its fifth year of operation, and we won't 
go above 1,000 for several years. This means 
we are quickly able to single out for extra 
attention the really able student or the one 
with special problems. Our being small 
means that many students are able to take on 
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leadership functions they might otherwise 
not have. Extracurricular activities do play 
a part in community college education, 
though there is relatively more emphasis on 
the curricular work and perhaps less danger 
of a marginal student being dazzled by the 
appeal of a variety of subsidized activities 
to the detriment of his studies. 

For many students, attending the first 2 
years of college while living at home Is just 
right. For one reason or another, 17 is not 
the right age for everyone to try his wings 
away from home, I recall the late Dr. Alan 
Gregg, of the Rockefeller Foundation, chiding 
educators for our pride in the slow-matur- 
ing nature of humans, and for our paradoxi- 
cal insistence that maturity be assumed at 
the arbitrary cutoff age of 17 or 18. The 
so-called late bloomer often finds the com- 
munity college the best garden. At Berkshire 
we have helped a number of students who left 
home to go to a residential college, found it a 
bewildering or overwhelming experience, 
especially at a large university, and as a 
result quickly flunked out. They haye come 
to us, done well, and returned more con- 
fidently to the university as juniors. Some 
community college people refer to this as 
our “salvage function” and that strikes me as 
an accurate, if inelegant, phrase. 

OPPOSITE OF IVORY TOWERS 


The lack of juniors and seniors to set a 
tone—a lack which has always struck me as 
a very real one in residential junior colleges, 
especially those which are geographically 
isolated—is in some measure offset in com- 
munity colleges by the liberal sprinkling of 
more mature people in our classrooms. We 
have a number of housewives, for example, 
women in their twenties and thirties who 
come in to take one or two courses during 
the day while their husbands are at work 
and their children are in school. They lend 
a serious and purposeful tone. So do the 
older married veterans who find us the most 
feasible college to attend. These mature 
people, many of whom were caught in the 

trap” and found themselves with 
families before they realized what they had 
missed in education, are almost wistfully 
grateful for the chance to pick up their lost 

ty. Their zest and energy in tak- 
ing advantage of it make them a delight for 
their teachers and catalysts for their class- 
mates. 

This perhaps brings us to the “commu- 
nity” nature of the community college. Our 
colleges are assumed to be the opposite of 
the “ivory tower” institutions. One of our 
missions is to serve the community, to be the 
educational and cultural focal points in our 
regions. Hence the name “community col- 
lege.” We have adult education programs, 
lecture series, musical programs and plays, 
short noncredit courses for special groups to 
upgrade themselves, and a range of other ed- 
ucational activities for which there is a need 
in our communities. While these functions 
are performed by lots of other colleges and 
universities, they are perhaps more central to 
the purposes of the community college. Last 
year Berkshire served over 1,000 students in 
the day, evening and summer programs; we 
held lectures by Norman Rockwell, Alistair 
Cooke, and C. Northcote Parkinson; we 
served as the “home” for a local symphony 
orchestra; we ran a series of seminars for 
businessmen in the area. But with all that 
we don't feel we are yet having nearly the 
impact on our community that many com- 
munity colleges have on theirs. 

One of the exciting things about this com- 
munity college business is that many com- 
munities are having colleges established for 
the first time. Most of these communities 
are taking the colleges to their hearts as 
they would no other kind of institution. 
They sense what a college can mean to them, 
much as the upper Connecticut Valley com- 
munities did when they vied for Eleazar 
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Wheelock's attention as he made plans for 
starting Dartmouth College two centuries 
ago. So municipalities and States are build- 
ing flossy new campuses for their community 
colleges, They are planning to expand them 
to meet the crush of high school graduates 
during the next few years. That crush is 
enormous and it is even now upon us. For 
example, the number of high school grad- 
uates here in Berkshire County jumps 40 
percent in just 2 years between the class 
finishing in 1963 and the class finishing this 
June. Figures for New York and many other 
States are comparable. As for the commu- 
nity college's role in handling this avalanche 
of students, by 1970 three out of four high 
school graduates in the Nation who go on to 
higher education will enroll in 2-year insti- 
tutions, according to a study by the Pru- 
dential Insurance Co. 

The community colleges, in turn, must do 
their best to be sure that coping with this 
quantity doesn't preclude quality education. 
One measure of their quality is how well 
their graduates do in good 4-year institutions 
when they transfer as juniors. The record 
is impressive. A number of studies have 
shown that community college ctudent trans- 
fers do as well as or better than their class- 
mates who matriculated in the 4-year in- 
stitutions in the first place. At Berkshire 
we were pleased (no, overjoyed) to find that 
our first group of 111 graduates who went 
on to 40 different 4-year institutions with 
credit for their community college work 
(there has been surprisingly little difficulty 
in transferring credits) achieved on an aver- 
age a 2.45 cumulative index on a 4.0=straight 
“A” scale their first semester. This would 
be slightly better than their junior-year 
classmates. Their successors have done 
equally as well. 

How do the 4-year institutions feel about 
the new community colleges? The State uni- 
versities are by and large delighted to dele- 
gate the task of screening large numbers 
of freshmen and sophomores so that they 
can concentrate most of their energies on 
upper-division and graduate education. On 
the campuses of the University of California, 
for example, there are twice as many juniors 
and seniors as freshmen and sophomores. 
In Florida, new State universities are not 
admitting any freshmen or sophomores. 
Their students will all be community college 
transfers. In the Northeast, too, the 4-year 
institutions are beginning to demonstrate 
an awareness of the community colleges. 
Dean of Admissions Eugene S. Wilson of Am- 
herst College has announced that Amherst 
will actively seek applications from 50 trans- 
fers from junior and community colleges 
each year. Students from Berkshire have 
already transferred to Middlebury, Brandeis, 
Simmons and several other “prestige” insti- 
tutions, (After all, it was a shorter time ago 
than most of us keep in mind that the “pres- 
tige“ institutions were admitting many 
“average” students who now find most doors 
closed to them except those of the commu- 
nity college.) 

It may well be, though, that over the long 
pull the community colleges’ greatest con- 
tribution will come not in this transfer func- 
tion, but in helping to meet what Walter 
Lippmann has called the most pressing un- 
finished business facing our Nation: “the 
gigantic work of adjusting our way of life 
to the scientific revolution of this age and 
to the stupendous growth of the population.” 
By providing the communities across the Na- 
tion with flexible post-high echool educa- 
tional institutions committed to offering 
some form of higher education to everyone 
willing to prepare for it, the community col- 
lege may be a decisive factor in our adjust- 
ment to this scientific revolution. Soon a 
high school education will be insufficient as 
preparation for any but the most menial job. 
Even now there are not enough menial jobs 
for those prepared to do no others. At the 
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same time, our soclety’s need for technicians 
or preprofessionals is greater even than our 
need for professionally trained people. The 
occupational programs of the community 
colleges may prove the best way to meet this 
challenge, both by educating young people 
coming out of high schools and by retraining 
their elders to adjust to automation. 
WIRTZ WAS OFF THE MARK 


We can't, though, do everything; we can't 
solve the problem of too large a labor force 
for example. Secretary of Labor Willard 
Wirtz is way off the mark when he assumes 
that compulsory education to age 18 is a 
reasonable solution to unemployment, Any- 
one who has dealt with truculent youngsters 
of 15 who want out“ of school know that 
keeping them 3 more years is not the answer 
to anything. Compulsion in education is 
effective in inverse proportion to the pupil's 
age. In some measure a 10-year-old can be 
forced to learn; it is harder to make“ a 15- 
year-old learn. Having tried to “make” 18- 
year-olds learn in an academic situation, I 
report that it is impossible. At 18 there are 
too many attractions competing for their 
attention. They are nearly at their maximum 
power physically. They are old enough to 
have achieved a large measure of independ- 
ence, at least under our present society's 
rules. They are usually social animals at 
that age, and friendships—with both sexes— 
are absorbing. You can't make them do any- 
thing as lonely as studying unless they really 
want to. 

So compulsory education won't work. But 
universal opportunity for post-high school 
education is another matter. Especially if 
the opportunity includes sufficient variety 
to appeal to a wide spectrum of high school 
graduates. The variety must include clusters 
of occupational programs which are diverse 
not only in kinds of courses but in levels of 
courses, Norman C, Harris of the University 
of Michigan in his recent book, T 
Education in the Junior College-New Pro- 
grams for New Jobs," talks about the “middle 
50 percent” of high school graduates which 
community colleges ought to serve through 
programs characterized by diversity rather 
than by sheer intellectuality. For example. 
Harris says community colleges should have a 
cluster of programs in the engineering and 
technical fields, ranging from the first 2 
years of a transfer engineering program at 
the top end of the scale of intellectuallty 
and abstraction, all the way to courses for 
highly skilled technicians at the other end 
of the scale, where practicality is essential 
and where the students are not intellectually 
equipped to handle very abstract work. 

It is important to expose students to differ- 
ent occupational possibilities, Grant Venn in 
his “Man, Education, and Work” points out 
that today's child, unlike his grandparents 
grows up in a world where he never sees peo- 
ple doing the jobs which he might be most 
intrigued with and best qualified to do. He 
never sees the electrical technician, say, or 
the low temperature specialist at work. AS 
a result, “job selection in the technologic: 
work world has become a desperate affair, 
often subject to wildest chance and equally 
often unrelated to the young jobseeker’s 
aptitudes and abilities.” Exposure in a com- 
munity college combined with both oppor- 
tunity and occupational guidance would 
make the transition into the world of work 
more rational. 

So far, the community colleges have talked 
much better than they have performed in 
occupational education. We have not really 
yet begun to educate technicians in anything 
like the numbers needed. We'd better start 
soon, and I think we will. The trick will be 
for our community colleges to remain flexible 
enough and zestful enough and imaginative 
enough to meet the special new educa 
needs of the United States which community 
soi appear uniquely well suited to 

die, 
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HON. GEORGE P. MILLER 
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Mr. MILLER. Mr. Speaker, for a bet- 
ter understanding of the philosophy be- 
hind our national space program and the 
issues concerning it, I am sure that the 
following address by Dr. Edward C. Welsh 
will prove beneficial to all Members. Dr. 
Welsh, of course, is Executive Secretary 
of the National Aeronautics and Space 
Council. He has a most perceptive gift 
for seeing things as they are and putting 
them into sharp focus. His remarks, 
which follow, were made before the New 
York Academy of Science in New York 
City on January 11, 1965: 

“ScIENCE AND PUBLIC POLICY IN AEROSPACE’ — 
By Dr. Enwarp C. WeLsH, Executive SEC- 
RETARY, NATIONAL AERONAUTICS AND SPACE 
CounctL, New York ACADEMY OF SCIENCES, 
JANUARY 11, 1965 


The entirety of aerospace activity is in- 
delibly impressed upon and in most respects 
directed by public policy. The national in- 
terest is the guideline generally used in de- 
termining what can be done, what should be 
done, and what pace should be foilowed along 
the pioneering path of aerospace. 

In our efforts to use aerospace, we find 
that complexities are commonplace. Many 
of the concepts are involved and much of 
the language itself is esoteric. Consequently, 
he who speaks from a scientific background 
is likely to have an attentive audience and 
Wield a significant influence. In some re- 
Spects, this is fortunate. 

It contributes to clear thinking, however, 
te recognize that the vision of the scientist 
does not and should not be expected to 
encompass the whole spectrum of the com- 
Petences necessary to fruitful use of sero- 
space, The point is made primarily to em- 
phasize the wide range of skills and back- 
ground required rather than to minimize the 
role of the scientist who, in individual cases, 
does have capabilities in addition to those 
obtained through exposure to the disciplines 
of the physical and life sciences. 

It would seem to be obvious, but neverthe- 
less it is sometimes overlooked, that science 
is only one element among the considerations 
which should shape policy goals in the field 
of aerospace, just as has been true in past 
improvements in the evolution of transporta- 
tion and in the exploration of new lands. 
Among the other considerations are na- 
tional defense as well as national prestige, 
economic growth, advances in technology, 
and the vigor of the general intellectual 
Climate of the times. 

Scientists should be consulted, of course. 
Their views on space policy are particularly 
important in better understanding what is 
Possible and what is not, and what the 
hazards are in specific missions in space. 
An intelligent selection of missions should 
include those which would obtain scientific 
knowledge not to be gained in any other way 
and perhaps of a value which cannot be 
measured in ordinary dollar terms. Who can 
say what will be the intellectual or economic 
consequences or the philosophical changes 
which may flow from new scientific dis- 
coveries? But, by the same token, scientists 
should not set themselves up to judge the 
overall value of aerospace missions or aero- 
Space hardware construction by narrowly 
Comparing the dollars spent for space with 
what those same dollars might accomplish 
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if devoted to other endeavors, scientific or 
otherwise. First of all, such dollars are often 
not directly transferable. Second, space dol- 
lars may actually change the general climate 
to one favoring broader aid to the whole 
spectrum of science. Third, since space ex- 
penditures seek broader goals than those of 
science, the comparison may well be invalid 
on the face of it. 

It is indeed appropriate for scientists to 
view with some pride their many contribu- 
tions in the field of aerospace. But it should 
be noted that organized science has not al- 
ways been outstanding for its courage, its 
vision, or its optimism regarding goals for 
human efforts. Elements of conservatism, 
parochialism, and even reactionary thinking 
do appear among scientists just as they do 
among many other groups in our society. 
Many important projects, later proved to be 
entirely feasible, haye been reviewed earlier 
by distinguished panels of scientists and 
found wanting. Numerous examples in the 
airplane, the rocket, the ICBM, and manned 
space flight come to mind. This is not to 
say that it is axiomatic that advice from 
scientists will be wrong, but it does suggest 
that such men may be as fallible as the rest 
of us. 

The visionaries, whether primarily scien- 
tists or policymakers, must be given the 
opportunity to point out the many benefits 
which can fiow from the manned and un- 
manned uses of aerospace. But, given such 
1 they should use it effectively 


deavors have clearly set themselves against 
progress. The United States can no longer 
relax and rest on its past industrial laurels. 
The race for survival, literally and philoso- 
phically, is on. Of course, we all would like 
to believe in the solely nonaggressive uses 
of aerospace by all countries which have the 
needed technology. However, the realities 
of life dictate adequate preparation to pre- 
serve our national and free world security. 
We should follow the axiom that a pound 
of prevention is worth megatons of cure. 

Initially, and to some extent still, the weak 
link in the planning of many expensive aero- 
space systems and programs is the prediction 
of human behavior. We know too little 
about the healthy human to predict his be- 
havior with assurance, and without useful 
prediction, policy and program planning is 
difficult. However, the new science of cy- 
bernetics is becoming one of the most prom- 
ising forces for understanding the control 
mechanisms in the living cell, in the human, 
and in that collection of humans known as 
society. I don't intend to discuss such a vast 
and virgin field as cybernetics. Rather, I 
simply want to mention at this point that 
the byproducts of aerospace research and 
technology, Le., biomedicine, mathematics, 
electronics, and computer research are mak- 
ing the required tools available, for the first 
time, to study the intricacies of the human 
body and society as a whole. 

There are many examples of the value of 
aerospace research and technology such as 
the development of biomedical instrumenta- 
tion for better diagnosis and patient care, 
new materials, advanced electronic devices, 
and communications. However, the one use 
of aerospace that strikes closest and most 
directly to the heart of the general public is 
transportation. We are a nation on the 
move. We have more commercial aircraft 
than any nation In the world. We will con- 
tinue to expand our transportation uses of 
the aerospace medium. The su and 
hypersonic transports will be followed even- 
tually by routine flights in space. 

One would be deeply challenged to find 
another activity—if aerospace may be 80 
singularly labeled—which brings together so 
many competences and welds them to so 
many valued objectives. This may indeed 
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be one of the outstanding contributions of 
aerospace. There is, however, another bene- 
fit which is not frequently highlighted, but 
which merits special mention. I refer to the 
very useful role which our space effort has 
played in closing rapidly the artificial gap 
between science and engineering practice, 

Historically, there has been a time gap, 
usually of decades, sometimes of a century, 
between the discovery of new scientific prin- 
ciples and the effective engineering appli- 
cation of these principles. In recent times, 
particularly in space research, this gap has 
all but disappeared. 

New scientific discoveries have found al- 
most immediate applications. Shortening 
of this time gap had tended to blur the 
distinction between science and engineering 
and to lower any barrier which might have 
arisen between the two. Our space program 
has helped to place many engineering prac- 
tices on a much sounder scientific footing. 
At the same time, it has given science some 
new tools. Space research has advanced the 
engineering art, making possible the accom- 
plishment of many tasks not previously pos- 
sible, but it has also been able to advance our 
storehouse of scientific knowledge. 

High vacuum technology offers an excel- 
lent example of this development. Only a 
decade ago, the scientist wishing to work on 
ultrapure metals or crystal mechanics had 
to fabricate his own vacuum furnace. If he 
was quite skillful, he could build one in a 
few months capable of containing a small 
laboratory specimen with a fair vacuum, 

this vacuum to an accuracy of 
possibly one order of magnitude, and con- 
trolling temperature in an approximate 
fashion. Today, not so much by design as by 
necessity. high vacuum technology has 
spurted far ahead. The need for environ- 
mental testing of spacecraft provided the im- 
petus for this progress. 

Another example is that of electrical power 
storage. Until recently, the chemistry of 
the storage battery was pretty mysterious. 
Now, due largely to technical efforts in the 
space field, knowledge of energy conversion 
in batteries has been put on a much firmer 
footing. This has resulted in better power 
equipment. More importantly, we are now 
beginning to design space batteries from 
scientific principles, Both the chemistry and 
the chemical engineering have improved; 
While it may be incidental, it is certainly 
not insignificant that the development of 
space batteries has contributed to better 
hearing alds and lifesaving equipment. 

Space projects have a tendency to pose 
engineering problems for which there is no 
handbook solution. Solving these problems 
requires new data, new methods, and new 
concepts. Frequently, when the solution is 
finally in hand, we find we have not only the 
answer to a specific application, but a bonus 
of new scientific knowledge as well. 

Alars have been sounded re the 
risks which purportedly stem from the Fed- 
eral Government's sponsorship of research 
and development. In fact, some of these 
alarms stem eyen from Government spon- 
sorship In training people so that more and 
better research and development can be 
conducted. Such alarmists, though stri- 
dently critical, generally fail to stipulate 
just what the risks are except that somehow 
or other our “type of society" is being en- 
dangered. I do not share this worry for a 
moment. However, if I did think that some 
element of our society were in jeopardy be- 
cause of the stimulation of research and de- 
velopment in the public interest, I would 
chance it. We can always improve the mode 
of such Federal assistance without destroy- 
ing its beneficial substance. Even though 
our type of society is undoubtedly the best 
in existence, it surely is not unpatriotic to 
believe that it is not perfect, There is al- 
ways room for improvement, and research 
and development is a productive source of 
new insights, It will yield positive benefits 
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in the long run in spite of any short-run 
inconvenience it might cause. 

We are in fact talking about shortages. 
Who can doubt that there are and always 
will be shortages of the best skills and the 
greatest abilities. Who can believe that we 
should rely entirely on the profit motive 
to encourage better schools and better lab- 
oratories and better Libraries and better 
experiments? I hasten to add that the 
profit motive, property distilled, would also 
suggest such improvements. But isn't the 
role of the Federal Government, if not to be 
the sole provider, at least to help stimulate 
the provision of such assets and to fill in the 
gaps of leadership and funds? 

Innumerable benefits are harvested from 
the fertile fields of ace, These bene- 
fits alone are sufficient to make it a matter 
of public policy to pursue research and de- 
velopment and the application of aerospace 
capabilities, There are some aerospace ap- 
plications which, after initial Government 
sponsorship, can be exploited by private en- 
terprise. Examples are the airplane and the 
communication satellite. Other applications 
have little adaptability to commercialization 
but rather further the objectives of defense, 
broad educational research, public service, 
and foreign relations. 

One could, without great strain, visualize 
a relationship between aerospace and public 
policy which touches importantly upon a 
wide range of basic activities, We have 
referred briefly to some of these, such as im- 
proved transportation, increased national de- 
fense, better education, and added knowl- 
edge—both scientific and technological. The 
impact upon man’s standard of living is 
tremendous. The impact upon his way of 
living in peace and freedom is even greater. 
The benefits from aerospace run the gamut 
from new productive processes to new ap- 
proaches to world peace, Science and tech- 
nology have a great role to play, not so much 
in influencing public policy, although they 
do, but in making intelligent policy decisions 
possible. Scence and technology can in- 
deed be a major force in our efforts to attain 
the Great Society. 
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Mr. PHILBIN. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to revise and extend 
my remarks in the Recorp and to include 
therein certain appropriate pertinent 
newspaper excerpts concerning the N. V. 
Nelson Football Award to Columbia's 
great quarterback, Archie Roberts. 

The Nelson Award is football's most 
distinctive recognition of high character, 
ability, and sportsmanship. It was 
founded to honor the career, life’s work, 
superb character, exemplary sportsman- 
ship and all-round qualities as an indi- 
vidual and a great American of my dear 
friend and former teammate, Mr. N. V. 
(Swede) Nelson, former outstanding 
Harvard football star and coach, whose 
contributions to the cause of American- 
ism, football, sportsmanship, charity, and 
the cause of the underdog have so in- 
delibly marked him as unique and pre- 
eminent in the athletic and sports world 
of our times. 
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The selection of Archie Roberts for the 
Nelson Award was singularly appro- 
priate because this young man embodies 
the finest attributes and best character- 
istics of a college athelete and young 
American. 

The Nelson Award is also unique in 
that it is not confined to football ability 
alone, but is based upon the overall per- 
formance of the individual as well as 
superlative character traits, lofty con- 
cepts and demonstrated consideration 
for the rights and welfare of others, par- 
ticularly those who need a helping hand. 

This great award is designed to extend 
fitting recognition to young college grid- 
iron stars who best demonstrate on 
the playing fleld and in the classroom, 
their college life, and personal activities, 
the skills, standards, practices, and ideals 
of sportsmanship combined with those 
concerns for human beings, for the com- 
munity, the State, the Nation, for hu- 
manity itself, which “Swede” Nelson so 
unselfishly and magnificently reflects. 

Archie Roberts reflects an exception- 
ally fine choice since his gridiron career 
was filled with brilliant performances, 
physical and mental fitness and alert- 
ness, poise, judgment and the display of 
that warm spirit of dedication and 
thoughtfulness for others and for the 
values we like to believe animate the 
finest young men in the country. 

This young man made an enviable rec- 
ord for himself on the football field and 
in his accomplishments as a student and 
scholar. It is no accident that he is a 
great athlete. His father was an out- 
standing football player a generation ago 
at New York University where he stood 
out among other brilliant performers on 
some of the greatest teams ever to grace 
an American gridiron. 

Success and fame have not gone to 
Archie Roberts“ head. He is modest, 
humble, yet fired by high aims and the 
determination to achieve his goals. He 
aspires to a career in medicine and his 
career, bright and promising as it is, will 
undoubtedly be characterized by the 
same sterling performance and social 
concern that have so brilliantly illu- 
meee his performances on the football 

So great is the appeal of the person- 
ality, the spirit, the strong will, the poise, 
grace and humane qualities of this 
young man that, following the Colum- 
bia-Princeton game last fall, in which his 
team was the loser, the huge crowd gath- 
ered to watch this thrilling contest rose 
to its feet with one accord to render 
young Roberts perhaps the most unusual 
personal tribute that has ever been paid 
to a young American college athlete. 

I want to congratulate the proud 
parents and the family of this inspiring 
young American boy. Their son is a 
great credit to them and to every Ameri- 
can, because he has adhered to those 
rules of fairness and high standards 
which all of us admire. 

I want to congratulate his coach, Buff 
Donelli, and the president of Columbia 
and the dean of Columbia College, the 
intellectual community from which he 
has come, and all those who played a 
part in this young man’s educational 
and athletic activities. 
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And I congratulate and thank the 
Gridiron Club of Boston whose generos- 
ity and wisdom established this award. 

I also want to congratulate Swede Nel- 
son, a sterling figure, who on his own 
account and in his own inimitable way. 
has been the inspiration of this coveted 
award, now the greatest and most dis- 
tinctive in American football. 

I may say that we will hear much more 
in the time to come from Archie Roberts, 
whether it be in professional football, or 
in the field of medicine and surgery, 
which is his goal. In my judgment, many 
honors and brilliant success r 
ahead of this young man. He is destined 
to be a standout in his chosen career, not 
alone because he is a football player, but 
because he combines with that talent 
to a rare and perhaps, an unsurp 
degree, a deep interest in other people, 
a realistic humility, and an avowed pur- 
pose to exemplify in his daily life the 
tenets of true sportsmanship and to 
strive his best in every way be can for 
equality of opportunity and treatment 
and human betterment. 

Swede Nelson’s introduction to Archie 
Roberts, the winner of this year’s award 
was particularly noteworthy and com- 
bines the inspirational qualities, the elo- 
quence, the wisdom, wit and humor of 
the great American sports figure, in 
whose honor the Swede Nelson Award is 
made. I ask unanimous consent that his 
introductory remarks be printed in the 
RECORD. 

The ceremonies, as usual, were very 
interesting and held the rapt attention of 
the audience. There was general recog- 
nition of the fact that athletic history 
was being made, that those present were 
participating in the simple but dignified 
ceremonies attending the award of what 
has become the greatest award in Ameri- 
can football. 

It would not be possible for the N. V. 
Nelson Award committee to have selected 
a finer boy and I commend them for their 
devoted work and their excellent juds- 
ment which is universally approved. 


I also would like to include as part of 
my remarks two very fine newspaper ar- 
ticles with reference to the Nelson Aw 
by the outstanding sports writers, Tim 
Horgan of the Boston Traveler and Joe 
Looney of the Boston Herald, each of 
whom have contributed a splendid analy- 
sis and account of the award and the 
occasion, 

Young Americans like Archie Roberts 
and the illustrious Swede Nelson 89° 
together. They are our best. 

The material follows: 

REMARKS IN Part or N. V. "SwEDE” NELSON 

We now come to the purpose of this happy 
evening. Nineteen fine young athletes have 
been honored by our Gridiron Club at this 
annual dinner. = 

Tonight we honor Archie Roberts and in 
honoring him, we honor his family, his wife, 
his university, his coaches, and his fellow 
students. 

Archie is the product of many contribu- 
tions—but his contributions have been many- 
A tremendous athlete—baseball, basketball, 
and football. He had inspirational help in 
his early youth from his dear mother, from 
two wonderful men, his dad, a great ath- 
lete, and his headmaster, famous Frank Boy- 
den, at Deerfield, a molder of men—who can 
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still make the double play. His intercollegi- 
ate ability was developed to perfection by his 
brilliant coach, Buff Donnell. Arthur's con- 
stant contribution to young folks at Morn- 
ingside Park and all through New York City 
did not go unnoticed. He received the B'nai 
B'rith Award—and also was awarded the Earl 
Blake Fellowship—and his scholarship abil- 
ity is outstanding. = 

Archie Roberts has learned to plan his life 
and plan his day—he always had time to help 
some worthy cause. 

Archie, you have always been a gentleman 
as well as a scholar—your premedical course 
confirms this—your life has been dedicated 
On many occasions to the cause and better- 
ment of youth and wili be dedicated in the 
future to the cause of humanity. 

You are one of America’s greatest forward 
Passes—and you passed so well, you could 
hit a Republican in the head in Charles- 
town. 


On several gridiron occasions, you were 
Severely burdened with overpowering opposi- 
tions, yet, few have been so blessed with 
ability, character, and courage to march 
Tight on down the field to victory. 

At Princeton, when you left the playing 
fields—although defeated—the sons of Nas- 
Sau rose en masse in triumphant acclaim— 
the only time they do this is when they sing 
Old Nassau. 

The only other time those Princeton Ti- 
gers stood up was for Bridgit Bardot. 

This is the finest country in all the world 
and it is men like you who help to keep it 
great. 

Archie, you have the progressive realiza- 
tion of worthy ideal, and athletics is the 
Only area that combines physical courage 
with the will to win. Your flaming spirit of 
competition, together with your dedication 
to help all mankind, has the respect and 
affection of everyone of us. 

In behalf of our Gridiron Club I am proud 
to present to you the Gridiron Club trophy 
indicating that you are the outstanding 

in America in intercollegiate foot- 
ball of 1964—ladies and gentlemen, Archie 
Roberts. 


From the Boston (Mass.) Sunday Herald, 
Jan. 10, 1965] 

BURGERY, QUARTERBACKING COMPARED BY ROB- 
ERTS—NELSON AWARD WINNER LIKES 
CHALLENGE 

(By Joe Looney) 

Surgery is like quarterbacking. claims 
Archie Roberts who operated on a few de- 
fenses during his 3-year varsity career at 
Columbia University. 

The 21-year-old premedical student from 
Holyoke made this comparison last night be- 
iore he went to the main ballroom of the 
Sheraton-Plaza Hotel to receive the Swede 
Nelson Award for Sportsmanship. _ 

PERFECT CHOICE 


I've always liked to work with my hands,” 
Roberts explained. “That's why I'm inter- 
ested in medicine. To me surgery is a lot 
like football. There's tension, drama and 
Preparation in both.” 

“A surgeon's role is similar to a quarter- 
back’s. Situations don't always fall into the 
Same pattern. There's a constantly changing 
challenge. And in both cases there are occa- 
sions when there isn't much time to deter- 
mine the course of action to be taken.” 

Nelson told the gathering of 500 at this 
19th annual dinner that Roberts was the per- 
fect choice for the award because of the man- 
ner he portrays the role of gentleman, scholar 
and athlete. 

“He plans his day and his life so he can 
help people who are less fortunate.” said 
Swede. “His premedical studies and athletic 
Career are time consuming, but not enough 
to prevent him from doing volunteer social 
Work in New York City. 
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Columbia coach Buff Donelli declared, “I 
have never seen a better passer than Archie 
Roberts. He just has an unusual knack 
of being able to throw a football with ex- 
treme judgment. He accepts the punish- 
ment he receives as a good play on the part 
of the opposition,” 

PRO DISCUSSIONS 

Turning to Roberts, Donelli remarked. 
“The Gridiron Club of Boston has done honor 
to you in the name of an honorable man, 
Swede Nelson. Think of the significance 
of this sportsmanship award from time to 
time and it will serve you well.” 

Roberts, who has been drafted by the New 
York Jets, revealed he has had pro football 
discussions with representatives of the Balti- 
more Colts and Cleveland Browns. He was 
bypassed in the National Football League 
draft because the clubs felt a medical career 
was his primary choice. The Jets would 
like to have Roberts remain out-of school for 
a year to concentrate on football. 

“I would like to combine medical school 
and pro football,” Roberts said. “But it 
would have to be medicine first and football 
second. This could be done in Cleveland 
where Western Reserve University is located.” 
He said he would reach a decision in this 
matter after the midterm examinations at 
Columbia. 

Nelson presented the trophy and an in- 
scribed watch to Roberts. LeRoy Keliey 
served as toastmaster and kept the program 
moving at a lively tempo. 


[From the Boston (Mass.) Traveler, Dec, 23, 
1964] 


ALL-ROUND CLass EARNS NELSON. Awarp 
(By Tim Horgan) 

The Gridiron Club's choice of Archie 
Roberts for this year's Swede Neison Sports- 
manship Award meets special favor with the 
man for whom the prize is named. 

“T understand,” explained Swede, the noted 
speaker, “that the boy runs the radio station 
at Columbia and has never once mentioned 
his own name on the air. That's worth a 
medal any day.” 

Nils V. also terms these award winners, of 
which Roberts is the 19th, “All-Americas 
with halos,” Like a great deal of Swede's 
afterdinner stuff, this sacrifices accuracy for 


A player needs neither a drawer full of 
press clippings nor a chestful of merit badges 
to qualify for what, to my mind, is the most 
meaningful honor in college football. All- 
Americas are born but gentlemen have to 
work at it. And anybody who remains gen- 
tleman with an elbow sticking in his brisket 
and a cleat in his ear has gotten the idea 
of the game. 

Precisely what does qualify a player for 
this award isn't clear to many people, how- 
ever, particularly this year. Roberts is one 
of the few winners who didn’t perform any 
single act of sportsmanship that offers a clue 
to his character. 

He got the vote, explained Arthur Barry, 
head of the selection committee, because he 
demonstrated a high esteem for the foot- 
ball code and exemplified sportsmanship to 
an outstanding degree.” 

This is pretty high-faluting for the aver- 
age fan and also contains too many syllables 
for Swede, “Even though I took speech 46 
at Harvard. Anybody can get a Harvard ac- 
cent by riding the Cambridge subway, but I 
paid good money for mine,” he insists. 

So here's Swede's own inimitable version 
of what this award is all about, and why the 
Lions ace quarteback will receive it January 
9 at the Sheraton Plaza, 

“He's a kindly guy,” Swede said, “and he 
teaches the poor kids in Harlem and he's 
married. He's also a very, very good student, 
an Earl Blaik Scholarship winner, in fact, 
and that’s always important. 
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“Then, too, at the Princeton game this year 
the whole Princeton crowd stood up and gave 
him an ovation when he left the field. Of 
course, that's easy to do when you're ahead, 
but it still says something about the boy. 

“Let me put it this way,” Swede added. “I 
always say that when a kid adopts an athlete 
for his idol, you don't have to measure his 
height on the wall any more. He's grown up. 

“I mean, if a kid imitates a pretty regular 
guy, like this Roberts fellow, then the kid is 
going to be a regular guy himself. That's 
the type of boy we want for this award, a 
player the youngsters will look up to and 
imitate because I always say that goodness 
is catching, like the measles. 

“You know, you see ali these photos of our 
missile bases and warships, and rockets but 
they've never yet taken a picture of the 
spirit of our kids on the athletic field. And 
that’s won more wars than all the guns com- 
bined. 

“Archie Roberts has that kind of spirit. 
You know, he never lost a minute of play and 
he gave it everything he had when he was 
in there. Maybe he didn’t play for the best 
team in the world, but he never quit trying 
and that's what really counts.” 


LAWS RELATIVE TO THE PRINTING OF 
DOCUMENTS 


Either House may order the printing of a 
document not already provided for by law, 
but only when the same shall be accompa- 
nied by an estimate from the Public Printer ` 
as to the probable cost thereof. Any execu- 
tive department, bureau, board or independ- 
ent office of the Government submitting re- 
ports or documents in response to inquiries 
from Congress shall submit therewith an 
estimate of the probable cost of printing the 
usual number. Nothing in this section re- 
lating to estimates shall apply to reports or 
documents not exceeding 50 pages (U.S. 
Code, title 44, sec. 140, p. 1938). 

Resolutions for printing extra copies, when 
presented to either House, shall be referred 
immediately to the Committee on House 
Acministration of the House of Representa- 
tives or the Committee on Rules and Admin- 
istration of the Senate, who, in making their 
report, shall give the probable cost of the 
proposed printing upon the estimate of the 
Public Printer, and no extra copies shall be 
printed before such committee has reported 
(U.S. Code, title 44, sec. 133, p. 1937). 


RECORD OFFICE AT THE CAPITOL 

An office for the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD, 
with Mr. Raymond F. Noyes in charge, is lo- 
cated in room H-112, House wing, where or- 
ders will be received for subscriptions to the 
Recorp at $1.50 per month or for single 
copies at 1 cent for eight pages (minimum 
charge of 3 cents). Also, orders from Mem- 
bers of Congress to purchase reprints from 
ee should be processed through this 
0 i 


PRINTING OF CONGRESSIONAL RECORD 
EXTRACTS 

It shall be lawful for the Public Printer 
to print and deliver upon the order of any 
Senator, Representative, or Delegate, extracts 
from the CONGRESSIONAL Recorp, the person 
ordering the same paying the cost thereof 
(U.S. Code, title 44, sec, 185, p. 1942). 


CONGRESSIONAL DIRECTORY 
The Public Printer, under the direction of 
the Joint Committee on Printing, may print 
for sale, at a price sufficient to reimburse the 
expenses of such printing, the current Con- 
Directory. No sale shall be made 
25 Fan (U.S. Code, title 44, sec. 150, p. 


Changing Communities—Upper Great 
Lakes Region: Jobs and Resources 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. WALTER F. MONDALE 


OF MINNESOTA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Friday, January 29, 1965 


Mr. MONDALE. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Appendix of the Recorp a most inter- 
esting article entitled Changing Com- 
munities—Upper Great Lakes Region: 
Jobs and Resources.” The article was 
written by James I. Black and Frederic 
Marx, and was published in the Decem- 
ber 1964 issue of the Employment Serv- 
ice Review. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 


CHANGING COMMUNITIES—UPPER Great LAKES 
REGION: JOBS AND RESOURCES 


(By James I. Black and Frederic Marx) 


Federal, State, and local agencies charged 
with economic development responsibilities 
have been concerned with longstanding prob- 
lems of unemployment and underemploy- 
ment in the upper Great Lakes region, which 
of Michigan, 


Bordering 

Superior, Lake „ and Lake Huron, 
the region includes 60 counties with a land 
area of some 64,000 square miles. Nineteen 
of the counties are in Wisconsin, 16 are in 
Minnesota, and 15 are in Michigan. Wiscon- 
sin contains two-fifths of the region's popu- 
lation, Michigan a third, and Minnesota a 
fourth, 

For the most part, this region has not 
been participating in the Nation's eco- 
nomic advance of the early 1960's. An evalu- 
ation of the region’s manpower and material 
resources in the light of changing economic 
trends may assist in diagnosing the problems 
and in finding means to stimulate economic 
activities leading to greater employment op- 
portunities. 

The upper Great Lakes region is primarily 
known for its mineral, forest, and water re- 
sources, and ture. Forests, lakes, and 
streams cover much of the region and its 
terrain varies from Minnesota’s open pit iron 
mining areas to Wisconsin's rolling meadow- 
lands. In the winter, temperatures may 
dip to 35° below zero, but summer, tempera- 
tures in the sixties make the region cli- 
mate pleasant. Annual precipitation is about 
30 inches. 

Iron and copper ore dominate the mineral 
segment of the region's economy. Iron ore 
mining which amounts to about $500 mil- 
lion annually, is centered in the Mesabi 
Range (Itasca and St. Louis Counties, Minn.), 
and in Marquette, Iron, and Gogebic Coun- 
ties in Michigan. Most of the region's cop- 
per mining is centered around Houghton 
County, Mich., which produced almost $50 
million worth of minerals in 1962. Salt, 
cement, petroleum, natural gas, lumber, and 
wood are also important natural resources. 
About 7 percent of all commercial forest 
lands in the United States are located here 
and water for both industrial and recrea- 
tional projects is plentiful. 

Close to 1.1 million people lived in the up- 
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per Great Lakes region according to the 1960 
census. During the 1950-60 decade, the re- 
gion’s population Increased by less than 1.5 
percent, in contrast to a total tristate rise 
of 18.8 percent and a national gain of 18.5 
percent. The slow rate of population growth 
during the 1950's’ resulted largely from a 
heavy outmigration of workers because of a 
lack of local Job opportunities. 

The region is generally rural, with a den- 
sity of 180 persons per square mile, com- 
pared with an average of 910 persons per 
square mile for the 3 States. While over a 
third of the land area of Michigan, Minne- 
sota, and Wisconsin is in the upper Great 
Lakes region, only about 7 percent of their 
inhabitants reside in the region. The re- 
gion has only one major labor area—Duluth- 
Superior. Smaller areas (a work force of at 
least 15,000) include Hibbing-Virginia, 
Minn.; Brainerd, Minn.; Marinette-Menom- 
inee, Wis.-Mich.; Grand Rapids and Mar- 
quette, Mich. 

UNEMPLOYMENT HIGH 

An average of some 29,000 of the region's 
312,000 workers were unemployed in 1963, 
according to estimates of the U.S. Employ- 
ment Service and the employment security 
agencies of the 3 States. The region’s 9.3- 
percent rate of unemployment was nearly 
twice the 1963 rate for the three States as a 
whole, and substantially higher than the 
5.7-percent national rate. Further, with 
only 5 percent of the tristate work force, the 
region had 10 percent of the unemployed. 

Although the region's rural counties are 
three times larger, geographically, than the 
area covered by urban centers, the work 
force—employment and unemployment—is 
almost equally distributed between rural and 
urbanized areas. While the urbanized area 
generally experienced less unemployment, 
their relatively high rate of 8.9 percent in 
1963 was somewhat under the 9.6-percent 
rate in the rural counties. The rate in the 
Duluth-Superior major area—the region's 
largest employment and population center— 
was 7.2 percent in 1963. (See “Duluth-Su- 
perior—A Redevelopment Area,” Employment 
Service Review, May 1964, p. 37.) 

The 1963 unemployment in the region re- 
flected a 5.2-percent decline from 1960. 
However, employment also declined over the 
period by 8.6 percent, while the region's work 
force was 8.3 percent smaller. It would 
therefore appear that most of the unemploy- 
ment drop between these years was caused 
primarily by the outmigration of workers to 
areas with more favorable job opportunities, 
as well as by other work force withdrawals, 
such as early retirement, rather than by any 
real economic improvement. 

In addition to continuing high unemploy- 
ment, the region’s workers also experience 
substantial underemployment, mainly be- 
cause of a lack of year-round job oppor- 
tunities. This is substantiated by the low 
level of family income. In 1959, about one 
in four of the region's families earned less 
than $3,000. During the same year, one of 
every five families in the Nation earned below 
this amount. 

Nearly 60 percent, or about 166,000, of the 
region’s workers are employed in the domi- 
nant nonmanufacturing activities. Whole- 
sale and retail trade, accounting for 15 per- 
cent of the total (42,000), is the region’s 
leading employment sector. Government ac- 
counted for 37,000 workers and the service 
division, 30,000 workers. Mining industries 
employ about 20,000 workers, transportation- 
communication-public utilities, about 18,000, 


and construction, about 14,000. Agriculture 
accounts for about 10 percent of the area's 
total employment, 

Whereas about one out of every three 
workers in the United States was employed 
in factory work, in recent years less than one 
out of five workers in the region was em- 
ployed in manufacturing. Most important 
of the area’s manufacturing industries are 
furniture, and lumber and wood products 
which alone account for one-fourth (11,000) 
of the region's 44,000 factory jobs. Paper 
products, food processing, primary and fabri- 
cated metals, nonelectric machinery, print- 
ing, and textile products are other major 
factory employment sources. 

CAUSES OF EMPLOYMENT DECLINE 

During recent years, almost every resource- 
based activity in the region underwent 
changes which resulted in a steady decline 
in area employment. Between 1952 and 
1962, iron ore production decreased by about 
30 percent. In addition, a substantial num- 
ber of miners in the region lost jobs due to 
mine closures, A case in point is the closure 
of the Montreal Mine in Iron County, Mich., 
in 1962, resulting in the layoff of about 600 
miners. In Houghton County, Mich., how- 
ever, where copper production increased sub- 
stantially between 1952 and 1962, there was 
no commensurate increase in mining employ- 
ment. 

The overall effects of the introduction of 
laborsaving devices to mining operations has 
reportedly had an inconsequential effect on 
mining employment, since few mining ma- 
chine innovations were adopted during the 
past 10 years. 

Forests are important to the upper Great 
Lakes economy as a source of employment 
and income. However, timber production in 
the area has been declining for almost h 
a century, primarily as a result of poor con- 
servation practices and competition from 
other timber-producing areas in the Uni 
States. Also, the introduction of such mê- 
chanical aids as portable debarkers, self- 
loading trucks, clam and finger lifts, 
larger and faster chain saws increased out- 
put per man-hour and reduced forest em- 
ployment. Almost every wood-produ 
county in the Upper Peninsula of Michigan 
experienced employment decline during the 
past decade as a result of at least one 
these factors. 

The changes which revolutionized Amer- 
ica’s farming structure likewise have 8167 
nificantly affected agricultural employment 
in the upper Great Lakes region. With the 
introduction of new farm technology and 
fertilizers, fewer workers are producing more- 
Also, the trend toward fewer but larger 
farms continued unabated in the early 1960'S. 
With improvements in farm technology and 
automation expected to continue, the n 
for farmworkers will probably decrease Cor- 
respondingly. 

Livestock and dairy farming dominate 
the agricultural economy of the region, ac 
counting for over half of total farm income 
in many counties. Most of the region’ 
other agricultural activities are highly sen- 
sonal, With transportation geared, for the 
most part, to operations in the mining and 
forest industries, employment in these in- 
dustries has a direct bearing on employ” 
ment in railroading, shipping, and trucking: 
Transportation employment in the region 
has also declined as a result of such tech- 
nological improyements as load: 
ing devices and larger and more eficien 
equipment. In the winter, when oreboats 
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are tied up in the frozen lakes, shipping 
employment is reduced. Concomitantly, 
railroad employment is also affected by a 
dip in shipments of ore to lake ports. In 
the 1963 off season, about a fifth of the 
transportation workers in the Upper Penin- 
sula of Michigan were idle. 

With limited year-round employment op- 
portunities im such activities as manufac- 
turing and other stable industries, regional 
unemployment usually peaks during periods 
of inactivity which occur in industries de- 
Pendent on the area's natural resources. 
For example, in 1963, employment in the 
Upper Peninsula of Michigan’s lumber and 
wood segment ranged from a low of 4,000 
to a high of 4,700 while mining employment 
in the Mesabi Range went from a low of 
7,900 in January to over 12,000 during the 
summer months. Thus, the combination 
of high seasonality in area economic activi- 
ties and s narrow economic base resulting 
from a lack of industrial diversification not 
only aggravates unemployment, but also re- 
sults in substantial underemployment. 

The lack of nearby markets and, conversely, 
distance from sources of supplies of many 
materials, are other regional disadvantages. 
These geographic hindrances also deter in- 
dustrial and employment development be- 
cause higher shipping costs affect product 
Prices. Costs for transporting lumber, for 
example, often exceed payments to timber 
producers for stumpage. Construction of 
new and better highways would not be of 
much help since mineral and timber prod- 
ucts are usually categorized as low-class 
freight and therefore can be shipped more 
cheaply by rail or water. 

THE REGION'S FUTURE 


Perhaps imbalance in the upper Great 
Lakes region economy can best be corrected 
by a more extensive use of its available raw 
materials in the expansion of manufacturing 
activities. The establishment of an office 
in Duluth by the Forest Service in 1962 to 

on market research in the timber 
industry may be a step in the right direction. 
This facility’s objective is to explore more 
efficient use of timber resources and provide 
information to timber producers in the area. 

More investment would stimulate indus- 
trial growth. Toward this end, area bankers 
and other representatives of business could 
form business development corporations 
Which would make loans to foster promising 
new industries. An example is the North- 
fastern Minnesota Development Association 
Corp., which raised $1.25 million in private 
capital to help stimulate and expand present 
business and encourage the location of new 
businesses in their area of operation. 

New industry would not only increase em- 
Ployment, but also reduce seasonal fluctua- 
tions in jobs. However, the area must be 
made more attractive to potential industries. 
A prime inducement to an industry to locate 
in an area is the availability of those skills 
Which are necessary for its effective opera- 
tion. Although the region has ample avail- 
able manpower, most of the unemployed and 
underemployed workers in the region have 
Skills which are geared to mining, forestry, 
or agriculture, rather than to manufactur- 
ing. To help provide — — necessary skills, 
an extensive program of training and re- 
training is now underway in many areas of 
the region. 

SMALLER COMMUNITIES PROGRAM 


The smaller communities program of the 
US. Employment Service and affiliated State 
employment services has had an impact on 
®mployment in several communities in the 
upper Great Lake region. This program is 
designed to develop methods for providing 
More effective employment services to rural 
areas and to assist in the implementation 
of programs for their economic adjustment. 
SERRE RAN LOG DORNER OS BIS TORN ST 

Wisconsin, where a mobile team of inter- 
viewers, counselors, and test administrators 
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developed manpower resource information 
and made it available to the community and 
prospective employers, several newly located 
in the counties. Area Redevelopment Act 
and Manpower Development and 

Act training courses have also been initiated 
to upgrade skills of workers to meet employer 
needs. As a result of these activities, several 
hundred of the unemployed have either been 
placed in jobs or selected for training. 
Similar smaller communities programs are 
presently beginning in Michigan and Min- 
nesota. 

For some time, efforts have been made to 
attract plants to utilize the region's low- 
grade iron ore to produce taconite in the 
manufacture of ore-bearing pellets. After 
recent approval by Minnesota voters of a 
proposed amendment to guarantee taxes on 
taconite will not be raised above general cor- 
porate levels for at least 25 years, two larg: 
steel producers announced plans for building 
plants in that State costing $150 million. An 
estimated $500 million will be invested in 
new taconite plants in Minnesota by 1970, 
with expectations that thousands of direct 
and indirect jobs will eventually be created. 

The region’s vast potential for tourism 
probably offers the best prospects for near- 
term economic stimulation to employment 
despite the seasonality of these activities. If 
developed to useful levels, the area’s abun- 
dant resources, including the thousands of 
lakes and streams, could serve as important 
attractions, 

A number of recreational development 
projects are underway in the region. In 
northeastern Minnesota, for example, the 
ARA and the State department of business 
development have allocated funds for build- 
ing up the State's tourist industry. 

Since almost all tourists and vacationists 
travel by automobile, perhaps the building 
of up-to-date highways would promote such 
travel to and within the region. Upwards 
of $20 billion are spent annually in the 
United States on recreation and tourism, and 
the upper Great Lakes region should strive 
for its share and thus generate employment 
in the service industries and in wholesale and 
retail trade. 

The region's employment problems can 
probably be solved more readily and effec- 
tively by instituting a single, comprehensive 
program based on a regional approach. This 
is essential if the region's economic rehabili- 
tation and potential are to be fully realized 
and new jobs created for its unemployed. 
Work force, employment, unemployment, and 

unemployment rate, upper Great Lakes re- 

gion, 1960-63 


Unem be 


Very small — aaea 


1 Labor areas are those with 15,000 or more work force, 
Very small areas have fewer than 15,000 work force. 


Source: U.S. Employment Service, based on data from 
the Minnesota, and Wisconsin State Employ- 
ment Security Agencies, 
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The Promise and Challenge of the 
Computer 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. PAUL G. ROGERS 


OF FLORIDA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, January 14, 1965 


Mr. ROGERS of Florida. Mr. Speak- 
er, during the adjournment of Congress 
Gen. David Sarnoff, the chairman of the 
board of the Radio Corp. of America, 
gave a most interesting address on the 
impact on our society of the computer. 
In order that we meet the challenge pre- 
sented by our constantly changing en- 
vironment a knowledge of exactly how 
we can make the computer work for us 
is necessary. I ask that General Sar- 
noff's speech be reprinted in the Recorp 
at this point: 

THE PROMISE AND CHALLENGE OF THE 

COMPUTER 


(Address by David Sarnoff, chairman of the 
board, Radio Corp. of America, to the Fall 
Joint Computer Conference, San Francisco, 
Calif,, October 27, 1964) 

California has always been 2 in 
my mind with innovation and progress, and 

Toe DENS IPAE, SAS, Revere, sae: TEORI r OARA kO 


Seven. ‘months ago, at the NBC studios in 
Burbank, I had the pleasure of presiding at 
the inauguration of a new dimension in busi- 
ness communications. By means of two-way 
closed-circuit color television two large as- 
semblies of RCA’s shareholders—one in Cali- 
fornia and the other in New York—were 
brought into instant visual and verbal com- 
munication at our 45th annual meeting. 
Despite their continentwide separation, the 
two groups were as effectively unified as 
though they were meeting under one roof. 
~ Three months later, the sense of participa- 
tion was almost as direct and immediate with 
the successful performance of Ranger VII. 
Again, this was an accomplishment that 
spanned the continent. RCA cameras and 
transmitters built in New Jersey, aboard a 
spacecraft built in California, completed 
their historic mission at a third point—the 
moon, 

Today, I am glad to be in California and 


engineers from a new and dynamic industry 
that traces its line of descent directly to the 
beginning of the art and science of elec- 
tronics, The modern electronic computer is 
the precocious offspring of wireless teleg- 
raphy and radio telephony, and it is creat- 
ing a new dimension of progress through the 
high-speed of electronic signals. 

Since the birth of RCA in 1919, our prin- 
cipal efforts have been concentrated on trans- 
mitting, receiving, and recording information 
by electronic means. It was natural, there- 
fore, that our scientists and engineers were 
among the first to begin the study of elec- 
tronic computing techniques, and I believe 
their contributions to this new art have been 
significant. 

Six years ago, when we entered the com- 
puter field commercially, it was the logical 
extension of everything we had been doing 
up to that point. We are making good 
progress—in technology, programing, serv- 
ice, sales, and revenue—and we will soon an- 
nounce some significant new product de- 
velopments which we believe will contribute 
to the industry’s future growth. Last month, 
we crossed over into the promised land of 
computer profits. While the trip was rugged, 
we found the new terrain to our liking, and 
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we expect to stake out a permanent profit 
claim. 
THE LESSON OF STANDARDS IN ELECTRONICS 


During my 58 years in electronics, I have 
seen several dynamic industries emerge from 
conceptual beginnings in the laboratory. 
The most memorable were radio communica- 
tions, radio broadcasting, sound movies, 
black-and-white television, and color tele- 
vision. While their origins differed in de- 
tail, all shared a common experience that 
has a distinct parallel today in the rise of 
computers as another major member of the 
electronics family, 

Ali were intensely competitive from the 
beginning and have remained so. But they 
began fulfilling their potential only after 
agreement had been achieved for technical 
standards prescribing the kind and qual- 
ity of service to the public. A pattern for 
progress was thus fashioned without sacri- 
ficing the vital stimulus of competition in 
developing newer, better, and more econom- 
ical equipment, and in furnishing more effi- 
cient service to the user. 

I am convinced that this same process 
must occur in the computer industry. Even 
now, the computer is stirring a revolution 
of the brain just as steampower stirred a 
revolution of the muscle. The potential ef- 
fecta are almost incalculable—but their full 
realization calls for the same definition of 
ground rules that permitted the growth of 
the older electronics industries. 

When sight was added to sound with 
black-and-white television, the need for 
technical standards as the basis for orderly 
growth was clearly recognized. The receiver 
in the home and the transmitter in the 
studio had to be built to operate on the 
same standards. A committee representing 
all major elements of the industry obtained 

unanimity on such standards as 
a precondition to the establishment of a 
public television service, It was on this 
foundation that black-and-white television 
grew so phenomenally in the postwar era. 

Again, in the early 1950's, the industry 
underwent the long and difficult process 
of reaching agreement on a workable serv- 
ice to the public. This time the issue was 
color television, and two sharply different 
systems and standards were in dispute. One 
was based on a mechanical color wheel which 
could produce color images but whose trans- 
missions could not be received by the black- 
and-white receivers in the Nation's homes. 
It was therefore incompatible with exist- 
ing equipment. The other was an all-elec- 
tronic compatible system which could be 
seen in black and white on any TV set in 
the home, 

It was evident that, if the incompatible 
mechanical standards were to be adopted, 
the industry would be saddled with an in- 
ferior system and the public with an in- 
ferior, more costly product. To adapt the 
10 million sets then in existence in order 
to receive a degraded picture in black and 
white would have cost the public approxi- 
mately $500 million. Without an adaptor, 
the TV screen would simply go blank. 

Clearly, there were many inherent advan- 
tages in adopting an electronic rather than 
a mechanical system of color television. For 
the industry, the basic issue came to this: 
should the millions of dollars already in- 
vested by television set owners be jeopardized 
by an incompatible color television system? 


Once more, an industry group was formed 
to draft signal specifications and standards. 
The result, after 32 months of work, was a 
complete set of compatible color signal speci- 
fications closely following those that had 
been developed through long years of lab- 
oratory research and engineering. These ul- 
timately became the basis for color television 
in the United States—a business that now 
stands with data processing in the forefront 
of the Nation’s industrial growth. 
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The industry committee did its work 80 
thoroughly that every subsequent advance in 
the color television art has been put into 
service with no change whatever in the 
original standards. 


THE NEED FOR STANDARDS IN COMPUTERS 


The phenomenal rise of data processing 
bears certain resemblances to that of color 
television. It is confronted in similar fash- 
ion by a question of compatibility. The in- 
vestment of the user is again a primary con- 
sideration. The issue becomes more acute 
as the growing computer industry intensi- 
fies its competitive drive for new and more 
ingenious ways to accommodate the user. 

From the two score or so machines in exist- 
ence barely a dozen years ago, there are now 
some 17,000 general-purpose computers in 
the United States alone, and the number is 
increasing at a rate of more than 500 a 
month. Within the coming decade, the 
computer population can increase enor- 
mously. 

Whether it realizes its full growth poten- 
tial depends in very large degree, however, on 
the measures we undertake now to establish 
the basis for orderly development. The in- 
terests of the industry and the needs of the 
user demand a far greater measure of com- 
patibility and standardization among the 
competing makes of computers and means 
by which they receive and transmit informa- 
tion. 

Neither the operators nor the machines we 
have built for the processing and transmis- 
sion of information can yet speak to each 
other in a commonly understood and ac- 
cepted language. The means of preparing 
data, of forwarding and entering data in the 
machine, and of instructing the machine in 
its use differ sufficiently from one make of 
equipmnet to the next so that none can 
readily accept the product of another. 

We function today in a technological 
Tower of Babel. There are, by conservative 
count, more than 1,000 programing lan- 
guages. And there are languages within lan- 
guages—in one instance, 26 dialects, and in 
another, 35 dialects. There are eight com- 
puter word in use. There are hun- 
dreds of character codes in being, at a ratio 
of one code for every two machines mar- 
keted. Four magnetic tape sizes are em- 
ployed with at least 50 different tape tracks 
and codes. 

Standards have not been accepted even 
for commonly used symbols, instruction vo- 
cabulary, or program development proced- 
ures. Words which have currency through- 
out the industry assume different meanings, 
depending on whether a man has trained in 
Pasadena, Poughkeepsie, or Camden. We 
have yet to produce a universally accepted 
computer glossary. 

No means have yet been perfected for a 
program in one basic language to be run 
efficiently into computers of different makes. 
The result has been needless duplication, de- 
lay, and waste—both to the manufacturer 
and to the user—in cost, in equipment, in 
operating efficiency, and in manpower and 
skills, 

Incompatibility has compelled the manu- 
facturer to build optional choices into 
peripheral equipment for the input and out- 
put of data. It has required him to main- 
tain various types of the same equipment, or 
to build to a customer's specifications on 
each order. It has diverted needed engineer- 
ing and programing talent from the vital 
work of new product and systems develop- 
ment. 

The burden of incompatibility has been 
even more onerous to the user. It has meant 
the extra cost of providing hardware and pro- 
grams to handle the differences between in- 
compatible systems, the cost of extra ma- 
chine time to process data set for another 
computer, the cost of training people to do 
things differently, the cost of not being able 
to do the job immediately. 
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Last year, an estimated $2 billion was spent 
by American business and Government for 
privately developed computer programs, rep- 
resenting thousands of man-years of effort. 
Yet, when a change to new equipment is 
made, portions of this effort must be thrown 
away because they have no validity to an- 
other make of machine, or they are retriev- 
able only at further cost. 

I have heard it said that even a degree of 
standardization and compatibility might in- 
hibit the progress of the art. In my judg- 
ment, this argument is without substance. 
The nature of a computer is such that its 
operation is governed far less by its internal 
construction than by the program that ìs 
given to it. 

The effort to bring order to the flow of 
computer intelligence need not affect com- 
petition either in creating programs or in 
seeking new generations of increasingly efi- 
cient machines. On the contrary, the result 
could be a greater concentration of effort 
toward this primary goal. 

PRELIMINARY STEPS TOWARD INDUSTRY 
STANDARDS 

During the past 4 years, certain essential 
preliminary steps have been taken 
industry standards and compatibility, largely 
under the aegis of the American Standards 
Association and the Business Equipment 
Manufacturers Association. Representatives 
of the industry, of users, and of technical 
groups have proposed industrywide standards 
in such areas at data transmission, informa- 
tion exchange, and character recognition. 

Working with a committee of the Interna- 
tional Standards Organization representing 
the computer interests of 13 foreign coun- 
tries, they have recommended worldwide 
standards which would make it possible for 
a credit card or invoice produced in any 
country to be read by equipment anywhere 
in the world. Another recommendation, 
for information interchange, would make it 
possible for computers in all countries to 
talk to each other in a common language 
when it is adopted and implemented by the 
manufacturers. 

FURTHER ACTION ON STANDARDS IS ESSENTIAL 

That phrase—when adopted and imple- 
mented by manufacturers—is central to the 
resolution of the problem. For in our coun- 
try, at least, the action is voluntary, and 
until these and other standards are put into 
general use they remain little more tha? 
statements of hope. 

Today, Western Europe is energetically 
seeking to close the computer gap and 
moving toward the establishment of stand- 
ards. During the next 5 years, the use of 
computers in European industry and govern- 
ment is expected to develop at an accelerating 
rate, Ten years from now, the foreign mar- 
ket might well equal that of the United 
States. 

Unless we achieve some coherence in our 
own ranks, we may find ourselves following 
instead of initiating standards. 

All of us, in computer manufacturing, In 
communications, and among the user 
groups—at the technical as well as the mana- 
gerial level—share a common interest in the 
free interchange of information, and the 
media and equipment through which it flows. 

This demands that we give compatibility 
the urgent consideration which it merits but 
which it has not yet received. It requires 
the wholehearted support by all of us of the 
standardization work that is now going for- 
ward, and implementation of the results with 
all deliberate speed. It will require that We 
submerge our differences, through fair 
equitable compromise, to achieve greater 
ends. 

I do not suggest that existing systems be 
discarded, That would be unrealistic as 
as costly. Even today’s computer has reached 
maturity in one basic respect: its averas® 
time between failures, measured in minutes 
only a decade ago, is now measured In 
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months. This is a level of operating relia- 
bility far beyond that of either the auto- 
mobile or the airplane. 

But new generations of systems are coming, 
and the time to bring order into progress is 
now, before they have fully arrived. Stand- 
ards can be established which, if planned with 
thought and foresight, can guide us in the 
future, linking our separate efforts and facili- 
tating the common eyolution of our industry. 
Such standards are indispensable to con- 
tinued progress. 

THE COMPUTER'S IMPACT ON THE FUTURE 


As the shape of tomorrow's technology 
takes form, the volume and accessibility of 
data stored in the computer wili play a 
decisive role. All information as to what to 
do, how to do it, and what data to do it 
with, resides in the memory of the machine. 
With larger and faster memories there are 
Tew limits to the tasks that can be solved or 
the speed with which they are completed. 

The time is soon coming when these memo- 
Ties will be capable of storing up to 100 
million bits of information, retrievable in 
fractional millionths of a second. 

For external memories, the goal is a trillion 
bits, possibly advancing later to capacities 
that are many times greater. 

By these means we can hope to store all of 
the information that is presently contained 
in all the world’s libraries, 

Tomorrow's standard computers and their 
peripheral equipment will instantly recog- 
nize a handwritten note, a design or drawing 
which they will store and instantly retrieve 
in original form. 

The computer of the future will respond 
to commands from human voices in difer- 
ent languages and with different vocal 
inflections. 

Its vocabulary will extend to thousands 
of basic words in the language of its country 
of residence, and machines will automati- 
cally translate the speech of one country into 
the spoken words of another. 

The computer itself will become the hub 
of a vast network of remote data stations 
and information banks feeding into the ma- 
chines at transmission rates of a billion or 
more bits of information a second. 

Laser channels will vastly increase both 
data capacity and the speeds with which it 
is transmitted. 

Eventually, a global communications net- 
work handling voice, data, and facsimile will 
instantly link man to machine—or machine 
to machine—by land, air, underwater, and 
space circuits. 

We will see computer switchboards in 
Space, similar to those presently in operation 
on the ground, routing in milliseconds any 
communication to and from virtually any 
point in the world. 

The interlocking world of information 
toward which our technology leads us is now 
coming closer to realization. It will be 
possible eventually for any individual sitting 
in his office, laboratory, or home to query a 


computer on any available subject and within 


seconds to receive an answer—by voice re- 
sponse, in hard copy, or photographic repro- 
duction, or on a large display screen. 

We will see the emergence of national and 
global information processing utilities, serv- 
ing tens of thousands of subscribers on a 
time-sharing basis. These utilities will ac- 
commodate the specialized needs of research- 
ers and engineers, lawyers, medical men, 
sociologists, or the general needs of the 
public. 

The citizen may well carry an in- 
dividual credit card for use anywhere to 
charge his bank account electronically over 
a worldwide data communications network 
that would link up with the telephone sys- 
tems of all nations. 

Such an t could employ simple 
input units located in all retail establish- 
ments—service stations, restaurants, hotels, 
and other public facilities. These would be 
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in direct and instantaneous communication 
with a system of banking computers to per- 
mit the transfer of funds without the many 
duplicate bookkeeping and mailing steps that 
characterize the present credit card system. 

A scientist will be able to discuss a problem 
by two-way television with a colleague any- 
where on the globe, and both of them will 
be able to query a computer at another ter- 
minal point for assistance in finding the 
solution. 

Private corporations, many of-which will 
be international in ownership and opera- 
tion, will have instant access to production 
and market information from data stations 
positioned around the globe. 

Similar systems will operate on a vastly 
larger scale for Government agencies—mili- 
tary, diplomatic, and economic. 

The computer will evaluate and offer alter- 
nate courses of action, taking into account 
all the known and probable variables of a 
given situation. 

This emerging pattern inevitably will set 
in motion forces of change within the social 
order, extending far beyond the present or 
presently predictable applications of the 
computer: It will affect man’s ways of think- 
ing, his means of education, his relationships 
to his physical and social environment, and 
it will alter his ways of living. 

I believe, for example, that television in a 
vastly expanded form will become our major 
instrument for communicating general or 
specialized information. The same broad- 
band channels that accommodate the TV 
picture signal can also transmit masses of 
computer data at ultrahigh speed for in- 
stant display. 

One day, we will receive our newspapers 
and technical publications, photocomposed 
by a computer, by direct display on a wall 
screen in the home or office. If we wish to 
retain any part of them for future reading 
or reference, it can instantly be produced in 
electrophotographic copy. 

As computers become amenable to simple 
commands, they will become as indispen- 
sable to education as the reference library. 
Indeed, they will become tomorrow's refer- 
ence library, used by every student from the 
upper elementary levels through university. 

Far from eliminating the need for intense 
intellectual effort, they will permit young 
people to undertake mental explorations far 
beyond the boundaries of the present class- 
Toom world. 

The computer already is opening areas of 
knowledge long denied us by the sheer mag- 
nitude of the mathematics involved. The 
implications are no less fundamental for the 
social and life sciences than for the physical 
disciplines. By correlating vast quantities 
of data and uncovering new relationships we 
can for the first time obtain significant in- 
formation on social and human behavior— 
from the destructive tendencies of some to 
the learning power of all. 

THE ULTIMATE CHALLENGE POSED BY THE 
COMPUTER 


The ultimate implication of the computer 
is that it provides a means of releasing the 
productive powers of the human brain to an 
almost limitless degree. Yet the computer 
imposes as a precondition the sternest disci- 
pline to which the mind has yet been sub- 
jected. 

Even to use the machine, we must apply 
clear and precise logic to situations which 
heretofore were assumed to be beyond analy- 
sis, We must state precisely what we know 
or do not know, and what we wish to know. 

If we are to develop the computer to its 
full potential as a reference storehouse of 
human knowledge, we face the 3 — 
tellectual challenge of researching 
major field of human activity, of e 
analyzing, and identifying ite documents, 
and reducing the information to acceptable 
machine form. 


Before the end of the century, I believe 
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that these codification efforts will coalesce 
into what unquestionably will become the 
greatest adventure of the human mind. We 
shall achieve a far more comprehensive un- 
derstanding than we have today of man and 
his environment. We shall do so through 
the orderly compilation of accumulated 
knowledge and wisdom, beginning with the 
days of clay tables and papyrus scrolls. ‘The 
human horizon will then encompass all that 
man has ever known, and all that his science 
will enable him to know. 

But how swiftly we scale these heights de- 
pends upon the steps we take today to bring 
order and compatibility to our art. It is an 
urgent task to which all of us who bear the 
responsibility for leading this industry into 
the future must turn our efforts. 

It was Socrates who said: “Let him who 
would move the world move himself.“ His 
words have particlular pertinence at this 
time and in this place. For we of the com- 
puter industry must surmount today’s chal- 
lenge before we can advance to tomorrow's 
promise. 

Let me conclude on a personal note. 

Whether your individual role is large or 
small, the significance and scope of this new 
science and industry are such that in a gen- 
uine sense you are making history. The 
impact of your knowledge and talents will 
echo down the corridors of time. The qual- 
ity and content of life on this planet will 
be profoundly affected—indeed are already 
being affected—by your labors. 

I am grateful for the opportunity to have 
shared a few thoughts with you. 


Nasser 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. A. WILLIS ROBERTSON 


OF VIRGINIA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Friday, January 29, 1965 


Mr. ROBERTSON, Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent that an editorial 
entitled “Setting Nasser Straight,” which 
was published in the Richmond News 
Leader of Thursday, January 28, 1965, be 
printed in the Appendix of the Rrconp. 

There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

SETTING Nasser STRAIGHT 


Eighteen months ago, Congress took note 
of the intensity of Col. Gamal Abdel Nasser’s 
anti-American activities, and voted to cut 
off all ald to Egypt, except that aid extended 
under Public Law 480, the food-for-peace 
program, through which the United States 
provides one-fourth of the Egyptian people's 
caloric intake. This week, the House recog- 
nized the futility of extending even this aid 
by voting to block all further food shipments 
to Egypt. 

The provocations for this aid cutoff are 
palpable: On November 26 of last year, un- 
controlled mobs burned and sacked the John 
F. Kennedy Memorial Library in Cairo. On 
December 19, Russian-bullt planes of the 

Air Force shot down an unarmed 
plane owned by the John Mecom Oil Co., of 
Texas. On December 23, Colonel Nasser told 
the United States to go drink sea water, an 
Arabic equivalent of the Western “go jump 
in the lake.” In the same speech, Mr. Nas- 
ser also admitted candidly that his country 
is supplying arms to rebel forces in the 
Congo, at the same time that the United 
States is opposing the rebels through its 
support of the Congolese regulars. Egypt 
also has persisted in maintaining 40,000 
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troops in strife-torn Yemen, delaying a peace- 
ful settlement of Yemen's civil war. 

Yet Mr. Nasser's anti-American campaign 
would not have been possible without Amer- 
ican ald. Since 1946, he has received almost 
a billion dollars in aid from the American 
people; of this, two-thirds, or $575 million, 
were handed out in the Kennedy and John- 
son administrations. Much of this aid has 
been economic, paid for in Egyptian cur- 
rency that cannot be removed from that 
country. At last estimate, the United States 
owned almost a quarter of a billion dollars 
in Egyptian currency, much of which has 
been lent. or given to the Egyptian Govern- 
ment over the years, 

For Nasser, America's ald in agricultural 
programs has made possible a diversion of 
his nation’s resources into the purchase of 
$1 billion in arms from Russia. According 
to Columnists Allen and Scott, US. funds 
have financed such unannounced projects as 
$2,631,000 for groundwater investigation in 
the Western Desert; $1,725,000 for assistance 
to an engineering school at the University of 
Assiut; $1,113,000 for agricultural education 
and related activities; $843,000 for national 
economic planning; $605,000 to improve crops 
and livestock; $317,000 to train Egyptian po- 
lice officers in the United States; $142,000 to 
improve cooperative marketing; and $136,000 
to develop hydraulic research. 

Mr. Nasser acknowledges his gratitude for 
US. ald in unmistakable terms: “If the 
Americans think that they are giving us a 
little aid to dominate us and control our 
policy, I would tell them we are sorry.” And 
then, we “can go drink sea water.” 

Following this, Colonel Nasser had the ar- 
rogance to ask for $37 million—$22.4 million 
in wheat, $8.8 million in tobacco, $5.6 million 
in vegetable oil—still outstanding under a 
$431.8 million food for peace agreement 
signed in October of 1962. It was the exten- 
sion of this $37 million that the House this 
week voted against, in keeping with a pro- 
vision added to the Foreign Assistance Act 
approved for fiscal 1965. This provision au- 
thorizes withdrawal of assistance from any 
country that commits aggressive acts against 
any other country receiving US. aid. Egyp- 
tlan-sponsored activities in Yemen and the 
Congo alone would justify the action of the 
House in halting aid under this provision. 

If the Senate should sustain the House 
vote, which is thought highly unlikely, it 
would serve notice to the world that the 
United States intends no longer to finance 
activities that work in direct contravention 
to this country’s interests, One may under- 
stand the fierce nationalism that dictates the 
policies of Nasser in proclaiming his disdain 
for American aid, but it stili seems logical to 
insist that U.S. ald be extended only to coun- 
tries that will use this aid for the economic 
development of pro-Western peoples. The 
House vote, at least, puts the world on notice 


that Uncle Sam’s patience is not without 
limit. 


One Down and Ninety-nine To Go 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. ROMAN C. PUCINSKI 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, January 11, 1965 


Mr. PUCINSKI. Mr. Speaker, Chicago 
has been fortunate to be among the best- 
informed, most up-to-date cities in the 
world owing to the full and accurate cov- 
erage of all the news by the newspaper 
and broadcasting media in the city. 

This reputation for accuracy and in- 
tegrity is well deserved, as evidenced by 
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the following story describing the Wash- 
ington office of WGN and WGN-TV, two 
of Chicago’s finest broadcasting and tele- 
vision facilities. The men who staff this 
office, Bob Foster, bureau chief; Greg 
Guinan, reporter; and Bert Martin, 
cameraman, are responsible for covering 
all that is newsworthy in Washington 
and it is to their everlasting credit that 
they perform this monumental task so 
smoothly and efficiently that millions of 
people in Chicago and the Midwest rely 
on WGN for the news each day. 

Following is an article which appeared 
about this news bureau in the Chicago 
Tribune recently. I bring it to the atten- 
tion of my colleagues with the hope that 
it will give them a renewed appreciation 
of the invaluable public service rendered 
by the members of the communications 
media. 

Mr. Speaker, the article follows: 

Ont Down AND NINETY-NINE To Go 
(By Marion Purcelli) 

Quick to dispel the old adage that “the 
first hundred years are the hardest” is Bob 
Foster, Washington bureau chief for WGN 
and WGN-TV. 

Foster, tightening his career belt as he 
nears the first anniversary of the bureau's 
opening, sat serenely in his office and re- 
flected the difference between his old assign- 
ment, covering the State legislature in 
Springfield, to his new one, covering the na- 
tional beat. 

“It's a continuing complex situation,” he 
said. “It’s a time-consuming operation I 
never worried about in Springfield. The 
problems of logistics has emerged monu- 
mental. The capitol building there houses 
a majority of State offices and both houses 
of the legislature.- Other important offices 
are in buildings just a stone’s throw away. 

“In Washington, concentrating on the 
Congress alone, there are three buildings for 
House Members and two for Members of the 
Senate. And the House and Senate offices 
are two blocks apart, 

“When it comes to the basics of getting a 
good interview, each area has its advantages. 

“The national politician, though often 
difficult to reach, is easier to interview 
and more attuned to speaking openly about 
national issues, The State man, though 
easier to find, isn’t as quick to deliver his 
message. 

“The man in Washington is extremely 
conscious of his responsibilities to the con- 
stituency and finds television news inter- 
views give him a satisfying, easy, and in- 
expensive way to get across his message or 
attitude about a national issue." 

Ward L. Quaal, executive vice president and 
general manager of WGN, Inc., announced 
upon opening the bureau: “The in-depth re- 
porting of the news and dissemination of in- 
formation is broadcasting’s first assignment 
and we believe our local news coverage to be 
the best in mid-America. 

“The opening of the Washington bureau 
will be but one of a series of steps to parallel 
WGN's local efforts with vast improvement 
in news service on a national and interna- 
tional basis.” 

3 this obligation permeates Foster's 

e. 


“WGN listeners and WGN-TV viewers now 
have a better idea and knowledge of what's 
going on in Washington and how it affects 
them.“ he said. “We are the only independ- 
ent station in Chicago concerned with bring- 
ing the message of government to the people 
back home. And, during this election year, 
everyone has become aware of just how im- 
portant government is to us. 

“It is our concern to carry the story that 
interests mid-America. To talk to legis- 
lators on bills that may be of national in- 
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terest, but will affect the Midwest. It's my 
job to ask questions seeking answers that 
will be most interesting, are of most interest, 
and those that prompt a startling response. 

Assisting Foster is a staff that includes 
Reporter Greg Guinan, Cameraman Bert 
Martin, and girl-Priday Linda Dietz. 

“Our overall reason for being here,” said 
Guinan, “is to provide Chicago with a serY- 
ice the networks can't offer. The scope is too 
great for the networks who find it Impossible 
to talk about every facet that will Influence 
every area of America. We can and have beat 
them on a day-to-day coverage of news that 
has its roots in our area. 

“From the day I entered college and law 
school I became fascinated with radio and 
television broadcasting. Politics, history: 
and government have always had a certain 
fascination for me. In Washington, I find 
myself in the center of the universe; this 138 
the ultimate for a newsman—to be covering 
the national scene of the first nation of the 
world.” 

Martin, too, finds Washington a fascinating 
place to work. 

“It doesn’t have the urgency of covering 
the news beat back home. There you 80 
from fire, to press conferences, to feature 
stories, to accidents, to crime. Here things 
happen according to schedule. You can g9 
to the Congress and know exactly what day 
and hour a vote will be taken on a Dill. 

It's less challenging for a photographer: 
but requires more time and imagination. In 
essence the cameraman is operating a re- 
corder and, without a reporter asking inter- 
esting or provocative questions, the film ap- 
pears very dry. To bring interest to a pic- 
ture I vary the reporter's position in reference 
to the subject, change desk props, and use 
lighting tricks. 

Martin went on to express the drama of 
working in the Nation’s Capital. 

“There’s not a man alive who was born 
and raised in America or who has becomé 
a naturalized citizen who can walk down the 
Capitol steps without being completely awe- 
struck. The cold chills must run up and 
down your back because this is not only 
the seat ot a national government, but the 
basis for democracy throughout the world. 

“Everything that begins in the tiny pre- 
cincts of every tiny town in America finds 
its culmination here. It has the flayor of 
international politics and socializing, as well 
as the flavor of local precincts.” 

And what of the next 99 years? 

“Since the establishment of the bureau.” 
said Quaal, “we have kept our listeners and 
viewers apprised of the activities and views 
of Members of Congress with reports tail 
for our signal area. 

“In the months and years to come, ve 
hope to increase our coverage of the Wash- 
ington scene with news emanating from the 
White House, Cabinet, and sub-Cabinet bu- 
regus, and offices of major executive agen 
cies.” 

Let's hope that Foss, his crew, and all thelr 
viewers will be around long enough to see 
it happen. 


On Observing the 47th Anniversary of the 
Republic of the Ukraine 


SPEECH 


or 


HON. JAMES M. HANLEY 
OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, January 25, 1965 

Mr. HANLEY. Mr. Speaker, I want to 
add my thoughts to those of my col- 
leagues in paying tribute to one of the 
most valiant people ever to grace this 
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earth. We are gathered today to com- 
memorate the 47th anniversary of the 
Ukrainian Republic. Our meeting this 
afternoon, however, is not a completely 
festive occasion, for while we honor the 
men and women who struggled to make 
the Ukraine a free republic we are also 
mindful of the terrible burden borne by 
those who today live in the Ukraine. 

Recently, we have heard many over- 
tures from the Soviet leaders that they 
desire cordial relations with the West- 
ern world. Might I suggest that these 
leaders, who for so long have unjustly 
considered the Ukrainians as Russians, 
Telease these valiant people from the 
Shackles of Communist imperialism. 
Might I also suggest that the U.S. Goy- 
ernment go on record recognizing the 
rights of the people of the Ukraine to be 
free and self-governing. 

I have the honor of representing a 
number of loyal Americans of Ukrainian 
descent. Nothing could please me more 
than to see these wonderful people re- 
united with their loved ones. It would 
indeed be a joyous day in Syracuse and 
Onondaga County if the Republic of the 
Ukraine were released forever from the 
yoke of Communist slavery. 


Closing of Veterans’ Administration 
Facilities 


SPEECH 


HON. RICHARD L. OTTINGER 


OF NEW YORE 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, January 28, 1965 


Mr. OTTINGER. Mr. Speaker, the re- 
cent announcement of the Veterans’ Ad- 
ministration concerning the closing of 
regional offices, VA hospitals, and domi- 
ciliary homes has been a matter of con- 
siderable concern to me, as I know it 
has been to many of our colleagues. 

The apparent ground for this action is 
economy, but in my opinion, there must 
be close scrutiny to determine whether, 
in fact, the closing of Veterans’ Admin- 
istration facilities will mean savings in 
view of the economic impact both on 
individuals and communities. 

The closing of the VA hospital at Cas- 
tle Point, N.Y., will alone mean the dis- 
ruption of 250 patients, the loss of 340 
jobs, and the loss of a $2,400,000 annual 
payroll to the community. 

Furthermore, the closing of these vet- 
erans’ facilities appears to be directly 
contradictory to President Johnson’s an- 
nounced plan to care for the aged, wage 
war on poverty, and establish experi- 
mental centers designed to overcome 
diseases which have long plagued man- 
kind. 

It is worth noting that domiciliary 
homes, four of which are scheduled for 
closing, are occupied by veterans with- 
out funds, of advanced age, and suffering 
from crippling diseases, 

In addition, the Veterans’ Administra- 
tion policy of not operating hospitals in 
rural or semiurban areas is sure to work 
undue hardship on veterans, their fam- 
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ilies and their friends. At a time when 
more hospitals are needed in our rural 
and suburban areas, why close hospitals 
that would cost $150 million to replace, 
and then ask for $90 million to build 
new ones? 

Mr. Speaker, any readjustment in the 
number or operation of our veterans’ 
facilities should be supported by more 
substantial evidence than has been of- 
fered in this instance by the VA, and 
such action must be demonstrably in 
accord with the long-range health care 
objectives of the administration. 


Ambassador Stevenson’s Eulogy of 
Winston Churchill 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. W. J. BRYAN DORN 


OF SOUTH CAROLINA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, January 25, 1965 


Mr. DORN. Mr. Speaker, Ambassador 
Adlai Stevenson delivered a magnificent 
eulogy to Winston Churchill in the 
Washington National Cathedral yester- 
day. I commend Ambassador Steven- 
son's superb address to the Congress and 
to the country. 

The inspiring address follows: 

Text or STEVENSON'S REMARKS 


Today we meet in sadness to mourn one of 
the world's greatest citizens. Sir Winston 
Churchill is dead. The voice that led na- 
tions, raised armies, inspired victories and 
blew fresh courage into the hearts of men is 
silenced, We shall hear no longer the re- 
membered eloquence and wit, the old cour- 
age and defiance, the robust serenity of in- 
domitable faith. Our world is thus poorer, 
our political dialog is diminished and the 
sources of public inspiration run more thin- 
ly for all of us. There is a lonesome place 
against the sky. 

So we are right to mourn. Yet, in con- 
templating the life and spirit of Winston 
Churchill, regrets for the past seem singular- 
ly insufficient. One rather feels a sense of 
thankfulness and encouragement that 
throughout so long a life, such a full meas- 
ure of power, virtuosity, mastery and zest 
played over our human scene. 

Contemplating this completed career, we 
feel a sense of enlargement and exhilaration. 
Like the grandeur and power of the master- 
pieces of art and music, Churchill's life up- 
lifts our hearts and fills us with fresh revela- 
tion of the scale and reach of human 
achievement. We may be sad; but we re- 
jolce as well, as all must rejoice when they 
“now praise famous men” and see in their 
lives the full splendor of our human estate. 

And regrets for the past are insufficient 
for another reason. Churchill, the historian, 
felt the continuity of past and present, the 
contribution which mighty men and great 
events make to the future experience of 
mankind; history's flickering lamp lights 
up the past and sends its gleams into the 
future. So to the truth of Santayana’s dic- 
tum, “Those who will not learn from the 
past are destined to repeat it,” Churchill's 
whole life was witness. It was his lonely 
voice that in the thirties warned Britain 
and Europe of the follies of playing all over 
again the tragedy of disbelief and of unpre- 
paredness. And in the time of Britain’s 
greatest trial he mobilized the English lan- 
guage to inspire his people to historic valor 
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to save their island. It was his 
voice again that helped assemble the great 
coalition that has kept peace steady through 
the last decades, 

He once said: “We cannot say the past is 
past without surrendering the future.“ So 
today the past of his life and his achieve- 
ment are a guide and light to the future. 
And we can only properly mourn and cele- 
brate this mighty man by heeding him as a 
living influence in the unfolding dramas of 
our days ahead. 

What does he tell us for this obscure 
future whose outlines we but dimly dis- 
cern? First, I belleve, he would have us 
reaffirm his serene faith in human freedom 
and dignity. The love of freedom was not 
for him an abstract thing but a deep con- 
viction that the uniqueness of man demands 
a society that gives his capacities full scope. 
It was, if you like, an aristocratic sense of 
the fullness and value of life. But he was 
a profound democrat, and the cornerstone 
of his political faith, inherited from a be- 
loved father, was the simple maxim Trust 
the people.” Throughout his long career, he 
sustained his profound concern for the well- 
being of his fellow citizens. 

Instinctively, profoundly, the people trust- 
ed “good old Winnie,” the peer's son. He 
could lead them in war because he had re- 
spected them in peace. He could call for 
their greatest sacrifices for he knew how to 
express their deepest dignity—citizens of 
equal value and responsibility in a free and 
democratic state. 

His crucial part in the founding of the 
United Nations expressed his conviction that 
the Atlantic Charter he and President Roose- 
velt audaciously proclaimed at the height of 
Hitler's victories would have to be protected 
throughout the world by institutions em- 
bodying the ideal of the rule of law and 
international cooperation. 

For him, humanity, its freedom, its sur- 
vival, towered above pettier interests—na- 
tional rivalries, old enmities, the bitter dis- 
“In victory—mag- 


than slogans. In fact, his determination to 
continue in politics after his defeat in 1945 
and to toil on in office in the 1950's to the 
limit of health and endurance sprang from 
his belief that he could still “bring nearer 
that lasting peace which the masses of peo- 
ple of every race and in every land so fer- 
vently desire.” The great soldier and strate- 
gist was a man of peace—and for the most 
simple reason—his respect, his faith, his 
compassion for the family of man. 

His career saw headlong success and head- 
long catastrophe. He was at the height. He 
was flung to the depths. He saw his worst 
prophecies realized, his worst forebodings 
surpassed, Yet throughout it all his zest for 
living, gallantry of spirit, wry humor, and 
compassion for human frailties took all firm- 
ness out of his fortitude and all pomposity 
out of his dedication. 


Churchills sense of the incomparable 
value and worth of human existence never 
faltered, nor the robust courage with which 
he lived it to the full. In the darkest hour, 
the land could still be bright, and for him 
hopes were not decelvers. It was forever fear 
that was the dupe. Victory at last would al- 
ways lie with life and faith, for Churchill 
saw beyond the repeated miseries of human 
frailty the larger vision of mankind's “up- 
ward ascent toward his distant goal.” 

He used to say that he was half American 
and all English. But we put that right 
when the Congress made him an honorary 
citizen of his mother’s native land and we 
shall always claim a part of him. I re- 
member once years ago during a long visit 
at his country house he talked proudly of 
his American Revolutionary ancestors and 
happily of his boyhood visits to the United 
States. As I took my leave I said I was going 
back to London to speak to the English 
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bring greetings 
Speaking Union.” And I think that per- 
haps it was to the relations of the United 
Kingdom and the United States that he 
made his finest contribution. 

In the last analysis, all the zest and life 
and confidence of this incomparable man 
sprang, I believe, not only from the rich en- 
dowment of his nature, but also from a pro- 
found and simple faith in God. In the 
prime of his powers, confronted with the 
apocalyptic risks of annihilation, he said se- 
renely: “I do not believe that God has des- 
paired of his children.” In old age, as the 
honors and excitements faded, his resigna- 
tion had a touching simplicity: “Only faith 
in a life after death in a brighter world 
where dear ones will meet again—only that 
and the measured tramp of time can give 
consolation.” 

The great aristocrat, the beloved leader, 
the profound historian, the gifted painter, 
the superb politician, the lord of language, 
the orator, the wit—yes, and the dedicated 
bricklayer—behind all of them was the man 
of simple faith, steadfast in defeat, gener- 
ous in victory, resigned in age, trusting in & 
loving providence and committing his 
achievements and his triumphs to a higher 
power, 

Like the patriarchs of old, he waited on 
God's judgment and it could be said of him 
as of the immortals that went before him— 
that God “magnified him in the fear of his 
enemies and with his words he made prodi- 
gies to cease. He glorified him in the sight 
of kings and gave him commandments in 
the sight of his people. He showed him His 
glory and sanctified him in his faith.” 


Ave Maria Endorses President Johnson’s 
Immigration Bill 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 
HON. JOHN BRADEMAS 


OF INDIANA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, January 6, 1965 


Mr. BRADEMAS, Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to insert in the 
Recorp an excellent editorial from the 
January 30, 1965, issue of Ave Maria, a 
Journal published in my congressional 
district, in support of President John- 
son’s proposal for reform of our immi- 
gration laws. 

The editorial follows: 

Quora System SHOULD Go 

During the presidential campaign we heard 
some bitter talk about changes in immigra- 
tion policies that would “let down the flood- 
gates.” From our vantage point, we do not 
see President Johnson's proposals on reform 
of the immigration laws as doing this at all. 
They do open the gates to reason and hu- 
manity. 

Briefly, the reform called for in the Presi- 
dent's recent message to Congress would 
drop the outmoded quota system based on 
national origins and would base admission 
on U.S. needs for skills on a first-come-first- 
served basis. It would give favored treat- 
ment to members of separated families. It 
would restrict immigration from any one 
country to no more than 10 percent of the 
total immigration figure but unused quotas 
(such as England's) could be shifted to an- 
other country. 

The quota system has always favored the 
Nordic races. The President's proposal, we 
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think, would eliminate the discrimination 
that is implied, in varying degrees, to all other 
peoples, those of dark skin. 

The quota system has kept persons of 
talent and skill from entering the United 
States. To admit these people would not add 
to the unemployment problem in our coun- 

Anyone who will look at the want ad” 
section of any large city can note numerous 
openings demandings special skills that can- 
not be filled now or in the foreseeable future 
by U.S. citizens presently unemployed. 

We believe freedom of movement for all 
peoples is a value to be guarded and pro- 
moted. The President's plan for immigration 
is not only to our own best interests. It is 
humane in its application to peoples all over 
the world. 


Allen T. Klots 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JOHN V. LINDSAY 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, January 25, 1965 


Mr. LINDSAY. Mr. Speaker, on New 
Year's Eve 1964, Allen T. Klots, one of 
the fine men of New York, quietly passed 
away after 75 years of activity, energy, 
and contribution. 

I knew Mr. Allen Klots from the time 
I was a small boy and he was one of 
those men who provided inspiration for 
the young people around him. He has 
had an amazingly broad record of ac- 
complishment. 

He was a former president of the Asso- 
ciation of the Bar of the City of New 
York, a vigorous advocate of court re- 
form, and a wonderful outdoorsman. He 
was proficient as a figure skater and as 
a sailor. 

Allen Klots was a member of the law 
firm of Winthrop, Stimson, Putnam & 
Roberts in New York City for many years 
and in 1931 and 1932 had served as as- 
sistant to Secretary of State Henry Stim- 
son in Washington. He served on the 
Mexican border with New York's Na- 
tional Guard and in 1916 he went to 
France as a lieutenant with the 77th Divi- 
sion of the American Expeditionary 
Force. After being wounded he became 
adjutant to Mr. Stimson, then a lieuten- 
ant colonel in the 305th Field Artillery 
Regiment. 

Allen Klots had many years of active 
practice in New York and of service to 
the community. 

The list of Allen Klots' accomplish- 
ments would take too many pages to spell 
out, but a partial summary is contained 
in the New York Times obituary of Mr. 
Klots, which follows. 

Mr. Speaker, New York and the coun- 
try has lost a valued citizen. . 

The obituary follows: 

ALLEN T. Kors, LAWYER, Dies—Former BAR 
ASSOCIATION HEAD 

LAUREL HOLLOW, LONG ISLAND, January 1.— 
Allen T. Klots, former president of the Asso- 
ciation of the Bar of the City of New York, a 
vigorous advocate of court reform and a 
yachting enthusiast, died of a heart attack in 
his home here yesterday, He was 75 years 
old. 

Mr. Klots was a member since 1913, and 
a partner since 1921, of the law firm of Win- 
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throp, Stimson, Putnam & Roberts, 40 Wall 
Street. 

He served in 1931 and 1932 as a special 
assistant to Secretary of State Henry L, Stim- 
son, Mr. Klots was a confidant of Mr. Stim- 
son's and served as executor of his estate. 

After serving on various bar association 
committees for many years, Mr. Klots was 
elected president of the association in 1954 
and 1955, During his two terms he was ac- 
tive in urging court reform, 

His thorough presentation of the case for 
overhauling the judicial structure promp 
Mayor Wagner to appoint him chairman of 
the mayor's committee on the courts in 1956. 
He served in the post for 3 years, laying the 
groundwork for the eventual reorganization 
of the city's courts in 1962. 

He also served on the bar's steering com- 
mittee in 1958 in its drive for court reorga- 
nization throughout the State. Its efforts 
were successful and much credit went to Mr- 
Klots. 

Mr. Klots, who was born in Brooklyn, was 
graduated from Yale in 1909 and from Har- 
vard Law School in 1913, where he was an 
editor of the Law Review. 

CAUGHT STIMSON’S EYE 

He joined the firm of Winthrop & Stimson 
as a clerk, one of many taken on, but his 
thoroughness caught the eye of Mr. Stimson- 

However, Mr, Klots left the firm to join the 
New York National Guard to serve on the 
Mexican border. In 1916, he went to France 
as a lieutenant with the 77th Division of the 
American Expeditionary Force. 

After being wounded slightly 3 times, he 
was taken on as an adjutant to Mr. Stimson, 
then a lieutenant colonel in the 305th Field 
Artillery Regiment. 

Mr. Klots stayed in France after the war 
for a year as a member of the staff of the 
American Relief Commission in Paris. 

When he went back to Mr. Stimson's firm 
in 1921, he was made a partner. 

He followed Mr. Stimson to the State De- 
partment as his assistant, and became one of 
the Secretary's closest advisers. 

He accompanied Mr. Stimson to many con- 
ferences, including the 1932 General Dis- 
armament Conference in Geneva. 

Among Mr. Klots’ assignments was the 
gathering of information on the Soviet Union 
in preparation for recognition by the United 
States. Mr. Klots also delved into Asian 
affairs, including early Japanese aggressions 
against China. 

Though too old for active service in World 
War II. Mr. Klots lent his 40-foot cutter to 
the Coast Guard to patrol Long 
Sound. He joined the Coast Guard Auxiliary 
to serve aboard the cutter on night patrols- 

He was an excellent sailor, and won 4 
number of Atlantic Class sloop races in Long 
Island waters. 

Every year he took a month's vacation to 
sail along the Atlantic coast. Though an 
arduous undertaking, he maintained this 
ritual up until last year. 

When it was too cold for sailing, he took 
to skating. His family sald he threw himself 
into the sport with the same fervor he would 
apply to a court case. In 1960, he was el 
president of the Skating Club of New Tork. 

In his spare time, he could be found work- 
ing on a committee of the Association of the 
Bar. 

In 1948, he headed a committee that urged 
Congress to adopt reforms of congressional 
investigating procedures. The resolution was 
admittedly aimed at the House Committe? 
on Un-American Activities, 

In 1955, he declared himself in favor of 
appointment by the Governor of judges to 
the State's higher courts after screening bY 
judicial commissions. Mr, Klots said that 
voters in New York City frequently had to 
choose among 20-to-35 candidates for Ju 
office about whom they “know practically 
nothing.” 
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Mr. Klots, a former mayor of Laurel Hol- 
low, had been a director of Schieffelin & Co., 
chemical manufacturers and importers of 
wines and spirits. He was a former treasurer 
of the New York Law Institute and was a 
member of Phi Beta Kappa, Delta Kappa 
Epsilon, Skull and Bones; the Downtown As- 
sociation and Yale Clubs in New York City; 
the American Law Institute, the Metropoll- 
tan Club in Washington, the Chevy Chase 
Club in Maryland, the Cold Spring Harbor 
Beach Club and the Beaver Dam Sports Club 
in Locust Valley. 

Surviving are his widow, Mrs. Mary Isabel 
FitzBrown Klots; a son, Allen Jr. of New 
York; a daughter, Mrs. Joan Porter of Laurel 
Hollow; a sister, Mrs. Constance Fowler of 
Springfield, Ohio, and two grandchildren: 

A funeral service will be held Monday at 
11 a.m. in St. John’s Episcopal Church, Cold 
Spring Harbor. 


LAWS AND RULES FOR PUBLICATION OF 
THE CONGRESSIONAL RECORD 
Conn or Laws or THE UNITED STATES 


TITLE 44, SECTION 181. CONGRESSIONAL 
RECORD; ARRANGEMENT, STYLE, CONTENTS, 
AND InpDExES—The Joint Committee on 
Printing shall have control of the ar- 
rangement and style of the CONGRES- 
SIONAL RECORD, and while providing that 
it shall be substantially a verbatim re- 
port of p: shall take all needed 
action for the reduction of unnecessary 
bulk, and shall provide for the publica- 
tion of an index of the CONGRESSIONAL 
Recorp semimonthly during the sessions 
of Congress and at the close thereof. 
(Jan. 12, 1895, c. 23, f 13, 28 Stat. 603.) 

Trritx 44, SecTrion 182b. Same; ILLUS- 
TRATIONS, MAPS, DIAGRAMS.—No maps, dia- 
grams, or illustrations may be inserted in 
the Recorp without the approval of the 
Joint Committee on Printing. (June 20, 
1936, c. 630, § 2, 49 Stat. 1546.) 

Pursuant to the foregoing statute and in 
order to provide for the prompt publication 
and delivery of the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD 
the Joint Committee on Printing has adopted 
the following rules, to which the attention of 
Senators, Representatives, and Delegates is 
respectfully invited: 

1. Arrangement of the daily Record.—The 
Public Printer shall arrange the contents of 
the daily Recorp as follows: the Senate pro- 
ceedings shall alternate with the House pro- 
ceedings in order of placement in consecu- 
tive issues insofar as such an arrangement is 
feasible, and the Appendix and Daily Digest 
shall follow: Provided, That the makeup of 
the Recoxp shall proceed without regard to 
alternation whenever the Public Printer 
deems it necessary in order to meet produc- 
tion and delivery schedules. 

2. Type and gtyle.— The Public Printer shall 
print the report of the proceedings and de- 
bates of the Senate and House of Representa- 
tives, as furnished by the Official Reporters of 
the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD, in 7½-point type; 
and all matter included in the remarks or 
speeches of Members of Congress, other than 
their own words, and all reports, documents, 
and other matter authorized to be inserted 
in the Recorp shall be printed in 614-point 
type; and all rolicalls shaun be printed in 
6-point type. No italic or black type nor 
words In capitals or small capitals shall be 
used for emphasis or prominence; nor will 
unusual indentions be permitted. These re- 
strictions do not apply to the printing of or 
quotations from historical, official, or legal 
documents or papers of which a literal repro- 
duction is necessary. 

3. Return of manuscript—When manu- 
script is submitted to Members for revision it 
should be returned to the Government Print- 
ing Office not later than 9 o'clock p.m, in 
order to insure publication in the RECORD is- 
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sued on the following morning; and if all of 
said manuscript is not furnished at the time 
specified, the Public Printer is authorized to 
withhold it from the Rrecoxp for 1 day. In no 
case will a speech be printed in the RECORD of 
the day of its delivery if the manuscript is 
furnished later than 12 o'clock midnight. 

4. Tabular matter—The manuscript of 
speeches containing tabular statements to be 
published in the Recorp shall be in the 
hands of the Public Printer not later than 
7 o'clock pm., to insure publication the fol- 
lowing morning. 

5. Proof jfurnished.—Proofs of leave to 
print” and advance speeches will not be fur- 
nished the day the manuscript is received but 
will be submitted the following day, whenever 
possible to do so without causing delay in the 
publication of the regular pr of 
Congress. Advance speeches shall be set in 
the Recorp style of type, and not more than 
six sets of proofs may be furnished to Mem- 
bers without a 

6. Notation of withheld remarks.—If man- 
uscript or proofs have not been returned in 
time for publication in the proceedings, the 
Public Printer will insert the words “Mr. 
addressed the Senate (House or Com- 
mittee). His remarks will appear hereafter 
in the Appendix,“ and proceed with the 
printing of the RECORD. 

7. Thirty-day limit—The Public Printer 
shall not publish in the CONGRESSIONAL 
Recorp any speech or extension of remarks 
which has been withheld for a period ex- 
ceeding 30 calendar days from the date when 
its printing was authorized: Provided, That 
at the expiration of each session of 
the time limit herein fixed shall be 10 days, 
unless otherwise ordered by the committee. 

8. Corrections——The permanent RECORD is 
made up for printing and binding 30 days 
after each daily publication is issued; there- 
fore all corrections must be sent to the Pub- 
lic Printer within that time: Provided, That 
upon the final adjournment of each session 
of Congress the time limit shall be 10 days, 
unless otherwise ordered by the committee: 
Provided further, That no Member of Con- 
gress shall be entitled to make more than 
one revision. Any revision shall consist only 
of corrections of the original copy and shall 
not include deletions of correct material, 
substitutions for correct material, or addi- 
tions of new subject matter. 

9. The Public Printer shall not publish in 
the CONGRESSIONAL Recorp the full report or 
print of any committee or subcommittee 
when said report or print has been previously 
printed. This rule shall not be construed to 
apply to conference reporis. 

10(a). Appendiz to daily Record—When 
either House has granted leave to print (1) 
a speech not delivered in either House, (2) a 
newspaper or magazine article, or (3) any 
other matter not germane to the proceed- 
ings, the same shall be published in the Ap- 
pendix. This rule shall not apply to quota- 
tions which form part of a speech of a Mem- 
ber, or to an authorized extension of his own 
remarks: Provided, That no address, speech, 
or article delivered or released subsequently 
to the sine die adjournment of a session of 
Congress may be printed in the CONGRES- 
SIONAL RECORD. 

10(b). Makeup of the Appendiz.—The Ap- 
pendix to the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD shall be 
made up by successively taking first an ex- 
tension from the copy submitted by the 
Official Reporters of one House and then an 
extension from the copy of the other House, 
so that Senate and House extensions appear 
alternately as far as possible throughout 
the Appendix. The sequence for each House 
shall follow as closely as possible the order or 
arrangement in which the copy comes from 
the Official Reporters of the respective 
Houses. 

The Official Reporters of each House shall 
designate and distinctly mark the lead item 
among their extensions. When both Houses 
are in session and submit extensions, the 
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lead item shall be changed from one House 
to the other in alternate issues, with the in- 
dicated lead item of the other House appear- 
ing in second place. When only one House 
is in session, the lead item shall be an ex- 
tension submitted by a Member of the House 
in session. 2 

This rule shall not apply to extensions 
withheld because of volume or equipment 
limitations, which shall be printed immedi- 
ately following the lead items as indicated 
by the Official Reporters in the next issue of 
the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD, nor to RECORDS 
printed after the sine die adjournment of the 
Congress. 

11. Estimate of cost. No extraneous matter 
in excess of two pages in any one instance 
may be printed in the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD 
by a Member under leave to print or to ex- 
tend his remarks unless the manuscript is 
accompanied by an estimate in writing from 
the Public Printer of the probable cost of 
publishing the same, which estimate of cost 
must be announced by the Member when 
such leave is requested; but this rule shall 
not apply to excerpts from letters, tele- 
grams, or articles. presented in connection 
with a speech delivered in the course of de- 
bate or to communications from State legis- 
latures, addresses or articles by the President 
and the members of his Cabinet, the Vice 
President, or a Member of Congress. For the 
purposes of this regulation, any one article 
printed in two or more parts, with or with- 
out individual headings, shall be considered 
as a single extension and the two-page rule 
shall apply. The Public Printer or the Official 
Reporters of the House or Senate shall return 
to the Member of the respective House any 
matter submitted for the CONGRESSIONAL 
Recorp which is in contravention of this 
paragraph. 

12. Official Reporters—The Official Report- 
ers of each House shall indicate on the manu- 
script and prepare headings for all matter to 
be printed in the Appendix, and shall make 
suitable reference thereto at the proper place 
in the proceedings. 
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LAWS RELATIVE TO THE PRINTING OF 
DOCUMENTS 

Either House may order the printing of a 
document not already provided for by law, 
but only when the same shall be accompa- 
nied by an estimate from the Public Printer 
as to the probable cost thereof. Any execu- 
tive department, bureau, board or independ- 
ent office of the Government submitting re- 
ports or documents in response to inquiries 
from Congress shall submit therewith an 
estimate of the probable cost of printing the 
usual number. Nothing in this section re- 
lating to estimates shall apply to reports or 
documents not exceeding 50 pages (U.S. 
Code, title 44, sec. 140, p. 1938). 

Resolutions for printing extra copies, when 
presented to either House, shall be referred 
immediately to the Committee on House 
Administration of the House of Representa- 
tives or the Committee on Rules and Admin- 
istration of the Senate, who, in making their 
report, shall give the probable cost of the 
proposed printing upon the estimate of the 
Public Printer, and no extra copies shall be 
printed before such committee has reported 
(U.S. Code, title 44, sec. 133, p. 1937). 


PRINTING OF CONGRESSIONAL RECORD 
EXTRACTS 


It shall be lawful for the Public Printer 
to print and deliver upon the order of any 
Senator, Representative, or Delegate, extracts 
from the CONGRESSIONAL Recorp, the person 
ordering the same paying the cost thereof 
(U.S. Code, title 44, sec. 185, p. 1942). 


National Transportation Institute Ad- 
dressed by George K. Whitney, Trustee 


of Massachusetts Investors Trust 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JENNINGS RANDOLPH 


OF WEST VIRGINIA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Monday, February 1, 1965 


Mr. RANDOLPH. Mr. President, the 
1965 National Transportation Institute 
was held in Chicago on January 19. It 
has come to my attention that this was 
a most successful meeting, attracting 
more than 800 leaders of business, in- 
dustry, finance, and transportation. 

It was presented by the Transporta- 
tion Association of America, in coopera- 
tion with the Chicago Association of 
Commerce and Industry and the Traffic 
Club of Chicago. In addition, 30 other 
national, regional, and local business and 
transport organizations assisted in ar- 
ranging the institute. 

The institute is an annual daylong 
seminar on transportation and economic 
issues, featuring outstanding leaders 
from transport carriers, shippers, inves- 
tors, and government transport officials. 

The general chairman for the insti- 
tute was John F. Smith, Jr., president of 
the Inland Steel Co., which has been a 
longtime and active member of TAA. 
Overall theme of the meeting was 
“Dynamic America Grows With Dy- 
namic Transportation.” 

The institute program featured an 
outstanding array of transportation ex- 
perts. At one session, four carrier lead- 
ers discussed what they want in 1965 
from government, from equipment man- 
ufacturers, and from users. 

These carrier leaders were F. D. Hall, 
president of Eastern Air Lines, Inc.; Wil- 
liam G. White, president of Consolidated 
Freightways, Inc.; Robert S. Macfar- 
lane, president of the Northern Pacific 
Railway Co.; and J. W. Hershey, chair- 
man of the board of American Commer- 
cial Lines, Inc. 

The institute luncheon featured re- 
marks by General Chairman Smith and 
a commentary by George K. Whitney, 
a trustee of Massachusetts Investors 
Trust. Also on the luncheon program 
was a tribute to Frank C. Rathje, Sr., re- 
tired president of the Chicago City Bank 
& Trust Co., who served as president of 
TAA from 1949 to 1954. The tribute was 
delivered by the chairman of the TAA 
board of governors, Frank O. Prior, re- 
tired chairman of the board of Standard 
Oil Co., of Indiana. 

In the afternoon, the institute re- 
sumed with a program featuring two 
Government transport experts and the 
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president of the National Industrial 
Traffic League. 

Lowell K. Bridwell, Deputy Under Sec- 
retary of Commerce for Transportation, 
spoke on Transport's Role in the Great 
Society.” 

From the Bureau of the Budget came 
its principal transportation economist, 
Gordon Murray, who spoke on “Balanc- 
ing the Books on Transportation.” 

“A Shipper Platform for Progress” was 
outlined by the NITL president, C. H. 
Wager, the general traffic manager of 
Shell Oil Co. 

Mr. President, this institute occurred 
on the 30th anniversary of TAA, a na- 
tional transport policymaking organiza- 
tion whose membership is an across- 
the-board section of top leaders from all 
phases of transportation concern—users, 
investors and all six types of carriers are 
represented. 

TAA's work on national transporta- 
tion policymaking—a constant effort to 
achieve a consensus among the different 
types of TAA members—is carried out 
under the able leadership of the TAA 
board chairman, George P. Baker, dean 
of the Harvard Graduate School of Busi- 
ness Administration, and TAA President 
Harold F. Hammond, of Washington, D.C. 

TAA was formed in 1935 primarily to 
resist nationalization of the railroads. 
This is a subject back in the news with 
the recent announcement by the Railway 
Labor Executives Association that RLEA 
now favors Government -ownership and 
operation of the railroads. This amount- 
ed to reversal of a 45-year-old rail labor 
policy against nationalization. 

Mr. President, I was impressed in read- 
ing the National Transportation Insti- 
tute luncheon commentary by Mr. Whit- 
ney. In this address, he came forward 
with a proposal which I believe would be 
a better way to settle problems which 
remain between railroad management 
and labor. 

Mr. Whitney in effect proposed sum- 
mit conferences between the leaders of 
transport management and transport la- 
bor in all the various modes, including 
the railroads. These top-level confer- 
ences would seek to agree on statements 
of common goals over the next 5 to 10 
years. If these can be ratified, Mr. Whit- 
ney suggested, then the implementing 
details would follow easily in bargaining 
sessions off to a good start because of the 
existing top-level agreements on prin- 
ciples. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent to record that part of Mr. Whitney’s 
address in which he proposed his way of 
settling differences between management 
and labor in the crucial transportation 
industry. It is entitled “A Challenge for 
Transport Leaders,” and I commend it to 
the attention of Members of the Senate. 

There being no objection, the excerpts 


were ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 
A CHALLENGE FoR TRANSPORT LEADERS 


Now, as to my challenges“ which are of a 
general nature and four in number—and can 
only be met through cooperation in the finest 
sense among these various parties at in- 
terest: 

First, leaders of all transport segments 
must think anew and with open minds. 
Transport “troops” now committed to a rear- 
guard battle to preserve the status quo must 
be reassigned to the “front line” to fight for 
more breakthroughs in technology, new and 
improved services, better equipment, and 
lower costs. 

Two, leaders of all transport segments must 
also think wisely. We must profit from past 
mistakes, otherwise we shall repeat them. 
Planning should refuse to tolerate for the 
future such burdens as labor-management 
stalemates, outmoded services, archaic labor 
rules, artificial rates, obsolete equipment, 
discriminatory taxation, and the uneven 
hand of Government controls in which some 
Government departments are at odds in their 
use and in their regulation of transporta- 
tion. 

Thirdly, leaders of all transport segments 
must also think cooperatively. All must join 
in building a bigger market rather than con- 
centrating on holding a set share of a smaller 
market. The long-range goals of transport 
labor and management, of Government and 
carriers, of investors and carriers, of users 
and carriers, and of the public and carriers 
are identical. All want and must have an 
adequately profitable and vigorously modern 
coordinated system which in the 
ultimate will best serve their own goals. 

Lastly, leaders of all segments 
must think practically and begin to focus 
with greater emphasis on areas where there 
is already agreement. For example, why not 
zero in now on ending discriminatory taxa- 
tion and getting more weapons to use against 
illegal for-hire carriage? Progress is more 
likely to occur when parties in contention 
work first on the least controversial compo- 
nents. This avoids major collisions on ma- 
jor principles, and such collisions normally 
stymie action on even the smallest step for- 
ward. We cannot build a better 


system by any overnight miracle. We must 


build it day by day, step by step. Let's take -~ 


a step forward whenever we oan. 

Having listed those generalized goals, I now 
propose a specific “demonstration program 
of modern transport statesmanship. 

I urge the leaders of transport companies 
and transport-labor—in each of the various 
modes—to sit down together in an atmos- 
phere of mutual respect and ratify state- 
ments of broad principles and goals to be 
met in each mode over the next 5 or 10 years. 
Such meetings would have to be founded on 
the joint realization by management and by 
labor that the future of both depends on 
other. They must act in the best public 
interest, and they must attract investment 
capital. 

I urge management to take the initiative 
on this instead of sitting back and waiting 
for the presentation of periodic demands by 
the labor organizations or waiting for the 
heavy hand of Federal Government to make 
the first move. Now is the time to elevate 
labor-management relations—to transform 
this very crucial fundamental of progress 
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from a partisan duel to a serious joint con- 
sideration of the massive challenges which 
lie ahead. The selfish welfare of these par- 
tisans and the general welfare of the econ- 
omy are commonly dependent on such action. 

Once broad principles are set, such as 
mutual acceptance of the increasing intro+ 
duction of automation, mutual recognition 
that the impact of technology on employees 
should be cushioned, mutual agreement on 
the ever growing need for employees of high- 
er training and new skills, mutual acknowl- 
edgment of the necessity for new techniques 
of operation which highly coordinated trans- 
port services of the future will require, then 
implementing the details should flow quite 
smoothly in truly enlightened bargaining 
sessions. 

Can this be accomplished? 

We can stand still if we want, but the 
future will never stand still. Either it will 
overwhelm us, if we are unprepared; or we 
shall master it if we are prepared—for a 
stronger economy and, thus, a better life for 
all. The time has come for private enter- 
prise in transportation to mobilize intelli- 
gently for the inevitable battles of progress 
it must win If we are to remain the first 
Nation on earth, which in turn depends on 
the best transport system which men have 
yet devised. 

We-—all of us together—can make that 
system even better under enlightened 
capitalism, 


A Tribute to Dr. John James Tigert, 
Florida’s Great Educational Statesman 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. D. R. (BILLY) MATTHEWS 


OF FLORIDA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, February 1, 1965 


Mr. MATTHEWS. Mr. Speaker, in 
recent days this Nation and the free 
world have mourned the passing of 
the century's greatest statesman, Sir 
Winston Churchill. The people of Flor- 
ida not only shared the long vigil and 
grief which Sir Winston's final illness 
and death inspired, but they also 
mourned simultaneously the passing of 
one of their own great and dearly be- 
loved citizens, Dr. James Tigert, former 
U.S. Commissioner of Education, and 
longtime president of the University of 
Florida. 

Dr. Tigert, a Rhodes scholar from Ten- 
nessee at Oxford, England, at the begin- 
ning of this century, met and admired 
then the young and aspiring British 
statesman, Winston Churchill, at the Ox- 
ford Union. Later in life their paths 
were to cross again when an honorary 
degree was conferred by the University 
cf Miami upon the wartime British lead- 
er. Dr. Tigert, then president emeritus 
of the University of Florida, and holding 
a chair of philosophy at the University 
of Miami, was assigned the seat of honor 
next to Sir Winston at a dinner given in 
his honor by the University’s Board of 
Trustees, and there these two great men 
resumed an acquaintance begun half a 
century earlier at Oxford's famed Stu- 
dent Union. The one had become an 
illustrious world leader; the other, an 
illustrious educator, both without peers 
in their respective areas of service. 
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Few men have exerted a more lasting 
influence upon our great State of Florida 
than Dr. Tigert. The majority of 
Florida’s leaders of the past two decades 
graduated from the institution which he 
served with such distinction. There were 
but few years in the past half century 
when he was not active as chairman or 
member of councils or committees con- 
cerned with educational matters from the 
local to international level. His career 
as a student at Vanderbilt University has 
been expressed admirably by a great 
southern educator, Dr. Edwin Mims, in 
his History of Vanderbilt when he said: 

He might be taken as the best example in 
his generation of a student who combined 
scholarship, social life, and athletics. 


He served as president of the National 
Association of State Universities, of the 
Southeastern Athletic Conference, and 
of his fraternity, Phi Delta Theta; and 
he served 13 years as a member of the 
senate of of Phi Beta Kappa. He was a 
member of the Land-Grant College As- 
sociation’s executive committee for 
nearly two decades. 

When he retired and became president 
emeritus, he was named as American 
member of the Indian Commission on 
Higher Education by the Government of 
India, and under the chairmanship of 
8 present scholarly President, Sr. 

S. Radhakrishnan, helped to write a pro- 
posal for the revision of the Indian edu- 
cational system, especially adapting the 
land-grant college program, with its 
agricultural teaching, research, experi- 
mentation, and extension to the Indian 
scene. 

Dr. Tigert’s death in Gainesville on 
January 21, 1965, has brought forth wide 
press coverage and editorial comment 
from many parts of the Nation. As one 
who has shared the privilege of his 
friendship and the inspiration of his 
leadership for 30 years, I should like to 
have inserted in our CONGRESSIONAL 
Record a few items of tribute to a great 
and good man—A news release appear- 
ing in the Gainesville Sun, dated Janu- 
ary 22, 1965; an editorial also appearing 
in the Gainesville Sun of January 24, 
1965; a funeral tribute by Dr. Delton L. 
Scudder, head of the department of re- 
ligion at the University of Florida, at the 
funeral service, Sunday, January 24, 
1965, and a release appearing in the 
Florida-Times Union of Jacksonville, 
January 26, 1965, relating to the estab- 
lishment of the Dr. John J. Tigert Alumni 
Chair of Distinction; by grateful alumni 
of the University of Florida. 

The material follows: 

[From the ey aero hat Sun, Jan. 22, 


Dr. TicertT Dres: NOTED EDUCATOR 


Dr. John J. Tigert, former U.S. Commis- 
sioner of Education and for two decades 
president of the University of Florida in its 
mushrooming era, died yesterday after a long 
illness. 

From his birth on the Vanderbilt Univer- 
sity campus 82 years ago until his illness at 
the University of Florida Hospital, Dr, Tigert 
had been a towering figure in education. 

The president of Kentucky Wesleyan Col- 
lege at the age of 27, he was appointed U.S. 
Commissioner of Education by President 
Warren G. Harding at 43 and came to the 
University of Florida in 1928. 
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At that time, the student body numbered 
1,800 males. When he retired in 1947 to 
become president emeritus, the school was 
coeducational with an enrollment of 7,500, 

In his youth Dr. Tigert was an active 
sportsman, He played halfback and full- 
back at Vanderbilt in 1902 and 1903 and also 
lettered in basketball, ran track, and kept 
score for the baseball team, 

At Oxford, England, where he was Tennes- 
see’s first Rhodes scholar, he rowed, played 
cricket, tennis, and baseball, 

While president, he helped organize the 
Southeastern Athletic Conference, initiated 
the first public grants-in-aid for football 
players and started a system of requiring all 
undergraduates to receive a liberal arts edu- 
cation. 

“What good is an engineer or an account- 
ant who can't spell,” he once said. 

He is remembered as being friendly and 
positive. 

“When he said something, no one misun- 
derstood him,” said Robert C. Beaty, his dean 
of students. 

He would go out of his way to pick up 
hitchhiking students and carry them to town 
after a warning with a Tennessee twang: 

"Get in, but wipe your feet first.” 

Tigert was awarded 12 honorary degrees 
and contributed more than 200 articles to 
scholarly magazines. 

He had undergone an abdominal opera- 
tion 3 weeks ago. 

American flags on the University of Flor- 
ida campus will fly at half-mast for 1 month, 
according to University of Florida President 
J. 8 Reitz. i 

Tigert was a member of the First 
Methodist Church of Gainesville, where hè 
was on the board of stewards. 

He was also a member of the Gainesville 
Rotary Club, the Masons, and numerous 
honorary societies. 

Dr. Tigert’s family requests that in leu 
of flowers, contributions be made to the me- 
morial scholarship fund for the University 
of Florida College of Medicine. Checks may 
po sent to the University of Florida Founda- 

on. 

Funeral services were scheduled for 3:30 
p.m,, Sunday, in the First Methodist Church 
of Gainesville. Rev. Thomas G. Mitchell will 
officiate. Burial will be private. 

Survivors include his widow, Mrs. Edith 
Bristol Tigert of Gainesville; a son, John 
James Tigert of Long Island, N.Y.; a daugh- 
ter, Mrs. Maurice Rivas, of Miami, and fire 
grandchildren, 

Jones-Johnson Funeral Home is in charge 
of arrangements, 


[From the Gainesville (Fla.) Sun, Jan. 24, 
1965) 


Dr. Ticert Fovan Rrres TODAY; Many STATE 
DIGNITARIES To Be IN ATTENDANCE 


With many of the State's dignitaries in at- 
tendance, University of Florida President- 
emeritus Dr, John J. Tigert will be laid to 
rest today. Dr. Tigert died Thursday at the 
J. Hillis Miller Health Center after a long 11- 
ness. 

Rev. Thomas G. Mitchell, First Methodist 
Church, will preside at the private burial. He 
will be assisted by Rev. W. H. Lewis, minister 
of visitation, First Methodist Church; Rev. 
U. S. Gordon, First Presbyterian Church; and 
Dr. Delton L. Scudder, head of the University 
of Florida Department of Religion. 

Music will be under the direction of Mrs. 
E. Ruffin Jones. 

Active pallbearers will be Addison Pound, 
Sr., Harwood Dolbeare, Dr. Donald Morrison, 
Sr., Stephen O'Connell; Erwin A. Clayton, 
Dr. Lester L. Hale, W. H. Chandler, and Ray- 
mer F, Maguire, Jr., of Orlando. 

Honorary pallbearers include Members of 
the Florida congressional delegation: Sen- 
ators SPESSARD L. HoLLAND and GEORGE 
SMATHERS; Representatives ROBERT L. F. 
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Bailey, State superintendent of public in- 
struction; Earl Faircloth, State attorney gen- 
eral; Ed Larson, State treasurer; Doyle Con- 
ner, commissioner of agriculture; Ray E. 
Green, State comptroller. 

Honorary pallbearers from around the 
State will be W. A. McRae, Federal judge; 
Doyle E. Carlton, former Governor; Richard 
Ervin, former attorney general; R, A. Gray, 
former secretary of state; Senator John 
McCarty; Gen. Albert H. Blanding; Gen. 
James A. Van Fleet; Bishop Hamilton West, 
northern diocese of the Florida Episcopal 
Church; Monsignor J. P. O Hanoney: Dean 
John Beery, University of Miami, 

Honorary pallbearers from the University 
of Florida and formerly with the University 
of Florida will be Dr. J, Wayne Reitz, presi- 
dent; Dr. Harry Philpott, vice president; 
Dean Emeritus W. T. Arnett; Dean Emeritus 
R. C. Beaty; Col. E. M. Edmonson; Director 
Emeritus Willard M. Fifield; Dean P. A. 
Foote; Dr. K. H. Graham; Dr. Harold H. 
Hume; Director Lewis F, Haines; Richard S. 
Johnson; Dean Emeritus John F, Martin; 
Dr. John V. McQuitty; Dean Emeritus James 
W. Norman; Assistant Dean Emeritus J. Ed 
Price; Dr, Harold Riker; Dean Dennis K, 
Stanley; Allen Skaggs; Dr. G. Ballard Sim- 
mons, Florida Atlantic University; Dean 
Emeritus Joseph Weil; Director Stanley 
West; Associate Dean Emeritus Harold W. 
Wilson; Frank Wright; Dr. Joseph R. Beck- 
enbach; Dean Marvin A. Brooker; Dr. J. C. 
Dickenson, Jr.; and Dr. Marshall O. Watkins. 

Gainesville friends who will be honorary 
pallbearers are Judge J. O. Adkins; F. W. 
Buckolz; J. W. Butler; Joe Crevasse; Jess 
Davis; S. T. Dell; Pat Keeter; Dr. T. V. Mc- 
Caul; Judge John A. H, Murphree; Albert A. 
Murphree; M. M. Parrish; H. H, Parrish and 
William M. Pepper. 

Also from Gainesville will be C, Addison 
Pound, Jr., Earl P. Powers, Clarence Thomas, 
Dr. Gordon B. Tison, Dr, G. W, Schwalbe, 
Hart Stringfellow, Justus Williams, Hay- 
ford Enwall, Senator W. A. Shands, Dr. H. J. 
Babers, Dr. J. M. McClamrock, Dr. Lamar 
Crevasse, Dr. Glen O. Summerlin, and Dr. 
E. H. Woodward. 

Members of the Interfraternity Council 
and Phi Delta Theta Fraternity will also be 
represented. 

The Tigert family has received many tele- 
grams from highly respected persons 
throughout the United States sending their 
respects and sympathy. 

Besides telegrams from State, Govern- 
ment officials, telegrams have been received 
from notables such as James G. Stahlman, 
publisher of the Nashville Banner; Alvin M. 
_ Owsley, former Ambassador to Romania and 

Ireland: Mr. and Mrs. Harold Vanderbilt, 
from the board of Vanderbilt University; 
Wayne O. Reed, deputy on the commission 
of education; Robert J. Miller, executive sec- 
retary of Phi Delta Theta Fraternity; and 
Harold P. Hamilton, president of Kentucky 
Wesleyan College, where Dr. Tigert was presi- 
dent in 1909. 

Dr. Tigert’s family requests that in lieu of 
flowers, contributions be made to the Memo- 
rial Scholarship Fund for the University of 
Florida College of Medicine. Checks may be 
sent to the University of Florida Foundation. 


{Gainesville (Fla.) Sun, Jan. 24, 1985 
Du. JOHN J. TIGERT 

How can one assess the greatness of a 
man more accurately than by reviewing his 
accomplishments? 

In the case of Dr, John J. Tigert the list 
is impressive. i 

Honor graduate at Vanderbilt University; 
Tennessee's first Rhodes scholar; professor 
of psychology and philosophy; president of 
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Kentucky Wesleyan College at age 27; US. 
Commissioner of Education; president, Uni- 
versity of Florida for 19 years; holder of 12 
honorary degrees; author of 200 scholarly 
articles; established Institute of American 

Affairs at the university: established Univer- 

sity College at the university; cofounder of 

the Southeastern Conference for college ath- 

letics, 5 
The caliber of his greatness also is at- 

tested by the eminence of the emissaries 

from high officialdom in the State and Na- 
tion who gather today to honor him and to 
pay their last respects to his memory. 

His name already is memorialized in the 
Administration Building, Tigert Hall, at the 
University of Florida. But even more endur- 
ing is the courage, vision, and educational 
sinew which he built into the university. 

He was one of the first great administra- 
tors to insist that professional men and 
women, regardless of their speciality, need 
to be educated as well as skilled. It was on 
this premise that the University College was 
founded, during his administration, with. its 
required basic general education program. 
This program, which is still continued, has 
brought wide recognition to the university 
for its uncompromising stand on the im- 
portance of broad liberal training for all 
students. 

Recently President Radhakrishnan of In- 
dia, in sending his personal greetings to his 
“good friend,” Dr. Tigert, characterized him 
as a man who inspired both affection and 
esteem. 

That is perhaps the ultimate praise that 
can be given. 

FUNERAL TRIBUTE TO JOHN J. TIGERT, PRESI- 
DENT EMERITUS, UNIVERSITY OF FLORIDA, 
JANUARY 24, 1965 

(By D.L. Scudder) 


Some three decades ago John J. Tigert 
made a total commitment to the young men 
of Florida: to the liberation of their minds, 
to the upgrading of their lives, to the condi- 
tioning of their bodies and to the enhance- 
ment of their spirits. 

The far-reaching obligations which pur- 
sued this commitment have been discharged. 
An honest, forthright, useful life has been 
lived. Young men have been strengthened 
and many lives memorably enriched. 

As spokesman for the University of Florida, 
I would like to voice the genuine tribute 
which you as members of the university 
community, both present and absent, would 
wish to have uttered here if you stood in my 
place: the grateful acknowledgement of those 
who experienced the power of his leadership, 
the benefits of his guidance, and the gift of 
his friendship. 

Dr. John Tigert was a plain-spoken man, 
as honest and as candid as that day was long 
when the sun stood still. His yea meant yea, 
and his nay meant nay. His word was his 
bond. He meant what he said, and he said 
what he meant. Both friend and foe alike 
knew where he stood, and more often than 
not, he stood on high and holy ground. 

A plain-spoken, forthright man merits a 
plain-spoken tribute. Hence let us say quite 
simply: Dr. Tigert was the salt of the earth. 

Salt is a flavor, a seasoning which when 
properly added brings out the natural, in- 
trinsic taste of food it seasons. Excessive 
application, salt which calls exclusive atten- 
tion to itself, spolls what it might otherwise 
enrich. 

And so, President Tigert, though distin- 
guished and widely acclaimed in his own 
right, was essentially a humble man who 
seasoned the university's life in such a way 
as to bring out and to enhance the native 
gifts of his faculty and the substance of their 
labors, It was the university’s life that he 
wished men to savor, not solely his own. 
He did not think the university existed to 

his own reputation, but rather that 
he existed to foster the university. 
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Now salt is also a preservative. In the 
ancient world people put olives down in brine 
to conserve them for later use. Occasionally 
fish, eggs, and meat were likewise so pre- 
served, 

It is true that John Tigert labored like- 
wise to preserve the high traditions of liberal 
arts education as understood in the West 
from former days. He determined that the 
young men who came to the university to 
learn how to make a living be further given 
that basic humane knowledge and the skills 
which lead to the enrichment of life and 
freedom of spirit. He sought to preserve 
not only the traditions of learning, but the 
finest traditions of sportsmanship, student 
responsibility and conduct. He strove to 
create the conditions under which boys 
might become men of trust, responsive to 
the principles of honor, liberty, self-control, 
duty, and service. 

Again, salt is also an antiseptic, a solution 
in water which counteracts the destructive 
forces of infection and decay. 

Hence we may say also proudly that Dr- 
Tigert possessed moral valor. He dared again 
and again to contend with men and with 
policies in whom and In which he sensed 
sham, self-interest, shortsightedness, false 
economy, sloth or stupidity. He fought 
firmly for the right as God gave him to see 
the right, and I believe that there was no 
final malice in his heart even toward bitter 
foes. This greathearted man understood the 
meaning of the prayer he so often uttered: 
“Our Father, forgive us our tresspasses as 
we forgive those who tresspass against us.” 

We who knew him will not soon forget 
the depth of his Integrity and the magnifi- 
cance of his service. We will long remember 
the warmth of his friendship and the cordial 
hospitality of his home so splendidly graced 
by the wife he adored. 

The only true homage we can pay to this 
good man this day is to continue his work. 
It is a consolation for all to know that he 
knew well before the termination of his long 
and effectual life that the responsibilities of 
his office now rest in capable hands of & 
successor deeply committed and responsive 
to the ends for which he labored. 

If you chance to read a list of the qualities 
and qualifications of the men whom Ameri- 
cans seek to assume the position of a uni- 
versity presidency: wisdom, scholarship, ad- 
ministrative genius, business acumen, coun- 
selor, public orator, and fulfiller of the des- 
tines of state, it dawns upon you that what 
they are really seeking is the Messiah, No 
man can meet such standards, but I expect 
that we Americans get better university pres- 
idents than we deserve. 

Dr. Tigert was one. 
the earth. 


He was the salt of 


[From the Florida Times-Union, 
Jacksonville, Jan. 26, 1965] 
UNIVERSITY OF FLORIDA ALUMNI ESTABLISH 
MEMORIAL ro Dr. TIGERT 

GAINESVILLE, January 25.—The University 
of Florida Alumni +» Association executive 
council has earmarked $20,000 a year to es- 
tablish the Dr. John J. Tigert Alumni Chair 
of Distinction on the Florida campus. 

The chair is designed as a living endow- 
ment to honor the former university presi- 
dent who died here January 21. Dr, Tigert 
served almost 20 years as president of the 
University and was president emeritus at 
the time of his death. 

Raymer Maguire, Jr., of Orlando, chairman 
of a special alumni committee to establish 
a memorial in honor of Dr. Tigert, announced 
the plans to create the chair, The $20,000 
to establish the project will be a part of the 
alumni association's 1965-66 loyalty fund 
campaign. University of Florida President 
J. Wayne Reitz and a ‘special. committee will 
determine criteria for the selection and nam- 
ing of the recipient of the award. 
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Remarkable Men of History: Lyndon 
Baines Johnson and Winston Spencer 
Churchill 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JOE L. EVINS 


OF TENNESSEE 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, February 1, 1965 


Mr. EVINS of Tennessee. Mr. Speak- 
er, in a perceptive commentary on 
“Remarkable Men of History,” William 
Randolph Hearst, Jr., observes that 
President Lyndon B. Johnson and Sir 
Winston Churchill shared “a fierce and 
identical pride in the parliamentary form 
of government, common to both our 
lands, that is the essence of democracy.” 

Important lessons for our time are 
underlined in this study of America’s 
Chief Executive and the late British 
statesman by the editor in chief of the 
Hearst newspapers. Under unanimous 
consent, I include the comments of this 
distinguished American newspaper edi- 
tor in the Appendix of the RECORD. 

The article follows: 

REMARKABLE MEN OF HISTORY 
(By William Randolph Hearst, Jr.) 

‘This week has been rich in history. We 
have seen, hopefully and happily, Lyndon 
Baines Johnson, of Texas, ascend to the pin- 
acle of public office—and then be dramat- 
ically whisked to hospital, suffering from a 
respiratory ailment which ‘his doctors assure 
us gives no cause for concern. 

And we have watched, helplessly and sor- 
rowfully, Winston Spencer Churchill, of 
Britain, slip toward the end of & life un- 
matched in greatness. 

The origins of these two remarkable men 
of the 20th century could hardly be more 
diverse. President Johnson stems from pio- 
neer stock in a harsh and arid region of 
Texas. 


Sir Winston ls the product of centuries of 
aristocracy, steeped in the ancient traditions 
of Britain—and, we can proudly add, an 
American mother. 

Yet there is no doubt that the two, if his- 
tory had placed them as contemporaries in 
office, would have found much in common 
and a wealth of mutual admiration and re- 
8 t. 

gts all, both would have shared a fierce 

and identical pride in the parliamentary 
form of government, common to both our 
lands, that is the essence of democracy. 

The lives of both, in fact, have been 
greatly influenced by long experience in the 
deliberative chambers of government, No 
one has been more inextricably entwined 
with the British House of Commons than 
Sir Winston; he is indeed the child of that 
House, as he had so proudly observed. 

And few can compare with Lyndon John- 
son- as the embodiment of Congress; for 
years he was the undisputed king of Capi- 
tol Hill, transf the post of Senate 
majority leader from its hitherto figurehead 
status to one of unprecedented power and 
effectiveness. 

But what indeed can be said about Sir Win- 
ston Churchill to do justice to the man? At 
the close of two-thirds of the 20th century 
he so clearly dominates the historical scene 
as to dwarf his contemporaries and match 
any of his predecessors. 

It is an exceedingly safe bet that no one 
of his stature will arise, anywhere in the 
world, during the lifetimes of any of us. 

During the past week, moreover, the world 
Watched him wage as valiant a battle as any 
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he has engaged in during his brave and 
colorful life. Felled by a stroke at the age 
of 90, his great heart has fought on and on 
to the astonishment of his doctors and to the 
fervent prayers of his family and friends. 

We venture to guess, however, that this 
sheer bulldog tenacity comes as little or no 
surprise to Adolf Hitler’s former generals or 
any other foes he vanquished but a short 
time ago. 

A junior officer always in the thick of com- 
bat, a dashing war correspondent—and hair- 
breadth escape artist—brilliant parliamen- 
tary debater, talented painter, patient brick- 
layer, master politician, visionary statesman, 
superb historian, mighty war leader, and a 
dignified and sentimental gentleman who 
wept when the ragged, bomb-battered Lon- 
doners cheered him during his tours of their 
devastated streets and homes—all these and 
more are Winston Churchill. 

History rolls inexorably on, but we shall 
never see his like 

The story of the Man of the Century has 
undoubtedly been in President Johnson’s 
thoughts during this past week, LBJ. has 
always-been Influenced by greatness and a 
sense of purpose in others; hence his devo- 
tion to the memories of Andrew Jackson, 
Abraham Lincoln, Sam Rayburn, and Prank- 
Hn Roosevelt. 

A man so rooted in democratic tradition 
could not, then, fail to Include Sir Winston 
among his mentors. 

Both men elevated the practice of politics 
to unequaled heights. For Sir Winston, 
politics meant duty, in the manner of his 
forebears the Dukes of Marlborough. 

Lyndon Johnson has always felt that the 
art of politics transcends all others; that 
only through politics can diverse views 
among factions and nations be reconciled. 

‘We can wonder, though, what else besides 
the example of Churchill has occupied the 
President's thoughts during this momen- 
tous week. The explosion of an atomic bomb 
in the remote fastness of Communist China? 
The enigmas of Kosygin and Brezhnev and 
perhaps Charles de Gaulle? or Lee Harvey 
Oswald and a $12.78 mail-order rifle? 

We may never know which formed the 
President's preoccupation. For this tall, gre- 
garious Texan is now the loneliest American. 
But there are many things about Lyndon 
Johnson that we do know—and the time is 
certainly appropriate to appraise him on the 
basis of these once again. 

First, it is somewhat paradoxical that 
whereas L. B. J. garnered the greatest electoral 
majority of any President, he remains a 
largely unknown quantity to vast numbers 
of Americans outside Washington, D.C., and 
Texas. 

He does not reflect the youth and mag- 
netism of Jack Kennedy, the military fame 
of Dwight Eisenhower nor the crispness of 
Harry Truman. He comes closest, perhaps, 
to Franklin Roosevelt; but even there the 
similarity is by no means close. 

Yet, in time, I think LB. J. will become one 
of the Nation's best known Presidents, not 
only through communication channels, but 
through his accomplishments. 

For today America is presented with a rare 
combination: A President with total experi- 
ence of every nook, cranny, and pitfall of 
Congress—and with a Congressional make- 
up, in House and Senate, overwhelmingly 
disposed to favor of his programs. 

The Congress, moreover, likes Lyndon 
Johnson, He is privy to its most inner coun- 
cils; he can be described as a charter mem- 
ber of ita establishment. 

The congressional system is dominated by 
the committee chairmen—and this formi- 
dable band of Representatives and Senators 
feels at home with L. B. J. as perhaps with no 
Chief Executive before him. 


parties. It is said that no one ever won an 
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argument with him. His secret weapon, it 
is said, is a total aversion to division and 


academic dreams. ` 
He is the middle-of-the-roader who has 


cratic politics. 
hostility of the liberal faction of the Texas 


He is like his enormous State, both of the 
south and of the west. Yet few who know 


than regional. 

Again those who know him will tell you 
he is equally at home at a labor union get- 
together or at an Ambassador's salon. O 
Lyndon,” an acquaintance one observed, “can 
talk to you on any level you like.“ And it is 
true that L. B. J. has an equal liking for the 
rough clothes of his ranch country and for 
Saville Row suits. 

He is the Mr. Democrat who for many 
years loyally supported the foreign policies 
of President Eisenhower's GOP administra- 
tion—because he felt it was his duty to do 
so, because it was essential that the Nation 
present a unified front to friends and enemies 
abroad. 

He is the former unchallenged leader of the 
Senate who accepted the Vice-Presidency— 
against the advice of many closest to him— 
under the former Junior Senator from Massa- 
chusetts. L.BJ. did this, again out of a 
sense of duty and of loyalty to his party. 

Yes, I feel Winston Churchill and Lyndon 
Johnson would haye gotten along well to- 
gether. The sole holder of honorary Ameri- 
can citizenship and the big Texan from the 
southwest plains would have proved a 
formidable team. 

Thus the curtain rises on a new act in the 
life of one man and slowly falls on the final, 
mortal scene of another. 


West Virginia Travel Film Receives Top 
Honors for Department of Commerce 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JENNINGS RANDOLPH 


OF WEST VIRGINIA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Monday, February 1, 1965 


Mr. RANDOLPH. Mr. President, the 
West Virginian department of commerce 
Tecently won top honors in a national 
contest for a travel promotional film, 
“West Virginia, Land for Relaxation.” 

The project was begun under the ad- 
ministration of former Gov. W. W. Bar- 
ron and the present Gov. Hulett C. 
Smith, who at that time was commerce 
commissioner, 

This film will do much to increase the 
tourist interest in the natural beauties 
offered by the Mountain State, and I 
commend the department of commerce 
for its initiative and production. The 
competition in the Outdoor-Travel Film 
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Festival was impressive and to win hon- 
ors is indeed worth noting. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent that the information be printed in 
the Appendix of the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the informa- 
tion was ordered to be printed in the 
Recorp, as follows: 

CHarLEsTON —The West Virginia Depart- 
ment of Commerce has taken top honors in 
national competition with its travel promo- 
tional film, “West Virginia, Land for Relaxa- 
tion,” Governor Smith announced today. 

Leonard Barnes, president of the Michigan 
Outdoor Writers Association, and publisher 
of Motor News magazine, has advised the 
department that its film won first place in 
the outdoor-travel adventure, travel, and/or 
recreation category of the annual Outdoor- 
‘Travel Film Festival, sponsored by the Michi- 
gan Outdoor Writers Association and Detroit 
News. 

Governor Smith, who as commerce com- 
missioner authorized production of the movie 
in 1963, said the award was a great credit to 
the State. 

The caliber of the competition was indi- 
cated by winners in other classifications, 
Smith pointed out. ABC-TV won the “FPish- 
ing” category; Evinrude Motors won the 
“Boating and Water Sports” Award; Win- 
chester-Western won the “Hunting” cate- 
gory; and General Motors won the “How To 
Do It” category with a film on skiing. 

Winning movies will be shown at the 
awards dinner at Tawas, Mich., on Febru- 
ary 20. In addition, a 10-minute section of 
the film will be incorporated into a movie 
of segments of the winners. This film will 
receive wide civic club and TV circulation, 
Barnes advised the department of commerce. 
Also, & booklet will be published by the 
Michigan Outdoor Writers Association for 
national circulation describing winning films. 

Smith pointed out that the travel movie 


„ filmed by Ellis Dungan 
Productions of Wheeling, and narrated by 
NBC's Chet Huntley. The narration script 
was written by Robert R. Bowers of the de- 
partment of commerce. 


Textiles 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. BASIL L. WHITENER 


OF NORTH CAROLINA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, February 1, 1965 


Mr. WHITENER. Mr. Speaker, at the 
30th annual meeting of the southern 
Governors’ conference held in San An- 
tonio, Tex., on October 14, 1964, a resolu- 
tion was adopted in support of the Gov- 
ernment’s textile program for the early 
negotiation of international agreements 
to prevent disruption of U.S. markets for 
textile products made from wool, silk, 
and manmade fibers and for the vigor- 
ous administration of existing and pro- 
jected international trade agreements to 
safeguard the rights and obligations of 
the United States. 

As a representative from one of the 
largest textile manufacturing districts in 
the United States I feel that my col- 
leagues will be interested in the contents 
of this resolution. With unanimous 
consent I place it in the Appendix of the 
RECORD: 
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RESOLUTION IV—Textives 

Whereas the committee on the effect of 
imports on the domestic economy has re- 
ported to this 30th meeting of the Southern 
Governors’ Conference that the U.S. Govern- 
ment has had in effect since 1961 a 
designed to assist the American textile in- 
dustry; and 

Whereas the program called for a con- 
ference of the principal textile exporting and 
importing countries to seek an international 
understanding to provide a basis for trade 
that would avoid undue disruption of estab- 
lished industries; and 

Whereas to date there is only an interna- 
tional agreement for trade in cotton textiles, 
now in the second year of a projected 5-year 
term, which is to moderate the adverse effect 
on the U.S. market from imports of such 
textiles while providing for increased future 
access to this market of the output of other 
nations; and 

Whereas imports of textile fabrics and 
products manufactured from manmade, wool 
and silk fibers continue to enter the U.S. 
market freely and disruptively to the dis- 
advantage of domestic mills making such 
fabrics; and 

Whereas such imports serve to frustrate, 
to some extent, the purposes of the cotton 
textile trade agreement and to create great 
uncertainty for the industry generally; and 

Whereas the textile industry is a primary 
industry of the Southern States; and 

Whereas difficulties created for the U.S. 
textile-fiber-apparel complex by imports have 
a direct bearing the economies of the sev- 
eral States represented at this conference: 
Now, therefore, be it 

Resolved, That the 30th annual meeting of 
the Southern Governors’ Conference in San 
Antonio, Tex., October 14, 1964, calls for a 
reaffirmation of the Government's textile pro- 
gram, for the early negotiation of interna- 
tional agreements to prevent disruption of 
US. markets for textile products made from 
wool, silk, and manmade fibers and for the 
vigorous administration of existing and 
projected international trade agreements to 
safeguard the rights and obligations of the 
United States; and be it further 

Resolved, That copies of this resolution be 
forwarded to the President of the United 
States, the members of his Cabinet Textile 
Advisory Committee, the Interagency Textile 
Administrative Committee, to each Member 
of the Congress and to Christian A. Herter, 
the President's special representative for 
trade negotiations. 


JP-4 Versus Kerosene: The Industry’s 
Position 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. BOB WILSON 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, February 1, 1965 
Mr. BOB WILSON. Mr. Speaker, 
under leave to extend my remarks in 
the Recorp, I include the following arti- 
cle from the Airways Traveler: 
JP-4 Versus Krrosene: THE INDUSTRY'S 
Postrion 


The question is often asked of us—why is 
jet fuel used by a minority of carriers on 
oversea flights (it is never used domestical- 
ly) when it is more dangerous than kero- 
sene? It's a good question and we think we 
have the answer although it’s probably not 
one which the industry will officially ac- 
knowledge. 
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The Airways Club's objective interest in 
aviation safety has won the confidence of a 
number of highly placed individuals in Gov- 
ernment, in the airline industry, among the 
pilots and in other related fields. These gen- 
tlemen furnish us with information relating 
to flight safety which seldom, if ever, finds 
its way into print. One of these candid 
meetings was held last week with a lead- 
ing industry jet fuel expert. 

After some early and futile attempts to 
sell us the standard industry version of how 
one jet fuel is as safe as another, etc., our 
visitor gave us what was, in his opinion, the 
complete and inside position of those who 
manufacture and use JP-4. From their point 
of view, it’s logical. Whether it's justified 
when considered solely in terms of safety 18 
another matter. 

A committee of experts has just submitted 
a report to the FAA about JP—4 versus kero- 
sene. We don't know if or when it will be 
made public but the committee's recommen- 
dations are: 

1. No single jet fuel justifies its exclusive 
selection over another. 

2. The decision of which fuel to use should 
be left to the individual airlines. 

3. The fueling manuals of the various atr- 
lines should be updated. This modernization 
should be accomplished by the airlines them- 
selves. 

4, The FAA should continue its research 
into the effects of lightning strikes on air- 
craft. 

Of the four airline safety experts on the 
committee, two of them were employed by 
those carriers using JP-4. Others on the 
committee were employed by the petroleum 
companies which manufacture JP-4. Al- 
though the professional qualifications of 
these gentlemen cannot be questioned, it 
does seem to us that there might be a slight 
tendency to resist naming their companies 
as users of a dangerous fuel. We understand 
that there was some consideration given tO 
soliciting the views of Airways Club member 
General Kenderdine but this was rejected. 
Perhaps it could be asked with validity if 
objectivity was really desired. 

In spite of the committee's conclusions, 
we understand that the real reasons for the 
continued use of JP-4 are economy of opera- 
tion and abhorrence of governmental contro’ 

We have been told that—all things being 
equal (meaning price)—there is not a man 
on the committee who would not choose 
kerosene over JP-4. But the difference in 
price at most oversea areas between the two 
fuels is often formidable. Those U.S. car- 
riers using JP—4 on oversea fights would have 
to absorb very substantial expenditures of 
additional money if they were to switch to 
kerosene. 

When economic considerations become 
burdensome, flight safety becomes a luxury- 
Airline executives must become overwhelm- 
ingly convinced that the expenditure of sucD 
money is justified. Although they are aware 
of the inherently safer qualities of kerosene, 
they point out that few accidenta can be 
directly attributed to one fuel or the other. 
Accidents are primarily avoided by highly 
skilled pilots, well maintained aircraft, well 
trained and dedicated traffic controllers, and 
just plain luck. Although kerosene is in- 
nately safer, there simply haven't been sum- 
cient accidents to warrant the cost involv 
in switching to kerosene. 

The thought of the Federal Government 
dictating to the airlines that this and not 
that jet fuel shall be used is a nightmare to 
the industry. It is an expected adverse Te- 
action to governmental interference with 
business. 

The petroleum industry, while maintaining 
a facade of indifference to whether kerosene 
or JP-4 is used, would lose the benefits F 
many large, signed contracts, and they wou! 
face the expense and time lag necessary to 
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modify their facilities for fulfilling the in- 
creased demand for more kerosene should the 
use of that fuel become mandatory. 

That is the problem—economics and the 
specter of governmental control versus the 
use of a safer fuel. Is increased safety worth 
the cost? 

An interesting document has come into 
our hands. It was prepared by the Associa- 
tion of Casualty & Surety Companies en- 
titled “Special Hazards Bulletin.” It is dated 
1958 which indicates that the airlines have 
been aware of this problem for years although 
the passengers have not. It must be pointed 
out that this is an objective report and not 
prepared by a committee composed of some- 
thing other than disinterested people. Here 
are some of the findings: 

“JP-4 at normal temperatures and pres- 
sures gives off vapors which are capable of 
forming ignitable mixtures with the air near 
the surface of the liquid. Kerosene grades 
of jet fuels are below their flash point range 
at normal temperatures and pressures but 
can vaporize to form ignitable mixtures in 
hot climates when temperatures exceed 
+95° F. 

JA may form flammable vapor-air mix- 
"tures in a closed container in the range from 
—10° F. to +100° F. It can be seen that 
JP-4 represents the most serious practical 
hagard under normal temperature condi- 
tions as the ambient temperatures for most of 
the United States fall within this tempera- 
ture range. Kerosene fuels have a tempera- 
ture range of from +95* F. to +165° F., in 
which it may be possible to have a flammable 
vapor-air mixture in a closed container. 

JA and aviation gasoline have a rate of 
flame spread about seven or eight times 
greater than that of kerosene grade fuel. 
This is an important factor in evaluating the 
severity of the fire hazard encountered under 
these conditions, and is also a factor which 
would affect the ease of fire control.” 

A final observation but perhaps the most 
shocking of all. The FAA provides many ad- 
mirable and absolutely essential services to 
all commercial and general aviation. These 
benefits are expensive to furnish. At a press 
conference in Washington on December 16, 
Mr. Halaby stated that he was going to seek 
a new 2 cents a gallon tax on kerosene jet 
fuel to assist the Agency to meet its obliga- 
tions. 

Kerosene has never been taxed before; JP- 
4 is taxed. At present, the national average 
cost of JP-4 and kerosene is approximately 
equal. Since this is so, all the domestic air- 
lines use kerosene exclusively and specifically 
prohibit the use of JP-4. Should this tax 
on kerosene be approved, we predict that eco- 
nomics will force the domestics to turn to 
the use of JP-4. 

Tax on kerosene will assist the Agency to 
obtain more revenues should the domestic 
airlines continue to use it. If the 
tax results in a massive switch to JP-4, there 
will be additional revenues from the in- 
creased use of that already taxed fuel. 

When fighting for aviation safety, eco- 
nomic considerations make a powerful ad- 
versary. 


Crisis For State Universities? Outlook: 
Worse Next Fall 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. WILLIAM L. SPRINGER 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, February 1, 1965 


Mr. SPRINGER. Mr. Speaker, Illinois, 
and many other States with land-grant 
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schools, long prided itself on the fact 
that its State university was open to all 
high school graduates who wanted to 
enter. That concept haschanged. The 
University of Ilinois last fall turned 
away more than 5,000 fully qualified stu- 
dents, the first time such a limit was put 
on enrollments, 

In the following article written for U.S. 
News & World Report, Dr. David D. 
Henry, president of the University of Illi- 
nois, and also head of the Association of 
State Universities and Land-Grant Col- 
leges, gives his views on the problem con- 
fronting our State-supported colleges 
and universities. It should be “must” 
reading for those concerned with the fi- 
nancing of higher education, and that 
means every Member of Congress. 

The article follows: 

Crisis FOR STATE UNIVERSITIES? OUTLOOK: 
Worst Next FALL 


(Interview with Dr. David D. Henry, head 
of University of Illinois: Why are States 
abandoning the idea that every high school 
graduate has a legal right to enter a State 
university? Can a student commute to col- 
lege—and get a good education? What 
should a junior college system offer? How 
fast can new colleges be bulit? Are Federal 
scholarships essential? For answers to such 
questions, U.S. News & World Report inter- 
viewed Dr. David Henry, president of the 
Association of State Universities and Land- 
Grant Colleges, and head of the University of 
Illinois, one of the largest State institutions 
in the United States.) 


Question. Dr. Henry, are qualified high 
school graduates being denied admission to 
the University of Illinois? 

Answer. Yes. Last fall we turned away 
more than 5,000 fully qualified students from 
two campuses. I might add that this was 
the first time such a limitation was put into 
effect in Illinois. Up to now, we have man- 
aged to stretch our capacity to take virtually 
all of the students who met our admission 
requirements. 

This necessary action, therefore, has come 
as something of a shock to us as well as to 
our citizens and our State. 

Illinois is not alone, however. For many 
years, in certain other States, qualified 
people have had either to go out of State for 
their education, or to go without if they were 
unable to finance an education away from 
home. 

While I do not wish to make unfavorable 
comparisons among the States, it Is widely 
acknowledged that California has probably 
achieved the most—erected the best structure 
of State service—in providing post-high- 
school opportunity for all qualified youths. 

Question. What is the key point in Cali- 
fornia's approach? 

Answer. California has recognized that 
there must be a State system of higher edu- 
cation that provides some kind of advanced 
educational opportunity to every student 
who seeks training beyond the high school 
level. It does this with its comprehensive 
multicampus State university for advanced 
undergraduate work, professional training, 
and graduate work, plus its State colleges 
and its junior colleges. 

Question. Is the California system the 
shape of the future in higher education? 

Answer. I don’t think there is much point 
in trying to generalize about how any one 
State should get this job done. 

The important thing is that there must be 
a State system. The parts of such a system 
already are in being in most places. Every 
State has its State universities, both lim- 
ited-purpose and comprehensive Institutions, 
Most also have either community junior col- 
leges or 2-year branches of State universities. 
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The problem now is to e , coordinate 
and evolve in a planful way, on the basis of 
what we have. 

Any plan, in my opinion, ought to encom- 
pass the strengthening of the comprehensive 
universities and the State colleges or regional 
universities. And the 2-year colleges ought 
to cover four functions: one, the academic 
equivalent of the first 2 years of liberal arts 
and sciences for the students who will trans- 
fer to the university; two, general education 
for the students who do not intend to go 
beyond the junior college; three, technical 
education for the students who want post- 
high school vocational or technical training, 
and four, adult education especially adapted 
to the needs and the interests of the com- 
munity. 

Question. Is Illinois going to push junior 
colleges? 

Answer, The junior college program that is 
recommended under our recently adopted 
master plan for higher education is a vital 
part of that plan, 

By locating junior colleges where students 
can live at home while going to school, costs 
are minimal for everybody. It's cheaper for 
the student and for the people trying to pro- 
vide the institutions. 

Question. The students will commute— 

Answer. You will find that half of the col- 
lege students in America today are living at 
home while going to college, if you look at 
the urban institutions of all kinds: the 
branches of State universities, the junior 
colleges, the large State universities, and the 
private institutions located in cities. 

Most people do not appreciate the growth 
and extent of the commuting-student move- 
ment. 

Question. Can a commuting student get 
as good an education as the student who 
goes away from home to attend college? 

Answer. We have accepted the idea that, 
while there are many virtues in going to 
college away from home—many advantages 
to the individual—a student can also re- 
main at home, save the cost of room and 
board, and commute to college with real 
educational success. Further, he may have 
access to urban cultural and educational 
resources not available to the typical resi- 
dent student. 

The idea of the commuting student needs 
more exposition. The idea is an old one, 
particularly in Europe; but its rapid develop- 
ment in the past 50 years is an American 
phenomenon. It is not popular in England, 
for example; but most American educators 
believe that the commuting student can 
receive a sound education. 

In Illinois, we think that the extension of 
public higher education should take place 
in the metropolitan areas. The new branch 
campus of this university, in Chicago, will 
serve commuting students and the Illinois 
master plan for the future has as one of its 
specifications that the major expansion in 
State-college units should be for commuting 
students. 


BEYOND JUNIOR COLLEGES 


Question. Does this mean that most of 
the new colleges in Illinois and other States 
will be junior colleges in big cities? 

Answer. No, for it is obvious that we can- 
not rely exclusively on the junior college as 
the sole means of new capacity. Where are 
those who want to go on from the junior 
colleges going to go? There must be places 
for the students to continue higher educa- 
tion. 

It would be a serious oversight If additional 
4-year or degree-granting programs were not 
planned simultaneously with junior colleges, 
because the two are complementary. 

Then, too, we must recognize that uni- 
versities will continue to expand in the areas 
of specialized and professional education. 
The junior colleges will not set up, for ex- 
ample. engineering or pharmacy or veteri- 
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nary-medicine programs. All these areas-are 
growing, also, and all demand specialized 
training from the start of the undergradu- 
ate’s education. 

Question. Going back to the 5,000 quali- 
fied students you had to turn away: Where 
did they go? 

Answer. Our survey tells us that 13 per- 
cent did not enroll anywhere. Thirty-seven 
percent went out of State. This is unfor- 
tunate for Dlinols, to drive young people out 
of the State for lack of educational oppor- 
tunity. The remainder went to other State 
universities in Illinois, and to junior colleges 
or private institutions in Illinois. 

Question. Are parents of those students re- 
sentful that their children didn't get ad- 
mitted to the State university? 

Answer. We have not fully assessed the 
answer to this question. We have done our 
best to make clear to the citizens that the 
university has done its planning, that the 
record will show we have been talking about 
this problem for 10 years, and that the State 
has been slow to take action. 

No doubt there is some public misunder- 
standing and resentment. When faced with 
personal crises of this kind, people don't 
stop to ask the reasons; they just react to 
the situation. 

We are hoping, however, as time passes 
and the broad questions get debated, that 
people will come to see that there is no easy 
solution, and that we will have to get busy 
to make some headway over the next 6 years. 

We can’t go back now and make up the 

we lost. There is not much point, 
really, in arguing about it. 

Question. Will the day ever return when all 
high school graduates in a State can count 
on being able to enter a State university? 

Answer, I doubt it. In times past, the 
concept in many States has been that the 
State university should be available to all 
high school graduates who wished to enter. 

The present concept is that the student 
who wants to go on to college Isn't necessarily 
best served by admission to the State uni- 
versity. Nor is there an obligation upon the 
State university, or any one of the several 
State universities, to admit him. 

In my view, the only responsibility on the 
State is to make some kind of advanced edu- 
cation opportunity avallable to those who 
can profit by it. 

So the parent of 15 years ago who said in 
effect, “Well, it’s my right as a citizen to have 
my child admitted to the State university,” 
must now say, “It’s my expectation that the 
State of Illinois will in some way provide an 
opportunity for higher education for my 
child.” That opportunity may not be on our 
campus at Urbana, or at Chicago Circle. It 
may be at a State-supported junior college in 
his community. 

This idea of differentiation of opportunity 
is a radical change, really, and it has come 
upon us within the last 20 years. We accept 
this in Illinois. I think cvery State 
will have to accept it, ultimately. 

Question. Will you have to turn away even 
more students next year? 

Answer. We anticipate that the situation 
will be worse next fall, meaning that more 
will be turned away, even though we shall 
have our new branch campus at Chicago Cir- 
cle open and admit a class of third-year 
students, and even though a larger enroll- 
ment is planned for Urbana. 

We estimate that 1971 is the earliest we 
can expect orderly completion of plans to 
handle the situation we are now facing. 

Question. How long does it take to bulld 
new colleges? 

Answer. It takes years. One doesn't just 
appropriate money and the next year have a 
new campus. In our experience, 6 years is 
the minimum. You have to determine in 
what general area you are going to put a 
campus—then make site selections, get the 
appropriation, hire architects, design build- 
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ings, construct them, form educational pro- 
grams, and recruit a faculty. 

Most of the steps come in succession, not 
simultaneously. Some States would say 10 
years is the minimum to plan and occupy a 
permanent campus, but we can’t wait 10 
years. : 
FEDERAL AID FOR STUDENTS 

Question. President Johnson is proposing 
Federal scholarships for people unable to af- 
ford college now. As an educator, what do 
you think of this? Can you handle a big new 
group of students? 

Answer. A massive scholarship program at 
this point, ahead of expanded capacity in our 
institutions to receive these students, would 
be, of course ill timed and unfortunate. 

The biggest and soundest scholarship pro- 
gram would be to enable the institutions to 
serve additional numbers without personal 
scholarships. The land-grant system—the 
group of State colleges set up in the 19th 
century with the aid of land grants from 
Congress—has been the greatest scholarship 
program the Federal Government could pro- 
vide in making education accessible to in- 
creased numbers. 

I think an extension of that philosophy, in 
a program to strengthen State universities, 
State colleges, public Junior colleges and pri- 
vate institutions as well, is a way to channel 
public assistance to students more effectively 
than through scholarships. 

I hope nothing I say here will be taken 
as a discouragement to developing scholar- 
ship programs, Many States now have State 
plans, Tllinois is one. It's a very good pro- 
gram and has helped students in this State 
to go to private institutions as well as to 
State universities. 

Private donors are being importuned con- 
stantly to add to scholarship opportunities, 
and this ought to be encouraged. 

Question. But you oppose Federal schol- 
arships for individuals— 

Answer. I would not be opposed to a 
limited Federal scholarship program that 
really sought out the needy student who is 
not being taken care of at the local level. 

What I am speaking aguinst, really, is a 
massive whose main effect would be 
to help students go to different institutions 
from the ones they might otherwise attend. 

So very often a scholarship does not help 
a student have a higher education, really; 
instead, it helps him to get his education 
some place where he would not otherwise 
have gone. I do not object to freedom of 
choice, but I do not think that it is a re- 
sponsibility of the Federal Government, in 
other words, to finance a program for student 
mobility rather a program for student schol- 
arships. This is an important point that 
often gets lost in the discussion. 


A PROBLEM WITH TAXES 


Question. How can the country pay for all 
these new colleges? 

Answer. The only generalization you can 
make is that total expenditures on higher 
education ought to keep pace, at the least, 
with the economic growth.of the country. 

The problem is that, while the wealth of 
the country and of the States, in the main, 
can support the kind of growth we need, we 
find ourselyes entangled with ancient limita- 
tions on tax sources or methods of taxation. 
There is uneven distribution, too, of tax 
benefits at the Federal level. 

A great many of the failures to meet this 
higher-education crisis arose not because 
people were unwilling to pay but because 
they were unable to find a way to carry the 
load equitably. 

In all my years of association with the 
General Assembly of Illinois and with similar 
bodies in other States, seldom have I en- 
countered a feeling among these representa- 
tives of the people that what we were talking 
about was not needed. The difficulty came 
in that they felt bound and restricted by 
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legal, traditional or constitutional limita- 
tions on their capacity to meet the needs. 

Question. Is any breakthrough coming in 
the financing picture? 

Answer. Yes. All the States are working 
over this question—studying how to get 3 
better tax system, how to tax sources of 
wealth not now taxed, how to reduce taxes on 
sources of wealth considered to be oyertaxed. 
I refer particularly to real-property taxes and 
excessive sales taxes, for example. 

All the States are trying to do something- 
So often, however, any change is a difficult 
process, sometimes requiring a referendum 
of the people on a constitutional amend- 
ment. This process is complicated politically 
and in many other ways. 

Question. Are Federal subsidies needed? 

Answer, The Federal Government is con- 
cerned about State needs, The President 
has talked about the possibillty of returning 
to the States some of the general revenue of 
the Federal Government to relieve the finan- 
cial situation at the local level, particularly 
where increased expenditures are needed for 
social and economic progress. 

This is certainly an interesting idea, and 
might be the way to get a breakthrough on 
financing of colleges at the State level. I 
sincerely hope the suggestion will have seri- 
ous attention by the Congress. 

Question. Does it cost more to educate 
each student in a State university than he 
pays in tuition and fees? 

Answer. Oh, yes, of course. The student 
tuition covers only a fraction of what you 
measure to be your instructional costs. This 
is true at most private schools, also. 

With us, the tuition charge represents ap- 
proximately 20 percent of instructional costs 
at the undergraduate level. 

We estimate a graduate student studying 
for his doctorate will cost us $4,400 a year- 
His tuition may be a few hundred dollars. 
On the other hand, the few hundred dollars 
would go further toward meeting the costs 
of a freshman, 

The fact that the State heavily supports 
the costs of educating students at the State 
university is, of course, the heart of educa- 
tional opportunity. This is why I said 
earlier that our State universities represent 
the finest scholarship program any country 
has ever established. 

Question. Yet, even at State universities. 
the costs borne by students and their par- 
ents have been going up 

Answer. Yes, and the rise concerns us very 
much, particularly at our residence cam- 
puses. It is one reason why we are giving 
increased attention to the commuting stu- 
dent. 

The typical exenditure at this campus for 
the undergraduate today is around $1,700 
for tuition, room, board, books and other 
necessary expenses. When you realize Wê 
are serving families whose average income 15 
around $6,000 or $7,000 a year, you can see 
what kind of impact college costs make In 
the typical family. We have reached the 
place where cost increases are limiting edu- 
cational opportunity for many. 

Question. Can a boy still work his w8y 
through college? 

Answer. Some do, but it is getting increas- 
ingly difficult, The student ordinarily must 
lean on help from home or scholarship 85- 
sistance, unless he is fortunate enough to 
have well-paying jobs over a great portion 
of the year. 

Figure it out for yourself; Count the 
working weeks in a school year. Even in ® 
time of good employment, how can you ear? 
$1,700 a year and keep pace with the aca- 
demic competition? This is a very serious 
problem for literally thousands of students- 

I don't think the answer is more schola: 
ships, because the really needy studen 
might not qualify. Further, I don't think 
some scholarship committee sitting in Ur- 
bana ought to decide when a youngster 
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go to college. That kind of economic selec- 
tion is foreign to the whole idea of free op- 
portunity for a higher education. 

Question. What is the answer? 

Answer. I would hope that we shall find a 
way to gear our total cost structure, at State 
schools, to meet the situation confronting 
the student and his family. 

TE CRISIS WORSENS 

Question. Dr, Henry, do all the overcrowd- 
ing and rising costs and other problems add 
up to a crisis for State universities? 

Answer, I would say rather that the people 
of our States and Nation are confronted with 
& crisis. After all, universities are here only 
to serve the people. 

In this sense, the crisis is real. The de- 
veloping needs for an adequate system of 
higher education are clearly outrunning the 
Capacity of our colleges to supply those 
needs, 

This is happening across the country. It 
is a condition which has been forecast for 
Some years. Only now, however, are we com- 
ing to face the realities of supply and de- 
mand. And this situation is causing grave 
concern. 

For the first time, people are coming to 
realize that they may not have enough doc- 
tors at the bedside, or pharmacists, or engi- 
neers, or teachers, or some of the other pro- 
fessional servants who are trained in the 
universities—or that their children may not 
be able to get into college. 


Address by Carl T. Rowan 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. THOMAS L. ASHLEY 


OF OHIO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, February 1, 1965 


Mr. ASHLEY. Mr. Speaker, in the 
Tush of world events I think it is impor- 
tant that this body know of the work of 
Our agencies in the frontline of the cold 
War in which we are involved. Before 
coming to Congress I was codirector of 
Special projects for Radio Free Europe 
&nd I was convinced then and am even 
More convinced now—11 years later 
that the psychological aspects of what we 
do abroad rank equally in importance 
With the economic, military, and diplo- 
Matic aspects of our foreign policy. This 
World, in the long run, must move in one 
or another direction, depending in some 
Measure on our success in the art of non- 
Military persuasion. 

Recently, in Toledo, I had the privilege 
of hearing an address by the Director of 
the U.S. Information Agency, Mr. Carl 
Rowan, and I think it contained the best 
explanation of the basic work of that 
Agency which bears the brunt of the im- 
Portant job required of the United States 
in the information field. Mr. Speaker, 
With unanimous consent, I place Mr. 
Rowan's speech before the Toledo Coun- 
cil on World Affairs in the RECORD: 
Appress ny Cant. T, Rowan, DIRECTOR, U.S, 

INFORMATION AGENCY BEFORE THE TOLEDO 

Counci on Wontp Arrams, TOLEDO, OHIO, 

Ocroser 16, 1964 

It has taken me a long time to get here, 
but I am delighted to be back in this lovely 
City, Many months ago I promised Mrs. 
Eyster that I would come back, primarily 
because of my admiration for the work that 
the World Affairs Council is doing in main- 
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taining citizenship interest in problems of 
foreign affairs. 

I have found it extremely difficult to get 
away from Washington, but I noticed recent- 
ly that almost everyone else is out somewhere 
speaking, and I figured I would never have a 
better opportunity to sneak away. 

But I have not come today to participate 
in the great political debate that consumes 
our country. I have come today to talk of 
the U.S. Government's activities in spread- 
ing information and ideas. I shall begin by 
making an assertion that, for all its seeming 
immodesty, is a hard fact of life: our infor- 
mational, or psychological, or propaganda 
program—call it what you will—is today a 
vital part of our first line of national defense. 

I say this because while it is true—and 
obviously so—that we have moved into the 
thermonuclear age, it is also true—though 
less obviously so—that we have moved into 
the age of persuasion. 

In 1787, in a letter to Thomas Jefferson, 
John Adams wrote: 

“Neither philosophy, nor religion, nor mor- 
ality, nor wisdom, nor interest will ever gov- 
ern nations or parties against their vanity, 
their pride, their resentment or revenge, or 
their avarice or ambition. Nothing but 
force and power and strength can restrain 
them.” 

John Adams’ comment tells a lot about the 
world of the century and a half that fol- 
lowed. It was a world of force—a world 
‘where sheer was a restraint, but only 
of the strong upon the weak. The world 
continued to be wracked by small conflicts 
and large wars because, as Milton said in 
“Paradise Lost“; “Who overcomes by force, 
hath overcome but half his foe.” 

In our age of weapons that are horrible 
beyond the ordinary man’s imagination, 
force takes on a more appalling meaning. 
The thought of thermonuclear conflict leads 
us to paraphrase Milton: “Who overcomes 
by force, will overcome himself as well as 
foe.” 

The fact is, then, that now, for the first 
time in history, force does represent some- 
thing of a restraint on men and nations, It 
limits their overt responses to their feelings 
of resentment and revenge, of avarice and 
ambition. 

Still, these feelings, these emotions, and 
many more, are as much in abundance as 
they were in John Adams’ time. Thus, the 
international contests of national pride go 
on. The difference is that, with force ruled 
out except in the most extreme circum- 
stances, it has become a contest in which 
the gentle art of persuasion is of paramount 
importance. 

To express this point in the sharpest con- 
text, let me quote Soviet Premier Khrushchev 
in a recent interview with a correspondent 
from Italy's N Giorno: 

“We have always advocated * * * that 
war should be excluded forever from the 
life of human society. * * But at the same 
time we Communists have never agreed, and 
will never agree, to the idea of peaceful co- 
existence in ideologies. In this there can 
be no compromise.” 

Now there are many aspects of this art of 
persuasion that do not involve my Agency— 
most notably, the activities of our diplo- 
mats, But for the most part, it is the U.S. 
Information Agency that has the job of pro- 
tecting this Nation’s vital interests by in- 
fluencing what foreigners know and believe. 
I say know and believe because we believe 
our first function is to inform. We believe 
that the first friend of tyranny is ignorance, 
and that wherever we can provide the light 
of knowledge, freedom's chances grow 
brighter. 

It is our hope that out of new knowledge 
of man’s past and of today’s problems and 
possibilities, the peoples of the world will 
gain a new appreciation of, and respect for, 
what we are as a nation and what we strive 
to be. 
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To illustrate the distinction, and the im- 
portance of the informational as compared 
with the “propaganda” function, let me re- 
fer to the Agency's activities during the 
recent Gulf of Tonkin crisis. 

After the August 4 attack, in international 
waters, on our naval vessels, it was decided 
that some U.S. military response was neces- 
Sary. Plans were made for our planes to at- 
tack bases from which the aggressor boats 
had come. 

In the nuclear age, prudence requires that 
all nations ayoid miscalculations that could 
lead to widespread and horrible conflict. 
Thus we wanted the world—and surely any 
potential miscalculators—to know of the 
limited nature of our response and of or 
stern intentions for the future. 

The President would say: 

“But repeated acts of violence against the 
Armed Forces of the United States must be 
met not only with alert defense, but with 
positive reply. That reply is being given as 
I speak to you. Air action is now in execu- 
tion against gunboats and certain supporting 
facilities of North Vietnam which have been 
used in these hostile operations. 

“Yet our tor the present, will be 

limited and fitting. We Americans know, al- 
though others appear to forget, the risks of 
spreading conflict—we still seek no wider 
war.” 
When the President broadcast his decision 
to attack the bases and spelled out U.S. pol- 
icy for the future, peak radio listening time 
was long past in the Far East and USIA 
transmitters normally would have been off 
the air. Because USIA was a part of the 
decisionmaking process, and because the 
President and other Washington leaders 
know the danger of having the rest of the 
world respond out of ignorance, USIA could 
make advance preparations to get our story 
told where it needed most to be heard. 

By the time the President spoke, VOA had 
roused our people in the Philippines, Call- 
fornia, Okinawa, and Vietnam. We had in 
operation in the Far East alone 4 million 
watts—or 80 times the power of the most 
powerful station in America. 

In 36 languages and worldwide English 
we told people abroad the facts—the who, 
what, where and why—of events in the Gulf 
of Tonkin. 

We thought the facts alone added up to 
persuasion in its most effective sense—per- 
suasion that we were a nation using our 
force responsibly to restrain the avaricious 
and ambitious, but ever careful not to de- 
stroy, in an act of revenge, man’s fragile 
dreams of peace. 

I need not add, I am sure, that our ad- 
versaries seek to paint a different kind of pic- 
ture of us. The Communist propaganda ap- 
paratus constantly makes that clear. Thus, 
as doggedly as any action in the foxholes 
and trenches of any war of the past, the 
battle of ideas is being waged at fever pitch. 
It is a not altogether flattering commentary 
that while our people argue about our mili- 
tary posture, about supposed missile gaps and 
the need or lack of need for manned bomb- 
ers, there is rarely any discussion of the ade- 
quacy of the resources that we are putting 
into the ideological struggle. 

How well, you may ask, are we doing? 

Consider international broadcasting. It 
would be nice to report to you that the 
United States of America—the Nation with 
the most professional, most immense, most 
technically competent domestic radio net- 
works anywhere—is also the No. 1 interna- 
tional broadcaster of the world. 

But we are not. 

We are not No. 1 and we are not even 
No. 2. 

The United States is No. 3 after Radio Mos- 
cow, with 1,350 hours a week, and Radio 
Peiping, with 809 hours. 

The Voice of America broadcasts 790 hours 
a week. 
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Total output of international broadcast- 
ing by all Communist countries is a wither- 
ing 4,375 hours a week—and in no less than 
67 different languages. What is more, the 
Communist international broadcasting effort 
is not only large and growing larger, but is 
subtle and flexible in its scheduling, and ap- 
parently as ready to shift, change, cancel and 
replace shows as any American network 
mogul is after poring over the latest Nell- 
sen and Trendex ratings. 

Consider the see-saw radio barrage that 
Moscow and Peiping have been firing at one 
another. 

At the beginning of last year, the U.S.S.R.'s 

in Mandarin and Red China's 
transmissions in Russian were about equal 
quantitatively. 

Then in May 1963 Peiping pulled ahead 
with added Russian output. Moscow re- 
ciprocated, catching up with the Chinese by 
July. 

But last October China put on a massive 
expansion program and doubled its Russian- 

broadcasts. Moscow replied more 
massively and pulled ahead. By this time 
there was feverish activity on both sides, and 
the content of the programs was growing in- 
creasingly bitter. In fact, so lengthy were 
the accusations and counteraccusations that 
some had to be broadcast in installments 
over a period of several days. 

A Soviet journal accused Peiping of piracy 
in the use of radio frequencies, and at the 
International Radio and Television Orga- 
nization meeting in Bucharest the Soviets 
rebuked the Chinese publicly for their “rude 
attacks.” 

When the Chinese Communists put an ad- 
vertisement in a Brazilian newspaper, listing 
the wavelengths and broadcast times of 
Chinese in the Portuguese lan- 
guage, radio Moscow chided them for “using 
the people’s money to inform the capitalist 
readers of Peiping’s broadcasts.” 

So acrimonious did radio Peiping become 
that it recently dropped from its Russian 
broadcasts the expression, Dear friends“ 
a phrase formerly used in all its announce- 
ments—and now contents itself with merely 
“Dear radio listeners.” 

In July of this year Radio Moscow coun- 
tered with another ploy of one-upmanship, 
and started causing local interference to 
Peiping’s Russian programs by carrying music 
on the Chinese frequencies. 

Not to be outdone, Peiping replied with 

another massive increase of Russian pro- 
graming, nearly doubling the time Moscow 
was using. 
By August both sides seemed to be tiring 
of the battle: Peiping cut its programing 
back a bit, and Moscow canceled some of the 
interference. 

Now this may appear to be a development 
that would delight USIA officers and cause us 
to sit back and chuckle while wishing a 
plague on both their houses. 

We may chuckle, but we daré not sit back. 
Remembering Khrushchey'’s warning, “We 
will bury you,” we know that the Peiping- 
Moscow fight is mostly to determine whether 
we get a Chinese or a Russian undertaker, 

The fact is that while their intramural 
scrap was taking place, these Communist 
giants were extending their bids for power 
and influence by boosting substantially their 
broadcasts to the Far East, Africa, the Near 
East, and South Asia. 

Radio Moscow established its first round- 
the-clock worldwide Russian-language serv- 
ice for the guidance of Soviet personnel 
abroad. j 

Both Russia and Red China were pushing 
aid programs in the telecommunications 
field, expanding efforts at language teaching 
by radio, and taking a program cue from 
the West: greater use of quiz programs and 
contests. 4 

But in April of this year Radio Moscow 
made a significant change in emphasis. 
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While increasing its attention to the under- 
developed world, it cut back sharply its 
broadcasts to Western Europe by 16 percent, 
and to North America by 10 percent. Sig- 
nificantly, though, the Russians have added 
eight new lan services, including: 
Malayalam for Kerala State in India (where 
the local Communist Party hopes to win the 
State elections next January), Lingala for 
the Congo, Zulu for South Africa, Malagasy 
for Madagascar, and Uighur for the western 
Chinese province of Sinkiang. 

Radio Moscow also beefed up substantially 
its output this year to Latin America, Other 
Soviet increases included a whopping 50 per- 
cent boost in Nepalese; and 40 percent in 
Mongolian. 

Meanwhile, Radio Hanol vastly expanded 
its programing to South Vietnam and in- 
creased its Lao language service. 

Radio Pyongyang in North Korea quad- 
rupled its Russian language broadcasts, and 
introduced a French service to Africa—the 
first time, incidentally, that a Far Eastern 
Communist country, other than Red China 
itself, has tatlored special programs for 
African audiences. 

And East Germany came up with an East 
European first: a Swahili service to Africa. 

Not to be outdone by his comrades, Fidel 
Castro beefed up his broadcasting efforts last 
year, introducing two new language services: 
Creole, spoken in Haiti; and Guarani, a 
dialect spoken by the Indians in Paraguay. 
This year he added broadcasts in Aymara, 
spoken by the Indians of Bolivia and Peru. 

Castro also beams a great deal of English- 
language programing our way, including two 
medium wave stations, “The Friendly Voice 
of Cuba," and “Radio Free Dixie,“ the latter 
a naive attempt to peddle the Red line to 
southern Negroes. 

Just how large is the total Soviet propa- 
ganda effort?—not just radio, but including 
everything? 

A study published by the Internal Security 
Subcommittee of the Senate Committee on 
the Judiciary in 1960 estimated, and I quote: 
“The various forms of Communist propa- 

hout the world involve a per- 
sonnel of about 500,000 and an annual ex- 
penditure of approximately $2 billion.” 

The subcommittee continued: “It can be 
said that Moscow (with slight aid from 
Peiping) spends $2 a year per free man to be 
subjugated. To grasp the magnitude of this 
figure expressing the scope of the political 
war Moscow wages against us, we should re- 
mark that an American Senate committee 
has estimated the sums allocated by the 
United States to world propaganda at 114 
cents per person per year. If the budgets 
of all other free countries are added the 
total hardly comes to 2 cents. 

“On this point the Soviet effort Is roughly 
100 times as great as that of all the rest 
of the word." End of quotation. 

Lest you think my citing that report is 
& prelude to crying poormouth and passing 
the collection plate, let me say that I think 
they painted the enemy taller than he is. 
The Communists are outspending us, but 
not even remotely by a 100 to 1 margin. 
Furthermore, I do not believe that merely 
more money in itself is going to carry the 
day for us. Our greatest resource in USIA 
is neither our budget nor our hardware— 
but our talented, hard working, experienced, 
and dedicated people and the idea of human 
freedom that they seek to sell. 

We don't have all the money we need; but 
each year we learn new ways to stretch your 
tax dollars pretty far. Our operating budget 
this year is approximately $138 million dol- 
lars. That is a lot less than Proctor & 
Gamble spends to advertise its products 
around the free world, It is, by every mod- 
ern standard, a pretty modest budget. As 
As you know, AID gets a lean budget these 
days—yet, if we had AID’s budget for 1 year, 
it would carry us along for two decades. 

What all of this means in practice, of 
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course, Is that we must discipline ourselves 
to a tight set of priorities: priorities in our 
message; priorities in our choice of com- 
munication tools; priorities in our selection 
of audiences; priorities in the the expendi- 
ture of our money and manpower, 

To this tough-minded adherence to pri- 
orities we have to bring a meaningful mix 
of flexibility and imagination. We are on 
the ground in 106 countries. They are all 
different, and they all deserve carefully tal- 
lored attention. 

That doesn’t mean we say different things 
to different people, or attempt to talk out of 
106 sides of our mouth, But our individual 
country programs are carefully designed to 
gain support for estabilshed U.S. foreign pol- 
icy objectives relating to the particular 
country in question. 

This means that the shape our programs 
take necessarily varies from country to coun- 
try depending on U.S, policy needs. It means. 
too, that we employ every known tool and 
technique of communication. We go the 
whole gamut. We use ancient Asian moral- 
ity plays—and avant-garde American art. 
We edit wall newspapers—and learned aca- 
demic journals, We employ traveling village 
troubadours—and orbiting relay satellites. 

We use in any given case the best commu- 

nication medium available to get the right 
message to the right audience at the right 
time. 
And despite our being outfinanced and 
outmanned by the opposition, we bow to no 
one in our determination to get the message 
through. 

Reliable reports, for example, now indicate 
for the first time that the Voice of America 
is the most listened to international broad- 
casting service in Red China—and this de- 
spite Peiping's attempts to jam both our 
English and mandarin services. The distri- 
bution pattern of radio receivers on the China 
mainland being what it is, we are getting 
through to the most Influential segments 
that society: The political cadres, the stu- 
dents, and those in the professions. 

In August we went on the air with a new 
medium wave station in Hue—right on the 
border of North Vietnam. Within 4 hours 
Hanoi began efforts to jam it—making it clear 
that the Communists take it very seriously 
indeed. 

In November of last year we put one of our 
60-kilowatt transportable transmitters int? 
northeast Thailand, It carries programing 
in the local dialect of that sensitive area, and 
makes heavy use of mohlam, the ancient 
Asian minstrel form of storytelling. By wea’ 
ing news and commentary into this musics! 
format, our programing on the Lao border 
has now become No. 1 in popularity, despite 
the intense competition for the same listen- 
ership from Hanoi, Vientiane, and Peiping- 

To blanket Vietnam and southeast A816 
with a stronger signal, we flew three trans- 
portable 50-kilowatt transmitters from our 
site in Liberia to the Philippines, where they 
had improved our shortwave coverage by 
percent. 

The new permanent VOA facility in Liberia 
is now on the air, and together with the boost 
from our Greenville, N.C., complex—the larg- 
est and most powerful long-range broadcast- 
ing station in the world—our signal into 
Africa south of the Sahara is loud and clear 

The U.S. Ambassador to an important west 
African country reported that a lengthy tour 
throughout provinces convinced him that not 
only was radio the most important means 
communications in the country, but that 
VOA was an habitual source of information 
for both officiais and ordinary citizens. 
cited a dinner he attended in the residence 
of a provincial governor. The governor in- 
terrupted the cocktails to tune in 
German radio to a VOA newscast. He found 
the best frequency without hesitation—oP- 
parently a habit with him—and talk was 
completely suspended until the newscast 
ended. 
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The governor told the Ambassador that he 
had been traveling with the president of his 
country, and other high officials, on Novem- 
ber 22, and had been listening routinely to 
a VOA newscast when they suddenly learned 
with immense shock and grief that President 
Kennedy had been assassinated. 

Traveling up a remote river in the interior 
of Africa, our Ambassador noted that the 
riverboat's chief steward, the dining room 
director, a maritime official, and three or 
four passengers in first- and second-class had 
transistor radios with them. There were 
also a number of sets on the lower deck in 
the tangled mass of third- and fourth-class 
Passengers. At VOA news-program hours, 
the Ambassador could always head the signal 
on several radios simultaneously, and look- 
ing over the rail, he could see antennas be- 
low sticking outboard like fishpoles in order 
to obtain better reception of VOA on the 
steel-hulled boat. 

Indeed, Voice of America is getting 
bouquets from some rather unexpected 
Quarters these days. Recentiy one of the 
American Embassy officers was shopping in 
& Moscow radio store. From across the room 
he could hear one of the salesmen making 
a strong sales pitch to a Russian customer 
of a particular second-hand model, After 
extolling the set's virtues, {ts lovely cabinet, 
te, the salesman capped his pitch with the 
Temark: “And the set will bring in the 
Voice of America beautifully.” 

Nor is radio the only USIA medium appre- 
Clated behind the curtain these days. Our 
graphic arts exhibit, with visits to Alma 
Ata, Moscow, and Yerevan smashed all rec- 
ords for attendance for an American exhibit 
in Russia. In Moscow alone, more than 
700,000 visitors jammed their way through 
during the 5-week stay in the capital, de- 
spite the fact that the exhibit site was a 
half mile from the nearest public transpor- 
tation stop. On the first 2 days alone, 60,000 
Muscovites stood in line for up to 3 hours 
in 20-degree weather to have a look. By mid- 
afternoon, the queue was hundreds of yards 
long, and thousands were still in line when 
the exhibit's doors finally had to be closed. 

At the Alma Ata show, Soviet authorities 
Were openly amazed at the dense crowds; 
but local press attacks on the exhibit only 
Sparked even greater public interest. Many 
Visitors discussed press publicity with the 
American guides, apologizing for innccura- 
Cles and the critical tenor of the stories. On 
One Sunday, Izvestia excoriated the show, but 
this did not discourage visitors, many of 
Whom were waiting in line with copies of 
the paper in their hands, 

The 21 guides so magnetized the audiences 
that they occasionally had to leave the 
exhibit floor in order to facilitate the traffic 
flow. This generally elicited such comments 
from the crowd as “Where are the guides? 
I came to talk to the Americans.” “I have 
Your brochure so I don't have to look at the 
displays, but I wanted to hear the guides 
discuss life in America.“ 

Visitors often confided to the guides that 
they followed American developments on the 
Voice of America. By far their strongest 
endorsement of VOA was as a source of in- 
formation. “Give us news, news, and more 
news” emphasized one graduate student, 

Without question, the American abstract 
art in the exhibit caused the greatest dis- 
cussion. Debates even broke out on the 
floor. Interestingly, visitors sometimes cut 
Short hecklers on the floor with comments 
Such as “You're saying the same thing that 
Izvestią said. Shut up. We came to hear 
What the Americans have to say.” 

The thousands of comments written in 
the visitors’ books of the exhibit range from 
enthusiastic acceptance to ideological out- 
Tage. Everything from: “The exhibit testi- 
fies to the spiritual decadence of your coun- 

Art must be for the people and under- 
Standable to them, which is something which 
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one can't say about your exhibit,” to “It is 
excellent that you were not afraid to present 
abstract art. We need to know every- 
thing,” * * * and “No doubt this exhibition 
will be the main exhibition of the year, In 
spite of the reaction of our stupid press, I 
like your art 

But there were also comments like: “The 
exhibit in general is interesting, No one will 
deny that advertising is very advanced in 
America and has no rivals. And still, gen- 
tlemen of America, it was not necessary to 
kill your President, and especially such a 
one as Kennedy. For this humanity will not 
forgive you," 

And * * * “It was a wonderful exhibi- 
tion. But for God's sake, abolish racial dis- 
crimination in America.” 

The Graphic Art Exhibit is now in Ru- 
mania, and will go later to Poland, Yugo- 
slavia, and Czechoslovakia, Our new ex- 
hibit, Communications USA, opened in Len- 
ingrad in July—with a mile-long queue wait- 
ing to get in—and is now in Kiev, prior to 
going on to Moscow, 

There can be no question about the value 
of these USIA exhibits behind the curtain. 
They will not—by themselves—raise the 
curtain; but they do poke some welcome 
holes in it, and a lot of fresh air does get 
through, 

But broadcasting and exhibits, of course, 
are only part of our story. A few years ago 
the complaint was common that we were 
getting our socks whipped off us in the dis- 
tribution of low-cost books in places like 
Latin America. We have reversed the pic- 
ture. Whereas only a few hundred thou- 
sand low cost American books were distrib- 
uted in Latin America in 1960, about 6 mil- 
lion copies will be distributed in fiscal 1965. 

And in our worldwide book publishing and 
and translation operations, we have moved 
from 1,520,000 copies of 108 editions in 1960 
to 12,700,000 copies of 1,514 editions during 
the past year. Incidentally, we get a giant 
assist from private industry—something not 
available to our opposition. 

In addition, in Latin America alone in the 
last 3 years, we have produced and distrib- 
uted more than 37 million cartoon books 
which support democratic processes and the 
Alliance for expose Castro's 
dictatorship. 

We now produce television programs that 
are viewed in more than 70 countries, and 
millions around the world view USIA 
motion pictures each week, One newsreel, 
for example, “Africa Today,” is seen by 30 


million Africans each month in 746 theaters 


on that continent, 

How are we doing more on almost the 
same amount of money as a few years ago? 
By watching our priorities. Recently we 
reduced by 40 percent the number of USIA 
magazines and other publications. We have 
reduced overtime sharply. In the last few 
years we have reduced our West European 
program by almost 40 percent and have 
redirected that effort to insure that it con- 
tinues to do a vitally needed job. 

What does it all add up to? 

Frankly, I do not know. But there are 
those who judge us by what the enemy says 
about us, and if this is a valid measurement 
we are doing pretty well. 

A Chinese Communist magazine recently 
devoted several pages to trying to prove that 
I am a “tool of Wall Street,” and in July a 
Bulgarian weekly accused me of conducting 
a dirty propaganda campaign. Moscow radio 
says that USIA “provokes sleepless nights in 
Socialist countries,” which may or may not 
mean that tee listen around the clock 
to Willis Conover's jazz selections. 

And then there was the comment in the 
party journal, Kommunist, warning that 
USIA “uses the entire arsenal of the means 
of mass Influence over the minds of men.” 

We don’t dispute it, but we do point out 
that the most powerful weapon in our arsenal 
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is what it always has been: the truth about 
what is happening in our society and the 
world—a truth that, happily, strikes the 
heartstrings and lifts the aspirations of ordi- 
nary men in every corner of the globe. 


Drift Away From Our Republican Form 
of Government 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 


HON. JAMES B. UTT 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, February 1, 1965 


Mr. UTT. Mr. Speaker, under unani- 
mous consent to extend my remarks in 
the Appendix of the Recor, I wish to in- 
clude an article by Mr. Ed Delaney which 
appeared in the Citizen-News of Los An- 
geles, Calif., on Monday, January 11. 
This article deals with a constant drift 
away from our republican form of gov- 
ernment, and substituting a democracy. 
There is a vast difference. A democracy 


can very soon destroy the rights of any 


and all minorities, and, thereby, lessen 
the freedoms and liberties of the in- 
dividual. 

I recommend the article for your 
reading: 

To pose a pertinent question: what should 
be our attitude when a former school teacher, 
long-time legislator, former Vice President 
and currently President of the United States 
downgrades this Nation by calling it a “de- 
mocracy?“ Are we to assume it was just a 
slip of the tongue and was not intentional? 
Unfortunately the printed text of the Pres- 
ident’s state of the Union message has the 
same—shall we call it—error. 

Being candid and concise, in all the world 
there is no more despicable, lawless, irre- 
sponsible and reprehensible sham of govern- 
ment than a so-called democracy. It is such 
a term of depreciation that not a single civi- 
lized country in the world lists itself as being 
a democracy. 

We can no longer overlook what some are 
mistakenly inclined to excuse as merely a 
matter of sematics in this regard. It is not. 
On the contrary it is something of vital Im- 
portance. The younger generation is being 
misinformed by such seemingly intentional 
misrepresentation. To be specific: In the 
fourth paragraph of the President’s state of 
the Union message are these words: “For the 
first century we struggled to hold together 
the first continental union of democracy in 
the history of man.” 

That statement, to the effect that we are 
“the first continental union of democracy in 
the history of man,” simply is not true. To 
quote the paraphrase from the official train- 
Ing manual of the U.S, War Department, 
November 28, 1928: “Our constitutional 
fathers, familiar with the strength and weak- 
ness of both autocracy and democracy, with 
fixed principles definitely in mind, defined a 
representative republican form of govern- 
ment. They made a very marked distinction 
between a republic and a d bat a 
saying repeatedly and emphatically they had 
founded a republic.” 

This has been affirmed and reaffirmed 
down through the years by forthright Mem- 
bers of Congress, exacting editors, and some 
educators, but their number is small. Just 
as persistently, certain ones, for reasons and 
with objectives that are not too recondite, 
find it desirable to inject the word “democ- 
racy” where the word should be “republican.” 

Senator Strom THURMOND, Republican, of 
South Carolina, said on the floor of the Sen- 
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ate on January 11, 1961, that: “Our Govern- 
ment is not democratic but is a federated, 
constitutional republic and, under the ex- 
plicit terms of the U.S. Constitution, the 
National Government is charged with the re- 
sponsibility of insuring the people of each 
State a republican form of government and 
thereby preventing the institution of a dem- 
ocracy in any State.” 

But the pernicious influence of those, who 
for diverse reasons wish to perpetuate a de- 
ception, is observed toward the end of that 
state of the Union address, compiled by the 
President's word weavers. It reads that the 
Chief Executive, takes an oath, steps into of- 
fice “and must then guide a great democ- 


This appears to be as good a time as any 
to make it unmistakably clear that an over- 
whelming percentage of our people resent 
and will resist the none too subtle efforts of 
some to degrade our Government by terming 
it a “democracy.” A democracy cannot exist 
as a permanent government. It is a govern- 
ment of the masses resulting inevitably in 
moberacy. Its attitude toward property is 
communistic and the will of the mob is 
translated into what passes for law until some 
self appointed dictator establishes himself 
as the ruling caliph, king, emperor or what 
not and calls it anything except a democracy. 
Regardless of whether the Democrats in 
Washington like it or not, ours is—and with 
the help of God we hope to maintain it—a 
republican form of government. 


Managing Our Debt 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. RALPH HARVEY 


OF INDIANA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, February 1, 1965 


Mr. HARVEY of Indiana. Mr. 
Speaker, under leave to extend my re- 
marks in the Recorp, I include the fol- 
lowing article from the Shelbyville, Ind., 
News, in January 1965: 

MANAGING Our DEBT 4 

If private individuals and private busi- 
nesses attempted to manage their debt in the 
same fashion as the Federal Government, 
most of us know what would happen. The 
result, of course, would be early financial 
disaster—yery possibly accompanied by sad 
legal consequences. 

But the Federal Government, which tends 
more and more to treat individual citizens, 
private businesses and State and local gov- 
ernments as hapless children devoid of the 
omniscience emanating from a vast Washing- 
ton bureaucracy, manages by managing to 
pile debt upon debt—all with an antlike 
abandon for the future. 

All too few citizens these days, and ap- 
parently none at all among leaders in the 
seat of National Government, seem to care 
much about this—despite the lipservice to 
the contrary. 

This is the background against which some 
interesting comment has come from the Na- 
tional Federation of Independent Business. 
“There is no reason,” says the NFIB, “why 
the Federal Government should be allowed 
to continue a practice of legal embezzle- 
ment.” 

In a just-completed poll conducted by the 
NFIB among its members, they voted by a 
majority of 89 percent, with only 9 percent 
opposed and 2 percent undecided, to request 
the Congress to adopt legislation which would 
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provide that whenever the Federal Govern- 
ment disposes of property the proceeds are 
applied against the national debt instead 
of being put into the general fund for spend- 
ing. 
“The attitude of the independent business- 
men seems to be,” according to NFIB Presi- 
dent C. Wilson Harder, “That there is no 
difference between Government's. position 
and a businessman who financed inventory 
or accounts receivable or has m ed 
property. The businessman knows when he 
sells the collateral on which he has bor- 
rowed money, it is n to repay the 
lender. Obviously, with the Federal debt 
over $300 billion, everything the Government 
owns is heavily mortgaged. Thus, any pro- 
ceeds from sale of this property should be 
applied against the debt instead of being 
squandered in new spending of some kind.” 

This makes sense to everyone—except the 
Federal Government, 


Churchill Was Dominant Figure of 
World War II 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. WILLIAM H. NATCHER 


OF KENTUCKY 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, February 1, 1965 


Mr. NATCHER. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the Rec- 
orp, I include herewith an editorial en- 
titled, “Churchill Was Dominant Figure 
of World War II,” which appeared in the 
January 27, 1965, issue of the Leitchfield 
Gazette, of Leichfield, Ky. 

The editorial is as follows: 


CHURCHILL Was DOMINANT FIGURE or 
Worp War II 

The death of Sir Winston Churchill serves 
to recall the days of decision after the Nazis 
and Fascists provoked World War II in 1939, 
Churchill was one of the few leaders in the 
free world who saw the danger of totalitarian 
government and the practical certainty all- 
out war was unavoidable. . 

The senselessness and utter tragedy of war 
Was so generally recognized by civilized so- 
ciety during the period prior to the outbreak 
that many of us refused to believe the signs 
that pointed inevitably toward another holo- 
caust involving far more casualties than the 
1914-18 conflict. 

The people and most leaders felt as Neville 
Chamberlain did in 1938 that war could be 
avoided by allowing part of the Nazi de- 
mands, However, not Winston Churchill who 
clearly saw and just as clearly enunciated 
the danger and folly of a policy of appease- 
ment that was leading to a Second World 
War just two decades after World War I was 
fought “to end all wars.” 

When disbelief finally was replaced by 
realization that another war had come, a 
fatalistic kind of hopelessness descended on 
many leaders. After the fall of France, this 
hopelessness deepended, but most who lived 
through those times can remember the 
Churchillian words ringing above the gloom, 
promising eventual victory for the civiliza- 
tion that was threatened and defeat for the 
brutal forces that were tormenting Europe. 

It was natural for England to turn to 
Churchill when the war effort appeared to be 
failing. Immediately after he became Prime 
Minister, a new spirit permeated the island 
kingdom. No one in his right mind expected 
the English to capitulate when days were 
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darkest, but the people needed a lift, and 
Churchill added his spark to the indomitable 
will that carried a nation through critical 
times. a 

The world has paid tribute to Churchill 
who was a perfect symbol of the spirit that 
meets and conquers fear and danger. His 
oratory would have sounded pompous com- 
ing from others, yet coming from him it 
seemed appropriate and undoubtedly helped 
rally the strength and steel the fortitude of 
a people under constant threat of death and 
destruction. 

It is an unforgettable experience for those 
who lived during a period that saw the drama 
of the Churchill years. Perhaps never again 
will such a stand as that made by England 
be seen, because now all-out wars probably 


will be measured in minutes or hours at most. 


The total destruction now possible in all-out 
war also could preclude any embarkation 
upon such a suicidal course, and figures of 
Churchill's stature may never again domi- 
nate the scene of nations fighting for ex- 
istence. 


Great Query for Great Society 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. ELFORD A. CEDERBERG 


OF MICHIGAN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, February 1, 1965 


Mr. CEDERBERG. Mr. Speaker, 
when we pull back the curtain of head- 
lines about the President's “less than 
a hundred billion dollar budget,” we find 
this is only a start because a large reser- 
voir of other billions of authorized funds 
is available to him. 

David Lawrence, the noted columnist, 
appropriately asks, “How long can the 
Federal Government continue each year 
to spend far more than its collects in 
taxes from the citizens?” This is truly 
the “great query.” 

A comparison of our free spending fig- 
ures and annual receipts is made in the 
following articles by Mr. Lawrence: 

“Great Query” ror Great Socrery 
(By David Lawrence) 

Perhaps in these days of the Great Society 
it is not inappropriate to propound the 
“great query.“ It is this: 

How long can the Federal Government con- 
tinue each year to spend far more than it 
collects in taxes or other receipts from the 
citizens? 

For 6 consecutive years, the amount of 
money spent by the Federal Government will 
have been considrably in excess of the flow 
of tax funds to the U.S. Treasury during the 
same period, 

No private business could keep going into 
the red every year and survive. The Govern- 
ment is supposed to be different. The Amer!- 
can people are expected to believe that tbe 
U.S. Treasury's line of credit is unlimi 
and that confidence in the dollar will not 
diminish no matter what the figures show- 

After describing the coming budget as 4 
plan of action, President Johnson reiterates 
in the budget message submitted to Congress 
his assurances for a utopian era. He says, 
“The Great Society must be a bold 
society. . * The Great Society must be 
a compassionate society. * * * The Great 
Society must be an efficient society." 

But nowhere does Johnson say that the 
Great Society must be a solvent society. He 
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takes it for granted it always will remain so. 


Spend more than it takes in only to find 
sooner or later that public confidence breaks 
doyn and an inflationary epoch ensues. 

The most perplexing aspect of the Presi- 
dent's new budget for the fiscal year that 
begins July 1, 1965, is in the claim that the 
new budget is less than $100 billion. But is 
it? Senator Harry Brap, Democrat of Vir- 
Binia, chairman of the Senate Finance Com- 
mittee, points out that approximately $100 
billion authorized in previous years is avail- 
able for spending outside the new budget 
and that the total amount of money that the 
Government will be authorized to spend will 
be around $200 billion. 

Any President can come up with a budget 
of slightly less than $100 billion for each of 
the next several years and get headlines im- 
Plying that the actual budget has been kept 
Within the $100-billion figure. This is be- 
Cause the reservoir of authorizations from 
Previous years can be used. 

But here is how the actual cash has flowed 
in and out of the Treasury in the last 4 fiscal 
years: 

The spending amounted to $99.5 billion 
in 1961, which was $2.3 billion more than was 
received. 

In 1962, $107.7 billion was spent and $101.9 
Dillion collected in taxes and other receipts. 

In 1963, $113.8 billion was spent and the 
receipts were $109.7 billion. 

In 1964, spending totaled $120.3 billion, 
and $115.5 billion was collected, 

For the fiscal year 1965, the outlook is that 
$121.4 billion will be spent and only $117.4 
billion collected. 

The indications are that for fiscal year 1966, 
Which runs from July 1, 1965, to June 30, 
1966, expenditures will be $127.4 billion and 
receipts will be $123.5 billion. 

So the announced plan to keep the budget 
below $100 billion doesn't tell the whole 
Story. 

People generally have faith in the solvency 
Of their own government. They think that, 
in the long run, the economy somehow will 
be given a stimulus and that tax receipts 
Will grow in such volume as to offset ex- 
Penditures, But, unfortunately, the trend 
May go the other way. The spending, to be 
Sure, is growing larger and larger each year, 
and money is being spent out of previous 
Years’ appropriations, along with current 
authorizations. So the only way to get a 
line on what's happening in Government fi- 
Mances is to watch the so-called “cash 
flow”—the actual outflow of cash and the 
Actual inflow of cash. 

Two significant sentences came over the 
news-tickers just a little while after the 
President submitted his budget message to 
Congress. They read as follows: 

“President Johnson indicated that he will 
ask Congress to increase the current debt 
limit of $324 billion.” 

“Interest on the national debt is one of 
the largest items in the Federal budget. For 
ree coming fiscal year, it will cost $11.5 bil- 

on.” 

As far back as the days of Adam Smith— 
Who two centuries ago wrote “The Wealth 
Of Nations’—government after government 

come a cropper because faith in the 
Monetary unit has dwindled and its purchas- 

power has been seriously diminished. 

tion usually has ensued as prices as well 
as wages have risen. If this affected every- 
body in a community at the same time, the 
transition would not be as painful as it is 
When prices go up faster than individual in- 
Come. So the net result is a cessation of 
demand and a recession or depression, 
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Trading With the Enemy 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. EDWARD J. DERWINSKI 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, February 1, 1965 


Mr. DERWINSKI. Mr. Speaker, the 
public is necessarily growing increasing- 
ly concerned over the questionable 
strength of the administration position 
vis-a-vis Red China, as well as the in- 
consistency of subsidizing other Commu- 
nist governments while theoretically 
waging battle against the Red interna- 
tional menace. 

This morning’s Chicago Tribune, in a 
most potent editorial, discusses in some 
depth the question of trade and diplo- 
matic dealings with Communist lands. 

The editorial follows: 

TRADING WITH THE ENEMY 


The pressure to recognize or at least do 
business with Communist China is building 
up. Even while Peiping denounces the 
United States as the world’s No. 1 public 
enemy, Red China is putting out feelers for 
informal talks with the Washington “im- 
perlalists,” and west coast businessmen are 
trying to get mainland China opened up for 
trade. 

Significantly, both of these approaches are 
receiving close study and attention in Con- 
gress and in administration quarters. The 
trade approach comes from the San Francisco 
Area World Trade Association, an affiliate of 
the San Francisco Chamber of Commerce, 
Nor is trade an absent entity among the 
Peiping overtures advanced recently by Alvin 
Hamilton, a Conservative member of the 
Canadian Parliament. 

As the former Agriculture Minister, Hamil- 
ton masterminded Canada's first huge wheat 
sale to Communist China. When he returned 
after more than a month's visit in Peiping 
late in December, Hamilton dropped in on 
Washington to spread the word quietly that 
the Mao Tse-tung regime might be interested 
in a “nondiplomatic dialog” with certain 
Americans about trade as well as the anti- 
Communist war in South Vietnam and rela- 
tions with Formosa and South Korea. 

Hamilton's “unannounced meetings with 
key Senators were arranged by the State De- 
partment. The Senators also were informed 
that Secretary of State Dean Rusk favored 
the proposal of such an “informal” dialog 
with Red China. As for trade, Hamilton re- 
ported that Premier Chou En-la! expressed 
particular interest in obtaining American in- 
dustrial equipment and surplus grain, as well 
as other commodities. 

To Senator GEORGE AIKEN, Republican, of 
Vermont, Hamilton the opinion 
that “it will be only a relatively short time 
before your country will be trading with 
Communist China. That's inevitable be- 
cause of the growing pressure by your busi- 
ness people, particularly on the west coast.” 

The San Francisco business group wants 
what it calls a normalization of relations 
with Red China to avall themselves of beck- 

and rewarding initiatives.” These 
traders, in their report, assert there has been 
a complete breakdown of the American policy 
to isolate Red China economically and politi- 
cally. 

They report that commerce between main- 
land China and the non-Communist world is 
growing at a considerable pace. In the first 
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8 months of 1964, they said, figures show a 
8 increase” in British-Chinese trade. 


chance to get their hands on a potential 
market of 700 million Chinese, now being 
tapped by their world rivals. Nor are they 
alone. You can hear the same pitch in Chi- 
cago from many businessmen engaged in 
trade with the Orient. 

What we don’t hear is any expressed con- 
cern about doing business with a Communist 
regime that fought us in Korea, backs our 
Communist opponents in the war in South 
Vietnam, tries to sabotage every American 
policy in Africa and Latin America, and 
wants to bury the American free enterprise 


system. 

Administration officials describe the San 
Francisco report as an interesting straw in 
the wind, but profess no interest in altering 
policy toward Red China while the Vietnam- 
ese war is unresolved. Pressure from the 
west coast traders can be much more than a 
straw if Dean Rusk ts interested in pursuing 
informal talks with Mao Tse-tung. These 
could point the way to appeasement and a 
Chinese Munich. 


Flags Again Flying in Front of 
Union Station 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. EDWARD A. GARMATZ 


OF MARYLAND 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, February 1, 1965 


Mr. GARMATZ. Mr. Speaker, sev- 
eral of our colleagues, including GEORGE 
FALLON, SAMUEL FRIEDEL, CLARENCE LONG, 
and I, commute daily from our homes 
in Baltimore. Leaving Union Station for 
the House Office Building, we never failed 
to be thrilled by the sight of the flags 
fiying in Columbus Circle Plaza, with the 
dome of the Capitol in the background. 

Then one day we noticed that the flags 
and the poles were gone. A week or more 
passed and they had not been put back 
in place and we inquired about them. 
We were informed that after more than 
50 years there, their condition was such 
that they had to be taken down. After 
expressing concern at their removal, 
action was taken. 

The chill January wind reddened the 
faces of the group assembled on the 
Columbus Circle Plaza at the base of the 
flagpoles in front of one of Washington’s 
landmarks—Union Station. They were 
gathered to officially observe the restora- 
tion of the three poles which had been 


removed because they had deteriorated 


beyond the point of repair, after stand- 
ing proudly in their original positions 
for better than half a century. 

Since the three flagpoles are on Gov- 
ernment property, their restoration was 
under the jurisdiction of the U.S. De- 
partment of the Interior, National Park 
Service. Regional Director T. Sutton 
Jett inaugurated the action which cul- 
minated in flags once again being raised 
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to fly in front of Union Station, as they 
had for so many years before. 

When it was announced in July 1964 
that new poles would be erected to re- 
place those which had been removed, 
many persons, in many walks of life, evi- 
denced great interest because of their 
feeling that these three poles had added 
greatly to the beauty and impressiveness 
of the plaza. Work on the project was 
started early in August and carried on 
to completion during the next 5 months. 

In brief ceremonies on Friday, Jan- 
uary 15, 1965, those who had shared such 
a great interest in seeing the poles re- 
stored, stood silently while an honor 
guard from the Military District of 
Washington solemnly raised the flags to 
the strains of the national anthem 
played by members of the Metropolitan 
Police Band. 

In addition to Mr. Jett there were 
Senator JENNINGS RANDOLPH, of West 
Virginia; Congressman GEORGE H. FAL- 
ton, of Maryland; Brig. Gen. Charles M. 
Duke, District of Columbia Commission- 
er; Mr. C. R. Van Horn and Mr. B. J. 
Viviano, of the Baltimore & Ohio Rail- 
road and Pennsylvania Railroad, respec- 
tively; Mr. C. W. Shaw, Jr., manager of 
the Washington Terminal Co., which 
operates Union Station, and his immedi- 
ate predecessor, Mr. A. W. Johnston, now 
regional manager, Eastern Region, 
B. & O. Railroad; Col. George Webb and 
Mr. Whitney Irons, representing the Dis- 
trict of Columbia Society of the Order 
of Founders and Patriots of America; 
members of the Metropolitan Police De- 
partment; and a number of railroad and 
Union Station representatives, It was 
my privilege also to be present. 

Not only these, but travelers and pass- 
ers-by, who stood under the Union Sta- 
tion portico and once again enjoyed an 
unsurpassed view of the Capitol dome 
beyond the gleaming white poles from 
which flew the flags of the United States 
of America and the District of Columbia, 

They said it was the cold north wind 
that reddened faces and hands of those 
who stood in quiet reverence. But none 
said it was the wind, only the wind, that 
caused eyes to fill and glisten as the 
glorious colors rose toward the gray and 
wintry sky. Not a word was spoken, nor 
was there any need. 
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Lead and Zinc: Important Resources 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JOHN O. MARSH, JR. 


OF VIRGINIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, January 21, 1965 

Mr, MARSH. Mr. Speaker, I should 
like to associate myself with the remarks 
of the distinguished chairman of the 
Committee on Interior and Insular Af- 
fairs, the gentleman from Colorado [Mr. 
ASPINALL] in connection with the im- 
portance of giving attention to the 
strengthening of the position of the do- 
mestic lead and zine industries. 
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While I have been reserving judgment 
as to the form in which the Federal Gov- 
ernment should undertake to encourage 
and stabilize the domestic production of 
lead and zinc, I believe it essential, from 
the standpoint of national defense, that 
we not permit these industries to deteri- 
orate—or, for that matter, any of the 
domestic mineral industries having 
strategic importance. 

The current problems of the domestic 
lead and zinc producers deserve a full 
and sympathetic hearing by the Con- 
gress. The legislation being introduced 
today would seem to provide a sound 
basis for discussion, and it is to be hoped 
that all segments of the domestic indus- 
try, as well as all Federal agencies having 
an interest in lead and zinc, will be pro- 
vided an early opportunity to present 
their views as to the most practicable 
course which might be taken in the in- 
terest of maintenance of a healthy do- 
mestic industry in this field. 


Tragic Sacrifices 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. JOHN D. DINGELL 


OF MICHIGAN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, February 1, 1965 


Mr. DINGELL. Mr. Speaker, the ratio 
of workers deciding to retire before 
reaching 65 years of age has increased 
each year since the opportunity to do so 
first became available to women in 1956. 
The percentage of women choosing re- 
duced retirement benefits each year has 
risen from 12 percent in 1956 to 66 per- 
cent in 1964. 

The opportunity for early retirement 
became available to men in 1961. Thirty 
percent of those retiring accepted lower 
benefits that year, 47 percent in 1962, 48 
percent in 1963, and 49 percent in 1964. 

The Advisory Council on Social Secu- 
rity points out in its recent report that 
reduced benefits represent great sacri- 
fices for many who accept them. On 
the whole recipients of reduced benefits 
get $78 in monthly payments compared 
to $103 paid full beneficiaries. In many 
cases this cut is more than the retiree 
can afford to give up if he is to avoid 
accepting welfare aid. 

Mr. Speaker, I am aware that the re- 
duced benefits represent actuarial deter- 
minations of what can be paid per month 
for more months without exceeding the 
total expected payments to a worker who 
waits until 65. 

But the end result seems unfortunate 
to me. It demonstrates the great desire 
of many people to retire earlier than 65, 
certainly. But I wonder to what extent 
it demonstrates compulsion as well. How 
many workers electing reduced retire- 
ments feel they can't go on, that their 
employers won't let them, that automa- 
tion has taken their jobs, that their 
health won't stand it, and so forth? 

The Advisory Council on Social Secu- 
rity has called for an inquiry into this 
aspect of early retirement and the sacri- 
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fices the present law compels. I hope 
the Social Security Administration makes 
the inquiry promptly and makes the in- 
formation readily available, In the face 
of the demonstrably great desire and 
need of Americans to retire before 65, 
I feel that a system which penalizes so 
many persons so severely cannot claim 
to be operating satisfactorily. Changes 
will have to come. 

The following is a press release on this 
subject which I issued: 

TRAGIC SACRIFICES 


WASHINGTON. —Has 65 become too old to 
retire? 

Is the strain of earning a living getting 
to be too great for men reaching their early 
sixties? 

Almost half the men who retired last year 
took cuts in their social security benefits in 
order to quit before they reached 65, Rep- 
resentative JomN D. DINGELL, Democrat, of 
Michigan's 16th District, sald today. 

These cuts went too deep, many fear. 

The average carly retiree gets only $75 in 
benefits for each $103 paid someone in sim- 
ilar circumstances who works until he is 65 
years old. 

The Advisory Council on Social Security 
warns that lower benefits now being accepted 
in many cases won't keep them off welfare 
in future years. 

“These are tragic penalties,” Representative 
DINGELL said. “A basic aim of social secur- 
ity always has been to pay benefits which 
would keep retirees off welfare.” 

To give early retirees a better break the 
council urges Congress to modify the method 
of computing each individual's benefit 
“base.” But this won't help all, the Coun- 
cll warns. 

“I was one of the original advocates of per- 
mitting men to retire at the age of 62,” 
Representative Drwarrr said. “This change 
became law only 4 years ago, in 1961. 

“Acceptance was immediate; 30 percent the 
first year, 47 percent the second year. Of 
the 2,500,000 men who went on social secur- 
ity benefit rolls during the first 3 years of 
this program, more than 1 million retired 
early in spite of the sacrifices the present 
law demands. 

“The prompt change reflects almost unl- 
versal feeling that any man who has worked 
steadily ought to be able to quit at about age 
60 if he wants to. 

“The United States is certainly rich 
enough to afford this. 

“But the sacrifice many are making is 
tragic. The pressures on some men to retire 
must be very great. 

“Some early retirees are being displaced by 
automation, I suppose; some doubtless feel 
they can't meet competition from younger 
men; and I expect some are being forced to 
retire by their employers. I have heard of 
cases in which employer have made up benefit 
losses, but these have been exceptions. 

“Many men retire early to save their 
health. 

“I think the first thing we must do is to 
find out more of the reasons behind early 
retirement, and how great these sacrifices 
really are. Social security benefits for man 
and wife replace 71 percent of a $150 8 
month income, only 52 percent of a $350 8 
month income, and just 31 percent of a $600 
a month income. Is this fair? Or necessary? 

“We need to know how many retirecs are 
getting out vofuntarily, how many feel forced 
to quit, how many of these men actually 
have worked only occasionally in recent 
years. Desire for earlier retirement is too 
great for Congress to ignore. 

“The proportion of women accepting re- 
duced benefits in order to retire early is eyen 
greater than men, 64 percent. Their reasons 
vary. Some are retiring from jobs, some ac- 
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cepting dependents’ allowances, some are 
widows, etc. Nearly all men retiring on re- 
duced benefits are former workers.” 


Increased Interest 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. EDWARD J. DERWINSKI 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, February 1, 1965 


Mr. DERWINSKI. Mr. Speaker, we all 
realize that the effectiveness of our Gov- 
ernment depends in large measure on a 
healthy political atmosphere. We fur- 
ther recognize that a healthy political 
atmosphere is based on consistent inter- 
est from the public. I am pleased to 
insert in the Recorp an editorial which 
appeared in the January 21 edition of 
the Advertiser, published in Dolton, IN., 
emphasizing an increase in interest in 
local, State, and National Government 
affairs on behalf of part of the citizens 
of south suburban Cook County. 

The editorial follows: 

INCREASED INTEREST 


Among the many encouraging signs now 
appearing is one sure to arouse interest every- 
where. We are referring to a very marked 
increase in interest in our local, State, and 
National government affairs. 

Here within our local government this in- 
terest is being manifested in increased public 
attendance at broad meetings. In many in- 
stances this interest stems from the issue at 
hand. Residents, anxious to protect their 
Property investments and the neighborhood 
usually appear in force, especially at zoning 
or rezoning hearings. Contrary to the opin- 
ions of many, this is a good sign for Mr. Citi- 
Zen has the right, and the duty to either pro- 
test or approve any measure ed to 
Change the status of the neighborhood where 
he resides. 

We note in latest reports that regular board 
Meetings are being quite well attended. 
Wasn't too long ago three was a crowd at the 
average board meeting. 

The place to discuss the Issues at hand is, 
in our opinion, at these board meetings where 
everyone is given the opportunity to lay his 
Case before the board members. This privi- 
lege is extended at every regular .meeting. 
This enables the citizen to make plain his 
Opinions and this, we believe, is much better 
than discussing the matter over the back 
fence or over the telephone or in small groups 
since it is quite generally accepted that a 
Story may start into circulation but by the 
time it makes the rounds, one might not be 
able to recognize it after the critics add their 
Say-so. 

And the interest in local affairs seems to 
be spilling over into State and National af- 
fairs for conversations with a great many of 
Our friends and acquaintances leads us to- 
Ward the conclusion that Mr. Average Citizen 
has a far greater grasp of issues than one 
Might suspect. 

And it is because many of our folks care- 
fully watch the trend of the times that the 
two-party system in our country works quite 
Well because Mr. Voter can change his vote 
any time he wants to. Nobody can stop him 
trom doing just that. 

That is why, whether they like to admit it 
or not, politicians have wide-open ears for 
&ny change in public opinion. 

And so we urge many more of you to take 
an interest in local board meetings. You 
are sure to learn that governing a village 
isn't the easiest job in the world. 
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Cardinal Wyszynski Assails Nazi 
Trial Cutoff 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. BENJAMIN S. ROSENTHAL 


OF NEW YORE 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, February 1, 1965 


Mr. ROSENTHAL. Mr. Speaker, 
under leave to extend my remarks in the 
Recorp, I would like to include herewith 
an article which appeared in the New 
York Times for January 27, relative to 
Stefan Cardinal Wyszynski of Poland, 
who has voiced his protest against the 
20-year statute of limitations on trials 
of Nazi war criminals. 

This follows the petition which a num- 
ber of Members of Congress, including 
myself, sent a few days ago to the West 
German Legislature, asking that thi’ 
statute of limitations be extended. 

The article follows: 

CARDINAL WYSZYNSKI AssaiLs Nazı TRIAL CUT- 
oy: Ir Is Nor Yer Time To Foraive, Says 
PRIMATE OF POLAND 

(By David Halberstam) 

Warsaw, January 26.—Stefan Cardinal 
Wyszynski, the Roman Catholic Primate of 
Poland, has joined in this country’s protest 
against a 20-year statute of limitations on 
trials of Nazi war criminals. The statute goes 
into force May 8 unless modified. 

The Cardinal has often criticized Poland's 
Communist Government. His action under- 
scored the breadth of feeling in Poland 
against the cutoff date. 

In an address Sunday in the Church of 
St. Jacob, in suburban Ochota, the Cardinal 
said: “The time to forgive and forget is not 
yet ripe. The devil that flourished must be 
torn out by the roots.” 

The cardinal appealed against any mora- 
torlum on the war crimes and said: “We 
know that just punishment cannot be 
meted out in the face of the enormity of the 
crimes, But there is still eternal punish- 


ment.” 
Wyszynski's speech coincided 


Cardinay 
with a mounting wave of protest on the sub- 
ject of the Nazi war crimes, a deeply emo- 
tional issue for many Poles. 

West Germany has given no official indica- 
tion that the 20-year limit on war-crimes 
prosecution might be extended. However, 
on January 18, Morris B. Abram, president of 
the American Jewish Committee, said the 
German Justice Minister, Ewald Bucher, had 
conceded the statute might be extended 
without violating the Constitution. 

In recent days, there has been a series of 
public protests on the German statute of 
limitations, 

A fourth-grade student recently came 
home from school, asked his father for a 
postcard, and announced that the entire 
school was sending protest messages to Bonn. 

About 2,000 students attended a demon- 
stration at the Warsaw Polytechnic. 

The number of Poles killed by the Ger- 
mans during the occupation is widely 
thought to be about 6 million—more than 
half of them Polish Jews. 

The Nazis maintained mass extermination 
centers such as Treblinka and Auschwitz in 
Poland. There are reminders of the Nazi 
presence in almost every Polish city. 

More than 100 plaques mark sites where 
Germans murdered Poles in Warsaw. A 
smali section of a wall that remained after 
the razing of the ghetto still stands. 

The general position of the Poles is that 
the Nazi crimes were so heinous and so far 
beyond the comprehension of man that there 
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is no such thing as a statute of limitations. 

Officials say that their archives contain 
evidence against up to 10,000 unpunished 
war 


A Cut in Farm Income Would Worsen 
the Lot of the Invisible Poor in Rural 
Areas 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. BERT BANDSTRA 


OF IOWA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, February 1, 1965 


Mr, BANDSTRA. Mr. Speaker, much 
attention has been given lately to Presi- 
dent Johnson’s war on poverty. I hope 
that my fellow Members, in considering 
agricultural legislation to aid the Na- 
tion's farmers, will not forget that pov- 
erty is a rural problem, as well as an 
urban one. 

The Welfare Administration of the De- 
partment of Health, Education, and Wel- 
fare, in a study published last September, 
termed the rural low-income families as 
“the invisible poor.“ I recommend this 
report, entitled “Family Income and Re- 
lated Characteristics Among Low-In- 
come Counties and States,” to my fellow 
Members, for it shows clearly the extent 
to which poverty affects rural America. 

The report states: 

Much attention has been given to the 
urban masses of the poor where 70 percent 
of the Nation's population is concentrated 
and where by income measures some 54 per- 
cent of the poor families are located. In the 
nonurban areas with 30 percent of the popu- 
lation, 46 percent of the poor families are 
dispersed over a broad geographic area. Al- 
though heavily concentrated in the South- 
east, signigficant poverty pockets are also 
found in Texas, New Mexico, the Dakotas, 
and Alaska. 


The study goes on to say that in some 


rural counties, where there is a large 


number of low-income families, the in- 
dications point toward a continuation of 
poverty in the future. It further says: 

There is no one program which could be 
devised which would meet the needs of these 
withering county units with their low gross 
population and low income. This is a vast 
country where pressures for attention and 
action are more likely to come from urban 
areas since the factors leading to a concen- 
trated voice for help are present * * * suffi- 
cient numbers for an aggregate appeal; prox- 
imity on the part of the poor to informa- 
tion about the relative differences between 
haves and have nots; proximity to the ma- 
jority population, who have concern as well 
as fear of possible consequences; and oppor- 
tunities for the plight of the poor to become 
visible to civic and political leadership. 
The poor in the nonurbanized county units, 
remote from the mainstream of national in- 
terest, are likely to continue as the invisible 
poor. 


I sincerely hope that the “invisible 
poor” will not, in the eyes of the Con- 
gress, remain the forgotten poor. As the 
report correctly states, “no one program” 
offers the solution to rural poverty. 
That is why it is vital, if the war on pov- 
erty is to have a real meaning for all the 
Nation, that the Congress enact legisla- 
tion this session to insure farmers against 
a loss in income. 
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On the surface, poverty may seem to be 
predominately an urban problem. Doubt- 
less this is because the evils of poverty 
in the cities come to light more dramati- 
cally than in rural areas. But, as the 
Health, Education, and Welfare report 
shows, rural poverty is a very real prob- 
lem. Using 1960 Federal census figures, 
the study makes this highly significant 
analysis: 

Taking an annual income of $3,000 as a di- 
viding line between families in poverty and 
those not in poverty, the chances of being 
poor in 1959 were roughly 12 in 100 among 
urban white families in the North and West 
and 18 in 100 Im the South. For white fam- 
ilies in the rural nonfarm areas, the risk 
of poverty ranged from 16 to 23 in 100 in the 
two northern regions and the West and 
reached 35 in the South. For white families 
living on farms the chances in 100 were from 
28 to 42 m three of the regions and 52 in 
the South. 


In other words, no matter what the 
section of the Nation, the chances of 
poverty were—and, I am sure, still are— 
greater among white farming families 
than among white urban families. More- 
over, the report adds that nonwhite fam- 
ilies living on farms are at the very bot- 
tom” insofar as income distribution is 


concerned. 

I would also like to call attention to the 
results of a poll published in the De- 
cember 5, 1964, issue of Wallaces Farmer. 
It indicates concern among Iowa farmers 
on this subject. It is important to note 
that only 17 percent of those polled 
thought most farmers are getting along 
“fairly well” economically. 

Under leave to extend my remarks, I 
hereby include the article from Wallaces 
Farmer: 


WALLACES FARMER POLL—WHAT FARMERS Say 
Anour INCOME 


Low market prices and rising costs of sup- 
plies and equipment have kept a squeeze on 
farm income in recent years. Opinions vary 
greatly as to just how severe the squeeze is, 

We've heard reports from farmers of stag- 
gering dollar losses—especially in cattle feed- 
ing. On the other hand, USDA reports that 
total net farm income in 1963 was up from 
the year before, and that it has risen slowly 
but steadily since 1960. 

How well are farmers doing? To geta good 
sample of farmer opinions, Wallaces Parmer 
Poll put the following question to Iowa 
farm men in October: 

“We hear conflicting reports as to how well 
farmers are doing financially. How do you 
feel farmers are doing in general? Check 
the statement that comes nearest to your 
opinion.” 

Percent 
1, Most farmers have net incomes too 

low to provide a good living 40 
2. Larger operators doing well. Smaller 

operators having a rough time 43 
3. Most farmers are getting along fairly 

Well 17 


Many of the folks Interviewed agreed with 
the young Poweshiek County farmer who 
pointed out, “I think the well established 
farmers are getting along all right. But it's 
tough on those who are trying to get started.” 

Part-time work is apparently the salvation 
of some farms. “Small farmers are having 
a tough time,” said a Greene County farmer. 
“We couldn’t possibly make it if my wife 
didn’t have a good job in town.” 

Age made some difference in how farmers 
answered the question. Younger farmers 
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thought things looked a bit brighter than 
some older farmers. Of those 21 through 34 
years old, 54 percent thought larger opera- 
tors were doing OK with small farmers get- 
ting hurt the most. Only 26 percent thought 
all farmers had incomes too low. 

This compares with 47 percent of farmers 
50 through 64 years old who thought all 
farmers had incomes too low. 

The larger the operator, the less apt he 
was to be dissatisfied. Of farmers grossing 
less than $5,000, 49 percent said farm income 
is too low. Most of the largest operators, 
those grossing $20,000 or more, thought large 
farmers were doing OK but agreed that 
small operators were having a rough time. 
Only 20 percent of the top income group 
thought farm income was too low. 

Of Farm Bureau members, 35 percent an- 
swered too low”; 48 percent thought larger 
farmers were getting along all right; and 17 
percent thought most farmers were doing 
well. 

NFO members had a gloomier view, how- 
ever. Of the NFO members, 64 percent 
thought low farm income was hurting all 
farmers. Only 4 percent felt that farmers 
were getting along fairly well. 

More Democrats than Republicans thought 
farm income was too low for all farmers, 
though the difference politically was not 
great. Of the comments made by those inter- 
‘viewed, some were bitter, others more 
philosophical. 

“Depends on the farmer. I think most are 
getting along fairly well if they are trying to 
manage,” said a Decatur County owner. 

“A man with land and equipment paid for 
never had it so good,” said a Woodbury 
County farmer. “There soon will be a lot of 
big farmers. The others will be doing some- 
thing else!“ 

“I haven't broken even in a couple of years. 
Farmers have to pay too much for what they 
buy in comparison to payment they receive.” 
Sac County farmer. 

A Palo Alto County farmer blamed costs 
for the squeeze. “Our grain prices are high 
enough, but seed corn, fertilizer, and ma- 
chinery prices are way out of line. A farmer 
has a hard time making ends meet.” 

“You can't maintain a decent standard of 
living today on the average-size family farm 
without extra off-farm work to supplement 
your income. If you operate three or four 
average-size farms, with everything paid for, 
you can make a little money,” said a middle- 
aged Lucas County farmer. 

“All you need to do is look around. Farm 
problems and income speak for themselves, 
Most farms are run by part-time operators. 
Our young men are getting other jobs. You 
Just plain can’t make a living and pay your 
bills on an average size farm any more,” 
Older owner, Lucas County. 

What do farmers think of future prospects? 
Wallaces Farmer poll asked this question: 

“As far as you personally are concerned, do 
you expect your income in the year ahead to 
be higher or lower than during the past 


Younger farmers were more optimistic. 
In the 21 to 34 age group, 30 percent think 
they'll have higher incomes next year; only 
7 percent think their incomes will be lower. 

More older farmers foresee lower incomes, 
however. Nineteen percent of those 35 
through 49; 19 percent of those 50 through 
64; and 14 percent of those 65 or older ex- 
pect lower incomes in the year ahead. 

The higher the gross income, the more 
apt the farmer was to think that next year's 
incomes would be the same or higher. 

Here's the way members of the major farm 
organizations voted: 


[In percent] 
Bureau NFO 
Ü AAA 19 21 
BOND ee EN SES RNA 65 47 
LOT PEAS TAS 15 32 
No opinion....-.-........ == 1 
Typical of the comments: “About the 


same. If I was sure income was going any 
lower, I'd feel like quitting.” 

“I wish I could check ‘higher’ and be- 
lieve it. But to be honest I don't think I 
can do any better than say ‘about the same’,” 
reasoned a middle-aged farmer from 
Poweshiek County. 

“Maybe some farmers are having a rough 
time, but Im doing all right,” said a young 
Humboldt County farmer. “Some of the ones 
buying farms seem to think they should be 
pitied because they're in debt. They'll have 
a farm when they're done. It's Hke working 
for wages and putting some in the bank.” 

“My income has to go higher. My ex- 
penses are getting higher every year, so I 
haye to make money to stay in business,” 
said a farmer from Lucas County. 

“I hope the Income is higher. I have an- 
other mouth to feed and it's hard enough to 
keep groceries on the table.” Young father 
of five children, Allamakee County. 

"I guess I'm an optimist,” sald a young 
Tama County farmer. “I think prices will 
be higher so my income should be higher. 
too.” 

Here's the picture given by USDA in Its 
latest income estimates. In 1963, Iowa farm- 
ers had a total net farm ineome of $5,052 
per farm. U.S. average was $3,643 per farm. 
Total net farm income includes the value 
of changes in Inventories. 

estimates for 1964 indicate 
that net income realized by farmers will ayer- 
age about the same or slightly higher than 
1963. 

USDA economists don't foresee much 
change in 1965. They expect realized net 
farm income to average about the same as 
1963-64 or very slightly higher. Cash re- 
ceipts from fram marketings of livestock and 
livestock products will probably be higher in 
1965. And Government payments to farmers 
will likely raise, though not as much as 
they increased from 1963 to 1964. These in- 
creases are expected to be equalized by a con- 
tinued increase in production and operating 
expenses, 


Award to Western College for Women 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. RODNEY M. LOVE 


oF OHIO d 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, February 1, 1965 


Mr. LOVE. Mr. Speaker, last week the 
Institute of International Education 
staged a most impressive event in which 
a citation was awarded to the Western 
College for Women, Oxford, Ohio. This 
institution was one of the first to become 
aware of the broad benefits to be derived 
from international cooperation in the 
field of education and it is indeed fitting 
that it be recognized for its significant 
contribution toward this program. 
further tribute to the college, and in the 
desire to call this award to the attention 
of my colleagues, I include the following 
in the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD. 

The citation follows: 
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INSTITUTE oF INTERNATIONAL EDUCATION AND 
THE READER'S DIGEST FOUNDATION CITATION 
TO AN EDUCATIONAL INSTITUTION FOR Drs- 
TINGUISHED SERVICE IN INTERNATIONAL ED- 
UCATION 


To the Western College for Women, a pio- 
neer among liberal arts institutions in the 
development of international education pro- 
grams, the Institute of International Educa- 
tion and the Reader’s Digest Foundation pre- 
Sent their award for distinguished service. 

Conscious of its responsibility to educate 
its students to live in an ever more inter- 
dependent world, the Western College for 
Women undertook a decade ago to transform 
itself into a center of international educa- 
tion. It has revised its curriculum to present 
an interculturally oriented program of higher 
Studies. It has internationalized its faculty, 


until nearly half are nationals of other lands,- 


and the majority have lived and studied in 
every major area of the world. 

Western College for Women has encour- 
aged its students to study abroad, In recent 
years as many as 10 percent of the student 
body have taken summer study tours to non- 
Western areas under the direction of quali- 
fied faculty members. It has sought to en- 
Toll well-qualified foreign students through a 
Program of increased scholarships and as- 
Sistantships and by cooperating with educa- 
tional ex agencies. More than 10 
Percent of the student body now comes from 
foreign lands. 

Today the world perspective has been in- 
tegrated into all aspects of campus life, aca- 
demic and extra curricular, at Western Col- 
lege for Women in a program which is unique 
not only in purpose and concept but also 
in that it has been developed out of the col- 
lege’s own modest resources. 

The ITE and the Reader's Digest Founda- 
tion are proud to give this recognition to the 
Western College for Women for the original- 
ity and quality of its international educa- 
tional program, 

The award was accepted by Dr. Herrick B. 
Young, president of the college. 


Death of Dr. Virgil M. Hancher, Former 
President of the University of Iowa 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. BERT BANDSTRA 


OF Iowa 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, February 1, 1965 


Mr. BANDSTRA. Mr. Speaker, it was 
With deep regret that I read this morning 
in the Washington Post of the death of 
Dr. Virgil M. Hancher, who was for 24 
years president of the University of Iowa 
at Iowa City. Dr. Hancher was widely 
known as an educator, and he con- 
tributed much to the State of Iowa dur- 
ing the time he served as president of the 
University of Iowa. In addition to his 

ng and successful career as an educa- 
tor, he served his country well several 
years ago as an alternate delegate to the 
United Nations. 

His death yesterday in New Delhi, 

dia, where he was acting as an educa- 
tional consultant for the Ford Founda- 
tion, comes as a shock to me, as I am sure 
it does to the many persons who are 
familiar with Dr. Hancher's contributions 
to higher education in Iowa and through- 
Out the rest of the Nation. 

I would like to extend my sincere con- 
dolences to Dr. Hancher’s daughter and 
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son-in-law, Dr. and Mrs. Richard Hock- 
muth of Marshalltown, Iowa. I am sure 
those who have known and worked with 
Dr. Hancher join with me in expressing 
sympathy and regret upon his death. 


A Very Great Man Has Gone to His 
Reward 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 


HON. WILLIAM H. NATCHER 


OF KENTUCKY 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, February 1, 1965 


Mr. NATCHER. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the Rec- 
orp, I include herewith an editorial en- 
titled “A Very Great Man Has Gone to 
His Reward,” which appeared in the 
January 25, 1965, issue of the Madison- 
ville Messenger, of Madisonville, Ky. 

The editorial is as follows: 

A Very Great Man Has Gone ro His REWARD 


The stout, courageous heart of Winston 
Churchill has pumped its last and you can 
almost see this great man striding up a sun- 
lit avenue to immortality, waving the famous 
V-for-victory sign to admiring millions. 

Seldom is the printed word inadequate to 
any momentous occasion—solemn or joyful. 
But only the eloquence and the stirring voice 
of Winnie himself could adequately portray 
the emotions of the free world today—the 
sadness that he is no longer with us, the 
pride and thanksgiving that he was, indeed, 
very much with us in one of the world's most 
perilous hours. 

Every American must mourn the passing 
of the only honorary American citizen, this 
saucy, tenacious bulldog who singlehandedly 
turned Britain’s despair first into despera- 
tion and then into do-or-die spirit when the 
little isles stood alone against the mighty 
German war machine. 

Who can doubt that it was Prime Minister 
Churchill, scowling across the narrow Eng- 
lish Channel at a mad Hitler, who turned 
the tide back toward freedom when it seemed 
that all the lights were going off all over the 
world? 

Here was, precisely and beyond any doubt, 
the human embodiment of John Bull—as 
never perhaps there has been a living Uncle 
Sam. Here was an alternately smiling and 
glowering counténance and a magnificent 
voice which lifted the British Isles out of a 
pit of certain disaster. 

To paraphrase his own words: “never in 
the field of human conflict have so many 
owed so much to one man.” For it was he 
who inspired the British people to superhu- 
man efforts in the darkest days of World War 
Il—such miracles as the evacuation of Dun- 
kirk, the Royal Air Force victories in the sky 
against 7-to-1 odds and the resolution and 
courage of the British populace in the face 
of constant bombings. 

When France fell, and the Battle of 
Britain was about to begin, Churchill 
uttered these prophetic words to his people— 
and to the world: 

“The Battle of France is over, the Battle 
of Britain is about to begin. Upon this bat- 
tle depends the survival of Christian civil- 
ization. Upon it depends our own British 
life and the long continuity of our empire. 

“The whole fury and might of the enemy 
must very soon be turned on us. Hitler 
knows that he will have to break us in these 
islands or lose the war. If we can stand up 
to him, all Europe may be free and the life 
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of the world may move forward into broad, 
sunlit uplands. 

“But if we fail, then the whole world— 
including the United States, including all 
that we have known and cared for—will sink 
into the abyss of a new Dark Age. Let us 
therefore brace ourselyes to our duty, so 
bear ourselves that—if the British Empire 
and its Commonwealth live for a thousand 
years—men will still say: “This was their 
finest hour“ 

And, truly, it was their finest hour. 
Christian civilization marveled—and took 
new heart—at the indomitable courage of 
the British people. 

Here, indeed, was the turning point for 
the powerful German war machine. And 
none understood it better than “Corporal 
Hitler“ —as Churchill contemptuously called 
the Nazi dictator. For in the latter period 
of the war, Hitler literally frothed at the 
mouth at the mere mention of Sir Winston's 
name, or the sight of his picture. Adolph was 
sure that, except for Winston Churchill, the 
German hordes would have ridden rough- 
shod across all Europe and even the world. 

“Blood, tears, toil, and sweat” were all that 
Churchill promised the British people in 
their dark days. “We shall fight in the fields, 
in the streets, and from the rooftops—and 
we shall never surrender.” 

But he made their victories more joyful, 
too, with words like those uttered at the close 
of the fateful year 1941, recalling that sur- 
rendering French generals had predicted that 
“in 3 weeks England will have her neck 


- wrung like a chicken.” Said Winnie: 


Some chicken. Some neck. These are 
words that will ring forever in the history 
of human greatness and valor. 

Here was a man. A cigar-smoking, hard 
drinking calvary officer, polo player, scholar, 
journalist, foreign correspondent, author, 
artist, bricklayer, hunter, isherman—a man 
who held virtually every important position 
in the British Government, truly the first 
statesman of the world. Here, too, was an 
embodied testimony to the jungle life of 
politics. For in his hour of victory the peo- 
ple turned him out, not for his own failings 
but for partisan political reasons. 

Here was a man who lived a full life and 
savored it all, who achieved far more than 
his allotted three score and ten. It has 
often been said that man's highest ambition 
should be to leave the word a little better 
than he found it. If ever a man exceeded 
this ambition, certainly Winston Churchill 
went far beyond such high calling. 


encourage free men so long as there is life 
on our planet. 

We like to believe that there is a Valhalla 
to which great men—they of uncommon 
valor and purpose—go when they shuffle 
off the mortal coil. In this belief, there is 
no doubt that all that is immortal of Winston 
Leonard Spencer Churchill dwells now in 
such a place, in a seat of highest honor. 

Grieve not for this great man. Only thank 
God that such men appear at the times when 
they are most needed. May it ever be so. 


Public Pays for Power Lobby 
Propaganda 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JOE L. EVINS 


OF TENNESSEE 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, February 1, 1965 
Mr. EVINS of Tennessee. Mr. Speaker, 


the distinguished Senator from Alaska, 
the Honorable Ernest GRUENING, while 
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editor of the Portland (Maine) Evening 
Press, in 1931, wrote an excellent book 
entitled The Public Pays,” which ex- 
poses certain unwholesome practices of 
the Power Trust. This excellent and 
thoroughly documented book has now 
been republished, and I know that all 
who are interested in the subject of Pub- 
lic Power versus Private Power will wel- 
come the fact that Senator GruENING’s 
work is again available. His work rep- 
resents a public service of the first mag- 
nitude. 

A recent review of Senator GRUENING’S 
book answers the question as to why a 
book published in 1931 should be re- 
printed now. The review points out that 
the lessons the public should have learned 
in 1931, respecting the techniques em- 
ployed by the private power monopolists, 
are worth repeating today in the public 
interest. 

I ask unanimous consent, Mr. Speaker, 
that this review of Senator GRUENING'S 
book be reprinted in the Appendix of the 
RECO 


RD. 

The report follows: 

Pune Pays FOR Power LOBBY PROPAGANDA 
(By Prof. Horace M. Gray, University of 
Illinois) 

(“The Public Pays” (new edition, 1964), by 
ERNEST GRUENING. The Vanguard Press, Inc., 
New York, $2.25.) 

Why should a book published in 1931, and 
based on facts then contemporary, be repub- 
lished in 1964 with no change other than a 
new introduction? Is this not an exercise 
in futility and irrelevancy—a nostalgic fash- 
back that serves no useful present purpose? 
The retort proper is that those who learn 
nothing from history are doomed to repeat it, 

During the decade 1920-30 the Power 
Trust after the fashion of privileged monop- 
olies, defied the society that nourished it and 
mounted an arrogant assault against the 
public interest. This involved the hijacking 
of investors, exploitation of consumers, 
bralnwashing the public by massive propa- 
ganda, subverting the organs of public opin- 
ion, attacks on public institutions, and 
wholesale political corruption. This chal- 
lenge attracted national attention and in 
1928 Congress authorized the Federal Trade 
Commission to investigate—a venture that 
required 6 years of intensive labor and pro- 
duced over 70 volumes of documentary evi- 

In 1931, while this investigation was still 
underway, Mr. ERNEST GRUENING, then editor 
of the Portland (Maine) Evening Press, not- 
ing that the startling disclosures of the Fed- 
eral Trade Commission were not being ade- 
quately reported by the national press, pub- 
lished a summary of the findings to that 
date under the title “The Public Pays.” This 
well-written, thoroughly documented book 
became something of an American classic, 
The author not only portrayed the enormity 
of the offenses against public decency but 
demonstrated that the people were being 
forced to pay for their own exploitation and 
deception at the hands of the Power Trust. 
It was his conclusion that unless these mal- 
practices could be stopped by effective regu- 
lation the only alternative was public 
ownership. 

His warning, however, went largely un- 
heeded; too few people were listening; noth- 
ing fundamental was done to eradicate these 
abuses. To be sure, the New Deal legislation 
of the early 1930's effected some minor re- 
forms and imposed some mild restraints, 
particularly in the financial sector, but these 
laws failed to breach the main citadels of 
corporate power. The monopolists still held 
the field and dominated the industry; they 
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retained their special privileges—the real 
source of their power; they remained free 
to use their economic power for political and 
social ends—to corrupt both Government 
and public opinion; they were free to com- 
mit aggressions against public and coopera- 
tive suppliers; regulation still guaranteed 
them the sinews of war in the form of ex- 
cessive monopoly profits, and still permitted 
them to shift the costs of their depredations 
onto defenseless consumers, As if this were 
not enough, Congress later subsidized them 
at the expense of taxpayers by accelerated 
amortization, rapid depreciation, and invest- 
ment tax credits. 

History was now free to repeat itself. 
After a brief interlude of quiescence and re- 
grouping the Power Trust mounted a second 
massive propaganda assault on the public 
mind. As Mr. GRUENING (now Senator from 
Alaska) points out in his new introduction, 
they are using the same techniques and the 
same falsehoods they used in the roaring 
twenties, Their objectives are also the 
same—to conceal their exploitations, to 
maintain their privileges, to destroy public 
and cooperative institutions, to frustrate 
public regulation and to prevent any reform 
legislation. Again, as of old, they are shift- 
ing the costs of this propaganda campaign 
to the ratepayers. Like the Bourbons they 
have learned nothing and forgotten nothing. 

Must the same be said of the American 
people? Mr. GRUENING told them in 1931 
what was afoot, but they neglected to fol- 
low his wise counsel. Now, in 1964, he tells 
them again, refreshing their memory of the 
first assault and pointing out that the sec- 
ond, now in full cry, is a repetition of the 
first. The alternatives are still the same: 
effective regulation, which will prohibit priv- 
Ueged monopolists from in propa- 
ganda and political activities, or public 
ownership. The unfinished business of 
1931—the problem we muffed and failed to 
solve—is still unfinished business in 1964. 
Will the American people heed Mr. GRUEN- 
tNa's second warning and take appropriate 
action to exorcise this malignant influence 
from the body politic? 


Newspapers Waking Up on Budget 
Operations 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. ELFORD A. CEDERBERG 


OF MICHIGAN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, February 1, 1965 


Mr. CEDERBERG. Mr. Speaker, some 
convenient confusion exists about ad- 
ministrative budgets and cash budgets 
with respect to the cost of operating the 
Federal Government. 

Columnist David Lawrence points out 
that a public awakening has started and 
that this is reflected in editorials from 
three leadings newspapers. His article 
follows: 

SINGLE CHART TELLS Bouncer STORY 
(By David Lawrence) 

How to keep the budget under $100 billion 
without really trying—this is the talk of 
the town here. 

Out of the 512 printed pages containing 
President Johnson's budget and supplemen- 
tary tables and figures, there is one chart 
that tells the whole story in graphic form. 
It reveals how any President can keep the 
budget under $100 billion. 

There are two white bands across the 
chart. One says that the new authorizations 
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the President has asked Congress to give him 
amount to $106.4 billion. The other shows 
unspent authorizations enacted in prior 
years as totaling $96.7 billion. 

By simply dipping into these two big funds 
and using some funds from each in a given 
year, a President can come up with $100 
billion of expenditures or some other arbi- 
trary figure in his estimated budget for the 
following year and still remain at a level of 
imaginary frugality. 

The same chart reveals that out of the 
$106.4 billion of new authority asked by the 
President, only $72 billion will be spent in 
fiscal year 1966, which begins on July 1. 

Out of the unspent authorization of $96.7 
billion in prior years, the chart discloses 
that the President announced he will use 
only $27.6 billion in 1966. 

By adding this $27.6 billion and the $72 
billion, a budget of a little less than $100 bil- 
lion is thus presented for the fiscal year 
1966. 

Where does this leave the two unexpended 
yet still authorized totals? Out of the new 
authority recommended for fiscal year 1966, 
the Treasury would have left $34.4 billion, 
and out of the unspent authorization of pre- 
vious years, it would have $67.2 billion. This 
means that next January the President can 
again dip into unexpended but authorized 
funds totaling $101.6 billion as a reservoir 
available to make another budget below $100 
billion. 

This is the main reason why it is mis- 
leading for so much emphasis to be placed 
on the fact that the administrative budget 
for fiscal year 1966 will be less than $100 bil- 
lion. It is to this that most prominence has 
been given, though there is beginning to be 
an awakening of public opinion on the sub- 
ject, as shown in editorials from three lead- 
ing newspapers that supported Johnson in 
the last election. 

The New York Herald Tribune, for example, 
says: Mr. Johnson's publicized preoccupa, 
tion with keeping the administrative budget 
under $100 billion should not be permitted 
to obscure the fact that his budget, for fiscal 
1966, at $99.7 billion, is the highest in the 
Nation's history. Nor should emphasis on 
the administrative budget obscure the pay- 
ments that will be made Into and from the 
assorted trust funds—and which will bring 
total Federal spending for fiscal 1966 to $127.4 
billion.” 

The New York Times says: The cash budg- 
et, which consolidates the activities of the 
Government's trust funds, estimates total 
payments for fiscal 1966 at over $127 billion 
and receipts at $123 billion. By focusing at- 
tention on the $99.7 billion spending figure 
in the administrative budget, the President 
is not merely giving less than a full picture 
of the Government's role. He also is limiting 
the éffort to forge the budget into a truly 
flexible instrument for influencing the econ- 

y." 

The Washington Post says: “Unfortunately 
most of the attention will be captured by 
the administrative budget, a bookkeeping 
concept that dates back to 1921. * Its 
principal shortcoming is that it excludes 
entirely the operations of the growing 
funds, the most important of which are 
those established for the operation of thé 
social security system. * * * 

“Much confusion can be eliminated bY 
scrapping the administrative budget. The 
consolidated cash budget is a far more Use- 
ful tool for purposes of both administrative 
control and economic analysis." 

Careful examination of the 512-page book 
on the budget issued by the Treasury shows 
that the word “increase” in oulays appears 
more than 300 times, 

The Republican Party, which theoretical 
is the opposition party, has never made 3 
concerted attack on the unsound financing 
systems used by the Government as well 85 
the administration’s methods of 
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deficits. Vice President HUBERT HUMPHREY, 
for example, in a speech this week in Ari- 
Zona at a national conference on poverty, 
Scoffed at the critics of “deficit spending,” 
and declared: “We should pay more attention 
to the deficits in education, poverty, discrimi- 
nation, and health rather than deficits in 
dollars,” 

But the difficulty foreseen by some of the 
Critics is that if public confidence in the 
financial operations of the Government is 
weakened, all the dollars in the budgets of 
Tuture years might not be adequate to meet 
the rising costs and inflated prices of sery- 
ices needed for the effective functioning of 
the programs designed to promote educa- 
tion and health and to reduce poverty. 


Watershed Program 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. E. C. GATHINGS 


OF ARKANSAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, February 1, 1965 


Mr. GATHINGS. Mr. Speaker, the 
Watershed Protection and Flood Preven- 
tion Act, Public Law 566 of the 83d Con- 
Egress, which authorizes the Department 
of Agriculture to give technical and fi- 
nancial assistance to organized groups 
of farmers. living in small watersheds 
where floods and soil erosion are causing 
Serious damage, has been the key program 
for protecting our growers against 
disaster and in assuring future genera- 
tions that the land will continue to serve 
the needs of our growing population. 

One such project, authorized under 
this law, is the Bib Creek watershed 
Project, planned and now under con- 
Struction to protect some 150,000 acres 
in Greene and Craighead Counties, Ark. 
The Congress, creator of this watershed 
program, will be interested in a recent 
article appearing in the Paragould, 
Ark., Daily Press relating to the prog- 
ress of the project as well as an editorial 
carried in the Jonesboro, Ark., Sun of 
December 22. 

Soil and water conservation work is 
Vital to the economy of our Nation and to 
the future of our people. Local groups 
of citizens, cooperating with Federal 
technicians authorized under Public Law 
566, are getting the job done that must 

done. These news articles indicate 
the value local citizens place on this im- 
Portant program: 
[From the Paragould (Ark.) Dally Press] 
FIRST WATERSHED LAKE COMPLETED 

The first of 22 planned lakes and impound- 
Ments connected with the Big Creek water- 
shed project has been completed and is now 


g- 

Pete Burns, soil scientist with the local 
Soll Conservation Service here, said today 
the 70-acre completed lake known as site 
16, ts located on the Greene-Craighead 
County line on property owned by Hilry 
Wood, Nolan Davis, John Little, and H. F. 
Miller. 

Purpose of the retaining lakes and im- 
Poundments is to retard and reduce or stop 
the flooding of farmland in Craighead Coun- 
ty and points south. 

Farmers living in the flood control area 
have taxed themselves to finance the cost of 
Tight-of-way and easement purchases. The 
Pederal Government is providing the money 
to construct the water retaining structures. 
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Four more lake areas are under construc- 
tion. Burns said two are “basically com- 
pleted” and the other two will be completed 
when the weather gets better. 

Burns reported that plans have been made 
to solicit bids for the construction of site 
15, a 73- to 256-acre lake to be built just west 
of site 16, in the ‘spring. The lake site is 
on the Noah Carter farm. Burns said the 
basic lake will be 73 acres, but during flood 
stages will spread out over 255 acres. The 
entire project is scheduled for completion by 
1970. 

Lakes built in Greene County will be of 
little benefit to residents except for possible 
irrigation and recreation purposes. Farmers 
who own the land on which the lakes are 
situated, can control the private use of the 
lake. Farmers sold flood rights, but retained 
property rights. 

Workers involved in the construction of 
the flood control project have already planted 
100,000 pine seedlings to help eliminate an 
erosion problem. Plans call for the planting 
of 500,000 seedlings in the future. The seed- 
lings should mature enough in the next 7 or 
8 years to reduce the amount of erosion, 
according to Burns. 

[From the Jonesboro (Ark.) Sun] 
PRESERVING OUR HERITAGE 

A big step in preserving the heritage of 
fertile farmland that we in northeast Arkan- 
sas enjoy for future generations is being 
made with the development of the Big Creek 
watershed in Craighead and Greene Counties. 

When completed there will be 22 lakes, 
numerous soil conservation projects, and 
considerable reforestation along Crowley 
Ridge. 

One of the major worries of conservation- 
ists is the constantly dropping water table 
in this area—a drop that is increased by 
the tremendous surge toward irrigation dur- 
ing recent years. 

Construction of these lakes to catch and 
hold water during the rainy seasons of the 
year will do much to combat that problem. 

Currently plans are being made to plant 
half a million pine trees in the watershed 
area. The first shipment of 50,000 seedlings 
came in from the State forestry commission 
a few days ago. Planting crews, under the 
supervision of Chuck Purvis, district forester, 
will put out these trees during December, 
January, February, and March. 

This is the third year the watershed dis- 
trict has planted trees. In 1963, they planted 
400,000, and last winter 235,500 trees were 
planted. So far 651 acres on 68 different 
farms along Crowley Ridge have been 
planted. Plans call for planting 1.7 million 
trees on about 1,700 acres. 

Within 5 years these loblolly pine trees 
should begin to control the eroded land in 
which they are planted. Studies have shown 
this to be the most economical way to control 
gullies on this type of land. r 

Most of this land is not producing any- 
thing of value at present, and the cost of 
filling washes and establishing grass is al- 
most prohibitive. Yet, these pine trees, if 
protected and managed, will produce a val- 
uable crop and will also prevent further ero- 
sion. 

Without control of the erosion above the 
flood control lakes, the water would be mud- 
dy and silt would soon fill the permanent 
pool, Fishing would be poor and most of 


the recreational benefits of the lakes would 


be lost. 


So, not only will these trees save the soil, 
they will start producing a valuable crop and 
prolong the life of the flood control struc- 
tures being constructed on Big Creek and 
its tributaries. 

And the watershed will conserve valuable 
water and do much to prevent flood damage 
in this area—something that has happened 
regularly when large volumes of water come 
tumbling off the hills of Crowley Ridge after 
a heavy rain. 
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Conservation is necessary, if we are to 
preserve the heritage of fertility that we en- 
joy for future generations, and the Big Creek 
watershed is a step in the right direction. 


Arizona Grower Finds Domestic Labor 
Plentiful 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
oF 


HON. MORRIS K. UDALL 


OF ARIZONA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, February 1, 1965 


Mr. UDALL. Mr. Speaker, many of 
Arizona’s growers, along with growers in 
other States, are sincerely concerned 
about the failure of Congress to extend 
the program under Public Law 78 which 
permitted foreign farmworkers to come 
to this country to harvest our crops, 

In the last Congress I sponsored legis- 
lation to extend this law through 1965. 
However, Congress granted only a 1-year 
extension and the program ended De- 
cember 31, 1964. 

I supported extension of Public Law 
78—the so-called bracero program—be- 
cause I felt that we had not yet reached 
the time when we could do without this 
supplemental foreign labor. 

Because of the position I have taken 
in the past, I feel it is only fair that I 
bring to the attention of my colleagues 
the contrary views of a large and well- 
known Arizona grower, Mr. A. W. Bodine. 
He maintains that there is plenty of 
American farm labor available—that he 
even has to turn workers away from his 
fields, so abundant is the supply. 


Mr. Bodine’s views are set forth in the 
following letter he wrote to me on Jan- 
uary 8, 1965: 

Morris UDALL, 
House of Representatives, 
Washington, D.C. 

Drar Mr. UpaLL: With 

the Public Law 78, which 


be tight spots once in a while but I feel sure 
if all of the growers and shippers of fruits 
and vegetables and all farmers in agriculture 
will make an extended effort to help them- 
selves and others, there will be no need to 
run to Washington to get help on the labor 
program. 

Today there is twice as much fruits and 
vegetables planted in Florida, Texas, Ari- 


the winter harvest in 1965. Not only will it 
be impossible to sell this much lettuce but 
the loss in water alone that will be used to 
grow this excess acreage of lettuce, water 
which comes from the Colorado River, is 
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enough to make a good “Arizonian” pull his 
hair out. 

Monnis, before you yield to all of the yelling 
and shouting over any alleged shortage of 
labor, please get all of the facts from the 
right sources on the labor picture in Arizona 
and even in California. 

Since the bracero program was an- 
nounced to on December 31, 1964, and 
the Mexican national labor has been re- 
turned to Mexico, we are turning people away 
from our fields every day. 

We use about 150 people each day in grow- 
ing and harvesting our crops and I am glad 
we can hire all of these people. These are 
American citizens who need the work and 
at least they pay a tax on theirincomes. This 
is more than the braceros did as they were 
exempt from income tax deduction by law. 
These American citizens are the people that 
will help the economy of Arizona. 

Good luck in the new session of Congress 
and anytime that I can be of any service or 
help to you, please let me know. With kind- 
est x 
Very truly yours, 

A. W. BODINE. 


Frederick L. Deming, New Under Sec- 
retary of the Treasury for Monetary 
Affairs 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. DONALD M. FRASER 


OF MINNESOTA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, January 14, 1965 


Mr. FRASER. Mr. Speaker, on De- 
cember 28, Frederick L. Deming, presi- 
dent of the Federal Reserve Bank of 
Minneapolis, was named Under Secre- 
tary of the Treasury for Monetary 
Affairs by President Johnson. This 
Treasury post is vital in the field of inter- 
national finance. Mr. Deming is well 
qualified to handle it. 

Mr. Deming is not only a close friend, 
but an active participant in civic affairs 
in Minneapolis. 

President Johnson is to be compli- 
mented on an excellent appointment. I 
am inserting in the Recor» the text of an 
article from the Minneapolis Star of De- 
cember 29, 1964, about Mr. Deming. 

The article follows: 

UNDER Secreran¥Y—DemiIne To FL VrraL U.S. 
TREASURY POST 

As Under of the Treasury for 
Monetary Affairs, Frederick L. Deming will 
have one of the most important financial 
posts in the Johnson administration. 

He will be responsible for supervision of 
the Government's domestic borrowings to 
finance the Federal debt and also for deal- 
ings with foreign governments to assure sta- 
bility of the world’s major currencies. 

A research-orlented economist, Deming 
describes himself as a political pragmatist, 
who is neither a “tight money” nor an “easy 
money” man in monetary policy. 

BALANCE 

He has described the objective of monetary 
policy as maintaining a reasonable balance 
between the amount of money and credit and 
the amount of goods and services available. 

Deming, 52, is a native of Des Moines, Iowa, 
who became the youngest president of the 
12-bank Federal Reserve System when he 
succeeded Oliver S. Powell in Minneapolis, 
April 1, 1957. 
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He received his B.A., M.A. and Ph. D. de- 
grees from Washington University in St. 
Louis, Mo, 

He was working on his doctor’s thesis 
when he became interested in economic re- 
search as a career. Shortly thereafter he 
walked into the Federal Reserve Bank of St. 
Louis and asked for a job in research. 

The “temporary” job lasted 16 years and 
led to the position of first vice president. 

CIVIC LEADER 


In Minneapolis he has been active in civic 
affairs, serving on the board of trustees of 
Macalester College and Westminister Presby- 
terian Church. He is president of World Af- 
fairs Center at the University of Minnesota 
and was the first president of United Fund, 
Inc., of Hennepin County. He is vice presi- 
dent of the Upper Midwest Research and De- 
velopment Council and chairman of its re- 
search committee. 

As chairman of the State junior college 
board, he helped develop recommendations to 
the 1965 legislature for establishing tem- 
porary, 2-year junior colleges to open next 
fall in Minneapolis, Circle Pines, and Thief 
River Falls. 

Deming, who is attending a conference of 
the American Economic Association in Chi- 
cago, is personally acquainted with Robert 
V. Roosa, of New York, whom he will succeed 
at the treasury. 

He also knows Roosa’s predecessor, Julian 
B. Baird, former chairman of the board of 
First National Bank of St. Paul. 

Both men, Deming said, have told him how 
tough the job is. 


Churchill: Man of this Century 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


- HON. COMPTON I. WHITE, JR. 


OF IDAHO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, January 4, 1965 


Mr. WHITE of Idaho. Mr. Speaker, 
the day before yesterday, the world paid 
its last respects to one of the mighty 
figures of this century—Sir Winston 
Leonard Spencer Churchill. 

Under leave to extend my remarks, I 
would like to include in today’s RECORD, 
an editorial written by William Johns- 
ton of the Lewiston, Idaho, Morning 
Tribune on January 25, 1965, in tribute 
to this fine English gentleman, honor- 
ary citizen of the United States, and cer- 
tainly man of this century. 

The editorial follows: 


CHURCHILL: Man or THIS CENTURY 


The inexorable tides of time have brought 
a whole new generation to manhood since 
Sir Winston Churchill stood at the summit of 
his powers as the stirring symbol of freedom's 
defiance of tyranny. 

How can a youth born in that fateful time 
of Western civilization’s darkest peril fully 
comprehend that he has witnessed now the 
departure of one of the giants of the earth? 

Yet, even the children of this Church- 
illian era do sense that the feeble, fading 
man, who lingered on to the age of 90 after 
all his deeds were done, was one whose like 
they will never see again. They know he was 
an unrivaled hero of their parents, Their 
history books are largely his biographies. 
Even these youngsters know, vaguely but cer- 
tainly, that Winston Churchill was the dom- 
inant figure of the 20th century. 

He was perhaps the most multifaceted 
genius yet produced on this planet. He was 
a fearless soldier, a superior military strat- 
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egist, a talented war correspondent, a capable 
painter, an excellent biographer, an eminent 
historian, a superb orator, and one of the 
greatest statesmen in the whole, crowded his- 
tory of the globe. 

This century has hurtled many men to the 
heights of greatness—Ghandi, Roosevelt, 
MacArthur, Truman, Kennedy, and many 
more. Yet, the historians of future genera- 
tions may chiefly ponder what other mortal 
besides Albert Einstein, perhaps, can be 
ranked second in the era's annals of great- 
ness, Even now there can be little doubt as 
to whom will be ranked first. 

What were the secrets of this transcendent 
personality? How did such a man evolve to 
lead the Western World, just when he was 
needed most, to deliverance from the ruth- 
less ambition of totalitarian fanatics? 

Fortunately for posterity, the major in- 
gredients of his greatness are posted plainly 
in his stirring words and astonishing deeds. 
He was a remarkably direct man, for all his 
complexities of talents and purposes. He 
seldom doubted that he knew the route his 
countrymen and the world should go. He 
never hesitated to proclaim his conclusions. 
The story of his life is written plain and 
clear, and a most instructive and inspiring 
story it is. 

As a child, he was particularly rebellious. 
“I used to think him the naughtiest little 
boy in the whole world,” one governess re- 
lated. He had no taste for the rigid dis- 
cipline or classical orientation of his early 
school years at Brighton. His boundless 
energy could never be contained. His in- 
stinct for argument constantly exploded into 
conflict with authority. Arithmetic 
Latin baffled and bored him. He survived 
these subjects chiefly by cramming enough 
information by rote into his phenomenal 
memory to carry him precariously throug? 
examinations. But he did begin at Brighton 
and later at Harrow Military School the 
nourishment of one abiding enthusiasm 
which sustained him all his life—and which 
quite possibly saved the Western World from 
Nazi conquest. He later wrote: 

“By being so long in the lowest form I 
gained an immense advantage over thé 
cleverer boys. They all went on learning 
Latin and Greek and splendid things like 
that. But I was taught English. Mr. 
Somervell—a delightful man, to whom my 
debt is great—was charged with the duty 
of teaching the stupidest boys the most 
disregarded thing—namely, to write mere 
English. He knew how to do it. He taught 
it as no one else has ever taught it. AS 
I remained in the third form three times 
as long as anyone else, I had three times as 
much of it. I learnt it thoroughly. Thus. 
I got into my bones the essential structure 
of the ordinary English sentence—which is 
a noble thing. And when in after years 
school fellows who had won prizes and dis- 
tinction for writing such beautiful Latin 
poetry and pithy Greek epigrams had to come 
down again to common English to earn their 
living or make their way, I did not feel at 
any disadvantage. 

“I would make them all learn English; and 
then I would let the clever ones learn Latin 
as an honor, and Greek as a treat. But the 
only thing I would whip them for would be 
for not knowing English. I would whiP 
them hard for that.” 

Churchill left Harrow in 1892. That was 
a very long time ago as measured in the 
struggles and concerns of mankind. The 
passion for English and the love of military 
strategy he nourished there were considered 
quite insufficient for a time as a foundation 
for university training. 

But the whole Western World was to listen. 
anxiously and intently, on June 4, 1940, 
Prance had fallen to the Nazi panzer divi- 
sions, as Churchill demonstrated anew thst 
“the ordinary English sentence—is a noble 
thing”: 
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“Even though large tracts of Europe 
many old and famous States hav 
may fall into the grip 
all the odious apparatus of Nazi 
Shall not flag or fail We shall go on 
the end, we shall fight in France, we 
fight in the seas and oceans, we shall 
With growing confidence and 
Strength in the air, we shall defend our 
island, whatever the cost may be, we shall 
fight on the beaches, we shall fight on the 
landing grounds, we shall fight in the fields 
and in the streets, we shall fight in the hills; 
we shall never surrender, and even if, which 
I do not for a moment believe, this island 
Or à large part of it were subjugated and 
Starving, then our empire beyond the seas, 
armed and guarded by the British fleet, 
Would carry on the struggle until, in God's 
good time, the New World, with all its power 
and might, steps forth to the rescue and the 
liberation of the old.” 

His majestic words, rolling like distant 
thunder, convinced England and perhaps 
America that the British were invincible. 
Even Adolf Hitler seemed convinced, for he 
never struck across the English Channel at a 
Virtually defenseless island. Churchill him- 
Self was not deluded by his oratory. Years 
later he chided Hitler for stupidity in walv- 
ing his best chance to win the war. 

Churchill's unbridled ambition is legen- 
dary, of course. His ego was monumental, 
As a brash young war correspondent, 
Churchill hesitated not a moment to criti- 
Cize in detail the military strategies of sea- 
soned generals commanding British battles 
in Africa. He cheered on troops in battle 
With the observation that “you are making 
excellent copy for my paper.” Yet, he dis- 
tinguished himself for bravery on the battle- 
field, and the annoyance he created always 
Was tinged with respect. One of his early 
Critics observed that Churchill “was born a 
demagog and happens to know it,” and added 
that “at dinner he talks and talks, and you 
can hardly tell when he leaves off quoting 
his one idol, Macaulay, and begins quoting 
his other, Winston Churchill.” 

He never indulged himself in modesty and 
Only tolerated those who “shrank from great- 
ness.” His successor as Prime Minister, 
Clement Attlee, was the butt of some of the 
Most scorching Churchillian wit on this 
Score, “He has much to be modest about,” 
Said Churchill. And again; “He is a sheep 
in sheep's clothing.“ 

Yet, there was sympathy and understand- 
ing in him that somehow transformed his 
ambition and egotism into a personification 
of the aspirations of all the scattered mil- 
lions he led and inspired. The caustic, dog- 
Matic aristocrat he surely was. Yet, he also 
Was “good old Winnie,” the beloved, human, 
intensely personal leader of the least distin- 
guished fighter for freedom. 

Churchill's crowning triumph—the crush- 
ing defeat of Germany and Japan in World 
War Il—was shadowed by two keen disap- 
Pointments. One was that his comrade, con- 
fidante and sometimes competitor in arms, 
President Franklin D. Roosevelt, died shortly 
before the first atomic bomb brought Japan 
to its knees. The other was that Churchill 
himself was voted out of office by his coun- 
trymen after Hitler had been defeated but 
before. the war in the Far East had been 
Won. 

He later described his premonition of the 
British election results of July 1945: 

“On the whole I accepted the view of the 
Party managers, and went to bed in the be- 
lief that the British people would wish me 
to continue my work. My hope was that it 
Would be possible to reconstitute the na- 
tional coalition government in the propor- 
tions of the new House of Commons. Thus 

However, just before dawn I woke 
Suddenly with a sharp stap of almost physi- 
Cal pain. A hitherto subconscious convio- 
tion that we were beaten broke forth and 
dominated my mind. All the pressure of 
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great events, on and against which I had 
mentally so long maintained my flying 
speed, would cease and I should fall. The 
power to shape the future would be denied 
me. The knowledge and experience I had 
gathered, the authority and good will I had 
gained in so many countries would vanish. 
I was discontented at the prospect, and 
turned over at once to sleep again.” 

Churchill was ever discontented with any 
suggestion that he would lose or fan. Yet, 
when disappointment or disaster struck, he 
never whimpered or wavered. His enemies 
might defeat him, but he never doubted that 
he would destroy them in the end. His own 
countrymen might abandon him, but he 
never regarded this as repudiation—just a 
temporary aberration. He had studied 
enough history, forecast enough history and 
made enough history to know beyond any 
deep doubt or posture of humility that his 
own place in history was secure. 

Winston Leonard Spencer Churchill, the 
only honorary citizen of the United States 
and the greatest wartime leader who ever led 
his beloved Britain, is dead. The world can- 
not expect to see his like again. —B.J. 


Corn Price Support in 1965 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. STANLEY L. GREIGG 


OF IOWA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, February I, 1965 


Mr. GREIGG. Mr. Speaker, in analyz- 
ing the issue of agriculture as it faces us 
in 1965, I believe that an editorial which 
appeared in the Des Moines Register of 
December 28, 1964, presents an excellent 
viewpoint, and I recommend it to my 
colleagues: 

Corn Price Support tn 1965 

Charles Bailey, of the Register’s Washing- 
ton bureau, reported in an exclusive story 
the other day that the corn price support 
level would not be lowered in 1965, as had 
been predicted. Batley reported that Agri- 
culture Secretary Freeman had won out in 
a debate with the Budget Bureau over cut- 
ting the price support loan on corn. 

Governor Hughes of Iowa backed Secretary 
Freeman in his argument for maintaining the 
corn price support level. The Farmers Un- 
ion also rallied political pressure on Presi- 
dent Johnson to prevent the price cut. Mr. 
Johnson has been searching every corner of 
the Federal budget for places to reduce ex- 
penses, and one place being strongly consid- 
ered was the price support for corn. 

If corn loans were lowered by 10 cents a 
bushel or about 10 percent, as Federal Budget 
Director Kermit Gordon proposed, assum- 
ing no other changes in Federal farm pro- 
grams, this would mean a severe reduction 
in Iowa farm income in the next several 
years. 

Gordon figures that the 10-cent cut in 
the corn loan would save $200 million in 
the Federal budget. However, this saving 
would result in a loss of farm income sey- 
eral times that large for producers of feed 
grains and of livestock. 

A 10-cent reduction in corn price support 
would result in less participation of farmers 
in the feed grain program, thus enlarging 
corm acreage planted and total production. 
This effect could be offset by an increase 
in the acreage diversion payments to encour- 
age larger participation, but since the motive 
for the cut in the corn loan was to save 
Government costs, probably this would not 
be done. 


in net income would be much 
larger, since production costs would con- 


There are better places to cut the budget 
than in the feed grain program if the Presi- 
dent Is serious about fighting poverty. The 
returns per dollar spent on the feed grain 
program in maintaining farm income are 
very high indeed—about $1.86 of farm in- 
come per $1 of Federal cost, according to 
a study made by the Library of Congress 
Legislative Reference Service. 


Wool Act Extersion Introduced 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CATHERINE MAY 


OF WASHINGTON 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, February 1, 1965 


Mrs. MAY. Mr. Speaker, I have to- 
day introduced a bill calling for perma- 
nent extension of the National Wool Act 
of 1954. The National Wool Growers As- 
sociation, at its 100th anniversary con- 
vention, held in Phoenix last month, 
adopted the following resolution: 

The National Wool Act throughout its 
existence has been a program that has proven 
a step toward establishing our industry on 
a sound basis. It provides additional income 
for growers and at the same time leaves wool 
in a position to compete freely In the open 
market. We urge early extension of the act 
by the Congress. In view of the long-term 
requirements of sheep and wool production, 
such extension should be for as long a period 
as feasible but in no event for less than 5 
years. 


The National Wool Act is unusual 
in that since its inception it has worked 
to the satisfaction of the entire wool in- 
dustry, from producer through manu- 
facturer. All major organizations in the 
industry have supported its extension 
each time it has been up for renewal. 

The wool producers would now, after 
10 years of experience with the act, like 
to have it made permanent. In any 
event, they feel that they are entitled 
to an extension of sufficient duration to 
encourage producers to expand their 
flocks. The average life of a breeding 
ewe is 7 years and an extension for at 
least that period of time would provide 
producers with the economic stability 
necessary to persuade them that in- 


1965 


creased investment in their operations is 
a prudent business move. 

My bill calls for a permanent exten- 
sion. Recognizing that the Congress can 
modify any statute at any time, I share 
the feeling of the wool growers that a 
permanent law would be of most benefit 
to them. If this is not possible of at- 
tainment, I feel strongly that an exten- 
sion. of 7 or at least 5 years would pro- 
vide the sheep industry with the mini- 
mum necessary stability. 

I therefore am happy to sponsor 
this measure in behalf of one of our im- 
portant agricultural industries, and I am 
hopeful the Committee on Agriculture 
will give this measure early and favor- 
able consideration. 


State Department Cooperates in Collec- 
tion of Evidence on Nazi Murders 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. ABRAHAM J. MULTER 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, February 1, 1965 


Mr. MULTER. Mr. Speaker, I com- 
mend to the attention of our colleagues 
the following press release the Depart- 
ment of State issued on January 11, 1965, 
containing the text of a note delivered 
to the German Ambassador on Janu- 
ary 8, 1965. 

The note offers the cooperation of the 
U.S. Government in the collection of evi- 
dence to assist in the bringing to justice 
of Nazi mass murders: 

Text or Nore SENT BY THE DEPARTMENT OF 
STATE TO THE EMBASSY OF THE FEDERAL RE- 
PUBLIC OF GERMANY CONCERNING COLLEC- 
TION OF EVIDENCE ON NAZI MURDERS 


On January 8, 1965 the Department of 
State transmitted the following note to the 
Embassy of the Federal Republic of Germany 
in response to the Embassy's request, as 
part of a worldwire appeal, for assistance in 
collecting evidence concerning murders, per- 
petrated during the Hitler regime which are 
not yet known to the Government of the 
Federal Republic: 

The Department of State acknowledges the 
receipt of the note from the Embassy of 
the Federal Republic of Germany dated De- 
cember 22, 1964, requesting, as part of a 
worldwide appeal, the assistance of the 
Government of the United States in collect- 
ing evidence concerning Nazi murders not 
yet known in the Federal Republic of Ger- 
many. 

The two principal repositories of German 
documents which might be of value to the 
Federal Republic are the Berlin Document 
Center and the National Archives and Rec- 
ords Service of Alexandria, Va. The Archives 
of the Library of Congress also contain some 
German documents. 

The Federal Republic has of course for a 
number of years frequently consulted the 
Berlin Document Center, and the Center 
continues to give all possible assistance to 
appropriate German authorities. German 
investigators have also in the past searched 
the documents at the Library of Congress 
and may, if they wish, again investigate 
these files. 

The Government of the United States has 
returned to the Government of the Federal 
Republic of Germany over 80 percent of the 
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German documents originally stored in the 
National Archives at Alexandria. In 1960, 
Officials designated by the German Federal 
Government searched these Archives for ma- 
terial which could be of use in the prosecu- 
tion of Nazi war criminals. In order to be 
certain, however, that no useful document 
which might still be in the Archives has been 
overlooked, the Government of the United 
States invites the Government of the Federal 
Republic of Germany again to search the 
German documents still remaining in the 
National Archives at Alexandria. Upon 
notification by the German Government of 
its desire to send competent and qualified 
authorities to visit the Archives, the Depart- 
ment of State will be pleased to make appro- 
priate arrangements with the National 
Archives. 

The Government of the Federal Republic 
of Germany is aware that the Government 
of the United States of America has long had 
a deep interest in the efforts of the Federal 
Republic to find, prosecute, and convict 
Nazi criminals not yet brought to justice, 
The Federal Republic is also undoubtedly 
aware of the concern of many American 
citizens that the scheduled expiration in 
May 1965 of the 20-year period under the 
German statute of limitations for murder 
might permit presently unknown Nazi crim- 
inals to escape prosecution. In light of these 
considerations, the Government of the Fed- 
eral Republic of Germany is assured that the 
Government of the United States of America 
will continue to assist the Federal Republic 
in every appropriate way in its search for 
evidence of Nazi crimes and criminals, 

DEPARTMENT OF STATE. 

WASHINGTON. 


Proclamation From the City of Hialeah, 
Fla. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CLAUDE PEPPER 


OF FLORIDA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, February 1, 1965 


Mr. PEPPER. Mr. Speaker, under the 
leave to extend my remarks in the Rec- 
orp, I include the following, proclama- 
tion from the city of Hialeah, Fla. pro- 
claiming February 7 to February 13, as 
the 40th Anniversary Week for the city 
of Hialeah, Dade County, Fla.: 
PROCLAMATION OY THE Orry OF HIALEAH, FLA. 


Whereas the city of Hialeah was founded 
in 1925 and has grown to be the seventh 
largest city in the State of Florida, and the 
second largest city in Dade County, Fla.; and 

Whereas 40 years have passed since the 
city was duly chartered by an official act of 
the State Legislature of Florida; and 

Whereas the amazing growth of this city 
as an industrial center and residential com- 
munity has been among the most rapid in 
the entire Nation; and 

Whereas the leaders of this community 
and each and every citizen can be justifiably 
proud of the city’s development and prog- 
ress: Now, theréfore, 

I, Henry A. Milander, by virtue of the au- 
thority vested in me as mayor of the city of 
Hialeah, do set aside the period, February 7 
through February 13, 1965, for an official 
“40th Anniversary Celebration” in the city 
of Hialeah, and in observance thereof I urge 
the residents of this city to take part in this 
celebration. 


HENRY A. MILANDER, 
Mayor. 
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Sir Winston Churchill 
SPEECH 


or 


HON. W. J. BRYAN DORN 


OF SOUTH CAROLINA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, January 25, 1965 


Mr. DORN. Mr. Speaker, one of the 
highlights of my service in the Congress 
was a visit with Sir Winston Churchill 
at 10 Downing Street in London in the 
fall of 1951. Mr. Churchill was again 
Prime Minister following Prime Minister 
Attlee and his labor government, I was 
with a group of my colleagues headed by + 
the distinguished gentleman from North 
Carolina [Mr. Bonner]. 

As our congressional group was leav- 
ing Mr. Churchill's office, the Prime Min- 
ister called me back to inquire of his 
good friend, Jimmy Byrnes. The Prime 
Minister was very familiar with the his- 
tory of our country and he knew of my 
States rights philosophy and devotion to 
the private enterprise system. Mr. 
Churchill with tears in his eyes said that 
England could no longer lead the free 
world and this responsibility now be- 
longed to the United States. He said that 
England could become a second-rate 
power due largely to one party in Eng- 
land being wholly conservative and the 
other extremely liberal. Mr. Ch 
said that after 6 years of the labor gov- 
ernment under Mr. Attlee, he could do 
nothing to undo socialistic measures 
which had been instituted by the labor 
government. Churchill said it was im- 
possible to induce businessmen to return 
and take over certain utilities that had 
been nationalized by the Government be- 
cause these businessmen knew that some- 
day the liberal government would come 
back to power and that business would 
be again nationalized. 

Mr. Churchill, in referring to social- 
ized medicine, said that it would be im- 
possible for him to take a pair of pliers 
and pull the teeth from the mouths of 
the people given to them by the Govern- 
ment. He said they would howl to high 
heaven. He used this as an example to 
illustrate that there is no turning back 
from socialism and the erosion of in- 
itiative, private enterprise, and individ- 
ual effort. 

Mr. Churchill suggested that if the 
United States were to remain the heart 
and core of the free world, our two grea 
political parties must continue to em- 
body in each conservatives, liberals, and 
moderates. He warned that the United 
States would deteriorate and lose its 
prestige and position as a world power 
if one of our great political parties be- 
came completely conservative and the 
other totally liberal. Sooner or later, 
Mr. Churchill warned, the liberal party 
would come to power and the Uni 
States and its great institutions would 
be treated to socialistic schemes from 
which there is no return. Mr. Chur 
said in order for the United States to 
continue its world leadership it would 
be necessary to keep a balance in both 
political parties so that the Nation could 
move forward in the middle of the road. 
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I was amazed at Mr. Churchill's keen in- 
sight into American political philosophy 
and was amazed with his foresight. I 
will always believe that Mr. Churchill 
called me aside for this word of warning 
because at that time I was a young man 
in my early thirties, and he knew that I 
Was associated with the philosophy of 
States right and devoted to the private 
enterprise system and was a member of 
the Democratic Party which has tradi- 
tionally encompassed all elements and 
classes of our American society. 

Mr. Speaker, I have wished many 
times that the world had listened to 
Winston Churchill, a man of unsur- 
Passed wisdom, culture, education, 
training, and experience in world lead- 
ership in the most critical time in our 
modern history. No one was more 
aware than Winston Churchill that the 
Polish corridor created after World War 
I was the immediate cause of World 
War II. Churchill was well aware that 
a Berlin corridor would set the stage for 
World War III. It will always remain a 
mystery to me how the incredible trag- 
edy of the Berlin corridor was fostered 
on the world. War lords and agitators 
in their wildest imagination could have 
never dreamed up a more perfect way to 
insure another war. Winston Church- 
ill knew, which many of us seem to for- 
get, that Communist Russia was equally 
as guilty as Adolph Hitler in launching 
World War II. He kept constantly in 
mind that Communist Russia violated 
the integrity of Poland and invaded that 
nation and in its deal with Hitler re- 
cae the largest slice of Polish terri- 

ry. 

Churchill was one of the greatest men 
in the history of the world but he did not 
have to be great to see the folly and 
stark tragedy of turning Central Europe 
over to Communist Russia. Churchill 
knew in the end that we won no victory 
in Europe. We only made it possible 
for Communist Russia to win the ulti- 
mate victory. It was with such sadness 
that Churchill saw Poland, the very na- 
tion that the free nations went to war to 
preserve, gobbled up by the ruthless 
Communist aggressor, thus depriving the 
Western World of a victory over the 
forces of oppression, dictatorship, and 
aggression. 

Mr. Speaker, Winston Churchill typi- 
fied all that was great, all that was 
grand, gallant, and magnificent about the 
British Empire. Winston Churchill is 
an example of British statesmanship at 
its best. Churchill was incomparable as 
a patriot, soldier, historian, and states- 
man, We are all indebted to him today 
for standing like a stonewall guarding 
the ramparts of freedom when the chips 
were down. 


Sir Winston Churchill 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JOHN O. MARSH, JR. 
TA THE ROUGE OF HEP RRSERTATIVES 
Monday, February 1, 1965 


Mr. MARSH. Mr. Speaker, the life 
and character of Sir Winston Churchill 
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has been the subject of countless sincere 
and eloquent encomiums in recent days, 
and I would not presume to undertake 
an inclusive eulogy. I cannot let his 
passing, and the impressive funeral cere- 
monies, retreat into history, however, 
without a brief and heartfelt comment. 

Sir Winston Churchill was the best of 
everything British. He was a man who 
could bring to the modern world the fin- 
est traditions of the past. Yet for all 
his achievements that would make him 
a legend in his lifetime, we saw in him, 
particularly, the greatness of human 
spirit. In many ways, he captured the 
spirit of Kipling’s If,“ and shining 
through a brillant career we cannot help 
but see the greatness of an individual 
that would be translated into magnifi- 
cent accomplishments in the realm of 
public service. 

Sir Winston Churchill was the embodi- 
ment of the British spirit. He repre- 
sented the greatness of the British past 
and British traditions. Yet for all of his 
achievements in the field of politics, in 
military affairs, in art and letters, he 
shall be marked by the indomitable spiris 
in a man whose pole star for greatness 
was courage. This was a personal cour- 
age that would be translated into the 
courage of a nation, an empire, and a 
cause. It was physical, and it was moral. 
One cannot look at him without a sure 
conviction that here was a man who, 
without hesitation or fear, would under- 
take any task, perform any duty, make 
any sacrifice which he might demand of 
others. 

His stature will grow in history, and 
the posterity which owes him so much 
will study again and again the character 
of this man who not only inspired the 
free world by the leadership of his coun- 
try in Britain's darkest hour but who had 
the vision, the courage, and the foresight 
after the end of World War II to direct 
the world’s attention to the tyranny of 
communism and the aggressive aims of 
the Soviet Union. It could well be that 
the greatest debt the free world shall owe 
to this man who towered above others in 
our tumultuous 20th century shall be 
found centered in his leadership in the 
postwar years to prevent the enslave- 
ment of mankind by the Sino-Soviet bloc. 


The State of the Courts 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 
HON. WILLIAM S. MOORHEAD 


or PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, January 26, 1965 


Mr. MOORHEAD. Mr. Speaker, the 
Honorable Henry Ellenbogen, president 
judge of the court of common pleas, 
Allegheny County, Pa., in an address to 
the American Trial Lawyers Association 
reported dramatic progress in disposing 
of backlog cases. He noted good results 
too from an emphasis on conciliation. 
All of this was accomplished without de- 
tracting from the right of trial by jury 
and justice was well served. I include 
the text of Judge Ellenbogen's excellent 
address at this point in my remarks: 
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THE STATE OF THE COURTS 
(An address by the Honorable Henry Ellen- 
bogen, president judge of the court of 
common pleas, Allegheny County, Pa.) 

It is a real pleasure to be with you this 
evening. It is a privilege to join the Honor- 
able Wallace S. Gourley, Chief Judge of 
the Federal District Court, in speaking on 
the “State of the Courts.” 

I believe that you are inaugurating here 
tonight a tradition of great importance. In 
the interest of the community, the profes- 
sion, and the court, it is entirely fitting and 
proper that we should render an accounting 


. JUSTICE IS THE BASIS OF SOCIETY 


Justice, and the courts of law which ad- 
minister it, are the basis of our organized 
society. The more those who are closely as- 
soclated with the courts know about their 
operation, the more will true justice be dis- 
pensed. The more the private citizen is in- 
formed of the activities of the courts, the 
more faith and respect will he have for the 
law. 

Yes, it is clearly our duty and our privi- 
lege to report to you and to the people. 
This is because ultimately it is the people 
who will determine the quality of the work 
of the courts as they do the performance of 
all other government agencies. 

My appearance here tonight is a result of 
what happened 23 months ago. It was on 
March 1, 1963, that I succeeded to the posi- 
tion of president judge of the court of com- 
mon pleas. I found a number of complex 
problems which demanded immediate atten- 
tion. Our court was more than 3 years be- 
hind in the handling of litigation. Our 
court was under manned. Age-old proced- 
ures, coupled with inadequate administrative 
machinery, severely handicapped the efforts 
of the judges to cope with the mounting 
backlog of cases. 


A YEAR OF ACCOMPLISHMENT—1964 
Tonight, I can proudly report that the pic- 


dred and sixty-four has been a good year. 
It has been a year of solid accomplishment. 
Credit for that belongs to the Judges, to all 
the judges of the court. 

Guidance and leadership are necessary in 


every endeavor. I have attempted to provide , 


that leadership. But the volume and quality 
of the work turned out by the court are di- 
rectly dependent upon the efforts of each in- 
dividual judge. The court made great strides 
in 1964, because the judges accepted their 
responsibilities and persevered in their task. 
We can all be proud of this. 

There have been many innovations since 
March 1, 1963. Many came to full fruition 
in 1964. We established a new system of 
calendar control. Today cases on the daily 
trial list are first conciliated by the judges 
assigned to calendar control. Only if that 
last effort at settlement falls, is a jury se- 
lected to try the case. This strong emphasis 
on settlements has eliminated many expen- 
sive and time consuming jury trials. 

TIME OF JUDGES CONSERVED 

We have insisted on the policy of no post- 
ponements. We have sharply increased the 
number of trial courtrooms in operation. 
We have strengthened and enlarged the sys- 
tem of selecting standby juries ready to be 
sent to a trial room as soon as the case being 
tried there is completed. This has permitted 
every judge to spend more of his time in the 
trial of cases. 

We have freed the judges from the task of 
presiding at divorce hearings. Our argu- 
ment procedures have been rearranged so as 
to save much of the time of our judges. 

Our efforts to secure an adequate number 
of judges have been partially successful, At 
the expense of a great deal of time and effort, 
we demonstrated the need for at least five 
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additional judges. The legislature finally 
allotted us three. They took office in Sep- 
tember 1963. 

EDP FURNISHES PACTS—NOT ESTIMATES 


There were a number of innovations which 
contributed to our progress. Among the 
most important were the establishment of 
the administrative office and an electronic 
data processing system. This has made pos- 
sible an accurate assessment of the work of 
the court. Never before was it possible for 
us to know with any degree of reliability the 
results of our labors or the exact nature of 
our challenge. Now we are dealing with 
facts, not guesses or estimates. Here are 
some facts about our progress: 

In 1964 the court of common pleas dis- 
posed of 3,805 cases. This is by far the 
greatest number of cases disposed of in any 
12-month period in the history of the court. 
In 1963 we disposed of 2,186 cases—the pre- 
vious all-time high. Note that we exceeded 
that record in 1964 by 1,619 cases. 
DISPOSITIONS INCREASED TWO AND ONE-HALF 

TIMES 


The dramatic progress which we made in 
1964 becomes even more evident if we recall 
that a total of only 1,567 cases were dis- 
posed of in the entire year 1962. Think of it, 
In 1964 our court disposed of nearly 214 
times as many cases as were completed dur- 
ing 1962, These totals do not include a vast 
variety of divorce hearings, custody, habeas 
corpus and other petitions, and an infinite 
variety of motions and orders of all kinds. 

The speedup in our court has greatly re- 
duced the backlog of cases at Issue and ready 
for trial. As of December 31, 1964, a total 
of 5,139 cases were awaiting trial in our 
court. Contrast this with the 6,829 cases 
pending on January 1, 1964, and the nearly 
8,000 cases pending on March 1, 1963. 

These records have been set despite the 
fact that the high rate of filings of new litt- 
gation has continued unabated. 

CONCILIATIONS SAVE TIME AND MONEY 

Our emphasis on conciliation brought good 
results, The judges settled 639 cases during 
the conciliation periods. This does not in- 
clude cases settled from the daily trial lists. 
Here, again, many months of trial time and 
tens of thousands of dollars of the taxpayers’ 
money were saved because jury trials were 
obviated. 

I will not tire you with additional statistics 
tonight. It ls important, however, that com- 
plete statistics be available. The court must 
be concerned with the number of cases be- 
fore it, and the waiting time of these cases 
and other related statistics. To ignore the 
total picture, or to fail to press for as rapid 
a disposition as possible, would be like the 
farmer who turns his back on a whole field 
and rejects the use of modern equipment 
while he contemplates his small, hand- 
tended garden. 

I am especially proud that all of this was 
accomplished without in any way impinging 
or dertacting from the right of trial by jury. 
I still regard this traditional right of free 
men as the backbone of ou American system 
of justice in civil as well as in criminal cases. 

JUSTICE HAS BEEN WELL SERVED 


The result of all this is that justice has 
been well served. More litigants than ever 
before who wished jury trials recelved them. 
More litigants seeking redress in equity cases 
or money damages received them in jury 
trials or in negotiated settlements. 

Furthermore, fewer litigants have had to 
wait long periods of time for justice to be 
rendered. 

The quality of justice, too, has been good 
during 1964. I have not heard a single com- 
plaint from a litigant which questioned the 
justice of his negotiated settlement. How- 
ever, I have received many letters from liti- 
gants complaining bitterly about delays in 
having their cases heard. And so it is good 
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to be able to report that the average wait- 
ing time of cases ready for trial as of De- 
cember 31, 1964, was only 12.9 months. I 
hasten to add that this does not represent 
the present picture. It is due to a procedural 
experiment which delayed the placing of 
cases at issue during 1963. The true waiting 
time today is less than 2 years, a remarkable 
improvement over the 3½ years of not so 
long ago. 

We are insisting that older cases be given 
priority, placed on the trial list and disposed 
of, As a result of that, I am able to report 
that only 8 percent of the cases ready for 
trial were placed at issue prior to 1962. 

It is my experience of 39 years as a lawyer 
at the bar, and as a judge in the court, that 
justice always suffers when cases must wait 
a long time for trial, Evidence is lost, 
memories fade, witnesses move away or die, 
and justice suffers whenever there is a long 
delay. 

Now, for another matter of great impor- 
tance in any report on the state of our 
courts, I would be derelict in my duty to 
the court and to the people if I did not use 
this opportunity to call attention again to 
the totally inadequate physical facilities 
which are hindering the court. Iam happy 
that the Federal Government has recognized 
the needs of Judge Gourley’s Federal dis- 
trict court. Our court needs the same 
attention. 


AFTER 50 YEARS NEW QUARTERS A MUST 


Every day it is becoming increasingly evi- 
dent that the court of common pleas can- 
not function efficiently in quarters designed 
for the Allegheny County of 1915—fully 50 
years ago. The pace and the problems, the 
volume of work, and the needs of our people 
have changed vastly In half a century. 

Ask the jurors who must do without seats 
in our assignment room, who must use in- 
adequate rest room facilities; who must stand 
in halls crowded by lawyers, litigants, and 
witnesses. Ask the judges who must change 
from one temporary courtroom to another. 
Ask the litigants and lawyers who must seek 
Justice in hot, stuffy, ill-lighted courtrooms 
without the benefit of conference rooms such 
as are provided in other courts. 

Ask anyone knowledgeable about the in- 
efficiency of quartering personnel in widely 
separated areas. Ask them, too, about the 
awkward and fatiguing conditions which 
place judicial secretaries and other staff 
members on a floor above the judges they 
serve. 


Ask anyone about the lack of air condi- 
tioning, which in the year of 1965 is a neces- 
sity rather than a luxury, if efficiency is to 
be the criterion. These are the inefficient 
and disheartening conditions under which 
we attempt to cope with the mass of im- 
portant litigation which our complex society 
generates. An improvement in the physical 
facilities of the court would mean little to 
me personally. I have air conditioned my 
chambers at my own expense. I am certain 
that many, if not all the other judges have 
the same feeling about it. y 
A NEW HALL OF JUSTICE WILL BENEFIT THE 

PEOPLE 

It is the people who deserve a new Hall of 
Justice. It is the taxpayers, big and small, 
who will benefit from efficient court facili- 
ties when they serve as jurors and when they 
must come to court as litigants seeking jus- 
tice. Each individual citizen, and the com- 
munity as a whole, will benefit when we ob- 
tain a new court equipped to handle the 
cases expeditiously. 

It Is important for each individual citizen 
to realize the great personal stake which he 
has in a well-functioning judicial system. 
His life, his liberty, his property, and the 
happiness of himself and his family depend, 
in the last analysis, upon the excellence of 
our judicial system. 
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It is for this reason that I am here to- 

night to present a state-of-the-court mes- 
sage—to give an accounting of our steward- 
ship. 
We have made remarkable progress in 
1964. The judges of the court have reason 
to be proud of its record. But we are not 
done. There are still too many cases await- 
ing trial for too long a time, 

There may be temporary setbacks. Dif- 
ferences of opinion may slow the pace at 
times. Our pi in the year ahead is 
only conjecture. But I have no doubt of the 
long-term outcome. The needs of the people 
will be met. 

It is proper to note the progress which we 
have made in 1964. But this day is not a day 
to celebrate our achievements. The n 
calls rather for rededication. The hopes, the 
happiness, and the very lives of untold thou- 
sands of our citizens depend upon how well 
we meet that challenge. 


The New Arithmetic 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ABRAHAM J. MULTER 


or NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, February 1, 1965 


Mr. MULTER. Mr. Speaker, a lot of 
nonsense has, in the past, been written 
about the Federal budget. Undoubtedly, 
a lot of nonsense in the future will be 
written about that budget. 

In the following column from the Jan- 
uary 29, 1965 edition of the New York 
Herald Tribune Roscoe Drummond has 
placed the spending program in proper 
perspective. I commend his column to 
the attention of our colleagues: 


Tue New ARITHMETIC: A GROWTH ENVIRON” 
MENT WiTH BUDGET To MATCH 


(By Roscoe Drummond) 


WasHtncton—The Federal budget does 
not grow in a vacuum. 

It grows all right, but most of the time in 
response to legitimate needs. 

Three years after Franklin D. Roosevelt be- 
came President, the Federal budget was no 
more than 86.5 billion. Twice during the 
Eisenhower administration the budget topped 
$80 billion despite the fact that Eisenhower 
and Taft had agreed that a ceiling of $60 
billion ought to be put on Federal spending- 

The budget doesn’t grow because the 
President loves to spend money and Congress 
loves to pass taxes. It grows for other rea- 
sons and some of the reasons why President 
Johnson's 1966 budget is $2.2 billion higher 
than his 1965 budget are that these 
have happened in the past 12 months: 

There are 4 million more Americans than 
a year ago. (This is like adding a city larger 
than Chicago to the Nation. There will be 
more than 10 new Chicagos in the next 
decade,) 

Three million, two hundred thousand 
young people reached college age. 

One million, seven hundred thousand new 
families were formed. 

One million, three hundred thousand 
were added to the labor force. 

One million, five hundred thousand per- 
sons reached retirement age. 1 

The Nation grows and the budget grows. 
The only time when there has been any 
sizable drop in Federal spending in the past 
30 years is when in the late 1940's, President 
Truman cut the heart out of the defense 
budget. And that proved disastrous. 
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The new Johnson budget is $99.7 billion. 
That's higher than the peak of World War 
II budgets which in 1945 reached $98.3 
billion. 

It is misleading to describe the Johnson 
budget as a peacetime budget. It is actually 
® war and peacetime budget. The cold war 
forces the United States to pour half of 
its yearly revenue into defense. 

The size of the Johnson budget reflects 
the fact that the President is trying to do 
two things at the same time: put all the 
money into defense which the cold war de- 
mands and begin to put a lot more money 
into meeting domestic needs. 

This means that the present Johnson 
budget represents the easiest spending deci- 
sions the President will have to make. 
Easiest because he put an arbitrary ceiling of 
$100 billion on the budget and used this 
ceiling to resolve spending decisions, easiest 
because s large part of the funds for the 
Great Society came out of savings. 

The harder decisions lie ahead. The very 
growth of the Nation will force the President 
to drop the arbitrary $100 billion ceiling next 
year. 

But the central and painful decision which 
Mr. Johnson will have to make is how ade- 
quately the Government can finance the 
Great Society without sacrificing the un- 
ylelding demands for defense and security. 

What the President really faces is a cold- 
war budget with a mounting commitment to 
meet peacetime domestic needs too long de- 
layed. This is what will make the next 
budget—and the next—far harder to decide. 

President Johnson says that the Great 
Society must be bold,“ “compassionate,” and 
“efficient.” He says that “less urgent pro- 
grams must give way to make room for 
higher priority needs.“ 

There would be no budget problem at all 
if there were no cold war. But Red China 
and the Soviet Union are not going to help 
Ar. Johnson build the Great Society. 


A Story of Frustration 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. WILLIAM F. RYAN 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, February 1, 1965 


Mr. RYAN. Mr. Speaker, the New 
York Herald Tribune has been publish- 
ing a series of articles entitled “New 
York City in Crisis“ which outline some 
of the problems facing that great city. 
In an article which appeared on January 
30, 1965, Marshall Peck described the 
frustration experienced by the Cooper 
Square Development Committee in its 
efforts to develop a community oriented 
urban renewal plan. The alternate plan 
outlined by the Cooper Square Commit- 
tee included vital public housing which 
the Board of Estimate eliminated. To- 
day I telegraphed the mayor of New 
York City again urging that the deci- 
sion of the board of estimate be reversed. 

The article follows: 

[From the New York Herald Tribune, Jan. 30, 
1965] 
COOPER Square's Story oF FRUSTRATION 
(By Marshal! Peck) 

One day in November, 1960, Miss Thelma 
J. Burdict, chairman of the Cooper Square 
Community Development Committee, called 
on Mayor Wagner at city hall. She and other 
committee members, who had stirred the 
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community to fight against a slum clearance 
committee bulldozer-type refurbishment, 
told the mayor about their own ideas to plan 
ahead for Cooper Square. 

Mayor Wagner, Miss Burdict recalls, was 
“very, very encouraging.” She told him the 
plan her committee envisaged would be pre- 
pared under auspices of the community it- 
self, and based on its needs and character. 

“This is the way we want to think about 
redevelopment in the city," is the way Miss 
Burdict remembers Mayor Wagner's reaction 
to the proposal. 

“But after we gave him the plan,” Miss 
Burdict continues, “well—then he said 

What transpired between that day in 1960, 
and today, or for that matter, since 1956, 
when the Cooper Square site was proposed 
for title I redevelopment, is the story of a 
neighborhood that has cried out for action, 
and been frustrated in getting it. 

The plan as proposed by the slum clear- 
ance committee was dropped at the recom- 
mendation of the housing and redevelopment 
board, which had succeeded the former in 
May 1960. 

The Cooper Square Committee presented 
its own alternate plan to the city in July 
1961. 

The city planning commission designated 
the area as suitable for urban renewal in 
December 1963, but it linked the Cooper 
Square site along with what is called the 
St. Mark's area. 

Then, last November 19, the board of esti- 
mate overruled the city planning commis- 
sion’s own specific recommendation, and 
blunted the key of the Cooper Square alter- 
nate plan proposal by authorizing that a 
city-owned vacant lot be turned over for 
privately sponsored middle income apart- 
ments instead of public low rent housing. 

“Yes, you might infer that this was a re- 
versal of city policy,” said a planning com- 


mind, apparently it's 
recent.” 

Miss Burdict and members of the Cooper 
Square Community Development Committee 
have for the last 5 years waged a war for re- 
newal in their own community. The alter- 
nate plan took shape under the guidance of 
the people that live there, in cooperation 
with the city planning commission and un- 
der direction of professional planners recog- 
nized as competent by the city. They were 
literally bowled over when they got word 
last June that plans for the middle-income 
building were afoot in an area needing low- 
income housing. 

By October, they were making every effort 
to get to see the mayor, who in 1960 had 
praised their ideas, and ask him what had 
happened. The vacant lot, at Houston and 
Chrystie Streets, was to be the site of the 
first new building, and thereby the redevelop- 
ment could go ahead with orderly relocation 
by stages. 

An all night vigil at Gracie Mansion in 
November exacted what the Cooper Square 
Committee took to be a promise that Mr. 
Wagner would see them, but it wasn't until 
last Monday—the day the Herald Tribune 
presented the first article of its New York 
City in Crisis series—that Miss Burdict re- 
ceived word that the mayor would meet with 
committee representatives on Priday, 

Thursday night Miss Burdict, Executive 
Secretary Wilbert Tatum, and others gathered 
at the committee's headquarters at 69 Second 
Avenue. Strategy was mapped: “We must 
stress iveness, determination, we will 
fight to the last ditch,” someone said. 

Then yesterday, as the committee readied 
its forces for a frontal assault on city hall, 
word came that Mr. Wagner was sidelined 
with a cold and, regretfully, would not be 
able to see them. The appointment was re- 
scheduled for Monday at 3:30 pm. Same 
place, same sides, 


been doing that of 
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Miss Burdict, Mr. Tatum, Walter Thabit, 
planning consulant who mapped the alter- 
nate plan in a slick, professional 69-page 
book (dated July 31, 1961); Harris L. Present, 
housing consultant; Prof. Percival Goodman, 
of Columbia, an architect; Raymond S. Rubi- 
now, foundations consultant, and others 
reached city hall anyway and stood in some 
confusion, concern and uneasiness in the 
entry hall. 

“We're sorry Mr. Wagner is ill," Miss Bur- 
dict said. “We hope he will be well enough 
to see us on Monday.” Somewhat more 
briskly, she added: “And we're looking for- 
ward to a positive statement Monday that 
he will use his offices to reverse the decision 
against low-rent housing on that key land- 
site.” 

That's the first step,” said Mr. Tatum, 
"then we bave to break up the linkage be- 
tween Cooper Square (Delancey to East 
Ninth, between the Bowery and Chrystie-Sec- 
ond Avenue) and the over-all city-planned 
project (Delancey to East 14th, between the 
Bowery-Third Avenue and Forsyth Street- 
First Avenue)“ 

“Cooper Square was planned by the com- 
munity, and ready to go—long ago—,” said 
Mr. Present, and all this delay and change 
* * in effect, it’s sabotage.” 

“Any community action which is con- 
structive is a rare thing,” said Professor 
Goodman. “It’s too bad that a community 
committee can assemble for hundreds of 

and put heart and soul into an 
effort, and then be pushed in the face. To 
put it mildly, the city is not very friendly 
to its citizens when something like this 
happens. * 

Mr. Goodman and Mr. Present, and others 
who commented, were, of course, not re- 
ferring to Mayor Wagner's incapacity yes- 
terday. They were blaming him, as leader 
of the city, for not following up and press- 
ing for action on the endeavors they reviewed 
with him, and which he praised, 4 years ago. 

One of the committee members said that 
Milton Mollen, city housing coordinator, had 
advised the Cooper Square group on January 
5 that “we will work out the problem to- 
gether—and if the worst comes to worst, 
we'll meet and talk over alternatives.” 

“The whole notion of democratic procedure 
is a falsity,” growled a committee member. 

Meanwhile committee members reported 
they had word that the housing and redevel- 
opment board, which has the assignment of 
shaping the future of the renewal in the 
overall area designated by the city planning 
commission, was sending out letters an- 
nouncing that a hearing on application to 
the Federal Government for survey and plan- 
ning funds will be heard before the board of 
estimate in February. 


The city planning commission reacted 
somewhat unhappily to the situation that 
has developed. 


“We feel very strongly about public hous- 
ing, we have not changed our position,” a 
spokesman said, in reference to the switch 
from the low-rent to middle-income build- 
ing approved, in effect, by the board of 
estimate. 

“It’s too bad—people take us on our faith, 
and then the signals change.” 

As for the reason for the designation of a 
larger renewal area, rather than the smaller 
area desired by the Cooper Square commit- 
tee, the spokesman said he felt the commis- 
sion had attempted to formulate a renewal 
area that would offer the most for the lower 
East Side neighborhood. 

“We would be considered negligent if we 
sald it should be done in two shots—instead 
of just one,” the spokesman said. 

Sentiment against the original title I slum 
clearance committee proposal was 
when the community saw it as a plan pre- 
pared with almost total disregard for those 
who were being displaced.” 
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Among other things, there was no thought 
given to artists and to the homeless men of 
the Bowery. Thought has been given to these 
groups in the alternate plan, its supporters 
say. Further, local people believed that “a 
perfectly sound business district was to be 
emasculated.” 

As pleased as the Cooper Square group was 
to see parts of its alternate plan adopted by 
the city planning commission, it was dis- 
mayed to find that the commission wrapped 
them up in a larger chunk. 

So, while the community had a plan, and 
organization, and hopes, residents waited and 
waited and waited, while controversy stream- 
ed back and forth about expansion (which 
would cover 11,000 households, instead of 
the Cooper Square's proposed 2,100). 

“Well,” said Miss Burdict, “if nothing else, 
maybe our organization and work is a great 
example of tenacity—a group of people who 
have worked so long together.” 

“And with so little effect," 
Thabit. 


added Mr. 


Coeur d’Alene Press Banquet Honors 
North Idaho Teams 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. COMPTON I. WHITE, JR. 


OF IDAHO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, January 4, 1965 


Mr. WHITE of Idaho. Mr. Speaker, 
each year, the Couer d'Alene Press spon- 
sors a banquest to honor the outstanding 
sports teams in northern Idaho. 

Winner of this year’s Press Award was 
the Kellog (Idaho) Wildcats basketball 
team. The College Athlete of the Year 
Award went to Joe Chapman of the Uni- 
versity of Idaho grid team, and the Top 
Booster Award went to Ron MacDonald 
of the Athletic Round Table. 

Guests at this annual event included 
such top sports personalities as Joe Foss, 
commissioner of the American Football 
League; Bob Mathias, Olympic winner of 
the decathalon; Pete Reiser, former 
Dodger baseball player and new manager 
of the Spokane Indians; Bill Linder- 
mann, world champion rodeo cowboy; 
Maury Wills, shortstop for the Dodgers, 
and Vernon Law, former Idaho high 
school star and now with the Pittsburgh 
Pirates. 

Others included Dee Andros, coach of 
the University of Idaho Vandals; Jim 
Moran, rookie star with the New York 
Giants; Keith Lincoln, player for the 
San Diego Chargers; and Bert Clark, 
coach for the Washington State Uni- 
versity Cougars. 

Contenders for the Team of the Year 
Award were: The Kellogg Wildcats cage 
team—coached by Tom Kane, and unde- 
feated in league action and winner of the 
title for the second time in 3 years. 

The Wallace track team, coached by 
Ben Tyvand, and led by Jim Scheller, 
winners of the district title and unde- 
feated in dual meet competition. 

The Couer d'Alene Legion baseball 
team, coached by Arnold Halpern and 
winners of the Panhandle conference, the 
district playoff and the regional title, and 
also third in the State tournament. 

The Couer d’Alene basketball team, 
coached by Elmer Jordan and winners of 
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the Panhandle conference title after an 
excellent season. 

The Post Falls Trojans basketball 
team, coached by C. W. Totten, and win- 
ners of the State class 3-A after an unde- 
feated season. 

The Sandpoint Bulldogs football team, 
coached by Francis McDonnell and In- 
land Empire cochampions and also co- 
champs of the Panhandle conference. 

The Couer d’Alene Vikings football 
team, coached by Cotton Barlow, and co- 
champions of the Panhandle conference. 

The Plummer baseball team, coached 
by John Reager, and winners of the class 
B title with a record of 9 wins and 1 loss. 

The North Idaho Junior College 
basketball team, coached by Rollie Wil- 
liams and finalists in the western region- 
al playoffs for the NCAA junior college 
tournament. 

The Kootenai Warriors basketball 
team, coached by Rudy Miles, and third 
place winners in the State tournament 
after a season record of 24.2. 

Under leave to extend my remarks, I 
would like to include a column written by 
Bob Maker, sports editor of the Coeur 
d'Alene (Idaho) Press, regarding this 
momentous January 20 event: 

The article follows: 

CALL ‘Em RIGHT 
(By Bob Maker) 

What’s for next year's press sports ban- 
quet? 

This question was heard and it seems 
many enjoyed the banquet Wednesday with 
its array of stars, 

One of the big things about these invited 
guests, was their humility. Each of the 
great personalities took time to relax and 
meet folks, kids and fans and many times 
the fellows went way out of their way to be 
nice to many people. 

Joe Foss was a tremendous hit with the 
fans and, of course, he had many of his fans 
around as there are so many now living here 
who have roots in South Dakota. 

I think that the story Foss told about his 
first and only attempt to enter the prize 
ring was a classic. 

Bob Mathias kept asking just what he 
could do to make sure that he pleased every- 
one while here in the city. This athlete, 
who is a model for the youth of today, was 
very anxious to hit the slopes of Schweitzer 
Basin and right after a luncheon yesterday, 
headed for Sandpoint to give the great ski 
resort the big try. 

I believe that if all the kids in our city 
were of voting age, Maury Wills could unseat 
any of the local politicians by a landslide 
vote. Wills is a dedicated man with an aim 
in life to be a fine citizen. 

Vernon Law got quite a few chuckles from 
his stories of pitching in the early part of 
the season and, of course, he is a dedicated 
baseball man. Law said yesterday that after 
17 years in baseball he is getting a little 
pressure from his boys to stay home this 
year. However, the great hurler feels that 
he probably will be down at Fort Meyers, 
Fla.. when the call comes for spring training. 
Law also said that if he figured hot to sign 
this year, he wants to be near where plenty 
of that wonderful stuff (money) is kept and 
that is why he is looking forward to a bank- 
ing career. 

Peter Reiser has always been a dyed-in-the- 
wool fan of Branch Rickey. Reiser started 
out with Rickey and, after a long career in 
the major leagues, he still enjoys to tell 
stories about the great wizard of baseball. 

Reiser tells one story about Rickey that he 
feels everyone who plays in a sport should 
remember. Rickey once told Reiser, when he 
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started out with his first contract, that Reiser 
was the greatest baseball player in the world. 
Then he backed off and told the young rookie 
that if he could continue to believe that he 
was this great player, he would succeed in 
the major leagues. 

Peter O'Malley impressed most everyone at 
the banquet with his firm grip on his new 
office and because of his Interest in com- 
munity activities of this area. This young 
man is a very talented executive and should 
make a great partner in the team of Peter 
O“ and Peter R“ as they bring some fine 
baseball to this area. 

The fans also found that Keith Lincoln 18 
just as smooth and just as much at home 
before a large group of sports fans as he is 
on the football field. 

Lincoln, who could probably make his way 
in the movies as a matinee idol if he ever 
gives up football, thinks that his investment 
in Coeur d'Alene with Western Frontiers 
and their new building projects is a good one 
and he is looking forward to when the new 
North Shore development is completed. 

Dee Andros’ speech that included the in- 
troduction of his staff and the other coaches 
of Idaho was great. Andros feels that if he 
can get a long-term contract from the Idaho 
officials within the next 10 days he should 
be around this area for a long time. Andros 
wants to stay at Idaho and I know that the 
sport fans of Idaho hope that the university 
officials will come up with the right answers 
if they want the Andros-type of football to 
continue at Vandal land. 

Dick Fry reported for the WSU staff and 
expressed regrets that Bert Clark, the tal- 
ented coach from the Cougars, was Ill. 

Clark had come down with a throat infec- 
tion 3 days before the banquet and up until 
the last minute he hoped to be on hand. 

There were many who had a hand in many 
details that made the banquet run smoothly. 
Len Cantrell of the Gyros and Nort Hall 
were very helpful in helping on the trans- 
portation and, of course, Doc Mattei of the 
Indians was one of the experts when it came 
to sweating-out airplanes. 

Roy Wellman, Dave Dillworth, Don James, 
and Lee Adams handled things at the door 
with Todd Hagen in expert style. 

Bob Barlow was a genius in arranging the 
seating and tables and Gene Boyle's fine 
group of lettermen from the IHM Academy 
were very impressive in their ushering duties. 

Russ Brown of the NIJC student body, the 
Hydromaniacs and their flag that served as 
the backdrop for the stage were indispensa- 
ble; and music ot the NIJC band was appre- 
ciated. 

One big thing that was overlooked by many 
was the fact that John Freligh of the Bruns- 
wick combined with Wes Hatch of the NIJC 
Student Union to break their serving 
The crew served the meals in just under 22 
minutes and that broke the standing 
for last year of 45 minutes all to pieces. 

Now, if we can all sit back and talk about 
the banquet and get back into the groove 
of boosting our own athletic teams as they 
jump into the final half of the season, this 
will be another great year. 


Co-op Crews Praised After Oregon Floods 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 
HON. AL ULLMAN 
OF OREGON 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, January 14, 1965 
Mr. ULLMAN. Mr. Speaker, a dis- 


aster such as has occured in the Pacific 
Northwest in recent weeks often serves 
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to demonstrate the best that is in people. 
This has been shown time and time 
again in dramatic acts of heroism and in 
simple acts of human charity. 

Both of these qualities are apparent in 
the following story, written by Ted Rod- 
gers and appearing in the February issue 
of Rural Electrification magazine. It 
tells the roll of locally owned rural elec- 
trie cooperatives in making the burden 
of a devastating flood a little more bear- 
able to affected residents of Oregon. 
Co-op Crews PRAISED AFTER OREGON FLOODS 

(By Ted Rodgers) 

The stark, real face of disaster can best 
be viewed by looking over the aftermath of 
the disaster itself. The aftermath of the 
Christmas fibods in the Pacific Northwest 
presents as close a view of this fact as one 
may ever wish. 

The horror of violent death was not the 
Teal tragedy in the Christmas floods, for there 
Were few lives lost. The real tragedies of 
this storm were best expressed by a man 
standing knee deep in mud where only 2 
Weeks before the fruits of an entire life’s 
work had stood, who when asked what he 
intended to do simply shrugged his shoulders. 

Tragedy is a little girl in Scottsburg, Oreg., 
looking through the ruins of her home for 
& favorite doll which had missed evacuation; 
it is a man in Agness, Oreg., removing two 
dend cows from the second floor of his home 
where he had taken them in a futile effort 
to save them from drowning; it is a woman 
in Douglas County, Oreg., who still looks up 
Whenever she hears an airplane and remem- 
bers the night the water came into her home 
and she prayed for rescue from the air. 

Disaster takes on many faces: despalr, de- 
feat, anger, resignation, determination. This 
last was best exemplified by a young woman 
Walking down a long mud- and snow-covered 
Douglas County road. In her arms were two 
heavy bags of food, and on her face was, 
instead of the look of tragedy, the deter- 
Mined look ow someone who made this gruel- 
ing trip every day for many more than her 
20-some years, 

Floods, like wars, produce their share of 
heroes. From the history of the Christmas 
fooding in rural areas of Oregon, every rural 
electric cooperative in the Nation can take 
& certain amount of pride, for the people of 
the flood-stricken area are quick to place at 
the top of their list of heroes the men of the 
Tural electric systems, 

In the service area of Coos-Curry Electric 
Cooperative of Coquille, Oreg., one of the 
hardest hit areas was the little community 
of Agness, 20 miles up the famous Rogue 
River from the resort town of Gold Beach 
on the Pacific coast. 

Although a small dirt road exists to Agness, 
It is out of service and impassible many times 
each year even under normal weather con- 
ditions. After the flood, many parte of the 
Toad were nonexistent and the only way to 
Teach the town is by river aboard the historic 
Rogue River mail boats. 

After the 90-foot crest of the Rogue had 
Knocked out four bridges in the area, de- 
Stroyed about 18 homes, and severely dam- 
aged the area's electric supply, the people 
Of Agness started a pool with each partici- 
—— guessing the day electric power would 


There were no winners. The Coos-Curry 
Electric Cooperative restored power to Ag- 
Ress, not in a month, as the conservative 


To achieve this, the co-op performed a 
miracle which stands as a close second to 
the miracle which brought power to Agness 
in the first place. The town was first ener- 
Bized only 24% years ago. (Rural Electrifica- 
Yon, July 1962 issue.) 

A line crew under direction of Chief Wil- 
lam Baxter arrived in Agness about 48 hours 
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after the crest, They worked day and night 
and on the 7th day the lights in Agness 
came back on. 

Mr. and Mrs, Luther Best, of Agness, ex- 
pressed the feelings of the entire community. 
They said, “No one believed it could be 
done.” 

Mrs. Best noted that, “We want everyone 
to know what an outstanding job these men 
did, under the most trying and hazardous 
conditions, in bringing back the power. I 
Know that we speak for all the people of 
Agness when we say these men truly made 
the situation tolerabie.” 

Another Agness resident said that, “Be- 
fore the lights came back, we had a real 
crisis. After it returned, we just settled 
down and started to clean up the mess.” 

Lex Farre, long time skipper of one of the 
riverboats, explained the co-op people “were 
the first ones up to Agness and through the 
rebuilding period, and in spite of the amount 
of work they had on their own lines, they 
were always quick to help out the people 
of a community in which they didn't even 
live.” 

The manager of the Coos-Curry Co-op 

pointed out that their equipment damages 
were estimated at around $10,000, with about 
$7,000 of this concentrated in the Agness 
area, 
Despite the damage, there was one favor- 
able result, The people of Agness, Oreg., and 
other residents along the Rogue River wili 
certainly never stop being strong supporters 
of the rural electrification program. These 
people saw it work for them. 

In Douglas County the cooperative was 
also hard at work rebuilding its damaged 
system and acting as angels of mercy for 
stranded members. 

The Douglas Electric Cooperative of Rose- 
burg, Oreg., was hit by the storm with initial 
damage of $30,000, estimates Harold Backen, 
manager. 

Before the Umpqua River, receded, co-op 
crews were on their way. By boat, by car, 
and on foot they moved into the area, re- 
storing services at an astonishing pace. 
Their shortest outage was less than 55 min- 
utes and their longest was less than 48 
hours. 

These co-op crews, wet, cold, and most 
certainly exhausted after working shifts of 
20 or more hours, took time out to arrange 
through the co-op office a supply of bread, 
milk, and other necessities and to 
it to a small store in Elkton, Oreg., which 
was cut off from its source of supply. 

From this point the provisions were dis- 
tributed to people in need and the co-op 
crews went back to work. 

In one town after the other along this 
angry river, the story was the same. Dis- 
aster. People completely wiped out. A man 
in the Scottsburg area had made one pay- 
ment on his car and had yet to make the 
first payment on his new home. He lost 
both, and the total lack of flood insurance in 
the area makes the losses final and irretriey- 
able. 

“The loss of a few thousand dollars worth 
of equipment will not greatly injure our 
co-op. It is the permanent loss of 25 or 30 
members” homes, the elimination of virtu- 
ally all our irrigation loads and the tempo- 
rary loss of uncounted members that we will 
feel,” Harold Backen reported. 

The co-ops realize that the fortunes of 
geography in their areas which necessitates 
building most of their lincs on high ground 
saved their systems from destruction. They 
also realize that damages done to their 
member-consumcrs is damage done to them. 
Instead of weeping from afar, they are work- 
ing around the clock to relieve the burdens 
which rest on many of their members. 

In Douglas“ service area, electric heaters 
and blowers are being made available to 
member-consumers to help them dry out 
soaked and warping floors and ceilings. 
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Power use men, such as Howard Crinklaw 
of Douglas Electric, are constantly visiting 
flood-damaged homes, helping out and see- 
ing that flood-stricken members are receiv- 
ing all the service and help the co-op can 
give. 

Coos-Curry Electric and Douglas Electric 
were not the only co-ops involved in the 
flood. Blackly-Lane County Electric Co-op 
in Eugene, Oreg.; Wasco Electric Co-op in 
The Dalles, Oreg., and other co-ops through- 
out the flooded areas of the Pacific North- 
west acted with the same speed and efficiency 
which marked the Coos-Curry and Douglas 
operations. Co-op power in every case was 
restored as quickly as possible when it was 
needed most. - 

People in rural America can take note of 
the experience of the rural people of Ore- 
gon and add one name to their list of 
“friends in need“ —the name of their locally 
owned rural electric cooperative, 


VA Closure of Kansas City Facility 
Would Impair Service to Veterans 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. WM. J. RANDALL 


OF MISSOURI 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, February 1, 1965 


Mr. RANDALL. Mr. Speaker, many 
Members of this House as well as thou- 
sands of their constituents have already 
had something to say about the most dis- 
turbing announcement of the Veterans’ 
Administration's proposal to close 17 re- 
gional offices, 11 hospitals, and 4 domi- 
ciliaries. Many more will be heard from 
in the long spring and summer that lies 
ahead. Some may be emotional. The 
majority will not be impulsive statements 
made in a moment of perturbation but a 
well-reasoned presentation of facts to 
challenge the contentions of Administra- 
tor Driver. Issues will be raised and 
many worthwhile arguments will be pre- 
sented which the VA with their large and 
well-trained staffs Lave very conveniently 
omitted to bring into consideration. 

Appearing in the Friday, January 29, 
issue of the Examiner, a newspaper in my 
home city of Independence, Mo., one of 
the past commanders of Fraas-Fain Post 
No. 1000, Veterans of Foreign Wars, and 
a man who presently holds the very im- 
portant assignment as post service officer, 
writes in a column entitled “The Friday 
Forum.” In my opinion this is an ex- 
cellent presentation of how the closing of 
the regional facility in Kansas City would 
hamper and impair the service now being 
rendered to our veterans, widows, and de- 
pendents, not only in the city of Inde- 
pedence and suburban Kansas City, but 
throughout all western Missouri. Past 
Commander Buehler's protest as ad- 
dressed to the editor of the Examiner fol- 
1 ~ 

* Pnorrsr VA ORDER 

In the name of economy, the Veterans’ Ad- 
ministration in Washington has seen fit to 
order the closing of the local VA regional 
office. There are more than 50 regional offices 
in the United States, and the Kansas City 
facility has one of the highest efficiency rat- 
ings among them, according to the VA. 
There is but one more employee in the St. 
Louls office than there is here In Kansas 
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City. If the proposed closing takes effect, it 
would seriously hamper and impair the sery- 
ice that is now being rendered to eur local 
veterans, their widows, and dependents of 
this community. The local regional office 
houses the chief attorney for investigating 
minors and incompetent veterans, the staff 
for the veterans loan guaranty program, GI 
appraisals, and its staff helps to assist widows 
in their claims for pensions and dependent's 
benefits. It also helps the veteran in filing 
his claim for pension or service or non-serv- 
ice-connected benefits. All of these programs 
would be seriously impaired if the proposed 
closing takes effect. It would impose a 
financial hardship on the veteran, his widow, 
and his dependents by making them have to 
travel to St, Louis to make their personal 
contacts with the VA. Overnight stays in St. 
Louis would become a popular habit with the 
local veteran as most times the VA could not 
process his claim in the course of a day’s 
time. 

Contrary to the Budget Bureau and W. J. 
Driver, who is the acting VA administrator, 
the veterans are not seeking special favors 
nor are they a Federal welfare case to accept 
what handouts the Federal Bureau of Health 
and Welfare can give them. They only want 
what is due them as prescribed by Congress 
and the only thing that the widows want is 
the pension benefits and the orphan benefits 
as prescribed by law. 

By the closing of this facility, the health 
and welfare of all veterans, widows, and their 
dependents not only from the Independence 
area, but also the areas to the south of us, 
Springfield, Joplin, Warrensburg, and those 
areas would be seriously affected as well as 
the areas to the north of us. 

The city of Independence should go on rec- 
ord as protesting this action by the VA. It is 
to the interest of the community to do every- 
thing possible to retain this office. All civic 
organizations should join in this action, Let- 
ters of protest should continue to flood the 
Congressmen's offices, also the Senators’ of- 
fices, Iam sure that the widows and veterans 
have sent theirs, and I am asking that all 
interested citizens send theirs. 

MERVIN BUEHLER, 
Fraas-Fain VFW, Post Service Officer. 


Address of the Honorable James A. Farley 
Before the International Benjamin 
Franklin Society, Inc. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. ABRAHAM J. MULTER 


3 OF NEW YORE 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, February 1, 1965 


Mr. MULTER. Mr. Speaker, I com- 
mend to the attention of our colleagues 
an address delivered by our good friend, 
the Honorable James A. Farley, chair- 
man of the board of the Coca-Cola Ex- 
port Corp., before the annual luncheon 
meeting of the International Benjamin 
Franklin Society, in New York City on 
January 23, 1965. 

With his customary wit and wisdom, 
our former Postmaster General reminds 
us of the achievements of the past and 
the promise of the future. It is fitting 
that the Benjamin Franklin Society has 
bestowed upon him its Benjamin Frank- 
lin Medal, for he has shown the imagina- 
tion, courage, and optimism of the first 
Postmaster General for whom the award 
is named. 
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General Farley’s address follows: 


Tue Great AMERICAN SOCIETY OF BENJAMIN 
FRANKLIN AND PRESIDENT LYNDON B. 
JOHNSON 


(Address by Hon. James A. Farley, chairman 
of the board, the Coca-Cola Export Corp., 
before the annual luncheon meeting, the 
International Benjamin Franklin Society, 
Inc., New York City, January 23, 1965) 
I am extremely grateful to your distin- 

guished body for honoring me with the Ben- 
jamin Franklin Medal. I consider him to be 
among the foremost citizens our country has 
ever produced. Accordingly, to receive an 
award bearing his name puts heavy strain 
upon my modesty, Despite this high honor, 
I have maintained a sense of proportion, 
however, by remembering an occurrence at 
the Polo Grounds when the great Percy 
Haughton came down to coach Columbia. 
Columbia was ahead when the regular full- 
back’s talent for kicking suddenly disap- 
peared. Four times in a row he punted 12 
yards. Percy Haughton threw in a green 
sophomore who promptly punted 75 yards, 
which won the game. As the radiant boy 
came off the field, Haughton rushed out and 
shook his hand. “That was a wonderful 
kick, boy,” he said. And then he added, “If 
you meant it.” 

Benjamin Franklin was the first Post- 
master General in the Colonies. When our 
country was founded he saw to it that the 
establishment of a postal system was among 
the first orders of business, Since Commit- 
tees of Correspondence between the Colonies 
resulted in their union, it Isn't strange that 
they were continued in order to preserve it. 
It has been used to preserve other things, 
too; among them political parties. For ex- 
ample, I sent out over 28,000 letters of appre- 
ciation myself when the Democrats won the 
1932 election. But I will resent any impli- 
cation that President Roosevelt appointed 
me Postmaster General because I was the 
best customer. 

Incidentally, when I took office I was struck 
by the fact that the Postmaster General in 
1814 was named Return J. Meigs. I asked 
my assistant to find out why. It appears 
that the father of Return Jonathan Meigs 
courted a young lady for a long time, She 
consistently refused to marry him. One eve- 
ning he called and told her that for the last 
time he was going to ask her to marry him. 
She refused. Whereupon he picked up his 
hat and departed. Apparently she hastily 
reconsidered, because just as he opened the 
front gate she opened the door and called, 
“return, Jonathan Meigs.” And, if one may 
pun, the first return of that marriage was 
appropriately enough called Return Jonathan 
Meigs, and he subsequently became Post- 
master General of the United States. 

So much has been sald of Benjamin Frank- 
lin’s accomplishments on American soil that 
it seems to me that his successes abroad are 
overlooked. I do not mean the successes 
which would have been better left unsaid, 
But since it has been said, I will observe that 
any man who can be the idol of thousands 
of women and still get any army of their 
husbands and sons to fight a war 3,000 miles 
away is a first-class diplomat, In a more se- 
rious vein, today the Battle of Saratoga Is 
considered to be the turning point of the 
Revolutionary War. I believe the victory of 
Saratoga was the turning point all right; but 
principally because Benjamin Franklin con- 
vinced the French Government then that it 
was. It was the French Fleet which bottled 
up Cornwallis at Yorktown; and it wouldn't 
have been there if it hadn't been for Benja- 
min Franklin. 

Like all American children, Benjamin 
Franklin's example was before me. One of 
the most striking things to me was the man- 
ner in which he established himself in Phila- 
delphia, He carted his own paper through 
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the streets on a wheelbarrow to show that 
he didn't consider himself above the way he 
earned his living. He worked hard at it and 
his business grew. 

He matched his trust in God with his faith 
in himself and he never lost his sense of 
humor. This reminds me of an old Maine 
story. A young farmer took over an aban- 
doned farm. He worked day and night and 
in 2 years the place was blooming. 80 
much so that the parson stopped his buggy 
by the field where the young farmer was 
ploughing one day and said: “Hiram, you 
have a great farm here. It is amazing what 
God and man working together can do.“ 
“Is that so,” said Hiram, crossly. Well you 
should have seen this place when God was 
working it alone.” 

Self-reliance and optimism are two main 
traits of the American character. I believe 
they are unimpaired, I submit that there iS 
small difference between the colonial state- 
ment—"trust in God but keep your powder 
dry"—and the statement of our President 
“that our guard is up but our hand is out. 

Another American characteristic is pur- 
poseful yision—dreaming, if you will, The 
Founding Fathers dreamed of a great coun- 
try but not even they could have possibly 
envisioned the Nation and the American 
civilization as it exists today. Benjamin 
Franklin, farsighted though he was, would 
be utterly astounded by our world of radio, 
automobiles, and airplanes. Indeed, the ad- 
vances are so stupendous that it is hard for 
us to imagine how cruel life was in 
days. For example, can you imagine what 
medicine must have been in those times— 
considering that man discovered anesthesia 
only 125 years ago? Iam sure that had Ben- 
jamin Franklin predicted this age as it exists 
now even he would have been called mad. 

So, therefore, out of our own history I 
make this prediction; that the Great Society 
proposed by President Johnson will be ac~ 
complished—and sooner than people think. 
If 20 million Americans in prairie schooners 
traveling at 4 miles an hour could build a 
great country in 125 years I say that 
million Americans traveling at over 500 miles 
an hour can double that heritage in the next 
15 years. I, myself, travel 40,000 miles 2 
year—a lifetime of travel in Franklin's 
time—and there isn't a day that I don't 
think our country should add to its motto— 
“and forgive us, O Lord, for taking so m 
for granted.” The gifts of the Lord to our 
country are so great, indeed, that if the 
Founding Fathers, by some miracle, 
visit us today I am sure they would 
themselves in a position which once con“ 
fronted the late great Mr. Justice Holmes. 
Mr. Justice Holmes had written an opinion 
which struck the imagination of one of 
following of brilliant young students. 
young man labored far into the night a 
order to show the importance of the Justice 
views. By the time he was finished he 
nearly written a book. 

He brought the manuscript to Mr. Justice 
Holmes, who glowed with appreciation as 
read the brilliant expansion of his ideas- 
When he completed reading it, the young 
man eagerly asked, “Mr. Justice, is that wee 
you meant when you wrote the opinion? 
“No, boy,” Mr. Holmes boomed enthusias 
tically, but it certainly is what I mean 
now.“ 

By the same token, I can't conceive of the 
Founding Fathers having this marvelo s 
civilization in mind when they wrote th 
Declaration and the Constitution, but I am 
sure if they returned they would endorse 
fully today. They would endorse it because 
it has expanded man's knowledge, well-being. 
and conscience. And I firmly believe that the 
great services Benjamin Franklin was able to 
render the American people was In large 
due to the fact that he was a first- 
businessman—with a businessman's 


imagination. 
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This has been overlooked from time to 
time in our history. For example, I thought 
at the time, and I so told President Roosevelt, 
that the attack of the liberal New Dealers 
Was unfair and unnecessary and therefore 
doubly unfortunate. As the history books 
indicate, my views did not prevail. However, 
there was one incident in this sharp split in 
Policy which both amused me and summed 
up the case for the conservatives in one 
Small sentence. It occurred in this manner. 
Much of Mr. Roosevelt's legislation was being 
held up in the Rules Committee by its chair- 
man, John J. O'Connor, of New York. The 
President, irritated, asked Congressman 
O'Connor to call at the White House. 

“John,” the President said freshly, “why 
do you have such a high regard for Ameri- 
Can business?” “I'll tell you why,” tartly 
Tetorted Mr. O'Connor. “It is because out- 
Side of the Government it is the only place 
& man can get a job.” The President roared, 
“John, you have a point.” 

Since the 1930's the business world and 
the U.S. Government have embarked on a 
Vast joint enterprise—the unlocking of the 
Torces of nature through research—and the 
Use of new energies for the benefit of man- 


No man in Benjamin Franklin's time— 
and no man now—can foresee the vast new 
Sources of energy and insights which will 
Come to us. Sometimes, it is closer than we 
think. For example, I was struck a few 
Years ago by what I was told was an ordinary 
news story from Oregon. At a State cele- 
bration, one of the oldest persons in that 
State, a lady nearing 100 years of age, was 
brought to the speaker's microphone to 
Speak of Oregon's early days. She said that 
the and her husband had first come to Ore- 
Bon as teachers in an Episcopal mission 
School. They lived in a log cabin they bullt, 
and they taught in a log cabin school. Her 
husband was an instructor in what was then 
A new field, science, Once every 3 years the 
bishop inspected the schools. On his next 
Visit he asked her husband what he was 
teaching in science, Her husband answered 

t he was teaching that science was the 
Ereatest tool ever given to man by God and 
that through it man would build a wonder- 
Tul new society, 

The bishop cautioned the young teacher. 

said that man already had the steam 
engine and the telegraph and that, indeed, 
there were even a few telephones: The 
bishop suggested that God had given 
enough, perhaps as much as was in store for 
man and that the principle job of a young 
Scientist was to teach gratitude for the gifts 
already received. Whereupon her young 
teacher husband answered that in his opin- 

those were but the boginning, and that 
Feat new inventions were certain. “In 
fact,” he said to the bishop, “I foresee: the 

y when man will fiy.” “Young man,” said 
the bishop, sternly, “if you were to continue 
1n this view I should have to reexamine your 
Contract. You are approaching blasphemy.” 

The old pioneer lady paused and added: 

ere would be nothing exceptional about 

story except that the bishop's name was 
ght, and his own two sons invented the 
Sirplane my husband predicted.” 

What heartens me most is that this is not 
an Isolated occurrence in these United 
States. For example, Benjamin Franklin 
dent up a kite with a key into a thunder- 

ead—and found the lightning was electric- 
ity. Professor Faraday wus able to put elec- 

ity into storage batteries—or we would 

be meeting here tonight by candlelight. 
are recurrent miracles in our his- 
tory, to such an extent that we can expect 
i y more. But even as we press forward 
Gutem to me we should not forget to thank 
pa for what we've got, as Bishop Wright 
“gzested to the young scientist. Religion 
and science are no more opposed than the 
Sovernment and business, What is needed 
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is understanding, Here, again, I think Ben- 
jamin Franklin made a great discovery in 
human relations. Said Franklin, “A man 
walking in a fog, seeing another man at a 
distance, can perceive that that man is en- 
veloped by fog. But he cannot percelve that 
the same fog which envelops that man also 
envelops him.” 

I submit that our own points of view are 
very clear to each of us but to understand 
another man we must realize that his point 
of view is as clear to him as ours is to us. 
We have made great progress here. In my 
opinion, the last 25 years have produced 
understanding between business, labor, and 
Government, unparalleled in history. 

One of the great steps forward in under- 
standing is to discount the silly presumption 
that business, particularly big business, has 
no imagination.. A mere examination of the 
operation of American business completely 
belies this. After all, the research depart- 
ments of all large corporations might well be 
called the imagination division. And as any- 
one with the slightest experience can testify, 
it. takes as much tion to apply an 
invention as to conceive of it. I say this to 
rebut the presumption that American busi- 
ness has.as its sole guide the balance sheet. 
The fact is, boldness and imagination are 
the driving power of American industry. The 
balance sheet is merely a lighthouse, a navi- 
gational aid to the guidance of any enter- 


I press this part of Franklin's heritage of 
imagination because it is a key to the 2ist 
century—as his electrified key was the key to 
the 19th. 

I am not talking in the abstract. I am 
reliably informed that the actual manufac- 
ture of atomic energy came about in this 
way. Alexander Sachs, a banker and in- 
dustrialist of wide experience and wider 
imagination, heard that the German scien- 
tists were close to a breakthrough on atomic 
energy. He consulted Dr. Albert Einstein, 
who told him it was not only possible but 
probable. Mr. Sachs asked Dr. Einstein to 
write a letter to President Roosevelt, which 
he himself undertook to deliver. He also 
asked him to estimate the cost. It was about 
$2 billion. 

Mr. Sachs called upon the President, who 
was interested but unconvinced. It might 
seem strange but Mr. Roosevelt didn’t want 
to spend that much money on an uncertain 
experiment. He was noncommital. 

But Mr. Sachs was undeterred. He searched 
his mind ali that night for an example which 
would convince the President. The next day, 
he appeared at the White House astonishing 
the President at breakfast. “What brings 
you here, Alex,” the President asked. “Mr. 
President,“ said Mr. Sachs, there is an in- 
tangible fact here which must be considered. 
It has affected the fate of nations before. 
For example, after Napoleon had overrun 
Europe he stormed and fumed because the 
British Fleet prevented him from invading 
England. ‘How can I defeat a nation,’ he 
raged, ‘which has as its allies the winds 
and the tides.’ 

“One of his ministers told him that there 
was a man in Paris who said he could defeat 
both wind and tide. Napoleon was finally 
prevailed upon to meet him. The man ap- 
peared before Napoleon and his marshals in 
civilian clothing. Napoleon sald to him, ‘In 
what army do you hold rank? The man 
answered, ‘None.’ “Then in what navy are 
you commissioned?’ Napoleon thundered. 
‘None,’ said the man, ‘I am a civilian.’ 
‘Show him out, show him out,’ Napoleon 
sald savagely. It is an imposition on His 
Imperial Majesty to take up his time with 
this nonsense.’ Mr. Sachs paused. “Mr. 
President,” he said, “the man who was shown 
the door was Robert Pulton. Under his arm 
he held the plans for the steamboat which 
would have defeated Britain. And while the 
history books say Napoleon fell because he 
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overstretched. the strength of his army, I be- 
lieve he fell because he refused to stretch his 
own imagination. I fear our country might 
fall through the same fault.” 

The President's answer was typically im- 
mediate. “Alex,” he said, “we will go ahead 
with atomic energy and we will call it Man- 
hattan project.” 

I hope I have outlined in part to you why 
I am so enthused about President Lyndon 
Johnson. I will admit that if I weren't, as a 
Democrat, I'd keep quiet. But since when I 
didn’t agree with President Roosevelt I let 
him and the world know, it seems to me I 
made a fair case for intellectual sincerity 
when I speak so approvingly of President 
Johnson, Let us consider the analogies. 

Benjamin Franklin established the Uni- 
versity of Pennsylvania—at a time when the 
Colonies had less than 3 million people. Is 
it not fair, therefore, to say that Benjamin 
Franklin and the University of Pennsylvania 
show how completely sound is the President's 
tremendous educational program as part of 
his Great Society? Perhaps President John- 
son has the same insight into this as Benja- 
min Franklin—the insight which comes to a 
man who has spent his youth working for 
such education. 

Benjamin Franklin was a leading business- 
man of the Colonies. He could not have 
operated, however, unless he had the confi- 
dence of his Government. President John- 
son has already indicated that he has as 
much confidence in the business community 
as the Founding Fathers had in Benjamin 
Franklin. 

It is a law of young children and of young 
nations that they grow or die. The pessi- 
mists may point out that the national debt 
was less than $12 million in Franklin's time. 
But the national revenue was only $10 mil- 
lion per year. Certainly, the national debt 
is over $300 billion now. But the gross na- 
tional product is $660 billion. Had we held 
the national debt to $10 million our country 
would not have grown. 


Over 55 percent of the American people 
hold jobs in industries which did not exist 
in 1900. Expanding business has provided 
70 million jobs right now. But the various 
governments within these United States are 
going to educate people to hold 100 million 
jobs—an expense which private enterprise 
couldn’t possibly bear. Thus, even from a 
narrow viewpoint, the President is embarked 
on the greatest personnel search and train- 
ing program in history—and the first to sup- 
port it should be private business. 

Even more so do I support the President's 
research projects. As Franklin took the 
lightning from the sky, as F.D.R. unlocked 
the energy in the split atom, who shall say 
that President Johnson's explorations will 
not find vast new resources of energy in 
space? 

Even closer to this earth, when Columbus 
landed in the West Indies he could not pos- 
sibly have known that a whole hemisphere 
lay west of those reefs. But Columbus con- 
quered only the surface of the sea. Presi- 
dent Johnson has started work which will 
not only change sea water into fresh water 
but will make of the sea a vast mine of 
metals in solution. In our time we will see 
great deserts bloom with fresh waters—and 
large cities manufacturing products from 
the solids extracted to make sea water fresh. 

Well, you will ask, who is going to do all 
this? Permit me to tell you that in my 
opinion you are, This is not only the legiti- 
mate expression but the very purpose for 
which free enterprise exists. No society can 
be great without being free, and no society 
can be free without the free expression of 
free enterprise. I hope I have made my 
conviction clear—that the base of a great 
society is free enterprise and a free govern- 
ment in a partnership of freedom. Presi- 
dent Johnson has left no doubt that he re- 


gards this partnership as the foundation of 
the Great Society. 


you will not consider it amiss 
mention that in the Great Society 
you are about to build, next only to 
hope, and charity an American be- 
in imagination, courage, and opti- 


Sometimes our own American 
best expresses it. Thus, a diplomat new to 
Washington saw on our Archives Building 
the ancient statement, The Past is but pro- 
logue.” “That is classic language,” he said 
to the cab driver, “but how would you say it 
in the American language.” "In the Ameri- 
can language,” the driver said, “we'd say 
you ain't seen nothing yet.” 

That is the meaning of the coming Great 
Society and for my part in it I promise to do 
my best to give you larger pauses and 
greater refreshment. 
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LAWS AND RULES FOR PUBLICATION OF 
THE CONGRESSIONAL RECORD 
Cob or Laws or THE UNITED STATES 

Trri 44, SECTION 181, CONGRESSIONAL 

RECORD; ARRANGEMENT, STYLE, CONTENTS, 

AND INDEXES—The Joint Committee on 

Printing shall have control of the ar- 

rangement and style of the CONGRES- 

SIONAL RECORD, and while providing that 

it shall be substantially a verbatim re- 

port of proceedings shall take all needed 
action for the reduction of unnecessary 
bulk, and shall provide for the publica- 
tion of an Index of the CONGRESSIONAL 

Record semimonthly during the sessions 

of Congress and at the close thereof. 

(Jan. 12, 1895, c. 23, § 13, 28 Stat. 603.) 

TITLE 44, Secrion 182b. Sams; ILLUS- 

TRATIONS, MAPS, DIAGRAMS.—No maps, dia- 

grams, or illustrations may be inserted in 

the Recorp without the approval of the 

Joint Committee on Printing. (June 20, 

1936, c. 630, § 2, 49 Stat. 1546.) 

Pursuant to the foregoing statute and in 
order to provide for the prompt publication 
and delivery of the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD 
the Joint Committee on Printing has adopted 
the following rules, to which the attention of 
Senators, Representatives, and Delegates is 
respectfully invited: 

1. Arrangement of the daily Record.—The 
Public Printer shall arrange the contents of 
the dally Recorp as follows: the Senate pro- 
ceedings shall alternate with the House pro- 
ceedings in order of placement in consecu- 
tive issues insofar as such an arrangement is 
feasible, and the Appendix and Daily Digest 
3 follow: Provided, That the makeup of 

Record shall proceed without regard to 
alternation whenever the Public Printer 
deems it necessary in order to meet produc- 
tion and delivery schedules, 

2. Type and style-—The Public Printer shall 
print the report of the proceedings and de- 
bates of the Senate and House of Representa- 
tives, as furnished by the Official Reporters of 
the CONGRESSIONAL Recorp, in 7½ - point type; 
and all matter included in the remarks or 
speeches of Members of Congress, other than’ 
their own words, and all reports, documents, 
and other matter authorised to be inserted 
in the Recorp shall be printed in 6½- point 
type; and all rolicalls shall be printed in 
6-polnt type. No italic or black type nor 
words in capitals or small capitals shall be 
used for emphasis or prominence; nor will 
unusual indentions be tted. These re- 
strictions do not apply to the printing of or 
quotations from historical, official, or legal 
documents or papers of which a literal repro- 
duction is necessary. 

3. Return of manuscript—When manu- 
script is submitted to Members for revision it 
should be returned to the Government Print- 
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ing Office not later than 9 o'clock p.m. in 


order to insure publication in the RECORD is- 
sued on the following morning; and if all of 
said manuscript is not furnished at the time 
specified, the Public Printer is authorized to 
withhold it from the Recorp for 1 day. In no 
case will a speech be printed in the RECORD of 
the day of its delivery if the manuscript is 
furnished later than 12 o'clock midnight. 

4. Tabular matter — The manuscript of 
speeches containing tabular statements to be 
published in the Recorp shall be in the 
hands of the Public Printer not later than 
7 o'clock p.m., to insure publication the fol- 
lowing morning. 

5. Proof furnished—Proofs of leave to 
print” and advance speeches will not be fur- 
nished the day the manuscript is received but 
will be submitted the following day, whenever 
possible to do so without causing delay in the 
publication of the regular proceedings of 
Congress. Advance speeches shall be set in 
the Rxconp style of type, and not more than 
six sets of proofs may be furnished to Mem- 
bers without charge. 

6. Notation of withheld remarks -I man- 
uscript or proofs have not been returned in 
time for publication in the proceedings, the 
Public Printer will insert the words “Mr. 
addressed the Senate (House or Com- 
mittee). His remarks will appear hereafter 
in the Appendix,” and proceed with the 
printing of the RECORD. 

7. Thirty-day limit—The Public Printer 
shall not publish in the CONGRESSIONAL 
Record any speech or extension of remarks 
which has been withheld for a period ex- 
ceeding 30 calendar days from the date when 
its printing was authorized: Provided, That 
at the expiration of each session of Congress 
the time limit herein fixed shall be 10 days, 
unless otherwise ordered by. the committee. 

8. Corrections — The permanent RECORD is 
made up for printing and binding 30 days 
after each daily publication Is issued; there- 
fore all corrections must be sent to the Pub- 
lic Printer within that time: Provided, That 
upon the final adjournment of each session 
of Congress the time limit shall be 10 days, 
unless otherwise ordered by the committee: 
Provided further, That no Member of Con- 
gress shall be entitled to make more than 
one revision. Any revision shall consist only 
of corrections of the original copy and shall 
not include deletions of correct material, 
substitutions for correct material, or addi- 
tions of new subject matter, 

9. The Public Printer shall not publish In 
the CONGRESSIONAL Recor the full report or 
print of any committee or subcommittee 
when said report or print has been previously 
printed. This rule shall not be construed to 
apply to conference reports. 

10(a). Appendt to daily Record — When 
either House has granted leave to print (1) 
a speech not delivered in either House, (2) a 
newspaper or magazine article, or (3) any 
other matter not germane to the proceed- 
ings, the same shall be published in the Ap- 
pendix. This rule shall not apply to quota- 
tions which form part of a speech of a Mem- 
ber, or to an authorized extension of his own 
remarks: Provided, That no address, speech, 
or article delivered or released subsequently 
to the sine die adjournment of a session of 
Congress may be printed in the CONGRES- 
SIONAL RECORD, 

10(b). Makeup of the Appendiz.—The Ap- 
pendix to the ConcressionaL Recorp shali be 
made up by successively taking first an ex- 
tension from the copy submitted by the 
Official Reporters of one House and then an 
extension from the copy of the other House, 
so that Senate and House extensions appear 
alternately as far as possible throughout 
the Appendix. The sequence for each House 
shall follow as closely as possible the order or 
arrangement in which the copy comes from 
the Official Reporters of the respective 
Houses. 
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The Official Reporters of each House shall 
designate and distinctly mark the lead item 
among their extensions. When both Houses 
are in session and submit extensions, the 
lead item shall be changed from one House 
to the other in alternate issues, with the in- 
dicated lead item of the other House appear- 
ing in second place. When only one House 
is in session, the lead item shall be an ex- 
tension submitted by a Member of the House 
in session. 

This rule shall not apply to extensions 
withheld because of volume or equipment 
limitations, which shall be printed immedi- 
ately following the lead items as indicated 
by the Official Reporters in the next issue of 
the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD, nor to RECORDS 
printed after the sine die adjournment of the 
Congress. 

11. Estimate oj cost. No extraneous matter 
in excess of two pages in any one instance 
may be printed in the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD 
by a Member under leave to print or to ex- 
tend his remarks unless the manuscript 18 
accompanied by an estimate in writing from 
the Public Printer of the probable cost of 
publishing the same, which estimate of cost 
must be announced by the Member when 
such leave is requested; but this rule 
not apply to excerpts from letters, tele- 
grams, or articles presented in connection 
with a speech delivered in the course of de- 
bate or to communications from State legis- 
latures, addresses or articles by the President 
and the members of his Cabinet, the Vice 
President, or a Member of Congress. For the 
purposes of this regulation, any one article 
printed in two or more parts, with or with- 
out individual headings, shall be considered 
as a single extension and the two-page rule 
shall apply. The Public Printer or the Official 
Reporters of the House or Senate shall return 
to the Member of the respective House any 
matter submitted for the CONGRESSIONAL 
Recorp which is in contravention of this 
paragraph. 

12. Official Reporters The Oficial Report- 
ers of each House shall indicate on the manu- 
script and prepare headings for all matter to 
be printed in the Appendix, and shall make 
suitable reference thereto at the proper place 
in the proceedings. 


GOVERNMENT PUBLICATIONS FOR SALE 

Additional copies of Government publica- 
tions are offered for sale to the public by the 
Superintendent of Documents, Government 
Printing Office, Washington 25, D.O., at cost 
thereof as determined by the Public Printer 
plus 50 percent: Provided, That a discount of 
not to exceed 25 percent may be allowed to 
authorized bookdealers and quantity pur- 
chasers, but such printing shall not inter- 
fere with the prompt execution of work for 
the Government. The Superintendent of 
Documents shall prescribe the terms and 
conditions under which he may authorize 
the resale of Government publications by 
bookdealers, and he may designate any GOV- 
ernment officer his agent for the sale of GOV- 
ernment publications under such regulations 
as shall be agreed upon by the Superintend- 
ent of Documents and the head of the re- 
spective department or establishment of the 
Government (U.S. Code, title 44, sec. 72% 
Supp. 2). 


PRINTING OF CONGRESSIONAL RECORD 
EXTRACTS 


It shall be lawful for the Public Printer 
to print and deliver upon the order of any 
Senator, Representative, or Delegate, extracts 
from the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD, the person 
ordering the same paying the cost thereof 
(U.S. Code, title 44, sec. 185, p. 1942). 
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The Kids of Wrangell 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. MAURINE B. NEUBERGER 


OF OREGON 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Tuesday, February 2, 1965 


Mrs. NEUBERGER. Mr. President, 
the former Assistant Secretary of Inte- 
rior and his wife, Mr. and Mrs. C. Ger- 
rard Davidson, recently spent a year in 
Wrangell, a small fishing and lumbering 
village in southeastern Alaska. In a de- 
lightful article that appeared in the 
Reporter, Joan Davidson reveals the ex- 
perience of their children, who “have 
flourished in a world cut to a child's 
scale.” I ask unanimous consent that 
this article, entitled “The Kids of Wran- 
gell,” from the November 5, 1964, issue of 
the Reporter, be printed in the Appendix 
of the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

THE Kms IN WRANGELL 
(By Joan K. Davidson) 

For more than a year, here in this small 
fishing and lumbering village in southeastern 
Alaska, our children have flourished in a 
world cut to a child’s scale. Wrangell, on a 
green and thickly wooded island, has one long 
street. Four blocks of it are paved, and the 
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up for in simplicity and clarity. Everybody's 
job is work a child can see, One's friends’ 
parents run fishing boats, or pick shrimp in 
the cannery, or guide machines at the lumber 
mill, or wait on table, or manage a store, or 
shovel ice on fish. They are home for lunch. 
They can be found and visited at any time 
of the day. No father vanishes in the morn- 
Ing to an office who knows where to do who 
knows what. 

The week in Wrangell has its rhythm. 

Monday is the day of plenty. Alaska steam- 
ship arrives from Seattle, bringing our only 
fresh fruit and vegetables, meat, milk, and 
eggs, at about twice stateside prices. And 
cottony white bread, made in Portland and 
tasteless enough when eaten there fresh. 
Many Wrangell people buy it, though it is 
a week old and expensive, in preference to 
the fine bread made daily in our good little 
bakery—thus demonstrating once again the 
appeal of the exotic. Monday is the day for 
magazines and packages and manna from 
Sears. And Monday is New York Times 
day—the week's supply in a bunch. Into 
this peace of no TV, no daily newspaper, and 
only intermittent radio, the Times bursts 
like an explosion. On Monday there is poli- 
tics, Vietnam, the race question, By Tues- 
day we have had enough of that clamorous 
world and draw the quiet of this place about 
us again. 
During the week the fresh produce in the 
stores dwindles, until by the weekend, or 
even Thursday, there is often not a head of 
lettuce to be found, or a pound of butter, or 
ee the grocery bins are forlorn 
and bare. 
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Though perhaps the worst hardship we 
have had to face is the sympathy of friends 
and relations who imagine us buried under 
ice and snow getting along bravely on a diet 
of blubber, the fact remains that winter here 
was, for many weeks, dark and cold. From 
November until March we awoke in a pitch- 
black house, and there were mornings when 
we all wore coats and boots and mittens at 
breakfast. On winter mornings the children 
started off on their mile walk to school with 
the moon still brightly shining as steam rose 
In white mists from the sea, and came home 
in the darkness of 3 o'clock to a house 
where lights were already turned on. 

The public school in Wrangell, comfortably 
wooden and old fashioned, mixes all shapes 
and sizes and kinds of students—Indians, 
Japanese, Scandinavian, fast ones, slow 
ones—in a way that almost no city or su- 
burban school can do any more. It is staffed, 
in general, by superior teachers who came to 
this frontier country long before the time 
of the Peace Corps, wanting to teach native 
children. 

The school playground is respectably fur- 
nished with jungle gym, seesaws, and a metal 
merry-go-round, but most of the children 
ignore these irrelevancies and go about the 
serious business of play in their own way, in 
the real world. The real world is outdoors, 
everywhere. A child in Wrangell is free, and 
safe, to go anywhere, needing grownups 
only to make sanc wiches. Water is all around 
us, but Wrangell children learn early to re- 
spect river and sea. Eagles have been known 
to swoop down and carry off a pet cat or 
small dog, but never a baby yet. And though 
bears inhabit the forests, they are not often 
seen near town. 

The primal force that rolls the tides seems 
also to guide the comings and goings of 
Wrangell children. In the snowy months 
they swoop down hillsides on sleds and card- 
board trays, and skate and skid around the 
pond in the woods. At Christmastime there 
is the magical walk in among frost-crusted 
trees to cut a big fir for the living room and a 
small hemlock for each child's own, 

Before the salmon even begin to run, boys 
scrape aside the snow in the roadways to 
make room for marbles, kites go aloft, and 
ropes everywhere spin around jumping giris. 
Soon, sure enough, daylight begins to come 
earlier and stay longer. Then on the warm 
spring afternoons hide-and-seek time arrives, 
sending children of all ages dashing among 
the houses and far into the woods until it 
is late for supper. 

On weekends and all during the long sum- 
mer our children were on the beaches, gath- 
ering pebbles and starfish and rusty boat 
whistles and whitened antlers, climbing rocks 
and drift logs, and snagging old boots out of 
the water. Or they rode their bikes on the 
dirt road that leads from town—2 miles in 
one direction, past the city dump and the 
Indian petrogiyphs, to a glorious bay where 
there are remains of an old whaling pier; or 
in the other direction, past the Wrangell In- 
stitute (one of the two boarding schools in 
Alaska run by the Federal Indian Bureau for 
native children from communities too small 
to support a school of their own—Eskimos 
from the Arctic Circle, Aleuts, Athabascans 
from the interior) 8 long miles till the 
road stops at Pat's Creek, a clear, fast-rush- 
ing river. 

Totem poles are rooted here and there in 
the village. Some, untouched since the Tlin- 


git Indians carved them many decades ago, 
stand splitting and fading, crisscrossed with 
electric wires against a backdrop of churches 
and oil cans. The chamber of commerce or 
some other do-gooder has recently dressed up 
others with bright new store paint, making 
them ugly and grotesque like an old woman 
with rouge. 

On the edge of town is Mount Dewey, a 
deep-green, mysterious, 20-minute mountain 
that even a 4-year-old can hoist himself up 
on by means of roots and branches, although 
a dog often needs a boost. Tall, bare- 
evergreens grow all the way to the top, and 
thick moss is underfoot. Caves and hide- 
aways dot the ascent. At the summit a child 
can lle on his back on lichen-covered boul- 
ders watching the wind sway the great trees 
above him and listening to their trunks 
squeak together. From far below comes saw- 
mill buzzings, and sometimes the pealing 
of ships’ bells. 

Wrangell children are close to the com- 
merce of great ships; the Japanese lumber 
ships that arrive from Nagoya and Osaka, 
high and empty, and depart a week later 
squatting low in the water under loads of 
lumber and gigantic cedar logs strapped 
across bow and stern; the elegant ferry, swift 
as an ocean liner, that sails the Inside Pas- 
sage, cutting through Wrangell waters twice 
a day; the white and gleaming tourist boats 
that during the summer months call at 
Wrangell two or three times a week and spill 
out for a few hours on the town their cargo 
of retired Canadian gentlemen and ladies 
in tweeds, who strike unerringly for the gift 
shop. The school band greets every tourist 
boat, and at the first strains of martial music, 
carried to all corners of the island on clear 
summer air, children emerge from every- 
where, running, 

There have been memorable expeditions: 
to Anan Creek, halfway around the island 
by boat, to watch bears fish salmon out of a 
turbulent river, and to hike up to the head- 
waters where the salmon spawn; to Garnet 

, at the mouth of the Stikine River. 
redolent of the gold rush, to hack away with 
picks at the hillside and come home with 
pocketsful of dark red, 12-surfaced garnets; 
& trip by seaplane to visit Indian villages. 
Here we stumbled on one, long since deserted, 
of which nothing could be seen as we ap- 
proached from the water but a lone totem 
pole standing on the beach, badly charred. 
After wading ashore, we bushwhacked 
through dense undergrowth and finally em- 
erged, bitten and scratched, into a clearing 
where the sun shone through into the dark 
silence of giant trees. There, lying on the 
forest floor, were ancient totem poles, at 
least 60 feet long and 4 feet across, their 
carvings still discernible through the moss 
that covered them; and before us, still stand- 
ing, immense figures of cedar—eagles, bea- 
vers, bears, human beings. One felt the 
nearness of Raven, who the Tlingits believed 
brought the sun and moon and stars to earth 
in a wooden box. 

Children have useful work to do in Wrang- 
ell. Most of them are taught early how to 
handle a gun. Some help provide moose- 
Meat and venison for family meals, though 
our own boys have been restricted to shoot- 
ing soup cans off logs. From our house we 
can see the crab wharf and know when the 
boats come in to unload their squirming 


cargo in great wire cages. Then in a minute 


a child can be down the hill and in the 
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cannery, where the crabs are butchered, 
„and shaken“ —and can bring home 
a bagful of fresh crabmeat for lunch. A 
child who hangs patiently around the town 
wharf when the salmon are being weighed 
and packed with ice is often rewarded with 
an undersize fish to take home. He carries 
it high, since it is usually as long as he is. 
What has been the good life for our chil- 
dren has, for a while, been the good life for 
us, too, But moving back to New York is 
going home for us. It will not be going 
home for the children, and I cannot help 
grieving a little that their world, once 80 
clear, will now become in large part incom- 
prehensible; that childhood’s natural aban- 
don will now be constrained by the perpetual 
need for somebody's permission; that the ex- 
hilaration of being useful may now wither 
in the unreality of made-work city jobs. 
But at least they have tasted one kind of 
freedom. They probably won't forget it. 


Churchill: Titan Among Pygmies 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. MELVIN R. LAIRD 


OF WISCONSIN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, February 2, 1965 


Mr. LAIRD. Mr. Speaker, much has 
been written and said about the passing 
of Winston Churchill, an event that 
saddened the entire free world. Ralph 
de Toledano, in his syndicated column 
of January 22, 1965, paid a fitting tribute 
to the statesman many regard as the 
greatest public figure of the 20th cen- 
tury. Under unanimous consent, I in- 
clude the column, entitled “Churchill: 
Titan Among Pygmies,” in the Recorp at 
this point. 

The column referred to follows: 

CHURCHILL—TITAN AMONG PYGMIES 
(By Ralph de Toledano) 

I think I shall always remember the quiz- 
zically quiet voice of Winston Churchill as it 
announced to the world that the Allied forces 
had invaded Normandy. His words, sober and 
unafraid, were punctuated by the equally 
quiet murmur of a young corporal—1 
with me at the same battered portable radio 
to which we had all huddled. Those poor 
guys in the first wave,” he kept repeating— 
and those of us who had a greater knowledge 
of war respected the sentiments but suspected 
at the time that it was the third and fourth 
waves which would get the brunt of the 
counterfire. 

The German batteries had already zeroed 
in on the amphibious assault as we heard 
Churchill's broadcast to a tense and waiting 
world. But what he said zeroed in on our 
emotions and made us all one In the great or- 
deal and adventure of war. Those of us who 
were in uniform felt it one way. Those who 
had remained civilians or had tasted of death 
in other conflicts knew it differently. But at 
that moment we were all prisoners of Win- 
ston Churchill, of his courage, and of the 
rhetoric in which he clothed it. 

History will remember him in other great 
moments of life and death—the defiant sing- 
er of the Battle of Britain, the prophet of 
Fulton who pointed to an Iron Curtain that 
America’s leaders failed to see. They will 
remember him in the years of his despair as 
he warned England and the world that ap- 
peusement and cowardice simply fed the 
cruelty and ego of dictators. They will see 
him as we saw him in his photographs, squat 
against history, the very essence of the Brit- 
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ish bulldog, surrounded by the subtleties and 
deviousness of a Roosevelt and a Stalin. 

In his coma, as life ebbed slowly from him, 
it was easy to remember the scenes of bravura. 
Once he has been laid to rest, the historians 
and the critics will begin the autopsy on his 
era and the statesmanship that bear his 
name. There will be much to subject to 
analysis and much that was wrong. Winston 
Churchill was a man of intuition, and there 
were times when this failed him. 

The color of our contemporanelty might 
be different if the King's First Minister had 
realized the tragic consequences of his easy 
acceptance of Tito’s bona fides and his cal- 
lous disregard of Mikhallovich—chetnik 
leader, Yugoslav patriot, antifascist zealot, 
and anti-Communist fighter. His casual be- 
havior at Yalta—certainly Chamberlain was 
not very much more naive in Munich—still 
plagues eastern and central Europe. 

But no one expects a man of Churchill's 
genius to be perpetually right or inexhaust- 
ibly perceptive. He made his mistakes and 
the world will pay for them till they have 
been eradicated by the mistakes of other 
men, It was not so much the policies he 
enunciated that made Churchill great. Much 
more it was the grandeur of his vision, the 
glory of his rhetoric, and the faith in free- 
dom's destiny which he carried everywhere 
with him. 

That faith was what made him a titan 
among those who saw the road ahead as a 
twisting lane of compromise. That faith lift- 
ed him above more intelligent, in the narrow 
sense wiser men. No man in our lifetime 
could shake the moral pillars of our society 
and make small men tremble as Winston 
Churchill could. 

Looking back on the decades of this cen- 
tury—or on those years which followed the 
collapse of democratic values and the rise 
of totalitarlanm— there is no man who can 
match the Churchillian stature. Franklin 
Delano Roosevelt may have cut a wider swath 
in history, He may be remembered longer, 
if only because he was an American Presi- 
dent and Churchill was a British Prime 
Minister. But compare F.D.R.’s ghost-writ- 
ten speeches and the sweep of Churchill's 
own prose. Go back to the and 
listen to the two men. Roosevelt gave us 
a handful of ever and successful. 
Churchill sounded for the world a call to 
arms in the rhythm of an imperishable lan- 
gu 


age. - 

Roosevelt was the master politician of an 
age that rewarded politics. Churchill was 
a spokesman of hope—the hope that free 
men would live through blood, sweat, and 
tears of war and torment and emerge sus- 
tained by their victory. Great men are the 
products of their time, but they also fashion 
those times into an image greater than them- 
selves. This Churchill did. 

He served England well, but his service 
was also to the world and to the human 
spirit. As he spoke to us we were lifted for 
seconds or minutes above the human condi- 
tion which is our fate. 

Winston Churchill served you and served 
me. Let him now rest, not in peace but in 
triumph. 


Kentucky Power Lights Up Ecuador 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 
* 
HON. JOHN SHERMAN COOPER 
OF KENTUCKY 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Tuesday, February 2, 1965 
Mr. COOPER. Mr. President, I ask 


unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Appendix of the Record an article— 


February 2 


from the Louisville Courier-Journal— 
concerning the efforts of the Kentucky 
Rural Electric Cooperatives to bring 
electricity to Santo Domingo de los Co- 
lorados, in Ecuador. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

[From the Louisville (Ky.) Courier-Journal, 
Dec. 27, 1964] 
KENTUCKY Power Licutrs Ur ECUADOR 
(By Ernest L. Clark) 


About 250 families in the little Ecuadorian 
town of Santo Domingo de los Colorados had_ 
a brighter Christmas as a result of the gen- 
erosity of the 250,000 customers of Ken- 
tucky's 28 rural-electric cooperatives, 

That 250 is the number of additional 
homes the cooperative there was able to sup- 
ply with electric power with about $90,000 
worth of used equipment donated by the 
Kentucky cooperatives. 

J. K, Smith, manager of the Kentucky As- 
sociation of Rural Electric Cooperative Cor- 
porations, recently returned from a 2-week 
visit to Ecuador and said last week, “it was 
a rare experience to see transformers hang- 
ing on palmtree poles in the Jungle provid- 
ing service to those needy people.” 

Smith, along with Charles Stewart, man- 
ager of the Warren County Rural Electric Co- 
operative Corp., Bowling Green, and several 
national rural-electric officials made the trip 
at the invitation of the cooperative there 
and the U.S. Agency for International De- 
velopment, to make recommendations on 
what else can be done electrically to help 
the people. 

POTENTIAL IMPRESSES 

Although the natives are extremely poor 
with little or no education, Smith said he 
was highly impressed with the potential. “If 
they can ever get the country opened up, it 
will make a great market for our products,” 
he said. “The people don’t seem to care 
about ideologies; they are looking for some- 
one to give them hope.” He added that he 
couldn't praise the Peace Corps enough for 
what it is doing there. “They are doing a 
tremendous job and making real friends for 
the United States.” 

Smith said the country is trying mightily 
to pull itself up by tts bootstraps. The capi- 
tal city, Quito, is fairly modern with a popu- 
lation of 270,000. Outside the city is some- 
thing else. 

The Kentucky association got interested in 
helping the people there as a result of a trip 
made by Stewart in 1963 at the invitation of 
the Agency for International Development 
to study the feasibility of establishing elec- 
tric-power cooperatives in some of the areas. 
The Agency then asked the Kentucky group 
to sponsor the Santo Domingo co-op. 

Smith said the used equipment in the 
form of transformers, wire, meters, and oth- 
er items was collected by his association 
from its member cooperatives and reworked 
at its plant at 4515 Bishop Lane. 

BY BANANA BOAT 


It then was trucked to Gulfport, Miss., and 
transported free on a returning banana boat 
to Ecuador. Smith said the material might 
have been worth $4,000 or $5,000 as scrap 
here, but the Ecuadorians put the $90,000 
value on it. 

The material helped the cooperative there 
to establish enough equity for a $050,000 loan 
from the Agency for International Develop- 
ment to build a new generating plant and 
add 100 miles of powerline, Its source of 
electricity now is a very antiquated diesel 
plant. Smith said he saw electricity being 
furnished one area from the generators of 
an anchored old U.S. Navy PT boat. 


Smith and Stewart recommended the im- 
mediate establishment Of another cooperative 


r 
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power system, at Daule, a town of about 
12,000. 

Stewart in his earlier visit also recom- 
mended a cooperative for the town, and on 
their recent visit found the organization al- 
ready being formed with more than 1,000 
members signed up for power. A banner 
across the town’s main street proclaimed a 
welcome to Stewart and added, This is your 
cooperative.” 

SEEKING GENERATORS 


Smith said his group is looking for some 
used generators to send to the cooperative. 
“We'll probably send them some other mate- 
rials too,” he added. 

Smith said the lack of education and 
training, and some unusual labor laws in the 
country, make progress go at a snail's pace. 
U.S. engineers have helped plan and con- 
struct the powerlines, but they have had to 
battle problems unheard of in the United 
States. Creosoted poles, for example, last 
only about 6 years in the tropical climate, 
compared to an average of 30 in the United 
States. 


Now they are trying concrete, he said. 

Smith sald the Kentucky Chamber of 
Commerce has started a move to solicit dona- 
tions of materials from Louisville industries 
to help the country. He said it needs just 
about everything, but said playground equip- 
ment for schools is especially short. 


Groundhog Day 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. ALBERT W. JOHNSON 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, February 2, 1965 


Mr. JOHNSON of Pennsylvania. Mr. 
Speaker, today is a very important day 
in this Nation which will deserve the at- 
tention of this Congress. It is Ground- 
hog Day—and as is his custom the 

emerged this morning from 
his burrow on Gobbler’s Knob at Punx- 
sutawney, Pa., at sunrise. 

I have been informed that he saw his 
shadow and after a while again disap- 
peared into his comfortable den to await 
the arrival of spring. This ominous re- 
treat by Mr. Groundhog is as you all 
know an infallible forecast of 6 more 
weeks of winter. 

As Mr. Groundhog reappeared today 
for the first time since he entered his 
burrow to sleep away the winter months, 
he could not help but notice the many 
changes that have occurred. 

For instance, we have inaugurated a 
new President of the United States amid 
pomp and ceremony, and for the first 
time in 14 months, this Nation has a Vice 
President. 'The new Congress is in ses- 
sion and is busy at work on many new 
programs. 

The new President has announced 
plans for a new way of life which he 
calls the “Great Society.” This new era 
is of great interest to the Punxutawney 
groundhog because he is very proud of 
his lineage. He is the one and only pure 
groundhog in the world, and the only one 
that can claim the distinction of being an 
infallible weather prophet. 

Of course there are imposters and 
those who challenge his supremacy but in 
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every challenge of his pedigree, the 
Punxsutawney groundhog has emerged 
the winner. So this aristocrat of 
groundhogs will eagerly await the arrival 
of spring so that he can participate in 
this glorious age that the new “Great 
Society” will usher in. 

The Punxsutawney groundhog has 
brought fame and renown not only to 
himself, but also to his native home— 
the Borough of Punxsutawney. 

No place in the world on this Ground- 
hog Day will receive the attention and 
acclaim as will this borough. Radio 
commentators, television reporters, news- 
paper accounts and many other news 
media all over the world will proclaim 
this day and applaud Punxsutawney. 

Besides being the friendly habitat of 
Mr. Groundhog, Punxsutawney is a com- 
munity of wonderful people, beautiful 
homes, thriving industry, educational op- 
portunities, and countless other advan- 
tages. 

The people of Punxsutawney welcome 
all Members of Congress and citizens 
everywhere to visit this remarkable and 
pleasant city. 

Iam pleased to say that Punxsutawney 
is located in the 23d Congressional Dis- 
trict of Pennsylvania, which district I am 
proud to represent in the Congress. 


Sir Winston Churchill 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CHARLES E. CHAMBERLAIN 


OF MICHIGAN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, January 4. 1965 


Mr. CHAMBERLAIN. Mr. Speaker, 
millions of Americans and an estimated 
one-tenth of the world's population were 
able to follow the ceremonies connected 
with the funeral of Sir Winston 
Churchill on Saturday. The press of the 
world along with the man in the street 
shared the thought that this man had 
truly been “the man of the century.” 

The three newspapers representing 
the major cities of the Sixth Congres- 
sional District of Michigan all have edi- 
torialized within the past week on Sir 
Winston and, I feel, did an excellent job 
of conveying to their readers a shared 
sense of pride that this man lived and 
that this man devoted his talents and 
energies to the cause of freedom for over 
a half century of service to his nation 
and to the world. 

I am pleased to insert in the Recorp 
under unanimous consent, an editorial 
from the January 25 Jackson Citizen 
Patriot, “Sir Winston Churchill Truly 
Was the Man of the Century,” from the 
Owosso Argus-Press of the same date en- 
titled, “World Mourns as a Giant Passes,” 
and another January 25 editorial from 
the Lansing State Journal, “Freedom Has 
Lost a Valiant Champion.” If there is a 
way to express in words the feelings of 
every American, these editorials have 
succeeded. 


The editorials follow: 
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From the Jackson (Mich.) Citizen Patriot, 
Jan. 25, 1965} 
In Our OPINION: Sm WINSTON CHURCHILL 
TRULY Was THE MAN OF THE CENTURY 


The man of the century is gone. At 90 the 
stout heart of Sir Winston Churchill has beat 
its last. 

Free peoples everywhere, and those who 
would be free, mourn him, 

A symbol of courage in the face of adver- 
sity, in determination to do what is right 
and good in the face of impossible odds, has 
faded from the world scene. It may be many 
more centuries before his kind crosses his- 
tory's pages again. 

Historlans may argue over whether Sir 
Winston Churchill or one or more of his con- 
temporaries had a greater impact on the hu- 
man race and the fate of the world. Certainly 
Hitler and Stalin, in their evil ways, affected 
the course of history. 

But the man who played a major role in 
two great wars, each time applying his genius 
and his leadership to the fight against evil, 
will stand out above all others when the final 
Judgments are made. 

There is no question about the genius of 
Churchill, His energy seemed to be totally 
without limit. And it was expended almost 
solely in the service of the country he loved 
and on behalf of men and women who love 
freedom and dignity. 

He had his bad times, to be sure. He was 
repudiated by his people on a number of 
occasions. Generally this happened because 
he was ahead of his time; when his vision was 
so great that ordinary human beings could 
not fathom It. 

When he was overruled by his government 
or its allies, time usually proved him to be 
right. This is especially true in his rejected 
efforts to assure the safety of Europe after 
World War II by forcing the Russians into 8 
position where they would have to keep their 
word. Failure to follow his advice was one 
of the greatest errors of free world leaders. 

One of the strangest events in the history 
of democratic government occurred as he was 
rejected by Britain after he had guided the 
nation to victory in World War II. 

The career of this great man did not end 
there. In characteristic fashion, he stepped 
down gracefully but went on gathering facts 
and preparing himself to respond when the 
call came to serve again. It was only a few 
years later that he was brought back to again 
become Prime Minister. 

Even when he stepped down from the active 
leadership of this party and served only as 
a member of Commons, he remained a power- 
ful force in the Government. 

As a man who became a legend in his own 
lifetime, the historians and-students of lead- 
ership have compiled dozens of volumes on 
Churchill. Now that he is gone, this work 
of setting down all the facets of a remark- 
able life will be stepped up. 

The written record will not be necessary ta 
keep the Churchill memory fresh in the 
hearts of men. 

His leadership in Britain's darkest hour, 
his magnificent speeches which rallied men 
and women of all the free world will not be 
forgotten, 

His "V" for victory sign, flashed by bis fin- 
gers, the cigar that was his trademark, the 
rumbling voice offering the world nothing 
“but blood, toll, tears and sweat,” are burn 
deep in the memories of all who lived through 
those perilous times. 

. His great rallying cry for the people after 
Dunkirk, also will be long remembered: 

“We shall fight on the beaches, we shall 
fight on the landing ground, we shall fight in 
the fields and in the streets, we shall fight 
in the hills; we shall never surrender.” 

These are words for brave and free men to 
live by; one of the many precious legacies 
left to them by Sir Winston Churchill. 
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From The Owosso (Mich.) Argus-Press, 
Jan. 25, 1965] 
WORLD MOURNS AS A GIANT PASSES 


When a great man passes, a mountain Is 
leveled, leaving in view a bleak and cheerless 
plain. Thus it is that the world has an 
empty look without Sir Winston Churchill. 

Few men now or in ages to come will likely 
Question that Churchill was the titan of the 
20th century. His greatness took many 
shapes. He was a universal man, with a 
tich cluster of talents which he lavished 
generously upon a host of spectacular en- 
Geavors undertaken over a span of eight 
decades. 

Sir Winston was great first of all because 
he was the living, vibrant embodiment of 
the indomitable will of the freemen. 

When, in Britain’s dark days in World 
War II, he exhorted his countrymen to 
fight if need be on the beaches and in the 
towns and fields, he spoke for the unquench- 
able spirit of every man on earth who prizes 
Uderty. 

That this man stood ready and able to 
Iead in that critical hour was a stroke of 
the highest good fortune for all the free 
World. His eloquent, driving, inspiring 
statesmanship through the great war is 
already fabled. 

Here was a man who did everything with 
fair and dash and fierce determination. His 
energy was boundless. His grasp of diplo- 
matic, political and military affairs was 
superb. 

Despite his erident brilliance, he never 
Suffered detachment from the people. His 
eloquence was aimed square at the heart 
and mind of the ordinary man. His sharp, 
thrusting wit made a man laugh and then 
grit his teeth to fight the harder. 

As he spoke with force, so he wrote with 
power and beauty. Winner of a Nobel prize 
for literature, he was an eminent historian 
and biographer. He saw, and could convey, 
the drama in life because he was inevitably 
a leading player. 

Born for center stagé, he took that birth- 

Tight almost from the outset. The world 
heard of Winston Churchill when, as a 
journalist covering the Boer War in South 
Africa near the turn of the century, he 
Managed a clever escape from an enemy 
prison. It was never to be without word of 
him again. 
His entry into politics was natural and ex- 
pected. Whether in the government or tn 
the opposition, Churchill relentlessly made 
his impact. In the troubled 1920's and early 
1930's, he was a lone voice crying warning. 

The war chose him for his time of final 
greatness. It was the perfect meeting of 
the man and the moment. History shaped 
him into enduring granite. 

Many who loved him will remember him 
for his brandy and cigars, his bowler hat, 
his V“ for victory sign, his amateur brick- 
laying, his painting, his many crotchets. 

But all will remember him as a man who 
showed the world what it means to breathe 
free, to take the fullness of life and give it 
back in massive measure. 


[From the State Journal, Lansing, Mich.] 
FParevom Has Lost A VALIANT CHAMPION 
The free world’s grand old man is dead. 
At the age of 90, Sir Winston Churchill 
succumbed Sunday to a stroke, and freedom 
lost one of its most valiant defenders and 
eloquent spokesmen. 

He was truly a titan of the 20th century, 
a man whose greatness had many facets. 
During his four score years and 10 he was 
a Junaa an eminent historian and a 
statesman. 

With a " superd understanding of diplo- 
matic, political and military affairs, Church- 
11 nad a major part in shaping the history 
which he recorded and he had the gift of 
eloquence that touched the heart and stirred 
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men to the highest heights of human 
achievement, 

His greatest service to mankind came in 
World War II when liberty was imperiled by 
the powerful and ruthless forces of nazism 
and fascism. 

He was a firm rock against which the waves 
of evil lashed in futile fury until, in great 
measure through his courageous and able 
leadership, free men were rallied to defeat 
the enemy. 

No one knows what might have happened 
if there had been no Winston Churchill in 
the forefront of the struggle in the dark 
days when as Prime Minister he exhorted 
his countrymen to fight if need be on the 
beaches and in the towns and fields, or if 
he had lacked the ability to comprehend the 
Nazi menace in its early stages, or the de- 
termination to resist it to the end. 

Churchill was an individual who seemed 
to have been destined for his decisive role 
in history when the world was at the cross- 
roads—one leading to universal tyranny and 
the other to the preservation of Iberty and 
human dignity where they existed. 

Many richly deserved honors came to Sir 
Winston in his lifetime, among them the 
Nobel prize for literature. One of the great- 
est was bestowed last year by Britain's Par- 
liament in which he had served for an al- 
most unbroken 64 years as a Member of the 
House of Commons, 

On that occasion, the House paid him trib- 
ute by adopting its first special motion of 
gratitude to an individual Member in more 
than a century. The last previous motion 
had honored the Duke of Wellington who de- 
feated Napoleon at Waterloo. 

In 1963, President John F. Kennedy signed 
a proclamation making Churchill the first 
person ever to be made an honorary Amer- 
ican citizen by act of Congress. 

Winnie, as he was affectionately known to 
millions, will long be remembered by many 
for his bowler hats, his big cigars, his ama- 
teur bricklaying and painting, and hts sense 
of humor. 

But all free peoples will always remember 
him as the man who helped so much to keep 
them free, 


The Recent Cheating Incident at the 
Air Force Academy 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. L. MENDEL RIVERS 


OF SOUTH CAROLINA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, February 2, 1965 


Mr. RIVERS of South Carolina. Mr. 
Speaker, under unanimous consent, I in- 
sert in the Appendix of the Record the 
attached articles; one appeared in the 
Washington Post on February 1, 1965, 
and the other appeared in the Denver 
Post on January 24, 1965. I wish to call 
the attention of each of my colleagues to 
these articles and to suggest that they 
read them in order that they may have 
a better understanding of the recent 
cheating incident at the Air Force 
A 


cademy: 
The articles follow: 


[From the Washington (D.C.) Post, 
Feb. 1, 1965] 


ACADEMY INVESTIGATION 


Secretary of the Air Force M. 
Zuckert has acted with commendable dis- 


light of the current crisis over cheating that 
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has led to the resignation of more than 90 
cadets. Further, the proposed scope of the 
inguiry, an examination of the entire sys- 
tem of cadet life and the role of athletics at 
the Academy in addition to the immediate 
conflict over the cadet honor system, shows 
a determination not to dismiss the incident 
as merely a case in which a few “bad apples“ 
tainted the chivalrous young warriors in Air 
Force blue. 

The Committee, headed by former Air Force 
Chief of Staff Thomas D. White, is fortunate 
in having the services of Hardy Dillard, dean 
of the law school at the University of Vir- 
ginla, an institution that possesses one of 
the oldest and most successful collegiate 
honor systems. But they will need to look 
much deeper than the cheating incidents 
themselves and the allegations of parents 
that their sons only tolerated cheating on 
the part of others, The service academies’ 
curriculums, faculties, and emphasis on big- 
time athletics have all been criticized from 
time to time, often with Justification. The 
White Committee, if it uses the full scope of 
its directive, may be able to provide a guide 
for change and revision that will benefit the 
service academies and, ultimately, the officers 
who man our Defense Establishment. 


From the Denver (Colo.) Post, Jan. 24, 1965] 
Honor Cope Ricur SYSTEM AT ACADEMY 


Apparently the Air Force Academy ts deal- 
ing firmly and swiftly with the cadet cheat- 
ing scandal that has erupted for the first 
time in the institution’s history. 

This is as it should be; nothing would be 
gained by a hesitant approach to the prob- 
lem, and an Investigation prolonged by tnde- 
cision could do a serious disservice to the 
service academy 
and the morale of the men enrolled there. 

So far an atmosphere of the strictest secur- 
ity has surrounded the current incident that 
has resulted in the resignation of at least 29 
cadets. Others apparently are involved. At 
the heart of the matter is the Academy's 
proud honor code, the same code that ob- 
tains at the Military Academy at West Point 
and, in a somewhat different form at the 
Naval Academy at Annapolis. 

It is a code in every sense of the word, not 
a method such as many schools have de- 
veloped to enhance student responsibility. It 
demands of the cadet that he must not le, 
cheat, steal, nor tolerate those who do. The 
last phrase of the code gives it its unique 
strength and perhaps creates the most mis- 
theta pe outside the service institu- 

ons. 

Superficially, it obligates a cadet to squeal 
if he observes lying, cheating, or possi by 
one of his peers. Is this a proper system un- 
der which to educate young Americans, even 
to train them for a military career? It is a 
natural question. 

We believe the answer is yes when it is ex- 
plained that the reporting of such infrac- 
tions ts done through a cadet honor com- 
mittee, which has representatives through- 
out the cadet wing, that the investigation 
of the infractions is by and large conducted 
by the cadets themselves and that the de- 
cision to resign in most cases is reached 
without the guilty subject being confronted 
by supervisory personnel. 

The success of the honor code is realized 
through its tacit acceptance by all those en- 
tering the Academy. It implies that the 
cadet who cheats has denied himself the right 
to be a member of this group of highly fa- 
vored young men. Thus, it is an intrinsic 
yardstick of moral behavior, clearly recog- 
nized as such by everyone who puts on the 
uniform of an Air Force cadet. 

The code has not broken down when an 
incident like the current one occurs, On the 
contrary, it is working, and visibly.. Scandal 
is unfortunate, In itself it is no credit to the 
institution Involved. But the system under 
which it came to light and under which it 
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is being resolved seems to be the right one, 
and the institution should be the stronger 
after the case has been cleared. 


Handicap in Foreign Policy 


EXTENSION OF REMARES 


HON. JOHN R. HANSEN 


OF IOWA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, February 2, 1965 


Mr. HANSEN of Iowa. Mr. Speaker, 
on Tuesday, January 26, this House took 
action to prevent the administration 
from providing surplus food for Egypt. 
Six of the Congressmen from Iowa were 
distressed by this action because we felt 
this action to be shortsighted. The fate 
of an appropriation bill should have been 
decided on its merits and not on some 
extraneous issue that has popular appeal. 
Tying the hands of the President of the 
United States is not the way to retaliate 
against the President of the United Arab 
Republic. 

The lead editorial in the Des Moines 
Register of January 29 commented on 
this action. I feel this article is pertinent 
to this issue and wish to include it in the 
RECORD: 

HANDICAP- In FOREIGN Poticy 


The vote of the U.S. House of Representa- 
tives to prevent the administration from pro- 
viding surplus food for Egypt under the food- 
for-peace program is an unwise interference 
with the conduct of foreign policy. 

There is little probability that the John- 
son administration would be rushing to offer 
surplus food to President Nasser of Egypt 
after his recent slurs against the United 
States, and in view of the fact the U.S. in- 
formation library in Cairo was burned with 
small effort by the Egyptian Government to 
do anything about prosecuting the arsonists. 
However, the administration should have 
flexible authority to bring Egypt into the 
food-for-peace program if this seems to be 
in the US. interest. 

Food for peace is a valuable form of for- 
eign aid to a country like Egypt. Sales are 
made from U.S. surplus stocks for Egyptian 
currency, and the U.S. Government retains a 
degree of control on the ald to make reason- 
ably certain that it goes to the benefit of 
hungry le. This kind of aid has been 
useful in helping to stiffen resistance of 
Poland and Yugoslavia to the commands of 
Moscow. It has given the Soviet satellites a 
bit more opportunity to be independent of 
the Soviet Union. 

It is no credit to the Republicans that they 
voted almost to a man for this curb on 
executive authority in food for peace in order 
to embarrass the administration, It is no 
credit to the Republicans and many Demo- 
crats that they voted for it just to please 
those Jewish voters in their districts who ap- 
plaud anything which seems to be a slap at 
Nasser, the arch enemy of Israel. 

These Congressmen were placing petty, 
short-run political considerations ahead of 
the national interest in an effective foreign 
policy. Congress frequently has done the 
same sort of thing in tying the hands of the 
President on trade policy with the Communist 
countries, though all recent administrations 
have found that wide discretion in trade and 
aid policies is important to the conduct of 
foreign affairs. 

The Senate probably will reverse the House 
action, but this does not make the House 
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Members who voted for this rider to a Com- 
modity Credit Corporation appropriation bill 
look any better. They should haye been de- 
bating CCC commodity loan and sales policies 
which were relevant to the legislation, instead 
of trying to make a gesture of defiance 
against Nasser. 

We are glad that Iowa's six Democratic 
Representatives (five brand new ones) voted 
responsibly to let the President decide on 
food for peace for Egypt. Only H. R. Gross, 
Republican, voted the other way. 


The Worthy GI Bill Comes to an End 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JOHN R. SCHMIDHAUSER 


OF IOWA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, February 2, 1965 


Mr. SCHMIDHAUSER. Mr. Speaker, 
as one who has a continuing and abiding 
interest In the great sacrifices that our 
veterans have made, and as one who is 
deeply grateful for the opportunity af- 
forded me under the GI bill, I would like 
to submit this fine editorial from the 
January 30, 1965, Iowa City Press-Citi- 
zen concerning the GI bill and its impact 
upon America. I commend this report 
fully to my colleagues: 0 

Tue Worrny GI BLL Comes TO AN END 


The United States’ most extensive excur- 
sion to this time into Federal aid to educa- 
tion ends Sunday, when benefits to veterans 
of the Korean conflict are terminated. This 
GI bill, une Its World War IT predecessors, 
brought far-reaching changes to colleges 
across the country and to the individuals 
who received its benefits. Its effects upon 
the Nation have been equally great and will 
continue for generations. 

Final figures for the Korean programs are 
not yet available. The Veterans’ Adminis- 
tration, however, estimates that about 2.4 
million veterans of the armed services during 
the period legally defined as that of the 
Korean conflict (January 27, 1950—January 
31, 1955), took part at a cost of about $4 
billion, This was about two of every five 
eligible. About $14 billion was spent on a 
similar program for World War I veterans, 
benefiting a proportionally larger number. 
Education and training was of all types, but 
most significant aspect of the program was 
for colicge. 

No one knows precisely how many thou- 
sands of those millions came to the Univer- 
sity of Iown, but for several semesters after 
World War II veterans numbered more than 
5,000, and made up more than half the total 
enrollment. There were 5,800 at the peak, 
im the first semester of 1946-47, and the 
number declined slowly until 1950 when a 
sharp drop came. The Korean program 
brought a new upsurge and a new peak of 
2.256 in the fall of 1956 when the univer- 
sity’s total was 9,900. The last of the World 
War II veterans here on the GI bill attended 
classes in the summer of 1960; 18 veterans 
of the Korean conflict will have their bene- 
fits terminated Sunday. 

The tmpact of the GI bill and the veterans 
it brought to the University of Iowa was 
enormous, mirroring the changes affecting 
campuses throughcut the Nation. Veterans 
were the first married students to appear 
on the campus in large numbers; their 
scholarship aid made graduate study a com- 
mon part of higher education for vast num- 
bers; veterans showed that students of all 
social and economic groups could succeed in 
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college, not just those from middle-class 
families in which college long had been tra- 
ditional. 

These developments in our colleges and 
universities might have come anyway; they 
probably would have. No one will ever 
know, however, how much the GI bill speed- 
ed this opening of college doors to millions 
for whom they might have remained closed. 
Nor will anyone ever know how many were 
able to attend college—or take other edu- 
cational training—with GI bill assistance 
who could not have done so without it. 

The program took a lot of money, yet 
there can be little question that this was an 
investment which ts paying rich returns not 
only to the vetcrans who became students, 
but also to the Nation. It's probable that the 
country even will get back directly the 
moncy it spent for veterans in higher tax 
payments resulting from the higher Incomes 
their greater education made possible. Cer- 
tainly, if the future greatness of this Nation 
ls to rest on excellence of mind and breadth 
of knowledge—as it must—then the GI 
bill is one of the bulwarks of that greatness- 

The experience with that program offers 
a powerful argument for those who contend 
that the Nation has a responsibility to nur- 
ture, conserve and develop its human re- 
sources just as it does to protect its natural 
resources. If the GI bill is any guid 
it is—then the most effective way of de- 
veloping our human resources in this one 
aspect is a system of governmentally fl- 
manced scholarships for able students whose 
capabilities might be lost otherwise. 


Cutting the Melon 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. MELVIN R. LAIRD 


OF WISCONSIN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, February 2, 1965 


Mr, LAIRD. Mr. Speaker, a recent 
and very welcome addition to the pages 
of Newsweek magazine is a column writ- 
ten by the noted economist, Henry C. 
Wallich. In the February 8, 1965, edi- 
tion, Mr. Wallich analyzes President 
Johnson's fiscal 1966 budget. His col- 
umn, entitled, “Cutting the Melon.“ 
points out quite appropriately that if our 
outlays for defense are cut back as they 
have been, then a portion of these sav- 
ings should be employed in reducing the 
public sector. 

Dr. Wallich cautions that “we must 
resist the tendency of national budgets 
to maintain their level after expanding 
in an emergency.” In assessing President 
Johnson's record, he points out that he 
made a good start in his first budget but 
that his second “shows no progress.” 

Mr. Speaker, under unanimous con- 
sent I place Dr. Wallich’s article, “Cut- 
ting the Melon,” in the Recor at this 
point. 

The article referred to follows: 

CUTTING THE MELON 
(By Henry C. Wallich) 

President Johnson has inherited from his 
predecessors a budgetary resource of great 
potency—the great defense effort that the 
country has made since the Korean war- 
Last year for the first time it became possible 
to cut back defense spending, and this year’s 
budget contains a further small defense cut- 
Relative to our rising gross national prod- 
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uct, defense expenditures are down rather 
sharply. That is the melon that Presidents 
Eisenhower and Kennedy have bequeathed to 
Mr. Johnson and which he is now slicing up 
skillfully. 

During the late Eisenhower years, the de- 
fense budget was running at approximately 
10 percent of gross national product. Now 
President Johnson has brought it to approxi- 
mately 8 percent. This saving of 2 percent of 
gross national product has helped the Pres- 
ident cut taxes, make a start on the Great 
Society, and still inch toward a balanced 
budget. 

BRILLIANT PERFORMANCE 

To catch up with the tricks of Mr. John- 
son's brilliant budget performance, the ana- 
lyst must do two things: First, as most 
people know by now, he must disregard the 
administrative budget which shows only part 
of Federal expenditures. It does not matter 
much that this budget, with 899.7 billion of 
expenditures, shows an increase over its 
predecessor of only $2 billion and stops short 
of the magic 6100 billion level. The more 
revealing total is the cash budget, which in- 
cludes the Federal trust funds for social se- 
curity, highways, etc., left out of the ad- 
ministrative budget. The cash budget is 
put by Mr. Johnson at $127.4 billion, up $6 
billion. 

Second, the analyst must separate defense 
expenditures from civilian. If defense is un- 
avoidable, civilian expenditures are closer 
to “discretionary” expenditures. Mr. John- 
son is putting up these civilian expenditures 
quite steeply—at a rate of almost 10 per- 
cent in 1 year. 

Mr. Johnson is to be commended for 
raising some items while cutting others. 
The essence of good budgeting is to defeat 
the deadly stalemate of forces that keeps 
the political peace by letting everything go 
up in the same proportion. But let us look 
at his figures in perspective. During the 
1950's, the heavy defense budget necessarily 
squeezed civilian expenditures. That gave 
Tise to the hue and cry about private afflu- 
ence and public squalor, or neglect of our 
great national priorities. Now that the de- 
tense burden is diminishing, we can catch 
up on the civilian side. 


THE CRITICAL ISSUE 


The queston is how much. Since we are 
also treating ourselves to substantial tax 
cuts, private affluence is not being over- 
looked. But we can do this mainly because, 
in a long recovery from recession; tax rev- 
enues have been rising faster than normally. 
The critical issue still remains the size of 
the public sector within the economy. In 
the fiscal year ending in June, the Federal 
share came down a little. It seems sched- 
uled to remain unchanged in the new budget, 

The Federal Government, moreover, is not 
the sole public claimant. State and local 
expenditures make growing demands, in the 
main badly needed, to be sure. But Federal 
plus State and local spending, if kept rising 
at this rate, would gradually enlarge the 
share of the public sector. 

For this, there is no call. We have been 
through a defense emergency which com- 
pelled us to increase the share of the public 
sector. With this threat stabilized, and 
defense going down, the share of the public 
sector should shrink, although probably not 
back to its pre-Korea level. More of the 
defense melon should be devoted, in other 
words, to reducing the public sector. We 
must resist the tendency of national budgets 
to maintain their level after expanding in an 
em . Mr. Johnson made a good start 
with his first budget. The second shows no 
Progress. 

Perhaps the budget can be defended on 
grounds of safeguarding the economy against 
recession. The business outlook toward the 
end of the year justifies some such precau- 
tion. But Mr. Johnson could have done this 
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also with a little less increase in spending 
and a little more of a tax cut. „ 
which now must pass upon the budget, 
would be very wrong if it allowed itself to 
believe that the salvaging of the $100 billion 
administrative taboo makes this anything 
but a very generous budget. 


The Baited Trap 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. WILLIAM S. BROOMFIELD 


OF MICHIGAN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, February 2, 1965 


Mr. BROOMFIELD. Mr. Speaker, in 
the February 1965 issue of Nation's Agri- 
culture magazine, President Charles B. 
Shuman of the American Farm Bureau 
Federation outlined a trap facing our 
Nation’s farmers, a trap baited with sub- 
sidy payments designed to entice the 
farmer into giving up a large portion of 
his economic freedom in return for Fed- 
eral subsidies. 

It seems that the farmer cannot escape 
from the Federal Government even when 
times are good, as there are those in 
the Agriculture Department who simply 
do not want him to become too prosper- 
ous or else he may lose his dependency 
upon the Federal Government. 

For the information of my colleagues, 
the editorial from Nation’s Agriculture 
follows. I recommend that its contents 
be read carefully: 

‘Tue BAITED Trap 

A few days ago the Secretary of Agricul- 
ture announced a reduction in the price sup- 
port for cotton with a 


Similar actions have previously been taken 
for other crops. What is the purpose of these 
strange actions? 

Almost every price-related action of the 
Department of Agriculture during the last 
year has been aimed at pushing farm prices 
down. Market prices for wheat were forced 
down below the world price as a result of the 
deliberate dumping of Government stocks on 
the domestic market during the 1964 harvest 
season, The market price for corn and other 
feed grains would undoubtedly be much 
higher in this drought year if it were not 
for the feed grain program and Government 
policies to hold prices down. 

The original concept of price supports has 
been perverted and they have become 
ceilings for wheat, cotton, and feed grains 
as a result of the deliberate dumping of CCC 
stocks on the domestic market. A reduction 
in the support price makes it possible to 
lower the CCC release price. Is it any won- 
der that many farmers are asking, Whose 
side is the Department on?“ 

The apparent reason for these price-wreck- 
ing activities is to punish noncooperators 
and to force more farmers into the programs 
in 1965. The gleeful announcements by the 
ASCS of increased-signups indicates that the 
scheme is working. 

Perhaps some politicians haye another mo- 
tive. If market prices are pushed down and 
replaced by subsidy payments, farmers will 
be forced to look to politicians for much of 
their income. Nearly 20 percent of the 1964 
net farm income was in the form of direct 
payments from the Federal Treasury and this 
percentage is scheduled to go even higher 
this year. To many politicians, this seems 
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like a good idea—making farmers dependent 
on annual appropriations of the Congress for 
their living. When election time comes 
around it is easy to get votes by spreading 
scare stories that the handout will be ended 
if the opposition wins. Once farmers come 
to depend on direct subsidy payments their 
political, as well as their economic freedom 
has come to an end—they will vote right 
or else. 

Another group supporting the plan to de- 
liberately force farm prices down and sub- 
stitute payments consists of those who favor 
the socialization of agriculture. Their 
theory is that Government can contro) and 
manage the farms and farmers of the Na- 
tion with better results than will come from 
free-choice decisions made by individuals 
in response to the demands of the competi- 
tive market. 

Farmers are caught in a trap. By increas- 
ing the payment rate and forcing market 
prices down under voluntary programs, the 
Department penalizes those farmers who 
wish to produce for the free market and 
rewards those who accept the socialized mar- 
ket. Many are forced to sign up to buy pro- 
tection against having their income de- 
stroyed by unrestricted dumping of Govern- 
ment surpluses, As they come to depend on 
payments rather than price, farmers can be 
controlled by the threat of withholding the 
subsidy. 

Yes, the trap of socialism is baited with 
tempting payments. Farmers should de- 
mand that the price-wrecking, payment- 
baited policies of recent months be ended 
promptly. I am confident that the Con- 
gress did not intend for farmers to be given 
such shabby treatment. I am hopeful that 
President Lyndon B. Johnson will renounce 
these schemes and seek ways to use the pric- 
ing mechanism of the free market with more 


vitality. 
CHARLES B. SHUMAN, 
President, -American Farm Bureau 
Federation. 


The New Rural Power Play 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CHARLES M. TEAGUE 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, February 2, 1965 


Mr. TEAGUE of California. Mr. 
Speaker, under leave to extend my re- 
marks, I call the attention of my col- 
leagues in the Congress to the following 
editorial entitled “The New Rural Power 
Play,” which appeared in the February 1, 
1965, issue of the Wall Street Journal: 

THE New RURAL POWER PLAY 

For the past year or so the Nation's rural 
electric cooperatives have been running into 
increasing criticism from Congress. With 
electricity now available to practically all 
rural areas, some lawmakers find it strange 
that the Government insists on subsidizing 
the co-ops’ rapid growth as a supplier of 
power to cities and industry. 

At times the criticism has been so sharp 
that you would think it might lead the co-ops 
and their Washington overseer, the Rural 
Electrification Administration, at least to go 
slower for a while. But they evidently op- 
erate on the idea that the best defense is a 
stronger offense. 

The first target of a stepped-up offensive, 
launched at the rural co-ops’ convention last 
week in Miami Beach, is the Nation's stock- 
holder-owned electric power industry. A 
group of 106 of the private power companies, 
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declare the co-ops, overcharged their cus- 
tomers by $3.4 billion in the 7 years ended in 
1962. 

To arrive at this figure, the co-ops first de- 
cide what would be a fair profit for the pri- 
vate companies. Though such a judgment is 
hardly likely to be unbiased, the co-ops obvi- 
ously like it better than the decision of the 
various State public service commissions, 
which rigidly supervise the private compa- 
nies’ rates. 

If there have been overcharges, the cure 
would seem to be Improved State regulation. 
It’s hard to see how it will help much, as the 
co-ops appear to think it will, to use their 
operations as a yardstick for measuring 
proper private utility rates. 

In addition to being tax free, the rural 
co-ops get Government loans at 2 percent, a 
rate far lower than those available to private 
companies and, for that matter, much lower 
than the cost of the money to the Govern- 
ment. In this situation, it’s pretty silly to 
try to compare co-op rates with those of the 
taxpaying private firms, 

The comparison won't get any better if the 
yardstick is merely enlarged, and yet that’s 
about the only change the co-ops suggest. 
REA Administrator Norman Clapp implies 
that the Government, far from being overly 
generous with the co-ops, has actually been 
rather niggardly. In the next 15 years, he 
says, the co-ops will need vastly expanded 
amounts of capital if they are to continue to 


So the second target of this new rural 
power play Is, not surprisingly, the taxpayer. 
He can only hope that enough Congressmen 
now will see where the line is heading. And 
pull the plug. 


Self-Employ 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. EUGENE J. KEOGH 


Or NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, February 2, 1965 


Mr. KEOGH. Mr. Speaker, the New 
York Law Journal is the official legal 
paper of New York, the publisher of 
which is Jerry Finkelstein who continues 
to do an effective job improving the con- 
tent of the paper. One of the interesting 
articles that appeared recently was on 
the Self-Employed Individuals Tax Re- 
tirement Act of 1962. It is as follows: 
BSELF-EMPLOY: PENSION, PROFIT PLANS UNDER 

KrocH Law GREW IN 1964 

Self-employed professional and business- 
men are qualifying pension and profit-shar- 
ing plans with special income tax advantages 
under the Federal law at a high rate, ac- 

to Commerce Cl House, na- 
tional reporting authority on tax and busi- 
ness law. 

More than 8,400 plans were approved in 
IRS district offices during the first three quar- 
ters of 1964. Of these, 3,318 provided for 
profit sharing, 3,377 set up pension plans, and 
1,713 were classified as bond purchase plans. 

These self-employed retirement plans 
qualify under the Federal law passed in 1962. 
Such plans permit an income tax deduction 
of up to $1,250 per year for contributions 
made to a plan on the self-employed individ- 
ual's own behalf. This deduction may be in- 
creased, however, by the amount that the 
self-employed person contributes to the plan 
on behalf of his employees. 

The law requires that all of the self-em- 
ployed person’s regular employees with 3 or 
more of service must be fully covered 
by the plan, and contributions made on their 
behalf must be fully vested. 
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More substantial income tax benefits can 
be realized by individual business and pro- 
fessional men through traditional types of 
retirement plans established under profes- 
sional corporation or association laws, now 
effective in 32 States, than under the Federal 
Self-Employed Retirement Act. 

Persons who participate in a qualified 
traditional-type plan created under a State 
professional corporation or association law 
suffer less stringent limitations on contri- 
butions and deductions governing funds 
they set aside for retirement purposes. 

But plans under these State laws face 
tough sledding if the IRS adopts proposed 
changes in its regulations which have been 
hanging fire for over a year, CCH said. 

Standards for establishing the corporate 
characteristics necessary to obtain tradi- 
tional-type benefits through plans set up 
under these State enabling laws include con- 
tinuity of life, centralized management, 
limited liability, and free transferability of 
corporate interests. They would be tight- 
ened substantially under the proposed regu- 
lation amendments. 

Presently pending in Congress is a bill 
which would automatically classify profes- 
sional corporations or associations formed 
under State laws as corporations for Federal 
income tax purposes. 

If passed, the bill would mean that such 
organization would not have to meet the 
strict standards contemplated by the IRS in 
order to adopt retirement plans with the 
greater tax advantages than those available 
to plans qualifying under the Federal Self- 
Eniployed Retirement Act, CCH said. 

More liberal treatment for plans set up 
under the Federal act is also provided in 
another bill now pending in Congress. This 
legislation proposes to increase the self- 
employed individual's deduction for his plan 
contributions to $2,500 a year, currently 
$1,250. This bill is sponsored by Represent- 
ative EUGENE J. Krocu, of New York, author 
of the bill which eventually became the 1962 
Federal act. 


Gen. John P. McConnell 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JAMES W. TRIMBLE 


OF ARKANSAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, February 2, 1965 


Mr. TRIMBLE. Mr. Speaker, Arkan- 
sas is proud today. Gen. John P. McCon- 
nell, a native of Logan County, Ark., was 
sworn in yesterday as Chief of the Staff 
of the U.S. Air Force; a position of great 
responsibility in this, a troubled world. 
No better man could have been selected. 
He is qualified in every respect to assume 
this great responsibility. 

I was present on January 31 when the 
Arkansas State Society of Washington, 
D.C., met to honor General McConnell. 
He delivered a masterful address con- 
cerning the responsibility of all of us, 
aoe especially that of our military sery- 

ces. 

As part of my remarks, I insert in the 
Record the following article from his 
hometown newspaper, the Booneville 
Democrat, of December 28, 1964; and an 
Associated Press article from the Chris- 
tian Science Monitor of Thursday, De- 
cember 24, 1964: 

From the Booneville (Ark.) Democrat, Dec. 
28, 1964] 
BOONEVILLE NATIVE: GEN. Jon P. McCon- 
NELL To Become USAP CH 

Gen. John Paul McConnell, son of Dr. and 

Mrs. 8. P. McConnell, has been nominated 
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to be Air Force Chief of Staff and will take 
over the No. 1 post February 1. He succeeds 
retiring Gen. Curtis E. LeMay. 

Announcement of the nomination was 
made Tuesday by Defense Secretary Robert 
S. McNamara. He told a news conference at 
the LBJ Ranch in Texas that President John- 
son had already approved McConnell's selet- 
tion. 

The general has seryed as Deputy Com- 
mander of the Strategic Alr Command and. 
from 1962 to last August, he was Deputy 
Commander in Chief of the U.S. European 
Command. He has been filling the position 
of Vice Chief of Staff, the Air Force's No. 2 
job, since August. 

A native of Booneville, he attended public 
schools here and graduated magna cum laude 
from Henderson State College in 1927, then 
graduated from the Military Academy at 
West Point in 1932, and the Army Air Corps 
Advanced Flying School in 1933. He still 
considers Booneville his home. 

Meconnell's advancement has been rapid. 
He rose from second lieutenant to colonel in 
10 years and was promoted to brigadier gen- 
eral in 1944, when he was 38. 

During World War II. he served in India, 
Burma, Ceylon, and China. At the close 
the war, he was Chief of Staff of the Army 
Air Corps in China. 

Some of his military assignments include 
commander of the 3d Alr Force in Eng- 
land in 1962; commander of the 2d Air 
Force in 1957, and vice commander in chief 
of the Strategic Air Command at Offutt Alr 
Force Base, Nebr., in 1961. 

Among General McConnell’s many high 
military decorations are: 

Distinguished Service Medal, the Legion 
of Merit with three Oak Leaf clusters, the 
Distinguished Flying Cross, the Bronze Star, 
the Commander of the Order of the British 
Empire, and the Air Medal. He also has been 
decorated by the Nationalist Chinese Gov- 
ernment and holds the right to wear Chinese 
Air Force pilot's wings, along with his 
command pilot's wings and combat missile- 
man's badge. 

From the Christian Science Monitor, 
Dec. 24, 1964] 


Am Force CHIEF Travets Fasr 


Wasnincton—Gen. John P. McConnell. 
who will become Air Force Chief of 
February 1, is a man who likes to travel. 
He can be ready in 15 minutes for a 15,000- 
mile trip. 

This probably results, in part, from his 
conditioning during 80 years of flying to the 
far corners of the world. 7 

An Arkansas-born “soldier statesman, 
General McConnell was named Tuesday bY 
President Johnson, acting on the recom- 
mendation of Secretary of Defense Robert 5. 
McNamara, to succeed retiring Gen. 

E. LeMay. 

Mr. McNamara handpicked General Mo- 
Connell last May 1 to kecome Vice Chief of 
Staff and heir apparent to General LeMay: 
Mr. McNamara was said to be impresscd by 
General Meconnell's sharp-minded capabili- 
ties. 

WEST POINT GRADUATE 

These showed up early in the general's life- 

He had already been graduated in 1927 
from Henderson-Brown College (now Hender- 
son State College), Arkadelphia, Ark., whe? 
ne Aents the U.S. Military Academy at West 

t. 

A year after his 1932 graduation from West 
Point, General McConnell was graduated 
from the Atr Corps advanced flying school. 

During World War II, he held various 
training posts in the United States before 
he was assigned to the China-Burma theater. 
By 1946 he was still in China as senior alr 
adviser to the nationalist government. 

Between 1947 and 1950 General 
was in Washington handling Reserve and 
National Guard affairs. He held various 
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European commands in the early 1950's, be- 
coming director of plans at Strategic Air 
Command Headquarters under General Le- 
May in 1953, 2d Alir Force commander in 
Louisiana in 1957, and vice commander of 
SAC in 1961. 

EUROPEAN POST 


The next year he left for Europe and a 
Post as deputy commander in chief of the 
U.S. command, second only to Army Gen. 
Lyman L. Lemnitzer who is both United 
States and NATO commander in Europe. 

He is a reader of books with military mean- 
ing. such us those of Churchill and Bismarck, 
and “appreciates but is not a devotee” of 
Classical and semiclassical music, according 
to his official biography. 

It adds that he is “fastidious” in selecting 
formal or casual civilian clothing, has an 
eye for color combinations, likes Georgian 
Style houses and prefers country living. 

General McConnell is married to the for- 
mer Sally Dean of St. Paul, Minn, They have 
two sons, Bruce, 14, and Dorsey, 10, 


Protect Our Pin Industry 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. JOHN S. MONAGAN 


OF CONNECTICUT 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, February 2, 1965 


Mr. MONAGAN. Mr. Speaker, this 
Morning I testified before the U.S. Tariff 
Commission on a matter of extreme im- 
Portance to the economy of the State 
of Connecticut and to the Fifth Congres- 
sional District. which I represent. I refer 
to the Tariff Commission's investigation 
on safety pins under section 351(d) (2) 
of the Trade Expansion Act. 

Briefiy, by way of explanation, the im- 
bort duty on safety pins was increased 
from 22% to 35 percent ad valorem, ef- 
fective December 31, 1957. Despite this 
increase in tariff, domestic production 
and sales have declined and imports have 
Continued to increase. I have asked the 
Tariff Commission to recommend to the 
President that if an upward adjustment 
is not appropriate at this time, the Presi- 
dent should be urged to leave in effect 
the proclamation effective December 31, 
1957, increasing the duty on safety pins 
to 35 percent ad valorem. 

Mr, Speaker, I include with my re- 
marks the statement which I made today 
at the hearing of the Tariff Commission. 

At the request of the Governor of the 


State of Connecticut, Hon. John N. 


Dempsey, I have also submitted to the 
Tariff Commission a letter from the Gov- 
€rnor, which included with my statement, 
urges that the duty on safety pins be 
Maintained at its current rate. 

STATEMENT OF CONGRESSMAN JOHN S. MONA- 

Gan, Democrat oF CONNECTICUT, BEFORE THE 

U.S. TARIFF COMMISSION AT 10 A.M., TUES- 

DAY, FEBRUARY 2, 1965 
Re investigation on safety pins under sec- 

re 351(d)(2) of the Trade Expansion 
ct. 

Mr. Chairman, and members of the Tariff 
Commission, I appear here today on a mis- 
Sion of vital importance to family members 
and industries who depend for their liveli- 
hood and profit upon the safety pin industry 
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in the United States which, for the most 
part, is centered in the Naugatuck Valley of 
Connecticut. The payrolls received and 
taxes paid by this industry are real factors 
in the economy of our State. 

This is a subject in which I am sure that 
members of the Tariff Commission are well 
versed, for safety pins have been the sub- 
ject of “escape clause” investigations in 
every year but one since 1957. It was in Jan- 
uary 1957 that serlous injury to the domestic 
safety pin industry by Increased imports 
was established and the Tariff Commission 
recommended an increase in the duty from 
2214 to 35 percent ad valorem as necessary 
to remedy such injury. The President 
agreed with the Commission’s findings of 
injury and increased the duty as recom- 
mended, effective December 31, 1957. 

This is an industry which for the last 
century has given considerable employment 
to the people of my congressional district, 
although I am sure you are aware from your 
studies that despite the 35-percent duty im- 
posed since 1957, domestic production and 
sales have declined and imports have con- 
tinued to increase. Between 1959 and 1963, 
imports have supplied an average of 31 per- 
cent of the U.S. safety pin market. From 
1959 to 1961, the number of man-hours an- 
nually worked in our safety pin industry 
have declined by 239,000 to an average of 
380,000, a decline of approximately 38 per- 
cent. Some of our largest domestic plants 
are located in the Waterbury labor area 
which, according to the U.S. Department of 
Labor's “Area Trends in Employment and 
Unemployment” for December 1964, was clas- 
sified in group D.“ an area of substantial 
(6 to 8.9 percent) unemployment. 

We have already lost some of this Industry 
to another part of the country, not because 
of lack of skilled labor but because of the 
competition created by lower wage scales. 
Of even greater importance is the increasing 
threat of economic penetration from abroad 
through these low-wage products, 

As you know, the problem of this industry 
is not an isolated one. The effects of our 
current trade policy have been felt in the 
bicycle industry, the table silver industry. 
the rubber footwear industry, the clock in- 
dustry, and the brass industry generally— 
all vital industries in my section of Connec- 
ticut. 

To continue relaxing the restrictions on 
imports at a time when an international fi- 
nancial condition is increasingly weaker 
would not appear to be a statesmanlike 
policy. 

Parenthetically, I might say that eyen 
though compensation for injury is no sub- 
stitute for business, even this is denied under 
the current language and interpretation of 


_ the Trade Expansion Act of 1962. 


Gov. John Dempsey, of Connecticut, 
has requested that I read into the record 
his statement in which he strongly urges that 
your report to the President include a rec- 
ommendation that the duty.on safety pins 
be maintained at its current rate and, with 
your permission, I will do so at this point. 

January 15, 1965. 
US. Tantvr COMMISSION, 
Washington, D.C. 
Dear Sms: I strongly urge that your re- 
to the President include a recommenda- 
tion that the duty on safety pins be main- 
tained at its current rate. 

I make this appeal for a number of 
reasons, 

Connecticut may well be termed the “home 
of the domestic safety pin Industry” since 
most of the plants manufacturing this item 
are situated in this State. 

Further, the industry is concentrated 
almost wholly in the Naugatuck Valley where 
currently there is a problem of unemploy- 
ment. Two of our safety pin producing 
Plants are in the city of Waterbury where, 
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the Connecticut State Labor Department re- 
ports, the unemployment rate for the month 
of December 1964, was 5.1 percent, 1 per- 
cent higher than the average for the State. 

Should any of our safety pin producers 
transfer their operations outside of Con- 
necticut to areas of lower labor cost, as they 
may do if their competitive position is fur- 
ther weakened by low-priced Imported pins, 
the unemployment problem would of course 
be aggravated. 

I am aware of the importance of making 
every effort to remove unnecessary trade bar- 
riers. I feel, however, that such efforts are 
not advantageous if they penalize our work- 
ing people by depriving them of jobs. 

Therefore, on behalf of the many Con- 
necticut people whose livelihood depends on 
the safety pin industry, I hope very much 
that the duty on this product will be main- 
tained at the rate which went Into effect on 
December 31, 1957. 

Sincerely, 
Joun Dempsey, Governor. 

My office has been deluged with corre- 
spondence from the worried employees of 
Connecticut's safety pin plants, and I have 
received appeals for help from officials of the 
Risdon Manufacturing Co., Naugatuck, 
Conn., the Oakville division of the Scovill 
Manufacturing Co. in Waterbury, and the 
Star Pin Co. in Shelton. 

Legal representatives of the industry are 
prepared, I am sure, to present statistics in 
detail to show the sales, production, and em- 


lorem in the rate of duty was inadequate to 
remedy the sales injury found in 1957 to 
have been caused by imports. 
prepared to show that the injury has 
sisted despite the increase in duty and that 
further injury will result unless additional 
protection is afforded. 

I feel that any lowering of the existing 
duty will pose a very serious threat to the 
survival of the Connecticut safety pin indus- 
try and to the economic well-being of sev- 
eral communities and the employment of 
many thousands of people. The Waterbury- 
Oakville, Naugatuck-Shelton, communities 
which stand to suffer the most are important 


ge 
benefit of Job security through the continu- 
ance of what at best is inadequate tariff 
protection. 

This Commission, in its wisdom, saw fit to 
establish the 35-percent tariff in 1957 on 
the basis of its findings that the share of the 
U.S. market supply by imports increased 
from an average of 5 percent during the 5- 
year period 1946-50 to 21.3 percent during 
the 5-year period immediately preceding the 
1957 finding. Clearly, there should be no re- 
duction of the tariif at this point, since it has 
been shown that during the period 1959-63 
imports have supplied an average of 31 per- 
cent of the U.S. market. 

Domestic sales of safety pins in the United 
States had declined from an average of 13.1 
million gross during the 5-year period 1946- 
50 to only 10.8 million gross during the 5- 
year period immediately preceding the 1957 
finding. This was a decline of 2.3 million 
gross, or nearly 18 percent. 

Now we find that during the last 5-year 
period 1959-63, domestic sales of the same 
4 producers have declined to 84 million 
gross annually, a further decline of 24 mil- 
lion gross or 22 percent, which was a greater 
decline than was used as a basis for the 
finding of injury in 1957. 

Let me read you a paragraph taken from a 
letter addressed to me by a salesman for one 
of the affected companies: 
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“This action is not only vital to our com- 
pany and its obligations to the many thou- 
sands of family members involved, but also 
to the very existence of our industry. I have 
been with the company for 15 years and 
have sold our product (safety pins) against 
those of imported origins. The much lower 
cost to our customers, due to the lower wage 
and living standards in those countries of 
import origin, has reacted disastrously to our 
sales. I have seen the volume in my sales 
territories over the past 10 years decrease 
anywhere from 40 to 60 percent of that to 
which we worked prior to the influx of im- 


On the merits of these arguments, in sup- 
port of the welfare of Connecticut workers 
and the well-being of Connecticut Industry, 
and on the basis of your own knowledge, 
which comes from a succession of thorough- 
going studies of this industry, I respectfully 
urge that the Tariff Commission recommend 
to the President that the rate of duty on im- 
ports of safety pins not be reduced, and if 
an upward adjustment is not appropriate at 
this time, the President should be urged to 
leave in effect the proclamation effective De- 
cember $1, 1957, increasing the duty to 35 
percent ad valorem. 


The Optimistic Abernethy View 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. BASIL L. WHITENER 


OF NORTH CAROLINA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, February 2, 1965 


Mr. WHITENER. Mr. Speaker, as my 
colleagues in the House know, I am priv- 
ileged to represent in the Congress one 
of the largest textile manufacturing dis- 
tricts in the United States. In the 10th 
Congressional District in North Carolina 
will be found numerous cotton and 
synthetic fiber textile plants. 

The success of the textile industry in 
my State has been due in a large meas- 
ure to the foresight and ability of the 
outstanding men who have been leaders 
in the industry down through the years. 

Mr. Julius W. Abernethy, of Newton, 
N.C., has been one of these leaders who 
has been responsible for the tremendous 
growth of textile manufacturing in my 
State. This outstanding business execu- 
tive has not only been a leader in textile 
manufacturing but has made major con- 
tributions to the educational and civic 
life of his community and State. 

The December 3, 1964, edition of 
America’s Textile Reporter has a story 
which describes Mr. Abernethy and his 
place in textile manufacturing. I be- 
lieve my colleagues will find the life and 
work of Mr. Abernethy to be most inter- 
esting. I include it in the Appendix of 
the Recorp. 

The story follows: 

THE OPTIMISTIC ABERNETHY VIEW 
(Here is an opinion, best expressed by a man 
who has seen it—the textile industry situa- 
tion—for a great many years) 

Julius W. Abernethy is a man who has 
been around the textile industry long 
enough to remember the day Spencer Love 
had a hard time raising $150,000. 

Today, at the youthful age of 70, he is 
probably the largest individual investor in 
the American textile industry. If not, he 
certainly can lay claim to doing more trading 
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in textile shares during his over 50-year as- 
sociation with the textile industry than any 
other Hving American. 

And today he is just as confident as then 
that textile shares are “the safest invest- 
ment a man can have.” He ought to know. 
“The textile industry is a better investment 
than steel; it is better than tobacco; it is 
better than anything,” he told America’s 
Textile Reporter in an exclusive interview 
during the 23d Southern Textile Exposition. 

“Why are people bullding all these mills? 
Because they think the same thing. At one 
time mills were running one week and 
shutting down a week or running 3 days one 
week and 4 the next. Today they're running 
6 days and are still having a hard time filling 
the demand. I'll never stop buying.“ 

One of Mr. Abernethy's most recent tex- 
tile-related ventures involved Roberts Co., 
Sanford, N.C., textile machinery manufac- 
turers, which announced in July that Julius 
W. Abernethy had been elected to the board 
of directors and chairman of the finance 
committee. At the same time, Roberts an- 
nounced the company had authorized $2.6 
million of new capital funds from “private 
sources”—that private source being Julius 
Whitener (he’s kin to Congressman Bast. 
Wutrener, of North Carolina) Abernethy of 
Newton, N.C. 

The Reporter asked Mr. Abernethy, who 
is on the executive committee of Dan River 
Mills, chairman of the board of Carolina 
Mills, and chairman of Tryon Corp. (a pri- 
vate investment company), why he had put 
his money into Roberts Co, in view of the 
stif competition among textile machinery 
manufacturers. 

He replied; “They were doing too much 
business for their capital and I figured there 
is a future for the company. At least about 
a third of the mills have got to modernize 
or get out—elther one. And about n third 
of the mills are not fit to put new machinery 
into. It’s like buying a house 100 years 
old and trying to put in new furniture. You 
can't do it. And you can't air-condition 
these old mills—these old three-four-five 
story plants. There’s too much lost motion 
in the old ones.” 

The Reporter: “As an investor in Roberts 
Co., how do you view the company’s future?” 

Mr. Abernethy: “Well, I think there's 
enough business for the next 5 or 10 years 
to keep them all busy. The mills are either 
half good or no good. Some fix up just the 
card room and some fix up just the spinning 
room. But you've got to start at one end 
and go all the way through. Mills have 
got to put their equipment in good shape. 
They can't fix up just a part of a mill. 
They've got to fix it all to get the full benefit, 
I have stock in some mills now where labor 
costs are twice what they ought to be. 

“They've got to put in new machinery, 
quick, for their costs are 7 to 8 cents a pound 
more than another mill making the same 
thing, and there's not that much profit in it.“ 

Speaking of the better equipment avail- 
able today, Mr. Abernethy said: “Take the 
new winders for example. We bought 12 of 
them. We put two of them in one mill and 
cut out 27 hands. In another case, one new 
winder took the place of eight old winders. 
You can now wind for a third the old cost. 
Now this is one reason why I went to Roberts 
Co. I also think they have a good line of 
equipment and I think they can make it 
$5 a spindle cheaper than Whitin or Saco- 
Lowell.” 

He predicted that Roberts’ sales would 
reach about $15 million this year and about 
$20 million next year. 

The Reporter; "What is your interest, incl- 
dentally, in Whitin?” 

Mr. Abernethy: “My group and I have 
10 percent of it, or over 100,000 shares. If 
they don't make money soon, someone's 
going to buy it. People get tired of waiting 
and want something eventually.” 
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The Reporter: “What mills do you have an 
interest in today?” 

Mr. Abernethy; “I don’t know, but I’ve put 
a lot of them together in the past few years. 
It is all part of a trend to elther merge milis 
or merge with In this way, we 
can have diversity and get better manage 
ment.” 

As an example, Carolina Mills’ (Maiden. 
N.C.) annual report for 1963 points out some 
earlier mergers brought about by the Aber- 
nethy interests, as follows: “Carolina Mills 
was incorporated in 1928 when J. 
Moretz of Hickory, N.C., merchant and re- 
ceiver in bankruptcy of the Carolina Cotton 
Mills of Maiden, joined with financier Julius 
W. Abernethy, of Newton, N.C., and the mill’s 
attorney, Thomas P. Pruitt, to effect ® 
reorganization,” 

Mr. Abernethy pointed out in this inter- 
view that Carolina Mills presently is doing 
around $20 to $22 million this year and 
should do $25 to $27 million next year. He 
recalled that shortly after the reorganiza- 
tion in 1928 the mills did $200,000 the first 
year, Today Carolina Mills operates some 14 
plants. “We are figuring on a new one now, 
he said, “and we are putting up another one 
in Lincolnton (N.C.) right now—a synthetics 
plant.” 

Carolina Mills’ report went on, in part: “ID 
1941, Mr. Abernethy, Mr. Pruitt, and Mr. 
Moretz acquired a controlling interest in the 
New City Mills of Newton, operating 
plant as a separate unit until 1947, when it 
merged with Carolina Mills. * * As 
integrated weaving mill, renamed the Aber- 
nethy Manufacturing Co., located in Laurin- 
burg, N.C., was purchased in late 1942 bY 
Mr. Abernethy, Mr. Pruitt, and Leona = 
Moretz together with Herman Smith * * 
Julius Abernethy who has served as presi- 
dent of Carolina Mills since its inception in 
1928, resigned from this position in 1960 
* e (and was) * * * succeeded as presi- 
dent by O. Leonard Moretz," 

The Reporter: “Mr. Abernethy, as an indi- 
vidual, you have perhaps a larger financ 
interest in the American textile industry 
than anyone we know, for every time we turn 
around you are going into a new endeavor: 

Mr. Abernethy: “I expect that's right. Iam 
going into two or three new ones now, Ken- 
lon Mills in Allendale is one (my group has 
a third of that) and a finishing plant Is an- 
other. I am also in a corporation that 
does nothing but buy undervalued stocks- 
Within the past 90 days, I raised a million 
dollars for one mill overnight. I didn't even 
have to show my face. They just took ge! 
word. I don't like publicity, but that’s Al 
I've gotten since I've gone into Roberts Co. 
However, I always try to keep my name in the 
background,” 

The Reporter: “What mills do you actually 
hold an interest in today?” 

Mr, Abernethy: “I have large holdings in 
about 25 mills and smaller holdings in abou 
50 more. I have 20 percent of American & 
Efird, or over 100,000 shares. I did have * 
lot of Aberfoyle and have a little yet- 
sold out of it a couple of times then bought 
a little of tt back. Let's see now, going d 
the line, I am interested in all the Belmont 
Mills (the Lineberger and Stowe groups) 
and in some of them pretty heavy. I've d 
some Wiscassett. Then there's BVD an 
United Milis. I'm the oldest living member 
of Carolina Mills. And then there's Fulton 
Mills, which I've been in and out of three 
times.” (Mr. Abernethy is the largest outside 
stockholder in Dan River Mills, has a sub- 
stantial interest in Burlington Industries. 
He merged Mooresville Mills into Burlington 
and kept most of the stock for himself, bis 
children and grandchildren of which he has 
3 and 12 respectively.) “You have to pay 
above the market to get control. You can’t 
do it at the market price. You have to pay 
about a third more.” 5 

About accusations he is “taking over 
Roberts Co., Mr. Abernethy remarked: "I say: 
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bell, no. I'm not taking anything over I 
don't want to take it over. I just want some- 
body else to do the work. The new man at 
Whitin told all his stockholders I was a 
raider. It made me mad. That's why I went 
into Roberts, He,said I raid. I don't raid 
anything.” 

Mr. Abernethy's holdings are so large and 
Widespread, he had difficulty enumerating 
them all. However, he has stock in Textiles, 
Inc, of Gastonia, and is a board member, 
as he is with American & Efird. He and his 
family own a third of Spindale Mills and a 
third of A. M. Smyre Manufacturing Co, of 
Ranio, N.C. At one time he held a half in- 
terest in Dan River Mills and is credited with 
helping amalgamate the Woodside and Iselin- 
Jefferson interests. “They wouldn't have 
made the deal if it hadn't been for me. They 
Were about $6 or $7 million apart. I was the 
largest stockholder in Alabama Mills and I 
agreed to take 67 or 68 less than the book 
value to put the deal over,” he recalls. 

Mr. Abernethy admits he has been instru- 
Mental in a bunch of mergers but has never 
made a dollar out of any one of them per- 
Sonally. He contends he works for the 
Stockholders and this is why I have such a 
large following. No one ever loses money. I 
always buy something that is undervalued.” 

He recalls the day he bought the old 
Bloomfield Mill of Statesville, N.C. from 
Charles A. Cannon—a purchase that even- 
tually netted him around $3 million. “I had 
some stock in it that I paid $300 a share for, 
that was paying 10 percent quarterly, The 
Mill only had $108,000 capital. They had 
Put in brand new machinery back in 1928 or 
1929. And when the crash came. They had 
to shut it down for 4 or 5 years. Taxes were 


around and said I would give them $100,000 
for their half of it back. 


cess of it. I bought milis back in the 1930's 
that no one else would buy.” 

One of his first mill investments was the 
Old Union Mill (now a part of the American 
& Efird chain) before World War I. The mill 
Owed some $100,000 to the banks and couldn't 
Day, Mr. Abernethy bought nearly a half in- 
terest when it was trading 20 to 30 cents 
On the dollar. 

Born in Hickory, N.C., in 1894, Julius Aber- 
nethy has been trading in textile stocks for 
At least 50 years. He's been trading in some- 
thing for 60 years, since he was 10 and had, as 
an industrious young fellow squirreled away 
about $300 in savings in the saving and loan 
4ssoclation in Hickory. 


At age 12 he put this money to work. 
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His mother operated a small grocery store 
on Hickory main street. Next door was a shoe 
store where shine boys were raking in four 
or fiye.dollars on a Saturday. 

"I figured there was some way I could get 
hold of some of that money, so I bought a 
couple of bicycles and charged the shine boys 
a nickel to ride around the square three 
times. I got to the point where I was mak- 
ing $8 to 610 a day.” 

Soon young Julius had increased his sav- 
ings to $1,200 which he took and built four 
houses at $300 each or $100 per room. But he 
made the mistake, he says, of putting the 
deeds in his name at age 12. He couldn't 
sell them until he was 21, but he pald for 
them and later sold them for around $4,000, 

‘That was the beginning. 

Without any formal education—he com- 
pleted the seventh grade—it is conceded by 
most who know him that Julius Abernethy 
can read a financial statement faster and 
more accurately than a Harvard economist. 

It is doubtful he knows his actual net 
worth. 

He told the Reporter: “I nover consider I 
have any money ns long as I owe the bank 
a couple of million dollars. I always give 
them more collateral than they want and I 
say, take some more, take some more. I 
give them three or four for one. And they 
say, don't ay that note, it Is the best note 
we have in the bank.” 

About the value of keeping a stockholder 
happy, he says: “While I will never object 
to raising the wages of labor, it is just as 
important to keep a company’s stockholders 
happy. Dissatisfied stockholders can hurt 
a company as much as dissatisfied labor.” 


Joshua B. Everett of Louisville, Ky. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JOHN SHERMAN COOPER 


OF KENTUCKY 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Tuesday, February 2, 1965 


Mr. COOPER. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Appendix of the Recorp an article 
about Joshua B. Everett, of Louisville, 
Ky. He is one of Kentucky’s distin- 
guished citizens. The article was pub- 
lished in the Louisville Times of Decem- 
ber 26, 1964. 


There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

Prope You SHOULD Know—"Josn” EVERETT, 

Loox ALIKE of HITCHCOCK, Is a DIRECTOR, 


Too 
(By Helen Leopold) 

The manager of Bentley's, a swank London 
restaurant, stopped at the oyster bar to greet 
a familiar-looking patron. 

"How did you like the Dover sole that I 
airmailed you to Hollywood last week, Mr. 
Hitchcock?” the manager asked. 

The patron looked blank. 

“But you are Mr, Hitchcock?" the manager 
insisted. 

Joshua Burgess Everett, of Louisville, en- 
joys telling what a hard time he had proving 
that he wasn't Alfred Hitchcock, the famous 
British movie director. The incident oc- 
curred on one of Everett's annual trips to 
England. 

Everett shares more than a passing resem- 
blance to the jowled Hitchcock, with his 
round eyes and triumphant manner, 

He is also a born director—though his 
theater of operation is far removed from 
Hitchcock’s macabre themes. 
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HE'S AN ORGANIZER 

Everett concentrates on running organiza- 
tions of every conceivable kind—business, 
welfare, civic, and social. 

And he does so with an admitted sense of 
drama. 

“I dramatize everything that I possibly 
can. Always have. Love to roll out the 
red carpet whenever it's possible,” he said. 

“Josh” Everett, who was born and reared 
in Maysville, Ky., has been an international 
banker (as a vice president of the Bankers 
Trust Co,, with main headquarters in New 
York and London). 

When he retired in 1941 due to ill health, 
he planned to rusticate as a country squire 
and run his farms around Maysvule. 

But Gov. Simeon Willis “dug him out,” 
he said, and Everett became the unsalaried 
chairman of the State department of wel- 
fare and other related agencies. 

Everett has been connccted with a number 
of businesses here and in New York City and 
has been involved in no less than 31 civic, 
cultural, and welfare tions as diverse 
as mental health, ballet, and projecting plans 
for developing Louisville’s waterfront. 

Everett is a past president of the com- 
munity chest and the Louisville Park The- 
atrical Association, and next week retires as 
president of the 48-year-old Louisville In- 
dustrial Foundation after 16 years as its head. 

WOULDN'T THINK OF RETIRING 


But retirement is a word missing from 
Everett's extensive and expressive vocab- 
ulary. The 70-year-old executive will prob- 
ably be as busy as he was before. 

He is still president of the Kentucky 
Branch of the English Speaking Union and 
last month was honored at an investiture at 
the British Embassy in Washington, D.C. He 
was presented by British Ambassador Lord 
Harlech, with the OBR. making his a Com- 
mander of the Most Illustrious Order of the 
British Empire. 

This award was ordered by Queen Elizabeth 
II in recognition of Everett's outstanding ac- 
complishments as the ES. U. president. 

Membership has increased from 260 to 
more than 900 during Everett's years in office. 
exchange scholarships have been increased, 
and a formidable list of ambassadors and 
other diplomats have made Louisville's E.8.U. 
meetings outstanding in the United States 
and the Commonwealth. 

“T’ve certainly got myself into a lot of 
things,” Everett said. 


people. Then I like to take over that 
need to be pulled together. It's no fun when 
they're well-oiled. 

“I also like to put things on a sound fiscal 
basis. I'm first and foremost a banker, you 
know.” 

DISPLEASED BY INEPFICIENCY 

Inefficiency can make him roar with dis- 
pleasure. 

Anything that impedes progress Is hard for 
him to endure. This attitude even includes 
the weather. He admits that heat “undoes” 
him; cold and rain, sleet and snow are in- 
credible nulsances, and he flatly refuses to 
drive his car unless the streets are clear. 

Frequently he is pacified by his pretty, 
gray-haired wife whom he married in 1957, 
when he was a 62-year-old bachelor. 

He said that “marrying my wife, Grace, 
was the smartest thing I ever did in my life. 
I love a home. Always have. Had one when 
I was a bachelor. 

“Grace ís a wonderful woman. She and 
I have a wonderful time. We laugh at the 
same things. Only trouble is, she’s no walk- 
er. When we travel she complains that 1 
wear her out. I like to poke around when 
I'm away.” 

The Everetts go to England every May, and 
take several trips to New York each year, 
mainly for the theater, of which he is par- 
ticularly fond. 
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The Everetts’ apartment at the Willow 
Terrace underscores his personality. In the 
large, green living room is a Princeton chair 
(he is a loyal alumnus, class of 1918, and an 
enthusiastic supporter of the Triangle Club, 
of which he was a member). 

In a living room cabinet are models of al- 
most every ship on which he has crossed the 
Atlantic (which is about 60 times). 

In his small study are photographs of his 
family, including his parents, the late Mr. 
and Mrs. John Chenoweth Everett of Mays- 
ville, and nieces and nephews and their 
young. 8 

PROUD OF AWARD FROM UNIVERSITY OF 
KENTUCKY 


There are certificates and other memora- 
bilia which line the walls from floorboard to 
ceiling. 

Everett is especially proud of the Sullivan 
Medallion, the University of Kentucky award 
for outstanding service to the State. This 
was given in 1945 in recognition of Mr. 
Everett's work as chairman of the State board 
of welfare, under Governor Willis, from 1944 
to 1948. 

When he resigned at the end of Willis’ 
term, a Courier-Journal editorial called 
Everett’s tenure “the end of an era.” 

It pointed up his nonpolitical moves; his 
initiation of studies, and effort to make pro- 
gressive changes during the difficult war and 


years. 

For example, a newspaper story said that 
under Everett’s regime youngsters at the 
Kentucky Children’s Home in Lyndon were 
“better housed, better cared for and better 
educated” than at any previous time. 

A total of $400,000 worth of work was done 
at the home, with new buil constructed 
mainly of scrap materials and leftovers from 
other institutions. 

Everett even pinch-hit as superintendent 
(sans salary) of the institution for a few 
months, when no one could be found to re- 
Place the superintendent who left to take 
another job. 


Let the People Decide 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ELFORD A. CEDERBERG 


OF MICHIGAN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, February 2, 1965 


Mr. CEDERBERG. Mr. Speaker, the 
Supreme Court decision on State legis- 
lative apportionment came as a blow to 
the long-recognized right of the States 
to determine the manner in which their 
legislatures should be constituted. 

An editorial in the current issue of 
the Farm Journal points out that the 
people of our country are faced with 
one of the most momentous decisions in 
the history of our Republic on this 
question. 

The editorial, citing means available 
by which the citizens can recapture their 
right to determine how their legislatures 
are to be made up, follows: 

Ler THE PEOPLE DECIDE 

This year will see us make one of the most 
Momentous decisions in the history of our 
Republic: 

Will the people, who are sovereign in this 
country, retain the right to decide how their 
own State legislatures are to be made up or 
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will they have such crucial decisions handed 
to them by a few judges? 

That is the real issue in the battle on re- 
apportionment which has followed the un- 
precedented decision of the U.S. Supreme 
Court last June. 

It is not primarily & battle over whether 
rural America or urban America is to control 
the legislatures—although it is that, surely 
enough. More basically it is a question of 
whether the people are to have a choice, 
whatever that choice may be. 

All power has rested with the people in this 
country from the days of the Pilgrims. The 
Revolutionary War was fought over that 
principle. The Declaration of Independence 
said that “Governments derive their just 
powers from the consent of the governed” 
(not from Court decree). The U.S. Consti- 
tution recognizes the primacy of the people. 
So does every State constitution in the land. 

But now, by a 6 to 3 split decision, the 
Court upsets an American system of govern- 
ment worked out over a period of 250 years. 
These omniscient men say in effect that our 
American system has been a farce from the 
start. By this logic our U.S. Senate must 
still be an absurdity. 

To see what this means, consider the recent 
case of Colorado. In 1962 Colorado citizens, 
in popular referendum, rejected a plan of 
basing both houses of the legislature on pop- 
ulation only. In 1964 they voted instead 
to have the senate represent, to a degree, 
diverse geographic areas. Even the county 
that included Denver voted for it, This was 
the way the people of Colorado, knowing 
Colorado, wanted it. But that did not 
matter, An allwise Court said they could 
not have it that way, thus setting itself up 
as bigger than the people. 

Some States will want apportionment 
based one way, some another. Naturally so— 
their situations vary greatly. This is a polit- 
ical decision, and as such is the province of 
the people—not of a few judges. 

Well, is this the way we want to leave it? 
If so, we do not realize what has happended 
or we are a different breed of Americans than 
our forefathers. 

There is just one thing to be done now: 
Pass a constitutional amendment taking the 
matter out of the Court’s hands and giving 
it back to the people. 

An amendment can come about in two 
ways: 

1. Two-thirds of both Houses of Congress 
can pass an amendment and send it to the 
States. Three-fourths of them then must 
ratify it. 

Last session the House passed a bill di- 
recting the courts to keep hands off. The 
Senate would have passed another bill ask- 
ing for a stay had not four Senators with 
big city constituencies fillbustered it to 
death late in the session. 

In this session Senator DmxsEen, Repub- 
lican, of Illinois, and Con n Mc- 
Optra oon, Democrat, of Ohio, are introduc- 
ing a constitutional amendment early enough 
to wear out any filibuster. It can get the 
necessary two-thirds majority if Congress 
— from you and your organizations back 

ome. 

2. There is another method, little known. 
If two-thirds of the State legislatures ask 
Congress to call a Constitutional Convention 
it is obliged to do so. 


Write your State legislators and your U.S. 
Senators and Congressmen. 


mediate. Let us not be the generation that 
lets courts be bigger than the people. 
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Baltimore’s Second Cardinal 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. SAMUEL N. FRIEDEL 


OF MARYLAND 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, February 2, 1965 


Mr. FRIEDEL. Mr. Speaker, I believe 
many of my colleagues in the Congress 
share with me the pride and joy 
Marylanders felt when Pope Paul VI an- 
nounced the elevation of the Most Rev- 
erend Lawrence Joseph Shehan to 
cardinal, a prince of the Roman Catholic 
Church. I take this opportunity to in- 
vite all the Members’ attention to an 
excellent article written by Cherrill An- 
son entitled “Baltimore's Second Cardi- 
nal,” which appeared in the Baltimore 
Sun on Sunday, January 31, 1965. 

Baltimore is the oldest Catholic dio- 
cese in the United States and has been 
signally honored in having one of her 
most illustrious sons selected as the only 
American among the 27 newly named 
cardinals. 

People of every faith are gratified that 
Archbishop Shehan has been so recog- 
nized because of his great humanism, his 
outstanding knowledge and ability 85 
well as his unbounded love for mankind. 
In 1963 the archbishop established ® 
precedent by addressing 100 Episcopal 
clergymen in a Protestant church and. 
on February 14, 1965, he will become the 
first Baltimore archbishop to speak to a 
Jewish group when he addresses the 
Chizuk Amuno congregation in its syna- 
gogue in our city. 

At the council in Rome, Archbishop 
Shehan, as a member of the Vatican 
Secretariat for the Promotion of Chris- 
tian Unity, supported the adoption of & 
declaration affirming that Jews and other 
non-Christians had no special guilt for 
the death of Jesus Christ. 

In the interest of furthering love and 
understanding between all religions and 
in the spirit of brotherhood, I ask unani- 
mous consent to have printed in the 
pages of the CONGRESSIONAL Recorp the 
very informative article I referred to. 
“Baltimore’s Second Cardinal,” which 18 
as follows: 

BALTIMORE'S SECOND CARDINAL 
(By Cherrill Anson) 

Baltimoreans abroad on Charles Street on 
a spring afternoon 45 years ago could have 
noted, making their way north, two slight, 
black-dressed figures: the elder equip 
with walking stick, a scarlet skullcap pee*- 
ing from beneath his hat. James C 
Gibbons, frail but active at 85, was out for 
the daily constitutional which had already 
become a part of the city’s folklore. 

The promising 22-year-old seminarian we 
was by his side that day had reason las 
week to recall the stroll. The Most Revere? 
Lawrence Joseph Shehan, cardinal-designat®, 
for the past 3 years Archbishop of the See å 
Baltimore and soon to become the secon 
prince of the church assigned to it in it 
176-year history, remembers that his 
at St. Mary's Seminary had sent him that dag 
to accompany the aging prelate, who 
the following year. 
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The two walked the mile to North Avenue, 
then turned south on Calvert Street. “He 
Was such a kind, thoughtful man,” Cardinal- 
Designate Shehan remembers of his prede- 
Cessor, who was known during his lifetime as 
the country’s most distinguished Catholic 
Churchman. He had the ability to establish 
Personal rapport and to confer personal 
marks of affection. We stopped at a Calvert 
Street home where there was illness, and 
While I sat in the parlor His Eminence went 
Upstairs to visit the sickroom.“ 

“The talk that afternoon was of books,” 
the 66-year-old prelate reminisced Tuesday, 
brown eyes reflective behind rimless trifo- 
Cals, the vividness of the magenta skullcap 
Against his white hair making him a striking 
figure. “Cardinal Gibbons asked if I had 
read ‘The Faith of Our Fathers,“ which he 
had written. I was glad to be able to say 
that I had. And he gave me some good, 
fatherly advice. I was preparing to leave 
that fall for Rome, where I was to finish my 
theological studies.“ 


RITES IN ROME 


On February 22 the Baltimore-born clergy- 
Man will once again be in Rame. This time 
he will be the only American to be elevated 
in a colorful consistory during which Pope 
Paul VI will hold above his head the fiat red 
hat with Its 2 clusters of 15 tassels which 
8ymbolizes the authority of the members of 
the Sacred College of Cardinals, 

The elevation of Archbishop Shehan and 26 
Others whose names were announced Mon- 
Gay will bring to 103 the strength of what 
has been called the Papal Senate, by whom 
and from whose ranks popes have been 
elected since 1179. 

Archbishop Shehan will become the 6th 
Uving U.S. cardinal and the 14th native-born 
Wearer of the red hat in the history of Amer- 
ican Catholicism, which begun in Baltimore 
in 1789. The Baltimore archdiocese now 
takes in most of Maryland’s western shore, 
serving 500.000 souls. 

Within the local church hierarchy, the 
Cardinal-designate is considered a moderate 
Progressive, possibly not as eager to experi- 
Ment or to make changes as Richard Cardinal 
Cushing of Boston or Joseph Cardinal Ritter 
Of St. Louis; but far from being as slow to 
depart from the status quo as James Cardinal 
McIntyre of Los Angeles. He is most open to 
New ideas when they are presented as logical 
developments of traditional concepts, In his 
Position as a bridge between points of view, 
he is considered to be rather similar to Pope 
Paul himself, as well as like Cardinal Gib- 
bons, who was known as a mediator. 


NO STANDING ON DIGNITY 


The third child and second son of the six 
Children of Thomas Patrick Shehan and 
Anastasia Dames Schofield, has a reputation 
for acting with dignity without standing on 
it. To Catholic visitors the cardinal-desig- 
Nate offers a quick handshake in an effort 
to ward off the traditional obeisance of gen- 
Uflection and ring kissing. 

The adjectives used most generally to de- 
®cribe him fall into two constellations. One 
Concerns a man innocent and uncomplicated 
Of temperament but not altogether predic- 
table; gentlemanly, tactful, self-effacing, 
Scholarly, courteous, personally undemand- 
ing, shy but accessible. To this category 
belongs the archbishop who made a practice 
Of hearing Saturday afternoon confessions 
and delivering Sunday morning sermons at 
the Cathedral of Mary Our Queen. (The 
Cardinal will probably continue to do so.) 
To it, also, belong the willing speaker, fond 
Of weaving into his own addresses the lofty, 
Polished, 19th-century prose of John Henry 
Cardinal Newman, and the Vatican Ecumeni- 
fal Council delegate who walks the streets of 
Rome as a simple priest would, without a 
Speclal show of color at his throat to mark 
his rank, 
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The second cluster of descriptives tells of 


program 

archbishopric; the articulate spokesman for 
the thoughtful consideration of pivotal ren- 
ovation in the life and operating structure 
of the 600-million member Roman Catholic 
Church, who emerged as a figure of interna- 
tional importance in three sessions of the 
Vatican Ecumenical Council; and the moral 
leader whose quiet strength of conviction 
has put a new face on archdiocesan involve- 
ment with movements for civil rights and 
Christian unity. A man who takes no vaca- 
tions, who lives and breathes his job, who 
is congenial but no “hale fellow" is the pic- 
ture drawn. 


SHEHAN'S LAW OF RETURNS 


Humor, however, is not excluded from 
the portrait. The cardinal-designate once 
delighted an audience by postulating “She- 
nan's law of increasing returns,” a refer- 
ence to the fact that he stands just a few 
inches over 5 feet, In fundraising, he told 
them, this has been an asset. “The law,” 
he said, is this: “The smaller the resources, 
the more abundant the returns—up to a 
point." Or, in his case, “the smaller the in- 
dividual, the more likely he is to receive 
help from others.” 

The story of Catholic education In the 
Archdiocese of Baltimore since December 8, 
1961, when he became archbishop by right of 
succession on the death of Archbishop 
Keough, would seem to prove the cardinal- 
designate's point. 

The new archbishop, who had been a prize 
student himself and who had always taken 
the deepest interest In education, inherited 
a school system which lacked enough phys- 
ical facilities to take care of its needs. The 
most striking deficiency was in the area of 
secondary instruction. Only 45 percent of 
the graduates of parochial elementary 
schools were being accommodated in Cath- 
olic high schools. 

That figure, now up to 70 percent of the 
girl graduates and 60 percent of the boys, 
will undoubtedly be even higher by the fall 
of 1967 or 1968. By that time it is hoped 
that the last of seven $3,500,000 high schools 
will be in operation. The first of the group, 
Bishop John Carroll High School in Bel Air, 
opened last September as the first “coinstitu- 
tional” secondary facility in the archdiocese, 
It employs a modified form of coeducation 
which is finding favor with Catholic educa- 
tors: Boys and girls are instructed in separate 
wings linked by an administrative unit, but 
join each other for the use of science, 
library, chapel, and cafeteria facilities, 

Although Archbishop Shehan opposed the 
Kennedy aid-to-education bill, he is inter- 
ested in supporting the $1,255 million John- 
son measure, which last week was given 
the Justice Department stamp of constitu- 
tionality, 

By attempting to aid the child, rather 
than the school, the latter seems to have 
found a way around the church-state dead- 
lock. It suggests that public and private 
school children (parochial school students 
among them) might share educational cen- 
ters which would provide “supplementary 
services“ such as chemistry and language 
labs, using the facilities at different hours or 
on different days. Another part of the bill 
proposes that books and other instructional 
materials might be provided for needy 
parochial, private, and public school stu- 
dents. 

“The Catholic hierarchy has been strug- 
gling to reach this point for 10 years,” the 
cardinal-designate commented. “The pro- 
posed legislation would establish the right 
of children in private and schools 
to receive help given to education gener- 
ally.” 
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SCHOOL PROGRAMS 

Providing physical plants for the needs of 
a combined secondary and elementary school 
population of 77,000 which is expected to 
reach 87,000 by 1968 is big business, as is 
the construction of the entire range of fa- 
cilities needed for Catholic life. 

Archbishop Shehan has turned the very 
massiveness of Catholic institutional con- 
struction, which runs into many millions of 
dollars ench year, into a weapon in the arch- 
diocesan antidiscrimination arsenal. 

As of June 1963, contractors doing busi- 
ness with the archdiocese have been required 
not to discriminate against an applicant for 
employment because of race, religion, color, 
or national origin. The first contract to in- 
clude this clause was that of the $3 million 
Catholic Center office building, which will 
open soon at Mulberry and Cathedral Streets. 

The war against racial injustice among 
his communicants, which Archbishop Shehan 
considered the most pressing of the issues 
which faced him at the end of 1961, has been 
carried out in his characteristic manner: un- 
dramatic, stubborn, efficient. 

Early in 1962 and without fanfare, paro- 
chial school outings in segregated Gwynn 
Oak Park were banned. When Fourth of 
July demonstrations were held at the park 
in 1963, Catholic priests accounted for the 
largest single body of clerical demonstrators, 
with the archbishop’s knowledge and con- 
sent. The next month he personally par- 
ticipated in the giant civil rights march in 
Washington and in October archdlocesan 
representatives made a strong plea for the 
passage of the city public accommodations 
law. (The law was eventually passed, but 
wtihout an open occupancy clause.) 

COMMITMENT TO EQUALITY 

In January 1964, the working detalls of an 
archepiscopal directive to Baltimore's four 
Catholic hospitals, which called for equal 
treatment of patients, equal opportunities 
for medically qualified physicians to obtain 
staff privileges and nondiscrimination in the 
acceptance of applicants for nursing schools, 
were calmly negotiated. That March the 
archbishop contributed the weight of re- 
ligious opinion which helped to get a state- 
wide public accommodations law passed by 
the legislature. And in April the archbishop 
was one of the principal speakers at a rally 
of more than 5,000 Protestant, Catholic, and 
Jewish leaders who met at Washington's 
Georgetown University in an effort to spur 
the Federal civil rights 


The manifesto of the archbishop’s civil 
rights commitment occupied the entire front 
page of the Catholic Review on March 1, 
1963. Presented in the form of a some- 
times sharply phrased lenten pastoral letter, 


it chastised timid legislators and banned all 


practices of racial discrimination in Cath- 
olic schools, churches, social organizations 
and charitable institutions. 

Although its most immediate effect was 
to open all Catholic services to the 42,000 
Negroes of the archdiocese on a nonsegre- 
gated basis, the letter is considered to have 
had an even broader impact. Although it is 
an article of moral on rather than 
a political edict, it could be construed as a 
continuing goad to the consciences of the 
Catholic majority in city council; in addi- 
tion to standing as an example for the non- 
Catholic community. 

Ranking as a consuming passion of the 
archbishop’s last 3 years, along with the 
struggle for civil rights, has been his in- 
volvement as a leading North American expo- 
nent of ecumenism. 

Ecumenism is the powerful drive toward 
religious reunification which has emerged 
in the past few years, stirring advocates of 
many faiths and traditions to reexamine an- 
cient barriers and to grope toward an aware- 
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ness of the essential oneness of spiritual ex- 
perience, 

The concept embraces the improvement of 
Roman Catholicism’s relations with non- 
Christians, although its most obylous goal 
is the ending of schisms which rent the 
church painfully hundreds of years ago. 

APPROVAL OF HIS WORK 


Of his designation as cardinal by Pope 
Paul, Archbishop Shehan says: “The honor 
would not have come if there were not ap- 
3 of my work in racial justice and 

ristian unity.” 

In the latter field the work began less than 
a month after his succession to the arch- 
bishopric with the establishment of the first 
Archdiocesan Unity Commission in the 
United States. 

The commission sponsors an elaborate 
program of ecumenical instruction ranging 
from special prayers said by the youngest 
schoolchildren to college credit courses to 
a Protestant-Catholic television program to 
a speakers bureau. 

The cardinal-designate himself shattered 
precedent at the beginning of 1963 by be- 
coming the first Catholic archbishop in Bal- 
timore to address a meeting of Protestant 
Episcopal clergy. He stood firm on Catholic 
doctrine but offered the very fact of his 
presence as a donation to the ecumenical 
cause, 

“Ten years ago, I can’t imagine myself 
being invited to address a group like this,” 
he told more than 100 clergymen of the 
Episcopal Diocese of Maryland gathered at 
St. Michael and All Angels Church parish 
home. “And,” he added with a smile, “I 
can't imagine myself having accepted.” 

When he addresses a brotherhood gather- 
ing soon in the auditorium of Chizuk Amuno 
congregation on the subject of the first 
Vatican Ecumenical Council in 92 years, he 
will become the first Baltimore archbishop to 
speak to a Jewish group under synagogue 
auspices, 

SCORES ANTI-SEMITISM 

On September 28 in Rome the cardinal- 
designate addressed a condemna- 
tion of anti-Semitism to the council. The 
influential Vatican Secretariat for the Pro- 
motion of Christian Unity, of which he is a 
member, prepared the document on ecu- 
menism which was adopted at the last session 
of the Vatican Council, as well as two other 
significant declarations which await the final 
attention of the fourth and last session, 
scheduled to open September 14. One as- 
serts the right of religious liberty; the other 
denies that Jews and other non-Christians 
hold any special guilt for the death of Christ. 

On October 22 he told the assembled coun- 
cil delegates that “the question of the moral- 
ity of modern warfare should be dealt with 
openly and without any ambiguity or any 
kind of equivocation”; and that, regarding 
the thorny problem of family planning, the 
council should express in unmistakable terms 
the church's ardent desire to consult with 
“true experts, both lay and clerical.” A 
dialog between the church and the world, 
he said, would not endanger the doctrine of 
the church. 

The cardinal-designate’s unsuccessful fight 
last spring with the Maryland Board of 
Public Welfare over the exemption of Cath- 
olle caseworkers from the obligation of refer- 
ring non-Catholic married clients in need of 
child spacing advice to clinics would seem to 
exclude him from the ranks of extreme lib- 
ernis in the field of birth control. But his 
awareness of and sympathy for family prob- 
lems is reflected in a plan which he revealed 
the other day as he sat in the drawing room 
of the archiepiscopal residence at Mulberry 
and Charles Streets. 

The plan is to set up, probably in each 
Catholic hospital, a family planning clinic 
which would bring a battery of services to 
bear on family problems, The staff would 
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offer instruction In the rhythm system and 
would aiso minister to emotional difficulties. 
The prelate stated that he had “every in- 
tention” of seeing that a pllot clinic was 
established in the near future, possibly by 
spring. 

Partly for the sake of convenience and 
partly as an act of faith in the central city, 
Archbishop Shehan moved in August from 
the rectory at Mary Our Queen (where he 
still spends weekends) to the old Arch- 
bishop's house at 408 North Charles. Here 
he rises by 5 am. to read (history is his 
specialty), study, and offer deyotions. Luck- 
ily, since they already occupy him until mid- 
night, his duties will not be increased as 
a result of his elevation. He sometimes 
drives his own car, smokes cigars moderately, 
and watches TV news programs after dinner, 
He gets his haircuts at Sam’s barber shop 
on St. Paul Place, where he waits his turn 
among the other customers. 


BORN IN ROWHOUSE 


Born in a rowhouse at 2439 Greenmount 
Avenue (then York Road), the cardinal- 
designate moved with his family when he was 
young to a house In a semirural area at No. 3 
Kennedy Lane, now Kennedy Avenue. The 
home was next to that of his paternal grand- 
parents, Daniel Shehan, of Limerick, and 
Mary Kelly, of Galway, who met on the boat 
from Ireland, married and set up a dairy farm 
in a pocket of country about 1850. 

The clergyman’s grandmother, who was in 
charge of the sale of the milk and butter, set 
him to driving the milk cart and making de- 
liveries when he was 10 or 11; he also deliv- 
ered newspapers. About this time the fam- 
ily moved to 334 East 25th Street, convenient 
to St. Ann’s Church at Greenmount and 22d 
Street, where the second Shehan son had 
been an altar boy for several years. 

While making a fine record at St. Ann's 
school he felt his calling for the church grow, 
encouraged by Msgr. Cornelius Thomas, pas- 
tor of St. Ann's. The question of his future 
came to a head when he won a scholarship 
to St. Charles College, a Catonsville presemi- 
mary, at the end of grammar school, 

“My family thought 13 was young to leave 
home, but they were not really in a financial 
Position to turn the scholarship down,” the 
future cardinal recalls. Thomas Shehan 
supported his wife and children comfortably 
by serving as an agent for a manufacturer 
of tailor's supplies, but the family was by 
no means wealthy. z 

After he was ordained in Rome in 1922, the 
24-year-old priest became the curate of his 
mentor, Monsignor Thomas, who was then 
pastor of St. Patrick's Church in downtown 
Washington. 

Father Shehan became a depression era di- 
rector of Washington. Catholic charities; 
Monsignor Shehan was named pastor of St. 
Patrick's after Monsignor Thomas died in 
1941; Bishop Shehan was consecrated In 1945. 
During his 23 years in Washington, the young 
clergyman struck up a close relationship with 
the present Vatican secretary of state, Am- 
leto Cardinal Cicognani, then apostolic dele- 
gate to the United States. Cardinal Cicog- 
nani, who holds the most important post in 
the external administration of the church 
and has been credited with preparing a warm 
welcome for the Baltimorean at the Vatican, 
used to polish his English by attending the 
cardinal-designate’s lucid sermons. 

NAMED COADJUTOR 


In 1945 young Bishop Shehan came home 
to be made auxillary to Archbishop Curley 
and pastor of SS. Philip and James’ Church 
on North Charles Street. After Archbishop 
Curley’s death in 1947, he became auxiliary 
to his successor, Archbishop Keough, at the 
latter's request. He left this post in 1953 to 
do a dynamic Job of organizing the new dio- 
cese of Bridgeport, Conn. From this position 
he was recalled in 1961 to serve the ailing 
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Archbishop Keough as coadjutor, with the 
right of succession, 

Although as a practicing intellectual hu- 
manist he may be thought of as a citizen of 
the world, the future cardinal sounds grati- 
fied as he says that he “knows of no likell- 
hood that Baltimore will lose him” because 
of his elevation. The city of which he 18 so 
fond is the home of his surviving sister and 
brothers: Miss Mary Shehan, a retired Federal 
employee; J. Brooks Shehan, the sales man- 
ager of a petroleum company, and Dr, Daniel 
Shehan, a dentist. 

Of his native city, the name of which he 
pronounces with the faintest whisper of 8 
“Baltimore accent,” the future cardinal has 
said: “Those who just pass through, or re- 
main briefly, may see oniy the defects which 
lie on the surface. Those who stay to become 
part of the living whole are conscious of its 
less obvious but deeper and more enduring 
attractions. 


Adjust the Fine Tuning on the Great 
Society 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. DEL CLAWSON 


or 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, February 2, 1965 


Mr. DEL CLAWSON. Mr. Speaker, 
under leave to extend my remarks in the 
Recorp, I would like to include a reaction 
to the President’s Great Society which 
appeared in the Compton Post, Compton, 
Calif., on January 27, 1965. The editor. 
Hank Watton asks for a few definitions 
to supply us with a clearer picture so that 
we can “tune in“ on the whole program. 
The editorial follows: 

ADJUST THE TUNING ON THE GREAT SOCIETY 


Much has been said and written about 
President Johnson's- Great Society. While 
the title leaves us a bit cold, we might warm 
up to the idea if the picture was a Little 
clearer. At the moment the Image is a Little 
distorted. 

If Mr. Johnson means by Great Society 
that private enterprise is to be encouraged 
to expand and develop its resources to the 
extent every person who is willing to work 
may have a job under our system, then We 
are for it. But if he means that the GOY- 
ernment must demand more from the willing 
worker go that those who shudder at the 
word “work” may live in high fashion, then 
We are against it, 

If the President means an education or 
every student who is willing to work for 
it; willing to study and help himself through 
college; be given an opportunity to attend 
the college of his choice in accordance with 
the rules and regulations of the college, the? 
we are for it. But if he means an ef 
education with preferential treatment going 
to the willy-nilly; with unlimited sid going 
to schools at the cost of the long arm of 
Federal Government directing the show; and 
private schools being swallowed up in the 
public system, then we oppose it. 

If the Great Society means helping a Will- 
ing but unfortunate man caught In a mO- 
ment of need between jobs; help un 
he can stand on his own two feet and aga 
support his family, then we applaud 
idea. But if he mcans an open invitation to 
seek ways of being put on the relief 
because the dole is better than the wage, then 
we are not with the President. 

If Mr, Johnson means an opportunity for 
every American family to own a home and 
chunk of the good earth by education, jobs 
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through private enterprise, encouragement of 
savings and other constitutional means, then 
we should back him 100 percent. But if he 
means an exchange of freedoms and the tak- 
ing from those who have worked hard and 
Managed to accumulate under our system 
and pass it out to those who feel the Gov- 
ernment owes them a home.“ then, in our 
opinion he is wrong. 

If he means the sharing of our brains and 
business lke cooperation with other nations 
of the world so that they, too, may rise up 
and become a better place for people; 
if this is what he means, we like it. But if 
he means that our country must become a 
mecca for the world’s people who seek un- 
limited charity at the expense of our sov- 
ereignty and our 200-year-old principles and 
economic system, then we would have to op- 
pose the idea. 

The hazy picture which we see of the pro- 
posed Great Society seems to pe a fair pro- 
duction. Mr. Johnson should adjust the fine 
tuning, enabling all of us to get a clear pic- 
ture. If he cannot do this, then perhaps 
Congress should do a litle editing and repair- 
ing, We do not object to joining the Great 
Society but we must first examine the goals, 
Methods, and costs. So please, Mr. President, 
adjust the fine tuning. 


Hospital Insurance, Social Security, and 
Public Assistance of 1965 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. PHILLIP BURTON 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, February 2, 1965 


Mr. BURTON of California. Mr. 
Speaker, it is my pleasure to insert into 
the Recor an analysis of the background 
and provisions of H.R. 1—medical care 
under social security—prepared by Wil- 
bur J. Cohen, Assistant Secretary, De- 
par er of Health, Education, and Wel- 

are. 

Few men come more qualified to dis- 
cuss this great extension of social secu- 
rity. Mr. Cohen acted as-the Assistant 
to the Executive Director of President 
Roosevelt’s Cabinet Committee on Eco- 
nomic Security which drafted the orig- 
inal social security law. He served as 
technical adviser to the Commission on 
Social Security from 1935 until 1952, in 
charge of program development and leg- 
islative coordination. 

He is presently on leave from the Uni- 
versity of Michigan where he is a profes- 
Sor of public welfare administration in 
the school of social work. 

Wilbur Cohen is an author and recog- 
nized expert, a genius, in my opinion, in 
his field. He has received an impressive 
list of awards from various organizations 
in the social welfare field and has been 
honored with an honorary doctorate 
from Adelphi College. 

I confidently submit this analysis for 
the consideration of the House: 
Summary OF Mon PROVISIONS OF HOSPITAL 

INSURANCE, SOCIAL SECURITY, AND PuBLIC 

ASSISTANCE AMENDMENTS OF 1965 

A. HOSPITAL INSURANCE FOR THE AGED 

1. Eligibles (over 18 million persons): 

(a) Persons aged 65 and over who are eli- 
Bible for social security or railroad retire- 
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ment benefits (numbering — about 16% mil- 
lion), 

(b) Other persons who are aged 65 and 
over (about 2 million) or who will reach age 
65 within the next few years, but with the 
cost for them being paid from general rev- 
enues. 

2. Benefits (payable July 1, 1966, except for 
posthospital extended care): 

(a) Payment of up to 60 days of hospital 
care, with the patient paying a deductible 
amounting to the national average cost of 1 
day of care. 

(b) Payment of up to 60 days of posthos- 
pital care in extended-care facilities upon 
transfer from the hospital. 

(c) Payment of all costs above a modest 
deductibie (one-half the deductible for hos- 
pital care) for outpatient hospital diagnostic 
services furnished within a 30-day period. 

(d) Payment of all costs for up to 240 visits 
a year by visiting nurses and other health 
workers in the patient’s own home. 

3. Financing: 

(a) A completely separate hospital insur- 
ance trust fund established in the Treasury: 
The trust fund would be separate from the 
existing old-age and survivors insurance 
trust fund and disability insurance trust 
fund. The following percentages of covered 
earnings would be earmarked for the sep- 
arate hospital insurance trust fund: 


Un percent) 


Year Employer Employee 


0.30 
-38 
45 


1969 and afier- 


The contributions 


beginning in January 
1966 would enable a fund to be built up be- 


fore benefits became payable. It is esti- 
mated that the fund would be about $600 
millon as of July 1, 1966. 

(b) Actuarial status of the fund: The con- 
tributions provided in the bill for hospital 
insurance have been determined by the chief 
actuary of the Social Security Administra- 
tion to be sufficient to cover all the costs of 
the benefits (and administration) for per- 
sons entitled to social security benefits. 
The actuarial estimates are based on the as- 
sumptions recommended by the advisory 
council on social security that hospital costs 
will continue to rise faster than earnings 
for the next 10 years. 

(c) Illustrative costs: The social security 
contributions to be set aside for hospital in- 
surance during 1967-68 and during 1969 and 
later years would be as follows: 


Hospital insurance cost 
1967-68 


Annual earnings | Weekly Monthly 


4. Administration: 
Health, Education, and Welfare through 
social security program. Hospitals 
elect to be represented by a 575 
nization (such as Blue Cross) to 
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organization 
of receiving payments from the social secu- 
rity program. 
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Payments would be made to hospitals and 
other providers of services on a cost basis. 
The cost of hospital services would be based 
on semiprivate accommodations (two-, three- 
or four-bed rooms) 

5. Complementary private insurance: The 
bill authorizes creation of an association of 
private insurance carriers to sell, on a non- 
profit basis, approved policies covering health 
costs not covered under the social security 
plan. Participating carriers would be exempt 
from antitrust laws. 


B. SOCIAL SECURITY AMENDMENTS 


1. Social security benefits would be in- 
creased by 7 percent, Thus, the minimum 
benefit payable to workers retiring at 65 
would be increased immediately from $40 to 
$42.80 per month; the maximum old-age or 
disability insurance benefit would be in- 
creased from $127 to $135.90. The 7-percent 
increase for the 20 million present social 
security beneficiaries would amount to ap- 
proximately $1.3 billion a year. 

2. Benefit increases would be paid retro- 
actively to January 1, 1965. If the law were 
enacted in June 1965, for example, this would 
result in retroactive payments of about $750 
million in the fall of 1965. 

3. The maximum annual earnings on which 
contributions and benefits are figured would 
be increased from $4,800 to $5,600 a year, 
effective January 1, 1966. This would in- 
crease to $149.90 the maximum benefits pay- 
able to workers retiring or becoming disabled 
in the future. The maximum family bene- 
fit would be increased from the present $254 
& month to $312. 

4. The social security contribution schedule 
{combined for social security cash and hos- 
pital benefits) would be changed to the fol- 


In percent] 


Employer | Employee 
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5. Self-employed physicians would be cov- 
ered. For employees who receive tips in 
the course of their employment, those tips 
amounting to $20 or more a month would 
count as wages. 

C. WELFARE AMENDMENTS 


Several changes In laws governing the Na- 
tion’s public assistance programs are pro- 
posed as part of the bill now before Con- 
gress. Under the bill, these changes would 
be effective January 1, 1966. 

Increase in Federal assistance share 


The bill would increase the Federal Gov- 
ernment's share in expenditures by States 
for the following public assistance cate- 
gories: Old-age assistance, aid to the blind, 
aid to the permanently and totally disabled, 
and aid to families with dependent chil- 
dren. 

The basic Federal share of payments for 
old-assistance, aid to the blind, and aid to 
the permanently and totally disabled would 
be increased from twenty-nine thirty-fifths 
of the first $35 to thirty-one thirty-sevenths 
of the first $37 expended for each recipient. 
The maximum amount in which the Federal 
Government shares would be raised from $70 
to $75 per recipient per month. The Federal 
share of payments above the first $37 would 
vary from 50 to 65 percent, as now, depend- 
ing on each State's per capita income. 

In the ald to families with dependent chil- 
dren program, the Federal share would go 
up from fourteen-seventeenths of the first 
$17 to five-sixths of the first $18. The maxi- 
mum amount in which the Federal Govern- 
ment shares would be raised from $30 to $32 
per recipient per month. The Federal share 
of payments above the first $18 would vary 
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from 50 to 65 percent, as now, depending 
on the State's per capita income. 

The above amounts are based on average 
payments, not on the payment to an in- 
dividual recipient. 

A State would receive additional Federal 
funds resulting from these changes in the 
formulas only to the extent that its total 
expenditures for public assistance during 
any quarter exceeded such expenditures for 
an average quarter of fiscal year 1965. 

The cost of these changes would be about 
$75 million for the last 6 months of fiscal 
year 1966. r 

Erempt income for the aged 

The present law permits States to exempt 
up to $30 per month (the first $10 plus half 
of the next $40) of earnings of old-age 
assistance recipients from consideration as 
income when computing their grants. 

‘This bill would increase that exemption to 

~- a maximum of $50 per month (the first $20 
plus half of the next $60). 

The cost of this change would be about $38 
million for the last 6 months of fiscal year 
1966. 

Federal pa tion in assistance to per- 
sons in TB or mental factilities 

Another provision of the bill would remove 
the present restriction in the Federal law 
which precludes Federal sharing in public 
assistance payments for aged recipients who 
are patients in Institutions for tuberculosis 
or mental diseases, 

The cost of this provision would be about 
$500,000 during fiscal year 1966. 

At present, the only allowable Federal 
sharing is for up to 42 days of care for aged 
patients in general hospitals who have been 
diagnosed as TB or mental cases. 

The bill provides that States wishing to 
take advantage of the additional Federal 
funds will be obliged to use them to increase 
expenditures for mental health purposes 
through public health or public welfare 
programs. 


Protective payments 
The bill also permits States to make pro- 
tective payments—that is, payments to in- 
terested third parties—on behalf of needy 
aged, blind, or disabled recipients who, be- 
cause of a physical or mental condition, are 

unable to manage their money. 
At present, Federal sharing in protective 
payments to these groups is not authorized. 

Concurrent OAA and MAA payments 


Under present Federal law, there may not 
be Federal sharing in a payment for medical 
assistance for the aged if the aged person 
receives old-age assistance in the same 
month. The bill would permit such Federal 
sharing during the month that an aged per- 
son entered or left a hospital or nursing 


The cost would be about $1 million in 
fiscal year 1966. 


— 


GRESS AS HR. 1 AND S. 1) 
TITLE I—HOSPITAL INSURANCE ACT OF 1965 
Persons entitled 


People age 65 and over who are entitled to 
monthly benefits under the social security 
program or under the railroad retirement sys- 
tem would be provided protection beginning 
July 1, 1966 (January 1, 1967, for posthos- 
pital extended care), against the cost of 
inpatient hospital services, outpatient hos- 
pital diagnostic services, posthospital ex- 
tended care, and home health services.. The 
number of people age 65 and over who would 
get protection as persons eligible under social 
security or railroad retirement is estimated at 
1634 million as of July 1, 1966. 


In addition, the bill would make it possible 
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for essentially all people who are now 65 and 
over, or who will reach 65 in the next few 
years. but who are not eligible for social 
security or railroad retirement benefits, to 
have the same protection. (This provision 
would not apply to aliens with relatively 
short residence in the United States or to 
active or retired Federal employees who 
already have the opportunity for protection 
under Federal employee health insurance 
plans.) Tho cost of this provision would be 
met from general revenues. Men and women 
who will reach age 65 before 1968 and who do 
not meet the regular Insured status require- 
ments of the social security system would be 
deemed insured for the hospital and related 
benefits. People who reach age 65 after 1967 
would be insured for hospital and related 
benefits if they have three quarters of cov- 
erage for each year elapsing after 1965 and 
before the year in which they became 65. 
The provision would not apply to women who 
reach age 65 in 1972 (or later) and men who 
reach age 65 in 1974 (or later) since in those 
years the number of quarters of coverage 
that would be required to qualify for hospital 
benefits would be the same as, or greater 
than, the number required for social security 
cash benefits. About 2 million persons 
would be covered under this provision as of 
July 1, 1966, 

Scope and duration of benefits provided 

The services for which payment would be 
made under the bill include: a 

1. Inpatient hospital services for up to 60 
days with the patient paying a modest de- 
ductible amount equal to the average cost of 
1 day of hospital care; hospital services 
would include ali those customarily fur- 
nished by a hospital for its inpatients; pay- 
ment would not be made for the hospital 
services of physiclans except those in the 
fields of pathology, radiology, physical medi- 
cine, and anesthesiology provided by or un- 
der arrangements made by the hospital, or 
services provided by an intern or resident-in- 
training under an approved teaching pro- 


gram; 

2. Posthospital extended care for up to 
60 days (in a facility having an arrangement 
with a hospital for the timely transfer of 
patients and medical information about 
patients) after the patient is transferred 
from a hospital; 

3. Outpatient hospital diagnostic services 
subject to a deductible amount (equal to one- 
half the deductible amount for inpatient 
hospital services) applied for each 30-day 
period during which diagnostic services are 
furnished; 

4. Home health services for up to 240 visits 
during a calendar year (120 visits in 1966) 
for a home-bound person in the care of a 
physician and under a plan established by 
a physician for the use of such services; 
these services would include intermittent 
nursing care, therapy, and the part-time 
services of a home health aid. 

No service would be covered as o5- 
pital extended care or as outpatient diag- 
nostic or home health services if it is of a 
kind that could not be covered if it were 
furnished to a hospital inpatient. 


An individual would be eligible for 60 days 
of hospital care and 60 days of posthospital 
extended care in each benefit period. A new 
benefit period could not begin until 90 days 
had elapsed in which the patient was neither 
in a hospital nor in an extended care facility. 
The 90 days need not be consecutive, but 
they must fall within a period of not more 
than 180 consecutive days. 

Free choice of physician and hospital 

Under the bill, no change would be made 
in the freedom of choice of physician and 
hospital. No service performed by any physi- 
cian at either home or office, and no fee he 
charges for such services, would be involved 
or affected. No supervision or control over 
the practice of medicine by any physician or 
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over the manner in which services are pro- 
vided by any hospital is permitted. 
Basis of reimbursement 


Payment of bills for hospital and related 
services would be made in generally the same 
manner as is now customary in Blue Cross 
plans. Payments to the providers of service 
would be made on the basis of the reasonable 
cost incurred in providing care for benefi- 
ciaries, A provider of cervices could mot 
charge the beneficiary for services which 
would. be covered under the program, except 
of course, that the provider could charge the 
patient the deductible amounts and extra 
charges for a private room, unless medically 
necessary, or private duty nursing. 

Administration 


Responsibility for administration of the 
program (except for railroad retirement an- 
nuitants and pensioners) would rest with 
the Secretary of Health, Education, and Wel- 
fare, But the Secretary would use appro- 
priate State agencies and private organiza- 
tions to assist in administration. Provision 
would be made for the establishment of an 
Advisory Council which would advise the 
Secretary on policy matters in connection 
with administration. 

The administration of provisions for de- 
termining the eligibility of providers of serv- 
fees to participate in the program would be 
divided among the Federal Government, the 
States, and private agencies. Under the bill, 
conditions of participation for providers 
services related to health and safety, in addi- 
tion to those spelled out in the p 
could be established. Before formulating 
any such conditions the Secretary would con- 
sult with appropriate State agencies and 
recognized national accrediting bodies. In 
any case, these conditions for hospitals could 
not be more strict than those required for 
accreditation by the Joint Commission on 
Accreditation of Hospitals. Accreditation by 
the joint commission would be accepted 38 
meeting all requirements for hospital par- 
ticipation save the requirement that the 
hospital have a utilization review plan. 
State agencics would be used in the admin- 
istration to inspect the providers of service 
to determine whether or not they meet the 
specified conditions and are eligible to 
participate. 

Role of private organizations 

Any group of hospitals—or group of other 
providers of covered services—could designate 
a private organization of their own choice, 
such as Blue Croes, to receive bills for serv” 
ices and to pay these bills for whichever 
thelr members prefer such an arrangemen 
The Secretary would be able to delegate ad- 
ministrative functions involving relation- 
ships with hospitals. 

Financing 

A special hospital insurance trust tund 
would be established for the Into 
the trust fund would be allocated 0,60 ye 
cent of taxable wages paid in 1966; 0.76 pef- 
cent of taxable wages paid in 1967 and 1968; 
and 0.90 percent of taxable wages paid in 1 
and thereafter, Allocations of 0.45, 0.57 and 
0.675 percent of self-employment income A 
able under social security would be mac: 
respectively, in the taxable years 1966, 1 
68, and 1969 and thereafter. cost 

The following examples illustrate the 
of the hospital Insurance for the aged pro- 
gram to the employee in 1069 and thereafter 
(his employer would pay an equal amount): 
An employee earning $3,000, the average tax 
able wage per employce in 1963, would poy 
$13.50 a year: an employee earning 24.800 
would pay 818 a year; one earning 84 
would pay $21.60 a year; and an employe? 
earning $5,600 a year, the maximum eit 
ings subject to contributions under the 
would pay $25.20 a year. 

The cost of providing hospital and related 
benefits to people who do not meet th 
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regular social security insured status require- 
ment would be met from general revenues. 


Complementary private insurance 


The bill authorizes creation of associa- 
tions of private insurance carriers, exempt 
from antitrust laws, to sell, on a nonprofit 
basis, approved policies covering health costs 
hot covered under the social security hospital 
insurance program. 

TITLE II—SOCIAL SECURITY AMENDMENTS OF 
1965 
Seven-percent benefit increase 


The bill would provide a 7-percent across- 
the-board benefit increase, effective with re- 
spect to all social security insurance benefit 
payments which would be due for months 
after December 1964. Increases would go to 
euch of the more than 20 million social 
security beneficiaries on the rolls. 


Contribution and benefit base 


Under the bill the maximum amount of 
earnings that is taxable and creditable for 
benefits would be increased from $4,800 to 
$5,600 a year (effective for calendar years 
after 1965). 

One result of this change, taken together 
With the benefit increase, would be that the 
Maximum benefit amount for a family would 
be increased to $312 per month when the in- 
Crease in the earnings base (now $4,800) to 
$5,600 would have its full effect on benefits. 
Also, the maximum individual benefit, now 
$127 at the $400 average monthly earnings 
level possible on the $4,800 base, would be 
$149.90 at the $466 average monthly earnings 
that would be possible on the $5,600 base. 

Tax rate 


The tax rate schedule under existing law 
and the revised schedule (including contri- 
butions for hospital insurance) that would 
be provided by the bill follow: 


Employee- Self-employed 
employer rate rate 
(each) 


Year 


1908-70... — 
1971 and after. 


Improvement of actuarial status of disability 
insurance trust fund 


The financing of the disability program 
Would be strengthened by allocating an addi- 
tional 0.17 percent of taxable wages (and a 
Corresponding pri of taxable self- 
employment income) to the disability insur- 
ance trust fund. Such a reallocation of con- 
tribution income would not affect the overall 
&ctuarial balance of the program, and would 
leave both the old-age and survivors insur- 
ance and disability insurance trust funds in 
Actuarial balance. 

Automatic annual recomputation of benefits 


The bill would provide for annual auto- 
Matic recomputation of benefits to take ac- 
Count of earnings after entitlement. 


Coverage provisions 


The bill would make several relatively mi- 
nor changes in existing law with respect to 
Coverage requirements, so as to expand the 
Coverage of the existing social security pro- 
fram in the direction of more universal coy- 
erage of all working people. The bill would 
Provide coverage for self-employed doctors of 
Medicine, and would cover interns on the 
Same basis as other employees working for 

same employer. And the bill would pro- 
Vide for the coverage, as wages, of cash tips 
Teceived by an employee in the course of his 
employment. 
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TITLE IN—PUBLIC ASSISTANCE AMENDMENTS OF 
1965 


Increased Federal payments 


The matching formula for the needy aged, 
blind, and disabled (and for the combined 
program, title XVI) would be revised to pro- 
vide a Federal share of $31 out of the first $37 
(now twenty-nine thirty-fifths of the first 
$35) of average monthly assistance per re- 
ciplent and the maximum average matched 
would be increased to $75 (now $70). The 
bill would also revise the matching formula 
for aid to families with dependent children 
80 as to provide a Federal share of five-sixths 
of the first $18 (now fourteen-seventeenths 
of the first $17) and would increase the max- 
imum matched to $32 (now $30). A provi- 
sion is included so that States will not re- 
ceive additional Federal funds except to the 
extent total expenditures increase. 

Earnings under OAA 


The earnings which may be excluded In 
determining eligibility of the aged for cash 
assistance would be increased so that a State 
may, at Its option, exempt the first $20 (now 
$10) and one-half of the next $60 (now $40) 
of a recipient’s monthly earnings. 

Removal of mental disease and tuberculosis 
limitations 


The bill would remove the exclusion from 
Federal matching in old-age assistance and 
medical assistance for the aged programs 
(and for the combined program, title XVI) 
as to aged individuals who are patients in 
institutions for tuberculosis or mental dis- 
eases, or who have been diagnosed as having 
tuberculosis or psychosis and, as a result, are 
patients in a medical institution, As a con- 
dition of Federal participation in such pay- 
ments to, or for, mental patients, certain 
agreements and arrangements to assure that 
better care results from the additional Fed- 
eral money would be required. The bill pro- 
vides that States will receive no more in Fed- 
eral funds under this provision than they 
increase their expenditures for mental health 
purposes under public health and public wel- 
fare programs. 

Eligibility jor MAA 

The bill would modify the eligibility re- 
quirements for medical assistance for the 
aged so as to allow Federal in MAA 
with respect to aged recipients of cash assist- 
ance in the same month provided it was a 
month in which they were admitted to or 
discharged from a medical institution. 

Protective paymenis 

The bill would add a provision under 
which, for protective purposes, payments 
could be made to third persons on behalf of 
old-age assistance recipients (and recipients 
under the combined title XVI program) 
rather than directly to the recipients when 
these recipients are unable to their 
money because of physical or mental in- 
capacity. 

(Department of Health, Education, and 
Welfare, Social Security Administration, 
January 1965.) 

Hosrtran INSURANCE FOR THE AGED—THE 
CONSERVATIVE APPROACH 


(By Wilbur J. Cohen, Assistant Secretary of 
Health, Education, and Welfare) 


economic security the aged in this coun- 


of 
to the need to make old 
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1 

Let us review very briefly the thinking be- 
hind this proposal. 

The social security approach in my opinion 
Offers the most practical mechanism by 
which people would be able to provide for 
health costs they will face in old age. It is 
while they are working that people are best 
able to contribute toward the cost of health 
care needed in old age. Under a contribu- 
tory social security hospital insurance pro- 
gram, specific benefits would be provided as 
an earned right and the proposed program 
would avoid the personal indignities as- 
sociated with means-test programs which 
classify people who are aided as being too 
poor to pay their own way. Also, since so- 
cial security benefits become available while 
the aged still have resources, the program 
helps them to preserve their independence 
throughout their lives. Conversely, under 
public assistance programs savings must be 
all but exhausted before help is made avail- 
able. Once an aged person has exhausted 
his resources to the point where he can qual- 
ify for assistance, it is practically impossible 
for him to replenish them and again become 
self-reliant, 

I am absolutely opposed to socialized med- 
icine. By that term I mean the Government 
owning the health facilities and employing 
the practitioners. I do not consider the 
administration's proposal to finance hospi- 
tal insurance through employer and em- 
ployee contributions a form of socialized 
medicine since it does not provide for the 
Government to own or operate the hospi- 
tals nor does it provide for the employment 
by the Government of any of the practi- 
tloners. There are, however, many people 
who sincerely believe that any form of gov- 
ernmental program for the financing of 
medical care is a form of socialized medicine. 
If you accept this definition, then the Kerr- 
Mills program is a form of socialized medi- 
cine; and since the American Medical Asso- 
ciation supports the Kerr-Mills program, the 
conclusion must be that the AMA is in favor 
of socialized medicine. It is for this reason 
that I do not endorse these broad defini- 
tions of socialized medicine but rather ad- 
here to the strict definition I have spelled 
out above. 

I sincerely believe that unless some rea- 
sonable method is found to take care of the 
cost of financing hospital and nursing home 
care for our elderly citizens, the Congress, 
the State legislatures, and the people gener- 
ally are going to find some way to do this 
which might not be as sensible or sound as 
using the social security system to finance 

In other words, I believe that 
catastrophic hospital and related 
costs for the elderly through the social secu- 
rity system is a method of preventing social- 
ized medicine. I do not think that the 
overwhelming majority of American citizens 
want socialized medicine, nor do I think such 
a system would work in such & large and di- 
verse country as ours as compared with the 
homogeneous character of Great Britain and 
some other countries. 

There is nothing very radical about the 
social security system. As a matter of fact, 
it is a very conservative approach to dealing 
with this kind of problem. The social secu- 
rity financing system is based on the idea 
that the individual will contribute part of 
the cost of his protection. It thus stresses 
contributory participation against the free or 
general revenue or welfare approach embod- 
ied in the Kerr-Mills program. 

The American Medical Association vigor- 
ously supports the Kerr-Milis welfare ap- 
proach to paying for medical care, But in 
1956 when the same idea was being debated. 
in Congress, the American Medical Associa- 
tion was vigorously and firmly opposed to 
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this step. They said it was needless, waste- 
ful, dangerous, and contrary to the estab- 
lished policy of gradual Federal withdrawal 
from local public-assistance programs. 
(Hearings before the House Committee on 
Ways and Means on “Public Assistance Titles 
of Social Security Act,” 1956, p. 331.) 

The Kerr-Mills approach fails to recognize 
that the problem of health-care protection in 
oid age is not just a problem of the very 
poor, Even the aged person who has enough 
income to get along comfortably may sud- 
denly find himself faced with a hospital bill 
running into thousands of dollars. I believe 
what is needed is a method to protect the 
great majority of the aged, who are neither 
very poor nor very wealthy and who retire 
with small assets and an income that is just 
about enough to cover their dally needs, 

Hospital insurance under social security 
would be provided as a right, without regard 
to a person’s savings, private insurance, 
home ownership, and the like. Protection 
furnished in this way would permit the aged 
to protect their assets, protect their self- 
respect, and to gain comprehensive protec- 
tion by supplementing the basic social secu- 
rity hospital insurance with private Insur- 
ance and other resources. 

If hospital insurance under social security 
is adopted, the financial problems the States 
face in their efforts to ald the needy aged 
with their medical costs will be greatly re- 
duced. But an adequate Kerr-Mills pro- 
gram that is intended as the main attack on 
the health-cost program of the aged cannot 
be financed without a heavy fiscal drain on 
the States as well as on Federal general reve- 
nues. Many States simply cannot afford 
adequate Kerr-Mills programs for the aged 
as well as the needy children, the disabled, 
and the blind without some additional help. 

The Kerr-Mills program is a necessary un- 
derpinning to all other programs so that any 
individual who does not have private insur- 
ance or social security will still be able to 
have his medical needs met. It is a residual 
system. It necessarily uses the welfare ap- 
proach because it has to take into account 
the needs of the individual, but it can never 
be a satisfactory system as a primary ap- 
proach. It can only be a supplemental sys- 
tem and work reasonably well if it covers 
only a relatively small number of people. If 
it has to cover very large numbers of persons 
then it is my feeling that in the long run 
the people of this country will rebel against 
the use of a welfare approach and attempt 
to find something more satisfactory. One 
form this reaction might take is to remove 
the means test entirely, or make it so high 
that practically everybody over 65 would be 
covered. If we were to wind up with such 
a system, a system where the costs are paid 
from general revenues just like money to 
build dams, harbors, and new post offices, I 
do not see how pressures to expand that type 
of program to cover all costs and all services 
for more and more people could be resisted. 
What would be missing is the brake on in- 
creasing costs that social security has be- 
cause you have to raise the employee and 
employer contribution to pay social security. 

The proposal for hospital insurance 
through social security is a middle-of-the- 
road approach between those in favor of 
sole reliance on the welfare approach through 
Kerr-Mills on the one hand, and socialized 
medicine on the other. I do not want to be 
engulfed, nor do I want our Nation to be 
engulfed, by either the welfare approach or 
the socialized medicine approach. 

The contributory social security program 
stresses the obligation of the individual to 
contribute financially to his own security 
and that of his own family. 

While the proposed hospital insurance pro- 
gram for the elderly would by no means pro- 
vide protection against all of a beneficiary's 
health costs, it can be expected that once 
the basic health insurance needs are met 


. under the proposal, 
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under social security, many beneficiaries 
could, for the first time, afford to make their 
coverage more nearly complete by purchas- 
ing supplemental protection (against the 
costs of physicians’ services, drugs, etc.) from 
nonprofit and commercial insurance car- 
riers, Like the present social security pro- 
gram, the proposed program would depend 
upon public assistance to fill in the small 
and diminishing gap that would not be 
filed by the combination of protection 
afforded through social security and the pri- 
vate sector, 
M. SUMMARY OF THE HOSPITAL INSURANCE 
PROPOSAL 


Prohibition against any Federal interfercnce 


The proposal specifically prohibits the 
Federal Government from exercising super- 
vision or control over the practice of medi- 
cine, the manner in which medical services 
are provided and the administration or op- 
eration of medical facilities. 


Free choice by patient guaranteed 


The proposal specifically provides that a 
beneficiary may receive services from any 
participating provider of his own choice. 


Eligibility 


The proposal is limited to coverage of the 
aged because the aged as a group have low 
incomes and high medical care expenses. 
Moreover, they are at a period in life where 
their incomes and assets are more likely to 
go down than up. Their income is, on the 
average, about half that of those under 65; 
at the same time they require three times 
the hospital care of younger people. Fur- 
thermore, since most aged people are not em- 
ployed they have in general no opportunity 
to obtain economical group insurance. The 
individual or nongroup health insurance 
that may be available to them is about 1% 
times as expensive for the same benefits— 
because of higher acquisition cost, premium 
collection cost, and other administrative 
costs—as group insurance would be. 

Hospital insurance protection would be 
provided for all people who are aged 65 and 
over and entitled to monthly old-age or sur- 
vivors insurance benefits or to benefits under 
the Railroad Retirement Act. An individ- 
ual would be eligible for hospital insurance 
protection at age 65 even though his month- 
ly cash benefits are being withheld because 
of earnings from work. In addition, protec- 
tion would be provided, under a special pro- 
vision of the plan, to many people aged 65 
and over who are not eligible for benefits 
under the social security or railroad retire- 
ment systems. 

Almost all of the people who will be age 
65 and over in July 1966 would be protected 
The few not protected 
under the legislation would consist for the 
most part of retired Federal civilian employ- 
ees, who have their own health insurance 
program, and aliens with relatively short 
residence in the United States. Of the peo- 
ple protected under the proposal, about 1645 
million would be covered as persons eligible 
under the old-age and survivors insurance 
or railroad retirement and about 
2 million would be protected under the spe- 
cial provision, 

Under the special provision, aged people 
who are not insured for cash benefits under 
the social security or railroad retirement 
systems would be deemed insured for hospital 
and related benefits only. Uninsured people 
who reach age 65 In 1968 would be deemed 
to be Insured for hospital benefits if they 
had earned as few as 6 quarters of coverage 
in covered work at any time—11 fewer quar- 
ters of cov than men of this age need 
to qualify for cash social security benefits. 

For people who reach age 65 in each of 
the succeeding the number of quarters 
of coverage needed to be insured for hospital 
insurance protection would increase by three 
each year. Thus the provision would not 
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apply to women who reach age 65 in 1972 
(or later) and men who reach age 65 in 1974 
(or later), since in those years the number 
of quarters that would be required to q 

for hospital benefits would be the same or 
greater than the number required for social 
security cash benefits. 

The cost of the coverage for aged persons 
who do not meet the regular insured status 
requirement of the social security law would 
be met from general revenues. Thus, the 
provision of the same hospital benefits for 
persons who are not fully insured under the 
social security system would not be incon- 
sistent with the principles upon which the 
system is based. Funds obtained throug? 
the application of social security contribu- 
tions would be used only to pay benefits 
of those who have contributed over a suffi- 
éient length of time to acquire insured status. 
and over the long run only persons who make 
significant contributions would be eligible 
for benefits. 

Benefits provided 

The proposal would provide payments for 
inpatient hospital services, the follow-up 
in an extended care facility, certain orga- 
nized home health agency services and out- 
patient hospital diagnostic services. 

Inpatient hospital services were selected 
as the point of concentration in the b 
because of the great financial strain p 
on people who must go to the hospital. Med- 
ical expenses for aged people who are hos- 
pitalized in a year are about 5 times greater 
than the ahnual medical bills of aged people 
who are not hospitalized, and hospital costs 
account for the major portion of the alfer- 
ence between the health bills of the hos- 
pitalized aged and those not hospitalized. 
Further, the occurrence of hospitalization 
one or more times In old age is to be e 5 
It is estimated that 9 out of every 10 people 
who reach age 65 will be hospitalized at I 
once before they die; 2 out of 3 will be 
hospitalized two or more times. Another rea- 
son for placing primary emphasis on protec- 
tion against the cost of hospital care is that 
hospital insurance is the part of the protec- 
tion against health costs on which there 
the most experience in this country—throus? 
Blue Cross and other Government pro- 
grams—with the result that adequate models 
for administration are available. 

Services for which payment would be made 

Hospital services; The proposed inpatient 
hospital benefits would (except for the de 
ductible amount) generally cover the of 
cost of all hospital services and supplies 
the kind ordinarily furnished by the hos- 
pital which are n in the care a 
treatment of its patients. Up to 60 days 
hospital care would be covered, The ** 
coverage of hospital costs follows the recom" 
mendations of expert groups studying 25 
pital insurance. As hospitals acquire 1 
equipment, adopt new health practices, the 
improye their services and techniques, 
additional operating costs resulting zi 
such changes would automatically be 4% 
Thus, coverage would alway 
be up to date. Furthermore, this built- 
responsiveness to changing medical t 
tices and needs would provide assurance tha! 
the program would provide the proper 8 
cial underpinning to improvements in care 

Posthospital extended care: The Pr?" 
posal provides payments for the cost of p 
hospital extended care (in a facility hunely 
an arrangement with a hospital for time? 
transfer of patients and medical informe” 
tion about patients) in cases where a ee 
pital inpatient is transferred to such & y 
cility to continue to receive professional? 
supervised conyalescent and rehabilite ) 
care (while under the care of a physic 
needed in connection with a condition co 
which he had been hospitalized. The ped 
quirement that the patient had been tra 
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ferred from a hospital is one of the measures 
included in the bill to limit the payment of 
extended care benefits to persons for whom 
Such care may reasonably be presumed to be 
the most logical medical step following in- 
tensive inpatient hospital care, 

Home health care services: Payments 
Would be made for visiting nurse services and 
Tor other related home health services when 
furnished by a public or nonprofit agency 
in accordance with a plan for the patient's 
Care that is established and periodically re- 
Viewed by a physician. Since the nature and 
extent of the care a patient would receive 
Would be planned by a physician, medical 
Supervision of the home health services fur- 
nished by paramedical personnel—such as 
Nurses or physical therapists—would be 
assured. 

Outpatient diagnostic services: In the case 
Of outpatient hospital diagnostic services, 
Payment could generally be made for any 
tests and related services that are customar- 
ily furnished by a hospital to its outpatients 
for the purpose of diagnostic study. Pay- 
Ment would only be made for the more ex- 
Pensive dingnostic procedures because a de- 
Cuctible amount (equal to one-half the 
deductible amount for inpatient hospital 
recline would be applied for ere 

od during which diagnostic services are 
furnished. 


Patient's need and economy served: The 
Proposal provides payments for posthospital 
extended care, home health agency services, 
and outpatient hospital diagnostic studies in 
Order to promote the economical use of hos- 
Pital inpatient services. In doing so, the 
Proposed legislation would support the efforts 
Of the health professions to limit the use of 
hospital beds to the acutely ill who need 
intensive care and to make more efficient use 
Of other health care facilities. Moreover, 
Coverage of these services is consistent with 
the recommendations made by authorities 
Who have studied the causes and effects of 
improper utilization of hospital care. For 
example, the availability of protection 
against the costs of outpatient hospital diag- 
Nos tio tests would avoid providing an incen- 
tive to use inpatient hospital services in order 
to obtain coverage of the cost of diagnostic 
Services, The avallability of this protection 
Would also give support to preventive medi- 
Cine by meeting part of the costs of expen- 
sive procedures that are essential in the early 
detection of disease. 

Included and excluded services 

Payment would be limited to health serv- 
ices which are essential elements of the sery- 
ices provided by hospitals. Since the pri- 
mary purpose of the proposal is to cover 
hospital costs and a major reason for the 
Coverage of other services Is to provide eco- 
Tlomical substitutes for hospitalization, the 
Proposed legislation is framed to permit pay- 
Ment for posthospital extended care, home 
health, and outpatient hospital diagnostic 
Services only to the extent that they could 
be paid for if furnished to a hospital in- 
Patient, Thus the outer limits on what the 
Proposed program would pay for are set by 
the scope of inpatient hospital services for 
Which payment could be made. Services cov- 
ered outside the hosital are more limited 
than those in the hospital. Following is a 
description of the various services for which 
Payment would be made under the proposal. 

Room and board: Payments would be made 
for room and board in hospital and extended 
Care facility accommodations. Generally 
Speaking, accommodations for which pay- 
Ment would be made would consist of rooms 
Containing from two to four beds. Covered 
accommodations are described by number of 
beds, rather than the frequently used desig- 
nation of semiprivate. 
exist among hospitals in the use of the term 

semiprivate” would create an undesirable 
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Jack of uniformity of benefits provided if 
that term were used. 

Payments could also be made for more ex- 
pensive accommodations where their use is 
medically indicated. Where private accom- 
modations are furnished at the patient's re- 
quest, the pa ts that would be made 
would be the equivalent of the reasonable 
cost of accommodations containing two to 
four beds. Room and board would not, of 
course, be paid for where the beneficiary is 
receiving care under a home health plan. 

Nursing services: Payments would cover 
all hospital nursing costs, but not private 
duty nursing. Private duty nursing would 
not be paid for since it can be expected that 
the nursing services regularly provided by 
hospitals and extended care facilities which 
would participate in the program would al- 
most always adequately meet the nursing 
needs of their patients. 

Payments for home health services would 
only cover part-time or intermittent nursing 
care such as that provided by visiting nurses. 
Where more or less continuing skilled nurs- 
ing care is needed, an institutional setting 
is more economical and generally more suit- 
able. 

Physicians’ services: The cost of physi- 
cians’ services would not be paid for under- 
the proposal except for the services of hos- 
pital interns and residents-in-training, and 
for the professional component of certain 
specified ancillary hospital services described 
below under other health services. 

The proposal would cover the cost of the 
services that hospital interns and residents- 
in-training furnish but only while they are 
participants in teaching programs that are 
approved by the American Medical Associa- 
tion’s Council on Medical Education and 
Hospitals or, in the case of an osteopathic 
hospital, approved by the Committee on Hos- 
pitals of the Bureau of Professional Educa- 
tion of the American Osteopathic Associa- 
tion. This coverage of the services of interns 
and residents Is in agreement with the gen- 
erally accepted principle of hospital payment 
that third parties should contribute a fair 
share toward the hospital costs—in large part 
consisting of educational costs—of interns 
and residents. 

Drugs: Payment could be made for drugs 
furnished to hospital and extended care facil- 
ity patients for their use while inpatients. 
The proposal would provide payment for 
drugs which are approved by the hospital's 
pharmacy committee (or its equivalent) or 
which are listed in the United States Phar- 
macopeis, National Formulary, New Drugs, 
or Accepted Dental Remedies. A hospital's 

must, of course, meet the standards 
established by these formularies in order 


for the hospital to be accredited by the Joint 


Commission on Accreditation. 

The drugs prescribed for a patient as part 
of his home health care would not be paid 
for under the proposed program. The deci- 
sion to exclude the cost of drugs from home 
health service payments is part of the more 
basic decision not to provide coverage of 
drug and other outpatient therapeutic costs 
under the program. The coverage of drugs 
outside the institutional setting would, of 
course, add greatly to the cost of the pro- 
gram and would present exceedingly difficult 
problems in limiting payment to needed 
drugs and covering the payment of a multi- 
tude of small bills without excessively cum- 
bersome and expensive administration. 

Supplies and appliances: Under the pro- 
posal, payment would be made for supplies 
and appliances so long as they are a neces- 

part of the covered health services a pa- 
tient receives. For example, the use of a 
wheelchair, crutches, or prosthetic appliances 
could be paid for as part of hospital, ex- 
tended care facility or home health services 
but payments would not be made for the 
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patient's use of these items upon d 

from the institution or upon completion of 
the home health plan. Extra items, supplied 
at the request of the patient for his conven- 
fence, such as telephones in hospitals, would 
not be paid for. 

Medical social services: Payments would 
cover the cost of the medical social services 
customarily furnished in a hospital, as well 
as such services furnished in an extended 
care facility or as part of a home health plan. 
Such services often perform the important 
function for the aged of facilitating a return 
to normal! life at home. 

Other health services: Payment would be 
made for the various ancillary services cus- 
tomarily furnished as a part of hospital care, 
including various laboratory services and X- 
ray services and use of hospital equipment 
and personnel. Among the covered services 
would also be physical, occupational, and 
speech therapy. Payment for ancillary serv- 
ices would cover the costs of services rendered 
by physicians in four specialty fields—anes- 
theslology, radiology, pathology, and physi- 
atry—where the physician furnishes his serv- 
ices to an inpatient as an employee of the 
hospital or where he furnishes them under 
an arrangement with the hospital which spe- 
cifles that payment to the hospital for the 
serviges he performs discharges all liability 
for payment for the services. Thus, whether 
the services of any particular specialist are 
covered would depend entirely upon the ar- 
rangement between the physician and the 
hospital. The chart below lists the specific 
kinds of hospital and related care for which 
payments could be made and those which 
would not be covered. 

Limitations on payment 


The proposal includes a number of limita- 
tions on the payment of hospital and related 
benefits, primarily because of considerations 
of cost and priorities of need. 

The deductible provision and the other 
limitations on inpatient hospital and post- 
hospital extended care payments would be 
applied on a benefit period basis. In gen- 
eral, the benefit period would coincide with 
the beneficiary’s episode of illness. Under 
the proposal, the benefit period would begin 
with the first day in which the patient re- 
ceives inpatient hospital services for which 
payments could be made and would end 
after the close of a y period during 
which he was neither inpatient in a hos- 
pital nor an extended care facility; the 90 
days need not be consecutive, but they must 
fall within a period of not more than 180 
consecutive days. This limitation is de- 
signed to provide a cutoff point in the pay- 
ment of benefits for persons who are more 
or less continuously institutionalived per- 
sons without, however, denying payment for 
persons who suffer repeated episodes of seri- 
ous illness. 

Duration of benefits: Inpatient hospital 
care for as Many as 60 days during a benefit 
period would be covered under the proposal. 
A maximum of 60 days of posthospital ex- 
tended care is provided for each benefit 


period. 

Under the proposal, as many as 240 home 
health visits could be paid for in a calendar 
year. The limitation placed on the payment 
of home health benefits is written in terms 
of visits rather than days. Unlike the in- 
stitutionalized patient, people receiving 
home health services do not receive health 
care on a full-time basis. Home health sery- 
ices involve periodic visits to the patient's 
home by therapists, nurses, and other pro- 
fessional personnel. The amount of home 
health service which is covered would be 
unaffected by whether a variety of services 
is offered on the same day or different days. 

Deductible provisions: Payment for inpa- 
tient hospital services during a benefit 
period would be subject to a deductible 
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amount equal to the average cost of a day 
of hospital care, 

A deductible of one-half this amount 
would be applied against payments for diag- 
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nostic services furnished within a 30-day 
period primarily to reduce costs and to avoid 
processing a large volume of small claims, 
Thus the program provides protection 
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against the cost of the more expensive pro- 
cedures—not only the single expensive test 
but the series of tests in which costs add up 
to large amounts. 


Health services and supplies that could be paid for under the proposal 


Inpatient hospital benefits 


Room and board 
General duty nursing services C 
Physicians’ servlees 


facility b: 


Coverage limited to bed and board In a 2- to 4-hed room or in 
more expensive accommodations where medically ulreg. 
overed benefits would not cover private duty 3 S . 


Posthospltal extended care | Outpatient hospital diagnostic 
benefits 


Home health agency benefits 


benefits 


Not covered except where furnished by an intern or resident-In-truining in the course of a teach- 
ing program approved by the AMA or, in the case of an osteopathic hospital, by the AOA 
or where the services are in the field of pathology, radiology, anesthesiology, and mg 
medicine and are rendered through the hospi care 


Not applicable... 


tal. Services furnished in an extende 
interns and residents-in-training under an AMA or AOA ap 


Not covered. 


Coverage limited to part - tue or inter- 
mitteut nursing care. 

Not covered except where furnished by 
an intern or resident in the course 
an AMA or AOA approved hospital 
teaching program. 


proved teaching pro- 


grami of the hospital with which the facility has an arrangement for timely transfer of patients 


would be covered. 


8 occupational, and speech Covered - 
t 12 

Medical social services — aan n 9 

By, ap ag eae ab Re Eas Km WW 


Other services and supplies neces- 
sary to the health of patient. 
its patients, 


pa ee eo er do. 


Covered if the hospital cus- 
tomarily furnishes them to 


Not 


n 
Covered if generally provided | Covered 
by ended care facilities. 


of ostic study. 


Not applicable 


applicable (except ‘as 
eeded for diagnostic study). 


Covered, 


Do, 
Not covered. 


ions, part-time or intermitten 
services of a home health aid would 
be covered. 


Conditions jor participation of providers of 
health services 


One of the keys to determining the nature 
of the health services which would be paid 
for under the proposal is the type of institu- 
tion which may participate in the program. 
Therefore, the question as to what, for pur- 
poses of the proposed program, is a hospital, 
an extended care facility, or a home health 
agency is of considerable significance. There 
are no universally accepted definitions of the 
various health facilities. The type of in- 
stitution providing health services on which 
there is closest agreement on definition is, 
of course, the hospital. The definition of a 
health institution includes within it ele- 
ments related to the quality and adequacy 
of the services which the institution provides. 
For example, one of the conditions an in- 
stitution must meet to satisfy the American 
Hospital Association requirements for list- 
Ing as a hospital—the same condition which 
would have to be met before an institution 
could participate under the program—is 
provision of 24-hour nursing service ren- 
dered or supervised by registered professional 
nurses. This is one of the characteristics 
that differentiates a hospital from other 
institutions; in addition, of course, an in- 
stitution which does not meet this condition 
cannot offer adequate services as a hospital. 

The proposal therefore spells out the con- 
ditions that an institution must meet in 
order to participate in the program. These 
conditions offer some assurance that partici- 
pating institutions have the facilities neces- 
sary for the provision of adequate care. Also 
the inclusion of these conditions is a pre- 
cautionary measure designed to prevent the 
program from having the effect of under- 
cutting the efforts of the various profes- 
sional accrediting organizations sponsored by 
the medical and hospital associations, Blue 
Cross plans, and State agencies to improve 
the quality of care in hospitais and other 
health care facilities. To provide payments 
to institutions for services of quality lower 
than are now generally acceptable might 
provide an incentive to create low-quality in- 
stitutions as well as an inducement for 
existing facilities to strive less hard to meet 
the requirements of other programs. 

Specific conditions for participation of hos- 
pitals: An institution, to meet the definition 
of a hospital, must (a) be primarily engaged 
in providing diagnostic and therapeutic serv- 
ices or rehabilitation services, (b) maintain 
clinical records, (c) have bylaws in effect 
for its medical staff, (d) have a requirement 
that every patient must be under the care 


of a physician, (e) provide 24-hour nursing 
service rendered or supervised by registered 
professional nurses, (f) have in effect a util- 
ization review plan, and (g) be licensed or 
approved under the applicable local law. 
In addition, the Institution must meet cer- 
tain health and safety requirements to be es- 
tablished by the Secretary of Health, Educa- 
tion, and Welfare. 

These specified conditions provide a basic 
definition of a hospital and embody mini- 
mum requirements of safety, sanitation, and 
quality. As such, they are fully in accord 
with the established principles and objec- 
tives of professional hospital organizations. 
The requirement that there be bylaws in ef- 
fect for the hospital's medical staff—includ- 
ed at the specific suggestion of representa- 
tives of the American Hospital Association— 
is intended to assure that the hospital's staff 
of physicians would be organized in the pro- 
fessionally acceptable manner characteristic 
of most hospitals. Such a requirement 
would encourage the fullest contribution by 
medical staff to the operation of the hospi- 
tal and to the quality of medical services 
furnished by the individual staff members. 

Hospitals accredited by the Joint Commis- 
sion on Accreditation of Hospitals would be 
conclusively presumed to meet all the statu- 
tory conditions for participation, save that 
for utilization review. However, in the event 
the Joint Commission adopts a requirement 
for utilization review accredited hospitals 
could be presumed to meet all the statutory 
conditions. Linking the conditions for par- 
ticipation to the requirements of the Joint 
Commission provides assurance that only 
professionally established conditions would 
have to be met by providers of health services 
which seek to participate in the program, 

Health and safety standards: The Secre- 
tary of Health, Education, and Welfare would 
have the authority to prescribe conditions in 
addition to those specifically listed (only, 
however, In the case of hospitals, to the 
extent that these conditions haye been in- 
corporated into the requirements of the 
Joint Commission on Accreditation of Hos- 
pitals) where such additional conditions are 
found to be necessary in the interest of the 
health or safety of beneficiaries, This au- 
thority is proposed because it would be in- 
appropriate and unnecessary to include in a 
Federal law all of the precautions against 
fire hazards, contagion, etc., which should be 
required of institutions to make them safe. 
Payment for services in institutions where 
there are fire and health hazards could seri- 
ously undermine the efforts of State health 


departments and professional groups to elim- 
inate dangerous conditions in health care 
institutions. 

States could require higher standards: The 
national minimum conditions for participa- 
tion by providers of health services could 
vary for different areas and classes of in- 
stitutions. If a State decided, for example 
that all extended care facilities within its 
jurisdiction should satisfy higher require- 
ments than are stipulated for use generally 
in all States and requested that certain spe- 
cified higher requirements be applied with 
respect to institutions within its jurisdic- 
tion, the Secretary of Health, Education, and 
Welfare would have the authority to apply 
these State rules in the Federal program. 
Thus the Federal program could support the 
States in their efforts to improve conditions 
in institutions. In no event, however, could 
the conditions for participation of hospitals 
go beyond those required for accreditation bY 
the Joint Commission on Accreditation of 
Hospitals. 

The States would have the function of 
applying the requirements for participation 
in the Federal program to the institutions 
within their jurisdictions. In this way, too. 
the States would have the opportunity to 
coordinate their current efforts in apprais- 
ing the quality of institutions with functions 
which would be performed under the pro- 
posal, 

The conditions for participation were 
framed so that medically supervised re- 
habilitation facilities could qualify either 33 
hospitals or extended care facilities. Some 
rehabilitation facilities are for all intents and 
purposes hospitals and in fact some are 
licensed as hospitals, Others are more like 
extended care facilities than hospitals in the 
extent of their medical supervision, staffing: 
and scope of service. An institution of either 
type, which conducts a program of re- 
habilitating disabled people, could partici- 
pate in the program by meeting the condi- 
tions specified in the proposal for a hospital 
or an extended care facility. 

Mental and tuberculosis hospitals ex- 
cluded: Institutions providing care primar- 
ily for mental or tuberculosis patients are 
excluded from participation. The main rea- 
son for this exclusion is that most of these 
hospitals are public institutions and are sup“ 
ported by public funds. Nor did it seem 
reasonable to cover private but not public in- 
stitutions, It should be kept in mind that 
the care provided by general hospitals to per“ 
sons afflicted with mental disease or tuber- 
culosis would be included. 
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Conditions for participation of extended 
cure facilities: To meet the definition of an 
extended care facility an institution (or a 
distinct part of an institution) must have an 
“Agreement with a hospital for the timely 
transfer of patients and medical and other 
information about patients or be under com- 
Mon control with a participating hospital, 
and (a) primarily provide skilled nursing 
Care for patients requiring planned medical 
or nursing care, or rehabllitation services, 
(b) haye medical policies established (and 
With provision for review of these policies) 
by a professional group (including one or 
More phylsictans and one or more registered 
Professional nurses), (c) have a physician, a 
registered professional nurse, or a medical 
Staff responsible for the execution of such 
Policies, (d) have a requirement that every 
Patient be under a physician's care and pro- 
vide for another physician to be available in 
emergencies when the patient's physician 18 
Not available, (e) maintain clinical records, 
(f) provide 24-hour nursing services suffi- 
cient to meet nursing needs in accordance 
With the policies developed as provided in 
(b) and have at least one registered profes- 
sional nurse employed full time, (g) provide 
appropriate methods and procedures for dis- 
Pensing and administering drugs and biologi- 
Cals, (h) have in effect a utilization review 
Plan, and (i) be licensed or otherwise be 
approved as required under applicable local 
law. Extended care facilities must also meet 
Such conditions essential to health and safety 
as may be found necessary. The requirement 
that an extended care facility have a trans- 
fer agreement with a hospital—for the 
Umely transfer of patients and the timely 
interchange of medical and other informa- 
tion about patients transferred between the 
institutions—would help to assure the proper 
level of care us the patient's needs change. 

These conditions describe the essential ele- 
Ments necessary for an institutional setting 
in which high-quality convalescent and re- 
habilitative care can be furnished to patients 
Who have passed the acute stage of their 

. The proposed program is not in- 
tended to cover services furnished in nursing 
homes generally, many of which are oriented 
not to curing or rehabilitating the patient 
but to giving him custodial care. 

Requirement for review of utilization of 
services: The utilization review plan ré- 
Quired for participation in the program by 
hospitals and extended care facilities must 
Provide for a review of admissions to the 
institution, length of stays, and the medical 
Necessity for services provided as well as the 
€Micient use of services and facilities. Such 
& review must be made in ench case within 
l week following the 21st day of each 
Period of continuous hospitalization, and 
Subsequently at such intervals as may 
be specified in regulations, In the cnse of ad- 
missions to extended care facilities, the re- 
view must be made at such intervals as may 

Specified in regulations. In the event 
Of an unfavorable finding the review group 
Must notify the attending physician of its 
findings and provide an opportunity for con- 
Zultatlon between the committee and the 
Physicians, 

These provisions with respect to utilization 
review mechanisms follow the kind of recom- 
mendations for utilization review that have 

n made by private study groups, State and 
utlonal medical societies, and State agencies. 
© utilization review requirement in the 
bul provides that not only would hospital 
and extended care facility staff reviews meet 
the requirement but other phyisclan review 
arrangements outside the hospital or ex- 
‘ended care facility would be acceptable for 
Purposes of the program as well. The pro- 
Posal provides specifically that the reviews 
Could be carried out by a group established 
by the local medical society, Furthermore, 
if and when the joint commission includes a 
utilization review requirement for accredi- 
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tation, accreditation by the joint commission 
could be accepted by the secretary as suffi- 
cient evidence that a hospital meets the re- 
quirements of the law, 

Conditions for participation of home 
health agencies: To meet the definition of a 
home health agency an organization must 
(a) be a public agency or a nonprofit orga- 
nization exempt from Federal taxation under 
section 501 of the Internal Revenue Code of 
1954, (b) be primarily engaged in providing 
skilled nursing or other therapeutic services, 
(e) have medical policies established by a 
professional group (Including one or more 
physicians and one or more registered pro- 
fessional nurses) to govern these services and 
provide for supervision of these services by 
& physiclan or a registered professional 
nurse, (d) maintain clinical records, and (e) 
be licensed or approved under applicable 
local law. As in the case of hospitals and 
extended care facilities, home health agencies 
would also have to meet further conditions, 
to the extent these conditions are found nec- 
essary in the interest of the health and 
safety of the patients, 

Home health services covered: The condi- 
tions for participation of home health agen- 
cles are designed primarily to provide assur- 
ance that agencies participating in the pro- 
gram are basically suppliers of health 
services. The proposal would cover visiting 
nurse organizations as well as agencies spe- 
cifically established to provide a wide range 
of organized home health services. The pro- 
vision of services under such agencies is now 
only in the initial stage of development. 
The services covered are based on the prac- 
tices of the agencies now in existence which 
furnish a broad range of organized home 
health services which may be used as a sub- 
stitute for continued hospital care. These 
agencies, while few and generally of recent 
origin, have established excellent records of 
operation so that it seems reasonable to ex- 
pect new providers of services to adopt the 
pattern of organization found successful 
thus far. These home health service agen- 
cies offer primarily visiting nurse services but 
many offer other therapeutic services, 

Payment to providers 

The provisions for paying for covered serv- 
ices follow the recommendations of the 
American Hospital Association—that is, pay- 
ments to providers of service would be made 
on the basis of the reasonable cost of sery- 
ices furnished. The Secretary would be au- 
thorized to develop a method or methods of 
determining costs and to provide for pay- 
ment on a per diem, per unit, per capita, 
or other basis, as most appropriate under the 
circumstances. The principles for reim- 
bursing hospitals developed by the American 
Hospital Association provide a basis for de- 
termining how costs should be computed. 
However, since the elements of cost are, to 
some extent, different for different types of 
providers of health services—for example, 
hospitals as contrasted to extended care fa- 
cilities—a number of alternative methods of 
computing costs are permitted so that varia- 
tion in practices may be taken into account. 
In computing reimbursement on a reason- 
able cost basis, the program would be follow- 
ing practices with respect to reasonable cost 
reimbursement already well established and 
accepted by hospitals in their dealings with 
other Federal and State programs and with 
Blue Cross. 

Exclusion of Federal hospitals 


No payment would be made to a Federal 
hospital, except for emergency services, un- 
less it is providing services to the public gen- 
erally as a community hospital—a rare sit- 
uation, but the exclusion of such institu- 
tions would be a hardship to beneficiaries in 
the localities involved. Also, payment would 
not be made to any provider for services it 
is obligated to render at public expense under 
Federal law or contract. The purpose of this 
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exclusion is to assure that Federal hospitals 
would not be used to furnish care under the 
program as well as to avoid payment for 
services which are f under other 
Government programs to veterans, military 
personnel, ete. Furthermore, this exclusion 
would have the effect of reducing future need 
for Federal hospitals for veterans and retired 
members of the armed forces and place more 
emphasis on the use of voluntary hospitals 
for their care, 
Emergency services 

Payment could be made to nonparticipat- 
ing hospitals for emergency inpatient hos- 
pital services—or emergency outpatient diag- 
nostic service—if the hospital agrees not to 
make any charges to the beneficiary with re- 
spect to the emergency services for which 
payment is provided. The proposal does not 
Cover use of the emergency ward for out- 
patient purposes except where the diagnostic 
service provision, subject to a deductible, 
applies. 

Agreements by providers 

Any eligible provider may participate in the 
proposed program if it files an agreement not 
to charge any beneficiary for covered services 
and to make adequate provision for refund 
of erroneous charges. Of course, a provider 
could bill a beneficiary for the amount of the 
deductible, and for the portion of the charge 
for expensive accommodations or services 
supplied at the patient's request and not paid 
for under the proposal. 

An agreement may be terminated by either 
the provider of service or the of 
Health, Education, and Welfare. The Sec- 
retary may terminate an agreement only if 
the provider (a) does not comply with the 
provisions of law or the agreement, (b) is 
no longer eligible to participate, or (c) fails 
to provide data to determine benefit eligibil- 
ity or costs of services, or refuses access to 
financial records for verification of bills. 

Administration 


As in the case of other benefits under the 
social security system, overall responsibility 
for administration of the hospital and related 
benefits would rest with the Secretary of 
Health, Education, and Welfare. Similar re- 
sponsibility for railroad retirement annui- 
tants rests with the Railroad Retirement 
Board. Agreements by hospitals and other 
Providers with the would be made 
5 of both the Secretary and the 


The proposal provides for the establish- 
ment of a Ad Council to advise the 
Secretary on administrative policy matters. 
The Advisory Council, appointed by the Sec- 
retary, would consist of a c and 15 
members who are not otherwise employees 
of the Federal Government. To assure rep- 
resentation of the health professions, the 
PESEE of the Advisory Council would 

clude persons outstan in hos 7 
other health activities. ss * 

The Secretary would also be required to 
consult with appropriate State agencies, na- 
tional and State associations of providers of 
services, and recognized national accrediting 
bodies. These efforts would be especially 
oriented to the development of policies, op- 
erational procedures and administrative ar- 
rangements of mutual satisfaction to all 
parties interested in the program. This con- 
sultation at the local and national level 
would also provide additional assurance that 
varying conditions of local and national 
significance are taken into account. 

Role of the States 


The Secretary is authorized to use State 
agencies to perform certain administrative 
functions. It is expected that the Secretary 
would exercise this authority fully, and it 
is believed that all States would be willing 
and able to assume these responsibilities. 
State agencies would be used in: 
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(a) determining whether and certifying 
to the Secretary that a provider meets condi- 
tions for participation in the program; 

(b) rendering Consultative services to pro- 
viders to assist them in meeting the condi- 
tions for participation, in establishing and 
maintaining necessary fiscal records and in 
providing information necessary to derive 
operating costs so as to determine amounts to 
be paid for the provider's services; 

(c) rendering consultative services to pro- 
viders and medical societies to assist in the 
establishment and testing of utilization re- 
view plans and procedures. 

State agencies would be reimbursed for the 
costs of activities they perform in the pro- 

As in the cooperative arrangements 
with State agencies in the social security dis- 
ability program, reimbursement to State 
agencies for hospital insurance benefits ac- 
tivities would meet the agency's related costs 
of administrative overhead as well as of staff. 
In recognition of the need for coordination of 
the various programs in the States that have 
to do with payment for health care, quality 
of care, and the distribution of health serv- 
ives and facilities, the Federal Government 
would pay a fair share of the State agency's 
costs attributable to planning and other 
effpris directed toward the coordination of 
the agency's activities under the proposed 
program. 

What is contemplated in administration of 
the insurance is a Federal-State re- 
lationship under which each governmental 
entity performs those functions for which it 
is best equipped and most appropriately 
suited. State governments license health 
facilities and State public health authori- 
ties genereally inspect these facilities to de- 
termine whether they are conforming with 
the requirements of the State licensure law. 
In addition, State programs purchase care 
from providers of health services. On the 
basis of nce and function, State agen- 
cies would assist the Federal Government in 
determining which providers of health serv- 
ices conform to prescribed conditions for 
participation. Furthermore, where an in- 
stitution or that has not yet 
qualified needs consultative services in or- 
der to determine what steps may be appro- 
priately taken to permit qualification, such 
consultative services would be furnished by 
the State health or other apropriate State 
agency, Other types of consultative services 
closely related to conditions of the hospital 
benefits program or similarly related to State 
programs and requirements should logically 
be provided for or coordinated in the State 
agency. There may, of course, be situations 
where a State is unwilling or unable to per- 
form some or all of these certifications and 
consultative services. In any such situation, 
the Secretary will have to make other pro- 
visions to carry on these activities. 

Role of private organizations 


The would provide the opportu- 
nity for considerable participation by pri- 
vate organizations in the administration of 
the program. .Groups of providers, or asso- 
ciations of providers on behalf of their mem- 
bers, would be permitted to designate a pri- 
vate organization to act as an intermediary 
between themselves and the Federal Govern- 
ment. The designated organization would 
determine the amounts of payments due 
upon presentation of provider bills and make 
such payments, In addition, such organi- 
zations could be authorized, to the extent 
the Secretary considers it advantageous, to 
perform other related functions such as au- 
diting provider records and assisting in the 
application of utilization safeguards. Such 
activities are likely to prove advantageous 
where private organizations have developed 
experience and skill in these activities. The 
Government would provide advances of 
funds to such organizations for purposes of 
benefit payments and as a working fund for 
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administrative expenses, subject to account 
and settlement on a cost-incurred basis. 
The principle advantage hospitals and 
other providers. of services. would find in an 
nt of this sort would be that the 
policies. and procedures of the Federal pro- 
gram would be applied by the same private 
organizations which administer the existing 
health insurance programs from which pro- 
viders now receive payments. The participa- 
tion of Blue Cross plans and similar third- 
party organizations would have advantages 
that go beyond the benefits derived from 
their experience in dealing with various 
types of providers of services. Such private 
organizations serving as intermediaries be- 
tween the Government and the providers, 
would reduce the concern expressed by some 
people that the Federal Government might 
try to interfere in hospital affairs. 
Complementary. private insurance 


A guiding principle in the formulation of 
the program is the desirability of encourag- 
ing private insurance to play the same com- 
plementary role to hospital Insurance for the 
aged under social security that it has played 
under the retirement, death, and disability 
benefit provisions of the social security pro- 
gram. It was in part because of this princi- 
ple that the decision was made to provide 
a program oriented toward meeting only the 
major costs of hospitalization. It was as- 
sumed that with social security providing 
basic protection of this form beneficiaries 
would obtain additional private supplemen- 
tary protection and private carriers would 
seek to provide such protection. While the 
hospital insurance protection that would be 
provided by social security would be signif- 
icant and substantial, it would not cover all 
of the health costs that are capable of being 
insured against. 

The bill, therefore, authorizes the creation 
of nonprofit associations of private insurers 
to develop and offer for sale to aged persons 
health benefit plans covering costs not met 
under the Government program—specifically 
plans covering most of the costs of physicians 
services. These activities of private insurers 
would be exempt from Federal and State 
antitrust laws. 

Financing 

The hospital insurance program would be 
financed by allocating 0.60 percent of taxable 
wages paid in 1966; 0.76 percent of taxable 
wages paid In 1967 and 1968; and 0.90 per- 
cent of taxable wages paid thereafter, to a 
special hospital insurance trust fund that 
would be established for the program. Al- 
locations of 0.45, 0.57 and 0.675 percent of 
self-employment income taxable under social 
security would be made, respectively, in the 
taxable years 1966, 1967-68, and 1969 and 
thereafter: 

The following examples illustrate the cost 
of the hospital insurance program to the 
employee in 1969 and thereafter: A worker 
earning $3,000 would pay $13.50 a year; one 
earning $4,800 would pay $21.60 a year; and 
a worker earning $5,300 a year, the maximum 
earnings subject to contributions under the 
bill, would pay $25.20 a year. 

The cost of the benefits for persons not 
insured under the social security or railroad 
retirement systems would be borne by gen- 
eral revenue of the A 

Separate trust fund: Under the proposal 
there would be a separate trust fund for the 
hospital insurance program, in addition to 
the present old-age and survivors insurance 
trust fund and the disability Insurance trust 
fund. Under the proposed law, hospital In- 
surance benefits could be paid only from the 
hospital insurance trust fund, just as under 
present law disability insurance benefits can 
be paid only from the disability Insurance 
trust fund. 

The income to the hospital insurance trust 
fund is estimated actuarially to meet the 
costs into the indefinite future. Estimated 
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contribution income to the new trust fund 
for 1967 (the first year of the program's full 
operation) would total $1.98 billion and esti- 
mated expenses $1.78 billion. Payments 
made on behalf of persons who are not ell- 
gible for social security or railroad retire- 
ment. benefits would be made from the trust 
fund but the fund would be fully reimbursed 
for all costs involved in such payments from 
general revenue of the Treasury. 


Effective dates 


Benefits would be payable for covered hos- 
pital ahd related health services furnished 
beginning July 1, 1966, except for post-hospi- 
tal extended care, for which the effective date 
would be January 1, 1967. The allocations to 
the hospital insurance fund from social secur 
rity contributions would begin in 1966, The 
allocation for 1966 would enable a fund to be 
built up before benefits become payable, 

III. SUMMARY OF MAJOR PROVISIONS OF “HOSFI- 

TAL INSURANCE, SOCIAL SECURITY, AND PUBLIO 

ASSISTANCE AMENDMENTS OF 1965" 


A. Hospital insurance for the aged 


1. Eligibles: 

(a) Persons age 65 and over who are eligl- 
ble for social security or railroad retirement 
benefits (numbering about 1634 million). 

(b) Other persons who are age 65 
over (about 2 million) or who will reach age 
65 within the next few years, but with the 
cost for them being paid from general rev- 
enues, 

2. Benefits (payable July 1, 1966, except 
for extended care): 

(a) Hospital inpatient services for 60 days 
in a benefit period, with a “deductible” of 
the national average cost of 1 day of care 
to be prid by the patient. 

(b) Post-hospital extended care (in a fa- 
cility having an arrangement with a hospital 
for timely transfer of patients and medical — 
information about patients) for 60 days in 
a benefit period. The services would be cov- 
ered only in the case of transfer from a hos- 
pital. (Effective January 1. 1967.) 

(e) Home health services (such as a visit- 
ing nurse) up to 240 visits a year. 

(d) Outpatient hospital diagnostic serv“ 
ices (such as X-ray and laboratory services) 
with a deductible for services in any one 
month, equal to one-half of the deductible 
for inpatient hospital services, to be paid bY 
the patient. 

3. Financing: 

(a) A completely separate hospital in- 
surance trust fund established in the Treas- 
ury: This trust fund would be separate from 
the old-age and survivors insurance. trust 
fund and the disability insurance trust fund. 

An earmarked allocation from the social 
security contributions would be made to the 
separate hospital insurance fund. 

(b) Allocations to the fund: Amounts 
equal to the following percentages of earn- 
ings would be allocated to this separate 
fund: 


In percent] 


2 SS r = — 
| Total, Solf- 
Year Em- Em- employer employ 
ployer | ployee and mont 
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rne allocation for 1966 would enable a fund 
to be built up before benefits became pa! 
able. It is estimated that the fund would be 
about $600 million as of July 1, 1966. 

(c) Actuarial status of the fund; The al- 
location of contributions provided in 
bill have been determined by the Chief Actu- 
ary of the Social Security Administration 5 
be sufficient to cover all the costs of th 
benefits (and administration) for perso 
entitled to social security bencfits. The ac“ 
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tuarial estimates are based on the assump- 
tions recommended by the Advisory Council 
On Social Security that hospital costs will 
continue to rise faster than earnings for 
the next 10 years. 

(d) Illustrative costa. The amount allo- 
cated during 1967-68 and during 1969 and 
later years for hospital insurance—0.38 of 1 
Percent and 0.45 of 1 percent, respectively, 
Gn the employee—amounts to the following 
for employees earning the annual amounts 
shown: 


Hospital insurance cost 
1967-68 


— 


Annual earnings | Weekly | Monthly Annually 


4. Administration: 

By the Secretary of Health, Bducation, and 
Welfare through the social security program. 
Hospitals could elect to be represented by a 
Private organization (such as Blue Cross) to 
negotiate their contracts. The Secretary 
Could also delegate to such organization the 
functions of receiving payments from the 
Social security program. 

Payments would be made to hospitals and 
Other providers of services on a cost basis. 
The cost of hospital services would be based 
On semiprivate accommodations (2, 3, or 4 
bedrooms). 

5. Complementary private insurance: 

The bill includes the Javits amendment 
(modified somewhat) to authorize creation 
ot an association of private insurance car- 
Tiers to sell, on a nonprofit basis, approved 
Policies covering health costs not covered 
Under the social security plan. Participating 
3 would be exempt from antitrust 

Ws. 

B. Social security amendments 


1. A 7-percent benefit increase to the 20 
Million social security beneficiaries equal to 
about $1.3 billion a year; the same increase 
Over present law would be given to those who 
become beneficiaries in the future. The 
minimum primary benefit would thereby be 
increased from $40 per month at present to 
$42.80; the maximum from $127 to $135.90. 
The average benefit, which is cur- 
Tently about $77.50, would be increased to 
about $83. g 

2. Benefit increases would be paid retro- 
actively to January 1, 1965. If the law is 
enacted in June 1965, this would result in 
retroactive payments of about $750 million 
in the fall of 1965. 

3. The maximum annual earnings on 
Which taxes and benefits are computed would 
be increased from $4,800 to $5,600 a year, 
effective January 1, 1966. The maximum 
Primary benefit would thereby be further in- 
Creased to $149.90 and maximum benefit for 
a family would be increased from $254 at 
Present to 6312. 

4. The social security contribution sched- 
Ule (combined for social security and hospital 
benefits) would be changed to be as follows: 


=e Un percent) 
Year Employer Employee Self- 
employed 
— ——— — 
zan 4.25 4.25 64 
a: | RR 5.0 5.0 7.5 
Wi and after.. 8.2 62 7.8 


5. Self-employed physicians and tips are 
Covered, 
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C. Welfare amendments 


The public assistance titles of the Social 
Security Act would be amended as follows: 

1. The Federal share under all State public 
assistance programs is increased a little more 
than $2.50 a month for the needy aged, blind, 
and disabled and about $1.25 for needy chil- 
dren effective January 1, 1966. Cost: from 
general revenues, for the last 6 months of 
the fiscal year 1966, about $75 million. 

2. Federal funds to the States would be 
authorized for aid for the needy aged in 
mental or tuberculosis institutions. Cost: 
about $38 million from general revenues for 
the last 6 months of fiscal year 1966. 

3. Earned income to the needy aged which 
is disregarded is increased slightly. Cost: 
about one-half million dollars for fiscal year 
1966 from general revenues. 

4. Amendment to Kerr-Milis program re- 
lating to the Federal share being paid for 
both cash and medical services to needy aged 
in the first and last month of care in a medi- 
cal institution. Cost: 61 million in fiscal 
year 1966 from general revenues. 


Herbert A. Abramson of Newton: Auto 
Dealer of Year 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. THOMAS P. O'NEILL, JR. 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, February 2, 1965 


Mr. O'NEILL of Massachusetts. Mr. 
Speaker, it is with a great deal of pride 
and pleasure that I insert into the REC- 
orp at this point an article which ap- 
peared in the Boston Traveler of Mon- 
day, February 1, 1965, regarding my close 
personal friend, Herbert Abramson, of 
Newton, Mass. 

Last Sunday, in Las Vegas, Nev., Herb 
was announced the winner of the 1965 
Saturday Evening Post Benjamin Frank- 
lin Quality Dealer Award from a group 
of 22 finalists from throughout the 
United States and Canada. 

This is a tremendous honor as well as 
splendid recognition of the talents of 
this dedicated young American and I am 
more than pleased to have the oppor- 
tunity to bring the article to the atten- 
tion of my colleagues here in the US. 
House of Representatives: 

HERBERT A. ABRAMSON OF NEWTON: AUTO 

DEALER OF YEAR 
(By John A, Rooney) 

Las Vecas, Nev—A Newton man was an- 
nounced as the winner of the 1965 Saturday 
Evening Post Benjamin Franklin Quality 
Dealer Award, Sunday. 

Herbert A. Abramson, 34, president of Sil- 
ver Lake Motors, Inc., Newton, became the 
first New Englander and the youngest dealer 
ever to be so honored. 

He was selected “Automobile Dealer of the 
Year" at the 48th annual convention of the 
National Automobile Dealers Association, in 
Las Vegas, Nev, 

Jess L. Ballew, Post publisher, presented 
the coveted Benjamin Franklin Award for 
his ou qualities in citizenship, 
community service, and contributions to the 
industry, 

He was named from a group of 22 finalists 
from throughout the United States and 
Canada 


The award is sponsored by the Saturday 
Evening Post in cooperation with the Na- 
tional Automobile Dealers Association, and 
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the Automotive Trade Association Managers. 

The purpose of the competition is to focus 
attention on the great majority of the Na- 
tion's new automobile dealers, who are ethi- 
cal, fair dealing, and highly respected for 
their community efforts. 

Abramson, who attended Boston Univer- 
sity’s College of Business Administration and 
Harvard Evening School, started as a junior 
salesman with a dealership in 1948 and 
worked his way up to manager, 

He is a founder of the United Cerebral 
Palsy Foundation of Massachusetts, founder 
and twice president of the New England 
Kidney Disease Foundation and a former 
vice president of the Boston University Li- 
brary Fund. 

He is active in the Combined Jewish Ap- 
peal, the Boston Children's Hospital Medi- 
cal Center Building Fund campaign, and 
presently is a trustee of the Massachusetts 
Memorial Hospital, and a member of the 
Massachusetts Highway Safety Committee 
and the Governor's consumer council. 

He is treasurer and a founder of the Greast- 
er Boston Automobile Association, founder 
and first president of the only automotive 
lodge of B'nai B'rith. His other affiliations 
are: former vice president, New England 
Advisory Council of Chrysler Corp. and di- 
rector of the Dodge Retail Selling Associa- 
tion. 

The Newton Junior Chamber of Commerce 
named him its “Outstanding Man of the 
Year” in 1963, and he also received the Na- 
tional Junior Chamber of Commerce's Dis- 
tinguished Service Award. 

Among those who acclaimed his commu- 
nity efforts were: Senator Epwarp M. KEN- 
NEDY, House Speaker JOHN McCormack, for- 
mer Goy. Endicott Peabody, Mayor Donald 
L. Gibbs of Newton, Congressman THOMAS 
P. O'Neru, Jr., Boston University President 
Harold Case, and Edward Gallagher, execu- 
tive director of the Boston Better Business 
Bureau. 

Abramson, who opened his firm in 1960, 
is married to the former Harriet Benson of 
Newton. They have one son, Warren. 


Plight of Uncommon Man 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CHARLES E. CHAMBERLAIN 


OF MICHIGAN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, January 4, 1965 


Mr. CHAMBERLAIN. Mr. Speaker, 
the Ingham County, Mich., News has, I 
feel, pointed out a valuable lesson to any 
who would place security above freedom 
in its January 27, 1965, editorial, “Plight 
of Uncommon Man.” 

I hope that all my colleagues note this 
view, since it illustrates graphically the 
heritage of our past which has sprung 
from uncommon, rather than common, 
men. By inserting this editorial in the 
Recorp, under unanimous consent, I 
wish to associate myself and, I am sure, 
many colleagues with the view that we 
must not permit the “uncommon desire" 
for individual freedom to vanish under 
the conformity which would deny all 
men the choice over their own destiny. 

PLICHT or Uncommon Man 

President Johnson sent his budget mes- 
sage to Congress this week. In it he has 
everything for the common man in the Great 
Society he talks so much about. 

There isn’t much there for the uncommon 
man, though, except conformity and higher 
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Whether the bullders of the Great Society 
realize it or not there are still a great many 
uncommon men—men who want to have 
something to say about their own destiny, 
their own personal Great Society, their own 
financial fortunes, their own provisions for 
their families, their own provisions for their 
old age, their own provisions for food, shel- 
ter, and clothing. 

The United States was not formed by or 
for uncommon men. Washington, Jefferson, 
Lincoln, Jackson, and all the other great 
heroes out of our past were not common 
men. The patriots who fought the British, 
the rugged new country, the Indians, and 
the elements to establish the United States 
were not common men, They were uncom- 
mon men with an uncommon desire to estab- 
lish a home in a land of individual freedom. 

We have lost that desire for individual 
freedom. Now it is individual security at 
the expense of individual freedom. 

Today Americans have a passion to be kept 
from womb to tomb or at least it seems that 
way to the people we send to Washington, 


Congressional Responsibility for the 
Common Defense 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. F. EDWARD HEBERT 


OF LOUISIANA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, January 11, 1965 


Mr, HEBERT. Mr. Speaker, on Mon- 
day, February 1, 1965, during the or- 
ganizational meeting of the Armed Serv- 
ices Committee, the distinguished gentle- 
man from South Carolina, the Honorable 
L. MENDEL Rivers, in his first remarks as 
new chairman of that committee, out- 
lined his views as to the responsibility of 
the Congress in carrying out the congres- 
sional mandate that the Congress shall 
provide for the common defense of the 
United States. In my opinion, I think 
it is one of the most monumental state- 
ments made in 25 years I have had the 
privilege of serving on congressional 
committees connected with our armed 
services, 

Mr. Rivers’ remarks referred to the in- 
tegrity of the Congress of the United 
States, and its responsibility as far as the 
military structure of this country is con- 
cerned. 


There are those, for good or other rea- 
sons, who do not believe in the necessity 
of a Congress. There are those who 
twist words and circumvent the intent of 
this Congress, continually flout the words 
of the law in our faces and take the law 
unto themselves, denying—by their ac- 
tions—the hearthstone of our Nation, 
that it is a country of law and not of men. 
They take unto themselves a power which 
they do not have by law. 

I do not blame them. I blame the 
Congress, I blame us, for not exercising 
our responsibility and not performing our 
duty to see that we protect our rights. 

But if this continues, this Nation is 
gone. The tyranny of the majority is 
just as vicious as the tyranny of the in- 
dividual. 

In the months to come, I am sure this 
committee will have the opportunity un- 
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der the leadership of L. MENDEL RIVERS, 
to prove to this Nation that we will dis- 
charge our responsibility as written in 
the Constitution, and that this commit- 
tee and the Congress are not creatures of 
an agency or a department but that the 
department is our creature and it is ours 
to direct and guide. 

I think the statement made by Mr. 
Rivers should serve as a warning to those 
people who persist and insist that they 
do not need Congress. They must come 
to Congress and they must get the Con- 
gress approval before any action can be 
carried into operation. 

The words stated by the new chairman 
of the Armed Services Committee are just 
as solemn as the words that were said 
and discussed in Independence Hall in 
Philadelphia before the Declaration of 
Independence was. written and pro- 
claimed to the world. 

Mr. Speaker, under unanimous con- 
sent, I insert at this point in the Ap- 
pendix of the Recorp the remarks made 
by the Honorable L. MENDEL Rivers at 
the organizational meeting of the com- 
mittee, and I commend them to each of 
my colleagues: 

The Coamman. Members of the committee, 
for many years, like many of you, I have 
listened to one of the great statesmen of our 
era, the Honorable Carl Vinson, address the 
members as he presided over this committee 
at the opening of each new Congress. 

Today, fate and fortune transfers this 
privileged responsibility to me. 

Tam not sitting here as a successor to Carl 
Vinson. No one will really ever succeed him. 
But I shall do my best to fill his footateps, 
and with your help some day I hope to 
achieve some portion of the success he had 
attained as the chairman of this great com- 
mittee, 

I would like to congratulate each of you on 
your reolection, or your election, and espe- 
clally do I congratulate those who have been 
elected to membership on this committee. 

This begins the 19th year in which the 
Committee on Armed Services has been in 
existence. 

Prior to 1947, there were two committees 
dealing with defense matters—the Naval Af- 
fairs Committee and the Military Affairs 
Committee. The Armed Services Committee 
was formed as a result of the Legislative Re- 
organization Act of 1946, and met for the 
first time in January of 1947. 

We have more new members on this com- 
mittee in this Congress than at any prior 
time in the history of the committee. So I 
trust the older members will bear with me 
while I discuss some of the responsibilities 
and procedures of the committee. 

This. committee has jurisdiction over the 
common defense generally, and particularly 
the size and composition of the Armed 
Forces; pay, promotion, retirement and other 
benefits and privileges of the Armed Forces; 
strategic and critical materials for the com- 
mon defense; scientific research and devel- 
opment in support of the armed services; all 
forts, arsenals, military reservations, navy 
yards, ammunition depots; air bases, missile 
sites, the fantastic complex of military com- 
munication networks; the procurement of 
military aircraft, naval vessels, and missiles; 
the organization of the Department. of De- 
fense; the Selective Service System; and even 
the conservation, development and use of 
naval petroleum shale and oil reserves. 

This is a heavy responsibility, gentlemen, 
but it is one we have never ever failed to 
meet. 

While there is always hope that we will 
attain a world of genuine peace, nevertheless 
I think we are all agreed that the only way 
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we can guarantee peace is to be prepared for 
war. 

Now there is one overriding duty imposed 
upon the Congress, and part of it in turn 
imposed upon this committee, and that is 
the power vested in the Congress to provide 
for the common defense and general welfare 
of the United States and in particular the 
power, and thus the responsibility to raise 
and support armies; to provide and maintain 
a navy; to make rules for the government 
and regulation of the land and naval forces; 
and to make all laws which shall be neces- 
sary for carrying into execution the powers 
that I have Just mentioned. 

I don't plan to overlook that part of the 
Constitution. 

Now there is a duty imposed upon the Con- 
gress, and no one has this responsibility but 
the Congress of the United States. 

As far as I am concerned, this committee 
will be operated on behalf of the House of 
Representatives in accordance with that con- 
stitutional mandate. 

We will be always be happy to receive the 
views and recommendations of the executive 
branch of the Government, but we will not 
hesitate to initiate our own legislation, ex- 
press our own views, and write our own laws. 

To do this, the House has provided a mem- 
bership of 37 Members—25 representing the 
majority, and 12 representing the minority. 
In addition, the Resident Commissioner of 
Puerto Rico is assigned to this committee. 

It is now my great privilege to introduce 
the new members of the committee: ALTON 
Lennon, North Carolina; WIILIAX J. RAN- 
DALL, Missouri; G. Etxrorr Hacan, Georgia; 
CHARLES H. Wu. sox, California; Rosert L» 
Leccerr, California; DonaLp J. Inwin, Con- 
necticut; JED Jonnson, Jr., Oklahoma; 
FRANK E. Evans, Colorado; Ropnry M. Love, 
Ohio; Froyp V. Hicks, Washington; HERVEY 
G. Mac, Maryland; Srrror O. Long, Loul- 
siana; E; S. Jounny Waker, New Mexico. 

SANTIAGO PoLANCO-ABREU, Resident Com- 
missioner of Puerto Rico. 

I welcome each of you and again congrat- 
ulate you upon your election to this com- 
mittee. 

I know you have been told by others that 
this is a hard-working committee. That isan 
understatement. 

I am not going to sit in Mr, Vinson’s seat 
and not do some of the things he did. 

I welcome each of you and aguin congratu- 
late you on your election to this committee. 

I know you have been told by others that 
this is a hard working committee. To give 
you an idea of the workload of the commit- 
tee, let me tell you what the committee did 
in the last Congress: 

The full committee met 127 times; the leg” 
islative subcommittee met 104 times; other 
subcommittees met 135 times, for a total of 
366 meetings. 

The committe reported 80 bills and resolu- 
tions to the House; 79 passed the House. Of 
these, 2 became private laws; 57 became pub- 
lic laws; and 2 concurrent resolutions were 
approved; 18 House-pussed bills were not 
acted upon by the other body. And, of 
course, this is par for the course. 

In addition, 265. acquisitions and disposal 
projects were referred to the Real Estate 
Subcommittee for consideration. 250 were 
approved; 2 disapproved, and 4 are pending. 

We produced 69 printed hearings and spe- 
cial reports—contained in excess of 10,600 
pages, 

I hope each member will keep in mind the 
importance of attendance at the full com“ 
mittee meetings, and his subcommittee 
meetings. The rules of the House require 
that we keep records of the business trans- 
acted by the committee, and this includes 
attendance records. The attendance record— 
mark this—of each member at committee and 
subcommittee meetings is public informa- 
tion and is available to anyone upon re 
quest, 
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Today, of course, is an organization meet- 
ing. Tomorrow we will begin our posture 
and procurement hearings. We will proceed 
this year, as we have in the past, with a 
Posture briefing which will be conducted in 
connection with the bill that authorizes the 
Procurement of aircraft, missiles, naval ves- 
sels, and research and development within 
the Department of Defense. 

We refer to that as 412. 

Last year's bill contained an authorization 
for $16,914,000,000, to give you an idea of the 
Magnitude of this undertaking, almost $17 
billton. 

Now, during these hearings we will go into 
many facets of our defense posture. Among 
Other things, we will ascertain the status of 
the Vinson-Trammell Act. 

And I intend to determine the position of 
the Department of Defense with respect to 
the 65-35 language affecting ship repairs and 
conversions which is now contained in the 
Defense Appropriation Act, for the last 2 or 
3 years, I think. 

Now, as members of this committee, you 
Will receive and hear a great deal of highly 
Classified information. Whenever we are to 
hear witnesses presenting classified informa- 
tion, we will go into executive session. 

Tt will be our policy to hold as many of our 
hearings in open session as is humanly pos- 
sibie, always keeping in mind the nature of 
‘eae information we receive during these 

Before we go into the business of formally 
Organizing the committee, I would like to 
Stress one very significant point. While 
there are 25 members of the majority and 12 
members of the minority, this is a nonparti- 
san committee in every sense of the word. 

We all have one goal in mind—the mainte- 
Rance of our national security. 

For the 18 years that I have been a mem- 
ber of this committee, I have been impressed 
With the outstanding cooperation that has 
always existed between the majority and 

ty, regardless of the party in power. 
I know that Mr. Arenns, as ranking minority 
Member for several Congresses, cooperated 
fully with Mr. Vinson in every respect. And 
I am quite confident that Mr. Bates, as the 
new ranking minority Member, will continue 
the complete cooperation that we have en- 
Joyed in the past. 

We are not Republicans or Democrats on 
this committee—we are Members of Congress 
Working here as a team to attain a common 
goal the security and safety of the Nation. 

I hope that this spirit of nonpartisanship 
will always continue to prevall because there 
is no room for politics in national defense 
matters. 


Food Sales to United Arab Republic 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. BENJAMIN S. ROSENTHAL 


OF NEW YORE 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, January 28, 1965 


Mr. ROSENTHAL. Mr. Speaker, un- 
der leave to extend my remarks in the 
Appendix of the Recor, I would like to 
include in today’s Recorp the text of a 
Statement by Rabbi Philip S. Bernstein, 
Chairman of the American Israel Public 
Affairs Committee, on January 31, 1965, 
on legislation which was recently before 
this House, dealing with food sales to 
the United Arab Republic. 

Rabbi Bernstein and the American 
Israel Public Affairs Committee, as evi- 
Genced by this statement, wholeheart- 
edly agree with the action taken by the 
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majority Members of the House of Rep- 
resentatives last week. 
The statement referred to follows: 
STATEMENT BY RABBI S, BERNSTEIN 


We have received many inquiries about 
pending legislation to discontinue food sales 
to the United Arab Republic. 

We have always supported foreign aid and 
we have urged economic development for 
the peoples of Israel and the Arab States. 
We have believed that economic development 
might help to bring about peace and co- 
operation in the Near East. 

For that reason, we have long urged the 
administration to put conditions on our aid 
in order to insure that it is really used for 
development and not to finance aggression. 

We believe that our views are shared by 
most Americans, and we have urged the ad- 
ministration to give effect to these policies. 

It is now obvious that President Nasser has 
outraged the patience of the American peo- 
ple by policies which disparage our aid, un- 
dermine our strength, and humiliate our 


purpose. 
Accordingly, we think that the action of 
the House of Representatives reflects the 
broad national consensus that aid should 
not be extended to nations which Insult the 
American people and menace the peace. We 
believe, in fact, that this action can 
strengthen the administration in its deal- 
ings with the Egyptian Government, since it 
conveys most dramatically the overwhelming 
sentiment of the American people. 


The Free Southern Theater 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 


HON. WILLIAM F. RYAN 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, February 2, 1965 


Mr. RYAN. Mr. Speaker, the Sunday 
New York Times theater section for Jan- 
uary 31, 1965, had an article by W. F. 
Minor which will be of great interest to 
those concerned with civil rights. It de- 
scribes the activities of the Free Southern 
Theater which performs plays in Mis- 
sissippi. Many of those in the audience 
have never before seen a stage play. The 
Free Southern Theater which does not 
charge admission operates on a shoe- 
string budget. The actresses, actors, and 
others associated in this endeavor have 
made a substantial contribution to the 
civil rights movement. By bringing the 
theater to those who have been denied 
the experience, they have broadened hor- 
izons and aided the cause of human dig- 
nity. 

The article follows: 

[From the New York Times, Jan. 31, 1965] 
THEY ARE WAITING FOR GODOT IN MISSISSIPPI, 
Too 
(By W. F. Minor) 

HATTIESDURG, Miss. Befuddlement.“ de- 
clared John O'Neal, stroking white shoe 
polish through his wiry dark hair and smear- 
ing white grease paint on his Negro face. 

“Yes, the adjective is befuddlement. 
That's the way they respond to Godot, he 
declared as he sat on a wooden stool apply- 
ing his makeup in the tiny anteroom of 
Mount Zion Baptist Church, deep in the 
mego neighborhood of this south Mississippi 
city. 

Outside, waiting in the pews and in the 
little raised section for the church choir, 
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an eager audience of 150 Negroes, tots, old- 
sters, and a handful of whites, mostly stu- 
dents active in civil rights, sat waiting. 
They were waiting for “Waiting for Godot,” 
which would be presented, free of charge 
by the Free Southern Theater. They waited 
with more expectancy than a Broadway first- 
night audience. 

The Pree Southern Theater is the out- 
growth of an idea that O'Neal had when he 
came South 2 years ago as a civil rights 
worker with the Student Nonviolent Co- 
ordinating Committee. It is now at the 
end of a 28-city tour through Mississippi. 
begun in November. 

Precisely at 8, the lights inside the little 
Negro church went out. Up front, where 
the preacher usually stands, two spotlights 
strung on a rod across the top of the gabled 
ceiling, caught two players of Godot“ in 
their glare. Some Negro elders and their 
wives still trooped in. 

O'Neal, 24 years old, an English and phil- 
osophy major from Southern Illinois, put 
on the finishing touches in the improvised 
dressing room. “The reaction to Purlie Vic- 
torious’ is enthusiastic. The audience re- 
lates early and quickly,” he said. “But 
‘Godot,’ ask James.“ James, a tall blond, 
crewcut beak-nosed young man, was also 
busy applying grease paint. He identified 
himself as James Cromwell, 25, of New York 
City, a graduate in theater from Carnegie 
Tech. He directed “Godot.” “It is not a 
popular play and is not supposed to have 
the same reaction,” he said. “There are 
those, however, who want to look at the play 
and see something beyond Mississippi.” 

He gestured as he held three fingers full of 
grease paint. “When it was presented in 
Miami, everybody walked out,” he said. “It 
hasn't happened to us in Mississippi.” 

“At least not quite everybody,” O'Neal 
interjected. 

AUDIENCE REACTION 


Outside, in the church, the Mississippi Ne- 
gro audience, to whom Beckett was as distant 
as Mississippi is from Broadway, tried gal- 
lantly to follow the play and laugh when 
they found something amusing. It adds a 
dimension of language and stretches the 
terms people already know,” O'Neal con- 
tinued. “For example, after we played in 
rural Holmes County, Miss., a friend passed 
through at random on Monday following, 
and stopped at a cafe and a little girl walked 
in. The woman manager asked the girl, 
“What are you doing?“ The child responded, 
‘I'm waiting for Godot.“ 

The children in Mount Zion Church 
laughed at the antics of Vladimir and Estra- 
gon. The pitiful gibbering and contorted 
dance of Lucky, the personal slave of Pozzo, 
is taken by the audience as à kind of siap- 
stick humor. 

At the end of 1 hour and 20 minutes the 
intermission comes and about half the 
crowd filters out the back door and into 
the coolness of the night. 

"I get some points,” a Negro elder says as 
he rubs his chin, “but it gets me scattered 
out before I can figure it out.” He puts on 
his hat and leaves. 

For the next hour and 20 minutes people 
drift away and only about two dozen remain 
to the end. Those who remain are invited 
to participate in a discussion with the cast 
on the play and what meaning they got 
from it. 

The discussion is good. Some seek mean- 
ing that is not there. But there is {ntro- 
spection in the questions of others. 

“Why do you pick this play? It seems a 
very unusual play?” The players are asked. 
They do not answer. Afterward the players 
of the Free Southern Theater—three whites 
and five Negroes all in their twenties—remove 
their makeup and gather their props into a 
light closed truck to push on to another 
Mississippi city. “We don't answer that 
question of why we present Godot.“ says 
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Cromwell. “We do it because it moved us 
and we thought it worth while.” 
IDEA’S BIRTH 

O'Neal says he collaborated on the idea 
of putting together a professional integrated 
theater in the Deep South with Gilbert Moses, 
22, a round-faced Negro graduate of Oberlin 
College, who had acted in Cleveland's Kara- 
mu Theater and off-Broadway. 

Together O'Neal and Moses gathered a few 
professionals and semiprofessionals in New 
Orleans in late 1963 and early 1964. By the 
summer of 1964 they were ready with “In 
White America,” which they played in several 
Mississippi towns before Negro audiences. 

More professional people came in—Murray 
Levy, 29, a New Yorker who arrived fresh 
from Broadway where he was an associate 
producer of “The Sign in Sidney Brustein's 
Window,” by the late Lorraine Hansberry; 
Moses’ wife, Denise, 21, a University of 
Michigan graduate; Grace Brooks, 28, for- 
merly of Aiken, 8.C., and Penelope Hartzell, 
22, an Earlham College graduate. 

Last November they went on the road 
with “Walting for Godot,” and Ossie Davis’ 
“Purlie Victorious.” They appeared in 30 
Mississippi towns, So far they have had to 
cancel in Canton and Natchez, because the 
local arrangements were unsatisfactory. 

Finding a place to show is a real problem 
everywhere they go, Moses and ONeal said. 
Oddly, the traveling biracial theater group 
has not met with the harassment from Mis- 
sissippi white racists that has befallen others. 

“I can't separate my civil rights commit- 
ment from my commitment on this,” says 
O'Neal, “but I do not consider the Free Thea- 
ter as the cultural side of the civil rights 
movement. We're not out to propagandize. 
We think the theater has a validity of its 
own and is relevant to other things that have 
happened,” 

O'Neal says he considers the Free Southern 
Theater a career. He points out, however, 
that P.S.T. is separate and independent from 
the loosely knit Council of Federated Orga- 
nizations which sponsored the explosive Mis- 
sisippi summer project. 

The only Mississippian in the group is 
Stanley Taylor, 23, from Woodville, Miss., 
one of the Black Belt counties in the south- 
west part of the state. Taylor, an English- 
major graduate from Southern University at 
Baton Rouge, sald he joined the group after 
hearing about it on television in New Or- 
leans where he had gone to take a stab at 
writing. 

Taylor, a brown-skinned Mississippi Negro, 
tossed aside a reporter's suggestion that he 
had escaped from Mississippi, “I don't con- 
sider that I have escaped and I hope to come 
back some day,” Taylor declared. 

The F.S.T. has gone to New York in pur- 
sult of funds to keep it going. Two benefit 
performances are scheduled. “Waiting for 
Godot” will be performed at the New School 
on Friday and “Purlie Victorious” will be 
offered at the American Place Theater on 
February 14. The theatrical group is entire- 
ly supported by donations and the players 
exist on a minimum salary which O'Neal de- 
clined to pinpoint “because it's so small.“ 


Luther Hodges, a Man of Vision 


SPEECH 
or 


HON. W. J. BRYAN DORN 
OF SOUTH CAROLINA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, January 26, 1965 
Mr. DORN. Mr. Speaker, throughout 


history political theorists have attempted 
to set up a model for the ideal public 
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servant who would provide his people 
with good ethic, vast experience, and in- 
surmountable knowledge. We find 
Plato confronted with this problem some 
23 centuries ago, and even today there 
are those skeptics who say that the ideal 
public servant does not exist, Apparent- 
ly, such people know nothing of the 
career of one of the most remarkable 
men of our time, Luther H. Hodges. In 
less than 13 years Governor Hodges has 
rendered outstanding public service to 
his native State of North Carolina, to 
the United States, and to the free world. 

Like Winston Churchill, Secretary 
Hodges became an internationally known 
figure comparatively late in life, and yet 
like Churchill this man has made an in- 
delible impression that will never be for- 
gotten, Mr. Hodges was elected Lieu- 
tenant Governor of North Carolina, his 
first political office, at the age of 52 and 
subsequently served as Governor of the 
great Tar Heel State for more than 6 
years before becoming Secretary of Com- 
merce during a critical period of world 
history. 

Luther Hodges became one of the 
greatest Governors of any State in the 
history of our country. He served longer 
as Governor of North Carolina than any 
man in the modern history of the State. 
He was a tireless, energetic, and forth- 
right Chief Executive. His administra- 
tion in North Carolina was marked by 
phenomenal industrial and economic 
growth. In an age and a time of sales- 
manship and public relations Governor 
Hodges excelled in selling his philosophy 
and ideals. He was one of the greatest 
ambassadors his State and the South 
has ever known. 

Governor Hodges personally went after 
new industry and worked tirelessly for 
industrial expansion for his people. He 
made frequent trips throughout the Na- 
tion and the world to talk with indus- 
trialists, encouraging them to locate a 
plant or subdivision in North Carolina. 
His methods and tactics became a model 
for other Governors and planning boards 
throughout the Nation. 

During the administration of Gover- 
nor Hodges, education and research 
made great strides in North Carolina. 
Roads were vastly improved and the ad- 
vantages of- tourism in North Carolina 
as a vacationland were well advertised 
under his leadership. He pointed the 
way for other Southern States and laid 
the groundwork for a new-found econ- 
omy that has projected the Southland 
as a recognized leader in numerous in- 
dustrial endeavors. 

The South and the Nation can be 
proud of Governor Hodges’ record in eas- 
ing racial tensions, in pointing the way 
for the South and the country during a 
time of turmoil and social upheaval. 
Governor Hodges realized that the an- 
swer to racial problems was to provide 
more jobs and opportunities. 

President John Fitzgerald Kennedy in 
recognizing Governor Hodges’ intense 
loyalty and patriotism asked that the 
Governor become Secretary of Commerce 
in his administration. As Secretary of 
Commerce, Governor Hodges partici- 
pated in some of the most momentous 
decisions in the history of our country 
and in the history of freedom. As the 
senior member of the administration's 
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first team, Luther Hodges’ advice and 
counsel was constantly sought and 
heeded by the young President. 

Luther Hodges realized more than any 
other contemporary American that if the 
United States was to continue to be the 
heart and core of the free world and the 
arsenal of democracy, we must get our 
economy moving. We must find jobs and 
opportunity for our youth. 

During the administration of Luther 
Hodges the American economy mov 
forward as never before. The enemies 
of America were counting heavily on de- 
pression, unemployment, and down 
business trends in the United States. To- 
day the United States is on a much firm- 
er foundation than in 1961, and we face 
the future with confidence. Mr. Hodges 
was largely instrumental in inaugurating 
trade policies which have benefited this 
country and our allies throughout the 
world. 

Mr. Speaker, Luther Hodges became 
Secretary of Commerce at a time when 
the great textile industry of this coun- 
try and its employees had their backs 
to the wall. Unemployment was ram- 
pant. Mills were operating on curtail- 
ment and closing was the order of the 
day. The textile industry had been 
promised relief from unfair imports. 
The Democratic National Conventions of 
1956 and 1960 called for consideration to 
be given this great industry so vital to 
the defense of the Nation, President 
Kennedy appointed Secretary Hodges 
chairman of a five-man Cabinet com- 
mittee to remedy the desperate and crit- 
ical situation in the textile industry and 
among its more than 2 million employ- 
ees. It was a near impossible task, but 
Secretary Hodges, by tact, diplomacy, 
leadership, and constant efforts was 
able to reach a voluntary agreement 
with the leading textile manufacturing 
nations of the world. 

Step by step Secretary Hodges imple- 
mented the seven-point program of Pres- 
ident Kennedy. Under President Lyn- 
don Johnson's administration, Luther 
Hodges saw his objective fulfilled with 
the elimination of the two-priced cotton 
system. The textile industry now wi 
the other great industries of this coun- 
try is moving forward. 

During this period I had the oppor- 
tunity to work with Secretary Hodges 
and observed him closely in meetings 
with President Johnson, President Ken- 
nedy, the members of the Cabinet, and 
great industrial leaders throughout the 
Nation. It was the Seerctary’s ability 
to deal with diverse elements and witb 
people that enabled us to be finally 
successful. 

Secretary Hodges is distinguished in 
appearance, mild in manner, always gra- 
cious, thoughtful, and courteous. He is U 
man of great courage and determina- 
tion, one who fights for a successful but 
honorable conclusion. These are the 
traits of a man of vision, and it is to 
such men that this Nation will always 
turn, 

As a political campaigner, Secretary 
Hodges is unsurpassed. I have an 
paigned with him on the stump and 
have seen firsthand how he could even 
win hostile audiences. This unique ® 
tribute is the gift of very few politicians 
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He loved to campaign, because he wanted 
to meet people. He is undoubtedly one 
of the greatest men of our time. He is 
a man of accomplishment and achieve- 
ment in both public and private life. 
After 13 years of devoted service to his 
State, Nation, and free world he is going 
to take a well-deserved rest. I cannot 
talk about Luther Hodges without mak- 
ing mention of his wonderful, charming, 
and gracious wife who has helped this 
great man so much during his outstand- 
ing career. Mrs. Dorn, a native North 
Carolinian and a fellow alumna of the 
University of North Carolina, joins me in 
the hope that for Secretary Hodges it 
will only be a short rest, as our country 
is still in need of men of his character, 
integrity, and superb leadership. 


LeMay Retires 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CHARLES E. CHAMBERLAIN 


OF MICHIGAN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, January 25, 1965 


Mr. CHAMBERLAIN, Mr. Speaker, 
the retirement of Gen. Curtis LeMay on 
February 1 has been marked by moving 
and fitting tributes to a man who can 
be called the “father of our ready Air 
Force.“ The editorial of that date in 
the Washington Post is but one of the 
Sound analyses of General LeMay and 
his career. 

I would especially call the attention of 
the House to the editorial’s statement 
that General LeMay “did not assume the 
improbable was impossible,” and I hope 
that this standard will never pass from 
the minds of those who are in charge 
of our services. Under unanimous con- 
Sent, I wish to include this editorial in 
tribute to General LeMay in the Rxconn, 
and at the same time pass on to General 
LeMay my congratulations for a job well 
done and for best wishes in the years 


LeMay Rermes 
Gen. Curtis LeMay, Chief of Staff of the 
Air Force, retires today after nearly 22 years 
Rs a general officer, and still at an age when 
he hns many years of activity ahead. He 
Won his first star in 1943: a general at age 
26. He went on to be the first postwar Chief 
Of Air Force Research and Development in a 
Period when the Air Force distinguished itself 
by its farsighted support of advanced re- 
programs. He has fairly been credited 
un very nearly the creator of the Strategic 
Air Command. Under General LeMay that 
force became the model, unmatched really 
anywhere or any time, of a military force 
not only technically superb, but held at a 
Standard of alertness never before found in 
Peacetime. Most people could not bring 
themselves to believe that a nuclear Pearl 
bor could happen—as many could not 
believe the original Pearl Harbor could hap- 
Pen, But LeMay did not assume the im- 
Probable was impossible, and he was able 
to make his standard the standard of the 
Torce he commanded. It is an example that 
should not be forgotten. He has had a some- 
tine difficult tenure as Chief of Staff, But 
he has always served his country well, and 
When the Senate the other day confirmed 
in the permanent rank of four-star gen- 
fral, it was granting him no less than what 

has clearly earned. 
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Old Fort Belknap 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. GRAHAM PURCELL 


OF TEXAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, February 2, 1965 


Mr. PURCELL. Mr. Speaker, too often 
in our rush to keep up with the unbe- 
lievable rapid changes in our modern 
world, we neglect those reminders of our 
past which are so important.to maintain- 
ing the proper perspective for our growth 
and progress. 2 

I think it is vitally necessary for our 
young people to be able to relive our rich 
history by visiting places which are a 
part of that history and by seeing the 
type of environment which built the 
pioneer spirit which has thrust our Na- 
tion to the forefront of world leadership. 

It is for this reason that I am so 
pleased to see such a dedicated effort be- 
ing made to preserve one of the major 
forts of the Texas frontier, old Fort 
Belknap, near Newcastle, Tex. 

The January 1965 edition of the Cattle- 
man, the magazine of the Texas & South- 
west Cattle Raisers Association, carried 
a wonderful article about this old fort. 
I include it here for the benefit of my 
colleagues: 

OLD Fort BELKNAP: Henge Was ONE OF THE 
Mason Forts or THE TEXAS FRONTIER, 
ESTABLISHED ON THE Sat FORK oF THE 
Brazos In 1851 

(By Louise Cheney) 

Situated 13 miles northwest of Graham, 
near the town of Newcastle in the pictures- 
que rolling section of central west Texas 
stands old Fort Belknap, established as a 
military outpost on the Salt Fork of the 
Brazos in 1851. Once within arrow shot of 
the savage Comanches, it is identified with 
hastening civilization to western Texas and 
pushing the frontiers toward the Pacific. Re- 
liable historians have established that it was 
the most important Federal garrison of its 
day and time. A trooper who was stationed 
at the old outpost In 1867 claimed it to be 
the most beautiful frontier fort in all of 
Texas. 5 

The site for the post was selected by Brevet 
Gen, Goldsmith Belknap and was named in 
his honor. 

-Around the middle of the 19th century 
the warring Comanches succeeded in chasing 
the Apaches out of northern Texas and re- 
mained to rule the area west of the 99th de- 
gree of west longitude. Two years after Fort 
Worth and a chain of military garrisons run- 
ning from north to south in Texas had been 
established to protect westward immigra- 
tion, a new line of forts was requested by 
the Texas Legislature, which body also asked 
the War Department to remove from the 
Lone Star State the Indians that were mak- 
ing depredations from the “territory of the 
United States”. 

The recent Mexican War had increased the 
need for protection of the frontiers for by 
the Treaty of Guadalupe Hildalgo Mexico 
ceded not only Texas but all of the vast 
southwestern territory to the Pacific to the 
United States. Then in that never-to-be- 
forgotten year of 1849 the clarion cry of gold 
rang out through the Nation when the yellow 
metal was discovered at Sutter's Fort in Call- 
fornia. A great migratory flood of humanity 
surged westward to the Golconda of the Pa- 
cific with the speed and force of a hurricane, 

1849 Capt. Randolph B. Marcy acting 
orders from the U.S. Government laid 
& wagon trail from the Red River near 


on 
out 
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present day Gainesville, across Texas and 
thence into New Mexico as a portion of an 
overland trail for wagons to California. This 
way led directly through Indian strongholds. 
The marauding redskins raided the settle- 
ments of the frontier and attacked many 
immigrants. 
HOSTILE INDIANS 

So great was the red menace on the 
Marcy Trail for the westward bound travelers 
that the Adjutant General of the United 
States on April 1, 1851, issued orders and in- 
structions to General Belknap to take two 
companies of the 5th Infantry and explore 
the territory of the western boundary of 
Texas and select two or more locations for 
a new military garrison with a view toward, 
“sustaining the line of defense of the 8th 
Military Department and fulfilling the con- 
ditions of restraining the_incursion of the 
hostile Indians against Texas.” 

General Belknap proceeded into west 
Texas as ordered and recommended three 
locations, one belng on the Brazos 10 miles 
below the crossing mapped by Marcy. In his 
report to the Adjutant General he wrote: 

“After careful and minute examination of 
the country bordering on the Red Fork of the 
Brazos, I fixed a point about 10 miles below 
Captain Marcy's Crossing and about the 
same distance above the junction of the Clear 
Pork with the stream. This I judge to be 
about the hundredth degree of west longitude 
and it is the most western point that a fort 
can be established where timber and other 
material necessary for the construction of 
barracks can be found; and west of which on 
account of the scarcity of timber and water 
it is not probable that white settlements will 
be made for a century if ever.” 

General Belknap, on June 24, 1851, mapped 
out the site for the pro garrison which 
Was near the present-day town of Newcastle. 
He placed Captain Carter L. Stevenson in 
command and gave him instructions for the 
erection of the post and for digging for water. 
It was a dry hot summer and often the tem- 
peratures soared as high as 106". Captain 
Carter falled to hit water on the site selected 
by General Belknap even though he bored 68 
feet into the parched earth. He remained 
there until November and never succeeded 
in finding any water. The site for the gar- 
rison was then changed to another location 
about 2 miles below the original by orders 
of General Belknap who had been away on 
other duties though desperately fl. On 
November 2, Brevet Maj. Gen. Perisfor 8. 
Smith who was in command of the 8th Mili- 
tary Department, rode in and on November 3 
declared the site as a military post and of- 
ficially made it the headquarters for the th 
Infantry Regiment. 

At this time the illness of General Belknap 
grew much worse and he was ordered by an 
army physician to Fort Gibson for hospital- 
ization. He started but never reached his 
destination for the gallant officer who had 
put duty above his health, passed away with 
typhoid fever in a wagon near Preston on the 
Red River on November 10, 1851. 

After the arders from the War Department 
came to establish the post, construction was 
immediately started on the buildings which 
were known as jacals, a type of edifice copied 
from the Spanish, These jacals were erected 
by placing poles in picket formation and 
filling in with screens of mud, wood, or adobe 
mortar, 

However, the jacals were only intended to 
be temporary affairs since the garrison was 
considered to be of vital importance in that 
section of Texas and plans were drawn to 
build permanent edifices of stone. Many of 
these proposed stone buildings were com- 
pleted in less than 2 years. 

DESCRIPTION OF FORT BELKNAP 


Lee Myers, well-known historian and writer 
of Carlsbad, N. Mex., who makes a specialty 
of thoroughly researching all the old military 
posts west of the Mississippl gives the fol- 
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lowing description of Fort Belknap from his 
copious files: 

“In 1853 Col. W. G. Freeman received or- 
ders from the War t in Washing- 
ton to report on the 8th Military Department. 
Below is a description from the Freeman 
report: 

One officers’ quarters consisting of two 
rooms and passages 18 by 18 with front por- 
ticos, and glazed and thatched. Type of 
edifice was jacal. 

Camp officers’ quarters (jacal) consisting 
of four rooms with passages in each block 
18 by 18 thatched. Front porticos glazed. 
Old quarters (jacal type) 18 feet wide. Por- 
ticos thatched but unglazed. 

“ ‘Hospital (jacal). Three rooms with pas- 
sages. Thatched and unglazed throughout 
entire length. 

Adjutant office. Jacal type consisting of 
three rooms all glazed. Porticos thatched in 
both front and rear. Size 36 by 28. 

“‘Billlard room (jacal). Front portico 
glazed, thatched. Stable picket thatched. 

Magazine (stone). Shingled. Twenty- 
two by eight and a story and half high. 

Corn house was of stone and was a half 
á story high. Size was 80 by 20. 

Stone comprised the bakery which was 
20 by 20 and stood a story and a half high. 

Infantry quarters were two stories in 
height, were glazed and shingled. Size was 
80 by 28 (475 when completed). Three un- 
shingled. One by two masonry completed to 
the first story. Six began. 

Company kitchen (jacal) was thatched. 
Inside was a stone fireplace with chimneys. 
Size was 18 by 45. 

“‘Commissary’s store was of hewn stone, 
stood two and one-half stories high and size 
was 80 by 20. 

Stone comprised the story and a half 
commanders officers’ quarters. Basement 
was 52 by 45. There were rear and front 
porticos and two rooms 16 feet by 16 feet, 
6 inches, one room 17 by 16, Building was 
glazed and shingled. 

“‘Camp officers’ quarters consisted of four 
rooms 17 by 17 with two passages and com- 


92 by 18. 


begun. 

“Library and stone office. Both were shin- 
gied and overall size was 48 by 18 with two 
rooms 18 by 18 and passage 12 by 18. This 
building was in the planning stage but work 
had not commenced. 

The guardhouse was a one-story stone 
edifice with a sunken basement and rear 
porticos and consisted of two 17 by 17 rooms 
with passages above and below., This, too, 
was in the planning stage. The foundation 
bed and chimney of the sawmill were stone. 
Overall size of the above was 40 by 20. 

Capt. James B. Leach, while camped at 
Fort Belknap on September 1, 1857 with a 
wagon train re that the was 
“handsomely situated and that the old stock- 
ade buildings which formerly served the pur- 
pose of garrison were being replaced by hand- 
some buildings of stone and that already the 
fort was beginning to assume quite an impos- 
ing appearance.” 
, " EXCELLENT SPRINGS 


Lieutenant Freeman also reported on the 
advantages of the location and the ordinance 
situation at Fort Belknap. He noted that 
there were excellent springs within a few 
hundred yards of the garrison and that the 
post was situated over a field of bituminous 
coal, said field extending 15 miles. He stated 
that building materials with the exception of 
shingles and flooring were available, that 
limestone was present in large deposits and 
that extra- good brick could be fashioned 
from the clay in the vicinity. 

Ordinance was at the fort {n considerable 
quantity and was well kept. The magazine 
was sturdy being constructed of stone. The 
ordinance consisted of one 6-pound gun, one 


These were planned but not yet 
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12-pound howitzer, and two 12-pound moun- 
tain howitzers, 800 pounds of fixed ammuni- 
tion of various kinds, 550 pounds of powder, 
47,000 musket cartridges, ball and buck, and 
10 sets of harness. 

At the height of its activity Fort Belknap 
was far out on the Texas frontier and was a 
portal opening into the great Far West. It 
became the hub of all activity for the region 
and was well known all over. Many land 
surveys as far as 50 miles away had their field 
stones, base distance, and direction from the 
post and buffalo hunters, traders, and settlers 
post and buffalo hunters, traders and settlers 
mingled there. 

Two Indian reservations were placed near 
Fort Belknap in 1854 so that they could rest 
in the protection of the troopers. In De- 
cember of 1855 the 2d Cavalry Regiment 
(same being created by an act of Congress) 
reached the fort. Albert Sydney Johnston 
was colonel and none other than Robert E. 
Lee was lieutenant colonel. Part of the 
purpose of the creation of this special regi- 
ment was to act as a guard for the Indian 
reservations. 


NEVER ATTACKED BY INDIANS 


No sooner had the fort been established 
than it became a haven of refuge for the 
early settlers of that part of Texas. The 
nearby town of Belknap which sprung into 
existence coincidently with the garrison 
flourished because of its protection. Al- 
though within sound of the dread Indian 
warcry, never was the post attacked by the 
red warriors but some devastating raids were 
made nearby. Two of these depredations 
serve to show how rough the frontier was in 
that day and time. Jesse Stem, a former 
Indian agent and a friend, a man named 
Lepperman were ambushed, slain and 
scalped by the Comanches on February 12, 
1854, only a short distance from Fort Bel- 
knap. Then 10 years later in 1864 a band 
of several hundred, whooping, bloodthirsty 
redskins raided Elm Creek Community, only 
7 miles from the fort, and killed 12 persons, 
5 of whom were rangers. They took away 
as captives, one white woman and her two 
small grandchildren (both little girls) and 
two Negro children. 

Young County was organized in 1856 and 
the county seat was created close to the gar- 
rison. In August of that year the first ses- 
sion of county court was held tn a Fort Bel- 
knap building. 

In 1858 the Overland Pacific Mall and 
Stage Line between St. Louls and San Fran- 
cisco went into operation and its route ran 
by Fort Belknap which became a way sta- 
tion, in fact It was the only one on the long 
stage route going west where teams of horses 
were changed to mules and going east were 
replaced by horses. The stageline prodded 
the advancement of the town of Belknap 
and the vicinity. Within a year after the 
Overland Mail was created the small town 
was booming, boasting of three hotels, five 
general stores, a blacksmith shop, several 
residences, and two wagon yards. 

Many notable expeditions had their begin- 
nings at Fort Belknap. Captain Randolph 
Marcy left there to trace the Red River to its 
source. On September 15, 1858 Brevet Major 
Earl Van Dorn, captain of the 2d Cavalry 
left Fort Belknap on an expedition against 
the Comanches who were on the war path 
in the northeast. His victory against the 
savages was one of the most spectacular and 
successful in all the history of Indian war- 
fare. His force left 56 dead Indian warriors 
behind. 

In 1860 the troopers at the garrison were 
desperately needed to help stanch the Indi- 
an uprisings in the northwest section and 
practically all the forces were pulled out of 
Fort Belknap for this purpose, a move which 
was intended to be only temporary. But be- 
fore they could return came the Civil War. 
General Twiggs surrendered Fort Belknap to 
the Confederates. That spelled the death 
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knell for the colorful guardian of the frontier 
for never again did it return to its former 
glory. After its surrender a few Confederate 
soldiers and Texas Rangers were stationed at 
the post from time to time but there was 
never a sufficient garrison to protect the 
vicinity, 

Federal troops again occupied Fort Belknap 
in 1867 for a short period. But the once 
beautiful post had become prey to time and 
weather, neglect and dilapidation and was 
unfit for a garrison by that time so the Gov- 
ernment gave orders to abandon the fort 
permanently and moved the troopers to an- 
other west Texas post—Fort Griffin. 

The years passed and again silence, decay, 
and desolation held sway where once the 
troopers had lived. 

TRAGEDY DURING YULE SEASON 


When the fort was abandoned a quantity 
of gun powder was left behind. This was an 
error—an error that caused a tragedy one 
Christmas in the 19th century. People visit- 
ed the old post from time to time and chil- 
dren would scoop up handsful of the powder 
and set fire to it to cause explosions, 

One Christmas several children visited the 
old garrison to obtain some powder to cele- 
brate the Yule season. Bud Johnson, one of 
the boys went inside to get the powder. 
few minutes after he entered there was & 
deafening explosion and Bud's body hurtled 
through a window. The frightened childron 
carried him home and soon after they ar- 
rived Bud died. It was never determined just 
what happened inside the old powder house. 

But even though time took its toll of the 
old garrison as the years kept rolling by, Fort 
Belknap did not die in the memories of the 
descendants of the interpid pioneers wh? 
dared the perils and hardships of the early 
and rugged frontier to bring civilization to 
Young County, When the Texas Cente! 
was planned, a committee formed in the vi- 
cinity to draft plans for restoring the colorful 
old post. Ben G. O'Neal who was then a 
State senator was able to obtain amendments 
to the centennial bill providing for the res- 
toration of old well-known buildings such 98 
old military of the frontier days 
as a part of the centennial celebration. 

The eager committee in the Young County 
vicinity including County Judge E. M. Rem- 
ington, Mrs. C. F. Marshall, G, R. Whitely: 
Mrs. J. W. Bullock, Rufus Helm, Roy Veal: 
E. H. Remington, J. H. Watson, Mrs. G. A 
Terrell, 4 Mrs. O. T. Anderson set to work 
to have 15 acres of the fort grounds res 
as well as a few of the main buildings. 

They secured title to the 15 acres and the? 
had 6 of the original stone buildings 
The walls of the corn house and the 
had withstood the encroachment of 80 years 
and were still standing. Those two edifices 
were completely restored. 

Two large barracks, one kitchen, and the 
huge two story hewn stone commissary were 
restored from stone on the original founda 
tions exactly as they were when first con“ 
structed in the middle of the 19th century: 
Then a 4-foot wall was built around the land: 
The original well drilled at the old garrison 
was still in good condition. The shrubbery 
and flowers on the grounds are now being 
watered by this ancient well that supplied 
the soldiers and their mounts over a centu 
ago. 

The committee formed the Fort Belknap 
Society which is a nonprofit historical ass0~ 
ciation, This body cooperates with the 
Young County Commissioners to maintain 
and beautify the grounds and buildings- 
The old arsenal was restored and made int? 
a museum for the ladies. 

The caretaker of the fort occupies half of 
the upper story of the commissary building: 
The 17 Club has made a club room of the 
other half, The lower houses a museum 
where many relics of early pioneer days MAy 
be seen. s 
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The committee also erected granite mark- 
ers and placed them around the stone wall 
of the grounds pointing the roads leading to 
and from the fort, Markers also identify 
the Butteraeid Stage Road as well as the 
Military roads of the 19th century Icading to 
Fort Phantom Hill, San Antonio, and Fort 
Washita (the latter in old Indian territory). 

In 1957 the society secured from the De- 
Partment of the Army two old iron 6- 
Pounder cannons—the same type and caliber 
that guarded Fort Belknap in 1853. 

The grounds of the old post are a favorite 
Picniking and outing place for ali the vi- 
Cinity. The restored: garrison draws thou- 
fonds of tourists annually not only from the 
Lone Star State but from every State in the 
Union as well as Canada. 

To visit the frontier guardian today is to 
Whirl back with the speed of an astronaut 
im orbit into the middle of the last century. 
Within the buildings with their many relics 
it is easy to imagine the post fully garrisoned 
With blue coated troopers, to see in the 
mind's eye the boundless prairies alive with 
the beady eyed bufalo and bounding ante- 
lopes, to conjure up the sounds of marching 
feet, the high notes of the bugles and to 

the dread Indian war cry ringing 
through the wilderness. Truly the old fort 
Seems to become an ingredient of another 
century with Its old style architecture and 
Ordinance and truly history is to be relived 
in its confines and a heritage to be won. 


A Year of Decision? 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 


HON. ROBERT L. F. SIKES 


OF FLORIDA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, February 1, 1965 


Mr. SIKES. Mr. Speaker, there is 
Continuing agitation for the enactment 
of firearms legislation to restrict the 
Constitutional rights of the American 
Citizen to own and use firearms. A 
Number of such bills have been proposed. 
Tt is very important that Congress con- 
Sider carefully any proposals which are 
advanced to change the time-honored 
Tight of U.S. citizens to own firearms. 

I confess concern about the easy access 


weapons of criminals and unsuper- 


Vised juveniles who should not have such 
access nnd some restrictive action may 
be necessary. But before we take such 
&ction, let us be sure that it does not 
accomplish more harm than good. The 
Tact is, the registration of guns or re- 
ctions on ownership will not dis- 
Courage the criminal. More likely, it 
Will only discourage ownership of fire- 
arms for the protection of responsible 
Citizens. We do not want to burn the 
to get rid of the rats. Therefore, 
all bills proposed must be carefully ex- 
amined and none passed in an atmos- 

Phere of emotionally inspired haste, 
This subject has been treated fully 
and capably in Guns magazine in the 
March 1965 edition by its editor, Mr. E. 
B. Mann. Under permission granted, I 
include it for the information of my col- 

es: 
A Year oy Decrston? 
(By E. B. Mann) 

Now that the sound and fury of the elec- 
is over, Americans who believe in “the 
Tight. of the people to keep and bear arms” 
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are asking each other, “Where do we stand 
now, in terms of firearms legislation?” 

The sad fact is that nobody knows. The 
educated guess is that 1965 will be a year 
of decision regarding firearms legislation, 
with action at the national level and, per- 
haps more dangerous. with wildcat antigun 
proposals popping up in dozens of State 
legislatures. National action -is likely to 
move slowly, and this should give us time to 
organize whatever forces we have in oppo- 
sition. The deadly danger at the State level 
is that State legislatures often act swiftly 
and with ttle or no warning on such 
matters. 

November 3, the day of decision, brought 
landslide victory to one party; crushing de- 
feat to the other. To us, so far as anyone 
can tell at the date of this writing, it 
brought neither. Some of our friends in 
the U.S. Senate, some of our friends in the 
U.S. House of Representatives, were defeated. 
Fortunately for us, the same is true of some 
of those in both Houses who were alined 
against us. The score appears now to be 
about even. Fortunately for us, ours is not 
a partisan Issue. 

But there are many new faces in the Na- 
tional Congress as its legislative bodies get 
back Into action. And the sad fact men- 
tioned earlier is that no one seems to know 
how these new-legislators feel about firearms 
legislation. s 

Why don’t we know? We don't know be- 
causé some of our national progun leaders 
have told us that we must not dirty our 
hands with politics—and thousands of us 
have accepted this as an excuse to sit back 
on our lily-white hands, do nothing, and 
then scream bloody murder when antigun 
people are elected. Queries from this office 
to shooters in many States have disclosed 
an appalling dearth of information regarding 
attitudes of candidates firearms 
legislation. Most answers were simply, 
“Don't know.” Several even chided us for 
asking. “This is not,“ they said, “a matter 
for tics.” 

That's right. The way a person feels about 
firearms legislation is not a matter of party. 
There are ardent believers pro and con in 
both parties. But no voter is bound to either 
party for support transcending his convic- 
tions—and the honest citizen with honest 
convictions who refuses to participate in 
politics, or who participates without knowing 
how the candidates stand on important is- 


sues, has nobody but himself to blame for 


whatever is wrong with the government he 
finances. 

This magazine is as nonpartisan as any; 
but we are not afraid to ask candidates of 
both parties how they stand on issues we 
think are important. We bolieve that fire- 
arms legislation is an important issue. We 
know that it is an issue that will be decided 
by the legislative bodies of our States and 
our Nation. 

If every shooter in America would remem- 
ber that it is his vote that elects the mem- 
bers of these legislative bodies, we could 
within a foreseeable future win enough leg- 
islative strength to defeat any antigun pro- 
posal that might be offered. We can't do 
that by kceping pure of politics. 

The reelection of Senator THomas Dopp, 
Democrat, of Connecticut, makes it highly 
probable that the much cussed and discussed 
Dodd bill to amend the existing Federal 
firearms statutes may be the first item of 
firearms legislation to confront us at the na- 
tional level. In view of this probability, and 
in view of the widespread confusion regard- 
ing the Dodd amendments, perhaps it is 
apropos here to review the content and the 
circumstances surrounding the Dodd pro- 
posais 

It should be remembered, first, that Sen- 
ator Donn did invite representatives of many 
branches of the firearms industry and of the 
shooting sports to Washington to discuss the 
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measures for firearms control under consid- 
eration by his subcommittee As one of those 
so invited, I can state from personal knowl- 
edge that those discussions were long, out- 
spoken on both sides, that they included 
word-by-word study of the existing statutes 
as well as the proposed amendments, includ- 
ing testimony from leading law enforcement 
agencies regarding the need (or lack of need) 
for additional controls or for changes in the 
existing statutes, and as to the probable efec- 
tiveness (or lack of effectiveness) of the pro- 
posed additions or changes, 

I was criticized for saying at that time, in 
an editorial in this magazine, that the action 
of the Dodd committee in inviting discussion 
with industry and shooting sports leaders 
was commendable, that the discussions were 
fair, and that the subcommittee members 
were amazingly amenable to deletions of or 
changes in their proposals. Those statements 
were more severely criticized later—largely, 
I think, because of an increasing, nation- 
wide misconception of the motivation, aims, 
and actual wordings of the Dodd amend- 

ents. 

In my opinion, Senator Donn has only him- 
self to blame for these misconceptions and 
for the vitriolic and ill-founded attacks that 
have been made on him because of them. 
As à politician, Senator Dopp is no more 
averse to publicity than other politicians, 
and no less willing than other politicians to 
climb aboard what may seem at the moment 
to be a vote-getting bandwagon. Following 
the assassination of President Kennedy, a 
wave of national hysteria convinced many 
politicians that any antigun publicity was 
good publicity for whoever could get it—and 
there were plenty of sensation seekers in the 
news media who were willing to give it. Sen- 
ator Dopp let himself be shown and quoted 
as strongly antigun, thereby incurring the 
anger of untold thousands of shooters; and, 
to the utter dismay of all who had found him 
amenable to reason in earlier discussions, 
even let himself be stampeded into attempt- 
ing to railroad his amendments into enact- 
ment in their original wordings, ignoring the 
changes agreed upon by all parties in those 
earlier discussions. That attempt was 
blocked by prompt action by representatives 
of the National Rifle Association and others, 
The Dodd amendments were still in the hands 
of the Senate Commerce Committee when 
Congress adjourned its last session and so 
were never offered for enactment. 

Just what does the Dodd bill do? First, 
it is not a new bill; it isan attempt to amend 
the old existing Federal Firearms Act. It's 
intention is to make it more difficult for 
juveniles lacking parental consent, persons 
convicted of felony, and other specified unde- 
sirables, to obtain guns by mail order. In the 
wordings agreed upon in the discussions be- 
tween the Dodd subcommittee and the rep- 
resentatives of the firearms industry and 
shooting sports—and we are advised that 
Senator Dopp is now content to abide by these 
wordings—the four noteworthy amendments— 
are as follows: 

1. The Federal firearms dealer's license fee 
is increased from $1 to $10, and the person 
licensed must be 21 years of age or over. 

2. Manufacturers and dealers must label 
packages being shipped to show that they 
contain firearms, and must notify the carrier 
that frearms are being shipped. 

3. Agents of the common carrier (Le., the 
express company) are forbidden knowingly 
to deliver firearms to a person under 18 years 
of age, or to a known criminal, or drug addict. 

4. A person ordering a gun by mau shall 
enclose with his order a notarized affidavit 
stating his true name, age, address, felony 
convictions if any, and whether he has com- 
plied with local and State firearms laws. 
The effidavit must also state the name and 
address of the principal law enforcement 
authority in the buyer's community. The 
seller ts then required to forward, by regis- 
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tered mail, a copy of the buyer’s affidavit and 
a description of the gun (as to type, but not 
including serial number) to the law enforce- 
ment authority named in the affidavit. 

It was (and is) the feeling of the firearms 
representatives participating in the discus- 
sions that the first three of these amend- 
ments are not damaging, may even be bene- 
ficial to shooting interests. Surely no one 
will quarrel with the requirement that a fire- 
arms dealer should be an adult; and if a 
Federal license is needed at all, it should 
be worth $10. Clause 2 imposes no hardship 
on the buyer; it affects only the shipper. 

Clause 3 merely makes it possible for the 
delivering agent to demand proof that the 
receiver is 18 or older, and to withhold de- 
livery to persons known to him to be crim- 
inal. No one believes that this will be com- 
pletely effective in preventing guns from 
getting into bad hands; everyone hopes that 
it will help. 

Clause 4 is the principal cause of mis- 
understanding regarding the Dodd amend- 
ments. There is no denying the point that 
filling out an affidavit and having it notar- 
ized is a nuisance that may be annoying to 
the legitimate buyer—but it is a petty an- 
hoyance compared with some of the major 
ones he might now be experiencing except 
for the efforts of those who accepted this 
one. There is no denying, either, that these 
affidavits can be falsified, forged, or other- 
wise made valueless. But— 

Clause 4 does not include police registra- 
tion of firearms by serial number. Firearms 
representatives demanded, and the Dodd 
subcommittee agreed, that the amendment 
specifically stipulate that the affidavit shall 
not Include the serial number of the gun. 

Clause 4 does not give the police author- 
ity the power to forbid the sale. The origi- 
nal wording here did require that the police 
authority must approve the affidavit before 
the sale could be completed; but this was 
strongly opposed by industry, shooting sports, 
and law enforcement representatives alike, 
and the Dodd subcommittee finally agreed 
that this granting of permissive police power 
was unjust to buyer and seller alike and 
should be omitted. 

Clause 4 does enable (but not require) the 
local police authority to ascertain whether or 
not the buyer is of lawful age, is or is not a 
law-abiding person. Law enforcement peo- 
ple (those present at these discussions, and 
others) are quick to admit that very few 
police agencies have the time or the man- 
power to investigate all of the thousands of 
mail-order gun buyers. Nobody thinks 
these affidavits will suddenly make it impos- 
sible for criminals and/or juvenile delin- 
quents to obtain guns. Everybody knows 
that having to fill out the affidavit and have 
it notarized is a nuisance to the law-abiding 
buyer, and that many will resent it. The 
one argument in its favor is that it does 
Place one additional obstacle in the path of 
the undesirable gun buyer; and it the police 
do investigate, and do prevent the delivery 
of a gun into criminal hands (as they al- 
ready have the right to do, under existing 
statutes), perhaps it is worth trying. 

Doubt was expressed, in our discussions 
with the Dodd people, as to the willingness 
of any common carrier to accept the respon- 
sibility which clause 4 imposes. The word 
“knowingly” weakens that responsibility, but 
was essential, since certainly the agent of the 
carrier could not reasonably be punished for 
delivering a firearm to a well-dressed and 
affable stranger who later turned out to be 
a member of the crime syndicate. He could, 
however, and would be expected to use what- 
ever knowledge he might have about the 
known bad guys in his community; and he 
could, and should, demand something better 
than the mere name on the package before 
delivering a gun to an obvious subteenager. 

In an address given before the Chicago 
Railway Special Agents and Police Associa- 
tion last October, William B. Johnson, presi- 
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dent of REA Express, accepted on behalf of 
his company the responsibility of restricting 
the delivery of mail-order guns to the extent 
suggested in the Dodd amendments. 
President Johnson's sentiments as ex- 
pressed in this speech are not of a kind that 
gun people would find very palatabie, but 
they do commit his agents to the exercise 
of caution in the delivery of mall-order 
firearms. 

Many observers believe that the Dodd bill 
will be forced out of committee and pre- 
sented to the Congress for vote during the 
1965 sessions. We do not suggest that you 
support it; but we do suggest that, before 
you oppose it so vehemently as to make 
presently openminded lawmakers mad at all 
of us, you remember that there are many 
bills in the offing that are infinitely worse 
than this one—and that the men who advised 
the Dodd committee that they had better 
come up with a gun bill with teeth in it” 
are still men of power in Washington, ready 
and eager to make headlines with really 
tough gun legislation. 

There is also one bill in preparation that 
could supplant the Dodd bill very soon after 
it is enacted (if it is enacted), and which 
could go far toward improving the entire 
climate of public and legislative opinion 

guns and gun laws generally. 
bill is the progun law in process of prep- 
aration by this magazine. You will hear more 
about that, now that the election is over and 
once we can learn who's who in 1965 Wash- 
ington. 

Meanwhile, get into politics in your own 
community—to the extent, at least, of being 
alert to what may be (and probably is) 
cooking in the way of gun legislation. Let 
us know what you find out. We'll help to the 
limit of our resources. But don’t walt. Rally 
your friends, the friends of guns and the 
shooting sports, and take action. It's your 
State and your community. It's your right— 
and because rights go hand in hand with 
duty, it's your duty—to see that it’s the kind 
of a community, the kind of a State, you 
want to live m. 

And if you get your lily-white hands solled 
a little with politics, rub a little gun oil on 
them. You can then at least continue to 
smell like a shooter. And you might not be 
able to do that if you let the other fellow 
run your politics. 


Narcotics Addiction 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. WILLIAM F. RYAN 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, February 1, 1965 


Mr, RYAN. Mr. Speaker, I wish to 
bring to the attention of my colleagues 
an important article on one of the most 
crucial problems facing our Nation's 
cities—narcotics addiction. This article, 
by the able reporter, Gertrude Samuels, 
appeared in the New York Times Maga- 
zine on Sunday, January 17, 1965. Al- 
though we are aware of the dreadful 
statistics concerning narcotics addiction 
in the cities, we sometimes forget that 
behind the statistics are the stories of 
human desperation and despair. By 
graphically relating the story of an ad- 
dict in New York City, Gertrude Samuels 
reminds us that the problem of narcotics 
addiction is a human problem, which 
robs this Nation of the talents of many 
citizens. The following article also sup- 
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ports the statement of the Advisory 
Council of Judges of the National Coun- 
cil on Crime and Delinquency: 

The narcotic drug addict is a sick person, 
physically and psychologically, and as such is 
entitled to qualified medical attention just 
as are other sick persons. * [He should] 
not be criminally prosecuted. 


The complete article follows: 
Tae Propre Versus BABY 
(By Gertrude Samuels) 

Advisory Council of Judges of the National 
Council on Crime and Delinquency: “The 
narcotic drug addict is a sick person, physi- 
cally and psychologically, and as such is en- 
titled to qualified medical attention just as 
are other sick people.. [He should] not 
be criminally prosecuted.” 

The ordeal began on a Friday morning not 
long ago, on the fourth floor of the 
Courts Building in Manhattan. Outside the 
part 2 courtroom, a carbon copy of the day's 
calendar was posted. It listed a score of 
cases for hearings, trial and sentencing. 
Baby's name was on row 10. 

Josephine Delia Gomez—the name in- 
scribed on row 10—gave Baby an unimagined 
dignity. Below her name were listed two 
codefendants, Dennis Camp and Frances 
Benton (these are not the real names), All 
three were charged with a “1533"—loitering 
for the purpose of using narcotics, Baby 
and Denny were additionally charged with 
a “3305"—poseession of narcotics, The 
second charge, a felony, was the serious one. 

I first met Baby 7 years ago, while on 
assignment to write an article about gang 
girls. I spent several weeks then with her 
group—1l4- to 17-year-olds who ran with 
gang boys in East Harlem, 

Baby, the prettiest and most volatile of 
them, already a school dropout, was just 
beginning to get into trouble. She was ex- 
perimenting with marihuana—it was con- 
sidered in her milieu “square” not to smoke 
reefers at weekend sets (parties)—and she 
was starting to experiment with sex. Yet 
she was flercely devoted to her widowed 
mother. Baby was proud that she had 
taken work in a laundry to help, with her 
older sister, Angela, to pay the rent. 

The mother grieved and carried on that 
Baby wns a gang girl, and she went to the 
store-front church to pray. But Baby, bY 
the time she was 16, had gone from the mild 
kicks of pot to the big kick of heroin, 

Over the years, I kept in touch with hef, 
through her Youth Board worker and di- 
rectly. Her mother, both afraid and 
ashamed of Baby, had her committed for 
“incorrigibility.” After 2 years in an upstate 
jail, Baby took jobs but fatled to hold them. 
She usually needed three or four decks 
heroin dally, a $20-to-$40-a-day habit, to 
function. She made the money on the s. 
or by pushing the stuff. 

At times she seemed eager to get into ® 
hospital for detoxification, or to find s job 
out of New York; other times, especially 
when she was in the money, she would dis- 
appear for weeks or months. Then she 
would call spontaneously, “just to talk to 
someone, it's my birthday * * * off the 
stuff * * * looking for a job.“ But it was 
mostly a compulsion to spill it out before 
disappearing again into the street. 

Still, at 21, she seemed to reach for some 
sort of dignity when the cops picked her UP 
every couple of months for prostitution of 
larceny. “Baby,” she would snap when they 
asked her name at the stationhouse. Then. 
changing her tone, she would pronounce her 
real name as though registering for school. 
“Josephine Delia Gomez,” she would sag 
primly, “and I want to call my mother. 
(Her mother had long before locked her out 
ever since she had pawned their radio to get 
money for a fix.) 
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But Baby she was on the street, with her 
stained blouses and tight toreador pants and 
her arms blackblotched by the needle. 

After t on the narcotics charges 
Baby had made bail. Would she show for 
trial? I was waiting in the courthouse. 
The court was in a brief recess. 

Outside, Frankie—Frances Benton, one of 
Babys codefendants—was arguing with the 
arresting cop. She was pregnant, bulging 
under her dirty white overblouse, yet she 
managed to sound more flirtatious than 
quarrelsome. Frankie was the white mem- 
ber of the trio; but there was no race prob- 
lem here—she would sleep`with anyone who 
had heroin. 

“Why did you do it?” she was demanding, 
batting her blue eyes under their false 
lashes, waving a half-eaten chocolate bar at 
him. (All day Frankie chewed on chocolates 
or cookies, sucking with a child's compul- 
sion.) “We were just sittin’ in that hallway. 
We were cold. We wanted to get in from the 
cold. We live on that street.” 

“Yeah, I know.“ The cop was uncom- 
fortable. 

“So why d'ja do it?“ 

“Now, you weren't just sitting. I wouldn't 
be here, and you wouldn't be here, if that 
Was all.” 

He moved off. He would testify and he 
wanted to ayoid this involvement, He was 
irritated because he felt the charge wouldn't 
stand up against her, since no decks had 
been found on her at the time of her arrest. 

Frankie chased after him, her brown skirt 
riding up her legs. I caught her arm. She 


“Don’t bug me, I got my own worries. 
Ask Denny.” She nodded to the tall, ebony- 
colored young man slowly walking toward 
us. She sucked on the chocolate bar. 

At least Denny—Dennis Camp, the third of 
the defendants—wore a clean shirt under his 
Old leather jacket. He walked jerkily, as if 
propelled by someone else, or fighting the 
effect of a fix. 

“You seen my lawyer?” he mumbied. 
“He's here, then he ain't here. I paid him 
$25, but he went off and say he can’t do 
nothin’. Gotta talk to Legal Aid, get some 
advice.” 

Frankie's lawyer suddenly appeared, a 
slackjawed fat man whose gray suit hung on 
him like a sack and whom she called, with 
Unexpected aplomb, “counselor.” And, ap- 
pearing almost simultaneously, to run coffee 
and candy for her, was a thin little man of 
uncertain age who fawned on the girl. “My 
little friend,” was the way Frankie intro- 
duced him indifferently. Little Friend looked 
anxiously from the lawyer to Frankie, made 
her stand near Denny away from the noisy 
corridor crowd, worried over her like a 
lather —or a pimp? 

Just as the recess ended and the black- 
Tobed judge took his seat on the bench, be- 
low the legend, “In God We Trust,” Baby 
made her appearance, breathlessly. With her 
was a tall, husky young Negro, sweating in a 
bulky brown cardigan and pulling on a pipe. 
He was as quiet as Baby was talkative. 

“Meet Hank,” she said. "He made me 
come. I didn’t have any money to come. No 
one cares, no one, my mother, my sister, no 
One gives a damn about Baby.” She looked 
Sround vaguely. “Oh, God, I'm tired.” 

She threw her arms around Frankie, then 
me. She began to slump. Then she stood 
up straight, tore the black kerchiefs off her 
head, smoothed her hair, and pursed her 
mouth in an earnest effort to concentrate. 
Baby was high. 

“The Legal Aid man should talk to you and 
Denny,” I said. 

We joined Denny who had wandered to the 
first row of seats outside the rail. That was 
a mistake. Feeling the drug, he had 
Stretched out as though still on a stoop in 
Harlem. Legal Aid got Denny to a rear seat, 
near Frankie and Little Friend. He came 
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back to Baby to check out the facts of the 
arrest 


Perhaps because Legal Aid was attractive 
and soft spoken, perhaps because he didn't 
probe too much but made her feel that he 
believed her story, he gradually brought Baby 
back from wherever she was to reality and 
the courtroom. It was at rare intervals like 
this that Baby could react with a mixture 
of remorse and appreciation. 

Her heart-shaped face with liquid eyes and 
tentative smiles seemed young and defense- 
less. But though she had substituted a skirt 
for her usual toreador pants and wore a but- 
toned-up jacket to conceal her arms, her 
frizzy, dyed-red hair, clinging skirt and torn 
sneakers were all too apparent. Prostitute- 
addict,” her looks and record shouted to any 
judge and lawyer in a felony court—and 
probably not more than an hour or two away 
from the next fix. 

And yet she still seemed to want to make 
an attempt to straighten out. Just after the 
initial hearing on the charges against her, 3 
weeks before, for example, she had tried again. 

With her 6-year record as a “pusher” and 
“pross” and terms at Hudson Training 
School, Women's Prison and the reformatory 
upstate, she knew the court would be tough 
on her this time. So Baby had signed her- 
self into a religious “crusade” in Queens. 
There, without any medical or psychiatric 
help, a hundred addicts were taking a cold- 
turkey cure—trying voluntarily to kick the 
drug habit through religious conversion, I 
had visited her during that period. 

In a large auditorium hung with banners 
that proclaimed, “He has sent Me to heal the 
brokenhearted,” the young men and women, 
white and colored, belted out religious songs, 
came to the microphone to tell candidly how 
long they had been addicts—1 year, 5 years, 8 
years—and how they now hoped to “bring 
our souls to Thee, Lord.” Some shivered and 
rolled in the aisle to “When the Saints Come 
Marching In.“ 

“We're now abstaining dope fiends,” one 
young man shouted happily. 

After a week she found the living arrange- 
ments “too crude * * * we were sleeping in 
hallways in the house where we all lived * * * 
no room of my own.” She slipped off “to see 
my mother.” 

She never got to her mother. She made it 
as far as her old connection in the bar on 
Lexington Avenue. The cycle had begun 
again. 

Now I heard her trying to convince Legal 
Aid that she had been “cured” through the 
religious crusade. She was going to go back 
there, she said earnestly, after he got these 
charges dismissed. The judge will like that 
idea, she assured him. 

He shook his head. "He'll be more inter- 
ested in whether you have a decent place 
to go to tonight. Now, just the details of 
the arrest. You and Frankie and Dennis 
were there in the hallway,” he prompted. 
Did they have any decks on them (the small, 
glassine envelopes that hold the heroin, the 

on of which is a felony)? 

No.“ Baby said, instantly awake. Well.“ 
she added, grudgingly, “Frankie didn't have 
nothing. He went in her blouse and felt her 
up like they always do, but she didn’t have 
nothing. But Denny and me— well, we had 
two bags. But they were empty.” 

Legal Aid said that if the laboratory tests 
showed that the “empty” bags had contained 
a narcotic Baby and Denny would be found 
guilty of possession on the “3305,” though 
he would try for an adjournment until the 
lab tests came in. On the lesser charge of 
“loitering,” he was certain they would go 
free for lack of evidence. 

Legal Aid added that it would strongly 
help her case if he could show that she had 
a decent place to live during her parole for 
the next couple of weeks. 

“Oh, God, I'm tired,” Baby said. She 
glared around the packed courtroom, as 
though the uniformed cops, the plainclothes- 
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man with their shields pinned to their lapels, 
the clerks, the witnesses, the spectators were 
all her judges. 

That voice,” she said wildly. The clearly 
enunciating voice of the bridgeman, stand- 
ing between the bench and the public, was 
bellowing new cases, 

A large girl stood before the bench, her pri- 
vate lawyer, white-haired, pleading her case. 
The charge was assault, third degree. 

“All right—$25 on a disorderly conduct 
charge,” the judge said crisply, tossing papers 
to the bridgeman. 

An older woman in a well-tailored coat and 
flowered hat hurried inside the rail. “I'm 
her mother, your honor,” she said. “I'll pav 
her fine. She is not bad, and she's sorry, 
your honor, Thank you, your honor.“ 

“Pay your fine at the desk,” the bridge- 
man said. 

“My mother's not here,“ Baby moaned, 

I told legal aid that the Village Haven 
might take Baby that night. It tries to help 
addicts, find them clean rooms and later in- 
terest them in jobs. 

“It would help,” said legal aid. “And 
Frankie needs detoxification, her lawyer says. 
Better let a hospital know that she's held up 
by the court.” 

Baby gave me one of her melting looks. 
“Tl do anything you say, I'm so tired.” 

I telephoned the Village Haven. A woman 
said in warm tones to bring Baby in any time 
that night. In the morning they would get 
her started “on a program.” 

A hospital for Frankie was a tougher prob- 
lem. First, the psychiatric social worker, 
then the narcotics floor nurse said that the 
hospital routine couldn't be upset for any- 
one, that if “the patient” didn’t get there by 
the 4 p.m, closing time, she would not be ad- 
mitted until Monday. 

“OK, but she's pregnant. If she goes back 
on drugs this weekend,” I said, “you will be 
responsible for what happens." 

There was dead silence on the other end 
of the wire, and then the nurse said to bring 
her down after the trial, whatever the time. 

Just before 1 o'clock the bridgeman called 


Baby's case: The People of the State of New 


York v. Josephine Delia Gomez, Dennis 
Camp, Frances Benton. 

They stood at the long brown table before 
the bench, Legal aid stood between Baby 
and Denny. 

There had been a dozen similar narcotics 
cases that day; some shooting galleries had 
included 8 to 10 defendants each. The as- 
sistant district attorney looked as bored as 
the judge. 

The lawyers pleaded their clients not guilty 
to the charges. 

“Well, we'll adjourn for lunch. Be back 
here at 2 o'clock for the hearing.” 

Outside the courtroom, as Hank hovered 
near, saying nothing, Baby started to shake. 
“That goddam judge is bored stiff. Did you 
see him yawn?” She took my arm. Take 
me to lunch. I'm so tired. What's going 
to become of me?” 

“It's all set for Village Haven, Baby.” 

“Tl work. I learned how to type, at the 
reformatory, you know—not fast, but Ill 
improve.” She was spilling over with plans. 
“And I can sew good—my mother learned me. 
Do you think they'll get me work?“ 

She rattled on in desperation and hope. 
How could the law and the people, with their 
anticontamination austerity, hold meaning 
for these sick people with compulsions for 
the drugs that were destroying them? “I'm 
so tired,” she repeated. “What do I have to 
look forward to in this life? I'm tired of 
sleeping in hallways. I'm tired of the Johns 
and the bars and shooting up and getting 
sick. I’ve had this nausea, But I 
haven’t been using lately,” she said, sud- 
denly wide awake and fearful. “For 2 weeks 
I haven't touched it. Tm not hooked.” 

I said I believed her. 

She ate like a starved person—but first 
she opened the white napkin carefully, 
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savoring the civilized cleanliness before she 
put it on her lap. 

“Who's Hank?” 

“A friend,” she said evasively. “He's got 
a wife and kids, but I can trust him. He's 
an addict, too,” she added in the same tone. 

“Pushing, like you, too?” 

"Yeah, a bit,” she said, the curtain coming 
down between us again. “Where else we 
gonna get the money? Gotta live.” 

“The only thing, Baby, is to get clean and 
stay away from the old neighborhood. You 
have to be responsible for the things you 
do now, or they'll keep taking you in. You're 
too well known.” 

She agreed. She gulped the food and 
asked for a glass of milk. She went to the 
washroom to tidy herself for the afternoon 
ordeal. 

We were back in the courtroom promptly 
at 2 pm. But now jall cases were being 
heard—those who had not been able to buy 
their freedom with bail. From the detention 
pen, they carried in the cynicism and the 
smells of the poor. The voices of the prin- 
cipal characters in each human drama 
seemed to grow softer in the dying afternoon. 

There were now only a couple of cases 
left. One involved a tall, illiterate man with 
six prior convictions, He had been arrested 
with two decks of heroin in his hand. Baby 
was wide awake and tense. 

With a shrug that seemed to say. What's 
the use?” the man told the judge, yes, he 
had bought the drugs a few minutes before 
the arrest from Walt on the corner.” 

The judge never looked up. He scribbled 
something. He ordered the prisoner back to 
the pen. The colored court papers, the busy 
pen, the rubber stamps, seemed to have lives 
of their own. 

Baby, who had been listening hard to this 
case, straightened her blouse, flattened her 
hair. “That goddam judge,” she said 
through her teeth. “We're all animals, not 
worth looking at.” 

It was past 5 when Baby's case was finally 
called. The whole trial, on the loitering 
charge, took less than 10 minutes, and 
seemed anticlimactio. 

The uniformed cop testified that while he 
and his partner were patrolling East Harlem 
in their “combat car,” they saw “one male, 
white, enter a building,” and because he 
looked suspicious, they followed him in. He 
disappeared, but in the hallway they saw 
the defendants seated on the stairs “in a 
stupor and glassy eyed.” 

Aid interposed objections to the ofi- 
cer’s “observations” and “opinions’—and on 
cross-examination was able to discredit the 
officer’s story by forcing him to admit that 
he couldn’t remember what the defendants 
were wearing or whether they were talking 
incoherently. Further, since the loitering 
charge under section 1533 requires that there 
be proof that defendants are loitering for 
“the smoking of opium,” the prosecutor's 
case on this charge collapsed—as it does in 
many cases—because the police did not wit- 
ness the actual taking of drugs. 

At the end, Legal Aid moved “to dismiss 
on the grounds that the People have not es- 
tablished their guilt beyond a reasonable 


The defendants stood rigid while the am- 
biguities of law and language rolled over 
them. 

“When do you want a trial on the 33057“ 
the judged asked. 

The fat lawyer began to explain that his 
client, Frances Benton, needed hospitaliza- 
tion. Legal Aid and the prosecutor cut him 
off furiously. 

“Your client isn’t even charged with 
'3305',” Legal Aid shouted. 

“My God,” the prosecutor sald with disgust. 

Frankie's lawyer began to sweat profusely. 
He put a hand to his head. He apologized 
to the judge. The other attorneys, ignoring 
him, agreed on trial 2 weeks later on the 
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charge still remaining against Baby and 
Denny. 

The judge asked: “This girl“ pointing to 
Baby—"“has a decent place to stay mean- 
time?" 

“Yes, Your Honor,” said Legal Aid, “she 
is going to Village Haven.“ 

“Good.” 

He signed the release papers, tossed them 
to the bridgeman, rose and stretched. There 
had been 38 cases since 10 a.m., narcotics 
charges coming up with fearsome regularity. 
The caseloads are heaviest in these lowest of 
the poor man's courts. r 

Outside in the corridor Little Friend offered 
Frankie more cookles and cigarettes, looking 
as though his horse had come in. 

“We go to the hospital now,” he said 
happily. 

“No,” Frankie said. 

“We must go,” he said, shocked. 

“No hospital,“ she screamed at him. 
go on Monday.” 

I said, “The hospital is breaking its rules 
to take you at this hour. Now we're going 
downstairs, and we're getting in a taxi, and 
we're taking you to the hospital, Frankie. 
Then we're taking Baby to the Haven. That's 
what you told the judge, and that’s how it 
is.” 

“Gimme a cigarette, Hank,” Baby said, 
turning away. I don't know the moment 
that it happened, but Baby was suddenly full 
of energy. She tucked her blouse deep inside 
her shabby skirt. She pulled her kerchief 
out of her handbag. She gave Hank a mirror 
to hold while she tied it over her hair. She 
took out a lipstick for the first time that day, 
and brushed it on her mouth skillfully. “I 
gotta call my mother,” she said. 

“You can do it from the Haven.” 

“I told my mother I'd call her as soon as 
this was over. She has to know. She wants 
me to go back to this religious crusade.” 

The black eyes were no longer wild. Baby 
was in command of Baby again, weighing her 
words, sizing up those around her. The hand 
that replaced the mirror and lipstick in the 
torn bag no longer shook. 

“It’s pouring outside,” I sald to Little 
Friend. “Go and get a taxi.” 

He ran off fretfully, not looking at Frankie. 

“Now we're getting in that elevator,” I 
said, “and we're all going in a taxi, and we're 
going to see this through.” 

“I gotta call my mother,” Baby shrilled. 

“You can call from the Haven, Baby. 
You're tired, Baby, remember, tired?” 

She stared at me, hard eyed but thought- 
ful. “OK,” she said quietly, let's go.” 

Little Friend had the taxi waiting. Denny 
took off as soon as we got outside. Mum- 
bling, “Bye—see you, Baby.“ he pushed up his 
collar and, ignoring Baby's frantic ‘‘Where’ll 
posg you, Denny?” he simply faded into the 
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We dashed to the taxi. “Legal Aid wàs real 
nice," Baby sald. “Better than your stinking 
lawyer, Frankie.” 

“My stinking lawyer didn’t even remember 
that I was up on only one charge,” Frankie 
said with a short laugh. “For my 19 bucks, 
he wanted to give me two charges.” 

Little Friend laughed uproariously. 
girls ignored him. 

“I have to go for 2 weeks to the Bible 
study,” Baby said clearly. 

Everyone was silent. 

“Do you think you can get me into the 
hospital, too?” asked Hank. It was the first 
time he had spoken. “If I could get dried 
out, I could get a job maybe. You got some 
pull there?” 

“I think they have a waiting list for the 
men.” 

“Yah, they tol’ me,” he said tonelessly, 
turning away. 

At the entrance to the hospital Baby said, 
“You get Frankie settled. Hank and me will 
wait for you here. Gimme a cigarette, Hank.” 
Her manner was positive. - 
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“Youll wait? We'll only be s minute.” 

“Yeah.” 

Frankie and Little Friend went with me. 
The duty officer said we were expected, but 
the nurse was delayed, and we had to wait 
for her. È 

I get you some chocolate and things,” 
Little Friend said to Frankie. 

“She can’t take them up with her,” the 
duty officer warned. Little Friend went to 
get them, anyway. I told Frankie I would 
tell Baby about the delay. 

When I got to the entrance, Baby and Hank 
were gone. She had conned us again. 

I went back to Frankie, She didn't have 
to be told. She said casually. “You know 
where to look for her, of course. Lexington 
and 100th. But it won't do any good yet.” 

Little Friend was back. “I gotta go now.“ 
he said to her. “You be good. Do what the 
nurse says.“ 

“Yeah, yeah, get lost. No—thanks. You 
were a good help.” 

He left with a wry smile. 

“It won't do any good,” Frankie said again. 
Her wise eyes were somber, almost kind. 

She slid out of the brown corduroy coat 
with fts dirty lining. She had worn it all 
day, over the long tunic shrouding her belly. 
One could see now that it had been a cru- 
cial covering in court, Inside her elbows 
were the dark patches from the needle. 

“I've known Baby a long time. I live on 
the next street,” she went on. “She's a good 
kid, always takes the risks for the rest of us. 
She carries the works. She gets the stuff 
even when we cant pay. She talks all the 
time that way about her mother. She hates 
her mother. No one cares about us, any- 
way.” 

“I knew Baby before she got like this,” I 
said, “before she was hooked.” 

“Yeah, well, the mothers don't care when 
you get hooked. I got no parents. I got & 
sister, but her husband couldn't stand me. 
I got sentenced for prossing and he didn't 
want me in the house after that.” she 
nibbled on the chocolate bar. 

The nurse arrived. She greeted Frankie 
coolly. Frankie had been a patient before 
and a trial to them. I shook hands with her 
and wished her luck. She held my hand, and 
the blue eyes where not unkind. 

“I don't think it'll do any good to look 
for Baby,” she said. “She hasn't had her fill 
yet. She'll have to come to you. She hasn't 
hit bottom yet.” 

As she left, Frankie calmly dropped the 


on the desk of the duty officer. 
ball,” she said to him. 

The dreary drama had played itself out. 
Frankie was right about one thing. Baby 
was still on her course toward self-destruc- 
tion. In the heroin culture which had 
dragged her down, she could follow the 
course to its logical conclusion—to a slab in 
the morgue. Or, somewhere along the line. 
because she knew that some of us wouldn't 
give up, she could begin to feel guilt, a pow- 
erful weapon in any arsenal. The only thing 
now was to wait, and to hope that the feel- 
ing of guilt would be stronger and come first- 
That she would want to call one person 
again. 

I went to the telephone to tell Village 
Haven not to expect us, 
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Tuesday, February 2, 1965 


Daily Di gest 


HIGHLIGHTS 


Senate passed bill on coffee agreement and took up supplemental agriculture 


appropriations. 


Senate 


Chamber Action 


Routine Proceedings, pages 1744-1783 


Bills Introduced: 30 bills and 8 resolutions were intro- 
duced, as follows: S. 939-968; S.J. Res. 37-40; S. Con. 
Res. 17; and S. Res. 76-78. Pages 1749-1751 


Resolution Reported: Report was made as follows: 

S. Res. 76, providing $442,700 for Committee on Com- 
merce to make certain studies (no written report)—re- 
ferred to Committee on Rules and Administration. 

Page 1745 


Sundry Resolutions Adopted: Ten sundry resolutions, 
as follows, were adopted without amendment: 

Printing: S. Con. Res. 9, to print additional copies of 
prayers offered by Senate Chaplain Peter Marshall dur- 
ing the goth and 8 ist Congresses; 

Printing: S. Res. 22, to print as a Senate document a 
history of the Pima Indians and the San Carlos irriga- 
tion project; 

Printing: S. Res. 23, to print as a Senate document 
certain censuses of the Territories of New Mexico and 
Arizona; 

Printing: S. Res. 29, to print as a Senate document a 
compilation entitled “Mineral Potential of Eastern Mon- 
tana—A Basis for Future Growth”; 

Printing: S. Res. 33, to print as a Senate document a 
Teport on the status of Colorado River storage project 
and participating projects; 

Joint committee membership: S. Res. 73, providing 
for members on the part of the Senate of the Joint Com- 
mittee on Printing and the Joint Committee on Library; 

Printing: S. Res. 74, providing for the preparation and 
printing of a new edition of the Senate Manual; and 

Gratuities: S. Res. 70-72, providing for payment of 
gratuities to survivors of deceased Senate employees. 

Pages 1794-1795 


President's Message—D.C. Home Rule: President 
transmitted message covering his legislative recom- 
mendations for restoration of home rule to D.C. citizens, 
which was referred to Committee on the District of 
Columbia. Pages 1743-1744 
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Coffee: Senate passed, by 56 yeas to 23 nays (motion to 
reconsider tabled), S. 701, to carry out U.S. obligations 
under the International Coffee Agreement of 1962, after 
adopting committee amendments en bloc. 

Pages 1793-1799, 1801-1805 


Supplemental Agriculture Appropriations: Senate 
made its unfinished business H.J. Res. 234, making sup- 
plemental appropriations for fiscal year 1965 for certain 
activities of the Department of Agriculture. 

Senators Holland and Miller each filed notice of in- 
tention to move to suspend rules for purpose of pro- 
posing an amendment to the joint resolution. 

Poges 1772, 1805, 1809-1810 
Confirmation: By 75 yeas to 7 nays, Senate confirmed 
nomination of W. J. Driver, of Virginia, to be Admin- 
istrator of Veterans’ Affairs. Pages 1783-1793, 1811 


Nominations: Senate received nomination of Donald 
W. Hoagland, of Colorado, to be Assistant Administra- 
tor for Development Finance and Private Enterprise, 
Agency for International Development; and 114 post- 
masters. Poges 1810-1811 
Record Votes: Two record votes were taken today. 

Poges 1792, 1805 
Program for Wednesday: Senate met at noon and ad- 
journed at 3:35 p.m. until noon Wednesday, February 3, 
when it will continue consideration of H.J. Res. 234, 
supplemental agriculture appropriations. 

Pages 1806, 1810 


Committee Meetin 95 
(Committees not listed did not meet) 
GOLD RESERVE REQUIREMENTS 


Committee on Banking and Currency: Committee be- 
gan hearings on S. 743, 797, and 814, bills which would 
change gold reserve requirements against Federal Re- 
serve deposits and Federal Reserve notes, having as its 
witnesses Senator Dirksen; C. Douglas Dillon, Secretary 
of the Treasury; and William McC. Martin, Jr., Chair- 
man, Board of Governors of the Federal Reserve System. 
Hearings continue tomorrow. 


Bill Bradley, 1965 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. DONALD RUMSFELD 


or LINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, February 3, 1965 


Mr. RUMSFELD. Mr. Speaker, in a 
recent issue of the Princeton Alumni 
Weekly, Frank Deford, staff writer for 
Sports Illustrated, presents a vivid por- 
trait of the qualities and abilities of one 
of Princeton University’s illustrious 
athletes, Bill Bradley, an All-America 
basketball player. Not only is he consid- 
ered the best college basketball player in 
the world, having won an Olympic gold 
medal and the Most Valuable Player 
Award at the Madison Square Garden 
tournament, but he is also known to be 
a hard-working student, which brought 
him the award of a Rhodes scholarship. 
Despite the pressures put upon him, Bill 
Bradley continues to be the same boy 
from a small town in Missouri, who rec- 
ognizes the challenges that face all youth 
and is prepared to meet them. Ata time 
when articles on the scandal at the Air 
Force Academy fill the press, it is heart- 
ening and reassuring to be reminded 
that the majority of the youth of this 
country has a high degree of motivation. 
Bill Bradley is an outstanding example. 

Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent 
that Frank Deford’s portrait of Bill Brad- 
ley, Princeton, 1965, be included in the 
Appendix of the RECORD. 

Princeton Porrrarrs—BILL BRaoLEY, 1965 


(By Frank Deford, 1961) 


If you look at all of him squarely, Bill 
Bradley seems too good—and too much—to 
be true. He is the best college basketball 
player in the world (he won an Olympic 
gold medal and was the best on the US. 
team in Tokyo); he is studious, religious, 
ambitious, popular, and respected by his 
peers; he is trustworthy, loyal, helpful, cour- 
teous—he is, in short, Jack Armstrong and 
might also be Horatio Alger, except for the 
fact that his father is a bank president and is 
paying for Bill's room, board, and tuition at 
Princeton. 


FPortunately—you have to look hard for a 
flaw—the quirk of a permanently arched left 
eyebrow gives him a mischievous, almost 
satanic, appearance, but that, too, is quickly 
disputed by the sober, purposeful eyes, far 
more accurate gages of this young man’s 

. Bradley is dark, angularly 
strong, with a few more than 200 pounds on 
a Uthe 6-foot-5 frame. His mile truly re- 
fiecta his warmth, though he can hardly be 
called the happy-go-lucky type. But it does 
belie his rigorous determination and self- 
discipline. Bradley insists that he is not a 
natural athlete. Without detracting from 
the immense effort he has put into basket- 
ball, few observers would agree with this 
estimate. It probably is true that his more 
modest academic success is the result of hard 
work rather than natural aptitude. Any 
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Princeton student will tell you that a man 
who studies as much as Bradiey does should 
be better than a B student—even if that 
would be A at most other schools. 

Despite the fact that Bradley and Prince- 
ton get along marvelously, there is still mild 
astonishment that the best player in the 
country should be matriculating at old Nas- 
sau, an institution which has produced twice 
as many president as basketball All-Amer- 
icas, 1e., James Madison, Woodrow Wilson, 
and William Warren Bradley. But there are 
certainly no regrets on Bradley's part about 
his choice of college, He picked Princeton 
in the 11th hour, leaving Duke at the very 
altar and about 60 other schools and their 
coaches on the road to the church. All had 
been attracted by a high school career in 
Crystal City, Mo., that included 3,066 points 
and 2 years of prep All-America. One of 
the losing coaches said sourly that Bradley 
could have been the greatest college player 
ever, but performing in the relative obscurity 
of the Ivy League would deprive him of that 
chance. 

It has worked out, of course, in reverse. 
The novelty of having such an athlete per- 
forming in the shadows of ivy-walled Nassau 
Hall—without a grant-in-aid, without ersatz 
courses of study—has only enhanced Brad- 
ley's reputation. In the unique setting of the 
Olympic trials, where all of the best amateur 
players sre thrown against each other in 
direct competition, without the support of 
familiar teammates, Bradley was the only 
undergraduate selected. Further, he had to 
make the team as a guard, after playing al- 
most exclusively as a forward for Princeton, 
because the coaches thought he was too small 
for the forecourt in this competition. When 
they discovered they were wrong, he went 
back to forward and became the most valu- 
able player on the winning US. team. 

At Princeton, Bradley blends tn easily 
though, basketball aside, he is still not a 
typical undergraduate—he la more serious 
and less blase than most. He plays basketball 
with an air of nonchalance, however, and is 
treated with roughly that attitude on cam- 
pus. This delights him. He enjoys contrast-_ 
ing his reception after the Olympics with the 
full-blown parade that the town of Princeton 
gave its gold-medal winner, Diver Lesley 
Bush. “I flew back,” he says, “and took a bus 
from New York and finally got to Princeton 
about 9 one morning. Thirty straight 
hours of travel. There was nobody to meet 
me. I just walked down to my room. A few 
people said hello or welcome back, but that 
was about It.“ 

Actually, Princeton does take a prideful 
interest In Its All-America—in its own fash- 
ion—and Bradley has had something of a 
lasting effect on the school. When he ar- 
rived, games at snug little Dillon Gym (2,600 
rollout seats) were characterized by the at- 
mosphere of a public hanging. Students 
showed up mostly to take out thelr winter- 
time frustrations on oppouents. On one 
notable weekend the visiting Harvard captain 
was driven into fighting with some of his 
tormentors on Friday night, and on Saturday 
night the Dartmouth players were pelted 
with rubber-band-propelled paper clips? An 
appeal by the coach and captain during 
Bradley's sophomore year helped, but it was 
more his regal presence on the floor that fl- 


The offending individual was promptly 
expelled.— Ep. 


nally brought an urbane attitude to basket- 
ball watching. “It's like—well, I don't think 
you could chuck garbage at anyone on stage 
when Caruso’s up there too.“ an undergrad- 
uate explains. 

Sellouts at Dillon were common enough, 
but after Bradley started playing, basketball 
seating had to be restricted on the same basis 
as football. About 440 extra (and bad) seats 
will be crammed in this year, but still only 
students, faculty, a few alumni and oppo- 
nents will be able to get in. It is no coin- 
cidence that Princeton has finally become 
serious about building a much larger indoor 
athletic complex. Plans are being speeded 
for a new arena that will seat upward of 7,000. 


PRODIGIOUS PURPOSE 


But Princeton students hold Bradley's bas- 
ketball skill less in awe than they do his 
prodigious purpose. He studies in virtually 
all of his free time and seldom gets more 
than 6 hours’ sleep. Before one game 
winter, when he was completing an impor- 
tant history department paper on nativism 
in the United States after World War I, he 
trained with four straight nights of about 2 
hours’ sleep each. His teammates say 
he plays so well on the road simply because 
travel keeps him away from Firestone Library 
and obliges him to sleep more. Two hours 
before every home game he goes back to his 
room in Dodge-Osborn Hall and is able to 
drift right off for a 40-minute nap. “We 
you know, I'm so tired, it's not hard.“ he 
says. He is so conscientious that he has been 
known to ask roommates to wake him uP 
from a nap at, say, 5:27 instead of 5:30. TO 
save other minutes he takes many of his 
meals at the student union, which is several 
hundred yards closer to the library than his 
eating club, Cottage. 

Bradley lives—after the library closes at 
midnikht—with five roommates. The only 
other basketball player among them, 
Kingston, ls perhaps as close to him as any- 
one. “Getting to know Bill has been 
the 4 years here,” Kingston says. But al- 
ways, I Just wish he could be more outgoing. 
Donald Mathews, a young instructor who Was 
Bradley's adviser last year and became 2 
friend as much as a teacher, says: “He comes 
to generalizations painfully. I think Bill is 
becoming more mellow, but he will never 
shoot the breeze, as It were, without having 
done some studying on the subject.” 

Bradley is restrained intentionally because 
of the special pressures upon him—he says 
things like, “No one has to know my 
Motives,” and “I don't have to wear my h 
on my sleeve"—but he is also naturally re- 
ticent. “Of course,” teammate Ed Steube 
says, “it would be nice to have Bill loosen up, 
but then, you see, it wouldn't be Bill 
Bradley.” 

Bradley does find the time for an occa- 
sional party, to stomp out a little rock ‘n’ roll 
and to see some musical comedies. He 15 
socially popular, not through wit or 
grace, but because he ts genuinely interes 
in others. Conversely, the vast amount 
public interest in Bill Bradley often confuses 
and disconcerts him, especially the talk that 
he “made good on his own” despite famUy 
affluence. Filling out Princeton's stan 
athletic forms in his freshman year, he iden- 
tifled his father as “banker.” On the same 
form, as a sophomore, he changed that to 
read, “works in bank.” Asa junior, he just 
left the parent's occupation entry blank. 
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Bradley toured Europe after his senior 
Year in high school, so he was not exactly 
fresh off the midwest front porch when he 
arrived at Princeton. He is not naive 
about the challenges he faces, but neither 
have his schoolboy precepts been altered very 
Much. In his room at Princeton a few days 
ago, he sald: “If the time ever comes when I 
can't ery sometimes or can't jump up and 
down and get really excited or get moved to 
the point of chilis, then I've changed and 
I'll know it. But just because Iam an All- 
America, that doesn’t mean my opinions have 
Changed, I hope I have matured but—and 
I don’t mean this literally, of course; not out 
of context—but I guess Tm still the same 
boy from a small town in Missouri.” 

Coming from a smal) town named Crystal 
City seems almost too perfect for an All- 
America, and the fact that Bradley is not 
already being called the Crystal City Kid or 
something similar is a pretty good Indication 
that he is not colorful. He sure isn’t. And 
because he is so uniformly excellent that no 
facet of his game stands out, it Is even difi- 
cult at first to tell how good he is on the 
court. In high school and at Princeton, for 
Anstance, he has had to be the big shooter, 
and he has averaged 30 points per game in 
college. Yet when he played an exhibition 
game against Baltimore with the Olympic 
team, the Bullets’ Bailey Howell qualified his 
Praise to say: “He didn’t seem to even look 
for shots.” Only once—when he scored 51 
against Dartmouth last winter—has he ever 
deliberately tried to push his own point 
total. He had tied his Ivy record of 49 in the 
game, and the fans cried for more. “I just 
took three shots to make two points, he 
Says, “so I could get out of there.” It is a 
good guess that he will not score as much 
this year for Princeton, since the team has 
Picked up more talent. 

On the Olympic team, where scorers 
abounded, he was content to be more of a 
Playmaker, though with his diverse skills 
he was actually an all-court catalyst, spark- 
ing every phase of team play. Significantly, 
he played much more than any other Ameri- 
Can, “He just seems to know what to do, 
When to do it and how to get it done,” says 
Alex Hannum, the San Francisco Warrior 
Coach. 

Bradley was the only U.S. player smart 
and flexible enough to convert his style to 
take advantage of the international rules, 
Which so favor an aggressive offense. He 
drew many more fouls than his teammates 
by driving far more than he normally does. 
And his foul shooting is already legendary; 
Once he hit 58 in a row. With moticulous 
Practice he has developed just about every 
shot. He can hook as well as jump-shoot 
Or drive. He is equally adept at going to 
his left or right and shoots with either hand. 
Cincinnati! Royal Coach Jack McMahon re- 
Calls when Bradley was a high school junior: 
‘He went to Ed Macauley's basketball camp. 
He had hurt his right arm, but he went down 
there anyway, and Ed said, ‘Just practice 
With your left hand“ So he hit 9 of 10 free 
throws lefthanded.” 

Bradley is not a spectacular jumper, but 
he gets good position, He is not exception- 
ally fast either, but ho has quick hands, and 
When he gets loose on a break, his loping, 
Cutting strides make him appear as fast 
us anyone, He can improve his accuracy 
from a distance, and he probably will if he 
decides to turn pro, At Princeton, his dedi- 
Cation to scholarship has restricted his bas- 
ketball practice, but he has been almost 
Tanatically faithful to the game ever since 

was reprimanded for missing a session 
When he was 12 years old. This was hardly 
the reault of even minor delinquency, how- 
®ver—he had passed up the practice for a 

Scout meeting. (Similarly, the story 
Koes, the only time he was heard to curse 
Was when he muttered “damn it“ as he 
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rushed from his room—late—to teach Sunday 
school.) 

But of all his accomplishments, it is most 
typical that Bradley has now vastly improved 
the two elements of his game once consid- 
ered weakest. Princeton Coach Bill van 
Breda Kolf noted immediately upon his 
star's return from Japan that he was much 
better off the boards—'‘‘He’s no longer an 
Ivy League rebounder.” Some observers have 
insisted that he was not sufficiently aggres- 
sive overall; but the pros he played against 
as an Olympian do not agree. When he puts 
a block on you, he lets you know it,” says 
Tom Hawkins of the Royals. 

Even more significant is Bradley's specta- 
cular improyement on defense. When he 
came to Princeton he was like many high 
school stars whose coaches have shielded 
them from heayy defensive chores in order 
to keep them out of foul trouble. Van Breda 
Kolff schooled him thoroughly and made 
him guard the opponents’ toughest men. 
Jack McMahon. says, “I knew about Brad- 
ley’s offense, and I knew his versatility. I 
know at Princeton he bas to score. But 
what impressed me when he played against 
the Royals was that he was so aggressive on 
defense." The highest accolade of all, how- 
ever, comes from Hank Iba, the Olympic 
coach who is à fanatic on this aspect of the 
game. He names Bradley as the U.S. team’s 
best defender. 


A COMPLETE PLAYER 


Bradley is, then, a complete player. And 
a winner, too. He has led Princeton to two 
ivy titles, and this year the Tigers should 
breeze to a third. He has already gathered 
in every honor this side of Miss Teenage 
America. His own highest sports goal was 
to make the Olympics, and having played so 
Magnificently in Tokyo, he may indeed find 
it difficult to be stimulated in his last college 
season. As a pro, though, Bradley would 
have much more of a challenge than just liv- 
ing up to his reputation, At his height, in 
the NBA, he is pegged as too small for a for- 
ward, and too big—or, rather, too slow—for 
a guard. Says Ed Macauley, a St. Louisan 
who has known Bradley since high school, 
“I think Bill will have to be a guard in the 
pros, and if he is, he will have to make a 
major adjustment. He can do everything— 
shoot, pass, dribble and play defense. But 
until he does make the adjustment in style 
there must be at least some reservations 
about him.” 

Harry Gallatin, on the other hand, has 
hardly any doubts about Bradley’s future. 
The St. Louis Hawks coach feels that he can 
star as a swing man, playing the way John 
Havlicek has done. “Bill probably will spend 
a majority of his time as a guard and he 
will have his problems” Gallatin says, “but 
his assets will more than make up for any 
trouble he might have with the smaller 
backcourt men.“ 

Speculation about Bradley’s ability to play 
pro basketball is, however, somewhat moot. 
He is not so sure that he will try it. “If I 
wanted to prove myself and I knew I had 
the desire to continue, I'm sure I would,” 
he says. “But right now, there are too many 
alternatives. I don’t need basketball com- 
petition. The attitude is what is important, 
and I’ve gotten that out of the game already. 
I love the game. It’s part of me, I don't 
think, however, that it’s an inseparable— 
there ought to be a better word—oh, well, 
an inseparable part of me. At one time I 
thought I couldn't live unless I played base- 
ball, and I gave that up.” 

Bradley is considering six alternatives to 
the pros, Some of them are admittedly 
smokescreens—"“I say some of this to con- 
fuse people; it's still my business”—but he 
is obviously interested in both law school 
and study abroad. The other possibilities 
are the ministry, government work, business, 
and the Alr Force. His future is likely to re- 
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main indefinite for a while because Bradley, 
right now, is more concerned with the pres- 
ent, and particularly with his thesis, which 
is a major part of a Princeton senior’s grade. 
His topic is “The 1940 Senatorial Cam) 

in Missouri,” and he did a great deal of work 
on it over the summer at the Library of 
Congress when he was in Washington. (He 
split the rest of his time between helping in 
Governor Scranton's campaign and prac- 
ticing for the Olympics.) Bradley has per- 
sonally interviewed one of the losers of that 
1940 campaign and hopes to meet with the 
winner when he gets a Christmas break from 
basketball. The winner maintains a library 
in Independence, Mo. Bradley is also an 
eager, public speaker—he yirtually solicits 
engagements from youth groups—and be- 
cause of his forensic aptitude and his 
qualities of leadership, it has been suggested 
that he already has his dark eyes on that 
Senate seat he Is now writing about. 

One usually levelheaded New York 
journalist has asked Bradley—seriously—if 
he would like to be President. Bill dismisses 
such talk as foolishness and insists it would 
be presumptuous even to answer the ques- 
tion. But they are going to be writing about 
this young man for years to come—and not 
just about the way he dribbles a basketball. 

“He is a Christian the best way he can be, 
through the rigors of Calvinism,” Donald 
Mathews says, trying to explain him. He's 
never going to lose, Bill is always going to 
come back. Do you know?” He smiled and 
paused. “Do you know just how hard it is 
to defeat a 16th century Puritan?” 


Farm Policy for Commercial Farmers 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. BIRCH E. BAYH 


OF INDIANA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Wednesday, February 3, 1965 


Mr. BAYH.’ Mr. President, few issues 
are of greater interest or importance 
than that of U.S. agricultural policy. For 
more than 30 years, Congress has been 
searching for solutions which would pro- 
mote our agricultural economy and na- 
tional welfare, yet at the same time pre- 
serve traditional values represented by 
the family farm. 

Recently the Honorable Claude Wick- 
ard, former Secretary of Agriculture and 
Rural Electrification Administrator, who 
since 1961 has been serving on the Na- 
tional Agriculture Advisory Commission, 
delivered a very significant address at 
the farm science program, held at Pur- 
due University. 

The authority for Mr. Wickard's 
speech stems both from his distinguished 
Government career and his farm experi- 
ence, for he is a lifetime Indiana farmer. 
Still actively engaged in cultivating the 
soil, Claude Wickard brings to this prob- 
lem unusual perspective and under- 
standing. 

I ask unanimous consent that his ex- 
cellent address be printed in the Ap- 
pendix of the Recorp; and I commend 
the address to the attention of my col- 
leagues. 

There being no objection, the address 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 
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“Farm Policy FOR COMMERCIAL Fanmens”— 
SPEECH BY CLAUDE R. WICHARD, Farm Scr- 
ENCE PROGRAM, PURDUE UNIVERSITY, JANU- 
ary 19, 1965 4 
For the purpose of this talk, commercial 

farms are defined as those selling $10,000 or 

more of farm commodities. They comprised 
about 25 percent of all farms last year, and 
they accounted for 78 percent of all cash 

income from farming. There were nearly a 

million of these farms last year, and their 

number bids to increase numerically and 
relatively. 

These commercial farms constitute the 
most efficient farming system in the world. 
Their efficiency makes it possible for Ameri- 
can consumers to have the world's best diet 
at the lowest cost in terms of their Incomes. 

American consumers today spend less than 
19 percent of their incomes for food, and the 
farmers only receive 37 percent of this 
amount, which is the lowest in history ex- 
cept for the depression years. It is clear 
that the commercial farmers are making the 
greatest contribution to holding down the 
cost of living and holding inflation In check. 
No other group is sacrificing more to help 
hold down the cost of Government. 

The commercial farmer’s efficiency and 
low farm prices mean that more income is 
available for other consumer goods. This is 
an Important factor in developing industrial 
activity and increasing taxable income. 

The efficiency of our farming system has 
enabled the Nation to expand its exports, 
thus helping it to maintain a desirable inter- 
national balance of payments, 

We have been able to use our abundance of 
low-priced farm products to help struggling 
nations throughout the world strengthen 
their economies and securities. 

The owners and operators of the commer- 
cial farms, as a group, have not benefited 
financially by their increasing efficiency. be- 
cause it has led to more production than 
can be sold at profitable prices. Acting as an 
individual, without effective national farm 
programs, each farmer is forced to increase 
his output in an effort to offset lower prices 
resulting from overproduction. Thus it is 
possible for our commercial farmers to be- 
come the world’s most efficient paupers, be- 
cause they cannot avoid the price-depressing 
effects of their own efficiency. 

Our National Government has played a 
most important part in developing the 
world's most efficient farming system. Its 
land policies, including homestead laws, have 
made it possible to have almost all of our 
farmland under the ownership and operation 
of those who live on the Nation’s farms, thus 
providing the most incentive to work hard 
and to adopt progressive and efficient meth- 
ods. Through the research of the U.S. De- 
partment of Agriculture and the State ex- 
periment stations, we are constantly finding 
better farming methods. Through the U.S. 

t of Agriculture and the land- 
grant colleges, including the Extension Sery- 
ice, the Nation's farmers readily obtain the 

information they need to apply these im- 

proved methods on their farms. 

It is the national Interest for governmental 
agencies to help farmers become more effi- 
cient. However, it is not in the national in- 
terest for the Government to permit this em- 
ciency to become the hard master rather 
than the faithful servant of those who live 
on the land. 

If low net incomes to the commercial farm- 
ers of the Nation are allowed to cause slow 
attrition of the present farming system, it 
Will be replaced gradually by some other sys- 
tem. The incentives inherent in the present 
system would gradually disappear. The Rus- 
sians have learned production is low when 
the farmers are not rewarded for their indi- 
vidual efforts. If corporate or other large- 
scale organizations take over the Nation: 
farming, they will demand and recelve much 
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more income from their investment, their 
management, and their labor. 

The year ahead will be a most decisive one 
for the commercial farmers. The laws which 
provide the programs for the 1965 crops of 
wheat and feed grains expire this year. The 
programs for these crops during the past 4 
years have given the producers a modest in- 
crease in income. In addition they have re- 
duced the large and costly carryovers present 
at the begirining of the period by about one- 
third. If we were to make an additional re- 
duction half as large, our carryovers would 
be down to a desirable and prudent level 
from the standpoint of national security. 

If no legislation Is enacted for the 1966 crop 
of wheat, we will be forced to hold another 
wheat referendum like the one we held a 
year ago last fall. If the result is the same, 
wheat producers stand to lost perhaps $400 
million annually. 

There is another reason this is a fateful 
year for wheat producers. The International 
Wheat Agreement expires July 1, 1965. Our 
Government ls participating in efforts to ex- 
tend the agreement but for 1 year only 
or until July of 1966. This is because we 
do not know what legislation we will have 
for the crops of 1966 and future years and 
we don't know the kind of commitments we 
can safely make for such crops. 

In view of recent actions by the European 
Economic Community, it seems probable that 
our exports to the member countries will 
decrease unless there are very favorable re- 
sults from the Kennedy round of trade nego- 
tiations now in progress in Geneva. For 
this and other reasons the prospects for dol- 
lar exports of wheat are not too bright. 

If there is no feed grain legislation this 
year, price supports for feed grains will be 
about one-third less for the 1966 crop. This 
is because the legislation governing the 
1966 crop will automatically revert back to 
the same legisiation we had for the 1960 crop. 
Thus, we will return to the overproduction 
of the late 1950's. I do not think it is nec- 
essary for me to describe the adverse effects 
on the feed grain and livestock producers 
under that situation. 

The chances for enactment of effective 
legislation this year are none too bright for 
many reasons. Effective voluntary crop pro- 
grams cost money. This year’s feed grain 
and wheat programs, including the food-for- 
peace program, cost over 82% billion. Un- 
fortunately, the general public thinks that 
the commercial farmers don’t need this much 
financial assistance. 

The commercial farmers are a small part 
of the Nation’s voters. Their congressional 
representation will decrease even more un- 
der the new legislative apportionments soon 
to be made. There will be demands for large 
expenditures for the benefit of rural people 
who are not members of the commercial 
farm families, Millions of these people are 
poverty stricken. There is an old Washing- 
ton saying that the Congress tends to pour 
oll on the wheels that squeak the loudest. 

The President has many projects for his 
Great Society. They should recelve favor- 
able consideration. They will cost a lot of 
money. The President has another goal. It 
is keeping Government expenditures at a 
comparatively low level. Cuts will have to 
be made somewhere, 

Because of the unawareness of the great 
contribution being made to the Nations 
economy by the Nation's commercial farmers, 
these farmers may find themselves in what 
for them is a profitless prosperity. 

I have found that the general public is 
fairminded. If it were aware that the com- 
mercial farmers were receiving so little re- 
ward for their great contributions to the 
Nation’s prosperity, I am sure it would be 
most sympathetic. I am also sure that if 
the general public found out 
necessary to raise food prices 
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correct this inequality, its sympathy would 
be much less moving and enduring. 

There are still those who say that there 
must be no interference with the law of sup- 
ply and demand. The fact is that there is 
direct interference with the law of supply 
and demand tn practically every phase of our 
economy. Not only that, every other agri- 
cultural nation is fixing farm prices and 
megotiating terms of trade with other 
nations. In these situations it Is plain 
stupid to think the law of supply and de- 
mand will solve the economic problems of 
this Nation's farmers. 

On the encouraging side we have made 
some very important gains in recent years 80 
far as knowledge of the commercial farmer's 
problems is concerned. Part of this knowl- 
edge has been gained through experience. 
We know now that lower farm prices do not 
lower total farm production. We have 
learned that reducing the number of people 
in farming does not reduce production be- 
cause we have had the greatest exodus from 
agriculture that has ever taken place in any 
industry in any nation. 

Leading the way in sound analysis of the 
farm income situation are the Nation's agri- 
cultural economists. Starting about 4 years 
ago, five different groups of economists from 
the land grant colleges and the Federal Gov- 
ernment have made reports of their esti- 
mates relative to the effects of a grad 
withdrawal of the Government from all ef- 
forts to support farm income, 

On the average these reports Indicated 
that net farm income would decrease one- 
third. Prices for corn would go down to 
80 cents per bushel; wheat would go dowD 
to 90 cents a bushel; and hogs would g0 
down to 12 cents per pound. 

Dr. Walter Wilcox, a highly respected econ- 
omist in the Library of Congress, recently 
estimated that if there had been no Gov- 
ernment farm programs during 1961, 1962. 
and 1963, net farm income would have been 
only one-half what it actually was. Most 
authorities think it should have been high 
er—not lower. 

It is also encouraging to have the agri- 
cultural economists in general agreement 
as to the necessity of retiring cropland 
from the production of cultivated crops, if 
production and demand are to be brought 
into balance. 

During the past few years I have been 

identified with two groups which have con- 
sidered the commercial farm problem in 
what I think is a competent and impartial 
manner. In 1959 I became a member Of 
an Indiana farm study group. I have found 
the other members of this group to be sin- 
cere and competent men. In our considers- 
tions we have been aided by very valuable 
information and facts supplied by the mem- 
bers of Purdue's agricultural economics 
staff. 
This study group has released a list of 
recommendations. The principal recommen- 
dation was the retirement of 60 to 80 million 
acres of cropland from the production of 
cultivated crops. It is advised that this re- 
tirement be concentrated on the less produc 
tive land. 

Early in 1961 I was appointed by Presi- 
dent Kennedy to the National Agriculture 
Advisory Commission. This Commission 1 
a bipartisan group and is about as repre 
sentative of farming interests as it could 
possibly be. It has met frequently d 
the past 4 years and has worked 
and intelligently in an effort to find the 
proper remedies for the Nation’s farm prob- 
lems. 

Last November 13 the Commission's ge 
ings and recommendations were 
the form of a 42-page booklet called “Farm 
Policy in the Years Ahead.” 

Dr. George Brandow, agricultural . 
omist at Pennsylvania State University 
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President of the National Association of 
Agricultural Economists, was chiefiy re- 
sponsible for the preparation of this report. 
I believe it merits your careful study and 
consideration. Much of what I am saying 
in this talk is presented in the report in a 
more detailed and more intelligible manner. 

One of the principal recommendations in 
the report concerns a long-term retirement 
of 40 million acres of low productivity crop- 
land, This program is to be put Into effect 
over a period of 5 years. 

The Commission's report also recommends 
annual retirement of more productive farm- 
land from the production of specific crops 
to avoid overproduction of these crops. This 
phase would be implemented by programs 
aimilar to the current feed grain and wheat 
Programs with the idea of merging these 
Programs into one as much and as soon as 
practicable. 

It is most reassuring to know that there 
is growing support for a cropland retirement 
Program and Iam mildly optimistic about its 
acceptance by the Congress. I should tell 
vou, however, that anything that sounds like 
another version of the old soll bank has not 
been at all popular in Congress in recent 
Years. This sentiment was demonstrated last 
year when the Congress refused to pass legis- 
lation for renewal of the expiring conserya- 
tion reserve contracts. 

The Commission favors the expansion of 
the food stamp program. It favors more 
aggressive measures which will help regain 
and hold our share of the world markets in- 
cluding exports to countries behind the Iron 
Curtain. The inclusion of nonsurplus farm 
Commodities in the Public Law 480 programs 
is also advocated. 

My experience convinces me that we have 
& very responsive National Government. It 
has been my observations that if a group of 
Our citizens will agree upon and actively 
Support legislation which is in their own 
interest and in the national interest, the 
National Government will respond favorably. 

Therefore, everything depends upon the 
degree of unity which can be reached among 
farm people relative to remedial legislation 
and the united and active support of these 
People for such legislation. We will always 
have bonest differences of opinion concern- 
ing details of farm legislation but as in all 
far-reaching and important legislation, those 
differences will have to be compromised if 
we are going to preserve and strengthen the 
World’s best farming system. 


Passing of Gold as Circulating Money 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. MORRIS K. UDALL 


OF ARIZONA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, February 3, 1965 


Mr. UDALL, Mr. Speaker, with all 
the discussion I have read and heard re- 
Cently about removing the gold backing 
from our domestic money supply, I do 
Not believe I have seen a clearer or bet- 
ter explanation of why this step should 
be taken than appeared recently in the 
Arizona Daily Star of Tucson. 

Written by William R. Mathews, a dis- 

ed newspaper editor and pub- 

lisher, the editorial makes clear that this 

gold cover” is not necded and that its 

removal would benefit our balance-of- 
Payments situation. 


eee objection, the editorial fol- 
s: 
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[From the Arizona Daily Star, Tucson, Ariz., 
Jan. 13, 1965] 


PASSING OF GOLD AS OMCULATING MONEY 


As the gold question begins to warm up 
over the propriety of legislation to remove 
the 25 percent of gold backing for the domes- 
tic money supply, memories go back 50 years 
when gold and silver were considered to be 
the only real money. That was particularly 
true in California and Arizona, where the 
use of gold and silver dollars was a conspicu- 
ous one, 

The coming of the Federal Reserve System, 
with its prompt clearing of checks, helped to 
develop what had been a limited practice 
into a universal one. Checks became the 
new money. As the system improved, there 
was less and less use of gold and silver. 

However, legislation required at first a 40- 
percent backlog in gold for the Nation's 
money. Anyone could get gold or silver on 
demand, and that is what happened during 
the Big Depression. Hundreds of thousands 
of people, if not millions, did demand gold. 
which they stored in their safe deposit boxes. 

Then came the 1933 bank holliday. When 
President Roosevelt took office on March 4, 
1933, he made, on the advice of his financial 
advisers, a public demand for all gold to be 
surrendered to the Federal Government. At 
that time gold was priced at $20 an ounce. 
In 1934, President Roosevelt asked that the 
price be raised to $35 an ounce. Hee 
it would cause a rise in prices, but it barely 
caused a ripple in the financial markets. 

In 1945, Congress reduced the gold backing 
from 40 percent to 25 percent, where it is 
today. The trouble now is that, in order to 
meet our balance of international payments, 
we have to reduce our entire gold stock to 
27 percent, and apparently it is destined to 
go lower. 

‘There is nothing alarming about this situa- 
tion, because it can be met. Much of this 
gold stock of $5 billion could be released by 
confining the gold backing to actual mone- 
tary stocks. At the present time, it includes 
backing for the depositas of private banks 
with the Federal Reserve System. 

An important group of distinguished 
bankers and economists believes that the 
entire backing of gold should be removed, 
and the entire gold stock used to meet in- 
ternational payments. To old-timers raised 
on the hard-money theory, this suggestion 
is a shorcking one. Yet, they might recall 
that ever since F.D.R. devalued the old gold 
dollar, and made the private holding of gold 
a crime, our currency has not been convert- 
ible Into gold. 

Our currency for the past 30 years has 
been a managed one, in which gold has been 
used only for the settlement of international 
balances. Our currency will not be affected 
either way in value by the removal of the 
gold backing that exists today. The gold 
backing would constitute a reserve for the 
payment of international balances large 
enough to handle any spectacular attack on 
the dollar. It is a general rule of banking 
that when people know that Uncle Sam has 
the means to pay his international balances 
in gold, the speculators of the world will not 
speculate in dollars. 

In this matter of international payments, 
Uncle Sam is still in a strong position. We 
still sell several billion dollars more in goods 
and services than we buy. The deficit in our 
international payments balance is caused 
by military payments to our own froops 
abroad; foreign adi; tourist expenditures; 
and American capital seeking investment not 
only in Europe, but nearly everywhere in the 
free world. 

The future will see much discussion about 
raising the price of gold. The Economist, 
weckly news magazine in London, several 
years ago recommended a tripling of the 
price to $105 an ounce, The biggest benefi- 
claries of that would have been the big gold 
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producers like the Soviet Union and South 
Africa. Someday, as the population of the 
world continues its spectacular increase 
and there is a resultant increase in commerce 
and banking of ali kinds, the price of gold 
wili have to be raised. That is one reason 
why the existing gold inventories are 80 
carefully husbanded. 


The Late Publisher Harry Kates of 
Gladewater, Tex. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. LINDLEY BECKWORTH 


OF TEXAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, February 3, 1965 


Mr. BECKWORTH. Mr. Speaker, we 
of the Gladewater, Tex., area sustained 
a great loss when Publisher Harry Kates 
of the Gladewater Mirror passed away 
last fall. A very fitting and appropriate 
editorial was written by Publisher Carl 
Estes of the Longview Daily News Jour- 
nal and printed December 3, 1964, in the 
Longview Morning Journal. Mr. Kates 
not only was a outstanding publisher but 
he was a splendid gentleman and a fine 
Christian man. We shall always miss 


The editorial follows: 
For DISTINGUISHED SERVICE 


The western Gregg County and Gladewater 
area has lost a valued friend and public 
benefactor in the death of Harry Kates, 
publisher of the Gladewater Daily Mirror. 
We here in Longview join his many friends 
throughout Texas, Louisiana, and Oklahoma 
in mourning his passing due to a heart at- 
tack suffered shortly after a Thanksgiving 
Day family reunion. 

Mr. Kates, who has published the Glade- 
water Mirror for the past 10 years, had a 
long and varied career in the newspaper field. 
He was recognized in 1963 by the Texas Press 
Association for 50 years of service in the 
newspaper field. He was recognized in 1963 
by the Texas Press Association for 50 years 
of service in the newspaper profession, a 
recognition he had earned by dedicated and 
resourceful work. 

He was a native of Claremore, Okla., the 
son of the late Mr. and Mrs. A. L. Kates, a 


Union as a State, and operated it for many 
years. 
In 1938, Harry and his brother, the late 
Bill Kates, purchased the . Harry 
acquired his brother's interest in 1941 and 
operated the newspaper until 1947 when it 
was sold. Harry then purchased three south- 
eastern Oklahoma weekly newspapers, the 
Broken Arrow Ledger, Jenks News, and Bixby 
Bulletin, which he published for 5 years. 
He owned and published the Winn Parish 
(La.) Enterprise and dally Winnfield 
News-American for a period prior to pur- 
chase of the Gladewater Mirror in 1954. 
Across the decade we had known our neigh- 
bor publisher, we had observed his hard work 
and dedication to duty not only to his busi- 
ness but in a much broader sense to the city 
and community which the Mirror served. 
Though recently in ill health, he was rest- 
less when not at his office. His first thoughts 
always were given to the job of giving the 
community the best newspaper possible un- 
der the circumstances. 
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He also was active, as his personal circum- 
stances would permit, in the Gladewater 


tions, all of which contribute to 
community progress and welfare, 

It ts to the credit of his family and asso- 
clates that his service to the community 
was carried on with diligence and purpose 
well beyond his own personal endurance and 
strength and, as he had hoped and planned, 
will continue to serve the Gladewater area 
faithfully and well. 

All of us here in Gregg County and East 
Texas will continue to hold him in honor- 
ing memory for the long and distinguished 
service he has rendered as a publisher, as an 
enterprising citizen and a dedicated family 
head. Despite the physical weakness and 
limitations to which we all are subject, It 
can be said of our neighbor publisher: Well 
done, Harry Kates. 


Veterans’ Administration Hospital, 
Rutland Heights, Mass. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. SILVIO O. CONTE 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, February 3, 1965 


Mr. CONTE. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the 
Recorp, I include the following resolu- 
tion which has been adopted by the 
Massachusetts State Senate regarding 
the proposed closing of the Veterans’ 
Administration Hospital in Rutland, 
Mass. I nced not tell you of the hard- 
ships which would result to veterans of 
the First Congressional District, as well 
as others in the Commonwealth who 
avail themselves of these facilities. 
Therefore, I commend your attention to 
this problem: 

RESOLUTIONS MEMORIALIZING THE CONGRESS 
OF THE UNITED Srarzs To PREVENT THE 
CLOSING OF THE VETERANS’ ADMINISTRATION 
Hosrrral AT RUTLAND, FEBRUARY 1, 1965 
Whereas the Administrator of Veterans’ Af- 

fairs has that the medical-surgical 

facilities of the Veterans’ Administration, 19- 

a at Rutland, be closed on June 30, 1965; 
Whereas the closing of these facilities ap- 

to be contrary to the philosophy of 
rendering maximum benefits to the veterans 
of the country whose timeless efforts and un- 
selfish sacrifices should always be remem- 
bered; Now, therefore, be it 

Resolved, That the Massachusetts Senate 
respectfully urges the Congress of the United 
States to instruct the Administrator of Vet- 
erans’ Affairs to rescind his directive ordering 
the closing of the veterans facilities at Rut- 
land; and be it further 

Resolved, That copies of these resolutions 
be transmitted forthwith by the secretary of 
the Commonwealth to the President of the 
United States, to the Administrator of Vet- 
erans’ Affairs, the Surgeon General of the 
United States, to the Presiding Officer of each 
branch of the Congres and to the Members 
thereof from the Commonwealth. 

Senate, adopted, January 27, 1965. 

Tuomas A. Crrapwicx, Clerk. 

A true copy. Attest: 

Kevin H. Warre, 
Secretary of the Commonwealth. 
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Gen. Curtis LeMay 
SPEBCH 
HON. GARNER E. SHRIVER 


OF KANSAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, February 1, 1965 


Mr. SHRIVER. Mr. Speaker, one of 
this Nation’s most courageous military 
leaders retired this week after a distin- 
guished career of service. On behalf of 
a grateful citizenry, I want to express 
appreciation and extend a most deserved 
“well done” to Gen. Curtis E. LeMay 
from the people of my congressional 
district in Kansas. We are indeed in- 


debted to General LeMay for his monu- 


mental contributions to the freedom, de- 
fense, and security of the United States 
and the free world. 

We will never forget the genius and 
vision of this man who contributed so 
much to America’s formidable strength 
in the air. General LeMay was the 
father of the Strategic Air Command. 
There is no doubt that the power of SAC 
has served as America’s greatest deter- 
rent to war. General LeMay waged a 
determined effort to build a flexible 
Weapons arsenal including both missiles 
and manned bombers. 

Curtis LeMay certainly is not a “yes 
man.” His leadership and counsel were 
based upon 38 years of military experi- 
ence in hot and cold wars. He fought for 
what he believed was necessary to keep 
America strong. General LeMay believed 
that only through strength can we pre- 
vent war. On February 4, 1964, he told 
the House Armed Services Committee: 

It is my personal belief that only by being 
strong enough to win a war will our desire 
to prevent war have a true meaning. 


He knows and understands commu- 
nism; and I believe he demonstrated a 
know-how for stemming Communist ag- 
gression and ambitions. In those same 
hearings a yeaer ago, he stated: 

The Soviet Union has periodically pro- 
claimed peaceful coexistence and a gradual 
political change as the goal of international 
communism. But In the past, these procla- 
mations have been followed by new forms 
of aggression. 


Mr. Speaker, the Nation will always 
require the advice, counsel, and service 
of such leaders as General LeMay. We 
need such voices as his to speak out even 
though others in positions of leadership 
may not be in agreement. I know that 
General LeMay will continue to con- 
tribute to the greatness and strength of 
the United States. I believe the follow- 
ing excerpt from a recent editorial in the 
Wichita, Kans., Eagle may account for 
General LeMay’s retirement as U.S. Air 
Force Chief of Staff at age 58; but it also 
points up the debt which all Americans 
owe to General LeMay: 

LeMny will be missed. His service to our 
Nation has been considerable over the years. 
And, while his nonconformism may have 
caused difficulties for the Defense Depart- 
ment and the administration, there is a cer- 
tain value in having a man who Js not afraid 
to speak his mind in the upper echelons of 
our Defense Establishment. Our Nation's 
defense is too important to have nothing but 
“yes men” running it. 
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The 400th Birthday of St. Angustine 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. D. R. (BILLY) MATTHEWS 


OF FLORIDA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, February 3, 1965 


Mr. MATTHEWS. Mr. Speaker, I want 
to invite all of my colleagues to visit St. 
Augustine, Fla., this year to participate 
in the 40th birthday of America's oldest 
city. 

You will not only have a delightful 
vacation, but you will enjoy the historical 
restoration program which is being made 
possible by so many people. 

I am pleased to enclose an article from 
the New York Times which outlines in 
detail some of the restoration program: 
Sr. AUGUSTINE Astin as 400TH BIRTHDAY NEARS 

(By C. E. Wright) 

Br. AUGUSTINE, Fla. Visitors here during 
the next several months will sce the biggest 
building boom this ancient city ever has ex- 
perienced, Almost all of it is a part of the 
preparations for St. Augustine's quadricen- 
tennial, which begins on September 8, al- 
though there will be preliminary events be- 
fore then. Some of the bullding is also & 
part of a 620 million restoration program that 
will go on for many years after the 400th 
anniversary celebration is over. 

About $5 million in work is either in prog” 
ress or has been completed. The largest sin- 
gle investment is that of the Catholic Diocese 
of St. Augustine. It has a big program for 
the Cathedral of St. Augustine, which faces 
the plaża in the city center, and for the Mis- 
sion of Nombre Dios, where the colonial and 
religious history of what is now the United 
States began on September 8, 1565. 

Construction at the mission will include 
a 200-foot-high steel tower and a votive 
church in time for next September's cere 
monies. A new library and research center 
are also planned. 

CLOSED FOR RECONSTRUCTION 

The old Cathedral of St. Augustine, whic? 
was erected between 1791 and 1797, has bee? 
closed for reconstruction and restoration. 
Was partly burned during the 1880's, 
in the rebuilding, Its interior took on some 
nondescript Victorian characteristics, 
restoration project will provide a return 
Spanish architecture. 

The cathedral will be enlarged in the rest 
where some modern bulldings will be 
down to make room for the expansion. 
all, the Catholic Diocese of St. Augustine 
spend about $2 million for improvemen 
Most of the money has been donated PY 
parishes throughout the country. 

The National Park Service is spending more 
than $1 million. One of Its major proj 
is the straightening of Castillo Drive, w 
has a number of sharp curves as it 
the Castillo de San Marcos. 

The reconstructed four-lane roadway will 
not only eliminate these curves, but will also 
provide a larger parking area on the tort 
side of the highway. The new parking 
will accommodate 160 cars, wherens the pres“ 
ent one holds only 60. 

Acquisition of the necessary land cost the 
Park Service more than $500,000; about 8230. 
000 of this went for the old Bennett Hotel 
a St. Augustine landmark. 

Much of the restoration work that is gomg 
on is on historic St. George Street, which 
lies a block to the west of the fort. At the 
north end of this street, where it 
with Castillo Drive, stand the original oY 
gates. 
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ANOTHER RESTORATION 


Just south of the gates ts the Ribera house, 
Which was built about 1730. It is being re- 
stored on the massive foundations that were 
found when the old Park Hotel, which had 
Occupied the site for many years, was torn 
down. The foundations were the largest ever 
discovered in St. Augustine. 

This restoration project will be completed 
in February. It will be the only house in 
St. Augustine where visitors can see the ar- 
chitecture of the original Spanish period be- 
fore 1763. 

Farther south on St. George Street, the 
Oliveros house, built in 1798, is being re- 
Stored. Across the street from the Oliveros 
house is the Benét house, restoration of 
Which’ has been completed. This was once 
Occupied by relatives of Stephen Vincent 
Benet. 

South of the Oliveros and Benét houses is 
the William McHenry house. McHenry, a 
Scot, lived here during the second Spanish 
Occupation. His house is being reconstructed 
on the original foundations. 

Casa Hidalgo, the Spanish Government ex- 
hibition building, is being constructed at a 
Cost of $200,000. It will be primarily a cul- 


conquest of the New World, and Spanish 
handcrafts. 

At the corner of King and Aviles Streets, 
the Florida building is being erected. It will 
be completed in April. 

Aviles Street, which contains many of the 
will also come 

For example, 
there are plans to construct buildings typical 
of the 1763-83 British occupation period. 

It will be devoted to exhibits of British 


and St. Augustine. Among the exhibits 
a map of St. Augustine that Drake 
at that time. 

The Pan American Building, now being 
erected on Charlotte Street, will house Latin 
American exhibits, mainly art objects, arti- 
tacts and other cultural features. 

Money for this building was donated by 
numerous U.S. industries. It will be com- 
Pleted before the September 8 anniversary. 
COMMISSION APPOINTED 


Federal participation in the quadricen- 


y. 
done by the National Park Service. 

The complete restoration program envis- 
ages that, eventually, about 200 houses and 
Other buildings will be restored to their 
Original architecture, or as nearly like it as 
is possible. The rate at which this work will 
be carried out will depend largely on dona- 
tions and the willingness of private owners 
to do the work at their own expense. 


Tribute to Gen. Curtis E. LeMay 


SPEECH 
or 


HON. HOWARD H. CALLAWAY 


OF GEORGIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, February 1, 1965 


Mr. CALLAWAY. Mr. Speaker, on 
Monday, February 1, a great American, a 
great patriot, and a great gen 
Curtis LeMay—tretired from active serv- 
ice. I would like to add my tribute to 
the many already spoken for this out- 
standing man. y 
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General LeMay’s career speaks for it- 
self. Entering the armed services as a 
flying cadet in 1928, he retires this year 
as Chief of Staff of the Air Force. 

These 37 years of service saw so many 
achievements—the development of 
bombing techniques and the many 
bomber commands in World War II, the 
Regensberg raid, command of Strategic 
Air Forces in the Pacific, the Berlin Air- 
lift—and the command and develop- 
ment of our Strategic Air Command. 

General LeMay’s influence and con- 
tributions to our air defense are unmeas- 
urable. As commander of SAC, he built, 
from the remnants of World War II, an 
all jet manned bomber force, and super- 
vised plans for the development and in- 
tegration of an intercontinental ballistic 
missile capability. 

As Commander of SAC, and as Chief 
of Staff, the general has always stressed 
the importance of maintaining a 
balanced military concept of manned 
bombers and missiles. He knows the 
danger of- discounting the precision of 
the manned bomber and placing our 
reliance on the missile alone as a peace- 
keeping deterrent. 

For his philosophy, his leadership, his 
ability—America and the entire free 
world are indeed indebted to Gen. Curtis 
LeMay. As he retires, Mr. Speaker, may 
Iadd my good wishes to the many he has 
already received, and my fervent hope 
that General LeMay will continue to lend 
his counsel, experience, and advice to a 
grateful nation. 


Deal for Soybeans 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JOHN R. HANSEN 


OF IOWA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, February 3, 1965 


Mr. HANSEN of Iowa. Mr. Speaker, 
in the light of many objections to the 
granting of an export license by the U.S. 
Commerce Department for the sale of 
soybeans to the Soviet Union, I feel that 
an editorial appearing in the Carroll 
Daily Times Herald of Carroll, Iowa, on 
Saturday, January 30, 1965, merits at- 
tention. It follows: 

DEAL von SOYBEANS 

Commerce Department approval of the 
first export license for sale of about 4 mil- 
lion bushels of soybeans to the Soviet Union 
will doubtless touch off further controversy. 
The dispute over the 1963 policy change has 
never quite died down. But the conclusion 
drawn then by the administration and a ma- 
jority of thoughtful Americans Is still valid: 
the advantages of such sales greatly outweigh 
any drawbacks. 

There are two main arguments against 
permitting sale of food to the Soviet Union 
and other Communist nations of Eastern 
Europe. One is that we are thus bailing 
them out and freeing thelr economies for 
heavy industry and war material production. 
The other is that the Soviet Union may turn 
around and ship food to others—Cuba, for 
example—thus weakening our economic 
crackdown on hostile 

One circumstance knocks both these argu- 
ments into a cocked hat. This is that we are 
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only nation with surplus food to 

sell, and that if the Russians cannot buy it 

from us they will buy it elsewhere. 
There 


policy of increased trade with the Soviet 
Union and Eastern Europe. One is that main- 
taining bridges to those countries offers some 
promise of lessening tensions that were 30 
characteristic of the time when the cold 
war was at its peak, Another is that more 
trade will help our balance-of-payments sit- 
uation and further aid our economy by re- 
ducing our surplus crop storage costs. Such 
sales also are a reminder to the world that 
our free enterprise system of farm produc- 
tion is vastly superior to the Communist 
system. 

All in all, the sale of soybeans, wheat, and 
other surplus farm products behind the Iron 
Curtain is a good thing. It is encouraging 
to find the Government carrying on with 
this policy established a couple of years ago. 


Iowa's Champion of Education 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JOHN R. SCHMIDHAUSER 


oF IOWA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, February 3, 1965 © 


Mr. SCHMIDHAUSER, Mr. Speak- 
er, recently all Iowans have been mourn- 
ing due to the death of the late presi- 
dent of the State University of Iowa, Dr. 
Virgil M. Hancher. Dr. Hancher became 
president of the State University of Iowa 
at a time when the State and the Na- 
tion was in the depths of a great de- 
pression, and through his hard work, his 
ability, and his loyalty and devotion to 
his State and his alma mater, he brought 
the State University of Iowa to the front 
rank of universities of our great Nation. 

Mr. Speaker, I would like to submit for 
the Recorp this fine editorial from the 
February 1, 1965, Davenport Times- 
Democrat concerning Dr, Hancher. 

The editorial follows: 

Iowa's CHAMPION OF EDUCATION 

In the death of Dr. Virgil Hancher there is 
a temptation to measure his accomplish- 
ments as president of the University of 
Iowa by citing the figures. During his 24 
years, the number of students increased from 
6,667 to 14,480. The size of the campus was 
increased by three and a half times. 

As significant as these gains are, Doctor 
Hancher would be the first to disavow such 
a gage of what he endeavored to do—and 
did so. 

“We need to understand the gospel of qual- 
ity,” he said on one occasion, “It is brains 
and not inert materials that create wealth.” 

In his understanding of the need for ade- 
quate financing if the facilities of edu- 
cation are to meet the need of the stu- 
dent, he worked untiringly to obtain in- 
creased appropriations from the Iowa Leg- 
islature. He succeeded in large measure, 
with trust and confidence supplanting doubt 
and suspicion, as he pleaded his cause: 

“Education is an investment and not mere- 
ly another expenditure. Society should sup- 
port these great institutions, because it is 
society as a whole which reaps the greater 
benefit. The tax cost of education is not 
a loss to the economy. It is an investment 
in human capital. No longer do we ask: 
“What can we afford to spend on education?’ 
Hone we ask: What can we not afford to 
spend?“ “ 
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It was in pursuit of such educational 
ideals that he did so much to build up the 
expansive physical plant at the University 
of Iowa, including development of the me- 
morial union and projects for the student 
center and graduate house, One of his last 
contributions was the envisioning of the fine 
arts campus which is a new goal of the unl- 
versity. The medical school, the school of 
religion, and the sclence department notably 
enjoyed the benefits of his broad interest. 
He was among the first to foresee the chal- 
lenge of space research, and to provide the 
means by which Iowa has had such a dis- 
tinguished role in that field. General edu- 
cation courses, the arts and humanities, and 
the whole range of education advanced be- 
cause of his determination that the Univer- 
sity of Iowa should become one of the Na- 
tion’s finest institutions of higher learning, 
and that tt would be “more directly inter- 
woven with the life and activity of all 
Iowans.” 

Doctor Hancher will be remembered for 
many attainments—as a leader of educators’ 
associations, as a public figure entrusted 
with major governmental assignments, and 
as one who did much to give Iowa a national 
image and status it did not have before. 
Most of all, though, he should be honored 
for his immeasurable contribution to excel- 
lence in education. 


Nation of Peeping Toms 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. GLENN CUNNINGHAM 


OF NEPRASKA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, February 3, 1965 


Mr. CUNNINGHAM. Mr. Speaker, as 
the Members of this distinguished body 
know, I have reintroduced legislation 
(H.R. 980) to protect postal patrons from 
morally offensive mail matter. A similar 
bill, H.R. 319, passed the House of Repre- 
sentatives last year by an overwhelming 
vote but died in the Senate Post Office 
and Civil Service Committee when Con- 
gress adjourned. I am hopeful my col- 
leagues will give this legislation the same 
overwhelming support when it comes to 
the floor for a vote in this Congress. 

In connection with this measure, I 
think the Members of this body will be 
interested in an editorial which appeared 
in America magazine January 9, 1965. 

The editorial follows: 

Nation oF PEEPING Toms 

Sooner or later, a public revulsion against 
the commercial exploitation of prurience Is 
bound to come. There are eyen signs that 
it may have set in already. 

Marya Mannes, for instance, has not been 
known hitherto as a crusader against smut. 
But in an article in the New York Herald 
Tribune, last month, she said: “The huge 
sales of books like ‘Harlow’—wretchedly 
written and squalidly conceived— make it 
increasingly evident that we are encouraging 
a nation of peeping toms, avid for sexual 
intimacies which they themselves apparently 
fall to achleve.” 

The question raised by books like “Har- 
low.“ “Candy, Here Goes Kitten,” and Mary 
McCarthy's “The Group,” according to Miss 
Mannes, is one not of censorship, but of 
taste—"a word and concept which might well 
be taken out of lavender lace and reinstated 
as a positive factor in the public climate.” 

To restore taste to its role as the arbiter of 
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letters, she says, “It must be divested of tts 
long and unfortunate kinship with fashion 
or social mores in general, and redefined in 
terms of human values.” Here she ls surely 
right. Society lives by its commonly ac- 
cepted standards, which are largely conven- 
tional, but are rooted in a solid substratum 
of permanent human values. If there are no 
such values, then there is no criterion by 
which to distinguish bad convention's from 
good ones. 

A society that has become so liberal that 
it refuses to admit any standard of taste 
other than personal preference is a sick so- 
clety. “For,” as Miss Mannes says, “when 
anything goes—and we appear to have 
reached that state in the arts and letters as 
well as in social behavior—everything goes.” 

“It cannot be up to government to define 
such standards, least of all to attempt to 
legislate them,” she is careful to add. The 
maintenance of the canons of taste, she says, 
must be left to the conscience of publishers, 

Certainly law is no substitute for a healthy 
public conscience or for publishers with a 
conscience. There is much that is tasteless, 
offensive to refined sensibilities, or even cor- 
ruptive of public morals that law cannot 
touch. But it is going too far to say, as 
Miss Mannes does, that “censorship * * * 
is not only abhorrent but virtually inap- 
Plicable.” 

In the first place, “censorship” is the wrong 
word. It properly means that material must 
be submitted, prior to publication, to some 
agency that has authority to decide whether 
publication will be permitted. But in our 
system of law, obscenity legislation almost 
universally acts to punish publishers or dis- 
tributors after publication. The only prac- 
tical question in this country is whether 
this kind of legislation can be enforced. 

In principle, at least, the answer is yes. 
In the 1957 Roth-Alverts case (354 U.S. 476), 
the U.S. Supreme Court laid down a legal 
test for obscenity: “whether to the average 
person, applying contemporary community 
standards, the dominant theme of the ma- 
terial taken as a whole appeals to prurient 
interest." The publication and distribution 
of such material, the Court said, could be 
penalized without depriving the defendants 
of due process of law. 

Since 1957, the Court has leaned over back- 
ward to make its own norm ineffective. 
Philip B. Kurland, a leading constitutional 
lawyer, remarked in the November 1964 
Harvard Law Review: “The Court is unwill- 
ing to say that pornography comes within 
the protection of the guarantees of freedom 
of speech and press. At the same time, it 
seems unable to say when it falls outside 
that protection.” As a result, while the 
Court dithers, the United States continues 
to become a nation of peeping toms. 


We're the Last To Know 
EXTENSION OF REMARES 


HON. CLARK MacGREGOR 


OF MINNESOTA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, February 3, 1965 


Mr. MacGREGOR. Mr. Speaker, the 
following editorial from the St. Paul, 
Minn., Dispatch of January 19, 1965, 
points out a major weakness of U.S. for- 
eign policy today—the concealment of 
facts from the American people. The 
editorial writer accurately states that 
this policy is dangerous and an 
corer to the maturity of the American 
people.” 
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WE'RE THE Last To Know 


Senator Warner Morse, with whom we dis- 
agree more often that not, makes a valid 
point when he says the American people are 
entitled to know if the United States 1 
escalating the war in southeast Asia, and, if 
so, to what extent. 

The Senator, who has long been a critic of 
US. involvement in Laos and South Viet- 
nam, made the observation in referring to re- 
cent American air strikes against a bridge 
and communication routes in Laos. 

A group of 20 U.S. fighter-bombers re- 
portedly knocked out a bridge in Laos which 
has been primarily used for reinforcing and 
supplying the Pathet Lao Communists in 
Laos. The raid, apparently, was only sec- 
ondarily directed at harassment of supply 
routes used by the Vietcong in South Viet- 
nam. 

Neither the Pentagon or the State Depart- 
ment has admitted the raids. Neither has 
the State Department commented on the 
legal Justification for the air strikes in Laos 
or said whether the raids were requested by 
Prince Souvanna Phouma, the Laotian 
Premier. 

Secretary of State Dean Rusk has said 
only that no air strikes have been carried 
out against North Vietnam. 

In the absence of any formal declarations 
by the Johnson administration as to just 
what is going on—just what current Ameri- 
can policy in the area is—there can only be 
speculation. 

One school of thought is that the United 
States has been carrying out air strikes for 
nearly 6 months as air reconnaissance mis- 
sions requested by the Laotian Government. 
The raids have been stepped up and are in 
greater force lately as a psychological device 
to impress upon the North Vietnamese 
without directly attacking them—of Ameri- 
can determination to stay in southcast Asia. 

The implication should be clear, this argu- 
ment goes, that the raids could be extended 
quickly into North Vietnam if Communist 
operations in Laos and Vietnam do not cease. 

If the United States is carrying on a de- 
liberate policy of air strikes in Laos why 
don't we say so officially? The raids would 
be a violation of the 1962 Laotian agreement 
in Geneva but the Communists have violated 
the pact so often it has been a dead issue 
for some time. The American people ought 
to be told irf this is the new U.S. policy. 

The Communists in Laos and North Vlet- 
nam obviously are awnre of the attacks: the 
Soviet Union and Peiping are aware of them. 
Some of our allies probably have been ap- 
praised of them. 

But, as is so often the case recently, the 
American public is the last to know about 
what is actually going on in the critical areas 
of southeast Asia. There is a risk of the war 
in South Vietnam and Laos escalating. The 
risk grows every day. A foreign policy 
on concealing that fact or attempting 
avoid explaining U.S, actions or new policy 
dccisions with no comment is dangerous and 
an insult to the maturity of the America® 
people, 


Churchill Funeral Raises Question 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. J. ARTHUR YOUNGER 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, February 3, 1965 


Mr. YOUNGER. Mr. Speaker, while 
there has been a great deal of conversa- 
tion about various reasons why Vice 
President Humrnrey was not sent to the 
funeral of Sir Winston Churchill, it re- 
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Mains for our David Lawrence to be one 
of the first to bring this question out in 
the open in his article which appeared 
in the Washington Star on February 1. 

It seems unfortunate that Mr. Hum- 
PHREY was not designated to head the 
delegation to England because it could 
not help but leave a question in the minds 
of our people about the seriousness of 
President Johnson’s illness and the de- 
Sire not to have the Vice President be- 
yond the United States at that time. 

Mr. Lawrence’s article follows: 

CHURCHILL FUNERAL RAISES QUESTION 
(By David Lawrence) 

Why didn't President Johnson send Vice 
President Humpsrrr to attend the funeral 
of Sir Winston Churchill? This question has 
been asked by many people here in the last 
lew days. But while official quarters have 
not supplied the answer, the decision on the 
part of Mr, Johnson was based on obvious 
Circumstances. 

The truth is that, although Mr. Johnson 
Came back from the hospital the middle of 
last week, he stayed in bed much of the 
time for several days thereafter. The Presi- 
dent was aware that throughout the coun- 
try there was a nervousness about his ill- 
ness -a fear that it might take a serious turn. 

If, indeed, he had been well enough to 
resume his regular activities, there wouldn't 
have been so much concern. But because 
Mr. Johnson had not fully recovered from 
his illness, it was recognized that to send the 
Vice President out of the country at such a 
time would cause some apprehension. 

The whole question of whether a Presi- 
dent himself should go out of the country at 
all has often been debated. Some lawyers 
have taken the view that whenever a Presi- 
dent leaves the jurisdiction of the country 
either the Vice President should be consid- 
ered in office or that a constitutional amend- 
Ment should be adopted clearly setting forth 
that the President does not necessarily have 
to be in this country to exercise the duties 
Of his office. 

Inasmuch as public opinion lately has been 
somewhat apprehensive during President 
Johnson's illness, sending the Vice Presl- 
dent abroad at this time might have com- 
Pounded the worrles of the Nation. 

The U.S. Government did, of course, pay 
honor to the departed statesman by sending 
an official delegation. It would have been 
Tegarded as a higher tribute if the President 
himself could have gone to London, but 
everybody in Britain as well as in this coun- 
try realized that Mr, Johnson had been ili 
and that his physicians would not want to 
take any chances of a reinfection or of some 
Other medical consequence which might re- 
sult from a journey abroad. 

Perhaps Mr. Johnson did make one mis- 
take. He might well have chosen Dwight 
Eisenhower to represent the U.S. Govern- 
Ment, not just as a man who had twice served 
as President but because of his ties with the 
British people and leaders while he was 
gencral of the American Armies and supreme 
Commander of Allied Forces in Europe dur- 
ing World War II. 

The fact that Winston Churchill and 
Dwight Eisenhower were such close friends, 
and together made some of the major dè- 
Cisions during the war, was enough to war- 
Tant the designation of General Eisenhower 
as an official representative. 

While General Eisenhower attended the 
Tuneral, he did so as a private citizen and 
&s a friend invited by the Churchill family. 
In his farewell tribute, broadcast over the 
British Broadcasting Corporation as the fu- 
neral ceremonies were ending, he sald some- 
what wistfully: 

A I, like all other free men, pause to pay 
& personal tribute to the giant who now 
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passes from among us, I have no charter to 
speak for my countrymen—only for myself. 

“But if, in memory, we journey back two 
decades to the time when American and 
Briton stood shoulder to shoulder in global 
conflict against tyranny, then I can pre- 
sume—with propriety, I think—to act as 
spokesman for the millions of Americans 
who served with me and with their British 
comirades during those 3 years of war on this 
sector of the earth.” 

There has been much talk here about why 
the President didn't appoint some Members 
of Congress to go along as a part of the 
American delegation. Inasmuch as Sir Win- 
ston’s political life was spent for the most 
part in the House of Commons, and since 
he had addressed the Congress of the United 
States on his visits here, it would have 
seemed appropriate to send the leaders from 
each House as a part of the official 
deiegation. 

Since Chief Justice Earl Warren and Sec- 
retary of State Dean Rusk represented the 
Judicial and executive branches of the Goy- 
ernment, the delegation might logically have 
included prominent Members of the legisla- 
tive branch, 

The Vice President, as Presiding Officer of 
the Senate, would of course have ted 
Congress as well as the Presidency. But Mr. 
Johnson unquestionably was sensitive to 
public opinion when he decided not to com- 
plicate the problem further by the 
Vice President out of the United States at 
this time. 

There is, moreover, a nervousness these 
days about the whole question of presiden- 
tial succession, and Mr. Johnson has sent a 
message to Congress recommending that 
something be done to clarify what happens 
when a president is disabled. 

The very prominence given to this subject 
indicates the country is not satisfied with 
the vague arrangements that have been 
made between a president and a vice presi- 
dent, even though they informally agree 
what should be done in the event that the 
Chief Executive is temporarily too ill to serve. 


Iowa Hospital Administrator Speaks Out 
on Medicare Issue 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. H. R. GROSS 


OF IOWA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, February 3, 1965 


Mr. GROSS. Mr. Speaker, I recently 
received a communication from Mr. M, 
E. Welker, administrator of the Wayne 
County Hospital, Corydon, Iowa, in 
which he expresses his views on the 
medicare issue. 

What he has to say makes a great deal 
of sense, and I believe his views on this 
important issue deserve the widest pos- 
sible circulation. 


The text of his communication follows: 


Corypon, Iowa. 

Dear Sm: I would like to express my views, 
opinions, and questions to you about the 
proposed medicare bill. I have followed this 
very closely as have many people and before 
any act comes of this, I think those 
the decision should look closer at the bill, the 
conditions existing in the medical field, and 
the American people. My qualifications for 
writing this letter are as follows: 

1. I am a hospital administrator—with a 
B.A. in business administration, a master’s 
degree in hospital administration, 4 years’ 
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experience in the hospital field, age 30, mar- 
ried, and with two children. Thus I feel I 
possess some qualifications to speak intelli- 
gently on the subject and that I am in a 
group (in which in 1 year will comprise al- 
most two-thirds of our country’s population) 
that this type of legislation will affect for 
many years to come; not just today or 5 years 
hence. 

2. Iowa has the largest percent of persons 
over 65 in the United States. Wayne County 
(which is in southern Iowa and in which I 
have lived for several years) has the largest 
percent of older people in Iowa. Thus I 
am in an area which is familiar with this 
older group of people, their problems, and 
opinions. 

3. Last, as a taxpayer, I am concerned 
about our country’s debt and spiraling tax 
structure, of which there seems no end 
with the present course we are on. 

A. To start with, there is no argument 
that persons over 65, if they need help, should 
not have a place to turn for financial help 
when and if they need medical care. With 
today’s rising medical costs, older persons’ 
meager savings can be wiped out. This 
should not occur. However, we have found 
here in Wayne County that many of our 65 
and over group have insurance. Many more 
are purchasing insurance every day for ade- 
quate coverage. Many are on relief and their 
bills are handled by local welfare agencies. 
Their relief status, however, would not 
change just by the presence of some medical 
care bill. Many are also able and very will- 
ing to foot their own bill and do not feel ` 
that they neéd assistance. In fact, they are 
indignant if we mention MAA to them (Iowa 
just started theis MAA program in 1964). 
Many children would, and can, take care of 
their family's financial need if called upon to 
do so. 

With the biggest segment of our older peo- 
ple covered in some fashion, this leaves only 
one group uncovered: those who have enough 
income to take care of their everyday needs, 
but do not have enough savings to afford 
the blow of a big medical bill. However, this 
year MAA has even taken care of this group 
and very adequately here in Wayne County 
and Iowa. (As a side note about MAA—it 
was placed in the hands of Blue Cross, as 
the fiscal agent, without setting up a new 
agency and spending a lot of funds needed 
for paying the medical bills.) 

B. I would like to comment on the medi- 
care bill as I understand it now stands. 

1. The proposal for medicare pays for 
60 days of care in a nursing home affiliated 
with a hospital or approved by the Secretary 
of Health, Education, and Welfare, following 
hospital treatment. 

(a) I would like for you to check on how 
many such accommodations in your State 
qualify as affiliated or are able to meet this 
approval. I will venture to say not many. 

(b) About the part “following hospital 
treatment“ Many people who need nursing 
home care do not need hospital care first. 
Thus if the doctor or family request nursing 
home care for one of the family, they are 
first going to have to “con” some way of 
getting mother or dad into a hospital so that 
she or he can be transferred to a nursing 
home. (Don’t say, “this can’t be done ac- 
cording to the bill,” because it can be and 
will be done. Don't kid yourself, it will vastly 
increase the cost of this proposed legislation. 
Hospital stays cost a lot more than nursing 
home stays.) 

(c) The average stay, nationwide, for nurs- 
ing home care is about 180 days. Who pays 
for the additional 120 days at about $8 per 
day? This bill, as proposed, is a far cry from 
taking care of the nursing home require- 
ment which many of these people will need. 
No bill could. 

2. The present proposal pays for drugs sup- 
plied only to hospital or nursing home 
patients. 
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(a) I have talked to persons over 65 whose 
weekly drug bills run as high as 815 to $30, 
depending on their condition and whether 
mother and dad are both on medication. 
Under the medicare their needs 
(their most expensive needs) would not be 
taken care of. Under the present MAA legis- 
lation, this drug expense is taken care of; 
again if they need financial help. 

(3). The present medicare bill calls for 
the following as far as social security pay- 
ments are concerned. The employer-em- 
ployee rate, right off would go up to 42 
percent of the first $5,600 of earnings or a 
maximum of $235 per year—it is now 6174. 
Self-employed would pay 6.3 percent on the 
65,600 maximum, up to $325, an increase of 
of 693,860. By 1971, the total tax (employer- 
employee) would be more than 10 percent. 

(a) From a taxpayer's position this Is ter- 

ble in and of itself. I rebel against it, 
where does it end? what becomes of my pay- 
check? will it soon all go to the Government 
and they in turn pay me? This is not our 
form of government. From a hospital ad- 
ministrator’s point of view—there were 
1,840,287 full-time people working in hospi- 
tals in 1963. Here's what the first Increase 
in social security taxes would mean to only 
the hospitals’ share of social security costs. 
The first increase would mean an Increase 
in total hospital costs, across the Nation, 
of $56,128,753.50. We are trying to decrease 
costs not increase them. If you ralse our 
costs that much this means our rates will 
have to be increased proportionately. In- 
creased hospital rates will cost the medicare 
program more and the social security rate 
increase will not take care of tt. What 
then —ralse the social security withholding 
some more? Sir, this bill will not solve the 
problem, especially if it is not based on need, 
but instead is an open door policy as now 
proposed. 
(4) I am presently paying 6190.80 per 
year for health insurance. This policy cov- 
ers my wife, children, and me for now and 
my wife and me beyond age 65. It pays for 
all needed care, What will I need with medi. 
care 30 years from now, Most policies pres- 
ently being written will cover past age 65. 
If medicare should pass, this means that I 
Will, in effect, be forced to carry two hospital 
policies. One of these I do not need. How- 
ever, I need insurance now for my family 
and me. I have also taken care of my needs 
with the same policy for my retirement 
years. Sir, I can take care of my own needs 
if the Government will only let me. Again, 
we need a program, but we need a program 
based on need, not a blanket coverage. 

In conclusion, I ask that you answer some 
of these questions truthfully in your own 
mind first before voting in favor of this 
medicare proposal, I repeat (only because 
I think this is very Important), yes, there 
are many people needing financial help when 
it comes to medical care, but there are many 
more who do not need help. Yes, this care 
will have to be done through some sort of 
taxation, but not through social security. 
Let it be taken care of by the States, on a 
local level where they are more familiar 
with their people’s needs. I don’t say that 
MAA is entirely the answer, but it comes a 
lot closer to the answer than the proposed 
medicare bill. I. as a taxpayer, do not neces. 
earily mind the burden of taxation If it goes 
to people that need help, but on the other 
hand I will fight to the last if I am taxed 
for the payment of care for people who do 
not need financial help. 

I ask that you talk to the people in your 
area and explain these proposals to them 
and what it means to them in total cost. 

As an administrator of a hospital I am 
not against this help of the needy—it will 
make my collections look better, but as an 
administrator I feel this bill is throwing 
money down a hole. It will not meet the 
needs of those who truly need help, but by 
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trying to spread the cost out over everyone 
it will “short change“ those whom it should 
be assisting. 

Please reconsider these items, reread them 
if necessary. If you still think that this 
King-Anderson bill is the answer, then vote 
for it. But if these items leave doubt in 
your mind, stand pat and work for some- 
thing that will truly help those who need 
help. Let me help myself. Let's keep a 
little Initiative before the American peo- 


ple. 
Respectfully yours, 
MONTE E. WELKER. 


Hotheads on Aid 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 


HON. JAMES G. O'HARA 


OF MICHIGAN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, February 3, 1965 


Mr. O'HARA of Michigan. Mr. 
Speaker, on Tuesday of last week, the 
House decided that it would be proper 
to cut off sales of surplus food to the 
United Arab Republic. 

I shall be among the first to say, Mr. 
Speaker, that we should not tolerate the 
burning of U.S. libraries and I want it 
known that I do not condone the recent 
statements of the United Arab Repub- 
lic’s President, Gamal Abdel Nasser. 
But I still do not believe that the action 
approved by the majority of this body 
Was appropriate or correct. 

Since coming to Congress I have 
served with three Presidents and I have 
opposed amendments similar to the one 
before the House last week in each of 
their administrations. 

I firmly believe that the conduct of 
this Nation's foreign affairs rests with 
the President of the United States, be he 
Democrat or Republican. 

In my opinion it Is pure folly for this 
body to take away one of the tools so 
necessary for a President to carry out 
the complex foreign policy that must be 
carried out in these times. 

The New York Times, in an editorial 
entitled “Hotheads on Aid,” sums up my 
position. Under unanimous consent I 
place the Times editorial of January 28 
at this point in the Recorp and I com- 
mend it to all those who were in the 
majority last week: 

HOTHEADS on Arm 

The new foreign aid program is getting off 
to a poor start. 

The House vote to cut off sales of surplus 
food to the United Arab Republic reflects a 
growing resentment throughout this country 
toward President Nasser, his statements and 
his policies. But the action of Congress— 
emotional if understandable—would defeat 
its own purpose. Tying the hands of the 
President of the United States is not the way 
to retaliate against the President of the 
United Arab Republic. 

The question of whether aid should be 
provided to the United Arab Republic and 
other developing countries whose govern- 
ments threaten world therefore 
the interests of the United States—is exceed- 
ingly troublesome and difficult. It demands 
a cool, far-ranging appraisal to determine if 
the United States will be helped or hindered 


by curtailing or eliminating aid. But such 
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an assessment cannot be carried out If Con- 
gress limits the administration's freedom of 
action in advance and incidentally gives 
President Nasser a fresh excuse to threaten 
vital American interests. 3 

Congress, of course, has every right to ex- 
press its frustration and displeasure. It has 
many ways of making known Its feeling with- 
out going to the extent of jeopardizing the 
administration's efforts to correct the situa- 
tion. Yet the action against Egypt puts Con- 
gress in the position of assuming primary 
responsibility for the conduct of the Na- 
tion's foreign policy. 

This has never been the task of Congress. 
It is not now. But this Is where giving vent 
to emotion will lead. There is justification 
for a reexamination of the aid program to the 
United Arab Republic. The way to get 
meaningful results, however, is to give 
President Johnson an opportunity to demon- 
strate that ald will be used where it can do 
the most good. This means that the House 
would be wise to cool down and withdraw its 
ban on food shipments, allowing the admin- 
istration ample room for constructive nego- 
tiation. 


Tani Bahti, Archeologist 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


-HON. MORRIS K. UDALL 


OF ARIZONA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, February 3, 1965 


Mr. UDALL. Mr. Speaker, it is with 
a great deal of pleasure and pride that I 
report today a little incident that oc- 
curred a few days ago on a rocky hillock 
near the Santa Rita Mountains in south- 
ern Arizona. The incident is doubly 
significant; it tells us something about 
the great excitement and adventure to 
be found in the world around us, and it 
tells us something about what is, not 
wrong, but right with our society. 

The heroine of this little story is & 
young lady with the pretty name of Tani 
Bahti. Tani is 10 years old, and I am 
Pleased to be one of her older friends. 

It seems that Tani has made one of 
the most remarkable archeological dis- 
coveries of recent times in Arizona. On 
a Sunday afternoon 2 weeks ago Tani’s 
family took her on a picnic south of 
Tucson. During the picnic Tani picked 
up what appeared to be an interesting 
rock. Instead of a rock it turned out to 
be a prehistoric earthern vessel contain- 
ing nearly 1,500 pieces of turquoise, all 
of them worked or carved by some an- 
cient artisan. It was only the third 
pottery cache that has been reported iD 
Arizona. And it was discovered by a 10- 
year-old with a sense of wonder 
curiosity about the world around her. 

What makes me so proud is that Tani 
promptly turned her valuable discovery 
over to the Arizona State Museum, 
where it can be studied by anthropolo- 
gists and eventually enjoyed by the pub- 
lic. This simple act of honesty 
unselfishness reveals that, with all that 
may be wrong in our society, we have 
some things to be proud of, too. 

Mr. Speaker, without objection, I will 
insert at this point an article from the 
Arizona Daily Star in Tucson, Ariz., re- 
counting Tani's discovery. 

The article follows: 
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FuLL or TURQUOISE: PREHISTORIC Por FOUND 
BY GML 
(By Carle Hodge) 

Professional archeologists are turning tur- 
Quoise-green with envy over what a small, 
freckie-faced girl found. 

While on a picnic Sunday, 10-year-old 
Tani Bahti chanced upon a small prehistoric 
Pot full of pendants and beads fashioned, 
appropriately. from turquoise. 

Staff members at the Arizona Museum, 
where the jackpot promptly was deposited, 
Yesterday described as staggering the odds 
against a discovery of the sort. 

The Cragin School fifth-grader’s father is 
Tom Bahti, the veteran dealer in Indian 
Crafts. 

Moreover, she picked up the earthen vessel 
On a rocky hillock near the Santa Rita foot- 
hills where the family had gone on countless 
Picnics previously. Until Sunday, not so 
much as a potsherd had turned up there. 

The plain, squat pot, about the size of a 
Small grapefruit and covered lid-like with 
an equally simple bowl, isn't much to see. 
One might mistake it for a strange stone, as 
Tani did when she stooped to examine it. 

If reckonings of the museum researchers 
are right, however, it is what they call a 
“Sacatonphase” Hohokam utensil, meaning 
it was molded about 850 years ago. 

The contents were what made it, in Tom 
Bahti’s words, “a pot at the end of the rain- 
bow sort of deal.” Besides nearly 1,500 tur- 
Quoise bits, including two tiny frogs, there 
Were two dozen shell necklace pieces and 
three birds carved from shell. 

Each fragment had been worked, and ap- 
Parently all were worn as jewelry, the mu- 
seum's Dr. Bernard L. Fontana said. 

Fontana recalled that only two ancient 
pottery caches have been reported in Arizona. 
A hunter stepped into one in the Santa 
Catalinas in 1939, and a second was excavated 
near Oracie 8 years later. 

These were crammed largely with shell, 
most of it unworked, and in neither was there 
much turquoise. 

Dr, Raymond H. Thompson, the museum 
director, was lavish in his praise of the 
Bahtis wonderful cooperation in giving the 
institution the material. 

“We promised Tani she could go visit it 
whenever she wishes,” her father added. 

Why the cache was left unprotected on a 
nearly naked, windswept slope is a mystery 
that may never be resolved. 

“Someone suggested an Indian left it there 
and figured on going back for it.“ Bahti said. 
“But I wonder why he didn’t put it in a 
crevass;” 


Tribute to Dr. James Mercer Tribble 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. JOHN J. FLYNT, JR. 


OF GEORGIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, February 3, 1965 


Mr. FLYNT. Mr. Speaker, 50 years 
ago Dr. James Mercer Tribble came to 
Senoia, Ga., established his office, and 
began the practice of medicine. 

On February 1, 1965, friends, family, 
and patients filled a large auditorium 
to honor him and to express appreciation 
and gratitude for his years of service. 

Dr. Tribble knew that something was 
taking place, but he did not know what 
it was. He was surprised almost to the 
Point of being overwhelmed when cous- 
ins, sisters, brothers, children, and 
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grandchildren arrived to play their roles 
in a “This Is Your Life” type of program. 

The entire community participated in 
the planning of this tribute to Dr. Trib- 
ble. Many of the community leaders, 
especially younger men and women, 
worked tirelessly to plan and present 
this program. It was my honor, priv- 
ilege, and pleasure to be present and to 
actively participate in his community’s 
expression of appreciation. 

His services as a dedicated physician, 
citizen, soldier, and community leader 
are in accordance with the highest of 
American tradition. It is with pleasure 
that I include as a portion of my re- 
marks a letter which I read and which 
was presented to Dr. Tribble on this oc- 
casion: 

CONGRESS OF THE UNITED STATES, 
HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Washington, D.C., February 1, 1965. 
Dr. James M. TRIBSLE, 
Senoia, Ga. 

My Dear Dr. Tripsre: Last December I 
participated in the planning of this tribute 
to you on the 50th anniversary of the com- 
mencement of the practice of your profes- 
sion in Senola, Coweta County, Ga. I was 
asked to make the presentation of this ex- 
pression of appreciation to you, and I haye 
looked forward to being here with you to- 
night. 

Circumstances beyond my control nearly 
prevented me from being here. Immediately 
after the conclusion of this meeting I must 
return to Washington so that early tomor- 
row morning I can be present at an impor- 
tant meeting with the Committee on Appro- 
priations. 

During the 50 years since you first came to 
Senoia, in February 1915, you have been a 
good physician, a good citizen, a good com- 
munity leader, and a good friend. You have 
treated the sick; you have comforted the 
afflicted; and you have eased suffering and 
cured illness. You have responded at an 
hours of the day and night. You have called 
upon those who needed your help. You have 
used your God-given talents and you have 
acquired skill and science in behalf of your 
neighbors and your fellow man. 

As a citizen and community leader you 
have given freely of your time and your ma- 
ee ee ee JOET eg 
ter place in which to live. Senoia 
Causes Cues eine enc T E tees ate 
because of your life and the many contribu- 
tions which you have made. 

For many years you served as mayor of 
Senola. As the head of the city govern- 
ment of the city in which you have lived 
and served for 50 years, you have assumed 
and fulfilled your full measure of civic re- 
sponsibility. 

As a soldier and officer in the Medical 
Corps of the U.S. Army, you served your 
country in the cause of freedom in two world 
wars. In World War I you served from 1917 
to 1919. At the termination of your active 
duty status in World War H. you continued 
as a Reserve officer during the years in be- 
tween. When the American forces were 
mobilized at the beginning of World War H. 
you volunteered and returned to active Army 
service as a Colonel, Medical Corps, U.S. 
Army. In this capacity and as a field hos- 
pital commander, you served in such a man- 
ner as to reflect credit upon the highest 
traditions of the U.S. Armed Forces. 

For all of these things, Dr, Tribble, we ex- 
press our sincere appreciation and our heart- 
felt gratitude, Most of all, however, we are 
thankful for having been a part of this com- 
munity with you and for the privilege of 
calling you our friend, 

Good physician, good citizen, good com- 
munity leader, good soldier, good friend; 
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James Mercer Tribble, doctor of medicine, 
citizen of Senola, Ga., United States of 
America. 

As one of the many privileged to know you, 
my friend, I am grateful for the privilege and 
honor of participating in this 50th anni- 
versary program which honors you. 

With warmest personal regards and every 
good wish, believe me, 

Sincerely your friend, 
JOHN J. FLYNT, In., 
U.S. Representative in Congress, 
Sizth District of Georgia. 


Joint Committee on the Organization of 
Congress 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. BENJAMIN S. ROSENTHAL 


OF NEW YORE 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, January 28, 1965 


Mr. ROSENTHAL. Mr. Speaker, un- 
der leave to extend my remarks in the 
CONGRESSIONAL ReEcorp, I would like to 
include herewith my statement made 
this morning before the House Rules 
Committee on legislation 3 by 
a number of other Members of Congress 
and myself, to establish a Joint Commit- 
tee on the Organization of the Congress. 

I have been and continue to be a strong 
advocate of congressional reform to 
modernize the procedures and processes 
of the Congress, and I am hopeful that 
the majority of my colleagues will see 
fit to support this legislation. 

My testimony follows: 


The creation of a Joint Committee on Con- 
gressional Reorganization should occupy the 
highest priority on the agenda of the 89th 
Congress. During the past several years, 
more and more voices have urged the Con- 
gress to take a vigorous and exacting look at 
its machinery and procedures. A wide seg- 
ment of the public, scholars, and members of 
Congress feel the efficlency and internal de- 
Mocracy of the legislative branch are under- 
mined by such factors as: a maldistribution 
of power, through seniority, innumerable 
duplications of hearings before committees, 
reduced onal influence in the formu- 
lation of legislation, and inadequate powers 
for the central leadership. Whatever specific 
measures are in order, it has been clear to 
most that a fully comprehensive and syste- 
matic review of the by the 
has long been overdue. It is nothing less 
than that purpose to which we should com- 
mit ourselves by creating a Joint Committee 
on Congressional Reorganization. 

Such a committee, of course, is not with- 
out precedent. The procedures, machinery 
and organization under which today's Con- 
gress operates are largely deprived from the 
Legislative Reorganization Act of 1946. The 
groundwork to this bill, in turn, was laid by 
the Joint Committee on the Organization of 
Congress, known as the LaFollette-Monroney 
Committee. Twenty years have passed and 
the complexity of political problems and leg- 
islative operations has increased enormously. 
It is time again for the Congress to put itself 
under careful scrutiny. 

At the onset of this session, the House 
approved a series of significant reforms de- 
signed to provide more equitable rules under 
which legislation can be introduced and de- 
bated. These steps were long needed and 
welcome. But we cannot be content with 
patchwork. No institution can persevere if 
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it is not prepared to examine its basic pur- 
To meet such a need, a 


questions. Is the duty of Congress primarily 
to initiate legislation? To process the needs 
of individual constituents? To oversee the 
administration of the laws? Are all these 
functions still compatible or must the Con- 
gress decide to make some final choice of 
priorities? 

An increasing number of proposals from 
outside the Congress as well as from within 
new merit careful consideration. For this 
reason, a joint committee must be empowered 
to call upon outside experts and members 
of the other branches of Government whose 
counsel the Congress respects. The joint 
committee must equally be free to examine 
the rules, procedures, practices and prec- 
edents of both the House and the Senate. 
We cannot fail to meet these prerequisites 
if Justice is to be done to the complexity 
of the issue of congressional reorganization. 

Many are rightly impatient for swift re- 
form. But we cannot afford to be Impatient 
if impatience does not allow us to ask all the 
questions, again and again, with deliberation 
and reflection. 

I strongly support the establishment of s 
Joint Committee on Congressional Reorga- 
nization. I urge the House and Senate to be 
satisfied with nothing less than an examina- 
tion of purposes as well as procedures and of 
ends as well as means. 


Bayh Has Best Solution 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JOHN BRADEMAS 


OF INDIANA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, January 26, 1965 


Mr. BRADEMAS. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
consent to insert in the Ap- 


unanimous 
pendix of the Rrecorp an excellent edito- 


rial entitled “Bayn Has Best Solution” 
from the January 29, 1965, issue of the 
South Bend, Ind., Tribune endorsing 
the proposal of my distinguished col- 
league, the junior Senator from Indiana, 
the Honorable Ben Barn, for a con- 
stitutional amendment to provide for 
presidential succession. 

The editorial follows: 

Bayn Has Best SOLUTION 

The deep concern over the health of Presi- 
dent Johnson, unmistakably mirrored in the 
news coverage of his hospitalization, is surely 
another reminder of the urgency to resolve 
the problem of assuring continuity of the 


cy. 

The problem is, of course, twofold, involv- 
ing disability of the President and vacancy 
in the ofice of the Vice President. 

Fortunately, the illness of Mr. Johnson was 
not disabling in the strict sense of the word. 
For he has no written disability agreement 
with his Vice President as Dwight D. Eisen- 
hower and John F. Kennedy had with theirs. 
And, in the case of his death, however dis- 
tasteful it may be to think of that possibility, 
the United States under the existing law 
would again be left without a Vice President 
as it was for 14 months after the assassina- 
tion of President Kennedy. 

The constitutional amendment resolution 
introduced by Indiana's Junior Senator Brmcn 
Baru, provides for closing the disability gap 
legally as well as for filling a vacancy in the 
Vice Presidency. A splendid feature of the 
proposal is that it would not leave the dis- 
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ability decision entirely in the hands of the 
President. The Cabinet and Congress would 
be given a necessarily voice. The 
Bayh proposal is the best that we have seen. 
It should be adopted. 

Prudence dictates that the Issue be dis- 
posed of in the calm permitted when the 
President and his Vice President are around 
and functioning, mot in a high-pressure 
atmosphere. 

Congress will exercise good sense if it im- 
poses on itself some sort of a deadline for 
overhauling the existing line of succession 
act. 


Local 323, International Brotherhood of 
Electrical Workers, Opposes Sugar 
Purchase From Castro 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. PAUL G. ROGERS 


OF FLORIDA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, January 27, 1965 


recently that this Nation might buy 
sugar from Castro’s Cuba gave cause for 
concern not only among Florida’s sugar 
producers, but the great number of 
Floridians and Americans who are firmly 
opposed to any form of recognition with 
Communist Castro. 

One such group of Americans who feel 
strongly on this matter is Local 323 of 
the International Brotherhood of Elec- 
trical Workers located in West Palm 
Beach, Fla. This local has made its 
feelings known in no uncertain terms by 
adopting a resolution on the subject of 
sugar purchases from Castro, and I ask 
that it be included in the Recorp at this 
point. 

Regularly moved and seconded at a meet- 
ing of IBEW Local 323, that a committee 
be appointed of three persons to draw up a 
resolution opposing the alleged dealings with 
Castro Cuba to the detriment of Florida 
sugar growers. 

Be it resolved, That whereas the Secretary 
of Agriculture, the Honorable Doyle Conner 
and Columnist Jeanne Perry have both 
Stated in the Palm Beach Post Times that 
negotiations were in process to allocate sugar 
quotas to the Castro government. Denial by 
the State Department, because of past ex- 
periences, must be viewed skeptically. 

Whereas the economy of Palm Beach 
County and adjacent counties and indeed 
the entire State of Florida is now geared to 
the expanding sugar industry. We heartily 
recommend that quotas be enlarged but un- 
der no circumstances go below the present 
allotment. 

Whereas the Spanish speaking employees, 
technicians, engineers, chemists, comptrol- 
lers, auditors, and etc. have in the main, 
learned to speak English and in many cases 
are studying to be citizens of the United 
States which is in keeping with President 
Johnson's qualified immigration proposal. 

Whereas the importance of this resolution 
to the Nation, we respectfully ask that it be 
placed tn the Concrrsstonat Recorp and that 
this chore be performed by our own Hon. 
PauL Rocers: Therefore let it be further 

Resolved, That there be no negotiations 
whatsoever with Castro or his ilk and that 
copies of this resolution be sent to the Hon- 
orable Senator Sprssarp HOLLAND, the Honor- 
able Senator GEORGE SMATHERS, and the Hon- 
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orable Representative Pact Rocrxna and to 
Mr. Harry A. Vaughn, president, Florida Cane 
Growers Association and also president of 
United States Sugar Corp. 

Passed unanimously January 15 at regu- 
lar meeting of Local 323, LB.E.W. Presiden’ 
Wally Lamb, officiating. 

Committee: 


Tire Manufacturers “Company Stores” 
Should Be Eliminated 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ABRAHAM J. MULTER 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, February 3, 1965 


Mr. MULTER. Mr. Speaker, for 
many years I have believed that rubber 
tire manufacturers should not be in the 
business of retailing their products. 
When it happens—as it has increasingly 
happened in recent years—the consumer 
is the one who gets hurt. 

On January 4, 1965, I reintroduced my 
bill to prohibit this retailing by the 
rubber manufacturers. Its number in 
the 89th Congress is H.R. 566. It vas 
referred to the House Committee on 
Interstate and Foreign Commerce and 
I hope that it will be scheduled for hear- 
ing early during the current session. 

One of the consistent supporters of 
this bill has been the National Federa- 
tion of Independent Business and I com- 
mend to the attention of our 
the following letter of support received 
by me from the Federation's vice presi- 
dent, Mr. George J. Burger: 

NATIONAL FEDERATION OF 
¢ INDEPENDENT BUSINESS, 
San Mateo, Calif., January 29, 1965. 
Re H.R. 566. 
Hon. ABRAHAM J. MULTER, 
House Office Building, 
Washington, D.C. 

My Dran Concressman: Believe me, you are 
to be complimented for your consistency in 
reintroducing H.R. 566, commonly known 9 
the rubber tires bill which would provide 
complete divorcement of the tire manufac 
turers in the retail field. 

This subject matter has been explored con“ 
tinually before the Small Business Commit- 
tee; that is, the increasing inroads of the 
majors in the tire industry to invade and 
control, directly or indirectly, the distribu- 
tion of tires and tire servicing. 

Apparently the trend of large producers 
of other commodities directly invading the 
retail field where at the same time they 80” 
licit business from independent retailers in 
the respective industry has caused alarm in 
other segments of our economy as to the 
seriousness of the trend. 

Just a day or two ago I was contacted bY 
a spokesman for a small business group in 
a major industry, in an important commod- 
ity, as to their alarm with reference to 3 
similar situation taking place within 
industry. I mentioned to him the objectives 
in your bill, which will result at an early 
date in a conference between that indi 
and others, 
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tee, “A Staff Report to the Committee,” dated 
July 27, 1953 (12 years ago), and the report 
then stated some alarming situations, and 
I quote in part from that report: 

“The present-day problems of the small 
and independent tire dealers have been 
brought to the attention of the committee 
With such insistence that the chairman con- 
Sidered it advisable to instruct the staff to in- 
Quire into the current status of this tradi- 
tional adjunct of the automotive industry, 
Many of whose members feel that a continu- 
Ation of current competitive practices within 
the rubber tire industry will, in the not- 
distant future, bring their existence as small 
enterprisers to an end.“ 

In the same report, in 1926 the independ- 
ent dealers handied 89.3 percent of the re- 
Placement demand for tires. By 1952 their 
share of this market had shrunk to 50 per- 
cent, It was stated recently by the Saturday 
Evening Post that the independent’s share 
Of the replacement had shrunk to an overall 
low of about 27 percent. 

Prom the same report there is a very im- 
Portant statement which says: 

“In addition to all other considerations, it 
is known that in times of national emer- 
gency, the servicing and reconditioning of 
tires by thousands of Independent dealers is 
essential to our national economy.” 

I know from experience, which you will ad- 
mit is about the best teacher, what has hap- 
Pened in our own metropolitan area, New 
York—of the decline or the elimination of 
eficient independent tire sales and servicing 
institutions due to the inroads of rubber tire 
Producers in the retall field. This same situ- 
ation, without a question of doubt, is hap- 
Pening in all metropolitan areas throughout 
the Nation. I don't come to this conclusion 
Without having factual knowledge of over 
half a century background as an independent 
in the rubber tire industry and having na- 
tlonwide contacts with independents in that 
industry throughout the Nation. 

I trust that you can find it convenient, as 
a matter of information to your colleagues, 
and because of the importance of this legis- 
lation, to insert this communication in the 
Recon. 


Thanking you for your usual cooperation, 
and for your exceptionally valuable help to 
small business, 

Sincerely, 
GEORGE J. BURGER, 
Vice President. 


Prof. Carl D. Degler of Vassar Presents 
the Case for Federal Assistance to 
Nonpublic Schools 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. HUGH L. CAREY 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, February 2, 1965 


Mr. CAREY. Mr. Speaker, some time 
ago, the U.S. Commissioner of Educa- 
tion, Mr. Francis Keppel, stated that the 
matter of church-state relations as it 
Pertains to education, is a problem to be 
Solved, not an issue. 

Contributions such as that made by 
Carl D. Degler in his article in the New 
York Times Magazine on January 31 rep- 
resent constructive steps toward the res- 
olution of this problem. 

The article, entitled “Aid for Parochial 
Schools—A Question of Education, Not 
Religion,” is a brilliant presentation of 
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the great contribution being made to 
American education by the nonpublic 
school and an examination of the efforts 
that may be made to strengthen this 
important segment of our educational 
system along with public schools. 

Writing with the impartiality of an 
educator who has neither an immediate 
or personal interest in the subject, Mr. 
Degler refutes many of the arguments 
advanced by opponents of aid to non- 
public schoolchildren—particularly the 
contention that such assistance would 
constitute a violation of the Constitution. 

Noting that constitutional restrictions 
are less rigid than some opponents of 
Federal aid would have us believe, Mr. 
Degler cites well-known examples where 
nonpublic schoolchildren have received 
and are receiving Federal assistance. 

Mr. Speaker, so that my colleagues 
may have the benefits of Mr. Degler's 
examination of the problem of Federal 
aid to nonpublic schools I place the text 
of his article below: 

Alp For PAROCHIAL SCHOOLS: A QUESTION OF 
EDUCATION, Nor RELIGION 
(By Carl N. Degler) 

It is time that Americans face the question 
of Federal aid to parochial schools. If we 
truly believe in the national goal to im- 
prove education for all, we should stop our 
shifting and squirming and try looking at 
the problem realistically. With good will, 
understanding, and leadership from the na- 
tional administration the conflicting views 
can be harmoniously resolved. 

Although the question of Federal aid to 
private schools affects secular as well as 
religious schools, the issue centers upon the 
Roman Catholic parochial schools. They 
educate the preponderance of non-public- 
school-children and when the issue is re- 
solved for them, it will be resolved also for 
Lutheran, Jewish, Episcopalian and secular 
private schools as well. Therefore, in what 
follows, the parochial schools are used as 
the example, though what ts advocated for 
them applies to all others. 

The issue, it should be stressed, is not a 
partisan religious ome. Indeed, as one who 
was raised a Protestant, I hold no brief for 
parochial schools nor for the virtues of re- 
ligious as to secular education. 
The case for Federal aid to private education, 
it seems to me, is pragmatic and secular. 

The starting point of all discussions on the 
question is the simple fact that almost 6 
million American schoolchildren—about 1 in 
T—are educated in private schools, more than 
90 percent of which are operated by the Ro- 
man Catholic Church. The proportion in 
some States is considerably higher. Massa- 
chusetts, New York, Pennsylvania, and New 
Hampshire, for example, have almost a quar- 
ter of their children in private schools; Rhode 
Island counts 29 percent and Wisconsin 27 
percent. In cities like Pittsburgh, New York, 
and Chicago, the proportion of children in 
Roman Catholic schools alone is between 30 
and 40 percent. 

Prom the standpoint of numbers alone, 
Roman Catholic schools are functioning as 
quasi-public institutions. The immediate 
question is: As public education is steadily 
improved with more funds, better equipment 
and higher pay for teachers, can the paro- 
chial schools match that improvement? The 
answer seems to be “No.” 

Ever since the late 1950's the parochial 
schools have been growing fast, considerably 
faster than the public schools. Between 
1940 and 1963, the number of pupils in pa- 
rochiai schools Jumped 129 percent, as com- 
paan a 53-percent rise in the public 
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Needless to say, this rapid growth has been 
a tremendous drain upon the financial re- 
sources of the parishes and dioceses, which 
support the schools. Stiff tuition charges 
are now common for parochial schools, and 
they continue to go up. A recent survey of 
136 diocesan high schools showed that two- 
thirds had raised tuition since 1955; 90 of 
them charged $100 or more a year. These 
charges, of course, are in addition to general 
contributions by the parishioners, 

At the same time, one of the principal 
financial advantages of parochial schools has 
been waning. Because so many of the pa- 
rochial schools have been traditionally 
staffed by nuns, instructional costs have 
been considerably lower than in public 
schools. But as the parochial schools have 
multiplied, the number of available nuns has 
not kept pace. In 1945, nuns outnumbered 
lay teachers in parochial schools 13 to 1; in 
1959, the ratio was 3 to 1; by 1970 it is esti- 
mated that the number of lay teachers will 
be double that of nuns, 

In itself such a reversal means a tremen- 
dous increase in costs. A nun's subsistence 
and allowance runs between $650 and $1,250 
& year, while lay teachers in parochial schools 
are paid an average of $3,400. Heavy as the 
increase in costs will be as the shift from 
teaching nuns to lay teachers is made, it 
will get considerably heavier as the parochial 
schools try to staff their schools with the 
best lay teachers. The present average pay 
of the lay teacher is considerably below the 
average of $5,200 for public schoolteachers, 
Moreover, few of the parochial schools pro- 
vide fringe benefits like pensions, which are 
taken for granted by public sehool teachers. 

In short, the quality of teaching is en- 
dangered in the parochial schools, if it has 
not been reduced already. As the situation 
now stands, parochial teachers are working 
under tremendous handicaps, with class 
sizes far above the average for public schools. 
Class rolls of 50 or 60 students are common 
and ones of 90 are not unknown. The aver- 
age class size in the public schools is 26, 
Although the educationally optimum num- 
ber of students in a class is certainly debata- 
ble, it is safe to say that quality of education 
must be inferior, all other things being 
equal, when classes reach such sige. 

Two points in President Johnson's recent 
congressional message on education would 
provide some oblique Federal aid to parochial 
schools. One calls for $100 million of grants 
for library and textbooks for both public 
and private schools. The other calls for $100 
million for the creation of “supplementary 
education centers” at which public school 
systems would allow school chil- 
dren to use some of their facilities and at- 
tend some of their classes on a shared-time 


Revolutionary as these proposals may be 
considered by some, they are inadequate on 
both financial and constitutional grounds. 
Neither lifts much of the financial burden 
under which the schools now stag- 
ger. Moreover, two States (New York and 
Iowa) have already indicated that shared 
time violates State constitutional bans on 
aid to religious schools. Other States, with 
similar explicit prohibitions in their con- 
stitutions, will undoubtedly arrive at the 
same conclusion in short order. In sum, the 
need for Federal aid to private schools in 
general, and parochial schools in particular, 
remains as crucial as ever. 

To one not immediately involved with 
parochial education, the present crisis un- 
doubtedly appears unfortunate, but outside 
his concern. He may simply shrug his 
shoulders, remarking that Catholic children 
should go to public schools. But this atti- 
tude is surely as socially shortsighted as it 
is insensitive. The enormous rise in 
parochial school enroliment in itself attests 
to the strong interest of many parents in 
Teligious education. 
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(Some critics have argued that this in- 
creased attendance is actually a result of a 
desire to escape racially integrated public 
schools, but the number of such cases is 
really negligible. The argument certainly 
does not apply at all in southern cities like 
New Orleans or Charleston, or in the South 
as a whole; where parochial schools have led 
the region in desegregation. Indeed, one 
could make a good argument that in many 
communities, North and South, the paro- 
chial school is more socially, as well as more 
racially, heterogeneous than the public 
schools simply because of the larger dis- 
tricts from which the parochial schools draw 
their students.) : 

The fact is that several million future 
citizens are going to continue to be educated 
in parochial schools, regardless of what 
others of us may think about their merits or 
demerits, In such circumstances, no one 
who is alert to the central role that educa- 
tion plays in our increasingly technical so- 
clety can afford to be indifferent to the qual- 
ity of parochial schools. What kind of im- 
provement in job opportunities and in the 
technical skills of our people can be achieved 
when one-seyenth of the children are left 
behind in inferior. schools? One does not 
have to be a Catholic to be alarmed at such 
shortsightedness—he has to consult no more 
than his own self-interest, 

There is a further social reason for includ- 
ing schools in Federal aid to educa- 
tion. Unfortunately, in the debate over this 
question, some overzealous Catholics have 
muddied the waters. They assert that 
those parents who send their children to 
parochial schools are taxed doubly for educa- 
tion: once for public schools and again for 
parochial schools. 

Legally, of course, the argument is specious. 
No law requires Catholic parents to pay for 

schools or denies their children 
access to public schools. But if the argu- 
ment lacks legal substance, it carries moral 
force. Catholic-school parents do in fact 
pay more for education than non-Catholics— 
and, in doing so, they actually save the tax- 
payers hundreds of millions of dollars. 

Because of this, non-Catholics who smugly 
invoke the doctrine of separation of church 
and state are no more disinterested interpre- 
ters of the principle than are Catholics. The 
question of Federal aid to hial schools 
needs recognition of the Catholic contribu- 
tion and the national good, not slogan trad- 
ing. 
Nor does it mitigate the Catholic parents“ 
sense of financial burden to recall that the 
doctrine of separation of church and state in 
America as it pertains to education grew up 
pragmatically and not as a result of an ab- 
stract principle. Many know that all public 
in America began as Protestant 
education, becoming secular only when 
Catholics, in the early 19th century, pro- 
tested and demanded a share of the school 
funds to open their own schools. The Cath- 
olics failed to get the funds, but America got 
secular publie schools. The point is that 
rigid, automatic adherence to an absolute in- 
terpretation of the doctrine of separation is 
a real source of social division, 

To achieve the social harmony necessary 
for any healthy society some recognition of 
Catholic problems in education needs to be 
made by the rest of Americans, For too 
long, non-Catholic Americans have viewed 
the Roman Catholic Church as something 
more (or less, according to some) than a re- 
ligion, Many Protestants still see it as sim- 
ply concentrated power, something to be 
feared and fought. 

Today, however, Catholics constitute a 
quarter of the population. The first Cath- 
olle President is as memorable for his sophis- 
ticated style as the first Catholic presidential 
candidate is remembered for his lack of it. 
Indeed, it is the new power and ence 
of Catholics that constitutes the dynamite in 
the school issue. 
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To meet every plea for recognition of the 
Catholic parents! problem with the auto- 
matic response of separation of church and 
state can only drive Catholics to an unwise 
use of their power. One adamantine re- 
sponse begets another. The result is social 
division and, ultimately, national stagnation. 
Social amity requires that all Americans, not 
Just Catholics, assume part of the burden of 
the parochial schools’ pursuit of educational 
excellence. 

The emphasis here is on understanding, 
not on right. It should be clear that no 
private school has a right to public aid. 
Some unthinking advocates of such aid, it is 
true, have argued that the constitutional 
doctrine of freedom of religion implies that 
the state must support church schools, else 
they are being denied their rights under the 
first amendment. 

Such a contention is nonsense. Freedom 
of economic enterprise does not mean that 
all businesses must be kept afloat by the 
state. But, if the public good demands it, 
the Government may support certain enter- 
prises, as it does the merchant marine and 
farming. That is a matter to be decided by 
public debate, not adjudicated according to 
immutable principles. Similarly, private 
education may be—indeed, should be—as- 
sisted by the Federal Government, though 
not as a right. 

But, it will be objected, the case is different 
in regard to education, where social need 
is not the only consideration. What of the 
constitutional doctrine of separation of 
church and state? Does not the Constitu- 
tion prohibit any kind of support for religion, 
even for the schools? Actually, as I have 
been implying, the constitutional restric- 
tions are leas rigid than some opponents of 
Federal aid to parochial schools would have 
us believe. 

Despite the decidedly pragmatic nature of 
their culture, Americans like to think that 
the separation of church and state in the 
United States is strict. Even John F. Ken- 
nedy fell into this cliche when, during the 
1960 campaign, he spoke of believing “in an 
America where the separation of church and 
state is absolute 

In truth, it has been neither absolute nor 
consistent. From the very first administra- 
tion, Congress has provided for chaplains out 
of public funds, and the President has pro- 
claimed days of thanksgiving. The Constitu- 
tion itself recognizes Sunday—the Christian 
Sabbath—as a day of rest. To this day, at 
the service academies, attendance at chapel 
is compulsory. And, above all, both the 
Federal and State Governments continue to 
support religion through tax exemptions of 
church property that run into hundreds of 
millions of dollars each year. 

The one unbreachable tenet, and rightly 
so, has been that the Government may not 
support any religion or church directly. And 
this no advocate of Federal aid to parochial 
schools suggests. Nor is it an argument 
against Federal aid to religious schools to say 
it would be an opening wedge to direct sup- 
port of religion. For more than 150 years, in 
one form or another, indirect aid has been 
given without breaching the essential prin- 
ciple; there is no reason why the effect would 
be any different now. 

The Supreme Court has recognized that the 
doctrine of separation is not absolute. In 
1930, in the case of Cochran v. Louisiana, 
the Court set forth its first major interpreta- 
tion of the meaning of separation as applied 
to schools, The case concerned a Louisiana 
law that had provided for State-supplied 
textbooks for private schools, including paro- 
chial, as well as for public schools. When 
the law was challenged by a taxpayer on the 
ground that public money was being spent 
for a private purpose, the Court rejected the 
argument, asserting that the books served a 
public purpose; namely, the education of 
the children. 
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Admittedly, the Court conceded, providing 
textbooks indirectly aided religious institu” 
tions, but that was not the intention of tb? 
State; hence, the law was not contrary to the 
constitutional prohibitions. Today several 
Sates provide free textbooks to privat? 
schools, 

The principle of benefit to the child was 
also the basis of the Court's reasoning in air 
Everson decision in 1947, which permitt 
the use of public funds to pay for the trans- 
portation of children to a parochial school 
A year later, in the McCollum case, the 
outlawed an Illinois practice of allowing 227 
ligious classes, under the released-time pro- 
gram, to be held in public school bi of 
Here the aid to the child was in support 
religious teaching only. 

Thus the Court drew a line between thos? 
acts of Government that ald religion direct!¥ 
and those which aid religion only indirectl¥ 
while pursuing a broader social 
Presumably, the child-benefit principle, 25 
long as it does not support religious 
as such, is capable of extension beyond text 
books and buses. n 

In fact, it has already been applied, thoug 
the Supreme Court has not considered the 
constitutionality of any of the applications 
The best-known instance, of course, has of 
the GI bill of rights, passed at the end 9 
the Second World War to ald veterans’ educs 
tion. Catholic colleges and universities re. 
ceived funds, through their students, along 
with secular institutions. Even ve 00d 
studying for the ministry and priesth 
could call upon the law for benefits. in 

Parochial schools participate today 
State and Federal school lunch z 
Shared-time programs, endorsed in the ges 
ident’s message and already in operation of 
some cities, also constitute an application 2 
the child-benefit doctrine. Purists may * 
gue, as they have in regard to public bust 
being used by parochial school children, ee 
any such services, by saving money for re of 
gious institutions, constitute a violation 9 
absolute separation. But neither the 
can people nor the Supreme Court have been 
purists in the past in this regard; certain 
there is no reason to begin now. s 

There is also evidence that many Ameri- 
cans are becoming aware of the need 10 
some kind of accommodation on the ius. 
In 1961, the Gallup poll reported that 57 pel 
cent of the population wanted no by 
funds to go to parochial schools. But 5“ 
early 1963, 49 percent favored inciuding P% 
rochial schools in any Federal aid, while oniy 
44 percent were opposed. (The remind? 
were undecided.) 


With the child-benefit doctrine aralleng 
in constitutional interpretation and W! 
public recognition of the need for Fed 
aid to all schools increasing, the time to 
propitious for the Johnson administration . 
take the final step. What precise form = 
eral aid should take is, of course, a matt 
to be decided in the public forum. 


Obviously it should not include any aue, 
support of religious instruction. yrs be 


the most useful form it could take wou of 
financial grants for augmenting salaries tory 
teachers of secular subjects, for labora on 
equipment, for new classroom constructi t 
and for outfitting libraries. The amour 
might well be in proportion to the al 
educational appropriation of the paroch is 
schools, and be distributed on a per cap 
basis. K 
The expenditure of the funds would proke 
ably be most efficiently overseen by the ae 
Office of Education, but congressional co 
cern about Federal control might well es of 
this function to be placed in the hands 2 
State departments of education. Regard} e5 
of the level of government that undertake® 
the supervision of the expenditures, thous" 
it should be understood that with a. ered 
of money goes the right to see that it is v 
as intended, 
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Moreover, since this aid is a matter of pol- 
icy and not of right, the amount granted to 
any individual private school would be con- 

ly less than the full cost of operation. 

Thus public schools would remain the princi- 

Pal recipients of public funds—indeed, the 

Only recipients on the local and State levels. 

There would, therefore, be no need to fear 

t the public schools would be superseded 

in money or in public attention by the 
Private or parochial schools. 

To bring the issue explicitly before the 
Nation will undoubtedly arouse heated dis- 
fussion and perhaps even some latent fears 
and ancient animosities: But the question 
ls too important to be weakly evaded and 
too urgent to be merely palllated. Of all re- 
tent Presidents, Lyndon Johnson, with his 

powers of public and private persua- 
Sion, is eminently fitted for the task of public 
education and leadership that the subject 


Putting Baseball Under Antitrust 
Regulation 


EXTENSION OF REMARES 
or 


HON. CLEMENT J. ZABLOCKI 
OF WISCONSIN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, February 3, 1965 


Mr. ZABLOCKI. Mr. Speaker, on 
Monday I took the floor of the House to 


the antitrust laws. 

I was pleased to note, that yesterday 
the distinguished Senator from Mich- 
igan, Mr. Harr, introduced a bill into 
the Senate which would put baseball 
Squarely under the antitrust laws, along 
With the other professional team sports 
Of basketball, football, and ice hockey. 

His bill, S. 950, differs from legislation 
Which I have introduced on the same 
Subject in that it grants certain exemp- 

ms from the antitrust laws in areas 
1 for the teams’ sports opera- 

ns, 


Although my bill, H.R. 6, does not 
Specify areas of exemption, it may be 
to grant some privileges in 
Order to safeguard the public interest 
in these sports. It is important, I believe, 
t these exemptions be granted by 
Congress, not by court decision as is cur- 
Tently the case with baseball. 

Senator Hart has long been con- 
Cerned with the problem of team sports 
and antitrust. He is to be commended 
for his efforts at bringing responsibility 
back to our national pastime. Further, 
it is my understanding that, as a part 
of committee hearings on S. 950 and re- 
lated bills, testimony will be heard on 
both the sale of the New York Yankees 
to the Columbia Broadcasting System 
and the proposed transfer of the Braves 

from Milwaukee to Atlanta. 
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Both these actions by baseball man- 
agement need thorough exploration in 
order to determine what effect they will 
have on the public interest and the wel- 
fare of the sport. Review of these in- 
stances of apparent contempt for the 
public interest on the part of baseball 
team owners can assist in formulating 
new legislation. 

At this point I would like to include 
in the Recorp a portion of an article en- 
titled “Two Strikes on the Image” by 
Roger Angell, which appeared in the Oc- 
tober 24, 1964, issue of New Yorker 
magazine. 

Mr. Angell believes that baseball's 
image has been hurt primarily because 
of confidence-destroying actions by base- 
ball management. He puts it this way: 

It is sadly apparent to me that baseball 
has long since exhausted * * * indulgence 
and now deserves whatever it may get from 
Washington; Congressmen cannot now do 
more damage to the sport than its owners 
have done already. 


I commend this article to the attention 
of my colleagues as Congress begins its 
scrutiny of professional team sports. 

The article follows: 

Two STREIKES ON THE IMAGE 
(By Roger Angell) 

As we all know, when the typical American 
business executive turns out his bedside 
light he devotes his next-to-last thought of 
the day to his corporate image—that elusive 
and essential ideal vision of his company 
which shimmers, or should shimmer, in the 
minds of consumers. Do they like us, he 
wonders. Do we look respectable? Honest? 
Lovable? Hmm. He sighs, stretches out, 
ahd tries to find sleep by once again striking 
out the entire batting order of the New York 
Yankees. As he works the count to three 
and two on Tom Tresh, it may suddenly 
occur to this well-paid insomniac that base- 
ball itself has the most enviable corporate 
image in the world. Its evocations, over- 
tones, and loyalties, firmly planted in the 
mind of every American male during child- 
hood and nurtured thereafter by millions of 
words of free newspaper publicity, appear to 
be unassailable. It is the national pastime. 
It is youth, springtime, a trip, to the country, 
part of our past. It is the roaring excite- 
ment of huge urban crowds and the sleepy 
green afternoon silences of midsummer. 
Without effort, it engenders and thrives on 
heroes, legends, self-identification, and 
hometown pride. For 6 months of the year, 
it intrudes cheerfully into every American 
home, then frequently rises to a point of 
nearly insupportable tension and absorption, 
and concludes in the happy explosion of the 
country’s favorite sporting spectacle, the 
world series. Given these ancient and self- 
sustaining attributes, it would seem impos- 
sible that the executives of such a business 
could injure it to any profound degree 
through their own carelessness and greed, 
yet this is exactly what has happened to 
baseball In the past 10 years. The season 
that just ended in two improbably close pen- 
nant races and in the victory of the Cardi- 
nals over the Yankees in a memorable seven- 
game world series was also the most shame- 
ful and destructive year the game has ex- 
perienced since the Black Sox scandal of 
1919. 

The fervent loyalties of baseball are al- 
most, but not quite, indestructible, I know 
a New York lawyer, now in his seventies, 
whose heart slowly bleeds through the sum- 
mer over the misadventures of the Cleveland 
Indians, a team representing the hometown 
he left in 1919. With tmmense difficulty, 
I have sustained something of that affection 
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for the San Francisco Glants. once my New 
York team, but I know that my attachment 
will not survive the eventual departure of 
Willie Mays. Since 1953. 6 teams have 
changed their homes and 4 entirely new 
teams have been born, so exactly half of the 
20 major league teams must count on a loy- 
alty that is less than a dozen years old. At 
this writing, it seems entirely possible that 
faltering attendance will cause three more 
franchises—Cleveland, Kansas City, and Mil- 
waukee—to shift to new cities within the 
next two seasons. Another team, the Angels, 
will conclude its brief tenancy in Los An- 
geles at the end of next year; starting in 
1966, it will represent Anaheim, Calif., which 
is the home of Disneyland. 

The irritation and dismay that I share 
with most baseball fans over this queasy 
state of affairs ls not caused entirely by the 
appearance in our ball parks of so many 


` seml-anonymous ballplayers with unfamiliar 


insignia on their shirtfronts, or by the inept 
play of so many of the new teams, or even by 
the ridiculously expanded new schedules, 
which now require the majors to play 1,620 
games, as against the old 1.232, before they 
can determine two winners. Grudgingly, I 
can accept the fact that it was sensible for 
baseball to enlarge itself and to spread to- 
ward new centers of a growing population. 
What I cannot forgive, what no baseball fan 
has been able to forget, is the manner in 
which the expansion was handled. In 1957, 
Walter O'Malley, the owner of the Brooklyn 
Dodgers, abruptly removed his team to Los 
Angeles after making a series of impossible 
demands upon the city of New York for the 
instantaneous construction of a new ball 
park. He was followed at once by Horace 
Stoneham, who took his Giants to San Fran- 
cisco while piously denying that he had any 
understanding with O'Malley, although every 
schoolboy knew that National League sched- 
ules requirea the presence of two teams on 
the west coast. Within a few days, the larg- 
est and most vociferously involved baseball 
audience in the country was deprived of its 
two oldest franchises and left with the new 
knowledge that baseball's executives cared 
only for the profits inherent in novel- 
ty and new audiences, and sensed no obliga- 
tion whatever—not even the obligation of 
candor—to the fans who had built their 
business. 

The subsequent operations of Mr. O'Malley, 
the other owners of big-league teams, the 


after imposing such punitive conditions and 
rental fees that the Angels could not pos- 
sibly succeed. The result, of course, is Ana- 
heim. In the 1962 draft creating two new 
teams, the National League owners, ignoring 
the much fairer system inaugurated by the 
American League the previous year, protected 
their player investments so carefully that the 
squads were manned entirely by a miserable 
collection of culls and aging castoffs, and the 
two teams—the Houston Colt .45s and the 
Mets—have been a disgrace to baseball, The 
perverse loyalty of the Met fans—the New 
Breed—tis at least partly engendered by a 
hatred for the kind of coldblooded success 
typified by Mr. O'Malley and by the owners of 
the New York Yankees. 

In the past few years, baseball has staged 
such unedifying spectacles as the loud pub- 
lic wrangle carried on by Charles O. Fin- 
ley, the owner of the Athletics, in his at- 
tempt to secure more favorable stadium- 
rental terms from the municipal government 
of Kansas City. At various times since he 
purchased the club in 1960, Mr. Finley has 
threatened to move to Oakland, to Atlanta, 
or to almost any other city or hamlet that 
promised him a ballfield and the kind of 
profits he considers his due. Last winter, his 
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negotiations with Louisville reached the 
point where the American League had to 
threaten him with expulsion before he ac- 
cepted terms and signed a new lease for the 
Kansas City park. Mr. Finley, it should be 
added, is the man who clothes his players 
in horrendous green and gold uniforms and 
who had to be restrained by the baseball 
rules committee from enlivening the nation- 
al pastime with orange baseballs and green 
and gold bats. His notion that baseball owes 
him a free, or almost free, municipal ball 
park and the right to move wherever and 
whenever he chooses is neither eccentric 
nor atypical. Consider, for example, the fact 
that the Braves, who have been established 
in Milwaukee only since 1953, are now cast- 
ing hungry eyes on Atlanta. This team— 
pennant winners in 1957 and 1958, and formi- 
dable contenders from 1952 through 1960— 
enjoyed 4 consecutive years in which their 
_attendance topped 2 million, and in 1957 
they established a league gate record of 2,- 
215,404, so there can be no doubt about Mil- 
waukee's enthusiasm for the sport. But 
now that the team is old and attendance is 
down, the chance to move on to new audi- 
ences, in the pattern established by O'Malley, 
may prove to be more tempting than the 
hard work involved in staying put and re- 
building the club. There is a powerful ru- 
mor that Milwaukee will move to Atlanta 
next year or the year after; in that case, 
Kansas City may become Milwaukee, Cleve- 
land has just postponed, for the time being, 
a jump to Seattle, Oakland, or Dallas, but a 
move is clearly in the wind. If these shut- 
tlings ever do take place, big-league baseball 
will have established itself once and for all 
as a fly-by-night tent-show entertainment, 
and several million more fans will under- 
stand at last that baseball's executives view 
them as dimwitted loute who will automati- 
cally attach their attention and loyalty to the 
most recent second-rate team that happens 
to wear the home uniform. 

The most meaningful event of the 1964 
baseball season was neither the Cardinal 
breathless, last-day capture of the National 
League fiag nor the same team’s victory in 
the long gladiatorial bloodletting of the se- 
ries. It was, of course, the news on August 
13 that the Columbia Broadcasting Co. 
has bought control (80 percent) of the New 
York Yankees for the sum of $11,200,000. 
The shabby and by now typical manner of 
the maneuver was as dismaying as its signif- 
icance, Charles Finley, of Kansas City, and 
Arthur Allyn, president of the Chicago White 
Sox, were both informed of the deal in tele- 
phone calls from the American League presi- 
dent, Joe Cronin, who in one breath told 
them that league rules required them to vote 
on the transaction and in the next that their 
vote was meaningless, since he already had 
the three-quarters majority necessary for it 
to pass. This call came only 2 days after the 
annual major league executive meetings in 
Chicago, which the deal was never 


vened a league meeting in Boston to con- 
sider the possible antitrust violations im- 
plicit in the sale. The meeting turned into 
a whitewash, in which various proposals for 
reconsideration was ruled out of order or 
brushed aside and a tentative change of heart 
by the Baltimore owners (which could have 
kilied the sale) was ruthiessly muscled down. 
A few facts about the inner councils of base- 
ball may explain how this was possible. Dan 
Topping and Del Webb, the former owners 
and continuing managing executives of the 
Yankees, are as powerful in their league as 
Walter O'Malley is in his. Topping and 
O'Malley are both members of the majors’ 
executive council, along with the two league 
presidents and Commissioner Frick. Ameri- 
can League President Cronin is a brother-in- 
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law of Calvin R. Griffith, the president of the 
Minnesota Twins. The Cleveland Indians 
are anxious to move their franchise, and 
would need the approval of the Yankees and 
other clubs in order to make the shift. Lee 
MacPhail, the president of the Baltimore 
Orioles, is the brother of Bill MacPhail, di- 
rector of sports for CBS. Several American 
League executives own blocks of CBS stock; 
the owners of the Los Angeles Angels, who 
also needed league approval for their fran- 
chise move, operate CBS affiliates in Califor- 
nia, and John Fetzer, president of the Detroit 
Tigers, operates CBS-affiliated stations in the 
Middle West. 

It is always possible, of course, that the 
eight club owners who voted for the sale of 
the Yankees to CBS believed that the deal 
was simply a straightforward business trans- 
action, possibly good for baseball. If so, they 
understand neither the business of baseball 
nor the subtler structure of the sport. Tele- 
vision now exerts the most intense pressure 
on all aspects of baseball. Since the war, its 
total exposure of major league games has de- 
stroyed most of the minor leagues. The 
widely varying amounts of TV revenue en- 
joyed by the big-league clubs have made the 
rich teams richer and do much to explain 
why so many poorer clubs want to shift fran- 
chises. The potentialities of pay television, 
first attempted in California this year, are 
as yet unknown, but this new device may 
vastly increase the revenue of baseball, while 
causing further financial disruption in less 
populated baseball territories. Many hard- 
pressed ball clubs have put their hopes in a 
plan, tentatively scheduled for next year, for 
a weekly Monday-night baseball spectacular 
on coast-to-coast television, from which all 
teams would draw an equal share of the 
profits, now estimated at better than $6 mil- 
lion. The Yankees, of course, already derive 
considerable money from their own telecasts 
and broadcasts—$1,200,000 from local sta- 
tions, plus an additional $600,000 from CBS 
itself for their part in the nationwide “Game 
of the Week” telecasts. To drop CBS into 
the middle of this rich, untidy gumbo as the 
owner of baseball's No. 1 attraction is more 
than an engraved invitation for congres- 
sional antitrust investigations; it is a pure 
and terrifying death wish. 

For decades, baseball has been teetering 
above the sword edge of antitrust legislation 
because of its minor-league chains, its buy- 
ing and selling of athletes, and its rigidly 
controlled franchise rights. It has escaped 
so far by pleading that it is not engaged in 
interstate commerce, and by relying on the 
tolerance of legislators and high~-court jus- 
tices who love baseball and understand that 
if baseball were to operate in a free market, 
like all other businesses, the sport as we 
know it would be destroyed. It is sadly ap- 
parent to me that baseball has long since 
exhausted this indulgence and now deserves 
whatever it may get from Washington; Con- 
gressmen cannot now do more damage to 
the sport than its owners have done already. 


Laborsaving Device 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 
~HON. GEORGE HANSEN 
OF IDAHO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, January 19, 1965 
Mr. HANSEN of Idaho. Mr. Speaker, 
under leave to extend my remarks, I wish 


to refer to the cover page of the Idaho 
Farmer of January 21, 1965. 


The caption under a splendid picture 
of a new machine tells what ingenuity 
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can do in meeting the challenges of high 
costs and labor shortages facing farmers 
in producing and harvesting their crops- 

In the production of beans, which 15 
one of the most profitable crops grow? 
in southeastern Idaho and is of the finest 
variety, the tedious task of polesetting 
and trellising is a time-consuming, 
laborious job for bean growers. 

I congratulate Harvey H. Rasmussen 
of Preston, Idaho, who invented and con- 
structed this machine which removes 
much of the tedious hand labor in pole- 
setting jobs. In Franklin County where 
Mr. Rasmussen grows beans, he uses the 
new machine on his own crops and 
custom work with it for several beam 
growing neighbors, 

The machine is mounted on a tractor. 
and it sets two rows of poles proper 
spaced. At the same time, it strings the 
bottom cord, the horizontal wires, and 
the diagonal strings. Five men can now 
do the work which formerly required UP” 
ward of 9 or 10. 


Health Insurance for the Elderly 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. TIM LEE CARTER 


OF KENTUCKY 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, February 3, 1965 


Mr. CARTER. Mr. Speaker, Congress- 
man Durward G. Hatt, of Missouri, Te- 
cently gave an excellent analysis of the 
comprehensive medical care bill w 
many of us are sponsoring in the Hour 
of Representatives. He discussed the 
in his regular report from W: 
and I should like to insert his remarks 
at this point in the RECORD. 

His remarks follow: 

REMARKS OP CONGRESSMAN Durwarp G. HAL» 

The House Ways and Means Committee 
has begun executive hearings on the various 
proposals that have been introduced in 9e 
Congress dealing with medical care for per 
sons over 65 years of age. 2 

The bill advocated by the Johnson admin 
istration, known as the King-Anderson r 
HR. 1, would impose an additional d 
security tax on employers and employees i 
would provide a specified number of hospit®" 
days in each benefit period for certain Pe 
sons over age 65. The King-Anderson b d 
has no provision for doctor bills, drugs, an 
care outside the hospital. 

A recent Gallup poll revealed that 77 per- 
cent of the American people have a mistake 
concept of the benefits that would be off 
under this bill, which has inaccurately bee 
labeled “medicare.” Actually, it would 35 
more appropriate to label it “hospicare,” sin 
“medicare” implies total health coverage- 

It has always been my belief that legis! 
tion to met the problem, which admittedly 
exists, should follow three basic principles. 

1, It should be focused on those who n 
help. a 

2. It should be voluntary, rather tha 
compulsory in nature. 

3. It should be administered as close a 
possible to the people in the respectiv 
States. 

With those guidelines in mind, I've intro- 
duced legislation in the House of Repres 
sentatives, which I believe will provide 
much more satisfactory solution to the prob 
lem than the King-Anderson bill. 
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Basically, my bill would authorize Federal 
Tants to the States on a matching basis 
to help persons 65 years of age and older pay 
ĉosts of comprehensive health insurance. 
The private insurance industry, both the 
“Blues” and commercial carriers, would ad- 
Minister the program. 

For individuals with Incomes below the 

t set by each State, the Government, 
Federal and State funds out 
Of general revenue, would pay the entire cost 
Of the premiums. For individuals with in- 
Comes between the minimum and maximum, 
the Government would pay a part of the 
Set on a sliding scale according to income. 
viduals with income above the maximum 
Would pay the entire cost, but they would 
ve the benefits of an income tax deduc- 
tion for such payments, as well as statewide 
bargaining for noncancellable health care 
Policies, 

An important aspect of my bill is that it 
Would dispense with the so-called means 
test which the present Kerr-Mills bill now 
Tequires to be conducted by each county 
Welfare department. Instead, each individual 
Would simply certify his income to the re- 
®ponsible State agency at least once a year. 

The Hall bill would provide comprehensive 
Medical, and hospital benefits. 
Benefits would include, not only payment 
Of hospital and nursing home charges, but 

payment of medical, surgical, drug, and 

Other costs. Furthermore, there is no limit 

to the duration of coverage, thus providing 
Protection against catastrophic Illness. 

The King-Anderson bill, on the other hand, 

ts inpatient hospital care to 60 days per 

t period. It omits entirely surgical 

Care, physicians care in the home or office, 

and medicine outside the hospital, 

and most nursing home care and private 

Rursing duty. 

In essence, the choice between the bill 
Which I have introduced, and the King- 
Anderson bill, is a choice between a bill 
Which would pay all medical costs—hospital, 
Surgical, and drugs—for persons who need 
help, and a bill which would pay only one 
8spect of those costs—hospital care—and 
then only for a limited period of time, for all 
Persons, regardless of need. 

I'm happy to report that several members 
ot both parties are sponsoring legislation 
Similar to the bill I've submitted, and I'm 
Confident that this approach will receive de- 

ed attention in the hearings now under- 
Way in the Ways and Means Committee. 


Let’s Reserve Judgments Regarding Air 
Force Academy Honor Code Violations 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. BURT L. TALCOTT 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, January 21, 1965 


Mr. TALCOTT. Mr. Speaker, regret- 
tably the Air Force Academy has been 
Tacked by an episode of cheating. An 
investigation is being, and should be, 
Carried out with dispatch. The rights of 
each cadet must be, and are being, seru- 
Dulously protected, yet the incident must 
be thoroughly and professionally probed. 

There are literally dozens of reporters 
and photographers awaiting outside the 

emy grounds to expose and spec- 

the events in minute detail. 
Unbelievably there are many who seem 
to revel in demeaning the cadets, indi- 
Vidually and collectively, possibly out of 
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pure jealousy or a sense of personal or 
moral inferiority. 

The Air Force Academy cadet code is 
exceptionally high and honorable. “We 
will not lie, cheat or steal—nor tolerate 
among us those who do.” Reflect on 
this. Not only does it require the cadet 
to be moral, but it equally requires him to 
reject evil. Both requirements are ab- 
solutely necessary. A society or group 
which tolerates lying, cheating or steal- 
ing is doomed. Think how much better 
our society would be if only more groups, 
organizations and nations would adopt 
and adhere to such a code. 

Would there be the Bobby Baker scan- 
dal if another segment of our society 
had lived by the honor code of our Air 
cadets? How can standards be en- 
hanced—even maintained—by tolerating 
breaches of our laws or code of ethics? 

This incident may be a personal and 
family tragedy for a few young men who 
failed to measure up. They should not 
despair. They have lives to live and 
marks to make. This lesson may serve 
them well. - 

The cadets who remain, the over- 
whelming majority, have learned much 
by sharing the embarrassment. But they 
can be proud of an institution and serv- 
ice which has been strenghtened by their 
splendid adherence to an exemplary code 
of personal conduct. 

Those who decry and demean the Air 
Academy Honor Code would better serve 
the Academy, youth and our country, by 
trying, instead, to live by it. They would 
have more empathy for those who failed, 
and more appreciation of those who have 
measured up. 

The Military Academy and Air Force 
Academy have similar codes of conduct. 
Cadets of other academies, and students 
of many other quality universities, are 
not obliged to “not tolerate” moral, 
ethical and legal violations. The obliga- 
tion to “not tolerate” honor code viola- 
tions does not require “tattling,” “squeal- 
ing.“ or “ratting.” Parenthetically. 
those who customarily use these latter 
terms, too often have no, or a low, moral 
code themselves. It actually would be 
sufficient and proper compliance for a 
cadet who had been proffered illicit ex- 
amination answers to say directly to the 
profferor, “This is a violation of our code 
of honor, I suggest that you report it.“ 
Many an honorable cadet has reported 
his own violation—thereby not placing 
any unfair onus upon his fellow cadets to 
tolerate his violation. 

Some may not appreciate such a de- 
manding code, but let us not deny its 
essential benefits to those to whom it can 
mean life or death. Let not false rumors 
or unfounded gossip build up any pres- 
sure to change or mollify this superb 
code of personal conduct. 

A code which is self-enforcing is quite 
superior to a code which requires an 
extramural Gestapo or policing unit. 
Neither society, nor any part of society, 
should be required to rely upon an extra- 
mural investigating and enforcing 
agency. The military services should 
not be peculiar, but certainly they can- 
not tolerate the underworld philosophy 
that “any conduct is permissible unless 
you get caught by an outsider.” The 
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citizen who has the courage and the 
dedication to make a citizen’s arrest is a 
better citizen than one who stands by 
unconcerned as crimes are committed, 
saying “crime is none of my business— 
only the police should enforce our laws.” 

If an honor code relieves the violator 
from being discovered or reported by a 
fellow citizen or fellow cadet, there are 
many in every society who would take 
every advantage of such immunity. If 
an honor code relieves the innocent 
victim or witness from any obligation to 
report the violator, there would likewise 
be some in every society who would then 
operate criminally with impunity. 

-I am confident that the investigation 
will disclose that the cadets who have 
resigned did so after an overt honor code 
infraction. Even if this is not true in 
every single instance, our immediate 
sympathy should not be permitted to 
discredit or discard an honorable code of 
conduct. 

We should commend the Academy for 
employing a high code and be gratified 
by the great majority of cadets who are 
willing to live by it—to their everlasting 
credit and to the everlasting benefit of 
our still-moral-Nation and military 
services. 

We should be careful to not discredit 
or discard something just because it is 
good or difficult. 

Every thorough study of undergrad- 
uate honor codes will disclose that there 
is considerably less cheating at our Mili- 
tary and Air Force Academies than at 
other academies and universities. 

Effective control of student cheating 
can best be achieved through a demand- 
ing honor code enforced by the students. 
Almost all will comply. The others 
should seek another university or place 
in society with a code of conduct more 
to their standards. A high code of hon- 
or, strictly and fairly enforced by peers, 
contributes as much as anything else to 
the central and overriding purpose for 
maintaining and attending a service 
academy. 

Rather than modify or weaken the 
U.S. Air Force Academy Honor Code, it 
might be better to institute and enforce 
a similar code at other academies and 
universities. 

Should we not devote our thoughts to 
preserving and perfecting the honor code 
and our efforts to striving to measure 
up to it? 


Democracy 
_ 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ROMAN C. PUCINSKI 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, January 25, 1965 


Mr. PUCINSKI. Mr. Speaker, I should 
like to call the attention of my colleagues 
today to an excellent project in democ- 
racy which was organized last fall by the 
students at Carl Schurz High School, 
which lies in the very heart of my con- 
gressional district. 

I take this opportunity to call attention 
to this project because it again demon- 
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strates how often our society fails to see 
the good things that our young people do 
today and instead lament only their 
shortcomings. 

Carl Schurz High School is the largest 
high school in my district, and it is in- 
deed inspiring to know that these young 
people who are the future citizens of 
America organized a project which made 
the entire student body aware of the 
basic issues involved in the 1964 cam- 


This was done in a manner that was 
completely nonpartisan, and in no way 
violated the complete impartiality of 
both the faculty and the student body of 
this school, but it did give more than 
2,000 youngsters an opportunity to see 
democracy in action, and I am sure that 
this project will make each of these young 
people better citizens upon graduation. 

I believe the faculty at Carl Schurz 
High School and the student body de- 
serves the highest commendation for this 
unique project. I am particularly grate- 
ful to Mr. Keith Santilli, Mr. Nike Bliss, 
Miss Donna Lauer, and Miss Marge Moel- 
ler for preparing the following memoran- 
dum which spells out this inspiring work 
of our young people. 

The memorandum follows: 

MEMORANDUM: A STUDY or THE 1964 

PRESIDENTIAL ELECTION 


We believe the future of the United States 
to be dependent upon the interest and 
knowledge evident in the American citizen, 
therefore, the U.S. history classes of Carl 
Schurz High School made a comprehensive 
study of the 1964 presidential election. 

Background material inclusive in this 
study was information concerning the vot- 
ing requirements for Chicago and Mlinois, 
information regarding the operation of a 
voting machine, a history of the electoral 
process, and general histories of both major 
political parties. 

In detail, students researched information 
concerning the presidential and vice-presi- 
dential candidates in addition to the plat- 
form presented by each party and the is- 
sues under debate in this campaign. The 
biographies, accomplishments, and opinions 
of the candidates were examined carefully. 
Many possible sources of information were 
magazines, books, 


dates as well as to national headquarters 
of both parties. Further facts were gleaned 
through letters to the Senators and Con- 
gressmen representing Illinois and, locally, 
interviews with city aldermen, precinct cap- 
tains, and ward committeemen. The polit- 
ical material and election information col- 
lected from these sources were made avail- 
able to the entire student body. 

Each student who participated in this 
study compiled his findings into a single 
booklet ranging from 25 to 75 pages in 
length and presented from a nonpartisan 

int. 

Highlighting the study was a mock election 
held in class the day before the actual elec- 
tion. The results we obtained paralleled the 
opinion of the American voters. 

On election day, Schurz students went 
out and urged registered citizens to vote, 
reminding them of the rules and regula- 
tions of the polling places. 
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Tobacco: Billions in Taxes—The Integrity 
of a Program 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. HAROLD D. COOLEY 


OF NORTH CAROLINA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, February 3, 1965 


Mr. COOLEY. Mr. Speaker, we hear 
a great deal about the costs of farm 
programs, but very few people realize 
that since our mammoth effort to estab- 
lish a parity position for our farm fami- 
lies began back in 1933, the Federal Gov- 
ernment actually has collected in taxes 
from just one crop—tobacco—more than 
twice the dollars spent on all farm price- 
support programs, for all crops, through 
the price stabilization agency, the Com- 
modity Credit Corporation. 

Federal and State excise collections on 
tobacco in these last 32 years have 
amounted to $52 billion—$39.5 billion by 
the Federal Government and $12.5 bil- 
lion by State governments. 

The Federal levies on tobacco and 
tobacco products have produced more 
revenue than the combined costs of farm 
price-support programs, amounting to 
$15 billion, and the food-for-peace pro- 
gram, costing $12.5 billion. 

The Federal and State excise collec- 
tions amount to more than $3 billion a 
year. In contrast, the tobacco program, 
which maintains decent prices for the 
people who produce tobacco, has cost only 
about $39 million during the entire life 
of the program. 

Incidentally, the tobacco farmer re- 
ceives only about 3 cents for the tobacco 
in a package of cigarettes which sells at 
retail for an average of 28 to 30 cents. 

Mr. Speaker, no doubt the Members of 
this body generally are aware that we 
now have some very serious problems in 
the operation of the tobacco program. 
These problems have developed through 
vastly increased per acre yields of 
tobacco, through our failure to develop 
large new export outlets, and because of 
the report of the Surgeon General of the 
Public Health Service, on smoking and 
health. 

My purpose today is to impress upon 
my colleagues the importance of protect- 
ing the integrity of the tobacco program 
and of improving this program. To this 
end, I have written to the President sug- 
gesting that of the many billions of dol- 
lars collected through tobacco excises, 
the Federal Government plowback 1 
cent of the 8-cent-a-pack levy upon 
cigarettes, in programs to continue 
America's supremacy of foreign tobacco 
markets, to maintain the stability and 
prosperity of tobacco producers and the 
industry generally, and to undertake re- 
search in the field of smoking and 
health. / 

Mr. Speaker, I believe the facts set 
forth in this letter to the President, and 
the suggestions embraced therein, are of 
interest to Members of this body; there- 
fore, I am inserting this letter in the 
RECORD. 

The text follows: 
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January 6, 1965. 
The PRESDENT, 
The White House, 
Washington, D.C. 

Dran Mr. PresmenT: I commend your re 
ommendation, presented in the state of the 
Union message, that family purchasing pow” 
er be strengthened by a substantial cut 0 
Federal excise taxes. Such an adjustme? 
should contribute in a very sound and solid 
way to a growing economy and a strong ns 
tion. 

You did not set forth, in your message 
what precise excises you want reduced; DU 
the press on December 27, 1964, re 
that you would ask the Congress to repeal 
or cut all these levies except those upon 
tobacco products, alcoholic beverages an 
highway use. - 

The tobacco tax is one of the oldest levies 
in our revenue system. Perhaps no tax 
felt by a greater number of our citizens 
from the tobacco producer, through workers 
in manufacturing plants, on to the user of to- 
bacco products. Therefore, I respec 
submit a suggestion with respect to this t#* 
embraced in the context of these facts: 

1. Since 1933, when the tobacco 
and other farm p first were inaugu- 
rated, Federal and State Governments hate 
collected $52,019 million in excise taxes upon 
tobacco and tobacco products—the Federal 
Government $39,431 million and State gov - 
ernments $12,588 million. 

2. The $39 billion from Federal tobacco 
collections alone during this 32-year period 
are substantially more than twice the grand 
total of $15,026 million expended by the GOY- 
ernment through the Commodity Credit Oo 
poration on ali farm price support > 
for all crops since these were in 
augurated. The Federal tobacco levies havs 
yielded more money than the combined co 
of all these farm price support p 
and the food-for-peace program 2 
which this country has invested $12,486 mil 
lion to lessen hunger among friendly peo“ 
ples around the world. 

3. While $52 billion has been collected 
in tobacco excises by Federal and State GOY 
ernments, the cost of the tobacce 
which has protected the income of tobacco 
farmers since 1933, has been only $38 million. 

4. Meanwhile, during these 32 years, aur 
tobacco and tobacco product with 
out any export subsidy—have amounted to 
$10 billion, contributing substantially to our 
Nation’s balance of payments with other 
countries. In this connection it might — 
well to mention that during the first 1 
years of our history as a nation, it was the 
export of tobacco and cotton that 
tained America’s financial integrity before 
the world. 

5. Tobacco is an $8 billion industry in thé 
United States. Hundreds of ds , 
farm families in 21 States are engaged in tg 
growing of tobacco. There are some 900 
plants, employing approximately 100. z 
workers in 30 States, engaged in the manu 
facture of tobacco products. Approximately 
1,500,000 businesses with many huni c00 
thousands of workers are in the toba 
trade. S 

6. The $3 billion-plus now collected oe 
nually by Federal and State Governmen ex 
from tobacco levies amounts to more 2 
twice the income farmers actually rece! 55 
each year for all the tobacco they tne 
The total of these excises is 10 times er 
profits, after taxes, of all cigarette and ot 
tobacco manufacturers. al 

7. During the Korean conflict, the 24350 
excise on cigarettes was increased from $3 8 
to $4 per 1,000 cigarettes—or from 7 to 
cents per pack. Under the revenue law — 
proved October 20, 1951, the cigarette 1 
was to have reverted to $3.50 at the re 
tion of the Korean hostilities; but the 
version to the prewar rate has been Pos 
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Poned year after year. Under the law, un- 
less there Is further legislation, the cigarette 
excise will drop back to $3.50 per 1,000 on 
July 1, 1965. 

8. In recent years, great increases have 
attained in the per-acre yield of to- 
on our farms so that, despite severe re- 

Strictions upon acreage devoted to this crop, 
Surpluses have accumulated and now en- 
danger the operations of the tobacco price 
Stabilization program. This program has 
been the most successful of all farm pro- 
Brams in protecting and improving, at the 
cost, the incomes and standard of liv- 
of those farm families engaged in the 
Production of a crop. Coincident with the 
ing per-acre yields of tobacco in the 
United States, other areas of the world have 
Geveloped and expanded tobacco culture, and 
Row are competing in world markets which 
have been dominated by our tobacco since 
Colonial times. The quality of our tobacco 
ts superior to any produced anywhere else 
in the world, and is preferred in world mar- 
but price competition has become in- 
. The severity of this competition can 
be measured by the fact that in 1963 the 
Average export price of Flue-cured (cigarette 
type) tobacco was: United States 82.1 cents, 
Canada 71.7 cents, Rhodesia-Nyasaland 633 
Cents, and India 36.1 cents. The world price 
Competition has been much more severe in 
but average export prices for this year 
are not yet available. Our tobacco has been 
&ble to hold markets where superior quality 
is required, but the price cutting by other 
areas now is being severely felt. 

9. The soundness of our tobacco economy, 
its ability to yield revenues to our Federal 
and State governments, its contribution to 
the Nation's balance of payments, the con- 
tinuation of the tobacco program that has 
Meant so much to the many thousands of 
farm families producing tobacco, all rest in 
& substantial way upon the holding and ex- 
Pansion of our foreign markets for tobacco. 

export of tobacco Is a proper concern of 
dur Government in the interest of our Nation. 

10. New problems for tobacco developed 
®arly this year in the report of the Advisory 

ttee to the Surgeon General on 
and Health.“ 
Now, therefore, in the light of the fore- 
Roing, I respectfully petition your serious and 
Careful consideration of a recommendation 
Which I have arrived at after the most 
Searching deliberation. 

Tf it is your judgment that the excise on 

ttes not be reduced -from $4 to 63.50 
Per 1,000, as now is scheduled to occur on 
July 1, 1965, then let us by appropriate legis- 
lation assign an amount of money equal to 
the proceeds from the 50 cents difference 
between the 83.50 and §4 levy for these 
Specific purposes: 

a. To enable and promote the export and 
* of American tobacco around the 

rid; 

b. To bear all costs of the tobacco price 
Stabilization program; 

©. To finance research and inquiry into 
making and health. 

This proposal in effect would assign I cent 
Of the 8 cents a pack levy on cigarettes—or 
about 8250 million annually—to the above 
Specified purposes. 

Mr. President, since Federal and State gov- 
ernments are collecting annually on tobacco 
Products three times as much money as our 

actually receive each year for their 
total tobacco crop, this proposition of plow- 
ing back a portion of the Federal excise col- 
lections makes sense to me. 

It will make the tobacco price stabilization 
Program self-sustaining, as the sugar pro- 
Frum now is self-sustaining through a special 
sugar levy. 

It will make certain that American tobacco 
Will remain supreme in the tobacco markets 
dr the world, thereby guaranteeing the con- 
tinued effectiveness of our tobacco price sta- 
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bilization program and decent incomes for 
those many thousands of Americans who 
produce tobacco. 

It will assure proper and effective concern 
for the health of all Americans who use 
tobacco. 

Moreover, it is my conviction that in going 
this route our Federal and State governments 
in the long run will derive even greater reve- 
nues from tobacco, and tobacco’s contribu- 
tion to America's critical balance of payments 
with other nations will be greatly enlarged. 

With high esteem and warm personal re- 
gards, I am, 

Sincerely yours, 
HaroLD D. COOLEY, 
Chairman. 


A Foundation for the Humanities 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. WILLIAM S. MOORHEAD 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, January 11, 1965 


Mr. MOORHEAD, Mr. Speaker, the 
distinguished president of Brown Uni- 
versity, Dr. Barnaby Keeney, has so well 
stated the case for use of Federal funds 
to advance the humanities and the arts 
that I should like to bring his words to 
the attention of Congress. Dr. Keeney 
was chairman of the Commission on 
the Humanities, whose report stimulated 
Iny own interest in establishment of a 
National Humanities Foundation—H.R. 
334. I include here excerpts, as printed 
in the Christian Science Monitor, from 
an address delivered by Dr. Keeney to 
the Triennial Council of the United 
Chapters of Phi Beta Kappa: 

A FOUNDATION FOR THE HUMANITIES 
(By Barnaby C. Keeney) 


Should Federal funds be used for the hu- 


manities and arts? This is, of course, the 
question that must be answered first. The 
arguments that Federal funds should not 
be so used are based on grounds that run 


from principle through economics to tactics 
and expediency, The basic fear is that the 


Soviet Union does not inspire the same ad- 
miration as Soviet achievements in physics 
and in space. On the other hand, however, 
art eubsidized by the French Government 
has, in our times, occupied a more important 
place than science subsidized from the same 
source, One may suspect that the nature 
and purpose of the government doing the 
subsidizing will have something to do with 
the degree and effect of control. 

I myself feel that if the Federal Govern- 
ment in this country ever takes control of 
the humanities, the arts, and the social 
studies—or the sciences themselves—it will 
not be primarily because the Government has 
spent money on them; it will be because the 
people of the United States tell their Repre- 
sentatives that they wish such control to be 
exercised. If the people make such a de- 
cision, there will be control whether funds 
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are expended or not. I do not believe that 
they will wish to reach such a decision. 

It is sometimes asserted that funds should 
not be expended on the humanities because 
we have problems of higher priority and but 
limited funds. The amount that could 
prudently be expended in a decade would not 
exceed the amount necessary to get a man 
on the moon a year earlier than we otherwise 
might. Later on I shall advance the argu- 
ment that the health of our culture is more 
important to us both at home and abroad 
than a moonless year. 

The Los Angeles Times approves the hu- 
manities, but questions the need of addi- 
tional expenditure for them on the grounds 
that an appropriate number of students 
study them. I believe this conclusion is 
based upon statistics published by the U.S. 
Office of Education on earned degrees con- 
ferred in 1961-62. In that year some 72,000 
bachelor degrees were conferred in the arts 
and humanities, including arts education, 
whereas 180.000 odd were conferred in the 
social sciences, mathematics, engineering, 
the physical sciences, and the biological and 
health sciences. This would seem to be an 
appropriate distribution. However, it is a 
splendid illustration of the danger in reading 
only the first column of the satistics. Over 
in the third column one finds that only some 
1,500 doctorates were conferred in the hu- 
manities, while about 8,000 were conferred 
in the other fields, a most Inappropriate dis- 
tribution of an inadequate total. One must 
conclude from these data that the under- 
graduates studying the humanities a decade 
from now will be less well taught than stu- 
dents in the other fields, and that their 
numbers will exceed their training. 

An argument of expediency is that Federal 
expenditures in the humanities will discour- 
age private and perticularly foundation giv- 
ing. The record. however, shows that private 
foundations have expended more money and 
a greater percentage of their funds on the 
sciences and engineering since the establish- 
ment of the National Science Foundation 
than before. Anyone who has raised money 
knows that money goes where money is, and 
he is likely to suspect that abundance of 
funds, from whatever source, will increase 
rather than decrease the flow of additional 
funds. 

One of the tactical arguments is based 
upon the fear that a new foundation will 
make blunders in its initial gifts, will be- 
come the target of congressional criticism 
and the laughingstock of the public, will 
quickly disappear and set back rather than 
advance the cause of the humanities and 
arts, I see no reason to believe that the sort 
of board and director proposed for the foun- 
dation would make any more stupid mistakes 
than any other board and I suspect that 
they would be able to defend themselves and 
their decisions. 


Finally, some mature humanists have ar- 
gued that funds are not necessary at all, that 
they themselves starved in their youth and 
it was good for them, and that their intel- 
lectual offspring should starve as well. Pov- 
erty is a virtue greatly exaggerated by those 
who no longer practice it. 

The arguments for the use of Federal funds 
to support the humanities range likewise 
from principle to expendiency, and even to 
nonsense. I shall start with the last. Some 
humanists are apt to say in private and in 
public: “I am a humanist. I like doing my 
research. Iam as important as the scientist. 
Do not ask me what my research is good for, 
because that would destroy its purity. Just 
give me some money.” The more often this 
argument is asserted, the less likely is the 
establishment of a National Humanities 
Foundation, because our Congress has no 
right to spend Federal funds for anything 
that does not give some assurance of ad- 
vancing the national interest. 
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Then it is argued that the development of 
technology and automation and a greatly in- 
creased national product will reduce the 
labor force, and the working day of those who 
remain in it, to the point where the use of 
leisure will become an increasingly serious 
problem. ‘Therefore we must educate our- 
selves and our children to use leisure prop- 
erly and profitably, particularly through the 
improvement of our minds, and we must 
provide greater opportunities for humane 
study and artistic appreciation. This is an 
important argument, but is perhaps a sec- 
ond-rate one. 

The real problem is not the utilization of 
leisure, important as it may be, but rather 
the development of an ethic and an outlook 
appropriate to new circumstances. We have 
now an ethic in which work is equated with 
virtue. Before long we shall have to develop 
one where not to work very long for a living 
and to be content is as virtuous as labor 
itself. 

This will require hard work by some well- 
trained philosophers who have competence 
outside the area of symbolic logic. We are 
going to need those philosophers very badly. 
As important is the use of the freed time. 
We can employ it trivially or constructively. 

Despite the interesting work of intellectual 
primitives, most enduring literature and art 
are the product of people who possessed a 
body of humane knowledge about which to 
think, write, or paint, and most social ad- 
vance has been accomplished by persons who 
know the society and its background. 

Then it ts argued that history will judge 
us by our culture rather than by our material 
accompilshments. Therefore we must polish 
up our image for the greater edification of 
future generations and also for the admira- 
tion of the underdeveloped nations that are 
alleged to have great respect for culture and 
none at all for bathtubs. It is probably a 
sound rule to believe that one’s image will 
take care of itself if one does what he should, 
provided always that he has a good public 
relations man. This argument, therefore, 
is at best peripheral. Let us instead con- 
centrate on what we should do. 

The humanities and arts are of central im- 
portance to our society and to ourselves as 
individuals. They at once express and shape 
our thoughts. They give us the beautiful 
to see and teach us what to look for. The de- 
velopment of thought undoubtedly reflects 
institutions and circumstances, but these are 
shaped by ideas. The two are, in fact, insep- 
arable. Qur relations to one another as in- 
dividuals and to our society are formed and 
determined by What we know and think. Our 
use of knowledge is inseparable from our 
ability to express it in words or in shapes. 

Only through the best ideas and the best 
teaching can we cope with the problems that 
surround us and the opportunities that lie 
beyond these problems. Our fulfillment as 
a nation depends upon the development of 
our minds, and our relations to one another 
and to our society depend upon our under- 
standing of one another and of our society. 
The humanities and the arts, therefore, are 
at the center of our lives and are of prime 
im: to the Nation and to ourselves. 
Very simply stated, it is in the national in- 
terest that the humanities and arts develop 
exceedingly well. 


Congressional Foreign Policy 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CLEMENT J. ZABLOCKI 


OF WISCONSIN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, February 3, 1965 


Mr. ZABLOCKI. Mr. Speaker, the 
February 6, 1965, issue of the New 
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Republic contained an interesting and 
thought provoking editorial which com- 
mented upon efforts to make foreign 
policy on the floor of the House and 
Senate. — 

No one who is devoted to orderly pro- 
cedures and constitutional action can 
applaud the trend in recent years to 
legislate in such a way that the hands 
of the President are tied. After all, he 
is responsible under our Constitution for 
formulating foreign policy. 

The editorial suggests that bills which 
have foreign affairs implications should 
be considered by a foreign policy com- 
mittee such as the House Foreign Affairs 
Committee or the Senate Foreign Rela- 
tions Committee. 

The idea deserves serious considera- 
tion and I earnestly commend the edi- 
torial to the attention of my colleagues: 

CONGRESSIONAL FOREIGN POLICY 


Good constitutional theory claims that Con- 
gress can play a constructive role in the 
formulation of foreign policy. Experience 
shows that it almost never does. Last week, 
an odd coalition of House Republicans, 
Democratic isolationists, and Representatives 
with large Jewish constituencies voted a par- 
tial prohibition of surplus food shipments to 
Egypt. House Democratic leaders argued in 
vain that the issue was not President Nas- 
sers recent discourtesies to the United 
States, but the freedom the Executive must 
have in conducting foreign affairs. At the 
very least, they said, Congress should address 
itself to such matters after hearings by re- 
sponsible committees, consultation with for- 
eign policy experts, and debates on the cur- 
rent diplomatic context. The House action 
observed none of these precautions. The 
prohibition passed in the form of a floor 
amendment to a supplemental appropriation 
for the Commodity Credit Corporation. A 
more unsatisfactory way of directing Amer- 
ican diplomacy is really difficult to Imagine. 

The trouble with congressional fiddling 
with foreign affairs is not merely the lack of 
knowledge that most en bring to 
the subject. Except for a few Senators and 
fewer Representatives who habitually follow 
external affairs closely, Congressmen are 
more naturally concerned with the problems 
and politics of the hometown or State. It is 
only when a detail of diplomacy, quite di- 
vorced from the sweep of policy, appears to 
contain some political advantage to exploit, 
that Congress bursts into action. The frus- 
trations of America abroad in the last few 
months—Sukarno, the Philippines, the Con- 
go, the library burnings—are all politically 
exploitable, and they were given expression 
in the nose-thumbing at Egypt. 

The great tide of congressional assump- 
tion of power, however meddlesone, in for- 
eign affairs rose after World War II in re- 
action to the Executive agreements which 
structured the cold war status quo. The 
catcalls over Yalta became so shrill, and 
partisan interest in international politics ran 
so high, that Presidents took to asking Con- 
gress for resolutions of support in order to 
forestall opposition. Executive action in 
Formosa, Suez, Cuba, and Vietnam was rein- 
forced by theoretically useless but politically 
helpful declarations from Congress. But 
the price the Presidency paid for asking Con- 
gress to countersign its blank checks was 
more rather than less interference. The 
Bricker amendment to limit treatmaking 
power bounced around for years before it 
could finally be disposed of; the Connally 
amendment effectively removing the United 
States from World Court jurisdiction—and 
the Battle Act—restricting the Government's 
efforts to promote trade with Communist 
countries—are enshrined in law. 


In the last days of the 88th Congress, 
Democratic and Republican leaders watched 
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helplessly as a band of jingoistic Congress- 
men sneaked through an amendment to the 
food-for-peace bill which in effect prohibited 
shipments to Poland and via, Sena- 
tor FuLsrICcHT called the provision agi" 
versive of U.S. policy;” Senator AIKEN said 
passage “could be a setback for democracy: 
Not the least shocking aspect of the agair 
was that the Senate group which finally desl 
with the amendment was the Committee on 
Agriculture and Forestry, which is expected 
to have and has, not the slightest knowledge 
of foreign affairs. 

Whatever its original objectives, the food- 
for-peace program is no longer simply & good 
way to reduce stockpiles of wheat and corn. 
but an instrument of foreign policy. Sena- 
tor FuLpricur has said that “either Public 
Law 480 (food for peace) deals primarily 
with U.S. agriculture, in which case it 
not to deal with U.S. foreign policy; or it does 
deal primarily with U.S. foreign policy, in 
which case it comes under the jurisdiction 
of the Foreign Relations Committee.” Un- 
der the present rules, that remains the 
choice. Congress might well consider a new 
arrangement, however, under which bills 
which have foreign policy implications 
at some time before a foreign policy 00m- 
mittee competent to consider them. Such 4 
procedure might not satisfy the med 
itch, but it could dull its most 4 
expression. 


Soviet Distortions 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. LEONARD FARBSTEIN 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, January 26, 1965 


Mr. FARBSTEIN, Mr. Speaker, the 
latest issue of Prevent World War III. 
No. 65, winter, 1964-65, published by the 
Society for the Prevention of World War 
III. Inc., 24 West 57th Street, New York, 
N.Y., contains a timely article on Israel- 
Arab relations. This article exposes the 
efforts of Soviet propagandists to distort 
the factual background concerning the 
causes for the present tensions in the 
Middle East. Soviet propaganda €n- 
deavors to gloss over the fact that it was 
the Arabs who invaded Israel in 1948, 
It was also the Arab leadership tha 
deliberately encouraged Arabs to leave 
their homes in Israel thereby creating 
the so-called refugee problem. 
problem has now become a political foot- 
ball to further the ulterior aims of cer- 
tain Arab leaders, The fact that the 
Soviets have gone out of their way © 
encourage Arab intransigence, is Cer- 
tainly not in keeping with Soviet profes- 
sions that all problems between states 
should be solved by negotiations. 
article follows: 

Sovier DISTORTIONS 

In previous issues of Prevent World War 
III (Nos. 61 and 64), we dealt with the de- 
liberate distortions of fact committted bY 
the Soviet publication International fair 
in “explaining” to its readers the backgrou”! 
and implications of the Jordan River irri- 
gation project undertaken by the State 
Israel. In so doing, we were primarily moti- 
vated by the desire to expose those mis- 
chievous maneuvers which contribute to 
heating up the already charged atmosphere 
in the Middle East. 

Peace in the Middle East is a sine qua non 
for world peace, and those who willfully p14 
on the fears and ignorance of the peoples in 
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that area cannot escape their responsibility 
tor the consequences that may arise from 
these machinations. It seems, however, that 
this authoritative Soviet publication prefers 
to continue its campaign of poisoning rela- 
tions among the Middle Eastern states and 
to befucidie its readers though it professes to 
be a scholarly and factual e. 

The September 1964 issue of International 
Affairs is a case in point. In one of Its fea- 
tures, ironically titled “Facts and Figures,” 

ternational Affairs endeavors to reply with 
Complete objectivity, if you please, to a ques- 
tion posed by one of its readers about the 
“problem of Palestine refugees in Arab coun- 
tries Here is an extremely delicate and 
Complex issue which must be the concern 
of all humanitarians, but the “explanation” 
Of International Affairs is nothing less than 
& cynical manipulatton of the “facts and 
figures.” It is a callous effort to play on the 
emotions and fruitiess hopes of these refu- 
Bees rather than a sincere attempt to clarify 
the problem and to point a way toward its 
Positive solution. 

According to International Affairs, the 
Tefugee problem arose in 1948 “when the 
British and American imperialists provoked 
the Arab-Jewish war in Palestine.” This 
Strange formulation is made even stranger 
When in the next paragraph one reads that 
&fter the formation of the State of Israel 
“war broke out” between the Arab countries 
and Israel. Of course, “war broke out,” but 
International Affairs carefully avoids telling 

readers the “whys” and the “wherefores” 
Concerning the outbreak of that war. Ac- 
tually, as historical records will testify 
(which even the Soviets cannot erase), there 
Would have been no war if the Arab coun- 
tries had not launched a military invasion 
Of the new State. 

On the very day that the United Nations 

General Assembly, with the Soviet Union's 

support, endorsed the establishment of 
the State of Israel, the Arab Higher Com- 
Mittee which coordinated Arab policy, pub- 
Ucly declared that the U.N. resolution was 
“null and void." The committee warned 
that tt would “not permit its implementa- 
tion. * * This brazen lawless defiance of 
the United Nations signaled the Arab mili- 

attack which turned out to be one of 
the darkest days in the lives of the Palestine 


A leading authority on Arab culture in 
history, the noted Italian Professor Francesco 
Gabrieli, wrote in his recent book “The Arab 

vival": “While on May 14 the Jewish Na- 
tional Council (Vaad Leumi) proclaimed the 
State of Israel at Tel-Aviv, the Arab States or 
the League (Syria, the Lebanon, Transjordan, 

. and Egypt) invaded the territory of 
Palestine in accordance with the threats that 
they had made and the pledge that they had 
taken.“ That the Arabs deliberately 
launched a military aggression which com- 
pelled their intended victim to fight back, is 
Confirmed by none other than President 
Gamal] Abdul Nasser of Egypt. Writing in his 
“Egypt's Liberation,” Nasser admits 
that the Arab attack “was a duty ° * (p. 
80). In this connection, Nasser recounts 
that the day after the United Nations ap- 
Proved the resolution mentioned above, large 
numbers of Egyptian officers decided to offer 
their services to block its implementation. 
Nasser himself, personally, approached the 
©x-Mufti of Jerusalem (Hitler’s chief hench- 
man in the Middie East) and assured this 
notorious pogromist that Egyptian forces 
Were ready and willing to join the attack. 
ey are at your command any time you 
Wish,“ Nasser informed the ex-Mufti (p. 91). 
Following this disclosure, Nasser reveals how 
the Arabs secretly prepared for the attack: 
“The Arabs entered Palestine in a single wave 
or enthusiasm. They did so on the basis of 
common knowledge and a common estimate 
thared by all as to the outer borders of their 
Security” (pp. 94-95). 
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There is a saying thet a half-truth is worse 
than a lie. This is the tactic employed by 
the Soviet publication when it tells its read- 
ers that “war broke out.” But this is not 
all. to International Affairs “more 
than 1 million Palestine Arabs were driven 
into neighboring countries” during the 
course of this war. The flight of these Arabs 
is subsequently described as “the mass ex- 
pulsion of the Arab population 

What are the facts? In the first place, the 
figure of 1 million refugees is pure inven- 
tion. It is not supported by any authorita- 
‘tive study including the reports of the 
United Nations Relief and Works Agency 
(UNRWA) which is responsible for the caring 
of these refugees today. Indeed, as early as 
October 1950, UNRWA admitted in its 
interim report that it was impossible to ob- 
tain the exact number of genuine refugees 
because of the violent opposition “on the 
part of the undeserving recipient and his 
friends and supporters.” The most exhaus- 
tive study of the actual refugees numbers 
was undertaken by the noted United King- 
dom statistician, Dr. Walter Pinner. Dr. 
Pinner examined with particular care the 
census of the British Mandatory Govern- 
ment. His meticulous investigations re- 
sulted in the conclusion that no more than 
539,000. Arabs left Israel territory and did 
not return. 

Not only has International Affairs con- 
cocted the figure of 1 million refugees, it 
has also invented the fact of their expulsion. 
The Arabs who left Israel were never ex- 
pelled. On the contrary, they were, in effect, 
driven out by their so-called leaders. Let 
Arab sources testify: On April 3, 1948, the 
Near East Arabic Radio said: “It must not be 
forgotten that the Arab Higher Committee 
encouraged the refugees to flee from their 
homes in Jaffa, Haifa, and Jerusalem and 
that certain leaders have tried to make po- 
litical capital out of their miserable situa- 
tion. The Arab States must not allow the 
future of the refugees to be sacrificed to 
make political capital out of their fate.” 

Emile Ghori, the Secretary of the Arab 
Higher Committee and one of its represent- 
Gtives before the United Nations, admitted 
to the Beirut Telegraph on September 6, 
1948: “The fact that there are these refugees 
is the direct consequence of the Arab States 
in opposing partition and the Jewish state. 
The Arab States agreed upon this policy 
unanimously and they must share in the 
solution of the problem.” 

On September 27, 1948, the Near East 
Arabic Radio attacked the Arab Higher Com- 
mittee's record in these words: “It is be- 
smirched by the flight of its leaders and their 
encouragement of the Arabs to leave their 
homes even though no previous arrangement 
had been made for their housing and re- 
settlement.” 

The American-Lebanese All-Hoda 
summed up the strategy of the Arab leader- 
ship when it wrote on June 8, 1951: “Broth- 
erly advice was given to the Arabs of Pales- 
tine, urging them to leave their land, homes 
and property and to stay temporarily in 
neighboring, brotherly states, lest the guns 
of the invading Arab armies mow them down. 
The Palestine Arabs had no choice but to 
obey the ‘advice’ of the League and to be- 
lieve when Azzam Pasha and other respon- 
sible men in the (Arab) League told them— 
that their withdrawal from their jands and 
their country was only temporary and would 
end in a few days with the successful termi- 
nation of the Arab ‘punishment’ action 
against Israel.” 

Another major “fact” mentioned by Inter- 


‘national Affairs in its “explanation,” is that 


in December 1948 the United Nations Gen- 
eral Assembly passed a resolution supporting 
the return of the Arab refugees—a resolution 
which, according to International Affairs, Is- 
rael refused to implement. Here again, the 
half-truth is preferred to the outright Lie. 
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What are the facts? In the first place, it 
was the Arabs, who rejected the implementa- 
tion of the basic resolution of November 
1947 establishing an Arab State and a State 
of Israel on the territory of Palestine. It 
should be noted that the Soviets themselves 
proposed and supported this very resolution. 
However, it. was the Arabs who refused to 
adhere to the United Nations decision and 
instead replied by launching a military 
attack. 

The U.N. resolution of December 1948 
must, therefore, be understood in that con- 
text, for the resolution was designed to 
bring about a peaceful solution through ne- 
gotiation. That is why the resolution con- 
tained a number of provisions besides the 
one applying to the refugees. The very key 
paragraph in the U.N. resolution sums up the 
intent of the United Nations decision when 
it called upon Israel and her Arab neighbors 
to “seek agreement by negotiation con- 
ducted with a view toward the final settle- 
ment of ali questions outstanding between 
them.” 

This is precisely the heart of the whole 
matter since the Arabs refuse even to sit 
down at the same table with Israelis to dis- 
cuss the implementation of the entire—we 
repeat—entire resolution. The Arabs do not 
want to negotiate. They want uncondi- 
tional surrender which, in practical terms, 
means the destruction of Israel. 

Ahmed Shukairy, the self-proclaimed 

spokesman for the Arab refugees—a man 
who worked for the Nazis and their hench- 
men during World War U and who is cur- 
rently one of Nasser's marionettes—de- 
nounced the late Secretary General Ham- 
marskjold’s suggestions to solve the refugee 
problem in these words: “We must all be 
aware that the Arab refugees will not return 
to Palestine unless Palestine returns to the 
Arabs” (New York Times, Mar. 19, 1959). 
Shukairy was merely echoing the views of 
his mentor, President Nasser. On Feb: 
20, 1960, Nasser declared: “You shall liberate 
Palestine. * * * Today we proclaim to the 
whole world that we will retrieve our rights 
with our own hands and that, as we shed 
blood in the past, we will shed blood and lay 
down our lives in the future for the glory of 
the entire Arab nation.” Several months 
later (May 8, 1960) Nasser repeated this 
theme: “The rights of the Palestinian people 
are the rights of the entire Arab Nation, 
and no matter what plots are hatched by 
Zionism and Imperialism, no matter how 
great the support of Zionism in the United 
States and France, we hereby proclaim our 
determination to retrieve our rights by force 
of our arms.“ 

The propaganda line of the Nasserites on 
the Arab refugee problem is clear and un- 
mistakable. It was summed up by Radio 
Cairo in the summer of 1957 when it told its 
listeners: The fact that Israel is trying to 
solve the refugee problem proves she has an 
interest in solving it—and this alone is 
reason enough to rule out any such attempt 
by us. This tactic gives the game 
away. The Arabs do not want a solution of 
the refugee problem for that would deprive 
them of a potent weapon which serves as an 
excuse for their policy of war against Israel. 
This is not really a novel trick, Asa matter 
of fact, Hitler's Foreign Minister von Ribben- 
trop developed the same approach in dealing 
with Czechoslovakia. At that time, von Rib- 
bentrop specifically instructed the Sudeten 
leader Henlein to avoid negotiations with the 
Czechoslovakian Government so as to pre- 
serve Hitler’s alibi for invading Czechoslo- 
vakia on the ground that the Sudetans were 
being persecuted. It may very well be that 
Nasser learned this gambit from some of his 
German advisers. In any event, it is the key 
to the persistent refusal of the Arab leaders 
to negotiate as contemplated under the 
United Nations Charter. 
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Naturally, without negotiations the Arabs 
can proceed to the next step and this is 
precisely what they have done last spring 
when they set up a so-called Palestine Lib- 
eration Organization. According to Inter- 
national Affairs, this organization, headed 
by the notorious Shukairy, functions as a 
„government.“ However, International Af- 
fairs does not tell its readers that Smukairy's 
setup has no mandate from the Arab refu- 
gees and that it is purely an agency of the 
Cairo government. More recently, this so- 
called government has announced that it 
would establish a Palestine “liberation 
army.” What is its central purpose? This 
is no secret, for Shukairy has stated that the 
Arab refugee problem must be solved by the 
sword, 

International Affairs is silent on this bla- 
tant move to launch war against a peaceful 
sovereign state. Yet, the Soviets are forever 
proclaiming that all states must employ the 
tools of diplomacy rather than the weapons 
of the military to resolve their differences. 
Apparently, the Soviet Government had some 
mental reservations when it recently pro- 
posed that all territorial disputes be peace- 
fully adjudicated. The Soviets do not relish 
the idea of Communist China moving in on 
Soviet which the Chinese Reds 
claim for themselves, but they seem prepared 
to applaud the planned plratical Arab attack 
against Israel. 


Let it be said at this point that there can 
be no successful double bookkeeping in the 
field of international relations. The Soviets 
should know that a principle must have 
universal application if it is to be respected 
and effective. The Russians can hardly ex- 
pect sympathy for their troubles with the 
Chinese Communists while they are willing 
to lend aid and comfort to those who are 
Planning to feast at the expense of others. 
If the Soviet Union truly wants peace, let it 
remember that peace is indivisible. This is 
what their own former Foreign Minister, the 
late Mr. Litvinov, propounded. He who in- 
cites aggression against others, can hardly 
hope to have peace at his own borders. 


Congress Should Invite Gen. Curtis E. 
LeMay To Address a Joint Meeting 


SPEECH 


HON. THOMAS M. PELLY 
OF WASHINGTON 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, February 1, 1965 


Mr. PELLY. Mr. Speaker, I rise today 
to pay respects to a great American of 
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whom President Johnson just recently 
said “all free men are in your debt.” I 
am speaking of Gen. Curtis E. LeMay, of 
the U.S. Air Force. 

Mr. Speaker, it is a fortunate and often 
noted fact of our history that during 
periods of crisis we have seen the rise 
of men of foresight, courage, and de- 
termination come to the forefront. 

Time after time, the greatness of in- 
dividuals has provided the rest of us 
with the leadership and inspiration 
needed to enable us to come through a 
period of torment, of potential catas- 
trophe—nof only to survive, but also to 
emerge from the trial with unprecedented 
strength and a more solid confidence in 
the future. 

Gen. Curtis E. LeMay is one of those 
individuals. ‘Today America is safer, 
more secure and faces a brighter future 
because of the leadership he gave us 
as U.S. Air Force Chief of Staff. 

Mr, Speaker, Congress should invite 
General LeMay to address a joint meet- 
ing to give us and the Nation a summa- 
tion of a lifetime of dedicated service in 
defense of free men the world over. 


GOVERNMENT PUBLICATIONS FOR SALE 


Additional copies of Government publica- 
tions are offered for sale to the public by the 
Superintendent of Documents, Government 
Printing Office, Washington 25, D.C., at cost 
thereof as determined by the Public Printer 
plus 50 percent: Provided, That a discount of 
not to exceed 25 percent may be allowed to 
authorized bookdealers and quantity pur- 
chasers, but such printing shall not inter- 
fere with the prompt execution of work for 
the Government. The Superintendent of 
Documents shall prescribe the terms and 
conditions under which he may authorize 
the resale of Government publications by 
bookdealers, and he may designate any Gov- 
ernment officer his agent for the sale of Gov- 
ernment publications under such regulations 
as shall be agreed upon by the Superintend- 
ent of Documents and the head of the re- 
spective department or establishment of the 
Government (U.S. Code, title 44, sec. 72a, 
Supp. 2). 


CHANGE OF RESIDENCE 


Senators, Representatives, and Delegates 
who have changed their residences will please 
give information thereof to the Government 
Printing Office, that their addresses may be 
correctly given in the Recorp. 
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LAWS RELATIVE TO THE PRINTING OF 
DOCUMENTS 


Either House may order the printing of ® 
document not already provided for by law. 
but only when the same shall be accomps- 
nied by an estimate from the Public Printer 
as to the probable cost thereof, Any execu- 
tive department, bureau, board or independ- 
ent office of the Government submitting re. 
ports or documents in response to inquiries 
from Congress shall submit therewith an 
estimate of the probable cost of printing tne 
usual number. Nothing in this section Te- 
lating to estimates shall apply to reports Of 
documents not exceeding 50 pages (US 
Code, title 44, sec. 140, p. 1938). 

Resolutions for printing extra copies, when 
presented to either House, shall be ref 
immediately to the Committee on House 
Administration of the House of Representa- 
tives or the Committee on Rules and Admin- 
istration of the Senate, who, in making their 
report, shall give the probable cost of the 
proposed printing upon the estimate of the 
Public Printer, and no extra copies shall be 
printed before such committee has 
(U.S. Code, title 44, sec. 133, p. 1937). 


PRINTING OF CONGRESSIONAL RECORD 
EXTRACTS 


It shall be lawful for the Public Printer 
to print and deliver upon the order of anf 
Senator, Representative, or Delegate, extracts 
from the ConGressiowaL Recorp, the person 
ordering the same paying the cost th 
(U.S. Code, title 44, sec. 185, p. 1942). 


CONGRESSIONAL DIRECTORY 
The Public Printer, under the direction 

the Joint Committee on Printing, may 
for sale, at a price sufficient to relmburse 
expenses of such printing, the current Con- 
gressional Directory. No sale shall be 
on credit (U.S. Code, title 44, sec, 150, p- 
1939). 


RECORD OFFICE AT THE CAPITOL 

An office for the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD, 
with Mr. Raymond F. Noyes in charge, is lo- 
cated in room H-112, House wing, where or- 
ders will be received for subscriptions to the 
Recorp at $1.50 per month or for 
copies at 1 cent for eight pages (minimum 
charge of 3 cents). Also, orders from Mem- 
bers of Congress to purchase reprints from 
the Recono should be processed through this 
Office. 
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Arsenal Technical High School, 
Indianapolis, Ind. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. BIRCH E. BAYH 


OF INDIANA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Thursday, February 4, 1965 


Mr. BAYH. Mr. President, the seventh 
annual Bellamy Award for the State of 
Indiana was won by Ronald Strahl, a 
student at Arsenal Technical High 
School, in Indianapolis. In extending 
greetings to Wausau Senior High School, 
recipient of this year’s National Bellamy 
Flag Award, Ronald described the color- 
ful history and achievements of Arsenal 
Technical High School, one of our Na- 
tion’s largest secondary schools. 

Because of the outstanding record 
made by Arsenal Tech, I ask unanimous 
consent that this brief, yet excellent, 
tribute be printed in the Appendix of the 
RECORD. 

There being no objection, the tribute 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

RONALD J. STRAHL, ARSENAL TECHNICAL Hick 
SCHOOL, Ixð DAN AT OAS, IND, 


Arsenal Technical High School is one of 
the largest secondary schools in the country. 
Its 76 acres comprise a collegelike campus 
and attitude among its student body. At 
one time, over 7,000 day students passed 
through the gates, making Tech the largest 
high school in the United States. Now, nearly 
6,000 day pupils, along with 3,500 evening 
students and 1,650 summer school students 
attend Tech. 

Tech has received 26 Freedom Foundation 
Awards, more than any other school. Our 
ROTC unit has received 43 consecutive honor 
rating awards in annual Federal inspections. 

Tech has a colorful background. Estab- 
lished as a Civil War arsenal in 1862, it fur- 
nished ammunition to the Union soldiers on 
their way to the war fronts of Kentucky and 

In September of 1912, the old 
arsenal was procured from the Federal Gov- 
ernment and established a sthe city's third 
high school. 

Fifteen buildings and a driver education 
trailer grace the greenery of the campus. Six 
buildings are the original Civil War struc- 
tures, including the barn, which is now used 
for music classes, not horses. The old arsenal 
itself has been converted into the administra- 
tion building. 

Tech is one of very few comprehensive 
schools. It offers a wide variety of classes, 
ranging from analytic calculus and Latin- 
Greek derivatives for the scholar, to interna- 
tional relations and psychology for the curi- 
ous-minded, to such technical and voca- 
tional courses as masonry, foundry, plumb- 
ing, electronics and airplane mechanics. 

Indianapolis has another Bellamy distinc- 
tion. Elementary Public School 102, dedi- 
cated last year, has the official mame, the 
Francis Bellamy School. 
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Arsenal Technical High School is proud 
to be a part of the Bellamy Award family of 
schools. For my school, I extend a very 
sincere and cordial greeting to the family’s 
newest member, and host this year, Wausau 
Senior High. 


Empty Shoes 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. GEORGE F. SENNER, JR. 


OF ARIZONA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, February 4, 1965 
Mr.SENNER. Mr. Speaker, one of the 


most remarkable newspapermen I have 


ever known lies ill at this moment in a 
hospital in a small northern Arizona 
community. 

For 51 years this outstanding individ- 
ual has served as editor-publisher of the 
Same newspaper in the same community. 

He has been machinist, printer, lino- 
type operator, editor, teacher, advertising 
manager, speaker, civic leader, writer, 
historian and rancher. 

But more than that, he has been a sym- 
bol of honesty, of purposeful dedication, 
of absolute integrity—a man who has 
preferred to light one candle rather than 
cry out at the darkness. 

I commend to my colleagues the ac- 
companying editorial and further ask 
their prayers for the complete and early 
recovery of Mr. Frank Wells, Sr. 

[From the Williams (Ariz.) News, Jan. 28, 
1965] 
EMPTY SHOES 
(By Frances Wells Roberts) 

This week Frank Wells, Sr., editor and pub- 
lisher of the Williams News lies in the Wil- 
liams Hospital, victim of a stroke. Suddenly 
the Williams News staff is faced with a 
mighty big pair of shoes to fill. In this day 
of specialization it is worth a moment to 
consider the size of this pair of shoes. 

Their endurance has been remarkable. 
More than 51 years of editing and publishing 
the Williams News; starting an infant news- 
paper the Northern Yavapai Record, and 
raising it to the mature age of almost 30 
years; 14 years of publishing a tourist maga- 
zine, Scenic Southwest; more than 51 years 
of providing job printing for the locality; 
and almost that long providing local citizens 
with absolutely fresh eggs. 

For the occupant of these shoes was a 
versatile man. He ran not only a publishing 
house, but also a chicken ranch and these 
occupations demanded a man with many 
talents. He developed the Williams News 
from a small shop with handset type and 
hand run presses to a plant noisy with ma- 
chinery. But he was never the type of 
editor who sat behind a desk and gave 
orders because many times there was nobody 
to give orders to. 

He ran the linotypes, the presses, and, if a 


machine broke down, he repaired it. He 
wrote the news and the editorials and when 
the hungry pages demanded advertising, he 
sold ads. The complications of profit and 
loss demanded records, and he kept books. 
He was a speaker, debater, and peacemaker. 
He fought for his town and when Williams 
needed water, he urged, lectured, wrote, and 
attended meetings, figuring ways to solve 
the problem. 

And when he didn’t have enough hands 
for all the work, or enough feet for all the 
miles, he taught others to run linotypes and 
presses, to write news and keep books, and 
to work together to solve problems facing 
the community. Since he didn’t have 
enough to do, he also raised chickens 8° 
that local citizens could have trustworthy 


eggs. 

But his inquisitive mind wasn’t satisfied. 
He wanted to know about Williams and its 
history, In the late twenties he published 
a booklet about old Bill Williams, mountain 
man, a work still listed for reference in pub- 
lic schools, and he filled his newspaper wi 
interesting facts about the past history of 
his town. His newspaper files are a yaluable 
record. 

Still not satisfied, he wrote two novels and 
several short stories in the past 3 years. 

Machinist, printer, linotype operator, edl- 
tor, teacher, advertising manager, speaker, 
civic leader, writer, historian, and rancher. 
The size of these shoes. It’s a shock to find 
them empty. And while we try to fill them 
partially we are tempted to say, “They just 
don't make em like that any more.” We'll 
set them aside and hope that he'll be back 
to write editorial chat again. 


The 40th Anniversary of City of Hialeah, 
Fla. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. GEORGE A. SMATHERS 


OF FLORIDA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Thursday, February 4, 1965 


Mr. SMATHERS. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Appendix of the Recorp a proclamas- 
tion issued by Mayor Milander, of the 
city of Hialeah, setting aside the period 
from February 7 through February 13, 
1965, to celebrate the 40th anniversary 
of the city of Hialeah, be inserted in the 
Appendix of the Recorp. 

The proclamation urges the residents 
of this city to take part in the celebration. 
Hialeah is one of the most vital and 
progressive cities in our State. It has 
a long and illustrious history, and its fu- 
ture is unlimited. All of Florida is par- 
ticularly proud of this very fine com- 
munity. 

There being no objection, the procla- 
mation was ordered to be printed in the 
Recorp, as follows: : 
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PROCLAMATION— CITY OF HIALEAH, FLA, 


Whereas the city of Hialeah was founded 
in 1925 and has grown to be the seventh 
largest city m the State of Florida, and the 
Second largest city in Dade County, Fla.; and 

Whereas 40 years have passed since the 
City was duly chartered by an official act of 
the State Legislature of Florida; and 

Whereas the amazing growth of this city 
45 an industrial center and residential com- 
munity has been among the most rapid in 
the entire Nation; and 

Whereas, the leaders of this community 
and each and every citizen can be justifiably 
Proud of the city’s development and progress; 

Now, therefore, I, Henry A. Milander, by 
Virtue of the authority vested in me as mayor 
of the city of Hialeah, do set aside the period, 
February 7 through February 13, 1965, for 
an “40th anniversary celebration” in 
the city of Hialeah, and in observance there- 
urge the residents of this city to take 
Part in this celebration. 

in the office of the mayor of Hia- 
leah, and the official seal affixed hereto, the 


Legislation Needed for Interstate High- 
way Extension Into Southwest Florida 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. PAUL G. ROGERS 


OF FLORIDA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, January 27, 1965 


Mr. ROGERS of Florida. Mr. Speak- 
er, I have introduced legislation to ex- 
tend the Interstate Highway System into 
Southwest Florida. The route would be 
along the same lines as U.S. 41, passing 
through Tampa and on to Bradenton, 
Punta Gorda, Fort Myers, Naples, Miami, 
and Homestead. This new superhigh- 
Way would not only link cities in the 
rapidly growing gulf coast of Florida, 
but would serve the vital interests of 
Homestead Air Force Base and the vari- 
ous U.S. Naval and Coast Guard opera- 
tions in the Florida Keys. 

Recall the 1962 Cuban missile crisis, 
when large numbers of military equip- 
ment and personnel were moved into 
South Florida on short notice. This sit- 
Uation pointed up the need for providing 
military authorities with a high-speed 
access into an area of critical importance 
to the Nation’s defense. 

Yet military needs are not the only 
basis for extending the Interstate High- 
way System into southwest Florida. A 
good example for such an extension may 
be seen in Lee and Collier Counties as 
they are typical of the phenomenal pop- 
ulation expansion which has taken place 
in our State. Lee County’s population 
increased 25 percent in the past 4 years, 
and Collier County increased over 43 per- 
cent in the same period. As all indica- 
tions forecast continued expansion in the 
future wise planning dictates that ade- 
quate roads such as an interstate exten- 
Sion be constructed now. 

Finally, the 14 million tourists who 
visit Florida each year are citizens of vir- 
tually every State in the Union, and 
many of them use interstate superhigh- 
ways outside Florida to reach their desti- 
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nations. As more than 82 percent of 
Florida’s tourists travel by automobile, 
the extension of an interstate route into 
the lower Gulf coast would not serve the 
economy of the surrounding area but 
the demands of millions of Americans 
who tour our State as well. 

For these reasons I urge prompt action 
on legislation designating a new inter- 
state highway route into southwest Flor- 
ida. Since first introducing such legis- 
lation in 1959, I have worked to see an 
interstate highway become a reality in 
this area. Our State has changed greatly 
since then, and the need for a new su- 
perhighway has become even more press- 
ing. Proper planning and foresight 
demand this highway improvement now. 


Our Commander in Chief 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. A. WILLIS ROBERTSON 


OF VIRGINIA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Thursday, February 4, 1965 


Mr. ROBERTSON. Mr. President, 
recently I stated on the floor of the 
Senate that in failing to take Berlin 
ahead of the Russians, General Eisen- 
hower merely carried out orders from 
his Commander in Chief not to do so. 

Several days ago, I received a letter 
from a man in Pennsylvania, evidently 
no friend of General Eisenhower, who 
not only challenged my statement, but 
said that, under the Constitution, the 
President was just the General Manager 
of the Nation. I replied that I knew of 
no authority on the Constitution who 
construed it in that manner; and I 
quoted the Constitution as reading: 
“The President shall be the Commander 
in Chief of the Army and Navy of the 
United States, and of the militia of the 
several States, when called into the 
actual service of the United States.” 

I ask unanimous consent to have 
printed in the Appendix of the RECORD a 
statement commenting upon that lan- 
guage. The statement is by a distin- 
guished constitutional authority, Prof. 
Edward S. Corwin, of Princeton. In his 
book entitled The President: Office and 
Powers,” he wrote: 

Commenting in Federalist 69 on this pro- 
vision, Hamilton wrote: 

“In this respect his authority would be 
nominally the same with that of the King of 
Great Britain, but in substance much in- 
ferior to it. It would amount to nothing 
more than the supreme command and direc- 
tion of the military and naval forces, as first 
general and admiral of the Confederacy; 
while that of the British King extends to the 
declaring of war and to the raising and reg- 
ulating of fleets and armies—all which, by 
the Constitution under consideration, would 
appertain to the legislature.” 

“Rendered freely, this appears to mean 
that in any war in which the United States 
becomes inyolved—one presumably declared 
by Congress—the President will be top gen- 
eral and top admiral of the forces provided 
by Congress, so that no one can be put over 
him or be authorized to give him orders in 
the direction of the said forces. But other- 
wise he will haye no powers that any high 
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military or naval commander who was not 
also President might not have. Additional 
testimony as to the purely military sig- 
nificance originally attached to the clause is 
afforded by Story's statement in his com- 
menaries, written nearly half a century later, 
that the only objection leveled against it in 
the States’ ratifying conventions was that 
“it would be dangerous to let him (the Presi- 
dent) command in person.” “The propriety,” 
Story adds, “of admitting the President to be 
Commander in Chief, so far as to give orders 
and have a general superintendency, was 
admitted.” 

And that the clause was still in 1850 the 
forgotten clause of the Constitution is shown 
by Chief Justice Taney's opinion in Fleming 
v. Page, in which, in holding that the mili- 
tary occupancy of the port of Tampico in the 
course of the Mexican War by the order of 
the President did not annex that place to 
the United States, the Chief Justice, speak- 
ing for the unanimous Court, said: 

“His (the President's) duty and his power 
are purely military. As Commander in Chief, 
he is authorized to direct the movements of 
the naval and military forces placed by law 
at his command, and to employ them in the 
manner he may deem most effectual to harass 
and conquer and subdue the enemy. He may 
invade the hostile country, and subject it to 
the sovereignty and authority of the United 
States. But his conquests do not enlarge 
the boundaries of this Union, nor extend the 
operation of our institutions and laws be- 
yond the limits before assigned to them by 
the legislative power. 

“In the distribution of political power be- 
tween the great departments of Government, 
there is such a wide difference between the 
power conferred on the President of the 
United States, and the authority and sov- 
ereignty which belong to the English Crown, 
that it would be altogether unsafe to reason 
from any supposed resemblance between 
them, either as regards conquest in war, or 
any other subject where the rights and 
powers of the executive arm of the Govern- 
ment are brought into question.” 


Kansas Day, 1965 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CHESTER L. MIZE 


OF KANSAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, February 4, 1965 


Mr. MIZE. Mr. Speaker, on January 
29, I helped the State of Kansas cele- 
brate its birthday. I participated in 
Kansas Day ceremonies in Topeka. Al- 
though I had joined in this observance 
before, this was my first experience as a 
Member of Congress, so I had a different 
perspective and came back to my duties 
in Washington with a new appreciation 
for my State and the people who make 
you proud to be a fellow Kansan. 

The gentleman from Michigan, the 
Honorable GERALD- Ford, minority leader 
of the House, was the principal speaker 
of the Kansas Day Club banquet, which 
provided the climax for the birthday cel- 
ebration. His remarks were a challenge 
and an inspiration to Republicans of 
Kansas who have the distinction of hav- 
ing the only all-Republican delegation 
in Congress. 

The Kansas Day Club, in charge of the 
banquet, is to be commended for the pro- 
gram which was presented. I wish to 
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call attention to the names of the of- 
ficers and directors and the program for 
the 1965 Kansas Day banquet for which 
they were responsible. 

I also wish to include with my remarks 
an editorial from the Topeka (Kans.) 
Daily Capital which captures the flavor 
and significance of Kansas Day— Kan- 
sas Day and What It Means”: 

Kansas Day CLUB OFFICERS 

Hon. J. C. Tillotson, president, Norton. 

Mrs. Fred B. Curtiss, vice president, 
Burlington. 

Clyde N. Christey, 
Topeka. 


secretary-treasurer, 


DIRECTORS 


First District: Wayne Gattshall, Goodland; 
Mrs. Paul Sundgren, Hugoton. 

Second District: Frank Meek, Wamego; 
Mrs. Viola Pritchard, Topeka. 

Third District: Willis McQueary, Osawa- 
tomie; Mrs. Vern Alden, Wellsville. 

Fourth District: K. B. Bruce, Hillsboro; 
Mrs. Charles E. Wilson, Abilene. 

Fifth District: Charles McCall, Emporia; 
Mrs. Richard Hixon, Fort Scott. 

Hostess chairman: Mrs. Celia M. Maddux, 
Topeka. 


Decorations: Mrs. Glenn Cogswell, Topeka; 

Miss Lahoma Dennis, Topeka. 
PROGRAM 

National anthem: Jim Parks, Topeka. 

Invocation: Rev. George Burak, pastor, 
Holy Name diocese, archdiocese of Kansas 
City in Kansas. 

Dinner. 

Introductions and recognitions: Hon, J. O. 
Tillotson, president, Kansas Day Club. 

Remarks; Mrs. Fred Curtiss, vice president, 
Kansas Day Club. 

Toast to Kansas: Rudy Belton, chairman, 
Kansas TARS. 

Remarks: Hon. Oliver H. Hughes, chair- 
man, Kansas Republican State Committee. 

Remarks: Hon. Wm. H. Avery, Governor of 
Kansas. 

Musical selections: Kansas State Univer- 
sity singers, William Fischer, director. 

Introduction of guest speaker: Hon. 
Ronrur Dorx, Congressman, First District. 

Address: Hon, GERALD R. Forp, Congress- 
man, Michigan, House minority floor leader. 

Closing: “God Bless America,” led by 
Hon. Paul Shanahan, secretary of state. 

Adjournment. 


Kansas Day AND WHAT It MEANS 
(By Gordon Martin) 

We come now to another Kansas Day, our 
own special birthday celebration as a State. 
And let us, for the moment, suppose that 
we have been called upon to describe Kansas 
Day to a stranger. What would we say? 

Kansas Day, we might begin, is a day 
climaxing a 2-day birthday party cele- 
brating the admission of Kansas to state- 
hood on January 29, 1861. 

What's so different about that? Every 
other State has its birthday too. But our 
own birthday is special, It fires the Kansas 

irit. 

3 Day is the day that people from all 
parts of the State converge on the capital, 
gather in the halls of the statehouse and jam 
the lobbies of hotels, 

It’s the rancher from western Kansas 
striding along Kansas Avenue in high-heeled 
boots, a man with a handshake that is a 
handshake. 

It's his wife and her new formal gown, 

It's the businessman from the city or the 
small town come to Topeka to talk politics, 
meet old friends, and make new ones, 

It’s the lady standing in the hotel lobby 
selling sunflowers made of bright yellow and 
brown felt. 

It’s native sons and da ters braggin 
about their heritage. ~~ : 
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It's one cup of coffee after another and, for 
those seeking it, a stronger libation. 

It’s women dressed fit to kill (Lord, what 
& relief from those marketplace slacks). 

It’s a meeting of—of all things—the 
presidents and the past vice presidents of the 
Kansas Day Club. 

It’s the man who wants to run for office 
and the man who wishes he hadn't. 

It’s tea at the Governor's mansion and visi- 
tors at the Memorial Building where Kansas 
is truly enshrined. 

It’s talk of crops and the price of steers 
on the hoof and wondering out loud what 
those fellows in Washington are going to 
do next, 

It’s smoke-filled rooms and Alf Landon's 
hat. 

It's young people following in the foot- 
steps of their forebears, willing and eager 
to have a say about government. 

It’s old people with Kansas pride which 
grows through the years. 

It's oratory, some good, some bad, some 
excellent and some just middling. 

It’s the legislature under the watchful eye 
of the electorate. 

It’s KU and K-State arguing over basket- 
ball. 

It's republicanism, not that the Democrats 
don't participate, but it was through a group 
of young and vigorous Republican editors 
that the Kansas Day Club was born. 

It's the memory of William Allen White, 
Ewing Herbert, Sr., Charles M. Harger, 
Charles F. Scott, W. Y. Morgan, Arthur 
Capper, and others who helped give Kansas 
its abiding strength. 

It’s a harkback to the gay nineties and 
the glory that was once known by the de- 
parted Throop Hotel, scene of the first 
Kansas Day Club meeting in 1892. 

It’s the vision of Carry Nation and Mary 
Elizabeth Lease—one with a hatchet, the 
other exhorting farmers to raise less corn 
and more hell. 

And when the last hurrah dies away and 
the roads lead out of Topeka tomorrow, it's 
wilted corsage and lasting memories, along 
with the realization that the statehouse still 
stands and, along with it, the strength that 
has made Kansas what it is in the hearts 
of its people, 


Eulogy to Michael A. McGrath 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ROBERT E. SWEENEY 


OF OHIO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, February 4, 1965 


Mr. SWEENEY. Mr. Speaker, I should 
like to draw the attention of the House 
to the passing to his Heavenly reward on 
January 31, of Michael A. McGrath, one 
of Ohio’s most beloved and outstanding 
citizens. 

Michael McGrath's passing will be la- 
mented throughout the entire Irish- 
American community. 

Michael McGrath, who, in his lifetime, 
was an outstanding lawyer and specialist 
in the insurance field, was also the past 
national president of the Ancient Order 
of Hibernians in America. = 

Michael McGrath was an Irish-Ameri- 
can of great warmth and intelligence, 
and one who was extremely proud of his 
Gaelic heritage. His life was dedicated 
to the principles of the Ancient Order of 
Hibernians; namely, friendship, unity, 
and Christian charity; and Michael Mc- 
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Grath lived these traditions on a day- to- 
day basis every day of his life. 

In addition to his service with the 
Ancient Order of Hibernians, Michael 
McGrath also served as member and offl- 
cer of the Clan Nae Gael, the Irish good- 
fellowship society and the United Irish 
Society of Cleveland. 

He was a former administrative assis- 
tant for the late U. S. Representative 
Charles A. Mooney, of Ohio’s 20th Con- 
gressional District, and most active 
through the years in the affairs of the 
Democratic Party of Cuyahoga County. 

Mr. Speaker, with the passing of men 
such as Michael McGrath, so, too, passes 
an era in which the Irish of this land had 
to fight for recognition without the bene- 
fit of laws that exist today against dis- 
crimination. Michael McGrath was in 
the forefront of that struggle for na- 
tional recognition of his rights. He was 
a credit to his nation, to his church, and 
to his family and always steadfast in his 
defense of America’s historical heritage 
of liberty and freedom. 

On the occasion of his passing, our 
hearts go out in sympathy to his daugh- 
ter, Janice Hurd, his two grandchildren, 
and two great-grandchildren, as well as 
his sister, Mrs. Katherine Paes, of Con- 


cord, Calif. 


Missouri Senate Resolution 20 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. RICHARD (DICK) ICHORD 


OF MISSOURI 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, February 4, 1965 


Mr. ICHORD. Mr. Speaker, under 
unanimous consent, I include a resolu- 
tion recently adopted by the Misso 
State Senate in Jefferson City, Mo., ap- 
pearing in the Journal of the Missouri 
Senate, in the Appendix of the CONGRES- 
SIONAL RECORD. 1 

The resolution is in tribute to a gen- 
tleman well known to State legislators 
in Missouri for his distinctive abilities 
to successfully combine the activities of 
a representative of business with a de- 
vout and dedicated interest in good gov- 
ernment, and more particularly effec- 
tive legislation. 

Mr. D. Gary Spencer, formerly execu- 
tive director of the Missouri Oil Council, 
is now associated with our former col- 
league Frank Ikard and the American 
Petroleum Institute as director of the 
Washington Information Office, an ad- 
vancement. indicative of sturdy and ten- 
acious principles in a career co! s 
ing business, governmental and political 
interests. I share the sentiment ex- 
pressed by the members of the 
Senate, many of whom are my former 
colleagues in State government. 

The resolution of the Missouri Senate 
follows: 

SENATE RESOLUTION 20 

Whereas the senate has learned that Mr. 
D. Gary Spencer is leaving the State of Mis- 
souri to accept an appointment as director 
of the Washington information office of the 
American Petroleum Institute; and 
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Whereas for 24 years Gary Spencer has 
Worked and consulted with this body in his 
Position as executive director of the Missouri 
Oil Council and its predecessor, the Missouri 
Petroleum Industries Committee; and 

Whereas his services in providing factual 
information, advice, and assistance in con- 
nection with legislation affecting his indus- 
try, as well as his pleasant manner and co- 
Operative attitude, have been greatly appre- 
ciated by this body: Now, therefore, be it 

Resolved by the Senate of the 73d Missouri 
General Assembly, That this body express to 
D. Gary Spencer its sincere regret on his 
leaving, its congratulations on his new ap- 
Polntment, and its best wishes for his future 
Success; and be it further 

Resolved, That suitably prepared copies of 
this resolution be sent to the Missouri Ou 

, the American Petroleum Institute, 
and to Mr. Spencer by the secretary of the 
Senate, 


Unwise Restriction 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JOHN V. TUNNEY 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, February 4, 1965 


Mr. TUNNEY. Mr. Speaker, the House 
Tecently voted to ban food shipments to 
the United Arab Republic, This is a very 
important decision which has a tremen- 
dous impact upon the present and fu- 
oe conduct of the Nation’s foreign pol- 


Under unanimous consent, I wish to 
include the following editorial from the 
Riverside, Calif., Press-Enterprise of 
January 29, 1965, which I hope will help 
to shed some light on the issue. 

The editorial follows: 

UNWISE RESTRICTION 

It may very well be a mistake to send 
further economic aid to President Nasser of 
the United Arab Republic. And if it is not 
& mistake, it certainly would at best be a 
Galling necessity. 

In addition to arming the Congolese rebels 
and letting street mobs burn a U.S. infor- 
mation library, Mr. Nasser has bluntly told 
Us to like it or lump it. He has even im- 
Plied that the United Arab Republic can do 
very nicely without American aid. 

So why not take him at his word? Quite 
Possibly we ought to. However, although 
insulting words and hostile acts cannot help 
but prompt angry thoughts about their per- 
Petrator, they are not at all times the proper 
measure of a profitable response. 

That is why the President and the State 
Department need a good deal of latitude in 
adjusting to day-to-day not only 
VCC 
Public but also in the United Arab Republic's 
relations with Britain, France, Israel, Red 
China and Russia, All these relationships 
are subject to possible changes, some perhaps 
at a moment's notice. 

The needed latitude would be denied the 
President and the State Department if Con- 
Gress carries through with an amendment 
Which the House unwisely attached to the 
Supplementary appropriations bill for the 
Commodity Credit Corporation. The amend- 
ment flatly prohibits sale of surplus food to 
the United Arab Republic. All it really does 
is to vent the Nation's spleen at the cost of 
unwisely binding its foreign policy makers. 
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Oh, We'd Die for Whatshisname 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. J. ARTHUR YOUNGER 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, February 4, 1965 


Mr. YOUNGER. Mr. Speaker, our old 
friend, Arthur Hoppe, has written a very 
humorous but noteworthy article on what 
is happening in Vietnam which pretty 
much describe the situation in that coun- 
try. This article appeared on January 
31 in the San Francisco Chronicle. His 
article follows: 

On, WE'D DIE FOR WHATSHISNAME 


(By Arthur Hoppe) 

Good news from South Vietnam. We have 
at last achieved a certain measure of stability 
and experienced leadership out there. Now 
we're getting generals overthrowing the gov- 
ernment who have already overthrown it be- 
fore. 

This is a great stride forward. Formerly, 
a new general would overthrow the govern- 
ment and before he could set up a num- 
bered Swiss bank account and locate the 
back stairs he, in turn, would be overthrown. 
This created great confusion and low morale. 
So it’s good to see where General Khanh who 
overthrew General Minh and was overthrown 
by Mr. Huong has now overthrown Mr. 
Huong. 

Perhaps I’m being optimistic, but it ap- 
pears we may be well on our way to the ideal 
solution which we at long last achieved in 
that neighboring bastion of democracy, West 
Vhtnnng. 

It was in the 37th year of our lightning 
campaign to wipe out the dread Vietnarian 
gorillas. The loyal royal army was, as 
usual, lying around in the trenches, com- 
posing sad love songs. Our military advisers 
were advising them, as usual, to get out there 
and fight. 

“All right, men,” cried Cpl. Homer T. Petti- 
bone. “Let's march forward and die for our 
beloved leader, Gen. Phats In Phire.” And 
the loyal royal army responded in unison: 
“General who?” 

“Sorry, men,” said the corporal. “I for- 
got. Since last Tuesday you are requested 
to die for Gen. Woks Lak Duk, under whose 
firm example * countermand that. 
This message from GHQ says henceforward 
all troops will please die for Gen. Thang Sa 
Lot, whose gratitude * * *."" And each time, 
the loyal royal army's battle cry would ring 
out: “General who?” 

This imposed a terrible burden on our mili- 
tary advisers, trying to remember which gen- 
eral to exhort the troops to die for. More- 
over, our psychological testing branch issued 
a 148-page report showing that not knowing 
whom to die for seriously sapped the average 
soldier's will to die. 

Finally, our State Department stepped in 
and reluctantly agreed to negotiate a settle- 
ment. The settlement, after much haggling, 
was negotiated between the two most power- 
ful generals of the loyal royal army. Un- 
der its terms, Gen. Hoo Dat Don Dar agreed 
to overthrow the government on Mondays, 
Wednesdays, and Fridays, while his cousin, 
Gen. Hoo Dat Opp Dar, consented to over- 
throw it on Tuesdays, Thursdays, and week- 
ends, 

This master stroke not only assured con- 
tinuity of government but, as one of our offi- 
cials put it, “We now have a clear picture of 
where our aid money is going.” Because, to 
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cement the pact, the two generals opened a 
joint numbered Swiss bank account, 

But the most drastic change was in the 
field. “At last, men,” cried Petti- 
bone, “you have a general to lead you whom 
I know each and every one of you is dying to 
die for.” And in response, a brandnew 
battle cry sprang, as if by magic, from every 
throat: “General Hoo?” 


Flexibility ?—Not for the United 
Arab Republic 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. DONALD RUMSFELD 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, February 4, 1965 


Mr. RUMSFELD. Mr. Speaker, I 
have received considerable evidence from 
the 13th Congressional District of Illi- 
nois of strong support for the action 
taken by the House last week to bar the 
use of funds under Public Law 480 for 
the purchase of surplus agricultural 
commodities for the United Arab Re- 
public. I am hopeful that the House 
action—which I believe reflects the feel- 
ing of the majority of the American 
people—will be sustained in the final 
legislation granting supplemental ap- 
propriations to the Commodity Credit 
Corporation. 

For many years there has been strong 
protest in this country against continu- 
ing our aid to aggressor leaders such as 
Nasser, and it is time that the Congress 
exercise its authority and make known 
that our people will not tolerate abuse 
and will not extend aid to strengthen 
leaders whose aggressive policies en- 
danger the peace of the world. ~ 

Mr. Speaker, I wish to insert at this 
point an editorial of the Chicago Sun- 
Times of February 3 which clearly sums 
up the issue and the reasons for the deep 
concern of the American people. The 
editorial follows: 

FLEXIBILITY ?—NOT FoR THE UNITED ARAB 

REPUBLIC 
(By Milburn P. Akers) 

Presidential flexibility in the conduct of 
foreign affairs is generally essential. It 
should not be curbed in any other than ex- 
ceptional circumstances. 

One such circumstance has arisen, how- 
ever. It is that having to do with the surplus 
foods which President Gamal Abdel Nasser 
of the United Arab Republic receives from 
the United States on easy credit at giveaway 
prices. The House adopted, by an overwhelm- 
ing majority, an amendment to the $1.6- 
billion supplementary appropriation for the 
Commodity Credit Corporation which forbids 
such sales to the Egyptian Government. The 
State Department is trying desperately hard 
to have the Senate junk that amendment. 
Indications are it will succeed, the Senate 
Appropriations Committee having voted to 
go along with the Department. 

So Nasser, arms supplier for Congolese 
rebels who have been slaughtering mission- 
aries and other Caucasians, probably will 
continue receiving surplus American funds 
for almost worthless Egyptian currency 
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which cannot be spent outside his domain. 
His nation neither raises sufficient foodstuffs 
to feed its population nor has it the foreign 
exchange necessary to meet that deficit. But 
he has the money to construct missiles with 
which to threaten Israel and with which to 
send his army crashing into Yemen, where 
it is now ingloriously bogged down. 

The State Department, apparently fearful 
Nasser will, in retaliation, ban oil shipments 
through the Suez Canal, wants flexibility re- 
tained so that it can continue its long and 
unsuccessful efforts to woo him. Wooing 
Nasser, a State Department specialty, merely 
results in a continuation of his efforts to 
thwart U.S. policy at every turn while keep- 
ing the Middle East and now Africa in tur- 
moil. 

This is the man who, after permitting or, 
some say, inspiring street mobs to burn 
down a U.S. information library in Cairo, 
then proclaimed his friendship for Soviet 
Russia in a speech in which he asserted 
the United States could go to hell and take 
its aid along. 

The House reflected American public opin- 
ion in voting to ban further shipments of 
surplus food to Egypt. The Senate would do 
well to follow suit. For the State Depart- 
ment, given the chance, will, as it has done 
on many previous occasions, continue work- 
ing at cross- A not inconsiderable 
part of the mess in which US. foreign policy 
is now mired has resulted from the State De- 
partment’s insistence on continuing foreign 
aid for nations whose leaders openly chal- 
lenge U.S. policy. How many Sukarnos, Nas- 
sers, and Ben Bellas must the United States 
coddle and support until, bold and con- 
temptuous, they engage in wrecking the 


peace. 

Nasser has told us he doesn’t need our aid. 
Why then should the State Department in- 
sist on making its continuance possible? 
There are other nations which do need it; 
nations whose governments aren't continual- 
ly upsetting the peace by aiding rebels 
against other governments, or threatening 
war against their neighbors or, as in the cases 
of Nasser and Sukarno, actually engaging 
in territorial violations of other nations. 

The State Department has a stock answer, 
one it has used for years. We must keep the 
channels of communication open; we must 
have flexibility so that we can negotiate, 
Or, now and then, it is suggested that we 
must make allowances; that speeches such as 
Nasser's recent tirade against the United 
States were designed for home consumption. 

All of this makes sense—so long as it works, 
But it no longer makes sense when, after 
years of such tactics, it becomes obvious that 
it hasn't worked in a particular instance. 

It is by such efforts as the State Depart- 
ment is now engaged in—efforts to prevent 
Senate approval of the House amendment 
directed against Nasser—that our State De- 
partment has contributed to the widespread 
and increasing dissatisfaction with our for- 
eign aid programs. 

Foreign officers are too prone to abstract 
and esoteric thinking in a world of brutal 
reality. A little more pragmatism in the 
State Department might contribute to order 
in a disordered world. So might a little less 
oll. 


The Soul of a Corporation 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 
HON. ROBERT McCLORY 
OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, February 4, 1965 


Mr. McCLORY. Mr. Speaker, in the 
unusual storms which have plagued the 
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Nation recently, my own congressional 
district—the 12th of Ulinois— was hard 
hit. In response to emergency calls, I 
went home and met with local officials, 
checked with utility supervisors, and saw 
firsthand what the people were endur- 
ing. I have tried to describe what I saw, 
heard and felt. However the humility 
and understanding displayed in a full 
page statement published January 29, 
1965, in the Woodstock Daily Sentinel 
provide a graphic and frank description 
of the freakish and tragic events as well 
as the companies’ actions above and be- 
yond the call of duty. 

Signed by the two corporations which 
provide electricity in northeastern Illi- 
nois—Commonwealth Edison and Public 
Service Co.—this statement refutes the 
old conception that a “corporation is a 
body without a soul.” I hope that many 
Members will take time to read this 
thoughtful thumbnail sketch of the “soul 
of a corporation”: : 
WE'D LIKE To Give You ALL A MEDAL FOR THE 

PATIENCE OF JOB, THE UNDERSTANDING OF A 

SAINT, AND THE HARDINESS OF DANIEL 

Boone 

It was tough—darn tough. Tough for you 
and, we admit it, tough for us. 

If we live to be a hundred, chances are we 
will never see another week, according to the 
weatherman, like this week, the week that 
was. It was a freak. 

This storm did not roar in, It came in on 
cat feet. No wind, just a quilet, relentless 
drizzle that froze as it hit. The ice formed 
quietly for many hours and then began its 
devastating work with rifle-like reports late 
Saturday night and early Sunday morning. 

Branches fell, trees crashed and 
lines went down. Everyone called us but few 
got through. An estimated 100,000 phone 
calls reached our service centers in the first 
72 hours of the storm, We were swamped. 
Many failed to reach us. 

This meant frustration. People wanted 
straight answers. “We know things are bad 
but just tell us when we will be back in 
service, Then we will know what to do.” 

We couldn't say. Lines were snapping 
faster than we could fix them. 

In some homes lights would pop on and 
everyone would sigh with relief, and then 
they would blink off again—and stay off. 
Yes it was frustrating. 

There were mistakes. There were bound 
to be. After you have sat for a couple of 
days in a 38° house, some of these mistakes 
seem mighty stupid. We could have been 
better , but this was a situation for 
which it was hard to rehearse. 

Powerline work is always dangerous. Un- 
der storm conditions even highly trained, 
experienced are risking their lives. 
You can't send just anyone up a pole to 
splice a high-tension line. It is also possible 
to be killed on the ground. 

The equipment for the men and on the 
trucks is highly specialized too. We begged, 
borrowed, and darn near stole anything that 
would help us. 

We gathered together the largest line- 
repair force ever assembled in the Midwest, 
top linemen—the pros who can work with 
12,000 volts and more on 50-foot poles and 
talk about it afterward. The men came 
from Pennsylvania, Colorado, and all the 
nearby States. 

These foreigners, arriving by plane and 
truck—trucks equipped with different radio 
frequencies than we use here—worked tire- 
lessly under hazardous conditions. There 
were a few slipups. Some got out of touch, 
some got lost, but none lost courage and none 
would admit to fatigue. 

One housewife opened her door to be 
greeted by “Public Service Co, of Colorado, 
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ma'am.” “Oh,” she said, “Is that why it took 
you so long to get here?” 

During the first 72 hours these crews re- 
stored over 250,000 customers. Almost all of 
you are back, but we will be cleaning up and 
rebuilding for months ahead. 

We want to thank the news media for the 
finest coverage we've ever seen. For many 
of our customers this was their only way of 
knowing about our progress. 

We received tremendous cooperation from 
city governments, police and fire depart- 
ments, school systems, civil defense units, 
Red Cross, the Salvation Army, military in- 
stallations. 

Since we can’t award each and every one 
of you a medal for your unswerving patience 
beyond the call of duty, we at least want 
to take the time to thank you all. 

It’s great to be back, 

COMMONWEALTH EDISON AND 
PusBLIC Service Co. 


The Honorable James Quillen 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. W. E. (BILL) BROCK 


or TEN NESSEE 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, February 4, 1965 


Mr. BROCK. Mr. Speaker, yesterday 
some 30 of our colleagues rose to pay 
tribute to the gentleman from Tennes- 
see's First Congressional District, JIMMY 
QUILLEN. 

It was shown that his 72 percent of the 
popular vote was tops among Republi- 
cans last November. In addition. 
Jimmy has made an outstanding voting 
record for his 2 years in the House of 
Representatives. 

An editorial appeared in the February 
2 edition of the Chattanooga, Tenn., 
News Free-Press pointing out Congress- 
man QUILLEN's constructive perfo 
in Washington. Under unanimous con- 
sent I place this article in the Appendix 
of the RECORD: 

Goop Vorne Recorp—Born Wars 

A Tennessee Congressman, Representative 
James H. QUILLEN, of the First District, has 
won the distinction of polling the 
percentage of popular vote among all the Re- 
publicans elected to Congress in November, 
and GOP leaders plan to honor him on th 
floor of the House tomorrow for this achieve- 
ment, Representative QUILLEN, who lives in 


Kingsport, polled 72 percent of the popular 
vote in his congressional district to lead the 


ticket for his party in all the races for 
Congress throughout the Nation. 

While this accomplishment in itself is 
impressive, Tennesseans should be even more 
impressed by the fact that Representative 
QuILLEN has shown by his voting record In 
Congress that he deserved his landslide vie- 
tory. During his previous term in the House, 
he cast his vote on the conservative side d 
the ledger a cumulative total of 97 percent 
of the time, according to ratings of Ameri- 
cans for Constitutional Action, and voted 100 
percent conservative on the ACA index duf- 
ing the final session of that last Congress. 

Getting the votes at the polls is important 
to the candidate and to his party. How the 
candidate casts his own votes once he gets to 
Congress is important to the people he repre- 
sents, Tennesseans have reason to be proud 
of Representative QUILLEN. 
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EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JAMES G. FULTON 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, January 19, 1965 


Mr. FULTON of Pennsylvania. Mr. 
Speaker, under leave to extend my re- 
Marks in the Recorn, I include the fol- 

editorial from the Pittsburgh 
Press of January 25, 1965: 
CRURCHILL—1874-1965 


The world will never be quite the same 

The death of Sir Winston Churchill 

leaves a void that is filled only rarely. He 

a very great man, a very lovable man, 

à very human man whose sense of humor 
Was on a par with his sense of greatness. 

In the darkest days of World War II, Sir 

ton's sense of wit never diminished. His 

Statesmanship was enhanced by his ability 

to laugh, even at himself, and to demolish 

his enemies with ridicule, 

He was a man who worked and played and 
lived in the grand style—in great days of 
Modern history. As one of his wartime as- 
S0ciates said, with pride, even his mistakes 
Were great ones. 

Western civilization owes its survival to 

more than to any other man. By sheer 
Willpower, plus an indomitable determina- 
tion to “Corporal Schicklgruber” Hit- 
ler's neck, he rallied the world from near de- 
Teat to go on to victory with his unforgettable 
Words: “I have nothing to offer but blood, 
toll, tears, and sweat.” 
a It is difficult not to be sentimental about 
Bood ole Winnie” as his fellow countrymen 
Called him. But Churchill was a sentimen- 
talist—in the grand manner, too. 

He never was more emotional than when 
he first addressed a joint session of the 
American Congress—less than 3 weeks after 

1 Harbor. Tears came to his eyes as he 
Wished that his American-born mother could 
have seen him that day. But in a flash the 
Chuckle was back when he thanked Congess 
in his best Victorian manner for inviting 
him to address it: 

“I cannot help reflecting that if my father 
had been American and my mother British, 

of the other way round, I might have 
Bot here (in Congress) on my own.” 

Churchill was an Englishman’s English- 
man. But he belonged to the free world 
4s a statesman, world strategist, historian, 
Orator, raconteur, gourmet, animal lover, 
Brammarian, amateur painter—even brick- 
layer. He was an ardent dabbler in every- 

of interest in life. Of all descriptive 
Words that might be placed beside his name, 
he preferred to be looked upon as a Vic- 
torian—a relic of the heroic days when the 
British realm spread around the world and 
the widowed Queen wore the Imperial Crown. 

True to his heritage, he never reconciled 
himself to the dismantling of the Empire. 
Long after it was certain the tide was run- 
Ring out, he stoutly proclaimed he had not 
become the King's first minister to preside 
Over the liquidation of the empire. He didn’t; 
he was out of office when India and Burma 
Bained independence. 

And at the age of 88, when he was made 
an honorary citizen of the United States, he 
showed that he had not given up his lifelong 
fight to preserve Britain as a great and noble 
Power. Thanking President Kennedy for the 
latest of many honors, Churchill wrote as 
the former prime minister of a “great sov- 
ereign stete,” and added: 

“I say ‘great sovereign state’ with design 
&nd emphasis, for I reject the view that Bri- 
tain and the Commonwealth should now be 
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relegated to a tame and minor role in the 
world. * * * Let no man underrate our 
energies, our potentialities and our abiding 
power for good.” 

Churchill’s literary contributions alone 
would have served to perpetuate his name. 
His monumental histories of both World 
Wars and of the English-speaking peoples 
are an eloquent record of his country and 
his times. 

But he rose to unmatched oratorical 
heights in the speeches he made in the House 
of Commons in the war when about all he 
had to fight with were words. Mr. Kennedy 
recognized this in signing the honorary 
citizenship proclamation with this appro- 
priate metaphor: 

“In the dark days and darker nights when 
Britain stood alone—and most men, save 
Englishmen, despaired of England’s life—he 
mobilized the English language and sent it 
into battle. The incandescent quality of his 
words illuminated the courage of his coun- 
trymen.” 

For ages to come, free men will turn to 
Churchill's wartime speeches for inspiration 
to carry on the struggle against tyranny. 

It was in England’s darkest hour after 
Dunkirk—one Churchill turned into her 
finest hour—that this roly-poly man with a 
cherubic face, a cigar and a V-sign, and little 
more than cricket bats for weapons, defiantly 
told Hitler: 

“We shall defend our island, whatever the 
cost may be; we shall fight on the beaches, 
we shall fight on the landing grounds, we 
shall fight in the fields and on the streets, we 
shall fight in the hllls—we shall never sur- 
render.” 

He wasn't bluffing. He was a man of great 
personal courage—dauntless and fearless— 
at his best when the odds against him were 
greatest. He never hesitated to stand alone 
for what he considered right. 

Even in old age, he never flinched. Asked 
in 1949 on his 75th birthday if he had any 
tear of death, he replied: “I am ready to 
meet my Maker. Whether my Maker is pre- 
pared for the great ordeal of meeting me is 
another matter.” 


Hon. James H. Quillen, of Tennessee 
SPEECH 


HON. CLARK MacGREGOR 


OF MINNESOTA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, February 3, 1965 


Mr. MacGREGOR. Mr. Speaker, it is 
indeed an honor and a privilege to par- 
ticipate in this recognition of the elec- 
tion achievement of the honorable gen- 
tleman from the First District of the 
State of Tennessee, Congressman JAMES 
H. (JIMMY) QUILLEN. 

Achieving a majority of votes, as we 
Republicans have come to find out, is a 
difficult and trying task, Nonetheless, 
the gentleman from Tennessee has per- 
severed. He has in fact succeeded in 
achieving a tremendous vote plurality in 
1964 which no other Republican Mem- 
ber of this House has equalled. We must 
attribute Congressman QUILLEN’s amaz- 
ing election success to the wisdom of his 
constituents, to the diligence of his cam- 
paign, and to the quality of his service. 
It would be well for many of us to 
thoroughly examine Congressman QUIL- 
LEN's techniques in the hope of gleaning 
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some insight into his outstanding 
achievement. 

I hail the gentleman from Tennessee, 
and I look forward to his improving his 
performance in 1966—if possible. 


The Greatest Growth Center 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 
HON. J. ARTHUR YOUNGER 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, February 4, 1965 


Mr. YOUNGER. Mr. Speaker, the 
Wall Street Journal of February 1, 1965, 
contained two articles which are worthy 
of consideration by every Congressman. 
One is on the Area Redevelopment Act 
and the other on the REA. The edi- 
torials follow: 

THE Greatest GROWTH CENTER 


It has long been clear that the Govern- 
ment's approach to redevelopment of de- 
pressed areas has itself been in need of some 
redevelopment. But it is by no means clear 
that the changes under consideration will 
eliminate the program's more depressing 
aspects. 

One mildly heartening development, noted 
in last week's Presidential Economic Report, 
is an indication of a certain disillusionment 
with, the notion that Just about any area can 
be revived if you inject enough Federal dol- 
lars into it. Up to now that old pork-barrel 
theory has seemed to underlie most of Wash- 
ington’s redevelopment efforts. 

In the short run, of course, the idea may 
often appear to work out. But the opera- 
tions of the Area Redevelopment Administra- 
tion have abundantly shown that merely 
feeding in Federal cash cannot restore health 
to an area lacking the manpower, material, 
and natural resources on which a genuine 
revival might be built. 

From now on, promises a Federal planner, 
quoted by Mr. Janssen in this newspaper re- 
cently, the Government will not be looking 
merely for the neediest cases-but for those 
that show the most potential for growth. 
That certainly sounds more sensible, and yet 
it provides no guarantee that aid will not 


continue to be based more on politics than 


on economics. 

The politicking, in fact, may be expanded. 
Instead of concentrating on counties and 
similar smaller areas, the Government now 
proposes to make over whole regions, much 
as it is trying to uplift the 11-State Appala- 
chia region in the East. So sweeping are the 
plans that, as some Officials see it, a program 
for upper New England might even move 
across the border to encompass Canada’s 
Maritime Provinces. 

Washington officials insist it’s not their in- 
tent to remodel these huge regions on their 
own. They will rely largely on plans drawn 
up by State officials within the regions— 
though they add that the States must sub- 
mit rational plans. It's too early to tell 
whether the States definition of rational will 
always conform with Washington's. 

Some questions of definition could arise 
when it comes to designating the growth 
centers which are to get the bulk of Federal 
aid. Practically every community considers 
itself a growth center, and local pride isn't 
likely to be diminished by the prospect that 
such a designation will bring a Federal re- 
ward. If the community is im t politi- 
cally to the party in power in the State, is it 
probable that the State's officials will choose 


to pass it by? 
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What is much more likely is already indi- 
cated by the outlook in Ap) . Though 
Federal officials expect to wind up with only 
about 50 growth centers in the area's 359 
counties, they're talking of labeling a lot of 
the left-out localities secondary centers and 
scheduling them for somewhat smaller Fed- 
eral help. 

Political pressures, therefore, are sure to 
call for vastly expanded amounts of Federal 
assistance. Meanwhile, there is no assurance 
that the regional approach will be able to 
surmount the practical problems faced by 
the ARA or even to avoid all of its blunders. 

To take one problem, the ARA has found 
that manpower and materials often must be 
imported from prosperous areas for projects 
in distressed communities, which certainly 
limits the local benefits of such activities. 
The ARA furthermore has sometimes helped 
set up companies to compete with existing 
firms which already were having trouble 
finding enough business to stay afloat. In 
short, the new approach may possess all of 
the practical and political pitfalls of the old. 

Since a dynamic economy will always en- 
compass areas that are declining and others 
that are on the rise, it stands to reason that 
few of those having strong potential for 
growth will long be overlooked by private 
business—or lack help from State and local 
governments. Many States and localities 
are, in fact, far along on such self-help, and 
they might do even more If W: n had 
not preempted so many of their tax sources, 

Nonetheless, the administration appar- 
ently is convinced that no growth center can 
properly grow without a lot of heavy-handed 
help from the Government. It’s just that 
sort of thinking that has made Washington 
the greatest growth center of them all, 


THe New RURAL Power PLAY 


For the past year or so the Nation's rural 
electric cooperatives have been running into 
increasing criticism from Congress. With 
electricity now available to practically all 
rural areas, some lawmakers find it strange 
that the Government insists on subsi 


the rapid growth as a supplier of 
power to cities and industry. 


At times the criticism has been so sharp 
that you would think it might lead the co-ops 
and their Washington overseer, the Rural 
Electrification Administration, at least to go 
slower for a while. But they evidently op- 
erate on the idea that the best defense is 
a stronger offense. 
The first target of a stepped-up offensive, 

launched at the rural co-ops’ convention last 
week in Miami Beach, is the Nation's stock- 
holder-owned electric power industry. A 
group of 106 of the private power companies, 
declare the co-ops, OV: their cus- 
tomers by $3.4 billion in the 7 years ended 
in 1962. 

To arrive at this figure, the co-ops first de- 
cide what would be a fair profit for the pri- 
vate companies. Though such a judgment 
is hardly likely to be unbiased, the co-ops 
obviously like it better than the decision of 
the various State public service commissions, 
which rigidly supervise the private com- 
panies’ rates. 

If there have been overcharges, the cure 
would seem to be improved State regula- 
tion, It’s hard to see how it will help much, 
as the co-ops appear to think it will, to use 
their operations as a yardstick for measuring 
proper private utility rates. 

In addition to being tax free, the rural 
co-ops get Government loans at 2 percent, 
a rate far lower than those available to pri- 
vate companies and, for that matter, much 
lower than the cost of the money to the Gov- 
ernment. In this situation, it’s pretty silly to 
try to compare co-op rates with those of the 
taxpaying private firms. 

The comparison won't get any better if 
the yardstick is merely enlarged, and yet 
that’s about the only change the co-ops 
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suggest. REA Administrator Norman Clapp 
implies that the Government, far from being 
overly generous with the co-ops, has actually 
been rather niggardly. In the next 15 years, 
he says, the will need vastly expanded 
amounts of capital if they are to continue 
to grow. 

So the second target of this new rural 
power play is, not surprisingly, the taxpayer. 
He can only hope that enough Congressmen 
now will see where the line is heading. And 
pull the plug. 


Joseph G. Rayniak 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 


HON. ROBERT McCLORY 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, February 4, 1965 


Mr. McCLORY. Mr. Speaker, as the 
year 1964 was drawing to a close, the 
Nation lost to eternity a citizen who con- 
tributed much to the welfare of our Na- 
tion and the world. 

I am referring to the late Joseph G. 
Rayniak, former president and vice 
chairman of Outboard Marine Corp., the 
man who, perhaps more than any other, 
helped make the outboard motor avail- 
able to Americans and others throughout 
the world. 

A fitting biography and tribute to Jo- 
seph G. Rayniak is contained in an arti- 
cle which appeared in the Waukegan 
News-Sun on December 19, 1964. 

As a mark of respect so richly de- 
served, I am asking that portions of that 
article be inserted in the CONGRESSIONAL 
RECORD. 

With this reprint there is also ten- 
dered the expression of sorrow which 
touched all with whom he came in con- 
tact. Also, I extend to his son, Joseph 
L. Rayniak; his daughter, Miss Mary 
Jane Rayniak; and other members of the 
family, sentiments of deepest sympathy. 
The article reads, in part: 

Joseph G. Rayniak, the man who made the 
name of Johnson Motors as well known as 
Ford or Chevrolet, died unexpectedly yes- 
terday. 

Born January 19, 1891, in what is now 
Czechoslovakia, he and his family moved to 
this country and settled in Pittsburgh in 
1899. The only son in his family, he was 
forced to leave school at an early age. He 
worked in the coal mines and later in a 
glass factory. 

From there, he went to Detroit where the 
new auto industry was creating a world capi- 
tal of machinists. Discovering that ele- 
mentary arithmetic was not sufficient for 
mechanical engineering, he spent the next 
few years combining work with night school. 

He met Miss Edith Harris in Detroit and 
on November 20, 1914, they were married. 
Their first child, Mary Jane, was born in 
Detroit. 

He had become an apprentice toolmaker, 
but his mechanical flair and extra schooling 
broadened and advanced his career where he 
became superintendént of the 1,300 men in 
ae Motor Co, toolroom at the age 
o: . 

This was in 1917 and with World War I 
underway, Mr. Rayniak and his family moved 
to Elizabeth, N.J. He joined the Dusenberg 
Motor Corp. to tool up and build the Bugatti 
engines for the French Government. 
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In 1919, Joseph L. Rayniak was born and 
a year later the family was in South Bend. 
Ind., where Mr. Rayniak was made factory 
manager of the Johnson Motor Wheel Co., a 
motorbike firm. 

Nearly caught in the depression a year 
later, the firm reorganized as the Johnson 
Motor Co. and began producing 35-pound 
motors which clamped onto rowboats. 

Recognizing the need for a lightweight 
motor, Rayniak found aluminum the answer 
and replaced sand castings with diecastings- 
He worked 12 to 15 hours a day to scrutinize 
all production methods. 

In 1927, Johnson Motors moved to 
Waukegan and gave him the chance to re- 
vamp production completely. During World 
War II when 95 percent. of all production 
went into Government contracts, Johnson 
Motors became the first to die-cast cases for 
high-altitude oxygen regulators for fliers. 

During this time, Mr. Rayniak was one of 
24 American industrialists picked by the 
Government to explore German production 
methods as key plants began falling benind 
American lines. 

After the war, Mr. Rayniak as general 
manager systematized Johnson's reconver- 
sion so it was one of few manufacturers in 
the Nation that laid off no workers during 
retooling. 

In 1957, the Johnson Motors plant housed 
the world’s largest unit-frame diecasting 
machine ever built. The idea for the 
machine had first struck Mr. Rayniak during 


World War II. 


That same year, he was named Light Metals 
Man of the Year by Modern Metals magazine. 

The Outboard Marine Corp.’s board of 
directors named him president in 1953 and 
in 1959 he was named vice chairman of the 
board and manufacturing research director- 

Outboard Marine Corp. was created during 
the stock market crash when Johnson Motors 
and Outboard Motors Corp. merged. Out- 
board Motors Corp. had been created in 1928 
by a merger of Elto, Evinrude, and Lockwood 
Motor companies when Johnson began to 
lead the industry after Mr. Rayniak had 
made improvements on an alternate firing 
engine. 

While a tall man in industry, J. G. Rayniak 
was equally tall in civic stature. 

In 1955, Mr. Rayniak, News-Sun publisher 
F. Ward Just and Elwyn F. Wightman were 
appointed to the newly created Waukegan 
Port Authority. Later the same year, he was 
named a director of the Citizens National 
Bank and one of 18 directors of the Illinois 
Manufacturers Association. 

He also helped raise funds for an addition 
to Victory Memorial Hospital, served on the 
board of the Waukegan Water Works and 
was president of the Lake County Boy Scout 
Council in the 1930's. 

He retired from Outboard Marine Corp. in 
1961 after 41 years with the company. 

His wife, Edith, was stricken in their home 
December 26 last year and died in Victory 
Memorial Hospital. 


Cardinal Shehan of Baltimore 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. GEORGE H. FALLON 


OF MARYLAND 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, February 4, 1965 


Mr. FALLON. Mr. Speaker, it is with 
a great deal of pride and pleasure that I 
ask unanimous consent to have printed in 
the pages of the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD 
an editorial in tribute to Cardinal She- 
han, of Baltimore. The editorial, pre- 
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Sented by Herbert B. Cahan, vice presi- 
WJZ-TV 13, on January 26, 1965, 
follows: 
Baltimoreans of all faiths will rejoice in 
the elevation of Archbishop Lawrence J. She- 
to cardinal of the Roman Catholic 
Church. It was in Baltimore that the Cath- 
olle Church was formally established in this 
Country. It was in Baltimore in 1886 that 
Archbishop James Gibbons, a native son, 
America’s second and most celebrated 
Cardinal, his city for 44 years. Ap- 
bropriately, the second Baltimorean to be- 
Come cardinal is also the first Baltimore- 
born archbishop since Cardinal Gibbons. 
But the honor to Archbishop Shehan has 
More than just ceremonial significance, even 
to non-Catholics. As the leader of the 
Baltimore archdiocese, he has been in the 
forefront of two great movements. He has 
exerted a powerful moral influence toward 
the elimination of racial barriers in and be- 
Yond the community. He has furthered the 
ecumenical movement set in motion by the 
late Pope XXIII. 
In this second role Archbishop Shehan is 
& particularly fitting leader for Baltimore. 
tionally, the ecumenical spirit has al- 
Ways been strong in this city. The same 
Spirit is generously evident within the per- 
sonaltty and intellect of the newest. Ameri- 
dan prince of the Roman Catholic Church, 
Lawrence Cardinal Shehan, of Baltimore. 


Oversea Teachers’ Plight 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. THOMAS M. PELLY 


OF WASHINGTON 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, January 14, 1965 


Mr, PELLY. Mr. Speaker, I have long 
been interested in the economic status 
Of our oversea teachers. 

Public Law 86—-91—1959—provides that 
Oversea teachers’ salaries are to be in 
line with the scale of teachers’ salaries 
here in the United States. While teach- 
ers’ salaries in the United States have 
risen an average of 15 percent since 1960, 
the Department of Defense has not pro- 
Vided any salary schedule increase for 
Oversea teachers. According to the law 
enacted in 1959 there was to be a review 
each year. 

Mr. Speaker, I urge this Congress to 
Tectify the injustice of the past by eas- 
ing the economic plight of teachers in 
Oversea military schools by bringing 
their salary schedules up to a level com- 
Parable to teachers in the District of 
Columbia area. 

In the February 1965 issue of the 
American Teacher magazine there ap- 
bears an article pointing up the plight 
Taced by these oversea teachers and un- 
der unanimous consent, Mr. Speaker, I 
include in the Recorp at this point this 
very timely article: 

Oversra Typists Pam More THAN TEACHERS 

Wasutnoton, D.C—An American teacher 
in a military dependents school overseas must 
have a college degree, a teaching certificate, 
and 2 years of classroom experience in the 
United States. The starting salary is $4,535 
a year. 

A clerk-typist, hired by the Defense Depart- 
ment to work in the same school, needs only 
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a high school diploma but starts at $4,600 a 


year. 

‘The fringe benefits for each are exactly the 
same. 

And this, said Gael Pierce, a teacher in a 
dependents school in Madrid, Spain, and 
president of the Madrid Chapter, Overseas 
Federation of Teachers, Local 1470 is just 
one of the reasons why the oversea teachers 
“have reached the breaking point of frus- 
tration.” 

Pierce flew to Washington to present the 
teacher complaints to the Defense Depart- 
ment. He is also president of the Over- 
seas Federation of Teachers Council. 

Salaries are an important item, he told 
n news conference, but not so important as 
the declining quality of education in the de- 
pendents schools. 

“The children of American servicemen 
overseas are being cheated,” he said. They 
are getting a cutrate, bargain-basement edu- 
cation, because of the misguided parsimony 
of Congress and the Defense Department.” 

Pierce cited these examples: “We are us- 
ing a science textbook which was printed in 
1948 and which says the highest altitude 
ever achieved by a manmade object is the 
250 miles of the WAC Corporal rocket. 

“There are no kindergartens, no school 
nurses. Guidance and counseling services 
have been cut back and so have the special 
teachers of reading and music, and special 
education programs for the handicapped. 

Pierce said Congress has set a per pupil Hm- 
itation of $285 in the oversea schools, com- 
pared to the U.S. average of 8432. 

A law enacted by Congress in 1959 took 
the teachers out of civil service and pegged 
their salaries to those paid in large cities in 
the United States. The teachers’ representa- 
tives said the average annual salary in the 
large U.S. cities is $6,600, compared with an 
average annual oversea salary of $4,720. 

The Defense Department has said Congress 
has not provided enough money to pay the 
higher salaries. The teachers contend the 
Defense Department has never asked Congress 
for the money. 


Salute to a Great General 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS — 


HON. SAMUEL L. DEVINE 


OF OHIO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, February 4, 1965 


Mr. DEVINE. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks, I am pleased 
to include an editorial in tribute to Gen. 
Curtis E. LeMay, that appeared in the 
Columbus, Ohio Dispatch, February 2, 
1965. As my colleagues know, this great 
American is a native of Columbus, Ohio, 
and all of us are mighty proud of his 
great military record as well as his ded- 
ication to American principles. The 
editorial follows: 

SALUTE TO A GREAT GENERAL 

Today Gen, Curtis E. LeMay, the Columbus 
boy who made good in military aviation, is 
back in the ranks of the civilians. It is a 
pleasure to welcome this tough, vital, still 
productive man to his new life after a fabu- 
lous career in the U.S. Air Force. 

No one can say what contribution he still 
may make to the Nation, but we feel with 
reassuring certainty that his life outside the 
military area will be no less rewarding to the 
well-being of the United States, 

Curtis LeMay has held a general's rank in 
the Air Force since 1943. Command and de- 
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cision are a great part of his makeup. There 
is room at the top of the civilian ranks for 
such a man of command and decision. 

True to the finest tradition of the military, 
General LeMay is very economical with his 
words. His brief interview on the eve of his 
retirement gave few clues to his future plans. 
It is noteworthy that he did not close the 
door on the possibility of a new career in 
politics. 

Military careers translated to political un- 
dertaking have not always been salutary 
changes of endeayor, but the prospects of 
success for a man such as General LeMay 
appear to be better than the average as 
gleaned from history. N 

We wish Curtis LeMay well in whatever 
he chooses to do with his fresh civilian life. 
And we know that whatever he will do will 
be to the profit of all of us. 


Kellogg, Idaho, Jaycees Announce Char- 
lotte Eastman Essay Contest Winner 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. COMPTON 1. WHITE, JR. 


OF IDAHO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, February 2, 1965 


Mr. WHITE of Idaho. Mr. Speaker, 
under leave to extend my remarks in the 
Recorp, I include the following essay 
written by Charlotte Eastman, a student 
at Pinehurst School located in Shoshone 
County, which won a recent contest spon- 
sored by the Kellogg, Idaho, Jaycees, and 
which was printed in the January 28, 
1965, issue of the Kellogg Evening News: 

Wuat My Country MEANS TO ME 
(By Charlotte Eastman) 

“One nation under God, indivisible with 
liberty and justice for all.” That is what my 
country means to me. It is one Nation, even 
though only a few hundred years ago we were 
only 9 colonies. We worshipped under God 
and through Him, we had the courage to be- 
come an independent country. We took all 
the responsibilities that go with self-govern- 
ment and that has helped us to make us the 
country we are today. 

We are an indivisible country during both 
war and peace. We have learned that when 
there is peace, we must be united and work 
together for the whole economy of the United 
States. In war, we cannot be divided or we 
would be destroyed. “A house divided 
against itself cannot stand.” 

In America, we have liberty, and justice 
for all. These are definitely necessary for 
peace and happiness. All men must have 
freedom and rights within the law. They 
should have certain personal rights too. 
Among these are “life, liberty and the pur- 
suit of happiness.” All these things help to 
make our country the best one in the world. 

My country, America, is an unusual 
country. It was settled by people wanting 
freedom from unjust and tyrannical rule. 
And still today, people come to the United 
States to escape oppression. 

In America, we can always be sure of havy- 
ing a voice in our government. We have 
Senators and Representatives to represent 
us and state our-problems to the leaders 
of our country. If it is within their power, 
these leaders try to correct the problems. 

Some countries don’t have enough food 
or Federal money. But in America, we waste 
enough food to feed another country. We 
can always be sure of at least two meals a ` 
day and many people in other countries 
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never know when they're going to have their 
next meal. Most of the time, we have 
enough Federal money but when we don’t, 
the Government makes taxes. This some- 
times hurts the people and isn't always re- 
ceived gracefully, even though the people 
know they have to support the Government. 

These things, worshipping God, having 
freedom, liberty, and justice for all, helping 
our country, other countries, helping our- 
selves, and others, are all parts of being 
American. America has given so much and 
we should all be grateful for living in this 
wonderful country. We should strive every 
day to be loyal and devoted to the country 
we love, America. It is the land of free 
men and the home of brave men. It is a 
country for true patriots who live and die 
trying to make the United States a better 
place for all. That is why you should “ask 
not what your country can do for you; ask 
what you can do for your country.” 


Another CCC Dumping Binge? 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ANCHER NELSEN 


OF MINNESOTA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, February 4, 1965 


Mr. NELSEN. Mr. Speaker, in order 
that Members of Congress may be ad- 
vised of the attitude of farm organiza- 
tions toward the practice of the Com- 
modity Credit Corporation regarding 
grain sales, I submit for the RECORD & 
portion of the GTA Daily Radio Round- 
up for February 1, 1965. 

I would like to call to the attention 
of Members of this House the fact when 
feed grains legislation was considered, 
many of us expressed concern about the 
authority granted the CCC in selling 
feed grains, pointing out that low prices 
could break the competitive market. 
This GTA statement endorses the wisdom 
of our early conclusion. 

I urge that the Congress in this ses- 
sion consider legislation to correct this 
devastating practice which has driven 
farm parity to a depression-time level. 

The material follows: 

GTA Damy ROUNDUP 


Here is a bit of information that we haven't 
seen in print but that is being generally 
talked about. It is that Commodity Credit 
Corporation is to go on a dumping 
binge and get rid of wheat and corn by the 
hundreds of millions of bushels. The reason 
is not the amount of grain that CCC has title 
to but the shortage of money in CCO’s till. 
It needs cash and will sell willy-nilly to get it. 

CCC's selling price, you know, is 105 per- 
cent of loan plus some token charges. You 
can bet your bins that the market price will 
be affected by huge CCC sales at only 105 
percent. 

The entire farm and grain industries are 

USDA to raise that CCC selling price 
to 115 or 120 percent of loen plus actual car- 
rying and interest . Then ccc 
wouldn't sell much, but it is not overloaded 
with grain anyway. And the markets would 
have some price leeway. That would give 
farmers a chance to sell their grain through 
regular channels instead of being forced to 
turn so much over to the Government. 

The Government would save gobs of 
money, and that would help turn off the 
Budget Bureau's loudspeaker. Farmers would 
benefit by getting a better price for their 
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grain. Even noncompliers would benefit a 
little, but after all, they are farmers too, and 
the entire rural community sorely needs more 
income. 


A Practical Imperative 
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HON. GEORGE P. MILLER 


OF CALIFORNIA 
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Thursday, February 4, 1965 


Mr. MILLER: Mr. Speaker, a few 
weeks ago, I had the privilege of partici- 
pating in seminars conducted by the 
State Department’s Foreign Service In- 
stitute of the Office of International 
Scientific Affairs. 

These are activities that are directed 
toward educating our Foreign Service 
officers and other Government officials 
concerned with international relations 
in the nature and scope of this Nation’s 
power in science and technology and as 
they relate to our foreign affairs. This 
is a very enlightened porgram which will 
be of tremendous importance in the years 
to come in understanding the major role 
our science and technology play in our 
ee with the other nations of the 
wor 


At one of the meetings of the Insti- 
tute, a paper was delivered by Dr. James 
R. Killian, Jr., now of the Massachusetts 
Institute of Technology and formerly the 
Scientific Advisor to President Eisen- 
hower. This, to me, was one of the most 
penetrating and expositions of 
how matters of science and technology 
have been integrated into our foreign 
policy in the past and how they should 
continue to be used to advance our in- 
terests and the cause of peace in every 
corner of the globe. 


Everyone who reads this presentation 
cannot fail to be impressed by Dr. Kil- 
lian’s lucid and well organized presenta- 
tion of this very complex subject. I 
strongly urge every member, who must 
deal almost on a daily basis with some 
aspect of science and technology, to read 
Dr. Killian’s paper, which follows: 

A PRACTICAL IMPERATIVE 
(By J. R. Killian, Ir.) 
I 


Since this is the first time the Foreign 
Service Institute has offered a course on 
science and technology as a vector of foreign 
Policy, I feel, in presenting my remarks, the 
sense of privilege that attends participation 
in significant first occasions. I congratulate 
the Department and the institute for in- 
agurating this new course. It is forward- 
looking recognition that our foreign policy 
will be well served by an integration not only 
of political, military and economic com- 
ponents but of scientific technological com- 
ponents as well. Even though the policies 
and actions of the Department of State must 
always be shaped principally by political 
considerations, its mission to defend and 
advance our national interest will increas- 
ingly require the discerning inclusion of 
these other elements. 

This integration, then, of science and 
technology into foreign policy is not just an 
abstract, academic concept but a practical 
imperative. It is needed now. Let me il- 
lustrate. 
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The United States has been engaged since 
1954 in an admirable, beneficial, and wide- 
ly acclaimed atoms for peace program. Has 
this effort had the sustained benefit of 
searching scientific examination both to make 
it most effective for peace and to reduce 
the possibility that it unwittingly may ald 
the proliferation of nuclear weapons? we 
face still unexploited opportunities for lead- 
ership in making nuclear power more widely 
available but can we do it in a way that 
does not aid the spread of nuclear weapons? 

This is not a rhetorical question; it drives 
directly at the problem of how we deal policy 
matters of this kind, involving subtle tech- 
nical considerations. 

The example T cite points up the import- 
ance of the Department's having its ow? 
resources for making independent. technical 
judgments. Just as our Presidents have 
found it wise not to be entirely dependent 
upon the several departments and agencies 
of Government for technical guidance 
have therefore called upon an independent 
committee for objective scientific advice, the 
State Department can beneficially have at 
its disposal uncommitted competence for its 
guidance, I would say the same thing about 
the other Government departments whe? 
they must deal with crucial policy questions 
on which there may be disagreements and 
special interests within Government. 

There are other compelling reasons for 
the State Department to follow its present 
purpose in equipping its personnel for deal- 
ing with the impact of science and tech- 
nology on foreign affairs. All of us—whether 
we be in the scientific, academic, or govern- 
ment communities in this country 
abroad—are still in the kindergarten stage 
in really understanding how to use science 
and technology in foreign affairs. We 
State’s leadership to get us out of this 
elementary phase, and to move toward a ma- 
ture international science policy. 

And then there is the diplomatic oppor- 
tunity to grasp a powerful new lever to ad- 
vance our national interest in the world 
arena. The United States has excep 
technical resources that are understood 
over the world, both by advanced peoples 
and by less-advanced peoples. This scien- 
tific and technological strength is among the 
most conspicuous, most admired, and most 
persuasive features on the American land- 
scape—more so, to other peoples, than even 
our cherished democratic system which has 
made our flourishing technology possible. 
In this striking fact, in this worldwide ap- 
preciation of the quality of our science and 
technology and the education which sup- 
ports it, lies a unique diplomatic opportu- 
nity, if we can but cultivate the complics 
skills and understanding required to exploit 
it, and create the condition where this skill 
and understanding can be made really at 
home in agencies concerned with affairs 
abroad. The power of our science and tech- 
nology to serve national goals at home 
abroad also presents to the Department 
State a compelling reason to pursue policies 
designed to maintain and augment 
quality. 

Not the least of the ways this strength 
serves our Nation abroad is through the 
meaning and impact of our achievement in 
basic science, as distinct from technology- 
This purely intellectual stature, this dem- 
onstration of American devotion to creativ- 
ity and to disinterested search for truth 
confounds those who see us as materialis- 
tic and utterly practical. This flowering of 
American pure science appeals widely and 
deeply to the best hopes and aspirations 
all men; it is in the deepest sense a 
festation of a great society. In myriad ways 
our foreign policy should and does sup 
this high achievement and interpret it, with 
advantage to the Nation, to friends, and foes. 

‘These opportunities, assets, and urgencies 
lead me to attach great importance to this 
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Course and to similar now devel- 
°ping in our universities. I am glad to learn 


onal Scientific Affairs for a number of 
projects on space, desalina- 
80 for senior foreign officers. 
also that the Carnegie Endowment 
ternational Peace is projecting a course 
at Oak Ridge this spring de- 
ve those with no scientific back- 
enough understanding of the nu- 
d so that they may at least have 
insights into the significance of nuclear 
pments when they encounter them. 
these efforts are very much on the 
They also recognize that the ethos 
foreign policy should not be flawed 
ectual parochialism, that our policy 
outlook need not fall into the crack be- 
the two cultures. 

eving strongly as I do in the impor- 
of science and technology promoting 
international collaboration, I must also say 
you that I am allergic to those well-mean- 
citizens, not in government, who over- 
Tomanticize science and technology as of- 
fering a joyride to the millennium and as a 
Sovereign remedy for all ills. To his embar- 
Tassment the engineer-sclentist engaged in 
technical aid, for example, has sometimes 
viewed by these uncritical enthusiasts 
us a sort of Mary Poppins, flying around 
bringing order out of chaos by snapping his 
fingers, or as the TV witch who masters the 
ess of human nature by twitching her 

Nose. 

that 


As foreign service officers, you know 
neither nature nor humans are so oblig- 
ing, particularly in the foreign field. 

The actual potential for the discriminat- 
ing use of science and ogy in support 
foreign policy is too great and too vital 
our national leadership in the world arena 
to have it demeaned by exaggeration, over- 
Simplification, and amateurism. This is es- 
pecially true in our foreign aid program. 
Our technical aid, for example, benefits from 
Careful preparatory study and research. It is 
encouraging to see a research program for 
this purpose in the Agency for International 
Development. 
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less than 150 who had majored in the sci- 
®nces, engineering, or mathematics. What- 
ever the reason for it, this number is dis- 
&ppointingly small in the past several years, 
Tam told, only about 4 percent of the intake 
ot junior foreign service officers majored in 
One of these fields. The question might be 
asked whether the current foreign service 
examination is broad enough in concept so 
that those who have majored in science and 

are on an equal footing with 
Other majors in taking it. The studies which 
the State Department is making of these 
Matters is another example of its awareness 
Of the roll of science in its affairs. 

I recognize that only limited opportunities 
exist in the foreign service for the profes- 
Sional practice of science and engineering, 
but I am encouraged to believe that the 
State Department is now seeking a more 
diversified mix of talents, and that it rec- 
Ognizes the need for some increase in the 
Small fraction of men who are generalists in 
&ction, but who have an education in science 
Or engineering, to work alongside the gen- 
*ralists whose majors were in the humani- 
ties or the social sciences, That so few grad- 
Ustes in science and engineering now enter 
the public service reflects in part the press- 
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ing need for their services as specialists, but 
it also results from inadequate orientation 
in our colleges and an assumption which is 
too widespread in government that those 
with a major in science or engineering are 
ill-prepared to serve as generalists. More 
and more the engineer is receiving an educa- 
tion which equips him to fill that broadest 
concept of engineering as a profession which 
couples science with society, which deals 
with men and organizations as well as things. 
Some seasoning of the foreign service with 
men of this cut can be useful as we seek to 
use science and technology to support our 
diplomacy and to give our diplomats more 
levers to help them control events in an age 
of science. Their presence in the foreign 
service together with programs such as the 
course starting today will greatly ald the in- 
tegration of science and technology with for- 
eign affairs. 
n 

The relationship. of science to foreign 
policy has interested me continuously ever 
since I became the President’s Science Ad- 
viser and Chairman of his newly constituted 
Science Advisory Committee, in 1957, at the 
height of our post-Sputnik panic. That new 
Committee, located in the White House, was 
confronted from the start with a basketful 
of problems relating to the international role 
of science and technology. It assisted the 
State Department to reestablish the science 
attaché system that had been discarded un- 
der budget pressure. One of the first stand- 
ing Panels of the Committee to be appointed 
was the Panel on Science and Technology in 
Foreign Affairs. Dr. Detlev Bronk, the Chair- 
man of this Panel, and I, were called upon 
immediately to participate in the preparation 
of position papers for the NATO Heads of 
Government meeting in December 1957. 
Acting upon recommendations made by the 
“three wise men”* the United States stressed 
at that meeting the importance of harness- 
ing science for the benefit of the free world, 
and supported the appointment of a science 
adviser to the Secretary General of NATO 
and the creation of a science advisory com- 
mittee to be devoted to the strengthening 
of Western science. I had the privilege of 
accompanying the President to that meeting 
and of seeing these proposals a 
actions which subsequently contributed sig- 
nificantly to the renewal of scien- 
tific strength. This was but one of the 
ways in which U.S. foreign policy at that 
time was seeking to stress science in foreign 
affairs, and Sputnik had given the subject 
a dramatically enhanced importance, It 
might be said that in World War II 
learned to mobilize scientists for war and 
that in the period following Sputnik we be- 
gan to learn how to mobilize scientific ad- 
vice for Government policymaking. 

From the beginning, the President's Sci- 
ence Advisory Committee addressed itself to 
arms limitation studies and specifically to 
new technology bearing upon the detection 
of nuclear tests. In the United Nations 
mounting fears of fallout from nuclear tests 
led to a growing debate about testing pro- 
grams. Against this background, a sug- 
gestion of mine to the National Security. 
Council, based on scientific discussions in 
the PSAC, that the time had come for a re- 
examination of the technology of detection 
and inspection as a way of safeguarding a 
possible nuclear test ban prompted lively in- 
terest. It in fact led the NSC to approve the 
appointment of an ad hoc interdepartmental 
committee to consider the feasibility of de- 
tection and monitoring systems. The en- 
couraging report of this committee to the 
NSC led to the proposal for an international 
conference of experts which the Soviets ac- 
cepted. Thus began the long series of nego- 
tiations, marked by many setbacks and frus- 
trations, both technical and diplomatic, but 
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which nevertheless finally brought us to one 
landmark agreement a year and a half ago 
in the limited test ban treaty. 

There is no question that the Geneva Con- 
ference of Experts was undertaken without 
the thorough preparatory study that the par- 
ticipants strongly felt was needed. So too 
was the conference on surprise attack. And 
even though subsequent findings on detec- 
tions of tests made some of the conclusions 
obsolete, nevertheless the conference inched 
negotiations ahead. Perhaps we may never 
find it possible to prepare adequately for 
handling the technical aspects of interna- 
tional negotiations—as illustrated further by 
some of our telecommunications conferences 
in the past—but we should have more tech- 
nical resources to help us prepare, 

As a third example of the use of scientific 
advice, I point to the major role taken by 
the Secretary General's Science Advisory 
Committee in initiating and planning the 
United Nations 1963 Conference on the Ap- 
plication of Sciences and Technology for the 
Benefit of the Less Developed Areas—a his- 
toric step in providing a world forum on the 
applications of science to human betterment. 


I recall these past events by way of point- 
ing up how scientists, acting as advisers in 
the right place at the right time, serve our 
policymakers in the field of foreign affairs on 
matters of great moment. The development 
of nuclear weapons and the foreign policy 
problems associated with them, the spread- 
ing awareness that the bread, health, and 
safety of nations, and indeed their survival, 
depend upon a highly creative technology, 
and finally the appearance of t 
spectaculars, such as space vehicles, have 
together amplified recognition that science 
and technology suffuse the foreign as well 
as the domestic policy of nations. At the 
same time, it has now been amply recognized 
that some of the substance of science and 
technology in arcane to the generalist policy- 
maker, and that in consequence he must de- 
pend on expert advisers who can make the 
estoeric complexities meaningful in terms of 
their usefulness and relevance to matters of 
state. The result has been that in an ever- 
growing number of countries scientists or 
engineers have become advisers to prime 
ministers, chairmen, and presidents, and 
country after country, large and small, has 
related to its policymaking councils, ad- 
visory and coordinating mechanisms manned 
by scientists and engineers—governmental 
agencies that did not even exist a decade ago. 


attachés, a new reading on the aspirations of 
nations, In the major countries one finds 
growing communities of people interested 
in the relation of science to public policy as 
distinct from the practice of science and 
technology. As W. Murray Todd wrote 
recently in the “Bulletin of the Atomic 
Scieintists”: “By now a fairly indentiflable 
group is beginning to emerge which advocates 
the creation of mechanisms and theories of 
science policy. This group should be of prime 
interest to our science attachés * * * because 
U.S. science policy cannot be divorced from 
that of other countries. Knowledge of the 
personalities involved and their influence 
among scieintists and parliamentarians may 
be extremely useful in the future.“ 
The growing use of the expert is one of 
the striking developments in the political 
administration of modern States. The re- 
peated demonstration that knowledge in- 
deed is power, together with the vast ac- 
cumulation of specialized knowledge, are 
among the reasons for the new place of the 
specialist-scholar in the political process. 
As Harvey Brooks has observed, “In most 
of the Western World the first instinct of 
statesmanship is to turn intransigent prob- 
lems over to ‘experts’ or to ‘study 
groups’ * Much of the history.of so- 
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clal progress in the 20th century can be de- 
scribed in terms of the transfer of wider 
and wider areas of public policy from poli- 
tics to expertise.“ Accepting this as true, 
for good or ill, the fact stands clear that in 
dealing with policies infused with science 
and technology it becomes Increasingly im- 
portant for the generalist policymaker him- 
self to have understanding as well as expert 
advice so that he himself identifies the tech- 
nical problems and brings to bear his dis- 
criminating judgment as a generalist in 
coping with them. 

Last month, James Reston, in reporting 
on a European trip he had taken, summed up 
the effect of scientific progress very well 
when he wrote: “Everywhere the politicians 
and even the statesmen are merely scram- 
bling to deal with the revolutions in weap- 
ons, agriculture, and industry created by the 
scientists and the engineers. The latter 
have transformed man's capacity to give 
life, to sustain and prolong life, and to take 
life; and the politicians no longer find that 
they can deal with all the new complexities 
and ambiquities in ideological terms. 

“The new science has created a new di- 
plomacy. The New World differs from the 
old Continent on many specific problems, all 
of them serious and complex, but at least 
in the great industrial nations—which are 
the only ones that have the power to start a 
modern nticlear war—there is a new caution 
and respect for the facts created by the 
scientists and the engineers.“ 


mz 


Let me now draw from my grab bag a ran- 
dom assortment of observations about the 
present state of science and technology and 
about the communities which deal with 
these professions. 

I resist playing a well-worn record con- 
taining a refrain that I confess to have been 
guilty of repetitious playing in the past. It 
is entitled, “The Accelerating Rate of 
Change.” Indeed, we are in a period of rapid 
change and knowledge is growing expo. - 
tlally, and I would not minimize the prob- 
lems created for policymakers by the gal- 
loping horses of technology, but we have 
come bromidically to overstress the newness 
and uniqueness of this condition. Certainly 
the periods when Kepler, Galileo, Newton, 
Darwin, Watt, Faraday, and Maxwell were 

their discoveries were times of pro- 
found intellectual and social change. And 
you must have heard of the remark that 
passed between Adam and Eve when they 
were being driven from the Garden of Eden: 
“You must recognize, my dear,” said Adam, 
“that we are living in an age of transition.” 
As did our forebears, we today are apt to 
explain all our troubles by ascribing them to 
a high velocity of change. 

We also hear facile and romantic talk to- 

day about world-shaking technological 

around the corner and about these 
leading inevitably to some form of world 
government or one-world organization. Now 
it is possible that these changes and effects 
may occur, but I am rather inclined to agree 
with Albert Wohlstetter. There are,” he 
has written, “without doubt large changes 
in technology impending. But how fast 
they will come and just what they will 5e 
is not really predictable. Still less are the 
widespread political and economic conse- 
quences of these changes. 

“The changes coming are neither intrin- 
sically benign nor malign. In any case, 
they are best not viewed in terms of the 
apocalypse or the millennium. The apoc- 
alypse might come, but it need not. And 
the millennium is not about to.” = 

In its political effects technology seems 
actually to be pulling in opposite directions. 
On the one hand, as technological systems, 
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both -civil and military, grow greater in 
scale, they transcend all political boundaries, 
and indeed their spatial requirements in- 
creasingly find the globe itself too confin- 
ing. As they grow in scale and impact, they 
seem to call inevitably for correspondingly 
larger political units, and, indeed, I think 
this may be the result of large technological 
systems. On the other hand, modern tech- 
nology, especially modern communication 
and transportation, seems to be among the 
factors encouraging the current fragmenta- 
tion of the world into a growing number of 
self-determining political units, a resurg- 
ence of nationalism, and a new power struc- 
ture that is more and more multipolar. 
Thus facile generalizations about the effects 
of science and technology on the scale of 
political organization cannot always be ac- 
cepted at face value. 

I turn next to a profile of today's scien- 
tific community, both national and inter- 
national. 

Save when divided by war or iron cur- 
tains, the scientific community tends al- 
ways to be transnational, because the act of 
creation leaps over political boundaries. A 
scientist in an underdeveloped country may 
make a discovery that will be one of the de- 
cisive factors in a technical breakthrough 
by a great industrial research team in 
America. We see, consequently, a vast net- 
work of international organizations and 
communications in this transnational so- 
ciety. There are an astonishing number of 
these organizations, both private and inter- 
governmental, with our Government for- 
mally participating in nearly threescore of 
them. The number of scientific meetings 
(not including those devoted to technology) 
has been estimated at around 1,500 a year, in 
which about 10,000 scientists participate. 
Much of this activity is largely independent 
of the political relationships between gov- 
ernments and represents a powerful volun- 
tary cultural force binding national com- 
munities together. The Foreign Service plays 
a great role in facilitating this interchange 
and in doing so it helps to strengthen our 
own science by bringing it into close asso- 
ciation with creative work the world over. 

Increasingly the work of scientists and en- 
gineers calls for international programs and 
working groups. International laboratories 
for example, are increasing in number.. With 
CERN in Geneva leading the list, we see 
new establishments such as those related 
to Euratom and exemplified by the Interna- 
tional Laboratory of Genetics and Biophysics 
in Italy and those financed by the Interna- 
tional Atomic Energy Agency such as the 
International Theoretical Physics Center, 
also in Italy. There is the CENTO Institute 
of Nuclear Science in Tehran and the In- 
ternational Computation Center in Rome. 
Multinational cooperation is seen also in the 
programs sponsored by the vigorously active 
International Council of Scientific Unions, 
such as the immensely successful Interna- 
tional Geophysical Year and the new Inter- 
national Years of the Quiet Sun. Currently 
in the planning stage or in progress under 
the auspices of ICSU are the international 
weather program being carried out through 
the World Meteorological Organization, the 
International Hydrological Decade initiated 
by UNESCO, and a coordinated oceanographic 
study of the Indian Ocean. This partial lst 
indicates the extent to which scientists and 
engineers find it necessary to create interna- 
tional working structures or communities 
better to advance science and technology. 

Some progress has been made in achieving 
true international education, especially in 
science and engin The recently pro- 
posed and designed International Institute 
of Science and Technology to be located in 
Europe, which was encouraged by our Gov- 
ernment has so far been stymied, but the 
idea is too sound to die. I hope we will 
strive to revive it. 
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Let us look at other characteristics of th® 
scientific society. The United States, Europe 
the U.S.S.R., and the rest of the world each 
has about one-quarter of the total wor 
population of scientists and engineers. Both 
Europe and the U.S.S.R. are increasing thelr 
numbers faster than the United States. In 
fact, the number of scientists and engineers 
Russia is adding each year is twice the num- 
ber we are adding We may thus expect an 
increasing Soviet capability to launch and 
sustain large-scale technological enterprises: 
including technical aid to developing coun- 
tries. We may expect European nations— 
along with Japan—to become more formida - 
ble competitors of ours in industrial tech- 
nology. This is especially true because 3 
smaller proportion of their scientists and 
engineers are engaged in military work, thus 
a larger proportion are available for indus- 
trial innovation. t 

One of our binds in the utilization © 
scientists and engineers in the United States 
is that our supply is spread over a great mill- 
tary program, a vast industrial establish- 
ment, a growing educational system, and our 
commitments abroad. It is a striking fact 
that about 3 out of every 10 scientists 
and engineers in the United States are work- 
ing directly or indirectly on our military and 
space programs, an allocation that in a Way 
reflects our international commitments. 
maintain our world position may well re- 
quire us to educate more scientists and engi- 
neers both for main the creativity 
of our industrial research and development 
and for deploying more of our technolog! 
talent to aid in the economic development 
Africa, Asia, and Latin America. 

Even though our scientific and engineering 
community is spread thin, it is nevertheless 
large and very busy. Altogether we have 
about 1.7 million professional scientists and 
engineers. In addition to their work in pro- 
duction, public works, management, and 
teaching, they are manning the largest re- 
search and development program the world 
has ever known. In dollars expended an, 
nually, it amounts to about 3 percent 
our gross national product. Of this to 
the Federal Government funds about 60 per- 
cent which in 1964 amounted to $15 billion. 
Thus it is now expending more for research 
and development than the total Fed 
budget prior to World War II. As Don Price 
has said, “the plain fact is that science hus 
become the major establishment in the 
American political system: the only set of 
institutions for which tax funds are appro- 
priated almost on faith, and under Con- 
cordats which protect the autonomy, if not 
the cloistered calm, of the laboratory. TD? 
intellectual problems involved in this neW 
status are likely to trouble scientists almost 
as much as the fears of the apocalyptic uses 
to which their discoveries may be put by the 
politicians.” “ 

One of these intellectual problems —_ 
noted in a recent report of the Nations 
Academy of Sciences Committee on Utiliza- 
tion of Scientific and Engineering Manpower 
when it stressed that the massive influence 85 
the Federal Government on the deploymen 
and utilization of scientists and engineer“ 
imposes on it an entirely new order of re- 
sponsibility to prevent malutilization, and t? 
assess in advance the effects of its decisions 
to undertake or discontinue large projects- 
When the Government is considering the 
participation of the United States in large 
international projects, this recommendation 
should be kept in mind. 2 

Despite problems of scale and of man 
power shortages, American science and tech- 
nology, as I have already stressed, are today 
in a position of world leadership, although 
we could lose this leadership if we become be- 
mused by admiration of our own superiority 
or if Government policies failed to continu 
to be as wise as they are now. Actually, rd 
may be only at the beginning of unexamp! 
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Sclentific and engineering achievement. 
With the future so promising this is not the 
ime—as some people occasionally suggest— 

relax our scientific effort or for timid talk 
about having reached some kind of ceiling 
or plateau in our upsurge of scientific and 


cal strength. 

But I reemphasize the increasingly able 
tion from abroad. On the European 
Continent industrial research is recapturing 
much of its prewar vigor, and we are acutely 
Ware of the impressive advances in the So- 
we Union. Japan is no longer just copying 
estern technology. It has become highly 
Innovative and imaginative, as American in- 
qustry is discovering in the marketplace. 
€ need to take constant readings on these 
& technological tides and to have 
broad the men who have the technical 

*ensitivity to appraise and report them, 

Population growth and the ever-increasing 
Ey and raw material needs of modern so- 

impose requirements on foreign policy 
that involve mew relationships between 
technology and politics. So too does the 

scale of technological systems as 
demonstrated in communications, power net- 
Works, the land environment of space sys- 
, and transportation. On the North 
can Continent alone we see emerging 
ly bold engineering concepts such 
âs the NAWAPA project to store water at 
elevations, mainly in Canada, after col- 
in Alaska and Canada, and to dis- 
tribute it throughout the southern provinces 
Sf Canada, in the United States, and into 
Northern Mexico. We hear associated with 
this engineering proposal ways to reverse the 
dropping water level in some of the Great 
Lakes with international boundaries. 

Similarly there is the proposed Hamilton 
Falls hydroelectric project to generate eco- 
Lomically useful power not only for Canada 
but for parts of New England and for New 
York City. 

Overseas, there is the great Indus River 
development, including a program devised by 
American scientists and engineers, by invita- 
tion of the Pakistanian Government, to halt 
the loss of productive land in West Pakistan 
through waterlogging and salinity. A recent 
Teport points out that every 5 minutes in 
this area an acre of land is being lost by wa- 
terlogging while there are 10 more mouths 
to be fed. 

The opportunities among nations for re- 

0 cooperation in river valley develop- 
ment are being widely recognized. One 
Where political problems are acute, to say 
the least, but where much might be accom- 
Plished is the United Nations Lower Mekong 
Basin scheme in southeast Asia. There are 
bold ideas for tapping artesian basins—in 
North Africa and Arabia, for example. I 
am not commen’ on the technical or po- 
litical feasibility of these projects. I cite 
them as examples of what is to come or 
Might be done. 

Everywhere there is the urgent need for 
energy and water. Thence, the great and 
growing efforts to find economical methods 
for desalination of water, with some schemes 
involving huge nuclear reactors to provide 
energy. There are political problems galore, 
as well as technical ones, associated with 
Such projects when they are international. 

The atmospheric sciences and the coliec- 
tion of weather data by their very nature 
Tequire global undertakings, as do other 
scientifc and technical activities, such as 
Oceanography, control of disease, and tele- 
communications, especially satellite com- 
munications. y 

In dealing with these trends and needs— 
regional, global and superterrestrial—our 
Government and its foreign officers will need 
Sophisticated, tough-minded, technical ad- 
Vice on the feasibility of projects, on the al- 
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ternatives which should be considered, on 
the contribution we can make to them, on 
their impact on our own manpower and 
economic resources, and on their timing and 
need. With this kind of judgment avail- 
able, however, such large-scale programs of 
development and technology can multiply 
the helpful political choices available to us 
and afford us new opportunities to contribute 
to the welfare of the human community. 

The spectacular growth of computers and 
data processing, a technological revolution 
that is really just beginning, leads one inevi- 
tably to ponder new forms of machine-aided 
cognition and the great systems of informa- 
tion storage, dissemination, and retrieval that 
lie ahead. It is not fantastic to contemplate 
that interconnected systems will enable the 
management of great organizations to have 
immediate information on and be responsive 
to the status and progress of all parts of the 
organization, even where widely dispersed. 

In a recent address as president of the 
British Association for the Advancement of 
Science, the Right Honorable Lord Brain 
made the following comment on the failure 
of leadership to anticipate the current popu- 
lation growth and its dangers: “Our greatest 
need today, then, is to acquire the power of 
looking ahead, forecasting, and 
for the consequences of the accelerating de- 
velopments in science and technology. Many 
years ago, H. G. Wells pointed out the need 
for what he called a ‘world brain’ to correlate 
information and extrapolate on the world 
scale, and I hope that one day we shall 
achieve something like that. 

“To my mind, the important division be- 
tween people is not between the classical 
and scientific outlook on life, but between 
those who see the world * * * which science 
is creating * * * and those who see it in 
terms of the static environment, and frozen 
emotional attitudes of the past. 

The great scale of scientific and engineer- 
ing projects may occasionally. cause large- 
scale, un y harmful effects, or fears 
of such effects. Pollution of the atmosphere, 
harbors, and streams, the waterlogging in 
West Pakistan (unexpectedly caused by sus- 
tained irrigation), manmade changes in the 
outer environment of the earth are examples. 
Because these effects can break across all 
boundaries, they require sophisticated atten- 
tion by foreign service officers along with 
foresight and caution by scientists under- 
taking such projects. 

So far I have dwelt mainly on the supra- 
national effects of technology, but we should 
not forget the scientific work which con- 
tinues to influence man’s cultural outlook. 
This is a period of new advances in astron- 
omy as well as nuclear physics, in the life 
sciences, especially genetics, as well as in 
medicine, in mathematical linguistics and 
psychology, as well as in archeology. This 
great age for science finds nations willing to 
invest many millions of dollars in great 
radio and optical telescopes to explore aspects 
of the universe unimaginably far away and 
long ago, and in huge particle accelerators to 
probe the inconceivably small particles and 
brief events of the atomic nucleus. These 
large investments and activities are far re- 
moved from any immediate practical applica- 
tion and yet man’s insatiable desire to know 
and his deep need for wonder lead us on. 
Inevitably they also lead, these matters of 
the mind and spirit, to a reinforcement of 
the conviction that knowledge and wonder 
are a common bond among all peoples and 
that they can with benefit ultimately pool 
their efforts to pursue them and to create 
the great laboratories, instruments, and in- 
stitutions that are increasingly needed and 
are sometimes beyond the capacity of any 
one nation. To understand and be en- 
riched by an awareness of these potentials 
of the creative mind and of multinational 
efforts are plainly worthy and high-priority 
missions for all professional estates, but they 
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would seem uniquely to be the mission of 
those who practice the new diplomacy, even 
by the most severe standards of national 
self-interest and hardheaded strategy. 


*Report of the Committee of Three on 
Non-Military Cooperation in NATO. US. 
Department of State Bulletin, Jan. 7, 1957. 

*“Science in the State Department” by W. 
Murray Todd. “Bulletin of the Atomic 
Scientists,” December 1964, p. 28. 

*"Scientific Concepts and Cultural 
Change,” by Harvey Brooks, Daedalus, winter 
1965, p. 66. 

New York Times, Sunday, Dec. 13, 1964, p. 
8E. 
* “Technology, Prediction, and Disorder,” 
by Albert Wohlstetter, Bulletin of the Atomic 
Scientists, October 1964, p. 15 

In presenting this profile I have drawn 
upon the report, “Toward Better Utilization 
of Scientific and Engineering Talent: a Pro- 
gram for Action.” The National Academy 
of Science, Washington, D.C., 1964. 

‘The Scientific Establishment,“ by Don 
K. Price. Proceedings of the American 
Philosophical Society, vol. 106, No. 3 (June 
1962), p. 235. 

*"Science and Technology for Develop- 
ment: Report of the United Nations Con- 
ference on the Application of Science and 
Technology for the Benefit of the Less De- 
veloped Areas,” vol. 1. - 

»“Science and Behavior," by the Right 
Honorable Lord Brain, F.R.S., Nature, sup- 
plement to vol. 203, No. 4948. Aug. 29, 1964, 
p. 943. 


Cardinal Shehan of Baltimore 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. CHARLES McC. MATHIAS, JR. 


OF MARYLAND 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, January 14, 1965 


Mr. MATHIAS. Mr. Speaker, the only 
American among 27 new cardinals of the 
Roman Catholic Church appointed by 
Pope Paul VI on January 25 was Arch- 
bishop Lawrence Joseph Shehan of Balti- 
more. Regarded by his colleagues as 
“priestly, scholarly, the essence of cour- 
tesy and tact,” he has served as the 
spiritual leader of Maryland’s 430,000 
Catholics in the Baltimore archdiocese 
since December 1961 where he has worked 
continuously and conscientiously to pro- 
mote Christian unity and combat racial 
prejudice. 

The second cardinal ever appointed 
from Baltimore, Archbishop Shehan will 
join five other Americans in the College 
of Cardinals when he receives his red 
cardinal hat in Rome on February 22. 

Following the announcement of his 
selection for elevation to cardinal, WJZ- 
TV of Baltimore broadcast the following 
editorial tribute which I include here 
in the RECORD: 

CARDINAL SHEHAN OF BALTIMORE 

Baltimoreans of all faiths will rejoice in 
the elevation of Archbishop Lawrence J. She- 
han to cardinal of the Roman Catholic 
Church. It was in Baltimore that the Cath- 
olic church was formally established in this 
country. It was in Baltimore in 1886 that 
Archbishop James Gibbons, a native son, be- 
came America’s second and most celebrated 
cardinal, serving his city for 44 years. Ap- 
propriately, the second Baltimorean to be- 
come a cardinal is also the first Baltimore- 
born archbishop since Cardinal Gibbons. 
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But the honor to Archbishop Shehan has 
more than just ceremonial significance, even 
to non-Catholics. As the leader of the Balti- 
more Archdiocese, he has been in the fore- 
front of two great movements. He has ex- 
erted a powerful moral influence toward the 
elimination of racial barriers in and beyond 
the community. He has furthered the ecu- 
menical movement set in motion by the late 
Pope XXIII. i 

In this second role Archbishop Shehan is 
a particularly fitting leader for Baltimore. 
Traditionally, the ecumenical spirit has al- 
ways been strong in this city. The same spirit 
ts generously evident within the personality 
and intellect of the newest American prince 
of the Roman Catholic Church, Lawrence 
Cardinal Shehan, of Baltimore. 


Postmaster General Gronouski Addresses 
Oklahoma Press Association 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. TOM STEED - 


OF OKLAHOMA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, February 4, 1965 


Mr. STEED. Mr. Speaker, Postmaster 
General John A. Gronouski visited Okla- 
homa last week for an address before the 
annual midwinter convention of the 
State press association at Oklahoma 
City. 

His remarks on the operation of the 
Post Office Department and its future 
are significant. and constructive, and I 
herewith enter the text of his speech: 

I am happy to be here with you today. I 
take great pleasure in the opportunity to 
speak to this distinguished group of news- 
paper editors and publishers. And I am 
honored that your invitation should have 
come through two men I have long admired: 
Senator Mike Monronery and Congressman 
CARL ALBERT. 

My respect for Senator MONRONEY and 
Congressman ALBERT is so great that I could 
easily devote the entire time I have allotted 
to me this morning in a tribute to them. 

As you know, Mixes Monroney is chairman 
of our Postal Operations Subcommittee, and 
he’s one of the acknowledged experts in the 
United States on the postal service. As such, 
he's a pretty tough taskmaster on all of us 
in the Department. He keeps a sharp eye 
on us. But he's a fair taskmaster, too, and 
I'm proud to call him my friend and trusted 
adviser. 

Of course, anything I could say about Cari 
ALBERT was expressed far better by his own 
colleagues in selecting him as their majority 
leader, And having selected him, they can 
tell you that there is no harder worker in 
Washington today, or a more brilliant one, 

It was my honor to share the platform 
with him at a senior citizens’ rally in Atlan- 
tic City last summer with a group of other 
Government officials, and I must say that I 
had reservations about ever doing it again. 
The fact is, he u us all. But here I 
am again, not a glutton for punishment but 
a victim of his persuasiveness. The fact of 
the matter is, it’s an honor to be upstaged by 
CARL ALBERT. 

I read an item in Editor & Publisher the 
other day which reported that one of your 
newspaper engravers here in Oklahoma City, 
Raymond Frazier by mame, has collected 
enough postage stamips to start a small post 
_ Office of his own. 

I hope he thinks it over before doing any- 
thing drastic. 
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In the first place, I don't think the public 
is quite ready for a whole new set of ZIP 
code numbers. 

And then, too, Im not at all sure he 
knows what he'd be letting himself in for. 
“Postmaster General” is a nice sounding 
title, but there are a lot of headaches that go 
with it. In fact, I've been putting in a 15- 
hour day ever since I took the job, more than 
a year ago, and I'm just beginning to identify 
some of the problems. You know, the Presi- 
dent talks about the Great Soclety as a 
place where leisure is a weicome chance to 
build and reflect * * * and a place where man 
can renew contact with nature, but at the 
Tate he’s been working us, I'm beginning to 
get the idea that the Great Society doesn't 
include the Cabinet. Secretary Udall may 
have a chance to renew contact with nature 
once in a while, but you can bet he's spend- 
ing more of his time renewing contact with 
the members of the Interior and Insular 
Affairs Committee, 

So my advice to our friend is to stay with 
engraving. It’s a quieter life all the way 
around. In addition to that, he's a lot bet- 
ter off on that side of the newspaper than 
the other side. As Postmaster General, I 
often find myself looking right into the 
editorial barrel, so to speak, and it gets a 
bit nerve racking. It’s a lot safer on the 
firing end, 

The most recent editorial fad seems to be 
writing open letters to the Postmaster Gen- 
eral, wondering aloud why he can't run the 
Post Office Department like a business and 
show a profit for a change. 

Of course, under law, we're prohibited from 
making a profit, but we do try to operate 
under sound business procedures. I was be- 
ginning to convince some people of this, 
too, until the American Telephone & Tele- 
graph Co. came along last month and an- 
nounced rate reductions on long-distance 
calls. I don't know whether it was deliber- 
ate or not, but they made the announcement 
the same day I hinted at the possibility of 
increases in second- and third-class postal 
rates. 

The open letters really had fun with that 
one. In fact, they're still coming in. 

“Why is it, Mr. Postmaster General,” they 
ask with undisguised sarcasm, “that pri- 
vate enterprise can reduce rates while the 
Government is preparing to raise them?” 
Of course, there's seldom an attempt at un- 
derstanding the differences between the two 
operations—such as the fact that the tele- 
phone company installed phones in remote 
areas only when it became economically feas- 
ible to do so, while we established rural 
routes whether they made money or not, 
simply because we're a public service or- 
ganization. Or that it’s easier to transport 
a voice than a letter. Or that it’s still a 
whole lot cheaper to send a 3-ounce letter 
from coast to coast for a nickel than it is 
to make a 3-minute call for a dollar. These 
things are not considered because it's auto- 
matically assumed that, if the Government 
operates a service, it’s bound to be ineffi- 
cient. “Gray flannel suit socialism” is the 
Way one columnist referred to the postal 
service. 

The whole thing bewilders me at times. 
A businessman would have to pay a private 
message delivery service $3.25 to pick up a 
letter and deliver it 3 miles away in the city 
of W. while we will charge him 
8 cents to fiy it across a continent. 

And so we have different requirements and 
3 problems, and we should recognize 

em. 

But that does not mean that we should 
become bemused by them. There are cer- 
tain areas of similarity that we would ignore 
at our own peril. When we can learn from 
private enterprise, we intend to do so. 

Actually, our rate structure is based in 
large part on our present method of opera- 
tion. If we can modernize that operation, 
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we can modernize the rate structure as we 
Last wéek, I appointed an advisory panel 
distinguished business, economic, and labor 
leaders from all over the Nation to s 
this whole question and to assist me in 
recommendations to the President, This 
part of President Johnson's policy of con- 
sulting with outstanding experts in private 
industry in formulating and carrying ou 
Government programs and services. ` 

Frankly, I cannot say at this time w>#! 
their recommendations will be. But I can 
say that whatever the decision is, ib will be 
based on the soundest advice available in this 
Nation. 

Basically, our challenge is this: 4 

Our mail volume, now running at an an- 
nual rate of 72 billion pieces a year, is In 
creasing at an explosive rate, No one is 
complaning about it, because it is part an 
parcel of our national prosperity. Neverthe” 
less, it has increased by about 166 
since 1940 and continues to increase at the 
rate of 2 billion pieces a year. 

The trick, of course, is to find a better WAY 
of sorting the mail so we can keep it mov 
ing—and that is just what we are t 
through ZIP code. And the most imports?! 
aspect of ZIP code is the one which deals with 
our large-volume mailers, xi 

Many people do not realize it, but 75 per 
cent of our total mall volume is busines? 
mail. We spend a lot of our time and effort 
keeping up with it. One program which Nd 
have recently initiated in this regard is call 
VIM—vertical improved mail—which * 
the delivery of business mail in high-rise of 
fice buildings. Replacing the time-consum- 
ing operation of walking from office to offices 
from floor to floor to deliver the mail, We 
can now handle the entire operation from 
single mail room in the basement by the 
of a vertical conveyor system. This means 
that every tenant gets his mail as soon u“ 
it ís sorted, and continues to get it through 
out the day. A 

But the most significant breakthrough has 
come at the sending end of our operation- 
We now have discovered a way to keep & large 
proportion of our business mail out of the 
post office entirely until it reaches. its desti z 
nation area—to send it directly to one of ont 
566 new sectional centers without once un 
bagging or sorting it. And that is the 
kep to ZIP code, When we do that, we have 
gone a long way toward meeting the challenge 
of growth in the postal service. 

How do we propose to do it? By asking 
large-volume mailers to use their automat? 
data processing equipment to sequence the 
address lists by ZIP code numbers and then 
presort their mail before they give it to us. 

This is a lot to ask of a maller, but I 
you it is not a one-way street. In the long 
run, his cooperation will save him money 
helping us hold down rates, and will 
his mail much speedier delivery, 

This program of presorting is more 
just desirable, however; it is vital. = 

And so, with this in mind, I am, by admin? 
istrative action, planning to require all large 
volume second- and third-class mailers to 
presort. i 

Further, I plan to ask Congress for leglela? 
tion to require the same of large-volume 
class mailers. We are now far enough along 
on our ZIP code program for this to have u 
immediate effect on our overall postal ope™® 
tion—and frankly, I do not see any other way 
out. 

Iam not so naive, however, to think that 
we will escape criticism entirely. 

But I do not believe we are asking anything 
unreasonable of our mailers. In fact, a majo 
reason A.T. & T. has been able to save 
money—and pass that savings along to 
public—is that each year they are 
their customers to do more and more of their 
work for them. Long distance dialing i5 0 
case in point. Several years ago, when yz 
wanted to call long distance, you asked th 
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pPerator to place it for you. Today, you dial 
t yourself 


That's exactly the type of cooperation we 
ade now of our customers—and we 
neve the results will be just as meaning- 

The other vital area of cooperation, of 

„es with the average maller's use of 

ZIP code, Obviously, the program will not 

Teach its full potential if people fail to ad- 

das by ZIP code—or fall to include ZIP 
ie in their return address. 

To help speed this program along, I an- 

, earlier this week, a new program 
to imprint ZIP codes right on the postmarks 
at the more than 30,000 post offices that in- 
C'vidually serve one ZIP code area. They 

Carry the ZIP code number in the lower 
Portion of the familiar circular postmark. 
This, T believe, will speed the use of ZIP code 
by years and will be a tremendous boon to 
the volume-mailer in ZIP coding his lists. 

As you probably know, we have been work- 
for some time on an optical scanner 
h will be able to read“ ZIP code nu- 
Ka on envelopes and sort the mail. We 

ve now made the big breakthrough in this 
ea. In about a year, we expect to begin 
these sophisticated new machines 
tm post offices throughout the United 
States. When you realize that each machine 
Will be able to “read” and sort at the rate of 
25.000 letters an hour, you begin to under- 
Stand why I call this the icing on the ZIP 


Code cake, 
by ZIP code is, of course, the 
Najor postal achievement of our era—and be- 
@use of it, we would still need ZIP code if 
We never had an optical scanner. But the 
themselves, will help us move the 
mountains of individual mail that will con- 
tinue to pour into our large post offices, will 
delivery and will keep our workforce 
at a Manageable size—which, in turn, will 
ate us to hold rates down to a reasonable 
ia ais is not a pie-in-the-sky dream. This 
& goal that can be reached in a few short 


It's not going to be easy, but we intend to 
Strive for it—and we intend to succeed. 
Thank you. 


Niagara Falls Threatened With Disaster 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


oF 


HON. HENRY P. SMITH III 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, February 4, 1965 


Mr. SMITH of New York. Mr. 
Speaker, in his recent state of the Union 
, President Lyndon B. Johnson 
Outlined his plans for preserving the 
natural beauty and scenic wonders of 
this great Nation. I quote from the 
dent’s message: 

For over three centuries thë beauty of 
America has sustained our spirit and has 
*nlarged our vision. We must act now to 
Protect this heritage. 

More ideas for a beautiful America will 
merge from a White House conference on 
natural beauty which I will soon call. 


I wholeheartedly endorse the Presi- 
dent's proclaimed goal to preserve this 
Nation’s natural grandeur. 

In keeping with the serious purpose 
Of the President’s message, I would like 
to take this opportunity to call attention 
to a situation that threatens the con- 
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tinued existence of the most awe-inspir- 
ing natural wonder in this country—the 
American Falls of Niagara. 

Recent surveys have shown that im- 
mediate corrective action is needed if we 
are to prevent the American Falls at 
Niagara from being transformed from a 
“world wonder into nothing but a series 
of cascades.” 

Over the course of many years, steady 
erosion and fallen rock has resulted in 
a massive pile of debris at the base of 
the cataract. It has been estimated that 
upwards of $10 million would be required 
to accomplish the task of removing this 
fallen rock, strengthening the cliff where 
necessary, and grouting portions of the 
upper river bed; all for the purpose of 
restoring the splendor that once was the 
roaring, majestic American Falls. 

Mr. Speaker, at this point I would like 
to commend highly the editors, pub- 
lishers and staff of the Niagara Falls 
Gazette for the outstanding public serv- 
ice they have performed in calling atten- 
tion to this most critical matter. 

On Sunday, January 31, 1965, the 
Niagara Falls Gazette carried an excel- 
lent editorial concerning the impending 
threat to the American Falls at Niagara. 
The editorial follows: 

REMEDIAL WORK URGENT Task 

Disaster threatens the American Falls at 
Niagara. 

This alarming news is detailed in today’s 
editions of the Sunday Gazette. 

It is news that should cause deep concern 
throughout the Niagara community, 
throughout the Nation and in every land 
where Niagara’s fame has spread. 

The danger lies in the probability of an- 
other rockfall that could reduce the majestic 
cataract to a boulder-filled rapids. 

Fortunately, a remedy seems available. But 
its need is urgent. 

In recent years millions have been spent to 
preserve the grandeur of Niagara Falls. 

Scenic preservation has been a key con- 
sideration in water diversion for power and 
other purposes. 

Remedial works have been built to lessen 
erosion and spread the flow of water on the 
Horseshoe Falls. The beauty of the Canadian 
cataract has been guaranteed for future gen- 
erations. 

But at the American falls it’s different. 

Here there have been minimum preserva- 
tion efforts. Meanwhile breaks in the preci- 
pice have sent rocks tumbling into unsightly 
piles that have shortened the water's drop 
and formed a sloping cascade. The crest has 
become jagged and bare in spots. 

Geologists say more rockfalls are prob- 
able. The next one might slice away enough 
of the crest to change the falls into a rapids. 
A spectacle of unparalleled beauty could be- 
come an object of casual curiosity. 

Engineers recommend a dewatering of the 
falls—by a coffer dam across the American 
channel at the head of Goat Island. This 
would be a simple project, 

A detailed study of the dry cliff would show 
its strengths and weakness, indicate what 
remedial measures should be taken. Rock 
removal, reinforcing the escarpment’s face, 
strengthening the upper river bed might be 
necessary. 

What agency should do this? 

That may be a matter for high-level de- 
cision. Certainly the Congress, the legisla- 
ture and local governments should be con- 
cerned. President Johnson and Governor 
Rockefeller might be interested in fixing re- 
sponsibility. 

The N. is an international river over 
which the United States, Canada and Great 
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Britain have exercised control. The Ameri- 
can falls lies within the State of New York 
and divides portions of a State park. 

Possibly the International Joint Commis- 
sion should initiate consultations, 

We believe the project lies within the con- 
cept of President Johnson's for 
beautifying America. It should be brought 
to his attention. 


Golden Eagle: The Killer Bird 


‘EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. O. C. FISHER 


OF TEXAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, February 4, 1965 


Mr. FISHER. Mr. Speaker, it is 
amazing that our Government spends 
millions of dollars—and properly so— 
to destroy predatory animals, and at the 
same time protects our leading predatory 
bird—the destructive golden eagle. Yet, 
the predatory animals and the predatory 
eagle destroy the same livestock and wild 
game. 

These predators have been killing 
small lambs, kids, and wild game since 
time immemorial. 

It will be recalled that in 1962 the 
Congress enacted Public Law 884, de- 
signed to protect the bald eagle and the 
golden eagle. But in that act it was re- 
quired that the Secretary of Interior is- 
sue blanket permits for the destruction 
of the golden eagle, upon request of a 
Governor, in those counties of a State 
where the golden eagle operates. 

On the face of it, the ranchman, farm- 
er, and game conservationist, would ap- 
pear to be protected in their right to 
defend themselves against the ravages 
of the predatory golden eagle. But not 
so. Despite the obvious intention of the 
Congress, the Secretary of Interior pro- 
ceeded to issue a regulation which effec- 
tively tied the hands of victims of these 
predators by prohibiting the use of air- 
planes—the only known means of effec- 
tively coping with the problem. Thus, 
„CCC 
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It will also be recalled that shortly 
after prohibiting the use of aircraft in 
chasing the eagle, the Secretary ap- 
pointed a task force of experts, all em- 
ployed in the U.S. Fish and Wildlife 
Service, to make an on-the-spot investi- 
gation of the problem. After an exhaus- 
tive study, that task force unanimously 
recommended the use of airplanes. But, 
strangely, the Secretary refused to ac- 
cept the recommendation of the group 
he had appointed to study the subject. 

Since that time vast numbers of live- 
stock and wild game have been destroyed 
by the golden eagle. The bald eagle, 
however, very rarely ever attacks do- 
mesticated animals. There are only iso- 
lated examples of that. 

Mr. Speaker, under leave to extend my 
remarks in the Recor, I include a recent 
Associated Press story from San Rafael, 
Calif., which describes an example of the 
golden eagle in action. 

The article follows: 
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KILLER-EAGLE KILLER Gers IN TROUBLE 

Sax RararL, CAL. — Rancher Leroy Marti- 
nellt wished Wednesday night he hadn’t said 
a word about killing those two eagles he 
caught killing his sheep. 

He said they were two of a team of three 
eagles that worked in tandem to slaughter 
lambs not more than a week old. 

The 36-year-old rancher said he shot a 
bald eagle Monday and a golden eagle Tues- 
day—each “right on the lamb” when he fired 
his shotgun. 

Martinelli said he used his shotgun after 
watching three birds—one bald eagle and two 
golden eagles—successively attack the same 
lamb, each lifting it up and carrying it for 
about 12 feet and then dropping it. The 
lamb got up and tried to rum away each 
time, he said, while the mother ewe bleat- 
ingly pursued it. 

Eagles are protected by both Federal and 
State laws. 

Martinelli said he didn’t know this until 
after he turned the two birds over to the 
sheriff's office. 

When word got out the State Fish and 
Game Department and the US. Fish and 
Widlife Service in Sacramento began inves- 
tigating. So did the U.S. attorney's office in 
San Francisco, 

And, “The bird society began giving me 
calls,” Martinelli said. 

“I was really quite surprised at the kind 
of fuss this stirred up.“ the rancher said. 
“I thought I was justified, seeing those lit- 
tle lambs, some only 2 or 3 hours old, being 
killed and the mothers bawling after them.” 

Martinelli said he gathered up eagle-killed 
carcasses of seven lambs—the latest victim 
found Wednesday—and put them in cold 
storage. 

“Those eagles, their condition was poor,” 
Martinelli said. “They were in need of food. 
That's why they killed.” 


Salute to Curtis LeMay 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. WILLIAM E. MINSHALL 


OF OHIO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, January 19, 1965 


Mr. MINSHALL, Mr. Speaker, the 
“Salute to Curtis LeMay,” carried in the 
Cleveland Press this week is yet another 
reflection of the high esteem in which 
the Nation holds this great Air Force 
general. As one of his strong admirers, 
I am particularly proud of the general’s 
Ohio origin and of the fact that Mrs. 
LeMay is from Lakewood, Ohio, in the 
23d District, which I have the privilege 
of serving. 

Along with many others who bear deep 
regard for General LeMay’s views, I re- 
gret that I will not again face him across 
the table in my Department of Defense 
Appropriations Subcommittee, but I 
share the hope that his strong and 
vigorous voice will be heard, and heeded, 
in these days of perilous national 
security. 

Under leave to extend my remarks, I 
wish to insert the tribute from the 
Cleveland Press, 

[From the Cleveland Press, Feb. 1, 1965] 

SALUTE To Curtts LeMay 

As a boy in Ohio, Curtis LeMay wanted to 
go to West Point. He didn't make it. So he 
got into the Army Air Corps the hard way— 
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as a reserve cadet at Air Corps flying schools. 
It was a good thing for the country that he 
did. He became a great air general. 

In wartime, he saw his job as a simple 
one: “To get the bombs on the targets” re- 
gardless of what the problems were. He did 
it superbly—both in Germany and Japan. 
When junior officers grew fainthearted, he 
flew missions personally to show them the 
way. 

After the war, again luckily for his coun- 
try, he was head of the Air Force in Europe 
when the Russians threw up the Berlin 
blockade. LeMay’s airmen broke it, and saved 
Berlin for the free world. 

Since then, many a politician and military 
rival has felt the blunt rasp of General 
LeMay's scorn. When he thought a proposi- 
tion wrong, he said so. He didn't hesitate 
to tangle even with his Commander in Chief, 
the President. In battles of policy, just as in 
battles of bombs, he fought to win. 

Today, LeMay retired with at least 30 
decorations and honors from all over the 
world. But hei have none higher than his 
country’s gratitude. Greater Cleveland is 
proud to have a claim on the general—even 
though it is only by marriage. 


What' About Spain? 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. WILLIAM F. RYAN 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, February 2, 1965 


Mr. RYAN. Mr. Speaker, I wish to 
call attention to an editorial which ap- 
peared in El Diario-La Prensa on Jan- 
uary 19, 1965, concerning our outmoded 
immigration laws. The present law with 
its obsolete national origins system is an 
anachronism which, as the editorial 
points out, discriminates against persons 
of Spanish origin as well as others. I 
have sponsored the administration's bill 
which would eliminate at long last the 
national origins system. The editorial 
should be read by all who are interested 
in a just immigration policy. 

WHAT ABOUT SPAIN? 

President Johnson’s proposal to end the 
quota system in our present immigration 
law has brought about a variety of com- 
ments. There are those who are opposed 
because they feel it would add to the unem- 
ployment problem. But the majority sup- 
port it because it is Just and logical. Among 
this latter group an editorial from the New 
York Times which appeared last Thursday 
merits special mention. In part it said 
„The quota system was one ugly fruit 
of two generations of propaganda about race 
in Europe and America.” 

But the New York Times does not stop 
there and later continues “* * * Thus it is 
that the United States stands self- 
condemned before the world for imposing 
severe restraints on immigration by men 
and women from Athens and Rome, two of 
the chief sources of glory and greatness in 
that Western civilization Americans share 
and defend today.” 

What about Spain? Was not golden age 
Spain a primary font of glory and greatness 
for Western civilization? The same day that 
the above words appeared in the New York 
Times, El Diario-La Prensa published the 
news that again this year Spanish plays will 
be given as a part of the Shakespeare Festi- 
val. Plays drawn from the rich heritage of 
the Spanish theater a successor to the Greek 
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and Roman school as well as a sharer of the 
glory of England. The president of 
festival, Mr. O. Roy Chalk, will once a 
preside over this aspect of the festival. 7 
But not only in the theater has Spain con 
tributed to universal culture. Literature 
has seen Cervantes, Quevedo, Lope de Vegas 
painting counts with Murillo, Goya, velas 
quez, El Greco, Zurbarán; music, Albéniz. 
Granados, Falla. In science, philosophy: 
architecture, and in all the branches of 2 55 
ization, Spain has sent its culture to all t. 
cardinal points, toward all races, toward 
1 languages. 
ehe 9 that produced Plato, Aris- 
totle, and Demosthenes 18 limited to a << 
immigrant quota per year * * * 3 
ued the New York Times. “The coun 19 
ot Dante and Michelangelo is limited 
5.666.“ And what about the nation 
produced Cervantes, Goya, and Quevedo, an 
to which we owe nothing less than the 2 
covery ot America? The same amar m 
tion that exists against Greece and I 
exists toward Spain. The descendants 5 
the discoverers are prevented from cee 
ing the land which their forebears disco 
ered for the Western World. 2 
Spain is just as much Meditarrandig 
Europe as Greece or Italy and is as La 50 
as the latter. But against Spain the . 
land of Elizabeth I evolved its . ta 
Legend.” A legend later spread with oe 
polical pleasure by France and later by < 
yery United States where Spain has becom 
so fashionable since last year. > 
It is true that the descendants of pee 
lards who have been born in the Ameri 
the Latin Americans, have never been ta 
mitted to the quota system. But the pee 
thing is that another discriminatory prac — 
more or less a contemporary of the ay 
system, the literacy test which was origin — 
designed for slaves, Greeks, . W of 
today affecting the Puerto Ricans mos 1 
all. The Puerto Ricans, descendants of Span 
jards and U.S. citizens are still req 2 
take a literacy test in English in order t 
vote. We have not the slightest doubt eee 
the literacy test has a racial motive 5 ea 
it was also an “ugly fruit of two generation® 
of propaganda about race in Europe 
America.” x 
It has been the destiny of Spaniards er 
their descendants to pay for the sins ` 
others and they have not been able to 2 
ticipate in the advantages given the res 
We see a changing pattern taking place. 


J 


The Burning Torch 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. J. J. PICKLE 


OF TEXAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, February 4, 1965 


Mr. PICKLE. Mr. Speaker, I wish to 
insert in the Recorp a poem written bY 
Mrs. Marlene Bondurant. 

THE BURNING TORCH 
(By Marlene Latimer Bondurant, 
Alexandria, Va.) 
High upon a grassy hill overlooking Wash- 
ington 4 
There is a torch that shines each day an 
night in Arlington — 
In memory of a man who was loved thropgh- 
out the land ot 
The caisson rolled to the muffled drums 
the band 
While the young and old, rich and poor, from 
sea to sea 
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Grieved and mourned for John Fitzgerald 
Kennedy; ? 

Ina fleeting moment, gone was a nation’s 
noble one, 

Gone was a loving father, beloved husband, 
and son. 

There is a torch that burns all day and all 
night— 

A constant reminder of an ended fight; 

This eternal flame that burns will always be 

A living memorial to John F. Kennedy. 


LAWS AND RULES FOR PUBLICATION OF 
THE CONGRESSIONAL RECORD 


Cope or Laws OF THE UNITED STATES 


TITLE 44, SECTION 181. CONGRESSIONAL 
RECORD; ARRANGEMENT, STYLE, CONTENTS, 
AND INDEXES.—The Joint Committee on 
Printing shall have control of the ar- 
rangement and style of the CONGRES- 
SIONAL Record, and while providing that 
it shall be substantially a verbatim re- 
Port of proceedings shall take all needed 
action for the reduction of unnecessary 
bulk, and shall provide for the publica- 
tion of an index of the CONGRESSIONAL 
Rxconp semimonthly during the sessions 
of Co and at the close thereof. 
(Jan. 12, 1895, c. 23, § 13, 28 Stat. 603.) 

TITLE 44, SECTION 182b. SAME; ILLUS- 
TRATIONS, MAPS, DIAGRAMS,—-No maps, dia- 
grams, or illustrations may be inserted in 
the Rxconn without the approval of the 
Joint Committee on Printing. (June 20, 
1936, c. 630, § 2, 49 Stat. 1546.) 

Pursuant to the foregoing statute and in 
Order to provide for the prompt publication 
and delivery of the CoNGRESSIONAL RECORD 
the Joint Committee on Printing has adopted 
the following rules, to which the attention of 

tors, Representatives, and Delegates is 

Tespectfully invited: 

1. Arrangement of the daily Record. —The 
Public Printer shall arrange the contents of 
the daily Recorp as follows: the Senate pro- 
Ceedings shall alternate with the House pro- 

in order of placement in consecu- 
tive issues insofar as such an arrangement is 
Teasible, and the Appendix and Daily Digest 
shall follow: Provided, That the makeup of 
the Recorp shall proceed without regard to 
alternation whenever the Public Printer 
Geems it necessary in order to meet produc- 
tion and delivery schedules. 

2. Type and style. The Public Printer shall 
Print the report of the proceedings and de- 
bates of the Senate and House of Representa- 
tives, as furnished by the Official Reporters of 
the CONGRESSTONAL RECORD, in 7½- point type: 
and all matter included in the remarks or 
®peeches of Members of Congress, other than 
their own words, and all reports, documents, 
and other matter authorized to be inserted 
in the Recorp shall be printed in 6%4-point 
type; and all rollcalls shall be printed in 
6-point type. No italic or black type nor 
Words in capitals or small capitals shall be 
used for emphasis or prominence; nor will 
Unusual indentions be permitted. These re- 
Strictions do not apply to the printing of or 
quotations from historical, official, or legal 
documents or papers of which a literal repro- 
duction is necessary. 

3. Return of manuscript—When manu- 
Script is submitted to Members for revision it 

- Should be returned to the Government Print- 
ing Office not later than 9 o'clock p.m. in 
order to insure publication in the RECORD is- 
Sued on the following morning; and if all of 
said manuscript is not furnished at the time 
Specified, the Public Printer is authorized to 
Wwitbhold it from the Recorp for 1 day. In no 
case will a speech be printed in the RECORD of 
the day of its delivery if the manuscript is 
furnished later than 12 o’clock midnight. 

4. Tabular matter—The manuscript of 
Speeches containing tabular statements to be 

Published in the Recorp shall be in the 
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hands of the Public Printer not later than 
7 o’clock p.m., to insure publication the fol- 
lowing morning. 

5. Proof furnished.—Proofs of leave to 
print” and advance speeches will not be fur- 
nished the day the manuscript is received but 
will be submitted the following day, whenever 
possible to do so without causing delay in the 
publication of the regular proceedings of 
Congress. Advance speeches shall be set in 
the Rxconp style of type, and not more than 
six sets of proofs may be furnished to Mem- 
bers without charge. 

6. Notation of withheld remarks—If man- 
uscript or proofs have not been returned in 
time for publication in the proceedings, the 
Public Printer will insert the words Mr. 
addressed the Senate (House or Com- 
mittee). His remarks will appear hereafter 
in the Appendix," and proceed with the 
printing of the RECORD. 

7. Thirty-day limit.—The Public Printer 
shall not publish in the CONGRESSIONAL 
Record any speech or extension of remarks 
which has been withheld for a period ex- 
ceeding 30 calendar days from the date when 
its printing was authorized: Provided, That 
at the expiration of each session of Congress 
the time limit herein fixed shall be 10 days, 
unless otherwise ordered by the committee. 

8. Corrections.—The ent RECORD is 
made up for printing and binding 30 days 
after each daily publication is issued; there- 
fore all corrections must be sent to the Pub- 
lic Printer within that time: Provided, That 
upon the final adjournment of each session 
of Congress the time limit shall be 10 days, 
unless otherwise ordered by the committee: 
Provided further, That no Member of Con- 
gress shall be entitled to make more than 
one revision. Any revision shall consist only 
of corrections of the original copy and shall 
not include deletions of correct material, 
substitutions for correct material, or addi- 
tions of new subject matter. 

9. The Public Printer shall not publish in 
the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD the full report or 
print of any committee or subcommittee 
when said report or print has been previously 
printed. This rule shall not be construed to 
apply to conference reports. 

10(a). Appendix to daily Record—When 
either House has granted leave to print (1) 
a speech not delivered in either House, (2) a 
newspaper or magazine article, or (3) any 
other matter not germane to the proceed- 
ings, the same shall be published in the Ap- 
pendix. This rule shall not apply to quota- 
tions which form part of a speech of a Mem- 
ber, or to an authorized extension of his own 
remarks: Provided, That no address, speech, 
or article delivered or released subsequently 
to the sine die adjournment of a session of 
Congress may be printed in the CONGRES- 
SIONAL RECORD, 

10(b). Makeup of the Appendiz.—The Ap- 
pendix to the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD shall be 
made up by successively taking first an ex- 
tension from the copy submitted by the 
Official Reporters of one Hoube and then an 
extension from the copy of the other House, 
so that Senate and House extensions appear 
alternately as far as possible throughout 
the Appendix. The sequence for each House 
shall follow as closely as possible the order or 
arrangement in which the copy comes from 
the Official Reporters of the respective 
Houses. 

The Official Reporters of each House shall 
designate and distinctly mark the lead item 
among their extensions. When both Houses 
are in session and submit extensions, the 
lead item shali be from one House 
to the other in alternate issues, with the in- 
dicated lead item of the other House appear- 
ing in second place. When only one House 
is in session, the lead item shall be an ex- 
tension submitted by a Member of the House 
in session. 

This rule shall not apply to extensions 
withheld because of volume or equipment 
limitations, which shall be printed immedi- 
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ately following the lead items as indicated 
by the Official Reporters in the next issue of 
the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD, nor to RECORDS 
printed after the sine die adjournment of the 
Congress. 

11. Estimate of cost No extraneous matter 
in excess of two pages in any one instance 
may be printed in the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD 
by a Member under leave to print or to ex- 
tend his remarks unless the manuscript is 
accompanied by an estimate in writing from 
the Public Printer of the probable cost of 
publishing the same, which estimate of cost 
must be announced by the Member when 
such leave is requested; but this rule shall 
not apply to excerpts from letters, tele- 
grams, or articles presented in connection 
with a speech delivered in the course of de- 
bate or to communications from State legis- 
latures, addresses or articles by the President 
and the members of his Cabinet, the Vice 
President, or a Member of Congress. For the 
purposes of this regulation, any one article 
printed in two or more parts, with or with- 
out individual headings, shall be considered 
as a single extension and the two-page rule 
shall apply. The Public Printer or the Official 
Reporters of the House or Senate shall return 
to the Member of the respective House any 
matter submitted for the CONGRESSIONAL 
Recorp which is in contravention of this 
paragraph. 

12. Official Reporters.— The Official Report- 
ers of each House shall indicate on the manu- 
script and prepare headings for all matter to 
be printed in the Appendix, and shall make 
suitable reference thereto at the proper place 
in the proceedings. 
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Additional copies of Government publica- 
tions are offered for sale to the public by the 
Superintendent of Documents, Government 
Printing Office, Washington 25, D.C., at cost 
thereof as determined by the Public Printer 
plus 50 percent: Provided, That a discount of 
not to exceed 25 percent may be allowed to 
authorized bookdealers and quantity pur- 
chasers, but such printing shall not inter- 
fere with the prompt execution of work for 
the Government. The Superintendent of 
Documents shall prescribe the terms and 
conditions under which he may authorize 
the resale of Government publications by 
bookdealers, and he may te any Gov- 
ernment officer his agent for the sale of Gov- 
ernment publications under such regulations 
as shall be agreed upon by the Superintend- 
ent of Documents and the head of the re- 
spective department or establishment of the 
Government (U.S. Code, title 44, sec. 72a, 
Supp. 2). 


LAWS RELATIVE TO THE PRINTING OF 
DOCUMENTS 


Either House may order the printing of a 
document not already provided for by law, 
but only when the same shall be accompa- 
nied by an estimate from the Public Printer 
as to the probable cost thereof. Any execu- 
tive department, bureau, board or independ- 
ent office of the Government submitting re- 
ports or documents in response to inquiries 
from Congress shall submit therewith an 
estimate of the probable cost of printing the 
usual number. Nothing in this section re- 
lating to estimates shall apply to reports or 
documents not exceeding 50 pages (U.S. 
Code, title 44, sec. 140, p. 1938). 

Resolutions for printing extra copies, when 
presented to either House, shall be referred 
immediately to the Committee on House 
Administration of the House of Representa- 
tives or the Committee on Rules and Admin- 
istration of the Senate, who, in making their 
report, shall give the probable cost of the 
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A Report on the Substantial Rise in 
Florida Market 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
oF 


HON. CLAUDE PEPPER 


OFP FLORIDA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, February 8, 1965 


Mr. PEPPER. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the REC- 
orp, I include the following: 


{From Aviation Week & Space Technology, 
Jan. 25, 1965 
SUBSTANTIAL RISE IN FLORIDA MARKET SEEN— 

EARLY AIRLINE RESULTS INDICATE WINTER 

Trarric May SHOW SIGNIFICANT INCREASE 

FoR THE SECOND STRAIGHT SEASON 

(By Richard G. O’Lone) 

WasHincron.—Early traffic trends indicate 
that the 1964-65 Florida season may generate 
a substantial increase in airline business for 
the second consecutive year, thus bringing 
the growth rate of this previously erratic 
market more in line with the general boom 
in domestic air transport. 

All eight major airlines serving the State, 
many of them offering greater capacity in 
the form of new jet transports, report Flor- 
ida business increases ranging from modest 
to substantial during late 1964 and early 
1965. All are uniformly optimistic that the 
traffic surge will continue. 

Particular interest is focused this season 
on the east coast-Florida market, in which 
troubled Northeast Airlines is once again 
fighting for its survival as a trunkline. The 
Civil Aeronautics Board feels that award of 
temporary Florida routes to Northeast in 
1956 has resulted in financial disaster to the 
carrier, due partly to the fact that the growth 
of the Florida market anticipated in 1956 
has never materialized. 

The Board's most recent ruling that there 
is no room for Northeast in the Florida mar- 
ket with National and Eastern airlines cur- 
rently is being appealed by the carrier. 

While the Florida market growth rate was 
dismally far below expectations in the years 
1957-62, the tide began to turn during the 
1963-64 season (A.W. & S. T., Mar. 2, 1964, p. 
$9), and apparently the growth is continuing 
this winter. 

For example, Eastern Air Lines, operating 
20 percent more capacity into the State than 
it did last season, reported a 25-percent 
Florida traffic increase in December. North- 
east, anxious to maintain its place in the 
Florida sun, reported an average 22-percent 
increase in its Florida traffic for the last 6 
months of 1964. Northwest Airlines pointed 
to a 30-percent increase in advance Florida 
bookings through mid-February. 

Movements at Miami International Airport, 
hub of the Florida market, were 13 percent 
greater in November than in the same 1963 
month, and when all the figures are in, the 
terminal will have handled more than 5 mil- 
lion arrivals and departures in 1964—a record 
for that airport. In the Christmas-New 
Year’s bowl games scramble, during which 
several Florida carriers set 1-day records, 
Miami International was “busting at the 
seams,” according to its director, Alan C. 
Stewart. 
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The Florida Development Commission 
counted 209,542 passengers arriving in Flor- 
ida in November—a 9.5-percent increase over 
the previous November—and the December 
figures were expected to show a similar boost. 

This is how the Florida season is shaping 
up, according to spokesmen for the eight 
major carriers: 

EASTERN 


With two more Douglas DC-8's and six new 
Boeing 727 jet transports in its fleet, East- 
ern was offering 10,000 seats per day in and 
out of Florida—2,000 more than last season. 

December was a “whopping big month,” 
when the carrier boarded nearly 170,000 pas- 
sengers for Florida cities. On January 3, 
Eastern set an alltime 1-day record for itself 
of 6,700 passengers moving out of Miami, 

Advance bookings are "exceptionally heavy 
and extremely encouraging.” The cold snap 
that dropped Miami temperatures into the 
thirties on January 17 was eyed warily, al- 
though the long-range forecast called for a 
mild Florida winter. 


NATIONAL 


This carrier, which accounts for more than 
30 percent of domestic airline traffic in and 
out of Florida, was equipped with another 
DC-8 and four new 727's for what it expects 
to be a record winter season, Additional 
7271's were to go into service in January, 
February, and March, In 1964, National 
carried about 2 million passengers in and out 
of the State, 17 percent over 1963. 

National also set a Miami enplanement 
record on January 3, when it boarded 4,846 
passengers—a 34.7-percent increase over the 
carrier’s previous record, set April 5. Na- 
tional’s advertising campaign this season is 
bullt around the figure of Ponce de Leon, the 
Spaniard who first explored Florida, urging 
travelers to rediscover Florida. 

NORTHEAST 

This airline started booming Florida in 
October, exhorting citizens to sneak a week 
in Florida before the official season began 
and prices went up. The now-familiar figure 
of Jim Dooley appeared again in 60-second 
television spots, inviting people to come on 
down to Florida on Northeast, Group fares 
were pushed. 

Northeast officials believe the campaign 
has paid off. In the last 6 months of 1964, 
traffic on its Boston-Miami-Fort Lauderdale 
route rose 38 percent over the 1963 total, and 
a 32-percent increase was recorded on its 
New York-Miami-Fort Lauderdale route. 
However, declining business on the Phil- 
adelphia-Miami-Fort Lauderdale route forced 
Northeast to cut its daily flights there from 
two to one, and traffic dropped 40 percent, 
The carrier has cut its Florida jet capacity 
this season from eight daily Convair 880 
round trips to six, probably due to earlier 
CAB criticism that it was operating excess 
capacity. 

NORTHWEST 

On December 15, Northwest equaled its 
1963 seasonal peak of six jet and one Lock- 
heed Electra turboprop round trips daily be- 
tween the Midwest and Florida. On Jan- 
uary 1, two jets were added, one of which 
replaced the Electra, and another jet will be 
added February 12, giving Northwest an all- 
jet fleet of Boeing 720B’s and 727's to handle 
what is expected to be an excellent Florida 
season, 

In the December 15-21 period, revenue pas- 
senger-miles on the Chicago-south routes 


rose 4 percent over the 1963 total, and in 77 
December 22-28 period, the increase was } 
percent. 

Taking its cue from the national elections, 
Northwest bullt its Florida promotion 
season around newspaper advertisements 
furnishing campaign material for wives WBO 
want their husbands to take them to Florida. 
The material includes a bumper sticker, an 
auto aerial pennant, a bookmark, placecard 
and attaché case tag, all of which bear thé 
message, “Flying south to Florida? Go North- 
west.” Wives are urged to clip the mater 
and use with imagination. Also inclu 
is a lawn sign, “to get the neighbors on i 
side.” Prominently featured is Northwest 
upside-down U.S. map, showing a jet head 
from Chicago to Florida, which attracted con- 
siderable attention last season, 

DELTA 

Although its Florida capacity is about the 
same as last season, the three new ‘3 iD 
Delta’s fleet have afforded the carrier fiex- 
ibility in handling Florida traffic substan 
tially ahead of last season. For example 
Delta was able to add a Friday DC-8 d 
out of Chicgo when business dictated, and 
this flight will be added to the regular sch 
ule February 1. 

In September, Delta had planned 12 
operate 67 extra sections to handle the boli 
day rush between mid-December and ear y 
January. Instead, it operated 125—most 
them carrying Florida travelers. The B 
set a systemwide record by operating 2 
million revenue passenger-miles January ^: 
and then broke it the next day with a total 
18.1 million, On that same hectic weekend, 
Delta operated 72 special sections in and ou 
of Florida. 

UNITED AIR LINES 


In December, United recorded an 18.6-Per- 
cent increase in Florida traffic from its f 
key northern  cities—Cleveland, Buffalo, 
Rochester, and Pittsburgh—and it foresees 
1964-65 season increase of 15 percent. It 15 
opera’ 727’s, some of them nonstop, 55 
Cleveland and Pittsburgh to Miami & ta 
Tampa, and piston equipment is operated 3 
the two Florida points from Buffalo an 
Rochester. 

At the Pittsburgh airport, United has in- 
stalled a Florida room where passenger 
awaiting a flight to that State can relax ih 
a Florida-like atmosphere, complete Wi 1 
orange juice. On the morning nonstop x 
flights from Cleveland and Pittsburgh. 
special champagne breakfast is served. 

TRANS WORLD AIRLINES 

On December 13, TWA added an afternoon 
nonstop Boeing 707 flight from St. Louis A 
Miami to supplement the morning Kansè 
City-St. Louls-Tampa-Miami 880 flight. 
morning flight is carrying about 10 more 
Florida passengers daily than it did last yee": 
and the two flights combined are C 15 
about 100 persons a day. TWA believes th 
modest increase is significant, in view Bt 
Eastern's addition January 6 of a nonstop =™ 
Louis-Miami jet. 

ATR CANADA 


The Canadian carrier, which operates 
DC-8’s and British Aircraft Corp. Nen 
Vanguards to Tampa from Toronto an 
Montreal, said Florida business this se. 
is coming close to the airline’s target gro 
of about 10 percent. The family fare plan 
has met with particular success. 
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The significance of this favorable Florida 
Market trend is subject to varying interpre- 
tations, depending on who is talking. The 
CAB majority, in its latest opinion stripping 

ortheast of its Florida routes (A.W. & S. T., 

7. p. 29), acknowledges the gains, 
but claims they indicate only that the market 
ls “subject to unpredictable ups and downs.” 

Minority believes that the Florida surge 
here to stay. 

Northeast, trying to prove there is room 
for it in Florida, claims that the east coast- 

da market grew 8.3 percent in 1963 and 


Browth rate began in 1956, after traffic for 
State had tripled during the preceding 5 
Years. In awarding Northeast its temporary 
Florida routes that year, CAB predicted an 
average annual growth rate of 15 percent. 

Instead, the boom collapsed, and during 
the next 6 years, business rose and fell errati- 
Cally, producing an average annual growth 
Tate of only 1.0 percent. 

The New York-Miami route, key segment 
in the east coast-Florida market, was in even 
Worse shape. During that period, its aver- 
āge annual growth rate was a minute 0.9 per- 
Sent. In those same 6 years, the east coast- 

ida market grew 5.4 percent—an average 
1.6 percent per year—while the domestic 
trunkline business was growing by 30 percent. 

The picture began to change in 1963, when 

New York-Miami business Jumped 10 per- 
dent, spurring a general east coast-Florida 
Market increase of 9 percent and a statewide 
rise of 9.3 percent, The surge boosted the 
1963-64 season to record heights, producing 
a first-quarter jump of 10.8 percent in 
Florida airline traffic over the comparable 
1963 period, 


The i Problem 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. EUGENE J. McCARTHY 


OF MINNESOTA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Monday, February 8, 1965 


Mr. McCARTHY. Mr. President, I ask 
Unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Appendix of the Recorp an article 
entitled “Ban It, Is Congress’ Answer to 
Problem,” written by Eliot Janeway, and 
Dublished in the Washington Evening 
Star of today, February 8, 1965. 

I feel that the headline is not so ade- 
Quate as it might be. It puts too much 
of the blame on Congress for the failure 
to examine into the problems of inter- 
National trade. 

I hope the administration will face up 
to the problem and will prepare to make 
Tecommendations to Congress along with 
the short-range objectives which I ex- 
bect they will attempt to meet again. 
Although they have been unsuccessful 
in the practices they have recommended 
Over the last year and a half or 2 years, 
and I hope they will give us some indi- 
Cation of what their long-range plans 
are for establishing a base for inter- 
National trade and the liquidity of 
money, which is basic to free world 
trade. 

There being no objection, the article 
Was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 
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Ban Ir, Is CONGRESS ANSWER TO PROBLEMS 
(By Eliot Janeway) 

New Lonk — The all-American illusion is 
that the way to solve a problem is to pass a 
law banning it. Earlier in this century, 
alcoholism was felt to be a bad problem, We 
passed the prohibition amendment, A little 
later on, foreign wars were seen to be a dan- 
ger to the United States. Accordingly, we 
passed the neutrality act. When, neverthe- 
less, alcoholism and wars continued to plague 
us, we were both surprised and disappointed. 

But we don't seem to have learned the 
lesson yet. At least, we're still grappling 
with the thorny problem of our balance-of- 
payments deficit—as if the way to cope with 
this complicated international puzzlement 
were by a simple, unilateral act of Congress. 

In 1963, the Kennedy administration ad- 
vertised the interest equalization tax on as- 
sorted U.S. foreign investments as the an- 
swer to the dollar payments deficit. Many 
in Congress had misgivings that the tax 
wouldn't reach the roots of the problem. 
Bills weren't getting through Congress in 
1963, and so nothing happened. 

When Johnson took over, there was a 
dramatic change. He was on trial to show 
that he could persuade Congress to pass the 
entire Kennedy package, and he did—in- 
cluding 1964's equivalent of prohibition and 
the neutrality act, the interest equalization 
tax. 

When critics and skeptics pointed out that 
the proposed penalty tax left a wide loop- 
hole for bank lending, as opposed to invest- 
ment, the Gore amendment was tacked on. 
It gives the administration standby power 
to extend this foreign investment prohibi- 
tion tax to bank loans too. 

Now the biggest payment crisis yet to con- 
fronting the dollar and so the Gore amend- 
ment is being dusted off and presented as 
the new nostrum, If we fall for this one, 
it will take us a year to discover that we've 
merely slapped a patch over the hole in the 
dike, and that the dollar payments problem 
has broken out somewhere else. 

The root of the problem lies in the fact 
that we're trying to operaate the 20th cen- 
tury's internationalized economy with an 
outworth 19th century financial mecha- 
nism. 

Back in the 19th century, before we mod- 
ernized our domestic financial mechanism, 
we used to suffer from unemployment in 
Pennsylvania when the money supply was 
needed to move a wheat crop in Kansas. 
Then, we created the Federal Reserve Sys- 
tem. 

SYSTEM ANSWERED PROBLEM 


Soon we found we could move the crops in 
Kansas and keep the mills running in Penn- 
sylvania at the same time, without being 
short of money in either place. 

The balance-of-payments problem is the 
international cousin of this old domestic dis- 
location which under the leadership of Sen- 
ator Carter Glass, we solved 50 years ago. 
But the world has not yet worked out an 
international equivalent of our Federal Re- 
serve System. 

Consequently, one country’s payment sur- 
plus must always be another country's pay- 
ment deficit—the way it used to be between 
Pennsylvania and Kansas. Like the boom 
and bust of the old frontier days, one coun- 
try is always paying the bill for another. 

It's our turn to pay again, which is why 
we have a payments problem again. It's not 
that the United States is in trouble, as if our 
exports were failing. 

It's because just about every other country 
in the free world is either in trouble or teeter- 
ing on the brink of trouble, and in need of 
our dollars which we've been sending as 
emergency aid when they haven't gone as pri- 
vate investment. 

If it made foreign policy sense for the 
United States to let Italy, Britain, Japan, 
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and Brazil go over the hill, and to put France 
into a bind we'd have no payments problem. 
We'd also run out of allies and customers. 


Forest Service Observes 60th Birthday 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. HAROLD T. JOHNSON 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, February 8, 1965 


Mr. JOHNSON of California. Mr. 
Speaker, February marks the 60th birth- 
day of the U.S. Forest Service as a key 
branch of the U.S. Department of Agri- 
culture. 


The Second Congressional District, 
which I represent, contains approxi- 
mately 1245 million acres of national 
forest land including all of some 10 na- 
tional forests and portions of 3 others. 


Accordingly I have had an opportunity 
to work closely with the Forest Service on 
many matters of importance. This Serv- 
ice is to be commended for the fine job 
it has performed over the six decades of 
its operation. 


Two days ago the Service issued a 
statement on its 60th birthday anniver- 
sary. Without objection, I would like to 
have this statement printed at this point: 

Since their transfer to the U.S. Depart- 
ment of Agriculture 60 years ago this month, 
the national forests have deposited in the 
Federal Treasury nearly $2 billion, Sec: 
of Agriculture Orville L, Freeman said today. 

This money was collected from the sale of 
timber and fees for grazing, recreation, spe- 
cial use permits, mineral leases, and water 
rights. 

Sixty years ago this month the forest re- 
serves were moyed from the Department of 
the Interior to the Department of Agricul- 
ture. At that time they covered 75 million 
acres. Today the national forest acreage is 
more than 182 million, 

“The timber reserves came into the De- 
partment of Agriculture February 1, 1905.“ 
the Secretary said, “and in that half fiscal 
year deposits in the Federal Treasury were 
a little over $73,000. For the first full fiscal 
year they were $757,813. Last year, receipts 
from the national forests and grasslands 
totaled $137,196,454. 

“It took 53 years to deposit the first $1 
billion. We'll pass the $2 billion mark next 
year or the year after—in less than 10 years. 
This increase in receipts would not have 
been possible without intensive land man- 
agement.” 

Well over 90 percent of the deposits were 
from the sale of national forest timber. In 
1905, the timber cut was 68.5 million board 
feet, as compared with 10.9 billion board feet 
last year, Over the years, some 162 billion 
board feet has been harvested from the na- 
tional forests, and a continuous supply re- 
mains 


Research has helped make the best use of 
forest crops. Among many such develop- 
ments was the semichemical pulping of 
hardwoods in paper manufacture. This 
technological breakthrough by the Forest 
Products Laboratory at Madison, Wis., pro- 
vided a new use for low-value hardwoods and 
an economic boost to areas with large hard- 
wood forests such as Appalachia, the North- 
east, and the North Central States. 

National forest grazing fees have brought 
$131 million into the Federal Treasury since 
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1905, but this is not the major value of the 
national forest range. Ranch operations and 
the economy of local communities have been 
built around the national forest grazing 
lands which provide seasonal forage to sup- 
plement an estimated 88 million acres of 
private lands. These combined rangelands 
contribute to the income and tax base of 
many local communities. 

About 6 million head of sheep and cattle 
owned by more than 19,000 ranchers and 
farmers graze on the national forests under 
controls and fees worked out by the Forest 
Service and the users, Ranchers as individ- 
uals or working through their grazing asso- 
ciations cooperate with the Forest Service in 
improving the range and in planning the use 
of pastures by livestock. The object—to pro- 
vide sustained grazing and protect water- 
shed, wildlife, and recreation resources. 

Water is of primary concern to the Forest 
Service because it is basic to the economy of 
the West. More than 50 percent of the water 
supply of the West flows from lands under 
its administration. 

Methods based on many years of research 
findings are being used to meet current needs 
for water quantity, quality, and timing. For 
example, watershed scientists are using huge 
show fences or cutting timber in patterns to 
control the snowpack and thus improve the 
volume and the timing of the runoff. They 
are manipulating vegetative cover from brush 
to grass to increase water yield. 

Another national forest use, short in mone- 
tary returns to the Treasury but long in 
public enjoyment and returns to the local 
communities, is recreation. In the last 40 
years (recreation records have been kept only 
since 1924) use of the national forests by 
recreationists has multiplied 30 times. 

In 1905 no one dreamed that recreation 
would need serious management or study, but 
the Forest Service is conducting research on 
how to develop national forest recreation 
opportunities. 

About one-fourth of the recreation use is 
for hunting and fishing. Recognizing that 
people also enjoy wildlife, as well as hunting 
and fishing, the Forest Service is working 
with other groups in protecting rare and en- 

animals and birds. Also it is taking 
definite steps to improve the habitat for both 
game and fish by opening up tracts in which 
animals like to browse, sowing the type of 
food they like, and building waterholes and 
fishing ponds—all unheard of 60 years ago. 

Research in protecting the forest lands has 
come a long way since 1905. Today, foresters 
fight forest insect infestations with insects, 
and tree diseases with antibiotics. Probably 
the greatest of these changes has been in 
forest fire fighting. 

Today's emphasis is on forecasting fire be- 
havior. Weather patterns which trigger 
“blowup” fires have been identified. New 

for air and ground attack with 
chemicals have been tested and are being 
tried out. 

The Forest Service experierice and scientific 
findings in forest management and protec- 
tion have been passed on to private land- 
owners through Forest Service cooperative 
programs with the States. Since 1940, when 
records were first kept, 932,038 woodland 
owners have received technical management 
assistance from local foresters. 

Assistance has been expanded to help the 
private landowner develop the many re- 
sources in his forest. This includes recre- 
ation developments such as campgrounds, 
ski slopes, fishing facilities, hunt clubs, as 
well as the harvesting of frequently over- 
looked forest products such as ferns, blue- 
berries, and maple syrup. 
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Berlin 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. A. WILLIS ROBERTSON 


OF VIRGINIA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Monday, February 8, 1965 


Mr. ROBERTSON. Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent to have printed 
in the Appendix of the Record the three 
attached letters—one from Mrs, Edwin 
F. Pundsack, Cincinnati, Ohio, one from 
Mr. P. H. Thomson, Bellevue, Ky., and 
one from Mr. William F. Heimlich of 
Falls Church, Va. 

There being no objection, the letters 
were ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

FEBRUARY 1965. 

Dear SENATOR ROBERTSON: I am enclosing 
an article from our Cincinnati Enquirer. 

My brother was a member of the Ist 
Amphibious Brigade during World War II. 
Upon his return home he said that they 
were held up for 2 weeks in Germany, giving 
the Russian the opportunity to be the first 
to enter Berlin. Also, that the American 
boys were furious about the delay. They 
felt that they should have been permitted 
to take Berlin and then continue on and 
take the Russians. 3 

If only General Eisenhower had pretended 
that he had not received the orders or had 
disregarded them. 

Sincerely, 
AURELIA C. LUNDSACK. 
BELLEVUE, KY., 
February 2, 1965. 
Senator A. WILLIS ROBERTSON, 
Washington, D.C. 

Dear S: You are correct, General Eisen- 
hower did not make the decision, he could 
only follow orders from the Commander in 
Chief, President Roosevelt, He is the one 
who made the fatal error. 

Our boys reached Berlin first, were ordered 
to pull back 3 to 5 miles and wait until the 
Russians could get there and both armies go 
into Berlin together. 

We had the best trained and fastest mov- 
ing army in history and I believe the situa- 
tion would not exist today in Berlin if it 
had been left up to our generals. 

Ask any man out of the 83d Division and 
they will tell you how they had to move back 
and wait. 

The President was the Commander in 
Chief and gave the orders—see what hap- 
pened to our fine General McArthur from 
going over President Truman’s head. I also 
believe that Korea would not be what it is 
today, had we let General MacArthur go his 
route, 

Just goes to show you what a “tie” sales- 
man knew about any military decisions, 
along side of a West Point general. 

Senator keep after these untruths that 
tend to run down our good and faithful 
officers. 

J. H. THOMPSON. 
FALLS CHURCH, VA., 
February 4, 1965. 
Senator A. WILLIS ROBERTSON, 
Senate Office Building, 
Washington, D.C. 

Dran SENATOR: You are to be congratulated 
for setting the record straight on the Berlin 
episode in 1945. My interest was deeper than 
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most—since I was one of the five America® 
officers assigned by Supreme Headqu 

to plan the Berlin operation. I participated 
in this planning and was later the only of 
ficer from the original planning group 1 
serve an extended period in Berlin where 4 
was AC of SG-2 from 1945 to 1947, and heid 
other positions there throughout the 

tary occupation. 

Prior to beginning the planning for the 
Berlin operation, which is quite a story in 
itself, I was sent to London, England for 
extensive briefings by Lord Vansittart an 
other members of the British Foreign 
and by Ambassador Robert Murphy an 
other members of the U.S. State Departmen 
These briefings followed the agreements in 
London in the fall of 1944 relative to 
establishment of zones of occupation 
Germany and to Berlin. 

The newspaper accounts which triggered 
your remarks were not accurate. 

We could have and should have captured 
Berlin weeks in advance of the Russians si 
if you will afford me an opportunity I Wt- 
give you a first-hand account of the situs 
tion which, to the best of my knowledge, d 
not been included in the memoirs of fiel 
commanders who were close to the situation. 
Briefly, however, the military situation Wa” 
favorable to us and there was no tactical res 
son why we should not have on t 
Berlin and beyond. I am sure that Gene! 
Eisenhower will agree with this. t 

I would welcome an opportunity to ye 
with you some day and perhaps you woul 
be my guest at lunch at your convenience for 
that purpose. 

Sincerely yours, 
WILLIAM F. HEIMLICH. 


Weymouth Kirkland 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. FRANK ANNUNZIO 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, February 8, 1965 


Mr. ANNUNZIO. Mr. Speaker, thé 
death of Mr. Weymouth Kirkland, one 
of the Nation’s best known lawyers 
senior member of the law firm of Kirk- 
land, Ellis, Hodson, Chaffetz & Mar 
ters is a loss not only to the great city o 
Chicago, but to all freedom-loving peo- 
ple throughout the Nation. 

Mr. Kirkland was an outstanding trial 
lawyer and a fighter for freedom of the 
press. He was a commissioner of pu 
lic works in Chicago under Mayor Carter 
Harrison, Sr., in 1879. He was admitted 
to the Illinois bar in 1901. He was chi 
counsel to the Chicago Tribune and other 
newspapers in cases which are land- 
marks in the field of newspaper law. 

In this connection, and under leave 
to extend my remarks in the Appendix, 
include an editorial which appears 
the Chicago Tribune on Friday, Febru- 
ary 5, 1965, as follows: 

WEYMOUTH KIRKLAND 

It is with great sadness that we perform 
the office of saying farewell to Weymout™ 
Kirkland, learned in the law, a wise cou? 
selor, and a fast friend. Mr. Kirkland's years 
were long and his reputation eminent i” 
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the bar, We doubt that there was anyone 

in Chicago who was not aware of the stature 

and reputation of what came to be known as 
Kirkland firm. 

Mr. Kirkland’s career will always be as- 
S0clated with some of the great landmark 
Cases securing the freedom of the press 
against the encroachments of governments. 
Near v, Minnesota, City of Chicago v. Tribune 
Co., and Hebert v. Louisiana were among Mr. 

kland's triumphs as an advocate in this 
Breat cause. 

Although his voice is now gone from the 
courtrooms, Mr. Kirkland's memory will live 
not only among his friends and members of 

Profession, but through the Weymouth 
Kirkland scholarships in law and the Wey- 
mouth Kirkland courtroom at the University 
ot Chicago law school. 

Mr. Kirkland’s family roots went back to 
this country’s earliest days, but-he was in fact 
& self-made man, training for his profession 

the old practice of reading law and com- 
Pleting his legal education at evening school. 
Por a number of years he was associated in 
Practice with the late Col. Robert R. Mc- 

k, until Colonel McCormick withdrew 
to devote full time to his management re- 
Sponsibilities with the Tribune. 

But it is not only for his brilliance in the 

w that Mr. Kirkland will be remembered. 
He was always an interesting, perceptive, and 

companion. Among his distin- 

Fulshing characteristics were an innate cour- 
tesy, frankness, and agreeable manner, nor 
did he lack the common touch. A cub re- 
who approached him for information 

Or interpretation could always expect to be 
Teceived with the same consideration Mr. 
Kirkland would have extended to his editor.” 

These were the qualities which marked an 
Unforgettable man. 


Mr. Kirkland was active in the civic 
life in the city of Chicago—a member of 
the American, Illinois, and Chicago Bar 

iations and an honorary member of 
the Legal Club of Chicago. He was also 
& fellow of the American Bar Foundation. 

Mr. Kirkland was a Republican and 
Was renowned as an after dinner speaker 
and a toastmaster. He was known to 

who knew him best for his human- 
ity, generosity, and integrity. 

Thousand of Chicagoans from all walks 
FF 

end. 


Values for Our Students 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CLIFFORD P. CASE 


OF NEW JERSEY 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Monday, February 8, 1965 


Mr. CASE. Mr. President, I ask 
Unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Appendix of the CONGRESSIONAL REC- 
ORD a speech delivered by Father Victor 
R. Yanitelli, S.J., Ph. D., at the fall con- 
ference of the New Jersey Junior College~ 
Association, on Octeber 21, 1964, at 
Centenary College, in Hackettstown, N.J. 
The Junior College Association has been 
of material assistance in meeting the 
Breat need for higher education facilities 
in our State, and has been an inspiration 
to a number of our counties in establish- 
ing further junior college facilities. I 
&ppreciate the efforts which Father Yani- 
— has given this movement in our 

te. 
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There being no objection, the speech 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

VALUES FOR OUR STUDENTS 
(By Victor R, Yanitelli, S.J., Ph, D.) 

Anyone who has tried to set foot in the 
jungle of value theory with its nearly im- 
penetrable tangles of psychological, philo- 
sophical and religious undergrowth, its ethi- 
cal, esthetic, hedonistic snares, will be glad 
to hear that this is not what we are talking 
about, at least not directly. Axiology or the 
theory of value, is however, the subject from 
which these remarks derive simply because, 
as Rudolf Eucken has said as far back as 
1912: 

“The concept of value is now placed in 
the center of an important and fruitful 
movement. Regarding it as a whole, this 
movement represents the modern type of 
thought as opposed to the antique.” 

Considered in the light of the contempo- 
rary American philosophical impetus which 
is away from the objective ethics, the objec- 
tive juridicial order and the morality of the 
past, Eucken's statement sounds more mod- 
ern in 1964 than it did before World War I. 
Hence the growing dilemma of American 
education (and in a larger sense, of Ameri- 
can democracy); namely, that academic free- 
dom is invoked to eschew anything that re- 
motely resembles indoctrination toward a 
public ethics or a public morality, and yet 
freedom desperately needs ethics and moral- 
ity to survive. In a democratic sense it is 
what Plato meant when he said that “Re- 
publicans can only live by virtue,” and by 
that he meant the conscious self-discipline 
of the free citizens who would preserve the 
living freedom of the republic in which they 
live. 

No I am opposed neither to academic free- 
dom nor to civic freedom, I merely state 
that the preservation of these freedoms car- 
ries with it certain built-in problems and 
that part of the understanding of values 
consists in understanding the problems con- 
nected with freedom. 

For instance, I cannot accept any value 
which is based on feeling alone. Feeling 
alone, like passion alone, is at best irrational. 
Feeling and passion taken in themselves con- 
stitute the prime sources of prejudice, bigotry 
and intolerance. They become the sources 
of action taken without rational judgment 
that is, judgment based on objective evi- 
dence. 

Do not misunderstand. I am totally in 
favor of feelings, and the role they play in 
action. God loved Daniel in the Old Testa- 
ment because he was a man of strong de- 
sires. Nor am I against commitment to 
one’s convictions. But I think that to be 
fully human a man’s feelings and passions 
must be guided by reason. It is reason and 
judgment that raise man above the animal 
and vegetable levels of life. It is reason and 
judgment that enables man to refiect, to 
analyze, to compare, to learn. In the end, it 
is reason and judgment that makes value 
meaningful. 

As a consequence, it becomes clear that 
values bear a special reference to the human 
person. They refer to his freedom of choice. 
They involve what Jean Paul Sartre calls 
man's “engagement” in life and all the limi- 
tations that that implies. Values are, in the 
words of Prof, Philip Jacob “a standard for 
decisionmaking.” Because values involve a 
preference, a criterion and a choice, one can 
readily see that they are involved with the 
things that matter most. They are “goals 
and purposes apart from which everything 
we do loses its point.” 

In their most human sense then, the 
values under discussion involve a free per- 
sonal commitment of oneself based on a cri- 
terion reached by critical Judgment. The 
essence of what I am going to say on “Values 
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for Our Students” may be summed up in 
this, that our students must make some be- 
ginning in the realm of free, personal, knowl- 
edgeable self-commitment by the time they 
leave us or we shall have failed in our task as 
educators. Our failure will be manifest in 
two glaring ways: First, because our cata- 
logs speak of educating “the whole man” 
toward “a well-rounded ty,” for 
“service to society” and “citizenship in a 
democracy” and, I submit, none of these 
things can be done without some sort of criti- 
cal judgment, without some sort of criterion 
for action, without some sort of personal 
self- commitment to a value. There just 
does not exist a “whole” man who does not 
live by a hierarchy of values. 

And the second evidence of our failure 
would be like the first: We educate to inte- 
grate, to develop the total personality of the 
student, not just his intellect—again check 
the catalogs for verification—and there can 
be no integrated personality without a sense 
of values based on a critical evaluation of 
the realities in life, the uses of personal free- 
dom, personal conscience (another name for 
integrity), personal rights and the rights of 
all other men, personal dignity and the re- 
spect for each man's dignity, all those values 
which relate to man and his existence on 
earth, man in society, man as a private indi- 
vidual, man as a citizen in a democracy. 

One can debate forever on the teaching of 
values: whether it can be done at all, whether 
the American college should teach or try to 
teach or has a right to teach, values. The 
whole debate—in my humble opinion—is 
meaningless as far as we are concerned. The 
fact remains that in college some kind of 
value communication is impossible to avoid. 
As Kate Hevner Mueller put it: 

“Such controversy is unrealistic, for any 
institution which includes a group of teen- 
agers is up to its neck in the teaching of 
values, no matter what theoretical position 
on the matter is formally declared.” 

From another point of view, American 
higher education seems to be getting itself 
more and more deeply into a dilemma of its 
own making. On the one hand, it is com- 
mitted at least in principle to some sort of 
democratic formation for citizenship. On the 
other hand, the Lehrfreiheit and the Lern- 
freiheit of academic freedom are often in- 
terpreted not only as a contradiction of any 
form of dogmatism or indoctrination, but 
also as a contradiction to taking a stand and 
making a commitment. In the latter case, 
we have the sorry spectacle of an education 
which is committed to noncommitment and 
absolutely rejects the absolute, 

The dilemma has been called a “standing 
paradox of education“ by Ralph Barton Perry, 
Harvard's Edgar Pierce Professor Emeritus of 
Philosophy. His book on “Realms of Value” 
identifies moral education with the teaching 
of values and makes the point that moral 
education is crucial to our times and to our 
society. 

“Its (moral education's) importance is 
pointed up by the grave crises of modern 
civilization. The development of technology 
culminating in the applications of nuclear 
physics threatens to destroy mankind; and 
they can be converted to good, rather than 
destructive uses, only provided they are sub- 
ject to moral control. Society is threatened 
at home by conflict between employment 
and labor, and the only possible solution 
of the problem is a moral solution. Mankind 
lives under the horrid threat of a war in 
which all may go down together, and the 
only escape lies in implanting in the minds 
of men good will and the spirit of justice; 
Political democracy is profoundly corrupted 
by the development of the mass mind, and 
the only salvation of democracy is to instill 
in the people at large the virtue of integrity. 
Civil rights are perpetually jeopardized and 
often destroyed because the people neither 
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understand them nor respect them. The 
favoritism and venality of public officials is 
notorious.” 

Without going into the question of the 
teaching of values, caution should point out 
the dangers inherent in two extreme atti- 
tudes sometimes taken on the subject. The 
first. is that of the educator who evades his 
responsibility in order to appear objective. 
He takes no stand, refuses to consider nor- 
mative questions, and claims that his job 
consists of providing factual materials and 
nothing more. Prof. John E. Smith of the 
Yale Department of Philosophy says of such 
an attitude: 

“This Is evasive not only because 
of the failure of the instructor to take a stand 
on issues about which he expects a choice 
from the student, but it is misleading because 
no one can in fact confine himself to pre- 
senting nothing but the factual materials. 
Every presentation of every subject involves 
selection and evaluation; nothing is more 
to be avoided than an instructor who is 
actually communicating * * * a great many 
uncriticized answers to questions which he 
claims not to be raising at all.” 

The second danger, the opposite extreme 
to be avoided, is the dogmatic instructor, 
even when he feels he has the right solu- 
tion or is contributing to a good cause. 
The line between preaching and teaching 
must not be broached in the classroom, and 
perhaps those of us who are of the clergy 
would do well to learn that exhortation to 
good can be no substitute for competence 
in any subject matter, not even theology as 
an academic discipline. 

A further observation is necessary at this 
point; namely, that values bear a relation- 
ship to a valuer—a limited human being 
whose valuation need not be correct, whose 
valuation need not be accepted. For myself, 
I personally believe that values have no real 
meaning without an ultimate recourse to 
God. Values relate to conduct. Conduct 
cannot escape being moral or immoral. And 
to me no morality makes final sense unless 
man is responsible to God. There is no other 
lasting source from which the value of 
values can arise. 

However, I also believe that there are, to 
paraphrase our late President Kennedy, cer- 
tain nonnegotiable elements, values which 
arise from the human condition and give 
meaning to the life which we are hopefully 
educating students to live. 

As a director of student personnel services, 
the whole focus of my work is to bring educa- 
tional meaning to everything—well, almost 
everything—the students do outside the 
classroom. The specific values I am about to 
discuss can be learned in the classroom, cer- 
tainly—in any number of subject matters. 
However, I see them lived in student life and 
in student activities and it is to these areas 
I would principally address myself. 

The first and greatest of these nonnegoti- 
able elements is, of course, freedom. And 
the first and greatest knowledge that must 
be learned about freedom—and especially 
freedom in a democracy—is that freedom is 
not an absolute. Absolute freedom leads 
only to anarchy, disorder, and the jungle law 
of the survival of the fittest. The greatest 
value that our students can attach to the 
notion of freedom is that freedom, in order to 
be real freedom, must necessarily be limited. 
In a democracy where all men must be equal 
before the law, each man’s freedom must be 
limited by an eminent respect for the free- 
dom of his neighbor. 

Iam not free to walk into your house un- 
invited. I am not free to help myself to the 
contents of your purse, nor am I free to dis- 
turb the peace of the community by shout- 
ing “fire” in a crowded theater. In short, two 
nonnegotiable conclusions come to light: 
(1) My freedom is not absolute. It must be 
limited by respect for my neighbor's right to 
freedom, and (2) It is the limitation itself 
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imposed on freedom by respect for my neigh- 
bor’s rights that guarantees both my own 
freedom and my neighbor's. 

There is, moreover, another value which 
must be attached to freedom, and which is 
also nonnegotiable—again especially in a 
democracy—and that is the value of respon- 
sibility. The freeman accepts the conse- 
quences of his free acts and learns to live 
with those consequences. The man who acts 
irresponsibly is neither free nor mature. 
There can be no greater value for a free hu- 
man being than his commitment to rational 
responsibility. This is the only intelligent 
use of freedom. 

From this notion, there derives the value 
of consclence according to one’s knowledge. 
If the truth our students learn in the class- 
room would make them free, then they are 
obliged to commit themselves to that truth 
insofar as it is known to them. 

Nothing subtle is intended here, only the 

simple fact that conscience guides a man to 
live by what he knows. It means that the 
man's word given for convenience only and 
withdrawn when inconvenient, makes sel- 
fishness the norm of free choice and a mock- 
ery of the neighbor's rights. In other words, 
the value of honor involves justice which 
means the commitment to render to our 
neighbor what is his due as a free human 
being. 
The value of good taste, the commitment 
to decency by whatever standard so long as 
the commitment is honest—this, too, we pro- 
claim as an end to be achieved by our edu- 
cational efforts. Just what good taste may 
be, can provoke argument, discussion, and 
debate forever. But even at its most extreme 
interpretation, the value of good manners, 
the value of thoughtfulness for another's 
feelings, the value of all the social graces, 
all bear a direct relationship to man's free- 
dom and the respect due to my neighbor's 
rights. 

Because the area of good taste is sur- 
rounded by the pitfalls of censorship and 
the denial of another man's proper freedom, 
each man must determine for himself what 
norms he will follow. More than that, 
though, he must pay the respect to another's 
norms that he rightfully expects will be given 
to his own. No man can legislate for an- 
other. Each man has the right to his private 
preferences. 

So I would say to you, that if you are 
serious about educating the whole man, each 
according to the catalog of his own in- 
stitution, you cannot escape some kind of 
commitment to the values of freedom and 
responsibility, conscience and integrity, good 
taste and courtesy. 

Apart from these three aspects of values 
for our students, which, for want of a better 
term, I have called nonnegotiable in one 
form or another, there is another aspect of 
values that we, as educators, ought to under- 
stand clearly. I speak of the simple fact 
that values cannot be legislated. As a clergy- 
man, let me assure you that values cannot 
be legislated by college administrators any 
more than morals can be legislated by 
preachers. 

Anyone who has had anything to do with 
student government or student organizations 
knows that campus spirit cannot be legis- 
lated. By the same token, neither can stu- 
dent apathy be ruled out of existence. Stu- 
dents creates their own spirit. They create 
their own moral atmosphere by their toler- 
ance of each other. It is therefore of max- 
lum importance that the educator learn 
to communicate rather than legislate. For 
communication is really the last free ap- 
proach to the problem; and to communicate, 
the educator simply has to know something 
about the students’ world. 

As for the student, college is indeed a 
world, his world. Richard Hughes described 
it well in “The Fox in the Attic”: “After all, 
it ts only grown men eyer who think of school 
as a microcosm, a preparation for adult life: 
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to most boys at any time school is life, # 
itself the cosmos: a rope in the air you 
climb higher and higher and then quite 
vanish into somewhere incomprehensible 
anyhow.” 8 

The prevailing majority of students ar- 
rive at college not only uninformed but 
psychologically unformed. College may be 
the last and most crucial step in nature’ 
preparation for a mature adulthood, but rare 
is the student who realizes it. He is 
growing physically; and, if he is fortunate 
college will one day suddenly awaken him 
the fact that he can think. This last step. 
which consists in the development of 
powers of abstract reasoning, frequently 
enough overwhelms him. With It comes the 
fierce striving for identity as an individ 
what Rudolph Allers has termed “the forma" 
tion of self.” And since self-realizatioD 
must be accompanied by an independence 
which reacts at times violently against 
restraint, the student usually begins at this 
moment to look upon all authority as € 
His parents, his faith; his conscience, the col- 
lege administration, the police, sometimes 
even the usher in the local movie theater, 
take on the abhorrent aura of restrictive 
symbols, the authorities that keep him from 
doing what he wants to do and from 
what he wants to be. 

His own college world is not and cannot 
be terminal but is a preparation for some- 
thing else. Its orientation is totally beyond 
itself. And yet, when those who have 
through it try to explain the student's feel- 
ings about things in terms of their experi” 
ence, the communication is at best super 
ficial. Necessarily so, because the student 
cannot be expected to understand that w 
can only be learned by an experience he 
yet to have. As one Harvard graduate Te- 
flected on this fact: “Someone could advise 
you from now to doomsday, unless you learn 
these things on your own you would not take 
his advice,” 

In addition to the more personal aware- 
ness of his own growth in these matters, the 
coming to terms with the fact of sex, his f 
talents and propensities, the college student 
also is part of that collection of his equals in 
age, occupation, and interest known as the 
peer-group. The struggle for the esteem 
the group often conflicts with the individ- 
ual student's drive toward self-realization- 
Because the group whose respect he cher- 
ishes and hungers after is composed of indi- 
viduals in exactly the same phase of lite. 
individuals who are undergoing the same 
growing pains of becoming adults, he some- 
times suffers a spiritual blindness, a 
inability to evaluate. At this point and in 
this context, he no longer thinks for him- 
self. All unawares he becomes a member 
of the class identified by David Riesman 45 
“other-directed.” He becomes the noncon- 
forming conformist, nonconforming to 
authorities of the stodgy adult world, con- 
formist even down to the minutiae of dress. 
hairdo, tastes, pleasures, and attitudes 
the likes and dislikes of the peer-group. 
Students form a large segment of the lonely 
crowd. 

All too frequently the college permits 2 
wall of separation to be built between the 
academic life of the student on the one 
hand and his life outside the classrooms on 
the other. This paragraph is really a ple 
to make the extracurriculum a natural ex- 
tension cf the curriculum, in other words © 
bring the concept of educational values 
bear in every phase of the student's experi- 
ence. If the extracurriculum is not con? 
ceived in educational terms, we educa 
are fooling ourselves. More than that, We 
are reducing our task to the level of supe 
vised fun and games—and that at a time 
when it is the administrator's and 
faculty’s greatest challenge to make a COn- 
tinuum of the curriculum and the extracur- 
riculum, of intellectual formation and 
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Value formation. ‘They are all four insepa- 
Table. They meet in the one student. To- 
Bether with the home and certain other off- 

us factors, they constitute the entirety 
Of his inner and outer environment. At this 
Stage of life, they are the shapers of the man. 
#\bnitz’s dictum: Le present est gros de 
l'avenir" applies most aptly to the student's 
College life in its entirety. 


VALUES FOR OURSELVES 


All of which leads inevitably to the ques- 
on of values for ourselves, No man can 
Ave what he does not first have himself. 
h simply means that if we do not have 
Value convictions ourselves, it would be hope- 
to talk about communicating values to 
dur students. On the other hand, the ques- 
tion of values for our students puts a double 
Obligation on us to be clear about the values 
Tor ourselves, 

It further obligates us to take another look 
at the college catalog which is itself a pub- 
licly stated commitment. It obligates us to 
Teview our own commitment to our profes- 
Sion as educators. We are in this dificult 
business for a purpose and a periodic review 
Would help us to understand that purpose a 
little better for each one in his own mind. 

students need now more than ever a 
Sense of personal commitment. If we do not 
have it ourselves, how can we ever expect to 
Communicate it in terms of value to our 
Students? 

I give you the extraordinary model of a 
little Jewish girl writing in her dairy while 
the Nazi terror was wrecking her world with 
blood and violence, these words of wisdom, 
Of value judgment, and of social responsi- 
bility, Anne Frank could write while the 
World was coming apart: 

“I know what I want, I have a goal, an 
Opinion, I have a religion and love. Let me 
be myself and then I am satisfied, I know 
that I'm a woman with inward strength and 
Plenty of courage. If God lets me live. * * * 
T shall not remain insignificant, I shall work 
in a world and for mankind.” 

Ladies and gentlemen, God has let us live. 
Let us therefore, have a goal, an opinion, 
Teligion, and love. Let us be ourself, Let 
Us work for the world and for mankind. Let 
Us commit ourselves to the values that make 
Our lives significant. 


Hon. J. Vaughan Gary 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. DAVID E. SATTERFIELD III 


OF VIRGINIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, February 8, 1965 


Mr. SATTERFIELD. Mr. Speaker, I 
had the pleasure a few days ago of at- 
tending a dinner held in Richmond, Va., 
in honor of my friend and predecessor 
in the Congress, the Honorable J. Vaugh- 
an Gary. One hundred of Mr. Gary's 
Closest friends gathered to pay tribute 
to his many years of public service. 
Praise was showered upon Mr. Gary by 
the toastmaster, John J. Wicker: by 
Richard S. Reynolds, Jr., president of 
Reynolds Metals; and by old friends Wil- 
liam T, Luck and Wilmer O'Flaherty. 
In the course of this well-deserved praise 
mention was made of earlier tributes to 
Mr. Gary by Secretary of the Treasury 
Dillon and Postmaster General Gro- 
nouski. As my measure of respect, and 
under permission to extend my remarks, 
I would like to include those tributes by 
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Secretary Dillon and Postmaster General 

Gronouski at this point in the Recorp: 

REPRESENTATIVE J, VAUGHAN Gary CITED FOR 
DISTINGUISHED SERVICE 

Secretary of the Treasury Douglas Dillon 
presented the Treasury's Distinguished Serv- 
ice Award to Congressman J. Vaughan Gary, 
Third District of Virginia, at a ceremony 
held at noon today at the Treasury Depart- 
ment. 

The new Distinguished Service Award was 
established by Secretary Dillon last year as 
the Treasury's highest recognition which may 
be conferred on an individual citizen who is 
not an employee of the Department. The 
award is given “in recognition of distin- 
guished public service.” 

Today marked the second time the award 
has been given, and the first time that it has 
been conferred on a Member of Congress. 

After having been a Member of the House 
of Representatives from the 79th through 
the 88th Congresses, Congressman Gary did 
not seek reelection and is retiring from the 
public service. During seven of these Con- 
gresses, including the last five continuously, 
he has been chairman of the Appropriations 
Subcommittee for the Departments of the 
Treasury and Post Office. He will return to 
the active practice of law on January 1, 
renewing his affiliation with the law firm of 
Shewmake, Gary, Gobbin, Blackwell, El- 
more, and Belcher, in Richmond, Va. 

Following is the text of Secretary Dillon's 
citation of Congressman Gary: 

“As a Member of the House of Representa- 
tives, in the 79th to 88th Congresses, in- 
clusive, and as chairman of the Appropria- 
tions Subcommittee for the Departments of 
the Treasury and Post Office during the 81st, 
82d, and 84th through the 88th Congresses, 
Mr. has made outstanding contribu- 
tions to the public service. 

“His leadership abilities and prestige in the 
Congress, his depth of understanding of this 
Deparment's programs, his penetrating analy- 
sis, and his skillful handling of the appro- 
priations for the Treasury have provided the 
Department with financial resources to ful- 
fill its mission in a most effective and eco- 
nomical manner. 

“In addition to his exceptional legislative 
abilities, Mr. Gary has all of the fine per- 
sonal qualities of a traditional Virginia gen- 
tleman. His every action reflects the high- 
est personal integrity, a gentleness of man- 
ner, and consideration for the viewpoints of 
others. He is a true disciple of Jeffersonian 
principles. 

“Mr. Gary has been an invaluable coun- 
selor to me as Secretary of the Treasury, and 
to my predecessors, in the conduct of the 
affairs of this Department. We shall sorely 
miss the benefit of his wise counsel and lead- 
ership in future Congresses. He is a most 
deserving recipient of the Treasury Depart- 
ment's Distinguished Service Award.“ 
ADDRESS BY JOHN A. GRONOUSKI, POSTMASTER 

GENERAL, AT THE CENTRAL RICHMOND ASSO- 

CIATION LUNCHEON HONORING CONGRESS- 

MAN J. VAUGHAN GARY 


Today, I have come to Richmond to set 
into motion the machinery for building a 
magnificent new city post office. 

That in itself is a major event, for this 
structure, when completed, will be one of the 
most modern postal facilities in the world, 
designed specifically to meet the needs of 
your fine city. It will further enable us to 
provide your citizens and your business firms 
with the best possible service at the lowest 
possible cost. 

I am sure I am echoing the sentiments of 
each of you here today when I say that 
this post office is long overdue, The main 
part of your present structure is more than 
half the age of our Nation—having been com- 
pleted in 1858. As a landmark, I am sure 
it is a source of pride to the citizens of this 
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historic city, but as a functional clearing- 
house for ever-growing volumes of mail, It is 
woefully behind the times. Richmond is a 
vibrant, pulsating city, with its feet firmly 
planted In the 20th century, and its postal 
facilities must be no less up to date. 

So I am happy to be the harbinger of yet 
another step toward modernization. 

Having said that, however, I must confess 
that your new post office is not the only 
reason for my presence here today. My other 
prime objective is to pay tribute to one of 
the best friends the Post Office Department 
ever has had, and one of the most dedicated 
Congressman a constituency ever has elect- 
ed—your own Congressman J. Vaughan Gary. 

As you know, Congressman Gary today 
ends a distinguished career in the U.S. House 
of Representatives, and I can think of no 
more appropriate comment to make in con- 
nection with his retirement than to quote 
one of his own colleagues: “With him will go 
knowledge and experience that we will prob- 
ably never live to see duplicated again.” 
We in the postal service echo that sentiment. 

The statistics of Vaughan Gary’s career are 
familiar to all of you here today. Elected to 
Congress in 1945, his talents were soon rec- 
ognized when he was named chairman of the 
Appropriations Subcommittee for the Trea- 
ury and Post Office Departments just 4 years 
later. In the intervening years he has come 
to be known as one of the leading spokesmen 
in the House for fiscal responsibility. And, 
as ranking Democrat on the Foreign Opera- 
tions Subcommittee, he capped his career 
during the past session of Congress by steer- 
ing President's Johnson’s highly successfull 
foreign aid bill through the House, in addi- 
tion to his other pressing duties. 

These tell the achievements of the man— 
but little of how he went about accomplish- 
ing them, or, for that matter, little about 
him personally. And that, I think is the 
most impressive story of all, I have not 
known Congressman Gary long, having met 
him when I took over as Postmaster General 
just 15 months ago, but I consider myself 
privileged to have known him at all. 


First, let me preface my personal remarks 
about Mr. Gary by telling you that my opin- 
ion of the Congress has been drastically 
altered during my tenure of office in Wash- 
ington. I think that from my old vantage 
point in Madison, Wis., I held much the same 
view of Congressmen as many American citi- 
zens: that they belong to a rather gentle- 
manly breed of public servants whose work 
is neither too hard nor too exacting. But 
I know now how wrong I was. To have seen 
the amount of work these men turn out 
under the most unimaginable pressures and 
responsibilities, to have gotten to know many 
of them and witnessed their personal deyo- 
tion to the well-being of their country, has 
been one of the most educational experiences 
of my life. And I think that the highest 
tribute I can pay to Congressman Gary is 
to say that he represents the ideal of the 
best in our National Government. I don't 
say there are many to equal him, but I do 
say that most of them are cut from the same 
bolt of cloth. 

I paid a courtesy call on Vaughan Gary 
shortly after assuming office in 1963 and, as 
former Tax Commissioner of Wisconsin, I 
was delighted to learn that he had served 
for 10 years as counsel and executive as- 
sistant of the Virginia Tax Board. Public 
finance is an experience not at all dissimilar 
to walking through a settlement of hostile 
Indians and I immediately felt I had found 
a kindred soul. Since he was the chairman 
ot my subcommittee, I asked, out of defer- 
ence, if he had any advice for a beginner 
in the postal field. A lesser man would have 
jumped at an opportunity like that. But 

Gary, in his wisdom, knew I 
would be much more receptive to advice when 
he was reviewing my budget request and re- 
frained from speaking his mind. He replied, 
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instead, that he only wanted to be helpful 
in any way he could. I have since come to 
realize fully the generosity and value of that 
offer. 

It is no exaggeration to say that he has 
been one of the great experts on postal opera- 
tions in the history of Congress—and he 
didn't get that way just by sitting in his 
chair, listening to a lot of testimony. He 
was a hard worker who always did his home- 
work, and he saw to it that his subcommittee 
members did the same. 

He, as much as any man, is responsible 
for the program of modern operational re- 
search and mechanization in the Post Office 
and, perhaps most important of all, he has 
been our friend and adviser, as well as our 
most constructive critic. 

Any Cabinet officer who ever worked with 
him will tell you that Congressman Gary 
wielded one of the sharpest pruning knives 
in history, When he reported out an appro- 
priations bill, you could be sure there was no 
fat on it. Of course, it was to be expected 
that honest differences of opinion would 
arise. But even on those occasions, he was 
always the perfect gentleman, making his 
cuts without inflicting undue pain. In fact, 
he is the only man I have ever known who 
could take a pound of flesh without spil- 
ling an ounce of blood, 

And so I think it is important to remember, 
on the occasion of Vaughan Gary's retire- 
ment, that while the citizens of Richmond 
are losing a dedicated public servant, the 
entire Nation is losing a respected voice of 
prudence and progress. As I said at the out- 
set, we may never see the likes of him again. 

Finally, because the postal service has been 
s0 close to his heart, because he has con- 
tributed so much to its improvement, I 
would like to use this occasion to give one 
final progress report for his benefit, 

Because of his vital interest in mechaniza- 
tion, I am certain that Congressman Gary 
will be pleased to learn that we have in- 
augurated our new program of vertical im- 
proved mail—or VIM service—in high-rise 
office buildings. For many years, we have 
been delivering mail in these buildings by 
hand, letter carriers going from floor to floor, 
from office to office. 

We estimate there are more than 11,000 
of these carriers—many of them spending 
their entire workday in a single building. 
Twenty-three of them are necessary to serv- 
ice the Empire State Building alone, 

Now we have begun to convince build- 
ers to install a vertical conveyor system in 
their new high-rise structures which can 
be operated by a single postal employee in 
a basement mailroom. Each tenant has 
his own locked mail trays in which he re- 
ceives his mail at various intervals through- 
out the day. The result is a tremendous 
savings to us in terms of man-hours and 
improved mall service throughout the build- 
ing. 

Earlier this month I inaugurated the first 
such system in Dallas, Tex., which will be 
part of a 34-floor office building in the cen- 
ter of town, and builders in many other 
cities are now following suit. 

One of the areas of our service in which 
I have been most vitally interested during 
the past year has been that of parcel post. 
We have taken three major steps to improve 
this service, 

First, we have inaugurated a program to 
reduce damage by conducting exhaustive sur- 
veys to determine the major causes of such 
damage and then by taking immediate steps 
to eliminate those causes. 

Second, we have inaugurated a new pro- 
gram of pool casing. This is a system by 
which large mailers of parcels can presort 
their packages by sectional centers, pack 
them in large pool case containers and send 
each case directly to its area destination 
with the confidence that their parcels will 
arrive safely and swiftly. 
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And third, we are well into our program of 
scheduled delivery of parcel post in many 
areas throughout the United States. The key 
to this program is ZIP code which I will 
discuss in a moment, In brief, we are now 
able to guarantee next-day delivery of all 
ZIP coded packages within a given radius 
and you can imagine what a boon this is 
to mailers of perishable goods. We are look- 
ing forward to the day when we can put this 
system into operation in the Richmond area. 

ZIP code, itself, of course, is the most im- 
portant single postal innovation in this cen- 
tury. It is our answer to the most pressing 
problem of all—ever increasing mall volumes. 
I like to call this increase a mail explosion, 
which is taking place side-by-side our popu- 
lation explosion. In fact, it is more than 
that, because our mail volume is increasing 
at a higher rate than our population. It has 
now reached the tremendous total of 72 bil- 
lon pleces a year—as much as the rest of 
the world's combined volume. 

There are many facets to ZIP code. One 
is that it simplifies our sorting procedures 
and reduces the chances of error. Before 
ZIP code, there were thousands of sorting 
possibilities and it was obviously impossible 
for any human being to memorize them all. 
Under ZIP code, however, every letter wili go 
to one of 566 sectional centers, according to 
the first three numbers of the code. In the 
near future, an optical scanner will further 
speed the process by “reading” the ZIP codes 
and sorting the letters automatically. 

ZIP code is also a means by which we can 
improve upon our transportation and dis- 
tribution procedures. And, because we can 
send mail directly to the 566 sectional cen- 
ters, it allows us to eliminate several han- 
dlings along the way. 

And finally, ZIP code is a means by which 
large mailers can use their automatic data 
processing equipment to sequence their mail- 
ing lists and then presort their mail accord- 
ing to sectional center destination, From 
the point of view of its total impact, this is 
the most important facet of all. Most peo- 
ple do not realize it, but 75 percent of all 
our mail is business mail. And when we 
reach the point where the majority of this 
mail isn’t even unbagged until it reaches 
its destination area, then we will truly have 
solved the problem of the mail explosion. 
That day, I might add, may not be far off. 
At the present time, I am planning steps to 
require all large volume users of second and 
third class mail to presort and I am also 
planning to ask Congress to provide legis- 
lation to require the same of large first- 
class users. I think, in the long run, the 
American business community will be happy 
about these actions, because they will guar- 
antee them speedier mail service and will 
help to hold rates down to a reasonable level. 

And so, Congressman Gary, you are leav- 
ing us at the beginning of an exciting new 
era. Many of the plans which you helped 
us to inaugurate are just now beginning to 
bear fruit. Our performance during this 
past Christmas season, I believe, was proof 
of the pudding. If you remember what hap- 
pened in Chicago last year, when the mail 
bags were stacked up in trucks from the 
main post office all the way up to the Mer- 
chandise Mart—and stayed there until after 
December 25—I think you oan appreciate 
what we have managed to accomplish in 12 
short months. 

This year we handied even more mall and 
did it in record time. One of the ways by 
which we were able to accomplish this was 
with the addition of a new mechanized parcel 
post station in Southside Chicago, and I 
know it would have gladdened your heart 
to see all those new machines saying us 
money and speeding the mail. We probably 
wouldn't even have had those machines if 
it hadn't been for your insistence years ago. 

But I think I should remind you, Mr. Gary, 
before you start thinking that you're going 
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to miss all the excitement in Washington. 
that there is a bright side to your retire- 
ment: You won't have to be around when 
1 go to Congress for a rate increase on second- 
and third-class mail next month. You can 
sit down here in your law office, watch the 
fireworks go off up north, and think of me 
dodging the brickbats, Come to think about 
it, being Postmaster General isn’t much dif- 
ferent from being State tax commisstoner. 
I’m still in Apache Territory and the Indians 
are still on the warpath. 

At least it will be peaceful here in Ricb- 
mond—and you certainly deserve the change- 

And I know that a few years from now, 
when the new Post Office is completed here, 
you will take great pride in the knowledge 
that you, more than any man, were respon- 
sible for it. 


A Long Journey 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JOHN R. HANSEN 


OF IOWA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, February 8, 1965 


Mr. HANSEN of Iowa. Mr. Speaker, 
I ask unanimous consent to extend my 
remarks in the RECORD. 

Mr. Speaker, as we start work on the 
long legislative process ahead, we will en- 
counter many difficulties. However, 
feel the editorial that appeared in the 
Perry Daily Chief of Perry, Iowa, speaks 
very well to our situation, and I would 
like to insert it into the Recorp so that 
it might be read by all of my distin- 
guished colleagues: 

From the Perry (Iowa) Daily Chief, Jan. 11. 
1965] 
A LONG JOURNEY 

The Great Society is not so much a goal 
as a Journey. 

It was a journey the first settlers were on 
when “they saw the coast of a new world, 
to borrow words from President Johnson's 
state of the Union message. 

It is a journey our children will take UP 
after us. 

Though the goal of the Great Society is an 
ideal always before us, always beyond 
grasp, there are many stages along the way 
toward it, many secondary goals we must 
achieve. 

The President outlined a long list of them- 
Some were specific, such as increased aid to 
education, retraining of displaced workers, 
raising of the minimum wage, new attacks, 
on crime and delinquency. 

Others were more general, such as seeking 
the peace, strengthening the economy, im- 
proving the quality of life for all.“ 

The emphasis of the President's message 
was on the domestic front. Though world 
affairs will continue to draw upon our energy 
and courage, today.“ he sald, “we can turn 
increased attention to the character of Amer- 
ican life.” 

This is because “we are In the midst of 
the greatest upsurge of economic well-being 
in the history of any nation.” 

Yet it is a well-being that millions do not 
share. It is a lopsided prosperity, a society 
with certain flaws which can no longer be 
tolerated. 

For the first time the Nation has the means 
and the will to attack the root causes 
poverty and other social ills. We have the 
llth-hour challenge to conserve the beauty 
and resources of our land for future genera- 
tions, 
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We have the unprecedented opportunity to 
Ww the world that our material prosperity 
is no fluke, but that it and our dream of a 
Food life for all men are natural conse- 
Uuences of free government by freemen. 
Now that the Nation has had time to weigh 
the President's words it is evident that they 
less a blueprint than an exhortation, 
ite his calm measured manner of speak- 
He promised detailed proposals for na- 
action in the coming weeks. 
Mr. Johnson was given an overwhelming 
Mandate by the people in November. He 
a fresh Congress well disposed toward the 
Course he has charted for the Nation. 
Undoubtedly, there will be setbacks, fail- 
Wes, changes of direction. But the Johnson 
era has fairly begun, 


Northern California Still Numbed by 
Devastation of Christmas Flood 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. DON H. CLAUSEN 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, February 8, 1965 


Mr. DON H. CLAUSEN. Mr. Speaker, 
A story written by the Associated Press on 
havoc wrought by the Christmas 
floods in northern California vividly por- 
ys the situation facing the people in 
my district. 

I felt my colleagues would be inter- 
ested in reading this article for their 
Personal information and edification. I, 
therefore, insert this newspaper clipping 
in the Recorp at this time: 

NorTHERN CALIFORNIA STILL NUMBED BY 
DEVASTATION OF CHRISTMAS FLOOD 

EUREKA, Carr. A sea of mud and silt still 
Covers miles of northern California, 1 month 
after the devastating Christmas week floods. 

The area looks as if a berserk giant from 
& scary fairy tale had stalked the land. 

Wreckage and debris that once were homes, 
businesses, barns and schools lie in twisted, 
Weird shapes like surrealist paintings, 

Massive log jams, reaching 25 to 30 feet 
high, blanket the landscape. Sections of 

es and chunks of highways are scat- 
tered about fields. 

Northern California is a blend of noise and 
Silence, 

COMMUNITY GHOSTLY 


The highway crews, farmers, ranchers and 
businessmen work almost around the clock 
to restore the roads and the land and its 
towns 


Pepperwood, a community of 250 once 
famous for its vegetables, lies buried under 
the sticky silt as high as desert dunes. 

The only visible sign of life Friday was a 
lost goose wandering over the mud flats 
where fields once bloomed. 

Weott, a frequent stop for tourists travel- 
ing the Redwood Forest trails, is as silent as 
death. No one remains in the ravaged com- 
munity of 300. 

The post office is perched atop the bus sta- 
tion. A motel lies in a cavern below the 
Surface of the road. 

The force and havoc of the holiday floods 
that roared across most of Northern Cali- 
fornia becomes more vivid as the waters re- 
cede. The death toll was 23; the damage 
estimate ranges from $300 to $500 million. 

John Erreca, public works director for the 
State of California, visited the stricken area 
3 and said, This makes you cry 

ide.” 
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Hundreds of those caught in the flood 
waters of the Eel, Russian, Klamath and 
Feather Rivers are returning to scrape out a 
new life from the scarred lands. 

“These people have remarkable tenacity. 
They know there are no favorites when the 
rivers strike,“ said Charles Shallen, Humboldt 
County director of public works, 

They wade in deep mud to lay new foun- 
dations under their homes. Much of the 
furniture is stacked on the second floors of 
larger homes. 

The damage to the economy of northern 
California has been deeper than the physical 
hurt. 

Harvey Harper, a car dealer in Eureka, said 
the flood had wiped out hundreds of jobs. 

“We feel the pinch every day. In every 
24 hours we are called upon to rewrite six 
to eight car payments. People just can’t 
meet the payments when they don't have an 
income.“ 

Three-fourths of the lumber industry, the 
biggest moneymaker in northern California, 
was swept away by the floods. 

Don Falk, a Eureka attorney, said, “People 
are still shocked, but the deeper shock is 
coming. We are losing $600,000 dally in 
personal income. We're trying to salvage our 
property, even more we're trying to salvage 
our economy.” 


Chilean Student Visitors 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. J. J. PICKLE 


OF TEXAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, February 8, 1965 


Mr. PICKLE. Mr, Speaker, last week 
it was my privilege to visit with a group 
of 15 students from Chile who are at- 
tending the University of Texas on a stu- 
dent exchange program. They spent 2 
days in Washington, visiting our Capitol, 
the State Department, and other historic 
spots of interest in this area. 

It was my pleasure to tell these young 
people that we here in the United States 
feel a special bond with the people of 
Chile. Their country, like ours, is a na- 
tion of immigrants—a melting pot of 
Spanish, German, Italian, French, Swiss, 
and other nationalities. Their idea of 
self-government closely parallels that of 
our country. Chile is as democratic as 
any Latin American country in the West- 
ern Hemisphere. Their President is 
elected in much the same way as ours. 
Their courts are established by law as are 
those of our country. Throughout their 
government—as with ours—there is a 
system of what we call checks and bal- 
ances—separation of powers—a system 
unique to a true democracy. 

While the economy of Chile is perhaps 
not as diversified as that of the United 
States, that country makes a substantial 
contribution to the world’s economy by 
its large exportation of copper and 
nitrate. 

The bonds of friendship between Chile 
and the United States have been 
strengthened by that country's partici- 
pation in the Alliance for Progress pro- 
gram, created by the late President Ken- 
nedy, and in the Organization of Amer- 
ican States. The meeting of the Foreign 
Ministers in July last year made the at- 
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titude of the countries of the Western 
Hemisphere entirely clear with respect 
to their position toward Cuba and 
Castroism. 

This exchange program, which permits 
students from Chile to come to our coun- 
try to live, to study, to get to Know us 
better, further unites the young people 
of our two countries. These young peo- 
ple are the future leaders of the world. 
A deeper understanding through their 
personal contact cannot help but lighten 
the difficult task of leadership which lies 
before them. 

It was both a privilege and an honor 
to be with these young people. I am 
particularly pleased to list the names of 
those students with whom I visited—and 
for whom I wish the very best in the 
years ahead. ` 

The students who are participating in 
this program are: Ledy Aguero, Patti 
Cermanatti, Soledad Ranirez, Gaston 
Araya, Jose Corres, Julio Escheverria, 
Estenco Gonzales, Carlos Nieto, German 
Pequeno, Edwardo Ravani, and Ricardo 
Whiting. They were accompanied by 
Prof. Carlos Foreste, Mrs. Cindy Keever, 
and Dean Joe W. Neal. 


Taft Family Record Defended 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. THOMAS B. CURTIS 


OF MISSOURI 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, February 8, 1965 


Mr.CURTIS. Mr. Speaker, the attack 
on the late Senator Robert A. Taft and 
other members of the Taft family have 
been a source of disappointment to those 
of us who know of the distinguished 
service they have rendered to this coun- 
try and to the Republican Party. 

The magazine America last year in 
discussing the war on poverty said cer- 
tain things about the supposed lack of 
a Republican position and lack of inter- 
est which I found both highly inaccu- 
rate and partisan. I replied to the 
editors of America to point out to them 
that the Republicans on the House-Sen- 
ate Joint Economic Committee had 
unanimously made recommendations in 
connection with obtaining more employ- 
ment and retraining before the adminis- 
tration did. 

I note with interest that the Honor- 
able Charles P. Taft, of Cincinnati, has 
found it necessary in the January 9, 1965, 
issue of America to submit a letter de- 
fending the good name and integrity of 
his distinguished father, Chief Justice 
William H. Taft. Because it is impor- 
tant that these efforts to correct an error 
are noted by as many responsible individ- 
uals as.possible, I feel that careful read- 
ers of the Recorp, especially the press 
who probably read the America article 
about the Tafts in the first place but 
did not get to see the correcting letter by 
Charles P. Taft, should have access to it. 
Below follows the full text of a letter 
entitled “Chief Justice William H. Taft” 
submitted by Charles P. Taft, as printed 
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in the January 9, 1965, issue of America, 


page 30: 
Cawr Justice WILLIAM H. Tart 

Eprror: Father Austin P. Morris (“Pressure 
Politics in the Church,” November 14) made 
a most unfair statement about my father's 
record as judge and Chief Justice. He is 
described as “dutifully restraining labor’s 
efforts to improve working conditions.” 

. This is a most inaccurate account of his 
labor decisions. 

In 1917, the Hitchman Coal & Coke case 
was decided, with the opinion written by 
Mr. Justice Pitney. This was a most anti- 
labor decision. Within the first few months 
of my father’s service as Chief Justice in 
1921, he wrote the opinion in the American 
Steel Foundries case, which permitted pick- 
eting by persons representing the local labor 
council who had never been employed at 
American Steel Foundries. This was a 
unanimous decision which included Justice 
Pitney and turned the whole tone of Su- 
preme Court labor decisions. 

In addition, he wrote the opinions in the 
stockyards and grain exchange cases, estab- 
lishing Federal power to regulate business in 
both areas under the interstate commerce 
clause. Mr. Justice Frankfurter told me 
that these two cases were the very solid 
basis for the Wagner Act decisions in the 
1930's, 15 years later. 

Father Morris’ report about my father's 
opinion of Justice Brandeis is again most 
unfair, because it designates the time of the 
opinion as the period when he and Brandeis 
were serving together on the Supreme Court. 
Actually, it was expressed when Brandeis was 
nominated. My father’s views later changed 
very much. The two men became good 
friends and colleagues with mutual respect. 
My father’s most vigorous criticisms in pri- 
vate were for Mr. Justice McReynolds, who 
was well over on the right among the mem- 
bers of the court, 

Apparently, Father Morris thinks that my 
father was “that type of statesman who ap- 
pears unalterably convinced that all im- 
provement is to be obtained through the 
faithful and loyal preservation of the past.” 
Father Morris has obviously not read Mr. 
Pringle’s account of my father’s administra- 
tion. He was attacked by the protection- 
ists, by the bankers, by the railroad men, 
and by others for similar reasons, because 
of his Canadian Reciprocity Treaty, the 
amendments to the Hepburn Act regulating 
railroad rates, the postal savings bill and, of 
course, the adoption of the inheritance tax 
and the submission of the income tax 
amendment and the direct election of Sen- 
ators amendment. These measures hardly 
represent the faithful and loyal preserva- 
tion of the past. 

CHARLES P. Tarr. 

CINCINNATI, OHIO. 


No Pity for the Provident © 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. J. ARTHUR YOUNGER 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, February 8, 1965 


Mr. YOUNGER. Mr. Speaker, it does 
seem that all of the emphasis during 
this session has been directed toward 
awards for the improvident without any 
thought at all of considering those of our 
citizens who, by sacrifice, are provident 
and take care of themselves. 

The following editorial from the Wall 
Street Journal of February 3, 1965, calls 
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attention to our somewhat overemphasis 
of this subject: 
No Piry FoR THE PROVIDENT 

In case you hadn’t noticed, budgets are 
going up all over the place, not just in Wash- 
ington, D.C. California, New Jersey, and New 
York are among the States asking their legis- 
latures for king-size allowances, 

New York's spending proposal is up 8600 
million to nearly $3.5 billion, and it ac- 
companied by hearty new tax bites. A 2-per- 
cent sales tax would be imposed (New York 
City already has 4 percent) plus 100-percent 
boosts in levies on auto registrations and cig- 
arettes. Even all that isn’t enough; bonds 
will also have to be issued. There is no end 
in sight to the growth of these burdens on 
the people. 

Why should it be so? Governor Rocke- 
feller of New York put the matter in an in- 
teresting light. “We will not avoid our re- 
sponsibilities,” he said, “and leave a vacuum 
which would be filled by the Federal Goy- 
ernment,” 

The theory would carry more weight were 
it not for the fact that the Federal Govern- 
ment is busily filling up every nook and 
cranny it can, whether a vacuum exists or 
not. In particular President Johnson's 
budget demands stupefying outlays for edu- 
cation and social welfare, and these are the 
very areas where State and local spending 
in much of the Nation is notably on the in- 
crease. Many of us would prefer to pay on 
the State and local level, but what we find is 
every type of officialdom embarked on a 
spending rampage. 

The truth appears to be that, apart from 
the spending proclivities of most politicians, 
the Nation is getting into that classic situa- 
tion where the provident must pour out ever 
more of their resources to support a rapidly 
growing army of the improvident; more cor- 
rectly, the people who are willing to take 
anything anyone is willing to hand them. 

The Nation must always take care of the 
relatively few who truly cannot care for 
themselves because of unavoidable misfor- 
tune or inadequate endowments. But that 
is not the same thing as the creation of a 
handout state. If such a state is what we 
collectively want, then at least we have a 
duty—for the sake of our children if nothing 
else—to examine some of the basic questions 
involved. 

In the field of education, some question- 
ing is going on, though apparently not in 
the Halls of Congress and the State legisla- 
tures. At a time when the Government 
wants to put every kid in college, professors 
in various institutions are appalled at how 
many are already overloading the campuses 
without any intellectual business there: 
Those for whom college is Just a means of 
postponing work, who are interested only in 
the social activities, who would be better off 
learning a skilled trade. 

Even if the fetish of college for everybody 
is accepted as national policy, however, the 
question of the burden remains. How much 
more of your income does the State or Cen- 
tral Government have a right to take in order 
to educate somebody else's child? If the an- 
swer is that there is literally no limit, then 
how long is the whole thing going to be possi- 
ble in a time of swiftly increasing popula- 
tion? 

The same applies to welfare spending. Do 
you have a moral obligation to subsidize a 
man who would rather take relief than work, 
families that refuse to abide by the most 
minimal standards of behavior? The social 
workers customarily say that chiseling is a 
fairly small part of welfare, but the actual 
facts are not always easy to ascertain. What 
cannot be denied is that welfare spending, 
municipal, State, and Federal, is soaring. 

In sum, we think the handout philosophy 
is getting out of bounds, not only in terms 
of money but in terms of charity and ethics; 
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all too often it is becoming a corrupter of 
charity and ethics. It is time someone told 
the Governors and lawmakers and a 
trators that the provident, too, have 
rights to their own sustenance. If they are 
not to have rights, the Nation will be under 
cutting the main source of its enterprise 
well-being. 


Man’s Journey to Unity 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. WILLIAM H. BATES 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, February 8, 1965 


Mr. BATES. Mr. Speaker, under leav@ 
to extend my remarks in the Appendix. 
I am pleased to include an address give? 
by Capt. Michael J. MacInnes, U.S. Navy: 
Catholic Chaplain Corps research team. 
Navy Yard, Washington, D.C., to the 
February 5 breakfast meeting of the 
Capitol Hill First Friday Club, St. Peter's 
Church, Second and C Streets SE., Wash- 
ington, D.C. Father MacInnes, a Fran- 
ciscan priest ordained in 1941, and a U.S. 
Navy officer since 1943, has been in ac- 
tion in both the Atlantic and 
Fleet operations. His remarks on one of 
today’s most pressing topics, unity, are 
constructive and significant, and I here- 
with enter the text of his speech. 

Max's JOURNEY TO UNITY 

(By Capt. Michael J. MacInnes, U.S. Navy) 

Original thinkers are very few. I assure 
you I am not one, but would like to share 
with you the thoughts of one. Therefore 
this short talk might be entitled “Variations 
by MacInnes on a Theme From Teilhard de 
Chardin.” The theme is a happy one bub 
in some ways, a disturbing one. 

In our lifetime we are going through an 
era of accelerated change, so rapid, in fact. 
that the underlying meaning of the ch zl 
escape most thinking men. The non 
ers are concerned only with the superficial 
aspects of the changes. The old saying. 
“things will never be the same, was said, no 
no doubt, the first time, by Adam to Eve in 
the Garden of Paradise. He, at least, under- 
stood why they would never be the same. 

God never intended that things should 
remain static—quite the opposite. He alone 
is immutable. Man by his very nature 15 
subject to change. This is the way t 
made us. When I say “us,” I mean no 
only “us” at this present moment but Bu- 
manity from the beginning to the end of ex- 
istence. Why this reason for change? 

Man is the result of God’s highest evolu- 
tionary process on earth. This process has 
not ended with the dawn of reason. It con- 
tinues in its highest form, Life itself 18 
defined philosophically as movement from 
within.” This “movement from within a 
continually perfecting the individual an 
carrying humanity to greater heights an 
accomplishment. To speak of human life 
is to speak of intellectual movement ex- 
panding in consciousness and knowledge 
Since mankind is the sum of human beings, 
mankind is always moving forward 
within. This means change, change leading 
to the unification of mankind under th 
providence of God. It is an inevitable 
change. At times it can be checked but never 
denied. It adheres to our nature as the pe 
of photogenesis in a plant causes it to see 
sunlight. 

Man is not an isolated individual. He is 3 
conscious part of the human race. He 
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born in society, lives and grows in society, 
learns in and relates to society, and causes 
Society to evolve, that is, to change. Man's 
ess is not circumscribed by race, lan- 
culture, or country. It is supra- 
natural. The race, humanity, society, man- 
all it what you will—embraces all of 

Us from the first to the last man on earth. 
Therefore, each individual contributes to 
und derives benefits from the race. He has 
both rights and responsibilities vis-a-vis all 

‘umanity. 

As man grows through change, so hu- 
Manity grows and its progress is toward 
unity. Organically and intellectually, mod- 
ein man is little different from his ances- 

Of the ice age; but, because of the inter- 
Vening experiences and progress of the race, 
ern man is superior in self-knowledge, 
Awareness of his place in and responsibility 
the universe, his ability to comprehend 
the whole of life, and the consciousness of 
Telationship with all things. 
Just a brief time ago, the horizon of most 
stopped at the edge of his village, his 
Telationships were confined to a handful of 
his equais, and his vocabulary was limited 
to a few spoken words to express his meager 
hts. Yet even then, he was as always 
becoming, no matter how slowly and im- 
Perceptibly, He was reaching out to en- 
large his universe by association with the 
World around him and his fellowmen. At 
times great movements or events accelerated 
his consciousness and tendency to unifi- 
Cation. 

Since we cannot know the present except 

by Understanding of the past, let us note 
of these movements and events since 
that have stimulated the progress of 
humanity toward greater involvement with 
his fellowmen: Christianity, the Crusades, 
the renaissance, the reformation period of 
exploration and discovery, colonization of 
world rise of modern states, industrial 
revolution, American and French revolts, 
tion of modern Europe, nationalism, 
World War I, international communism, the 
e of Nations, great depression, World 
War T. United Nations, NATO, SEATO, Vati- 
ĉan Council I, Vatican Council II, World 
of Churches, and Ecumenical Move- 

ut. 

The changes within our society effecting 
Unification are self-evident. They have been 
as inexorable as the laws governing the 
Course of the starts in the universe. Was it 
Rot Senator Dirksen who said, “There is 
nothing as strong as an idea whose time has 
come"? 

Increased industrialization and mechani- 
®ation have been the vehicle carrying this 

ve evolution of mankind toward 

Unity. Material progress, wonderful as it 

been, is but a means to an end. It is 

Not progress in itself. Progress is a force— 

a consciousness of all that is and all that can 

be. It is the force stimulating mankind 

throughout the world today and stirring it 
Up to the dismay of many. 

At certain moments in history, human con- 

®ciousness has risen to the perception of new 
ons and values. Our age is such a 
Moment of awakening and transformation. 
ills which afflict us are birth and growing 
Pains. What looks like no more than a hun- 
Ber for material well-being is in reality a 
hunger for higher being: for a condition 
Where the individual can hope to attain to 
the fullness of his personality, his energies, 
power of action, and his consciousness 

by a well-ordered integration into humanity. 
means change: and to effect 

Change is to undermine the painfully estab- 
lished order. The pain must be endured. 
You cannot prevent the change. You can 
Only try to understand and guide it. You 
cannot hold back this movement toward uni- 
fication of mankind any more than you can 
stop an avalanche. It is assured by God in 
accordance with His eternal laws. Material 
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progress alone will not satisfy mankind, If 
you concentrate in your legislation on ma- 
terial progress alone you misunderstand hu- 
manity and you misunderstand the times. 
No longer can you be concerned with the iso- 
lated individual, be he your constituent or 
a citizen of our country. You must combine 
all things for the perfection of all men, to 
integrate them with the unified group in 
which mankind must eventually culminate 
both organically and spiritually. The low- 
Hest individual in the world still seeks the 
liberty, equality and fraternity guaranteed 
to him by his nature: 

Liberty to become; that is, the chance to 
develop his potentialities to the fullest. 

Equality: to participate; that is, the right 
to live coextensively with all mankind. 

Fraternity: to join the evolutionary prog- 
gress; that is, to be represented on the evolu- 
tionary wave still in progress. 


Medicare 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. RICHARD H. POFF 


OF VIRGINIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, February 8, 1965 


Mr. POFF. Mr. Speaker, under leave 
to extend my remarks in the Appendix 
of the Recorp, I quote herewith an ex- 
tract from the February 6, 1965, issue of 
the West Virginia Hillbilly: 

MEDICARE 


Dr. Sjoerd Steunebrink, who doctored in 
Holland where he didn't like it, and in Sum- 
mersville for the Laird Clinic, where he did, 
had something to say from Houston, Tex., 
last week where he is afraid he’s not going 
to like it if medicare passes. 

What we know on this short-lived West 
Virginian and his distaste for the Govern- 
ment in medicine, we got from the Houston 
Post, which wrote him up this way: 

Dr. Sjoerd Steunebrink, a Houston physi- 
cian who left his native Holland to escape 
socialized medicine in particular and social- 
ism in general, feels that he is hearing the 
same old refrain being played in the United 
States. 

Steunebrink said the current drive in the 
United States for medicare imitates the ac- 
tions of the Dutch in 1950. Holland, a So- 
ctalist country, also got its strong push to 
the left through socialized medicine, he said. 

“Medicine is used as bait (by Socialists) 
because medicine works on the sentiments 
of the people. Everyone feels sorry for the 
amputees and the blind,” the doctor ex- 
plained. 

The 6-foot, 7-inch native of Amsterdam 
listed his criticisms of socialized medicine. 

“Doctors are overburdened with bureau- 
cratic paperwork and ‘silly’ inconveniences,” 
he said. Patients can come to see the doctor 
every day and visit him, seeking free band- 
ages and cotton, They frequently call doc- 
tors throughout the night on minor matters. 
Recuperated patients must receive notes 
from their doctors authorizing their return 
to work. 

Patients are unhappy with the system, ac- 

to Dr. Steunebrink. They are as- 
signed to certain doctors and cannot change 
to another physician, regardless of how un- 
satisfied they may be. The patient is as- 
signed a number upon entering the doctor's 
office. He clearly is treated as a number, 
not a human, Dr, Steunebrink said. 

Prescriptions and consultations are done 
by the number. There is no time for proper 
examinations or for a favorable doctor- 
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patient relationship, due to the large num- 
ber of patients and the services they seek, 
he added, A seriously ill person—such as 
one with pneumonia—must wait his time in 
the doctor's office while the physician treats 
the not so ill, the hypochondriacs, and 
those seeking free supplies, prescriptions, and 
various paper forms. 

A serious emergency—such as a man suf- 
fering a heart attack—does not bring the 
expected rush to a hospital, Steunebrink 
said. Before the man could enter the hos- 
pital, another type of physician—a control- 
ling doctor—must be summoned and visit the 
patient to determine that the case is serious. 

“It is needless to say that the man might 
die if the stroke is acute or if the controlling 
doctor is on another case and does not arrive 
for 2 or 3 hours,” Steunebrink added. 

A patient cannot go to a specialist, unless 
the regular doctor to whom he is assigned 
suggests it. Then, another type of control- 
ling doctor—whose job it is to keep down 
expenses to the Government—must be sum- 
moned and approve the use of a specialist. 

Steunebrink, while in Holland, was a third 
type of controlling doctor—one to check on 
patients absent from work to determine if 
they were ill or merely pretending to be. 

“I had precedence over the family doctor,” 
Steunebrink said. “If their family doctor 
had ordered them to bed until Wednesday 
and I decided that they were able to go to 
work on Monday, they did. This conflict in 
orders occurred often.” 

He added that patients who became rude 
over his order for them to return to work 
could be fined one-fourth a month's salary. 
Also, he said, patients listed as sick were sup- 
posed to be in bed at all times. It is ille- 
gal for a near-well convalescent to be sitting 
up, reading, or drinking tea. 

While defining the doctors as dedicated 
men, Steunebrink said that the endless red- 
tape, restrictions, and responsibilities are 
disheartening, and the physicians often be- 
come slack. 

“I did not study medicine for so many 
Years to become some sort of law-enforce- 
ment officer,” he added. 

Crowded hospitals create problems. The 
doctor said that because of the shortage of 
rooms, Many persons in need of hospitali- 
zation and minor corrective surgery are ex- 
cluded, Hernia cases are put on the waiting 
list for surgery. The wait may be 2 or 3 
years. Often the corrective operation never 
takes place. 

Steunebrink sees medicare as the begin- 
ning of socialism in the United States, such 
as prevails in Holland, where it “began with 
Medicine, but now runs the businesses of 
all businessmen.” 


National Children’s Dental Health Week 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JOHN P. SAYLOR 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, February 8, 1965 


Mr. SAYLOR. Mr. Speaker, the 20th 
century has rightly been called the age of 
miracles. People fortunate enough to be 
living in this era have been witnesses to 
and even participants in many of man- 
kind’s most remarkable advances: This 
is especially true in the field of health, 
including dental health. February 7 
through 13 is a timely week in which to 
remind ourselves of this, since it is being 
celebrated throughout the country as the 
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17th National Children’s Dental Health 
Week. 

The science and art of dentistry has 
made giant strides in this century to 
minimize the pain, disfigurement, loss of 
productive time and cost arising from 
mankind’s most prevalent affliction, den- 
tal disease. Our proper concern over 
the still appalling rate of dental disease 
should not blind us to this fact. The 
discovery of the great benefits of fluori- 
dation, the increasing use of drug ther- 
apy in dental practice, the highspeed 
instruments to both reduce the discom- 
fort of dental treatment and conserve 
the precious time of the dentist are all 
of relatively recent origin. Today we 
are on the threshold of new break- 
throughs, perhaps even including a vac- 
cine against tooth decay. 

I am proud to say that the dental pro- 
fession of the United States has long 
been the world leader in these progres- 
sive developments. In American den- 
tistry, the members of the Pennsylvania 
Dental Association hold high place. 
This year, under the able direction of 
Dr. Walter F. Hrin, of Johnstown, presi- 
dent of the Pennsylvania Society of 
Dentistry for Children, the Pennsyl- 
vania group, together with parallel so- 
cieties in all of the States, are making 
use of this week to tell the American 
people, especially the young, the story 
of dentistry, to recall to our minds the 
vital importance to dental health and 
the simple, routine procedures all of us 
should follow in order to achieve and 
maintain good dental health. 

If the profession is to succeed in its 
efforts during this week and throughout 
the year, it needs the unified help of all 
of us. As it has often and truly been 
said, the health of our people is the na- 
tion's most valuable resource. The inti- 
mate relationship between dental health 
and general well-being is well-estab- 
lished and it seems to me that Children’s 
Dental Health Week is a good time for 
all of us to keep in mind that our high 
rate of dental disease could be reduced 
drastically and swiftly if each individual 
would cooperate more closely than ever 
before with the profession both in re- 
gard to his own health and that of the 

youngsters in his family. 

y My sincere congratulations to the 
dentists and all others associated with 
that profession on the 17th National 
Children’s Dental Health Week. 


Charles Daly: From J.F.K. and L. B. J. 
to G. W. B. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 


HON. BARRATT O’HARA 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, January 18, 1965 


Mr. O'HARA of Illinois. Mr. Speaker, 
last fall Charles U. Daly came from the 
White House to the University of Chi- 
cago as vice president for public affairs. 
He brings to a great university a back- 
ground of experience and knowledge 
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which will fit him to serve the university 
well. 

I am extending my remarks to include 
an article from the Chicago Maroon 
which contains an article by David Aiken 
setting forth a campus appraisement of 
Charles Daly: 

(By David L. Aiken) 

“When I left Washington, I felt that an 
opportunity to carry on the finer parts of 
President Kennedy's existence rested in 
Chicago," says Charles U. Daly, who served 
as staff assistant to Presidents Kennedy and 
Johnson before coming to University of Chi- 
cago last fall as vice president for public af- 
fairs. 

Daly was one of only four men who worked 
from the White House to get administration 
bills through the House and Senate. He and 
one other man were in charge of House liai- 
son, while one man took the Senate. All 
were under the direction of Lawrence O'Brien, 
special assistant to President Kennedy who 
has been kept on by Johnson. 


O'BRIEN TO QUIT AS L.B.J. AID 


Daly is quite certain that O’Brien has noti- 
fied Johnson that he intends to resign this 
spring, to let Johnson have his own people 
on his personal staff. “Although Johnson 
is anxious to keep O'Brien, and even boosted 
his salary last month to the highest pos- 
sible level, I’m sure that O'Brien is so con- 
vinced that each President must have his 
own team that he definitely plans to leave in 
the spring.” Daly said. 

Daly spoke in a Maroon interview in his 
office on the fifth floor of the administration 
building, which he has occupied since No- 
vember after he finished his duties on Capitol 
Hill. Daly, who is only 37, sat across a long 
table piled with letters, some from the Wash- 
ington Congressmen and bureaucrats he got 
to know since February 1962, when he joined 
the White House staff. 


HELP FUNDRAISING 


Part of his job at the University of Chi- 
cago will be to help this university emulate 
Stanford University’s highly successful fund- 
raising drive in 1961. Before gping to 
Washington, Daly spent almost a year editing 
publications developed for the Stanford 
drive. He joins Richard F. O'Brien, now at 
the University of Chicago as vice president 
for planning and development, who was also 
director of the Stanford development pro- 
gram. 

The other parts of Daly's Job have been 
announced as “(1) public relations; (2) 
community relations; (3) external communi- 
cations, including (the university's) publi- 
cations; (4) alumni affairs and (5) special 
conference assignments. He also will assist 
in the development of activities to commem- 
orate the university's forthcoming 75th 
anniversary,” says the publicity release given 
out to announce his appointment in Sep- 
tember. While Daly already has started work 
on several projects, he says he is still find- 
ing out just where he will prove to be most 
useful. 

One task for which he is well suited, of 
course, is to keep government men aware of 
what the University of Chicago and higher 
education in general need. He notes, how- 
ever, that he is not the only man connected 
with the University of Chicago who has ex- 
perience In pacing the halls of the capital, 
and he will have many duties besides chat- 
ting with his friends in the Federal agencies. 

SAW OLD BOSS INAUGURATED 

During last week's inauguration festivities, 
Daly dropped in to pay his respects at the 
White House, but also managed to slip in a 
considerable amount of discussion with offi- 
cials and Congressmen. He invited some of 
them to come out and take a firsthand look 
at the campus, and chat with administrators, 
faculty, and students. Visitors who have al- 
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ready dropped by include Daly's close friend 
Pierre Salinger, who was Kennedy's press 
secretary, and was Senator from California. 
for a while, after the death of Senator 
Engle. Also, there have been visits from 
Congressmen, and a Federal tariff commis- 
sioner. 

This sort of tactic in approaching Con- 
gressmen seems in keeping with the approach 
Daly and the other legislative liaison men 
used for the White House. “We couldn't 
use arm twisting, because arms get num 
pretty fast when we have to keep going back 
in a month or two to every Congr z 
Besides, many of them could say they ran 
well ahead of the President in the 1960 elec- 
tion.” 

Instead, Kennedy's men tried to estab- 
lish an identity of interest between the COn- 
gressman and the President, and keep aware 
of their district's problems.” There were 
only four liaison men, he said, because the 
Congressman had to feel he could be sure 
of getting to the President’s ear through bis 
aids, and “you couldn't be sure of that 
there were 20 or so men trying to get the 
President's ear.“ 

LBJ. DOES MORE HIMSELF t 


The job was slightly different when John- 
son had to take over, Daly said. J 
tends to pick up the phone and do his ow? 
talking more than Kenendy did, and als? 
has a more pragmatic approach: “less moti- 
vated by ideals than by practical require- 
ments” in his dealings with Congress, Daly 
noted. 

Kennedy obviously won tremendous loy“ 
alty from his aids. After the late Presi- 
dent was assassinated, Daly says, “Johnson 
really strained himself to make the Kennedy 
people feel welcome, and we were deligh 
to be asked to finish as much as possible 
the unfinished agenda Kennedy had left.” 

The job became easier with the changed 
attitude of the Nation and Congress 
the assassination, Daly said, Although “the 
program passed following Johnson's entrance 
would have been passed for Kennedy, W® 
would not have come so close to passing 
medicare under Kennedy as we did with 
Johnson.“ 

DANGER WITH EASIER PASSAGE 

“Now, Johnson can pass anything,” Daly 
continued. In this new situation after elec- 
tion of a big Democratic majority and 3 
change in House rules to overcome stum- 
bling blocks to liberals, many Congressmen» 
ironically, see a danger, even for the lib- 
erals, Daly noted. 

“The danger is that what Johnson sends 
up to Congress would be viewed only 35 # 
minimum. The liberals might want to load 
a lot of extra benefits onto the medicare 
bill, for instance,” he noted, implying that 
the administration would not think this wis¢- 

The new ease of getting bills onto the floor 
without blocks from the House Rules Com- 
mittee will be “wonderful for some bills for 
which the liberals have been fighting for 
years. Some people, however, don't want 
other bills brought up which might be 
to vote against, even though they're bad bills- 
For instance, there's a bill which has been 
around for some time to pay bonuses to any 
World War I veterans that would be almost 
as big as those paid to some disabled World 
War II veterans," Daly said. 

The most difficult bills to lobby for Ken- 
nedy were the Urban Affairs Department 
proposal, which failed partially because 
southerners when they learned that Robert 
O. Weaver, a Negro, was intended to head it; 
the civil rights bill; and medicare. Johnson 
signed a civil rights bill last year, and will 
have an easy time of getting another version 
of the Urban Affairs Department and the 
medicare bill, Daly predicted. 


` 
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LIFE OF PUBLIC SERVICE 


-~ While Daly has gone to work for a private 
University, he speaks warmly of his years in 
Public service. He got his start in 1959 and 
„when he worked under then Senator 
John Kennedy and then Representative 
Udall, as a member of the American 
Political Science Association's congressional 
Tellowship program. 

‘I think there are great advantages in 
Public service,” he commented. “I would, 

Course, have great interest in seeing that 
Students interested in that direction get 
Whatever help I'm capable of giving them.” 

Working for Kennedy is “a hard act to 
follow,” Daly said, because of “the things 
that Kennedy did in Washington, the at- 

here he tried to instill, what he learned 

about civil rights, and what many of us 

ed about the importance of civil rights 

and the responsibility of everybody to take 
terest in the international field.” 

The University of Chicago, however, seems 
to him the right place to try to follow that 
act, because the attitude of people here to 
the general and world communities makes 
You feel these people have high ideals, and 

y will have high impact on the local and 
World scene.” 


President Johnson Offers a Realistic 
Approach to Agricultural Legislation 


SPEECH 


HON. BERT BANDSTRA 


SSN OF IOWA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, February 4, 1965 


Mr. BANDSTRA. Mr. Speaker, I wish 
to state that I am very pleased with Presi- 
dent Johnson's message on agriculture 
and rural development, which was deliv- 
ered to the Congress Thursday. It offers 
& realistic approach to drafting agricul- 
tural legislation that will serve the inter- 
€sts of all America, both urban and rural. 

The President's message clearly demon- 
Strates that he understands the difficult 
Problems confronting rural America. It 
demonstrates that he is firmly committed 

the task of solving them, I sincerely 

De the President receives the support 
Of all the Congress in that task. 

I want to specifically emphasize two 
important points the President made in 

message: 

First, that poverty is a rural, as well as 
an urban problem. 

The rural unemployed and underemployed 
are largely out of sight— 


The President said. But they are 
there, nevertheless, and I hope the Con- 
Bress will enact the sort of legislation 
Proposed by the President that will make 

e war on poverty a truly effective force 
in rural America. 

Second, that the farm commodity pro- 
rams are valuable and should be—in 
the President's words continued and 
improved.” Some critics have suggested 
that these programs are too expensive. 
But the only valid test of any Govern- 
Ment program is not whether it costs 
Money but whether it accomplishes the 
Purposes for which it is intended. 

Last September, for example, the Li- 
brary of Congress reported that for each 
$100 of net Commodity Credit Corpora- 
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tion expenditure on price support and 
acreage diversion programs in 1961, 1962, 
and 1963, farm income was increased 
$236. And if there had been no price sup- 
ports during those 3 years, the report 
added, it would have resulted in an an- 
nual loss in farm income of some $6 bil- 
lion, as well as annual losses of several 
billion dollars in farm real estate values. 

As a Representative from Iowa, a State 
where both the rural and urban economy 
is heavily dependent on corn production, 
I was particularly happy to read this 
portion of the President's message: ~ 

Voluntary feed grain and wheat programs 
should be extended. Specific recommenda- 
tions will be transmitted to the Congress 
which will permit the operation of these 
programs to be simplified and make it pos- 
sible for additional crops—particularly soy- 
beans—to be grown as needed on acreage 
diverted from grains, j 

Authority shouid be continued for the 
Secretary of Agriculture to set price support 
levels and to adjust other program features 
as conditions may require. 


The feed grains program has been a 
success. Itis essential for Iowa, and for 
the other States that have benefited 
from its operation, that the feed grains 
program be continued. But there is al- 
ways room for improvement, and I en- 
dorse the President’s recommendation. 

Allowing farmers to raise soybeans on 
some of the land diverted from feed grain 
production should add flexibility to the 
program, reduce the overall cost to the 
Government, and increase farm income 
for those participating in the program. 

Moreover, by increasing soybean pro- 
duction, the change should bolster 
America’s farm export position. There 
is now a heavy demand abroad for soy- 
beans and it is estimated that the United 
States will need at least 200 million 
bushels for export this year, if it is to 
maintain its competitive position in the 
world market. And, as the President 
pointed out in his message yesterday, the 
welfare of American agriculture is linked 
closely to foreign trade. 

The Congress still has before it the job 
of enacting specific legislation in specific 
areas of agriculture. That will not be an 
easy task. But the general philosophy of 
the President’s message is a most encour- 
aging point from which to begin. 


The Cheating Scandals at the Air Force 
Academy 


SPEECH 


HON. DONALD RUMSFELD 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, February 4, 1965 


Mr. RUMSFELD. Mr. Speaker, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. CALLAWAY. I yield to the gen- 
tleman from Llinois. 

Mr. RUMSFELD. I would like to con- 
gratulate the distinguished gentleman 
from Georgia for his very fine statement 
on the most unfortunate situation at the 
Air Force Academy. Certainly the gen- 
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tleman’s knowledge as a graduate of West 
Point and as one who has maintained 
a continuing interest in our service acad- 
emies has enabled him to shed light on 
this very difficult problem. The gentle- 
man’s thoughtful remarks today should 
do a great deal toward increasing public 
understanding of the regrettable prob- 
lems at the Academy. I congratulate my 
very able colleague for the significant 
contribution he has made. 


Home Rule? 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. J. ARTHUR YOUNGER 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, February 8, 1965 


Mr. YOUNGER. Mr. Speaker, it was 
with real delight that I noticed in the 
Washington Sunday Star of February 7, 
their editorial on home rule. To me it 
displays a lot of commonsense reasoning 
and I am so glad that at least one of the 
Washington papers can see the point 
that our constituents from every district 
in the United States are just as much in- 
terested in and have just as much right 
of some control over the Federal city as 
have those who happen to live in it. 

The editorial follows: 

Home RULE? 


In his message on home rule last week, 
President Johnson gave a somewhat mislead- 
ing picture of our city’s 19th century history. 
The past is not, however, the important con- 
sideration. In any examination of the 1965 
home rule bill, the future of the Nation's 
Capital is what matters. 

This future, in our view, depends on a 
continuing, indeed a growing, identification 
of Washington as the Federal City—the city 
which the whole Nation as its 
own. The tie that binds is sentiment, of 
course, but its practical expression must be 
in money. The people of the District can- 
not, by themselves, give the United States 
the capital it deserves. The Nation as a 
whole must heip build and maintain here a 
city of which all Americans can be justly 
proud. 

In those quite mythically glorius days of 
old when the District had home rule, the 
Nation as a whole could not have cared less 
about Washington and its problems. It 
ignored them. The territorial government 
established in 1871 bankrupted itself trying 
to make up for lost time in developing a 
proper Capital City. So Congress took over 
in 1874 with the present commission setup, 
the United States undertaking to share 
regularly in the city’s costs. 

Even under this arrangement, it has been 
a long time since the Federal Government has 
contributed a fair share, The great danger 
in the home rule concept is that, having once 
again relieved itself of responsibility for the 
day-by-day governing of the city, Congress 
also would be tempted to wash its hands of 
financial responsibility for it. 

An effort has been made of late to meet this 
objection in home rule legislation. Recent 
bills, like the present one, provide a formula 
for an annual payment based 
the tax value of Federal real estate hol 
in the District. The sum produced by the 
formula, moreover, would be advanced to the 
District from the Federal Treasury each year, 
without further congressional action. 
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The Star has said before, and we say now, 
that we could not oppose a home rule law 
which thus pinned down an equitable, flex- 
ible Federal payment. We are not enthu- 
siastic about the prospect of home rule, But 
if home rule is the only context in which 
Congress will consider a payment formula— 
if the community could in this way be re- 
lieved of the annual humiliation of begging 
for money that should be forthcoming 
as a matter of right—the prospective gain 
would seem worth the risk. 

The key word there is if. Congress, in our 
opinion, is most unlikely to make an open- 
end commitment to supply to an elected city 
council regular, substantial, and increasing 
amounts of public money to spend as the 
council sees fit. It is true—and it is im- 
portant to recognize—that any future Con- 
gress could in theory renege on the promise. 
But it also is true that having predicated the 
establishment of home rule on this financial 
arrangement, Congress would be morally 
bound to observe the payment formula while 
home rule remained in effect. And Congress 
does not like to bind itself. 

The home rule case is based on the philo- 
sophically appealing, democratic proposition 
that the community belongs to its inhabi- 
tants, and that they should govern it. The 
problem of W: n, however, is that it 
does not belong to its inhabitants; it is a 
special community, formed for a special Fed- 
eral purpose. Can anything but the Federal 
authority oversee the fulfillment of that 
purpose? Can the government of this unique 
area properly be left to the people who hap- 
pen to be living in it? 

Proponents of home rule would argue that 
the President and Congress retain, under 
this bill, a veto over decisions of the local 
government. They can hardly have this 
thing both ways. If home rule works, the 
people of the city will run the city—and a 
giant step will have been taken away from 
Washington's essential position as a Federal 
responsibility. If Congress and the Presi- 
dent continue to make the city’s important 
decisions for it, then home rule begins to 
look like a chaotic sham. 

Some advocates of the new bill say that 
anyone who disagrees with them can be mo- 
tivated only by racial bigotry. It is an old 
tactic, and a dishonest one. Let us be quite 
clear about this. The reason one ‘should 
think carefully about over this city 
to the people who live in it is not that a large 
proportion of them are Negroes. 

‘The reason is that they happen to live in 
Washington, D.C., the Capital of these United 
States, which is, and ought to remain, a dif- 
ferent sort of city. 


The GOP’s Thinker-in-Residence 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. THOMAS B. CURTIS 


OF MISSOURI 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, February 8, 1965 


Mr. CURTIS. Mr. Speaker, much has 
been writen about the shifting structure 
of the Republican organization in the 
House of Representatives. The one and 
only news article I have seen which shows 
some insight into what has happened 
and is happening appeared in the Wash- 
ington Star of January 27, 1965. 

I thought it was news when the House 
Republicans on January 6 selected a 
Ph. D. in Government to serve as their 
Assistant Sergeant at Arms, particularly 
as this was symbolic of what the whole 
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movement is about. However, it seems 
the news media have not yet learned to 
report in living color. Their sketches 
remain black and white with good guys 
and bad guys dominating the scenes: 

WASHINGTON CLOSE-UP; THE GOP's 

THINKER-IN-RESENCE 
(By David S. Broder) 


William B. Prendergast, Ph. D., graduate of 
Notre Dame, the University of Louvain and 
the University of Chicago, O.S.S. veteran, 
Annapolis professor and, until last August, 
research director of the Republican National 
Committee, unpacked his books yesterday in 
a bare-walled office on the third floor of the 
Old House Office Bullding and set up shop as 
the Republicans’ new thinker-in-residence. 

The 50-year-old Marylander is carried on 
the House payroll as the $23,000 a-year mi- 
nority Sergeant at Arms, but his job is to 
clear the mental cobwebs, not the aisles. 
The GOP’s new House bosses—Minority 
Leader GERALD R. Forp and Conference Chair- 
man MELVIN R, installed him in this 
top patronage post because of his brain, not 
his muscle. 

Cynics may take it as a measure of the 
Republican Party's desperation that, having 
exhausted its supply of war heroes, cowboys, 
and businesmen, it is turning finally to the 
intellectuals. But last weekend's party meet- 
ing in Chicago fairly echoed with pleas for 
“constructive proposals, not just blind op- 
position"—and constructive alternatives 
don't come off the shelves of Goldwater's 
department store. 

Prendergast’s new assignment is to help 
the House Republicans think of sensible 
things to say about the Great Society. It's 
similar to the work he did for 8 years at the 
Republican National Committee, where his 
carefully documented analyses, critiques, and 
proposals were valued by Republicans like 
Senator THruston B. Morton, Republican, 
of Kentucky. 

As an incidental, Prendergast probably did 
more during this time for GOP public rela- 
tions than anyone officially charged with this 
responsibility, simply by providing a stream 
of newsmen with ideas and facts that chal- 
lenged administration p 

With their typical lack of acuity, the Gold- 
water men who took over the committee last 
summer decided they didn’t need Prender- 
gast's kind of talent, and he took himself 
to a television network, which found ample 
use for his political expertise. 

But Prendergast is a partisan and he is 
happiest when he is engaged in fomenting 
policy debate. 

With the backing of Forp and Lamp, he 
plans to assemble an eight-man research 
staff, including specialists in foreign policy, 
welfare programs and economic affairs. 

“Some of these research people will have 
strange titles.“ he says. We may have an 
assistant telephone operator with a Ph, D.“ 
Jobs like that one and Prendergast’s own 
have long been part of the patronage system 
in the House, but now they will be filled by 
working eggheads, instead of somebody's 
nephew. 

Prendergast also plans to bring in outside 
experts as consultants on these projects and 
to use perhaps 25 staff members from Re- 
publican congressional offices to “keep books” 
on administration and congressional action 
in as many major fields of policy. 

From these, Forp and Larep hope, will come 
the ingredients of a Republican legislative 
program and an effective critique of Presi- 
dent Johnson’s plans. 

An important side-effect will be improved 
briefings for Republican Congressmen and a 
great variety of projects on which promising 
Members can cuf their teeth—and earn pub- 
licity. 

Four task forces are in operation already, 
covering such fields as agriculture, economic 
opportunity, minority staffing, and congres- 
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sional reform and implementation of the 
1964 party platform. More will be forth- 
coming. 

All this is subject to the obvious criticism 
that brains don’t necessarily win elections- 
Prendergast learned that himself, when he 
ran unsuccessfully in Democratic districts 
for the House and the Maryland State Senate. 

But if intelligence is no guarantee of po- 
litical success, it’s at least preferable to ig- 
norance. The Republicans should know. 
They've tried that, 


Skilled Immigrants Welcome 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. FRANK ANNUNZIO 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, February 8, 1965 


Mr. ANNUNZIO. Mr. Speaker, on Fri- 
day, January. 15, 1965, there appe: 
an editorial in the Chicago Sun Times 
on President Johnson’s message to the 
Congress on the revision of the present 
immigration law. 

I would like to take this opportunity 
to commend the great Chicago Sun Times 
for editorializing and taking a positive 
position on one of the most important 
problems facing America today. The re- 
peal of the 40-year-old national origins 
quota system of the immigration law is 
long overdue. 

Every President since President Tru- 
man—President Eisenhower, the late 
President Kennedy, and now President 
Johnson has unveiled our immigration 
policy as sordid before the eyes of the 
world. 

In this connection, and under leave to 
extend my remarks in the appendix, I 
include an editorial which appears in the 
Chicago Sun Times on Friday, January 
15, 1965, as follows: 

SKILLED IMMIGRANTS WELCOME 

President Johnson’s message to the Con- 


gress calling for a reform of the immigration 
laws is a necessary, useful, and humanitarian 


proposal. 
In brief, the President made the following 


maj : 
on national origins and base admission On 
U.S. needs for skills on a first-come-first- 
served basis. Give favored treatment to 
members of separated families. Restrict im- 
migration from any one country to no more 
than 10 percent of the total immigration 
figure but allow unused quotas to be shifted 
to another country. Give nonquota status to 
parents of citizens and to Jamaica, Trinidad, 
and Tobago. 

The quota system has been responsible for 
keeping many persons of useful talent and 
skill from immigrating to the United States. 
To admit such would not add to the 
unemployment situation in the United States 
now or in the foreseeable future. 

In Chicago, for example, there are great 
shortages of many special skills. There are 
few skilled hand tailors in Chicago, These 
craftsmen traditionally come from Italy. 
The waiting list of emigrants in Italy now 
numbers 250,000. Great Britain, on the other 
hand, has no waiting list and its quota is 
seldom, if ever, filed. Under the President's 
proposal Great Britain's unused quota could 
be assigned to Italy. 

There are also shortages in Chicago of 
skilled furniture refinishers and cabinet- 
makers. There are critical shortages in other 
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highly skilled handicrafts that are normally 
apprenticed in Europe for long years. It is 
dificult to find a gourmet chef in Chicago, 
and there is even a shortage of high-fashion 
hair stylists in this area, 

The list of skills in inadequate supply in 
the United States is a long one. It includes 


diemakers, glassblowers, machinists, chem- _ 


ists, professors, and teachers for every level 
Of education, engineers, librarians, nurses, 
and veterinarians, dental and medical tech- 
Nicians. 

The President's suggestions are also hu- 
Manitarian, He notes that thousands of the 
Citizens of this Nation are needlessly sepa- 
Tated from their parents, children, or other 
Close relatives. He would give favored treat- 
Ment to these cases. He would remove some 
of the restrictions against Asians so that 
Tefugees fleeing famine and Communist op- 
Pression could be accepted in the United 
States. 

The quota system of immigration, adopted 
40 years ago, was designed to preserve the 
ethnic and national balance of the United 
States as it existed in 1920. Under that sys- 
tem Great Britain may send 83,000 to the 
United States but Greece only 308 in any 
Biven year. Italy is restricted to 5,666. 

The present immigration quota system, 
based on race (and favoring the Nordic over 
all others) is not only inequitable, it reflects 
adversely on the principles that are the very 
foundations of the Civil Rights Act of 1964. 
The President's proposals for change, which 
are largely the same as those set forth by 
President Kennedy in 1963, are sound and 
should be adopted. 


Robert Bray—Chief of the Division for 
the Blind, Library of Congress 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JOHN R. HANSEN 


OF IOWA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, February 8, 1965 


Mr. HANSEN of Iowa. Mr, Speaker, 
often we hear criticism of Federal offi- 
cials and Government employees for fail- 
ure to do what was expected of them. 
I have received a letter from Mr. Ken- 
neth Jernigan, director of the Iowa Com- 
mission for the Blind that I feel deserves 
to be quoted in the Recorp. It could 
well serve as an impetus for all of us. 

Mr. Jernigan said, in part: 

It is, therefore, a real treat to find 
a Federal administrator who, without pres- 
sure or prodding, goes beyond the call of 
duty to give efficient and worthwhile serv- 
ice. The I am referring to is Mr. 
Robert Bray, Chief of the Division for the 
Blind of the Library of Congress. As you 
may know, our Iowa Library for the Blind 
has been in existence since 1960. More than 
2,000 blind Iowans are now borrowing more 
than 8,500 braille books, talking books, and 
taped books, each month. To many of them 
the books have been as important as life and 
sanity. The blind college student (we now 
haye more than ever before in the history 
of the State), the blind professional man or 
woman, the blind child in elementary or 
secondary school, the elderly blind person in 
the nursing home or with relatives, the blind 
housewife, the ordinary blind citizen—all of 
these have benefited immeasurably from the 
services of the library. In many respects it 
is the most important department of our 
commission. This fact is confirmed by letter 
after letter In our files from blind persons 
throughout the State. 
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A great deal of the credit for this service 
must go to Mr. Bray. He does far more than 
merely make arrangements to provide us 
with books. His advice and suggestions are 
always available, and always competent and 
to the point. He has exerted himself to find 
new ways to improve the library service and 
make it better. He has demonstrated real 
initiative instead of merely waiting to do 
what he was asked. In a letter of this type 
it is difficult to conyey the picture but some 
people are able and willing to bestir them- 
selves to get things done while others are 
not. Mr. Bray is one of the former. 

Incidentally, he does not have any inkling 
of the fact that I intend to write this letter. 
I look at it this way: If he were doing a poor 
job and not giving us good service, I would 
be writing to you to ask that you help me 
raise a ruckus with him. If he were doing & 
passably good job in his service to the peo- 
ple of our State, but nothing special, then 
I would probably not be writing at all. As it 
is, his service to us has been so outstanding 
that, in my opinion, it deserves attention and 
commendation. I feel certain that you want 
to know how the Federal programs are work- 
ing in our home State and that you want a 
balanced picture of the successes as well as 
the problems. It is for this reason that I 
have written you concerning Mr. Bray. 


Should Be Discarded 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. JOHN A. RACE 


OF WISCONSIN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, February 8, 1965 


Mr. RACE. Mr. Speaker, I would like 
to call to the attention of my colleagues 
an editorial which appeared in the She- 
boygan Press on Saturday, February 6. 
The editorial cites another example of 
a Government “service” which really is 
no service at all, since it has outlived its 
usefulness. I feel that Postmaster Gen- 
eral Gronouski is quite justified in bring- 
ing this to the attention of the Congress. 

SHOULD Be DISCARDED 

Postmaster General Gronouski's plan to 
ask Congress to take the banking business 
out of the post office appears to have merit. 
He is convinced that postal savings is a los- 
ing proposition after 54 years, and he has 
some good reasons to back his premise. 

Since its peak year in 1947, the number 
of depositors who save through post offices 
has plunged from 4,200,000 to just over 1 
million. Total deposits have dwindled from 
almost $3.4 billion to $416 million. One 
simple explanation for this drop is that the 
interest rate for postal savings is 2 percent, 
compared to 3 or 4 percent offered by com- 
mercial federally insured banks. 

Gronouski said he felt there were two 
good reasons for eliminating the system: 
The decline in the use of the service and 
President Johnson's order to trim out the 
deadwood in Federal service. He might also 
have added that the Postal Savings System 
has outlived its usefulness. It was created 
in 1911 when waves of immigrants were com- 
ing to the United States, and they were ac- 
customed to saving at their post offices in 
Europe—a practice that still flourishes in 
many countries. The widespread banking 
network in the United States today makes 
postal savings unnecessary. 

The Postal Savings System has been out- 
moded and should be discarded. No doubt 
a savings in the cost of operations of the 
Post Office Department would result from 
such action. 


February 8 
The Troubled Congo 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. D. R. (BILLY) MATTHEWS 


OF FLORIDA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, February 8, 1965 


Mr, MATTHEWS. Mr. Speaker, I am 
very much interested, as I know all of us 
are, in the grave problems which con- 
front us now in the Congo. I am pleased 
to insert here for the Recorp and for the 
information of my colleagues a very in- 
teresting article about this troublesome 
situation, which appeared in the Janu- 
ary 21 issue of the Manchester Guardian 
Weekly. 

The article follows: 

FANFARE FOR AN ARMY OF MERCENARIES 


(The second of a series of articles on the 
Congo by Tony Mockler) 

The occasion, though not the real cause, 
of the Congo's present civil war was entirely 
political. In September 1963, President Ka- 
savubu abruptly dissolved parliament, and 
a number of politicians fled across the river 
to Brazzaville, where they set up the revolu- 
tionary committee, the CNL, whose avowed 
purpose was to overthrow the Adoula gov- 
ernment by violent means. 

In the same month the first outbreak of 
rebellion occurred in the province of Kwilu. 
(There are now 21 small provinces—smal) in 
a relative sense, since the smallest would be 
larger than Belgium—in the place of the 6 
large provinces into which the Belgian Congo 
was divided. Normally, however, the names 
of the six large provinces are used to denote 
the general area. This creates a certain con- 
fusion.) There the young rebels called 
themselves Mulelistes after their leader, a 
former deputy, M. Pierre Mulele, who in 
splte of the divine powers which his follow- 
ers attributed to him, is now believed to be 
dead. The Congolese Army proved unable to 
control more than the three main towns, in- 
cluding the capital Kikwit, and to some 
extent the roads between them. The situa- 
tion has improved, if only because thousands 
of suicidal rebels have been killed, but even 
towns are still precariously held. 

In February 1964 the CNL established a 
branch in Bujumbura, capital of the inde- 
pendent kingdom of Burundi, under the 
direction of Mr. Gaston Soumaliot and M, 
Martin Kassongo. By April a serious revolt 
had broken out in the Province of Kivu; 
during May the army was badly beaten, and 
on May 31 M. Adoula, the Prime Minister, 
requested assistance from the U.N. forces. 
These, however, were due to be withdrawn by 
mid-June from Kivu, and so no assistance 
was given. The whole eastern part of the 
country was thrown into further disorders 
by the roaming bands of Watusi warriors, 
who had been expelled from Rwanda after 
the December 1963 disturbances there. 
Meanwhile the rebellion spread down into 
North Katanga, and Albertville fell to the 
rebels. 

In the early days of his government, last 
July, M. Tshombe visited Stanleyville and 
laid a wreath at the Lumumba monument. 
In early August Kindu and then Stanleyville 
fell almost without a shot to the rebel Gen- 
eral Olenga, and many of the 7,000 soldiers 
in Eastern Province went over to the enemy- 
The rebels now controlled, more or less, 
Eastern Province, Kivu, the northern half of 
Katanga—and there were still major revolts 
in Kwilu and Kasai. 

At this stage it was obvious that the army 
was both incompetent and disloyal. M. 
Tshombe began to recruit white mercenaries, 
reenlisted about three battalions of ex- 
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Katangese gendarmery (who had been dis- 
banded by the United Nations forces), and 
also had two efficient battalions of Congo- 
lese commandos to rely on, one of which had 
received paratroop training together with 
General Mobutu, the commander in chief, in 
Israel that spring. Indeed at the fall of 
Stanleyville less than 100 of these com- 
mandos at the airport nearly recaptured the 
city. 

The turning point came in August when 
the rebels attacked Bukavu, the capital at 
Kivu Province. Colonel Mulamba, an ex- 
adjutant of the Force Publique, succeeded 
in driving them out. In the east, Govern- 
ment forces retook the initiative, and with 
the paratroop operation of November 23 all 
major cities were once again in Government 
hands, But even now control, for instance, 
of Stanleyville extends only to the center of 
the city and the airport; and control means 
one thing by day and another by night. 
Outside the main cities the Government au- 
thority is limited to South Katanga, South 
Kasai, the Ubangi Province in Equator, and 
the western provinces of Léopoldville. 

In his final report to the Security Council. 
at the end of June, U Thant stressed the 
importance of the Congolese Army and was 
cautiously optimistic about its state. It was, 
he wrote, “now an integrated body of 
soldiers, about 29,600 strong, under a unified 
command.“ Events swiftly proved that he 
was wrong; it was a mistake to apply Euro- 
pean terms and concepts to at least this 
African army. Sometimes they fought very 
well, at other times units went over en masse 
to the rebels, often they seemed to be little 
more than gangs of armed bandits. It is im- 
possible to pinpoint this unit as reliable and 
that one as shaky: A Katangan battalion 
may be reliable against the Balubas but un- 
reliable at Stanleyville—all depends on cir- 
cumstances, 

But the main difficulty lies not so much in 
tribal loyalties as in a different idea of dis- 
cipline. Briefly, a European officer or soldier 
if given a stupid order will grumble but in 
the last resort loyally get himself killed, 
whereas the Congolese would only obey orders 
that seemed to him feasible. This may be a 
far more human and rational attitude but 
it does lead to difficulties in the field. Hence 
the overwhelming need for European officers 
and the enormous success of European mer- 
cenaries—for, of course, the same rules of 
conduct and of discipline apply to the rebels. 

At the beginning of last year, M. Adoula, 
faced with the Kwilu rebellion and the like- 
lthood of more trouble to follow. had three 
choices, He could either ask the U.N. forces 
to stay on, or apply to African states for 
troops, or turn to the West. The United 
Nations, approached informally, had to 
refuse—the money was not there; nearly 
$400 million had been spent on the emer- 
gency operation, and as a result the whole 
organization was in a state of crisis and 
near bankruptcy. The African states, 
through the OAU, would only agree to supply 
troops if they could choose the countries 
to send the men. This the Congolese Gov- 
ernment, mistrustful of the Arab north 
African states, has never agreed to. There 
remained the West. 

Last spring Belgian officers, many of whom 
had been with the Katangan gendarmery 
started to come back to the Congo as mili- 
tary advisers. At first there were 150 of 
them—staff, training, and logistic officers— 
by now there are another 180, including 100 
pilots. These officers, however, soon found 
themselves in an almost impossible position; 
the Belgian Government refused to allow 
them actually to use weapons, and as a re- 
sult when attached to a Congolese unit in 
action ‘their position and prestige was nil. 
The situation has now been resolved in this 
way: the regular Belgian officer attached to 
a unit has under his command a Belgian 
mercenary officer, who, of course, is under no 
inhibitions about the use of weapons. There 
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are now somewhere between 200 and 300 of 
these mercenaries attached to the Congolese 
Army. 

The Americans have a military mission, 
here, but their role has been limited to the 
supply and maintenance of transport in- 
cluding airplanes, general supplies, and 
weapons. 
The military successes of the Government 
have been largely due to the all-white mer- 
cenary commandos, whose strength has 
ranged between 300 and 600 men. The com- 
position of the mercenary forces is changing 
fewer rank and file and more ex-professional 
officers are being enlisted. 

Whatever criticisms may be leveled at the 
mercenaries (and there is no doubt that loot- 
ing is thelr favorite pastime), from the mili- 
tary point of view they have done their job 
extraordinarily well and their presence in one 
form or another will certainly be needed in 
the foreseeable future, Generally speaking, 
the Congolese Army is still badly officered, 
badly trained, and badly disciplined. Yet 
without the armed forces—and, realistically, 
that is equivalent to saying without the mer- 
cenaries—anarchy and disorder would reign 
unchecked, 

Can such a small group—a few hundred 
white soldiers, backed by a few moderately 
reliable Congolese battalions—continue to 
hold an empire like the Congo together? It 
is, as the mercenaries admit, only by the 
incompetence of their enemies that they have 
managed to achieve so much, 

The present lull in activity, in addition to 
semireliable reports, suggests that the rebels 
are training, probably with advisers from 
other African states or even from China, and 
training is all that is needed to put them 
in a position of military superiority over great 
areas of the Congo. 

It is, then, no exaggeration to say that 
though the Congolese problem cannot be 
solved by simply military means, everything 
depends on the military situation. Should 
the rebels succeed in recapturing some of the 
larger towns and provincial capitals, it seems 
likely that their success would set off riots 
in the main cities. The decisive defeat of 
a mercenary or mercenary-led force would, 
with its effect on morale, be the signal for 
anarchy and complete chaos. 

It seems extraordinary that in the 20th cen- 
tury, when armies millions strong have be- 
come a commonplace, the fate of an enor- 
mous country should depend on a force far 
inferior to "Xenophon's Ten Thousand”; and 
that this force should have a personal loyalty 
to M. Tshombe which rivals the Greeks’ 
loyalty to Cyrus. Feudal, classical, or just 
African, this is how things stand. 


Spirit of Gilmer, Tex. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. LINDLEY BECKWORTH 


OF TEXAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, February 8, 1965 


Mr. BECK WORTH. Mr. Speaker, for 
nearly half of a century I have been read- 
ing and enjoying the Gilmer Mirror. Its 
publishers, editors, and management al- 
ways have been very outstanding, in- 
deed. A fitting editorial appeared in the 
Longview Morning Journal on January 
31, 1965, about the Gilmer Mirror and its 
splendid history. 

The editorial follows: 

SPIRIT or GILMER 

The Gilmer Mirror, founded in 1877 and 
published weekly by Russell H. 
and Ray H. Greene, long has been a faithful 
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mirror of the life and progress of Gilmer and 
Upshur County. Today, through a recent 
enlargement and modernization program, ít 
is recognized as a leader in the new spirit of 
Gilmer and a showplace of progress in its own 
right, 

Russell and Georgia Laschinger, who joined 
the Mirror as junior partners of her father, 
the late George Tucker, on July 1, 1924, have 
diligently recognized and recorded 40 years 
of Gilmer and Upshur County progress. 
They now are the senior partners and it is 
their turn to tell their children, Sarah and 
Ray Greene and Mary Laschinger, how they 
have been doing things for 40 years. 

The age of experience and stability, and 
the age of ambition and courage, when com- 
bined, become a wonderful springboard for 
progress. The beautiful Gilmer Mirror 
Building, a showplace at the crossroads of 
the two busiest highways in Gilmer, is as 
modern and attractive, as pleasant and func- 
tional, as can be found anywhere. While it 
has come up from a base of knowledge and 
resources built up across many years, it em- 
bodies all that is new and proved in ideas and 
methods for the modern weekly newspaper. 

A new brick and glass front, with large 
new offices and reception area to serve the 
public; central heating and cooling, and 8 
new photographic darkroom; a landscaped 
and paved parking area; and the new offset 
printing process—these are among the costly 
and highly useful features of the Mirror's 
new building and plant. Gilmer and Up- 
shur County people rightly are proud of this 
newspaper facility which seryes the local 
needs in such progressive fashion. 

As “Miss Georgia” Laschinger wrote re- 
cently, concerning the 40 years she and Rus- 
sell have been with the Mirror, “We had 
much to learn about the newspaper business. 
For that matter, we are still learning, as pub- 
lishing a newspaper is a complex and ever- 
changing process.” Indeed, it may be said 
that there is nothing so constant as change- 
The successful are those who across the years 
adjust most rapidly to change while keeping 
a firm grip on faith and purpose, The 
Laschingers have served the Gilmer area well 
across the years, 

Associate Publisher Ray Greene, whose 
father was a distinguished newspaperman 
before him, is doing a wonderful job of both 
hard work and leadership. He proudly 
points out that the Mirror in recent years 
has won newspaper awards in regional, State, 
and National levels, including the Texas 
Press Association sweepstakes award in 3 
years, and the Anson Jones award of the 
Texas Medical Association. We confidently 
predict for Pubishers Laschinger and Greene 
many more awards in the years immediately 
ahead. 

While it has an illustrious 88 years of serv- 
ice to its historic credit, the Gilmer Mirror 
today is prepared to lead the community by 
showing the way of progress as well as to 
mirror the spirit of the new Gilmer of 1965 
and the years of promise that stretch out 
ahead. We congratulate our neighbor pub- 
lishers and salute the good people of Gilmer 
and Upshur County where new industry and 
the prospects of more to come is bringing 
about a brighter future for all east Texas, 

CARL L. ESTES, 


VA Cutbacks 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. WILLIAM H. HARSHA 


OF OHIO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, February 8, 1965 


Mr. HARSHA. Mr. Speaker, as you 
know I have strongly opposed and deeply 
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resented the proposed cutbacks and con- 
Solidations by the Veterans’ Administra- 
tion in its services to our veterans. On 
the 19th of January I took the floor of 
this House and voiced my opposition to 
this proposal and at that time requested 
the chairman of the Veterans’ Affairs 
Committee to immediately investigate 
this action by the Veterans’ Administra- 
tion and also requested the VA to with- 
hold its proposed cutbacks until such 
time as the investigation could be com- 
pleted by the committee. 

Fortunately, the chairman of the Vet- 
erans’ Affairs Committee has decided to 
hold hearings to investigate this unwar- 
Yanted action by the Veterans’ Adminis- 
tration, yet the Veterans’ Administration 
has not seen fit to withhold its proposal 
until this investigation can be completed. 
Therefore, those of us who are interested 
in the welfare of the veteran must con- 
tinue our fight to prevent this uncon- 
Scionable action from occurring. Re- 
cently, Mr. Howard L. Kabler, State com- 
mander of the Ohio department of the 

ed American Veterans, issued a 
statement on the DAv's position in this 
Matter. Mr. Kabler, who resides at Rip- 
ley, Ohio, in the Sixth Congressional Dis- 
trict, has been an outstanding leader 
among the war's disabled for a number of 
years. He served 23 months in the Euro- 
pean theater with Company B, 116th In- 
fantry, 29th Division, during World War 
TI, was wounded several times and still 
Carries shrapnel in his back. He has been 
the service officer in Brown County for a 
number of years and is well acquainted 
with the problems of the veteran. Be- 
cause his statement is so cogent and 
Points out without equivocation exactly 
what will become of the veteran as a re- 
sult of this unconscionable action by the 
Veterans’ Administration, I take deep 
Pride in calling his statement to the at- 
tention of my colleagues and because it 
likewise reflects my views and position in 
this matter, I include it verbatim in my 
remarks. 

Mr. Speaker, there are many places to 

te waste, improve efficiency, and 
to save money but this is not one of 
them. This proposed cutback is poor 
economy and will certainly provide addi- 
tional material for the war upon poverty. 
If this action by the VA is permitted to 
occur it simply means breaking faith 
with our veterans. It makes little sense 
to spend billions to eradicate poverty in 
the United States, to spend additional 
billions in foreign aid to raise the stand- 
ard of living over the entire world and 
then yirtually pull the bed out from 
under the veteran, the individual who is 
Primarily responsible for this Nation’s 
freedom, 

The freedom we revel in today was as- 
Sured to us by the veterans of the great 
wars. It would, therefore, seem little 
enough to provide these facilities and 
Services to our veterans. These services 
cannot be measured by the usual dollar 
and efficiency yardsticks. The care of our 
veterans must not become subject to the 
cold calculations of an electronic com- 
puter. It is unconscionable to submit the 
health, care and welfare of our veterans 
to a machine void of compassion. In ad- 
ministering the VA program the pri- 
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mary objective should be service to the 
veteran rather than to operate the 
facilities as a commercial enterprise. We 
owe it to our veterans to provide them 
whatever is necessary and to have it con- 
veniently located. Aged and sick old 
soldiers ought not to have to travel far 
to see a doctor. He ought not be made to 
go a long distance to see a counselor at 
a regional office. If he is hospitalized 
he ought to be close enough to home for 
his friends and relatives to visit con- 
veniently. Is the Great Society of the 
Johnson administration now going to 
dump the veteran? I sincerely hope that 
this Congress will take action which will 
meet the human needs of our veterans 
rather than the budgetary desires of the 
administration and I commend to my col- 
leagues the following statement by Mr. 
Kabler: 

Cotumsus, Onto.—Mr. Howard L. Kabler, 
State commander of Ohio Department of 
the Disabled American Veterans, the or- 
ganization chartered by the Congress and 
which is composed exclusively of those vet- 
erans who served in the Armed Forces of 
our country in time of war and were 
wounded, gassed, or disabled in some way 
as a direct result of their services, has is- 
sued the following statement regarding the 
order which has been issued by Mr. Wil- 
liam J. Driver, Administrator of the Vet- 
erans’ Administration, to close certain VA 
regional offices, VA hospitals, and domi- 
ciliaries throughout the country, effective 
June 30, 1965. 

The news that Mr. William J. Driver is 
closing the VA regional office in Cincinnati, 
which ts serving 550,000 veterans in southern 
Ohio and countless dependents, the TB hos- 
pital at Broad View Heights, Ohio, 16 other 
VA regional offices, 10 other VA hospitals, and 
4 domiciliaries throughout the country—is 
the most drastic and unjust action ever 
taken against veterans and the widows of 
veterans in America’s history. It is remi- 
niscent of the so-called Economy Act of 1933 
which drastically reduced benefits to 
wounded, gassed, and blind veterans of 
World War I until it was finally repealed. 
This act ejected these veterans from 
soldiers’ homes with the clothes on their 
backs. If the clothes were Government is- 
sued, they were ejected with less. 

And now the men who were the Nation's 
heroes following World War U and the Ko- 
rean conflict in which they fought to pre- 
serve our Nation's freedom are facing the 
piecemeal destruction of the benefits the 
Congress has ordered that they shall receive. 
How much longer is this vicious, coldblooded 
effort on the part of the Veterans’ Adminis- 
tration to strip war-disabled veterans of 
their benefits to continue—while the Fed- 
eral Government scatters billions of our 
dollars all over the world? 

Ohio’s wartime disabled veterans and their 
dependents will suffer untold hardships by 
the closing of the VA regional office in Cin- 
cinnati. The veterans and their dependents 
living in the 50 counties of southern Ohio 
have been served by this office for many, 
many years. On April 1 of this year this 
office is to be closed and the remnants 
merged with the VA office at Cleveland, 
nearly 300 miles away. It is admitted that 
the present Cleveland and Cincinnati offices 
both have constant backlogs of claims and 
require overtime work at night and weekends 
in an effort to keep abreast with the de- 
mand. In this planned move, more than 
100 VA employees will be eliminated on Mr. 
Driver’s theory that automation will fill the 
gap. At the same time all of these claims 
must be developed, decisions made, and ad- 
judications completed by the human mind. 
The results would be chaotic. 
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The Cincinnati VA regional office, which 
presently has 308 employees is housed in a 
Federal Government-owned building and has 
much unused space. This proposed move to 
Cleveland would require equal space in pri- 
vately owned property in downtown Cleve- 
land at high commercial rates. 

This proposed closing of seven VA hos- 
pitals would immediately eliminate 2,974 
patients and would be only the beginning. 
Mr. Driver says that modern or advanced 
medical techniques will reduce the demand 
for hospital beds. This statement contra- 
dicts the cry of virtually all American cities 
urgently needing new and additional hos- 
pital beds. The present VA hospitals have 
waiting lists and numerous rejections with 
no beds available for veterans, 

Within the past 2 years the Congress ap- 
proved legislation authorizing 4,000 separate 
beds for the care of chronic, helpless veterans 
requiring constant care; at this time not one 
such bed has been made available, The 
Congress also approved medicine for the 
helpless veterans but up to now not $1 has 
been allocated. 

Domiciliary care has been made available 
for homeless, destitute, and unemployable 
war-disabled veterans in America for nearly 
a century. This barracks-type of custody 
following the Civil War was known as the 
Old Soldiers’ Home. This new order would 
immediately release 3,220 such veterans to 
find shelter elsewhere. Mr. Driver states 
that with the pension program these homes 
are outmoded. He knows that this is not 
true. The remaining 14,000 now housed 
would follow the exodus under his order. 

By this proposed closing of the 28 VA 
operations Mr. Driver states that he will 
save $23 million. Based upon reliable au- 
thority, this statement is about as far from 
the truth as we are from the sun. But, in 
the meantime, is no consideration to be given 
to the tremendous sacrifice to be experienced 
by the crippled and sick defenders of our 
Nation and the widows of veterans as they 
are removed from the Great Society pro- 
gram? 

Are the laws enacted by an understanding 
Congress over the years for the care of war 
veterans and the widows of veterans to be 
ignored by the recently appointed Adminis- 
trator of the Veterans’ Administration? Are 
the meager savings to be realized under his 
order to be used in the foreign aid program 
to help our proven enemies? 

The Veterans’ Administration hospital has 
just received an order to furnish physical 
examinations, out-patient treatment, and 
hospital treatment to the members of the 
Peace Corps and the Job Corps, which in the 
past has been handled by the Public Health 
Service. It is certain that this will greatly 
lessen medical service to our veterans. 


It appears that Mr. William J. Driver the 
newly appointed Administrator of the Vet- 
erans' Administration does not agree with 
millions of our citizens who feel that pro- 
viding certain benefits for veterans who were 
disabled as a direct result of war service and 
for the widows of this group of veterans— 
should be considered one of the costs of war. 

I urge all members of the DAV and of the 
Women's Auxiliary to write President 
Lyndon B. Johnson, White House, Washing- 
ton, D.C., the US. Senators from Ohio, 
Hon. Frank J. Lausch and Hon. STEPHEN 
M. Youne. (The address of each is US. 
Senate Office Building, Washington, D.C.) 
And to the Member of Congress from their 
district, requesting them to stop this heart- 
less, unjustified attack against the benefits 
of veterans who have served our country in 
time of war and against the benefits of 
widows of those veterans who have passed 


on. 
HOWARD L. KABLER, 
State Commander, Disabled American 
Veterans, Department of Ohio. 
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Tribute to Joseph Sunnen 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. THOMAS B. CURTIS 


OF MISSOURI 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, February 8, 1965 


Mr. CURTIS. Mr. Speaker, I wish to 
pay tribute today to a great humanitari- 
an—Joseph Sunnen of St. Louis. 

Joseph Sunnen is an accomplished in- 
ventor and a successful industrialist. 
But more important, he is a benefactor 
of his fellow man. Long before the 
phrase became fashionable, Joseph Sun- 
nen began a personal war on poverty. 

Through the years he has selected for 
his stewardship those causes which have 
been neglected because they seemed too 
trivial or too unpopular. 

For this reason he has devoted his life 
and his resources to create a public 
awareness of uncontrolled population 
growth. And he has been a pioneer in 
advancing the proposition that birth con- 
trol is one answer to the poverty which 
afflicts mankind. 

As a testament to Joseph Sunnen’s 
contributions to the birth conntrol field, 
the International Planned Parenthood 
Federation last year presented him with 
a citation commending “his perseverance 
in defying the forces of prejudice and ig- 
norance which would deny the benefits of 
family planning to those who seek it.” 

The life of Joseph Sunnen refiects the 
virtues of American tradition—the legacy 
of Horatio Alger. It is a life of humble 
origin. The son of an impoverished coal 
miner, he was forced to leave school in 
the seventh grade to share the responsi- 
bility of supporting a family. Blessed 
with an inventive mind, he applied his 
mechanical genius to gain a prominent 
place in the industrial community. 

His fortunes have been great because 
they were shared with the unfortunate. 
And for those who have been deprived 
of the right to control the size of their 
families through ignorance or indigence 
the name of Joseph Sunnen is especially 
meaningful. 

Tens of thousands of migrant workers 
in California have learned his name be- 
cause they were given free birth control 
materials. And long before the poverty- 
ridden reaches of Appalachia received 
wide public attention, Joseph Sunnen 
was attending to the needs of weary, 
frightened mothers. From the slums of 
Chicago to the ramshackle huts of Puerto 
Rico, the despair which accompanies un- 
planned parenthood is transformed each 
day into new hope. In some 35 countries 
around the world there are fewer hungry, 
half-naked children because Joseph Sun- 
nen is spreading a gospel of social con- 
science. 

Much remains to be done before con- 
trolled parenthood can be meaningful for 
millions around the world. But each day 
the personal realities of the population 
explosion become memories for a few 
more parents. 

Perhaps the missionic zeal of Joseph 
Sunnen is best summed up by Poet Rob- 
ert Frost: y 
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But I have promises to keep 
And miles to go before I sleep 
And miles to go before I sleep. 


For those despondent parents, to whom 
childbirth can be no longer a blessing, we 
extend deepest gratitude to Joseph Sun- 
nen. He has kept his promises well and 
we wish him Godspeed for the many 
miles ahead. 


Junior Legion Baseball Marks 40th 
Anniversary 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. BEN REIFEL 


OF SOUTH DAKOTA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, February 8, 1965 


Mr. REIFEL. Mr. Speaker, the South 
Dakota State Legislature recently 
adopted a resolution requesting the Gov- 
ernor of South Dakota to designate the 
week of August 29, 1965, as Junior Legion 
Baseball Week. 

We in South Dakota are extremely 
proud of the fact that nearly 40 years 
ago one of the most worthwhile youth 
programs of this Nation, the American 
Legion baseball program was founded in 
the great State of South Dakota. 

Today, a marble monument stands at 
Milbank, S. Dak., as a dedication to the 
initiation of this fine American program. 
The program's years of existence can be 
explained best by a portion of that 
dedication: “A program of service to the 
youth of America.” 

South Dakota always has been a strong 
baseball State and our Legion baseball 
program has received fine support. This 
year, to mark the 40th anniversary of 
Legion baseball, the little world series 
will be played in South Dakota, the place 
of its birth. 

The Sidney L. Smith Post 24 of the 
American Legion will host this year’s 
series at Aberdeen. It will mark the 
bringing together of the Nation’s finest 
junior Legion baseball teams and it will 
contribute to the physical, mental, and 
moral health of today's youth. 

Mr. Speaker, the action of the South 
Dakota State Legislature is a fitting trib- 
ute to the value of this program. The 
little world series, the boys who will par- 
ticipate in the event, the sponsoring 
American Legion and all junior Legion 
baseball players merit the recognition 
and attention of not only the people of 
South Dakota but also of the Nation, 


The Decatur Story 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
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Monday, February 8, 1965 


Mr. SPRINGER. Mr. Speaker, com- 
munities hit by recently announced plans 
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to close defense installations can take 
heart from the experience of Decatur, 
Il., in the 22d Congressional District. 

The Army's decision in January 1961 
to deactivate its Decatur Signal Depot 
over a 15-month period came as a severe 
shock to its 1,300 civilian employees and 
to Decatur merchants and business 
leaders. 

Fearful prognostications were made of 
the dire consequences expected to flow 
from loss of payrolls. 

That was initial reaction. Then the 
shock became a stimulant for a unified 
and successful effort to convert the big 
Government plant into a taxpaying 
source of employment by private indus- 
try. 


Today, the signal depot site is shared 
by two giants of American industry— 
Firestone Tire & Rubber and General 
Electric. 

Firestone began operations in Febru- 
ary 1962 just 13 months after the Army 
announced its deactivation plan and 2 
months short of the deadline for com- 
plete shutdown of the facility. 

General Electric moved in later. To- 
gether the two companies are now em- 
ploying 2,300 workers, a thousand more 
than were working at the signal depot 
at the time it was ordered closed. 

A third major firm, the Caterpillar 
Tractor Co., during the same 4-year 
period, has added 3,600 workers to its 
payroll and is now engaged in a $10 mil- 
lion expansion program. Firestone and 
General Electric are expanding too. 

Hopes are high that 1965 will see the 
start of another new private industry 
where a closed defense plant now stands 
idle. Local leaders finally succeeded in 
June 1964, in having the Navy's Macon 
arms plant declared surplus. Closed on 
a standby basis for 6 years, the plant has 
been sold to the WGT Corp. of Philadel- 
phia, which has been negotiating for its 
use by a manufacturer of hard metal 
goods. Completion of the negotiations 
has been delayed by redtape, currently 3 
routine antitrust study by the Justice De- 
partment. If the deal goes through, 
Decatur will benefit from another pay- 
roll of up to 400 persons. 

So the enterprises that have grown out 
of Government war factories. are an im- 
portant factor in Decatur's current 
prosperity and future hopes. At the 
same time the local economy is buoyed 
by the continued growth of its food- 
processing industry, as evidenced by the 
$10 million expansion program of the 
A. E. Staley Manufacturing Co., one of 
the world’s largest corn and soybean 
processors. 

On March 1, 1961, the Decatur Asso- 
ciation of Commerce issued a statement 
pointing up the anticipated adverse im- 
pact of the signal depot’s closing. 

Largely due to the efforts of the asso- 
ciation itself, in harmony with other 
civic leaders and local governmental 
Officials, its gloomy forebodings never 
came to pass. 

Instead of an anticipated $7,670,000 
loss in annual personal income by Janu- 
ary 1, 1964, personal incomes in Decatur 
had risen almost $13 million to a total of 
$190,957,000. 
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Instead of a $3,510,000 expected loss 
in bank deposits there was a gain of $60 
Million over the 3-year period. Against 
&n expected decline of $4,680,000 in retail 
Sales, there was an increase of $77,000. 

Employment increased by more than 
6,000 in the 1961-63 period, and 1,625 
More new jobs became available in 1964. 

a recent statement titled “The 

ur Story,” H. C. Rethwisch, man- 
ager of the Association of Commerce's 
industrial department, gave these facts 
and pointed out other advantages of pri- 
vate industry to communities as com- 
Pared to government-owned and oper- 
ated facilities. 

Property and personal taxes paid by 
the companies that took over the tax 
exempt Government plant increased local 
Tevenues by some $165,000 annually, 
allowing city tax rates to be cut while 
Services increased. 

The managerial personnel brought in 
by the blue chip companies have built 
new homes, adding further to tax reve- 
nues; more important, through their 
Participation in community activities, 

are making a substantial contribu- 
tion to the civic life of the area. 

Mr. Rethwisch was careful to point 
out that the military personnel who 
Came to Decatur were also good citizens. 
But, uncertain of their tenure, they 
bought few homes and did not become 
as community oriented as their counter- 
Parts in the private industries who have 
Come to stay. 

Decatur’s transition from a substan- 
tially defense based to a largely civilian 
economy has been orderly and complete. 
Following the sharp dip in early 1961, it 
Quickly recovered and is now moving 
forward at an accelerated pace. 

Community attitudes are bullish. 


Writes Mr. Rethwisch. 

Workers with skills are in short supply. 
Out of a winter of despair has come the 
Spring of hope. 


Mr. Rethwisch's statement follows: 


Tux DECATUR Story: CONVERTING MILITARY 
INSTALLATIONS TO CIVILIAN USES 


(By H. C. Rethwisch, manager, Industrial 
Department, Association of Commerce, 
Decatur, Ill., Jan. 20, 1965) 

The first announcement of the closing of a 
Military installation comes as a severe shock 
to community leaders and its citizens with 
attendant loss of jobs and the resultant drop 
in payroll and buying power and a further 
shock to community pride. 

It is this shock which serves as a stimulant 
which when translated into action brings 
about a unified force merging the best think- 
ing of the private enterprise forces, i.e., the 
Association of Commerce and the city officials 
and such other agencies and individuals ex- 
Pedient to solve the dilemma of unemploy- 
ment and get the facility back on the tax roll. 
It is when leaders have agreed that all in the 
community will either suffer or prosper to- 
gether that an action program will evolve. 
This points up the problem facing any com- 
munity when a governmental facility closes. 
In Decatur there were two distinct problems: 

1. The Army Signal Depot employed 1,300 
Workers in January 1961 when ordered to 
phase out over a 15-month period. It was 
then declared surplus and finally purchased 
by Firestone Tire & Rubber Co. who began 
operations on February 14, 1962. The Gen- 
eral Electric Co. acquired plant site, men- 
tioned later. 
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2. The Naval Weapons Industrial Reserve 
Plant (Macon Arms Plant) was closed on May 
15, 1958. It was declared surplus after much 
effort in June 1964 and was sold on November 
18, 1964. It remains closed pending final 
approval of the sale by the Justice Depart- 
ment. 

The two firms that now operate parts of 
the Signal Depot have increased employment 
to 2,300 in less than 4 years. This, of course, 
does not include Macon Arms, not yet in op- 
eration, nor does it include Caterpillar Trac- 
tor Co. which, alone, could add some 3,600 
workers to this total. There were 1,625 jobs 
added in the Decatur labor market during 
1964. During World War II. Caterpillar 
Tractor Co. operated the Victor Ordnance 
Plant in the manufacture of engines; later 
it became the Signal Depot. It was out of 
their experience here that Caterpillar decided 
to build a plant of 750,000 square feet to 
which they added another 750,000 square 
feet and are now in another expansion of 
650,000 square feet or $10 million. 

Firestone Tire & Rubber Co. took over from 
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the Signal Depot 1,700,000 square feet to 
which they are now adding 360,000 square 
feet and General Electric Co. acquired a por- 
tion of the real estate on which to build 100,- 
000 square feet facility to which they are now 
adding 250,000 square feet. 

Moreover, when the Macon Arms Plant is 
activated by private enterprise, plus the ad- 
ditions indicated, employment will moye up- 
ward, as will tax revenues and the total econ- 
omy. Another locally based plant, the A. E. 
Staley Manufacture Co, is in a $10 million 
expansion program, although it is not direct- 
ly related to military installations closing, 
bringing total expansion alone to around $75 
million, 

On March 1, 1961, a statement was prepared 
by the Association of Commerce. pointing up 
the impact of the closing of the Signal De- 
pot. On this same date a news release was 
given the Decatur Herald & Review. These 
figures compare 1961 and experience as of 
January 1, 1964. Data for the year of 1964 
not available but will show gains in all 
categories. 


Mar. 1, 1961, losses predicted: 
$620,000 in monthly payroll 
1,000 transferring e 


1,301 fewer autos 
962 fewer jobs to serve the 1,300 displaced persons. 
Economic dollar impact: 

$7,670,000 loss in personal income 
$3, 510, 000 loss in bank deposits. 
$4,680,000 loss in retail sales 
$163,000 loss in taxes (on retail sales) 
Motor fuel taxes increased. 


Mar. 1, 1961, Jan. 1. 1964, 
experience 3-year Change 
experience 
1 $650, me 1 +-$30, 000 
83,978 8 Ts 974 
26, 400 428 r 
1,032 256 
54, 118 59,110 +4, 0% 
344,125 350,150 146,025 
$177, 973, 000 $190, 957, 000 12, 984, 000 
$103, 018, 969 216.204.267 3 2888 
423, 000 soo, 28 008 $14, 381, 000 
obi Cae 000 +-$77, 000 
— $430, 000 $46, 094 


1 Estimated. 
? Population Jan. 1, 1961. 
Number employed. 


Per capita income, after taxes, increased 
from $2,211 to 62.378; or $175 over the na- 
tional norm. 

Property and personal taxes added by the 
three companies who purchased the facili- 
ties amount to some $165,000, annually, 
which will increase as expansions are com- 
pleted and Macon Arms is put in operation. 
This excludes Caterpillar Tractor Co, which 
could well double the tax revenues; mean- 
while, city taxes have declined 3 consecutive 
years and services have increased. 

There are other values accruing to the 
city. The bringing into Decatur blue chip 
companies has brought top managerial per- 
sonnel; they have built homes which bring 
in added tax revenues. More important is 
the fact they have blended into the com- 
munity and have outstanding cit- 
izens, taking their places among civic clubs, 
schools, and other community activities, and 
are contributing a substantial part in both 
leadership and dues in local organizations, 
including the Association of Commerce. 
They have brought in new blood and ideas 
without any attempt to superimpose their 
ideas, They contribute to the tax support 
of schools and add to the church revenues. 
They share their part of community respon- 
sibility. 

While the military personnel included top- 
flight persons, by reason of the uncertainty 
of their tenure, they bought few homes and 
did not become so well community oriented 
as do their civilian counterparts. 

In order to expedite and bring about an 
orderly transition, the local chamber of com- 
merce must serve as a coordinating agency, 
a catalyst, and work closely with the city of- 
ficials and other groups. A community bro- 
chure should be available pointing up com- 
munity offerings just as would be done in 
attracting any new industry. It should be 


a factual presentation, free of community 
bromides that are designed to enhance com- 
munity pride, 

Prospects may visit in person, write, or 
telephone for information of an infinite 
variety. Answers must be readily available. 
Also needed is a brochure of the facility 
which will be prepared and made available 
by GSA showing specifications, illustrations, 
and other pertinent data. 

Some prospective bidders will need to be 
met at the airport and escorted to and from 
the facility. Some visitors will haye an in- 
terest in the machinery equipment; others 
in real estate only. Naturally, all inquiries 
and visits must be treated in confidence. 
Much of the machinery is of a highly special- 
ized nature and will have no production-line 
value. It can be meaningful, therefore, to 
get machinery prospects in touch with real 
estate prospects who may wish to collaborate 
on the bid and enhance the value to each, 
assuming machinery and real estate are be- 
ing offered together. 

It is suggested your community be repre- 
sented at the bid opening and secure a List 
of the unsuccessful bidders as potential pros- 
pects to locate in your city, It would be well 
to secure a list of those who registered to 
inspect the facility. Some could be real 
prospects, yet not bid. 

In Decatur with the Association of Com- 
merce working hand in hand with the city 
administration and citizen groups, the tran- 
sition has been orderly and complete. The 
economy dipped sharply and has recovered 
and is moving forward at an accelerated pace. 
Community attitudes are bullish. Workers 
with skills are in short supply. 

Out of a winter of despair has come the 
spring of hope. 


1965 
The Politics of Culture 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. AUGUSTUS F. HAWKINS 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, February 8, 1965 


Mr, HAWKINS. Mr. Speaker, last 
year I inserted in the Recorp a speech 
given by Eddy S. Feldman, president of 
the Los Angeles Board of Municipal Art 
Commissioners, on the subject of citizen 
participation in the cultural life of the 
city. That speech generated much in- 
terest and comment by those fortunate 
enough to hear it delivered and to read 
it in print. 

Mr. Feldman has again lectured on a 
subject which is timely and thought 
provoking. His speech, entitled “The 
Politics of Culture,” was made at the 
Western States Art Commissions Con- 
ference in San Francisco on December 
3, 1964. I am pleased to bring it to the 
attention of my colleagues. 

THE POLITICS OF CULTURE 


(By Eddy S. Feldman) 


The title of my lecture is “The Politics of 
Culture.” Politics is said to be “the science 
and art of government; the science dealing 
with the form, organization and administra- 
tion of a State or part of one, and with the 
regulation of its relations with other States.“ 

I do not think anyone will deny that we are 
concerned with politics—with the science 
and art of government—here. Some of the 
participants in this conference are elected 
public officials—politicians, if you will. 
Others are appointed to office by the elected 
ones. They supported the right candidates. 
Perhaps I should say that we are more con- 
cerned with politics in its Aristotelian sense, 
as a term contemplating the usages and tradi- 
tions, the arrangements and policies through 
which men are governed and by which they 
attempt to shape their destinies. However, 
before I have reached the end of this paper 
I shall have alluded to that terribly practical 
problem of politics: the attaining and hold- 
ing of office in government, so that one may 
exercise the pleasure of being Aristotelian. 

(Iam not concerned here with the internal 
politics of private cultural institutions, That 
is a uniquely difficult subject, the discussion 
of which carries with it risks sometimes too 
awful to contemplate” Sometimes, though, 
these private political struggles become prob- 
lems for Government, too.* 

Culture, I take, quite arbitrarily, and with- 
in my own frame of reference, to include the 
practice and enjoyment of the performing 
and visual arts, including architecture and 
urban planning. It does not exclude the 
making of motion pictures, nor the perform- 
ing of popular music. Consequently, we 
reach the conclusion that the politics of 
culture is the method by which public gov- 
ernment deals with the practice of the arta. 

Now, we may ask ourselves, why should 
the politician seek to provide an environ- 
ment conducive to artistic-cultural creation 
with which he will have to deal? Is the 
practitioner of art of any value to the body 
politic? One writer has responded affirma- 
tively: 

"The claim of art to our respect must 
stand or fall with the validity of its pre- 
tension to cultivate and refine our senses and 
faculties until seeing, hearing, feeling, smell- 
ing, and tasting become highly conscious and 
critical acts with us, protesting vehemently 


Footnotes at end of speech. 
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against ugliness, nolse, discordant speech, 
frowzy clothing, and rebreathed air, and 
taking keen interest and pleasure in beauty, 
in music, and in nature, besides making us 
insist, as necessary for comfort and decency, 
on clean, wholesome, handsome fabrics to 
wear, and utensils of fine material and ele- 
gant workmanship to handle, Further, art 
should refine our sense of character and con- 
duct, of justice and sympathy, greatly height- 
ening our self-knowledge, self-control, pre- 
cision of action, and considerateness, and 
making us intolerant of baseness, cruelty, 
injustice, and intellectual superficiality or 
vulgarity, The worthy artist or craftsman 
is he who serves the physical and moral 
senses by feeding them with pictures, musical 
compositions, pleasant houses and gardens, 
good clothes and fine implements, poems, 
fictions, essays, and dramas which call the 
heightened senses and ennobled faculties into 
pleasurable activity. The great artist is he 
who goes a step beyond the demand, and, 
by supplying works of a higher beauty and 
a higher interest than have yet been per- 
ceived, succeeds after a brief struggle with 
its strangeness, in adding this fresh exten- 
sion of sense to the heritage of the race.” 5 

These are values so desirable that it is no 
longer open to question that government 
and the politician have an obligation to en- 
courage cultural development. 

Thus the individual in this country, at 
least, is assured by basic political decisions 
made at an early date in our history of the 
right to pursue happiness.“ The right to 
pursue happiness included the right to pur- 
sue artistic satisfactions.” Indeed, superior 
achievement in the arts is now established 
as a national goal“ 

Many occasions arise when political action 
is needed to allow the happiness to exist 
which the body politic may pursue and to 
assist in the accomplishment of superior 
achievement in the arts. 

The need for governmental aid to preserve 
and develop the arts is frequently occasioned 
by what has been called the law of the in- 
efficiency of art which guarantees that the 
cost of most kinds of cultural services will 
climb upward at a rate faster than the cost 
of other goods and services. Besides, the 
construction of buildings for museums and 
galleries and auditoriums is usually so expen- 
sive that it cannot be done without public 
help. Rarely will there be found today the 
single donor outside government (or large 
foundations) who can give the funds needed 
to house an art collection or a symphony or- 
chestra.’* 

There are numerous illustrations of tax 
moneys being authorized for the building 
and operating of museums in this coun- 
try" And even when dynamic personalities 
in powerful places do promote the construc- 
tion privately of a music center or art mu- 
seum it may be on land donated by or leased 
at low cost from government. 

There are those unhappy proponents of 
subsidy who like to point out to us that 
British and European support of the arts 
has preceded us in time and quantity.” 
However, if we will look about and observe 
not only what has happened but also what 
is going on now we will see that we have no 
need to feel inferior to our British or Euro- 
pean cousins in this respect, for there has 
certainly been much recent activity govern- 
mentally. This conference is one example. 
Five years ago it probably could not have 
been got together. Today it seems quite 
natural and easy to form an association for 
the exchange of views and techniques on 
government and art. 

New laws are passed and old ones revital- 
ized. President Johnson signed Public Law 
88-579 on September 3, 1964, which estab- 
lishes a National Council on the Arts, and 
on July 16, 1963, Gov. Edmund G. Brown 
signed Speaker Jesse Unruh's assembly bill 
No. 1 creating a California Arts Commis- 
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sion. In Los Angeles City creative admin- 
istration of the charter provisions which set 
up the Board of Municipal Art Commission- 
ers in 1911™ has transformed that agency 
from one passively waiting to approv 
occasionally disapprove—completed civic 
building plans, to one which is energetically 
pressing for excellence at initial design stages. 

Communities and their managers increas- 
ingly recognize that to make a better life 
for the citizenry, to attract and keep indus- 
try which employs skilled workers,” and, 
indeed, to provide additional employment it- 
self in cultural activities, a vigorous polit 
interest in the arts must be maintained. 
Part of the secret of the success of the Arts 
Council of Winston-Salem, N.C., which has 
ingeniously housed itself in the same build- 
ing with the chamber of commerce (orga- 
nized business) and the united fund (orga- 
nized money raising), is the financial assist- 
ance given by the city of Winston-Salem 
through its community foundation. 


Concurrently with this awakening of gov- 
ernment—rather, precedent to it—is the 
fantastic interest in our cultural life shown 
by the people—those for whom government 
exists. An affluent society, the members 
of which are better educated and more highly 
skilled, and who possess much more free 
time than ever before, finds it is e 

in a cold war which is now being fought 
for men’s minds and loyalties and not bru- 
tally for real estate. The overwhelming 
growth of cities, the sharp decline of farm 
population, the amazing proliferation of cul- 
tural institutions, buildings and literature, 
and the support of international cultural 
exchanges demonstrate this vast interest. 

Now, the boundaries of political action as 
it relates to cultural activities are determined 
in part by our democratic political struc- 
ture founded upon an economic system of 
relatively free enterprise. This implies, gen- 
erally speaking, that government may sup- 
port the arts, but that production of artistic 
events will be kept to a minimum, such 
support may take the form of outright sub- 
sidy to cultural organizations; assistance in 
the formation of cooperative arts councils; 
providing of expert advice on local cultural 
problems;** funds for construction of facili- 
ties (‘bricks and mortar”); and a variety 
of tax incentives.” 

Nevertheless, positive entrance into artistic 
production may be required where the need 
is present and where no one else is forth- 
coming to fill it. - Thus, there may be a de- 
mand for youth and adult choruses and or- 
chestras, but there may be no private per- 
son interested in helping organize and op- 
erate them. So we have the municipal band. 
sometimes alone, or sometimes as part of the 
police and fire departments, Artistic and 
musical activities may be found to have 
therapeutic values;™ government probably 
will have to provide them, as does the Bureau 
of Music of the Los Angeles Municipal Art 
Department. There may be culturally dis- 
advantaged communities to which private 
entrepreneurs will not go because of the 
seeming absence of appreciation for artistic 
events, and because the low level of incomes 
leaves no money for tickets. The govern- 
ment may have to help create audiences in 
those areas. A splendid illustration here 18 
the cultural resources program in New York 
City schools carried on through its bureau 


ot audiovisual instruction with many pri- 


vate producers of artistic events. 

By the way, it should be recognized that 
the filling of these needs is not simply rec- 
reational in nature. Their satisfaction ap- 
propriately resides in an agency of govern- 
ment not administered as part of a rec- 
reation and parks program. 

Furthermore, government is engaged in its 
own building programs. It has a positive 
responsibility to provide a good design in 
its structures. These will be around for 
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Some time. The design of these structures 
has great impact on the people, upon private 
builders and upon their architects. An in- 
dependent body, an art commission, if you 
Please, to pass upon their design is impera- 
tive A community which demands no ex- 
Cellence in its own facilities cannot be heard 
to complain that it is beirig made less beau- 
tiful and more ugly by others“ (The new 
technology may help us here. Space science 
May even enable us to communicate some- 
time in the near future without all those 
telephone poles.) * 

The implication of all of this for politi- 
Clans is truly exciting to contemplate. Ber- 
Nard Shaw reflected that: “The statesman 
should * * * rank fine art with, if not 
above, religion, science, education, and fight- 
ing power as a political agency. Yet we 
have not even a ministry of the fine arts; 
and our promiscuous democracy confronts 
dur rulers with the vote of an electorate 
taught to regard fine arts as sinful so far as 
it is taught anything at all about it. The 
Situation is saved only by the impossibility 
of life without art.” = 

Surely the quality of politicians will have 
to improve: what if the electorate were to 
enjoy an increase of 10 to 20 points in the 
average intelligent quotient as a result of all 
the emphasis on education and culture? 
The nature of appeals to the voters, at least, 
Would have to change, I should think. In 
any event, the kinds of decisions to be made 
Will be more varied: how much money in the 
budget is to go to police and fire, and how 
Much to libraries, museums, and string 
Quartets? (Without trying to be mislead- 
ing about the problems of running a city I 
find it distressing that the 1964-65 budget 
of the city of Los Angeles allocated same $20 
Per person to police activities, but only 10 
cents per person to activities defined herein 
as cultural. One reservation comes to mind. 
The bidding for works of art can only get 
keener for everybody is getting into the art 
act, and the good product is somewhat 
limited. The other day the British National 
Gallery purchased Cezanne’s “Les Grand 
Baigneuses" for close to £500,000. Some 
concern was ex in a letter to the 
Times (London) that “in these days of fi- 
nancial crisis * * * such a clumsy huddle 
of filleted females is dumped on a wondering 
Public and such a record price is paid for its 
acquisition.) 

The politician who aspires to office or who 
seeks to remain in ofice may well ask who 
will help get him elected. Well, he may find 
that the most active people politically are 
the most active ones culturally. They con- 
tribute money to campaigns (they have more 
of it to give), they talk a candidacy up, they 
attend meetings, they push door bells, they 
vote. He cannot afford to overlook this ele- 
ment of the electorate, But the old-fash- 
ioned, last-hurrah appeals to them will not 
do. Intelligent and restrained promises of 
program to improve the quality of living 
should have powerful vote-getting effect. 

Beyond this fairly selfish political con- 
sideration there remains the public welfare 
which is involved in the politics of culture, 
Our very national security depends upon 
sound decisionmakers. With instantaneous 
communications the have-nots of the world 
are aware of what the haves have, and they 
want it. Remember, as James Baldwin has 
said,” the most dangerous creation of any 
society is that man who has nothing to lose. 
We must satisfy those needs and eliminate 
the danger or others will exploit the danger 
by promising satisfactions. But a cultural 
sophistication must flavor our technology * 
or even the emerging peoples of the world 
will find our contributions sterile, our na- 
tional goals a fraud. 

As for ourselves, we should strive to be 
something more than wastemaking machines 
doomed merely to consume more and more 
50 as to keep the economy going. It is ap- 
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palling to hear the scientists preaching a new 
hedonism because we are as con- 
sumers.™ The politician of culture must try 
to restore some sanity and balance to our 
technology. He must help organize a search 
for beauty in our frantic rush to industrial- 
ize and build. He must try to lead us to a 
society characterized by a cultured tranquil- 
lity and order, so that some meaning can at- 
tach to the individual and give a sense of 
identity to each of us. 


Oxford English Dictionary, vol. VII, p. 
1074. 

See Ets-Hokin versus the San Francisco 
Establishment, as reported in the San Fran- 
cisco press Nov. 24 through 27, 1964. 

* Note the current dispute on the financing 
of the Hollywood Motion Picture Museum in 
which the Los Angeles County Board of Su- 
pervisors finds itself embroiled. Los Angeles 
Times, Nov. 11, 1964. 

Alvin Toffier in his dynamic and quite 
heroic book, “The Culture Consumers” (St. 
Martin's Press, 1964), p. 10, attacking the 
cultural elitists, takes a somewhat narrower 
view of the word. 

ë Bernard Shaw, “The Sanity of Art,” 1895. 
The Ecumenical Council declared in Rome, 
on Dec. 4, 1963: “Very rightly the fine arts 
are considered to rank among the noblest 
activities of man’s genius * * New York 
Times, Dec, 5, 1963, p. 29. 

For example, on July 4, 1776. 

Ralph Purcell, Government and Art“ 
(Public Affairs Press, 1956), pp. 2-3. 

Goals for Americans: The Report of the 
President’s Commission on National Goals,” 
1960, p. 7. It is implicit and explicit in Presi- 
dent Lyndon B. Johnson’s conception of the 
Great Society. See his address at commence- 
ment exercises at the University of Michigan, 
May 22, 1964. 

* Toffier, supra, note 4, p. 163. 

% Even the gift of $5 million by the H. J. 
Heinz Foundation and others to the Pitts- 
burgh Symphony was conditioned on the 
raising of $5 million from the public. New 
York Times, Nov. 19, 1963, p. 48. 

“In Illinois, as only a single illustration, 
an 1893 law provided for taxation to operate 
museums in parks. 

“See the new Los Angeles Music Center 
and the new Los Angeles Art Museum which 
are built on land donated by the County of 
Los Angeles. (This is a generalization which 
obscures several involved and complicated 
transactions.) 

Hope Stoddard, “Subsidy Makes Sense” 
(American Federation of Musicians, n.d.). 

The original Los Angeles Municipal Art 
Commission was organized in 1903. 

* When North American Aviation, Inc., was 
seeking 65,000 acres of land for new facilities 
among the three site-selection criteria was 
proximity to higher education centers and 
cultural and recreational activities required 
to recruit and maintain a stable group of 
scientists, engineers, and high-~-skill-level 
technicians. See “Proceedings of Conference 
on Space, Science, and Urban Life,” Oak- 
land, Calif., Mar. 28-30, 1963, (The National 
Aeronautics and Space Administration, 
1963), p. 182. 

The 1964-65 budget of the Los Angeles 
County Music Commission provides for dis- 
bursement of $477,077, less a nominal amount 
for administration, directly to musical orga- 
nizations. Almost half the $1,300,000 derived 
from the San Francisco hotel-motel tax was 
allocated to several local cultural institutions 
in 1964-65. 

“California Statutes, 1963, ch. 1742, sec. 
80d). 

* Ibid., note 17. 

W For example, in connection with educa- 
tional television facilities. 
U.S. Public Law 87-447 (1962). 

These are discussed at length in Toffler, 
supra, note 4, ch. 13. 
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n Tarmo Pasto and Peter Runkel, editors, 
Art and Understanding in Mental Health, 
Mental Health Research Center, Sacramento 
State College, Sacramento, Calif. October 
1964. 

*I will not try to define the respective 
boundaries of recreation and parks depart- 
ments and cultural departments at this time. 
There seem to be real enough boundaries, 
The attempt to do so may prove trouble- 
some since power, prestige, and money may 
become involved. One detects a tendency in 
recreation administrators to attempt to widen 
their jurisdiction. Thus, in 1963, the New 
York Legislature made a finding that “Re- 
creation is a basic human need, essential to 
the cultural, physical, moral, and spiritual 
well-being of the people of the State.” Laws, 
1963, ch. 837, sec. 1. It then defined recrea- 
tion to mean “those activities which are di- 
versionary in character and which aid in 
promoting entertainment, pleasure, relaxa- 
tion, instruction, and other physical, mental, 
and cultural developments and exeriences of 
a leisure time nature.” 

= Art. XV of the Los Angeles City Charter 
provides that the design of public buildings, 
bridges, approaches, fences, retaining walls, 
lamps, lamp posts or other similar structures 
must be approved by the board of municipal 
art commissioners. 

* There is an astonishingly large literature 
building up on ugliness in cities, In 1962 
the New York Chapter of the American In- 
stitute of Architecture held a First Con- 
ference on “Aesthetic Responsibility.” It is 
reported in the AIA Journal, June 1962, at 
pages 33 and following. The quotation 
marks are AIA’s, and the responsibility seems 
to be the other fellow’s. See also Peter 
Blake’s “God's Own Junkyard” (1964), and 
Tunnard and Pushkarey’s “Man-Made Amer- 
ica, Chaos or Control?“ (1963). Also, see 
the recent favorable judicial decisions which 
hold that the community can constitution- 
ally protect its esthetic sensibilities. People 
v. Stover, 12 N.Y. 2d 462 (1963). And al- 
though the Seagram people were unlucky 
in the outcome of their litigation against a 
realty tax assessment made higher because of 
the design of its New York City headquarters 
(see Joseph T. Seagram & Sons, Inc. v. Tar 
Commission, 14 N.Y. 2d 314 (1964) ), we find 
increasingly more concern being 
about the value of beautiful real estate and 
buildings in condemnation cases. This is 
important even where the litigants are un- 
successful. See, for example, the decision of 
the Sixth Circuit Court of in Ten- 
nessee Valley Authority v. An Easement and 
Right of Way Over Land in Logan County, 
Kentucky, 336 F. 2d 76 (August 27, 1964). 

* See “The New Scientist,” London, Nov. 
12, 1964, p. 442. 

= "Everybody's Political What's What” 
(1944), p. 183. 

* Business enterprises now, more and more, 
are purchasing the work of musicians and 
artists. Thus the Basic-Witz Furniture 
Manufac Co. commissions composi- 
tions by classical composers and retains Van 
Cliburn to perform at a showing of its new 
line of furniture, while Mr. Bart Lytton, 
Lytton Sayings & Loan Association, offers 
counsel on how businessmen may do business 
with artists. Los Angeles Times, Dec. 1, 1964. 

Nov. 24, 1964, p. 13. The matter was even 
discussed in the House of Lords. The Times 
(London), Dec. 3, 1964, p. 16. 

»“The Fire Next Time” (1962). 

The ultimate weapons will not be 
military weapons but trained minds.” Dr. 
Charles N. Kimball, in Proceedings of Con- 
ference on Space, Science, and Urban Life, 
supra, note 15, p. 74. 

u See Dr. J. Herbert Holloman in confer- 
ence, supra, note 15, at p. 85: “Today [1963] 
there is insufficient demand by the consumer 
and by the businessman for the products 
and services that the economy can pro- 
vide . We must take steps to increase 
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consumer demand.“ Frederick Pohl's picture 
of society in the year 2000 included laws 
which were passed to compel consumption 
because of the excessive output of an auto- 
mated technology. Columnist Arthur Hoppe 
in an article, “The Last of the Small Time 
Spenders,” San Francisco Chronicle, Mar. 26, 
1964, quotes a speaker at the 1984 convention 
of Our Society for Patriotic Consumption: 
“But we cannot rest on our laurels. Let each 
of us, weary though we may be, get out there 
and buy, buy, buy; spend, spend, spend. Let 
us each selflessly do our utmost to preserve 
our new American way of life.” 


The $100 Visa Tax 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
oF 


HON. WILLIAM E. MINSHALL 


OF OHIO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, February 8, 1965 


Mr. MINSHALL. Mr. Speaker, ad- 
ministration officials now vigorously 
deny it, but they have been quietly study- 
ing the idea of imposing a $100 visa tax 
on Americans who wish to travel abroad. 

This marks a case where alert news- 
men nipped an obviously foolish idea in 
the bud, Chicago's finest Washington 
correspondent, Walter Trohan, exposed 
the plan first in his Tribune column. 
Other top reporters, including those on 
my hometown Cleveland newspapers, the 
Plain Dealer and the Press, quickly fol- 
lowed through. 

Although the plan probably will not be 
sent to Congress for consideration—the 
early glare of publicity may have de- 
feated it—it illustrates again the self- 
defeating and devious routes the execu- 
tive branch will take rather than con- 
front reality. 

As Mr. Trohan points out in the fol- 
lowing column, there are far more direct 
means of shoring up our gold. I rec- 
ommend his remarks to the attention of 
my colleagues, in the hope that it will 
consider legislation to halt the seepage 
of gold through social security and vet- 
eran payments to citizens of Iron Cur- 
tain countries, and through wasteful ex- 
penditure of foreign aid. 


Under leave to extend my remarks, I 
wish to insert Mr. Trohan's comments: 
Report From WaSHINGTON—No Tax Too 

FOOLISH To WIN SUPPORT IN WASHINGTON 

f (By Walter Trohan) 

WasHIncTon, January 31—No tax is 80 
foolish or heavy and no regulation so rigid 
and destructive that it doesn't have adyo- 
cates in Washington. Where fat cats are 
away, bureaucratic mice like to play at get- 
ting their money, even though it may hit 
the poor more heavily than the rich, 

The unfavorable balance of payments has 
sent bureaucrats scurrying around for cul- 
prits and strange means of shifting the 
tide. Some bureaucrats have solemnly pro- 
posed limitation of American spending 
abroad by setting a limit on dollars Ameri- 
can travelers can take out, say $100. Other 
bureaucrats would put a $100 price teg on an 
exist visa for American travelers. 

Neither of these programs is being seri- 
ously considered within the Johnson admin- 
istration, but they have their advocates. 
And even if they should be, neither pro- 
posal would have a ghost of a chance of get- 
ting through any congressional committee, 
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in the opinion of leading Democratic Sena- 
tors and Congressmen. 

Responsible State and Commerce Depart- 
ment officials say it would be impossible to 
fix a workable limit on American spending 
abroad. An attempt was made by the Ken- 
nedy administration in cutting the allowance 
for duty-free imports from $500 to $100. 
Those who want to make more purchases 
abroad send back as many as 30 of the duty- 
free $10 gift packages or pay the duty, which 
is not large. 

PROPOSALS TURNED DOWN A YEAR AGO 


Knowledgeable travelers would circum- 
vent any spending restrictions by working 
through companies or friends abroad. The 
$100 visa tax would bring complaints more 
than it would restrict travelers, now num- 
bering more than a million a year. Top 
officials turned thumbs down on these sug- 
gestions years ago, but the ideas keep bob- 
bing up in the minds of young bureaucrats 
when they lunge into thought. 

Foreign aid advocates blame the outflow 
of American private capital in foreign ven- 
tures rather than foreign aid for oversea 
deficits. Since foreign aid began, the United 
States has poured $96 billion overseas, Dur- 
ing this period foreign-inyested private 
American capital totaled $3 billion, In 1963 
new American foreign investment was $3.9 
billion and the net income from foreign in- 
vestment was $4.2 billion. The Federal Gov- 
ernment should encourage the export of 
private enterprise for what it returns. 

In 1963, $2.9 billion was spent by and for 
U.S. troops abroad. Many of these troops 
could be safely brought home, because our 
main war deterrent is the strategic striking 
air forces and missiles, Bringing troops 
home would stem an annual outflow of a 
billion dollars, Americans stationed abroad, 
under various agencies, spend and cost 
hundreds of millions more. 


MANY DEAD BUT CHECKS ARE CASHED 


Two other great loopholes for the outward 
flow of American dollars are the 112,325 
checks totaling $70,486,327 the veterans 
bureau sent to veterans and dependents liv- 
ing abroad in the fiscal year ending last June 
30 and $116,835,000 paid to social security 
beneficiaries who choose to live abroad, even 
behind the iron curtain, The most recent 
monthly figure for social security payments 
is $9,195,136 paid to 143,152 beneficiaries 
abroad in December 1963, Many foreigners 
return home when they qualify for such 
payments to enjoy the better life. 

Many of the beneficiaries are dead, but 
their checks are still being cashed. A foreign 
postmaster was taking 50 percent of a dead 
man's check and when this was discovered 
he explained that he thought it was foreign 
aid and that he was sharing it with the 
family. > 

A high Government official said the foreign 
social security and veterans payments are a 
bucket of worms. No one wants to investi- 
gate because it involves so many American 
departments and so many foreign govern- 
ments and officials. It is possible that regis- 
tration and supervision of foreign benefici- 
aries of American benefit programs could 
save millions and keep bureaucrats so busy 
they wouldn’t dream of trying to impose 
unworkable restrictions and punitive taxes. 


Rugged Individualism 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. THOMAS B. CURTIS 


OF MISSOURI 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, February 8, 1965 


Mr. CURTIS. Mr. Speaker, I am 
placing in the Record an article appear- 
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ing in the Sunday, January 10, 1965, edi- 

tion of the St. Louis Globe-Democrat 

written by Sue Ann Wood a very per- 
spicacious news reporter whose wri 

are receiving increasing attention out- 

side the St. Louis community. 

In these days of governmental wars on 
poverty, sight is being lost of the pioneer- 
ing spirit that took this country out o 
poverty into affluence. The subject of 
this article, Johannes Priester, wo 
have to be taken struggling and kicking 
into President Johnson’s poverty cate- 
gory. Indeed, there are many people 
the United States who choose to live on 
the edge of what we call the money econ- 
omy and derive most of their sustenance 
and joy directly from nature and their 
fellow man without the medium 
money. This is their pursuit of happi- 
ness which it would do us well to remem- 
ber. 

The article follows: 

TWENTY MILES, BUT A CENTURY Away—86- 
YEAR-OLD JEFFERSON County FARMER 
PIONEER LIFE 

(By Sue Ann Wood) 

Johannes (John) Priester, 86, lives in 4 
two-story log farmhouse less than 20 miles 
from St. Louis, in Jefferson County, but the 
Ute he leads is nearly a century remov' 
from most of his neighbors. 

He has no use for electricity. Kerosene 
lamps provide all the light he needs and 
wood stove keeps the house plenty warm 
hot, in fact. A cistern provides enough water 
for Mr. Priester and his two mules, and the 
mules give him all the extra help he needs 
to plow and do other farmwork. 

Until a few years ago, Mr. Priester drove 
his 1924 Ford truck if he wanted to trave 
more than a few miles from home, but the 
truck is stored in his barn now. He neve 
cared much for driving anyway. He much 
prefers to use "shoemaker's horse—the feet 
to get where he’s going. 

It was a mild winter day when a visiting 
reporter and photographer knocked on Mx. 
Priester’s front door, that looks out on 4 
peaceful valley and wooded hills in the Vi- 
cinity of Spring Forest Road, He open 
the door with a sizzling skillet in one hand. 
just lifted off the small wood stove in the 
center of the main room of the house, wh 
he cooks, eats, and sleeps. 

LIKES TO WALK 

He welcomed the visitors inside and went 
on with the task of cleaning the skillet in 
which he had been interrupted. This in- 
volved pouring hot water in it from a tes- 
kettle on the stove, going outside to throw 
the greasy water away and then tearing off 
a page of newspaper from a stack on a table 
to polish the pan. 

Within a few moments he held up the 
glistening skillet, cleaner than anything evef 
seen in a television detergent commercial. 

“A newspaper beats a rag for cleaning: 
Mr. Priester declared. “You have to wash 
a rag but you can just burn the paper.” 

Bubbling away atop the stove were a coffee- 
pot and a stewpan in which, Mr. Priester 
said, he was cooking a rabbit shot by a friend. 
A brother, who lives nearby, or neighbors 
bring his groceries for him now that he no 
longer drives. S 

“I used to walk even when I had the truck. 
he pointed out. “I'd go to Breezy Heights. 
about 2 miles from here, once or twice 3 
week and walk back with coffee and sugar- 
can still get the coffee but the sugar is too 
heavy.” 

FARMS 53 ACRES 

Asked about his farm, Mr. Priester sar 
back and stroked his silky mustache an 
stubbly beard for a few minutes as he 
thought of how long he had lived there. 
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“It was in 1913 that I bought this place,“ 
e said. “It has 58 acres—53 in cultivation. 
Ve raised a lot of wheat and hay—also corn, 

Potatoes, and onions. As long as Iye been 
arming, I've always had potatoes to sell 
Until this year. The women have quit peel- 

Potatoes; they buy them in cans now.” 

His grandparents moved to St, Louis from 

y before his father, the youngest of 
Six children, was born, Mr. Priester said. His 
father and several uncles bought land in Jef- 
ferson County before there were roads in 
most of the area and he was born on a farm 
near Breezy Heights, he said, on July 8, 1878. 

Although most people call him John, the 
holy communion certificate framed on one 
Wall shows that his name actually is Johan- 
Nes and a slight accent reveals his German 
heritage. 

His health is good and his eyesight and 
hearing are excellent. 

I never wear glasses, even to read,” he 
ald proudly. “I can see better at night than 
Plenty of fellows. Many a time I walked 

Ome from a dance at 2 or 3 in the morning 

and could see fine, even if it was cloudy and 
no moon.“ 
ESCAPED MARRIAGE 


Grinning, he admitted he was quite a 
pot.“ in his younger days and never missed 
a dance. 

“Not square dancing,” he scoffed. “Give 

110 good waltz.” 

ow 
* did he escape marriage all these 


“I was too wise. They couldn't catch me,” 
Priester said brusquely. “I went with 
One girl for 7 years but then she moved to 
u St. Louis. She wanted me to sell out 
move there too, but I wouldn’t. So we 

n't get married.” 
He took the visitors on a tour of the farm, 
Pointing with pride to an iron cooking stove 
room of the house used only in summer. 
That's a No. 1 good little stove,” he de- 
Clared. “I bought that when I bought this 

Place, 52 years ago.” 
A clock in the front room was bought in 
1902, Mr. Priester reported. It still keeps 
, he said, although “it ticks so loud I 
don't like it." He prefers to check the time 
bei his Elgin pocket watch, purchased in 


Age seems to have little effect on the 

Working condition of most things at the 
ester farm, including the owner. 
LIKES HIS MULES 

His two mules, Bets and Jack, are 13 years 
Old. Mr. Priester gazed fondly at the ani- 
hae munching hay in the barn. The mules, 

© said, using a favorite phrase, are “a No. 
l good team for pulling a load.” 

He uses the mules to pull the plow or 
Mower or a wooden sleigh for hauling wood 
and fodder. 

“I wouldn't have a horse,” he said. “You 

ve to buy 100 horses before you get 10 
Bood ones. Horses are too fiery and fidgety. 

du can't trust them as much as a mule.” 

Mr. Priester has owned many mules over 

years and once turned down an offer 
Of $700 for one team. Money is just money 

t a good mule is hard to find, he explained. 

The 1924 truck, standing on chocks in an- 
Other outbuilding, has a steel body and self- 
Starter, Mr. Priester said, as he pointed out 
the fine points of the vehicle. It still has 
ita second set of tires and the original pis- 
tons, he added. 

“There's not a dent or bent fender on that 
truck,” he said. 1 never had an accident.” 

Acknowledging that the truck is an an- 
tique, Mr. Priester said collectors have tried 
to buy it from him. 

“I wouldn’t sell it,” he said flatly. 

USED COVERED WAGON 


Before he got the truck in 1924, he used 
à small covered wagon to haul potatoes and 
Other produce to market in St. Louis. The 
Wagon, its canvas top in good condition and 
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the name J. Priester“ in bright yellow let- 
ters still visible on the side, is stored with 
some old farm equipment. 

“I used to haul all the potatoes that 
wagon would hold,” he reminisced. “Once 
it carried 39 bushels of potatoes, and ap- 
ples, pears and turnips, too—52 bushels in 
all. I used to go to the Chippewa Market 
and peddle from the wagon in South St. 
Louis. 

“It took about 5 hours to get there from 
here. That was good stepping for a team. 
And those mules knew the roads as well as 
I did.” 

His hay wagon, bought some 60 years ago, 
has a handmade tongue and hay frame. His 
tractor, purchased in 1927, needs a little work 
on the engine, he admitted, but still runs 
all right. 

Gazing out over the valley and hills for 
several minutes, Mr. Priester agreed that the 
view was a fine one — especially in the fall 
when the hillsides change colors.” 


WELL-AGED SUITS 


He was wearing blue work pants and 
jacket and a brown felt hat that had been 
carefully mended around the crown. Mr. 
Priester guessed that the hat might be 
“about 10 years old,” relatively new for his 
wardrobe. 

Going back into the house, he opened a 
bottom bureau drawer and lifted out the 
newer of his two “good suits,” almost never 
worn, He unfolded the dark suit coat and 
chuckled as he said, “This is the new one— 
only about 35 years old. Look—the lining is 
still in it. And here are the pants and vest 
that belong to it.” 

The “old one” was taken from a corner 
wardrobe stand—a suit that he got when he 
was 23 years old, still in wearable condi- 
tion. 

“When I bought it, the man said the color 
would never fade, and it hasn't,“ he said, 
smoothing a hand over the dark, hard-finish 
wool. 

Reaching in a pocket of the coat, he pulled 
out a pair of black velvet ear muffs, the kind 
that cup over each ear. He used to wear 
them to church in cold weather, Mr. Priester 
said. He tucked the muffs back in the pocket 
before hanging up the coat. 

WORKS HARD 

He still works hard every day, splitting 
wood, cutting brush and doing other chores, 
Mr. Priester said, and manages to stay in 
good health. Although he has had several 
accidents—being thrown by a horse or top- 
pled from a hay wagon—he never has been 
seriously hurt. Bitten by a copperhead snake 
last year, he treated the bite with turpentine 
and never bothered to see a doctor. 

Does he ever wish for modern conveniences, 
such as electricity or running water, the 
visitors asked? 

“I could have electricity but it’s cheaper 
without it,” he said. “Coal oil is all I need. 
If I eat early and go to bed early, I don’t 
even need a light. In summertime, I don’t 
use any. 

“I have a cistern. Even in dry weather, 
I had plenty of water for the mules and my- 
self. 

“Television? Who wants to sit all day and 
watch that? TV is harder on you than work. 
You sit up ‘til 11 or 12 o'clock at night look- 
ing at it.” 

Mr. Priester "likes a good breakfast“ and 
eats plenty of bread and potatoes, he said. 
He used to smoke a pipe and chew tobacco 
but gave up both habits about 12 years 
and he never drinks much, he said, except 
“maybe a glass or two of beer.” 

SPURNS PENSION 

He never has applied for a pension and, 
since he owns his farm, has few e 

“I lost a lot of my money,” he said, “when 
I put it in a place that went broke. If it 


weren't for that—gosh darn, I'd be the richest 
bachelor around here.” 
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It wasn’t so much married life he rejected 
as the prospect of moving to the city, back 
when he was considering marriage, he indi- 
cated. 


Address to Annual Meeting of the Rich- 
mond Chamber of Commerce on Thurs- 


day Evening, January 14, 1965, at the 
Hotel John Marshall, by Arleigh Burke 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. DAVID E. SATTERFIELD III 


OF VIRGINIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, February 8, 1965 


Mr. SATTERFIELD. Mr. Speaker, it 
was my privilege the night of January 14, 
1965, to attend the annual meeting of 
the Richmond, Va., Chamber of Com- 
merce and hear an inspiring and 
thought-provoking address by Adm, 
Arleigh Burke. In his interesting talk 
Admiral Burke spelled out the challenges 
facing the United States in the world 
today. With the thought that his re- 
marks will be of interest to my colleagues, 
and under the permission granted, I am 

to include his remarks at this 

Point in the RECORD: 

ADDRESS TO ANNUAL MEETING OF THE RICH- 
MOND CHAMBER OF COMMERCE ON THURS- 
DAY EVENING, JANUARY 14, 1965, aT THE 
HOTEL JOHN MARSHALL, BY ARLEIGH BURKE 
Gentlemen, my first title for this speech 

was “The Beauties of the First Frost of the 

Season.” For we are living in the most 

marvelous era of all history. At no time have 

the people had greater opportunities. And of 
all the world, no place is more comfortable 
or holds more opportunities than the United 

States. Within the United States there cer- 

tainly is no more wonderful State than Vir- 

ginia—and Richmond is the essence of Vir- 
ginia. 

Truly we are fortunate people. In count- 
ing our blessings, high on the list should be 
that we were born and raised in the United 
States. 

This country of ours is the leader—and the 
envy—of ail other nations. Why? Because 
in peace and war we demonstrated that we 
were the most powerful nation in the world. 
Not only is our actual production great, but 
our productive capacity is greater than many 
other larger nations combined. Our tremen- 
dous gross national product of some $620 
billion is growing. 

Our food production, far in excess of our 
needs, is a wonder of a spectacular age. Our 
steel production is much higher than that 
of any other nation, although we are now 
importing more steel than we are exporting. 
We—with more cars per person than any 
place else on earth—are manufacturing 8 
million cars a year, and to continue this rec- 
itation of abundance and well-being: more 
super highways, more cloverleafs, more tele- 
phones, more televisions and radios, more 
refrigerators and blenders and vacuum clean- 
ers. We are better dressed, better housed, 
better fed. Even the poverty stricken in our 
land of plenty are much better off than 90 
percent of the rest of the world. 

We not only have abundance. 
power—all kinds of power. 

We have mighty military strength, mighty 
nuclear delivery capability, a tremendous 
conventional military strength, well-trained 
military men, and professional services de- 
voted to serving constitutional government 
and abhoring any thought of taking power— 


We have 
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overtly or covertly—not properly theirs as 
servants of the Executive leadership. 

Now, all these blessings of these 
fruits of an abundant harvest did not just 
happen. We all know the many reasons why 
our predecessors were able to forge this 
powerful, generous, wealthy state. We should 
never forget that the essential ingredient was 
their will—their will to work hard, to com- 
pete, to endure, to overcome hardship. 

But here is the paradox—what makes 
many people a bit squeamish? From our 
posture of well-being, abundance, and 
power, we look upon a world literally a sea 
of troubles. In spite of the astonishing ad- 
vances in technology and in living condi- 
tions, our globe is in a state of unprec- 
edented turmoil, all over—including our 
country. 

For the very reason that there has been so 
much progress in technology, in communi- 
cations, in electronics, in weaponry—dif- 
ficulties in one nation have immediate im- 
pact on other nations. Technologically 
speaking, isolationism becomes impossible. 
One nation's troubles become another na- 
tions problems. For the nation which hopes 
to lead the free, this is emphatically true. 

Danger and opportunity seem to ride the 
same waves in our modern world. It is much 
like the old days of the whaling industry, 
when tall masted ships would put out of 
New England ports, sail the far flung oceans, 
track the whale—and then put out their 
little boats, until the harpooner targeted on a 
sensitive area. Then the death battle would 
begin, with the boat pulled by the line 
made fast by the harpoon in the whale's 
side. Finally came the fatal blow with the 
lance. Or sometimes—the mighty whale, 
with his powerful jaw, might crack the boat 
with its imperiled crew. The dreadful de- 
feat and probable death—or—the splendor 
of victory and its great financial reward— 
until the last—stood in abeyance for the 
crew members. 

True, in 1965 no victory or defeat in the 
economic, military, or international political 


bring 
tunity which could be enormous—and which 


might be decided one way or the other with 
terrific consequences, but by a very narrow 
margin, very much as these whaling ven- 
tures were decided. 

For 1965 these four particular challenges 
are by no means the only ones, But these 
are four in which 1965 may be the decisive 
year, to be followed by great advance, or 
great defeat. The four challenges I discuss 
today are those which in 1965 will likely be- 
come acute. 

I, THE SOVIET WORLD 


The first challenge is the happenings go- 
ing on in the Soviet world. For the way 
we decide to deal with these could well deter- 
mine the outcome of the cold war—and us. 
The Western alliance in the 1950's, and even 
at the time of the October 1962 missile crisis 
had remained firm and viable—even before 
threats of nuclear blackmail. Because we 
had been firm for a long time, a Soviet re- 
turn to the popular front strategy of the 
1930's, and of the 1920's, seemed to offer more 
to the Soviets, especially in view of their 
deepening economic crisis at home. 

The Soviet Union is having a serious rift 
with its Communist neighbor—and onetime 
dependent—Red China. The rift is not 
about the Communists’ aim and objective of 
dominating the world, but about how to go 
about getting control of the world and sub- 
sequently, deciding who is to do the direct- 

China or the Soviet Union. Back 
in October of 1957, Khrushchey signed with 
Red China a treaty giving her both nuclear 
and economic aid, and for 2 years that aid 
poured in. By 1959, Khrushchev apparent- 
ly decided, first, that Red China was getting 
too much interested in nuclear weapons as- 
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sistance, which he did not want to give; sec- 
ond, that Red China might soon contest the 
Kremlin’s leadership position; third, that 
the resources going to Red China could bet- 
ter be spent in other areas to win the cold 
war. So by June of 1959, he started to cut 
off this ald. No wonder Mao yelled, 

Inflated, recalcitrant Mao Tse-tung is ap- 
parently pressing his challenge to the Soviet 
Union at every point—now—just as he did 
in the last days of the Khrushchev dynasty. 
He sent Chou En-Lali to Moscow after Khru- 
shehev's departure, with assurance that Red 
China would be happy to resume the previous 
cordial relationships with the Soviets—but 
on Red Chinese terms. The Soviets appar- 
ently do not believe they can pay that price— 
and those terms mean all-out aid, among 
other concessions. 

The Soviet Union command over its satel- 
lites is weakening a little, as demonstrated 
by the Eastern European satellites going to 
Moscow after Khrushchev's ouster, and de- 
manding an explanation as to why Khru- 
shchev was discarded. Albania and Poland 
and some of the other satellites ruled by 
Communist regimes, are exercising some in- 
dependence from Moscow and now, are not 
so easily coerced as they once were. 

Last autumn Khrushchev was overthrown 
by a coalition with the support of the Red 
army and the secret police. But not another 
power struggle is brewing between Brezhnev 
and Kosygin. The Communist system re- 
quires a strong dictator, with power enough 
to demand compliance from all others. 

But the fact that within the Soviet Union 
there is a struggle for power, and within 
the Communist camp there is a struggle for 
leadership, does not mean that we are con- 
fronted with a less dangerous situation. 
Here, indeed, is the promise and the peril. 
A unified West and a good strategy among 
free world allies could take advantage of 
Communist disunity. On the other hand, 
a disunified West can do nothing to take 
advantage of a disunified Communist camp. 
The Red Chinese cannot help the Kremlin 
out of economic troubles. But the West can. 
The Red Chinese do not have the potential 
resources to build a stronger Soviet base for 
advanced weapons and power. But the West 
does. The Red Chinese, even working with 
the Kremlin, do not have the capability of 
dividing NATO. But Western nations enter- 
ing into unilateral agreements with the 
Kremlin without consulting allies, can indeed 
upset NATO. These facts explain why Khru- 
shehev and his succesors have moved toward 
a strategy of detents with the West. 

Now, how we estimate this situation, and 
what strategy we devise to deal with it—as 
I said earller—could determine the outcome 
of the cold war, This is the first major chal- 
lenge facing our policymakers in 1965. 

IL SOUTHEAST ASIA 


Now to turn to southeast Asia, the second 
major challenge facing our policymakers. 
Let us define the challenge. It is to defend 
the integrity of South Vietnam, but to this 
assertion, we often get the response: what if 
they don’t want to defend themselves? Why 
are we there in the first place? The answer 
is this: not primarily because of South Viet- 
nam, or the people there, as important as 
this may be. We are there to preserve our 
strategic position in the Far East. We must 
defend our own position in southeast Asia, 
to help protect Malaysia, Australia, the Phil- 
ippines, Japan, and our other friends. To 
defend this very strategic position in the 
Pacific we fought World War II. 

The Red tide in south Asia will have to be 
turned back. The Communists won at Dien- 
bienphu, moved into the newly created in- 
dependent states, took North Vietnam, infil- 
trated Laos and joined in a troika rule. 
Red China attacked India and disclosed 
India’s weaknesses. Sihanouk, of Cambodia, 
started siding with the winning Commu- 
nists—reluctantly, he says. He has thrown 
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out our representatives, refused our aid, and 
now follows the Communist line. Sukarno 
of Indonesia, led his rich country in revolt 
against the Dutch, forced them with U.S. 
assistance, to turn over West New Guines 
to Indonesia instead of making it an inde- 
pendent nation or leaving it under the benefi- 
cent control of the Dutch. 

The United States is seriously involved in 
South Vietnam. If we go in deeper it 
cost us more men, effort, and dollars, and the 
the Red Chinees and North Vietnamese 
probably increase their activities and there 
is always the possibility of escalation to ® 
bigger war. On the other hand, if we P 
out and leave South Vietnam to its fate, 
of southeast Asia, Malaya, Thailand, Burm 
India, and even the Philippines event 
may come under Communist rule and ex- 
ploitation, Even this would not be the en 
With Asia gone, the Middle East and Afric 
would be seriously threatened, and maybe 
eventually—untenable. 

Now, we hear much about the fact that 
victory in South Vietnam must depend upon 
a new attitude on the part of the South 
Vietnamese. That is true. But it is just a5 
true that victory there in 1965 must depen 
upon a whole new attitude on our part 85 
well. 

WI, AFRICA 


Now to the third challenge in 1965—an- 
other crisis point—Africa. Even if we re 
store and rebuild NATO, the flank of the 
West can be turned in Africa and Latin Amer 
ica. Here, the popular front strategy of sub- 
version, propaganda, proxy, and strange al- 
liances reaches maximum effectiveness, 

At one time we felt that the Congo should 
become an independent nation. In the 
thinking of many Americans, any alternative 
was better than colonialism—regardless 
whether it was enlightened or not, no mat 
ter how conducive it was or wasn't for justice, 
or improved education, or improved medi 
care, In blind use of the word self-deter- 
mination, there was little thought of what 
real representative government meant, 
even less of the dangers of totalitarianism 
terror, and chaos. Often in the condemna- 
tion of existing regimes in Africa, all in the 
name of self-determination and democracy: 
it is forgotten that we did not allow the self- 
determination of the South during our 
between the States, and that Hitler took the 
Sudetenland under the guise of self-deter- 
mination. As for so-called democracy, 
should remember that Algeria, Ghan® 
Guinea, Mali, and Egypt—archcondemner* 
of Tshombe—tolerate absolutely ne polit- 
ical opposition within their totalitarian coun- 
tri 


es. 

The United States supplied tactical and 
logistic support in defeating Tshombe's 
forces, but Tshombe, a couple of years after 
turned out to be the only hope of restoring 
order in that country beset by warfare. 
rebels, supported and assisted by the Com- 
munists, have killed thousands of their fel- 
low black men, and hundreds of Eu 

When the chaos, rapacity, and canni 
became so rampant as to endanger several 
thousand Europeans, Belgium, and the 
United States had to send forces at the ae 
quest of the Congo Government to preven 
the Europeans from being killed. That neces- 
sary and correct action, saving the lives 
many, hopefully will mark a turning po 
in our African policy. 

Nineteen sixty-five may well be a decisive 
year in Africa. The Communists are stepping 
up aid in operation against Portuguese 
zambique, in hopes of enlarging the African 
chaos from the Congo to Angola and Mozam- 
bique. Al central Africa could become sim- 
ilar to South Vietnam. Let us hope that in 
1965 the tide may be turned toward stabil- 
ity and order. Let us hope that the Amer- 
ican airdrop of Belgian paratroopers 
truly mark a turning point in our policies, 
and that no longer will we join in the per- 
verted anticolonialism which has served to 
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advance terrorism, totalitarianism, and the 
forces of Red Chinese communism. 


IV. THE DOLLAR CRISIS 


Now I turn to the economic challenge 
facing the United States in 1965. No sooner 
did the British Labor Party take office than 

ey were met with a severe economic crisis, 
Just as they were when they last took office 
in 1946. And now, as then, they called upon 
their allies to bail them out. In 1946 we 

ed them $3% billion and this time 11 
Rations scraped together $3 billion for them. 
€ British Government levied a surtax of 
15 percent on imports and raised their bank 
Tate from 5 to 7 percent. These actions, of 
SOurse, have an adverse effect on the U.S. 
*conomy at a time when we ourselves are 
having severe balance-of-payments problems. 

Measures taken by Britain so far have done 
little to remedy the root problem—the 
Strengthening of the basic productive effi- 
Slency of the British economy. 

leads to our own problem—which 
Cannot be solved by gimmicks either. Ac- 
cumulation of short-term claims by others 
the dollar—including the French we 
Might note—and the loss of our monetary 
reserves have created a serious imbalance. 

Our creditors abroad were to lay claim to 
dur gold, we would not have enough to pay. 
A basic corrective to this is to expand our 
exports, but this can only be done by becom- 
ing more competitive, At the very time of 
this overriding need, labor costs are going 
Up. Because of cost and price trends, there 
is considerable concern about the outlook for 

te profit margins in the next 12 to 

18 months. If there is inflation, we are in 

trouble; the profits squeeze could cause a 

downturn in our economy, and of course the 

ce-of-payments situation is a continu- 

ing problem. And the pound sterling prob- 

lem could become a crisis for the United 
States, too. 

I would like to stress, that if the position 
Of the United States as the world’s banker 
ls impaired, the entire strategic posture of 
the United States is impaired. In meeting 
the crisis of the cold war, the United States 
has had the luxury of acting without serious 
®conomic constraint. Now our freedom of 
Action is placed in real jeopardy. It is 
Well to recall that the failure of the London 

momic Conference set the stage for the 
lationism that gave Hitler the freedom for 
aggression. 

But in this challenge there is oppor- 
tunity—the opportunity to tighten our 
budget, put our financial house in order, in- 
crease productivity and incentive, and be- 
come more competitive. How to meet this 

Neial challenge will be a major problem 
confronting our policymakers in 1965. 
OTHER CHALLENGES 

We will have many other problems to face 
in 1965 too. Some of them may be just as 
Acute as those I have mentioned. 

Cuba is still Communist. Latin America 
as many difficulties—and those difficulties 
are different in different parts and will re- 
Quire different actions. The Middle East 
May erupt again. Certainly Nasser will. We 
have NATO problems—and some of the Euro- 
Pean countries like Italy and Turkey may 
have crises which will have heavy impact on 
the United States. The U.N. may cause us 
me unpleasant surprises, Internationally, 
t may not be an easy year. 

Internally it may not be smooth sailing— 
in spite of our great hopes. Prices may have 

increase because costs increase. Our 
crime problem and delinquency problems 
are not going to be solved easily. Other 
things like urban renewal, unemployment, 
civil rights actions, inflation tendencies— 
to be always with us—and not getting 

any easier. 


V. OUR BIGGEST PROBLEM; OURSELVES 


Can we meet the great challenges of 1965? 
Will we falter, delay, confuse the problems, 
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think solutions can wait until 1966, and then 
until 1967? If we do think this, they, like 
the whale at bay, may turn and destroy us. 
I think what worries many Americans is not 
the crises themselves, so much as our ability 
and willingness to meet the crises. 

We are in a time and an age when many 
of the mainsprings of Western civilization are 
in question. Karl Marx long ago challenged 
the values which indeed had brought the 
peace and unparalleled advances of the last 
century. Today, the modern Communist 
challenges the values and concepts that form 
the basis of the Judeo-Christian heritage. 
He also challenges the very basis of democ- 
racy as we have finally developed it through 
evolutionary methods in our country. 

Now, simply this external challenge to 
our American way of life might be wholly 
good for us. The historian Toynbee talked 
of challenge and response as the basis of 
progress and growth. The Nation, or the 
civilization that merely rests on its oars 
is surely doomed. 

But it is not the external challenge that 
offers maximum danger. It is the danger, 
to use the phrases of Ortega y Gasset, that 
discord might outweigh concord within a na- 
tion. And as that Latin philosopher noted, 
when internal discord becomes too great, a 
nation will die. Groups fight groups. Class 
fights class. Individuals look out for them- 
selves—and their group—and try to destroy 
all opposition. If we develop a tower of 
Babel, we too many be confounded. People 
become increasingly self-centered. Crime in- 
creases, even on the streets of the 
cities. And citizens feel they have no re- 
sponsibility to become involved to prevent 
murder, or rape, or dishonesty. 

To the historian this has a familiar ring. 
It was just such discord, not the barbarians, 
that brought about the fall of Rome. Dur- 
ing the 600 years of the Pax Romana, those 
barbarians tried to invade, but were turned 
back. In the classic history by Professor 
Rostovtzeff, he notes the condition that pre- 
saged the fall: Roman citizens had lost their 
balance; hate reigned between peasants, land- 
owners, army, government officials; taxation, 
as Rostovizeff notes, turned into organized 
robbery; the currency was inflated; produc- 
tivity and trade declined, and lawlessness 
abounded on the seas, on the once marvelous 
highways, and in the cities. 

The Emperor Diocletian tried to revitalize 
this decay, and for a while it seemed he had, 
by reorganizing the government, adding po- 
lice protection, boosting the army, wiping out 
dissidents. Yet all his so-called reforms in- 
creased bureaucracy, taxation, and power at 
the top so the fall was merely harder when 
it did come. 

The discord that causes the death of na- 
tions relates to discord over values. Stand- 
ards become no longer ul. There 
is tolerance of wrongdoing—not out of sym- 
pathy—but out of a desire not to have to do 
anything about it yourself. To ease our 
conscience, we develop a sort of relativism, 
where absolute truth and honor and duty 
vanish. 

The strength of our civilization has been 
its trust in absolute values that could not 
be compromised. When the children of Is- 
rael made their exodus from slavery in search 
of freedom, they soon found that man can- 
not survive his animal nature in a freedom 
that is merely license. The law given at 
Mount Sinai was an effort to achieve that bal- 
ance between liberty and restraint. Many 
of the subsequent leaders of that newly 
founded nation—Joshua, David, for exam- 
ple—were great men who none the less were 
beset by human frailties. But they never 
called wrong right, nor justified a failure by 
lowering the standards, nor suddenly decid- 
ing the law was relative, nor announced that 
the end justified the means. 

Our Nation can meet the challenges, and 
turn the perils to a promise of a better 
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world, if we keep the standards high. But 
it won't happen if we build the golden calf 
out of paternalistic government, or accept 
the something for nothing philosophy. 
When a nation fails to work, to innovate, 
to invent, to reinvest, to produce more ef- 
ficiently, it will lose its greatness, its pow- 
er, its hope. Our foreign policies cannot be 
shaped according to a neutralish popularity 
contest easily manipulated by Communists 
or others who would do usin. We must not 
be ashamed or apologetic of the values which 
built our civilization. We must stand firm 
in the conviction that evolution, not violent 
revolution, is the way of true p On 
these values, we must not be divided. 

Facing 1965—the four challenges I have 
mentioned—and the many others I have not 
mentioned—let us—even where our strategy 
and tactics fail—raise a standard to which 
the wise and honest may repair. That is the 
wonderful language of the greatest Virginian 
of them all, the Father of our country. 

National character is still the strongest ele- 
ment of national power. We blundered often 
during the American Revolution and won 
it. We may have sometimes blundered in 
the cold war. In our abundance, it is easy 
to build euphoria about our economy and 
about our struggle with communism, and 
such euphoria is conducive to blunders. 

But we can blunder and still win, if we 
are sure of our values. The world awaits 
leadership sure of its values, In such as- 
surance, 1965 can be a year, not earmarked 
with signs of decline and reaction, but 
marked with a renaissance of energy, hard 
work, determination to meet these problems 
before they get out of control. Then we 
can find the sunlit uplands of a better world 
after 1965—a year of decisions. 


Training Is Essential 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JOHN S. MONAGAN 


OF CONNECTICUT 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, February 8, 1965 


Mr. MONAGAN. Mr. Speaker, one of 
the vital facts about our national un- 
employment is its ingredient of lack of 
skill. Education and training are vital 
today and without them no one can forge 
ahead in our complex society. 

These points were well presented in a 
recent editorial in the Danbury (Conn.) 
News-Times of February 1, 1965, and this 
editorial is so pertinent that I ask leave 
to include it at this point with my 
remarks. 

THE AVAILABLE JoBS 


In a little more than 18 months’ time, there 
will be at least 1,823 additional jobs available 
in the Danbury labor market area, the man- 
power coordinating committee of the State 
labor department has reported. 

But these jobs are not just for anybody. 
They require at least a high school but less 
than a college education. 

The 1,823 figure is probably low, because 
it covers only firms which are already in the 
area. It does not take in engineering and 
other professional needs. 

The point to remember is that these jobs 
will not be available to high school dropouts. 

Nor will many of them be available to 
those who do not obtain some education or 
training beyond high school. 

These facts were reported to area business 
and industrial leaders last week. 


Some other important facts were disclosed, 
too. Of the 1.600 who have been listed as 
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unemployed in the 14-town area, nearly two- 
thirds are in the unskilled or semiskilled 
category. 

And a big chunk of the unemployed are 
under 25 years of age. 

The lesson is clear. Those who want to 
get ahead in the future must have at least 
a high school education, They must be will- 
ing to take additional courses or to enter & 


program, 

For instance, the survey showed there will 
be a need for 201 machine operators by Sep- 
tember 1966, 177 screw-machine operators 
and set-up men, 102 inspectors, 81 auto 
mechanics, 70 general salesmen, and 62 
secretaries-stenographers. 

In other words, there are opportunities 
aplenty for those willing to work for them. 


Broadcasting Problem 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JOHN E. MOSS 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, February 8, 1965 


Mr, MOSS. Mr. Speaker, recently in 
San Francisco the Chairman of the Fed- 
eral Communications Commission, E. 
William Henry, made an excellent pres- 
entation on one of our most vexatious 
problems in the broadcasting industry. 
I commend his remarks to the attention 
of my colleagues: 

Appress or E. WILLIAM HENRY, CHAIRMAN, 
FEDERAL COMMUNICATIONS COMMISSION, BE- 
FORE THE COMMONWEALTH CLUB OF CALIFOR- 
NIA, SAN Francisco, CALIF., JANUARY 15, 
1965 
Throughout the years in the field of broad- 

casting perhaps no single quesiton has gen- 

erated as much controversy and debate—both 

within the FCO and without—as section 315 

of the Communications Act—that part of 

the law whose requirement has become a 

household word. I refer, of course, to its 

provision for “equal time.” 

This law touches several concepts of the 
utmost importance to a democratic society. 
S0 I want to consider with you today not 
Just the equal time requirement, but also 
the tremendously high cost of political 
broadcast time, and the proper role of broad- 
casting in the political arena, 

First of all, let's discuss the bedrock princi- 
ple of section 315—equality. 

How many common phrases bear witness 
to the depth of man’s response to the idea 
of equality. All men were created equal“ 
“Equal justice under law“ Equal protec- 
tion of the law“ Equal rights“ Equal 
opportunities.“ 

How many phrases suggest our abhorrence 
for equality's opposite favoritism“ spe- 
cial interests“ special privilege"—discrimi- 
nation.“ 

The belief that political candidates should 
have equal opportunities to reach the public 
thus has an ancient and honorable lineage, 
And it is no wonder that the phrase “equal 
time” evokes such an immediate response 
in the American imagination. 

The idea is simplicity itself, and is quickly 
understood. Each candidate is entitled to 
equal time to present his views. Wives have 
been known to use it against husbands, hus- 
bands against mothers-in-law; and at least 
one secretary I know has used it against 
her boss. 

Yet this idea—the heart of section 315 of 
the Communications Act—is under heavy 
attack. For years, some broadcasters have 
opposed it, and sought its elimination from 
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the law. Many newspapers—often as a reflex 
action—have castigated it. And a little over 
a month ago, the presidents of two television 
networks called, in separate speeches, for its 
repeal, 

Robert Sarnoff of NBC called television 
journalism a “shackled giant“ and the equal- 
time rule one of its restricting shackles. In 
his view, “a law that requires a Government 
agency to direct the manner in which the 
public may be informed in an election cam- 
paign is inconsistent with the aims of 
democracy." 

Frank Stanton of CBS was even more color- 
ful. He called the equal-time rule “a dis- 
credited and unworkable legal relic of a gen- 
eration ago,” and said “it is section 315 that 
keeps our political methods a century be- 
hind our communications“ Decrying the 
refusal of Congress to suspend the law dur- 
ing the 1964 campaign, he urged the elec- 
torate to speak out for its repeal “with such 
a loud and unmistakable demand that 
neither political stalling nor parliamentary 
juggling can silence or contradict it.” 

These are harsh words from men of good 
will and good faith. And we can be sure 
they will be joined by others in seeking to 
persuade the new Congress to take section 
315 off the books. The banner that waves 
over their bandwagon is labeled freedom“ 
freedom from undue restrictions, freedom to 
report the whole truth, freedom to bring 20th 
century communications into 20th century 
politics, This freedom, they say, cannot live 
with the rule of equality, and hence equality 
must go. 

Well, at the risk of being run over by this 
bandwagon, I would like to enlist today as 
an advocate of equality. For my fundamen- 
tal response to them is rather like Andrew 
Jackson’s instructions to his troops at the 
Battle of New Orleans: “Boys, elevate them 
guns a little lower.” 

Let's take a look at the law itself. Sec- 
tion 315 stems from a provisions of the Radio 
Act of 1927. Its essential features have al- 
ways been the same: first, a requirement that 
if a broadcaster permits a candidate to use 
his facilities, he must offer “equal opportu- 
nities” to all other legally qualified candi- 
dates for the same office; and second, a re- 
quirement that broadcasters refrain from 
censoring candidates who use their facili- 
ties. 

In 1952, Congress found that a number of 
broadcasters were charging candidates more 
for the use of their facilities than they did 
commercial advertisers for the same amount 
of time. It therefore inserted a sentence pro- 
hibiting this kind of cost discrimination, 

In 1959, Congress became concerned lest 
section 315—as interpreted by the FCC in the 
Lar Daly case—unduly disrupt broadcasters’ 
legitimate journalistic functions. It added a 
provision exempting four kinds of news pro- 
grams from the equal time“ and “no cen- 
sorship“ requirements, At the same time, it 
expressly reminded broadcasters of their ob- 
ligation—with or without section 315—to be 
fair—‘to operate in the public interest and 
to afford reasonable opportunity for the dis- 
cussion of conflicting views on issues of pub- 
lic importance.” 

You will notice that Congress has thus 
attempted to draw a line between two dif- 
ferent functions—on the one hand, a candi- 
date’s use of broadcast facilities solely for 
his own political purposes, and on the other, 
his appearance in various kinds of news 
programs to serve primarily the broadcaster's 
purposes. 

Let me here emphasize that this distinc- 
tion touches the heart of the controversy 
surrounding section 315. 

At bottom, we have a struggle between 
opposing aspects of what political broad- 
casting is and should be. 

To the broadcaster, political programing is 
journalism—the irreverent but legitimate 
daughter of the newspaper. In political pro- 
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grams the broadcaster seeks to explain the 
political news, and to select the times whe? 
the electorate will see the candidate, an 
when it will not. 

To the candidate, however, the broadcast- 
ing medium is simply the extension of ® 
platform, a town hall, a city park—a giant 
means for his personal communication with 
the electorate, made possible by modern 
technology. From this point of view the 
biggest fact on the horizon has nothing 
do with journalism. It has to do wi 
money. For the great bulk of political 
broadcasting in this country is created 
paid for by candidates and their supporters. 
with broadcasters supplying time and facili- 
ties for a fee. N 

Broadcasting is often an extremely profit# 
able enterprise, particularly the tele 
industry, Stations in the top 50 markets 
average some $1,425,000 each year in pretax 
profits. These earnings represent some 36 
percent of average gross revenue. Ave t 
return on investments differ widely, bu 
some confidential statistics in our files woul 
make all of you here today green with enn). 
Some stations earn two or three times the A 
total initial investment in after tax, ne 
profits each year. 

Television time is a luxury item with 4 
luxury price tag. 

While the actual expense figures for the 
1964 election are not yet in, it is estima t 
that $40 million may well have been spe? 
for radio and television time alone, of which 
half was spent at the national level. An 
these funds—all these millions—come from 
political contributions by individuals su 
as yourself, which are nondeductible, "after 
tax“ money. 

One half hour in prime time for a network 
nationwide broadcast costs a candidate about 
$60,000. One hour usually runs somewh 
around $100,000, 

In San Francisco, you have four commer 
cial television stations—three aMliated with 
a network and one independently pro- 
gramed. What do you suppose it costs a can; 
didate to buy a single 10-second prime time 
announcement on an affiliated station? 
$400. If he wants to economize, he may 
purchase 10 seconds on your independent 
station for only $225. For the same 
seconds on one of the New York network 
stations he would pay about $1,250—or $125 
per second. No wonder that the estima 
costs for the last New York senatorial race 
are in the neighborhood of $4 million. 

No wonder these money problems have 
been dubbed “bucklash.” 

Consider also, for example, the Indians 
candidates who want television coverage 
the northwestern part of their State, an 
must buy Chicago audiences. Similarly: 
congressional candidates in the first dis- 
trict of California can rely on Eureka sta- 
tions for televised access to the north 
part of their district, but for coverage 
other large counties—Napa, Sonoma, Men“ 
docino, Marin—they must pay San Francisc? 
prices. 

The latest statistics indicate that at the 
national level the major parties spend some- 
where between 35 and 40 percent of thelr 
campaign funds for television and radio, and 
while the proportion is less at the State an 
local levels, it is rising rapidly. 3 

Reconsider, for a moment, Carl Elliotts 
race for the U.S. House of Representatives 
last fall, which I mentioned earlier today: 
Having spent more than 620,000 of his own 
money in 1962, he was faced in 1964 with an 
even tougher race, The night before election 
he found that the only way to counteract 4 
piece of last-minute opposition propagunda 
was to go on television, Time was of the 
essence—nothing else would do. It cost 
him $15,000, and he had to mortgage his 
automobile in the process, Next day the 
voters turned him out, 
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Cart Elliott knows firsthand the truth 
of Will comment that: “Politics has 
ot so expensive that it takes lots of money 
to even get beat with.” 

The sad fact is that more than one candi- 
date has mortgaged his house, hocked his car 
and saddied his future with a crushing load 
A debt in order to pay for broadcasting time. 
And often the debtor ends up on the losing 
šide— sometimes after years of service in 
high elective office. The tragedy for the in- 
dividuals involved is serious. Its larger ef- 
fects upon the country may be disastrous. 

Think of the qualified people who never 
enter the race because they have heard of 
zuch tragedies or because they can't muster 
the initial resources. Think of the candi- 

tes who do enter, laden with political com- 
Mitments to those who have bought support 
us they would a market commodity. Even a 
Nation committed to free enterprise should 
not overwhelmingly tempt a candidate to 
Sell his political favors. 

It was once a proud boast in this country 

t any mother's son might become Presi- 
dent. We will never know how large a part 
that boast played in the American dream 
the vision that drew millions to our shores. 
Over the years, however, something has hap- 
Pened to it. One hears it advanced—if at 
au —in a shamefaced or ironic manner. More 
and more one hears the opposite belief ex- 
ed—that only a rich man can hold our 
highest elective office. 

We simply cannot afford a result so funda- 

— at adds with all this country stands 


I believe, therefore, that this Nation should 
uce the cost of political broadcasting— 
the cost to candidates in terms of money, and 
€ cost to the public in terms of prostituted 
Patronage. 

All right, say opponents of section 315, 
The way to reduce effectively the cost of po- 
litica] broadcasting is to repeal this law. 
Repeal, they say, will permit broadcasters to 

ve more free time to major candidates, 
Without having to give equal time to every 
Would-be dogcatcher. Break the shackles, 

Tepeat, and broacasters will still be fair 
to all parties. 

To this argument let me adopt Speaker 
Bam Rayburn's adage that “The most valu- 
able phrase in the English language is ‘just 

minute.“ 

Let's revert to fundamentals. Those who 
‘tek repeal of the equal-time rule are ask- 
ing for a great deal more than freedom to 

gard frivolous candidates. In dealing 

major candidates, they want the right 
to pick and choose, to broadcast some of their 
Words but not all of tehm. They want the 
Tight to censor, and to treat candidates un- 
equally. 

There is nothing inherently sinister in 

- What the advocates of repeal have in 
mind is journalism in the classic sense, 
They want to present, not the candidate's 
Version of his campaign, but their version 
Of it—not necessarily the candidate's view of 
t © facts in the case, but their version of the 

rum as they see it. To do this, they must 
Select, they must edit, they must pick and 
Choose, Their guiding star must be their 
Own news judgment. And the rule of “equal 
time” and “no censorship”"—which makes 
o much sense when we think of the candi- 
te on a broadcast platform—is anathema 
their journalistic endeavor, whether there 
are 2 candidates or 20. 
bose consider what repeal would mean 
th for paid time and for free time. 

As we have seen, from the broadcaster's 
2 of view, paid political broadcasting is 
t mply a business. Moreover, however much 
Pha time may be donated in the future, this 
Usiness will remain a large one. Politicians 
Will still buy, and broadcasters will still sell. 

With respect to paid political broadcasts, 
moe 815 performs a valuable function. 

insures all legally qualified candidates the 
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right to purchase equal amounts of time at 
the same rates and in comparable segments 
of the broadcast day. It requires that can- 
didates be charged no more for time than 
advertisers would be charged for comparable 
purposes. And it makes certain the can- 
didate's right to use the time he purchases as 
he sees fit, without interference or censorship 
by broadcasters, 

A great many broadcasters agree. In a 
speech last April, Mr. Lawrence Rogers, presi- 
dent of Taft Broadcasting Co., made a state- 
ment well worth pondering. He said: 

“It would be no problem at all for a small 
town radio operator to be ‘taken over’ by a 
machine boss without section 315. In my 
own experience I have seen political ma- 
chines deliberately try to buy all the time 
on the air for a given party or candidate, in 
order to freeze out the opposition. Section 
315 protects the operator from such tactics. 
And it does so clearly and firmly.” 

Is there any reason to undermine these re- 
quirements? The basic complaint is that sec- 
tion 315 requires equal treatment for splinter 
groups and crackpot candidates. The blunt 
fact, however, is minority and fringe candi- 
dates almost never have the funds to pay for 
the kind of broadcasting done by the major 
parties. The fundamental attack on the 
requirement of equality simply does not ap- 
ply to paid political broadcasting. 

And now, what about free time? Free 
time includes not only the donation of a 
platform for use of the candidate as he sees 
fit. It likewise includes a wide variety of 
programs—interviews, press conferences, de- 
bates, discussions, etc. Such programs are 
sometimes outlets for candidates, sometimes 
vehicles for journalism, and often both at 
the same time. 

In this situation, it is well to remember, 
one man's shackless are another man's free- 
doms. The repeal of section 315 would pro- 
foundly alter the conditions of political de- 
bate in this country. Do we want to give 
broadcasters the power to censor political 
debate? Do we really want to put broad- 
casters in a position to say to candidates, “if 
you want to reach the people through this 
medium, you must do so on our terms and 
in the way we think best”? I think not. 

For what is at stake in a repeal is some- 
thing much larger than the future of broad- 
cast journalism. It goes to the very heart 
of the political process in America, And 
my doubts about the wisdom of the repeal of 
section 315 do not stem from a low estimate 
of the fairness and objectivity of broadcas- 
ters. They arise much more out of ques- 
tions concerning the wisdom of placing that 
power in the hands of any single group of 
men. 

When the original Radio Act of 1927 was 
under consideration, a Congressman from 
Texas proposed a provision which is the 
direct ancestor of section 315. On the floor 
of the House he said: 

“The power of the press will not be com- 
parable to that of broadcasting stations when 
the industry is fully developed. If the de- 
velopment continues as rapidly in the future 
as in the past, it will only be a few years 
before these broadcasting stations, if op- 
erated by chain stations, will simultaneously 
reach an audience of over half of our entire 
citizenship, and bring messages to the fire- 
side of nearly every home in America. They 
can mold and crystallize sentiment as no 
agency in the past has been able to do. If 
the strong arm of the law does not prevent 
monopoly ownership and make discrimina- 
tion by such stations illegal, American 
thought and American politics will be largely 
at the mercy of those who operate these 
stations. For publicity is the most power- 
ful weapon that can be wielded in a 
Republic, * * *” 

Let me note in passing that, for the 
founder of a discredited relic of bygone 
times, this gentleman displayed a good deal 
of foresight. We do not have monopoly 
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ownership today in American broadcasting. 
But, in television ownership we have a high 
concentration of ownership. For practical 
purposes, three network organizations create 
or control the great bulk of all the program- 
ing appearing on American television screens. 
For purposes of national political campaigns, 
the decisions of one official at each network 
may be critical. 

Consider these facts: The largest 50 tele- 
vision markets include almost three-quarters 
of all the television-equipped homes In the 
Nation. While those homes are served by 
171 television stations, the stations are 
owned by only 75 separate owners. The 
largest 10 television markets include some 
40 percent of the country's television homes. 
They are served by 42 stations with only 21 
separate owners, Only 9 organizations own 
80 of those stations. I repeat—9 organiza- 
tions control three-quarters of the stations 
reaching 40 percent of America’s television 
homes. Repeal section 315, let these 9 agree 
to support one presidential candidate, and 
that candidate is halfway home. 

When we speak of repealing the “equal 
time” and “no censorship” rules, therefore, 
we are talking about placing tremendous 
power in the hands of a relatively few peo- 
ple. One can have the greatest confidence 
in their character and integrity without 
wishing to place them under the strains and 
pressures that would arise —or to place candi- 
dates even more rigidly in the position of 
wooing their favors. 

Moreover, complete neutrality and impar- 
tlality are neither possible nor desirable in 
any journalist, including a broadcaster, No 
one can edit or select without some point of 
view to guide him. Indeed, partisanship is 
the essence of journalism, “Throw the ras- 
cals out“ is the watchword of the classic 
fighting editor. Harsh words and brash deeds 
uncover news—and sell newspapers. 

What wave of the future do some of our 
broadcast journalists seek? Is it one that 
will be ridden by namby-pamby corporate 
vice presidents, unwilling to dirty their hands 
with the fighting issue of the day? And 
would these vice presidents, once freed from 
the “no censorship” requirement, be willing 
to allow candidates their usual bluntness and 
provocative remarks? 

The proposal made by some that we replace 
section 315 with a general requirement of 
“fairness” in dealing with candidates seems 
to me even less acceptable. As I have noted, 
the Communications Act today imposes a 
general requirement that broadcasters be 
fair—that they allow reasonable opportuni- 
ties for the discusion of conflicting views on 
issues of public importance. The FCC has 
had considerable experience with the admin- 
istration of this doctrine—enough to teach 
us that it will not do as a general set of 
ground rules for broadcasting in political 
campaigns absent section 315. 

In the extraordinary pressure of a cam- 
paign, the broadcaster needs to know his ob- 
ligations and the candidate needs to know 
his rights. Neither can wait for the res- 
olution of numerous philosophical disputes 
or engage in extended investigations and dis- 
cussions. Both must plan. And they can- 
not be constantly asking the FCC to resolve 
questions of what is fair“ and “reasonable” 
at the height of an intense campaign. 

In any event, broadcasters now have, in 
substantial measure, the journalistic freedom 
for which they cry. In 1959 Congress ex- 
empted from the equaltime rule newscasts, 
news interviews, news documentaries, and 
on-the-spot coverage of bona fide news 
events. These include such programs as “Is- 
sues and Answers,” Meet the Press,” “Face 
the Nation,” etc. They also include reg- 
ularly scheduled programs of this kind orig- 
inated by local stations for local candidates. 
The exemptions also take in local newscasts 
as well as Huntley and Brinkley, Walter 
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Cronkite, Ron Cochran, and others. The list 
is long indeed. 

These exemptions allow full freedom to 
journalize in regular newscasts and news in- 
terviews. The more broadcast time and ef- 
fort that goes into journalism of this sort 
on a day-to-day, week-to-week basis, the 
more freedom a broadcaster has to journalize 
during elections—for more programs will 
thus fit the exempt categories. Those who 
provide expanded news coverage in ordinary 
times—local as well as network—wil!l have 
expanded elbow room during campaigns. 

Admittedly, these exemptions do not solye 
all problems raised by section 315. But one 
thing is certain. No system will work if its 
operators don’t want it to work, The ex- 
emptions for news programing will not 
achieve what Congress intended unless 
broadcasters are willing to use them in the 
spirit in which they were designed. 

We do not advance matters by trying to 
make section 315 the whipping boy for every 
real or imaginary problem that crops up 
during political campaigns. We cannot solve 
the basic problems of political broadcasting 
by thinking of them as a struggle between 
the forces of progressive journalism and a 
bunch of benighted politicians. Nor can we 
solve those problems by thinking of them 
as a fight to prevent nationwide thought 
control by diabolical broadcasters. 

In short, we must reconcile liberty and 
equality with a generous portion of fra- 
ternity. 

What we need is a serious, concentrated 
effort to face up to the specific problems that 
beset political broadcasting. 

My basic position is reform rather than 
repeal. A sound program of reform, in my 
judgment, is represented by the following: 

1. Leave section 315 unchanged with re- 
spect to paid political broadcasts. 

In the field of paid political broadcasting, 
the requirements of equal opportunities and 
no censorship serve valid and important pub- 
lic purposes. So does the rule that politi- 
cians cannot be charged more than advertis- 
ers for the same kind of services. None of 
these requirements causes significant prob- 
lems. All should be retained. 

2. Require minimum votes or signatures 
for equal opportunities with respect to free 
time. 

In the field of free political broadcasting, 
the situation is more complex. The exist- 
ence of splinter groups and fringe candidates, 
combined with equal time require- 
ment, does restrain some broadcasters from 
granting all the free time to major candi- 
dates that they otherwise might—and the 
exemptions for news programing do not re- 
solve this problem. But if it is unreasonable 
to require equal free time for all—major or 
minor—candidates, why not concentrate up- 
on the source of the difficulty? 

One reasonable proposal that has often 
been made is to require “equal opportuni- 
ties” only for candidates of parties that 
polled a particular percentage of the vote— 
say 5 percent or more—in the last preceding 
election for the office in question. To handle 
major third parties that appear on the scene 
between elections, it has been suggested that 
we permit an alternative way of qualifying 
for “equal opportunities“ —by filing a peti- 
tion bearing the certified signatures of a 
minimal number of registered voters. 

Of course, this proposal has limitations. 
The rare occasions on which a petition pro- 
cedure might be necessary could pose some 
administrative problems. In addition, the 
proposal could not be applied to primary 
elections, to the nominating process gener- 
ally, or perhaps to certain kinds of local, non- 
partisan elections. It would certainly be a 
step, however, in the right direction. 

Why shouldn't we apply such a proposal 
to all free political broadcasts that are not 
already exempt from the “equal time” rule? 
To a large extent, we would resolve the prob- 
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lem of fringe candidates without stripping 
from the major contenders for office the pro- 
tections that section 315 now gives them. 

3. Insure some free time for minority 
parties and minority candidates. 

Some sacrifice of the principle of equality 
is necessary if we are to progress at all in 
achieving other goals. No one who treasures 
free speech, however, can consent to a blan- 
ket silencing of minority voices—simply be- 
cause they are, at a particular point in time, 
in the minority. Broadcasters have generally 
expressed their desire to give some free time 
to such candidates, if they are once relieved 
of the obligation to give them equal time. I 
believe that the great majority of broad- 
casters will do this. If they do not, there is 
ample protection for the lesser candidates 
in the general provisions of the Communica- 
tions Act. 

As I have indicated, broadcasters are now 
required generally to “afford reasonable op- 
portunity for the discussion of conflicting 
views on issues of public importance.” In 
the limited sphere involved, I believe that the 
FCC can reasonably be expected to admin- 
ister this matter under its “fairness doctrine” 
so as to assure reasonable treatment for mi- 
nority candidates. 

4. Require broadcasters to grant free time 
to major candidates—in an amount equal to 
time sold—for use as the candidates see fit. 

Resolving the problem of fringe candidates 
will help to produce more free political broad- 
casting. The television networks have dem- 
onstrated their eagerness to provide free time 
for the presidential race, if they can avoid 
the minority candidate problem. The fate 
of free time at the hands of other broadcast- 
ers and in other races, however, is much more 
doubtful. 

In the 1962 senatorial campaigns, there 
were 28 States in which there were only 2 
candidates and 8 States in which there were 
3 or more. Stations which did not face 
the problem of minority candidates did not 
give appreciably more free time to senatorial 
candidates than stations which did have to 
consider minority candidates. Nor were 
there proportionately more stations giving 
free time to senatorial candidates in the 
States where there were no minority can- 
didates. 

The presidential campaign is unquestion- 

ably the most important and the most dra- 
matic of all. But the problem of campaign 
costs is not limited to campaigns for the 
Presidency. In many respects, it is deeper— 
and its effects more to be feared—in cam- 
paigns for lesser offices. If we are seriously 
intent upon reducing the costs of political 
campaigning in this country, to secure more 
free time for the presidential campaign 
alone is merely to attack the top of the ice- 
berg. 
I would therfore advance a suggestion I 
first made some time ago—that we require a 
broadcaster to offer, at a minimum an equal 
amount of free time for each hour of time 
sold. Time would continue to be sold can- 
didates individually; but when a major 
candidate purchased time an equal amount 
of free time would then be afforded for the 
use of all the qualifying major candidates 
in that race. 

For example, suppose that candidates A, B, 
and C are contenders for the same office. 
Candidates A and B are major candidates; 
candidate C does not meet the 5-percent test. 
Candidate A buys a total of one-half of 
time from a particular broadcaster. The 
broadcaster would then be required to offer 
one-half hour to the major candidates in the 
race, so that A and B would each receive 15 
minutes free, Each time any candidate pur- 
chased time, the same result would follow. 

This plan has many benefits. It would as- 
sure all major candidates some free time. 
This time would be allocated equally among 
them, and could be used as they saw fit— 
for debates, discussions, or separate broad- 
casts. The decision as to the total time, free 
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and paid, to be devoted to any particulat 
race would be left right where it should be- 
with the broadcaster. And the plan wo 
apply, without a complicated formula, tO 8 
wide range ot races. 

This proposal would not apply, of course. 
to races where the proposal to eliminate 
fringe candidates from the “equal oppo 
tunities” provision is not feasible, Moreover 
to avoid problems of last-minute changes 
in the plans of candidates and to give 1. 
broadcaster an opportunity to plan his sched 
ule, we could insert a reasonable “cu 
date, eliminating the free-time-for-paid- 
requirement for, say, the last week in 
campaign. t 

I recognize that the result would affec 
broadcasters earnings—particularly 
smaller stations. So I think it reasonable 
to consider ways in which the general pu 
might assume a portion of that burden. 
the people have as great a stake here as 
broadcaster. 

One solution would be to amend the M- 
ternal Revenue Code to permit broadcas 
to deduct from their taxable income 
only the out-of-pocket costs of free politics! 
broadcasts (which are now deductible) bu 
some portion of the profits which are thereby 
sacrificed. The objection to this proposal H 
in the complexities it would introduce into 
our tax laws—both in the mere introductio® 
of another special deduction, and in the e 
culation of its appropirate amount- at a tim 
when great efforts are being made to simplif¥ 
and streamline those laws. If these problems 
can be overcome, however, the proposal 
to my mind, great merit. 

In summary, while we cannot afford to jet 
tison the present law, neither can we 
to stand still. At stake here are the 
lines of communication between the citizen 
and those who seek the responsibilities an 
power of public office—indeed, the very es“ 
sence of a self-governing society. 
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HON. DAVID E. SATTERFIELD Ill 


OF VIRGINIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, February 2, 1965 


Mr. SATTERFIELD. Mr. Speaker, I 
would like to join my colleagues in 
Congress in recognizing the high honor 
that has been paid Frank Eleazer by 
colleagues of the press. Frank has di- 
rected the coverage of the House of Rep- 
resentatives for United Press-Interm$- 
tional since 1954. He was elected last 
week to a seat on the standing co 
tee of correspondents, which oversees the 
operation of the congressional press 8%- 
leries. While, as a new Member of x 
body, I have had to follow his excellen 
coverage of the House as an observer 
rather than a participant. I can poin 
with pride to the fact that he cut some 
of his journalistic teeth in my Congres- 
sional District on the Richmond, Va. 
Times-Dispatch. Frank joined the 
Times-Dispatch before Pearl Harbor an 
left sometime thereafter to serve 
country. He did not return to Richmon 
after the war but we are all proud of the 
fine work he has done here in bri 
to the country the activities of the House 
with the spirit of a man who loves 
work and the fairness and integrity of * 
man who knows his job. 
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USIA Explains to People Overseas “How 
the U.S. Government Helps Its 
People” 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 


HON. JOHN W. DAVIS 


OF GEORGIA 
IN THE HOUSE OP REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, February 8, 1965 


Mr. DAVIS of Georgia. Mr. Speaker, 
the U.S. Information Agency is distribut- 
E to publications overseas a series of 
articles explaining How the U.S. Gov- 
i ent Helps Its People.” Recently, 
ts International Press Service furnished 
USIA posts overseas for distribution 
to publications in over 100 countries an 
Article by Rear Adm. H. Arnold Karo, 
ctor of the Coast and Geodetic Sur- 
vey, U.S, Department of Commerce. The 
article tells how this 158-year-old agency 
the Federal Government provides 
ĉssential research and information for 
U welfare not only of the people of the 
nited States, but many other nations, 
in its widespread activities. Under per- 
ion to extend my remarks, I include 
USIA article: 

THE U.S. COAST AND GEODETIC SURVEY 
(By Rear Adm. H. Arnold Karo, Director) 
Toward the end of the 18th century a new 

fledgling nation came into existence on 
© eastern seaboard of the North American 

Mtinent. It had fought a long and bitter 
zärtle with its mother country for freedom. 

Ow, standing alone on somewhat shaky legs, 

© heeds of this infant Nation were many. 

t ong the most pressing was the need 
or navigational charts that would enable 
miy 60,000 coastal vessels of the burgeoning 
ation tọ proceed safely on their course. 
ds in this period were notoriously poor, 
if not lacking entirely, and water travel was 
© major means of transporting both man 
beast, as well as the young Nation's 
Commerce, 

But a century and a half ago the charts of 

erica’s coastal waters were so few and 

Sketchy that navigation was exceedingly 
be ous. Heavy shipping losses occurred 

Cause the only charts available in those 
B ys, such as the sketch maps from the 

ritish Neptune, the inadequate notes of 

Ptain Southack and of the British Pilot, 
2 the charts and sailing directions pub- 
‘shed by Blount, were incomplete and full 
8 errors. The coasts of the new country were 

‘hed with the wrecks of ships which fell 
“foul of uncharted reefs and currents. 

Out of this need for a Federal program of 

Ydrographic surveys was born 157 years 
ago the Coast and Geodetic Survey. At the 
br Ompting of President Thomas Jefferson, the 

mgress in 1807 authorized a “survey of 

coast,” a survey which Congress thought 
1 55 encompass only a few thousand square 
es. 

From this humble beginning has grown sn 
agency whose work now encompases the 
*Qtire world, an agency upon which millions 
Sf people rely for the safety of their lives 
and their property. 

The U.S. Coast and Geodetic Survey, the 
Nation's first technical agency and its oldest 
®cientific body, consists of only 2,800 com- 
Missioned and civilian personnel, but its 
artis to the Nation and to the world are 

any. 

. rs 


` The author has served with the Coast and 
~eodetic Survey for almost 41 years and has 
“faded the agency as its Director since 1955. 
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In the vast Pacific Basin millions of Anieri- 
cans, Japanese, Filipinos, Canadians, Latin 
Americans, arid others rely upon the Coast 
and Geodetic Survey to warn them against 
the onslaught of destructive tidal waves 
spawned by earthquakes perhaps thousands 
of miles from where they live. This is ac- 
complished by the Survey's seismic sea wave 
warning system, with headquarters in Hono- 
lulu. 

And all around the globe, in some 60 na- 
tions, seismographic stations established by 
the Coast and Geodetic Survey automatically 
record every day, every year, the hundreds of 
thousands of earthquakes that wrack this 
earth. The 276,000 seismographic records 
taken annually pour into the Data Analysis 
Center maintained in Washington by the 
Coast and Geodetic Survey so that, hope- 
fully, some day, an advance detection and 
warning system may be established that will 
help protect mankind against one of nature's 
most terrifying cataclysms. 

Without the work performed by this 
agency, which is now part of the US. De- 
partment of Commerce, the sea and air com- 
merce of the country would be struck a 
crippling blow. Upon the accuracy of its 
nautical and aeronautical charts depends the 
safe passage of the country’s ships and 
planes and those of other nations travers- 
ing this country's waterways and air space. 
Approximately 30 million of these charts 
are distributed each year. 

The “white fleet“ of the Coast and Geo- 
detic Survey travels millions of miles along 
the shores of the United States and across 
the oceans searching out the secrets of the 
seas, A largely unexplored area of the globe. 
Its oceanographic operations—second only to 
the Navy among U.S. Government agencies— 
embrace many types, including hydrographic 
surveys, marine gravity and magnetic sur- 
veys, oceanographic surveys of physical, geo- 
physical and chemical properties, and tidal 
surveys. The data obtained from these op- 
erations are vital to the advancement of our 
commerce, engineering, navigation, and basic 
and applied research. 

There is an urgent need for knowledge of 
the characteristics of sea water, its den- 
sity, composition, conditions for acoustic 
propagation, and subsurface currents. Com- 
prehensive information is being sought of 
bottom materials as well as the physical di- 
mensions of the oceans, including depth, 
shoreline configuration and submarine fea- 
tures. 

Economy in ship operations requires more 
exacting knowledge of water depths, along- 
shore currents and the peculiarities of 
underwater turbulence. Data are being 
sought of great value to the fishing industry, 
including detailed seasonal data on the prop- 
erties of sea water, its biological productivity 
and water-mass mixture. 

Nor are the oceanographic activities of the 
Coast and Geodetic Survey limited to the 
shores of the United States. Its activities 
extend to the farflung quarters of the earth. 
The Coast and Geodetic Survey has partici- 
pated in an international study of the South 
Atlantic and, more recently, one of its ships 
engaged in a 6-month 30,000-mile study of 
the Indian Ocean. Out of such participation 
in international studies will come benefits of 
incalculable value not only to Americans but 
to peoples all over the world. 

The Coast and Geodetic Survey also pro- 
vides geodetic, geophysical, photogrammetric 
and cartographic data for charting and scien- 
tific purposes. Surveys are made in the 
United States and its possessions to deter- 
mine the horizontal and vertical positions of 
a network of control points which are per- 
manently marked on the ground for topo- 
graphic, geologic, and other types of mapping, 
for planning large-scale engineering projects 
and for scientific and defense needs. The 
positions and descriptions of these points are 
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published and distributed to Federal, State, 
and local agencles and the general public. 

A far cry from the early work of the agency 
is that now being done with earth satellites, 
known as satellite triangulation. This new 
endeavor will permit accurate measurements 
of the earth's size and shape. The Isolated 
land masses of the earth will be more accu- 
rately positioned in relation to each other. 
A network of geodetic positions may at last 
link together all the lands of the earth. 

The work involves the simultaneous photo- 
graphing of a satellite from three or more 
points on the earth's surface. The satellites 
Echo I and II have been employed to resolve 
a triangle, or network of triangles, of con- 
tinontal or intercontinental proportions. An 
initial result of this work has been the estab- 
lishment of the precise location of the Ber- 
muda Islands in the Atlantic Ocean, 449 years 
after they were first visited by a Spanish 
voyager. 

These three-dimensional networks will also 
be extended to Puerto Rico, the Bahamas, 
and Panama, with possible connections to 
the coasts of South America and Africa. On 
this three parties are now working. 

The exact positioning of land surfaces 
whether with the use of satellites or other 
advanced techniques employed by the Coast 
and Geodetic Survey, is of great importance 
to the national defense. The agency con- 
tributes materially to national security in 
the rockets and missiles program. This sup- 
port is divided Into geodetic applications in 
the highly sensitive areas of missile guid- 
ance and guidance and target pinpointing. 

While the work of the Coast and Geodetic 
Survey over the past 157 years has broad- 
ened from a narrow application to the 
shores of the United States until its activi- 
ties have extended over the world, its 
major base of operations is still in the 
United States, 

Its down-to-earth activities, those shorn 
of glamour and adventure, complicated, ex- 
acting, oftentimes monotonous, are of tre- 
mendous importance to the country. To 
name but a few is to illustrate their impact 
upon the everyday life of the Nation, Thus, 
its geodetic surveys form the basis of all 
national mapping and are therefore essen- 
tial for well-ordered planning. They are 
the early requisite for many large-scale en- 
gineering projects, such as water resources 
development, geological exploration, trans- 
portation routing and highway construc- 
tion, and property surveys. Basic geodetic 
surveys provide unique service to the pe- 
troleum industry and the discovery and ex- 
ploitation of new ojl-bearing regions are 
aided by its gravity and other geodetic op- 
erations. 

Many metropolitan areas and States, par- 
ticularly those undergoing rapid expansion, 
rely upon geodetic surveys to provide the 
basis for large-scale mapping. These sur- 
veys provide accurate coordinates on which 
are based engineering surveys for construc- 
tion, land acquisition and development, and 
transportation. Full use is made by State 
and local authorities of Coast and Geodetic 
Survey geodetic control in detailed mapping 
and construction of reservoirs, pipelines, 
aqueducts, canals, highways, powerlines, 
etc. The Mackinac Straits Bridge (Michi- 
gan), the 24-mile Lake Ponchartrain Cause- 
way (Louisiana), and large tunnel-bridge 
projects, to mention just a few, depended 
upon precise geodetic surveys. 

The agency’s geodetic information is a 
prime requisite for the precise location of 
State, county, and municipal boundaries, 
and public and private property lines. 

A major concern to development and main- 
tenance of water systems, particularly in 
western areas, is the subsidence of land areas 
due to the removal of underground water 
and oil. This subsidence alters the grades of 
waterways, resulting in expensive repairs and 
alterations. Moreover, the subsidence 
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threatens the submergence of large areas of 
arable land. The Coast and Geodetic Sur- 
vey engages in periodic releveling in these 
areas to obtain data regarding the subsidence 
rate. These data are used in engineering 
evaluations and plans for correcting subsi- 
dence. 

The original task of the agency in chart- 
ing the Nation's shoreline continues. The 
early geodetic effort was to provide shoreline 
control for the nautical chart, while early 
oceanography furnished hydrographic data 
for the nautical chart. The agency con- 
tinues to contour the ocean bottom and to 
chart the depths and dangers for marine 
traffic. These completed charts contribute 
to the general commerce, the fishing indus- 
try, the vast pleasure boating public and the 
national defense. Proper charts indicate the 
shortest safe routes, help in establishing low 
rates of marine insurance and protect over 
$100 billion worth of cargo shipped over 
American waters annually. 

Circulatory surveys are conducted in 
estuaries and adjacent coastal waters to de- 
termine their capability to furnish adequate 
means of disposal for increased industrial 
and other waste, without harm to the popu- 
lation, recreation, and fisheries. These data 
on currents also aid in the economical plan- 
ning of marine traffic. 

In engineering seismology, the Coast and 
Geodetic Survey continues to play an impor- 
tant role in the construction of structures 
which will withstand the shock of earth- 
quakes. The engineering seismologist, 
through his instrumental studies of earth- 
quake forces and his experiments with model 
structures, has been able to establish mathe- 
matical formulas for use in the design of 
commercial and industrial structures that 
have proven to be earthquake resistant. This 
is of tremendous importance to cities in 
earthquake-threatened areas. 

This, then, is a somewhat brief account of 
how the Coast and Geodetic Survey has 
grown from its early beginnings until its 
service to the public encompasses not only 
the United States, but millions of people in 
other countries. 

No account of the activities of this agency 
of the U.S. Government would be complete 
without a few words about its dedicated 
people. They consist of 240 commissioned 
personnel and 2,600 civilians. Their ranks 
include distinguished scientists, engineers 
and technicians in cartography, geodesy, 
geomagnetism, gravimetry, oceanography, 
photogrammetry and seismology. 

The commissioned corps largely admin- 
isters the agency's operations, manages much 
of its fleld activities, and commands its fleet 
of ships. Qualified civil service personnel 
direct many field activities in the physical 
sciences, as well as major agency operations. 

This more than a century-and-a-half-old 
agency of the Government has established 
over the years a record of which the Nation 
can be proud. Its commissioned and civil 
service personnel look to the future with 
confidence in their ability to advance the 
commerce, the security, and the national 
welfare of the country. 


Selma, Ala. 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


O 
HON. GEORGE W. ANDREWS 
OF ALABAMA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, February 8, 1965 

Mr. GEORGE W. ANDREWS. Mr. 
Speaker, I have offered a resolution ask- 
ing for an impartial congressional com- 
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mittee to be appointed by the Speaker to 
go to Selma and determine what the 
true facts are; determine what the peo- 
ple of Selma and business officials are do- 
ing and have been doing, and what any 
outside agitators are doing and have been 
doing, and make a report back to the 
American people through the Congress 
of the United States. Iam enclosing two 
editorials which point up the fact that 
Selma is a city of law abiding decent up- 
right citizens regardless of what might 
be said in the newspapers in this coun- 
try; that there is no finer city in America 
than Selma, Ala. 
The editorials follow: 
[From the Dothan Eagle, Jan, 29, 1965] 
Pustictry Hoax 


The cunningly calculated and federally 
sanctioned torment of Selma and Dallas 
Counties is the biggest, cruelest, and most 
unjust publicity stunt staged in a long time 
by and for television in particular and for 
agitating magazines and brainwashing news- 
papers in general. 

After dining in white cafes, sleeping in 
white hotels and enjoying all other public 
accommodations without bloodletting or any 
other cause celebre to attract national at- 
tention, the imported troublemakers 
switched their profession of injustice to 
claiming Negroes were unable to register as 
voters. They've managed to have some heads 
knocked, Federal court injunctions issued 
and miles of television film taken. The pub- 
licity harvest has been great indeed. But, 
what about the real facts as regarding the 
registration of Negroes as voters? 

Although it can’t get the message across 
to the Nation, the Dallas County board of 
registrars asked State authorities last De- 
cember for special permission to hold addi- 
tional registration days in January “to give 
our citizens further opportunity to qualify.” 
The people of Dallas County were so informed 
and both foreign and domestic agitators 
knew of this. 

Says a board statement that is studiously 
ignored by visiting television crews, corre- 
spondents and assorted carpetbaggers: 

„What happened? On the 4th of 
January two Negroes and four white per- 
sons appeared and executed applications; 
on the 5th no Negroes but six whites; on 
the 6th four Negroes and one white; on the 
12th four Negroes and two whites; on the 
13th seven Negroes and one white. 

“Then here, on the 18th, shows up a long 
line containing such great numbers until it 
surely was obvious to all no such number 
could hope to be processed in 1 day. 

“Purthermore, a number of applicants hav- 
ing gained admittance to our office indicated 
clearly they did not want to be there. 
There, also appeared several Negro would-be 
applicants who could not read or write.” 

The much maligned, libeled and abused 
registrars added: 

1. What is it they want? 

“2. Is it really the vote and good of our 
Negro citizens? 

“3. Is it simply to sow discord and stir 
trouble?” 

So, the agitators get publicity in vast, 
prompt, and excited amounts and that’s the 
reason for the whole sorry performance in 
the first place. The Federal Government 
should know the true score because it has its 
agents, overseers, and others in Selma in 
great numbers. The inescapable conclusion 
is that it is a happy partner in this sorry 
enterprise. 


[From the Dothan Eagle, Feb. 5, 1965] 


A SIGNIFICANT EVENT 


The Hammermill Paper Co., has announced 
that it is going to establish a $30 million 
pulpwood plant in Selma and, further, 
that construction will be underway in 2 
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weeks, Approximately 1,000 persons will be 
employed in the construction and the plant 
will have about 250 permanent employees 
when it begins production. The payroll will 
run in the neighborhood of $2 million 8 
year. 

Something that is certain to be appreciated 
by the people of Selma is the timing of 
this announcement. At the moment Selms 
is being libelously painted by television. 
demagogs, agitators, troublemakers, politi- 
cal opportunists, and rabble-rousers of all 
hues as an undesirable community, the last 
place in the world to put an industry. Yet 
here are the Hammermill people announcing 
that they have chosen Selma as the site of 
a $30 million establishment and a place 
where the company is inyesting much of its 
future. 

There is something else that the people 
of Selma are most certain to appreciate 
cherish always. While their community 15 
being besmirched by evil individuals 
organizations, the chairman of Hammer 
mill's board of directors said that one of 
the deciding factors in locating the plant at 
Selma was the “character of the community 
and its people.” What a magnificent rebuke 
for the vile agitators and would-be 
of Selma's good name. How confusing this 
must be to those throughtout the Nation 
who have swallowed the distorted and vicious 
publicity about Selma in recent weeks, 

This action by Hammermill is also of un- 
told value to the rest of Alabama and the 
South. It gives the lie to that sneaky, con- 
niving, insidious element whose spokesmen 
have been saying that unless the southern 
States lie prostrate, integrate and assimilate, 
new industries will pass them by—that un- 
less they acquire a new image of subservienc® 
their smokestacks will be taken away. NO 
less satisfying, it is a sharp reprimand to 
the timid and supine on the homefront 
who have been singing the same tune. 

Let us look at another aspect of this 
heartening announcement of a new indus- 
try for Alabama. Gov. George Wallace 
whose term has been marked by tremendous 
industrial growth, sald that the occasion 
of the Hammermil! announcement was “one 
of the finest moments of my administration- 
Significant, also, was the praise the indus- 
trial newcomers gave Governor Wallace an 
his staff in locating the plant, Decl 
one: “We have never received nor will we ever 
in the future receive more cooperation than 
has been accorded to us by the State gov- 
ernment.” 

It’s a happy event in more ways than 
one for Alabama and the entire South. 


Best Foote Forward 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. HORACE R. KORNEGAY 


OF NORTH CAROLINA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, February 8, 1965 


Mr. KORNEGAY. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the REC- 
ORD, I should like to include the follow- 
ing editorial from Barron’s National 
Busines & Financial Weekly under date 
of January 18, 1965. 

This editorial, entitled “Best Foote 
Forward?—Dogmatism Can Do the 
United States More Harm Than Smok- 
ing,” was issued subsequent to the meet- 
ing of the Inter-Agency Council on 
Smoking and Health in Washington on 
January 11, 1965; and the pun in the title 
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refers to the fact that, according to the 

editorial, the chairman of the Council, 

Mr, Emerson Foote, is a retired propo- 

nent of the pleasures of smoking a fa- 

mous national brand of cigarettes—for a 

ial consideration. 

This is but another facet in the weird 
activities of those who have banded to- 
Sether to discourage the consumption of 
tobacco and to invalidate the basic Amer- 
ican legal principle that a defendant is 

t until proved guilty beyond a 

Teasonable doubt. 

This editorial cogently points up the 
Weakness of the report on smoking and 
health to the Surgeon General and the 
recently staged pronunciamentos of the 
Inter-Agency Council on Smoking and 
Health, whose crusades, as the editorial 
Points out, come “perilously close to sub- 
aung official dogmatism for scientific 

In inserting this editorial in the REC- 
ORD, I want to point out that there is 
pending in the Congress a resolution I 
have reintroduced from the 88th Con- 
gress to initiate a crash research pro- 
Sram, under the direction of the Secre- 
tary of Agriculture, into the quality and 
health factors of tobacco and other in- 
8redients and materials used in the man- 
Ufacture of tobacco products. 

I feel encouraged to believe that the 
Members of this House, after reading the 
Barron’s editorial, will conclude, as I have 
Certainly concluded, that the proper ap- 
Proach to the smoking and health prob- 

is not through the strident pitch of 
dison Avenue admen, retired, or ac- 
tive, but through the cold and objective 

Scientific approach, based on actual lab- 

oratory findings, instead of on fuzzy, and 

highly questionable statistics. The great 
advances in the American scientific com- 

Munity have been made through unim- 

Passioned and pure scientific investiga- 

tion methods. We should not abandon in 

this crucial matter the tried and true 

Criteria which have governed our great 

National scientific discoveries and ad- 

Vancements of the past. 

May I say, Mr. Speaker, that both law 
and science cry out for a proper approach 
to this problem. Tobacco should be con- 
Sidered innocent, according to our basic 
American legal tenets, until proved guilty. 
And if tobacco has in it any elements, or 
if its processing has in it any factors det- 
trimental to the health of our people, 
then science cries out that these elements 
and factors should be pin pointed, iso- 
lated, and removed. I sincerely hope that 
We employ the American way in dealing 
With this matter. 

The editorial follows: 

Brest Foore Forwarp?—Docmatism Can Do 
THE UNITED STATES More Harm THAN 
SMOKING 
With apologies to Prof. C. Northcote Park- 

m, whose word is invariably law, we 

Would like to advance the following tenta- 

tive thesis: the effectiveness of advertising 

men varies inversely with their distance from 

Madison Avenue. In support of the propo- 

sition we might cite Messrs. Benton and 

Bowles, whose brilliance in the arts of com- 

Munication and salesmanship dimmed on 

Capitol Hill, and, the Ambassa- 

dor to India, vanished altogether in the shad- 


Foote 
Pelling case in point, Mr. Foote once made 
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millions by persuading people to buy Lucky 
Strikes; however, his im pitch 
against smoking, though delivered in a semi- 
Official capacity and with the full endorse- 
ment of the Department of Health, Educa- 
tion, and Welfare, left a nationwide audience 
cold. He ran it up the flagpole, so to speak, 
and nobody saluted. 

Widespread indifference to the blandish- 
ments of the National Interagency Council 
on Smoking and Health (which Mr. Foote 
serves as chairman) may reflect nothing 
more than the well-known perversity of 
humankind. As the council's leading light, 
a reformed chain smoker himself, was quoted 
as saying, “Anyone who disagrees has rocks 
in his head.” That's a pretty hard line for 
a man who used to work on the that 
the customer is always right, and it’s equally 
wide of the mark, The disappointing re- 
sponse to the latest health scare—on Wall 
Street cigarette stocks actually rose—may be 
explained in other ways. Despite widespread 
advance publicity, which hinted at startling 
disclosures, the Council offered nothing sen- 
sational or even new. As an old hand from 
Madison Avenue ought to know, people rare- 
ly get excited about reruns. 

No credit to advertising, the carefully 
staged fiasco in Washington also showed 
Government in a less-than-flattering light. 
While nominally a voluntary group of so- 
cially conscious citizens, the Council, in 
fact, is supported in large measure out of 
public funds. Hence its advocacy of the 
findings of the Surgeon General, while sin- 
cere, may be viewed as neither distinterested 
nor free of bias. The same is true of the offi- 
cial findings, which, since their appearance 
a year ago, have come under y 
critical scrutiny. In pretending to know 
what it only suspects (and quite a few quali- 
fied observers doubt) the Public Health Sery- 
ice, in effect, has turned its back on other 
promising lines of inquiry. In pursuing its 
crusade against the filthy weed, the agency, 
as last week’s questionable display suggests, 
has come perilously close to substituting of- 
ficial dogmatism for scientific truth. 

Such comments would have sounded like 
heresy on Monday, the first anniversary of 
publication of the famous report of the Sur- 
geon General’s Advisory Committee on Smok- 
ing and Health. In honor of the great day, 
the National Interagency Council issued a 
progress report of its own. During the past 
12 months, according to Dr. Luther L, Terry, 
U.S. Surgeon General, both men and women 
in significant numbers have given up smok- 
ing. “I am convinced that our findings of a 
year ago, widely publicized and followed up 
throughout the year by an alert and respon- 
sible press, have had a discernible and en- 
couraging effect on the smoking problem.” 
While much has been achieved, however, 
much, of course, remains to be done, a theme 
which Emerson Foote proceeded eloquently 
to expound. Cigarettes, charged the former 
ad man without a trade of mildness, are 
responsible for at least 125,000 and perhaps 
as many as 300,000 deaths per year. “Either 
figure,” he added harshly, “represents a na- 
tional catastrophe.” 

Both speakers predictably made the head- 
lines. However, the true significance of what 
they had to say (or, more precisely, the lack 
thereof) was reported only on the ticker, not 
in so many words but in a meaningful rise 
in depressed tobacco stocks. After repeat- 
edly running for cover at every fresh health 
scare, investors at last seem to have regained 
their nerve. Perhaps it's time that Main 
Street followed suit. To judge by last week's 
events, the United States has been oversold 
on the hazards of smoking. For one thing, 
despite a pose of independence, the National 
Inter-Agency Council is largely a creature of 
Government. Two of its three officers are 
staff members of the Public Health Service; 
headquarters, so Barron's has learned, are 
located in the National Library of Medicine 
in Bethesda, Md. Formation of the Council, 
observed the Surgeom General last week, is a 
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"h example of national concern," 
He failed to add that his office, in effect, had 
helped to conjure it up. 

While long on dedication and zeal, the 
Council seems painfully short on objectivity. 
To illustrate, although the Report on Smok- 
ing and Health did not see the light of day 
until January 1964, Dr. Terry made much of 
a Public Health survey which purported to 
reveal a sharp decline in smoking since 1962. 
Thereby he modestly took credit for a trend 
which, if it exists at all, might have set in 
many months prior to publication. More- 
over, there are serious grounds.for doubting 
the validity of the findings. A lengthy affair, 
the survey included “questions in depth on 
the smoking habits, knowledge, and attitudes 
of the general population,” which, either by 
accident or design, could only tend to prej- 
udice the results. The latter’s suspect nature 
was pointed up just 24 hours later, when the 
Tobacco Tax Council, which tallies the excise 
levies paid in 48 States and the District of 
Columbia, reported that on the basis of these 
figures, cigarette sales in November rose 5.6 
percent from the like year-ago month. 

As for the other principal speaker, he 
plainly failed to put his best Foote forward. 
His hair-raising estimate of the number of 
casualties lost to coffin nails—125,000 to 
300,000 —is statistical nonsense. Scientif- 
ically it has no basis in fact. As the Surgeon 
General's advisory committee was careful 
to observe, “the total number of excess deaths 
causally related to cigarette smoking in the 
U.S. population cannot be accurately es- 
timated.” What the committee did conclude 
is that for a wide variety of diseases, the 
mortality rate among smokers significantly 
exceeds that of nonsmokers. Its 
were hardly the last word on the subject; 
as Barron’s noted at the time, they ignored 
the advent of the filter cigarette, which today 
accounts for nearly two-thirds of the total. 
Since then statisticians have challenged both 
their methods and conclusions; physicians 
such as Dr. Joseph Berkson, of the Mayo Clin- 
ic, remain skeptical of their diagnosis. As 
one witness told a congressional committee 
last summer: “The smoking and health hy- 
pothesis is only one of several possible expla- 
nations of the survey data in the Surgeon 
General’s report and, all things considered, 
may well be the least plausible * * * what we 
are dealing with is not so much scientific 
method as scientific guesswork * * * guesses 
may have merit, and may sometimes prove 
correct, but they are a poor substitute for 
scientific procedures, and a flimsy foundation 
for public policy.” 

Beyond the issue of smoking, last week's 
extravaganza cannot fail to raise disturbing 
doubts about the Government's role in 
science, Under Dr. Luther Terry, the Public 
Health Service has made a mockery of the 
scientific method. It rejects the exchange of 
views with its critics; it uses unsound proce- 
dures; it conceals the limitations of its find- 
ings. Finally, to judge by the appointment 
of Emerson Foote, it places the strident 
claims of the pitchman ahead of the unob- 
trusive quest for truth. Propaganda may 
make headlines; it cannot foster a Nation's 
welfare or health. 


Zinc Shortage 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 


HON. WILLIAM S. BROOMFIELD 


OF MICHIGAN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, February 8, 1965 
Mr. BROOMFIELD. Mr. Speaker, as 
we all know there is much time—too 


much time—spent at the beginning of a 
new Congress in the organizing of both 
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bodies, their committees, and subcom- 
mittees. And while all this is going on, 
all too little legislation is moving ahead, 

I refer specifically at this time to a 
matter that affects many industries and 
the continued growth of our economy, 
a problem that we examined last year 
and found worthy of passage only to 
have that effort nullified by the inaction 
of the other body and final adjournment, 


The diecasters in my district, as well 


as others throughout the country, along 
with the steel and brass industries, are 
facing a critical zinc shortage estimated 
by the International Lead and Zine Study 
Group to be 185,000 tons in 1965. The 
seasonal demands of the automotive, 
machinery, appliance, and construction 
industries are aggravating and will con- 
tinue to aggravate this problem during 
the first half of the year. 

The supply shortage we now face was 
postponed by the release last summer of 
75,000 tons of zinc from the national 
stockpile. Furthermore, it would not be 
quite so bad today had the Senate acted 
on H.R. 12435 which waived the 
6-month waiting period on an additional 
50,000 tons. 

Mr. Speaker, the producers and con- 
sumers agree in forecasting a supply 
deficit of approximately 185,000 tons for 
the current year. Legislation requesting 
immediate release of 150,000 tons of zinc 
from the national stockpile surplus of 
1,500,000 tons has been introduced and 
is pending before the Committee on 
Armed Services. 

There is no reason to slow down the 
economy while awaiting departmental 
reports. This matter should be expedi- 
tiously handled by the committee and 
brought before the Congress for consid- 
eration. The release of 150,000 tons of 
surplus zinc will supply immediate needs 
and replenish depleted stocks without 
disrupting normal trade channels. Such 
action will benefit producers, consumers, 
the Government and the public, but only 
if action is taken now. 


Corporate and Municipal Financing 
Ahead 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


oF 
HON. BURT L. TALCOTT 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, February 8, 1965 


Mr. TALCOTT. Mr. Speaker, the 
House is faced with making a decision 
upon an extraordinarily difficult prob- 
lem, namely, the suspension of the “gold 
cover” on reserves. It has been vari- 
ously said that only two men in the world 
fully understand the intricacies of our 
monetary systems or that only nine men 
in America understand the monetary 
problems of the United States. There- 
fore, I ask unanimous consent to insert 
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two columns by a very knowledgeable 

and astute commercial and financial 

editor of the San Francisco Chronicle, 

Sidney Brown. 

CORPORATE AND MUNICIPAL FINANCING AHEAD 

(By Sidney Brown) 

WILL FREEING GOLD COVER CORRECT 15~-YEAR $31 
BILLION EXTERNAL DEFICIT OR STOP THE GOLD 
OUTFLOW ?—DE GAULLE’S GOLD STANDARD CALL 


GIVES PAUSE TO PANIC-STRICKEN DRIVE TO 
END GOLD COVER 


Last week gave birth to two simultaneous 
opposing forces of panic and pause regarding 
the pending gold bill. 

The February 3 further depletion of our 
gold stock by $100 million on top of the $200 
million just previously on January 12 
spurred frantic efforts to undo the gold cover 
behind Federal Reserve deposit liabilities in 
order to obtain $4.9 billion free gold (Feb- 
ruary 3 figure) to support the dollar inter- 
nationally in the face of the 14th adverse 
payments balance in the past 15 years, The 
pause came from President de Gaulle’s 
sharply worded but vague February 4 sug- 
gestion that the major countries study a re- 
turn to the gold standard, and chastisement 
of U.S. money supply policies harming the 
world as well as ourselves. For the moment 
at least, he caused some introspective soul 
searching as to whether we will be better off 
without the existing gold cover check to 
domestic credit expansion—one of the prin- 
cipal causes of the gold outflow despite bril- 
liant patching of leaks and of an estimated 
$31 billion external deficit since 1949 besides 
cold war and early post-World War II 
humanitarian reasons. 

Just when the protective braking effect of 
gold at long last was about to force our 
monetary authorities to check the inordinate 
bank credit expansion (denied to be such by 
Messrs. Martin and Dillon), Congress began 
at full speed to remove the most important 
brake—one ultimately connected to our de- 
mand-time deposits explosion where money 
supply expansion for the most part occurred 
{see this column of February 1 for details). 

The main argument for removal of the 
gold cover advanced by William McC, Martin 
and Douglas Dillon, who head our Federal 
Reserve and Treasury, respectively, in their 
February 1 statement to the House Banking 
and Currency Committee were either of a 
strawman or half-truth variety, or were as- 
sertions without proof or were in the realm 
of speculation. 

They both stressed the insufficiency of gold 
stock growth to support “orderly growth in 
the volume, of money and credit” to accom- 
modate the economy’s pace even if, they said, 
the gold outflow dried to a trickle. They 
pointedly ignored the fact that a correction 
in the balance of payments and restoration 
of normal conditions conducive to monetary 
gold stock growth—including gold production 
at the existing mint price—should provide 
more than enough gold for future foreseeable 
economic growth needs without excessive 
issuance of bank credit. f 

Moreover, neither admitted they would 
finally have to cease tem with the 
gold outflow problem if the existing gold 
ratios remained. They spoke of temporary 
measures which the law permits waiving the 
requirement temporarily, but spoke not of 
dumping “nudging” and allowing condi- 
tions inviting foreigners to buy more from 
us and to invest more here. Yes, lipservice 
was paid to correcting the adverse external 
balance worded exactly as all previous ex- 
hortations. The cruel blow was Douglas Dil- 
lon's audacious innuendo, and even stronger 
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statement, that we do not want to help 

ourselves if it means it will be at the expense 

of other nations and today’s internati 
liquidity. No one suggested that be done oF 
that it is at all necessary. 

At the moment the American bond market 
is jittery wondering whether and how credit 
will be tightened—raising interest rates sig- 
nificantly or insignificantly. It is unfortu- 
nate that the gold brake did not take effect 
sooner which would have forestalled De 
Gaulle’s bombshell criticism of our monetary 
policies and the contradictory arguments 
posed by our monetary and fiscal chiefs to 
cut the gold cover, 

Even Mr. Martin admitted tacitly gold’s 
virtue of protection against irresponsible 
public policies, and spoke highly of gold’s 
international use as a disciplinary influence 
on monetary and other policies, Unfor- 
tunately he forgot that deposit liabilities 
and not currency is the culprit needing the 
gold cover’s ultimate braking protection— 
which the goid bill ignores and which, there- 
fore, should not be enacted. 

LAST WEEK’S $100 MILLION GOLD DROP BRINGS 
YEAR'S TOTAL TO $300 MILLION AS AVERAGE 
FREE RESERVES WERE INCONGRUOUSLY STILL 
Member banks’ average free reserves were 

$102 million in the February 3 ending week 

compared to $138 million in the prior week. 

The latter is a revision from the originally 

estimated $55 million, Last Wednesday's free 

reserves came to $240 million and, though 
down from the preceding Wednesday figure 
of $578 million, stayed on the easy side due 
to Federal Reserve buildup of its deposit 
liabilities by a high $724 million increase 
over that of January 27 resulting primarily 
from a massive credit-assist purchase of 
$743,850,000 U.S. bills. The Fed's monetiza- 
tion of U.S. securities came to a new out- 

right record high of 837,380,894. 00. A 

$80,400,000 decrease in RP’s brought the 

Fed's total holdings down to $37,386,894,000- 
The fact that the Fed liberally boos 

bank credit as of Wednesday, though, on 
Tuesday it saw this year’s second slice into 
our gold stock to the tune of $100 million 
take place, is a most fascinating lesson of 
walking methodically to the edge of a cliff. 
Three weeks ago, January 12, witnessed a $200 
million gold withdrawal—a total for the year 
of 8300 million, In spite of innumerable 
handwritings on the wall, the Fed as of last 
week persisted in its political policy of 
neutral credit ease. Because the gold reduc- 
tion took place on Wednesday, the latest 
week’s average shows $30 million decline 
and the averages this week will continue to 
reflect the decrease. Most likely the $209 
million of U.S, Governments held in custody 
by the Fed for foreign accounts is related to 
the latest gold stock attrition, WIll this 
week finally mark a change in monetary 
policy? 

The 14 New York Reserve city banks had 
an average net borrowed free reserve posi- 
tion of #43 million and 8 major banks 
had a basic reserve deficit of $432 million 
composed of $69 million borrowed from thé 
New York Fed, $377 million net borrowed 
Federal funds and a plus free reserve of $14 
million. Credit tightening on average for an 
the Nation's member banks came from a drop 
in the float and an increase in required re- 
serves and a decline in vault cash. Commer- 
cial and industrial borrowings from banks 
apparently was quite strong this week com- 
pared to last year’s week. The outlook for 
this week is an average $200 million decline 
in bank reserves assuming no Federal Re- 
serve offsetting measures or unexpected 
changes, 
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Averages of pertinent Federal Reserve credit data 


2 aludes governments bought outright and re 
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t purchase agree 
Wednesday gold stock was 15,088,000,000—down 8100, 
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ments. 
„000 from the prior Wednesday and down $300,000,000 


Was Congress Fooled on Benefits of 
Cotton Program? 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. PAUL FINDLEY 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, February 8, 1965 


Mr. FINDLEY. Mr. Speaker, the 
textile mills have had critical publicity 
recently over the excessive cost to tax- 
Payers of the new cotton program and 

apparent lack of results for con- 
Sumers, and it is not surprising to see 
Some counterattack. As this helps to 
Complete the record on the curious char- 
acter of what is euphemistically called 

one-price cotton program, I include 
herewith the text of a defensive article as 
it appeared in the February 3 issue of 
Women’s Wear Daily. 

Onz-Price Cotron BENEFITS OVERSOLD? 
(By Si Lippa) 

New Yorx—Textile men are becoming 
Painfully aware that the industry may have 
Committed a colossal blunder in its strategy 
to obtain passage of the one-price cotton law. 

The blunder may not prevent passage of 
an extension of the law when it expires July 
81, 1966, but it will make immeasur- 
ably more difficult. In short, the industry is 

a much tougher fight than it 
anticipated. 

The mistake—to put it in the simplest 
terms possible—was that the industry ham- 
Mered away at the theme that the law could 
result in a lowering of prices of cotton mer- 
Chandise to consumers. Opponents of the 
law have already served notice they will ask 
the industry for evidence of lower prices and 
the industry will be hard put to produce it. 

Some of the industry's best friends are also 
troubled. Senator JoHN O. PASTORE, address- 
ing a recent meeting of top textile executives 
in New York, had some pre remarks 
about the industry's public relations with 
Tespect to one-price cotton and lower prices. 

He warned that the cotton industry has a 
Public relations responsibility of educating 
or cares regarding the law and retail 


“The consumer,” his text read, “naturally 
feels that lower cotton costs should be re- 
flected in lower retail prices to him. If costs 
are cut and consumer prices are not corres- 
Spondingly lowered, you will have a job to do 
explaining how the cuts got lost in the maze 
of manufacturing and selling.” 

The cage must be y explained 
and the criticism met so as not to undermine 
the confidence of the consumer, he observed. 

These words had been prepared for a meet- 
ing of the Market Committee of the Ameri- 
Can Textile Manufacturers Institute. ATMI 
has been the chief force behind the drive for 
the cotton bill, representing about 85 percent 
kie textile industry with the exception of 

ens. 


Unfortunately, Senator Pasrore discarded 
most his text, including these remarks, when 
delivering his address, so his admonition 
was not heard by the 400 executives attend- 
ing. It is perhaps significant, however, that 
in preparing an advance résumé of Senator 
Pastore’s address for the press, ATMI omitted 
these critical remarks, 

The two-price cotton program was indeed 
a monstrosity: domestic mills were unfairly 
discriminated against in their purchases of 
raw cotton; cotton consumption was declin- 
ing and other fibers, particularly rayon, were 
encroaching on traditional cotton uses; the 
Government was incurring an unnecessary 
expense in buying and storing cotton; im- 
ports—made of American cotton purchased 
at lower prices than U.S, mills could buy it— 
were coming in and “knocking the brains out 
of domestic producers,” in the words of 
James Robinson, president of Indian Head 
Mills. 

Besides, a payment to American mills to 
counteract the 814-cent discrepancy between 
domestic and export prices of raw cotton was 
not revolutionary. The Government had 
been paying an equalization fee to cotton- 
fabric exporters to permit them to compete 
in world markets with lower priced foreign- 
made cotton textiles. 

Finally, there was no question that the 
ability of American cotton mills to grow with 
the prosperous economy here was seriously 
impaired and it was no crime for millowners 
to want profits commensurate with the ex- 
pansion of the country’s economy—profits 
that were denied to them through no fault 
of their own and through the workings of 
an unfair and discriminatory law. 

While all these arguments were mentioned, 
the industry chose as its chief battleground 
the fact that consumer prices would be low- 
er. It was certainly a more dramatic argu- 
ment and it eventually attracted the support 
of consumer groups, organized labor—and 
Congress. i 

While some textile men now say they never 

lower prices, the record is clear. 
As late as December 2, 1963, 4 months before 
passage of the bill, J. Craig Smith, president 
of Avondale Mills, told a congressional com- 
mittee enactment of the one-price bill would 
not give the industry a windfall, because 
the economic makeup of the cotton textile 
industry is such that a reduction in the 
price of cotton would be quickly translated 
into lower prices for cotton products in 
stores. 

On the following day, Representative Har- 
orp CooLEY, Democrat, of North Carolina, 
sponsor of the measure, said consumers 
would enjoy yearly savings of $500 million 
if the bill became law. 

That figure quickly became $700 million, 
a sum used frequently by the U.S. Depart- 
ment of Agriculture in plumping for the bill. 
Textile men might haye had their reserva- 
tions about these claims, but there is no rec- 
ord of anyone standing up to refute them. 

Now there is concern in textile ranks. No 
one has pressed any panic buttons, but Mr. 
Cooter himself came close to doing so a few 
weeks ago. He commented that a recent re- 
duction in the price of men's shirts from 
$4.25 to $4 was a result of lower cotton prices. 
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No one caught Mr, Cool up on this state- 
ment, although it is quite obvious that the 
cloth going into a man’s shirt could not be 
reduced anywhere near 25 cents, based on 
the reduction in the raw cotton going into 
it. 

Cotton men also knew, at the time the 
bill was being debated, that buying of gray 
goods had been brought to a virtual halt 
pending action on the bill. They knew that 
regardless of the result of the vote, a pent-up 
demand for cloth would make itself felt, 
making it impossible to effect any price 
reductions. 

Now, with a new bill extending the pres- 
ent law about to be introduced, the industry 
is running scared. The traditional oppo- 
nents of the law have lined up against an 
extension and the Textile Workers Union re- 
cently hinted it may not support the 
measure. 

The entire scope of ATMI'’s (for all in- 
tents and p this means the indus- 
try’s) public relations program has at one 
time or another been subject to criticism. 
Back in November 1963 Hugh W. Close, 
president of Spring Mills, bemoaned the fact 
that a strong program is lacking, that the 
public still pictures cotton textile mill own- 
ers as some sort of Simon Legree, cracking a 
whip over toiling millhands. 

ATMI's too has apparently found some- 
thing to be desired in its program. It has 
had about three public relations directors in 
the last 4 years. Its PR men in its various 
offices in New York, Washington, Charlotte, 
and other southern cities are all highly 
capable in gathering facts and dealing with 
the press, but they are more versed in 
“publicity” than in literal “public relations,” 
which encompasses a broader but unified 
program of getting a message across to the 
consumer. 

Robert C. Jackson, ATMI's executive direc- 
tor, a brilliant spokesman for the industry, 
has been more concerned in the last few 
years with the legislative program and with 
trips abroad to advise on international agree- 
ments to control imports, 

There is a crying need for a coordinated 
program aimed directly at the consumer, 
who perhaps is not as adverse to American 
companies making a fair profit as are some 
Members of Congress. 


New Yiddish Language Book in Russia 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. SEYMOUR HALPERN 


i OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, February 8, 1965 


Mr. HALPERN. Mr. Speaker, I read 
this morning that the first Yiddish lan- 
guage book published in the Soviet Union 
for over 4 years has appeared. 

The book, however, is already in so- 
called scarce supply in Moscow book- 
stores, as reported by Theodore Shabad 
in the New York Times. 

As a matter of fact, Mr. Shabad re- 
ports that the Russian people were given 
no advance notice of the book’s publica- 
tion, though there were advance orders. 
There have been, no doubt, serious short- 
comings in the official distributing of this 
work. 

And so we have an officially inspired 
attempt to curb the unfavorable foreign 
reaction to continued Soviet anti-Semi- 
tism. It is, of course, a propaganda 
move. We must continue to direct the 
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force of organized public opinion against 
the crudity of Soviet anti-Semitism, for 
it can bring a certain relief to the situa- 
tion. 

I am attaching the New York Times 
report which reads as follows: 

New YioptisH BooK Scarce IN Moscow—86 
Corus oF 15,000 Turn UP AND ARE QUICKLY 
Soro 
(By Theodore Shabad) 

Moscow, February 7.—The Soviet Union's 
first Yiddish-language book in 4 years, pub- 
lished in an edition of 15,000 copies, appears 
to have been lost in the mysterious workings 
of Moscow's book distribution system. 

A survey of downtown bookstores today 
disclosed that 86 copies of the attractively 
printed 485-page volume reached a single 
Moscow bookstore in the last week of Jan- 
uary. The small supply was sold almost im- 
mediately on the basis of advance orders. 

A spokesman for store No. 119, on Kirov 
Street, said no more copies of the book were 
at the warehouse. But that an additional 
shipment was expected. 

“We are accepting additional advance 
orders," she said. 

Publication of the book, “This Is How We 
Live,” a collection of 18 articles about the life 
of the Soviet Jews, was preceded by a wave 
of publicity directed abroad. Publication of 
the book has not yet been announced in the 
Soviet Union’s Russian-language press. 

DISCRIMINATION IS CHARGED 


The absence of new Yiddish-language 
books in the last 4 years has been inter- 
preted in some quarters as evidence of dis- 
crimination against the Soviet Union’s Yid- 
dish-speaking minority. 

“This Is How We Live” is the first of a 
series of Yiddish books to be published by 
Sovietish Heimland, a Yiddish literary maga- 
gine that wag founded in 1961 and was con- 
verted from bimonthly to monthly publica- 
tion this year. 

A 550-page anthology of poetry titled 
“Horizons” is to be published later this 
month. Six other books of poetry and fic- 
tion are in preparation. 

Today's spot check of stores suggested that 
the Soviet Union's distribution system had 
not learned how to cope with its new com- 
modity on the book market. 

No. 119, the only store that has stocked 
Yiddish books in recent years, specializes in 
Soviet books published outside Moscow. 
They include Russian-language publications 
from other cities of the Russian Republic and 
books from ethnic republics of the Soviet 
Union in their own official languages. 

Although Yiddish books are printed in 
Moscow, they have been sold in a store for 
out-of-town books on the ground that they 
were published in one of the non-Russian 
languages of the Soviet Union. 

Most Soviet bookstores have departments 
selling books in English, French, German, 
Spanish, and other languages that have been 
printed in the Soviet Union. Almost no 
books are imported from Western countries. 
A wide range of books published in other 
Communist countries are available in a store 
set aside for them. 

At one time Yiddish books were sold in 
a store specializing in foreign-language 
books. But when it was pointed out that 
Yiddish was a language spoken in the Soviet 
Union, these books were moved to No. 119. 

It remains to be seen whether Soviet book 
distributors will continue to sell the promised 
Yiddish books through the single outlet in 
Moscow, which has the largest Jewish popu- 
lation of any Soviet city. Of Moscow's 7 
million people, 250,000 are Jewish. 

“This Is How We Live” is also scheduled 
for publication in Russian, English, and 
French, suggesting that exports are con- 
sidered to be a substantial part of its mar- 
ket. It seems hardly likely. however, that 
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virtually the entire 15,000-copy edition of the 
original Yiddish version should be destined 
for export. 

The book's theme is that Jews have be- 
come thoroughly assimilated under the So- 
viet regime, that they are found in almost 
all walks of life and display no separate 
national feelings tending to set them apart 
from the rest of the Soviet people. 

The subjects of the documentary stories 
range from the skipper of a fishing trawler to 
the manager of a large state farm in north- 
ern Kazakhstan. 

The authors, many of them regular con- 
tributors to Sovetish Heimland, range from 
the 87-year-old Z. Vendorf to Irina Rudensky, 
38, a graduate of the Moscow Aviation In- 
stitute. 


Address by Secretary of Agriculture Or- 
ville L..Freeman at Governor’s Confer- 
ence on Agriculture, Louisville, Ky., 
February 3, 1965 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. FRANK A. STUBBLEFIELD 


OF KENTUCKY 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, February 8, 1965 


Mr. STUBBLEFIELD. Mr. Speaker, a 
2-day Governor's conference on agricul- 
ture was called this week by the Gov- 
ernor of Kentucky, Hon. Edward T. 
Breathitt. Almost 1,000 farm and busi- 
ness leaders attended the conference in 
Louisville where on February 3, the main 
address was given by Secretary of Agri- 
culture Orville L. Freeman. I found 
Secretary Freeman’s speech to be ex- 
cellent and I wish to commend it to the 
attention of my colleagues: 

ADDRESS BY SECRETARY OF AGRICULTURE OR- 
VILLE L. FREEMAN AT THE GOVERNOR'S CON- 
FERENCE ON AGRICULTURE, SHERATON HOTEL, 
LOUISVILLE, Kr., FEBRUARY 3, 1965 


Through most of the past week I was in 
Western Europe for conferences with Com- 
mon Market officials and public appearances 
related to exports of American agricultural 
products. 

I also met with food trade and farm or- 
ganization representatives. And at a food 
exposition I had the opportunity to talk with 
some of the key buyers—housewives. 

This trip in the interest of protecting and 
expanding foreign markets for agricultural 
products was not my first. Over the past 4 
years I have been throughout the world, rep- 
resenting our farmers and food industry and 
Government, promoting increased utiliza- 
tion of American food and fiber. Similar 
oversea efforts have been made by other 
representatives of Federal and State govern- 
ments, of the food industry, and of farm and 
commodity organizations. 

These combined efforts have had excellent 
results. Our agricultural exports in 1964 
climbed to over $6 billion—an all time high. 
They represented a fourth of the total of all 
US. exports. And Kentucky's share has an 
annual value in excess of $65 million. 

Our agricultural economy, our total econ- 
omy, and our balance of payments are better 
because the products of American farms are 
needed, and wanted, abroad. 

Around the world there is obvious appre- 
ciation for our food. Yet in Europe, the 
Middie East, in Asia and in Africa, and in 
the Soviet bloc I have found interest in our 
food more than matched by admiration for 
American farmers. 
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All over this world the American farmer 15 
looked upon as a maker of miracles. There's 
a reason why people in other lands picture 
the American farmer wearing a crown in- 
stead of a straw hat. 

This is the reason: The era of abundance 
the United States knows is still a goal for 
most countries. In some it has not even 
achieved the status of a goal—it Is still # 
dream. So all the world wants to know how 
our farmers created history's first era 
abundance, and wants to know how they 
maintain it. So while the peoples of other 
lands listen with interest to the America® 
food story told by our traveling salesmen: 
they pile question upon question as they 
seek more knowledge of the American farm 
story. 

Perhaps there is an even better under- 
standing abroad than here at home of the 
achievements of the American system 
family farms, and that system's great con“ 
tributions to the total welfare of our people. 

I know this for sure: There is a hi 
publicized misunderstanding here at home 
of what our family farmers have accom- 
plished, how they did it, how they ca? 
maintain it, and what the role of govern- 
ment has been and must be in the days 
ahead. 

It is time to set the record straight. 

Truth is the basic element in freedom 
and if the people of this Nation and 
elected representatives are to be free of either 
passion or prejudice in determining pu 9 
policy in a vital area like food and agricul- 
ture, they must operate in an atmosphere 
of truth. A 

It is time to set the record straight * * i 
time to review and explain fundamenta 
facts * * * and I am accepting your courtesy 
and hospitality—and your podium—to do ! 
here and now. 

It is time to quite calling success by the 
name of failure. 

It is time to quit calling the most success- 
ful free enterprise productive system any 5° 
ciety has ever known a relief-welfare State 
program. 

It is time to quit equating a better life 
for one segment of our rural society with 
a lesser life for another, because such 
equation downgrades our national sense of 
justice as well as the potential and the flex- 
ibility of our economy. of 

It is time to quit putting the labels 
“pampered” or “subsidized” upon the backs 
of farm families who take hard risks, and 
work hard, and meet the demands of Te- 
sponsible citizenship. Those who cannot un- 
derstand or appreciate their contributions 
should at least respect their dignity. 

It is time to set the record straight, and 
here are basic facts: 

The family farms of this Nation havs 
created an abundance unparalleled in wor! 
history. Americans buy more of a gres 
variety of quality foods at less cost in terms 
of take-home pay than any other food buy 
ers anywhere else in the world. 

Since 1950 the cost of medical care has 
jumped 63 percent. Our consumers 
paying 52 percent more for professi 
services than they did in 1950, and 38 per- 
cent more for transportation. Yet farm 
prices—the prices that farmers receive f 
what they sell—are lower now than in 1950. 
While Americans are paying 63 percent more 
for medical care, 52 percent more for 
fessional services, and 38 percent more for 
transportation, our farmers are receiving 
percent less for their products than they 
did 15 years ago. 

What if the farmer were charging 63, or 
52, or even 38 percent more? We would be 
eating less, and at the same time would be 
shifting money now being spent for the 
products of factories and for services int? 
food. 

Rather than the consumer-taxpayer SUV- 
sidizing the farmer, the contrary is true. 
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r beware.” I the warning, 
in all sincerity, in this year of 1965, It is 
the family farm system that enables our 
Consumers to have it so good. 

And there's more to this great production 


In addition to providing all the foods our 
People want to buy, and can buy, our farms 
Produce enough more to provide healthful 
diets for those who cannot pay at all or can 
Pay only part of the cost. These consumers, 
through the school lunch and school milk 
and food stamp and direct distribution pro- 
Brams, receive $750 million worth of food 
each year. 

The State of Kentucky is a pioneer in one 
of the most dynamic, and effective, of these 
efforts to wipe out diet deficiencies through- 
Sut our Nation—the food stamp program. 
Under this program low-income families 
have the opportunity to invest limited re- 
Sources in better diets. Floyd County was 
One of the first eight counties in the coun- 

to try out the new food stamp approach, 
in 1961. It was joined by Knott and 
Perry Counties in 1963. Since the summer 
Of 1961, the food stamp program has been 
Tesponsible for $4.4 million of new purchas- 
ing power in the three counties. Not only 
-income families, but the entire econ- 
Omy of the area has benefited from this dig- 
nifed, businesslike approach to utilization 
ot our food abundance. 

Just this week four additional counties— 
Breathitt, Johnson, Martin, and Owsley— 
adopted the food stamp program. Along 
With Tennessee, Kentucky is first in benefit- 
ing from the expansion of this effort au- 
thorized by the Food Stamp Act of 1964. 

Kentucky's utilization of the food stamp 
Program is a tribute to the vision and con- 
fern of Governor Breathitt, Economie Se- 
curity Commissioner Powell and his staff, 
and your business and banking people who 
Cooperate so well with the State administra- 
tion and the U.S. Department of Agriculture. 

Yet, we could not have moved nationally, 
Or locally, into the food stamp program unless 
there had been an abundance of food. The 
Toundations of this program are found on 
family farms. 

In addition to enough food for those who 
tan pay, and for those who can pay none or 
Part of the cost, our farmers have been pro- 
ducing enough more to permit hard sales 
abroad at the rate of $4.5 billion a year, plus 
$1.76 billion worth a year to use as an in- 
' Strument of U.S. foreign policy through our 
tood- for- peace program. 

Life is richer, fuller, and more promising 
for all Americans because of this tremendous 
Production achievement. If you classify as 
a miracle something that had never been 
Made to happen before in all the long history 
of men and farms, we have a miracle on our 
hands. 

Anyone who can find error and wrongdoing 
in that achievement can, believe me, criticize 
Motherhood, turn his back on the flag, kick 
& friendly dog, and slap a baby all at the 
same time. 

But food supply is only part of the family 
farm story. 

Our family farms are prime consumers. 

They spend more than $29 billion a year on 
the goods and services related to agricultural 
Production. They use more petroleum than 
any other industry. They take 6 percent of 
all the rubber consumed in the United States 
tach year. They use 5 million tons of steel 
à year—a third as much as the automotive 
industry, They consume about 4 percent of 
the Nation's electric power. ‘ 

ers spend another $12 billion a year 
on family living—for food, clothes, cars, 
Turniture, medicine, and other products and 
Services from town and city sources. 
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Farming employs 6.1 million workers, and 
3 out of every 10 jobs in other employ- 
ment are related to agriculture. Approxi- 
mately 10 million Americans have jobs 
storing, transporting, processing, and mer- 
chandising the products of agriculture. 
Manufacturers of food and related products 
alone employ nearly 2 million workers and 
have an annual payroll of around $9 million. 

All Americans depend on the people of 
family farms as producers. A high propor- 
tion of American workers depend on them 
as consumers. 

We should not—we cannot—underestimate 
the stake the Nation has in not only the 
continuation, but the strengthening, of this 
productive system. 

We have been maintaining this free en- 
terprise productive system farmer- 
government cooperation in commodity pro- 
grams—programs to adjust produc- 
tion to needs without waste of human or 
natural resources * * * programs designed 
to support prices received by farmers for 
many of the commodities they sell. 

We couldn't have achieved the results we 
know without them. These programs will 
determine the future of efficient, commercial 
family farms and consequently are of critical 
importance to all Americans who benefit so 
much, in so many ways, from those farms. 

It is these programs that are now under 
attack. 

It is charged they are no longer necessary. 
or are too expensive, or are helping the 
wrong farmers, or ar relief efforts no longer 
needed in an affluent society, or are a combi- 
nation of all these. 

Now, Iam not a defender of the status quo 
in commodity programs. The mechanical 
methods of supply management and price 
support must be constantly adjusted. Those 
that are good can always be made better, 
those that are not responsive to changing 
needs and conditions must be updated. 
And we must be acutely conscious of cost. 

But I do defend, and advance, the prin- 
ciple and purpose, and declare the success of 
these programs, 

I want to make this clear: 

1. These programs are essential to all 
Americans—to every area of the society— 
because all Americans reap substantial bene- 
fits from efficient commercial family farms. 

2. If we abandon the principles of supply 
management and price support now, we shall 
sound the death knell of the family farm 
and bring an end to the era of abundance 
as we now know it. 

3. While the goal of reducing the cost of 
commodity programs is a sound objective, one 
that can and must be achieved, we must 
constantly measure gains in government 
savings against possible economic and social 
losses to the whole of society. Efforts to cut 
costs must not be at the expense of parity of 
income for many thousands of farm families. 

4. Commodity programs are not now, nor 
have they been under this administration, 
welfare programs. Commodity program ex- 
penditures are not a dole, they are an in- 
vestment in good management of national 
resources. 

5. Only a small number of farmers—about 
5 percent of the total—are now earning in- 
comes comparable to earnings in other seg- 
ments of the economy where investments are 
similar, But even these farmers, independ- 
ent nongovernment studies reveal, would ex- 
perience a quick income loss of as much as 
50 percent without the commodity programs. 
Actually, the larger family farms—those 
grossing $10,000 a year or more—would suffer 
most. Such a knockout blow for efficient 
farmers would be hard enough to shake the 
entire economy. 

6. Creating new hazards for the efficient 
family farm will not ease the very real eco- 
nomic and social pain afflicting the families 
on small farms with inadequate productive 
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resources. To do that would be applying 
the wrong remedies to the wrong ailments 
in double dosage. 

President Johnson put the current agricul- 
tural picture in proper perspective in his re- 
cent economic message to the Congress. 

“Americans owe much to the efficiency of 
our farmers," the President said, ‘Their in- 
dependent spirit and productive genius are 
the envy of the world. We must continue 
to assure them the opportunity to earn a 
fair reward for their efforts. I will transmit 
to the Congress recommendations for im- 
proving the effectiveness of our expenditures 
on price and income supports.” 

Then the President went on to say: 

“Many small farmers cannot expect to 
earn good incomes from farming, But 
they—along with other rural Americans— 
will have an opportunity to share in the 
fruits of our soclety through faster economic 
growth, better education and training oppor- 
tunities, and improved health and commu- 
nity facilities. We must extend the bene- 
fits of American prosperity to all our people, 
including those in rural America.” 

The President’s comments show recogni- 
tion of two distinct, yet related, areas for 
rural opportunity development—one in full- 
time farming based on adequate productive 
resources, the other in utilization of com- 
bined farm and nonfarm earning opportu- 
nities. The second calls for the creation of 
new job opportunities in the rural commu- 
nities for those who wish to do something 
other than farm, or need jobs that will aug- 
ment returns from farms which in them- 
selves cannot become adequate income 
sources. 

Efforts to make the two areas of opportu- 
nity development competitive for attention 
and resources will benefit neither. These 
efforts must complement one another— 
progress in one will enrich the other. 

Commodity programs may mean 10 to 20 
percent of net income to a small farmer, and 
are often indirectly helpful in other ways. 
But commodity programs alone will not meet 
their needs. They are, however, economic 
instruments vital to the very existence of 
the commercial family farm. As such they 
merit the continuing interest and support 
of city and countryside alike. N 

Governor Breathitt's commission on agri- 
culture, and your Kentucky leadership asso- 
ciated with the commission in this confer- 
ence, have sights set on a billion-dollar an- 
nual agricultural income for Kentucky. That 
would be an increase of between $300 and 
$400 million from the current annual level 
of gross returns from f That is a 
big jump, but you have launched your drive 
from a running start. Kentucky's farm in- 
come has been on the rise over the last 4 
years, and preliminary figures show it was 
better in 1964 than in 1963. And the com- 
2 755 programs I have been disc to- 
n ave had a role in your fine 2 

I am confident that you can peace RAA 
even exceed, the billion-dollar goal you have 
set for yourself if—as a nation—we can 
reach our goal of parity of income for the 
efficient family farm. 

I want to commend your outstanding Gov- 
ernor, and all of you, for not limiting your 
interest to commercial agriculture as you 
Grive to reach the billion-dollar farm income 
goal. It is important and appropriate that 
new avenues of earning opportunity for those 
with limited farm resources and for nonfarm 
rural families should also get your attention. 

I pledge you tonight the wholehearted co- 
operation of the U.S. Department of Agri- 
culture on both fronts. 

I have tried, at some risk or misunder- 
standing, to make myself crystal clear on 
two distinct aspects of our farm and rural 
development programs. On some occasions, 
when I have demonstrated my enthusiasm 
for the nonfarm and related aspects of rural 
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areas development, I've been accused of 
abandoning the farmer, By the same token, 
my emphasis here on commodity programs 
in no way lessens my dedication to other 
opportunity-building efforts in rural 
America. 

There is a place, a real need, for all of 
them. 

But tonight I primarily want to be on rec- 
ord emphasizing how serious—even disas- 
trous—it would be to turn backward from 
the commodity programs. 

These pr were designed to improve 
earning opportunities for family farmers, and 
they're doing it, at the rate of a billion dol- 
lars a year more in net income than was 
earned in 1960. 

These commodity programs were designed 
to bring supplies into better balance with 
demand and to move surpluses into consump- 
tion and in most areas—particularly feed 
grains and wheat—they're doing it. 

The commodity programs were designed to 
provide consumers with an abundance of 
food at fair prices, and they're doing it. 

And—most of all—they were designed to 
perpetuate the family farm system of agri- 
culture and avoid the economic and social 


and they’re doing it. 

The family farm, measured in terms of to- 
day’s investment and production standards, 
is a growing rather than diminishing in- 
stitution. Let us resolve to maintain appro- 
priate incentives, so that American family 
farm free enterprise agriculture will continue 
to perform miracles for all the American 


people, 


Views of Halibut Fiese 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. THOMAS M. PELLY 


OF WASHINGTON 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, February 8, 1965 


Mr. PELLY. Mr. Speaker, I have re- 
cently received a communication from 
the Deep Sea Fishermen’s Union of the 
Pacific expressing the views of its mem- 
bership in regard to halibut fishing in the 
north Pacific Ocean. 

As you know, Mr. Speaker, this has 
been a very controversial subject and for 
the enlightenment of my colleagues I 
would like at this point to include in the 
Recorp excerpts from a letter I received 
from this distinguished group: 

Dear CONGRESSMAN PeLLY: On behalf of 
the members of the Deep Sea Fishermen's 
Union of the Pacific, I would like to give our 
views on what we think should be the U.S. 
position on halibut fisheries in the North 
Pacific and we believe could be the U.S. 
position for all coasts of the United States. 

The US. position on fishing limits should 
be U.S. jurisdiction of natural fishery re- 
sources, in, on and over its Continental 
Shelf. The Continental Shelf to mean as 
far off-shore as the depth of the overlying 
waters permits the exploitation of the 
natural fishery resources of the areas. 

We recommend that the halibut popula- 
tion on the Pacific North American Conti- 
nental Shelf be reserved for use of American 
and Canadian long-line fishing fleets. Vice 
versa, that the halibut population on the 
Pacific Asian continental shelf be reserved 
for use of Japanese, Russian, and other Asian 
nations. In both areas we recommend re- 
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tention of strict quota and conservation 
measures to conserve the halibut resource on 


sanctuary for immature halibut. We recom- 
mend a total prohibition on the taking of 
halibut by trawls, or nets, or any gear other 
than hook and line: 

(a) A treaty should be entered into with 
Canada so that they could fish halibut on 
the US. Continental Shelf, up to a 3- or 12- 
mile limit. Also, that the halibut quotas be 
divided on a 50-50 basis between United 
States and Canada. 

(b) Why propose a 50-50 division of hali- 
but quotas? At the present time the Cana- 
dians have an unfair advantage in that they 
are able to economically build new and larg- 
er vessels becaues they are able to utilize 
them for year around operation, i.e., in hali- 
but, salmon, herring, and dragging for bot- 
tom fish. Even with our new construction 
subsidy law, we know of only one proposed 
vessel to be built in the Pacific Northwest. 

(c) The increase in the availability of 
halibut, brought about under the Interna- 
tional Pacific Hailbut Commission's conser- 
vation program the past 40 years has not 
gone to the U.S. halibut fleet. This increase 
in availability of halibut has gone to the 
Canadian and now also to the Japanese and 
possibly the Russian fleets. The following 
is the percentage of the halibut quota caught 
by the United States and Canadian fleets In 
various years. 


[In percent] 


U.S. Fleet 


Year 


Canadian 
Fleet 


1 AAA 
HERSESS 


Source: Market News Service, Bureau of Commer- 
cial Fisheries, Seattle. Some other facts: International 
Pacific Halibut Commission. 

Year 1954: Seattle halibut fleet, 186 boats; 
1,089 men. 

Year 1964: Seattle halibut fleet, 87 boats; 
518 men. 

We recommend that a conservation pro- 
gram be established for all species of bottom 
fish on a maximum sustained yield basis. 
This program to apply to United States and 
Canadian drag fleets as well as to foreign 
fleets operating on the US. Continental 
Shelf. If the United States is not at present 
exploiting some species of bottom fish on 
its Continental Shelf, other countries could 
be licensed to fish for these species under 
our sustained yield conservation program. 
Some day we may want to exploit these other 
species of bottom fish and we should make 
sure now that there will be fish in the future. 

We believe all countries should have ex- 
clusive jurisdiction over their Continental 
Shelf fishery resources. It is possible that 
the United States could enter into treaties 
with other countries for U.S. fishermen to 
fish on their Continental Shelfs. The United 
States should, however, develop and utilize 
its own Continental Shelf fishery resources. 

On the makeup and method of choosing 
commissioners and advisory board members 
of various fishery commissions. * * * The 
people in the various fishing industries would 
have more confidence in these advisory boards 
and commissioners if they had the right to 
choose their own representatives or at least 
have a voice in their selection. 

Very truly yours, 
CLARENCE R. NORDAHL, 
, Secretary-Treasurer. 
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EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
oF 


HON. RALPH HARVEY 


OF INDIANA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, February 8, 1965 


Mr. HARVEY of Indiana. Mr. Speak- 
er, under leave to extend my remarks in 
the Recor, I include the following arti- 
cle: 

[From the Shelbyville News, Feb. 3, 1965] 
A VERY PERSONAL STAKE 


We've been bombarded so heavily and for 
so long with facts and figures conce 
Federal Government spending and the $ 
eral budget, that it's safe to say that mos 
of us have come to regard it all as pretty im- 
personal. But the stake that each of us ha- 
in all this is really a very personal one. 

To begin with, just as a matter of keeping 
the record straight. President Johnson's Te 
centiy announced budget for the fiscal 
starting July 1 hardly begins to tell the whole 
story of Federal spending. This administré” 
tive budget which Mr. Johnson pegs at J 
under $100 billion—$99.7 billion to be exact— 
is only a part of the tax money handled bY 
Government. When all of the trust funds 
for pensions, highways, unemployment, ~~ 
etc., are added, the total comes to aroun 
$126 billion. And thus the amount you 
out in taxes comes to many more billion 
the total shown in the regular budget. 

Social security taxes, earmarked for roads 
taxes going for unemployment compensation 
and other levies boost the bill many billion 
above the figure publicized by the admin- 
istration. 

The Federal budget alone—just the ad- 
ministrative budget of about $100 billion— 
is some $20 billion higher than it was only 
5 years ago. Have any idea of how mw 
you pay in Federal taxes for the various 
spending categories? 

Well, as an example, let’s take a married 
man with $5,000 of taxable income af ter 
allowing for all deductions and exemptions 
His income tax for 1965, due next year, 
be about $1,000. He'll also have to pay many 
other taxes, but consider for now only the 
principal parts of his Federal income tax. 

Most of his tax dollars, a litttle less than 
$500 or 48 percent of the total, will go for 
defense. In addition to this, he'll spe? 
about $11 for military aid abroad and 
another $25 for further development of thë 
atom, which is primarily for war purposes- 

In addition, past wars will be costly to 
him. For instance, about $46 will go for 
veterans and about $116 for interest on that 
fantastic national debt (something like pa)“ 
ing the interest on the home mortgage! - 
Still, the total for this is down a little bit- 
Defense and past wars now take about 
percent of taxes paid to the Federal Govern- 
ment compared with 80 percent 5 years 288° 

Money for space exploration, as some of US 
have noted, is going up very fast and will 
take something over $50 this time from out 
$5,000 man. This is seven times more than 
5 years ago—and the race to the moon and 
to other planets wil become even more costly 
in coming years. 

Around 11 percent of his tax—about $110— 
will go for social programs, a package 
items covering health, antipoverty, man- 
power , and education (which has 
quadrupled in the past 5 years). 

Assistance to foreigners will cost him about 
$23, or 2 percent of his total. This is mostly 
for economic aid. 
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And our $5,000 man will cough up 6 per- 
dent of his total or about $56, for help to 
ers. Most of this money will be used 
to support farm prices in one way or 
another, and the remainder will be used to 
SUbsidize the export of surplus commodities 
and for other programs. . 
You may fit into the tax niche occupied by 
one taxpayer. But whether you do or 
not, the example should provide a basis for 
where most of your Federal income 


tax money goes. It's a pretty personal thing, 
isn’t it? 


The Forest Service Looks Forward 
to 1975 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ROBERT L. F. SIKES 


OF FLORIDA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, January 21, 1965 


Mr. SIKES. Mr. Speaker, the South- 
ern Pulpwood Conservation Association, 
à group whose interests and activities are 
of paramount economic importance to 

South and to the Nation, held its an- 
nual meeting in Atlanta, Ga., last week. 
One of the featured speakers for this 
Meeting was the Honorable Edward P. 
Cliff, Chief, Forest Service, U.S. Depart- 
Ment of Agriculture. This outstanding 
departmental executive delivered such a 
fine speech that I feel it should be re- 
Printed in the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD. 
I am very glad to ask that this be done. 
THE Forest Service Looks Forwarp To 1975 
(By Edward P. Cliff, Chief, Forest Service, 

U.S. De t of Agriculture, at the 

Southern Pulpwood Conservation Associa- 

tion annual meeting, Atlanta, Ga., Febru- 

ary 3, 1965) 

The subject of your annual meeting this 
rear What To Expect From 1965 to 1975"— 
is an interesting and timely choice. I am 
delighted to be here to learn of your expec- 
tations and to outline for you some of the 

gs that we in the forest service see as we 
look ahead at these next 10 years. 

With a solid 25 years of achievement and 
growth under your belts, it is fitting that 
You, the Southern Pulpwood Conservation 
Association, should examine expectations for 
the future and make your plans accordingly. 
Let me say at the outset that from where I 
Stand, your prospects were never brighter 

they are in this year of 1965. Certainly 
the likelihood that U.S. pulpwood consump- 
tion may triple by the year 2000 presents a 
great opportunity here in the South. There 
is cause for real optimism based on what 
may logically be expected from this forth- 
Coming decade. 

The general shape of what you should ex- 
Pect from the Forest Service between now 
and 1975 can be revealed by a quick look at 
the past decade and at our current plans and 
Programs. I foresee no sharp alterations in 
Our course here in the South. It has always 
been a stimulating experience for me to see 
and hear, firsthand, accounts of the progress 
in forestry that is being made in this re- 
gion—through both private and public ef- 
forts. I know that this will continue. 

Yet no administrator, no conservationist, 
No forester, can ever be completely satisfied 
with the pace of events toward the goals he 
has set before him—even here in the South 
where such progress may be more evident 
and more satisfying than in some other re- 
gions. We would like to see the course of 
Forest Service programs changed—especially 
the ones which coincide with your objective; 
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not to the right, not to the left, but upward. 
You can expect each of us in the Forest 
Service to push our programs upward—and 
to work shoulder to shoulder with you in 
Pushing your programs along toward our 
common objectives. 

We have much to build on. For example, 
as pulpwood production in the South 
doubled since 1950, our research folks worked 
hard with you in providing detailed and re- 
liable surveys and statistics on these 
trends—State by State and even by counties. 
I think they have led the Nation in furnish- 
ing this kind of information to your in- 
dustry. 

The technical breakthrough in direct seed- 
ing of the southern pines has resulted in a 
sharp upward trend in regeneration by this 
method, with resultant savings of both pub- 
lic and private reforestation dollars. Hard- 
wood pulping research and development are 
reflected in a rising volume of hardwood 
pulpwood consumed. New techniques of pro- 
ducing and handling chips have been signifi- 
cant advances. Cooperative forest protection 
programs, expanded national forest timber 
sales, record cooperative reforestation accom- 
plishments, and concurrent efforts by pri- 
vate and public foresters to improve man- 
agement practices on all forest land, are a 
few more examples of the kind of progress 
that results from our joint efforts. This 
progress can be expected to continue and, 
we hope, accelerate. 

You can expect from the Forest Service 
continued appreciation, support, and en- 
couragement of your forestry efforts. I have 
said repeatedly that we welcome and urge 
the forest industries to take up just as large 
a share of the total forestry effort as they 
possibly can. Our primary concern has been, 
and will continue to be, that the total job gets 
accomplished—and not who does what. Here 
in Atlanta at the Society of American 
Foresters meeting In 1962, when I spoke of 
Forest Service plans with regard to small 
private woodlands, I said, “Our goal in de- 
veloping any program is to propose measures 
tailored specifically to accomplish what is 
needed but is not likely to be accomplished 
otherwise.“ A few months ago, many of you 
heard Assistant Secretary John A. Baker at 
the American Forest Products Industries an- 
nual meeting say with respect to the job of 
rehabilitating seriously depleted forest lands 
in Appalachia, “If the forest industries you 
represent take on that job, we will support 
you to the best of our ability.” These poli- 
cies will continue. 

The new timber trends report, which 
we hope will be off the press later this month, 
makes the forestry sucecss story here in the 
South abundantly clear. In the years since 
its predecessor, the timber trend report, 
much has changed for the better in this 
region. Forest industries have demon- 
strated the importance of intensive timber 
management as an economic factor in suc- 
cessful private forest enterprises here in the 
South. Some of the pulp and paper indus- 
tries you represent have developed un- 
paralled forest management systems, based 
on the most modern and enlightened policies 
and techniques. Your efforts to promote 
sound forest management practices on 
private lands seem to be increasingly ef- 
fective. Your prompt and enthusiastic sup- 
port of the principle of multiple use 
management of forest lands—both public 
and private—has been a strong, positive fac- 
tor in the past that augurs well for the 
future. All of this is especially important be- 
cause this region accounts for about half of 
the Nation's timber-growing capacity. 

I could go on at length in a similar 
vein with regard to the progress your indus- 
try has made, and stimulated, in the fields 
of fire control, research, economic develop- 
ment of rural areas, provision of outdoor 
recreation opportunities available to the 
general public, and all the rest. My point 
is that much of the credit for the improved 
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forestry situation developing here in the 
South rests with the forest industries, and 
especially the pulp and paper industry. We 
in the Forest Service recognize this, we wel- 
come it, and we congratulate you. 

Now, to be a bit more specific. 

A great deal of what you may expect from 
the Forest Service has already been de- 
scribed in some detail. The 10-year de- 
velopment program for the national forests, 
endorsed and sent to the Co by Presi- 
dent Kenedy in 1961, is a blueprint that is 
guiding many of our current activities on 
the national forests. Unfortunately, the de- 
velopment schedule recommended in that 
program has not been fully realized, From a 
budget standpoint we are more than a year 
behind schedule already. Also, it is ap- 
parent that some development needs were 
not adequately foreseen in preparing that 
10-year program. The impact of recreational 
use at new water impoundment areas is a 
case in point. 

Less than a year ago, Secretary Freeman 
sent to the Congress a comprehensive na- 
tional forestry research program. This, too, 
is a 10-year outline of what the Forest Sery- 
ice—working with industry, universities, and 
others—hopes to accomplish. 

I think that most of you have seen the 
two booklets describing these programs. In- 
stead of reviewing their highlights for you 
here today, perhaps it will suffice to say that 
you can expect the Forest Service to push 
hard to implement these programs fully. 
We may add to them or modify them some- 
what, but I am sure that our overall policy 
in this next decade must be to intensify 
development and management of national 
forest resources as rapidly as possible, 
Similarly, we plan to move ahead our re- 
search program on as wide a front as we pos- 
sibly can. 

We do not yet have a comparable 10-year 
program to guide our activities in the state 
and private forestry field, although we hope 
to have one approved this year. I know that 
you are especially interested in what to ex- 
pect from the Forest Service in this area. 
However, I cannot be specific in this regard 
until Secretary Freeman and our sister agen- 
cles in the department have agreed with 
and endorsed the essential features of such 
a program. Nonetheless, it seems appropri- 
ate that I should outline the general shape 
of our current thinking on this subject. 

Most of you know that we have been wait- 
ing for completion of the timber trends 
analysis to provide an up-to-date perspective 


private holdings. But it does spell out some 
very real needs and problems that must be 

in reviewing the current timber 
situation—and what is in prospect 30 or 40 
years from now. emphasis, we 
think, should be centered around protecting 
the resources, improving the quality of fu- 
ture crops—especially hardwoods—strength- 
ening marketing efforts and utilization 
technology, contributing toward needed land 
use adjustments, and achieving technically 
sound multiple use management of resources 
on the bulk of the Nation's forest land. 

The long-range outlook for softwood sup- 
plies here in the South must be of prime 
interest to you folks. As I read it, the 
trends“ study indicates increasing reliance 
upon the South for softwood timber supplies 
in future decades. We project an upward 
trend in the harvest of southern pine saw- 
timber that is in sharp contrast to the 
decline in cut experienced in the past dec- 
ade or so. With a substantial surplus of 
growth over cut now evident in the South, we 
have concluded that timber supplies will be 
adequate to support a sizable expansion of 
the forest industries, Assuming only pres- 
ent levels of management, however, we also 
foresee that in 25 years or so, softwood 
growth and inventories will not be sufficient 
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to support rising national demands for tim- 
ber. Part of this outlook stems from the 
continuing decrease in the net acreage of 
softwood types in this region, 

I am interested in your opinions with 
regard to the need for additional efforts dur- 
ing the next decade to accelerate artificial 
regeneration and management of the south- 
ern pines—specifically on private lands for 
timber production purposes. 

You can expect that in our forthcoming 
State and private forest program, the Forest 
Service will recommend only those increased 
efforts that we think are Justified. They will 
be built on the solid base of existing cooper- 
ative forestry programs. They will be 
shaped in full recognition of past, current, 
and prospective private efforts—such as those 
so well established here in the South. They 
will constitute our considered judgment de- 
veloped after careful appraisal of the avail- 
able facts and information. I think that 


you will find them to be rational and appro- 


riate. 

255 growing number of Forest Service ac- 
tivities are not neatly spanned by our na- 
tional forest, research, and State and pri- 
vate forestry programs. In looking ahead 
we must expect that this will continue. In 
preparing our 10-year programs, we did not 
anticipate the impacts that the accelerated 
public works program, the land and water 
conservation fund, the antipoverty program, 
the Appalachia program, and other conser- 
yation-related legislation would have on the 
Forest Service. Even at this date, I can only 
offer conjectures about what we may expect 
in this regard. 

There is no doubt that the land and water 
conservation fund will expand our land ac- 
quisition program here in the South during 
this next 10 years. I know that forest in- 
dustry people have serious reservations on 
this score. For that reason, let me tell you 
as clearly as I can what to expect. For one 
thing, the lands we hope to acquire under 
this new law are not highly productive pine- 
lands. Tracts with primary value for pub- 
lic recreation are more typically found in 
mountainous hardwood country. Tracts ac- 
quired in the flatwoods would have to be 
associated with reservoir development, 
stream or river frontage, or some other recre- 
ational feature or value, Our tentative plans 
for fiscal year 1966 indicate that only 18 per- 
cent of the area to be acquired is in the 
southern region. And 88 percent of that 
area—some 25,000 acres—is in the hill coun- 
try of Oklahoma, North Carolina, Georgia, 
Tennessee, and Arkansas, within existing 
national forest boundaries. 

During this next 10 years we also hope to 
step up our land exchange program sub- 
stantially, We are making progress in re- 
ducing our backlog of cases and we welcome 
new proposals to tidy up ownership patterns 
here in the South. 

In short, we don't expect national forest 
ownership of commercial forest land area 
in this region—currently about 5 percent of 
the total—to be increased appreciably, 

We can logically be expected to take an in- 
creasingly active interest in promoting the 
economic development of rural areas. We 
have noted that the most heavily forested 
areas tend to coincide with the most severe- 
ly depressed local economies. The timber 
aspects of the Appalachia regional develop- 
ment legislation now before the Congress is 
one example. Our department's deep in- 
terest in rural areas development, rural re- 
newal, cooperatives, and related matters can 
be expected to influence many of our actions 
in this next decade. 

The establishment of Job Corps conserva- 
tion centers on national forest lands in the 
South, beginning this month, will certainly 
have a bearing on our programs and accom- 
plishments in the years immediately ahead. 

Cropland retirement or other devices to 
achieve needed land use adjustments may 
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again become a major factor in reforestation 
here in the South, Before long you folks 
will be handling pulpwod harvested from 
plantations established early in the recent 
soil bank program. That this is possible is 
a striking tribute to the productivity of 
forest lands in this region. 

We must all expect to witness increasing 
competition for land and resources here in 
the South. For example, one of the few 
things that has kept pace with the rising 
yolume of pulpwood harvested is the rising 
volume of recreational visits to the forest 
lands which are producing the timber. Per- 
haps this next decade will mark a return to 
the historical downward trend in the acre- 
age of timber-producing land. Certainly the 
shrinking acreage per capita will continue 
apace. 

Emphasis on natural beauty and esthetic 
values in our rural areas is a strong emerging 
force that is obviously related to forests and 
forestry. All of us must expect a challeng- 
ing public interest in what we do to, and 
with, forested land. For example, we have 
long sung the praises of selective logging 
and all-age management. But now we d 
even-age management, which involves clear- 
cutting, to be advantageous in many situa- 
tions. One of our greatest mutual problems 
is to help the public understand what we are 
doing and why, when they see the “ugliness” 
of a newly cutover area. 

Surely change will be the hallmark of 
this next decade. Your association, the 
forest industry, the Forest Service, and the 
other agencies represented here today—all 
will be part and parcel of the sweeping social 
and economic growth of this region and its 
people, Our Chief Executive and our Con- 
gress are clearly working toward new ob- 
jectives and new emphasis on a host of 
matters which bear on our work and our 
programs. As public servants, we are com- 
mitted to these objectives. 

For my part, my expectations from this 
next decade are colored by my hopes. I hope 
that forestry in the South will reach new 
helghts of technical and economic achieve- 
ment. I hope that our agencies and our 
organizations, both public and private, will 
be able to look back with pride in 1975. 
May we see that we have played responsible 
and responsive roles across the full range of 
the dramatic growth that will have unfolded 
here in the South. 


Poverty War Questioned 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 


HON. GARNER E. SHRIVER 


OF KANSAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, February 8, 1965 


Mr. SHRIVER. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the 
Recorp, I include the following: 

We are greatly concerned about effec- 
tive methods of getting at the root causes 
of poverty in the United States. There 
has been considerable publicity concern- 
ing the administration’s so-called war on 
poverty. The Congress has been asked to 
appropriate substantial funds for the 
broad programs of the Office of Eco- 
nomic Opportunity. 

Mr. William Farha, a constituent of 
mine in Wichita, Kans., recently ad- 
vanced several thoughts which are 
worthy of consideration by the Members 
of Congress and other interested Ameri- 
cans. Mr. Farha’s thought-provoking 
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ideas were contained in a letter to the 
editor of the Wichita, Kans., Eagle. The 
letter follows: 

Yes, let us all use commonsense in trying 
to eliminate poverty in our Great Society- 
The Good Book says, By the sweat of yout 
brow you earn your bread.” I am sure that 
every citizen is for conquering poverty in our 
beloved land and the world. On the other 
hand we must not overlook or misunder- 
stand what war on poverty means. 

If we should improve the world, we should 


` begin to improve ourselves. 


If we would saye the world, we should 
begin by saving America. 

A bankrupt America cannot save the 
world, or itself. 

Any government that is big enough to 
give you everything you want, is big enough 
to take everything you've got. 

The more is given the less the people will 
work for themselves, and the less they work 
the more poverty will increase. 

The question is: are we contributing to 
the solution, or to the problem? 

WILLIAM FARHA, 

WICHITA, KANS. 


“Time for Decision” Speech of J. Edgar 
Hoover Recommended to Every Ameri- 
can Citizen 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS ° 


HON. HAROLD R. COLLIER 


OF ILLINOIS i 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, February 4, 1965 


Mr. COLLIER. Mr, Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the 
Recorp, I include the following: One of 
the most dedicated Americans to the 
country’s security has again receiv 
well-deserved recognition for his life- 
long efforts to awaken the public to the 
increasing dangers of relaxation from 
strict moral standards with resultant in- 
creased crime rates. In a speech at 
Loyola University, November 24, 1964, 
FBI Director Hoover was honored by the 
presentation of the “Sword of Loyola, 
and is the first person to receive such an 
award. Remarks by Mr. Hoover con- 
veyed a message to which all should 
heed and practice. 

I heartily endorse Mr. Hoover’s re- 
marks because I believe they are timely 
and trust that he and his organization 
will continue to receive the well-deserv 
support from our citizens. 

“TIME FOR DECISION” 

I am deeply touched to be selected as the 
first recipient of the “Sword of Loyola.” It 
is very dificult to express happiness in words, 
but I assure you I will always cherish the 
great honor you have paid me tonight. I 
am humbled by the meaning of this distin- 
guished award. 

St. Ignatius Loyola belongs to that 
glorious band of men who make the history 
others write. And he is an enduring sym- 
bol of fierce determination and the daunt- 
lessness of soul which swing the human 
race a little nearer to the ultimate fulfill- 
ment of that divine purpose toward which 
the whole of creation moves. 

It is most fitting that you should establish 
this award in the name of a man who turned 
aside from narrow self-interest to dedicate 
his life and his sword to God. By your ac- 
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tion you remind the world that St. Ignatius 

Proved there is sufficient divine power in 

the soul of each of us to move the universe— 
we will use it, 

Iam convinced there is a compelling neces- 
Bity for us to make that effort now. 

To every man and every nation there 
Comes a time when decisions must be made 

t grave problems. Further delay in 
Beeking solutions can bring disaster, That 
time has come for the United States. 

The moment has arrived when we must 
face realistically the startling fact that since 
1958 crime in this country has increased five 
times faster than our population growth. 

ous crimes—murder, forcible rape, rob- 
. burglary, aggravated assault, automo- 
bile theft—have mounted steadily since the 
end of World War II, In 1951 these crimes 
for the first time topped the 1 million mark, 
4nd more than 214, million serious crimes 
Were reported during 1963. 
Even more ominous is the fact that this 
ying spiral in crime has come about 
through a growing wave of youthful crimi- 
Nality across the Nation. Last year for the 
15th consecutive year crimes involving our 
Young people increased over the previous 
Year, For all serious crimes committed in 
the United States in 1963, youthful offenders 
Were responsible for a staggering 72 percent 
Of the total arrests for these crimes. 

What a grim and unhappy commentary 
©n the moral climate of this great Nation. 
The moral strength of our Nation has de- 
decreased alarmingly. We must return to 
the teachings of God if we are to cure this 
Sickness. 

These shocking statistics together with the 
Public’s apparent indifference to them are 
indicative of the false morality we are toler- 
{ting today. It is a false code which is based 
©n the worship of things of man’s own crea- 
tion. It is as imperfect and feeble as man 

lf. However captivating to the senses, 

this type of moral climate cannot give the 

Support nor the strength which is so vital 

t our national survival. This breakdown 

our moral standards can only render us 
impotent as a people and as a Nation. 

Law and order are the foundations upon 
Which successful government must stand. 
Without law and order, society will destroy 
itself. 

We must never forget that government 
Cannot favor one group or one special in- 
terest over its duty to protect the rights of 
all citizens, We must constantly guard gov- 
ernment against the pressure groups which 
Would crush the rights of others under heel 
in order to achieve their own ends. 

The law of the land is above any indi- 
Vidual. All must abide by it. If we short 
Cut the law, we play a dangerous game which 
can only result in total defeat for all of us 
because if we destroy our system of govern- 
ment by law, we destroy our only means of 
achieving a stable society. 

It is a great misfortune that the zealots or 
Pressure groups always think with their emo- 
tions, seldom with reason. They have no 
compunction in carping, lying and exaggerat- 
Ing with the fiercest passion. They cry lib- 
erty when they really mean license. 

Justice has nothing to do with expediency. 
It has nothing to do with temporary stand- 
ards. We cannot, and will not, permit the 
FBI to be used to superimpose the aims of 
those who would sacrifice the very founda- 
tions on which our Government rests. I 
take humble pride in emphatically stating 
here tonight that as long as I am director 
of the FBI, it will continue to maintain its 
high and impartial standards of investiga- 
don despite the hostile opinions of the de- 
tractors. Furthermore, the FBI will con- 
tinue to be objective in its investigations 
and will stay within the bounds of its au- 
thorized jurisdiction regardiess of pressure 
groups which seek to use the FBI to attain 
their own selfish aims to the detriment of 
our people as a whole. 
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Unfortunately and too often humanity, if 
left to itself, moves along the line of least 
resistance. That is the reason we make such 
slow progress, and why we are prone to wait 
for pathfinders to blaze the way for us to 
follow. Each of us hopes that beyond the 
despair and darkness of today there is some- 
thing better in store for tomorrow. It will 
be tragic if nothing but hope is brought to 
bear on the problem of crime in the United 
States today. 

We must have men and women with ideals, 
with faith and hope and determination who 
will transmute noble purpose into accom- 
plished action. If we are to reverse the crime 
picture in this country, we must make a sus- 


‘tained effort to stir the complacent ones 


to awareness. 

We mollycoddle young criminals and re- 
lease unreformed hoodlums to prey anew 
on society. The bleeding hearts, particu- 
larly among the judiciary, are so concerned 
for young criminals that they become in- 
different to the rights of law-abiding citi- 
zens. 

We must have judges with courage and a 
high sense of their duty to protect the pub- 
lic and to adequately penalize criminals if 
we are to stop the spread of serious and 
dangerous crimes against society. 

We must adopt a most realistic attitude 
toward this critical problem. We have tried 
the lenient approach and it has failed. 

It is the fashion among many to sneer at 
ideals, to flout them with derisive jeers as 
the insubstantial dreams of their naive, and 
to scornfully prophesy that most men will 
abandon their ideals as useless encum- 
brances in the race for wealth and fame. The 
cynics are too often right, but the fault is 
not with the ideal—remember that. A 
worthwhile ideal may be difficult, but it is 
never impossible, of attainment. 

I believe in the omnipotence of the human 
spirit. Man has repeatedly shown that he 
can both make and master circumstances. 
It will take this type of determination on 
the part of the majority of our people if we 
are to halt increasing numbers of our young 
people from swelling the crime statistics 
columns each year. We badly need a moral 
reawakening in every home in our Nation. 

The voices of temperance, logic, and de- 
cency must speak out. Terrorism cannot be 
tolerated in a free society. Hate, terror and 
lawlessness are not the American way. 

I trust you will give consideration to my 
remarks and not dismiss them as typical of 
the traditional age-old lament about the 
moral climate of one’s native land. We are 
courting disaster if we do not soon take some 
positive action against the growing moral 
deterioration in this land. 

It is a grievous trend which is being 
steadily reflected in the attitude of con- 
tempt which many of our people have for the 
values which made this Nation great. 

Today, patriotism seems to be out of style. 
Those who express their love of country are 
often looked upon as paranoiac patriots or 
rightwing extremists. 

Let me quote from an article which ap- 
peared in a recent issue of a student publica- 
tion of one of our Midwestern colleges. En- 
titled “Nix Patriotism,” this article stated, 
“Patriotism is an emotion that is marked by 
ignorance, stupidity, prejudice, autism, fear 
and hostility.” 

We can only pray that this undesirable 
trend which is evidenced among students in 
all too many of our colleges and universities 
can be reversed before it is too late. 

This attitude can be seen in the widespread 
public indifference concerning the real 
threat of world communism. The philosophy 
of communism flourishes best in an environ- 
ment where personal responsibility and 
self-discipline have been undermined by Im- 
morality, materialism, and expediency, 

Its duplicity is difficult for young Ameri- 
cans to comprehend. If our young citizens 
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turn an objective, analytical searchlight on 
this ideology and its organizational arms, 
they will understand communism for what it 
is—a materialistic, godless dogma dedicated 
to world domination. 

When man places himself above the law 
and bases his decisions on his own selfish 
interests, he aids the Communists’ relentless 
efforts to destroy the ideals of our civiliza- 
tion. He contributes heavily to reducing life 
to the code of the jungle, by making it easier 
for communism to spread its deadly doc- 
trines, terror and the brutalization of man. 
What Ignatius Loyola taught, communism 
seeks to destroy. 

The man who has no objective values by 
which he judges his actions—who allows his 
passions to run wild, unchecked by a moral 
standard of what is right—that man is surely 
risking the loss of his immortal soul. 

Faith in man cannot exist without faith 
in God. Faith in God takes root and grows 
strong only when it is expressed in service 
and good works. 

It seems we are never converted in mass 
to any genuine reform in society, science, 
religion, morals, or government. There 
must be a beginning and the time is now. 

America stands at the crossroads of des- 
tiny. It is a common destiny in which we 
shall all finally stand or fall together. 
Though we contest with utter vigor for the 
prevalence of whatever attitudes and policies 
may possess our souls, may we ever remem- 
ber that we finally must be all for one and 
one for all against the vicissitudes of for- 
tune—and perhaps against the world. 

We are still capable of producing leaders 
who have the power to move, quicken, and 
transform their environment, and to awaken 
an answering thrill of appreciation and sup- 
port in us who read or hear of their strug- 
gles and achievements. 

I sincerely hope the “Sword of Loyola” will 
mark the beginning of a new and enlight- 
ened era in the United States. 

Man is blessed with the liberty to choose 
between opposing factors, between action 
and inaction, between good and evil, be- 
tween God and the Devil. Surely our im- 
mediate situation requires an endeavor by 
man to raise himself above ordinary stand- 
ards to a higher degree of achievement. 

As Americans, we should learn to trust 
God, to know His teachings, and to live in 
His ways. 

This is truly a time for decision. 


Panel of American Women 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. RICHARD BOLLING 


OF MISSOURI 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, February 3, 1965 


Mr. BOLLING. Mr. Speaker, I would 
like to call the attention of the House 
to a bold, new experiment that was 
started in Kansas City and is now find- 
ing its way across the country. I refer 
to the Panel of American Women, con- 
ceived by Mrs. Paul Brown, a constitu- 
ent. Most of us are rarely touched by 
discrimination personally and when we 
are in the company a friend who may 
be a Negro, a Jew, a Catholic, or a mem- 
ber of some other minority, it often 
seems the better part of social grace to 
avoid any discussion that might be em- 
barrassing. Mrs. Brown has wisely con- 
cluded that the best way to learn of the 
agonies of discrimination is to hear from 
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those who have been discriminated 
against. For a club program, Mrs. 
Brown brought together four women, a 
Catholic, a Jew, a Negro, and a white 
Anglo-Saxon Protestant, who were will- 
ing to discuss frankly discrimination and 
how it affected them personally. The 
panel was an instant success and the 
idea began to spread. It has been 
adopted in Little Rock, Des Moines, St. 
Louis, Omaha, Philadelphia, and Topeka. 
In the January issue of the Ladies’ Home 
Journal there is an article on the Panel 
of American Women. I commend to 
you, Mr. Speaker, and to our colleagues 
in the House a section of that article 
reporting the remarks of the four mem- 
bers of the Kansas City panel: 
PANEL OF AMERICAN WOMEN 


“I am Shirley Morantz. I am rearing four 
children, eight puppies, two mud turtles, and 
a pink-eyed hamster. My son, Keith, is 18, 
my daughter, Jeryl, is 14, Richard is 11 and 
Andy is 8. My husband, Stanley, is ageless.” 
There was a giggle, then laughter, from the 
pews in the conservative church in the mid- 
dle class neighborhood in Kansas City, Kans. 
The ice had been broken. There had been 
ice because there was going to be talk of bit- 
ter things—prejudice, bias, discrimination— 
and the 200 women who came to Stephens 
Memorial Methodist Church, that sunny aft- 
ernoon had geome with set faces and sober 
attitudes, obviously expecting a challenge to 
thought, and perhaps some pain. Mrs. Mo- 
rantz is Jewish, and she was serving on a 
“Panel of American Women.“ Before her 
opening remarks, the church organist had 

layed Beethoven's “Adagio.” There had 
3 a brief invocation, and a few words of 
greeting from women of the congregation. 
The panel moderator, Mrs, Paul Brown, in- 
troduced her speakers—a Jew, a Negro, a 
Catholic, a Methodist—and the women in 
the pews braced themselves for harsh reali- 
ties. Then, suddenly, it was all right. The 
women were smiling, and Mrs. Morantz con- 
tinued: “My father was born in Russia, came 
to the United States, and then to Kansas 
City with his parents when he was 8 years 
old. He never attended school beyond the 
third grade. He is one of the original self- 
made men, owning a prosperous business 
here and participating in many community 
affairs. My mother was born in England, en 
route to Kansas City from Russia. Together 
these two people created a middle class 
American Jewish family. I was the middle 
child of three. I have never known what 
it is to be hungry, or not to have sufficient 
clothing and a comfortable home; and I was 
never aware of any personal insults because 
of my religion. The summer before my fresh- 
man year at the University of Kansas City 
I was called upon by a committee of sorority 
girls. I guess, during the conversation, I 
let my religious convictions be known. There 
were no more calls from the sorority. This 
was my first really conscious experience of 
being left out because I was a Jew, 

“I guess the greatest thing that ever hap- 
pened to me was meeting and falling in love 
with my husband, Stanley, a nice Jewish boy 
who grew up with the ethical teachings of 
his faith. He taught me that if you are 
going to live by those teachings, you have to 
work at it. Because I am a Jew, I cannot be 
insensitive to what happens to others. I 
know that some of my friends have not been 
allowed to purchase homes where they wish 
because of gentlemen's agreements; or play 
golf on a golf course they may enjoy, or often 
attend a college of their choice. I know that 
my father’s synagogue was bombed, my Jew- 
ish community center desecrated. I know 
that in my lifetime and yours 6 million Jews 
were murdered in Germany—all this simply 
because they were Jews. Sometimes I stop 
and ask myself: ‘What is so terrible about 
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being a Jew? I am proud to live by my 
religion, and yet so many have suffered in- 
dignities because of it. But, I must reach 
out in many directions. When a Negro’s 
home is burned by an arsonist, my home is 
also endangered; when anti-Catholic litera- 
ture is circulated, I have been maligned. 
When a well-qualified physician is refused 
admittance to a hospital staff because of his 
race or religion, I feel the loss—for myself as 
well as my community, which cannot benefit 
by his skill. It is hard for me to believe that 
a whole State in our democratic country be- 
comes a monster because a 5-year-old child 
needs heroic courage to be the first Negro in 
an all-white school. We all suffer because 
these things are violations of our democratic 
principles and religious beliefs. Every hu- 
man being has the right to walk with dig- 
nity. If we were all alike this could be a 
very dull world. What makes it so exciting 
to me is that we do have this kaleidoscope of 
patterns from our various backgrounds. I 
want to be able to enjoy that which is 
uniquely my heritage and also enjoy the free- 
doms that make our country such a special 
place in which to live. Each time a group 
such as this asks for a program to learn 
about the differences and likenesses of Amer- 
icans, then I know that people are on the 
move toward better understanding of all of 
us.“ 

“I am Bernadette Hoyt, wife of a news- 
paper editor. We have six children; the 
oldest is 16, the youngest nearly 4. Together 
with my mother we live in a large stone 
house crowning a high hill, Before we 
moved in, it was the neighborhood haunted 
house, but we spoiled the fun by filling it 
with live people. Now friends call it “With- 
ering Hoyts." We are Catholic and belong to 
St. Louis Parish. My father came from a 
strong Protestant background. My mother’s 
background was just as deeply Catholic. My 
parents resolved their religious differences in 
a way that may not have been totally satis- 
factory to themselves, but which my bother 
and I, as children, accepted without question, 
We went to public schools during the week 
and to Mass on Sunday with my mother. It 
was not until I was older, away from my 
family at school, that being a religious hybrid 
troubled me. There I finally became a Cath- 
olic by conviction as well as habit. I feel 
that I have one advantage over most of my 
Catholic friends. Being inside the church, 
yet living outside, has helped me to under- 
stand better the convictions of the differing 
faiths. My husband and I feel that one of 
the problems of all religious-minded people 
today is that of keeping their faith and the 
faith of their children alive without keeping 
it under glass. When I was a junior in high 
scool my family moved to a small college 
town which was predominately Danish- 
Lutheran. There were few of my religion 
in the town, and for the first time I felt the 
discomfort of being an outsider. The feeling 
came home to me suddenly and vividly at a 
New Year’s Eve party. It was a well chap- 
eroned party with fine people. But, of 
course, as midnight struck, the boys got gay. 
They capered around the girls, kissing each 
one in turn, As one young fellow planted 
a hearty kiss on me, he whirled dizzily and 
said, ‘Wow. I just kissed a Catholic.“ I was 
suddenly aware of a distinction I had felt 
only vaguely before. My reaction was in- 
stinctive. I gave him a good hard slap and 
answered, ‘And I just slapped the son of a 
Lutheran minister.“ I hope my own daugh- 
ters will have more poise. 

“Another experience as a religious minority 
had a stronger effect on my life. I thought 
I would like to be a teacher, so I attended a 
teachers college for 2 years. In Iowa most 
teaching jobs were in small communities. 
There are few large cities in the State. But 
reports were coming back from Catholic 
graduates that they were having difficulty 
getting teaching positions in these small 
towns because of their religion. To avoid 
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this hazard and embarrassment; I changed 
my course and my school and consequently 
the direction of my life. This problem still 
exists for Catholics and Jews throughout the 
rural Midwest. Recently my husband went 
to a small town to investigate the story 

a rural schoolteacher who was 

cause of her religion. When he knocked on 
the door of one of the school-board members 
and explained he was from the Catholic di- 
ocesan paper, he was ordered off the premises 
with the assistance of a large dog with an 
excellent set of teeth. I don't think it likely 
that my children will meet these same kinds 
of situations. Today there are fewer com- 
munities like those of my experience—or like 
my father’s solidly Protestant environment 
or my mother’s Catholic town. I find my o 
children are a new breed and typical of their 
generation. They are different because the 
world is different. You might call them 
children of the post-Kennedy era, As such. 
they are not likely to experience doubts 
about their own acceptance as citizens, much 
less the deep and degrading rejection w. 
some of their forefathers knew and which 
some minority groups still suffer, That 
doesn't mean that their world will be free 
religious tensions and conflict; but I think 
my children will know better than my gen- 
eration how to live in a mixed society. 
10-year-old had the right idea recently when 
he wanted to build a grotto. (A grotto, Í 
had better explain, is a little outdoor sanctu- 
ary in which to pray.) James wanted 
build one near the children’s clubhouse, but 
he decided against it. ‘I can’t do that,’ he 
said, ‘because the other fellows in the neigt- 
borhood helped with the clubhouse and they 
aren't Catholic.’ He is learning how to make 
democracy and pluralism work. At the same 
time, he will not be less Catholic for loving 
the generosity and integrity and purity 
heart that flourish among people of other 
religious traditions. I want him to know, 
however, that what happened to the Jews in 
Germany happened in the center of Christian 
culture. And that in our own country we 
still permit a whole segment of humanity to 
be humiliated, deprived and degraded be- 
cause God pigmented their skins differently- 
We do well to pray for unity, but we don't 
need a new theological structure to unite on 
behalf of justice and the works of mercy. 
want to practice my Catholic faith, and teacD 
my children that through this faith we want 
to work with and for others.” 

“My name is Susan Peterson. I am the 
wife of a physician and mother of two chil- 
dren—Walter, 10, and Suzanne, 7. We sre 
churchgoing believers in the fatherhood of 
God and the brotherhood of man. We are 
truly patriotic Americans. But because there 
is a gap between democratic principles and 
practices, we are, as Negroes, classified as in- 
ferior and undesirable. Because of these 
unjustified generalizations, I have found it 

necessary to strengthen my understanding in 
my fellow man. When a bullet, a bomb, or 
a lifeless body threatens to extinguish the 
flame of promise. I am forced to rekindle 
my spirit and that of my children with faith. 
however blind. My grandfather fought in 
the Civil War. My father served in France 
during World War I. Still, today, I am 
often faced with the suggestion that I should 
prove my eligibility for ordinary day-to-day 
rights. My father finished business college. 
but there were no business opportunities 
open to Negroes, so he became a fireman— 
one of the first Negro fire captains in Kansas 
City. My mother was part-time secretary. 
part-time seamstress, full-time friend and 
parent. Together, my parents were intelli- 
gent, devout Christians, eager to enrich MY 
sister and me culturally. We were given art 
plano and ballet lessons. They were also in- 
tent on shielding us from racial prejudice: 
and although this is impossible, we were held 
close to our middle-class Negro community- 
- I entered Kansas University at the age of 
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16, where I learned what it meant to be non- 
White. In my first class, the instructor asked 
me to move to the rear of the room. Because 
I was anxious to see and hear, I didn’t 
Move, I later learned that my refusal was 
interpreted as defiance; my raised hand was 
ored and my written work returned un- 
Tead. At a conference with the freshman 
dean, my teacher discounted the possibility 
Of her attitude having racial connotations. 
© contended she had no recollection of my 
Presence in the room. This demanded great 
nation, since mine was the only brown 
face in the room. After college, I entered 
Nursing school and became head nurse at a 
Sanitarium. It was during this time that I 
Met my husband, who was an intern, He 
entered the Army Medical Corps (by special 
invitation) and became a first lieutenant at 
Camp Rucker near Dothan, Ala. We were 
ed there, and had many experiences. 
There was the kindly-lookin’ gent who told 
my husband he must remain a ‘good nigger’ 
if he wanted to keep his captain's bars; and 
the private’s wife who asked how much I 
Would charge to wash and iron her clothes. 
White soldiers backed down the street to 
avoid saluting my husband. In Jacksonville, 
& sergeant embraced my husband because, 
It's good to see somebody from Missouri— 
even if it’s only a nigger * * * sir,’ and then 
he saluted. 

“But there was also a hopeful side of life. 
We made many wonderful friends. We en- 
joyed many priceless hours in a musical-ap- 
Preciation group and a discussion club, My 
husband became one of the camp's favorite 
doctors; soldiers from other companies 
Sought his guidance, arid his CO admired 
and respected him. After 36 months in the 
Service, 24 of them overseas, he returned 
to Kansas City to complete a residency in 
Surgery and today is a member of the surgi- 
Cal board and a fellow of the American Col- 
lege of Surgeons. A few years ago, I re- 
turned to nursing, this time at a veterans’ 
hospital. One night I answered a patient’s 
cry and found him dazed, but apparently in 
good condition. He extended his hand, and 
I gladly took it. ‘Mrs. Peterson,’ he said, 
‘I'm so glad you came quickly, I must have 
had a nightmare. I thought there was a big 
black nigger standing at the side of my bed.’ 
When my voice finally came, I assured him 
he was safe and agreed to stay with him un- 
til he fell asleep again: The following night 
he rang for me as soon as my tour began 
and apologized many times over. Today, the 
tone of my patient's words is completely 
forgiven and almost forgotten; there are 
More positive experiences. In Kansas City, 
& public accommodations ordinance has been 
approved by a majority of voters. A Federal 
Civil-rights law has been enacted, lifting the 
Morale of millions of Americans. I envision 
an America in which my children can be 
Seated in any classroom in Kansas, Alabama, 
or in life, and be graded according to pro- 
ficiency and not the pigmentation of their 
Skin. I envision a day when our children can 
go with us into the South with dignity and 
Without fear. I envision a time when all 
men will dine at the table of brotherhood. 
And, finally, I believe the day will surely 
come when all men will awaken from this 
nightmare of hatred and, like my patient, 
take their brothers’ hands with remorse and 
Say, Im sorry.“ 

“My name is Pat Gunn, I am the wife of 
Russ Gunn, a Kansas City businessman, and 
mother to Stephen, 10, and Louanne, 6. I was 
born in a small East Texas Community, one 
of those sleepy, quietly decaying communities 
80 typical of the thirties and the depression. 
My family was part of the minority group of 
the town. The majority of the people were 
Negro, but no Negro was allowed to vote. 
My father was on the school board, and I 
had heard him speak with respect of the Ne- 
gro superintendent and his teachers. Why. 
I asked, couldn't they vote? ‘Why, honey, if 
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we let them vote, we'd have to let all Negroes 
vote.“ my father replied. ‘So what.“ I an- 
swered, ‘we let all kinds of white folks vote.’ 
This earned me a swat and a warning not 
to get smart. One fall the town was aroused 
by the murder of a sheriff. A group of men 
lynched a Negro and burned his body. Of 
course, none of my family or the ‘nice’ people 
of the town were involved. But we didn't 
do anything to stop it either, that I know 
of. A fine Negro man worked a farm owned 
by my grandfather—then bought it from him, 
paying for it over the years. We would go to 
the farm deep in the piney woods—play hide 
and seek with his children, swim with them, 
and finish up with a picnic under the trees. 
We enjoyed each other—out there. But they 
did not visit us in town, unless they came to 
the back door. I was led to believe that it 
would not be tactful to treat them in town 
as we did on the farm. They would be em- 
barrassed. I know I was embarrassed when 
I turned 13 or 14 and discovered that the 
farmer’s children had been told to call me 
Miss Patty. My trips to the farm became 
fewer and fewer—and then we were all in 
high school and separated by too many things 
to remember that we had once shared the 
secret hopes of the future. The small Negro 
girl and the smaller white one wanted much 
the same things of life. But I would be 
limited only by my ability and my income. I 
was white. My Negro friend could do better 
in school than I, attain a higher degree in 
college, be kind and good, do all those things 
a child is told he must do to be an acceptable 
member of society, and still find most doors 
closed in her face—because she was a Negro; 
her skin was dark. She would be barred 
from hotels, restaurants, and theaters, and 
even from schools and jobs, because of her 
color. What a heartache, a Negro mother 
must have as she tries to explain to her child 
why he isn’t wanted in so many places, no 
matter how fine he is. Faced with the same 
situation, I might have said, To the devil 
with your world—you've kicked me in the 
face before I've even started. I quit. I knew 
that Jews were discriminated and 
even persecuted. I had not seen much of it 
in school. My friends were Americans, 
Texans, and I did not relate them to the suf- 
fering Jews of Europe and history. 

. “Then, in my freshman year at the univer- 
sity, I heard a lecture on the ‘History of 
Western Civilization.” We listened with in- 
difference. The instructor was saying things 
we all knew about Jesus of Nazareth: ‘So the 
Jews agitated for His execution, and the 
Romans bowed to their will to prevent local 
trouble.” Suddenly, a dark-eyed, intense boy 
leaped up and shouted, ‘Stop it—stop it! 
Dear God, how my people have suffered be- 
cause you blame us for that! My parents 
died in Germany, and no one cared because 
you say we killed Him. Do you ever read 
what He taught? What He said on the cross?’ 
We all sat there stunned. Later we found 
out that the boy had survived a concentra- 
tion camp. His words bothered me for days. 
Did I hold Jews responsible for the death of 
Jesus Christ? Did my church foster this 
idea? If so, we shared the guilt for the mur- 
der of 6 million Jews. Was this behind the 
fact that Jews could not live in certain 
neighborhoods, belong to some country clubs, 
even go to some medical schools or practice 
in some hospitals? Did my Jewish friends 
think I felt this way? What is it that makes 
us prejudiced against the Negro, the Jew, 
the Catholic? Are we afraid of those who are 
different? Are we so insecure? I don't want 
my children to achieve security that way. 
I want them to respect their dignity as 
human beings and the dignity of every other 
human being. If I treat anyone as less 
than human, I degrade myself to that ex- 
tent, I don't want my children to lie every 
time they say the Pledge of Allegiance— with 
liberty and justice for all,’ not just the white 
Anglo-Saxon Christians. We teach our 
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children in school that our diversity is one 
of our great strengths as a nation, the great 
melting pot, but we seal them off from a 
whole world of experience with other kinds 
of people. How ridiculous in a world where 
time and distance means so little—where 
all are neighbors with the whole world. 1 
want for all children what I want for my 
own. When the rights of one are denied, 
the rights of all are threatened. I firmly be- 
lieve that we have a responsibility for every 
child. In effect, each child says, ‘Here I 
am—born with certain inalienable rights.’ 
God help us to see that each child enjoys 
these rights.“ 


“Peace by Finesse” 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
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HON. GEORGE E. BROWN, JR. 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, February 8, 1965 


Mr. BROWN of California. Mr. 
Speaker, community leaders and intel- 
lectual leaders throughout the world are 
searching for ways to turn the coming 
era into an age of progress and abund- 
ance, rather than an age of terror. 

One of these leaders is Joseph W. Sill, 
M.D., M.P.H., a resident of my congres- 
sional district, who has written at length 
on social problems in general and the 
problem of achieving a peaceful world 
in particular. This accomplishment is 
in addition to his achieving an outstand- 
ing career as a medical researcher and 
administrator, both in civilian and mili- 
tary life. 

One of his recent publications is en- 
titled “Peace by Finesse”—available from 
the Ad Hoc Committee To Foster Peace 
by Finesse, 831 Milan Street, South Pasa- 
dena, Calif., for $1. Dr. Still describes 
the proposals outlined in “Peace by 
Finesse” as follows: 

“Peace by Finesse” outlines a sort of self- 
help plan for the less-developed parts of the 
world; a plan whereby they could isolate 
themselves from the great powers as the 
Monroe Doctrine and the two oceans isolated 
our country during its early underdeveloped 
phase; a plan whereby they could import, 
without strings, great power capital and 
know-how just as the United States was able 
to do in its early weak and underdeveloped 
phase. 

If we look for specific proposals as to ways 
whereby we might finesse the present im- 
passes in Vietnam or the Congo, we are dis- 
appointed. “Peace by Finesse” was written 
nearly a year and a half ago before these 
matters had reached their present status. 

However, if we ask ourselves: Could the 
regional zone of peace arrangement suggested 
in “Peace by Finesse” be useful in these situ- 
ations? I believe the answer is “Yes” in both 
cases. 

Within recent weeks the organization of 
African unity has taken steps to form a re- 
gional bank and a research organization to 
serve the developmental needs of that area. 
If this area of Africa was to be established 
as a regional zone of peace from which the 
Africans themselves would agree to exclude 
any and all military intervention by any out- 
side government, would this not enable all of 
the outside nations—Red China, the United 
States, Belgium, the US.S.R., Britain, and 
France—to feel safe in withdrawing their 
arms; safe in the knowledge that the or- 
ganization of African unity would wish to 
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preserve the strict neutrality of their African 
regional zone of peace, and would, therefore, 
not wish to see any outside intervention 
from any source enter the regional zone of 
peace? 

Of course, the OAU might find it neces- 
sary to employ some people from advanced 
countries to assist them. They might even 
wish to employ white mercenary soldiers or 
civilian Officials to assist them. But if they 
did this on the basis recommended in “Peace 
by Finesse,” that is by dealing directly with 
individuals rather than with governments, 
this would not bring the cold war back into 
the picture. 

In Vietnam it seems to me the best solu- 
tion we can now see is to change the frame- 
work—the background—for considering the 
problem, This could be done by forming a 
southeast Asian zone of peace in which all 
of former Indochina, Burma, Thailand, India, 
Pakistan, Malaya, Indonesia, and no doubt 
other nations in that area would be included. 
If this regional zone of peace was also to 
form a developmental bank and a research 
organization to assist the bank in reaching 
wise decisions, and if the regional zone of 
peace would also assume the responsibility 
for preserving its own neutrality, as between 
the United States versus the USS.R., the 
United States versus China, the U.S.S.R, 
versus China, and so on, would this not pro- 
vide as satisfactory a way to end the present 
senseless bloodshed as can be found? 

I am aware that the Soviet Union is insist- 
ing that the Security Council maintain a 
monopoly on peacekeeping and thus main- 
tain the power of the five great powers to 
veto action by the Security Council. In my 
recollection, this was not the intent when 
United Nations Charter was adopted. The 
veto was intended to prevent three or four 
great powers from using the Security Coun- 
cil to organize an assault on one or two oth- 
ers. The only thought in anyone's mind was 
to prevent great power wars. Obviously, the 
Security Council is poorly suited to handling 
disputes such as those in the Congo and 
Vietnam. Based on such reasoning I find it 
& very sensible idea that the nations of the 
Southern Hemisphere should set up their 
own machinery to exclude the cold war 
struggle from their territory and then do 
their own peacekeeping. 

I strongly urge our Department of State 
and all who are concerned for bringing peace 
to the Congo and Vietnam to seriously con- 
sider the proposals of Peace by Finesse“ as 
a possible way to end these brutal wars. 

Following is a short excerpt from “Peace 
by Finesse,” published in Gandhi Marg (an 
Indian journal of Gandhian thought) : 

A NEW ROAD TO PEACE 
(By Joseph W. Still) 

This paper is written by a peacemaker who 
has been too often disappointed by Geneva 
conferences, Camp David meetings, summit 
conferences, general disarmament confer- 
ences, and so one, and who has therefore lost 
confidence in the great power approaches to 


peace. 

Not only have I lost confidence in the 
high-level approaches, but I have even less 
confidence in the little man's three P’s— 
postcards, placards, and picketing approach. 
Having closely followed and having partici- 
pated in quite a few of these kinds of efforts 
for a number of years I have gradually 
reached the conclusion that the great power 
leaders cannot possibly make peace. After 
all, every leader of an advanced country is 
pledged to preserve the sovereignty and to 
advance the interests of his country. How 
can we expect men with such a charge to vio- 
late their pledges, to trust each other, and to 
relinquish their country’s “right” and power 
to make war? On a question so vital as this 
they would need almost the unanimous sup- 
port of their people to proceed. 

Is it reasonable to think that a few picket 
signs or a few thousand cards or letters are 
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going to force them to do something that 
millions of their fellow citizens are afraid 
to do? 

For related reasons I have lost faith in the 
power of national peace organizations, be 
they private or public, to make international 
peace. I have noticed that most American 
peace organizations always reserve their 
strongest criticisms for Russian or Chinese 
warmongers. And, of course, the reverse is 
true of most peace organizations operating 
from a base in Russia or China or elsewhere. 
The reason for this nationalistic approach to 
peacemongering (even on the part of pri- 
vate peace agencies) probably results from 
the fact that, to date, almost all such ef- 
forts have been “anti,” antibombs, antitest- 
ing, antlarmaments and so on in their di- 
rections. Thus no matter how mildly they 
criticized these measures they have appeared 
to many people to be unfairly or unwisely 
criticizing their own national governments 
for carrying out what these governments all 
call defensive policies and measures. This 
observation has led me to feel that if we 
want to sell“ peace to a majority of the 
world's peoples we must develop a positive af- 
firmative program for living it and acting it 
and stop wasting our energies merely op- 
posing with words those who have been 
charged with defending the national sov- 
erelgnty of their countries. When the pro- 
peace movement has built a sufficiently large 
body of public sentiment for peaceful inter- 
national living it will then not be difficult 
for the various national leaders to liquidate 
the cold war and other military threats to 
peace. But until world public opinion 
reaches & point where it is good politics 
to be for peace, it is unrealistic to expect 
that the majority of politicians or leaders 
of any of the great powers are going to do 
anything except talk peace while they pre- 
pare for war, if necessary. 

Such observations and much study have 
led to the conclusion that the positive brand 
of international peace can only be promoted 
by an international organization of people 
who are able and willing to work to place 
the international needs of all humanity 
ahead of the national needs of smaller na- 
tional groups and even above their own per- 
sonal economic or professional interests; and 
to the conclusion that such a group of inter- 
nationally minded peacemakers can only be 
organized through the pursuit of a specific 
program for promoting peaceful international 
living, working and playing. The program 
outlined in this paper is one which seems to 
meet these specifications. I hope it may 
help to open up a new road to peace. 

This attitude does not mean that I would 
like to see all or even any of the present 
peace movements go out of existence. I 
would only hope that, to the extent they can 
do s0, some of them would find ways to shift 
their efforts from an antiwar to a pro- 
peace position. 

Another attitude which it seems to me is 
important for all peacemakers to adopt is 
the attitude that the time for making real 
peace is short, Every day until real peace 
is achieved is a day on which a nuclear acci- 
dent could occur, Hence, we should plan a 
propeace program which would have as its 
goal the elimination of the major causes of 
the cold war during the next 10 years, if 
possible. 

Finally, it is essential that all peace mon- 
gers accept the full implications of Pope 
John’s statement: “At this historical mo- 
ment the present system of organization and 
the way its principle of authority operates 
on a world basis no longer correspond to the 
objective requirements of the universal 
common good,” 

This statement is a challenge to try to 
think through—to invent—a “system of orga- 
nization” which would “correspond to the ob- 
jective requirements of the universal com- 
mon good”. 
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The basic paradox that faces peacemakers 
has been succinctly stated by President 
Johnson who has said, “The world has be- 
come a neighborhood before it has become 
a brotherhood". You can get into an air- 
plane and fly to any place on the globe an 
be there before this time tomorrow, You can 
pick up your telephone and in a few seconds, 
or at most in a few minutes, you can 
to any one of the several hundred million 
people in this world who also have telephones: 
You can send a telegram or an airmail letter 
to anyone on earth and it will reach him in 
no more than a day or two. If a message 15 
sent by radio or television it can instantane- 
ously reach millions of people. In fact, 
through the use of a Telstar system, we could. 
in theory, imagine all of the 3 billion 
people in the world seeing the same picture 
and hearing the same message at exactly the 
same moment in time. a 

Clearly, such a situation requires laws an 
rules. Just as the automobile brought stoP 
signs and traffic signals to our streets so ha 
air travel, radio, and television, not to men“ 
tion rockets and space ships, made it neces- 
sary to establish ways to regulate these f 
of international traffic. 

Unfortunately, although the advanced 
countries have developed the transportation 
and communication facilities that have 
the world a neighborhood, it has not devel- 
oped enough of the people-to-people friend- 
liness and brotherliness to t it to op“ 
erate as if it were a real brotherly neighbor- 
hood. In our fears of each other every gong 
try is policing its borders and planning as 
it is threatened by an invasion. 

When East and West first began to woo de- 
veloping countries their leaders thought they 
had found the key to rapid advancemen 
Just play off one side against the other 
Get East and West to outbid each other, 
and presto, all problems could be solved. 

Unfortunately from their viewpoint, that 
situation did not last long. Now both 80- 
viet and American strategists have develo) 
their long-range strategies. And all 
great and middle powers have each d 
what areas are of vital importance, what 
areas are of secondary importance and what 
areas are of little importance to them. And 
with few exceptions they are no longer bid- 
ding strongly against one another except 
where immediate and vital interests seem to 
be involved. At this time there seems © 
be a general reappraisal of the concept of 
foreign economic aid going on in both the 
advanced and developing countries. 

Now if this situation meant that develop- 
ing countries were free to go ahead in peace 
in order to develop their resources that would 
be fine. But because the world has become 
a congested neighborhood, no such freedom 
(the kind that the United States enjoyed for 
over a century) will ever again exist. The 
Congo crisis, as one example, has proved that. 
Katanga Province contains one of the world’s 
major reserves of uranium. And that was 
and is too important, both militarily and fl- 
nancially, to be overlooked and ignored bY 
the great powers. So the Congo was brought 
to civil war before it had finished celebrating 
its independence. R 

Such facts as these must have caused 
many leaders of developing countries to 
their country could enjoy the same isolation 
from foreign entanglements, the same free- 
dom to advance, that America enjoyed in its 
youth. They must frequently wish that they 
were surrounded by a moat of oceanic pro- 
portions as America was. 

Now that many young developing coun- 
tries are settling down to the long and diffi- 
cult task of changing from underdevelo 
to advanced status, as quickly as possible, 
their leaders are discovering that the East- 
West struggle is extremely distracting, and 
is seriously delaying and hampering their 
development. In point of fact they must 
often wish that both the United States and 
the U.S.S.R. and their close allies could be 
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Shipped to the moon so that they could de- 

at anormal rate. Like President Mon- 

Toe, their leaders must long for real tran- 

ty and peace—long to isolate their coun- 

that they could undertake, without 

too much fear of interruption, the long-range 

Projects so necessary for the full development 
Of their economically backward countries, 

Considerations such as these could lead 

an Asian or African Monroe to decide to use 
country’s vote in the General Assembly 
to politically isolate his and other develop- 
countries from the cold war. He would 
m ask himself: How could we quarantine 
My and other developing countries, as Presi- 
t Monroe did the United States? How 
Could we isolate them politically and mili- 
y without giving up the opportunity to 
get economic development aid from either 
or West or elsewhere? 

None of these developing countries has the 
advantages of geography that the United 
States enjoyed. But one way to achieve a 
Similar political isolation for the group as 
a whole would be for the General Assembly, 
acting under the authority of the 1950 unit- 

for peace resolution, instigated by John 

r Dulles, to pass a resolution establish- 

ing a theoretical zone of Peace—an area 
which cold war competition would be 
ed—a truly neutral area; an area which 

any nation could join provided that it would 
t the requirements laid down for entry 

and membership. Possibly the zone should 
subdivided for administrative purposes 

to regional subzones. 

The two. basic requirements for member- 
Ship in such a zone of peace would be: (1) 

t an applicant country would sign an 
agreement to relinquish its power to make 
War on other nations, and (2) to relinquish 
its right to permit a country not a member of 

zone of peace to use its soll for any pur- 
Pose not acceptable to a majority (or perhaps 
all) of the countries which are members of 

zone of peace. In other words, each na- 
tion in the zone would pledge to maintain 
Strict neutrality with regard to the cold war 
Struggle and to keep that struggle or any 
international struggle from being conducted 
on its soil. 

To implement the first requirement, the 

Assembly Peace Treaty would need to 
establish an international military force ca- 
Pable of protecting the boundaries of the 
zone of peace members from external aggres- 
Bion, Probably the members of that force 
mould be limited to nationals of zone of 
Peace countries. Certainly there should be 
Ro organized forces from the great powers or 
their close associates. And the people per- 
forming military or other services for the 
Zone of peace, at least those working at policy 
levels, should be given dual citizenship in 

zone of peace as well as in their own na- 
tions. 

With their national boundaries guaranteed 
zone of peace membership and protected 
the international military force of the 

Zone of peace, as well as agreement to submit 
disputes to the World Court, countries in 
the zone would need only to maintain small 
internal police forces to preserve law and 
Order within their own boundaries. 

It is difficult to estimate how large a zone 
Of peace military force would be needed. At 
the time of their birth as independent na- 
tions most of the developing countries have 
had practically no military forces. It was 
Only when they became politically involved in 
the cold war that some of these countries 
Were able to obtain modern weapons, Per- 
haps if they had the possibility of joining the 
Zone of peace they would be glad to turn 
their weapons and military forces over to the 
Zone in order to have the more secure protec- 
tion that the larger developmentally orlented 
Organization could provide. And it seems 
Quite possible that the zone of peace mili- 
tary force would not need to be large. Its 
Breatest power would rest in its symbol as an 
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instrument of peace and any nation which 
challenged this would attract to itself a great 
deal of adverse world opinion. 

To implement and control the second main 
membership requirement for countries join- 
ing the zone of peace—the requirement ex- 
cluding cold war competition from the zone 
of peace—the members of the zone of peace 
would establish review councils which would 
scrutinize from an international political 
viewpoint all prospective agreements between 
members of the zone of peace and outside 
countries. These review councils would be 
empowered to either approve or reject each 
proposed agreement in order to insure that 
no arrangement was made that would en- 
danger the neutral status of the zone of 
peace. 

Perhaps these review councils could use 
the administrative, factfinding and polic- 
ing machinery of the already existing U.N. 
agencies such as UNESCO, WHO, SUNFED 
and so on as secretariats to help them arrive 
at decisions regarding the desirability of 
proposed agreements. If so, they should be 
able rather easily and quickly to put the re- 
view council machinery into operation. 

Presumably the rivarly between the great 
powers and the existing “balance of terror“ 
would prevent any of them from making a 
direct military attack on a country in the 
zone of peace. Thus, in effect, the great 
powers would become indirect guarantors of 
the zone of peace against great power ag- 
gression. The situation would be somewhat 
similar to the way the rivalry between France 
and England once underwrote the Monroe 
Doctrine and the isolationist policy of the 
United States. 

Of course, as already suggested, those coun- 
tries entering the zone of peace would lose 
the bargaining power that they now possess 
as a result of being able to play off one side 
of the cold war against the other. So when 
countries relinquished that bargaining posi- 
tion and joined the zone of peace, many of 
them might find it even more difficult than 
at present to attract assistance from the 
great powers. To meet this possibility the 
zone of peace should arrange machinery to 
assure that all members would receive de- 
velopmental assistance on a fair and essen- 
tially equal basis. At first glance it would 
appear that both East and West great powers 
would, under the circumstances just out- 
lined, lose interest in large parts of the un- 
derdeveloped area. But actually, the total 
political and economic strength of the de- 
veloping countries (hopefully abetted by 
some of the neutral advanced countries) in 
the zone of peace would be increased by their 
combining themselves in the larger zone 
of peace organization. 

The developing countries do possess some 
important natural resources that cannot be 
synthesized. Perhaps they could set up 
machinery to promote economic cooperation 
between their members. If so, the enhanced 
economic and political bargaining power 
resulting from this arrangement might add 
billions to the income of the developing 
countries, perhaps more than they ever will 
get through UNESCO, WHO, etc., as they 
now are being supported largely by great 
power contributions. 

The group’s bargaining power, especially if 
it set up machinery to promote economic 
cooperation—somewhat like the European 
Common Market—between the zone of peace 
members, would certainly be much greater 
than the sum of the individual powers of the 
separate members. As a matter of fact, the 
formation of a zone of peace and the re- 
lated machinery mentioned may be an eco- 
nomie necessity for the developing countries. 
They probably need such organizations, 
merely to enhance their bargaining position 
in dealings with the international economic 
groups which have already been formed in 
the advanced countries—the Soviet bloc on 
the one hand, the European Common Mar- 
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ket, the Outer Seven and the United States- 
Canadian groups on the other. 

Presumably many of the developing coun- 
tries would join the zone of peace if it was 
established and thus isolate themselves po- 
litically and militarily from the cold war. 
This could and probably would make a tre- 
mendous change in the nature of the cold 
war, Whether it would actually lead to a 
reduction in the size of the cold war budgets 
is not easy to guess. But certainly such a 
step would stabilize world politics and stop 
the recrudescence of incidents in developing 
countries such as those which in the past 
few years have so often taken us to the brink 
of world war II. 

Such changes would tend to sharply po- 
larize the U.N. into a positive (propeace) 
pole, the General Assembly, and a negative 
(antiwar) pole, the Security Council. 
Whether or not such a polarization ia de- 
sirable and how far it should be allowed to 
develop need to be carefully considered. The 
General Assembly certainly should not secede 
from the United Nations or the Security 
Council. Possibly much of the difficulty 
which the U.N. has encountered as a peace- 
making agency is due to the overwhelming 
dominance which the great powers assigned 
to the negative pole of the organization. In 
any case, it appears that the time has come 
to formally establish better balance within 
the organization, Possibly the U.N. budget 
should even be divided, so that the Security 
Council would control the budget for its own 
Wwar-preventing activities and the General 
Assembly the budget for its promoting 
work. Certainly the Security Council-domi- 
nated U.N, has not been very successful in 
promoting peace and prosperity for the de- 
veloping countries, so that whether the great 
powers like it or not it seems to be rapidly 
evolving into a bipolar organization. The 

demands in both South Africa and 
South America for achieving a nuclear-free 
status is but one example of this drive toward 
neutrality. 

Consideration of these possibilities make 
it seem likely that if the General Assembly 
should choose to act along these lines there 
really is very little that the great powers 
could do to stop it. 

It is an interesting speculation whether 
Secretary Dulles envisioned these long-range 
possibilities; possibilities which at the time 
when he promoted the uniting for peace 
Tesolution seemed motivated only by a desire 
to win a cold war ploy, but which now can 
be seen to be very much in harmony with 
some of his religious beliefs in the essential 
unity and brotherhood of man. In any case, 
some such solution as this, which will enable 
the developing countries to make continuing 
positive efforts for peace, seems necessary un- 
less their leaders are to rest content for the 
world to merely stagger from one crisis of the 
developing countries to another, from one 
brink to the next, never knowing which will 
be the last one, and 1 the problem of 
the advancement of the developing countries 
wait for the end of the cold war, 


Tribute to Judge Prescott 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CHARLES McC. MATHIAS, JR. 


OF MARYLAND 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, January 14, 1965 


Mr. MATHIAS. Mr. Speaker, the an- 
nual bar association banquet held at the 
Washingtonian Country Club, Gaithers- 
burg, Md., on January 28, honored one of 
Maryland's most distinguished citizens, 
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Judge Stedman Prescott, chief judge of 
the Court of Appeals of Maryland. I 
found the thoughtful remarks in the 
principal address of the evening deliv- 
ered by His Excellency, J. Millard Tawes, 
Governor of Maryland, and the signifi- 
cant honors he paid to Judge Prescott so 
interesting, I feel they deserve the widest 
possible circulation. I, therefore, sub- 
mit them here to be included in the 


RECORD: 
REMARKS BY Hon. J. MILLARD Tawes, Gov- 
ERNOR OF MARYLAND 

I am delighted to have this opportunity to 
join you in paying respect to one of our 
State's greatest jurists and one of our most 
devoted citizens. 

It seems to me that Judge Prescott has 
lived up to those precepts which give the 
man the right to be called a great leader. 

I have heard it said that a great leader is 
one who has achieved success, who has lived 
well, laughed often and loved much; who has 
gained the respect of intelligent men and the 
love of little children; who has filled his 
niche and accomplished his task; who will 
leave the world better than he found it. 
Whether by an improved poppy, a perfect 
poem or a rescued soul; who has never lacked 
appreciation of earth's beauty or failed to 
express it; who has always looked for the 
best in others and given the best he had; 
whose life is an inspiration, whose memory 
will be a benediction. 

This sums up the greatness of the man we 
honor tonight, chief judge of the Court of 
Appeals of Maryland, Chief Judge Stedman 
Prescott. 


ADDRESS By Gov. J. MILLARD TAWES 


Iam always a little awe struck when I ap- 
pear before a group of learned lawyers such 
as are gathered here this evening at this ban- 
quet. It is the feeling of inadequacy, of 
insufficiency, that one has when confronted 
by others so knowledgeable in a field about 
which he knows little or nothing. 

Many times during my long career in pol- 
itics and public service have I wished that I 
had followed an early inclination I had to 
study law and become a lawyer. For it is no 
exaggeration to say that during all those 
year I have been utterly dependent upon 
lawyers—upon their advice and upon their 
guidance. 

It was so on that first day that I took the 
office of clerk of court in Somerset County 
back in 1930. It is so today, now that I am 
the chief executive of this State. 

As the head of one of the coequal, co- 
ordinate branches of our State government, 
my association with the judiciary for the past 
6 years of necessity has been close. I hasten 
to add that the association has been most 
pleasant for me. 

Regarding the coequality of our respective 
branches of government, let me say that 
there are times when one is tempted to be- 
lieve that one of them, like the animals in 
George Orwell's “animal farm,” is more equal 
than the other. £ 

But that is beside the point. The checks 
and balances which our forefathers wrote 
into our basic laws have made it possible for 
me to do many things to my liking. 

For example, it made it possible for me 
to elevate to the highest judicial post in the 
State so estimable a person as the man we 
are honoring here this evening—Chlief Judge 
Stedman Prescott, of the Maryland Court of 
Appeals. 

It is fashionable nowadays for speakers to 
indulge in the topic of the vast changes 
which have taken place in our society. And 
indeed, with all the changes that we see 
about us, it is a topic which is hard to evade. 

It is refreshing, therefore, when on occa- 
sion we discover that some things change so 
little; or, as the French proverb goes, the 
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more it changes the more it remains the 
same. 

Last year, I was asked to speak before a 
group in New Jersey, the occasion being the 
observance of the 300th anniversary of the 
founding of that State. 

In the preparation of my remarks, I en- 
gaged in a little research to compare our two 
States, among other things the roles they 
played in the drafting of our Federal Consti- 
tution. 

It is most interesting today to reflect upon 
the deliberations of that body of statesmen 
who in Philadelphia wrote this great docu- 
ment. 

We Marylanders recall with a measure of 
pride that the idea of a “more perfect union,” 
as expressed in the preamble of the Consti- 
tution, had its birth in the capital of Mary- 
land, in the celebrated Annapolis Convention 
of 1786. 

It was at that convention that Hamilton 
and Madison drafted a resolution pointing 
up “important defects of the system of Fed- 
eral Government, of a nature so serious, as to 
render the situation of the United States deli- 
cate and critical.” 

At the meeting at Annapolis, a call was is- 
sued for another convention in Philadelphia 
the following year, and it was at the latter 
convention, of course, that the Federal Con- 
stitution was framed, 

New Jersey, with strong dedication to 
State sovereignty, was the author of a plan 
of government which, when finally melded 
with that of Virginia, became the basic struc- 
ture of our Federal system—a system which, 
with only relatively minor modifications, has 
served our Republic throughout its history. 

It was this meeting in Philadelphia that I 
should like to discuss. 

For not only was our charter of govern- 
ment drafted there, but a whole pattern of 
democratic thinking and democratic action 
was laid out by those wise and enlightened 
statesmen who met in Philadelphia in 1787 
to perfect their Union of States. 

Interestingly enough, and ironically 
enough, the main issue at the Constitutional 
Convention in Philadelphia in 1787 was 
what today we call the issue of “fair repre- 
sentation”—an issue which has plagued, 
and is plaguing, our three coequal and co- 
ordinate branches of government. 

Madison, in his Journal, summed up the 
matter in these words: The great difficulty,” 
he wrote, “lies in the affair of representa- 
tion and if this could be adjusted, all others 
would be surmountable.” 

Madison went on to say that the two gen- 
tlemen from New Jersey—Paterson and Liv- 
ingston—felt that “it would not be safe for 
Delaware” to allow Virginia, which was 16 
times as large as Delaware, 16 times as many 
votes in the legislative body. 

How little things have changed. How much 
this sounds like the plaints we hear now- 
adays from small, rural communities smart- 
ing under decrees from our higher courts. 


But of course the men in Philadelphia, 


working on a system of legislative apportion- 
ment, were free to exercise their will and 
their judgment, untrammeled by a superior 
political force. In fact, as we know, at the 
same time they were creating the legislative 
body, they were establishing the court which 
now rules on the equity of legislative repre- 
sentation. 

The Virginia delegation, which had ar- 
rived earlier, had their plan for a constitu- 
tion ready for presentation when representa- 
tives from the other States arrived in Phila- 
delphia early in 1787. 

The Virginia plan called for_a strong cen- 
tralized government and on the crucial issue 
of legislative representation, an apportion- 
ment based on population. 

The Virginia plan was discussed for many 
weeks, and a bitter dispute arose on the ques- 
tion of States rights. It might be well to 
note that the phrase in that day bore a 
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slightly different connotation than the one 
sometimes placed upon it in our time. 

New Jersey was a strong advocate of States 
rights and of a decentralized Federal system. 
The main point in argument was about rep” 
resentation. Charles Pinckney, of south 
Carolina, said, “Give New Jersey an ed d 
vote, and she will dismiss her scruples un 
concur in the national system.“ 

The convention was deadlocked on this 
point, and here occurred what our 
have called “the great compromise.” 

The suggestion was made that each State 
be equally represented in the upper House 
of the Congress and that the representation 
in the lower House be based on population 
to be determined by a census taken every 1 
years. 

When the vote was taken on July 16, 1787. 
the Convention adopted this com b 
Maryland, with New Jersey, Connecticu 
Delaware, and North Carolina, voted for = 
compromise. Pennsylvania, Virginia, Sou 
Carolina, and Georgia voted against it. New 
York lost her vote because her delegates 
absent, and the New Hampshire delegation 
had not yet arrived. tal 

Thus, by the narrowest of margins the Vi 
question of representation was settled, and 
the Convention within the next few 
went on to settle the remaining issues. 

This is not to say that all disputes were 
placated and that the delegates were pleased 
with their handiwork. On the contrary: 
there was much dissatisfaction and a gen 
eral feeling that perhaps too much had been 
compromised. 

The venerable Benjamin Franklin, then 
80 years old, acknowledged that there was 
much in the Constitution of which he t 
approved, but he said he was not sure ths 
he would always disapprove them. 

These were his words, among the wisest 
he ever uttered, on the great compromise: 

“For having lived long,” he said, “I have 
experienced many instances of being oD! 
by better information or fuller consideration. 
to change opinions even on important sub- 
jects which I once thought right but found 
to be otherwise. 

“In these sentiments, sir, I agree to this 
Constitution with all its faults, if they are 
such; because I think a general government 
necessary for us. 

“I doubt, too, whether any other conven“ 
tion we can obtain may be able to make 8 
better constitution. For when you assemble 
a number of men, to have the advantage of 
their joint wisdom, you inevitably 
with those men all their prejudices, theif 
passions, their errors of opinion, their local 
interests and their selfish views.“ k 

And then Franklin asked this question? 
“From such an asesmbly can a perfect pro- 
duction be expected?” 

He went on to say: 

“It therefore astonished me, sir, to find 
this system approaching so near to perfec- 
tion as it does; and I think it will as 
our enemies, who are waiting with confidenc® 
to hear that our councils are confounded Uke 
those of the builders of Babel; and that our 
States are on the point of separation, 
to meet hereafter for the purpose of cutting 
one another's throats. 

“Thus,” he said, “I consent to this Consti- 
tution because I expect no better, and be- 
cause I am not sure that it is not the best- 

Franklin ended his speech by appealing to 
those around him who still, like himself 
harbored some objections to the Constitu- 
tion, to “doubt a little about (their) infalli- 
bility” and in unanimity put their names 
to the instrument. 

There is, I think, as much to be learned 
about the art of politics—about the science 
of people governing themselves—in the pro- 
ceedings at the Constitutional Convention as 
there is in the document that was produced 
there. 
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For one thing, there is the lesson to those of 
Us who may be inclined toward self-interest 
to protect the weak from the strong, the 
®mali from the great. 

We know today that little Delaware is not 
Boing to be swallowed by the greater States 
around her, but we rejoice that the men who 
Created our Government gave thought to 
her relatively inferior condition and thus es- 

lished as an irrevocable principle the right 
ot minorities to be protected against 
Ma jorities. 

And then, there is the lesson to the over- 
®ealous and the impatient that a compromise 
ot purposes not only in inevitable in a de- 
Mocracy but is sometimes—as was certainly 
the case with our Constitution—desirable. 

For as Franklin said, if we assemble peo- 
Ple, as we do in a democracy, to have the 

t of their joint wisdom and joint in- 
telligence, we must accept their prejudices, 
their errors of judgment, their selfishness 
and their other shortcomings. 

We have nothing to fear that in our demo- 
Cratic society we must give a little and take 
à little, because we are not infallible, we do 
Make mistakes and in any given situation we 
May be wrong. 

We who have the advantage of being able 
to look back upon nearly 180 years of experi- 
ence may wonder how the men in Phila- 
Gelphia ever could have been so skeptical 
about the work they produced how they 
Could have been so dejected about the com- 
Promises they had had to make. 

Certainly never before, and never since, 
has an instrument of government of such 
excellence been produced. 

Under it Americans have been able to live 
in the greatest measure of freedom, on the 
highest level of prosperity, in a nation that 


that made it possible to create a nation, 
Undivided and indivisible. 

We are grateful that the councils in Phila- 
elphia were not confounded like the build- 
ers of Babel, but instead that in the end 
they spoke with one voice, loud and clear, 
for a system of government under which 
Americans could earn a Hvlihood for them- 
Selyes and their families and live in harmony 
With their neighbors, 

For the legacy they left us—a legacy of 
life, liberty, and happiness—we are rever- 
ently thankful 


The Foreign Oil Imports Program 


SPEECH 
HON. HENRY B. GONZALEZ 


OF TEXAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, February 4, 1965 


Mr. GONZALEZ. Mr. Speaker, every- 
One concerned with the manner in which 
the foreign oil imports program affects 
the domestic industry and national se- 
Curity will want to read the incisive 
statement of Mr. M. D. Abel, president of 
the Texas Independent Producers & 
Royalty Owners- Association, made in re- 
Sponse to a recent report of the Depart- 
Ment of the Interior. 

The Government reports that the oil 
industry is enjoying prosperity. But the 
Prosperity of the huge international com- 
Panies should not be confused with the 
relative depression for domestic inde- 
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pendents, who do not benefit from the 
foreign oil import program. The Goy- 
ernment, in fact, concedes that the small 
independent producer is in trouble, and 
that there is a problem of inadequate ex- 
ploration. Many authorities see a direct 
link between the present foreign oil im- 
port quotas and the deteriorating con- 
ditions in the domestic oil industry. It 
is to this problem that Mr. M. D. Abel 
addressed his remarks. 


With unanimous consent I am insert- 
ing the statement of M. D. Abel, president 
of the Texas Independent Producers & 
Royalty Owners Association: 

AN APPRAISAL OF THE PETROLEUM INDUSTRY 
OF THE UNITED STATES 

Hard-pressed domestic independent oll pro- 
ducers can only regard the Kelly-Lattu re- 
port as a pitifully inadequate and grossly 
misleading “appraisal” of the petroleum in- 
dustry in this Nation. 

If the forthcoming Interior Department 
hearings concerning the oil imports program 
are to be approached in this context, there 
seems little hope that present officials will 
prove any more willing now than in the 
past to face up to the real issue of a fast- 
growing imbalance in this industry. The 
question was not whether “the oil industry” 
is enjoying prosperity, or whether adequate 
resources are available to meet foreseeable 
consumer needs. Rather the need was for 
information as to extent of and cause for a 
relative depression for domestic independents 
during peak prosperity for international com- 
panies. We have here a case of poverty amid 
plenty, pure and simple, or what Goy. John 
Connally has called “our own Appalachia” 
in the prosperous oll industry. However cor- 
rect may be the assertion that Interior had 
available inadequate statistics for a compre- 
hensive look at independents, it could over- 
look only with great difficulty the mountains 
of evidence that present governmental poli- 
cies are failing to come to grips with the 
problem, and that the oil imports program in 
particular is not even approaching declared 
objectives. 

Particularly distressing is the virtual re- 
jection of the national security concept which 
underlies the oil imports program. Entirely 
beside the point is the Interior declaration 
that national security extends “far beyond 
the limited objective of assuring a supply to 
meet our own needs during a national emer- 
gency,” and that national security embraces 
the security of both the United States and 
its free world allies, and both domestic and 
foreign sources of petroleum. The section 
relating to the import control program is 
largely given over to emphasis upon the ob- 
jective of maintaining prosperous and happy 
foreign oil sources. International consider- 
ations are due attention, of course, but this 
report would seem to subordinate all other 
considerations to the preservation of avail- 
able supplies from other countries, 

It’s one thing to say, as does the report, 
that “the United States needs the oil re- 
sources of the Middle East,” and there is for 
the security of NATO nations “an equally 
compelling need for continuing production 
in other major producing areas.“ However, 
it is another thing entirely to infer that U.S. 
security commitments in the Eastern Hemi- 
sphere require importation of Mideast oil 
into this country. In fact, such movement 
tends to weaken security objectives of both 
this Nation and her allles. 

The security clause in the Trade Act pre- 
scribes criteria relating to the objective of 
a healthy home industry. If Interior officials 
do not like this limited concept, and wish 
to insist upon a one-world resource view- 
point, then they should lobby for a change 
in the law. In the meantime, there should 
be adherence to the law as Congress wrote 
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it and, we believe, as Congress intended to 
write it. 

We submit that Congress had good reason 
to concern itself with US. relative self- 
sufficiency of this No. 1 munition of war. 
Only an adequate supply available from 
home sources can assure us the bargaining 
power to obtain oil resources from other na- 
tions on terms which are both economically 
reasonable and relatively secure. Any one 
of our major import sources could be cut 
off in short order, as was the case no later 
than 1957 when the Suez Canal was closed 
and the Middle East supply denied us and our 
free world allies. The day America loses 
her relative self-sufficiency in oil, foreign oil 
will cease to be cheap in any sense, Con- 
gress recognized this, whether or not Interior 
officials wish to do so today. 5 

The report concedes that the small inde- 
pendent producer is in trouble, and that 
there is a problem of inadequate exploration. 
But it appears not to recognize the direct 
link between these two occurrences. 

It notes the need for developing new re- 
serves without increasing output, but pur- 
ports to see this as primarily a problem for 
State conservation reform. Overdevelop- 
ment of the 1950's is called the most impor- 
tant reason exploration is not keeping pace 
with expanded requirements, when, in fact, 
virtually all increased domestic demand since 
has been supplied from imports and offshore 
leases, and it is these less secure sources 
which account for our surpluses today. 

It infers that the loss of ground by inde- 
pendents to the major companies is a nat- 
ural result to shifts in crude 
production from older to newer areas, not- 
ing that major companies rather than inde- 
pendents drill the deeper and better pros- 
pects. It thereby ignores that Federal policy 
favoring more prolific offshore production, 
largely on Federal lands, accounts for a sub- 
stantial part of the surplus, The problem 
is not so much that independents haven't 
shared in deeper offshore development as it 
is the fact that surplus output from this 
major-company-dominated source has de- 
nied independents the economic incentive to 
drill anywhere, including the shallow pros- 
pects which are available to them. 

A basic problem raised by the report is the 
combination of excess productive capacity 
(some 700,000 barrels per day over total de- 
mand) and insufficient exploration to cover 
tomorrow's needs. In the many 
assumed causes for this situation, very great 
care was taken to rule out even the possi- 
bility that an inadequate imports program 
underlies the problem. 

It would seem obvious that imports—which 
along with offshore production has accounted 
for virtually all demand increases during the 
life of the mandatory program—must be re- 
quired to mark time until domestic produc- 
tion assumes a better balanced share of the 
total U.S. liquids hydrocarbon market. Only 
then will domestic independents be in fi- 
nancial condition to restore lagging explora- 
tion activities. 

It speaks of a “well-defined trend" toward 
fewer and fewer smaller companies, acknowl- 
edges the shrinkage of their share of total 
production, and then forecasts a continua- 
tion of this trend. Recent developments, it 
says, may signal only “the onset of a long- 
term trend toward fewer and larger inde- 
pendents.” Sellouts and mergers are pic- 
tured as a logical result of the fact that 
“at any point in time, a given producer may 
determine that his financial interests are bet- 
ter served by sale of oil in place rather than 
by continuing to produce.“ It thereby in- 
terprets as a normal and healthy trend to- 
ward efficiency what is in fact an alarming 
trend toward monopoly concentration in this 
great industry. 

Interior's report curiously poses problems 
without penetrating beyond superficial 
causes, and then tends to dismiss need for 
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solutions. A case in point ts the product 
imbalance situation which has led to serious 
products price erosion in recent years. Not- 
ing that uneconomic domestic residual fuel 
output is on the wane, the report indicates 
satisfaction over refiners’ resultant oppor- 
tunity to cut down domestic crude needs 
and at the same time utilize new processes 
to increase output of other products. At the 
same time it recognizes that “other products” 
are In oversupply already. Yet the practice 
of dumping gasoline on the market, with 
resulting price wars, is simply criticized as 
illogical without relation to import policy. 
Ignored is the obvious: if imports are to be 
relied upon increasingly to meet demand for 
residual fuel, then other product imports and 
imported crude must be correspondingly re- 
duced to avoid excess supplies on the do- 
mestic market. As a matter of fact, the re- 
port carefully eliminates residual fuel oil and 
its portion of total demand from virtually 
all charts, tables, and, discussions relating 
to the supply-demand problem. 

It is unfortunate indeed that, as we ap- 
proach the hearings on the oil imports pro- 
gram, Interior would find occasion to gloss 
over industry conditions in such sweeping 
generalities as the following: “The industry 
as a whole is growing, it is in excellent fi- 
nancial shape, and it is demonstrating dally 
its ability to live in today’s competitive 
world.” 

The facts are that Federal policy is falling 
to provide an adequate foundation for a 
healthy domestic oll industry so essential to 
our national economy and security. Both 
with respect to Interior's implementation of 
the oil import control objectives, and its 
handling of Federal offshore lands, the Fed- 
eral Government is seriously weakening the 
capacity of domestic producers to fulfill 
their obligation to this Nation. 

We hope that the hearing will provide no 
stacked cards for setting and reevaluating 
Federal policy. 

In general, this report clearly necessitates 
a new approach on our part. The facts of 
our distress, and of inadequate domestic ex- 
ploration, have been recognized beyond dis- 
pute. But Interior officials responsible for 
this report not only misapply these basic 
facts, in such a way as to minimize consider- 
ations of a more adequate import program, 
but also serve up a number of inconsistencies 
in the process. 


Closing of VA Hospital in Lincoln, Nebr. 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CLAIR CALLAN 


OF NEBRASKA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, February 8, 1965 


Mr. CALLAN. Mr. Speaker, last 
month the Director of the Veterans’ 
Administration announced the closing of 
the veterans hospital in Lincoln, Nebr. 
I appreciate the concern of the adminis- 
tration to expend Federal funds wisely. 
I do, however, question if the closing of 
the VA hospital in Lincoln, Nebr., will 
achieve the purpose of saving Federal 
funds. 

I would like to point out that the 
closing of the VA hospital will in the long 
run cost the people of this Nation greater 
sums of money than will be saved. First, 
this hospital has been serving veterans 
for 34 years. The hospital has estab- 
lished a fine reputation among the vet- 
erans. We can never overlook the prime 
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purpose of a veterans hospital—to bring 
adequate services to veterans close to 
their residences. We cannot overlook 
the tremendous positive psychological 
factor to veterans when assuring them of 
adequate medical care. The trust and 
confidence veterans have in a hospital is 
immeasurable and cannot always be 
stated in terms of dollars saved. 

I seriously question whether closing 
the 280-bed hospital in Lincoln will pro- 
vide the Lincoln, Nebr., area with maxi- 
mum veterans’ care. I have noted that 
a Nebraskan veteran was recently noti- 
fied by the VA hospital in Omaha that 
since no beds were available, his name 
would be placed on a waiting list. It 
apepars to me that if Omaha VA Hos- 
pital has already a waiting list with the 
Lincoln VA Hospital still in operation, 
the future appears dim indeed concern- 
ing maximum care of veterans in the 
eastern section of Nebraska. To close a 
well-staffed hospital in which veterans 
have great confidence and for which 
there may well be a need is not a wise 
savings of Federal funds. 

Secondly, the Lincoln VA Hospital is 
a leader and pioneer in medicine in the 
Lincoln area. The hospital enjoys re- 
spect from the doctors of the Lincoln 
area, as testified by a leading Lincoln, 
Nebr., physician, Francis Newmayer, 
M.D. Numerous Lincoln doctors have 
served with distinction on the hospital 
staff. They have contributed their serv- 
ices to the hospital and have in return 
received. much medical knowledge from 
the hospital. The Lincoln area doctors 
are proud of this hospital and consider 
it an honor to be called upon to serve 
as consultants in the hospital. 

The Lincoln VA Hospital has in num- 
erous incidences set the medical pace in 
the Lincoln area. It first introduced the 
use of the kidney machine in kidney 
surgery. It also introduced to Lincoln 
physicians the gastro camera. Right 
now it is yet one of the few hospitals in 
the country that has a gastro camera 
and trained personnel to operate it. 
This hospital was the first in the Lincoln 
area to successfully perform heart sur- 
gery in the replacement of a section of 
the aorta. 

The team of doctors composed of VA 
hospital personnel and consulting Lin- 
coln residence doctors is presently work- 
ing extremely well, contributing toward 
medical progress in the Lincoln area. 

The President’s Great Society program 
has laid heavy stress upon health care 
for this Nation. I believe that in keep- 
ing with the President's goals the Lin- 
coln VA Hospital can be utilized most 
effectively. This hospital could, in addi- 
tion to serving veterans, serve as a health 
care center, Medical research could be 
continued and enhanced even to a great- 
er degree. To discontinue the services 
of a Government hospital at a time when 
we are Calling for an increase in medical 
care does not appear to me to be a 
savings of Federal funds. 

The third reason for continuing the 
operation of the Lincoln VA Hospital is 
an academic one. The Lincoln VA Hos- 
pital has over the past decade served as 
a cooperation institution in the prepara- 
tion of medical doctors, dentists, social 
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workers, psychologists, and nurses. This 
hospital is used rather extensively by the 
University of Nebraska medical college 
and Creighton University medical col- 
lege. The hospital has been used bY 
these universities for medical field ex- 
periences for interns and premed stu- 
dents, for demonstration purposes, 

for laboratory experiences. 

Presently, the Lincoln VA Hospital has 
the only approved training program 
orthopedic surgery in the State. It is 
also the only hospital in Nebraska coop- 
erating with the University of Nebraska 
in the dentistry program of the univer- 
sity. Dr. Richard Bradley, a consulting 
dentist of the VA hospital and an in- 
structor at the University of Nebraska 
feels that the closing of this hospital will 
severely affect the university’s oral sur- 
gery program. This hospital provides 
the only opportunity for students to gain 
knowledge in oral dental surgery in 
Nebraska. I have received telegrams 
from the medical colleges at the Univer- 
sity of Nebraska and Creighton Univer- 
sity stating the need for the Lincoln VA 
Hospital in their medical programs, 
which I quote below as follows: 

Continuation of the Lincoln VA Hospital 
could significantly add to medical teaching 
potential of Nebraska. 

Ceci. L. Wirrson, M.D., 
Dean, University of Nebraska, College 
of Medicine. 


Hospital is part of the educational program 
of our medical school and has potential for 
increasing role in medical education. 

RICHARD L. Eoan, M.D., 
Dean, Creighton University, School of 
Medicine, 


As I mentioned, the academic quality 
of the medical curriculum of the Univer- 
sity of Nebraska and Creighton Univer- 
sity would be affected by the closing of 
the Lincoln VA Hospital. Such a set- 
back of medical programs will in the long 
run cost the taxpayers of this Nation 
greatly. 

Fourth, Mr. Speaker, I would like to 
point out that the closing of the VA hos- 
pital in Lincoln would not result in as 
much Federal savings as one would be- 
lieve. When one calculates the transfer 
of patients and staff to other hospitals, 
the savings are rather small. We have 
been told that 85 percent of the hospital 
operating budget goes for personnel. 
Since personnel will be given jobs in 
other hospitals, this would, in actuality, 
result in a 15 percent budget savings. 
When one further considers the numer- 
ous free hours donated by consulting 
doctors, the academic uses by the Uni- 
versity of Nebraska and Creighton 
University, the medical progress initiated 
in Lincoln, and the confidence of veter- 
ans in this hospital, the 15 percent be- 
comes rather insignificant as com 
to medical progress that is being made 
in the Lincoln, Nebr., area through the 
Lincoln VA hospital. 

Mr. Speaker, I have presented what I 
believe to be some rather strong reasons 
for continuing the program of the VA 
hospital in Lincoln, Nebr. One cannot 
always measure savings in terms of dol- 
lars and cents. We must look closely at 
the role an institution can play in lead- 
ership in a community. I believe that 
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the Lincoln VA hospital has demon- 
Strated such leadership and that not to 
continue this institution would in the 
me run result in no savings of Federal 
unds. 


Voices Raised Against Reducing Statutory 
Requirement on U.S. Gold Standard 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. HAROLD R. COLLIER 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, February 4, 1965 


Mr. COLLIER. Mr. Speaker, for 
several years I have expressed my deep 
concern with the critical situation of our 
shrinking gold reserves. The fiscal sick- 
ness which has created the problem has 
been with us for many years. The 
causes were certainly known to not only 
the Nation's leading economists but to 
the average Member of this body—and 
if they were not, they certainly should 
have been. 

The House Banking and Currency 
Committee is preparing to clear a bill 
which will reduce the statutory require- 
ments of our gold reserve to back de- 
Posits by commercial banks in 12 Fed- 
eral Reserve banks. Steps should have 
been taken, even if they may have ap- 
peared somewhat drastic at the time, to 
deal with this problem long before we 
reached the critical position in which we 
find ourselves today. 

While it may be too late, it is to some 
degree encouraging to find that 46 mem- 
bers of the Economists’ National Com- 
mittee on Monetary Policy have voiced 
some opposition to the reduction in or 
removal of our gold reserve requirements 
because such a procedure will mean a 
further weakening in the quality of our 
dollar, 

Mr. Speaker, I take the liberty of in- 
serting in this statement excerpts from 
the joint statement made by this group 
which commands the attention of every 
legislator in the Congress as well as the 
financial advisers to President Johnson: 

A reduction in our gold reserey require- 
ments constitutes a move toward a weaker 
currency. A repeal of those requirements 
would throw this Nation into a fiat money 
system, the weakest and most dangerous type 
of money known to man. 

The present relatively low ratio of our mon- 
etary gold stock to our nongold dollars and 
the fears of other nations regarding the fu- 
ture value of our dollar arise from the prof- 
ligate and reckless expansions of our nongold 
dollars and the widespread contentions that 
gold is an unimportant or unnecessary ele- 
ment in a good monetary system. To weaken 
still further the quality of our dollar is to 
Make even more dangerous the position in 
which this Nation now finds itself. 

The correct solution is to be found in giv- 
ing our dollars of all varieties the quality of 
integrity. Then the demands for our gold, 
in preference to the more convenient and 
economical substitutes, should tend to sub- 
side. To provide this quality, the gold stand- 
ard should be instituted at the present statu- 
tory rate of 835 per fine ounce of gold. Such 
action should cause the Government and 
banks to exercise greater restraint in the use 
of nongold substitutes, should induce the re- 
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lease and addition to our monetary gold stock 
of a large portion of the $12,672 million of 
gold earmarked for foreign account, and 
should cause an exportation of gold to this 
Nation, 

There is no good susbtitute for a thorough- 
going gold standard and the restraining in- 
fluences it exercises over governments and 
banks in the uses of nongold money and 
credit. Our present monetary difficulties 1l- 
lustrate the importance of that fact. 


Tribute to the 40th Anniversary of 
Hialeah, Fla. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 


HON. DANTE B. FASCELL 


OF FLORIDA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, February 8, 1965 


Mr. FASCELL. Mr. Speaker, it is one 
of the unique features of the great State 
of Florida that the celebration of the 
400th anniversary of one of its cities can 
occur at the same time as the observance 
of the 40th anniversary of another. Yet 
make no mistake about it, the 400th an- 
niversary of St. Augustine will not be 
celebrated with any more enthusiasm 
than the 40th anniversary of that pearl 
of Dade County, the beautiful city of 
Hialeah. 

Founded by one of America’s aviation 
pioneers, Glenn Curtiss, and his friend, 
the western cattleman, James H. Bright, 
the city of Hialeah has become one of the 
best known places in the United States. 

On his first trip to the South, Glenn 
Curtiss visited his Curtiss Flying School 
headquarters near Miami. Adjoining 
the school’s flying field was the Bright 
ranch. Curtiss soon formed a friendship 
with James Bright which resulted in 
their partnership in a farseeing real 
estate venture. 


Their first major project was a town 
designed as a playground for visitors and 
residents alike. For it, they chose a 
name of Seminole Indian origin. In Hia- 
leah a large tract was set aside for the 
Miami Jockey Club, and there a luxurious 
clubhouse and the finest race track in the 
country was built. 


In a full-page photographic spread on 
January 24, 1965, the New York Herald 
Tribune spoke as follows in a facetious 
way, justly noting Hialeah’s beauty: 

Hialeah Race Course, a dozen miles from 
downtown Miami, stages the east coast's 
No. 1 winter race meeting. The 40 racing 
days at Hialeah, which run through March 3, 
coincide with “the season” in the Miami 
area. While it is as hard on the pocketbook 
as any other horse park, Hialeah always is 
easy on the eyes. When they look up from 
their racing forms, honest, upright horse- 
players see fine horses, bright silks, palm 
trees, social notables, flamingos, flowers, 
much greenery—and many other honest, up- 
right horseplayers, all dedicated to the prop- 
osition that it ought to be possible to pick a 
winner in every race. 


As it celebrates during the week be- 
ginning February 7, 1965, the 40th an- 
niversary of its founding, Hialeah and 
its citizens and officials can take pride in 
the city’s growth and development. It 
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has become much more than a play- 
ground, although satisfaction is natu- 
rally to be taken in the international 
fame of its recreational facilities that 
include among many others the re- 
nowned race course. The proclamation 
for this anniversary celebration recites 
some of the aspects of Hialeah’s achieve- 
ment as a city: 

Whereas the city of Hialeah was founded 
in 1925, and has grown to be the seventh 
largest city in the State of Florida, and the 
second largest city in Dade County, Fla.; and 

Whereas 40 years have passed since the 
city was duly chartered by an official act of 
the State Legislature of Florida; and 

Whereas the amazing growth of this city 
4s an industrial center and residential com- 
munity has been among the most rapid in 
the entire Nation; and 

Whereas the leaders of this community 
and each and every citizen can be justifiably 
proud of the city’s development and 
progress; 

Now, therefore, I, Henry A. Milander, 
mayor of the city of Hialeah, do set aside the 
period, February 7 through February 13, 
1965, for an official 40th anniversary celebra- 
tion in the city of Hialeah, and in observance 
thereof I urge the residents of this city to 
take part in this celebration. 


In the city of Hialeah there are 60 
churches. There is an excellent news- 
paper, the Home News, a growing li- 
brary supervised by Mrs. M. Harsh- 
barger, and a magnificent public school 
system. The Aetna Artist Guild, orga- 
nized in 1961 to encourage and promote 
art appreciation, is presided over by Mrs. 
Maria Valiante. The city’s recreation 
department, with an annual budget of 
over $200,000, conducts classes in arts 
and crafts, and supervises dances for 
young people. On the teaching staffs of 
the public schools there are 9 art teach- 
ers, 5 speech and dramatics teachers, 
and 15 music teachers. Clearly, educa- 
tion and the arts are a major part of the 
life of the city of Hialeah. 

Most important of all, among its citi- 
zens and its officials there is a highly 
developed sense of civic duty and civic 
pride. On this occasion of their 40th 
anniversary celebration I extend to them 
my most sincere congratulations and 
best wishes. 


The President’s Agricultural Policy 


SPEECH 
oF 


HON. JOHN C. CULVER 


OF IOWA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, February 4, 1965 


Mr. CULVER. Mr. Speaker, the Pres- 
ident’s message on agriculture outlined 
a program which is broad in purview, yet 
sensitive to the needs of the individual 
farmer and the specific problems of rural 
America. The message puts in proper 
perspective the invaluable role of agri- 
culture in the national economy and 
should serve to repudiate any suggestion 
that this administration is only inter- 
ested in a fraction of American farm 
families. It represents instead a reded- 
ication to our goals of preserving the 
family farm and expanding opportuni- 
ties throughout our rural areas. 
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I am particularly gratified that any 
doubts about renewing the successful 
feed grains program were resolved with 
the President’s recommendation that it 
be extended and improved. Since its in- 
ception this valuable program has con- 
tributed substantially both to farm 
income and the reduction in surplus 
production of these commodities. 

The President has properly empha- 
sized the correlative nature and the mu- 
tual interdependency of agricultural pol- 
icy and our trade and foreign policy ob- 
jectives. We must pledge ourselves to 
continued efforts to develop world mar- 
kets for our agricultural abundance, and 
to the wise use of that abundance 
through the food-for-peace program as 
an effective step toward our goals of eco- 
nomic security and political stability 
throughout the world. 

While enacting programs to assist eco- 
nomic development in rural areas, we 
have too often overlooked the necessity 
of providing for their implementation 
and initiation in the vitally affected 
areas. I, therefore, am extremely 
pleased with the President’s request that 
the Secretary of Agriculture create a 
Rural Community Development Service 
to aid other Government agencies in 
making their services more readily avail- 
able in rural areas. I have previously 
discussed this problem with the Secretary 
and officials in the Department of Agri- 
culture with a view toward the estab- 
lishment of an office to consult with rep- 
resentatives of rural areas and coordinate 
Government programs so as to better 
assist them in realizing the full benefits 
of existing programs to revitalize and 
preserve small towns. I hope that we 
may assist in any appropriate manner 
the valuable functions of this proposed 
office. 

I also wish to offer my support for the 
President’s proposal for creating reserve 
stocks of agricultural commodities. This 
will insure an adequate reserve of vital 
agricultural commodities to satisfy na- 
tional security and emergency needs 
while at the same time properly separat- 
ing the cost of this critical program from 
that of farm price and income support 
programs. 

The message clearly indicates that it 
is the policy of this administration to in- 
sure freedom of choice and opportunity 
for rural Americans and not an imper- 
sonal and insensitive program of eco- 
nomic attrition and disaster to drive peo- 
ple from the land. As a communication 
of challenge, and yet of hope, it estab- 
lishes an appropriate basis for congres- 
sional review of our agricultural policy. 


Goldwater Impugns Internal Revenue 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. PETER W. RODINO, JR. 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, February 8, 1965 


Mr. RODINO. Mr. Speaker, one of 
the leading weekly newspapers in my 
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State of New Jersey is the Belleville 
Times. Its publisher and editor is Frank 
A. Orechio, one of the most respected 
newsmen of the State. In the current 
edition of the paper, published on Feb- 
ruary 4, Mr. Orechio wrote an editorial 
in which we should all be interested. In 
this editorial, Mr. Orechio pays tribute to 
the diligence and integrity of a group 
of Federal employees all of us have al- 
ready or will soon have our annual close 
contact: the staff of the Internal Reve- 
nue Service. And, having received your 
permission, I would like to make this edi- 
torial a part of our RECORD, as follows: 
GOLDWATER ImpuGNS INTERNAL REVENUE 


A couple of weeks ago, the Republican 
National Committee met in Chicago to dump 
Barry Goldwater’s handpicked chairman, 
young Dean Burch, of Arizona, and replace 
him with the midwestern pro, Ray Bliss, of 
Ohio, 

The 1964 GOP standard bearer took the 
occasion to publicly accept blame for his 
defeat. But in the process, Goldwater mud- 
died up the waters by accusing President 
Johnson of using the muscle of Federal Gov- 
ernment to influence the election. Elabo- 
rating, Goldwater specifically accused the 
President of using the power of the Internal 
Revenue Service to intimidate taxpayers and 
recruit support. 

Unless Goldwater produces specifics, he 
stands guilty of the worst kind of mud- 
slinging. The big question remains as to 
why he stooped to this technique long after 
the election was lost. If Goldwater was sin- 
cere, why hasn't he asked for a congressional 
investigation? 

Through our personal association over the 
years with Internal Revenue Service em- 
ployees, in New Jersey and the Nation, we are 
satisfied this is one arm of Government 
which is beyond the reach of partisan political 
influence, This is one department of Federal 
Government that cannot and is not being 
used for political influence or purposes, 
Goldwater's charge notwi On be- 
half of the thousands of dedicated, loyal, 
IRS employees, we resent the implications 
of Goldwater's assertion. 

Even though we disagree with much of 
his political beliefs and campaign utter- 
ings, we continued to hold Goldwater in high 
esteem as a principled public official. How- 
ever when he makes so reckless a charge as 
accusing the President of the United States 
of intimidating taxpayers through the use 
of Internal Revenue Service pressure without 
bothering to supply a single fact to support 
so serious a charge, he then becomes noth- 
ing more than a discredited officeseeker, 
We can only conclude the charge was a 
phony. 2 


Senator Byrd Urges One-Package 
Spending 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


_ HON. WILLIAM M. TUCK 


OF VIRGINIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, February 8, 1965 


Mr. TUCK. Mr. Speaker, in a strongly 
worded reminder to the Nation, the dis- 
tinguished senior Senator from Virginia, 
the Honorable Harry F. Byrp, chairman 
of the Senate Finance Committee and 
long a faithful guardian of our national 
fiscal affairs, cited the need for tighter 
control of Federal spending and urged 
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that congressional spending authority be 
placed in a single package, rather than 
split up in several separate bills as at 
present. 

One of the Nation’s leading financial 
newspapers, the Wall Street Journal, in 
its issue of February 4, 1965, commented 
favorably on Senator BYRrD’s proposal. 

Under the present slipshod method of 
making appropriations, it is impossible 
for Congress to know whether we are 
spending more or less. It is generally 
more. Unless the recommendation of 
Senator Byrop is carried out, there 
never be any substantial reduction in 
Federal expenditures. 

Under leave granted me to extend my 
remarks, I include in the Appendix of 
the Record the editorial in which the 
Journal’s comment is expressed, as fol- 
lows: 

Senator BYRD URGES ONE-PACKAGE SPENDING 

Once again Virginia's Senator, Harry F. 
Byr, has reminded the Nation of the need 
for tighter control of Federal spending. 
The fact that few in government appear 
disposed to pay heed does not inyalidate the 
warning. 

What Mr. Brun specifically proposes 18 
machinery for putting congressional spend- 
ing authority in a single package. As it 
now is, Presidential budget requests in & 
single package go to Congress which divides 
and subdivides them into a number of sepa- 
rate bills, some of which authorize spend- 
ing over not just 1 fiscal year, but several. 

Thus, in the Senator's words, “Congress 
does not know whether it is authorizing ® 
deficit” —or, as is presently unlikely—“bal- 
ancing the budget, or developing a surplus. 
None of this could happen, he reasons, 
spending authority were placed in one pack- 
age, the size of which would be limited by 
estimates of Federal income for the fiscal 
year Involved. 

“Congress would put an annual expendi- 
ture limitation,” says Mr, BYRD, “against all 
expenditure authorizations, including cur- 
rent appropriations, unexpended balances, 
back-door-spending items.” Moreover, the 
Secretary of the Treasury would be required 
to submit a revised estimate of revenue at 
each stage of the legislative process on the 
single money bill. 

Whatever the merits of the Senator's 
mechanics, his basic idea is that the Gov- 
ernment's spending should somehow be re- 
lated to its income. And since the adminis- 
tration is in no way eager to restore any 
such relationship, this year's plea by the 
Virginian is not likely to win any more 
active adherents than those of previous 
years, which is to say not very many. 

Yet for the sake of future stability it 
must be hoped that the Senator and those 
few who do support fiscal prudence are in & 
role not unlike that of Isaiah and his “very 
small remnant.” It took a long, long time, 
but the remnant triumphed. 


CHANGE OF RESIDENCE 
Senators, Representatives, and Delegates 
who have changed their residences will please 
give information thereof to the Government 
Printing Office, that their addresses may be 
correctly given in the RECORD. 


CONGRESSIONAL DIRECTORY 

The Public Printer, under the direction of 
the Joint Committee on Printing, may print 
for sale, at a price sufficient to reimburse the 
expenses of such printing, the current Con- 
gressional Directory. No sale shall be made 
on credit (U.S, Code, title 44, sec. 150, Pp- 
1939). 
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Daily Digest 


HIGHLIGHTS 


Senate adopted 35 resolutions providing funds for committee operations and 


took up stockpiling bill. 


Senate 


Chamber Action 


Routine Proceedings, pages 2129-2180 


Bills Introduced: 39 bills and 2 resolutions were intro- 
duced, as follows: S. 1011-1049; and S.J. Res. 43-44. 
Poges 2131-2132 


Bills Reported: Reports were made as follows: 

S. 28, proposed Materials Reserve and Stockpile Act 
of 1965, with amendments (S. Rept. 56); 

Report of Committee on the Judiciary on Immigra- 
tion and Naturalization (S. Rept. 57); and 

Report of Committee on the Judiciary on Revision 
and Codification (S. Rept. 58). Poge 2131 


President’s Message—Conservation of Natural and 
Human Resources: President transmitted message 
with his legislative recommendations in the fields of 
conservation, recreation, removal of pollution from 
water and air, and preservation of the natural beauty 
of America—referred jointly to Committees on Interior 
and Insular Affairs and on Public Works. pages 2205-2209 


Presidents Message—Wilderness Preservation: 
President transmitted first annual report of the National 
Wilderness Preservation System—referred to Commit- 
tee on Interior and Insular Affairs. Page 2209 


Bill Rereferred: Committee on Rules and Administra- 
tion was discharged from further consideration of S.J. 
Res. 14, authorizing Architect of the Capitol to construct 
a memorial to James Madison, and the joint resolution 
was then referred to Committee on Public Works. 

Poge 2148 


Appointments to Board: Vice President appointed 

Senators Yarborough, Brewster, and Allott as members 

of the Board of Visitors to the Air Force Academy. 
Page 2147 


Supplemental Agriculture Appropriations: Senator 
Russell was excused from further service as a conferee 
on H.J. Res. 234, making supplemental appropriations 
for fiscal year 1965 for certain activities of the Depart- 
ment of Agriculture, and Senator McClellan was ap- 
pointed in his place. Pages 2147, 2180-2181 
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Committee Funds: On call of calendar, Senate adopted 
35 resolutions providing funds for committee operations, 
as follows: 

S.J. Res. 61, to provide $95,000 for operation of Com- 
mittee on Aeronautical and Space Sciences; 

S. Res. 10, providing $106,000 for Committee on 
Banking and Currency to make certain investigations; 

S. Res. 15, providing $133,000 for Housing Subcom- 
mittee of Committee on Banking and Currency; 

S. Res. 28, providing $135,000 for Committee on For- 
eign Relations to conduct inquiries into foreign affairs; 

S. Res. 54, providing $435,000 for Permanent Subcom- 
mittee on Investigations of Committee on Government 
Operations; 

S. Res. 56, providing $57,500 for Subcommittee on 
Executive Reorganization of Committee on Govern- 
ment Operations; 

S. Res. 58, providing $57,500 for Subcommittee on 
Foreign Aid Expenditures of Committee on Govern- 
ment Operations; 

S. Res. 36, providing $105,000 for operation of Com- 
mittee on Interior and Insular Affairs; 

S. Res. 39, providing $150,000 for Committee on the 
Judiciary to make a study of administrative practice and 
procedure; 

S. Res. 43, providing $195,000 for Committee on the 
Judiciary to make a study of constitutional rights; 

S. Res. 41, providing $7,500 for Committee on the Ju- 
diciary to make a study of Federal charters, holidays, 
and celebrations; 

S. Res. 45, providing $100,000 for Committee on the 
Judiciary to make a study of improvements in judicial 
machinery; 

S. Res. 44, providing $162,000 for Committee on the 
Judiciary to make a study of immigration and natural- 
ization; 

S. Res. 47, providing $5,000 for Committee on the Ju- 
diciary to make a study of national penitentiaries; 

S. Res. 48, providing $120,000 for Committee on the 
Judiciary to make a study of patents, trademarks, and 
copyrights; 

S. Res. 51, providing $60,000 for Committee on the 
Judiciary to make a study of trading with the enemy; 

/ 


Nasserism Without Illusions 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. HUGH SCOTT 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Tuesday, February 9, 1965 


Mr. SCOTT. Mr. President, the latest 
issue of Prevent World War III, No. 65, 
winter 1964—65, published by the Society 
for the Prevention of World War II, Inc., 
24 West 57th Street, New York, N.Y., con- 
tains an impressive analysis of the Nasser 
regime. I believe this article is a re- 
freshing antidote to the illusions about 
the character of the Nasser regime which 
have been carefully cultivated in influ- 
ential quarters. Security-minded Ameri- 
cans are always ready to support a real- 
istic policy in the Middle East. This 
means that such a policy must take into 
account the aggressive nature of the 
Nasser government, which not only 
threatens neighboring states, but also en- 
dangers the U.S. position in that vital 
area of the world. Under these circum- 
stances, a continuation of U.S. aid to 
Egypt is a shortsighted and, indeed, a 
dangerous policy. 

I ask unanimous consent that this arti- 
cle be printed in the Appendix of the 
RECORD, 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

NasserisM WITHOUT ILLUSIONS 

A favorite theory running the rounds In top 
Government circles today is that the Nasser 
government has reached the crossroads in its 
domestic and foreign policies. It is on that 
basis that the State Department works tire- 
lessly to convince Members of Congress that 
massive U.S, ald to the Egyptian Government 
can tip the scale and turn Nasser into a 
model leader of peace abroad and prosperity 
and democracy at home. 

OFFICIAL LINE 

The State Department's line emerged in 
the last session of Congress when the House 
of Representatives debated an amendment 
to the foreign aid bill proposed by Repre- 
sentative Oliver P. Bolton. The essence 
of Congressman Bolton's amendment called 
for the withholding of U.S, aid to Egypt on 
the grounds that that Government's policies 
encouraged aggression, endangered peace, and 
threatened the vital interests of the United 
States in the Middle East. Congressman 
Bolton was supported by a number of his 
colleagues including Congressmen FABRSTEIN, 
RUMSFELD, and Anam, In supporting Bol- 
ton’s proposal, Congressman WILLIAM F. 
Ryan declared: “The United States must 
not be a silent partner in Egypt's arms 
buildup.” , 

The State Department's standard argu- 
ment opposing this amendment, was found 
in the position taken by Representative Cor- 
NELIUS GALLAGHER, a member of the House 
Foreign Affairs Committee. Representative 
GALLAGHER asserted that U.S. aid to Egypt 
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was vital because it was a powerful “influ- 
ence for peace and stability.” Such aid, he 
went on, provided the United States with the 
necessary “leverage” that could steer Egypt 
away from dangerous actions and reduce 
Egypt's dependence on the Soviet bloc. 

The assumption underlying Congressman 
GALLAGHER's argument is that the Nasser 
regime has not as yet made up its mind which 
way to go. However, the very admission that 
Nasser is allegedly poised at the crossroads, 
confirms that his regime has ample oppor- 
tunities for blackmailing the United States. 
But if this subtle argument is beyond the 
ken of those who support the State Depart- 
ment’s line, then let us once more examine 
briefly the concrete facts bearing on the 
character of the Nasser which will 
also shed light on the direction it is taking. 

THE BUDGET 


A reliable guide, one which can hardly be 
subject to dispute insofar as interpretation 
is concerned, is Egypt's budget. After all, it 
is the budget which sets down in cold figures 
what the Egyptians will do in the way of 
employing their resources. In other words, 
it is the budget which mirrors most accu- 
rately Egyptian policy, and not her propa- 
gandists and apologists in Washington. 

The military side of the budget which, 
incidentally, does not include all expendi- 
tures for the military, since many items 
are concealed in “industrial development” 
and other ambiguous programs, rose from 70 
million Egyptian pounds in 1951-52 to more 
than 172 million pounds in 1964-65. This 
amounts to almost an 150-percent increase, 
In contrast, expenditures for social services 
have been frozen for the years 1964-65. In 
its report on contemplated expenditures for 
the coming fiscal year, the Egyptian budget 
committee noted that the general budget 
was “a true interpretation of the mature 
results which have been achieved and which 
are still to be achieved * * * and mani- 
festation of the country’s determination and 
will to march forward.” 

The staggering expenditures for items re- 
lating to the arms Industry cannot help but 
adversely affect other factors of the Egyptian 
economy. Obviously, in a country, one of 
the poorest in the world, the impact will be 
particularly hard. Thus, we find that in the 
current year there has been a sharp increase 
in the prices of consumer goods, including 
food. For example, the price of sugar was 
up by 10 percent in the spring, 30 percent 
for beef and mutton, 40 percent for fish and 
8 percent for butter (London Financial 
Times, Apr. 23, 1964). The government has 
also deliberately increased the prices for 
popular brand cigarettes, beer, shoes, and 
Sonate materials (New York Times, June 21, 
1964). 

Price increases in consumer goods are only 
part of the burden. The average Egyptian 
is also the victim of a serious food shortage, 
This has embarrassed Egyptian authorities 
who are now compelled to import tens of 
thousands of live cattle and sheep. But this 
is not all. The food crisis would have been 
far greater, were it not for the United States 
which has been supplying at least 60 percent 
of all of the wheat and wheat flour con- 
sumed by the Egyptian people. The impor- 
tance of U.S. assistance was emphasized 
by Congressman Boiron when he revealed 
that the State Department was currently dis- 
cussing in Cario terms for a new 3-year 


agreement for the shipment of U.S. surplus 
food commodities to Egypt. 

The last word from Representative BoLTON 
is that the State Department has post 
for an indefinite period“ a new deal with 
Cairo, Apparently, Congressman BoLTON’S 
public spirited efforts in exposing State De- 
partment deals with the Nasser government, 
have slowed down the rush to shore up th® 
wobbly Egyptian regime. Of course, in- 
definite” postponement does not mean that 
the battle is won, for it is conceivable, nay» 
even possible, that once the widespread pro- 
tests die down, the State Department will 
again send a mission to ball out Nasser. That 
is why it is essential to keep on the alert 
for an “indefinite period.” 

It is interesting to note that despite all of 
the propaganda passed out by Egyptian au- 
thorities to explain why Uving costs are 
soaring and why food is scarce and dear, the 
average man in the street has not been 
in. As reported in the New York Times dis- 
patch referred to above, many Egyptians be- 
lieve that “grocery supplies are short and 
higher priced because they are going in bulk 
to Yemen to feed not only 30,000 to 40,000 
Egyptian troops there but also the Yemeni. 
This point is extremely significant for it 
gives the key to the real character of th® 
Nasser government. It shows which policies 
have priority. 

TROUBLE ON THE LAND 


Thus, we find that Egypt has embarked 
on a new policy with regard to the utiliza- 
tion of its agricultural and land reso 
It now appears that the Egyptian Govern- 
ment has decided to place its main emp. 
on the exploitation of the land for the culti- 
vation of cash-producing crops rather 
food-producing crops. These cash-produc- 
ing crops, which include cotton, fruit, and 
flowers—of all things—are designed for €x- 
port purposes so as to fetch much-needed 
foreign exchange. In this connection, Con- 
gressman Bolton charged that Nasser sells 
two-thirds of his cotton crop to pay for 81 
billion worth of Soviet arms. This means 
that the meager resources of Egyptian agri- 
culture are being diverted to programs which 
may build up Egypt's war potential but will 
certainly not fill empty stomachs. 

The number of empty stomachs in Egypt 
must be rising. Since 1958, Egypt's popula 
tion has increased by 15 percent. To put it 
another way, there are now over 3% million 
more mouths to feed since 1958, but as one 
report puts it, “the investment demands 
the development plan make it impossible to 
increase the production of consumer 
to an extent compensating for the increase 
in population * * +" (Middle East and Af- 
rican Economist, July-August 1964). In 
short, one can describe Calro’s economic 
policy as one which, to use an old cliché 
made famous under another dictatorship. 
gives priority to “guns over butter.” 

The increasing burdens which the average 
Egyptian must shoulder in these circum- 
stances, has been further aggravated by the 
degeneration of the land reform pi 
which Nasser has been trumpeting. In the 
beginning, the program achieved a 
amount of redistribution of the land so that 
a number of families received land which 
had previously belonged to the feudal land- 
lord class. However, the land distribution 
program was uneven so that as of today only 
one-quarter of the small landholders can 
subsist on the income from their farms 
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The remainder of small landholders who 
Were also supposed to enjoy the benefits of 
the reform, have to seek employment else- 
Where to supplement their meager farm 
ĉarnings or work on the estates of the large 
landowners. 
Contrary to the impression which the 
propagandists try to convey to the 
World, the land reform program did not re- 
Guce the number of large landowners. In- 
their numbers have risen from 9,000 
in 1952 to 16,000 in 1962. The amount of 
they own, approaches half of the total 
Owned by the small landholders. But even 
Egyptian authorities are now intent on 
er consolidation of landholdings which 
fan only come about at the expense of the 
farmers. This development will inevi- 
tably cast them into the ranks of the already 
4 million landless agricultural laborers “now 
roaming villages in search of seasonal work 
and owning nothing except the single cotton 
Barment they wear" (Financial Times, Lon- 
Apr. 7, 1964). All this is going to be 
done to build up the cash-producing crops; 
„those crops which, as has already been 
can bring in the necessary foreign ex- 
change to augment Egypt's war potential. 
MILITARISM 


The role of the military in Egyptian life is 
Central to an understanding of what is going 
on in Egypt today. President Nasser himself 
Paid tribute to the military factor when he 

before the Egyptian military college 
on June 18, 1964: We worked to establish 
Social justice and build a sound and strong 
national army. We also worked to establish 
a sound democratic life. * * The army 
Played a major role in achieving these aims. 
people are grateful to thelr armed forces 
Which were always ready to make sacrifices. 
* * © Have the responsibilities of the armed 
forces ended? These responsibilities grow 
as the state grows and its importance in- 
Creases. This places more responsibilities 
on the armed forces.“ 

It is indeed the Egyptian armed forces 
Which are the core around which all Egyptian 

e revolves. It is the basis of Nasser’s 
Tule. When we refer to the armed forces we 
do not think of the average soldier but 
Tather of a select group of officers and their 
Placemen. It is the army which provides the 
basis for the Egyptian ruling bureaucracy, a 
8ystem which has been built around 3,000 to 
4.000 men. In these circumstances, the 

an state rests on a military structure. 
All of the civilian institutions of the Gov- 
ernment are facade. Patrick Seale, a 
noted Middle East analyst, reports: “Egypt 
Continues to live under security laws vir- 
tually indistinguishable from the martial 
law which was suspended with a fanfare 
©n March 23." (London Observer, July 26, 
1964.) Mr. Seale further reports that instead 
of loosening controls over the people, the 
Cairo regime has given the public prosecutor 
Unchecked powers which, together with the 
“powerful state security apparatus, built up 
Over the past decade, falls across all political 
activity.” 

` THE SOVIET LINK 

As for Egypt's relation with the Soviets, 
there is no evidence to support the State De- 
Partment's assertion that U.S. aid helps to 
Steer Nasser away from a pro-Soviet orienta- 
tion. As Congressman BoLTON puts it, it is 
Precisely our aid which enables the Nasser 
regime to mortgage Egypt's cotton crops in 
return for Soviet arms. Instead of weaken- 
ing Egypt’s economic ties with the Soviets, 
there is a definite intensification of coliabora- 
tion between Moscow and Cairo. Thus, a 
Soviet broadcast (May 7, 1964) pointed out 
that the 1958 Soviet-Egyptian agreement 
“provides for construction of 36 industrial 
Projects, 80 percent of them are heavy in- 
dustry ts. * e” As for Soviet-Egyp- 
tian trade, this Soviet commentator notes 
that whereas a few years ago the Soviet 
Union's share in Egyptian trade amounted to 
Only 2 percent, it now tops 15 percent. 
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The growing military and economic bond 
between the Soviet and the Cairo regime 
were reflected in the warm embraces between 
Nasser and Khrushchey at the Aswan Dam 
celebrations. Indeed, Mr. Khrushchev was 
so appreciative of Nasser's usefulness that he 
pinned him with the “Hero of the Soviet 
Union” (General Amer also received this 
honor) a reward which is only given to the 
most reliable and effective supporters of So- 
viet policy. In September of this year, the 
mutual admiration and affection between 
Cairo and Moscow was dramatized when 
Egypt's Premier Ali Sabri paid a state visit 
to the Soviet Union where has was accorded 
the highest honors. In the presence of the 
Soviet leadership, Mr. Sabri said: The 
United Arab Republic, its government and 
people remember with gratitude that the 
U.S.S.R. and its leaders were and remain in 
the vanguard of sincere friends who sup- 
ported the United Arab Republic in all its 
battles. ° * °” 

Thus, it is not difficult to answer the ques- 
tion as to which road Nasser will take. Ac- 
tually, there never was a crossroad for Nas- 
ser. The very structure of his regime, built 
as it is on the foundation of military power, 
predetermined Nasser’s domestic and foreign 
policies. It is, therefore, understandable that 
the Egyptian people, as reported by the New 
York Times, have not swallowed the official 
explanation for the food shortages. They 
know why food is scarce and dear. They 
know that Nasser's military adventures 
abroad are depriving them of many of their 
elementary needs. It may very well be, how- 
ever, that they are willing to accept this situ- 
ation on the assurances of Egyptian author- 
ities that this is only temporary. But the 
outside world which has not been ensnared 
by Egyptian propaganda, can see that Nas- 
ser's policies are intrinsically based on mili- 
tary buildup for adventure. This means that 
all other programs are geared to these ob- 
jectives. 

The scales haye already been tipped. The 
dark shadow of aggression and more aggres- 
sion looms over the Middle East. The bells 
are tolling. Tragically, our own policymakers 
do not hear them or do not want to hear. 


Kent Cooper, Hoosier Journalist 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 


HON. LEE H. HAMILTON 


OF INDIANA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, February 8, 1965 


Mr. HAMILTON. Mr. Speaker, today, 
I am presenting for the RECORD, two ex- 
cellent editorials. One is from the 
Columbus Evening Republican and the 
other from the Indianapolis Star, both 

ed Indiana daily newspapers. 
Each editorial concerns the life and 
achievements of one of the great men of 
American journalism, Kent Cooper, who 
passed away a little more than a week 
ago. 

Kent Cooper, a small-town boy, was 
born 84 years ago in Columbus, Ind. He 
became one of those remarkable leaders 
of the journalism profession that Indiana 
has given the Nation down through the 
years. 

In Indiana, Kent Cooper began his 
newspaper career as a teenage boy, work- 
ing as a reporter for the Columbus 
Evening Republican after school hours. 
Later, he went to Indianapolis where one 
of his contemporaries as a cub reporter 
was the late Roy W. Howard. 
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It was in Indiana’s capital city that 
Kent Cooper organized a news service he 
called the United Press. Later, he sold 
the company to the Scripps organization 
and his old friend, Roy Howard, became 
New York bureau manager, while Mr. 
Cooper held the same position in In- 
dianapolis. 

Eventually, Kent Cooper resigned from 
United Press and joined the Associated 
Press news service. By 1921, he had be- 
come general manager, and in a 35-year 
career marked by energy and imagina- 
tion, he left his imprint forever on Amer- 
ican journalism. 

Kent Cooper, the son of a Democratic 
lawyer who served in this House of Rep- 
resentatives for three terms—1889-95— 
believed deeply that individual freedom 
and the underlying strength of this great 
Nation depends upon an informed public. 
He succeeded brilliantly in service to 
that concept. 

In Indiana, he also will be remembered 
with affection as the young boy who 
taught himself to play the violin, wrote 
his first song at 16, and that same year 
entertained in Crump’s Opera House for 
$1 a night. 

Mr. Speaker, Columbus, Ind., the Na- 
tion and the fourth estate have lost a val- 
uable citizen to whom we owe much 
gratitude. 

The editorials follow: 

From the Columbus (Ind.) Evening 
Republican, Feb, 2, 1965] 
DEDICATION 

Kent Cooper, whose death Sunday in Flori- 
da at age 84 marked passing of the last of a 
group of men who fathered the modern-day 
newspaper, was an outstanding example of 
the dedicated newspaperman. 

And it was in the form of dedication to 
others, which may be the secret of all daciica- 
tion, not really dedication to a job, but 
dedication to what that job can do for 
people. 

Expressing his personal feelings only upon 
rare occasions, Mr. Cooper wrote in his auto- 
biography in 1959: 

“If I could have publicly expressed myself 
to Associated Press members and employees 
as I do now to those who read these lines, 
I would have said that if they wanted to 
know what had motivated me in my en- 
deavors on their behalf, it was that I did not 
strive to see how much good I could do for 
myself but how much good I might do for 
them through the Associated Press. 

“This, then, must be my farewell to all 
Associated Press members, their 
editors, and last but not least, to all Associ- 
ated Press employees, 

“I have the highest conception of the mis- 
sion of newspapers. It was an honor to 
serve them for nearly 60 years. Profoundly 
I feel that they must prosper so that they 
may continue to inform the public. For 
that reason until my dying day I shall yearn 
be instrumental in advancing their wel- 

And as long as there are those like Kent 
Cooper, a Columbus boy who made good in 
the biggest way, the newspaper business will 
thrive and prosper. And as long as other 
ventures haye dedicated men such as the 
Hoosier, who started his career on the Eve- 
ning Republican, they too will thrive and 
prosper. 


[From the Indianapolis (Ind.) Star, Feb. 3, 
1965] 


Kent COOPER OF THE ASSOCIATED PRESS 
It was a long way from tossing newspapers 
onto porches at Columbus, Ind., to 
the world’s greatest news service, but Kent 
Cooper made the trip. 
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He was 11 when he began folding papers 
for his route in his little home town, and the 
year was 1891. It was a simpler, easier- 
going world than ours—one of horses and 
buggies, quiet, tree-lined streets, where chil- 
dren grew up In leisure, and the space beyond 
the lots at the end of town seemed boundless. 

But marvels and terrors were stirring in 
the earth—inventions that would advance 
our material progress, and our peril, more in 
a few generations than in all the previous 
time of man, and wars and revolutions that 
would change the shape of the world and the 
nature of society. 

The Hoosier newsboy became 
a reporter. He was the resourceful type who 
could dig a crumpled carbon paper out of a 
courtroom wastebasket and come up with a 
sensational scoop. He was the undauntable 
type who, when he was refused a pay raise, 
organized his own news bureau. He was the 
imaginative type who saw in each innovation 
in communications a means for speeding 
transmission of the news—and made haste to 
adapt it to this function. He was the color- 
ful type who demanded that writers use 
brisk, crackling language that conveyed the 
drama of the events they described. 

He built the Associated Press into a vast 
global news network that could speed the 
facts of a Balkan assassination to a Kansas 
City milkman before the next of kin had 
been notified, or a declaration of war or 
armistice to the homes of America before the 
troops in the field knew. 

Associated Press brought London, Berlin, 
Moscow, Paris, Rome, Cairo, Tokyo, Calcutta, 
Brisbane, Kuala Lumpur, and a thousand 
other far-off places to the Nation’s doorstep. 

And for well over half a century, “K.C. of 
the AP,” as he called himself at managing 
editors’ conferences, moved among presi- 
dents, kings, tycoons, dictators, celebrities, 
and common folk and presided with vigor 
and brilliance over the reporting of a planet 
in transition to help our Nation and our 
world to understand itself. 

Kent Cooper played a giant role in mak- 
ing Americans the best informed people on 
earth and advanced a tradition which, as 
long as it endures, will be one of the 
strongest guarantees of our freedom. 


Debtor Nations—Long in Arrears— 
Depleting U.S. Gold 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. STROM THURMOND 


OF SOUTH CAROLINA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Tuesday, February 9, 1965 


Mr. THURMOND. Mr. President, the 
Nashville Banner, of Nashville, Tenn., 
published in its February 2, 1965, issue 
an excellent editorial suggestion on the 
problems now plaguing our country as 
the result of the gold crisis. I ask unan- 
imous consent that this editorial, entitled 
“Debtor Nations—Long in Arrears—De- 
pleting U.S. Gold,” be printed in the 
Appendix to the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

DEBTOR Nations—Lonc IN Argears—Depter- 
Inc U.S. GoL 

Speaking of gold—pursuant to the topic of 
admitted concern as foreign demands dimin- 
ish the U.S. reserves—the problems con- 
fronted in that study of international ac- 
counts are not for easy solution. They are 
cumulative. They defy the simple formula 
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of a King Canute, standing at the water's 
edge and commanding a halt in the ebb and 
flow. 

At the same time, they do demand treat- 
ment looking to reversal, in the quickest time 
possible, of the drain. For the fact is that 
in 7 years the United States has lost $7.3 
billion worth of gold which in the ratio fixed 
by law backs its currency. In 1957 its hold- 
ings were $22.9 billion; they now total $15.6 
billion. And other nations now hold $27 
billion in dollar claims, for which payment 
in gold could be demanded from the United 
States. 

So, it does matter whether—in dribbles or 
larger chunks—the drain continues. For ex- 
ample, the French cash-out, even in the 
amount of another $150 million or so, as 
recently, matters, 

The ironic fact is that much of this raid 
on the gold reserves is by nations owing the 
United States billions in debts long over- 
due—going as far back as World War I. 

The U.S. News & World Report provides a 
thought on that—pointing out that many 
Frenchmen do not agree with President de 
Gaulle in that posture of recurring demands; 
they are anxious to get more American cap- 
ital to help develop their industries. And 
France receives about 200 million U.S, dol- 
lars per year as a result of U.S, military 
operations. F = 

Today, France has due and unpald debts 
to the United States lying over from World 
War I of $43 billion. There is another 62 
billion from this era which are not yet due. 

In 1931, the United States approved a 1- 
year moratorium on these war debts, and 
since that time France has refused to re- 
sume payment. In fact, she no longer even 
carries them as existing external debts. 

France is among 20 nations which have 
not settled debts from the First World War. 
The total is $20 billion. 

Also hanging in the fr: ..ve loans to France 
of $592 million as a result of the second war. 
The first, $409 million still is outstanding, 
being payable in annual installments 
through 1980. France paid $21 million in 
1964, is due to pay $22 million this year, and 
$22.6 million in 1966. In addition, 6719 mil- 
lion loan from the Export-Import Bank is 
still outstanding, plus a $4 million on a third 
loan. 


Actually, to a great extent our present gold 
crisis is of our own making. Too many dol- 
lars are falling into foreign hands in which 
gold is demanded in exchange. 

By trimming our present foreign aid pro- 
gram to bare essentials and taking positive 
action toward collection of World War I 
debts solid gains could be made in halting 
the gold outflow. 

Our gold is still going out. It's high time 
U.S. representatives had a heart-to-heart 
talk with President de Gaulle and others 
whose nations have been long in arrears on 
legal debts. 

This Nation's gold stocks have gotten so 
low that any withdrawal against them is 
serious, And it certainly makes no sense at 
all that we find ourselves in a position of 
having our gold siphoned off by those who 
owe us billions of dollars. 


Tax on Telephone Service 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 
HON. HAROLD R. COLLIER 
OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, February 4, 1965 
Mr. COLLIER, Mr. Speaker, one of 


the most regressive of our outmoded Fed- 
eral taxes is that which the millions of 
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telephone users in the Nation are obliged 
to pay regularly for the privilege of using 
their telephones. In the 86th, 87th, 
88th Congresses, I have introduced 1 
lation which would wipe this tax from 
the books, Other Members of Congress 
who share my sentiments in this reg 
have also introduced such legislation but 
we have never been successful in get 
the support necessary to remove it. 
fact, there has been opposition to repeal 
legislation that has not been very 

but has indeed been firm on each occa- 
sion when the excise tax extension bills 
have been considered. 

Hopeful that the 89th Congress will 
get around to doing something about 
tax, I take this opportunity to insert in 
the Recorp an editorial entitled “Let I 
Be Done,” which appeared in the South- 
town Economist which pays dese 
tribute to my colleague, Enwarp J. DER- 
WINSKI, of the Fourth District of Illinois, 
for his fight to repeal this tax. 

The editorial follows: 

Ler Ir Be Done 

Representative Epwarp J, DERWINSKI, of the 
suburban Fourth District, has again peti- 
tioned Congress to eliminate the tax on telè- 
phone calls. He pointed out that the 
was imposed during World War II to discour- 
age telephone usage during the emergency: 
but that instead it is costing subscribers ® 
billion dollars a year. 

Hale Nelson, vice president of the Illinois 
Bell Telephone Co., said that the tax costs 
the average telephone user $22 a year. 
addition, he asserted, excise taxes on other 
utilities imposed during the war have since 
been repealed. 

President Johnson announced recently he 
was going to recommend the elimination of 
taxes on toilet articles, cosmetics, jewelry, 
furs, and leather goods. He would make 
even more friends if he also got rid of the 
telephone tax because most every family to- 
day has a telephone and uses it frequently. 

There is nothing new, however, in the re- 
tention of tem taxes, It is axiomatic 
that a tax once levied, regardless of the rea- 
son, continues indefinitely or forever. The 
Illinois sales tax is an example. When en- 
acted it was to provide funds to aid the 
unemployed during the 1929 depression and 
it was to remain in effect for 3 years. More 
than 35 years have passed and the tax not 
only is still with us, but it also has been 
increased. 

The spenders of Government funds hate 
to give up, but they should be forced bY 
public opinion to do so. 


Address by Austrian Foreign Minister 
Bruno Kreisky at the Opening of the 
John F. Kennedy Library Exhibit in 
Vienna 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. HENRY S. REUSS 


OF WISCONSIN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, February 2, 1965 


Mr. REUSS. Mr. Speaker, on Janu- 
ary 28, 1965, the John F. Kennedy Li- 
brary Exhibit opened in Vienna, Austris. 
At the opening an eloquent and moving 
address was delivered by Austria’s For- 
eign Minister, Dr. Bruno Kreisky. The 
address follows: 
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ADDRESS BY AUSTRIAN FOREIGN MINISTER 
Dr. Bruno KREISKY 


On November 22, 1963, less than 15 months 
de received the shattering news of John 

F. Kennedy's assassination. 
For many of us, who. were fortunate 
to be guided by wise parents and 
teachers, the simple tale of “Uncle 
Tom's Cabin“ was among the first books we 
read. When Harriet Beecher Stowe, the au- 
thor, visited Abraham Lincoln in the White 
use, he greeted her with the words, “So 
you are the little woman who wrote the book 

that made this great war.” 

And indeed it is with the book of that 
little woman that the memory of that great 

dent has been imprinted in our minds; 

use, as Carl Sandburg said, “Lincoln 

perhaps taller than any other of the 

Great heroes,” and “none threw a longer 
ow than he.” 

Again, John F. Kennedy's death was not 

Merely a tragic event; it cast a long shadow 
Over all of us all over this planet. 
The men who fought in the last war re- 
turnea weary and worn. With an effort, and 
Often disheartened, they groped for a way to 
& new life in peace. They had looked into 
an abyss none had seen before; they had 
experienced unparalleled cruelty even more 
in the very heart of Europe than elsewhere; 
and they were overawed by the heinous pow- 
er of the arms that had been given into their 
hands, 

The very best of them, those marked for 
leadership in times of peace, found them- 
delves exhausted before their lives had really 

; ridden by feelings of guilt, they could 
not help but regard themselves responsible 
for their fathers who had allowed the un- 
Speakable to happen, as well as for the fact 
that they themselves had been unable to pre- 
vent it from happening. 

In the postwar period, therefore, the des- 

of our world were guided by old men 
Who were not directly responsible for the 
War; some, indeed, had vainly attempted to 
Stem the tide until their voices were silenced. 

day after tomorrow we will bury the 

Breatest of them. Had he not lived, Europe 
Would have succumbed to barbarism. 

Old men, then, were at the helm in Amer- 

» in England, in Italy, in Germany, in 

, and here at home. 

Fifteen years after the end of the war, 
however, the American people elected John 
F. Kennedy, 43, and a hero of the Second 
World War, their President. Never before in 

had such a young man wielded such 
Power. It was a rare event, and everywhere 
in the world it was felt to be so: there were 
®ome who were doubtful and even afraid that 
young man would not be able to rise to 
the task; and others more secure in the hope 
that he would succeed, In the 3 brief years 
Which remained to him, Kennedy demon- 
Strated that a member of the generation 
Which had emerged from the shadows of an 
experience more terrible than any acquired 
by generations past can grasp the reins firmly. 
He did rise to his task: with a wisdom one had 
only expected from older men: with a pru- 
dence that, one might have thought, only 
Vast experience can command; and with a 
Getermination that could only have sprung 
trom a character of steel. 

Whoever had met him, as I did, when he 
had come to Vienna to confer with the So- 
Viet head of government and, again, a few 
Years later, when only weeks separated him 
from his death, could not help being im- 
Pressed by the visible change the pressure of 
events had brought upon the man. In 
retrospect, the ominous days when the world 
Stood at the brink of war—the greatest and, 
Most probably, the last of wars—are linked 
to other, brighter days when the powers once 
Geadlocked in a fateful confrontation met 
again at the conference table to sign a pact 
On the partial cessation of nuclear tests and 
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to seal their determination to preserve the 
peace. This vital link was wrought by John 
F. Kennedy within one brief year. We cannot 
conceive of a more distinguished achieve- 
ment, or of a more convincing demonstration 
of Kennedys capacity for leadership, or of his 
grasp of history and his ability to guide it 
creatively. 

We were all griefstricken when Kennedy 
died. But the young felt a special kinship to 
him. Whatever their political orientation, 
to them he represented the changing of the 
guard, the accession of the younger genera- 
tion of its proper role in history. He gave 
them the courage to test their mettle in a 
field which had been barred to too many of 
them too long. Somehow in these 3 years 
he also imparted a new style, a new flair to 
young people all over the world. And while 
they felt the loss even more deeply, we are 
all the poorer. For John F. Kennedy, who 
did great things in the brief span given to 
him, was perhaps even more distinguished by 
the promise he held out to us: here was a 
man, we felt, who bore the stamp of great- 
ness, who would make our world more rich 
and more free, 

In this exhibition, many of the small 
things that were part of Kennedy's life have 
been assembled with great care. They will 
help keep our memories of him alive. And 
yet, it will be the big things by which we 
shall remember him best—above all by his 
stake in a New Frontier of freedom toward 
which he had widened the horizons of his 
nation and, indeed, of the world. 

His ideas animated his successor when he 
said: 

“We worked for two centuries to climb 
this peak of prosperity. But we are only at 
the beginning of the road to the Great 
Society. Ahead now is a summit where free- 
dom from the wants of the body can help ful- 
fill the needs of the spirit. 

“We built this Nation to serve its people. 

“We want to grow and build and create, 
but we want progress to be the servant and 
not the master of man.” 

If America remains true to that spirit, 
Heinrich Heines words about Lafayettee will 
equally remain true: “Day by day for the 
past 40 years, Lafayette-has been saying the 
some things over and over again; Invariably 
he keeps gesturing toward North America; it 
is he who inaugurated the revolution with 
a declaration of the rights of man; and even 
now he insists upon his declaration, without 
which, he says, no good can come to man- 
kind—that one-sided man with his one-sided 
compass of freedom.” 


The Decline of an American Industry— 
The Rise of Foreign Imports 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. SILVIO O. CONTE 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, February 8, 1965 


Mr. CONTE. Mr. Speaker, I wish to 
call attention to the severe hardship the 
wool industry is experiencing in the 
United States, particularly in New Eng- 
land. 

Over the years while little was being 
done to protect the interests of American 
wool manufactures, and thus preserve 
the livelihood of the thousands engaged 
in this work, the industry has declined at 
analarming rate. This is true despite the 
general increase in textile consumption 
in this country. The bleak picture pre- 
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sented by this segment of the American 

economy has been aggravated by the 

massive influx of foreign wool imports. 

Here are some of the facts and figures 
which make up this sorry picture. Be- 
tween 1958 and 1963 the importation of 
woven wool cloth into this country in- 
creased by 69 percent. During this same 
period, the importation of all types of 
wool products increased 175 percent. 
But in the United States the production 
of woolen and worsted fabrics declined 
by 10 percent in the first half of 1964. 
In 1947 there were 167,000 production 
jobs in the wool industry. By 1964 em- 
ployment had dropped to less than 
60,000. Approximately 10 New England 
woolen and worsted mills have closed in 
the last year and a half. The national 
figure is even less encouraging. 

I wholeheartedly support President 
Johnson's statement that it is essential 
that the wool textile industry be restored 
to good health, and for this reason I in- 
sert into the Recorp the text of an 
address by Mr. Richard I. Goodrich, 
president of the Boston Wool Trade Asso- 
ciation at the annual meeting of the 
Boston Wool Trade Association on No- 
vember 17, 1964. The state of the wool 
textile industry demands that Mr. Good- 
rich’s remarks be given nationwide 
attention. 

“U.S. WOOL INDUSTRY FACES THE MOMENT OF 
Tr "—-ADDRESS OF PRESIDENT RICHARD I, 
GOODRICH AT THE ANNUAL MEETING OF THE 
Boston Woon TRADE ASSOCIATION, NOVEM- 
BER 17, 1964 
On September 28, 1964, President Johnson, 

speaking in Portland, Maine, said, in part: 

“I can assure you that there is no major 
Official in this administration who has not 
been made fully aware of the hardships 
created every time a mill is shut down or 
forced to operate on part time. 

“In the past 10 years, imports (of wool 
textiles) haye soared from less than 5 per- 
cent to 20 percent of American consumption, 
with particular concentration in worsteds. 
This administration has made and will con- 
tinue to make vigorous efforts to solve this 
problem. I share with our late beloved 
President Kennedy the view that wool textile 
and apparel imports must be kept at rea- 
sonable levels. We have been trying to work 
out effective arrangements with other wool- 
textile-producing countries. Two missions 
have been sent abroad for this purpose in 
recent months. Thus far, a multination 
meeting has not been convened, but we in- 
tend to continue our efforts vigorously. I 
can assure you that we shall work hard at 
87 prone x! 8 it essential that 

e wool textile ustry be restored to good 
health.” 

These are direct quotes from President 
Johnson's speech. These are strong words 
from a pragmatic leader. Speaking in Port- 
land, Maine, and in Providence, R.I., his re- 
marks took on added import as he was ad- 
dressing the people of New England, an area 
which has suffered more than any other 
part of the country from the erosion of the 
wool textile industry. Among those who 
heard or read his speech, were wool textile 
workers, many of whom had just lost their 
jobs, and thousands of others over the years 
had lost thelr Jobs because of the closing of 
a number of woolen textile mills. 

In the last year and a half, 10 more New 
England woolen and worsted mills have 
closed their doors forever, throwing out of 
work nearly 4,000 people. These mills have 
survived the attrition of the last 10 years, 
during which time nearly 300 woolen and 
worsted mills closed their doors, and were 
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among the strongest financed, best equipped, 
most efficient mills in the country. Every one 
gave as a major reason for their closing “ex- 
cessive and uncontrolled imports from low- 
wage countries.” If mills such as these were 
forced to close their doors, what does the 
future hold for those who are still struggling 
against insurmountable conditions, includ- 
ing the woolen and worsted divisions of even 
the largest, most successful diversified textile 
units in the country? 

In the same speech, President Johnson 
voiced his disappointment over the unsuc- 
cessful attempts of two high-ranking Gov- 
ernment missions to Great Britain and Italy, 
whose pleas for a government-to-government 
meeting were bluntly rejected. We share 
his disappointment. Ambassador Reischauer 
received the same blunt rejection from the 
Japanese. The sought-for meetings were not 
to impose our thinking on the governments 
concerned, but were an invitation to sit 
down and discuss matters which are so vital 
to our wool textile industry. 

The paramount need of this industry is 
for imposition of quantitative limits on wool 
product imports while maintaining present 
duties and tariffs on these same products. 
The unjustifiable refusal of foreign nations 
even to come to a meeting to discuss the 
working out of a fair and equitable interna- 
tional arrangement has thus far blocked 
achievement of this goal. 

We are heartened, however, by President 
Johnson's affirmation made both here in New 
England and in the South, of his determina- 
tion to restore the wool textile industry to 

health, and his conviction that imports 
must be held at reasonable levels. We are 
confident of his desire and ability to bring 
about this result. 

In direct contrast to our hat-in-hand ap- 
proach to international conferences, recently 
the newly elected British Government over- 
night took forceful unilateral action to cut 
down imports, increase exports, and so defend 
the value of the pound sterling and improve 
the unfavorable balance of trade which 
threatened their economy. Apparently there 
was no concern on the part of the British of 
world opinion, or to the affect this action 
would have on other countries—not even 
members of the EFTA to whom the British 
are bound by a trade pact. 

I respect the British and other countries 
who have taken similar action for their real- 
istic approach in defense of their national 
self-interest, the preservation of the value of 
their currency, their industries, and the jobs 
of their workers. The United States must 
learn that national self-interest to insure 
the preservation of industry and jobs of its 
people must be the prime concern of any 
nation which hopes to remain strong. 

President Johnson is a man of action, 
whose policy is Let's get the job done.” So 
far, the problems of the wool textile indus- 
try have been submerged in an ocean of talk, 
and we welcome President Johnson's ap- 

h of “Let’s get the job done,” and we 
add: “Get it done now.” 

Op ties may soon come when he can 
institute proceedings to "get the job done.” 

There are and will be, however, other mat- 
ters confronting the industry which demand 


some of the methods and customs have not 
changed over the years. No industry or no 
segment of an industry can hope to maintain 
indefinitely the status quo in a fast-moving 
and ever-changing world. In the battle of 
fibers, wool must move with the times in 
order to maintain its position or even sur- 
vive. I am not here today to advance any 
specifics. 


validity of positions taken by different seg- 
ments of the industry for the purpose of 


* 
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determining what courses of action are best 
calculated to promote the welfare of the total 
wool industry. 

The experience of the past few years has 
to my mind proven two things: (1) the com- 
mon goal of the wool industry can best be 
achieved through cooperation of all its seg- 
ments; and (2) the various branches of the 
industry are going to “sink or swim” together, 
I don't think it is likely in the future that 
one or another segment can prosper while 
others are depressed. Prosperity, or the lack 
of it, will be shared throughout the wool 
industry. 

I submit that it is time for all of us to 
set aside our preconceived notions and stop- 
Bap programs and to devote our best efforts 
to the formulation of total industry positions 
which can best be advanced by the industry 
as a whole, and will best serve the interests 
of the entire industry. 


INTERNATIONAL RELATIONS 


1. International Wool Textile Organiza- 
tion: The Boston Wool Trade Association is 
represented and has a voice in wool affairs 
both nationally and internationally. Last 
June, in Berlin, for the first time representa- 
tives of the U.S, wool industry met as dele- 
gates with members of the IWTO. 

At this meeting, a compromise was worked 
out whereby the American wool industry will 
continue to be represented at future IWTO 
meetings and will have a voice in all com- 
mittees as well as memberships in the coun- 
cil, where positions of the U.S, wool industry 
can be presented and defended. 

2. As president of the Boston Wool Trade 
Association, I have been designated as an of- 
ficial U.S. delegate at the International Wool 
Study Group meeting to be held in London, 
England, starting December 7. This is an 
international organization, comprised of 
some 40 nations concerned with the produc- 
tion, export, and manufacture of wool. It 
may be expected many wool problems of 
deep concern to international wool and wool 
manufactuer will be discussed. 

3. Herter committee: I have also been 
appointed, on behalf of the wool textile in- 
dustry, a technical representative of the Of- 
fice of the Special Representative for Trade 
Negotiations. This group of trade repre- 
sentatives will act as advisers to Chief Nego- 
tiator Christian A. Herter and his staff. 
During the so-called Kennedy round, we 
presume, we will have opportunities to con- 
fer with our negotiators on matters of im- 
portance to our industry. 

Last year, we honored Clinton Hester on 
his 20th anniversary as counsel for the Bos- 
ton Wool Trade Association and for the 
splendid job he has done for us over the 
years. 

This year, I would like to pay my respects 
to Jack Crowder and to express to him our 
sincere appreciation for the outstanding job 
he has done for the trade. 

For 6 years, we have kept our problem as 
a top priority one, at the highest level of 
both the administration and Congress. 

Before his tragic death, President Kennedy 
regarded the solution of our problem as a 
personal commitment, and after that, Presi- 
dent Johnson took over with the same per- 
sonal concern and repeated the same deter- 
mination to do what must be done to control 
imports. Influential members of the admin- 
istration and powerful friends in both 
Houses of Congress have worked toward 
the success of our fight for relief for the in- 
dustry. That we have been able to do this 
is to a great degree due to the work and 
ability of Jack Crowder. He has brought to 
us a dedication and a determination to suc- 
ceed and has unstintingly contributed his 
skill and knowledge to this end. He has the 
confidence and the respect of all who work 
with him, and his advice and counsel are 
invaluable. 
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Philippine Constitution Day 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CLEMENT J. ZABLOCKI 


OF WISCONSIN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, February 8, 1965 


Mr. ZABLOCKI. Mr. Speaker, today 
is the 30th anniversary of the adoption 
of the Philippine Constitution, a natio: 
holiday in the Philippine Islands. 

It is indeed fitting that we in the House 
of Representatives take this opportunity 
to extend our congratulations to the Fili- 
pino people and to reaffirm the bonds 
of friendship and mutual cooperation 
which link our two countries. 

The people of the United States have 
long had a warm regard for the people 
of the Philippines. We respect their @5- 
pirations for economic advancement and 
a better life for all. We recognize their 
achievements in building a society based 
on equality and social justice. We 
proud that the Philippine people have 
chosen and maintained a constitution 
which is patterned after our own U.S. 
Constitution. 

The Voice of America has prepared a 
special program for broadcast 
which will convey directly to the people 
of the Philippines the commendations of 
the American people on this important 
anniversary occasion. 

In my capacity as chairman of the 
House Foreign Affairs Subcommittee on 
the Far East and Pacific, I have made 
a statement for inclusion in this pro- 
gram. Among others contributing re 
marks to the Voice of America broadcas 
is the Philippine Ambassador to thé 
United States, His Excellency 
Ledesma, 

At this point, under permission grant- 
ed, I include both statements and urge 
them to the attention of my colleagues 
STATEMENT ON PHILIPPINE ConstrruTion DAY 

FOR VOICE oF AMERICA BY Hon. CLEMENT J. 

ZABLOCKI, MONDAY, FEBRUARY 8, 1965 

I am very pleased to have this opportunity 
to send a message of congratulations to th 
people of the Philippines on the 30th pi 
versary of the adoption of the Philippine 
Constitution. 

The day on which a people choose a demo- 
cratic constitution to be the instrument . 
their government is a momentous even 
And when that constitution survives depres 
sion and war, occupation and devastation, of 
becomes a truly outstanding document 
the rights of men. à 

So it has been with the Philippine Co? 
stitution, adopted on February 8, 1935, by 202 
delegates of the Philippine people. 
though they were, these men could not fore- 
see the future of their country. 

They could not know that only a few yous 
later their beautiful land would be the sce? 
of ruinous warfare. 

They could not know that the Philippine 
would become an occupied land. 

They could not foresee the ultimate vie- 
tory over foreign tyranny and the ultimate 
nationhood which would be earned by thelr 
people. 

Although the men who wrote the Philip- 
pine Constitution were not prophets, th 
were steeped in traditions of freedom and 
principles of liberty. They knew that g0“ 
ernment belongs to the people. 
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The Founding Fathers of the Constitution 
believed in the inherent worth of all men 
and the right of citizens to justice before 
the law. 

They structured the Philippine Constitu- 
tion to reflect these deeply held beliefs. In 
doing so they created an instrument inflexi- 
ble in its principles of liberty and justice, 
5 to the rigors of time and his- 


We in the United States are particularly 
Proud that the delegates to that convention 
80 years ago saw fit to model the Philip- 
Pine Constitution after our own US. 
Constitution. 

There could be no greater tribute to our 
fevered Constitution than the realization 
that it provided some of the inspiration for 
the constitution which governs the people of 
the Philippines. 

Just as the American Constitution has be- 
Come the world's oldest active Constitution 
80, too, the Philippine Constitution, having 
Survived dificult years, will continue to pre- 
Vail through future trials and tribulations. 

the constitutions of other nations 
have been born and haye died, the Philip- 

Pine Constitution—and the Republic which 

it created—have thrived and grown strong. 

On this auspicious anniversary, therefore, 
On behalf of the people of the United States 
and myself, I extend greetings and best 
Wishes to the people of the Philippines. 

May your country continue to grow and 
Prosper, and may our two nations continue to 

together in a spirit of friendship and 

Cooperation. 

Remarks or PHILIPPINE AMBASSADOR TO THE 
Unirep Srarxs Oscar LEDESMA, ON THE 
Occasion oF THE 30TH ANNIVERSARY OF 
THE ADOPTION OF THE PHILIPPINE CONSTI- 
TUTION REBROADCAST TO THE PHILIPPINES BY 
THE VOICE or AMERICA, FEBRUARY 8, 1965, 
Wasuincron, D.C. 


Two days ago, my staff and I went to see 

Chief Justice and Mrs, Earl Warren off at the 

Chief Justice Warren has been in- 

Vited by the Philippine Constitution Associ- 

ation to participate in the 30th anniversary 

of the adoption of the Philippine 
Constitution. 

I believe that I express the deep apprecia- 
tion of the Philippine people for Chief Justice 
Warren's acceptance of the invitation. His 
Participation is as much a reflection of what 
I feel is the mutual regard and esteem, which 
Americans and Filipinos have for each other 
as well as a testimony of their profound 
faith in the validity and enduring quality of 
the fundamental law. 

I am pleased to be able to say a few words 
On this occasion. I speak from Washington, 
D.c., where as the representative of our 
Country to the United States, I see how the 
basic provisions of the American Constitu- 

like ours, “entrench more firmly * * * 
the system of constitutional government,” 
guarantees the rights and freedom of the 
people and assures the continuity of a regime 
of justice, liberty, and democracy in both our 
Countries. 

Thirty years ago, when the convention 
adopted the Philippine Constitution, that 
distinguished patriot and statesman, the 
late Claro M. Recto, who was its President, 
Tightly declared that henceforth “the 
fatherland expects from its sons their un- 
Questioning loyalty, and their unfaltering 
Cevyotion,” adding that “the cause of that 
sacrosanct ideal of liberty for which our 
heroes and martyrs gave of their blood and 
their lives compels us to move forward with 
Unshaken faith in our destiny.” 

It is a tribute to the wisdom, the farsight- 
edness, and the sense of history of the fram- 
ers of our Constitution that this funda- 
mental document, like a rock, has withstood 
the swirl of disturbance, the turmoil of sub- 
Version, and the violence of war. Because 
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of its binding and unifying character, the 
Constitution, even as it has restrained the 
irrational impulses to which man is subject, 
has insured the orderly transfer of power 
from one administration to the next. 

Because it has anticipated the weaknesses 
to which all regimes are subject and because 
it has foreseen the exigencies to which a 
nation is heir, our Constitution has trench- 
antly given expression to the idea that Fill- 
pinos constitute a free society where the 
people are sovereign; it has given articula- 
tion to the right of the individual. It de- 
limits the excesses of irresponsible leader- 
ship and the naked and aggressive use of 
power by providing for a system of checks 
and balances among the three branches of 
Government, 

At this point, I recall what one scholar 
has said in this respect. “It is the duty of 
every citizen to defend the Constitution. 
Any violation of its provision is a blow to the 
regime of law and a step toward the institu- 
tion of a rule of force with all its perils and 
uncertainties.” 

Framed 30 years ago, the Constitution ef- 
fected the transformation of the Philippines 
from a Commonwealth to a Republic. It is 
a tribute to the thinking of the Delegates to 
the Convention, that they took into special 
account the historical experience of Filipinos, 
their struggle for freedom, their wish to live 
in dignity in a free society, their desire for 
national identity and unity. It is easy to see 
therefore why the Philippine Constitution 
underscores the development of our national 
patrimony, stresses the preservation and en- 
hancement of our heritage, and instills in 
every Filipino the imperishable concepts of 
universal brotherhood, of international law, 
the defense of the state, and social justice. 
In its renunciation of war as an instrument 
of national policy it implicitly affirms its 
belief that men should live together in peace 
and harmony, cooperating with one another 
in order to protect their common interests 
and promote their welfare. It em 
the paramount duty of parents and the state 
to rear the Filipino youth in civic efficiency 
and teach them the imperatives of civic 
responsibility. 

The provisions I have cited vitalize the 
democratic processes in our country; they 
serve as a constant reminder to us that 
while the free and open society we live in 
enables us to give the fullest play to our 
capabilities and an opportunity to develop 
our potential, it still is subject to the pres- 
sures and tensions that can lead to ir- 
responsibility, to misery, to oppression, and 
to injustice. 

We are fortunate that our political life, 
our social institutions, our feeling of na- 
tional oneness and our belief in our destiny 
have suffered no radical and violent changes, 
The continuity and stability of our institu- 
tions are evident; we are quick to spot our 
mistakes and our errors and are ready to 
propose and institute remedies. 

There remains only the important task 
of giving substance to our efforts dedicated 
to the economic progress of our people. 

The Philippine Constitution, rooted as it 
is in the equalitarlan concept, the freedom 
of man, and in representative government, 
lends itself easily to this objective of at- 
taining economic progress. 

Having achieved that economic growth 
that would give the Filipino assurance of 
security in his future and the future of his 
children, and extend to him what President 
Macapagal has called the good life, which 
is the rightful heritage of mankind, we will 
then be able to say that we have achieved 
the fullest measure of our independence, 
having been able then to equate political 
with economic freedom. 

This, to my mind, is one way of evaluating 
125 significance of the Constitution in our 

0. 
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One Thousand Miles of Poverty 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. HENRY B. GONZALEZ 


OF TEXAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, February 9, 1965 


Mr. GONZALEZ. Mr. Speaker, now 
that the talk is about the Appalachia 
region and the specific legislative pro- 
posal to combat poverty and deprivation 
there, it is proper that we focus attention 
on a region in our country where the 
conditions, if anything, are worse. 

Recently a significant conference was 
held in Arizona, to which were attracted 
the leading thinkers and activists of our 
country in order to discuss this question 
of poverty. 

One of the sharpest, most cultured 
and free minds in our Nation, that of 
Ronnie Dugger, the editor of the Texas 
Observer, wrote an incisive report as the 
result of this conference. 

With unanimous consent I am insert- 
ing this report: 

Ong THOUSAND MILES OF POVERTY 

Tucson, An. Draw a line between Dal- 
las and Houston and look west,” said Bob 
Choate. One sees broad prosperity, yet, “in- 
credible percentages of people exist on an- 
nual per capita incomes of below $800 a 
year. Many counties have adult me- 
dian years of education averaging under 6 


years. 

“Of the total population in Texas, 28.7 per- 
cent of the families live on a median family 
income of less than $3,000—18 percent of 
these on less than $2,000. Of the total popu- 
lation in New Mexico, 24 percent of the fam- 
ily incomes are less than $3,000. In Arizona 


- the story is the same: 21 percent—14 percent 


in California—Colorado, 18 percent.“ 

In fact, according to the Bureau of the 
Census, one-fourth of all Americans with 
a yearly income below the poverty line of 
$3,000 live in these five Southwestern States: 


10, 157, 948 
National total_-__.-.--~-.-..... +41, 220, 300 


1 The characteristics of population, Bureau 
of the Census, 1962. 


Within these States there live large num- 
bers of three generally impoverished ethnic 
groups: the 4 million Latin-Americans, con- 
centrated along the border strip; 2,500,000 
Negroes, concentrated at each end of the 
area and in cities in between; and the 200,000 
Indians, some still on reservations and some 
not. 

“The living conditions of the Mexican- 
American are perhaps America's best kept 
secret,” Choate says. So they would not 
continue to be, this slight, wiry scion of a 
conservative Boston publishing family set 
about to attract people to a National Confer- 
ence on Poverty in the Southwest, and last 
week in Tucson more than 2,200 people at- 
tended it. Vice President HUBERT HUM- 
PHREY and President Johnson's director of 
the war on poverty, Sargent Shriver, made 
addresses; some of the speakers had no cre- 
dentials except that they were poor. Staff 
people from the new, New Deal-like Office of 
Economic Opportunity, as well as bureaucrats 
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from many other agencies of Federal and 
lower-level government who are concerned 
with aspects of poverty, mingled with chiefs 
of Indian tribes, Negro ministers, Latin- 
American educators, Anglo welfare workers, 
leftists from California and civil libertarians 
from Chicago. There were not many labor 
leaders here, nor were bankers, industrialists, 
or merchants conspicuous, but the turnout, 
fivefold more than what had been expected, 
convinced Choate that “we have done some- 
thing.” Bexar County Commissioner Albert 
Pena of San Antonio, who had planned to 
attend but was prevented by a budget hear- 
ing, said he was delighted the conference 
had happened. “Not enough people know 
that the mexicano has a problem. They've 
made white people out of us, and we don't 
know where we are,” he sald. 

“To my mind,” wrote Rey. John Wagner 
of San Antonio, executive secretary of the 
National Council for the Spanish-speaking 
in a paper filed with the conference, south 
Texas is one of the greatest, most distress- 
ing, and most unknown pockets of poverty 
anywhere in the United States, and I would 
like to refer to it as ‘1,000 miles of poverty.’ 
This large area in the southern part of Texas 
almost stands apart from the rest of the 
Nation (in) the extent of its problems.” 

Perhaps 150 Texans were in attendance, in- 
cluding Terrell Blodgett, Gov. John Con- 
nally’s director of the Texas OEO, but not 
Blodgett or any other Texas official with anti- 
poverty responsibilities appeared on the pro- 
gram of the conference. A representative of 
the Texas Employment Commission was 
scheduled to speak, but simply did not show 
when his time came and he was called on by 
Father James Vizzard of the National Council 
on Agricultural Life and Labor. 

Vizzard was one of the three cochairmen 
of the conference; the other two were James 
Patton, president of the National Farmers 
Union, and Walter Reuther, president of the 
United Auto Workers. Vizzard was angered 
when the TEC spokesman falled to appear 
and made a statement to the conference on 
the spot, calling for a congressional investiga- 
tion of State employment commissions. 

“In my personal knowledge,” he told the 
Observer afterward, “three State employment 
services in the southwest—those in Texas, 
California, and Arizona—are much more an 
agency for employers, or are in effect hired 
employees of the employers, rather than for 
the workers. There is enough collusion and 
destruction of workers’ rights to justify a 
congressional investigation.” 

Governor Connally, who could not have at- 
tended the conference because the 2-day in- 
augural festivities for him in Austin were 
simultaneous with it, sent a message explain- 
ing this and extending his best wishes. 
“Texas has its share of the problems of pov- 
erty but we are exerting money and efforts in 
many directions to meet these problems, and 
with the assistance of the Economic Oppor- 
tunity Act we are confident that we will meet 
our responsibilities,” he said. 

Shriver, keynoting the conference, was 
dressed in a natty gray suit and could not 
shuck his naturally aristocratic manner, but 
his message belied his style. 

At once the Director of the Peace Corps 
abroad and the OEFO—initials that seem 
likely to become the first authentic successor 
to such shorthands as the WPA and the CCC 
of the 1930’s—Shriver heaped contempt 
upon “experts” who had predicted the failure 
of the Peace Corps and who predict the fall- 
ure of the war on poverty now; he would not 
abide people who think of the poor as 
them.“ as ones apart from the rest of us. 

“It used to be extremism to worry about 
poverty or about social justice of any kind, 
especially if you thought the Federal Goy- 
ernment could do anything about it,” Shriver 
said. This is not so now, he said, but plenty 
of people still want to put distance between 
themselves and the poor. For these people, 
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“the poor still live in another country, city, 
or State” and are a class to themselves. 
Shriver told of a letter he received from a 
person who believed “we should go ahead and 
send them money” and was thus, Shriver 
said, thinking of the poor as “them” and 
trying to confine contact with them “to the 
U.S. mails.” Too often, he said, we have 
been making sure that if we shake hands 
with the poor, we're wearing gloves. In the 
past people helping the poor have not trusted 
them, but have feared them, and “fear 
breeds fear.” 

The Peace Corps succeeded, he said, be- 
cause the corpsmen drink the same water, 
eat the same food, live in the same kind of 
houses, use the same transportation, and 
speak the same languages as the people they 
are working with. Having to learn from the 
local people, they have been learners as well 
as teachers, receivers as well as givers, Shriver 
said. Nor are they out to impose their 
thinking or way of life or values on their 
hosts, but rather only to solve local prob- 
lems in ways that make sense and are accept- 
able to the people concerned. 

So it should be, Shriver said, in the war on 

in our own country. Experts have 
said southern officials would not cooperate 
with Negro leaders in the South; public and 
parochial school authorities would not work 
together; volunteers would not come for- 
ward without the exotic appeal of service 
abroad; rural white youths and young Ne- 
groes from northern slums, put together, 
would riot; communities and towns would 
refuse to permit integrated job corps camps 
near them; southern Governors would veto 
installations in their States. But as of today 
these critics of the program have been wrong 
at every turn, Shriver said. 

“As of today,” he said, “there isn’t one 
veto on the record from any southern Gov- 
ernor on any program of the war on poverty. 
Every Republican Governor has okayed war 
on poverty projects in his State. 

“We did not come here with a Federal 
bank book,” Shriver said. We came instead 
to listen to the voices of the poor and to the 
voices of those genuinely concerned to learn 
about poverty.” He spoke, in closing, of a 
new vision for the region, the society, and all 
humanity. 

Lester Oliver, chairman of the White 
Mountain Apache tribe, responded for Indi- 
an tribes of the Southwest. “Our needs are 
great,” he said, and while Indians do not 
want handouts or doles since their life is 
based on self-sufficiency, they have to have 
education, training, and some economic as- 
sistance. On his own reservation, he said, 
half the employable males are without work, 
and 900 of the 1,100 families live in sub- 
standard homes without minimum utilities. 

Michael Harrington, author of “The Other 
America,” the book on poverty in the United 
States which is generally given a large por- 
tion of the credit for popularizing the issue, 
has been advising the OEO people off camera 
since the planning began but does not want 
to take a job in the program. Harrington 
proposes a contniuing arms’-length evalu- 
ation of the war. After Shriver's speech, 
Harrington complained of the small sums 
allocated to the war so far—$1.3 billion in 
the 1965 Johnson budget. “We could get a 
lot of money for this if it was a highway 
Program.“ he said. 

In the framework of his support of the 
1964 OEO legislation as a first step, Harring- 
ton criticized the war so far because it is not 
job creating. The Socialist writer called at- 
tention to a report from a Senate subcom- 
mittee that recommended spending $5 bil- 
lion a year on the war 1968—$30 
billion in all—and estimated that if this was 
done unemployment could be reduced from 
the present 5 to 3 percent by 1968. Harring- 
ton also contended that there is a yawning 
gap in the program: the absence of any seri- 
ous attempt to do away with slums, 
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The law says the poor shall be involved in 
the war on their own Harrington 
said the poor were, in the mobilization for 
youth program in New York City, and it was 
promptly attacked on grounds that seven 
people working in it had subversive conneo- 
tions. The actual reason, he said, was that 
the New York program was mobilizing politi- 
cal power to change social conditions and 
was therefore too serious a threat to “the 
power structure.” 

Dr. Ben Yellen of Raleigh, Calif., a medi- 
cal doctor turned pamphleteer for Latin 
American farmworkers in California, told of 
seeing them squatting on the curbs on both 
sides of the street waiting for medical care 
from the one welfare doctor; said that some 
days the doctor didn’t even show up. When 
his letters to the editor weren't printed, Yel- 
len sald, he bought himself a mimeograph 
machine and has been going up and down 
the street handing out pamphlets excoriating 
the big growers for paying low wages and 
the Government for permitting Mexican na- 
tionals to work in California at lower wages 
than American workers can accept, 

On the Mexican side of the border, he said. 
the wages are 15 cents an hour, so when & 
Mexican national earns 35 to 50 cents an 
hour in the United States he is a big earnet. 
U.S, citizens, however, cannot live on this. 
Yellen told of helping mexicano farmwork- 
ers, U.S. citizens, file suits against the au- 
thorities under a California law that pro- 
hibits discrimination against workers on the 
basis of their national origin. The theory 
is that the bracero and border commuters 
programs discriminate against U.S. workers 
because their national origin is AmericaD- 
Once the suits were filed, Yellen sald, he 
could make his charges against the growers 
with immunity from lawsuits. 

Women from Mexico also go up and down 
the Imperial Valley, which opens onto the 
Mexican border, knocking on doors seeking 
housework at from 35 to 60 cents an hour. 
This is fine for them but ruinous for the 
working needs of native Mexican-American 
women, Yellen argued. 

Henry Munoz, Jr., director of the depart- 
ment of equal opportunity of the Texas AFL- 
CIO, filed a paper with, the conference 
condemning the commuter system in partit- 
ular. Estimating, on behalf of Texas AFL- 
CIO, that as many as 100,000 Mexican 
citizens commute to jobs in the southern 
United States, including, of course, all along 
the Texas-Mexican border, Munoz wrote: 

“Wages and working conditions deterio- 
rate: For the past 6 years, the unemploy- 
ment rate in Texas cities along the 
Grande has been far in excess of both the 
State and National employment rates, soar- 
ing at times to as much as 15 percent for 
periods as long as 20 to 30 months. 

“Nearly half a million Texas workers are 
still getting paid 1875 wages—when they can 
find work * . They do not have the 
right to join a union for protection. They 
are not protected by a minimum wage and 
hour law. They have no workmen’s injury 
or unemployment compensation. 

“Most of the families in the counties in 
which the migrants reside have less than 
$3,500 per year income. These are the main 
victims of this Nation's bracero and com- 
muter policies, but their fellow citizens who 
must assume increased taxes also suffer due 
to this great community of low-paid work- 
ers.” 

According to a 1964 U.S. Department of 
Agriculture leaflet, “Rural Poverty“ (to 
which attention was called during the Tuo- 
son conference), there are 24 counties in the 
five-State southwestern area that have a 
median rural family income between $1,535 
and $2,212, causing them to fall among the 
250 poorest counties in rural income in the 
country. Twenty-two of these 24 counties 
are in Texas, mostly in the southern (Latin- 
American) and eastern (southlike) parts. 
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The counties, with their median income for 
Tural families—all of them in Texas unless 
Otherwise specified—are: 

Starr, $1,535; Jim Hogg, $1,665; Houston, 
$1,704; San Jacinto, $1,737; Zapata, $1,766; 
Grimes, $1,797; Washington, $1,803; Kenedy, 
$1,844; Marion, $1,924; Freestone, $1,935; 
Leon, $1,946; Red River, $1,959; DeWitt, 
$1,961; Falls, $1,970; Robertson, $1,999; La- 
Vaca, $2,009; Lee, $2,017; Rains, $2,044; 

Augustine, $2,068; Walker, $2,083; Mora, 
in New Mexico, $2,094; Bastrop, $2,107; Mad- 
$2,111; Sandoval, in New Mexico, $2,121. 

Paul Jacobs of Citizens for Farm Labor in 

‘ornia told a hearing during the confer- 
ence that any war must have an enemy and 
in the war on poverty among farmworkers 

enemy is the big growers. Gov. Pat 
wn is a Democrat, and all Democrats like 
Other Democrats, especially rich ones, Jacobs 
Said; when Brown joins the rich Democrats 
Who are big growers in resisting the discon- 
tinuation of the bracero program that was 
Providing them cheap labor from Mexico, 
Jacobs said, “he has joined hands with the 
Stowers who in California are the enemy.” 
Jacobs said the war against poverty among 
farmworkers will be lost unless the fight is 
joined with growers who have “a vested in- 
terest in poverty“ and government officials 
Who support these growers’ cause. 

A Texas Western College professor, Clark 
S. Knowlton, chairman of the department 
of sociology, told the conference that there 
is a “tortilla curtain along the Rio Grande.” 
Romanticism and the Southwestern “atmos- 
Phere,” he said, have concealed ‘‘Spanish- 
American poverty, economic decline, mal- 
nutrition, abandoned villages, eroded lands, 
high rates of infant and adult mortality, 
and out-migration, economic and cultural 
exploitation, and apathy and despair.” 

Knowlton proposed the establishment of 
Sovernmental handicraft boards to encour- 
age a renewal of craft skills among the South- 
Western poor; State or Federal marketing 
and grading services for village products, 
such as Christmas trees, fruit, chili, and vege- 
tables; the formation of village cooperatives 
and the encouragement of Mexican-American 
Small businessmen to create local industries; 
“a Massive land purchase program“ to restore 
to the villages the range and crop land “that 
Once belonged to them”; and the rehabilita- 
tion of adequate village irrigation systems. 

Yet cities, too, came in for their share of 
attention during the conference. A back- 
ground paper called attention to census fig- 
ures showing that the non-Anglo popula- 
tions in 17 standard metropolitan areas in 
the Southwest have low incomes and that 
Laredo and the Brownsville-Harlingen-San 
Benito area in Texas and the California labor 
market areas of Los Angeles-Long Beach, San 
Bernardino-Riverside-Ontario, and San Diego 
Contain large numbers of poverty-stricken 
families. 

The subculture of Latin Americans in a 
border city was delineated by Marion Cline, 
assistant professor of education at Texas 
Western College in El Paso. The city of El 
Paso is reluctant to spend tax funds in the 
mexicano slum areas and private enterprise 
shies away from investments so close to the 
border, he said. A child growing up in this 
situation clings to his native Spanish, 
watches Spanish TV programs from Juarez, 
and listens to Spanish radio broadcasts, and 
having no or few Anglo friends, is embar- 
rassed to use his broken English. Growing 
up in an overcrowed house, he finds it hard 
to study, even as, in school, he finds the pro- 
ceedings difficult to understand. About 70 
percent of the Latin Americans in El Paso 
drop out of school before high school gradu- 
ation, Cline said; perhaps 10 percent of the 
Latin American population there attend col- 
lege, and “all but very few fail out or drop 
out. It appears they never had a chance to 
begin with. Perhaps it won't always be so.” 
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Mrs. Vera Burke, director of the social 
services department of the Bexar County Hos- 
pital District, presented a grave indictment 
of conditions in San Antonio, 

The district consists of a general hospital 
with 330 beds and a geriatric and convales- 
cent sanitorlum with 250 beds and is part of 
the South Texas Medical School Hospital, It 
serves the poor, whose illnesses, Mrs, Burke 
said, “are frequently a result of severe eco- 
nomic deprivation.” 

She pointed out that mothers getting aid 
to four dependent children who are under 
16 years of age get just $115 a month for 
them from the aid to dependent children 
program. “Most of these families live or, 
shall I say, exist on $115 a month, and it is, 
therefore, easy to see why our hospital wards 
are filled with children suffering from mal- 
nutrition and diarrhea,” sicknesses usually 
associated with underdeveloped countries, 
she said. 

In December, 1964, in San Antonio, 2,520 
families containing 8,862 children under 16 
were getting an average aid to dependent 
children payment of $87.46 a month; the 
average per child was $24.87 a month. In 
addition in Bexar County, 10,211 recipients 
of old-age assistance were getting a maximum 
of $83 a month; 274 blind people were getting 
$90 aid at the most per month; 420 perma- 
nently and totally disabled persons were get- 
ting, each month, a maximum of $69 aid. 

Mrs. Burke said: “in San Antonio the 
schools do not require that all children be 
immunized against such diseases as diph- 
theria, whooping cough, and polio with the 
result that in 1962 San Antonio with a popu- 
lation of a little over 600,000 had 4 percent 
of all diphtheria cases in the United States.” 
The cost of providing medical treatment of 
these sicknesses would have more than paid 
for immunizing every schoolchild. 

Compulsory school attendance laws in San 
Antonio are not enforced, she said. “Fre- 
quently children are taken out of school be- 
cause of inadequate clothing, inadequate 
food, and ignorance on the part of parents 
on the importance and value of an educa- 
tion. Can we really hold these parents re- 
sponsible for not sending their children to 
school if we as a community do not provide 
them with the basic necessities for keeping 
children in school, nor show them the re- 
wards for continuing in our schools? It is 
not possible to inculcate standards of middle 
class morality on an empty stomach in hous- 
ing that defies description. 

“Children are brought to our hospital mal- 
nourished, unkempt, and frequently abused 
by their parents; they are the innocent 
scapegoats in a life that is like a ‘page out of 
Dickens’.” 

The district’s clinical facilities, designed 
for 10,000 to 15,000 visits a year, in 1964 
handled 172,954 visits, she said. “In our 
hospital, which has 39 obstetrical beds, 3,504 
babies were born in 1964. Simple arithmetic 
will show that the mother’s stay in the hos- 
pital averages 48 hours, Is it a wonder then 
that the baby is frequently neglected and is 
brought back to the hospital several weeks 
later weighing less than its birth weight.“ 

The thrust of the statement of the Dallas 
County Department of Public Welfare, pre- 
sented by its staff director, G. R. Coker, 
seemed to present a more positive sounding 
picture than Mrs. Burke's statement, but 
touched also on apparent deficiencies in the 
Dallas situation. “We are admitting we are 
administering a limited service that in the 
last 8 years had doubled” in total cost in 
Dallas County, he said. 

The State of Texas, Coker said; has no 
general assistance program for the poor, and 
the Dallas County program is not required 
by State law. As a State, Coker pointed out, 
Texas ranks 34th in old-age assistance pay- 
ment (an average of $70.24 a month) 45th 
in aid to the permanently and totally dis- 
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abled (57.24 a month), 42d in aid to the 
blind (69.39 a month), and 45th in aid to 
families with dependent children ($81.73 a 
month). 

“It is obvious that these programs are not 
adequate to meet the needs of welfare fam- 
ilies, or to help them move above their cur- 
rent status as poverty stricken persons,” 
according to the statement of the Dallas 
County Welfare Department. 

The total expenditure for 1964 by the 
Dallas County Welfare Department, accord- 
ing to its report, was $710,000 which was 3.6 
percent of its total budget. The average 
spent per client was $21.34. The agency's 
Federal food division issued 444,600 pounds 
of federally donated foods to 182,000 persons. 

The Reverend Earl Allen; CORE leader in 
Dallas, and Clarence Laws, regional director 
of the NAACP in Dallas, each assailed the 
Dallas school system for maintaining effec- 
tive segregation under cover of token inte- 
gration and for denying Negroes the oppor- 
tunity to progress adequately in the school 
system. Herbert Wincorn, of Dallas, told of 
a vocational training program for unskilled 
unemployed people jointly conducted by the 
industry concerned in Dallas—the textile 
industry—and the schools. Four Dallas peo- 
ple who went to Tucson to tell of their 
poverty got no chance to. Although about 
$20,000 of Federal money was spent in part 
to bring about 120 such people to the con- 
ference under subsidy, few of them had a 
chance to be heard, 

Each morning of the conference a break- 
fast was held during which officials of the 
Federal war on poverty described various 
aspects of the law and told what to do to 
get under its provisions. (In subsequent 
issues on poverty in this region the Ob- 
server will make use of insights here ob- 
tained.) It was learned during the confer- 
ence that of the seven regional offices to 
be opened for the war, one will be in Aus- 
tin and another one in San Francisco and 
that these two offices will correlate the anti- 
poverty program in the Southwest. 

If the conference on poverty here was 
a “pseudoevent,” that is, one contrived to 
happen for reasons of publicity, at least one 
aspect of it was not: the testimony of six 
Arizona social workers that the Arizona 
State Welfare Board should stop its con- 
scientious objection to the war on poverty. 
One of the panelists, Steve Allen of TV, while 
apologizing if his remark sounded dramatic, 
still said that if there was any retaliation 
against the six for their bitter indictment of 
Arizona welfare, please to tell him, and he 
would tell the country. 

Roy Elizondo, of Houston, related that al- 
though Houston is a “Space Center USA,” 
300,000 of its people live in poverty. Carlos 
Truan of LULAC (the League of United 
Latin-American Citizens) in Texas told of 
that organization's projects to help Latin 
Americans. Jackie Robinson, a Negro Re- 
publican, just announced he’s about through 
with the GOP If it doesn’t come around on 
race questions and initiate its own war on 
poverty. Dr. Julian Samora delivered an in- 
formative position paper on poverty among 
Latin Americans in the Southwest, 

After the conference President Johnson 
announced that Archbishop Robert E. Lucey, 
San Antonio, who addressed it after having 
given a prayer at the President's inaugura- 
tion, and Mrs. Grace Olivarez, of Phoenix, an 
official of the conference, are among the 14 
persons who will advise him on the war on 
poverty. 

The Vice President, HUBERT HUMPHREY, 
delivered to the conference a ringing, im- 
provised but vital and free-flowing oration. 
His theme was plain; that the United States 
now has the means to end poverty and has 
no moral excuse if it does not do so. 

The conference in Tucson, he sald, was 
important because it was sponsored by 53 
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national organizations and because of the 
diversity of those who attended. “Here, 
diversity is the common denominator. Dif- 
ference. And yet out of that diversity and 
out of that difference comes a common pur- 


From the preamble to the American Con- 
stitution Humpurry singled out the purpose, 
“to promote the general welfare,” and said 
that anyone falling in this commitment has 
in a very real sense repudiated his citizen- 
ship.” 

11 we are half as astute as we are in 
devising these fantastic missile defenses 
„ * * we'll rout this enemy of poverty in 
short order. We can really do whatever we 
want to do. We have the means to do it. 
The time has come when we can answer the 
Lord’s Prayer. This prayer for daily bread— 
we have the means. I don't mean just Amer- 
icans. I mean people everywhere.” 

Humpnrer spoke of removing from the 
countenance of the Nation “this sickness of 
poverty.” The old-fashioned words like com- 
passion and charity have definite, present 
meaning, he said: “If you can practice it in 
private life why can't you in public life, 
in a government of, by and for the people? 

“What we need to do is to examine our 
economic, social, and political structure and 
try to find out why there are still millions 
in poverty,” he said. 

“The deficit of poverty is of concern to 
us. The shame of it—It should be of con- 
cern to us at home and abroad. We're going 
to attack it here * * *. Go on home and 
awaken your communities. Tell em whether 
they know it or not the war is on, and tell 
‘em not in Appalachia or Pennsylvania—tell 
‘em start it right here, there are some ene- 
mies right here. 

“We need to change. What we were doing 
before was not enough. The way we were 
doing it before was not enough. We've got 
to change,” the Vice President said. 

“IN A LAND RICH” 


“In a land of wealth, families must not 
live in hopeless poverty. In a land rich in 
harvest, children must not go hungry. Ina 
land of healing miracles, neighbors must not 
suffer and die unattended,”—President John- 
son, in his inaugural address. 


Gov. Harold E. Hughes, of Iowa, Cites 
Need for Farm Prosperity 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. BERT BANDSTRA 


OF IOWA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, February 9, 1965 


Mr. BANDSTRA. Mr. Speaker, the 
Christian Science Monitor, one of the 
Nation's finest newspapers, carried an 
excellent article in its issue of Saturday, 
February 6, on Gov. Harold E. Hughes, 
of Iowa. The article gives a very accu- 
rate reflection of Governor Hughes’ phi- 
losophy and personality, and I commend 
it to my fellow Members. 

I am sure I speak for nearly all the 
Members of the Iowa delegation in the 
House of Representatives when I say that 
Governor Hughes is one of the most ef- 
fective and farsighted chief executives 
in. Iowa's history. And I am sure, too, 
that I speak for the majority of the peo- 
ple of Iowa, since Governor Hughes 
and the Iowa Democratic Party—won an 
overwhelming victory at the polls last 
November, 
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Governor Hughes’ remarks on the close 
relationship of agriculture to industry 
are particularly timely. In his Chicago 
talk, the Governor said: 

Industry has gone far ahead of agriculture 
in volume in Iowa. The gross industrial 
output is four times that of agriculture. 
But we are still dependent on farm pros- 
perity. 

If the farmer doesn't make money none of 
us does. When he can’t buy, factories cut 
down production, people lose jobs. It sets up 
a chain reaction. 

Iowa has 25 percent of the Grade A land in 
the United States. But our farmers are in 
trouble due to the cost-price squeeze. A cut- 
back in farm price supports would hurt them 
and the entire Middle West. 


Farm prosperity is vital to the entire 
Nation, as well as to Iowa and the Mid- 
dle West, and I hope my colleagues will 
keep this in mind when the Congress 
takes up the important job of enacting 
agricultural legislation. 

Under leave to extend my remarks, I 
hereby include the article from the 
Christian Science Monitor: 

. Iowans REACH HIGHER 
(By Dorothea Kahn Jaffe) 

Cricaco—Iowans could be a bit compla- 
cent. Their “tall-corn State” has the lowest 
unemployment rate in the Nation, has had 
marked success in attracting new industry, 
and keeps breaking farm production records, 

But the 6-foot-2-inch determined man be- 
ginning his second term as Governor sees 
much yet to be done, he made clear in an in- 
terview here. 

Harold E. Hughes, sixth Democrat to hold 
the office since 1846, was reelected in No- 
vember by a 2-to-1 majority, running ahead 
of President Johnson. 

While this has given him confidence, he is 
not resting on his record. Like the college 
athlete that he was (State discus champion, 
all-Iowa football guard), he is working to im- 
prove the score. 

STRONG CONVICTIONS 


He discussed his State’s progress and needs 
when he flew to keep a speaking date here. 
He spoke with strong convictions on each 
subject. 

Relief? 

“It pays to spend more rather than less. 
Halfhearted programs waste the taxpayers’ 
money. Programs should be designed to help 
people get jobs, get off relief. Adequate, effi- 
cient programs are a sound investment. 

Education? 

“Better training for jobs in industry is 
needed. I am recommending the establish- 
ment of four vocational-technical schools at 
the post-high-school level. These could be 
expanded into 2-year municipal colleges with 
the possibility of transferring credits to aca- 
demic colleges, 

“They should be supported by a local prop- 
erty tax matched by Federal funds, adminis- 
tered by local school boards.” 

CHAIN REACTION 

Agriculture? 

“Industry has gone far ahead of agricul- 
ture in volume in Iowa. The gross indus- 
trial output is four times that of agriculture. 
But we still are dependent on farm pros- 
perity. 

“If the farmer doesn’t make money none of 
us does. When he can’t buy, factories cut 
down production, people lose jobs. It sets 
up a chain reaction. 

“Iowa has 25 percent of the grade A land 
in the United States. But our farmers are 
in trouble due to the cost-price squeeze. A 
cutback in farm price supports would hurt 
them and the entire Middle West.” 

Governor Hughes wants to lessen the need 
for price supports. He is is urging: 
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Increased State financial support for re- 
search into new uses for farm products with 
a view to making them commercially prac- 
tical. 

Promotion to open foreign markets in 
countries where American farm products are 
needed and acceptable. 

(He plans already to send a trade mission 
to Western Europe to promote the sale of 
Iowa beef. “The meat-eating capacity of 
these people can be increased,” he said). 

BRANCH PLANTS 


Governor Hughes has learned of the farm- 
ers’ problems firsthand. His father was & 
farmer and he himself drove a farm supply 
truck for about 2 years. He got to know 
many country people making those business 
calls, he said, 

When it comes to development of any kind, 
Governor Hughes believes in working for it- 
During the first 2 years of his 
tion, he tells you proudly, more than 100 
branch plants were opened In the State. 

Through the Iowa Development 
sion citizen missions were organized to visit 
industrial cities of the United States and 
“sell Iowa.” The Governor joined them in 
visits to Chicago, Minneapolis-St. Paul, and 
New York. 

He told manufacturers interested in new 
locations that the Iowa people are great 
workers—the kind of folks who want to do 
a day’s work for a day's pay, who don't 
in terms of coffee breaks, who really 
new industry to come in. Then he offered 
survey findings to prove what he said. 

HANDICAPS OVERCOME 

With similar enthusiasm he has promoted 
tourism, talking of the beauty of the river- 
bounded State and its recreation facilities. 
His zeal has brought many cars rolling into 
Iowa. 

Governor Hughes’ personal record is ® 
story of overcoming handicaps. Returning 
from service in World War II he fought 2 
personal alcohol problem and won, Hoping 
to help others, he allowed his story to be 
published in Look magazine last year. 

With only limited undergraduate work at 
the University of Iowa, he has acquired 4 
striking grasp of social, economic, and edu- 
cational matters. 

He won his first elective office in 1958 
shortly after switching party affiliations. He 
lost his first bid for the Democratic guber- 
natorial nomination in 1960 but won it and 
the election in 1962 and 1964. 


The Price of Gold 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. GLENN CUNNINGHAM 


OF NEBRASKA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, February 9, 1965 


Mr. CUNNINGHAM. Mr. Speaker, to- 
day the House of Representatives is dis- 
cussing H.R. 3818, the bill to eliminate 
the requirement that Federal Reserve 
banks maintain certain reserves in gold 
certificates against deposit liabilities. 

This morning I received a letter from 
one of the most distinguished attorneys 
in Nebraska’s Second Congressional Dis- 
trict, Mr. Roy Harrop, of Omaha. He 
has had a longstanding interest in @ 
stable national currency, and I think his 
remarks are appropriate at this time. 

I think the Members of this body will 
be interested in Mr. Harrop’s comments 
as well as the attached column by Alice 
Widener: 
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Drar CONGRESSMAN CUNNINGHAM: I am 
interested in the Nation's economy, also for 
& number of years have been interested in 
the gold-mining industry of the Black Hills, 
near Deadwood in Lawrence County, and 
have been watching the financial events that 
have been taking place under this Democrat 
administration. Former President Kennedy 
did not act to remedy the situation by in- 
Creasing the price of gold, nor has President 
Johnson; however, former President Roose- 
velt did increase the price of gold from $20.67 
to $35 per ounce. The price of $20.67 per 
Ounce was established when a nickel was im- 
Portant money. 

Now there is only one mine, the Home- 
Stake, in the entire State of South Dakota, 
that can mine gold for $35 per ounce, and 

company could not do so if they did 
Not own all the water rights of that area, 
furnish water to Deadwood and Lead and 
&lso make electric power which they sell, and 
in spite of all that they cannot afford to pay 
Union wages to their miners. Instead, they 
have them working on piece-work contracts, 
and those miners have a difficult time to 
make a living on this basis. Others who own 
Mining property are being sold out for 
taxes, and the Homestake Mining Co. and 
Other investors are buying this land for $7 
Per acre. So all the mining companies there 
as well as those of the other 12 mining 
States, including Alaska, have been forced 
Out of business. 

Yesterday the Omaha World-Herald car- 
Tied an article, written by Alice Widener, 
economist and magazine publisher, entitled 
“A Job the Little Fish Had Better Get At,” 
Meaning the voters of this country, and she 
asks her readers, the Little Fish, to wire Con- 
gress “Cut down the budget, not our gold 
reserves. She further adds, “If the funny 
money men win, and the crash comes, don't 
Say nobody ever warned you.“ 

Based on our present economy, it is self- 
evident that the price of gold is far too low 
and should be doubled or tripled to bring it 
into line with other commodities. This act 
alone would put at least a million men to 
Work in the Western States in the gold min- 
ing industry and another million to furnish 
supplies for these miners and not take one 
penny out of the taxpayer's pocket but would 
open up and develop the West, which is being 
held down by Wall Street and international 
bankers who now propose to put us on a 

money diet while they tax the people 
of this country $12 billion annually for use 
of the people’s credit, and these bankers 
do not pay any income tax on the loot they 
receive. 

I think this article is timely and more 

+ than any other thing Congress 
can take into consideration at this time. And 
it might do some good for the Republican 
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More and more people are getting in- 
terested in this financial setup and they do 
not want this country to collapse for the lack 


Roy M. HARROP. 


[From the Omaha (Nebr.) Sunday World 
Herald, Feb. 7, 1965] 


A JOB THE LITTLE Fish Hap BETTER Ger At 
(By Alice Widener) 


New Tonk. — The most important con- 
gressional debate in our Nation since 1865 is 

place. 

It is between the funny money and honest 
money men, otherwise described as advo- 
cates of “new economics” and “classical eco- 
nomics.” 

On its outcome hangs the morality and 
integrity of our Nation. These, in turn, de- 
pend on a sound national currency. 

In all history, no nation that ruined its 
currency escaped moral ruin. 

If the funny money men win, there will 
eventually take place in our country the 
kind of hair-curling financial crisis predicted 
by former Secretary of the Treasury George 
Humphrey. 

He warned of en e unless the Gov- 
ernment quit spending money like a drunken 
sailor. 

What happened? He was thrown over- 
board from the ship of state. 

As of now, it appears the funny men will 
win. And so the most important thing for 
the helpless American people to do is to 
make sure they know exactly where to put 
the blame when the inevitable crash comes. 

In the days of the great depression, the 
people’s ire was misdirected by leftists against 
capitalism and a national scapegoat—the 
American businessman. 

He never has full recovered his courageous 
self-confidence, and has remained psycho- 
logically and emotionally on the defensive 
for 30 years or more. i 

The leftists held in the 1930's that Ameri- 
cans should emulate the Socialists, prefer- 
ably the Soviet Socialists, and also claimed 
that deficit spending would eliminate pov- 
erty, unemployment, war, and all the other 
ills of society. 

To all those hard-working, thrifty, decent 
Americans who probably will be fleeced out 
of their savings and pensions, I have a sug- 
gestion: 

Get the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD for Janu- 
ary 26, 1965, and read Senator PAUL Dover as“ 
funny money speech, “Why We Should Re- 
peal the Gold Cover Requirement.” (The 
Senator was for many years a pillar of the 
Socialist League for Industrial Democracy.) 

His speech is replete with forebodings of 
monetary disaster, but his advice on how to 
prevent it is advocacy of all those funny 
money policies which brought us to the brink 
of it. 

After you have studied the Douglas speech, 
get a copy of the Senate Finance Committee 
document, “Investigation of the Financial 
Condition of the United States, Part 7, Au- 
gust 18, 1959,” and read the statement (pp. 
2208-2216) by Senator WALLACE F. BENNETT, 
of Utah, on “The Problem of Inflation.” 

He attacked the views of the influential 
Keynesian spendthrift, Prof. Seymour Harris, 
who had said, “I would not be unhappy about 
a 1 percent inflation, even if it does, say, 
over 40 years, wipe out 50 percent of your 
savings, as it would.” 

Then Senator BENNETT quoted a statement 
made in 1959 by Malcolm Bryan, president 
of the Federal Reserve Bank of Atlanta: 

“If a policy of active or permissive inflation 
is to be a fact, then we can secure the shreds 
of our self-respect only by announcing the 
policy. This is the last of the canons of de- 
cency that should prevail. 
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“We should have the decency to say to the 
moneysaver, ‘Hold still, little fish. All we in- 
tend is to gut you.“ 

Little fish, you had better not hold still! 
You had better move now to protect your- 
selves from the manipulations of the funny 
money men and Keynesian believers in new 
economics. 

These men profess to be concerned with 
your welfare, but they intend to gut you as 
Malcolm Bryan of the Atlanta Federal Re- 
serve Bank, and the late Senator George Ma- 
lone, of Nevada, and Senators WALLACE F. 
BENNETT and Harry F. Brno, and former Sec- 
retary of the Treasury George Humphrey 
have charged. 

Little fish, wire Congress: “Cut down the 
budget, not our gold reserves.” 

If the funny money men win, and the 
crash comes, don’t say nobody ever warned 
you. 


Resolution Requesting Members of Con- 
gress To Adopt Legislation Outlawing 
Discrimination in Employment Based 
on Age—40 to 65 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. THADDEUS J. DULSKI 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, February 9, 1965 


Mr. DULSKI. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks, I wish to 
include a resolution adopted by the Buf- 
falo Aerie No. 46, Fraternal Order of 
Eagles, at Buffalo, N.Y., requesting Con- 
gress to adopt legislation which will out- 
law discrimination in employment due to 
age. In providing equal opportunity for 
employment, we must not forget or over- 
look this group of citizens between the 
ages of 45 and 60 in their need for equal 
opportunity. It is a disgrace for our 
people who have carried the tax burden 
of our country thus far to arrive at the 
autumn of life and find they are no 
longer needed and are suddenly turned 
down on employment because of their 
age. 

The resolution follows: 

RESOLUTION REQUESTING MEMBERS OF CON- 
cress To ADOPT LEGISLATION OUTLAWING 
DISCRIMINATION IN EMPLOYMENT BASED ON 
Acr—40 To 65 
Whereas job barriers against older workers 

in industry are cruel, wasteful, and unsound, 

and deprive the economy of much valuable 
skill and experience; and 

Whereas the most neglected man in the 
employment picture today is the man 
tween 40 and 65, who is too young to retire 
on social security but too old to find a job; 
and 


Whereas by 1975, one-third of all Amer- 
icans will be between the ages of 40 and 65 
and considered unemployable by a majority 
of employers; and 

Whereas discrimination in employment 
based on age deprives persons in the prime of 
life of the earnings they need to provide a 
decent standard of living for themselves and 
their families and causes persons from 40 to 
65 to live under the shadow of constant fear 
that, if they lose their job, they will be un- 
able to find another; and 

Whereas it is irrational for a society to do 
with one hand everything possible to extend 
the life of man while, with the other hand, 
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writes him off as useless because of the date 
of his birth; and 

Whereas in 1964 Congress adopted Public 
Law 88-352 which makes it an unlawful em- 
ployment practice for an employer with 25 
or more employees and engaged in an indus- 
try affecting interstate commerce, to discrim- 
inate against employees or applicants for 
employment because of their race, color, re- 
ligion, sex or national origin; and 

Whereas section 715 of Public Law 88-352 
provides that the Secretary of Labor shall 
make a study of discrimination in employ- 
ment because of age and shall report the 
results of such study to Congress not later 
than June 30, 1965, “and shali include in 
such report such recommendations for legls- 
lation to prevent arbitrary discrimination in 
employment because of age as he determines 
advisable”: Therefore be it 

Resolved, That the Members of the Con- 
gress of the United States be requested to 
enact at their present session legislation 
which will make it an unlawful employment 
practice for employers to discriminate against 
employees or applicants for employment be- 
cause of their age being between 40 and 65. 

Frank O. PETERS, 


Glaring Need for New Mine Safety 
Legislation 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. DANIEL J. FLOOD 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, February 9, 1965 


Mr. FLOOD. Mr. Speaker, the Anthra- 
cite Tri-District News of the United 
Mine Workers of America in its edition 
of Friday, February 5, 1965, in one of 
its lead articles, has once again recalled 
the tragic mine disaster at the Sheppton 
mine, near Hazleton, Pa., during the 
summer of 1963, a story with such hu- 
man interest that it drew worldwide rec- 
ognition. The purpose of the article, 
however, was to again bring to the atten- 
tion of the Congress the glaring need for 
new mine safety legislation, legislation to 
include all mines regardless of size and 
number of employees. I have introduced 
in the 89th Congress, as I have done in 
prior a bill to provide the 
safety for miners that they so badly need 
in many circumstances. I am hopeful, 
Mr. Speaker, that this Congress, in its 
wisdom, will pass this vitally needed leg- 
islation. 

The aforementioned article follows: 
CONGRESS WILL Try AGAIN To Improve MINE 
Sarery—Doc HOLES ARE TARGET 

Harrispurc.—The present 89th Congress, 
like the 88th and the 87th, is being asked to 
apply Federal mine safety provisions to all 
mines, regardless of size. 

Federal mine safety laws now cover mines 
employing 15 or more workers. Pennsylvania 
regulations, in turn, apply to those with 5 or 
more men. Let out of most controls are the 
hundreds of “dog-holes,” the Sheppton kind 
of mines, where 1 to 4 men work, often in 
complete disregard of the safety procedures 
developed over 100 years. 

Representative JouNn H. DENT, Democrat, of 
Westmoreland, has introduced a bill, as he 
has in the past two to have the 
Federal regulations apply to all mines. DENT 
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says the record of disasters and deaths, espe- 
cially in Pennsylvania, proves coverage should 
be extended to the smaller mines. 

Safety control of the “ has been 
an issue in Pennsylvania since 1870, when 
the State’s first major mine safety law was 
passed. Invariably, however, both in the 
Pennsylvania Legislature and in Congress, the 
case for pocketbook economy has triumphed 
over the cause of mine safety. 

In the last Congress, Rules Committee 
Chairman Howargp W, Smrrx, Democrat, of 
Virginia, said of Dent's proposal: “This bill 
would apparently close down the small mines 
in the very areas where they are now helping 
to keep the economy going.” SMITH suc- 
ceeded in killing the measure, despite the fact 
that 202 Representatives supported the at- 
tempt to bring the bill out of committee 
while 151 opposed it. 

The spectacular Sheppton mine cavein near 
Hazleton in 1963 should have produced in- 
creased safety legislation for small mines, 
just as so many other mine accidents over 
the years, have brought about some of the 
more stringent safety requirements for larger 
mining operations in Pennsylvania. 

In the one-exit Sheppton mine, one man 
was killed, and an estimated $500,000, includ- 
ing $60,000 of State money, was spent to res- 
cue two other miners. 

These fly-by-night operations contribute so 
much to the earth-scarring and stream pol- 
lution problems in Pennsylvania, simply be- 
cause they are such marginal mines econom- 
ically. 


Civil Service Annuities 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. PAUL A. FINO 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, February 9, 1965 


Mr. FINO. Mr. Speaker, today I in- 
troduced bilis to provide, first, for the re- 
computation of annuities of certain re- 
tired civil service employees, and, second, 
for the increase by 10 percent of annui- 
ties under $3,000 and 5 percent of an- 
nuities over $3,000. 

I firmly believe that retired civil serv- 
ice employees need a pension boost—and 
needitsoon. The pressure is most severe 
upon those retirees with annuities under 
$3,000. In these inflationary years, an- 
nuities of under $3,000 do not go a long 
way. I sincerely urge the Congress to 
raise these levels and give these retirees 
the means for a better standard of living. 
The plight of other retirees—even though 
their annuities may be over $3,000—is 
also real, and deserving of aid. 

I also feel that the Civil Service Re- 
tirement Act should be amended to pro- 
vide for the recomputation of certain an- 
nuities; namely, those of persons who, 
upon retiring prior to October 11, 1962, 
elected a reduction in annuity to provide 
survivor benefits for a spouse, and those 
of spouses being paid survivor benefits. 
I am urging that these annuities be re- 
computed under the more equitable 
formula established on October 11, 1962, 
so that those persons retiring earlier, or 
their spouses, will no longer be discrimi- 
nated against as regards the size of their 
annuities. 

I urge this Congress to give serious and 
favorable consideration to this remedial 
legislation. 
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U.S. Trade Surplus 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. EUGENE J. KEOGH 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, February 9, 1965 


Mr. KEOGH. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the 
Recorp, I include the following article 
which appeared in the Wall Street Jour- 
nal of January 27, 1965: ; 

TEADE TROUBLES: Imports EXCEED EXPORTS IN 
BRITAIN— BUT UNITED STATES Prunes Up SUR- 
PLUS— RISING Prices Hurt SALES or FOREIGN 
Nations’ GOODS—UNCLE Sam's Caprral 

w 


(By Alfred L. Malabre, Jr.) 


In a massive turnabout of trade, nearly sll 
the world’s great industrial nations now im- 
port far more than they sell abroad. 

The single mighty exception; The United 
States, whose multibillion-dollar trade sur- 
plus is the envy of foreign capitals. 

Recent worry over the soundness of the 
pound sterling has riveted world attention 
on Britain’s trade plight. Month after 
month, Britons have been buying far more 
abroad than they have been able to sell, and 
the subsequent outflow of funds has tended 
to deplete the Nation's sagging currency re- 
serves. From Paris to Tokyo, the cry has 
gone up: “The British must work harder and 
modernize their factories. They must learn 
to compete more effectively in international 
trade.” 

A close inspection of the record, however, 
discloses there's nothing very umque about 
Britain’s sickly trade deficit of more than $3 
billion yearly. Latest International Monetary 
Fund statistics—based on three quarters of 
1964—show combined exports of the eight 
leading industrial nations of continental 
Europe, plus Japan, are lagging some $6 bil- 
lion annually behind imports. 

Not entirely by coincidence, this deficit al- 
most exactly matches the magnitude of the 
U.S. trade surplus, and it is a far cry from 
the $317 million surplus registered by the 
same nine nations as recently as 1959. (The 
“industrial” nations of continental Europe, 
by IMF definition, are the six Common Mar- 
ket countries, plus Sweden and Switzerland.) 

Many of these nations admittedly have 
long sustained trade deficits. The record 
clearly demonstrates, however, that lands 
which once sported fat trade surpluses have 
seen their surpluses shrivel, and other na- 
tions traditionally plagued by imbalanced 
trade have seen their deficits grow larger. 

The trade deficit of France—a nation not 
hesitant to proffer financial advice to its dis- 
tressed British neilghbor—ts nearly $1 billion 
annually, IMF figures indicate. Only 4 years 
ago, France had a trade surplus of nearly 
$600 million. 

Four years ago West Germany's trade sur- 
plus exceeded $1.7 billion. In the third quar- 
ter of 1964 the same country had no trade 
surplus at all—its climbing volume of im- 
ported goods exactly matched its sagging 
export volume. 

JAPAN’S DEFICIT GROWS 


Japan's trade deficit totaled $143 million in 
1959. IMF statistics show the Asian nation’s 
third-quarter deficit in 1964, on an annual 
basis, was nearly four times that amount. 

At a time of much official fretting over U.S. 
competitiveness in world markets, the record 
of recent years helps make clear Uncle Sam's 
fundamental strength in the no-holds- 
battle of international trade. 

The picture could change, of course; IMF 
figures, in fact, show some narrowing of the 
US. trade surplus in recent months. 
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Moreover, the road ahead is dotted with 
Perpiexing imponderables. To cite just one, 
Protective farm policies taking shape within 
the Common Market seem bound eventually 
to crimp America’s $1 billion a year sales of 
agricultural products to the economic bloc. 
For the present, however, as an IMF econo- 
Mists puts it: “It’s plain nonsense to talk 
about the United States not being able to 

its own in international commerce.” 

Sidney Homer, a partner and economist of 

Omon Bros. & Hutzler, a New York 
Securities firm, adds: “Five or 6 years ago 
We were told that the United States had 

me noncompetitive in world markets, 
that the new factories of Europe and Japan, 
With their cheap labor, had all but destroyed 
Our ability to sell abroad. We now know 
that while there was a germ of truth in this 
Warning, the facts were vastly exaggerated.” 


CAPITAL FLOW PROBLEM 


The record also demonstrates the degree to 
Which the nagging US. balance-of-payments 
deficit is rooted in matters of capital flow, 
rather than trade. It further underscores 
how very little the rising exchange reserves 
Of such lands as France have to do with the 
economics of commercial competition. 

The nine industrial countries whose com- 

trade balance so drastically deteri- 
Grated between 1959 and late 1964 in the 
Same span managed to add 810 billion to 
their combined supply of gold and reserve 
Currencies, Reserves of the U.S. trade colos- 
Sus tn the same period plunged $5 billion, 

What has happened is that the U.S. trade 
Surplus, despite its great size, has been in- 
Sufficient to offset a cascading outflow of 
U.S. capital—dollars for investment abroad, 
for foreign aid and for the defense of most 
of the free world. By one recent estimate 
American investment abroad—much of it 
in the very industrial lands whose trade 
balance has deteriorated—now approxi- 
Mates the staggering sum of $100 billion, 
nearly twice the total investment of all for- 
eigners in the United States. 

“If the United States ever decides, be- 
Cause of its gold losses, to clamp strict con- 
trols on this outflow of capital, a lot of for- 
eign countries besides the United Kingdom 
Would find themselves in a financial squeeze,” 
Warns the economist of a large New York 
bank. “They would have to try to get their 
trade balances into much healthier condition 
than ts now the case.” 

Such effort would doubtless entail a good 
deal more economic conservatism than most 
industrial lands have exhibited in recent 
years—again, the United States is the great 
exception. 

The table below, based on IMF data, traces 
What has happened to the cost of living— 
the generally accepted yardstick of infla- 
tion—in key industrial countries since 1959. 

LIVING-COST RISE SINCE 1959 
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In view of the cost-of-living record, it’s 
Not surprising that in most industria] lands 
the average price level of exports has been 
Moving up; in France and Germany, for ex- 
ample, the export price level has climbed 
roughly 10 percent since 1959. Nor is it sur- 
prising that the average price of U.S. ex- 
Ports has barely budged in recent years. 

It’s true that U.S. prices are measured 
from a comparatively high base; in absolute 
terms, the cost of many U.S.-produced goods 
still exceeds that of foreign-made merchan- 
dise. Nonetheless, the record since 1959 sug- 
gests there is a significant tie between the 
Telatively high degree of inflation abroad 
tn the foreigners’ deteriorating trade pos- 

ure, 
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A few statistics on money supply—de- 
mand deposits plus currency in circulation— 
help point up the economic conservatism 
that underlies Uncle Sam's stable price rec- 
ord. Between 1959 and last year, according 
to the IMF, the U.S, money supply rose 9 
percent. In the same span, the money sup- 
ply in Germany climbed 40 percent, and 
that was a mild rise by some standards. 
Italy’s money supply increased 77 percent 
in the period, France’s rose 78 percent, and 
Japan's rocketed 121 percent above the 1959 
level. 
BEHIND BRITAIN’S PLIGHT 

Why, among the great industrial nations, 
is only Britain in such financial straits? 
Since 1959, its trade deficit has roughly dou- 
bled, but the record clearly shows this is 
the rule, not the exception. 

Much of the answer appears to lle in 
Britain’s rejection from the Common Market. 
In the 4 years through 1962, before French 
President de Gaulle dashed British hopes of 
joining the bloc, U.S, direct investments in 
the United Kingdom averaged $286 million 
yearly. Since then, this annual investment 
rate has dropped to about $150 million. 

In the 4-year span before the De Gaulle 
rejection, U.S. direct investments in Britain 
amounted to 75 percent of all U.S. direct 
investments elsewhere in Europe. Since 
then, the rate has dropped to about 20 
percent. 


Forewarned-Forearmed 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. JAMES H. (JIMMY) QUILLEN 


OF TENNESSEE 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, February 9, 1965 


Mr. QUILLEN. Mr. Speaker, I was 
very much interested in the letter to the 
editor, which appeared in a recent issue 
of the Tri-County News, an outstanding 
weekly newspaper in my district at Se- 
vierville, Tenn. 

Mr. Marshall P. Chapin, advertising 
manager for the Tri-County News, wrote 
me, enclosing the letter and stating in 


“T recall in my Latin days the words 
‘praemonitus-praemonitus', which means 
‘forewarned-forearmed.’ 

“Tf Russia is only a ‘Hiss’ away from 
all of our top secrets, we need to do 
something about security, and we need 
to do it now.” 

The letter to the editor follows: 

Dear Sir: Oak Ridge, the Atomic City, was 
as secret as “two plus two.” 

I was employed on the advertising staff 
of a small daily newspapers, the first time 
that the beehive at Oak Ridge, later to be 
known as the Atomic City, attracted my 
attention. 

Our advertising director, while conduct- 
ing the dally staff meeting of our advertis- 
ing staff, announced a project so tremendous 
and so secret that only five persons in the 
United States had a complete knowledge of 
the vast development in progress at Oak 
Ridge. 

Just 6 hours later, 7 persons (at least) 
knew—the engineer I asked, and I, plus the 
aforementioned 5. 

The engineer, who was my next door 
neighbor, told me as calmly and as simply, 
as he would have given me the answer to 
“two plus two.” The top secret objective of 
Oak Ridge: “couldn’t be anything but an 
atomic bomb.” 
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It was just that simple to him and to 
thousand of more employees at the “Ridge,” 
who knew that “two plus two” equals four. 
Included among these were dozens of spies, 
who also knew that certain things add up 
to an atomic bomb, just as surely as “two 
plus two” equals four. 

In a simple trusting atmosphere, cloaked 
with a false sense of security, Americans 
worked feverishily toward developing the 
atomic bomb, while Russian spies calmly 
made notes of their progress, and back in 
Russia work progressed that was to deve op 
the atomic bomb for the Russians years be- 
fore certain people in this country believed 
that they could. 

In an area overrun with spies, “two plus 
two“ cannot remain top secret for long, 
especially when that “two plus two” adds up 
to an atomic bomb. 

Proof of this was recently demonstrated as 
Russia developed the laser just after we 
did. 


As long as we have Russian spies, and 
American traitors, Russia will be only a 
“Hiss” away from us in whatever we de- 
velop. 

Sincerely yours, 
Burt JOHNSTON. 


Marshalltown Newspaper Notes Lack of 
Wisdom in Banning Sale of Food Come 
modities to Egypt 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. BERT BANDSTRA 


OF IOWA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, February 9, 1965 


Mr. BANDSTRA. Mr. Speaker, I am 
happy that the House of Representatives 
voted yesterday to reverse the position 
it took January 26 with respect to the 
sale of surplus food commodities to the 
United Arab Republic. I think this body 
acted unwisely, and without careful con- 
sideration, when it voted last month to 
cut off the sale of commodities to the 
United Arab Republic under title I of the 
food-for-peace law. While I disagree 
with almost everything President Nasser 
has said or done, especially in the last 
few months, I nevertheless believe that 
the Congress should act with great cau- 
tion when considering any action that 
would tie the President’s hands on mat- 
ters of foreign affairs. 

The Senate revised the resolution 
passed by the House of Representatives 
on January 26 so that the President may 
authorize the export of commodities to 
the United Arab Republic if he deter- 
mines that it is in the national interest. 
The House, by refusing yesterday to tie 
the hands of its conferees avoided a seri- 
ous mistake. 

I am sure that both the House and 
Senate conferees will now work in good 
faith to reach an agreement that both 
Houses of the Congress can accept as be- 
ing in the national interest. 

There has been a good deal of com- 
ment in the press over the question of 
selling surplus commodities to the United 
Arab Republic. I would like to call to 
the attention of my fellow Members an 
editorial in the Marshalltown, Iowa, 
Times-Republican for February 5. The 
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editorial makes the point that foreign 
trade, since it affects the national in- 
terest of the United States, is a matter 
that should be judged from the stand- 
point of long-range benefits to this Na- 
tion. The editorial states: 

A study of history will reveal that it is 
never good long-term policy for a nation, 
such as the United States, to ban the ship- 
ment of food products to other nations for 
any reason, except in a war emergency. 


And the editorial adds that: 

To ban the shipment of food to Russia, or 
to Egypt, or to Red nations in general, ts not 
good foreign policy 1f the lessons of history 
are to be followed, and it is dangerous to 
future U.S. markets to ban trade with any 
of these nations. 


Of course, the United Arab Republic, 
despite many of President Nasser's poli- 
cies, is not, in precise terms, a member of 
either Communist bloc, Russian or 
Chinese, But the sale of farm commodi- 
ties to the United Arab Republic, just 
like the sale of commodities to the 
US.S.R., is a matter involving the foreign 
policy of the United States, and it is 
therefore important that the President 
is not hamstrung in his efforts to pro- 
mote the national interest in this very 
delicate area. 

The editorial also discusses the do- 
mestic economic advantages, including 
those for Iowa farmers, that can be ob- 
tained by pursuing a wise foreign trade 
policy. 

Under leave to extend my remarks, I 
hereby include the February 5 editorial 
from the Marshalltown Times-Republi- 
can, together with a brief editorial from 
today’s New York Times that echoes the 
views of the Marshalltown newspaper: 
[From the Marshalitown Times-Republican, 

Feb. 5, 1965} 
Best To SELL SOYBEANS, Foon TO Rep NATIONS 

When the Johnson administration last 
week approved the sale of $11 million in soy- 
beans to Russia, that put soybeans on the 
front page as news because of the involve- 
ment in foreign affairs and trade dealings 
with Communist nations. The sale of wheat 
to Communist nations has previously been 
important news and the sale of food to Egypt 
was being hotly debated in Congress at the 
same time the soybean sale to Russia was 


approved. 

That the sale of American surplus crops to 
Communist nations can become deeply 
mixed in foreign affairs is indicated by 
guesses in market circles that the Soviets 
may be buying the beans to reship to Cuba. 
Government data on the use of soybeans in 
Russia indicate that the Soviets were simply 
trying to make up for a lack of soybean 
shipments from China and that the beans 
will probably not be reshipped to Cuba. 

Such guesses about what Russia may do 


seen also why Russia is buying U.S. soy- 
to fill a shortage in shipments from 


That the soybeans bought by Russia might 
be reshipped to Cuba recalls past farm 
sales to Cuba which were highly im- 
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portant to Iowa farmers. Cuba, before its 
break with the United Stctes, was one of 
the best markets for the shipment of Iowa 
farm crops and especially lard and pork— 
products for which Iowa farmers now need 
bigger outlets. In former years, Cuba could 
buy quantities of Iowa farm products, ac- 
tually in exchange for sugar, because the 
United States was Cuba’s biggest buyer of 
sugar. Now that we no longer import sugar 
from Cuba, selling Iowa farm goods to Cuba 
is banned, and Iowa farmers are growing 
more sugarbeets to help make up for Cuban 
sugar. But sugarbeets in Iowa do not make 
up for the loss of the Cuban market for 
other farm products, 

A study of history will reveal that It is 
never good long-term policy for a nation, 
such as the United States, to ban the ship- 
ment of food products to other nations for 
any reason, except in a war emergency, 

The American people may consider logi- 
cally that they are in a “state of war” with 
Red China and with Cuba and hence the 
sale of farm products to these two nations 
may be banned as a temporary measure. 
But to ban the shipment of food to Russia, 
or to Egypt. or to Red nations in general, 
is not good foreign policy if the lessons of 
history are to be followed, and it is dangerous 
to future U.S. markets to ban trade with any 
of these nations. 

Iowans may take note that the world de- 
mand for soybeans is now growing faster 
than production, and this is especially true 
of soybean oil, Hence, the outlook this year 
is for higher soybean prices and the threat- 
ened surplus may not occur. 

Canada competes successfully against the 
United States in selling wheat to other na- 
tions, and especially Communist nations, and 
Canada is increasing its production of soy- 
beans, flaxseed, rapeseed, sunflower seed, and 
mustard seed. Iowa farmers should note 
they can grow all these oilseed crops as well 
as soybeans, and as well as Canada does, and 
hence can avoid any future overproduction 
of soybeans. 

Our editorial comments usually refer to 
soybeans as “Iowa's miracle money crop,” 
and a recent Associated Press report said 
many farmers call soybeans “the Cinderella 
crop” Southern States are turning to soy- 
beans and Iowa farmers will have more and 
more competition, but the demand and the 
price outlook are very favorable now. 


[From the New York (N.Y.) Times, Feb. 9, 
1965] 


SENSE on FOREIGN POLICY 


The House has acted wisely in removing 
the ban it had placed on sending shipments 
of surplus food to the United Arab Republic. 
Motivated by national resentment against 
President Nasser, its restrictive action had 
taken form as a move against the traditional 
freedom of the President to conduct foreign 
policy. 

In reversing its stand, the House is not 
expressing approval of Egypt's leader; it is 
recognizing that Mr, Johnson must have the 
flexibility to deal with him. By getting out 
of the foreign policy act, it has put respon- 
sibllity back where it belongs. 


Politics and the Businessman 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


L OF y 
HON. CHARLES S. JOELSON 
OF NEW JERSEY 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, February 9, 1965 


Mr. JOELSON. Mr. Speaker, I am 
pleased to notice a growing awareness on 
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the part of businessmen on the desirabil- 
ity of their maintaining an active inter- 
est and participation in politics. 

I would like to call the attention of m 
colleagues to a book written by David J- 
Galligan, entitled “Politics and the Busi- 
nessman.” It performs a valuable pub- 
lic service in bringing home forcibly 
expanding role of businessmen in the af- 
fairs of their community, State and Na- 
tion. Mr. Galligan is a New Jerseyite 
who has done outstanding work throug 
the New Jersey Chamber of Commerce 
promoting courses and seminars for pusi- 
nessmen in practical politics. 

I do hope that Mr. Galligan’s book will 
help dispel apathy and indifference 
the part of some businessmen reg 
their vital role in the Nation's political 
structure. 


Soil and Water Conservation 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JOHN R. SCHMIDHAUSER 


OF IOWA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, February 9, 1965 


Mr. SCHMIDHAUSER. Mr. Speaker, 
Mr. Everett L. Winborn of Kalona, Iowa, 
has written me on a subect that should 
be of vital importance to all Americans— 
the conservation of our natural re- 
sources, I was very much impressed bY 
the way in which Mr. Winborn expressed 
his concern at the possibility of cutting 
back public funds for conservation wo 
on privately owned lands, and I hereby 
submit his letter for insertion in 
Record so that others may read 
views on this important subject: 


January 28, 1965- 
Hon. JOHN ScHMIDHAUSER 
House Office Building 
Washington, D.C. 

Dran Sm: I am district commissioner of 
the Soll Conservation Service of J 
County. I am well aware of your interest 
in soil and water conservation. I am deeply 
concerned with the possibility that 
might be cut back for work on privately 
owned land. 

Our very productive soil will all too soo 
be deposited in the Gulf of Mexico for future 
generations to try to reclaim if better con- 
servation practices are not expended rather 
than diminished. 

With 70 percent of the Nation’s lands in 
private ownership, I am sure you can y 
see that public funds are vitally important 
to protect resources vital to all Americans 
both now and in future generations. Land- 
owners are working well in advance of ang 
government help now. Any cutback in 
would seriously cripple both the amount and 
the quality of soil and water conservation 
practices on private land. 

Let us not forget the lessons learned in 
the dust bowl 30 years ago, when every- 
one felt the horrible effects of unconcern 
management of the soll. I am also con- 
vinced that Americans do not expect land- 
owners to bear any more of the monetary 
cost of conserving our soil and water. Ameri- 
cans want their water supply and food Te 
sources preserved carefully and are willing to 
cooperate generously, through their taxes, 
for such a worthwhile project. 

Respectfully submitted. 

L. WINBORN. 
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An American Who Was Born With His 
Clothes On 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JOHN M. SLACK, JR. 


OF WEST VIRGINIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, February 8, 1965 


Mr, SLACK. Mr. Speaker, during the 
Past year we have had increasing inter- 
est aroused in our national immigration 
Policy and proposals have been placed 
before the Congress which would change 
Present policy. In consequence, much 

been written about immigrants who 
fame to the United States and who have 
Contributed to our national progress. 

In my Congressional District there 
Tesides a former immigrant whose story 
typifies the American dream in its full 
reality. His name is Nathan Haddad and 
he is now a vigorous 74 years of age. He 
fame to this country from the Middle 

over 50 years ago with little knowl- 
edge of the language, few tangible 
assets, and limited acquaintanceships. 
But, he brought with him the intangibles 
Which really count—courage, determina- 
tion to succeed, a great respect for the 
Tights and the duties of American citi- 
Zenship and a deep and generous spirit. 
He was, in his own words, born again in 

land where he settled. 

Now Nathan Haddad is closing his 
Mercantile store and retiring from busi- 
hess in a community where he has been 
&ctive for over a half century. Last week 

published in the community news- 
Paper, the Coal Valley News, a statement 
expressing his gratitude for the accept- 
&nce which gave him the chance to give 
Of his ability without restraint to the 
8rowth and betterment of his adopted 
Country. 
In salute to a career which would do 
honor to any American, I offer for your 
Consideration the public statement of 
Nathan Haddad. Let it remind us all 
Once again that we are indeed a nation 
of immigrants: 

ATEMENT OF THE Man WHO Was BORN IN 

Boone County Wrrn His CLOTHES ON 

This is my statement. It may look to some 
Uke the Haddads are disposing of their store 
and other property and moving away. 

We are disposing of our store at 364 Main 

t, Madison, the final cl date be 
February 27, 1965, at 5 p.m. 8 8 id 
We have had no other choice. My son, 
Haddad, as president of Heck's Enter- 
Prises, has his time fully occupied in general 
Supervision of the Heck's stores at Charles- 
ton, St. Albans, two stores in Huntington, 
d and Parkersburg, with four more 

Stores planned for opening this year. 

As for Nathan, I have retired. At the age 
Of 74, I feel that I should disengage myself 
from all business activities. I have therefore 
decided to liquidate the Madison store. 

I feel that I owe this statement to the 
many faithful customers who have dealt with 
Us over the years, who have not only been 
nice to us, but with whom we have enjoyed 
a delightful acquaintance and association 
Over these many years. 

Our success in Boone County and in the 
adjoining area has depended upon the good- 
will and patronage of the people of the val- 
ley—to all of whom I wish to express our 
Most grateful and humble appreciation. 


But I am not moving away. I have spent 
over 50 years of my life in Boone County, 
and the people here are my people. I regret 
to close the store. I cherish the interest and 
regrets expressed by so many of you; never- 
theless it is time I rest from these labors. 

I will stay around, however, for one busi- 
ness reason—to see that the Junior Haddad 
Recreation Center continues to serve the 
community. 

I hope now to have more time to do every- 
thing I would like to do for the area and to 
participate in affairs of public need and in- 
terest. 

Other than to wind up the affairs of Had- 
dad & Co. and to see to operation of the 
pool, I will not be going back into business 
of any sort. I am definitely retiring, and 
from now on I intend to be a gentleman of 
leisure—doing what good I can in and for 
my community and the area—as long as my 
health and allotment of time permits. 

For, I assure you, Madison is my home and 
the people of the valley are my people, and 
this country is my country. I came among 
you 55 years ago, a youth who could speak 
only a few words of English. I am grateful 
for the treatment I and my people have re- 
ceived. I cherish my citizenship rights and 
I declare my intention to live out my life in 
the county and community where I have not 
only been tolerated but permitted to become 
a useful citizen and my business an impor- 
tant part of the business and life of the 
area. 

I hope I have been and that Haddad's has 
been a useful and integral part of Madison 
and the valley. I assure all that I cherish 
the acquaintance and associations I have had 
with each and all of you—whom I cherish as 
my people and my friends. 

I do most sincerely regret to close Haddad 
& Co. store after so many fruitful years of 
doing business among and with you. I want 
all of you to believe that I sincerely regret 
that I must terminate this business, I shall 
remain among you, grateful that you ac- 
cepted the Lebanese youth who came among 
you so many years ago. 

Permit me now to express my sincere ap- 
preciation for your toleration, acceptance, 
friendship, and patronage over these many, 
many fruitful and enjoyable years. I truly 
hope that I have been able to return to the 
community and the people services and 
values somewhat commensurate to that 
which I have received. 

I assure you all that I cherish my long 
years of citizenship and business and com- 
munity associations with a free, kindly, and 
generous people. I am most happy to spend 
my remaining and, I trust, useful years in 
the land and among the people of my adop- 
tion whose tolerance and patronage I ac- 
knowledge and deeply appreciate. 

Sincerely, 
NATHAN HADDAD. 


The Central Arizona Project 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. MORRIS K. UDALL 


OF ARIZONA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


‘Tuesday, February 9, 1965 


Mr. UDALL. Mr. Speaker, for those 
of us who represent the States of Ari- 
zona and California this has been a his- 
toric day. It marks the end of many 
years of controversy and many long 
months of patient negotiation. To- 
gether we have gone before the House 
today and introduced legislation to pro- 
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vide for authorization of a Lower Colo- 
rado River Basin project. 

The three Representatives from my 
State have just issued a joint news re- 
lease reporting this event, I should like 
to call it to the attention of all my col- 
leagues. 

Mr. Speaker, without objection, the 
news release follows: 

CENTRAL ARIZONA PROJECT 


Arizona’s 3 House Members and 31 Cali- 
fornia Congressmen joined today in the in- 
troduction of a bill to construct the cen- 
tral Arizona project as part of a Lower Colo- 
rado River Basin project. 

Following introduction of the bills the 34 
sponsors joined in a letter requesting Chair- 
man Wayne Aspinall of the Interior and 
Insular Affairs Committee to obtain execu- 
tive department reports and schedule hear- 
ings at the earliest possible time. 

“We think chances of passage this year are 
excellent,” said Representatives RHODES, 
SENNER, and Upart in a joint reelase. This 
action heralds a new era of cooperation in 
which we can begin to solve the critical water 
shortage of both Arizona and California.” 

The legislation declares it is the intention 
of Congress to make the Colorado an ade- 
quate supplier of water not only for existing 
projects and the central Arizona project but 
for other projects authorized in the future. 
The Secretary of Interior is ordered to under- 
take planning to this end. 

Essence of the historic compromise: 

1. California agrees to immediate construc- 
tion of the central Arizona project and a 
southern Nevada project without insisting 
on construction of any lower basin works 
for California. 

2. Arizona agrees that California, which 
must take a cut from its present 5.1-million 
acre-foot use to 4.4 million acre-feet, will be 
guaranteed a minimum of 4.4 million acre- 
feet until such time as an additional 2.5 
million acre-feet can be developed for the 
basin, 

3. Congress will declare its policy to pro- 
vide the additional 2.5 million acre-feet and 
directs the Secretary of Interior within 3 
years to determine how this water can be 
obtained by imports from other areas, de- 
salinization, or a combination of these and 
other methods. He shall submit feasibility 
reports on specific projects to accomplish 
this goal. 

Water engineers say that it will be approxi- 
mately 25 years before Arizona might feel any 


has an equal stake in finding the additional 
2.5 million acre-feet of water, the Arizonans 
pointed out, because (1) its existing use will 
be cut some 0.7 million acre-feet by the com- 
promise, and (2) within the next few years 
the growth of southern California will re- 
quire far more water than the 5.1 million 
acre-feet now being used. Thus, both States 
will have a powerful incentive to provide new 
water. Furthermore, the compromise bill 
provides the mac for eventually de- 
veloping more than the 2.5 million acre-feet 
of new water which is to be the initial 
objective. i 

The united stand by the Arizonans with 
the large California delegation considerably 
brightens prospects for action in the cur- 
rent session of Congress. Senators from 
Arizona and California have indicated they 
will support the new bill if it passes the 
House. 

The central Arizona project would include 
Bridge Canyon and Marble Canyon dams, 
aqueducts to carry water from the Colorado 
to central and southern Arizona and Orme, 
Buttes, Hooker, and Charleston dams. Bridge 
and Marble would increase river storage ca- 
pacity and generate power to help pay for 
the project. 
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‘This initial construction would cost about 
$1.5 billion during the next 10 years. More 
than 80 percent of this would be spent for 
construction in Arizona. 

Negotiations on the joint bill involved not 
only Representatives and Senators from 
States involved but the Governors of Arizona 
and California and Secretary of the Interior 
Stewart L. Udall. 

The Arizona House Members praised the 
spirit of statesmanship shown by California 
spokesmen. during more than a year of nego- 
tiations. 

Today’s bill directs the Secretary of In- 
terior to investigate alternative sources of 
water, including dessalinization, weather 
modification, water renovation, and conser- 
vation measures. And he would plan works 
to import water into the basin from other 
areas. Provision is made for water exchange 
clauses to meet needs of shortage areas in 
Arizona outside the central Arizona proj- 
ect system. 

The Arizonans sald it is their understand- 
ing that the 2.5 million acre-feet to be made 
available before the California guarantee dis- 
appears may come from any source, provided 
such source is financed by Federal funds or 
by private or State funds from outside Cali- 
fornia. They said it is also their understand- 
ing that the time-honored principle of water 
exchange may be utilized in fulfilling this 
obligation. In other words, if the Federal 
Government were to build a plant on the 
Pacific coast to desalinate seawater, and the 

cts of the plant were made available 
to the city of Los Angeles, the amount of 
water thus produced should go toward mak- 
ing up the 2.5 million acre-feet of new water 
in the Colorado Basin, they said. 

Overall coordination of planning, priori- 
ties and construction in this effort to solve 
the region's critical water shortage is given 
to an advisory group to be known as the 
Colorado-Pacific Regional Water Commission. 
It would consist of a chairman appointed by 
the President, one member each from 
Arizona, California, Nevada, New Mexico and 
Utah appointed by the respective Governors, 
and one member appointed by each of the 
Secretaries of Interior; Agriculture; Army; 
State; and Health, Education, and Welfare. 
Proyision is made for employment of neces- 
sary staff. 


Flint: The Town Where Everyone Goes 
to School 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. JOHN C. MACKIE 


OF MICHIGAN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, February 9, 1965 
Mr. MACKIE. Mr. Speaker, I would 
like to bring an outstanding educational 


accomplishment to the attention of my 
colleagues, who will soon be considering 


President Johnson's 1965 education pro- 
posals. 


In the Parade magazine supplement of 
the January 31 Washington Post, there 
was an article entitled, “The Town 
Where Everyone Goes to School.” That 
town is Flint, Mich., the largest city in 
my district with a population of 200,000 
persons, 50,000 of whom are students. 

The Flint public school system is one 
of the most progressive and highly ad- 
vanced systems in the United States and 
I am delighted its excellence has been 
accorded national prominence. 


Success, however, comes only to those 
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who are determined to achieve it—and 
the Flint story is a prime example. 

The system today is the result of the 
hard work and commendable efforts of 
the Flint Board of Education, Charles S. 
Mott, a civic-minded philanthropist who 
annually donates $2.3 million through 
the Mott Foundation and the taxpayers 
of Flint who consistently support school 
proposals. 

If we, as Congressmen, are looking for 
the proof that community education pro- 
grams are effective in combating un- 
employment, in. curbing juvenile delin- 
quency, and in promoting civic improve- 
ment, let us look to Flint. 

At this point, I would like to insert 
the aforementioned magazine article 
which, I believe, justifies my statements: 
Tue Town WHERE EVERYONE GOES To SCHOOL 

(By Sid Ross and Neal Ashby) 

FLINT, Mick. Nobody in Flint wants to 
stay home and watch TV.“ says 18-year-old 
Sandra Wogen. There's too much going on 
at the schools.” 

And afternoons, evenings, and weekends, 
they don't stay home in Flint, Mothers, 
dads, kids and grandparents flock to the city’s 
50 schools to learn, teach, play, plan, and 
participate. 

For in Flint, every school is a community 
school, and members of the community 
make full use of them for recreation, sports, 
clubs, adult education classes, social gather- 
ings, and cultural programs. 

One citizen doesn’t ask another If he's 
going to school tonight, but what he’s going 
to do there. 

Stanley Wogen, a 43-year-old auto plant 
employee, may attend a men’s club meeting 
while his wife, Eleanor, teaches a flower ar- 
rangement class. Their four children, one of 
whom is college freshman Sandra, have 
spent hour on hour at their schools, taking 
part in organizations, activities and special 
classes. 

Flint schools open at 8 a.m., when the 
Sunrise Singers practice in many of the 
elementary buildings. When classes end at 
3 pm, the adult-community activities go 
into action until 10 p.m. 

Fees of only $1 to $5 are charged for each 
of more than 1,000 adult education courses. 
These are waived for those 65 and older. 
Every woman on the Wogens’ block has taken 
at least one adult course. 

All other community school activities are 

free. 
The Wogens first became Involved in the 
p more than 10 years ago, when they 
moved into the community of Merrill Ele- 
mentary School. 

Eleanor, a native of Flint, had left high 
school to marry Stan Wogen during World 
War II. Then, in 1953, the first thing she 
did was return to Northern High School to 
get her diploma in the evening session. 

That first summer the Wogens put little 
Sandra into the Merrill School's “tot lot” 
recreation program. The same year Stan and 
Eleanor joined the new men’s and women's 
clubs, which immediately began work on 
benefit projects. 

NOT JUST TAXPAYERS 

“More and more,” Mrs. Wogen recalls, “we 
all began to feel, really feel, that the adults, 
the community, were part of the school sys- 
tem, not just taxpayers.” 

When Sandra entered sixth grade she joined 
the Merrill “Teen Club,” and her parents 
acted as chaperones at club parties. 

Soon afterward, Mr. and Mrs. Wogen joined 
the “Couples Club,” which meets one Satur- 
day night a month for gymnasium sports 
and dancing. 

Sandra, after a young lifetime of after- 
school lessons and activities, is now a sum- 
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mertime Tot Lot leader. She has liked schoo! 
so well in Flint that she's taking a 
course at Flint Junior College. 

Scott Wogen, 14, is a ninth grader at Emef- 
son Junior High, whose men’s recreation 
group he highly approves. With a sligh 
twinkle in his eye, Scott says: “It gives 
fathers something to do at night.” t 

Says Wendie, 13, an eighth grader ® 
Emerson: “All the activities at the 
kept the people and familles together.” = 
is one of nearly 15,000 current members 
Flint schools’ Teen Clubs. 

Even more outspoken in his praise is 9. 
year-old Randy Wogen, a fourth-grade p 
at Merrill School. 

“I talked to other kids who moved ne 
from other places, and they sald they ake 
like school,” Randy relates. “We kids don 
understand that. In the summer we haue 
sports and shows. We have movies on 8a ‘a 
urday, I spend most-of my time at school. 

How did Flint's schools get so diftere? 
from others In the Nation? In 1935, FUN 
industrialist-philanthropist Charles S. Moth 
now 89, gave the board of education $6: 
to keep a few schools open after classes as 
anti-juvenile-deliquency measure. 

It’s all grown from there, to a point woes 
the C. S. Mott Foundation now donates $2 
million a year toward the Flint community 
schools program, the only instance in the 
United States in which a foundation aids ® 
local board of education. 

But the program suffers no lack of support 
from this industrial community of some 
200,000. persons, 50,000 of whom participat® 
actively. 

Since its depression-time inception, the 
community schools movement has curbed 
juvenile delinquency, provided breakfasts tor 
children who come to school hungry and 
turned weed-covered plots into parks. 

Schools over the Nation are open an aver- 
age of 1,400 hours a year. The Flint total 1 
3,800. 


Take a Look at New York 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. WILLIAM J. GREEN 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, February 9, 1965 


Mr. GREEN of Pennsylvania., Mx. 
Speaker, under leave to extend my re- 
marks in the Rrconb, I wish to Include 
the following article by John M. Cum- 
mings which appeared in the Philadel- 
phia Inquirer on January 28, 1965, con- 
cerning that great leader, the Honorable 
James A. Farley of New York. 

TAKE A Loox at New YORK 


(By John M. Cummings) 

There are so many facets to the career of 
James A. Parley that it was not surp: 
to find that in the cultural line he is an 
authority on Benjamin Franklin. 

Now, as everyone knows, Ben Franklin, 
Boston born, is claimed by Philadelphia 85 
its very own. Here he lived for all but a few 
of his earlier years. And here, such mo 
remains as may have survived the na 
processes of time, lie in the graveyard of bis- 
toric Christ Church. 

It was a bit surprising, however, to discover 
that New York has an organization known as 
the International Benjamin Franklin 80- 
ciety, Inc. It was before this tion 
with the imposing name that genial Jim de- 
livered himself of some observations on the 
man who, as a lad of tender years, 
up from the Philadelphia waterfront with a 
loaf of bread tucked under his arm. 
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In this town, of course, we have the Poor 
Richard Club which, at its recent annual 
commemorating the birthday of B. 
Franklin conferred its gold medal on the 
President of the Coca-Cola Co. The Franklin 
Society in New York performed a similar serv- 
for the president of Coca-Cola Export 
«Jim Farley. 

There was no Coca-Cola in B. Franklin's 
day. When the new arrival from Boston 
Walked up High Street with a loaf of bread 
Under his arm, he ate it dry. Or maybe he 
Bot a draught of water from a friendly house- 

er or the fountain where city hall now 


New York is “the greatest city in the 
World—and ev: is wrong with it“ ac- 
dording to the title of a series of articles cur- 
Tently appearing in the Herald Tribune. 

ere may be some who might doubt the 
truth of the first claim to fame, but the con- 
fession of weakness is all too apparent to 
Tesident and visitor alike. 

Nevertheless, the old town puts on a good 

mt. Now that Mildred Custin is over 
there the general tone of Fifth Avenue and 
Other high-toned mercantile neighborhoods 
is likely to be enhanced. The chief trouble 
With New York has its roots deep in politics. 
Ever since the white man bilked the Indians 

purchasing Manhattan Island for $24 in 
Cheap, gaudy beads, sharpsters have been at 
Work. Legend has it that Brooklyn Bridge 
has been sold and resold to gaping yokels a 
dozen or more times. 

Just now the World's Fair in the “greatest 
City in the world” is in trouble. It has a fin- 
ancial bellyache. A day or so ago a tavern 
keeper over there offered $34 million to 
rescue it from complete disaster. It is ex- 
Pected to resume business for a second sea- 
son in April. 

Jim Farley is in no way to be blamed for 
financial distress of little old New York. As 
& student of Franklin he knows something 
Of Poor Richard's maxims. It was Franklin's 
View that a penny saved is a penny earned. 

Tweed disposed of this, as applied to 
government, many years ago when he headed 
for a foreign shore with a good part of the 
treasury. 

Just now much of the political trouble is 
centered in Albany. For the first time in 30 
Years the legislature is in Democratic hands. 
And the Democrats, fighting among them- 
Selves, have been unable to organize either 
the senate or the assembly, Mayor Wagner, 
Of New York, has accused the of 
the State Democratic committee of attempt- 
ing to bribe certain of the Albany statesmen 

the effort to effect an organization in both 

bers. A Democratic Governor, Franklin 
D. Roosevelt, once chased Democratic Mayor 
Jimmy Walker from his perch. 

From all this Jim Farley stood and still 
Stands above—quarreling members of the 
Party he once served as national chairman; 
and the country as Postmaster General. 

The little men Democratic poli- 
tles in New York these days have no feeling 
for Farley, unless it be hostile. And now 

Y KENNEDY, New York's new U.S. Sen- 

ator, reputedly is deep in the fray, Jim Far- 

could do worse than throw in at this the 
Maxims of B. Franklin. 


Arthur Dunn 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


oF 


HON. THOMAS E. MORGAN 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, February 9, 1965 


Mr. MORGAN. Mr. Speaker, for 
many years the Members of Congress 
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have been well-served by Arthur Dunn, 
a pleasant and kindly man who operated 
the elevator in the House Wing of the 
Capitol, which serves the Committee on 
Foreign Affairs and Members going to 
the House Chamber from other floors. 

We were saddened to learn of his pass- 
ing last Wednesday night, February 3, 
after a short illness. Through his ap- 
proximately 19 years of service on Capi- 
tol Hill, Arthur Dunn earned the esteem 
and friendship of all those he served 
so well. We shall long remember his 
cheerful greetings as we appeared for 
work each day, and I want to extend 
my deepest sympathy and condolences 
to the members of his family on their 
great loss. 

Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent 
that I may insert in the Recor at this 
point an article about Arthur Dunn 
which was written over 10 years ago by 
Robert Bauman as an English theme in 
the Capitol Page School. 

Through the years Arthur Dunn re- 
tained all the fine qualities mentioned 
by Mr. Bauman, This thoughtful little 
article applied just as appropriately to 
Arthur's last days of work as it did 10 
years ago when it was written. 

ARTHUR DUNN 
(By Robert Bauman) 

Each morning when I arrive for my day's 
work at the Capitol I ride the elevator to the 
second floor. Although elevators are usually 
very uninteresting places there is one thing 
that makes this one outstanding. It is the 
little man who runs it. 

This man’s name is a simple one—Arthur 
Dunn, and he is, himself, as unpretentious as 
his name. He is a jolly little man, not more 
than 5 feet 2 inches and he gives a sparkling 
“good morning” to me and the same 
to everyone, be it page or lawmaker. Arthur 
has a quality which not many men have. He 
has the rare gift to radiate happiness. 

Some gloomy days, when things seems to be 
going all wrong and it looks as if the Re- 
publicans might not be able to win control 
of Congress in the next election, I get on 
board Arthur's elevator and his cheery greet- 
ing makes me feel better immediately. He 
has that power. : 

In this world of skepticism and struggle, 
it is good to know that there are still people 
like Arthur with his bright bow tie, who can 
make you feel glad you are alive. 

I think a remark that Senator Munot made 
recently applies to Arthur Dunn particularly. 
The Senator said: We all need to do our 
work with a smile on our face but a serious 
purpose in our heart.” 


Who Can Think of a Better Way? 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JOHN M. SLACK, JR. 


OF WEST VIRGINIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, February 9, 1965 


Mr. SLACK. Mr. Speaker, present dif- 
ficulties in Alabama growing out of the 
movement to equalize civil rights have 
received as much public attention in re- 
cent weeks as our critical affairs in South 
Vietnam. Much of the editorial com- 
ment has been repetitious of positions 
previously taken, and has contributed 
little to a better understanding of the 
problem. 
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An editorial by Jack Maurice, editor 
of the Charleston, W. Va., Daily Mail, 
however, states the essentials of the sit- 
uation in clear and unequivocal lan- 
guage. Those who believe Federal inter- 
vention in State and local affairs must 
come only as a last resort will appreciate 
the choice of alternatives offered to the 
people of Alabama. 

The editorial follows: 

Ir Is RUDE, CRUDE, AND PLAIN TIRESOME, BUT 
Wo Can THINK OF A BETTER War? 


For our part, we would greatly prefer that 
Martin Luther King did not insist so right- 
eously upon his demonstrations. All this 
marching back and forth has a tendency to 
tie up traffic, disturb the peace, overcrowd 
the jails, and depress business. 

Our prejudice and preference aside, the 
fact remains that unless Dr. King and his 
followers do demonstrate, nothing ever hap- 
pens in an area where something is bound to 
happen and long overdue. These people are 
clearly entitled to register and vote. Every 
law book in Alabama and the United States 
says 50. 

Alabama may set its qualifications for vot- 
ing pretty much as it pleases (this, too, is in 
the law), but once it sets them, it must ap- 
ply and enforce them equally. It cannot re- 
quire the white man to recite his name, age 
and address in order to qualify and require 
the colored man to commit the Constitution 
to memory and recite it backwards in order 
to register and vote. 

The good folk of Selma do not see it this 
way and take exception to the rule. They 
are living out a myth whereby they assure 
themselves that they have a right to live by 
the law of their preference even as they deny 
others the same guarantee. They set great 
store, for example, in the law against dis- 
turbing the peace and no store at all in the 
laws defining civil equality. 

For a society which makes any pretenses 
to freedom and equality this poses a difi- 
cult problem. It is the problem of how to 
disestablish a minor version of the police 
state without erecting a major version of the 
police state upon the wreckage. 

For all of the censure heaped upon him as 
an “outsider” and “professional agitator,” 
Dr. King thinks there is a way. It lies in 
confronting Alabama with a choice between 
doing something to end this basic civil in- 
equality or living in a continuing and vexing 
unrest. 


There is a lot wrong with this method, the 
worst of it being the fact that it should not 
be necessary. But this is not really the 
question. The question is this: All else fail- 
ing, who has thought of a better way to 
bring the irresistible force to bear upon the 
immovable object? 


Minnesota School Boards Association 
Opposes Extension of School Aid 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ANCHER NELSEN 


8 or MINNESOTA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, February 9, 1965 


Mr. NELSEN. Mr. Speaker, recently 
I received a letter from Mr. W. A. Wet- 
tergren, executive secretary of the Min- 
nesota School Boards Association, ex- 
pressing the association's opposition to 
extension of Federal aid to education. 
Mr. Wettergren says MSBA’s opposition 
is because “money is being put where it 
is not needed and programs known by 
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the school board and superintendent to 
be in need of assistance go unnoticed.” 

I believe my colleagues will find 
MSBA's assessment of value, and submit 
it for the Recorp: 

JANUARY 27, 1965. 
Hon. ANCHER NELSEN, 
U.S. Representative, House Office Building, 
Washington, D.C. 

Dran REPRESENTATIVE NELSEN: The Minne- 
sota School Boards Association recently com- 
pleted their annual convention in the St. 
Paul Auditorium. The attendance this year 
was the highest ever with a registration of 
over 3,200 school board members and super- 
intendents of schools. This association sets 
the educational policies for over 97 percent 
of the pupils in the public schools of Min- 
nesota. 

During the annual business session on 
Wednesday, January 13, with but three dis- 
senting votes, the membership again passed 
a resolution opposing the further extension 
of Federal aid to education. This position 
was even more adamant than ever before 

taken by this association. 

I believe it is fair to indicate this position 
is taken due to the fact that the Federal 
moneys being put into private education have 
not been as effective as they should have 
been. There is entirely too much interfer- 
ence from Federal and State authorities over 
how this money is to be distributed and for 
what purposes. No one person, or board, in 
Washington or in St. Paul, can really state 
to a certain school district and board in a 
certain area that this is what is good for 
you and your district, consequently, money 
is being put where it is not needed and pro- 

known by the school board and super- 
intendent to be in need of assistance go un- 
noticed. 

If we must have this program I would sug- 
gest that more practical thought be incor- 
porated into the program. Certainly we must 
bless the educator, the colleges and univer- 
sities, and State departments of education, 
but we must be reminded that “theory with- 
out practical application develops a some- 
what hopeless situation.” 

It is my humble opinion these are some 
of the reasons for what we believe to be the 
failure of Federal aid to education programs 
on the elementary and secondary level. The 
Minnesota School Boards Association is op- 
posed to the extension of this kind of a 


Sincerely, 
W. A. WETTERGREN, 
Executive Secretary. 


Anniversary of the Independence 
of Ceylon 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 


HON. ADAM C. POWELL 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, February 9, 1965 


Mr, POWELL. Mr. Speaker, after 
more than four centuries as a colony of 
European powers, Ceylon became a soy- 
ereign state within the British Common- 
wealth on February 4, 1948. Last week 
the people of this small pear-shaped 
tropical island, just off the southern tip 
of India, celebrated the 17th anniversary 
of this historic occasion, I would like 
to take this opportunity to congratulate 
His Excellency, the Governor-General 
of Ceylon, Sir William Gopallawa, the 
Prime Minister, Mrs. Sirimavo Banda- 
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ranaike, and His Excellency, the Cey- 
lonese Ambassador to the United States, 
M. F. de S. Jayaratne. 

Ceylon has always been an important 
connecting link in trade between the 
East and the West. Its tea, rubber, and 
precious gems have been an irresistible 
lure since the times of the sailing ships. 
Ceylon is also a major link in the world’s 
air transport system and an important 
base in the world’s network of communi- 
cation. 

Soon after it became independent, 
Ceylon sought membership in the United 
Nations, but was barred for 7 years 
by the veto of the Soviet Union. In 
December 1955 it finally became a mem- 
ber of the world organization. Ceylon 
is now an eager participant in the U.N. 
efforts for peace as well as in programs 
of the specialized agencies. It is also a 
charter member of the Colombo Plan 
which was organized in 1950 at a meet- 
ing in Ceylon’s capital city of Colombo. 

American-Ceylonese relations have 
always been friendly. Trade relations 
have been mutually satisfactory between 
the two countries, and there is increasing 
cultural exchange. The continued polit- 
ical and economic evolution of Ceylon 
as a free and independent democratic 
state is important to the United States. 

Our country has made known to the 
people of Ceylon its sincere interest in 
their efforts to help themselves. In the 
18th year of Ceylonese independence, this 
can best done by helping them to in- 
crease their food and industrial produc- 
tion and to build their confidence in 
their ability to make economic and 
social progress through a democratic 
society. 


Freedom Award Presented to AFL-CIO 
President George Meany 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. THOMAS E. MORGAN 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, February 9, 1965 


Mr. MORGAN. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the REC- 
orp, I include the text of an address by 
AFL-CIO President George Meany at the 
Freedom Award dinner of the Interna- 
tional Rescue Committee, Wednesday, 
January 27, 1965, at the New York Hilton 
Hotel, together with a copy of an article 
about this award which appeared in the 
AFL-CIO News of January 30. 

Through his great service to free world 
labor, George Meany has earned this 
high honor which places him with such 
distinguished previous award winners as 
Adm. Richard E. Byrd, Sir Winston 
Churchill, Gen. William J. Donovan, and 
Mayor Willy Brandt of free Berlin. 

In his address responding to this 
honor, President Meany delivered a mes- 
sage on the dangers of Communist aims 
and efforts to remold the world on the 
pattern of totalitarian dictatorship which 
should be heeded by us all. 

I am presenting President Meany’s 
speech for inclusion in the RECORD as a 
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means of giving it the broadest possible 
dissemination which it deserves. 
The material follows: 


Text OF AN ADDRESS BY AFL-CIO PRESIDENT 
GEORGE MEANY TO THE FREEDOM Awanrp DIN- 
NER OF THE INTERNATIONAL Rescue COM“ 
MITTEE, JANUARY 27, 1965, AT THE New YORE 
HILTON HOTEL 


I deeply appreciate the honor which you 
have bestowed on me this evening, I accept 
it not as a personal tribute to me but rather 
as a recognition of the contribution of the 
American trade union movement to the cause 
of human freedom and democracy. 

For three decades the International Res- 
cue Committee has worked tirelessly and ef- 
fectively in that same cause. The C t- 
tee has endeavored to bolster the spirit and 
sustain the courage of the victims of tyranny 
to give them asylum and moral and ma 
support, and to build their capacity as fight- 
ers for right and justice. 

The great mass of refugees aided by the 
IRC were not human beings fleeing from nat- 
ural disasters like floods or earthquakes; nor 
were they displaced by the force of emba 
armies locked in combat. They 
refugees from manmade calamities from 
the terror of governments engaged in the 
ruthless extermination of the rights and free- 
dom of their own people. That is the great 
tragedy of their lives and of our times. t 
is the tragedy that all men of reason, hop® 
and good will must join in averting wherever 
it threatens. 

The American trade union movement has a 
long history of devotion to the cause of hU- 
man freedom all over the world. Today, to® 
greater extent than ever before, we were 
active in that cause. 

The representatives of American labor are 
at this moment lending their support to the 
advancement of workers’ freedom in Latin 
America, Africa, and Asia. 

To give you some idea of the scope of oUF 
involvement in this work, more than 24 peT” 
cent of the income of the national 
is spent outside the country—though we 4° 
not expect to ever be repaid or to collect an; 
dues in these faraway places. 

Why should American labor be interested 
in the conditions of workers in Bolivia, Ni” 
geria, Pakistan, or Ghana? For that matter. 
why were we active in rebuilding free trade 
unions in France, Germany, Japan, and I 
in the crucial years immediately following 
World War II? The answer is really very a 
ple—we are interested in the achieveme? 
and preservation of free societies on the prac 
tical theory that every instrument of oppres~ 
sion that exists anywhere in the world is ^ 
potential threat to the continued existence 
democracy and freedom in this land of ours: 

Let us imagine, for a moment, where we 
would stand here in America if the Soviet 
plan to extend communism to all of Latin 
America by way of Castro's Cuba were to be 
successful. To what extent would such a cif- 
cumstance our free way of life here 
in the United States? 

we know from actual experience that trade 
unions cannot exist in any atmosphere ex- 
cept that of freedom. 

Likewise we know from bitter experience In 
our lifetime that no dictatorship of any Kin 
whether of the Hitler type or the Soviet tyP® 
can exist without controlling the lives of thë 
workers and their organizations. 

President John F. Kennedy made this point 
very well when he said in addressing a trade 
union convention in West Berlin on June 
1963: “I urge you gentlemen, in meeting you 
responsibilities to those who belong to you" 
unions, to also realize that your unions will 
not survive except in a world of freedom. 
urge you to hold out, as we are trying to 
in the United States in the AFL-CIO, a help- 
ing hand to those who seek to organize trade 
unions in Latin America, Africa, and A1 
This is how a free society remains free.” 
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That is why we in the labor movement in 
America take the position that, in any ap- 
Proach to the complex and crucial problems 
Of the world today—human freedom is basio 
and fundamental. 

We want a world in peace, but we mean 
Peace with freedom—not the of the 
Slave inbor camp or the surface tranquillity 
Of people living in constant fear of a tyran- 

government. We support the principle 
Of international cooperation to ease world 
tensions, but we are convinced there can be 
no permanent cooperation or relaxation of 
tension between nations without that 
Mutual trust and respect that can come only 
Where all enjoy the dignity of freedom. 

We are convinced beyond question that 
there is no long-range hope for world peace 
UNless it is based on the elemental spirit of 
freedom that Hes within the breast of all 
men. 

While American labor uses its influence 
and material resources to defend and pre- 
Serve free societies all over the world, our 
No. 1 concern is with the preservation of a 
free way of life here at home, 

We make no apologies to anyone for our 
defense of the American system. Oh, yes, we 
are constantly portrayed by Communist 

nda as capitalist lackeys, or agents 

of Wall Street—but this does not concern us 

very much. We can prove beyond question 

t we have acheived more for the workers 

ot America through free trade unions operat- 

ing within the American economic system 

than have the organizations of labor in any 

Other place on earth—no matter what label 

they operate under, be it Socialist, Com- 
Munist or any other. 

Very frankly, we of the trade union move- 
Ment like this system. We, of course, intend 
to continue our efforts to improve the stand- 
ard of America’s workers by improving the 
System. We do not propose to abandon it 
for a pipe dream or some ideological fantasy 
Conjured up by those who do not understand 
the real needs and aspirations of a working 
People. 

I believe that most American businessmen 
&re coming to recognize the role of the trade 
Union movement as a bulwark of our Ameri- 
can system. I do not mean, of course, that 
We have no disagreements or conflicts. But 
I have observed over the years a growing ap- 
Preciation by thoughtful leaders of industry, 
Of the vital part that strong and responsible 

e unions play in our system and in the 
defense of our democratic free way of life. 

An outstanding example of this is the 
American Institute for Free Labor Develop- 
Ment which was established in Washington 

the AFL-CIO to train young Latin Ameri- 
Can workers in the fundamentals of trade 
Unionism as it is practised in this country. 

This is a joint venture. Many employers 
haye joined with us in this undertaking and 
these employers are part and parcel of the 
American Institute for Free Labor Develop- 
Ment and they provide equally with the labor 
Movement the financial support that makes 
the institute possible. 

Similariy, it should by now be clear to 
businessmen as well as workers, to manage- 
Ment as well as labor, to intellectuals and 

ers no less than to our Government lead- 
ers that all of us have a vital stake in the 
Preservation of that system. 

The idea that some can make progress or 
Profits by doing business with those who 
Would destroy all of us is just plain nonsense. 
It we lose the cold war, if totalitarian com- 
Munism engulfs the entire world, as the lead- 
ers in Moscow so fondly hope, not only trade 
Unions but business management, profits and 
all other aspects of our present system will 
be wiped out. No single group or element 
in our society will be spared. 

In this light, I wonder why some of the 
leaders of American industry have been call- 
ing for the expansion of trade with and the 
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extension of long-term credits to the Com- 
munist regimes. Surely, they know that no 
Communist Party in or out of power has 
dropped its basic alm to remold the entire 
world on the pattern of totalitarian dic- 
tatorship. 

Why then are some of our businessmen £0 
eager for our Government to grant economic 
concessions to the Communist dictators? 
Why are they so disinterested in the require- 
ment, beforehand, of steps that might war- 
rant the resumption of normal trade rela- 
tions, by reducing world tension and elimi- 
nating the causes of the cold war? Why are 
they now indifferent to the proposition that 
concessions should be called for in return, 
such as an end to Communist aggression in 
South Vietnam, dismantling of the Berlin 
Wall of Shame, agreement to German na- 
tional unification in freedom, and the ac- 
ceptance of international inspection and 
supervision of disarmament? I wonder why 
these businessmen, in their eagerness for 
profits, haye forgotten the disastrous experi- 
ence of “business as usual” with the Nazi 
and Fascist dictatorships prior to World War 
II. Have they forgotten how the New York 
City Third Avenue elevated scrap iron sold 
for a profit to the Japanese war lords came 
back to the American people in the most 
cruel casualties at Guadalcanal? Surely they 
do not want the enemies of freedom to be 
so strengthened by American long-term 
credits and technical proficiency as to be en- 
couraged to resort to new aggressions which 
might precipitate a nuclear conflagration. 

One prominent industrialist recently urged 
the extension of trade with all countries as a 
solution to world problems. He said: “I 
think the place to start is in commerce and 
trade. It is the best, because you are not 
concerned with the economic, political, or 
religious views of those buying your product. 
The only thing that matters is profit and 
competitive advantage.” 

This man, who is not alone in his view, 
apparently believes that he can do business 
in an international vacuum. 

He would have us believe that the political 
differences between American democracy and 
the Russian and Chinese Communist dic- 
tatorships are similar to the political differ- 
ences between the Democratic Party and the 
Republican Party. Obviously, it is easy for 
one who believes that “the only thing that 
matters is profit and competitive advantage” 
in commerce with the Communists, to equate 
the differences between the great religious 
faiths with the differences between the ide- 
ology of communism and the ideals of de- 
mocracy. 

Why should American free enterprise seek 
to rescue its sworn enemies from the snare 
of their own economic fallacies? The Rus- 
sian and Chinese Communists share a com- 
mon basic aim—the destruction of democ- 
racy and the free enterprise system through- 
out the world. They only differ as to how 
they would bury us. 

With help from American industry, the 
Soviet Communists might overcome some of 
their present serious economic difficulties. 
With such American help, they would find it 
less dificult to accelerate their production 
of more destructive nuclear weapons and 
at the same time ease the heavy burdens of 
armament on their disillusioned people. 

But will such American business policies 
and practices help our country and promote 
freedom and world peace? Will it help 
strengthen democracy in its world-wide 
struggle with dictatorship? Or will such 
economic ald to the Kremlin only help the 
Soviet dictatorship in its policy of arming 
for Communist world conquest. 

Those who would risk weakening essen- 
tial liberty to purchase a little temporary 
profit deserve neither liberty mor profit. 
President Lyndon Johnson reflected this con- 
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viction when he struck the following key- 
note in his message on foreign aid: 

“We live in a turbulent world. But amid 
the conflict and confusion, the United States 
holds firm to its primary goal—a world of 
stability, freedom, and peace where inde- 
pendent nations can enjoy the benefits of 
modern knowledge. Here is our difference 
with the Communists—and our strength. 
They would use their skills to forge new 
chains of tyranny. We would use ours to 
free man from the bonds of the past.” 

Why provide the Communist rulers with 
“skills to forge new chains of tyranny"? 
I do not question the patriotism of these 
confused captains of American industry. 
But I would point out to them that the 
American business community has been do- 
ing quite well in garnering profits without 
strengthening the enemies of our democracy. 
Why endanger our entire free enterprise 
system by putting faith in the promises and 
pretensions of the Communist leaders? Why 
should we help them avold the pitfalls and 
perils of their own false and despotic 
doctrines? 

These shortsighted advocates of business 
as usual could learn much from the refugees 
aided, over the years, by the work of the 
International Rescue Committee. Among the 
artists and scholars, scientists and simple 
workers, they would find men of business and 
industry who could tell them much about 
the economics of trade and commerce under 


tyranny. 

They would find men of wealth whose 
property was taken from them; businessmen 
whose enterprises were seized; and mer- 
chants whose profits were forfeit. 

When freedom was lost, all was lost. All 
came to the same level and were driven to the 
same last hope—escape to freedom, leaving 
all else behind. In the light of their ex- 
perience, can anyone seriously propose that 
we should feed tyranny with one hand, while 
we welcome its refugees with the other? I 
am perhaps too simple to comprehend the 
virtue of such logic or the necessity for such 
duplicity I believe in the cause of freedom; 
I cannot understand that we can advance 
thet cause if we sell it out, for a bit of 
profit or a better balance of trade. 

In the fight for freedom, our country and 
its leaders should always have a sense of 
the urgency of the world crisis. Let us al- 
ways show a feeling for the people under the 
yoke of dictatorship. Let us never forget 
that the exiles and refugees of today are 
the symbols and spokesmen of a cause that 
is also our cause. In their hands, firmly 
clasped with ours, is the tomorrow of free- 
dom. 


Let us keep faith with them. Let us not 
lend ald and comfort to their oppressors. 

In the final analysis this is exactly what 
the International Rescue Committee stands 
for. 


[From the AFL-CIO News, Jan, 10, 1965] 


Meany Bms U.S. Bustvess REJECT TRADE 
CONCESSIONS TO COMMUNISTS 


New York.—AFL-CIO George Meany chal- 


whose basic aim is “the destruction of de- 
mocracy and the free enterprise system 
throughout the world.” 

The AFL-CIO leaders spoke here at a testi- 
monial dinner in his honor sponsored by the 
International Rescue Committee, which pre- 
sented him with its Freedom Award. Pre- 
vious award winners have been Adm. Richard 
E. Byrd, Winston Churchill, Gen. William J. 
Donovan, and Mayor Willy Brandt of Free 
Berlin. 

A message from President Johnson laud- 
ing Meany's service to free world labor and 
the award “most appropriate” was 

read by Vice President HuserT H. HUMPHREY. 
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Meany’s address raised serious and probing 
questions about a strongly developing cam- 
paign in some business and industry circles 
to grant long-term credits and expand trade 
between the United States and the Soviet 
Union and its satellites. 

He stressed that the labor movement 
strongly supports the Nation’s economic sys- 
tem because ‘‘we have achieved more for the 
workers of America through free trade unions 
operating within the American economic sys- 
tem than have the organizations of labor in 
any other place on earth.” 

Secondly, he pointed out that Communist 
parties throughout the world still retain as 
their chief objective the overthrow of the 
free enterprise system and remolding the 
entire world on the pattern of totalitarian 
dictatorship.” 

Thirdly, while American labor supports 
international cooperation to ease tensions, 
“we are convinced that there can be no 
permanent cooperation or relaxation of ten- 
sions between nations without that mutual 
trust and respect that can come only where 
all enjoy the dignity of freedom." 

With these postulates, Meany then asked 
a series of rhetorical questions: “Why so 
eager?” 

Why are those American businessmen who 
are so eager for economic concessions to the 
Communists indifferent to the proposition 
that concessions should be called for in re- 
turn—such as ending Communist aggression 
in South Vietnam, dismantling the Berlin 
“Wall of Shame,” agreement on German uni- 
fication in freedom, acceptance of interna- 
tional inspection, and supervision of dis- 
armament? 

Why should the American free enterprise 
system seek to rescue its sworn enemies from 
the snare of their own economic fallacies? 
With such American help, said Meany, the 
Communist countries would find it less diffi- 
cult to accelerate their production of more 
destructive nuclear weapons and at the same 
time ease the heavy burdens of armament on 
their disillusioned people. 

Meany, who earlier had been referred to 
as America’s No. 1 freedom fighter, was 
given a standing ovation by an audience 
which consisted of political, labor, and busi- 
ness leaders. Cochairmen of the dinner were 
President David Dubinsky of the Ladies’ 
Garment Workers and Stuart T, Saunders, 
board chairman of the Pennsylvania Rail- 
road. 

The AFL-CIO president quoted from John- 
son's message on foreign aid, in which the 
President had stressed that our difference 
from the Communists is that they would 
use their skills to forge new chains of 
tyranny. 

Describing them as confused captains of 
American industry, Meany asked those favor- 
ing economic concessions to the Soviet bloc, 
why provide the Communist rulers with 
skills to forge new chains of tyranny, He 
warned that free enterprise would be en- 
dangered if we were to place faith in the 
promises and pretensions of the Communist 
leaders. 

Referring to the 32-year record of the IRC 
in helping refugees from totalitarianism, he 
asked if one could seriously propose that we 
should feed tyranny with one hand, while 
we welcome its refugees with the other. 


IMMIGRATION LAW QUERIED 


Honorary chairmen of the dinner were 
New York's Senators Jacos K. Javirs, Repub- 
lican, and Rosert F. KENNEDY, Democrat. 
Javrrs, who spoke briefly, said that there was 
a unique opportunity in the present Con- 
gress to change the McCarran Act on immi- 
gration. He criticized its shortsighted han- 
dling of refugees and said that there were 
many injustices imbedded in this law. 

The IRC, beneficiary of the dinner, is a 
private, nonsectarian agency which provides 
relief and rehabilitation services to demo- 
cratic refugees on five continents. 
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Personal Diplomacy: Only a Hope 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. EDWARD J. DERWINSKI 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, February 9, 1965 


Mr. DERWINSKI. Mr. Speaker, the 
naive manner in which President John- 
son begged the dictators of the Soviet 
Union to meet with him this year typifies 
the muddled thinking that now domi- 
nates our foreign policy. There is no 
reason to believe that President John- 
son would be more effective in dealing 
with Communist dictators than were 
Presidents Roosevelt and Truman, who 
cooperated so graciously with Stalin at 
Yalta and Potsdam. 

Columnist Max Freedman, writing in 
yesterday's Washington Evening Star, 
very effectively analyzes the history of 
Presidential contacts with Soviet dicta- 
tors. 

The article follows: 

PERSONAL DIPLOMACY: ONLY A HOPE 
(By Max Freedman) 

It is too late now to offer advice on this 
matter to President Johnson, He has an- 
nounced that he expects to visit Russia this 
year and to be host to the Russian leaders 
in this country before the year ends. If, 
after this announcement, the exchange of 
visits does not take place, there would be an 
ugly new phase in Soviet-American relations. 
We can now only mark the limitations of the 
kind of personal diplomacy to which the 
President is pledged. 

There can be no doubt of the verdict of 
traditional diplomacy. Most diplomats 
would want the President to stay at home 
and to leave the negotiations with Russia 
to our Ambassador in Moscow and the State 
Department. They have little trust in per- 
sonal diplomacy, attended as it is with vast 
publicity, raising false hopes, bequeathing 
a smudge of imprecise impressions instead of 
exact agreements, and mocking the brave 
promises with cruel disappointments. They 
have ample precedents both here and in 
Britain to justify their doubts. 

The most calamitous experiment in per- 
sonal diplomacy was conducted by Prime 
Minister Neville Chamberlain. In the 
months that preceded the disastrous Mu- 
nich agreement, he cast aside and derided the 
warnings of the Foreign Office and made his 
chief adviser, Sir Horace Wilson, an official 
of the Treasury Department with no special 
competence in foreign affairs. This particu- 
lar folly will certainly be avoided by Presi- 
dent Johnson. He will have all the expert 
knowledge of the State Department at his 
call and he will use it. 

Even with this powerful assurance, doubts 
still remain. Dean Acheson, speaking with 
his incomparable authority as a former 
Secretary of State of immense distinction, 
has repeatedly warned us that the risks far 
outrun the gains when any President en- 
gages in personal diplomacy with the men 
in the Kremlin. There is a compulsion on 
the President to bring home some agreement 
that will prove that the meeting has not 
ended in failure. Sometimes this agreement 
is a mere illusion, at other times the agree- 
ment has been bought at too high a price. 

Mr. Acheson sees a special merit in the 
American system which keeps the President 
above the details of actual negotiation and 


interests. He would have the President de- 
part from this position only under the most 
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exceptional conditions. It is doubtful 1 
such conditions now exist. 

On the public record, from President Wil- 
son's journey to the peace conference 
1919 to President Eisenhower’s meetings with 
the Russian leaders, celebrated with mock- 
ing brevity in “the spirit of Camp David 
and "the spirit of Geneva,” there is nothing 
to dispute the wisdom of Mr. Acheson’ 
warning. 

Nor was President Kennedy’s experiment 
more successful. He went to the Vienna con- 
ference at short notice after the disaster 
the Cuban invasion. He had the laudable 
purpose of forming a personal estimate on 
Khrushchev—just as President Johnson now 
wants to form his own judgment of Rus- 
sia’s new leaders—but the Vienna confer- 
ence soon led to a new crisis over Ber 
and the meeting with Khrushchev did not 
prevent him from sneaknig missiles into 
Cuba. 

Even at the time the weakness of the 
Vienna conference was clearly apparent. o 
summit conference with Russia should ever 
take place without thorough diplomatic 
preparation in advance and unless ce 
issues have been defined in a way which can 
be settled only by the personal decisions of 
the supreme leaders. Both these fundamen- 
tal rules were ignored and violated by 
side before Vienna. It is greatly to be h 
that they wil! be fully observed now. Other- 
wise President Johnson may enjoy a brief 
personal triumph at the price of a long 
term injury to American interests. sé 
paradoxical and dangerous result js quité 
possible in this sort of personal diplomacy: 

It is, of course, very desirable that Pres!- 
dent Johnson should go to Western E 
before his trip to Russia. He is fully aware 
of the proper sequence of priorities. One 
hopes that the consultations with our EU- 
ropean allies will help him in the M 
talks, though he will not negotiate anything 
affecting their interests without their con- 
sent. 

In short, there is nothing to do now but 
join in the general hope that Preside? 
Johnson will not only gain pleasure 
his trip to Moscow but will also fulfill his 
high purpose of strengthening the moment 
all this remains a hope, not a conviction. 


Sir Winston Churchill 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 


HON. JAMES G. FULTON 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, January 19, 1965 


Mr. FULTON of Pennsylvania. Mr. 
Speaker, under leave to extend my xe“ 
marks in the Recorp, I include the fol- 
lowing editorial from the Pittsburgh, Pa. 
Post-Gazette of Monday, January 25, 
1965: 5 
WINSTON CHURCHILL 

The world has lost the greatest figure of 
this century in the death of Winston Church- 
ill. He was more than one of the outstand- 
ing British statesmen of all time; he was PY 
virtue of his unrivaled attainments truly * 
citizen of the world. 

There is so much to admire in Sir Winston's 
amazing career that one hardly knows W. 
to start in appraising it. Where most me? 
are distinguished if they succeed in only 00° 
career, he was brilliant in several. Sir Win- 
ston wrote enviable records as a j 
historian, soldier, and statesman. In the 
latter role he came not only to embody the 
bulldog determination of the British 
but also to fire imaginations and inspire the 
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Whole free world to turn back the threats of 
totalitarianism. 


Who will ever forget this leader's inspira- 
tional messages in the darkest hours of World 
War T. when it seemed all too likely that 

Britain might succumb to Nazi Ger- 

y? Even now we can hear his thrillingly 

šonorous voice as he responded to Hitlers 

t to invade Britain: “We shall fight on 

beaches, we shall fight on the landing 

ds, we shall fight in the fields and in 

streets, we shall fight in the hills, we 
never surrender.” 

And who will forget these memorable words 
R3 Sir Winston became Prime Minister in 
1949: “I have nothing to offer but blood, toll, 

and sweat.” 

He had much more to offer, of course. He 

courage, talent, patriotiam and enormous 
Vigor—all of them spent unsparingly in the 
Preservation not only of Britain but of free 
everywhere. 

Winston's fabulous career spanned 
‘ee generations. At least two of them 
him as a titan on the stage of world 
events. He did much more for history than 
to write it: no man of his time did more to 
Make it. His place in it wif] be secure for 80 
as men can read. The first 60 years of 
century may justly come to be known as 

the Churchill Era. 

While civilized people everywhere will 
Mourn the passing of this remarkable man, 

© will be moved so deeply as the mem- 

of the English-speaking world to which 

contributed somuch. Certainly we Amer- 

will feel the loss as keenly as if he were 

& U.S. citizen by more than congressional 
adoption. 


Kathy Balderson Tells “What My Country 


Means to Me” 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 


HON. COMPTON I. WHITE, JR. 


oF IDAHO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, February 2, 1965 


Mr. WHITE of Idaho. Mr. Speaker, 
one of my young constituents, an eighth 
Brader by the name of Kathy Balderson, 
Of Weiser, Idaho, recently won first place 

an essay contest sponsored by the 
Weiser Junior Chamber of Commerce. 
Under leave to extend my remarks, I in- 
Clude her essay as it was published in 
the February 4, 1965, edition of the 
Weiser, Idaho, Signal. 

The essay follows: 

“Wat My Country Mzans To Me” 
(By Kathy Balderson) 

To me America is many things. 

America symbolizes life. When President 

mnedy was tragically slain on November 22, 
I was suddenly frightened, Suddenly Amer- 
ica was without a leader. If perhaps the 
World’s greatest leader could be felled 
Couldn't the world’s greatest country also 
fall? It was a frightening thought. Then I 

no idea what being a true American was. 
I did not know that a true American could 
Pick himself up after a great downfall with 
a smile on his face, if tears in his eyes. 
Americans did just that. In that same hor- 
Tor-filled 24 hours America had a new Presi- 
dent, a new symbol of greatness. 

America is a of security. I know 
that I don’t have to fear that tomorrow a new 
government run by hate and fear will rule. 
Tam safe in the thought that police are ready 
to protect my safety; courts to protect my 
Tights. I know there are no secret police or 
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governmental spies to fear. I feel safe in 
the thought that I won't suddenly be cut of 
from my family and friends by an inhuman, 
unsurmountable wall. 

America’s vastness is thrilling. Every type 
of geographical difference is found here. The 
people are also different according to their 
surroundings. Yet they are all bound to- 
gether in the same spirit of Americanism, a 
spirit of adventure. This spirit led settlers 
ever westward seeking vast lands unmarred 
by human hands. This same spirit remains 
today in modern America, our space experi- 
ments, our atomic research. As long as 
Americans remain there will always be with 
them this same longing for discovery and ex- 
ploration. 

But most important of all is freedom. 
What else could inspire a handful of adven- 
turists to defy in the 1700's the greatest mili- 
tary power in the world? It was the love of 
freedom that inspired President James Mon- 
roe to issue in 1823 the Monroe Doctrine so 
that South American countries could love 
as we love this great gift from God. Wasn't 
it God that gave us the insight to see the 
true meaning of freedom? How else, unless 
it was His will, could a remote group of colo- 
nists have defeated, against overpowering 
odds, Great Britain? How could our Con- 
stitution have survived so many years with 
so few changes unless it was meant to be 
written? 

Yes, freedom and the United States of 
America were meant to be. 

Ilove my country. 


Eagles Urge End to Age Discrimination in 
Jobs 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS, 


OF 


HON. JAMES C. CLEVELAND 


OF NEW HAMPSHIRE 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, February 9, 1965 


Mr, CLEVELAND. Mr. Speaker, the 
Fraternal Order of Eagles; Aerie 290 of 
Manchester, N.H., has forwarded to me a 
copy of a resolution urging adoption of 
national legislation to outlaw discrim- 
ination in employment based on age. 

I applaud my brother Eagles for their 
efforts to focus attention on an impor- 
tant national problem. The problem is 
complex, with competing policies in 
fierce conflict. Unfortunately, when the 
policies of Big Government and big in- 
terests are in conflict, the legitimate 
rights and aspirations of the individual 
are all too often lost. : 

Because the problem of employment 
discrimination due to age is a deeply 
important one, I am placing this resolu- 
tion in the RECORD: 

RESOLUTION REQUESTING MEMBERS OF ÇON- 
GRESS To ADOPT LEGISLATION OUTLAWING 
DISCRIMINATION IN EMPLOYMENT BASED ON 
AGE—40 To 65 
Whereas job barriers against older workers 

in industry are cruel, wasteful and unsound 

and deprive the economy of much valuable 
skill and experience; and 

Whereas the most neglected man in the 
employemnt picture today is the man 
tween 40 and 65, who is too young to 
pagers security but too old to find a job; 

Whereas by 1975, one-third of all 
cans will be between the ages of 
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65 and considered unemployable by a major- 
ity of employers; and J 

Whereas discrimination in employment 
based on age deprives persons in the prime 
of life of the earnings they need to provide 
a decent standard of living for themselves 
and their families and causes persons from 
40 to 65 to live under the shadow of constant 
fear that, if they lose their job, they will be 
unable to find another; and 

Whereas it is irrational for a society to do 
with one hand everything possible to ex- 
tend the life of man while, with the other 
hand, writes him off as useless because of the 
date of his birth; and 

Whereas in 1964 Congress adopted Public 
Law 88-352 which makes it an unlawful 
employment practice for an employer with 
25 or more employees and engaged in an in- 
dustry affecting interstate commerce, to dis- 
criminate against employees or applicants 
for employment because of their race, color, 
religion, sex or national origin; and 

Whereas, section 715 of Public Law 88-352 
provides that the Secretary of Labor shall 
make a study of discrimination in employ- 
ment because of age and shall report the re- 
sults of such study to Congress not later 
than June 30, 1965, “and shall include in 
such report such recommendations for leg- 
islation to prevent arbitrary discrimination 
in employment because of age as he deter- 
mines advisable’: Therefore be it 

Resolved, That the Members of the Con- 
gress of the United States be requested to 
enact at their present session legislation 
which will make it an unlawful employment 
practice for employers to discriminate 
against employees or applicants for employ- 
ment because of their age being between 40 
and 65. 

RAYMOND P. Soares, 
President. 
Wr. nor G. MERRILL, 
Secretary. 


The Past, Present, and Future of the 
Manpower Development and Training 
Act 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. JAMES ROOSEVELT 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, February 9, 1965 


Mr. ROOSEVELT. Mr. Speaker, I 
wish to call to the attention of my col- 
leagues an address by Mr. R. C. Van- 
Wagenen, chief of the Business Educa- 
tion Division, California State Depart- 
ment of Education, delivered to the Cali- 
fornia Council of Business Schools. 

This address is a perceptive analysis 
of the impact of the manpower develop- 
ment and training program and the po- 
tential of the Vocational Education Act 
of 1963, as well as a provocative illustra- 
tion of the problems that we can antici- 
pate in the near future. 

All too often we find that we are so 
busy coping with day-to-day problems 
that we fail to anticipate the problems 
of tomorrow and thus multiply the difi- 
culty of dealing with those problems. It 
is comforting to learn that men such as 
Mr. VanWagenen are looking toward 
anticipating tomorrow's problems by 
creative thinking today. 

Mr. VanWagenen’s speech follows: 
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Tur Past, PRESENT, AND PUTURE OF THE MAN- 
POWER DEVELOPMENT AND TRAINING ACT 
(Talk given by guest speaker for the con- 

ference, Mr. R. C. Van Wagenen, chief, 

Bureau of Business Education, California 

State Department of Education) 

Study the past. The past is prolog (Ar- 
chives, Washington, D.C.). The Manpower 
Development and Training Act, along with 
other Federal legislation, was passed to al- 
levlate some of the social problems growing 
out of displacement of workers brought about 
through automation and technological 
change. 

EVENTS LEADING UP TO THE PASSAGE OF THE 
VOCATIONAL EDUCATION ACT OF 1963 


There were a number of forces at work 
in our society which gave impetus to the 
passage of a new (Manpower Development 
and Training Act) education act. These 
forces created a series of events which de- 
veloped pressures on educators, legislators, 
and various groups seeking solutions to many 
of our social problems. Some of these events 
or forces at work were: 

1. The rising rate of unemployment, espe- 
cially among youth. 

2. Increased interest of the public and the 
press in education as a possible solution to 
some of our social problems. 

3. The rapid increase in the birth rate has 
produced surplus workers in many occupa- 
tional categories, especially in the entry 
positions. 

4. The impact of the increasing participa- 
tion of women in the labor force. 

5. Pressures from minority groups. 

6. Political pressures for full employment 
and accelerated national growth. 


7. General recognition that former voca- 
tional acts were not adequate to deal with 
our labor and employment problems in the 
space age. 

SOME OBSERVATIONS ON THE ROLE OF EDUCATION 

Donald N. Michael, director, planning and 
programs, Peace Research Institute, sald in 
a speech at the American Vocational Associa- 
tion convention at Atlantic City: “Since 
there will be fewer jobs in the future for the 
unskilled and the semiskilled worker, there 
Will be a growing number of persons who will 
be economically useless in the economic 
sense of the word.” He said further, “The 
answer to our problems growing out of auto- 
mation is education. This education is dif- 
ficult to come by. It is a mass job for mil- 
lions, and we have to change the whole edu- 
cational bureaucracy. This will be a slow 
process. We should have started 10 years 
ago. Vocational education should now begin 
to educate for leisure time as well as for a 
vocational pursuit. The general feeling is 
that. we will solve this problem as we have 
in the past through a little ingenuity. The 
problem is, we have had no experience with 
automation in the past. Therefore, we have 
no background for solving this particular 
type of problem. There are more dead civi- 
lizations than live ones, which would indi- 
cate some of these civilzations were not able 
to adjust to social change.” 

UNEMPLOYED YOUTH AND ADULTS 

It is difficult to visualize what the social 
consequences might be if 80 percent of the 
labor force would be supporting 20 percent of 
the unemployables on social welfare pro- 
grams. Our social welfare programs in the 
Nation have grown at an alarming rate. The 
national cost is second only to defense. The 
answer to the rising rate of unemployment 
for both youth and adults, according to the 
experts, is both education and the creation 
of new jobs associated with a faster rate of 
national growth. 

THE GROWING UNEMPLOYMENT OF YOUTH 

Large numbers of youth are out of school 
and out of work. The rate of unemploy- 
ment for minority youth groups is even 
higher. Unemployed youth in our large 
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cities is social dynamite according to Dr. 
Conant. The fuse is already being lit by 
organized groups in some communities. Un- 
employed youth and the problems related to 
it are receiving national attention in gov- 
ernment, in the press, in education—in fact, 
throughout society. The problem of youth 
employment is further compounded by the 
fact that 3 million new workers will be en- 
tering the work force each year at the end 
of the decade that started with 2 million new 
workers per year. 


THE DIMENSION OF THE PROBLEM 

The President’s Committee on Youth Em- 
ployment in its report published by the 
Secretary of Labor, Willard Wirtz, said, To- 
day's youth are tomorrow's adults—produc- 
tion and service workers, technicians, pro- 
fessionals, clerks, and managers—parents or 
other heads of families. For most, their 
admission to this adult world, their badge 
of belonging, is a job. The kinds of jobs 
they used to be abie to fill are disappearing, 
and many of the jobs that are available de- 
mand much more skill and training than 
they now can offer. To hundreds of thou- 
sands of boys and girls between 16 and 21, 
the problem is immediate and desperate. 
Among these are tomorrow's castoffs and 
chronic dependents, those who will live in 
poverty of body and mind, and who will 
bring up their children in their own image.” 
INCREASING PARTICIPATION OF WOMEN IN THE 

LABOR FORCE 


A revolution in women’s employment has 
occurred in the course of the present cen- 
tury. One-third of all women in the United 
States age 14 and over are in the labor force 
in any given month. It is estimated that 
this percentage will rise over 50 percent in 
the next decade. This means that young 
women should be trained in our schools for 
gainful employment in anticipation that a 
large number of them will spend many years 
in the labor force. 

Our experience in administering the Man- 
power Development and Training Act has 
revealed the fact that there is an increasing 
number of women unprepared to assume 
their role as head of household and provide 
financial support for dependent children. 
Many of these women now receiving aid to 
needy children lack salable skills necessary 
to secure employment. The mounting cost 
of social welfare programs in all categories 
is of great concern to this Nation. 

PRESSURES FROM MINORITY GROUPS 


Minority groups tend to suffer most from 
unemployment in the large metropolitan 
areas. Many of those minority groups lack 
the basic education necessary to succeed 
in an occupational training program. The 
jobs available to these youth in the unskilled 
and Jed classes are very limited. 
Unemployment breeds unrest, delinquency, 
and despair. Minority groups very often 
resort to group action as they strive to gain 
equality in employment and social status. 
POLITICAL PRESSURES FOR FULL EMPLOYMENT 

AND NATIONAL GROWTH 


A high rate of employment is always the 
dream of the political party in power. There 
is always a concern that this Nation remain 
strong, ever moving ahead toward new goals 
of national growth. 

There was a time when the leaders of this 
Nation were concerned with the missile gap. 
At the advent of sputnik our educational 
system responded to pressures to train more 
scientists and improve the offerings of the 
basic subjects. The National Defense Edu- 
cation Act was a tonic to undergird science, 
math, and foreign language, etc. The driv- 
ing force on our educational system was to 
keep up with the Russians in the missile 
race. Recent events show that we still lag. 
A new challenge appears on the horizon. Dr. 
James B. Conant, president emeritus of Har- 
vard University, makes this observation: “To- 
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day the fate of freedom in the world hangs 
very much In balance. Our success against 
the spread of communism in no small meas- 
ure depends upon the successful operation 
of our own free society. To my mind, 

is no question that a healthy body politic ne- 
cessitates a sound economy and high employ- 
ment. The history of communism shows 
that it feeds upon discontented, frustrated, 
unemployed people. Unemployment among 
youth under 20 years of age is about 17 
percent, or more than twice the rate for 
workers. These young people are my 
concern, especially when they are pocketed 
together in large numbers within the con- 
fines of the big-city slums, What can w 
like ‘freedom,’ ‘liberty," and ‘equality 
opportunity’ mean to these young people? 
With what kind of zeal and dedication can 
we expect them to withstand the relentless 
pressures of communism?” 

The Congress passed the Manpower Devel- 
opment and Training Act legislation 
other acts by an overwhelming majority in- 
dicating its interest in improving our em- 
ployment picture while at the same time 
attacking some of the chronic social pro- 
blems. 

THE MANPOWER DEVELOPMENT AND TRAINING 
PROGRAM IN BUSINESS EDUCATION 


Let us look at the record of the Manpowe 
Development and Training Act in its past 
years of operation as far as business educa- 
tion is concerned. 

The Bureau of Business Education has 
supervised the Manpower Development 
Training Act programs during the 
years 1962-63 and 1963-64. 

Enroliments in business classes for 1962-63 
were 1,385. Of this number, 959 completed 
training, or 69 percent; and 670 persons 
completed training found employment, 
49 percent of those originally enrolled, oF 
percent of those completing training. 

Enrollments in 1963-64 were 2,200. Of 
this number 1,006 completed training and 
683 are still in training. Taking into con- 
sideration those completing and those 
in training, this shows a holding power of 
77 percent at this time. 

Job placement figures are now available 
for programs which have enrolled 704 per- 

show 512 


of the 
number completing the training, 361 or 51 
percent found employment up to June 3% 
1964. 

Private business schools offering business 
training programs under the Manpower 
Development and Training Act accounted for 
about 15 percent of the training p 


HOW HAS MANPOWER DEVELOPMENT AND TRAIN- 
ING ACT CONTRIBUTED TO SOLVING SOME OF 
OUR SOCIAL PROBLEMS? 


How stable is this program? 

1. Not all persons who enroll in the classes 
finish the training, but by far the majority 
have—nearing 77 percent. 

2. Not all Manpower Development and 
Training Act trainees find jobs after tralD- 
ing, but the majority do soon after finishing 
training—about 70 percent. Others find 
training-related jobs. 

3. Not all Manpower Development and 
Training Act students succeed on their Jobs. 
but by far the majority do, and emplioyers 
generally are commendatory. 

4. Not all trainees are appreciative of the 
opportunity to get training for gainful em- 
ployment, but by far the majority are most 
appreciative. 

WHAT IS THE NATURE OF THE TRAINING 
PROGRAMS? 

About 60 percent are general clerks and 
clerk typists. 

About 20 percent are stenographers. 

About 5 percent are secretaries. 

About 2 percent are salesmen. 

Other training programs are reproductio® 
typists, medical secretaries, general clerks, 
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duplicating machine operators, comptometer 
operators, etc. 
WORK OF THE BUREAU 


The publications (publications available 

On request) : 

report of business education pro- 
rams under Manpower Development and 
Training Act. 

Sample business education training plans 
Conducted under Manpower Development 

Act. 

Two business education conferences of 
teachers for Manpower Development and 
Training Act programs. 

A LOOK AT THE FUTURE OF MANPOWER 

DEVELOPMENT AND TRAINING ACT 


1. The act requires one-third matching of 
Federal funds under this act for fiscal 1965 
and 1966, and 50 percent thereafter. This 

a serious problem for both private and 
Public schools. It is not known now whether 
State or local schools will match the 
amount needed or whether the Federal act 
Will be amended. 

2. The Economics Opportunity Act (pov- 
rty) is now becoming operative. It requires 
Matching of 10 percent in kind, which may 
Mean use of facilities rather than outlay of 
Cash. Much of this money—nearly $1 billion 
in this act—will go for education. It is esti- 
Mated that California will receive about $70 

It is not known whether or not 

act will overshadow the Manpower De- 

Velopment and Training Act, especially for 
disadvantaged youth. 

8. The Vocational Education Act of 1963 
Will take up the slack, but this also is a 50- 

t matching. This raises a question 
as far as private schools are concerned. 

4. Individual referrals are now 
through, and we find private schools can 
handle these referrals perhaps better than 
Public schools in the main. The matching 
is a factor here after July 1, 1965. 

Manpower training and retraining will be 
Needed more in the future than in the past 
because of the rapid rate of technological 
Change, 

Here are some general observations and 

ctions: 

It is opportune that we examine the situ- 
ation in which we find ourselves after 12 
Years of experience with the electronic 


Is the computer running wild? Here are 
& few observations from an article in the 
US. News & World Report, February 24, 


“There's a boom in electronic brains— 
and it’s skyrocketing. They're taking over 
offices, factories, banks, government, Is 
it au to the good? 

“For a dozen years now, computers have 

doing amazing things. 

“People talk about computers that read 
and write, design airplanes, create music, 
balance assembly lines—computers that al- 
most think for themselves. 

“All that, it turns out, is just the start, a 
Tough beginning. 

“What scientists are working on now are 
Computers that will develop their own intui- 
tion and emotion. They will speak when 
Spoken to, be able to see and hear. Com- 
Puters will play hunches and make their own 
decisions 


“There is talk of machines with chemical 

of mechanical brains, able to out- 

perform man and, in a sense, able to re- 
Produce themselves. 

"Today's best computers—or electronic 
brains—are crude when compared to what 
lies ahead.” 

THE COMPUTER IS 12 YEARS OLD 

“This boom in computers came almost 
Overnight. It was a dozen years ago that the 
first commercial computer was installed in 
the United States. That first model is now 
on display as a historical relic in the Smith- 
Sonian Institution, 
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“Look around the country and you find 
almost 20,000 computers in action. They 
range from desk-size models to mammoth 
machines that fill six-story buildings, cost- 
ing from $20,000 to $6 or 87 million. You 
can choose from a hundred different models 
and makes. 

Sales are . More new equipment 
was introduced in 1963 than ever before, and 
7,000 new computers are on order. The total 
domestic market for computers, peripheral 
equipment and services climbed to $3.5 bil- 
lion in 1963, and will climb higher this 
year. A decade ago, annual volume was 
about $10 million.” 


THERE IS A SHOWDOWN COMING IN AUTOMATION 


“The big issue is jobs. There are fewer 
jobs for men and more for ‘electronic brains’ 
to be found in factories. The question that 
is raised: 

“Is automation a boon—or a curse? 

“In the glass industry, 14 men attend the 
glass-blowing machine that makes 90 per- 
cent of all the glass light bulbs produced in 
this country. 

“In the auto industry, 10 operators man 
a machine that turns out motor blocks. Ten 
years ago, 400 men were required to produce 
the blocks. 

“In electronics, 2 workers now turn out 
1,000 radios a day. A few years ago it took 
200 men to do the same job. 

“Electronic brains make automation of 
this kind possible, enabling machines to con- 
trol their own operations and make their 
own decisions with little or no human aid. 

“Labor leaders claim that automation of 
this kind is putting 2 million men out of 
work each year. 

“Walter Reuther, president of the United 
Auto Workers, sees a crisis ahead, contends 
that new machines and technology will 
throw 28 million men out of work in this 
decade. George Meany, head of the AFL- 
CIO, calls automation a curse. Labor points 
to a specter of a chronic mass army of un- 
employed. 

“Top businessmen contend that without 
automation the United States will fall by the 
wayside foreign competition. At 
stake are billions of dollars in profits and 
America’s still favorable trade position 
abroad. 

“Roger M. Blough, chairman of the board, 
of United States Steel Corp., argues that 
automation—tlike it or not—is here to stay: 
Even if it were possible to block change in 
America, or to slow it to a snail’s pace, other 
men and other nations would merely pass 
us by while our dragging feet trudged to 
national oblivion.’ ” 

SOVIETS AHEAD OF UNITED STATES IN THEORY OF 
AUTOMATION 


Dr. Norbert Weiner, noted scientist, re- 
acted to questions as follows: 2 

Question. On your last trip to Russia, did 
you find the Soviets placing much emphasis 
on the computer?” 

Answer. “TIl tell you how much emphasis 
they're placing on it. They have an institute 
in Leningrad. They have one in Yerevan in 
Armenia, in Tiflis, in Samarkand, in Tash- 
kent, and Novosibirsk. They may have 
others.” 

Question. “Are they making full use of 
this science, in a way comparable to ours?” 

Answer. “The general verdict—and this is 
from many different people—is that they're 
behind us in hardware—not hopelessly, but 
slightly. They are ahead of us in the theori- 
zation of automation.” 

TECHNOLOGICAL REVOLUTIONS ARE AS OLD AS THE 
HUMAN RACE 

“The first man who picked up a club to 
brain his enemy made bare hands obsolete. 

“The control of fire, the invention of agri- 
culture, the domestication of animals, the 
smelting of metals, the invention of writing, 
of money, and of printing, the industrial 
revolution—each of them seemed to those in 
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their throes to be primarily the occasion for 
injustice and suffering; but each of them 
eventually freed the human race for more 
meaningful and creative lives. There is one 
major difference between the onset of cyber- 
nation and all of the previous technological 
revolutions. We can see this one coming, and 
to some extent get ready for it. 

“The domestication of the horse made the 
human being obsolete as a beast of burden. 
For a while, perhaps, he was out of a job; but 
he did not descend to the horse's level. He 
became a rider. 

“The invention of the horseless carriage 
made the horse obsolete as a beast of burden. 
He became a pet. The man on horseback 
became the man behind the wheel. 

“Cybernation may make the man behind 
the wheel obsolete as a driver. But he will 
not become obsolete as a human being. We 
may no longer need him to guide the move- 
ment of a mechanical conveyance; but we 
need him to help guide the destiny of the 
human race,” 


AUTOMATION AND BUSINESS EDUCATION 


It is estimated that computers generally 
are used 80 percent of their time to solve 
business problems or for business applica- 
tions and 20 percent for scientific applica- 
tions, What does this mean to business 
educators? It means, briefly, that we must 
identify the new jobs now being created and 
those which are being eliminated and make 
adjustments in our business education pro- 
grams accordingly. 

Mrs. EDITH GREEN, Congresswoman from 
Oregon, said in her presentation at the na- 
tional meeting of private business schools: 
“It is a national waste to train for Jobs which 
no longer exist. Some of our vocational edu- 
cation programs are still designed for jobs 
created at the beginning of this century.” 
ONE OF THE ANSWERS TO AUTOMATION AND 

TECHNOLOGICAL CHANGE IS EDUCATION 


Our Founding Fathers developed a basic 
concept of education when they said, “Man is 
capable of governing himself.” It works this 
way or it should. If because of ingenuity 
man develops sophisticated machines which 
produce an economic good, man also must 
find solutions to the social problems the 
machines create. If he does not solve these 
problems he cannot govern himself, neither 
can he survive as an individual. Education 
for the new technologies created is of major 
concern to the Nation at this time. 

. What will happen if we do not solve our 
social problem of unemployment through 
education? One solution is to pay persons 
not to work, as we pay farmers not to plant 


crops. 

Robert Theobald, an expert on cybernation, 
talks about income provisions in a cyber- 
nated era in his book, “Free Men and Free 
Markets.” 

“The moment of truth in automation 18 
coming a lot sooner than people think. The 
shattering fact is that the United States is 
still almost totally unprepared for the ap- 
proaching crisis, 

“Two percent of the population—by impli- 
cation the 2 percent at the upper adminis- 
trative levels—will, in the discernible future, 
be able to produce all the goods and services 
needed to feed, clothe, and run our society 
with the aid of machines.” 

Mr. Theobald states that in an automated 
society it might shortly be impossible to 
provide conventional market-supported jobs 
for everybody and that a part of the popula- 
tion would therefore be deprived of any pos- 
sibility of obtaining sufficient income. We 
would need, then, to develop new concepts 
to justify new patterns of income distribu- 
tion. In it proposes that each 
individual in the United States should be 
guaranteed an income which would be ade- 
quate to allow him to live with dignity. 


How this may come about or the social 
problems it would create is not known at 
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this time. It is important to note that many 
economists and sociologists are now talking 
about such solutions. 

Before we try such solutions, we must 
thoroughly explore the role of education to 
solve our grievous problem of unemployment. 

Theobald says: “If cybernation makes it 
impossible to provide market-supported jobs 
for all, the individual will feel guilty and 
society will resist any set of measures which 
provide income without commentorial toll. 
On the other hand, it will be recognized that 
it Is unjust to deprive people of an adequate 
income if their toll is not needed in the pro- 
ductive system.” 

If the Manpower Development and Train- 
ing Act falis, other acts will come into being; 
for education is the American way. It 
will be a costly process, but less costly than 
subsidizing persons In idleness and much 
better for the individual and the Nation in 
general 


Education Aid for the Needless 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ALBERT H. QUIE 


OF MINNESOTA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, January 11, 1965 


Mr. QUIE. Mr. Speaker, under the 
leave to extend my remarks in the 
Recorp, I include the following editorial 
written by Charles Withers and appear- 
ing in the February 6 issue of the Roches- 
ter Post-Bulletin of Rochester, Minn. I 
am calling this editorial to the attention 
of my colleagues because I think it is an 
outstanding example of local reaction to 
the Federal Government’s shotgun ap- 
proach to every problem of American 
society. 

I think you might find that this reac- 
tion of astonishment is indicative of 
similar feelings throughout the country. 
Is Rocuesrer ScHoot DISTRICT NAD 

“Yes,” Answers SPENDTHERIFT UNCLE SAM 
(By Charles Withers, Post-Bulletin editor) 

For months this Nation has been scolded 
by politicians, educators, columnists, and 
commentators about the plight of nonwhite 
pupils in “deprived” school districts. Any 
person with an ounce of compassion had to 
agree that something meaningful had to be 
done to improve schooling for Negro children 
from culturally backward homes. It was said 
that preschool experience is essential for 
such children, that the school must substi- 
tute for the home because otherwise these 
“deprived” youngsters are already a year 
behind middle class white pupils by the time 
they begin kindergarten, and then the edu- 
cational gap widens, 

In his education message to Congress last 
month, President Johnson earmarked $1 bil- 
lion to help educate children of low-income 
families. Immediately the huzzahs went up 
that at last this Nation has seen the virtue 
of Federal tax money to help edu- 
cate poverty stricken children, rather than 
wait about 15 years and have to spend even 
more money for relief and welfare 
for unskilled, unlearned unemployables. 

So far, so good. As we said, no one with 


tricts and other “deprived” school. districts. 
It would undeniably be in the national in- 
terest to spend money to train and educate 
such youngsters rather than to have to carry 
them on the dole years later, 
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But hold the phone, it doesn't seem to 


The administration in Washington, as 
Democrats are 50 likely to do, didn’t shoot at 
this particular problem with a rifle. No in- 
deed, a great big shotgun was used to pepper 
every conceivable school district. 

Do you think that the Rochester School 
District is a “deprived” district? Or that 
the other schoo! districts In Olmstead County 
and throughout the First Congressional Dis- 
trict are? 

Well, here's news for you: the bureaucrats 
in Washington do. 

In fact, it's estimated that 85 to 90 per- 
cent of all public school districts in the Na- 
tion will qualify to dip their hands Into that 
$1 billion of Federal largesse, 

Under President Johnson's Elementary and 
Secondary Education Act of 1965, a “needy” 
school district is described as one which has 
at least 100 public schoolchildren ages 5 to 
17 from families earning less than $2,000 a 
year, or such children must make up at least 
3 percent of its enrollment, 

This writer asked Congressman ALBERT H. 
Quie to check the Census Bureau and the 
Department of Health, Education, and Wel- 
fare in Washington, D.C., for their figures 
relative to the President's proposal. Here 
are the figures Quire was given for the entire 
Pirst District of Minnesota: 


County 


788888888825 


— 


anything important for the really “deprived” 
kids in ghetto school districts. It's much 
more important to spread that dough all 
around the country. You can influence a 
lot more voters that way. Just like with 
Medicare—it won't be of much help to the 
really hard-up patient, even though it is 
propagandized on that basis, because too 
much of the resources will be wasted satis- 
fying those who don’t really need it. 

But that’s the good old political shotgun 
approach, friends. Never mind that little 
target that really needs help and could easily 
be taken care of with a rifle. Get out the 
blunderbuss, boys, and scatter the pellets on 
everything and everybody in sight. Not only 
do you buy more votes that way, you also 
keep expanding the power and control of the 
Federal Government at the expense of local 
and State government. 

Oh, yes, we almost forgot. We printed 
above the figures for the counties in the 
First District. Such full information was not 
available for the principal cities but here's 
what we could get: 


Number of families earning $2,000 or less 


Be a eee et ee ee 517 
Sc (( T—T—T—T—T—T—T——— 270 
Fos Lot Sa A DM AEA Scythe EDIE ork 423 
BINGE Eae an ENS 
ihnen a “S08 
Sn SES GNIEN E EN 260 
W T— — — 586 
South: Gt. Paula oc 226 
West 86. Paulos os E 127 
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So you don't have to worry, “needy” 
Rochester and “needy” Austin, et al, will get 
their full share of all those luscious 
dollars going to thelr counties, The entire 
“needy” First District will be showered with 
something like $2.5 million in plums, 
all of Minnesota is said to be in line for $192 
million in Federal goodies, 

And best of all, friends you can be pretty 
sure that this is just the beginning of kindly, 
generous Uncle Sam’s handouts for all thes¢ 
“deprived” school districts. The amount 15 
virtually certain to grow in years to come 85 
all kinds of new needs are uncovered. 

So you and I and everyone else who didn’t 
realize that Rochester and Olmsted County 
were in such terrible distress that we couldn't 
handle the problem on the local and Stat® 
level, have now been so informed by good 
old Uncle. 

As taxpayers we can all feel grieved, but 
don't you really feel sorry for the truly de- 
prived” kids in those ghettos who will never 
be helped enough to catch up this way? 


Which Is Best for Our Nation? 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ANCHER NELSEN 


OF MINNESOTA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, February 9, 1965 


Mr. NELSEN. Mr. Speaker, Harold 
Norman, editor of the Elmore, Minn, 
Eye, has consistently supported impro 
Kerr-Mills protection to other medicare 
proposals because he believes “it will do 
much more for those who need it.” I 
place Mr. Norman’s persuasive compari- 
son of health plans in today’s RECORD: 

One of the first administration bills to be 
presented in Congress, and which is ex- 
pected to be passed, is medicare, This news- 
paper has been against medicare since it w85 
brought up 2 years ago, and has favored thè 
Kerr-Mills form of medical assistance. 

Let’s look at the two bills and see which 
is best for our Nation. First, medicare pro- 
vides up to 45 days in the hospital; 90 days 
if you pay $10 for the first 9 days; or up to 
180 days after a deduction of 2½ times 
average cost of 1 day's stay in the hospital. 
It provides 60 days nursing home care in 3 
“skilled nursing home facility" following hos- 
pitalization, There are only a few of these 
in the United States. It will Include out- 
patient hospital services for diagnostic stu- 
dies only, during any 30-day period 
an initial payment of $20. Home health serv- 
ice would be furnished by a visiting nurse 
for a maximum of 240 visits in the calendar 


year. 
What medicare doesn’t cover: bills fof 
drugs, medicines, dentures, ey: or 
hearing aids; doctor bills, whether office vis- 
its or house calls; surgeons’ fees or dentists’ 
bills. 

Kerr-Mills will provide, in addition to hos- 
pital and nursing home care, funds for doc- 
tors, dental care, private nurses, laboratory 
and X-ray facilities, and drugs. This plan. 
financed for the needy and near needy, !5 
avallable without cost and is financed by 
Federal funds matched by participating State 
funds. Since 1960, when the act was au- 
thorized, 42 States have participated in whole 
or in part. Where it has failed is in States 
that have not administered it properly. 
this is a local problem and can be 

Those favoring medicare object to the 
Kerr-Mills bill, first because it is opera’ 
by the States and the Federal Government 
has no control. Second, the plan is for those 
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Over 65 that cannot afford hospital or medical 
Care. There are no benefits for those that 
dan take care of their own medical bills. 

Dr. Walter Judd, a medical doctor and a 
former Congressman, in an article in the 
Reader's Digest, states, “Medicar does not 
Permit, it compels every wage earner to par- 
Ucipate. The wage earner does not con- 

ute, he is taxed. The medicare taxes 
Paid during the wage earner’s working years 
do not go to pay the heavy costs of medical 
Care in their later years. The taxes they pay 
today would go to pay today’s beneficiaries. 
Tomorrow's benefits would have to be paid 
for by tomorrow's taxpayers.” 

Because medicare provides aid to all per- 
tons over 65, whether they need it or not, its 

fits to those who do need aid are wholly 

equate. This program, which is to be 

“hooked” to social security, has many people 

Worried about the heavy burdens that will be 
on them by social security. 

In 1936 when social security started, the 

Was 2 percent of the first $3,000. Now it 
lë up to 7.25 percent on $4,800. In 1966 it 
Will be 8.25 percent, even without medicare. 
If medicare passes the tax will be 9 percent 
on $5,600, and at least 10 percent the follow- 

year. The Government always under- 
estimates costs on programs such as this, and 
Many believe that the tax could go as high 
88 15 percent and still not pay the costs. 

The proponents of medicare state that 
Over half of the persons over 65 have incomes 
Of less than $1,000 a year. This they did by 

wives and unemployable depend- 

ents, and not just counting the head of the 

Dr. Judd states that only one-third 

Of the income of Americans over 65 comes 

social security. That amount is $35 

billion. He adds that the income of the 

aged has risen much faster than the cost of 

care. While the number of older 

People raised by 40 percent in the past 10 

Years, their income rose 130 percent, com- 

to 80 percent increase for the entire 
Population. 

Kerr-Mills is a much better answer than 
Medicare, because it will do much more for 
those who need it. Medicare is a step in the 
door to future socialized medicine. 


How Free Is Free? 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. LEE H. HAMILTON 


OF INDIANA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, February 8, 1965 


Mr. HAMILTON. Mr. Speaker, under 
the leave to extend my remarks in the 
Recorp, I include the following: 

One of Indiana’s most remarkable cit- 
izens is J. Irwin Miller, of Columbus. 

He is chairman of the Board of Cum- 
Mins Engine Co., a former president of 
the National Council of Churches, now 
& member of that body’s executive com- 
Mittee; a trustee of the Committee of 
Economic Development, the Ford Foun- 
dation, and Yale University. 

His. leadership in many fields, his 
Service to many good causes, and his 
abiding sense of duty to his fellow man 
has brought him many public honors. 
In response to an award made in In- 
dianapolis, Mr. Miller spoke on the sub- 
ject: “How Free Is Free?” 

The Indiana Civil Rights Commission 
Was so impressed with his remarks it 
Obtained permission to reprint them in 
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pamphlet form and I offer them for the 
RECORD. 

How FREE Is FREE? 

(By J. Irwin Miller) 

In our recent national discussions on civil 
rights, on the proper role of government, 
and on the fate of the individual, we too 
often make the mistake of not beginning 
at the beginning. We plunge directly into 
arguments about our present circumstances 
and what we do not like about them as if 
somehow, were everything changed to suit 
us, the world would be set right. 

Now it is quite true that we live in an 
age where the forces of bigness, especially 
of big government, are making themselves 
felt upon the individual. It is further true 
that these forces may even, one by one, be 
taking the individual's liberties away from 
him 


The trend started when government first 
started. With the coming of primitive gov- 
ernments, our distant ancestors lost the free- 
dom to murder their neighbors. With the 
establishment of our own new and revolu- 
tionary government, our young individuals 
lost the freedom not to go to school. They 
were deprived of the right to choose to be 
illiterate. 

My great-grandfather kept a cow in his 
front yard in downtown Columbus. That 
freedom is now denied me. I even have to 
chain or fence my dog. We have lost the 
freedom to manufacture impure foods, to sell 
narcotics, to rum open gambling houses, and 
to keep slaves. What are things coming to? 

Now this isn’t wholly funny. We once had 
each of these freedoms. Were those times 
better times? Would we choose to return to 
them? I think we would not like to return 
to them, and I think there is some profit in 
asking ourselves why we choose not to return 
to a wholly unregulated society. 

Let us begin by asking which society is 
truly the freer society? When one man mur- 
ders another man, there are two freedoms 
involved, not one freedom. There is the 
freedom to murder at will, and there is the 
freedom not to be murdered at will. Since 
you cannot grant one of these freedoms 
without denying the other freedom, you 
come up against a fact that seems to be all 
but overlooked in today’s debate: Freedoms 
compete with each other. 

When you have to deal with competing 
freedoms, it follows that you may have to 
choose one freedom as being more desirable 
than its competing freedom, and you are 
therefore forced, as a society, to deny one 
freedom in order to grant the other. In rec- 
ognition of this inevitable state of affairs, 
our ancestors generations ago decided that 
the freedom not to be murdered was a more 
desirable freedom than the freedom to mur- 
der. 

One man’s freedom to own slaves denies 
to another man the freedom not to be en- 
slaved. One man's freedom to keep pigs in- 
side the city limits denies to another man 
the freedom to drink pure water. And so on 
into areas a great deal less dramatic, where 
the competing freedom is more easily ob- 
scured and the choice a great deal more dif- 
ficult to make. 


MY PROPERTY RIGHTS 


The house in which I live is my house. 
Surely I should be allowed to rent or sell to 
persons of my own choice. If private prop- 
erty does not mean that, what does it mean? 
I have built a business which now employs 
many people. I will survive competition 
only if I choose my employees very carefully. 
If I cannot choose my own workers for my 
own business, what does private enterprise 
mean? Or if I cannot choose whom I will 
serve or whom I will not serve in my restau- 
rant, my store, my lunch counter, if I am 
not free to do that, what is left for me of 
this free society we all talk so much about? 
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The key word here, I think, is the word 
“me,” “my,” “mine.” What do I mean when 
I say my house, my business, my restaurant? 
Does anything happen to the worth of my 
house if the firemen have no concern for 
fires in the neighborhood, or the policemen 
about robberies in the neighborhood, or the 
neighbors about trash and weeds in their 
frontyards, or about thoughtless ill-trained 
children in their families? 

ACCORDING TO FOUNDING FATHERS 


Back in 1783, one of our Founding Fathers 
had some thoughts on the subject. In that 
year Benjamin Franklin wrote to another 

Father, Robert Morris, and this is 
what he said: 

“All property, except the savage's tempo- 
rary cabin, his bow, his matchcoat and other 
little acquisitions absolutely necessary for 
his subsistence, seems to me the creature of 
public convention. Hence the public has 
the right of regulating descents and all other 
conveyances of y, and even of limit- 
ing the quantity and the uses of it, 

“All the property that is to a 
man for the conservation of the individual 
and the propagation of the species is his 
natural right, which none may justly deprive 
him of, but all property superfluous to such 
purposes is the property of the public who, by 
their laws, have created it and who may 
therefore, by other laws, dispose of it when- 
ever the welfare of the public shall demand 
such disposition. He that does not like so- 
ciety on these terms, let him retire and live 
among savages. He can have no right to the 
benefits of society who will not pay his club 
toward the support of it.” 

What does that last word “club” mean? I 
had to hunt to find out, but I learned from 
the dictionary that in the 17th and 18th 
centuries one meaning was “A combination 
of contributions to make up a total sum.” 
So what is Ben Franklin saying? Is it not 
something like this: Everything which I call 
mine and to which I attach most worth is 
a combination of continuous contributions 
voluntarily given by others. If they withhold 
their contributions, which many are free to 
do; my neighbors—their manners and 
thoughtfulness; my workers—their willing- 
ness to work honestly for me; my customers— 
their willingness to buy from me; if they 
withhold all these contributions, then my 
property, my house, my business each has 
& very great deal less worth to me, if indeed 
any worth at all. 

Franklin is saying further: You or I have 
no right to this combination of voluntary 
contributions which I call my private prop- 
erty unless I too make my club—offer my 
voluntary contributions to the property and 
rights of others—in amounts and quantity 
sufficient to confer on their private property 
the worth which I wish to attach to my 
property. To Ben Franklin suppliers, share- 
holders, workers, managers, customers, even 
the communities in which they are located, 
are all, in effect, owners of a business, which 
must be run and managed in the interest of 
each, not neglecting the others. 

FROM JUDEO-CHRISTIAN TEACHINGS 


Our Judeo-Christian tradition has even 
more frightening advice for us, We are told 
in Christian Gospel that he that would save 
his life (what more valuable piece of private 
property?) must lose it; that a man must 
order his life, operate and employ his prop- 
erty for others or their value to him will 
vanish. 

We have a long-established newspaper in 
my State which carries every day at the top 
of its front page a memorable piece of scrip- 
ture, pture that is concerned with free- 
liberty: “Where the spirit of the 

is, there is liberty.” And what is this 
spirit of the Lord? The first public words 
uttered by Jesus spoke of it: “He opened the 
book and found the place where it was writ- 
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ten “The spirit of the Lord is upon me, be- 
cause He has anointed me to preach good 
news to the poor. He has sent me to proclaim 
release to the captives and recovering of 
sight to the blind, to set at liberty those who 
are oppressed, to proclaim the year of the 
Lord's favor.“ 

Liberty for each of us is found not at all, 
unless it be found in a dominant sacrificial 
concern for the liberty of the other fellow, 
and especially the deprived and disadvan- 
taged. Property has no value for any of us 
unless each of us has a primary care for the 
property rights of the other fellow, and es- 

y of the other fellow least able to look 
out for himself. 
HOW FREEDOMS ARE LOST 


Ben Franklin, through his hard experience 
in building a society in the New World, and 
Jesus and the prophets in their wisdom, all 
saw here a law as immutable, as inexorable 
as the law of gravity—a law which, if vio- 
lated, brought penalties as severe as those 
which attend the violation of any of the laws 
of the physical universe. So the surest way 
to lose freedom to own a home of one's 
choosing is to attempt to deny that freedom 
to another. The surest way to lose the free 
access to learning and education is to deny 
that freedom to someone less powerful than 
oneself. The surest way to lose the freedom 
to run my business is to run it on contempt 
of the general interest. 

Government may fall into this error, too, 
and enact arrogant or unwise laws. But gov- 
ernment cannot, therefore, be barred from 
this fieki any more than we should be barred 
from owning a house simply because some 
are bad householders. Government must be 
concerned with the preservation of our true 
freedom, or we shall all destroy ourselves in 
a fearful jungle of our own creating. Gov- 
ernment in attempting to steer us truly into 
conformity with the laws of nature and of 
our own being is working to save us from 
ourselves, to preserve our freedom against 
the most deadly of freedom's poisons. There 
is no danger that besets us today which is 
more grave than this: that we shall fail to 
understand the nature and demands of free- 
dom and, in so failing, extinguish freedom's 
life in our midst. 

The man or woman who today fails to 
place his own interest and rights second to 
the interest and rights of the most deprived 
members of our society is working for the 
destruction of this good society as surely as 
is any enemy overseas. 

Government cannot guarantee to preserve 
us from ourselves, but government can re- 
strain us from outright suicide. Our present 
course could become a suicide course unless 
we choose better. Government, school, and 
church can help us to will to choose a better 
way. 


Winston Churchill and the Human 
Potential 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


oF 


HON. DONALD J. IRWIN 


OF CONNECTICUT 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, February 9, 1965 


Mr. IRWIN. Mr. Speaker, under leave 
to extend my remarks, I am pleased to 
include an editorial in tribute to Sir 
Winston Churchill, written by Mr. Nor- 
man Cousins, distinguished citizen of 
New Canaan, Conn., and editor of the 
Saturday Review of Literature. This 
editorial appeared in the February 6, 
1955, issue of that magazine: 
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WINSTON CHURCHILL AND THE HUMAN 
POTENTIAL 


What is it that is most t about 
the response to Churchill’s death? Is it the 
size and depth of the outpouring of acclaim 
and grief? This is not what is most sig- 
nificant. Several times during the 20th 
century—most notably following the deaths 
of Franklin D. Roosevelt, Mahatma Gandhi, 
John F, Kennedy, Jawarharlal Nehru, Pope 
John XxXIII—there have been worldwide 
demonstrations of loss deeply felt. What is 
most significant about the response to 
Churchill's death is the reflection in it of the 
changes he created in the people he reached. 
In speaking to the strength inside people, he 
caused that strength to come into being. 

The human potential is the most magical 
but also most elusive fact of life. Men 
suffer less from hunger or dread than from 
living under their moral capacity. The 
atrophy of spirit that most men know and 
all men fear is tied not so much to depriva- 
tion or abuse as it is to their inability to 
make real the best that lies within them. 
Defeat begins more with a blur in the vision 
of what is humanly possible than with the 
appearance of ogres in the path of a hell be- 
yond the next turning. Because of Winston 
Churchill, millions of people discovered their 
ability to come fully alive. They knew they 
faced total danger, but he helped them to 
find their capacity for total response, They 
also learned it was far less painful to pit the 
whole of themselves against a monstrous 
force than it was to sit on the sidelines half 
alive. And the beginning of the end of the 
Hitlerian nightmare came not when the Nazi 
military juggernaut was at last slowed down 
but when free men became unblocked inside, 
when they stopped equivocating about 
values, when they put aside relativistic no- 
tions of good and evil, and when they came to 
respect the rights of generations yet unborn. 
They lost what they most needed losing, 
their cynicism and awkwardness in the pres- 
ence of greatness. It was not rhetoric alone 
that enabled them to do this. It was the 
recognition the rhetoric gave them that his- 
tory was what men made it. 

Courage to him was more than a spirited 
charge into a hurricane of flying bullets. It 
was & wondrous human assortment—hearty 
laughter, warm feelings, and the enjoyment 
of living in general. The ability to come 
fully alive was to be seen not solely in terms 
of a full adrenalin response to danger but in 
comprehending the creative possibilities that 
come with the gift of life. There was 
nothing freakish about versatility; what was 
unnatural, rather, was the man who permit- 
ted himself to develop in only a single direc- 
tion. The highest privilege was the freedom 
to choose; the meanest affliction was to live 
without option. He gave options to a world 
quickly running out of time and space. 

In all the acclaim accorded Winston 
Churchill, little has been said about his im- 
pact on the philosophy of his time. Yet one 
of his most profound contributions to his 
age was the evidence he offered that men are 
not at the mercy of historical determinism, 
that they do not need to worship their help- 
lessness, as has happened occasionally under 
existentialism. Churchill stands in the great 
tradition of Franklin-Holmes-James in the 
proof he offers that the uniqueness of man is 
represented by his ability to reverse old forces 
and create new ones. Churchill claimed he 
did no more than to sound the roar. He did 
much more. He shattered the notion of a 
philosophical or political inevitability. In 
so doing, he gave reality to freedom and 
nobility to reality. 

All this was possible in Churchill not be- 
cause of his courage alone, or because of his 
knowledge of the human potential and how 
to reach it, but because he could look beyond 
causes to their consequences. He had a 
highly developed sense for the anticipation 
of crisis. He was a superb politician but he 
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had none of the average politician's fear of 
identifying an unpleasant fact or of calling 
for sacrifice. In ah atomic age, the 
thing greater than the danger is the propel 
sity for drift. The most cherished national 
possession is the lull. The means for incin- 
erating the planet are being developed in & 
dozen or more places, not all of which are led 
by men who believe in the theory of nat 
goodness or the desire to ennoble the human 
estate. The consequences of these ac 
will be averted not by any abstract belief that 
justice and the good, if left to themselyes, 
automatically triumph in the end, but by the 
energies and actions of enough men who, like 
Churchill, believe in their capacity to do the 
impossible. Ne 


Gold Reserve Vote 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. WENDELL WYATT 


OF OREGON 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, February 9, 1965 


Mr. WYATT. Mr. Speaker, I today 
voted in favor of the administrations 
position to eliminate the requirement 
that each Federal Reserve bank main- 
tain a gold certificate reserve of at least 
25 percent against its deposits. This vote 
I cast most reluctantly. 

This is a most complex issue and one 
which few people in the world, including 
Congressmen, fully comprehend. It has 
been rushed through the House 
and Currency Committee with such di 
patch that it is impossible to believe tha 
it has been adequately considered. Only 
two witnesses appeared before the com- 
mittee. Likewise it was rushed through 
the House Rules Committee. The Sen- 
ate committee is still taking testimony: 
The past fiscal policies of Democratic 
administrations have put this great Na- 
tion in most serious and desperate fi- 
nancial circumstances and the present 
administration has done nothing but to 
add to these problems. 

During the long years of Democratic 
administrations beginning in 1932, we 
have had annual deficits piled on top of 
annual deficits. In fiscal 1965 we had 
a very substantial deficit and have 3 
built-in virtually budgeted deficit for 
1966 as the budget has been submit 
by President Johnson. If in these 2 
prosperous years we must continue to 
have deficits, I submit that there is little 
hope that we can chip away at the na- 
tional debt. We have been continuously 
warned that we cannot continue to spend 
more than we take in. 

Our balance-of-payments problem has 
been aggravated by the failure of this 
administration to take positive and ag 
gressive action to halt this trend. 
problem has been multiplied by our con- 
tinued shipment of money in the ald of 
foreign governments, some of which are 
actively hostile to us. We have only yes- 
terday seen the administration forces 
insist upon freedom for the President to 
offer additional millions of dollars 
Egypt's Nasser. 

In spite of repeated warnings that 
these policies could not be continued 
without severe effects, this administra- 
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tion continues blandly going its way, 
domestically and in the foreign field, 
e ODE PONEV ASOT ANETE NETE eee 
t. 

The Secretary of the Treasury and the 
an of the Federal Reserve Board 

have both testified that the action taken 
today is essential to the interest of the 
United States of America. It is appar- 
ent that responsible private banking 
Sources feel that in our present situation 
We have no choice but to remove the gold 
Cover, or face real national disaster im- 


As a responsible Member of Congress, 
I am doing what my conscience dictates 
to me to be responsible action. I do so 
Teluctantly and desire to spread my re- 
Marks in the RECORD. 


Underwithheld Taxes 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. BOB WILSON 


or 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, February 9, 1965 


Mr. BOB WILSON. Mr. Speaker, 
I would like at this time to introduce 
as cosponsor with my colleague, JAMES 
B. Urr, legislation designed to correct a 
Wrong which inequities in last year's tax 
laws have created. 

On April 15, millions of Americans will 
Swe their Government substantially 
More than they expected. Because last 
Year’s tax cut bill dropped withholding 
below the actual tax rate, taxes were un- 
derwithheld to a larger degree than many 
Americans realized. 

The underwithholding of taxes came 

t through passage of the bill in Feb- 

and amendments which set up a 

two-stage drop in the tax rate, but a 
er, one-stage drop in withholding. 

Many of us warned at the time the 
bill was passed that this would present 
an unfair burden on the taxpayers this 
April. Now the time is at hand, and I 
feel that since the Government got mil- 

of Americans into this mess, it is 
bent upon the Government to help 
fase the burden. 

This can be done simply and effectively 
by allowing the tax difference on with- 
holding to be spread over the next year. 

will give the American taxpayer 
the opportunity to adjust withholding 
taxes during the remainder of 1965 to 
take care of the extra underwithholding 
he would be forced to “pay back” on 
April 15. 

In essence, it would restore a two-stage 
Withholding system to correspond with 
= two-stage tax cut we enacted last 

ear, 

There is, in addition to lessening the 
economic shock to the American house- 
hold, a great stake for our national econ- 
omy in this tax measure. The impact 
Of millions of Americans going into debt 
to pay extra taxes cannot help but have 
a deleterious effect on the momentum 
of our economy. By cutting the amount 
of tax owed on April 15 this year, we will 

assuring a continuance of purchas- 


+ 
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ing power kept in the hands of con- 
sumers who control the direction and 
momentum of our business world. 

I feel this is a good bill, a just bill, a 
necessary bill. I urge early action on 
this measure by the Congress. 


Life Magazine Hails President Johnson's 
Education Proposal 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JOHN BRADEMAS 


OF INDIANA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, February 8, 1965 


Mr. BRADEMAS. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to insert in the REC- 
orp the text of an editorial from the 
January 29, 1965, issue of Life magazine 
praising President Johnson's elementary 
and secondary schoo! proposal. 

The editorial follows: 

New LEADERSHIP IN EDUCATION 


President Johnson's proposals for extend- 
ing Federal aid to education are admirable, 
ingenious, and an important part of the New 
World he welcomes. They are obviously the 
work of a politician and a statesman, ayoid- 
ing as they do the most crippling deadfalis 
of controversy without ylelding on principle. 

The President has asked for $1.5 billion, 
two-thirds of which would go directly to 
school districts serving substantial numbers 
of students from poor families. Other proj- 
ects would include funds for books and li- 
braries, the creation of “supplementary edu- 
cational centers,” aid to State departments of 
education, and the establishment of “regional 
educational laboratories” where research and 
teacher training could be accomplished. 
Some $260 million would aid higher educa- 
tion. 

The argument over Federal ald to educa- 
tion has been long and severe and often 
irrelevant. Instead of debating the main 
point—whether or not the Federal Govern- 
ment is encr on traditional State, 
local and private authority—controversy has 
centered upon the church-state question; 
that is, how to justify public funds being 
spent on private, primarily parochial, schools. 
The approach has more than once stymied 
Plans for Federal aid to schools. In 1961 
President Kennedy’s bent-over-backward 
declaration that direct aid to Catholic 
schools was unconstitutional destroyed hopes 
of any sizable Federal grants during his term 
of office. 

Johnson's contribution is a practical for- 
mula for getting aid to students instead of 
to schools, thereby skirting the whole debate. 
The validity of this tactic will probably have 
to be tested in the courts, But it now seems 
to be meeting the qualified approval of 
teachers and Protestant and Catholic 
spokesmen, This in itself is a considerable 
breakthrough. 

Let us note, however, that the main em- 
bodiment of the formula, the “shared time” 
concept under which parochial schoolchil- 
dren would have access to a variety of new 
special facilities such as auditoriums, labs 
and libraries, is a way of improving our 
whole educational system and not just a 
gimmick. Experts agree these facilities are 
needed; putting them up on a joint-use, 
neighborhood basis not only gets around the 
parochial question but makes economic and 
educational sense, 

On the larger question of the Federal role, 
the President cites the late Senator Robert 
Tafts dictum that there ought to be a 
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“basic floor” under such “essential services” 
as education, guaranteed by Washington 
even though education remains primarily the 
business of the States and localities which 
foot most of the bills. (Even with the new 
$1.5 billion request, the Federal share of the 
total education budget will amount to only 
about 15 percent, a figure low enough to 
allay fears of a Federal ‘‘takeover.”) 

The "basic floor” responsibility is a strong 
one and is part of President Johnson's gen- 
eral preoccupation with slums, unemploy- 
ment and the undereducated poor. But 
without denying the role that education can 
play as a route out of and up from poverty, 
Federal aid can have a broader and more im- 
portant role—to help raise the quality of 
education for everybody. The Government 
can do this not by spending huge amounts 
of money but by spending lesser amounts 
selectively. Parts of the President’s program 


‘tacitly recognize this larger responsibility; 


most of it, however, is concerned with mak- 
ing education widely accessible but not nec- 
essarily better. 

This emphasis must eventually give way 
to overall improvement. Our educational 
establishment, chronically strapped for 
money, has barely begun to make use of 
many new discoveries relating to the learn- 
ing process, nor has it yet approached a 
true understanding of the potentialities of 
the human intellect. Carefully allocated 
Federal funds will be welcome and necessary 
if we are to have finer schools and colleges. 
Still more important will be the constant 
attention and encouragement of leaders like 
President Johnson who know that a society's 
ernen depends on the quality of its edu- 
cation. 


National Rural Electric Cooperative As- 
sociation Annual Meeting Resolution 
on “Hard Money Policy” 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CHARLES A. VANIK 


OF OHIO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, February 9, 1965 


Mr. VANIK. Mr. Speaker, recently 
the National Rural Electric Cooperative 
Association held their annual meeting. 
This organization represents the 1,000 or 
more rural electric cooperatives in the 
country. There are some 5 million 
members of these rural electric coopera- 
tives, and when the families of these 
Members are taken into account the 
number of people which these coopera- 
tives serve with electricity is impressive 
indeed; it amounts in total to more than 
16 million people. 

At their annual meeting a number of 
resolutions were passed. One is of spe- 
cial interest to me and, I am sure, the 
Congress. 

This resolution deals with interest 
rates, and in my opinion correctly 
charges that high interest rates and tight 
money are economic evils. The resolu- 
tion goes on to compliment Congressman 
WRIGHT Par Max, chairman of the Bank- 
ing and Currency Committee, for his tire- 
less efforts in protecting the public in 
this vital economic area. The resolution 
also recommends passage of the Federal 
Reserve reform resolution introduced by 
Mr. PATMAN on H.R. 11, 
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The National Rural Electric Coopera- 
tive Association, and the rural electric 
cooperatives, are to be commended for 
the stand they have taken on this subject. 

Whereas the interest rates paid by the 
U.S. Government have doubled in the past 
25 years, due largely to influences and pres- 
sures aimed at achieving artificially high 
interest rates throughout the national econ- 
omy; and 

Whereas high interest rates are an unwar- 
ranted burden upon the vast majority of 
citizens; and 

Whereas Co; WRIGHT PATMAN, of 
Texas, has worked tirelessly to acquaint all 
Americans with the economic evils of high 
interest and tight money, and has proposed 
urgently needed corrective action in the 
monetary policies of the Federal Reserve 
Board and the Treasury: Now, therefore, be it 

Resolved, That we commend Congress- 
man PATMAN for his efforts and urge the 
Congress to give prompt and favorable con- 
sideration to his proposals for monetary 
reforms. 


The FCC and Religion 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ROBERT H. MICHEL 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, February 8, 1965 


Mr. MICHEL. Mr. Speaker, under 
unanimous consent I include the follow- 
ing editorial from the Washington Post 
dated February 6, 1965: 

THe FCC AND RELIGION 


The Federal Communications Commission 
currently has under consideration a new ap- 
plication form for those who seek broadcast 
licenses. It has need of one. Its present 
application form asks a question which 18 
none of its business—a question which is no 
part of the business of any governmental 
agency in the United States. The question 
concerns the extent to which the applicant 
for a license or for a renewal of a license has 
served or intends to serve the propagation of 
religion. 

Religion is, it goes without saying, an im- 
portant element of American life. But it is 
of the very essence of religious freedom in 
America that the exercise of it be altogether 
voluntary and free from any governmental 
interference. The fact is, however, that the 
FCC has been interfering flagrantly. De- 
ploring its policy, FCC Commissioner Lee 
Loevinger said in a speech recently to an an- 
nual convention of the National Religious 
Broadcasters: “The FCO decisions and prac- 
tices in this area leave no room for doubt 
that the Commission has established religion 
as a required element of serv- 
ice, and has applied this standard to mean 
such religion as meets the FCC definitions 
and notions of acceptability * * *. The 
Commission specifies in its application forms 
and its statements and opinions the particu- 
lar elements and kinds of programing which 
it asserts to be in the public interest. In so 
doing it plainly exerts official authority and 
influence in favor of the types of programs 
specified.” 

This is precisely what the Supreme Court 
has repeatedly said the first amendment 
forbids any Government agency to do. The 
FCO can, and should, stop doing it forth- 
with—by the simple expedient of removing 
any reference to religion from its application 
forms. In addition to this, in order to stop 
the volunteering of promises to promote re- 
ligion on the part of applicants, it ought to 
issue a simple, succinct statement of policy 
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that it will not give weight one way or an- 
other to religion in its licensing decisions. 
It can do more to advance religious freedom 
by such a hands-off policy than any amount 
of religious broadcasting can conceivably 
accomplish. 


Amend the Export Control Act 
EXTENSION OF REMARES 


HON. JAMES ROOSEVELT 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OP REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, February 9, 1965 


Mr, ROOSEVELT. Mr. Speaker, in- 
advertently, there was omitted from the 
February 4, 1965, issue of the CONGRES- 
SIONAL Recorp my statement on H.R. 
4362, introduced that day to amend the 
Export Control Act of 1949. To correct 
this error, I wish to call to my colleagues’ 
attention the press release and statement 
issued that day on this subject: 

Congressman James ROOSEVELT, Democrat, 
of California, today introduced a bill in the 
House of Representatives to arm the Presi- 
dent with the power to prohibit American 
businessmen from furthering restrictive 
trade practices or boycotts imposed by a for- 
eign country against other countries friendly 
to the United States. 

Joined by Congressmen CHARLES JOELSON, 
Democrat, of New Jersey; JONATHAN BING- 
HAM, Democrat, of New York; SEYMOUR HAL- 
PERN, Republican, of New York; JOHN LIND- 
say, Republican, of New York; and OGDEN 
Rem, Republican, of New York; he called for 
an amendment of the Export Control Act of 
1949 to declare it is the policy of the 
United States to oppose restrictive trade 
practices or boycotts fostered or imposed by 
foreign countries against other countries 
friendiy to the United States.” 

Rooseve.t pointing out that American 
trade with the United Arab Republic would 
be closely scrutinized because of that coun- 
try’s long and bitter campaign against Is- 
rael, said, “America must not place its own 
and its friends’ security in Jeopardy by turn- 
ing a blind eye upon Egyptian activity which 
causes tumult in the Near East or appears to 
diminish the position of our friends in that 
part of the world.” 

STATEMENT OF CONGRESSMAN JAMES ROOSE- 
VELT, DEMOCRAT, OF CALIFORNIA, CALLING 
FOR AMENDMENT OF Export CONTROL ACT 
or 1949 
I am delighted to join with you and my 

four other colleagues in introducing bills 

to amend the Export Control Act of 1949, 

and I concur in the joint statement which 

you have released. However, I would add 
another compelling reason for the enactment 
of this legislation. 

While we must be diligent in preventing 
other nations from intruding into our affairs 
and imposing their will on American busi- 
nessmen, we must be equally diligent in 
assuring that these same American business- 
men do not engage in activities which either 
directly or indirectly aid the prosecution of 
restrictive trade practices or boycotts aimed 
at countries friendly to the United States. 

This possibility is particularly acute with 
regard to the long and bitter campaign 
waged by the United Arab Republic against 
Israel. We must not allow our foreign policy 
or the fulfillment of our international re- 
sponsibilities to be undermined by even the 
most innocent cooperation between Ameri- 
can businessmen and the United Arab Re- 
public in its campaign against Israel. 

America must not place its own and its 
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friends’ security in jeopardy by turning & 
blind eye on any Egyptian activity which 
causes tumult in the Near East or appears 
to diminish the position of our friends in 
that part of the world. 

To the extent that such Egyptian activity 
is enhanced by the receipt of articles, ma- 
terials, or supplies, including technical data. 
from American businessmen, we must be 
prepared to not only control, but also to 
prohibit the flow of such goods and services 
to the United Arab Republic from 
country. 

I firmly believe these bills properly 2 
our President to exercise such control, an 
thereby to protect our international pos ture. 


Supplemental Appropriations for the De- 
partment of Agriculture 


SPEECH 


HON. PHILIP J. PHILBIN 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, February 8, 1965 


Mr. PHILBIN. Mr. Speaker, the ques- 
tion today is quite different than it was 
when the matter of agricultural 925 
modities aid under the Public Law 48 
program for Nasser was before the House 
last week. t 

Today under the Senate amendme? 
the President is required to give aid only 
when he finds that it is in the national 
interest. 

We face crises in several areas with 
respect to international involvements 
and dangers to our security. In 
situations, I think the President must 
have some flexibility that will enable him 
to act as he deems best in the cond 
of crucial foreign policy matters and be- 
lieve the proviso contained in this meas- 
ure to act for the national interest is A 
satisfactory, workable formula for tb 
next 5 months or so when the House 
will have another opportunity to re die 4 
and reevaluate this issue, as it shoul 
have from time to time. d 

I think these considerations shoul 
move the House to clarify and q A 
its position and make very clear its in 
tention to stand behind the President in 
matters affecting the national inte 
and security of the United States. 3 

In this regard, I bring to the atten: 
tion of my colleagues in the House 
memorandum recently furnished Me by 
the State Department in answer to 8 
request of early January for information 
concerning recent events in the Uni 
Arab Republic. 

This is the statement from the Pe- 
partment of State: 

Recent incidents in the United Arab Re 
public haye caused many Americans to ques 
tion the sale of American commodities o 
the United Arab Republic for local currency 
under Public Law 480, These incidents 1? 
clude the burning down of the USIS library 
in Cairo, the shooting down of an American- 
owned plane over United Arab Republic ter 
ritory, and remarks of December 27 made by 
President Nasser. The great bulk of ou 
assistance to the United Arab Republic 1s en 
the form of Public Law 480 sales which meet 
about one-quarter of all the food grain pe 
quirements of its people. Termination 
this program would not affect United Ara 
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Republic capacity to carry on its military 
Programs, but could well convince the United 
Arab Republic Government that the United 
States is not sincere in its professed desire 
to help improve the living standards of the 
Egyptian le. Arbitrary termination 
Could result in rapid deterioration of our re- 
lations with all Arab States and in increased 
hostile pressures against Israel. 

The burning of our USIS library in Cairo 
Was a senseless act of destruction which the 
treat majority of Egyptians deplore. The 
mob attacking the Embassy consisted of 
African students, with few if any Egyptians 
Participating. The Egyptian police respond- 
ed to the Embassy's call for assistance but 
did not arrive in time or sufficient numbers 
to protect the Embassy compound. On the 
day after the attack, our Ambassador in 

delivered a note of protest to the Min- 

of Foreign Affairs. The following day 

Our Embassy received a note from the United 
Arab Republic Government expressing re- 
Bret for the damage done and willingness to 
Compensate for the losses sustained. A de- 
tailed reckoning of the damages is being 
Made and when it is complete a bill will be 
Presented to the United Arab Republic Goy- 
ernment. Meanwhile the United Arab Re- 
Public Government has made temporary 
Quarters available. In a meeting with our 
or on December 19, President Nas- 

ser offered a gift of 1,000 volumes and an en- 
Cyclopedia for a new American library in 


The shooting down of an American-owned 
Plane over the United Arab Republic has 
investigpgted by the U.S. Civil Aero- 
Nautics Board and the Federal Aviation 
Agency. A preliminary report by those in- 
Vestigators indicates that communications 
failures and the apparent failure of the pilot 
to follow certain prescribed procedures for 
Sverfiying the United Arab Republic were 
involved in the incident. While recognizing 
that certain procedural errors may have oc- 
Curred, the U.S. Government does not con- 
Ader them sufficient justification for the 
United Arab Republic action of shooting the 
Sircraft down. A protest was made to the 
United Arab Republic Government on De- 
Cember 24 which reserves the right, pending 
Completion of all aspects of the investigation, 
to claim restitution for loss of life and prop- 


The remarks of December 27 resulted from 
& misunderstanding of the motives of the 
Tood for peace program. We know that the 
United Arab Republic authorities fully rec- 
gnize the importance of the Public Law 480 
Program to the economy of the country. 
Current consignments of commodities to 
the United Arab Republic are in accordance 
With U.S, commitments under a 3-year agree- 
Ment signed in 1963, The Department now 
under consideration a new request from 
the United Arab Republic for a supplemen- 
agreement. The interested agencies of 
the U.S. Government, including the Depart- 
Ment, have not reached a decision on this 
Tequest. 


Aid to Egypt 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. HERBERT TENZER 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, February 9, 1965 


Mr. TENZER. Mr. Speaker, my posi- 
tion with respect to aid to Egypt and 
Other countries dedicated to a course of 
World aggression remains one of strong 
position. I joined my colleagues when 
We expressed this feeling as the sense 
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of the Congress last week by voting to cut 
of shipments of surplus food to the 
United Arab Republic. 

The question before the House yester- 
day, Monday, February 8, 1965, was not 
one of reaffirming this position or chang- 
ing it. Rather, the question was whether 
the sense of the Congress should be ex- 
pressed in a manner contrary to the 
traditional separation of power and re- 
sponsibility in the sphere of foreign af- 
fairs. The amendment added by the 
other body is one acceptable to me as it 
was acceptable to a majority of the 
Members of the House. 

I would not want to see the hands of 
the President tied because of our expres- 
sion of opposition. It is more fitting to 
convey our feeling to the Chief Execu- 
tive without impairing the flexible posi- 


tion required to negotiate with other 


countries. The other question before the 
House was whether to tie the hands of 
our committee going into conference on 
the bill. 

Our feelings have been conveyed in a 
responsible manner. Let us hope that 
the United Arab Republic will under- 
stand its full meaning and significance. 


Calendar of Events at the National Gallery 
of Art 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. JAMES G. FULTON 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, January 19, 1965 


Mr. FULTON of Pennsylvania. Mr. 
Speaker, under leave to extend my re- 
marks in the Recorp, I include the fol- 
lowing calendar of events at the 
National Gallery of Art: 

NATIONAL GALLERY oF ART CALENDAR OF 
Events, FEBRUARY 1965 


MONDAY, FEBRUARY 1, THROUGH SUNDAY, 
FEBRUARY 7 
Painting of the week: Constable. “Wiven- 


hoe Park, Essex” (Widener collection). Gal- 
lery 58, Tuesday through Saturday, 12 and 2; 
Sunday, 3:30 and 6. 

Tour of the week: “The Exhibition of Wa- 
tercolor Drawings of John White (1577- 
1590).“ Central lobby, Tuesday through 
Saturday, 1; Sunday, 2:30. 

Tour: “Introduction to the Collection.” 
Rotunda, Monday through Saturday, 11 and 
3; Sunday, 5. 

Sunday lecture: “Commemoration of 
Death in Sculptural Forms.” Speaker: John 
Brooks, staff lecturer, National Gallery of 
Art, lecture hall, 4. 

Sunday concert: The Concord Trio, East 
Garden Court, 8, 

MONDAY, FEBRUARY 8, THROUGH SUNDAY, 

FEBRUARY 14 


Painting of the week: El Greco, “St. Mar- 
tin and the Beggar” (Widener collection). 
Gallery 30, Tuesday through Saturday, 12 
and 2; Sunday 3:30 and 6. 

Tour of the week: “Games in Art.” Ro- 
tunda, Tuesday through Saturday, 1; Sunday 
2:30. 

Tour: “Introduction to the Collection.” 
Rotunda, Monday through Saturday, 11 and 
3; Sunday, 5. 

Sunday lecture: “The Origins of Impres- 
sionism.” Speaker, William Truettner, staff 
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lecturer,“ National Gallery of Art. Lecture 
Ball, 4. 

Sunday concert: Melvin Ritter, violinist. 
Jane Allen, pianist. East garden court, 8. 

All concerts are broadcast by Station 
WGMS-AM (570) and FM (103.5). The Ra- 
dio Picture of the Week is discussed during 
the intermission (about 8:40 pm.) followed 
by comments on the music by Richard Bales, 
conductor of the National Gallery Orchestra. 
MONDAY, FEBRUARY 15, THROUGH SUNDAY, FEB- 

RUARY 21 

Painting of the week: Monet. “Palazzo 
da Mula, Venice” (Chester Dale collection). 
Gallery 70, Tuesday through Saturday, 12 
and 2; Sunday, 3:30 and 6. 

Tour of the week: “Objets d' Art: The 
Treasure Room.“ Central lobby, Tuesday 
Saturday, 1; Sunday, 2:30. 

Tour: “Introduction to the Collection.” 
Rotunda, Monday through Saturday, 11 and 
3; Sunday, 5. 


Gallery of Art. Lecture hall, 4. 
Sunday concert: Montgomery Chamber 
Ensemble. East garden court, 8. 
MONDAY, FEBRUARY 22, THROUGH SUNDAY, 
FEBRUARY. 28 


Painting of the week: Daumier, “Advice to 
a Young Artist” (a gift of Duncan Phillips). 
Gallery 69, Tuesday through Saturday, 12 
and 2; Sunday, 3:30 and 6. 

Tour of the week: “Architecture of the 
National Gallery.” Rotunda, Tuesday 
through Saturday, 1; Sunday, 2:30. 

Tour: “Introduction to the Collection.” 
“Rotunda, Monday through Saturday, 11 and 
3; Monday, 1; Sunday, 5. 

Sunday film lecture: “Art—circa 1848.” 
Speaker: Raymond S. Stites, curator of edu- 
cation, National Gallery of Art, Lecture 
hall, 4. 

Sunday concert: Claudia Lindsey, soprano; 
Kenenth Manzer, pianist. East garden 
court, 8. 

Inquiries concerning the Gallery's educa- 
tional services should be addressed to the 
Educational Office, 737-4215, extension 272. 

Gallery hours: Weekdays 10 a.m. to 5 p.m. 
Sundays 2 p.m. to 10 p.m. Admission as free 
to the gallery and to all programs scheduled. 

Collections: Paintings and sculpture from 
the Andrew Mellon, Samuel H. Kress, Wide- 
ner, and Chester Dale collections, with gifts 
from other donors, are on the main floor. 
The Garbisch American Primitive paintings, 
Kress Renaissance Bronzes, and Widener 
Decorative Arts are on the ground floor. 

Radlo picture of the week: Color repro- 
ductions by subscription allow you to follow 
the picture of the week discussion on the 
radio each Sunday night. Eleven- by four- 
teen-inch reproductions, together with short 
texts, will be mailed for February, the last 
month of the series. $1 postpaid. 

Continuing exhibition: “The Watercolor 
Drawings of John White (1577-1590)." Cen- 
tral Gallery. Through February 22. 

Recent publication: Catalog. The Water- 
color Drawings of John White,” from the 
British Museum; 54 pages, 10 by 714 inches, 
introduction by Paul H. Hulton, assistant 
keeper of prints and drawings, the British 
Museum; with one color plate and 40 half- 
tone illustrations; $2 postpaid. 

New reproductions: Eleven- by fourteen- 
inch color reproductions, Bellini, “Orphe- 
us”; Blake, “The Great Red Dragon and the 
Woman Clothed With the Sun”; Blake, 
“Queen Katherine's Dream“; Cassatt, 
“Mother and Child"; Dürer, “Portrait of a 
Clergyman”; Giovanni di Paolo, “the An- 
nunciation"; Goya, “the Duke of Welling- 
ton”; Greuze, “Monsieur de la Live de Jully”; 
Luini, “the Illusion of Cephalus”; Memling, 
“Madonna and Child With Angels”; Verroc- 
chio, “Lorenzo de’ Medici.” 25 cents each. 
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Orders under $1, add 25 cents handling 
charge. 

LecTour: A radio lecture device is installed 
in 30 exhibition galleries. Talks, running 
continuosly, cover most of the periods of 
art represented by the collections. A visitor 
may rent a small receiving set for 25 cents to 
use in hearing these LecTour broadcasts. 

Cafeteria: Open to the public Monday 
through Saturday 11 a.m. to 4 pm. Sunday 
4 pm. to 7 pm. 


Facing the Facts in Vietnam 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 


HON. GLENARD P. LIPSCOMB 


oF 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, February 9, 1965 


Mr. LIPSCOMB, Mr. Speaker, the eyes 
of the world are focused on Vietnam. 
The deceitful, ruthless Communist at- 
tacks on South Vietnam bases a few days 
ago emphasize once again the importance 
of that struggle and the lengths the 
Communists will go in gaining control 
over all of Vietnam and southeast Asia. 

Recently, on January 26, 1965, Richard 
M. Nixon discussed the Vietnam problem 
with the Sales Executives’ Club of New 
York. His message was most timely, 
penetrating, and appropriate, and I com- 
mend it to the attention of my colleagues 
in the Congress. 

Under leave to extend my remarks, I 
submit Mr, Nixon’s speech for inclusion 
in the RECORD: 

“FACING THE FACTS In VIETNAM"—ADDRESS OF 
RICHARD M. NIXON, SALES EXECUTIVES CLUB 
OF NEW YORK, JANUARY 26, 1965 
I would like to take as my text today one 

of Winston Churchill’s statements which 

will lead us to a discussion of what I believe 
is the most important decision that Lyn- 
don Johnson, the President of the United 

States, and the American people will make 

during these next 4 years. 

Let me read this statement. The time, 
1938, immediately after the partition of 
Czechoslovakia. Churchill, speaking in the 
House of Commons, said this: “The belief 
that security can be obtained by throwing 
& small state to the wolves is a fatal delu- 
sion.” 

It was true then. I think it is also true 
today. And, as you might have guessed, I 
am referring to another small state—not in 
Europe, but in Asia—the state that is much 
in the news today because of the troubles 
we are having there, Vietnam. 

This subject has been discussed so much 
that you are, perhaps, tired of it. Cer- 
tainly many Americans are very tired of 
what has been happening to Americans—to 
our Embassy, to our consulates, to our li- 
braries, and to our people in Vietnam, where 
we are trying to help. 

We get the impression that the Vietnamese 
do not want to help themselves, and so take 
it out on us. It would be very easy to be- 
come frustrated at this point, to become 
defeatists, to throw up our hands or to find 
out how not to handle the situation, which 
is the usual weapon of diplomats. 

But I would suggest that this week, while 
tributes to Winston Churchill are being paid 
all over the world, we should remember what 
he said in 1938. 

I would like to talk about Vietnam in 
terms of American public opinion, of the 
stakes that are there for Americans in the 
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cause of freedom, of the alternatives we have, 
and the choice I think we should make. 

First, what is American public opinion 
concerning Vietnam today? This can be 
broken down into different groups. The 
first is the growing group that is following 
the line of Senator Morse, of Oregon. They 
say, let's wash our hands of the place and 
get out before we are thrown out. Every 
Poll indicates that more and more Amer- 
icans are frustrated with what is happen- 
ing there and want us to get out. 

The second group—also growing—perhaps 
the largest in the country, seems to be rep- 
resented by most of the editorial support of 
the major Eastern papers. They feel that we 
must find a negotiated solution to the prob- 
lem. We must neutralize Vietnam, on some 
sort of guaranteed basis. Senator FULBRIGHT, 
chairman of the Foreign Relations Commit- 
tee, is the major spokesman for this group. 
Walter Lippmann is, perhaps, the major 
spokesman among the Nation's columnists 
and pundits. 

Then, of course, there is a third group 
perhaps the smallest—which contends that 
the way to end the war in Vietnam, and the 
only choice for America, is to find a way to 
win it. 

There is unanimity in all of these groups 
over one point: Our present course of action 
in Vietnam will not do. And I want to be 
very blunt about that. We are losing the 
war in Vietnam, and if there is not a change 
in strategy, we will be thrown out in a mat- 
ter of months, certainly within a year. This 
is the problem that confronts America today. 

Let's see what the stakes are. What is 
this battle all about? We start with one 
small state, as Winston Churchill would 
have termed it. It is not a very important 
state, as states go. Only 15 million people. 
But, looking at those people and this state, 
we find that the great majority of those 
15 million people do not want to come under 
Communist domination. They have heard 
from their friends in North Vietnam and 
know what communism is. They have proved 
that they are willing to fight to avoid becom- 
ing Communists. 

A great lle has been perpetrated through- 
out the world, not deliberately, but perhaps 
by oversight, to the effect that the South 
Vietnamese will not fight for their own free- 
dom. But 200,000 casualties suffered in the 
battle against communism proves otherwise. 

This is Vietnam, 15 million people, not 
wanting to be Communists, very bravely 
fighting with 60 percent of their country al- 
ready under Communist domination. Look- 
ing at those people and that small state, I 
think that perhaps everybody in this room 
would probably say it is not worth risking 
a war—a big war—over those few people and 
that little state. 

This is only part of the stake. Let us look 
at the bigger part. 

What if the stake also included all of 
Southeast Asia? You have heard this be- 
fore, and many now tend to downgrade this 
kind of analysis because they think it is too 
pessimistic. But I have made four trips 
through this area, two in the last year, and 
these are my conclusions: 

First, if Vietnam is lost, all of Southeast 
Asia is lost. Look at the surrounding coun- 
tries. Laos has already been lost. Cambodia 
is leaning so far in the direction of commu- 
nism that Vietnam could push it over the 
brink. Thailand is a country that wants to 
be on our side, but it is a nation that has 
always been on the winning side, and this is 
the only way its independence has survived 
for a thousand years. Burma is an economic 
slum, with immense problems and immense 
pressures, and it will go. Malaysia could not 
possibly stand with its 10 million people 
surrounded by a sea of communism. 

Then there is the biggest prize in south- 
east Asia, Indonesia. News about Sukarno 
has not been pleasant lately, but the prize 
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is 90 million people on the richest land in 
that entire area, with an immense min 
potential which has hardly been tapped- 

What will happen to Indonesia? A re- 
porter from the New York Times on Jan- 
uary 8 wrote from the scene: “Diplomat 
think Sukarno is heading toward alinemen 
with Communist China, Communist ae 
cesses in Vietnam have convinced him tha 
Chinese communism is the wave of the future 
in Asia.” 

That is why the battle in Vietnam is not 
just about Vietnam. It is about Indonesi® 
Cambodia, Laos, Thailand, and all the 
If the Asians in that area—who have 
overrun by the Japanese and the Chinese 
get the impression, as Sukarno has, that be- 
cause of what is happening in Vietnam the 
wave of the future is communism, they are 
going to go Communist before the wave en- 
gulfs them. 

That is not all of the story. The big- 
gest prize of all is, of course, Japan. 
a miracle of development and the great- 
est industrial power in Asia—the only coun- 
try with the possible chance to counterbal 
ance China once China develops its indus 
trial might. 

The 200 million in southeast Asia, next to 
the United States, form the biggest 
area for Japan. If these people come under 
Communist domination, or are influenced bY 
Communist control, Japan will inevitably be 
pulled toward neutralism, toward even pro- 
communism, in order to survive. 

I remember a very graphic illustration o 
this many years ago at the beginning of te 
Korean war. One of our top ti- 
communism, when asked if we were just 
fied in going into Korea to save that 2 
try, said that what we have to realize 
that to the Communists the war in Kores 
is not about Korea, but Japan. Of é 
he was right, because if Korea had gon 
Communist at that time, when Japan 
just recovering from World War II, eat 
would be like a dagger pointed at the h 
of Japan. Japan would possibly have bee? 
pulled toward neutralism, or even commu 
nism. 

The fall of southeast Asia would produce 
an even greater impact, and in summary, 
is waht is involved: The battle for vee 
is the battle for Asia. It affects southess" 
Asia and Japan. In the long run, the Fa 
cific could become a “Red sea.“ 

How? Look again at the map. Indonesia 
stretches a thousand miles across the Pa- 
cific, and is only 14 milles from the philips 
pines. You can see what would happen — 
Indonesia came under Communist dommig 
tion and the Philippines were subjected 2 
guerrilla activities which presently exist 
Vietnam. 1 

There are even greater stakes in what 
would call an almost mystical sense. They 
are mystical in that they involve what goes 
on in the Communist mind, both in Mos 
cow and in Peiping. t 

We've all been reading about this confie 
that began between Khrushchev and Ms 
and now seems to have been swept under 25 
rug for the moment. Oversimplified. poet 
conflict is really an argument between the 
“hardliners” and “softliners" in the Com 
munist world. The softliners“ want ane 
existence with the West, and don’t wish 
provoke another confrontation such as t 
had recently in Cuba. They want to bes 
the West through economic competition. 

The "hardliners”—not only those WhO 
dominate China's Government, but those 
now in a minority in the Soviet Govern 
ment—take a different view. They 22 
world communism can only gain its ultima 
objective through the continuing support = 
revolution throughout the world. They b å 
lieve that rather than downgrade this — — 
of operation, they should step it up in Vie 
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Ram, in Africa, in the Near East, and in 
Latin America. 

In the event that Vietnam falls, or is neu- 

, which is the equivalent of falling, 

will be an immense vindication of the 

„ho will then be able to argue 

that if it worked in Vietnam, it will work 

every place. They will say that the West has 
No effective answer to indirect aggression. 

Let us go back to our analysis of Korea. 
The Korean war had to be fought, and this 
War did one thing, if it accomplished nothing 
flse. It stopped the Communists from using 
Overt aggression" to accomplish their ob- 
jective of taking over a country. The prac- 
tice proved too dangerous. 

The war in Vietnam involves indirect ag- 
Bression—the taking over of a country by 
revolution. Our capacity to meet indirect 
aggression is what will determine whether 
We get in or stay out, find a way to win, or 
agree to neutralization. 

But let us see if there really is an easy 
Way out of this dilemma. We have already 

ted that Vietnam is being lost the way 
We are presently waging the war, or helping 
the Vietnamese to wage it. Is there an easy 
Way out? 

The most popular suggestion first, neu- 
Walization. Sounds good; after all, Switzer- 

is neutral, Holland is neutral, Austria 
neutral—why not Vietnam? 

The same situation does not apply. When 
We have a nation immediately bordering on 
an immense power complex such as Com- 
munist China, neutrality, when you agree to 
it, is only surrender on the installment plan, 

Look at Laos. We entered into the Laotian 
Neutrality agreement with the best of inten- 
tions. We thought this meant that Laos 
Would be saved. But what it finally meant 
is indicative of the fate of Vietnam. 

Neutrality, where the Communists are con- 
cerned, means three things: We get out; they 
stay in; they take over. 

Neutralism will not work, though it sounds 


The second point of view is also popular, 
and part of the “how-not-to-do-it” school. 
This school of thought prevailed at the time 
murder of Diem. In effect, it was 
that before we can have a military vic- 
we must have political reform. Those 
Subscribing to this principle find out all the 
difficulties involved in winning the war in 

and, particularly, point out some- 
thing that is very true—there is great politi- 
Cal dissension in that country at the present 
time. The Buddhists are 


We had political reform, and Diem is gone, 
Still a military victory eludes us. This same 
School still holds that we must have politi- 
Cal reform before military victory. 

I couldn't disagree more with this kind 
Of thinking. Wein America must learn that 
America’s form of democracy works well 
here, although it is not a very easy system 
torun. But it cannot be imposed on peoples 
With entirely different backgrounds in Asia, 
Latin America, and many other places of the 
World. 

When we proceeded on the assumption 
that political reform had to come before 
military victory, I was there in Asia soon 
afterward, talking with the chief of state 
of another country friendly to the United 
States. He told me that the murder of Diem 
Meant to him—and to many other Asian 
leaders—just three things: It's dangerous to 
be a friend of the United States; it pays to 
be a neutral; it sometimes helps to be an 
enemy. 

This same deadly pattern seems to be en- 
fulfing some of our policy decisions in 
Vietnam. 
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There is another easy way out. This one 
sounds to Americans—particularly to the 
philanthropic, good-hearted people of this 
great country of ours—as the real solution 
to guerrilla warfare in Vietnam. They say to 
make the people happy by providing the rice, 
food, schools and all of the other things that 
make for the good life. When they have all 
of these things, they feel, the Communists 
will not be able to take over. 

I wish this were true. It would cost us 
only money, and no lives. 

But a conversation I had with a village 
chief proves otherwise. When I asked him 
what one thing he would want if he could 
get it from the United States, he replied 
simply that all he wanted was security. Not 
a new well, more rice, a better school, more 

corpsmen—just security. And small 
wonder. In a village only a few miles away, 
the Communists had torn its chief apart 
only a few nights before. 

We finally get back to the very difficult 
decision we have to make. We must realize 
there is no easy way out. We either get out, 
surrender on the installment plan through 
neutralization, or we find a way to win. 

It is not easy to win. It is very easy to 
say that if we just extend the war to the 
north it will end within a matter of months. 
But, this may not be the case, Most of the 
military experts agree that unless we, in 
effect, “quarantine” the war in Vietnam by 
cutting off all Communist-dominated inter- 
ference from Communist North Vietnam and 
from Laos, there is no chance for the South 
Vietnamese to defeat the guerrillas in South 
Vietnam. 

I believe this is the decision we should 
make quarantine“ the war and use Ameri- 
can air and sea power to cut supply lines 
and destroy staging areas in North Vietnam 
and Laos which now make it possible for the 
guerrillas to continue their actions. 

But let me make one thing clear: There 
should be no use of atomic weapons. They 
are neither necessary nor advisable. We 
should use American manpower only in the 
air and on the sea. The South Vietnamese 
can handle the ground fighting. 

Let us look at this strategy. It is a risky 
one. Won't the Communist Chinese come 
into the war? It would be very easy to re- 
assure you that they would not come in. I 
don’t believe they will. On the other hand, 
in making a decision to win the war in Viet- 
nam we must not discount that risk. Now 
is the time to face up to the fact that what 
we are dealing with in Vietnam is Chinese 
Communist aggression. 

It is dangerous and foolhardy to try to 
gloss over the truth as to what the war in 
Vietnam really involves: 

First, the war in Vietnam is not about 
Vietnam but about southeast Asia. 

Second, the confrontation in Vietnam is, 
in the final analysis, not between the Viet- 
namese and the Vietcong nor between the 
United States and the Vietcong, but between 
the United States and Communist China. If 
Communist China were not instigating and 
supporting the Vietcong, there would be no 
war in Vietnam today. 

Third, a U.S. defeat in Vietnam means a 
Chinese Communist victory which could de- 
cide the fate of Asia for generations to come. 

In „the risk involved in ending 
the war in Vietnam by winning it is far less 
than the risk involved in losing it. 

Looking for example, at Red China’s posi- 
tion, let us consider the reasons they might 
not enter the war. 

At the present time, the Soviet Union and 
Red China are enemies not allies as they 
were at the time of the Korean war. From 
that standpoint, this is the best time to stop 
Chinese aggression, The Soviet Union is not 
now interested in the Chinese gaining suc- 
cess in Asia, or any place else. 

Second, without the Soviet Union, Com- 
munist China is a fourth rate military 
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power. With the Soviet Union's logistical 
support, it could be dangerously formidable. 

Third, time is not on our side, but on Red 
China's side. Every day that passes, the 
Chinese nuclear capability increases. Five 
years, ten years—we might not be able to 
make a stand there, or any place else, with- 
out risking a nuclear war. Now we can. 

We must also recognize that the Chinese 
industrial capacity at present is very small, 
compared to what it will be later. Anyone 
who has visited Hong Kong or Taiwan knows 
what the Chinese people can do when their 
remarkable personal characteristics are mo- 
bilized in an industrial society. In 15 or 25 
years, Red China could become one of the 
great industrial powers of the world. 

The question is, do we wait until then or 
do we now show them that we want to live 
in peace with them and with others but that 
we will not tolerate direct or indirect aggres- 
sion in which they impose their form of gov- 
ernment upon the people of another nation 
against their will. 

There are risks, yes. But the risks of wait- 
ing are much greater. This becomes apparent 
when we look ahead and realize that if South 
Vietnam is lost, and southeast Asia is lost, 
and the Pacific becomes a Red Sea, we could 
be confronted with a world war where the 
odds against us would be far greater. 

All that I have said is somewhat pessimis- 
tic, but I would like to leave one optimistic 
note with you. While the military, political, 
and strategic problems are immense, from 
the standpoint of good news I can assure you 
that the battle of ideas in Asia has been 
won, and is being won, day after day. 

Ten years ago, the Communists were 
arguing in South Vietnam that to go Com- 
munist would mean a better way of life. 
This is not the case today. People all over 
Asia know that in Communist China and 
North Vietnam life is not nearly as good as 
it is in Japan, Taiwan, or Maylasia and 
Thailand, the countries that have chosen 
freedom rather than communism or social- 
ism. This message is sweeping that vast 
area of the world. 

So at a time when we have won the 
ideological battle, our problem is: Can we 
now prevent the Communists from accom- 
plishing through raw power what they can- 
not accomplish through persuasion? 

The course of action I advocate is one 
that is not popular in America and would 
probably not get a vote of confidence in 
Congress or by a Gallup or Harris poll. I 
will remind you, however, that Winston 
Churchill, in 1911, took a very unpopular 
stand when, seeing the buildup of the Ger- 
man fleet, insisted on taking the Royal Navy 
and modernizing it. But the British people 
were forever grateful that he did it, because 
the British fleet saved Britain in World 
War I. 

Before World War II, Churchill was like a 
voice in the wilderness talking about 
Czechoslovakia and stopping Hitler. It was 
unpopular then, both in Britain and in the 
United States. But, when he became Prime 
Minister, the British, American, and all free 
peoples were grateful that he had the vision 
to see the danger. When this danger be- 
came apparent to everyone, he was there to 
lead them. 

In 1946, we heard of the Iron Curtain, in 
an announcement by a major world states- 
man that the Soviet Union, which had been 
our ally during the Second World War, was 
now a potential enemy of freedom. 

Nearly everyone assumes that when 
Churchill made that speech in 1946 that it 
was met with universal acclaim. Not at all. 
In America and in much of the free world, 
Churchill was chided for being a war- 
monger. But, within a year came the Greek- 
Turkish aid program and the Marshall plan, 
and he was proved right. 

I would t today that we have a 
similarly difficult problem in southeast Asia. 
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And I repeat Churchill's statement: The 
belief that security can be obtained by 
throwing a small state to the wolves is a 
fatal delusion.” 

I think that we in America, in this genera- 
tion, are fortunate that we have the privilege 
to live in a century which produced a man 
like Winston Churchill. We will be even 
more fortunate if we heed his words as we 
honor his memory. 


Ifs, Including Taxes, Mark 1965 Outlook 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. F. BRADFORD MORSE 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, February 8, 1965 


Mr. MORSE, Mr. Speaker, in a year- 
end economic review of Massachusetts 
business in the Boston Herald, George 
Minot covered the problem of the impact 
of shifts in defense spending. He com- 
mented: 

If there is any self-evident fact, it is that 
New England will make as t a con- 
tribution to a world that may well be 
gradually disarming as in one where military 
defense necessarily occupies as large a role 
as it does now. 


This is a healthy realization that with 
& little imagination our economy can re- 
spond to economic change and move on 
to even greater achievements. 

This goal will not be achieved without 
a great deal of thought and preparation, 
but Mr. Minot’s article is a hopeful sign 
that the appropriate steps will be taken. 
I insert his article in the CONGRESSIONAL 
RECORD: 7 
Irs, INCLUDING Taxes, Marx 1965 OUTLOOK: 

M.. rran v Losses Can Be MET 
(By George Minot) 

Its too bad these first-of-the-year business 
and industrial reviews don't mean what thew 
say—they are not reviews at all. If they 
were, the articles in them would be far easier 
to write. 

For New England had a big year in 1964. 
In almost every field you can think of—from 
industry to recreation and agriculture—those 
who put their shoulders to the wheel came 
out well. 

There were big 1964 advances in trans- 
portation, in education, and in cleaning out 
old areas and making them new. 

Visitors to Boston would hardly know the 
place. The West End, the North End, and 
the South End—all are undergoing major 
face-lifting operations. Boston no longer 
gives the impression it is living on past 
glories, It is alive, going forward. 

It is still the “hub” of all New England. 
The prosperity of the entire section depends 
more on the prosperity of Boston than many 
Massachusetts legislators or officials from 
other States, sometimes are willing to ad- 
mit. Here, one needs hardly be told, are the 
great educational institutions, the great 
medical centers, the great musical and scien- 
tific centers. 

Here—and you hesitate a minute—is the 
home of the Red Sox and the Bruins. And 
the only place they can go is up—to the 
eminence of the Celtics, for instance. 

But in a first-of-the-year review you don't 
want to look back on what happened or didn't 
happen in 1964. 

It’s 1965 that interests you now. 

When you start to talk about what is going 
to hapen in coming months you at once be- 
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gin to tread on more dangerous ground. 
There are too many of those things the ex- 
perts call imponderables. For instance, there 
is the matter of taxes. 

If you look at any of the State capitals, 
or if you have listened to some of the in- 
augural addresses of incoming Governors 
these last few weeks, you will notice that 
all of them need money. 

Goy. John W. King, the first Democrat 
to win reelection as Governor of New Hamp- 
shire on a fine record he made in his first 
term, is going to seek the first increase in 
State taxes since 1957. Along with most 
other Governors in this section, he sees a 
need for increased aid to education, a pay 
raise for many State employees, and reorgan- 
ization of State departments to make them 
more efficient. 

The story is much the same in Vermont, 
where another Democrat, Philip H. Hoff, was 
first elected 2 years ago, that State's first 
Democratic Governor in 109 years. Re- 
elected in the great sweep of last November, 
Hoff now, for the first time in the State's 

„ has fellow Democrats in the jobs 
of lieutenant governor, State secretary, 
treasurer, auditor of accounts, and attorney 
general. 

Maine didn't elect a Governor last fall, 
and Republican Goy. John H. Reed continues 
in office, but now he has a legislature solidly 
controlled by Democrats. Reed is seeking 
a budget of $175,418,000 to operate the State 
for the next 2 years, of which almost $10 
million is for supplemental appropriations. 
To pay for this program Reed is seeking a 
tax increase on timberlands and tobacco 
and, like Governor King in New Hampshire, 
wants a markup in liquor prices, both these 
States being in the liquor business. 

Massachusetts, perhaps more than its 
neighbors to the north, needs a broader 
tax base. During the campaign Governor 
Volpe talked a great deal about a sales tax 
which its advocates say would bring in 
$125 million or more revenue. But in the 
past the State legislature and the labor 
leaders have hesitated to recommend this 
source of revenue. 

Each year there is talk about a State lot- 
tery or legalized off-track betting. The 
money derived from these questionable 
sources hardly would be a drop in the 
bucket, however, because the needs of the 
State are so large. 

While the New England States are search- 
ing frantically for new and painless money 
sources, State officials always keep in mind 
the high rate of tax mortality among poll- 
ticlans. Taxpayers continually are demand- 
ing more services; they want bigger and 
better schools and highways, for instance, 
but they show a tendency to yote against 
candidates and elected officials who talk too 
much about higher taxes to pay for these 


They keep in mind such facts as that in 
the 5 years from 1958 to 1963, State and local 
tax rates rose twice as fast as Federal taxes. 
They are told that State and local taxation 
is now increasing twice as fast as income, and 
economists tell them that since World War II 
the Federal debt has gone up only 20 percent 
while State and local debt has gone up some 
600 percent. 

There is an optimistic side to the tax pic- 
ture, because the Federal Government has 
promised a “substantial” reduction in excise 
taxes which make up a $14 billion package 
and cover almost everything from automo- 
biles to whisky. Nobody knows yet what the 
people in Washington mean by “substantial,” 
or which taxes will be cut or when. 

Businessmen hear all sorts of rumors, 
speculation, and informed word, And hun- 
dreds of them, representing practically every 
excised-taxed industry or business in the 
country, are on record regarding the “ur- 
gency” of outright elimination or at least 
reduction in Federal excise taxes. Overall 
reduction probably will wind up in a House- 
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Senate conference, and a good guess would 
be that the tax cut would run between $3 
and $4 billion, 

Thus if the tax picture is cloudy as mi 
nessmen look into 1965, so is the matter of 
the whole economy. There are a number 
“ifs” on the horizon. There: 

If there is a steel strike. 

If the steel companies further raise prices. 

If the Federal Reserve is forced by the bal- 
ance of payments to tighten money. 

If Britain devalues the pound. 

If the situation in southeast Asia should 
develop into a major conflict, 

If the outflow of gold is stepped up drasti- 
cally. 

If the predicted leveling-off in business, 
which many persons predict for the latter 
part of the year, should develop into a down- 
turn, 

Most of these things, of course, will never 
come to pass. But they make the outlook 
more cloudy than the easier task of 1 
back through 1964. In that year, despite 
some heavy layouts in individual electronic 
plants and the continued shrinking of the 
once-dominant textile industry, this regio? 
still showed a gain of 34,100 jobs from the 
year before, with just short of 4 million 
persons employed in nonagricultural jobs. 

Statistics perhaps do not mean much to In- 
dividuals who either are gainfully emplo 
or are looking for work—anymore than do 
long-range forecasts—but anybody in 
in New England business cannot help 
see that the area will gain tremendous 
nomic advantage through the location in 
Cambridge of the huge National Aeronautics 
and Space Administration's research center 
once the political and local squabbling ceases 
over just where {ts final site will be located. 

Most of the prophets of doom who 
so noisy not many weeks ago about the pro- 
jected closing of such military installations 
as the Portsmouth Naval Shipyard at Kittery 
and arsenals at Springfield and Watertown 
are quiet now. 

They have made their protests to the New 
England congressional delegation and Te- 
ceived assurances that the politicians in 
Washington would see what they could do. 

But the chances of any reversal are 
negligible. 

Those protesting today are the same 24 
who told you that New England never woul - 
survive the blow of some 40 years ago when f 
became evident that a considerable part 
New England's textile industry was mo 
South. 

This area proved capable of adjusting nent 
then and attracted new industries an 
changed its pattern of economy. 

The defense conversion and military cut- 
backs present a problem, but there is 2° 
question that these challenges cannot 
met at all levels of the economy. And there 
is no reason that good planning should not be 
able to turn this problem into an opportu- 
nity. 5 

The statement has been printed many 
times, but it cannot be emphasized often 
enough: that New England has scientific and 
technical skills unequaled in any other 
of the country, and that it has a labor mar- 
ket” the envy of other localities. 

Here, small businessmen and those who 
work for them have the know-how, a term 
perhaps impossible to define, but something 
that is recognized all over the world. No- 
where is there a work force so highly and 5° 
individually trained. Nowhere are there edu- 
cational institutions that can surpass Har- 
vard, Massachusetts Institute of Technology: 
Brandeis, Tufts or Northeastern. 

The whole impact of the gradual change 
over in the defense and disarmament fields 
is going to upset many areas in months tO 
come. Nevertheless, if there is any self- 
evident fact, it is that New England will 
make as significant a contribution to a wor 1d 
that may well be gradually disarming as in 


but 
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One where military defense necessarily occu- 
Dies as large a role as it does now. 

Take a single instance, one brought up the 
Other day by Everett Ware Smith, president 
Of the New England Council. It was that of 

ue Isle, Maine. 

Two or three years ago that northern Maine 
Community lost its Snark missile base. 
Along with it, the community lost 275 civil- 

jobs and some 1,200 military personnel. 
of collapsing, Presque Isle brought 
200 new jobs into the area to replace those 
Which were lost when the base closed. 
Everybody there got behind a drive to build 
ue Isle into a bigger, stronger, and more 

Vital area than ever before. 
What this community did, others can do. 

And will. 


Our Responsibility to the Aged 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. HENRY HELSTOSKI 


OF NEW JERSEY 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, February 9, 1965 


Mr. HELSTOSKI. Mr. Speaker, the 
Subject of medical cere and hospitaliza- 
tion for the aged has brought to my 
Office, and I assume, to many offices a 
Vast volume of mail. Most of the corre- 
Spondence which I have received to date 

been from my constituents who ex- 
Dressed themselves in favor of a medicare 
Plan which would alleviate their financial 
hardship in obtaining proper and ad- 
equate medical attention. 

We all know that the elderly citizen 
does not possess the necessary funds to 
Properly treat his ailments which require 
immediate and full attention through 
Qualified and trained personnel. 

Among the many letters which I have 
received to date, there came a very timely 
and thought-provoking article which ap- 
peared in the Bergen Record of Satur- 
day, January 30, 1965. ‘Two of my con- 
stituents, Mr. Frank Uhl and Mr. Murray 
Ganhard, have directed my attention to 
the article, which I think should be 
brought to the attention of this honor- 
able body. 

Therefore, under leave to extend my 
remarks, I am including the article which 
I refer to above: 

Goren Years: AGED Point Ur Mora. ISSUE 
(By Thomas Collins) 

The Federal Government recently lent 
825.000 to a cooperative in Louisiana that was 
engaged in making fruitcakes. It was a 15- 
Fear loan, at 4 percent. 

A 66-year-old retired man or woman who 
has cancer would like a little of that benevo- 
lence. They can’t have it. If they could bor- 
row $25,000 they might be able to buy a 
cure. At least they could buy a softening of 
the pain and some comfort for the time re- 
maining to them. 

A couple of months ago a severe drought 
Spread across the United States. Counties 
began appealing to the Federal Government 
Ior emergency help. The U.S, Agriculture 
Department came through, offering drought 
aid to 900 counties in about 27 States. 
Among other things, it offered livestock feed 
at cutrate prices to livestock raisers in 24 
States. 

The 66-year-old retired man or woman who 
is twisted with arthritis cannot get cutrate 
Medicines, or doctors, or hospitals—or cut- 
Tate anything they need to save their lives 
and stop their hurting. 
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If you think this column is building up to 
an endorsement of Medicare you are wrong. 
If you think it is building toward the premise 
that our Government will do more for a 
fruitcake or a hungry hog than it will for a 
pensioner in pain, you are on firmer ground. 

In the drought crisis, the Agriculture De- 
partment went further than cutrate live- 
stock feed. It offered emergency loans to 
farmers in 928 counties to tide them over the 
crisis. 

The 66-year-old retired man or woman can- 
not get from the Government an emergency 
Ioan to tide them over a heart attack. 

Tornadoes, hurricanes, and such, usually 
bring forth greater benevolences than fruit 
cakes or hogs. A tornado can roar through 
the property of people in any region of the 
United States, lifting the room, knocking 
down the fences, and upsetting the privy in 
the backyard * * * and amid the glorious 
publicity about it all that comes in the 
papers and on TV to the victims, and the 
tributes paid to their courage, they can get 
Government help to get back on their feet. 

The 66-year-old retired man or woman 
lying in lonely courage at home with a bleed- 
ing stomach can get no help unless they can 
pay for it. They can declare themselves 
paupers and get some help. But the fruit- 
cakes, the hogs, and the privy need no decla- 
ration of poverty—only people. 

A farmer raising one of the major crops 
of the country can get from the Government 
an all-risk insurance policy that provides 
protection for his crops. A 66-year-old 
retired man or woman can't get the same 
thing for their health. 

A city or town can get lots of money from 
the Smail Business Administration of the 
Federal Government to develop their com- 
munities and get life moving again. The 
town puts up $2; the Small Business Ad- 
ministration puts up $8. 

The 66-year-old retired man or woman, 
lying in a semi-invalid condition all across 
our country and yearning to get life moving 
again would like a little of that. 

The things that are said here have not 
been designed to say it is right for the Fed- 
eral Government to be giving away so much 
money for so many causes. Nor is it in- 
tended that they give the impression that 
the alling old folks should get on the gravy 
train that is passing by. 

Rather, these words seek to point up the 
fact that some of the human beings around 
us are not so important as voters, and not 
so important as economics. 

This is one of the grave moral issues of our 
time. It is beyond the practical and the 
economic. It gets into the realm of our re- 
ligious beliefs, and what kind of people are 
we. Politics, the medical profession, and 
health insurance companies shouldn't decide 
it—our moral concepts should. 

Older people in this country are in urgent, 
painful need of better medical considera- 
tion than they are getting. Anybody who 
wants to dispute this will have to come up 
with something better than the 2,000 letters 
a month this column is getting from the 
people who do the suffering, 


Supplemental Appropriations for the 
Department of Agriculture 


SPEECH 


or 
HON. PAUL H. TODD, JR. 
OF MICHIGAN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, February 8, 1965 
Mr. TODD. Mr. Speaker, I rise in op- 


position to the imposition of restrictions 
on our conference committee. This is 
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not a politically wise position for a new 
member from my district. However, 
both I and the distinguished Congress- 
man whom I succeed, the Honorable 
August Johansen, were sent here to vote 
according to our own best judgment after 
the arguments had been properly heard. 
He did not, and I shall not, do otherwise. 

We are about to decide whether we re- 
solve today, before proper and thorough 
studies by this Congress, an issue which 
is in no way related to the urgency of the 
supplemental appropriation to the CCC: 
We vote on whether we abandon or con- 
tinue a system of committee study which 
has assisted Congress to order thought- 
fully its activities. 

The advantages to be gained by yield- 
ing to our emotions are obvious. The re- 
sponsibilities of this body lie elsewhere. 

Let us properly hear the arguments on 
these two unrelated issues, soon but at 
another time, and decide them individ- 
ually, and on their own merits. 


Address by Mayor Robert F. Wagner 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. LEONARD FARBSTEIN 


OF NEW YORE 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, January 26, 1965 


Mr. FARBSTEIN. Mr. Speaker, it is 
my privilege to submit herewith the key- 
note address by Mayor Robert F. Wag- 
ner, of New York, at the Gracie Mansion 
Conference on Narcotics Addiction held 
on February 3, 1965. 

The mayor has recognized this very 
serious problem and obviously is making 
every effort to cope with it. I am certain 
that under his expert and knowledgable 
guidance great progress will be made to 
eradicate this scourge. I am particu- 
larly pleased to bring to the attention of 
this body the accomplishment of the city 
of New York in this connection. 

The address follows: 

KEYNOTE ADDRESS BY Maron ROBERT F. 
WAGNER AT GRACIE MANSION CONFERENCE 
ON NARCOTICS ADDICTION 
I thank each and every one of you who 

have come here for this Gracie Mansion Con- 

ference on Narcotics Addiction. 

I hasten to explain to the literal-minded 
from out of New York that the New York 
Hilton Hotel is not considered to be an ex- 
tension of Gracie Mansion. We hope to have 
some of you at Gracie Mansion tomorrow. 

Unfortunately, the limitations of space at 
Gracie Mansion are such that the entire 
conference could not be convened or con- 
tained there. Nevertheless, I hope that all 
of you attending this conference will feel 
that you are, indeed, meeting under the aus- 
pices of the highest level of the executive 
branch of the city government. That was 
my intention in convening the Gracie Man- 
sion Conference on Narcotics Addiction. 

At this point, I want to make a keynote 
statement for this conference. My hope and 
expectations are that from this conference 
will. emerge signposts in the direction of 
new programs and modifications of existing 
ones; in addition, we will look for the out- 
lines of a plan for greater collaboration and 
concert in the conduct of the massive effort 
required to deal with the narcotics problem, 
and even for a mechanism for fuller and 
freer exchange of information on new devel- 
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opments in this field. Finally, I hope that 
there may develop an approach for exposing 
new practices and undertakings to impartial 
and objective scientific evaluation, so that 
there may be as little delay as possible in the 
sanctioning of new techniques as well as 
basic solutions to this raging problem, 

This is not only our hope but also our pur- 
pose in convening this conference. I 
thought—and all my expert advisers 
thought—that we had reached a point at 
which this conference could serve an out- 
standingly useful function. The White House 
Conference of 2 years ago had most salutary 
effects and set the stage for new thinking, a 
new gathering of opinion, and a new sweep of 
action. As a result of that Conference, there 
was formed the Presidential Commission on 
Narcotics Addiction and Drug Abuse, some of 
whose distinguished members are leading 
participants at this conference. 

There is much that still remains to be 
done to implement the results that flowed 
from the White House Conference, including 
the recommendations of the Presidential 
Commission. At this Gracie Mansion Con- 
ference we shall surely give thought to some 
of the proposals made by the Presidential 
Commission. Certainly, more Federal as well 
as State leadership and action—and funds— 
are vitally needed. 

So we are gathered here, to face the prob- 
lem as we in New York City see it, and to 
review what is being done—and more im- 
portantly, what ought to be done that is not 
being done. 

The late Winston Churchill once said that 
the motivations of Russian foreign policy 
were a riddic in the center of an enigma 

in mystery. Precisely the same 
might be said of the narcotics problem. 

The complexity of the problem and of 
each of its several aspects is little appre- 
clated, neither by the general public nor even 
by some of the experts in the field. Of 
course, by overlooking this complexity it is 
easier to arrive at simple solutions. The only 
trouble is that such solutions frequently 
won't work when practically applied or 
tested. 

The control of the traffic in narcotics is one 
such complicated problem. The traffic in 

is the vehicle of the infection. As 
such, it must command as much of our at- 
tention as any other aspect. 

The control of the addicts so as to restrain 
their criminal and antisocial behavior, is 
another such problem. 

The prevention of the spread of the conta- 
gion is still another problem. 

The cure of addiction by medical or psy- 
chological means is another problem. 

The rehabilitation of the addict who has 
abandoned the habit, to prevent his relapse 
into addiction, is still another problem inti- 
mately related to the problem of his return 
into the environment which contributed to 
his addiction in the first place. 

These are among the problems to which 
the various panels will address themselves 
and, hopefully, help us to distinguish truth 
from error, and fact from fiction. 

At this point, I would like to try to give 
the narcotics problem a perspective that is 
seldom used; namely, the perspective of pro- 
portion in the scale of time. 

The first general recognition of narcotics 
addiction as both a destroyer of individuals 
and as a social evil related to criminality was 
about 60 years ago. Legislative restrictions 
and controls were established in 1909, ex- 
tended in 1914 and further in 1924, at which 
time the Federal Bureau of Narcotics was 
organized. 


It is not widely known, at least among the 
general public, that the incidence of narcot- 
ics addiction has greatly decreased in abso- 
lute numbers since the 1920's, and even more 
so in ratio per population unit. In the 
1920's, according to the best statistics avail- 
able, the addict population was approxi- 
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mately 250,000, or 1 in 400. Today, the 
addict population in the United States is 
calculated at approximately 50,000 to 100,000, 
or 1 in 3,000. 

Selective Service reports from World War 
I show that 1 out of every 1,500 men was 
rejected as a narcotic addict. In World War 
Il, the rejection rate for this reason was 
1 in 10,000, 

As a historical footnote, I cite the major 
steps taken in 1919 by the New York City 
Health Department to deal with the nar- 
cotics addiction problem. The health de- 
partment opened two clinics to give medi- 
cation to the addicts. Seven thousand ad- 
dicts were treated during a period of 10 
months. At the end of this time, the clinics 
were closed. The health department his- 
torian, who supplied me with this informa- 
tion, in describing the conditions under 
which the clinics were closed, said, and I 
quote: “Chaos was profound.” 

Of course, I do not want to reflect a false 
sense of comfort from the figures showing 
the decline in the addict population from 
the 1920's to the present. Obviously, there 
has been progress in reducing the addict 
population over the long reach of years. 
Our present judgment is that the number 
of addicts in New York has been on the 
increase during the last 2 years. It cer- 
tainly has been on the increase among teen- 
agers. We know that increasing numbers 
of young people begin today by sniffing and 
end by shooting up—and some begin by 
shooting up and end the same way. 

We have never had any hard statistics on 
the number of addicts. Seeking to remedy 
this, in 1963 a new health code regulation 
was adopted, requiring any person knowing 
of an addict to report him to a central and 
confidential registry. To date this record 
shows a total of 23,000 addicts in New York 
City. The registry is growing, although it 
shows no signs of reaching the 50,000 figure 
which some authorities have estimated as 
being the possible number of addicts in New 
York City. 

Regardless of the numbers, we know that 
narcotics addiction, especially among the 
young, has one of the most horrifying and 
ies social impacts of any disease we 

ow. 

The typical addict who reaches the pla- 
teau of his tolerance steals approximately 
$100 worth of goods a day to support his 
habit. The cost to the city in terms of rob- 
bery to support addiction has been estimated 
at $600 million to $1 billion per year. That 
cost is spiraling upward. There are many 
other equally heavy costs, too. 

The population group most affected and 
afflicted is the most precious part of our 
population—the young. That is why there 
is an increasing demand by society that the 
answers be immediately found, although 
some of these answers have been unsucess- 
fully sought for hundreds and hundreds of 
years. 

In recent years, we have assembled an in- 
creasing number of facts about narcotics 
addiction. The total sum of these facts 
does not yet add up to solutions to the prob- 
lem. We know some answers to some of the 
questions, but we do not yet know how to 
convert those answers into practical and 
effective attacks upon the problem. We are 
trying many different approaches. Some of 
them work in some cases, but in most cases 
do not; others work under some ideal cir- 
cumstances, but fall down under practical, 
everyday circumstances, 

But the facts are being assembled with 
increasing rapidity. Research, which once 
was spasmodic and disorganized, 


addresses and panel discussions at this 
conference. . 

Now I propose to discuss what is being 
done about the narcotics problem in New 
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York City today—what the city government 
is doing and what others are doing. 

Between 1919 and 1952, little was done 
by the city government for or with narcotics 
addicts. In July 1952, Riverside Hospital 
was opened for adolescent male addicts, an 
later for adolescent female addicts. On May 
3, 1963, Riverside Hospital closed its doors 
to addicts after having served a total of 3,066 
of them. Generally speaking, it was an un- 
successful operation. 

Moreover, during all those years and until 
very recent times, if an adult addict wanted 
to “kick the habit,” it could only be 
in the hospital wards of the city jails. For 
adult addicts, except for emergency 
there was no medical facility at any City 
hospital. 

Since 1958 the following changes have 
been made: 

City hospital facilities are now available 
for the detoxification of all addicts; none 
who wish to be detoxified are denied the 
facility for doing so. Hospital beds avall- 
able for this purpose have been increased 
from 25 in November 1959 to 300 by February 
1965. The waiting period for hospitalization 
has declined from 5 months to 5 days. Dur- 
ing 1963 medical detoxification was offered 
to 7,366 addicts. Today, emergency 
care is available to the addict 24 hours 4 
day in any city hospital. 

Our hospitals Commissioner Ray E. Trus- 
sell is developing plans to make ttan 
General Hospital the addiction hospital in 
New York City. Not only will treatment for 
the addict be offered there, but it will be a 
center for drug addiction research. 

I can announce, for example, that in the 
very near future, $80,000 will be transf 
from other scheduled uses in the hospitals 
budget to Dr. Vincent P, Dole at Manhattan 
General Hospital to pursue his trail-break- 
ing study on drug maintenance for the addict. 

The State government, after a disappoint- 
ing start, has seriously begun to implement 
the Metcalf-Voelker Act and is significantly 
increasing the number of civil commitments 
for the long-term cure of addiction as an 
alternative to criminal sentences. 

Information and referral offices on nar- 
cotics addiction have been established in all 
city health centers. 

Our health department has created the 
central registry to which I have 
referred. Z 

Our health department has the first and 
only functioning day-care center for addicts 
in the United States. 

Research in problems related to drug ad- 
diction is increasing and intensifying greatly: 
Within the past 2 years, $1,580,000 has 
given in grants for narcotics research in New 
York City. These grants have been given bY 
the Federal Government, by private founda- 
tions, and last but by no means least, DY 
the Health Research Council of the City of 
New York. 

On November 22, 1961, by executive order. 
I created the office of narcotics coor 
which was placed in the department of 
health. Our present coordinator, Dr, Cath- 
erine B. Hess, under the immediate super- 
vision of Health Commissioner George James: 
and with the full assistance and cooperation 
of the interdepartmental health council, has 


~ provided both the leadership and the coordi- 


nated effort that are so desperately req 
in this field. 

There must be more of the same, and there 
will be more of the same, as far as the gor“ 
ernment of the city of New York is con- 
cerned. 

Now I turn to the efforts at drug traffic 
control. 

Of course, if the original source of the 
plague, the growth and manufacture of 
opium, could be adequately controlled, there 
would be no serious narcotics problem at all. 
For informational purposes, this will be one 
of the presentations to be made at this con- 
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Nations and the World Health Organization. 

Our own police have greatly intensified 
their efforts against the traffic at all levels 
and are training police personnel for even 
Bteater efforts and understanding of the 
Problem. 

Police Commissioner Murphy has increased 
the narcotics squad by 30 percent. It now 
Tepresents the largest single municipal nar- 
doties law enforcement group in the world. 

The police department has provided for 
Special 2-day courses in narcotics problems 
for all plainclothesmen, youth division, and 

cal patrol force men. 

‘These courses are being planned 
to include the entire detective force and 
Other units, including the uniformed police. 

On September 9, 1964, the police depart- 
Ment announced an incentive program 
Whereby awards are made to all policemen to 
Make two different felony arrests of nar- 
Cotics offenders in the period of 1 year. 

Since August 1964, the pressure has been 
On, and the addict and the pusher know it. 
The police—and that means the city of New 
York—mean business against those who do 
business in narcotics. 

Meanwhile, the police department and the 
health department have been working to- 
gether trying to resolve the criminal aspects 
of narcotics addiction. Both departments 
are providing educational material, visual 
ids and community meetings for parents 
and interested people of the community. 

Many voluntary groups in our city, with 
Oficial encouragement, are dealing with the 
Problem of drug addiction as one of their 
Major interests, Requests are being received 

some of these organizations for the es- 
tablishment of halfway houses. We are 
Working on the establishment of halfway 
houses 


Approximately 200 community groups in 
New York City have expressed their concern 
&nd interest in the addiction problem, and 
are readily available to function at the grass- 
Toots level. 

The prevention field is recelving more 
and more em in New York City. New 
techniques are being developed for the early 
Tecognition by parents and teachers of drug 
Use and addiction, and also the practice 
Of glue sniffing and indulgence in so-called 
Pep pills. 

Now I would like to phrase some questions 
to which I hope answers might be given by 
the end of this conference: 

1. What is the present state of knowledge 
Concerning the addictive drugs, addiction it- 
Self, and the treatment of addiction? 

2. Can the factors which a per- 
son to narcotics use be identified; and if so, 
can they be dealt with? 

3. What is the significance of the appar- 
ently rising use of narcotics by teenagers? 

4. What is the relationship between nar- 
Cotics use and criminality, and should there 
el 5 laws with regard to narcotics 
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5. Is the narcotics addict a criminal, a 
sick individual, or a sick criminal? 

6. What access should the medical profes- 
sion have to the addict? 

7. What has been the experience of other 
countries and areas in dealing with the nar- 
cotics problem—England and Sweden, for in- 
stance—and what can we learn from their 
experience? How transferable is their expe- 
rience to the problem in New York City and 
the United States? 

In regard to the answers to some of these 
questions, we are all aware that there has 
been much controversy, and, indeed, a sub- 
stantial lack of agreement among the experts 
as well as the pseudoexperts. There is still 
violent controversy concerning even the phl- 
losophy of the problem, Myth, mystery, and 
misery remain the chief characteristics of 
many aspects of narcotics addiction. 

But the time has come, in my Judgment, 
for all in the field to close ranks as much as 
possible and to organize the maximum attack 
upon all the various aspects of the problem. 

I sincerely hope that as a result of this 
conference, machinery might be developed 
for the coordination and concentration of 
effort among all government and voluntary 
agencies and groups concerned with narcotics 
addiction, so that there can be the most effec- 
tive and efficient use of available resources. 

For our ultimate efforts, many forces will 
be required, and many paths need to be fol- 
lowed. We need not expect the ultimate 
truth to be revealed at this conference, but 
only some paths at the end of which the 
truths might be found. 

Let us then pursue with impartial mind 
each available path, and see if we can find the 
ones which penetrate deepest through the 
dark and give the greatest hope of leading to 
the light. 
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LAWS RELATIVE TO THE PRINTING OF 
DOCUMENTS 

Either House may order the printing of a 
document not already provided for by law, 
but only when the same shall be accompa- 
nied by an estimate from the Public Printer 
as to the probable cost thereof. Any execu- 
tive department, bureau, board or independ- 
ent office of the Government submitting re- 
ports or documents in response to inquiries 
from Congress shall submit therewith an 
estimate of the probable cost of printing the 
usual number. Nothing In this section re- 
lating to estimates shall apply to reports or 
documents not exceeding 50 pages (US. 
Code, title 44, sec. 140, p. 1938). 

Resolutions for printing extra copies, when 
presented to either House, shall be referred 
immediately to the Committee on 
Administration of the House of Representa- 
tives or the Committee on Rules and Admin- 
istration of the Senate, who, in making their 
report, shall give the probable cost of the 
proposed printing upon the estimate of the 
Public Printer, and no extra copies shall be 
printed before such committee has 
(U.S. Code, title 44, sec. 133, p. 1937). 


GOVERNMENT PUBLICATIONS FOR SALE 

Additional copies of Government publica- 
tions are offered for sale to the public by the 
Superintendent of Documents, Government 
Printing Office, Washington 25, D.O., at cost 
thereof as determined by the Public Printer 
plus 50 percent: Provided, That a discount of 
not to exceed 25 percent may be allowed to 
authorized bookdealers and quantity pur- 
chasers, but such printing shall not inter- 
fere with the prompt execution of work for 
the Government. The Superintendent of 
Documents shall prescribe the terms and 
conditions under which he may authorize 
the resale of Government publications by 
bookdealers, and he may designate any Gov- 
ernment officer his agent for the sale of Gov- 
ernment publications under such regulations 
as shall be agreed upon by the Superintend- 
ent of Documents and the head of the re- 
spective department or establishment of the 
Government (U.S. Code, title 44, sec. 72a, 
Supp. 2). 
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copies at 1 cent for eight pages (minimum 
charge of 3 cents). Also, orders from Mem- 
bers of Congress to purchase reprints from 
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Television Program With Senator Dirk- 
sen as Guest 
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Hon. EVERETT McKINLEY DIRKSEN 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Wednesday, February 10, 1965 


Mr. DIRKSEN. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Appendix of the Rxconb the text of 
the Issues and Answers program on ABC 
Radio and Television, Sunday, Febru- 
ary 7, 1965, on which I was the guest. 

There being no objection, the text of 
the program was ordered to be printed in 
the Recorp, as follows: 

ISSUES AND ANSWERS, SUNDAY, FEBRUARY 7, 
1965 
(Guest: Senator EvERETT MCKINLEY DIRK- 

SEN, Republican, of Illinois, Senate mi- 

nority leader; interviewed by John Scali; 

ABỌ diplomatic correspondent, and Keith 

McBee, ABC Capitol Hill correspondent) 

The ANNOUNCER. Senate minority leader, 
Evererr MCKINLEY Dmxksen, Republican, of 
Illinois, here are the issues: 

Do you approve of the American air at- 
tacks against North Vietnam? 

Can we win the fight against the Commu- 
nists in southeast Asia? 

Is President Johnson handling General de 
Gaulle correctly? 

Now for the answers from the dominant 
voice of the Senate Republicans, Senator 
Evererr MCKINLEY Dimxsen, of Illinois. 

To interview Senator DRESEN, ABC Capi- 
tol Hill correspondent, Keith McBee, and 
ABC diplomatic correspondent, John Scali. 

Mr. Scar. Senator, welcome to Issues and 
Answers.” 

Senator Dimxsren. Thank you. 

Mr. Scarr, Was the Republican leadership 
consulted by the President in advance of our 
decision to retaliate against North Vietnam 
and what do you think of the decision? 

Senator Dmxsen. Yes, they were consulted. 
If by “Republican leadership” you mean the 
Republican leader in the House and the Re- 
publican leader of the Senate. The Speaker 
was also consulted and likewise the majority 
leader in the Senate, so there was consulta- 
tion as to the exact situation that developed, 
why it developed, and what they hoped they 
might do to meet the situation, 

Mr. Scart. Well, do you approve of the de- 
cision? 

Senator DIRKSEN. Yes, I think I do, know- 
ing all the facts. First it must be remem- 
bered there was a holiday in Vietnam, and in 
Vietminh, also, meaning the northern half 
of that area. And when the holiday was 
over in the light of the fact that the new 
Soviet leader, Mr. Kosygin, was out there, 
there came this attack. It was a complete 
surprise, of course. It was not anticipated 
although I suppose they are prepared, gen- 
erally speaking, for whatever attacks may 
come, knowing that it is guerrilla warfare 
and that they strike without any advance 
notice. And in resonse to it, something had 
to be done and action was taken, 
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Mr. McBee. Senator, as in the case of the 
Tonkin Gulf attacks of last summer will this 
action by the President necessitate Senate 
approval or House approval? 

Senator DmxKsen. Now that we are there 
and in the light of the resolution that we 
passed some time back, I believe, in his 
authority as Commander in Chief and other 
authority that the President is amply weap- 
oned with all the necessary authority to take 
what action must be taken, 

Mr. McBEE. The old resolution holds up 
still? 

Senator Dirksen. That is right. And then 
of course I think he relies in part—and 
rightly so—upon the understanding that 
was had back in 1953 or 1954, after Dien- 
bienphu fell and we had to determine after 
the Geneva Conference what we would do 
with respect to Vietnam, the preservation 
of a stable government out there and the 
preservation of a government at all against 
outside attack, meaning, of course, the Com- 
munist attack. 

Mr. Scaur. Senator, I know, because you 
are vitally interested in this development, 
that you have been in touch with the White 
House not only before but since. What do 
you know about the results of the attacks? 

Senator Dmxsen. Well, I would have to 
give you a general answer, of course. I am 
pretty sure, based upon conversations, and a 
conversation with the President no later than 
this day—in fact, early this day—that im- 
mediate action was taken. Secondly, that 
it was deemed to be adequate, insofar as 
results are known, so that no time was lost 
in meeting this situation, 

Mr. McBee. Senator, John here broke a 
pretty good story the other night. He said 
that he had ascertained the Russians were 
thinking about supplying the North Viet- 
namese with the same kind of antiaircraft 
rockets that they had given Castro. Do you 
think that this action, especially with Mr. 
Kosygin in Hanoi, might deter them from 
such an action? 

Senator Dirksen. Well, that, of course, is 
in the speculative feld. Obviously I do not 
know. The Russians may do it. They may 
send them to China and let the Red Chinese 
do it. Assuming, of course, they are on 
speaking terms, and they must be, since 
Kosygin did stop off and have a visit with 
the Red leaders of China. But whether 
rockets have been moved in is a matter I can’t 
say, unless I had knowledge. That knowl- 
edge presently I do not have, 

Mr. Scant. The fact that Premier Kosygin 
was visiting Hanoi at the time must have 
been an important factor in the decision on 
whether to strike at this time in retaliation. 
oat is your understanding of this, Sena- 
tor 


Senator Dmksxx. Well, actually without 
having knowledge and perhaps no under- 
standing, I have a fairly clear idea of what 
this must add up to because if Mr. Kosygin 
had first visited with the Red Chinese lead- 
ers before he went to Hanoi and possibly Hai 
Phong also in that upper area, and then the 
holiday came over, they had the dinner for 
Kosygin and then the attack comes, obvi- 
ously they are waiting to see what the re- 
action from South Vietnam and the United 
States is going to be. 

Now if I were sitting there musing and 
speculating on the subject I might come to 
the conclusion, if there were no reaction at 
all that perhaps we were getting ready to pull 


out, or we were not wanting to take a chance 
on a deeper intervention by the Chinese an 
by the Soviet Union, and I think as a specu- 
lative matter it is highly important, and 1 
I hed to make the determination, I would 
have made exactly the same determination, 
namely to retaliate and to be sure that it was 
adequate retallation. 

Mr. McBee. The time is good then, and we 
surprised them? 

Senator Dmx«sen. That is correct. 

Mr, Scarr. You think, then, there was no 
alternative, in view of what the provocation 
was? 

Senator Dmxsen. Not unless you want all 
of the Orient to suddenly feel that we have 
lost face, and you would want the whole wide 
world to feel that either we were so weak OF 
so disinclined that we would not take 88y 
action. 

Mr, Scant. Well, Senator, after we attacked 
the gunboat bases following the Gulf 
Tonkin incident, the Chinese and the North 
Vietnamese did not themselves retaliate 
against these attacks. What do you 
the outlook is now, is it riskier than it was 
previously? 

Senator Dm«sen. Of course there I go out 
on a limb, in other words. It is a wholly 
speculative answer. 

Mr. Scant. Right. 

Senator DmrsEN. You cannot tell, there 
is no basis for any surmise as to what they 
might do. They might believe that we are 
really serious about this business and this 
may be the end of it for a while except these 
little sorties across the border in order to 
keep the guerrilla warfare steamed up. 

Mr. McBre. Senator, is not this beginning 
to take the shape of a policy? We have this 
long war of attrition in Vietnam which we 
are attempting to win on the ground and 
yet periodically when a political crises espe 
cially looms, then we strike, as in the case 
of Tonkin and as in the case ofthe attacks 
today. Do you think this is our long-stand- 
ing, long-range policy? 

Senator Dimxsen. Well, it is our policy as 
of the moment because, first, let me say we 
have three choices: We can do what we are 
doing at the present time and we can give 
if they assault us. We could move 
that parallel with everything we have got. 
Who knows what kind of retaliation it 
invite. And third, we could pull out if we 
so desired. But my own notion about pull- 
ing out is that we forsake the southern end 
of our outside Pacific perimeter which runs 
from Korea to Vietnam, and if that is done 
why your flank is turned, military speaking: 
and then what happens to Guam and to the 
trustee islands and to the Philippines out in 
the Pacific, because you are going to have tO 
maintain that flank, whether or no, 

Mr McBee, Well, not to belabor the point 
but doesn’t it appear that we maintain the 
ground war until hopefully ultimate victory 
but occasionally we have to bring them uP 
short? 

Senator Dmxsen, Right. Of course our 
first job out there, if we can get it done, 18 
to establish some kind of political stability. 
That is one of the real problems in Vietnam 
today. It hasn't worked out too well as yet, 
what with the fall of three or four gov- 
ernments since the Diem government. Now 
then we have to work at it because unless 
you have stabiliy you have exactly nothing- 
At the same time you have got to maintsin 
a military posture out there in order to sup- 
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Port that government and to defend it and 
throw a shield around it against these con- 
Stant and almost uninterrupted attacks from 
the north. 

Mr. Scarr. Well, Senator, do you think 
there was any alternative to this attack on 
Our part? Do you think that silence or do- 

nothing would have been completely mis- 
Understood? 

Senator Dmxsen. Well, the alternative, as 
you know, when interpreted in the Orient, 
is actually not an alternative at all for us 

use unless you stand your ground, un- 

you meet the attacks that are made— 
and this was a serious attack it is my un- 
derstanding now, the latest report which 
May not have actually gotten out as yet, Is 
that there were over a hundred who were 
Wounded in addition to those who were 
kiled. Well, this is a pretty serious attack. 

Mr. McBee. We agree on that, but I must 
interrupt for just a moment. In just a 
Moment we will be back with more Issues. 

(Announcements. ) 

Mr. McBee. Senator DRESEN, 80 far as you 
know do all of our military leaders concur 
With the military action in Vietnam today? 

Senator Dmxsen. I am reasonably sure, 
and it is based upon an inquiry that I made, 
that they do concur unanimously, and that 
Boes for General Taylor and it goes for Gen- 
eral Westmoreland as well, who are on the 
ground, 

Mr. McBre. Well, General Taylor all along 
has favored some sort of escalation of the 
War. I assume this is along the lines of his 
Suggestion to the White House. 

Senator DRESEN, Yes, and I think what 
action has taken place is quite in line with 
any suggestion that Taylor made. 

Mr. Scarr. Senator, do you expect the 
President will call the joint congressional 
leaders to the White House in the next few 
days to discuss this and give them the latest 
information? 

Senator Dmxsen. Without actually know- 
ing, I would say it is entirely impossible, 
Now, knowing the President and having sat 
across from him in that Senate Chamber for 
Many years, fought, bled, and died together 
Often times—— 


Mr. Scarr. Do you mean possible? I 
thought you said “impossible.” 

Senator Dimxsen. No. I was going to say 
having fought, bled, and died together up 
there a good many times, I know what his 
attachment is to the and how 
anxious he is to have the people's elected 
Tepresentatives know all the time what is 
Boing on, so, on the basis of his penchant 
Tor having these leadership meetings when 
there is a serious problem before the coun- 
try, I would guess that before too long 
there will be a leadership meeting. 

Mr. McBer. Senator, what is the point of 
Crisis that leaves you in a completely bi- 
Partisan position? In 1962 in the Cuban 
Missile crisis you said to President Kennedy 
“You take care of the Nation, I will take 
Care of the Republicans.” In matters of 
emergency like this, you depart party and 
become the Senate leader who will back the 
administration 

Senator Direxsen. Well, let me put it on 
a broader ground. We have always taken 
the position that we are entitled to be in- 
formed as to what is going on abroad where 
We are involved, and we are entitled to have 
a chance to offer any suggestion, any sub- 
stitutes, any alternatives that come to mind. 
But when that chance has been afforded and 
the time comes to make a hard decision, we 
feel that we have got to conjoin because 
this is a hostile world full of fever and 
this country cannot afford to show a dis- 
United face to the world and in consequence 
We have invariably pursued that line. 

Mr. Scart. Senator, on both occasions when 
We have struck across the border and hit 
Military targets in North Vietnam, we have 
announced that it was in specific retaliation 
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for Communist attacks against American 
forces. 

How do you stand generally, sir, on the 
idea of additional strikes into North Viet- 
nam, not necessarily in specific retaliation 
but as a means of bringing home to the 
Communists that we are not going to pull 
out and that if they continue this policy 
of infiltration it will risk a bigger war? 

Senator Dirxsrn. Well, first let's be clear 
that what happened, now, is strictly a retal- 
latory move and does not contemplate going 
any further than that. Now that is a matter 
of broad policy as to whether or not you go 
beyond retaliation and strike, let us say, 
the industrial area of Hanoi and Hai Phong. 
It is not for me to say. It is a decision for 
the President and the National Security 
Council. But I think at all times they are 
fully aware that you might get retaliation 
in reply, and who knows to what extent, 
and In what volume that may come, and 
how deeply we could become involved with 
Red China and for that matter the Soviet 
Union if she proposes to supply weapons to 
Red China and then in turn to North Viet- 
nam? 

Mr. Scatr. Do you think as conditions are 
developing there a total victory for the side 
of freedom is possible? 

Senator Dirksen. Well, patience is a vir- 
tue, you know, where guerrilla warfare is in- 
volved. Look how long it took the British. 
Was it 13 years in Malaysia, before final free- 
dom eventuated and even now the British 
are out there in larger numbers and have to 
defend it. So if you are trying to save the 
freedom, liberty, the stability, and the form 
of government of a country lke Vietnam with 
11 or 12 million people, you have got to sum- 
mon a lot of patience. And it is evidenced, 
of course, by the fact that since this all began 
after the Geneva undertaking in 1954, we 
have had 54,000 of our American advisers in 
and out. That is a rather euphemistic term, 
as you know, when you talk about advisers, 
but that is the fact. And so there may be 
as many as 23,000 or 24,000 at the present 
time, You have to summon up all the pa- 
tience in the book in dealing with a situa- 
tion of that kind. 

Mr. McBee. Senator, there was loose talk 
before this program that politics might creep 
into our little discussion. 

Recently you have undergone an election 
not of your A great many pundits 
and columnists have said that the real Re- 
publican leadership in your party, which is 
not enjoying some disarray at this moment, 
falls upon you, and you yourself have said 
in announcing the GOP Coordinating Com- 
mittee some weeks ago that the elected Re- 
publican is the Republican leader. 

Don't you feel, sir, that the mantle of 
Republican leadership indeed rests upon your 
shoulders at this time? 

Senator DIRKSEN. I am not so sure about 
that. Let us say it rests on a number of 
shoulders. But there is this fact: You have 
172 Republican Senators and Congressmen 
serving in this, the 89th Congress. Now 
they come here with the suffrage of the peo- 
ple. And consequently they are entitled to 
and they do go on the record with respect 
to all questions of policy, both domestic and 
foreign. They couldn't escape a kind of 
leadership if they wanted to because here it 
is. And they must go on the record and 
that record is a part of the scroll of the 
Republican Party for all the country and par- 
ticularly the voters to see in 1966 when we 
go back to the polls in the blelection. 

Now we try to coordinate all this. The 
Governors are elected, too. To be sure 
their principal orbit is the State domain 
and the State problems but no less they 
have an interest in national affairs. That 
would be true of those who have been candi- 
dates for the Presidency, or who have been 
President of the United States. Eisenhower 
and Landon, and in the candidate field Gold- 
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water, Nixon, and Dewey. Consequently they 
like to be heard and they have been leaders 
of the party. 

Now if you coordinate all that and get the 
necessary task forces, together with the im- 
plementing personnel, and base that on the 
national committee and then, of course, lay 
it before your elected Congressmen and Sen- 
ators, you have a pretty cohesive force where 
you have a sharing of the leadership, 

Mr. McBrexr. But Senator, in front of all this 
hydra is a voice and that is the Senate mi- 
nority leader, isn't It? 

Senator Dm«seNn. Don't derogate it all to 
the Senate minority leader. There is a very 
distinguished House minority leader, too, 
Jerry Forn, of Michigan, and a very capable 
leader indeed, I must say. So maybe we are 
the funnels and maybe the joint leadership 
meetings which we try to contrive, every 
week, if possible, is the forum where these 
things have to be beaten out and then, of 
course, given to you at the press conferences 
that follow. ~ 

Mr. Scat. Senator, do you think much 
progress has been made in changing the 
image of the Republican Party that is pre- 
sented to the people? The reason I ask that 
question is that some critics and indeed 
some members of the Republican Party felt 
that perhaps Senator Goldwater presented 
too conservative an image and this was a 
factor in the election defeat. 

Senator Dmx«sen. Well, you know I don't 
get fired up, particularly, about this ques- 
tion of images. I have always said that the 
record has to be the image, and everybody 
contributes to it. Because an image is an 
amorphous and composite thing. So we try 
to build the image by what we do because 
that is the thing that ultimately counts. 

We had some difficulties in the late un- 
pleasantness of 1964, if I can refer to it in 
that fashion, and I think too often, of 
course, what one man may have said, even 
as an aside or even to a reporter, too often 
was dramatized and made to appear that that 
was a party position when as a matter of 
fact it wasn’t. 

Take for instance TVA. Actually what 
was disclosed in the press didn’t come from 
our candidate. Never said it in that fashion 
at all. It was speculating. But it didn’t go 
for the rest of the party. I was here when 
TVA was established. I was against it to 
begin with. You are not so naive, after more 
than 30 years in Washington. You know 
very well you couldn't dislodge TVA if you 
wanted to. But just think of the impact of 
such a statement upon those who are wedded 
to the idea of public power. And if I went 
on, I would have the whole campaign laid 
out for you right like now. 

Mr. Scarr. Senator, if we could just get 
into the international area a bit more, as you 
well know, General de Gaulle let the United 
States have it in two specific areas this week 
(a) he attacked the dollar as a medium of 
exchange and he suggested a conference to 
put the United Nations back on the track, 
in his view, by including Red China in some 
kind of discussion. 

How do you stand on those proposals? 

Senator Dmxsen. Well, first of all it would 
appear to me that De Gaulle's gold proposals 
meet no favor anywhere with those who are 
expert in that field. Goodness knows I am 
no monetary expert. I was here when we 
passed the Gold Reserve Act in 1934. As I 
recall, I voted against it. They said at that 
time there were 13 people in this country 
who knew all about money and I wasn't one 
of them. So I played trump and I voted 
against it. But just look at this picture 
today. We have about four or five gold 
mines more or less. We have one that 18 
a real producer, Tell me where in the world 
are you going to get the gold for gold cover 
for deposits in the Federal Reserve System 
and for the Federal Reserve notes? It is not 
fair. And we have to depend on the dollar. 
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And thank goodness that the rest of the 
world clings to that dollar because that is 
the best piece of money there ls in the world 
today. 

Mr. McBes. General de Gaulle pretty much 
must have anticipated the reaction to his 
suggestion. Why do you think he likes to 
tweak our nose? 

Senator DmxsxN. I am not sure whether 
that is just an inborn characteristic, 
whether it was meant, of course, to gain some 
publicity—although why should a man of the 
stature of Charles de Gaulle have to resort 
to those things in order to get publicity? He 
doesn't have to. All he would have to do is 
to set foot outside the palace and they are 
ready to take his photograph and hang on 
every word. And I am glad it is that way. 
But these little shots in the dark may fire 
his imagination a little bit, but it hasn't 

bed or caused any rumblings in the 
financial chancelleries of the world, for- 
tunately. 

Mr. McBee. Thank you, sir. In just a mo- 
ment we will be back with more “Issues 
and Answers.” 

Announcement.) 
iy. Scarr. Senator, the Communists are 
claiming that they shot down some of the 
American planes that attacked these instal- 
lations. From your conversations what do 
you know about our losses? 

Senator Dmxsen. Well, it is entirely pos- 
sible, and the lowest picture as I got it this 
morning is a good deal larger than it was last 
night when I got these reports. It indicates, 
of course, the dimension of this action over 
there and that they are playing for keeps. 

Mr. Scarr. Well, we are, too? 

Senator DRESEN. Oh, indeed we have to. 

Mr. Scarr. Well, Senator, how do you go on 
this business of perhaps introducing Ameri- 
can fighting troops if necessary in order to 
win the war? 

Senator DIRKSEN. Well, what are these ad- 
visers doing if they are not advising and giv- 
ing necessary training to fighting people? 
Because that is our real role over there, 
The Vietnamese picture and the Vietnamese 
Army has to be kept in the very middle of 
this situation all the time, and our best oper- 
ation of course is to give them the best weap- 
ons possible and the best kind of training 
in order to meet this jungle and guerrilla 
warfare, 

Mr. McBer. Senator DRESEN, we have not 
run out of subjects certainly but out of time. 
Thank you very much for being with us on 
“Issues and Answers.” 


The Announcer. Our guest this week has 
been Senator EVERETT MCKINLEY Dimksen, 
Republican of Ilinois, Senate minority 
leader. He was interviewed by ABC Diplo- 
matic Correspondent John Scall and ABO 
Capital Hill Correspondent Keith McBee. 

Next week at this same time Issues and 
Answers“ will bring you the leading ladies 
of the United Nations, with U.S. Ambassa- 
dor to.the United Nations, Mrs. Marietta 
Tree, Nicaraguan Ambassador to the United 
Nations, Senora Hope des Somosa, and the 
Liberian Ambassador to the United Nations, 
Mrs. Angieu Elizabeth Brooks. We hope 
you will be with us. 


An Air Cadet’s Views on Insurgency 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 
HON. DONALD J. IRWIN 
OF CONNECTICUT 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, February 10, 1965 


Mr. IRWIN. Mr. Speaker, I would like 
to insert in the Recorp a letter sent to me 
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by a constituent who is now a student at 
the U.S. Air Force Academy. 

I believe his views on counterinsur- 
gency are of interest at this time for two 
reasons—because of the present crisis in 
South Vietnam and because they show 
that at a time when the Air Force Acad- 
emy is under fire for cheating by some of 
its students, there are others who are do- 
ing serious, purposeful work. 

The letter follows: 

JANUARY 12, 1965. 


Dear Sm: Four years ago you appointed me 
as a candidate for the U.S. Air Force Acad- 
emy, and I was accepted. I will graduate in 
June, with a major in national security af- 
fairs, and so far my 34-year cumulative 
grade point average is 3.04. The problems of 
counterinsurgency fascinate me. I am con- 
vinced that with enough effort, imagination, 
and time to catch up, we will eventually be 
able to develop the art of counterinsurgency 
to such a level as to make Communist insur- 
gency movements impractical. 

I am very much concerned about the pres- 
ent debates in as to whether the 
United States should continue its present 
efforts in South Vietnam. 

I profoundly respect, and will defend the 
right of people to freely express their ideas, 
and in the midst of all this I also have confi- 
dence that most of the newspapers and deci- 
sionmakers in this country are conscientious 
enough to do some research of their own on 
such important issues. However, I would 
like to contribute some additional points 
(from a national security point of view) 
which I think are worth consideration. 

Guerrilla insurgency, in its present stage 
of development, is perhaps the most efficient 
means ever developed for one nation to gain 
control over another. It is a relatively in- 
expensive effort, and it is the most practical 
approach left in this nuclear age. The art 
of counterinsurgency, on the other hand, is 
far less developed and is inherently more 
difficult. It is far easier to ambush buses, 
assassinate schoolteachers, and throw bombs 
into restaurants, than it is to prevent these 
things from happening. Unless counterin- 
surgency can be more effectively developed, 
my generation will probably never see an end 
of situations such as we now have in South 
Vietnam and in the Congo. 

Communist insurgents receive most of 
their popular support not because the people 
want communism, but because the insur- 
gents have convinced the people that they 
will ultimately win. If the insurgency move- 
ment is not permitted to develop beyond a 
certain stage for a prolonged period of time 
(say, 10 years), it will grow stagnant. Ten 
years of indecisive fighting can be very dis- 

On the other hand, if the United 
States pulls out of South Vietnam, it will 
prove to the rest of the world that Commu- 
nist insurgency (with its terror tactics, pur- 
poseful and planned aggression, dogmatic 
intolerance, etc.) is more effective and more 
popular with the people than anything we 
have to offer. Communist insurgency, if this 
happened, would become very popular 
wherever there are dissatisfied people. Why 
obey these laws when we can kill the police- 
men?“ Insurgency is only inevitably success- 
ful if we allow it to succced by our indif- 
Terence. 

Too many people cry about “our boys get- 
ting killed overseas,” when they could be sav- 
ing more lives by putting some effort into 
reducing our highway fatality rate. In- 
surgency is going to be around for a long 
time. Most of us volunteer or very willingly 
accept assignments in South Vietnam. Per- 
sonally, I would much rather give my life in 
an effective effort to stop Communist insur- 
gency there than to sit back for 15 years and 
watch similar situations develop in Asia, 
Africa, South America, and even in Mexico. 
Could we stop it then? 
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This is just a cadet's view of the national 
security aspects of why we should continue 
our efforts in South Vietnam. The two 
world wars of this century have shown us 
a very profound truth: We cannot stay out 
of a world by ignoring it. 

Sir, I would appreciate it if you would 
insure that these things, which seem 80 
obvious to us, are not overlooked. Thank 
you very much. 

Sincerely, 
CHRISTOPHER C. CURRIE, 
U.S. Air Force Academy, Colorado. 


Veterans’ Administration Closings 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ROBERT F. KENNEDY 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Wednesday, February 10, 1965 


Mr. KENNEDY of New York. Mr. 
President, one of the most cogent state- 
ments made during the recent 
before the Veterans Affairs Subcommit- 
tee on the Veterans’ Administration hos- 
pital closings was that of the Disabled 
American Veterans. I believe this state- 
ment is a fine summary of the argu- 
ments against the VA's position, and I 
subscribe to the views it expresses. Ibe- ` 
lieve it should have the wider circulation 
which publication in the RECORD 
give it. 

Therefore, I ask unanimous consent 
that the statement be printed in the AP- 
pendix of the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the state- 
ment was ordered to be printed in the 
Recorp, as follows: 

STATEMENT By CHARLES L. Huser, NATIONAL 
DIRECTOR oF LEGISLATION, DISABLED AMER- 
ICAN VETERANS, BEFORE THE SUBCOMMITTEE 
ON VETERANS’ Arrams, SENATE COMMITTEE 
ON Lanon AND PusLIC WELFARE, JANUARY 
28, 1965 
Mr. Chairman and members of the com- 

mittee, the Disabled American Veterans ap- 
preciates the opportunity to appear before 
you to present our views in connection with 
the recently announced decision of the Vet- 
erans’ Administration to close some of its 
currently operating facilities. 

Specifically, the Administrator intends to 
abolish 17 regional offices, 11 hospitals, and 
4 domiciliaries. It has been alleged that the 
closing of these facilities will not adversely 
affect the quality of care which the Congress 
has authorized for veterans; will effect 8 
savings of $23,500,000; and will not diminish 
the availability of service provided to veter- 
ans and their dependents. 

The 215,000 members of this organization. 
composed of wartime disabled yeterans, are 
deeply concerned over the announced clos- 
ings and the affect which we believe it wil! 
have on the over-all veterans am. For 
whatever reason the Veterans’ Administra- 
tion has offered for the justification of this 
action, it is our sincere feeling that the 
action is ill-timed and ill-considered. It is 
our belief that if the closings occur, the ad- 
verse affect will be immediate and profound 
and the impact will extend far in the future. 
Additionally, we were given no prior oppor- 
tunity to study the Veterans’ Administration 
plan for closing of these facilities, 

We quite frankly feel the way this entire 
matter has been handled is an affront to the 
Nation’s veterans, the Congress, and the 
general public, 
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The closing of 17 VA regional offices will 
definitely deprive many veterans of the bene- 
fit of personal contact with the Veterans’ 
Administration and the services it provides. 
These veterans will be disadvantaged in com- 
parison with others located near the 50 re- 
gional offices which will remain open. 

The majority of veterans. calling at the 
Tegional offices are those who cannot express 
themseives through correspondence; those 
desiring te appear in person before the rating 
board; and those with complicated cases that 
can only be handled by personal contact, 

The loss of service would extend also to 
veterans’ widows who very often must come 
to regional offices for expert assistance. To 
Properly assist and counsel a veteran or 
widow, we know it is essential that the claims 
file be available. If the proposed Veterans’ 
Administration plan goes through, the 
claims file would not be available in the re- 
maining contact offices. Veteran and widow 
Claimants would only be given routine in- 
formation at the contact offices. A great deal 
of correspondence would go back and forth 
between the contact officer, the regional of- 
fice where the file Is located, and the claim- 
ant. We do not believe the mailbox is an 
adequate substitute for personal contacts 
necessary for the proper consideration of a 
Claim for benefits. 

An Executive order authorizes the Vet- 
erans’ Administration to send a parchment 
certificate signed by the President to widows 
upon the death of their veteran husbands at 
a time when thoughtful sentiments mean 
so much. This is a strange paradox, indeed, 
when you consider that the services of the 
regional office which she so desperately needs 
are being taken away from her, 

The services, which our ex-servicemen are 
entitled to by law, will be made so unavail- 
able and inaccessible that in the final analy- 
sis they will not be able to take advantage of 
them. Our files, as well as the files of the 
Veterans’ Administration, show thousands of 
veterans coming to the various regional of- 
fices throughout the country daily for per- 
sonal interviews, counseling, appearances 
before the rating boards, et cetera. 

The closing of 17 VA regional offices will 
only effect a savings of $3 million in fiscal 
year 1966. In our opinion this small savings 
certainly cannot be justified when it will 
cause such drastic reductions in the services 
provided to veterans. 

The proposed closing of 11 VA hospitals 
will leave a gap in large areas where Ul and 
aged veterans will have no hospitals and will 
be required to travel 300 miles or more to 
the closest VA facility. This will not only 
create a severe hardship for the veterans but 
also for their families, most of whom cannot 
afford the expenses involved in traveling 
vast distances to visit veteran patients. 

It is an established fact that not all vet- 
erans admitted to VA hospitals throughout 
the country need the extensive diagnostic 
study, expert consultations, and treatment 
which are admittedly available at the larger 
hospitals, particularly those in the vicinity 
of approved medical schools. We should 
bear in mind that a great many veterans are 
hospitalized for illnesses which are no doubt 
serious in nature, but which can be treated 
in the conventional manner by the expert 
medical personnel currently available at VA 
hospitals all over the land, including the so- 
called remote areas. : 

A similar situation exists with respect to 
the VA domiciliary program. Not all the 
veterans in these facilities require the expert 
diagnostic and medical care which is readily 
available at the larger hospitals affiliated 
with medical schools. Domicillary members 
generally require routine geriatric care but 
do not require the wide variety of services 
available at the larger hospitals. There are, 
of course, occasions when extensive care is 
essential and it becomes practical and neces- 


sary to transfer an individual to a large. 
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hospital for appropriate care. These occa- 
sional transfers may involve a moderate ex- 
pense and a degree of inconvenience to the 
Veterans’ Administration, However, it is not 
a proper reason for a change of policy in the 
operation of the domiciliary program, a 
change which would lead to false economy, 
less. care, and perhaps even the total aban- 
donment of the program. In this connection, 
the DAV in previous appearances before this 
distinguished committee, and other commit- 
tees of the Congress, has voiced strong op- 
position to any move designed to reduce VA 
domiciliary functions and services. It is 
our intention to continue in this direction. 

There are involved in the 11 hospitals 
and 4 domiciliaries approximately 6,000 beds 
all of which are utilized for medical care and 
treatment of two classes of veterans—those 
who were wounded or disabled as the re- 
sult of military service, and war veterans 
who cannot afford to pay for hospitalization. 
Approximately 3,000 of these beds (those in 
domiciliaries) are occupied by veterans who 
have a disability, disease, or injury which 
is essentially chronic in type and is produc- 
ing disablement to such degree and probable 
persistency as will incapacitate him from 
earning a living for a prospective period. 
In short, Mr. Chairman, these beds are oc- 
cupied by indigent war veterans, a majority 
of whom are chronically ill and unemploy- 
able. 

Administration itself has 

f as an institution 
which provides a home—bed, board, and in- 
cidental medical care—for men who are 80 
disabled that they cannot support them- 
selves. 

The proposed closing action is most aston- 
ishing in light of a VA profile study made in 
1961 which described thé typical member of 
a VA domiciliary as a 64-year-old World War 
I veteran, disabled principally by heart dis- 
ease, is unmarried, has an elementary school 
education, an income of $66 monthly from 
VA pension. His potential for rehabilita- 
tion is limited by his physical disabilty. He 
also lacks adequate income for independent 
living. 

This is. the VA's own description of a pa- 
tient occupying 3,000 of the beds to be closed. 
These needy veterans cannot find encourage- 
ment in the Great Society’s promise of a fu- 
ture “free of bodily wants and fulfillment of 
the needs of the spirit.” 

Closely related to the problems created by 
the closing of hospital beds is the situation 
with respect to Veterans’ Administration 
nursing care. On August 12, 1963, President 
Kennedy authorized the Administrator of 
Veterans’ Affairs to activate and operate 2,000 
nursing care beds in VA facilities. Public 
Law 88-450 approved last August, authorized 
4,000 nursing care beds in the VA hospital 
system. Despite this clear-cut mandate, the 
Veterans’ Administration has activated and 
is operating only 46 of the several thousand 
nursing care beds so urgently needed by our 
aging veterans. 

A large portion of the $23,500,000 saved 
by the ordered closing is to be used for plac- 
ing in operation part of the 4,000 nursing 
care beds. The other portion is to be used 
for furnishing drugs and medicines to vet- 
erans receiving non-service-connected pen- 
sions who require the regular aid and at- 
tendance of another person. What the VA 
is doing here is withdrawing funds from the 
service-connected veteran who, by law, has 
priority of admission to hospitals, and trans- 
ferring such funds to programs which are 
primarily for veterans who do not have a 
service-connected disability. We do not be- 
lieve this was the intent of Congress. 

We believe serious consideration should 
also be given the loyal, conscientious career 
employees in the facilities to be closed who 
have given many years of dedicated service 
to the Veterans’ Administration. The small 
percentage of the employees who are re- 
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tained will be forced to leave their homes 
and community attachments and settle in 
different localities. The rest will be thrown 
into the labor market or in the ranks of the 
unemployed. 

We realize that minor adjustments in VA 
regional offices, hospitals, and domiciliary 
programs are necessary from time to time. 
However, in giving serious thought to the 
VA's actions under discussion here today, the 
question arises as to what shall become of 
the veterans program in the future. 

The veterans of this country want assur- 
ance from the Executive regarding future 
policy. They want to know what the future 
holds for them, what they can expect from 
the Veterans’ Administration as to location 
of regional offices, hospitals, and domicili- 
aries, and the availability of service and 
treatment in the future. This assurance is 
needed and should come in clear terms from 
the Administrator of Veterans’ Affairs, Di- 
rector of the Budget Bureau, and possibly 
the White House, 

They want assurance about future policy 
as It relates to the 125,000 hospital bed ceil- 
ing; future plans for new beds, for closing 
beds; future status of the domiciliary sys- 
tem and the nursing care program; the num- 
ber of contract beds now in use and future 
plans in this area; also about the recent VA 
policy change to permit admissions of Public 
Health and active duty personnel in Vet- 
erans’ Administration hospitals. (This pol- 
icy change was first communicated to us on 
January 25 when the Administrator re- 
sponded to a question during these hear- 
ings.) 

We believe the veterans of this country, 
the Members of the Congress, and the Amer- 
ican public have a right to know about 
future planning in these and other areas, If 
the executive branch of our Government 
fails to respond satisfactorily, we would sug- 
gest, and indeed recommend, that the au- 
thority now granted the executive under pres- 
ent law be removed and that It be placed in 
the Congress of the United States to de- 
termine the quantity and location of Vet- 
erans’ Administration facilities. 

In closing, Mr. Chairman, I might mention 
that we have heard considerable comment 
as to where the responsibility lies for the 
decision to close the VA facilities. We do 
not believe the new Administrator of Vet- 
erans’ Affairs should shoulder full blame and 
responsibility for the closings. It has be- 
come obvious that the basic foundation of 
the veterans program, as enacted by Con- 
gress of the United States, is gradually being 
subjected to erosion by the Bureau of the 
Budget. Mr. Driver has been placed in an 
awkward and em Position; a posi- 
tion we think should be shared by the Di- 
rector of the Bureau of the Budget, 

Mr. Chairman, we are most grateful to you 
and the members of the subcommittee for 
affording the Disabled American Veterans an 
opportunity to present our position on this 
most important matter. 

Thank you. 


Anatomy of a Riot 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. FRANK J. HORTON 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, February 10, 1965 


Mr. HORTON. Mr. Speaker, my col- 
leagues will recall that Rochester, N.Y., 


Was among the racial-strife punctuations 
of the 1964 summer scene. 
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As I reported to the House at the 
time, whole sections of my home com- 
munity came apart at the seams. The 
fabric woven of law and order was rent 
asunder by mob rule. 

I saw the situation firsthand, and still 
search with my fellow Rochesterians for 
the real reasons that touched off this 
terror. 

Whether Rochester and its sister cities 
can sufficiently solve the race riddle to 
assure riot freedom in the future is un- 
known. But, the goal is being sought 
with urgency and understanding. 

Rev. Arthur L. Whitaker, who is pastor 
of Rochester’s Mount Olivet Baptist 
Church, is one of those Negro community 
leaders encouraging the comeback effort. 
Because he is my friend, I am aware of 
Mr. Whitaker's work and writings on the 
subject. 

So respected are his views that the Na- 
tional Association for the Advancement 
of Colored People chose to publish Mr. 
Whitaker’s “Anatomy of a Riot” in the 
January issue of its national journal, 
the Crisis. 

As a foreword to the inclusion of Mr. 
Whitaker’s article with my remarks, I 
offer the following editorial from th 
Rochester Democrat and Chronicle of 
Thursday, February 4. I commend both 
the editorial and Mr. Whitaker’s com- 
mentary which it praises to the consider- 
ation of my colleagues: 

Riot ANALYSIS 

A voice of reason has spoken out on the 
Rochester rlots, and from a predictable source 
in this city’s Negro community—Rev. 
Arthur L. Whitaker, pastor of Mount Olivet 
Baptist Church. 

The Reverend Mr. Whitaker, who has also 
lectured in sociology at the University of 
Rochester, has written a cool and collected 
analysis of Rochester's race relations in the 
January issue of the Crisis, national pub- 
lication of the NAACP. 

He criticizes members of both races for 
persisting in several errors which preserve 
the potential for violence—for looking for a 
“black messiah” as leader and spokesman for 
all Negroes, for example, or for branding Ne- 
groes as “Uncle Toms“ if they confer with 
the white “power structure.” 

And he gives credit where many critics 
have heaped blame: “Some outsiders have 
mistakenly suggested that violence and law- 
lessness erupted because Rochester had done 
nothing about its racial problems. The city 
has taken steps to improve race relations.” 

His three suggested preventive measures 
are no panacea, as he acknowledges, but 
they are constructive. 

1. Coordination of activities of social and 
civic organizations in the area of better hous- 
ing, schools, and job opportunities. 

2. Strengthening of the local NAACP and 
other civil rights groups by involving more 
people of both races in the membership and 
action programs. 

3, Establishment of a domestic peace corps 
with emphasis on self-help by the Negro com- 
munity and other interested groups. 

The Reverend Mr. Whitaker is a man who 
thinks before he speaks, and then speaks 
calmly but pointedly. White and Negroes 
both will do well to listen. 


SLUMS, No Work, GHETTO, DespaIrR—ANATOMY 
ora Rror 
(By Arthur L. Whitaker) 

Back of the incident that sent Rochester's 
“angry young men” into the streets last sum- 
mer was an accumulation of grievances—un- 
employment, inadequate housing, and alleged 
police brutality. 
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The racial disorder, violence, and lawful- 
ness which exploded in the city of Rochester, 
N.Y., on July 24-26, 1964, came as a “rush- 
ing mighty wind,” with hurricanic force dur- 
ing the hottest July in the city since 1955. 
The toll exacted for these 3 days of havoc 
and devastation included 4 deaths, the 
arrest of nearly 1,000 persons of both races, 
and property damage estimated at more than 
$1 million. 

On the first night and in the early morn- 
ing hours of the next day, the full-scale riot- 
ing by Negro youth, in the main, raged with 
violence and lawlessness involving persons 
and property. The disorder was touched off 
by the attempted arrest of a Negro charged 
with disturbing a block dance in the Baden- 
Ormond area of the city, which lies to the 
north of the downtown business district. 
The area has been described as a slum with 
a high concentration of Negroes. The busi- 
ness and commercial establishments are 
mostly owned and operated by whites. A 
few Negro businesses can be found along 
three of the main streets of the area. 

Two efforts have been made by the city 
to upgrade the district in recent years. The 
controversial Hanover Houses, a low-rent 
public housing project, was constructed in 
1952 amid much debate, opposition, and ten- 
sion. Hanover Houses consist of high-rise 
units situated along the Vienna-Herman 
Street area. Negro occupancy has increased 
steadily from 60 to more than 90 percent. 
The Baden Street settlement, the largest of 
five settlements, is located nearby. 

The second effort on the part of the city to 
upgrade the area involved the relocation of 
750 or more families and business establish- 
ments, beginning in January 1959, from the 
site of the Baden-Ormond project. At the 
time of the relocation, much of the hous- 
ing in the area was dilapidated, deteriorated, 
unsanitary, and overcrowded. The slum 
clearance covered a 60-acre area. The newest 
housing project, Chatham Gardens, fronting 
on Joseph Avenue and adjacent streets, is 
one of two-story dwelling units for middle- 
income families, 

On the second night, violence and lawless- 
ness broke out in another Negro ghetto, the 
old third ward, once known as the ruffle 
shirt ward. The third ward area is located 
a short distance from the downtown busi- 
ness district in the southwest section of the 
city. It is a blighted area with slum pockets 
located throughout the various neighbor- 
hoods. It has some stable housing ap- 
praised from fair to good. However, tran- 
siency is high in this area. The third ward 
has been the focus and concern of the city's 
department of urban renewal and economic 
development. Like the Baden-Ormond area, 
the third ward has overcrowded housing and 
a high percentage of absentee landlords. Ne- 
groes pay high rents in both areas. 

The Montgomery Neighborhood Center 
housed in a new modern building on Cady 
Street, is centrally located for the families 
and children it serves in the third and ad- 
jacent wards, The Montgomery center has 
recently completed a “self-study” of the 
community. 

RACE RIOT OR RACIAL DISORDER 


In looking at that weekend of violence 
and lawlessness from within a number of 
things needs to be reviewed and understood. 
First, there is need to clarify what occurred 
in the city of Rochester. What happened 
was not a race riot. Rioting by Negro youth 
and others, caught up in the psychology of 
crowd behavior, did occur. In a race riot 
two opposing forces, racial or ethnic groups, 
are engaged in open conflict. Such was not 
the case in Rochester. The rioting began 
about 11:30 on the night of July 24 when a 
police officer attempted to arrest a Negro 
youth accused of disturbing a block dance. 
The arrest sparked long-smoldering resent- 
ment of authority, intensified by reports of 
alleged police brutality in the city over the 
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past several years. The violence and law- 
lessness subsided temporarily about 11 a.m. 
the next day only to break out again “across 
town” in the third ward area, Saturday eve- 
ning and early Sunday 5 

The disorders gathered momentum 
quickly. The young Negroes were joined 
by adults and some white youths in the ram- 
page. The gathering of a crowd is a mon- 
strous thing when fanned by the fires of vio- 
lence and lawlessness, the hurling of rocks, 
bottles, broken glass, and Molotov cocktails 
at humans, store fronts, buildings; the over- 
turning of cars, and the looting of stores. 

One thing was clear, the violence that 
erupted had a twofold aim—an expression 
of resentment against police authority and 
an overt attack upon white-owned business 
establishments. 

The second night followed the same pat- 
tern.. Again, the target was the white mer- 
chants. It would seem clear that the looting 
of the few Negro businesses occurred by acci- 
dent. The pillage was extensive along Clar- 
issa Street, Plymouth Avenue, Jefferson and 
Reynolds Streets in the third ward, with 
two additional complications. 

On the first night (July 25) of the imposed 
8 o'clock curfew, a white man was slugged, 
fell into the street and was run over and 
killed. The following afternoon a helicopter, 
carrying the head of civil defense, his ald. 
and pilot, circled the area along Clarissa 
Street, came in too low, hit a roof and ex- 
ploded. The flaming aircraft crashed into 
the street and set fire to the house. One 
person in the house and the civil defense 
aid and pilot perished in this mishap. 

Both incidents created additional stress 
and strain, but the helicopter crash created 
greater tension in an already tense and weary 
community. 

WHY DID THIS HAPPEN? 


The “why” of any catastrophe is never easy 
to answer in any situation where personal 
or social disorganization occurs, Some out- 
siders have mistakenly suggested that vio- 
lence and lawlessness erupted because Roch- 
ester had done nothing about its racial prob- 
lems. The city has taken steps to improve 
race relations. However, certain basic prob- 
lems, making for unrest, remained unre- 
solved. 

1. Rochester's Negro population has had & 
phenomenal growth since World War II. 
The Negro population has increased from 
7,590 in 1950 to 23,586 in 1960. Thus, dur- 
ing the 10-year period the Negro population 
more than tripled. 

2. The tremendous growth of the Negro 
population taxed housing, particularly in the 
two main Negro ghettos, the Baden-Ormond 
area and the old third ward. Middle-class 
Negroes, for the most part have been able to 
escape the blighted areas. In moving into 
better residential areas they have, in in- 
stances, encountered discrimination and op- 
position, Less advantaged Negroes—those of 
little education, no skills, and low income— 
remain trapped in the ghettos, resentful and 
despairing. 

3. De facto segregation in the schools: All 
of the schools in the zone of transition and 
adjacent areas, fanning out from the down- 
town business district, are predominantly 
Negro. The board of education’s projected 
open enrollment plan, effective February 
1964, has met with strong opposition from 
many of the parents in the neighborhood of 
the receiving school. 

4. Alleged police brutality continues to be 
one of the main topics of conversation even 
as the city of Rochester attempts to re-create 
its image of good will. Among the various 
cases of alleged police brutality the Rufus 
Fairwell (August 1962) and A, C. White 
(January 1963) cases are the most contro- 
versial. 

Additional charges of abuse were made by 
13 men of the Black Muslim faith, charging 
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“that police had broken into a religious meet- 
ing January 6, 1963. 

Charges and countercharges acerbated 
existing tensions. Some 500 persons 
gathered to hear the debate on the proposal 
to establish a police advisory board at the 
council chambers on March 12, 1963. The 
police advisory board late became a reality 
despite the opposition of many, including 
the Police Locust Club. 

5. Employment and the Negro: “The Ne- 
gro and Rochester Economy,” a series of five 
articles by William Vogler, published in the 
Rochester Democrat & Chronicle, April 22- 
27, 1963, gives some deep insights into job 
Situations and employment. The series re- 
viewed the employment policies of business 
and Industry and the job classification com- 
plaints by Negroes in the city. It. was 
Pointed out that “a major factor behind 
white and nonwhite income differences is 
the unemployment rate. The male unem- 
Ployment percentages in 1961 nationally were 
nonwhite, 12.9, and white, 5.7. The com- 
Parable Rochester rates in 1960 were non- 
white, 14.5, and white, 4.8." 

It is evident that any appreciable percent- 
age of unemployment in a community can 
create social unrest and social problems. 
Discriminatory practices in business and in- 
dustry augment the hopelessness and de- 
spair of the unemployed, especially among 
teenagers and young adults. 

The amount of education an individual 
has along with skills and experience are 
factors to be considered; these factors are 
related to whether or not the individual 
is employable from the standpoint of edu- 
cation and training in a given industry or 
business. The Democrat & Chronicle series 
cited a US. Department of Labor report: 
“Proportionately fewer Negroes than whites 
go to college, but from 1947 to 1961 the num- 
ber of nonwhites in college rose at a faster 
rate than did the number of whites.” Addi- 
tional in the Labor Department 
study revealed: “Nonwhite males aged 25 
years and over in 1962 had averaged 8.3 years 
of schooling, compared to 11.6 years for 
whites. But the nonwhite men in age group 
25-29 had averaged 11 years of schooling 
compared to 121%, for whites nationally.” 

The occupational picture reveals that “the 
gap between whites and nonwhites in upper 
income jobs is less in Rochester than na- 
tionally. Similarly, it is smaller in the lower 
job categories.” 

Nevertheless, the angry young men, 
whether high school dropouts or graduates, 
for the most part have not been able to find 
job opportunities. Thus, one can see the 
why of the riots from the point of unem- 
ployed teenagers and young adult men who 
have reached their breaking point and hit 
back in the only way they know. 

The newspaper series that busi- 
ness and industry in the city of Rochester 
are employing more and more Negroes. Some 
have been admitted to training programs. 
However, a large segment of the Negro youths 
has not managed to find employment and 
apprenticeship training. 

All the foregoing factors of growth of the 
Negro population, overcrowded housing, de 
facto segregation in the schools, alleged 
police brutality, unemployment and others 
contribute to social unrest, social problems, 
and tend to foment a climate for violence 
and lawlessness. 

ROCHESTER IMAGE 

Unquestionably the rioting tarnished the 
image of the city of Rochester—a city which 
has long prided itself upon its civic achieve- 
ments and its racial tolerance and good will. 
Despite the warnings of informed com- 
munity leaders, city officials did not seem 
to realize how deep rooted and explosive 
were the social and economic maladjust- 
ments in the depths of the black ghetto. 

During the past 5 years the city of 
Rochester had taken certain steps to im- 
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Prove the climate and to assist Negroes and 
other minorities. Many low-income Negroes 
will tell you the middle-class Negroes have 
fared better. However, both low-income and 
middle-income Negroes have been victims of 
subtle prejudice and discrimination, espe- 
cially In the areas of housing and employ- 
ment, 

In addition to this, Rochester now has 
an office of the State commission for human 
rights, a Monroe County Human Relations 
Commission, and a police advisory board: 
All were opposed by a segment of the popu- 
lation with the cry that they were not needed, 
All have been highly criticized by some Ne- 
groes and whites as to their present effective- 
ness within the city. 

The city’s newspapers, radio and television 
stations have also contributed much to the 
understanding of the problems that exist. 

Further, social agencies, churches of all 
faiths, separately and the Rochester Area 
Council of Churches (Protestant) through its 
commission on religion and race, have con- 
ducted workshops, programs, and lectures. 
Catholics, Jews, and Protestants jointly 
sponsored a notable workshop on October 30, 
1963, in a conference on religion and race, 


CONCLUSIONS 


Violence is nurtured in an atmosphere 
of unrelieved frustration, resentment, and 
despair. Violence does not provide the an- 
swer nor can it be condoned. It stems 
from the social and psychological pressures 
which exist within the Negro community. 

Violence, of course, is not uniquely Negro; 
it breaks out among other ethnic groups 
and in all socioeconomic classes. But last 
summer's riots in Rochester, New York, Phil- 
adelphia, and elsewhere were rooted in the 
social and economic disadvantages foisted 
upon the Negro by an apathetic, if not 
insensitive, society. 

Upper and middle classes of both white 
and Negro communities, both North and 
South, must realize the depth of the despair 
and the extent of turmoil among the dis- 
advantaged, undereducated, and underem- 
ployed Negro masses. 

The potential for violent outbreak will 
remain as long as these situations continue 
to exist: à 

1. The tendency of both Negroes and 
whites to look for a black messiah as leader 
and spokesman for all Negroes. In a com- 
plex society such as ours, there can be no 
single leader for any group, black or white. 
There are various levels of leadership in all 
groups. 

2. The inclination on the part of some 
Negroes to think that every Negro in con- 
ference with the white power structure is 
an “Uncle Tom,” and to criticize him harshly. 

3. The attempt to substitute resolutions, 
platitudes, and high-sounding statements for 
action to meet civil rights problems. 

4. The tendency on the part of some white 
persons to impose collective guilt upon the 
Negro race for the misconduct of a minority. 

5. The excessive dropout rate among Ne- 
gro high school students, particularly in a 
city such as Rochester, with its highly skilled 
technology. Our youth must take as many 
apprenticeship training courses as possible. 

The urban North and South must under- 
stand the specific grievances of Negroes, In 
Rochester we heard the angry young men 
complain about the following: 

1. Shortweight in purchasing. Negroes 
must always pay for a pound of bacon 
when they get only half a pound. 

2. Failure to get a job even though some 
Negroes scored higher in manpower training 
courses than some whites who got jobs. 

3. High rents paid to absentee landlords 
who appear only when the rent is due. 

4. The use of police dogs and brutal treat- 
ment by police. 

In retrospect one thing is clear: so deep- 
seated were the grievances and frustrations 
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that there was no easy, prompt way to turn 
off the explosive fury. Early attempts by 
grassroot leaders—political, civic and clerical 
failed to cool it, This was true, in spite of 
the efforts by them and leaders of the local 
branch of the National Association for the 
Advancement of Colored People, who tried 
to restore order through appeals via radio, 
television, press and direct contact. 

Nevertheless, the local NAACP, augmented 
by a team from the national office and a rep- 
resentative of the State organization's legal 
redress committee, did arrange for defense 
counsel for arrested persons unable to secure 
a lawyer on their own. The NAACP and 
representatives of local groups met with the 
mayor, the city manager and other city ofi- 
cials to whom they presented grievances; mo- 
bilized support of religious and civic organi- 
zations; and went to the people in the street. 
Finally, after 3 days, order was restored. 

While there is no panacea to ward off such 
outbreaks, some preventative measures can 
be taken, such as the following: 

1. The coordination of activities of all 
social and civic organizations, concerned 
with improving race relations, in the area of 
better housing, schools and Job opportunities. 

2. The strengthening of the local NAACP 
and other civil rights organizations by in- 
volving more people of both races in the 
membership and action programs. Special 
effort will be required to reach the people 
eaught in the residential and psychological 
ghetto. 

3. The establishment of a domestic Peace 
Corps with an emphasis of self-help on the 
part of the Negro community and other in- 
terested groups. 


Foreign Policy Winds Change 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. VANCE HARTKE 


OF INDIANA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Wednesday, February 10, 1965 


Mr. HARTKE. Mr. President, we in 
Congress, the press of the Nation, and 
the man in the street are all greatly con- 
cerned about the situation in South Viet- 
nam and the development of our foreign 
policy in relation to our Asian commit- 
ments. 

Among the many editorials which re- 
cently have appeared is one from the 
Fort Wayne News-Sentinel, in my home 
State of Indiana. I call attention to its 
contribution to the current discussion, 
and ask unanimous consent that it be 
printed in the Appendix of the CONGRES- 
SIONAL RECORD. 

There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

Forreicn Polier WINDS CHANGE 

The winds of change are blowing briskly 
through the halls of the State Department, 
as it seems obvious that our foreign policy 
stance is undergoing reshaping. 

The signs are many and come from such 
bellwethers of that stance as Walter Lipp- 
mann, who recently advocated a pulling in 
of our horns which he admitted smacks of 
what in another day would have been called 
out-and-out isolationism. 

Other noises of change are being keened 
by such as Senator FULBRIGHT, chairman of 
the Senate Foreign Relations Committee and 
longtime advocate of global foreign aid. It 
is Senator FuLsricut’s seeming contention 
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now that this country has been forced to 
shape its domestic policy on the trap of its 
foreign policy. And he urges a reassessment, 
first, of foreign aid, and then an overhaul of 
foreign policy generally. 

Latest of the drumbeaters for change is 
John Kenneth Galbraith, chronicler of “The 
Affluent Society” and onetime ambassador to 
India, who has authored a piece in the cur- 
rent Atlantic titled “Foreign Policy: The 
Stuck Whistle.” He contends that the peo- 
ple expected dramatic changes on both the 
domestic and foreign policy fronts after the 
November election, but have had little to 
cheer them in the foreign policy field. 

Here’s what Galbraith opines: 

“Most of all, people are tired of the litany 
of our foreign policy—with the endless calls 
for vigilance, the pious assertions of our own 
virtue, the repeated promises of prompt im- 
provement in our affairs in Saigon and Paris, 
the never-ending reports of fruitful diplo- 
matic missions and useful diplomatic talks 
when it is evident that nothing was accom- 
plished, and the continuing assurances that 
we are tough minded and hardheaded and 
will never allow our better instincts to pre- 
vail. If Americans ever return to isolation- 
ism, it will be because, where foreign policy 
is concerned, they have been bored to death.” 

Typical is the most recent bloodless coup 
in South Vietnam where the civilian govern- 
ment has, for too many months, been a yo-yo 
dangled on the military's string. Vietnamese 
strong man Lt. Gen. Nguyen Khanh seem- 
ingly is of no mind to pay attention to US. 
requests for establishment of a stable gov- 
ernment so the Vietnamese can get on with 
the prosecution of the war. 

And despite our own proclamations of im- 
provement in the situation, it is obvious each 
day that the situation steadily deteriorates. 
Nor does there seem to be an ability on the 
part of State or the administration to attack 
the problem from a fresh approach which 
might alleviate the grinding attrition we are 
currently suffering in another war we can’t 
win. s 
Part of the reason for such inaction, Gal- 
braith indicates is the mood of chronic con- 
tentment that prevails in our foreign policy, 
the instinct to continue present policies, 
“whether right, wrong, or potentially dis- 
astrous.” He adds: 

“Then, alas, comes the day of reckoning 
when the reality must be recognized and the 
price must be paid. Error has to be con- 
fessed and an escape plotted at a point when 
all the exits have been painted in. As a re- 
sult, we give a maximum impression of 
political infirmity, both at home and abroad.” 

Obviously, the time has come to correct the 
usual inertia which seems to plague our for- 
eign policy and there, seemingly, is evidence 
such change is in the winds. 


Has Our Privacy Ceased to Exist? 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CORNELIUS E. GALLAGHER 


OF NEW JERSEY 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, February 10, 1965 


Mr. GALLAGHER. Mr. Speaker, near 
the end of the last session of Congress 
I was named chairman of a Special 
House Government Operations Subcom- 
mittee assigned to investigate matters 
related to invasion of privacy by Federal 
agencies. The Washington World car- 
ried an excellent editorial last year on 
the subject of invasion of privacy. I 
believe this problem should be of the 
utmost concern to every Member of Con- 
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gress and, indeed, all Americans. The 

text of the editorial follows: 

[From the Washington World, Apr. 20, 1964] 
Has Our Parivacy Ceasep To Exist? 


Two new books, one by Vance Packard 
(“The Naked Society,” David McKay), the 
other by Myron Brenton (“The Privacy In- 
vaders,” Coward-McCann), depict a society in 
which the right of an individual to privacy 
has been taken away. 

Telephone conversations are monitored 
secretly, washrooms are equipped with tele- 
vision, newlyweds are studied through one- 
way mirrors to evaluate their “adjustment 
period,” and police enter homes without 
knocking or disclosing their identity. 

The locale of these nonfiction works is not 
a totalitarian state—the year is not 1984. 
The place is here; the time 1964. 

The fact of surveillance of suspects by 
responsible authority is not of itself shock- 
ing, nor is it undesirable. The disquieting 
aspect of being watched or bugged is that 
Americans seem ready to accept these checks 
upon their privacy with little resistance. 

If one must subject himself to being tele- 
vised while cashing a check, must be 
screened and tested for security reasons when 
taking a new job, these are the rules by which 
we live, and accepting them is virtually pain- 
less—so, why not? 

There are good and sufficient reasons why 
not. 

Have we become so accustomed to being 
denied sufficient privacy that we are gradu- 
ally losing our humanly independent na- 
ture? Do we so enjoy the comfort of not 
having to resist each new invasion of our 
privacy that shortly we shall welcome them? 

Once upon a time not long ago, a man 
could keep a secret simply because it was to 
his advantage or comfort to do so. 

Once a man could earn a wage known only 
to him and his employer—and occasionally 
his wife. Today, his yearly earnings—to the 
penny—are a matter of public record. 

There is today not one area in which a 
man's life can truly be called sacred, no re- 
treat to which he may take himself and feel 
totally secure—away from prying eyes. 

Authorities have the right to search, to 
seize, and to prosecute those who would 
withhold information that is “vital or nec- 
essary to the national security.” 

Should a man declare his constitutional 
right and demand privacy through any num- 
ber of constitutional amendments which 
allow this, he is branded a subversive, or is 
considered strange and untrustworthy by his 
neighbors. 

This in itself should frighten us out of 
our collective wits. 

But Americans will continue to smile be- 
nignly into the camera, to have their finger- 
prints taken, to allow their names, their an- 
nual incomes, and their daily activities to 
become more and more public. We simply 
cannot see any danger in it. 

One day we will—but by that time it will 
have been too late to do anything about it. 

We may not even recognize that it’s hap- 
pansa; that individual freedom does not 
e . 

We will deserve it. 


Glenn Doss With Whitewright Sun for 
50 Years 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


O 
HON. RALPH YARBOROUGH 
OF TEXAS 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Wednesday, February 10, 1965 


Mr. YARBOROUGH. Mr. President, 
Mr. Glenn Doss has been with the White- 
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wright Sun, as an associate and editor, 
for more than 50 of the 80 years during 
which this newspaper has been published 
in Grayson County, Tex. On this oc- 
casion of the golden anniversary year 
faithful and dedicated service to his com- 
munity, tributes from far and near have 
been paid to Mr. Doss. One of these was 
a congratulatory tribute by the First Na- 
tional Bank of Whitewright, Tex.; it was 
published in this newspaper on January 
14, 1965. 

The Whitewright Sun has shown the 
traditional image of the valuable role 
which the rural weekly newspaper has 
played in the lives of rural families dur- 
ing the history of this country. Their 
vigor and untiring service to their com- 
munities, with an accent on the emphasis 
of local news of interest, have exemplified 
the rigorous spirit which founded this 
country. 

Men such as Mr. Doss, who possess the 
intellectual discipline and stability of 
personality and character neecssary in 
order to remain in a demanding position 
with one newspaper for over five decades, 
certainly are to be highly commended. 
The fact that the people of Whitewright 
did not banish him, but, instead, hon- 
ored him for 50 years of fidelity, is also 
a tribute to his fairness. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent to have this tribute to the White- 
wright Sun printed in the Appendix of 
the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the tribute 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

CONGRATULATIONS TO THE WHITEWRIGHT SUN 
on Irs 80TH ANNIVERSARY 

Since 1885, the Whitewright Sun has 
chronicled the life and times of the White- 
wright area. It has done so in a friendly, 
helpful manner, without sensationalism or 
rancor. It has not only reported major news: 
it has devoted itself to re the day- 
to-day, personal activities which make Amer- 
ica’s smaller cities true communities instead 
of just groups of people. 

As the oldest business institution in White- 
wright, the Sun has contributed to the con- 
tinuity of business life in the community 
and has reported it and recorded it for all 
time. It has provided businessmen with an 
advertising medium through which to build 
and grow. 

As a public service institution, it has Te- 
ported the joys of birth and the 
heartaches of illness and death, the pride of 
progress and accomplishment, the hopes for 
the present and the future. For all these 
years, every citizen of this area has known 
that at least one newspaper was in 
in him, his life, his family from birth to 
death, his trials and triumphs, his memories- 

As a journalistic institution it has had & 
remarkable history. Twice during the lives 
of most of its present readers it has received 
awards as the best all-round weekly news- 
paper in Texas. Many, many times it has 
received awards for editorial content, adver- 
tising, and general excellence. 

For more than 50 of its years, Glenn Doss 
has devoted himself to the rigorous, difficult, 
but satisfying life of putting out a weekly 
newspaper, and doing it extremely well. His 
yocation is service to the people of this com- 
munity, and this area. He has been fortu- 
nate—as have we—that he fulfills the ideals 
of his vocation so well. 

Glenn Doss began his career with the Sun 
when he was still in Whitewright High 
School. Except for service as an ad 70 
tive employee in the War Department in 
World War I, substantially all of his working 
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life has been spent with the institution 
Which most clearly and most indelibly rep- 
resents the Whitewright area to its own 
citizens and the world outside—the White- 
Wright Sun. 

As it begins its 80th year of publication, 
We wish the Whitewright Sun, and its pub- 
Usher, Glenn Does, well. We hope the second 
80 years of publication will be just as good 
as the first. 

THE Frist NATIONAL Bank. 

Wiorewnicutr, TEX. 


Unemployment in the Old-Age Bracket 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


HON. RAY J. MADDEN 


OF INDIANA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, February 10, 1965 


Mr. MADDEN. Mr. Speaker, one of 
the great problems facing the Nation to- 
day is the unemployment of millions of 
folks who are classified in the older 
bracket between 40 and 65 years of age. 
If they possess social security, it cer- 
tainly is not enough income to satisfy 
their needs during these modern high- 
cost-of-living conditions. 

The following resolution requesting the 
Congress to adopt legislation outlawing 
discrimination against this age bracket is 
timely. This resolution was adopted by 
the Glen Park Aerie 2413, Fraternal 
Order of Eagles, Gary, Ind., and sub- 
mitted by Paul J. Nadeau, president, and 
William C. Largent, secretary: 
RESOLUTION REQUESTING MEMBERS OF CON- 

cress To ADOPT LEGISLATION OUTLAWING 

DISCRIMINATION IN EMPLOYMENT BASED ON 

Acse—40 To 65 

Whereas job barriers against older workers 
in industry are cruel, wasteful, and unsound 
and deprive the economy of much valuable 
skill and experience; and 

Whereas the most neglected man in the 
employment picture today is the man be- 
tween 40 and 65, who is too young to retire 
on social security but too old to find a job; 
and 

Whereas by 1975, one-third of all Ameri- 
Cans will be between the ages of 40 and 65 
and considered unemployable by a majority 
of employers; and 

Whereas discrimination in employment 
based on age deprives persons in the prime 
of life of the earnings they need to provide a 
decent standard of living for themselves and 
their families and causes persons from 40 to 
65 to live under the shadow of constant fear 
that, if they lose their jobs, they will be un- 
able to find another; and 

Whereas it is irrational for a society to do 
with one hand everything possible to extend 
the life of man while, with the other hand, 
writes him off as useless because of the date 
of his birth; and 

Whereas in 1964 adopted Public 
Law 88-352 which makes it an unlawful em- 
Ployment practice for an employer with 25 or 
more employees and engaged in an Industry 
affecting interstate commerce, to discrimi- 
nate against employees or applicants for em- 
ployment because of their race, color, reli- 
gion, sex, or national origin; and 

Whereas section 715 of Public Law 88-352 
provides that the Secretary of Labor shall 
make a study of discrimination in employ- 
ment because of age and shall report the re- 
sults of such study to Congress not later than 
June 30, 1965, “and shall include in such re- 
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port such recommendations for legislation to 
prevent arbitrary discrimination in employ- 
ment because of age as he determines advis- 
able”: Therefore be it 
Resolved, That the Members of the Con- 
gress of the United States be requested to 
enact at their present session legislation 
which will make it an unlawful employment 
practice for employers to discriminate 
against employees or applicants for employ- 
ment because of their age being between 40 
and 65. 
PAUL J. NADEAU, 
President, 
WILLIAM C. LARGENT, 
Secretary. 


Skiing in Idaho 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. FRANK CHURCH 


. OF IDAHO 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Wednesday, February 10, 1965 


Mr. CHURCH. Mr. President, less 
than a generation ago the ski trails of 
America were only a few spider webs on 
a sparse number of whitened slopes. To- 
day, they lace uncounted mountainsides; 
and skiing has become a booming major 
sport in every area visited by winter 
snows. 

My State was in the pioneer vanguard 
of this tremendous sports development, 
with the construction by the Union Pa- 
cific in 1936 of Sun Valley, a magnificent 
lodge and ski resort in a monumental 
setting near Ketchum, Idaho. Its name 
became synonymous with skiing, and 
still is. 

In recent years, several new ski areas 
have been added to the Idaho roster—in- 
cluding Schweitzer Basin, near Sand- 
point; Brundage Mountain, near McCall; 
and Bogus Basin, near Boise—to imple- 
ment what we Idahoans acknowledge to 
be the finest skiing in the world. 

Following the purchase last year of 
Sun Valley by the Janss Corp., plans for 
its expansion and modernization have 
been announced by the new owners. The 
New York Times magazine of last Sun- 
day published a well-written and inter- 
esting salute to Sun Valley, and the Jan- 
uary edition of the Ford Times includes 
an excellent article lauding the merits of 
Brundage Mountain, near McCall, which 
in 10 years has produced 11 national ski 
champions. 

I ask unanimous consent, Mr. Presi- 
dent, to have these two informative arti- 
cles printed in the Appendix of the 
RECORD. 

There being no objection, the articles 
were ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

[From the New York Times magazine, Jan. 
31, 1965] 
How Now, SHANGRI-LA? 
(By Martha Weinman Lear) 

Sun Vatiey, Ipano.—When Sun Valley re- 
cently was parted from the tender bosom of 
the Union Pacific Railroad, wherein it had 
nestled sweetly—albeit at a deficit—for 29 
years, and sold to the Janss Corp., a mam- 
moth real estate development outfit in south- 
ern California, skiers across the country 
sniffed suspiciously at the winds of change, 
How now, Shangri-La? 
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Well, there are other splendid places, 
Aspen is the fun town, booming along in the 
aprés-ski hours on a base of 30 restaurants 
and night clubs. Vail is new, and full of 
sass, and therefore chic. Alta is the deep- 
powder skiers paradise, Stowe is the grand old 
burgher of eastern skiing, Sugarbush is 
beautiful people performing their tribal rites 
on the dance floor at Orsini's (and this sea- 
son, of course, it is also ski school director 
Stein Eriksen, the former world champion, 
who is to American skiing what Burton is 
to Hamlet and fully as guaranteed to fill the 
house). 

But Sun Valley is something more. The 
country's first true winter sports resort, 
born in 1936 of the loving labors of W. Averell 
Harriman, then chairman of the board of 
Union Pacific, christened by Steve Hannagan, 
the alltime big daddy of publicists, in- 
stantly adopted by movie stars and pre-jet- 
settlers, it became, and remains the dream- 
land of American skiing—remote, idyllic, and 
militantly unchanged. 

Consider: The average large ski resort, 
gleaming new, may get a weekend crowd of 
5,000 to 10,000 harassed souls fighting for 
space and survival on the highways, on the 
mountain, and in motels strung 20 miles 
along the road. 

Sun Valley beds down 905 guests; in a 
holiday squeeze, 1,069, Guest No. 1,070, 
goodby. 

Awaiting these 900-odd are an urbane yil- 
lage, perched neat and implausibly pretty— 
and, like a cruise ship, self-contained—amid 
the Sawtooth Mountains of southern Idaho; 
a staff of 600, most of whom regard any- 
thing beyond the Sawtooth as the outside 
world—and let it go hang; lodges, private 
cottages, chalet-style dormitories, clothing 
and gift shops, beauty and barber shops, 
drugstore and post office, movie house (sans 
marquee) and bowling alleys (subterranean), 
skating rink and two heated, outdoor swim- 
ming pools, clock tower and snow-covered 
village green—all snuggled together within 
the equivalent of a few city blocks. Some- 
times even sleigh bells ring. 

Nearby are two splendidly groomed moun- 
tains: Dollar, a beginners’ haven, and Baldy— 
9,000-foot elevation, 5 colossal bowls above 
the timberline, 3,200-foot vertical descent and 
22 miles of trails, most of them hard work. 
There are mountains with greater descent, 
but they pause now and again for runouts— 
flat places—where skiers can coast. Most 
of Baldy doesn’t pause for anything at all, 
Aficlonados say it is as challenging a moun- 
tain, overall, as any in Europe. 

To the novice it looks like an empty ele- 
vator shaft. “Our approach is to grab him 
while he’s still in a state of shock and get 
him on the chairlift,” says ski school director 
Sigi Engl, but he doesn’t really mean it. 
Every year Engl hires a psychologist to teach 
his instructors how to coax the novices down. 
There are eight chairlifts with never a wait; 
80 instructors—larger resorts have 40 or 50— 
and, when last heard from, 135 inches of 
snow. 

Such bodies as must occasionally dot any 
mountainside are sent to the 19-bed, 4-doctor 
hospital—its sundeck screened to screen the 
plaster casts from the virgin view of new 
arrivals to the valley. Dr. John Moritz, its 
director, has tended an average of 150 frac- 
tures a season for the past 25 years. Dr. 
Moritz does not ski. 

It's a tremendous asset, having the hos- 
pital here,” says Sun Valley manager Winston 
McCrea. “Unfortunately, we can't publicize 
it." For years, the alltime record leg breaker 
at Sun Valley was a chap who came in fresh 
from Argentina and got his on the first run 
down. He was recently displaced by an arriy- 
ing guest who tripped getting off the Sun 
Valley bus that brings train in 
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broke an ankle on Park Avenue while walk- 
ing her poodle, didn’t know it, and brought 
her fracture into the valley, but she doesn’t 
really count. 

Whether in the hospital or on the top of 
Baldy or any place else in the valley, no 

t, until the final reckoning, ever needs a 
nickel in his pocket, which makes the mood 
hospitable as can be. “It is just like a lovely 
club,” one lady sald recently, as her husband 
signed yet another chit. “You do not have 
to pay for anything.” 

Guests also say it is just like one big fam- 
ily, and just a second home and there is a 
familial air about Sun Valley. People do 
not come here for the weekend. They come 
here for the week, for the month, for the 
season, and they greet each other with the 
glad cries of summer campers reunited. And 
as with any big family, there are inner cir- 
cles. Most of the college crowd bunks down 
in the dormitories for $3 a night—European 
pian, as are all accommodations. Single 
people, young families and a smattering of 
celebrities who do not like to dress for din- 
ner are at Challenger Inn ($15 to $19 per 
person, double room), a big, L-shaped, quasi- 
Alpine structure designed to look like a lot 
of little quasi-Alpine structures. After a 
day's skiing this crowd heads for the Ram, 
where a trio plays, the tables are carved with 
a quarter-century’s worth of initials, beer 
washes down pigs’ knuckles and sauerkraut 
and gemiitlichkeit hangs in the alr as heavy 
as wet powder on a clump of evergreens. 

The deluxe travelers are a snowball’s throw 
away, in Sun Valley Lodge (814 to $55), a 
stout Bronx cheer for functional design 
made of concrete poured into log molds. 
Here stay the famous, the chic, and the 
merely well-heeled—the kind of people who 
virtually monopolized Sun Valley until the 
family trade moved in after World War II. 

The business nabobs, arrive before Christ- 
mas, bearing gifts, and linger long. There 
is a loyal Hollywood contingent, headed by 
Norma Shearer and her husband, Martin 
Arrougé, who met when he was a Sun Valley 
ski instructor. Ann Sothern owns a home 
in the valley and used to operate—truly—a 
sewing-machine instruction center Just down 
the road. There is a hard core of interna- 
tional skiers (“We don’t do anything for a 
living,” one of them explained recently. “We 
used to try to make up something that we 
do, but it’s no use. We just don’t do any- 
thing”). Now and then one of the greats— 
an Olympic star or a top professional racer— 
stops in, and everyone else moves over. 

Not long ago Toni Sailer, the 1956 Olympic 
champion from Austria, schussed into the 
valley sporting a 10-gallon hat, a double 
holster and an honorary sheriff's badge pre- 
sented to him at Aspen. Newsmen awaited. 
Cameras ogled. But Toni, who spoke fluent 
English, suddenly didn’t understand a word 
of it and would grant no interview. What 
to do? 

Sun Valley news director, Dorice Taylor, 
who once taught English at Miss Hewitt's 
classes—and owned a part of the school, 
as well—knew what to do. Aspen had given 
him a tin badge, had they? She would give 
him a horse from which to conduct his in- 
terview. Toni promptly recovered his com- 
mand of the language and didn't lose it again 
until after the interview, when Mrs. Taylor 
tried to explain that the horse was merely 
a loan. 

At 5:30 of a recent afternoon, while beer 
fiowed in the Ram, tea was being served 
from a samovar in the lodge lounge, an 
amenity as old as Sun Valley. “They used to 
call our tea table “The Iron Curtain.“ 
reminisced Ronald Balcom of Palm Beach, 
dean of the valley’s jet set. “We had a good 
group—the Ray Millands, the Gary Coopers, 
Bill and Mignor Winans, Evie and Van 
Johnson, Our pet instructors were al- 
ways welcome. But anyone else got frozen 
out fast.“ (“You're making it sound snob- 
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bish,” said his wife. 
comfortably.) 

“The place is more democratic now, but 
there still is nothing else like it. It's cozy. 
We come back after a year, the skiing is 
great, the guests and staff are old friends, the 
chairlift attendant gives my wife a clap on 
the fanny * * *. It’s just like coming home 

n” 

Outside, skaters glided on the rink im- 
mortalized by Sonja Henie in a 1938 sugar- 
plum called “Sun Valley Serenade.” In the 
lodge dining room Hap Miller, who came in 
with Sun Valley, was tuning up his orchestra 
for dinner-dancing. Sommelier Peter Riehl, 
who came in 2 years later and can tell at 30 
paces who will want the Grands Echézeaux 
59 and who the amusing little red, was 
readying his key and leather apron, And 
past visions rose again. 

Miss Henie batted her baby blues at the 
camera while Glenn Miller wheedied magic 
out of a workaday tune called “It Hap- 
pened in Sun Valley.” Ernest Hemingway 
came down from his room in the lodge, where 
he wrote portions of “For Whom the Bell 
Tolls,” and strode behind the bar to show 
them all how to mix a Bloody Mary, which 
he insisted he'd invented. 

(Once—the valley loves to recall it— 
Hemingway, who is buried in Ketchum, a 
mile away, was asked for his autograph by 
a stranger in the Ram. He complied grace- 
fully. Later the stranger passed his table 
and said, “Hello, Mr. Hemingway.” Heming- 
way smiled affably. Soon he passed a bec- 
ond time and said, “HI, Ernest." Hemingway 
nodded distantly. And then a third, and this 
time, loud and clear: “Hel-lo, Papa.” Hem- 
ingway’s beard lowered; his arm shot up. 
“Hel-loooo,”” he roared, and good-byyyy.”) 

In Ketchum, an old lead-mining and sheep- 
herding town, Hollywood stars and other chic 
souls journeyed to the Christiania gambling 
casino and huddled up to the roulette wheel 
for warmth. Others graced crap tables in 
the Main Street saloons. “They'd come down 
on crutches, some of them, and stand around 
gambling for hours,” recalls Whitey, genial 
boniface of the Ploneer Saloon. “The only 
heat in these places was a pot-bellied stove. 
Steak was 85 cents. Oh, my, it was gay.” 

Ketcham is still gay. The college crowd 
and young valley employees move down at 
night, into the nine bars and the Leadville 
Espresso House—a converted church—and 
the town shakes. But gambling went out in 
1948. The casino is a supermarket now. 
Some of the smart-setters have gone on to 
the new smart-set places. Easterners often 
find it easier and cheaper to get to Europe 
(both train and air travel to the valley, 


“Well, it was,” he said 


-from either coast, still involves several con- 


nections). And Sun Valley has begun, grace- 
fully, to show its age. 

“It's still unequaled in this country for 
snow, for conditions, for service, for hospi- 
tality,” says Martin Luray, editor of Skiing 

“But the industry has been grow- 
ing at the rate of 10 percent a year, and Sun 
Valley has stood still. It used to be big. 
Now it’s small, That’s part of its charm, 
but to keep up it has to change.” 

Thus, the dilemma facing the valley's new 
proprietors, Brothers Edwin Janss, Jr., 50, 
and Bill, 46, owners of resorts and budding 
resorts in California, Colorado and Hawaii, 
are both skiers (the younger Janss was on 
the 1940 Olympic team). They bought Sun 
Valley by default, as it were. Union Pacific 
had hired them as consultants on a p 
expansion of the area. “All of a sudden,” 
says one, “the Union Pacific officials could 
see only investments, investments, and they 
wanted to get out. We liked our own ideas 
so much that we took over.” 

The Janss ideas include taming 1,000 addi- 
tional acres of powdery ski terrain on the 
other side of Baldy, development of new 
homesites, increased guest capacity, im- 
proved accessibility and, eventually, a strong 
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bid for year-round traffic. While open 
throughout the year, Sun Valley has tradi- 
tionally made money in winter, held its ow? 
in summer (when prime hunting and fishing 
are available) and lost heavily in spring and 
fall. The Janss people anvision changing 
this seasonal, situation with a grab bag of 
activities and institutions that would make 
the valley an athletic, social, and cultural 
resort center for the new society,” 2 
spokesman says. A summer camp, perhaps 
* * a preparatory school * * a m 
festival. But slowly, slowly. 

‘The thing is,“ said Janss Corp. President 
Victor Palmieri a few days back, sitting in 
the Duchin Room of Sun Valley Lodge and 
watching guests—the men in ties and jack- 
ets, the ladies in a virtuoso display of après- 
ski wear—dance to the sturdy society beat 
of Hap Miller's Orchestra, “The thing 18, 
everyone who's ever been to this place con- 
siders himself a part owner. When the sale 
was announced, we got calls from every- 
where—New York, Switzerland—wanting to 
know what we would do to the valley. We 
have exciting plans, but we have to tread 
delicately. How do you start changing ® 
place that people love because it's never 
changed?” 

In point of fact, some things had already 
changed. Upstairs, Hap Miller played on, but 
in the basement of the lodge was the first 
Janss innovation: the Boller Room, con- 
verted from a boller room, the piping ex- 
posed and artfully Illuminated, the décor 
Mephistophelian modern and the ambiance 
fiendishly gay. A steel band played, and on 
the dance floor a hundred blithe spirits 
whooped it up. 

“Man,” cried a young ski instructor, 
stomping and twitching, “now this place i5 
really gonna swing.” 

Hush, laddie; it's been swinging all along- 
But dolce, as befits shangri-la. 


[From Ford Times for January 1965] 
Sxrer's HEAVEN IN IDAHO 
(By Rafe Gibbs) 

The mountain wonders surrounding Mo- 
Call, Idaho, have beckoned in turn to trap- 
pers, stockmen, lumbermen, ‘hunters, fisher 
men, movie producers, and tourists. Now 
skiers from distant parts are heeding the call. 

Near McCall, 110 miles north of Boise, 1$ 
the new Brundage Mountain Ski Area, wi 
a double-chair lift that provides a 6,355-f00t 
ride to an altitude of 7,600 feet and a Tie 
Alpine platter lift for intermediates. 
striking A-frame lodge offers a balcony vieW 
of soft loveliness contrasted with 
grandeur. There are ice-silvered lakes, mean- 
dering meadows, and forests so thick they 
seem like carpets. Then, off in the distance, 
jagged peaks spear the haze. 

From November 15 to May 15, the high 
altitude of Brundage Mountain makes 10F 
good skiing. One winter, when snow was 
short on many ski slopes in the Pacific North- 
west, it was long at Brundage—100 to 110 
inches, crisp, and fine. 

Skiers take off on Brundage and swoop 
down its broad face, passing through cuts in 
evergreens with girth enough to be known ad 
“king’s pines.” (In Colonial America 
white pines larger than 24 inches in diameter 
12 inches from the ground were reserved for 
the king.) Runs vary in length up to two 
and a half miles, with cross-country journey- 
ing possible for 6 miles down to the lakeside 
town of McCall. The area has both gentle 
slopes for the inexpert and challenging 
glides for the proficient. It has served as & 
training camp for the world ski champion- 
ship contests of the Federation Internation- 
ale de Ski, and has drawn various tourna- 
ments. One recent winter, at the invitation 
of the University of Idaho, leading collegi- 
ate skiers from the West came to Brundag® 
and found youth-satisfying thrills in the 
descents. 


‘ 
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The Brundage Mountain ski area is the 
Materialization of a winter’s dream by three 
Of Idaho’s leading citizens—J. R. Simplot, 
Boise, who parlayed his World War II dehy- 
Grated potatoes into a diversified industrial 
empire; Warren Brown, who as a 90-pound, 
freckle-faced kid in the twenties was one 
Of the Nation's top dog-team racers and who 
later operated the Brown Tie & Lumber Co, 
(now Boise Cascade Corp.) at McCall; and 
Corey Engen, a transplanted Norwegian. All 
three love to ski, but Engen skis best. He 
is a former Olympic star and U.S. champion 
in both slalom and downhill racing. 


EXPERT INSTRUCTION 


As master of the ski slopes, Engen, lean 
and trim, is greatly admired by the young- 
Sters of McCall, Ever since McCall began— 
in 1888—the town’s youths, at about age 
three, have taken to skiing. For generations, 
however, skill had to be developed without 
the aid of instructions, Now there is En- 
gen. Over a period of 10 years, McCall, 
With a population of 1,423, has produced 11 
national ski champions, 

Last winter I dined at Shore Lodge in Mc- 
Call. The attractive lodge is threaded 
through the evergreens on the edges of Pay- 
ette Lakes, and gives picture-window views 

ot broad waters which in the summer reflect 
deep shades of blue. Now the lakes were 
frozen over, snow-covered. I was musing on 
the first sight of the lakes by Thomas Mc- 
Cali in the winter of 1888, which led him to 
believe the waters were a huge meadow. The 
Waitress set down my dessert. 

“This is the end of my shift, and I have 
to hurry up to Brundage,” she said. “I don’t 
ski a lick, and I should go home and rest my 
feet, but my son—he takes lessons from 
Corey Engen.” 

Ski spirit in the town of McCall received 
a severe test in the winter of 1953-54—be- 
fore Brundage. The McCall Ski Club had 
Just completed a $15,000 T-bar tow on Mc- 
Call hill, when the lodge at the foot of the 
hill burned to the ground. Wood was still 
Smoldering in the snow when the Brown Tie 
& Lumber Co. moved temporary, fabricated 
bunkhouses to the site, and ski club mem- 
bers began donating their time to bulid a 
new lodge. More than 200 pairs of skis be- 
longing to youngsters had burned in the fire. 
News stories in the Idaho press brought do- 
nated skis in a hurry and in plenty. Skiing 
at McCall didn't even pause. 

The progressive pace for this mountain 
area was probably established back in the 
first part of the 19th century by Donald 
“Perpetual Motion” McKenzie. One of the 
West's most famous trappers, Perpetual Mo- 
tion was a giant of a man, weighing more 
than 300 pounds. He got his name in the 
McCall area because he never seemed to 
Stand still except when squinting down the 
barrel of a rifle. 

Today there is a sort of perpetual motion 
about McCall—of the relaxing kind. Snow 
skiers move over the mountains into the late 
Spring. Then the water skiers take over on 
Payette lakes. On the lakes’ edges, across 
from McCall, they skim past a picturesque 
old log fort. Some think perhaps Perpetual 
Motion slept (or tossed fitfully) there, but 
the fort was actually built more than a cen- 
tury after his time. 

SETTING FOR THE MOVIES 

When moviemakers decided in the thir- 
ties to film Kenneth Roberts’ “Northwest 
Passage,” they wanted a particular beautiful 
Torest setting. But, because so much footage 
was to be devoted to the long trek of Rogers’ 

, the scenery also had to be varied. 
The McCall area became the site, and the 
Tort was bullt for some of the scenes. Also 
filmed at McCall: “Hudson Bay.” 

In season, fishermen ply both the lakes and 
streams, and at supper time you can smell 
the fragrance of frying trout, wafted from 
many tourist cabins. Mountain climbing, 
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on foot or horseback, is another favorite 
sport of the area. 

Perhaps the most significant feature of the 
place is the blended naturalness of its people, 
town, and mountains, When I first knew 
McCall in the thirties, it was a lumbering 
town—and it still is. Stroll one block off 
the edge of Main Street, and you are at the 
big mill of the Boise Cascade Corp, To the 
natives, it is an important industry; to the 
visitors, it is an intriguing sight. In both 
winter and summer, lumberjacks can be seen 
skipping over logs on the lake as they ma- 
neuver the giants of the mountains into the 
mill. January skiers pause and puzzle. The 
rest of the lake is frozen, but what the skiers 
do not know is that at the bottom of the 
water near the mill are perforated pipes 
through which air is blown to send the 
warmer water to the surface. 

At restaurants, plaid-shirted “jacks” rub 
elbows with plaid-shirted visitors. Ever 
since the outsiders started coming in num- 
bers of years ago, the “jacks” have taken 
them in stride. The natives enjoy convers- 
ing with the visitors, especially if they can 
set the eyes of the tourists popping with 
tall tales. 

When Alaska and Hawall were made States, 
a national research firm figured out that the 
new center of the United States was just a 
few miles north of McCall. But the natives 
take this unofficial calculation lightly. 

Chuckled one: “That’s arithmetic on a 
piece of paper. But you take Brundage 
Mountain—that’s real, natural. It was made 
for skling millions of years ago. Just lately, 
we've been taking advantage of it.” 


Baseball and Broadcasting: Financial 
Links 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. CLEMENT J. ZABLOCKI 


OF WISCONSIN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, February 8, 1965 


Mr. ZABLOCKI. Mr. Speaker, ad- 
dressing the House on February 3, I 
called attention to the necessity of put- 
ting organized professional baseball 
under the Nation’s antitrust laws. 

In those remarks I cited the apparent 
growing collaboration between organized 
baseball and the Nation’s broadcasting 
industry. One of my major allegations 
was that a significant number of individ- 
uals with businés control of major league 
teams also have financial interests in 
radio and television stations and net - 
works. 

In its issue of February 8, Broadcast- 
ing magazine, respected journal of the 
broadcasting industry, backs up my 
statement by providing interesting facts 
and figures on the financial and personal 
links between baseball and broadcasting. 

To this list I might add that the chair- 
man of the Baltimore Orioles, Mr. Joseph 
Inglehart, was a director of the Columbia 
Broadcasting System until last August 
when he resigned the latter position to 
avoid a conflict of interest when CBS 
purchased the New York Yankees, 

The Broadcasting article also discusses 
the CBS Yankee transaction and the 
likelihood of this combine being scruti- 
nized by the Senate Antitrust and Mo- 
8 Subcommittee in hearings this 
mon 
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At this point I request permission to 
insert the article in the Recorp and urge 
my colleagues to give particular atten- 
tion to the substaritial list of relation- 
ships between baseball and broadcasting. 


CBS, BASEBALL on SENATE Hor SEAT—ANTI- 
TRUST SUBCOMMITTEE To QUESTION NET- 
WORK ON Its PURCHASE oF NW York 
YANKEES TEAM 


CBS and other likely witnesses have been 
told that the Senate Antitrust and Monopoly 
Subcommittee is planning a hearing in mid 
or late February that will explore profes- 
sional sports antitrust problems. 

The subcommittee’s principal interest in 
CBS is its acquisition of the New York 
Yankees baseball team last year (Broadcast- 
ing, Aug. 17, 1964). The panel wants to 
know whether proposed modifications in the 
application of antitrust laws to professional 
team sports ought to be changed—or even 
rejected—because of the purchase, 

It also is understood that the Antitrust 
Subcommittee is considering hearing testi- 
mony of other broadcasters to learn whether 
CBS’ ownership of the Yankees may cause 
competitive problems for broadcasters who 
might be interested in bidding on broadcast 
rights to the Yankee home games. CBS-TV 
will be offering Yankee home games on Sat- 
urdays and Sundays this season, except in 
markets located within 50 miles of other 
major league games (Broadcasting, Jan, 25). 

Senator Pum A. Hart, Democrat, of 
Michigan, chairman of the Antitrust Sub- 
committee, last week introduced a bill that 
will be the focal point of the planned hear- 


ing. 

S. 950, similar to legislation that's been 
offered in Congress since 1958, would bring 
organized baseball under the antitrust laws 
(it's considered exempt under Supreme 
Court holding). Simultaneously, the legis- 
lation would exempt professional baseball, 
football, hockey, and basketball from these 
laws in their dealings (considered unique to 
sports) that involve certain aspects of 
player contracts, franchise areas and safe- 


Coincidentally, 
been a member of the Senate Commerce 
Committee since last February, was assigned 
last week to its Communications Subcom- 
mittee. 

In other developments on arn Hill last 

week, Representative CLEMENT J. 
Democrat, of Wisconsin, attacked the anti- 
trust and sports question with a special 
focus on baseball. He said in a speech on 
the House floor Monday (February 1) that he 
wanted to bring baseball under the antitrust 
laws “to end the legal fiction that baseball 
is somehow sacrosanct as an industry and 
must be privileged with an exemption from 
our antitrust regulations.” 

The CBS-Yankee deal and the planned 
move of the Milwaukee Braves to Atlanta 
are evidence of need of such legislation in 
the Congressman's view. He spoke of u 
legal opinion written by Judge Learned 
Hand who found that lucrative radio and 
television contracts held by baseball clubs 
had changed the game from a sport to a 
business. 

“He believed,” Representative ZABLOCKI 
said, “that the players, radio, television, 
clubs in general, and the public make up 
‘an indivisible unit as much as actors and 
spectators in a theater, and are participat- 
ing in interstate commerce’.” 

The Congressman added that he thought 
“the dollar” is behind the CBS purchase of 
the Yankees, and, it may be the reason that 
persons with substantial radio and/or TV 
interests have been, and are, board chair- 
men and presidents of major league clubs.” 

Some of these relationships are: 
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Detroit Tigers: John E. Fetzer, president, 
is also president and majority owner of 
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WEKZO-AM-TV, Kalamazoo, WWTV-FM-TV, 
Cadillac, WJEF and WJFM (FM), Grand 
Rapids, and WWUP-TV, Sault Ste. Marie, all- 
in Michigan; KOLN-TV. Lincoln, and KGN 
TV. Grand Island, both in Nebraska. All 
Fetzer television stations are affiliated with 
CBS-TV. 

Los Angeles Angels: Gene Autry, owner of 
the Angels, controls KOOL-AM-FM-TV 
Phoenix and KOLD-AM-TV Tucson, both 
Arizona, and both affiliated with CBS-TV. 
Mr. Autry has 51.5 percent and Robert Reyn- 
olds (president of the Angels) has 13.8 per- 
cent of Golden West Broadcasters which 
owns KMPC and KTLA(TV) Los Angeles, 
KSFO San Francisco, KEX-AM-FM Portland, 
Oreg., and KVI Seattle. 

Baltimore Orioles: Lee MacPhail, president, 
is the father of William MacPhail, vice presi- 
dent in charge of sports for CBS—TV. 
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Pittsburgh Pirates: Bing Crosby, stock- 
holder, is chairman of the broadcast division 
of Chris Craft Industries which owns KCOP 
(TV) Los Angeles, KPTV(TV) Portland, 
Oreg., and WTCN-TV Minneapolis, 

Houston Colts: Judge Roy Hofheinz, presi- 
dent, owns 16 percent of KTREK-TV (an 
ABC-TV affiliate) and 25 percent of KTHT, 
both Houston, 9 percent of ERYS Corpus 
Christi, and 25 percent of KENS San Antonio, 
all Texas. 

Milwaukee Braves: John Louis, vice presl- 
dent and stockholder, is chairman of the 
board of Louis stations: KTAR-TV Mesa- 
Phoenix, KTAR-AM-FPM Phoenix, KYUM 
Yuma, and KYCA Prescott, all Arizona. 

Following are the baseball clubs associated 
with subscription television ventures: 

AMERICAN LEAGUE 
White Sox: John Allyn, coowner, 
is president of Home Theaters, Inc., which 
holds a franchise for telemeter wired pay TV 
systems in Houston and Dallas. 
NATIONAL LEAGUE 

Los Angeles Dodgers: The club owns 2 per- 
cent of Subscription Television, Inc., now 
fighting California's antipay TV law. 

San Francisco Giants: The club owns 1.5 
percent of STV. 


The Future of the Two-Party System 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ELFORD A. CEDERBERG 


OF MICHIGAN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, February 10, 1965 


Mr. CEDERBERG. Mr. Speaker, the 
history of our Nation’s two-party system 
and the role of a minority party were 
presented recently before the Economic 
Club of Detroit by our former colleague, 
Mrs. Clare Boothe Luce. 

Under unanimous consent I present 
the address by Mrs. Luce together with 
her introduction by Dr. Harlan Hatcher, 
president of the University of Michi- 
gan: 

THE FUTURE OF THE TWo-Paxrr SYSTEM 
(An address by the Honorable Clare Boothe 
Luce) 

(The meeting was opened by President 
L.S. Bork, who presented Dr. Harlan Hatcher, 
president, the University of Michigan, as 
presiding officer.) 

Dr. Hartan HATCHER. We have waited a 
long time for this happy event when we 
might welcome as our guest of honor one of 
America’s and the world’s most distinguished 
and accomplished women, 
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Presenting her to this audience is a ritual 
of the occasion rather than a necessary in- 
troduction. Her varied and spectacular ca- 
reer and her fresh and unique contribution 
to the texture and the perception of our 
day are known and appreciated by all of us. 

In the sense that there was once the con- 
cept of the renaissance man, there is now a 
corresponding idea of the 20th-century 
woman, and Clare Boothe Luce is her em- 
bodiment. Within the respective role of 
man and woman in relation to an era, the 
similarities between the 15th and the 20th 
centuries are sharp. Europe woke from the 
torpor of the Middle Ages. Intelligent men 
rediscovered the world around them and hu- 
man knowledge burgeoned. They began 
discovering the earth and the joy and verve 
of living and learning here and now. A few 
giants succeeded in encompassing all fields 
of knowledge in one single lifetime—classi- 
cal, scholar, writer, artist, scientist, states- 
man and soldier. We have to remind our- 
selves that even in advanced America the 
emancipation of women was still in progress 
after World War I, and that young Clare 
Boothe in her teens was a vigorous fighter 
for equal rights for women, including the 
ballot, in the early 1920's. How far away 
that seems. 

I ‘first knew of her as associate and then 
managing editor of Vanity Fair, the a la 
mode magazine for young writers and the 
growing band of sophisticates of the 1920’s, 
a few of whom are in the audience tonight. 
She burst upon us as a full-blown artist in 
those grim and trying years of the 1930's 
with her brilliant satirical play “The 
Women,” followed by equally impressive suc- 
cessful performances of “Kiss the Boys 
Good-Bye,” and “Margin for Error.“ After 
those notable triumphs, it was more a ques- 
tion of equal rights for men. 

Many of you will remember a new reye- 
lation of her bountiful gifts in her sensi- 
tive, perceptive, and moving comments on 
Europe at the beginning of World War II: 
“Europe in the Spring.” Do you remember 
that? 

Since that time through her pen and by 
direct action on the world stage, as corre- 
spondent for Life-Time-Fortune—and I 
might add, Sports Dlustrated—as a member 
of the U.S. Congress, as Ambassador to Italy, 
she has played a prominent role. Any one 
of these activities could fill up the life of 
an ordinary woman. Mrs. Luce has done 
them all in stride and with distinction in 
the spirit and scope of a modern renaissance 
woman, not merely observing but partici- 
pating, greeting an exciting era in human 
experience with eager acceptance and an un- 
flagging zest for life. 

And she now takes a look at our post- 
November 3 world. We welcome her and 
her husband and now become her eager 
listeners as she speaks to us on “The Im- 
plications of the Presidential Election.” It 
is my honor to present Mrs. Clare Boothe 
Luce. [Applause.] 

CLARE BoorHe Luce. General Bork, Dr. 
Hatcher, Mr. Cisler, distinguished guests, 
members of the Economic Club, and their 
wives and friends, it is a very great honor 
indeed to be asked to speak before this 
forum, which is so widely known as one of 
the most important forums in America. I 
am doubly honored since when I was forced, 
last spring, owing to illness, to cancel out on 
you, you so generously and trustfully re- 
newed the invitation for tonight. 

The little brochure which your committee 
put out some time ago announced that my 
subject would be “The Implications of the 
Presidential Election." Now the most ob- 
vious implication of that event is that there 
are a whale of a lot more Democrats than 
Republicans, So many more, in fact, that the 
real implication is that the Nation is now 
faced with virtual one-party Government. 

And today, many thoughtful Democrats, no 
less Republicans, are finding the implications 
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of that somewhat alarming. Is one-party 
rule consonant with the principles on wW: 
this Nation was founded? Will pr 
Democratic rule end in dictatorship, or, as 1t 
would probably be called, “Democra 
centrism? 

So with your kind permission, I intend to 
talk about the future of the two-party N= 
tem, and that means, of course, about the 
future of the Republican Party. But 
it seems to me important to get the subject 
if we can, into some sort of historical 
perspective. 

Now you are probably familiar with that 
delightful ornithological creation of the late 
Robert Benchley’s imagination—the killyloo 
bird. The habit of this curious bird Was, 
according to Benchley, to fly backwards, be- 
cause it could not tell where it was 
until it had seen where it had been. A not 
altogether illogical habit. 

So permit me tonight to play a far from 
scholarly killyloo bird, and go back to ses 
where the two-party system has been, in 
hope that by doing so we may find some 
clue to where it is going. 

The two-party system has been frequently 
called the genius of American democracy- 
If true, this is a genius that the Fo 
Fathers were quite unaware of. 

The Constitution has nothing to say about 
the two-party system, or, for that matter, 
about political parties at all. George Wash 
ington was “unanimously” elected—in the 
electoral college. Along with most of the 
Founding Fathers, he viewed parties or 
“factions,” as he called them—as a dangerous 
and divisive European notion. 

Our first President was our last President 
to hold this view. The dim outline of the 
two-party system began to emerge even 
before Washington retired to Mount Vernon- 
A conflict of basic political ideas betwee? 
Washington's two most famous cabinet mem- 
bers, Thomas Jefferson and Alexander 2 
ton, soon produced Jefferson’s Republican 
a states rights, agrarian-based 
Hamilton's mercantile based Federalists, who 
advocated stronger powers for the chief exet- 
utive. But when Jefferson won the 5 
dency in 1800, the genius of the two y 
system at once began to show itself: political 
thesis and antithesis resulted in political n= 
thesis, and the winning party immediately 
began to appropriate the strongest issues 
the losing party. Elected as the champion 
of agrarian interests, and a weak chief 
utive, within a few years Jefferson 
adopted a good many Federalist ideas—esP®- 
cially those which gave the President the 
powers which Jefferson soon saw were n 
sary to develop the young Nation’s reso 
This enabled him to make the Louisiana pai 
chase, which, incidentally, accounts for abou 
a third of the area of the continental Uni 
States as we know it now. 

The upshot of the Jeffersonian party’s cap- 
ture of Federalist issues was that it absorbed 
Federalist voters. And the frustrated Fed- 
eralist party, out of its most me is- 
sue, was reduced first to “me-too” ism, then 
to snarling opposition for opposition’s sake. 
and finally petered out. Jefferson's V 24 
Dynasty.“ which then came to be call 4 
Democrats, enjoyed one party governmen 
for a quarter of a century. This did not 
in dictatorship. Thanks, no doubt, to Ar 
cle I of the Bill of Rights, which 
free speech and assembly, when another is- 
sue emerged it produced another party. wi 
do well always to remember that parties me 
leaders do not create Issues, issucs crea 
partics and leaders. The leaders are th 4 
who are the first to identify, expound, ge 
embrace the issues. The issue that crea 15 
the opposition Whig party in 1824 was J 4 
ferson's old states rights concept which ha 
again become relevant as Americans 
rapidly into the West, and new States were 
formed. cal 

The cross-party migration of basic politi ir 
ideas and issues, their expiration and th 
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dennissance in new formulations, dictated by 
new conditions, are wonderfully persistent 
Phenomena in our two-party system. 

The recent election has provided a fascinat- 
ing example of this as we witnessed a Repub- 
Ucan candidate espousing the 160-year-old 
Jeffersonian Democratic States Rights con- 
Cept, while the Democratic candidate 
espoused the equally old Hamiltonian con- 
Cept, dear for decades to Republicans 
Stronger powers for the Federal Government 
in dealing with our national problems and 
resources. 

But the history of the two-party system, as 
We know it today, began when the Whig 
Party split wide open over the dynamite- 
backed issue of slavery, a transcendant issue 
fraught with vast economic, political, and 
Moral implications for the still young Repub- 
Mc. The Republican Party was founded in 
1856, with abolition as its crusading issue. 
It went on, in 1860, to elect a lifetime Whig, 
Abraham Lincoln, as its first President. A 
Minority President, Lincoln owed his first 
election to a three-way split in his political 
Opposition, A pre-election compromise be- 
tween any two of the three anti-abolition 
Parties that opposed Lincoln would have de- 
Teated him. 

Perhaps this is the place to say that 
throughout American history party disunity 
and splits in national elections have again 
and again been the foolproof recipe for 
disaster 


With the election of Lincoln, the Southern 
States seceded, one by one, and the history 
dt the next 4 years was writ in the blood of 
brothers. 

But the long confrontation between Demo- 
crats and Republicans had begun. During 
the 104 years it has now lasted, Democrats 
have won the White House 11 times, Repub- 
cans 16 times. In terms of White House 
Sccupation, it will take five more Presidential 
terms for the Democrats to catch up with the 
Republicans. Turn and turn about in the 
White House has not been part of the genius 
of the two-party system. 

From the election of Lincoln until Frank- 
lin Roosevelt's 1932 triumph, the Repub- 

Party was clearly dominant. During 
those 72 years only two Democratic admin- 
istrations made the grade: Grover Cleveland. 
in the last century, and Woodrow Wilson in 
this century. And though each served two 
terms, each—during one term—was a minor- 
ity President who owed his election to—guess 
What?—a split in the Republican Party. 

For whatever small comfort it may be to 
those of you who are Republicans, while 
Lyndon Johnson’s 61.01 percent share of the 
Popular yote and Franklin Roosevelt’s 60.08 
Percent have never been topped, Republicans 
have also had their landslides. 

Warren Gamaliel Harding reaped 60.4 per- 
cent and General Eisenhower 58 percent of 
the ballots of their fellow citizens. And to 
Cheer you further, if Senator Barry Gold- 
Water happened to be your man, a number 
Of major party candidates in this century 
took far worse shellackings, In 1912 Repub- 
lcan William Howard Taft got a pathetic 
24 percent of the yote, and in 1920 Democrat 
James M, Cox received a humiliating 36 per- 
cent. And loud indeed was the lamenting in 
Democratic ranks when, 4 years later, the 
Supporters of the distinguished and univer- 
Sally admired John W. Davis found that only 
& miserable 34 percent of his fellow citizens 
Judged him up to conducting the Nation's 
affairs. 

Now, let us ask, what factors permitted the 
Republican Party to perpetuate itself so long 
in power? What factors brought about its 
downfall? Also, what factors kept the Dem- 
Ocratic Party in existence during the fat 72 
years of Republican domination? 

We will then not be surprised if we also 
find that these same factors have operated 
Since 1932 to keep the Democrats in the 
ascendancy, while also keeping the Republi- 
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cans in existence. And we can speculate 
whether the same factors which brought 
about the end of Republican rule may not one 
day, sooner or later, put an end to Demo- 
cratic domination. 

It seems to me that during all periods of 
one-party domination the essential factors 
are the potent political P's: peace and pros- 
perity, the power and prestige of the Presi- 
dency, the personality of the President, party 
patronage, the power of the press, and the 
persistence of polling patterns. 

But first let me speak to a separate but 
related factor: the predisposition to pragma- 
tism of the American people. 

For many reasons that have often been 
explained by American historians and phi- 
losophers, the American people, more than 
any Western people, are uninterested in m- 
tellectual political theorizing and specula- 
tion. The average American accepts the 
political climate and structuring of the de- 
mocracy in which he lives as an almost 
natural phenomenon, something like the 
weather, or the landscape. 

This is especially true in the area of for- 
eign policy. The man in the street speaks, 
for example, of “war coming” to America as 
he might speak of Hurricane Hilda striking 
our shores. For example, he never saw the 
relationship of our prewar Sino-Japanese 
foreign policies to Pearl Harbor, or to our 
eventual loss of China. In his view, a Presi- 
dent is keeping the peace whenever he is 
not actively engaged in preparing to put our 
boys on transports. The average voter is 
also bewildered, if not bored, by what sophis- 
ticated citizens are wont to call the politi- 
cial dialog which swirls about many of to- 
day's appallingly complex foreign and domes- 
tic problems. Shall we blame him, when 
even Government experts talk of feeding 
them into computers in the hope of pulling 
out otherwise madly elusive solutions? 

Today I believe that we must accept the 
fact that only those issues that clearly affect 
the average voter’s pocketbook, or the physi- 
cal welfare and security of his family, or that 
arouse his emotions—a point we shall touch 
on later—can influence his vote to any 
marked degree. His own existential con- 
dition is his chief framework of political 
reference—especially in presidential elec- 
tions. “How’m I doin’—personally”—he 
asks, under this President? Do I feel I'll do 
better or worse for myself if I vote for the 
other fellow?” 

And this quickly brings us to the two 
most potent P's in the perpetuation of the 
party in power: peace and prosperity. 

During the last campaign many fair- 
minded citizens were outraged by two Demo- 
tractic TV spot ads. One showed a pair of 
ruthless male hands tearing up a social 
security check. The other showed a curly- 
haired little girl innocently engaged in 
plucking the petals of a daisy. As she pulls 
the countdown petal the mushroom cloud 
incinerates her, These brutal ads were un- 
erringly aimed at any average voter who, 
while feeling he was doing OK under John- 
son, might happen to feel he would do better 
under Goldwater. Coming from a party 
whose chief charge against the Republican 
candidate was that he oversimplified the 
issues, they were hypocritical and contempt- 
ible. But they did demonstrate that the 
two most effective charges that can be made 
today—as yesterday—in any presidential 
campaign are that the oppositin would, if 
elected, destroy prosperity—a concept which 
now irrevocably includes social security— 
and plunge the country into war. Of course 
the Republican candidate and his supporters 
leveled the same charges at the administra- 
tion. Nixon explicitly predicted that if 
present administration policies were pursued 
we would wind up in a big war, or a ruinous 
depression. Why did Johnson’s charges 
stick, and the Republican charges fail? 


This brings us to the power and prestige 
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of the Presidency. The history of this cen- 
tury shows that not even the very real threat 
of war can greatly damage the Presidential 
incumbent during an election. First, it is 
almost impossible for the opposition to get 
on the peace side of a President. This was 
proved by Woodrow Wilson's “too proud to 
fight” 1916 campaign, and by F.D.R.'s “Moth- 
ers and fathers of America, I promise you 
again and again and again * * 1940 cam- 
paign. Secondly, the President's power over 
the people’s imagination, his hold pn their 
loyalty, are always greatly enhanced when 
the war clouds begin to sock in. Patriotism 
and prudence are two more “P's” a Presi- 
dent then gets going for him. The injunc- 
tion not to swap horses in midstream does 
not always make sense—or Britain would 
never have had Churchill. But, rightly or 
wrongly, in this century the American voter 
has always obeyed it. 

Nor does history show that when “war 
comes" this necessarily leads to the postwar 
defeat of a dominant party. The prime con- 
ditions here are that the war should be won, 
and postwar prosperity maintained. 

The Republican Party survived in power 
after the Civil War, and the Spanish-Amer- 
ican War. The Democrats did not survive 
World War I, partly because the war was 
followed by a short, sharp recession, and 
partly because the country was still “normal- 
ly” Republican. In 1920 the GOP bounced 
back with Harding, in a landslide. The 
Roosevelt administration and the Truman 
administration survived World War II on a 
wave of prosperty, and because, after five 


popular Democratic administrations the Na- , 


tion had become “normally” Democratic. I 
venture to suggest that the Democratic 
Party would have survived Korea in 1952 but 
for the advent of the charismatic Ike—an 
apolitical personality of enormous charm 
and a figure of vast ý 

What was it, then, that the Republican 
Party, after 72 years as the dominant party, 
could not survive? The great depression. 

The Republican Party’s 72-year-old grip 
on the electorate collapsed when the so- 
called “Hoover bread lines” began to form. 
Hoover did not create the depression—it 
was worldwide. But a pragmatic people held 
him responsible for its domestic ravages, 
and in pure other very powerful 
P—chucked out the Republicans. Here it 
may be useful to remember that after World 
War I the Democrats had become pretty 
much of a “me too” party. During Roose- 
velt's 1932 campaign he did not offer the peo- 
ple the welfare state programs we now call 


responsibility, economy in Government, a 
sound dollar, a cutback in bureaucracy, no 
foreign entanglements, and if you please, 
isolation. Today we would consider Roose- 
velt’s 1932 election program well to the right 
of Goldwater's. i 

But once elected, F.D.R. was quick to recog- 
nize that social security, welfare measures, 
and the protection of labor were the burn- 
ing new issues created by the overnight 
industrialization of society. Some of his 
improvisations for dealing with the emer- 
gencies of the depression resulted in sound 
and lasting solutions to the country's new 
problems. His 1936 landslide ushered in 
what we must now accept as an era of Demo- 
cratic rule. 

Here we may ask if political pragmatism is 


the average voter’s most trusted guide at the 


polls, why did the Republicans survive at 
all after 1932? Why did F DR. get only 60.08 
percent of the voters in 1936? Why did the 
other 40 percent stick with Al Landon? 
Were all Republican voters, as so many of 
the Democrats of Roosevelt’s era charged, 
bourbons, extremists of the economic right, 
or people cruelly indifferent to the misery 
caused by the depression? 


~ 
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Part of the answer—as every practical poli- 
tician knows—lies in that seldom remarked 
factor in the story of the two major parties: 
the persistence of polling patterns, or, in 
other words, party prejudice and party loyal- 
ty. 

Both are neatly illustrated by the story 
of the poor man who was asked why he voted 
against FDR in 1932, and who replied, “Be- 
cause my father was a Republican.” His 
friend retorted, “Suppose your father had 
been a fool, would you be a fool too?" “No,” 
he said, “I would be a Democrat.” 


Voting habits, originally formed or re- 
formed—in times of critical issues, are also 
often deeply rooted in ethnic, religious, cul- 
tural, class and even geographical loyalties, 
They tend to persist from generation to gen- 
eration. This creates a hard core in each 
party of born Democrats and born Republi- 
cans. These visceral voters seldom leave 
the party of their birth in any significant 
numbers except in times of great national 
upheaval. A 

The most important example of how voting 
habits are formed and changed by a national 
crisis is offered by the Negro vote. The Negro, 
enfranchised by the Republican Party, re- 
mained adamantly loyal to the party of old 
Abe for 72 years. His big switch began in 
the thirties, when New Deal welfare legis- 
lation gave the Negro his first taste of eco- 
nomic equality with the white man, albeit 
only at the survival level. From then on the 
Negro vote steadily moved into the party 
of FDR. Despite the many civil rights meas- 
ures taken by the Eisenhower administra- 
tions, in 1960 Nixon received less than 25 
percent of the Negro vote. And John F. 
Kennedy’s espousal of the Negro revolt, fol- 
lowed by his assassination in the South, gave 
the Negro a new Abe Lincoln image. Those 
who attribute the loss of the Negro vote in 
the last election entirely to the Republican 
candidate’s stand on civil rights should be 
reminded that by 1963 all surveys of voter 
trends showed that from 85 to 90 percent 
of all Negro voters would vote Democratic 
in 1964—regardless of who the Republicans 
nominated. 

In the New York senatorial race, despite 
Senator Keating's long years of genuine de- 
votion to civil rights, and his introduction of 
many measures of benefit to his Negro con- 
stituents, despite his repudiation of the Re- 
publican candidate, he received only 10 per- 
cent of the Negro vote. And certainly no 
officeholder in any State in the Union has 
spoken more eloquently to the Negro’s eco- 
nomic and social condition—and done more 
about it—than Michigan’s own Governor 
Romney. Nevertheless, even he received only 
18 percent of the Negro vote. Unless the Re- 

“publican party now intends to capture the 
Negro revolution from the Democrats by 
making the Negro's social and economic ad- 
vancement a prime issue, the bulk 
of the Negro vote is sure to stay in the Demo- 
cratic camp for the foreseeable future. And 
there, like all other Democratic bloc votes, 
it will grow rapidly larger. For the persist- 
ence of polling patterns, combined with the 
rapid growth of our population, will tend to 
increase the strength of this dominant party 
by almost mathematical progression. By 
1960 there were already 20 million more reg- 
istered Democrats than Republicans. Here 
again, for whatever consolation it may be 
to Goldwater voters, all voter surveys showed 
early last spring that the preponderance of 
“normal” Democratic strength would prob- 
ably give President Johnson a landslide over 
any Republican nominated. And the latest 
census figures show that there will be 19 
million more new yoters before 1968. Six out 
of ten of these can be expected to vote their 
parents’ party preference in the next elec- 
tion. This alone foreshadows another huge 
Democratic victory. 
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But paradoxically the irrational habit of 
voting the parental ticket has also helped 
historically to preserve the two-party sys- 
tem. It has prevented the proliferation of 
splinter parties and, so far, one party rule. 
The Democratic hard core, for example, 
helped to keep the “solid South” solid, and 
the urban ethnic groups, Irish, Jews, Slavs, 
Italians, locked in the Democratic camp 
during the party’s 72 lean years. I hazard a 
guess that but for the born Republican vote 
President Johnson would have captured 80 
percent of the ballots. The Republican hard 
core may well have saved the party from vir- 
tual annihilation. 

Now I do not intend to say that the hard 
core, as it exists in both parties, is formed 
entirely by irrational party loyalty. It also 
represents a content of conscious devotion to 
traditional party ideas. The old liberalism 
of the northern Al Smith Democrats is still 
present in the hard core of the urban Demo- 
cratic vote. And the States rights concept is 
still present in the hard core of the Demo- 
cratic Party in the South, although the size 
of that core has now been whittled down, by 
backlash defections to the Republican candi- 
date, but even more by a growing awareness 
in the South that as a way of solving the 
Negro question, the States rights concept is 
doomed. Certainly the hard core of the Re- 
publican Party still reflects its traditional 
Hamiltonian views of fiscal responsibility, 
Government encouragement of free enter- 
prise, and devotion to the Constitution— 
ideas, one hopes, still relevant to American 
politics. 

The hard core of-a party represents its all 
but irreducible emotional and ideological 
content. Those who seek to give new lead- 
ership or new directions to a defeated polit- 
ical party must always begin by making 
peaceful compromises with its hard core ele- 
ments. For they are the people who will not 
only vote for, but work for, the straight 
ticket, in good times or bad, come hell or high 
water. They are the bedrock on which a 
beaten party must build. It is estimated 
that 6 or 8 million Republicans left their 
party to vote for Mr. Johnson. For those who 
encouraged them to defect to scorn the views 
of the 26% million who remained loyal to it, 
is both stupid and impudent. 

So where does all this leave us in our dis- 
cussion of the future of the two party sys- 
tem? The future of the two party system 
Ues in the womb of time. But can we now 
even hazard a guess as to the future of the 
Republican Party? 

Today the Republican Party is almost at 
its lowest ebb. I say “almost” because its 
congressional representation is still some- 
what larger than it was after Roosevelt's 1936 
landslide. But today, as then, both its or- 
ganizational and ideological problem is how, 
peacefully, to mesh its essentially conserva- 
tive “hard core" into a party of wider popu- 
lar appeal. For party politics is, as we all 
know, making a mesh of things. In my view, 
both ideologically and organizationally, a 
Republican mesh of things can now be made 
only by moderate leadership. Plainly, with- 
out its progressive wing the GOP cannot hope 
to prevail in many States in the union. But 
without its conservative elements it must 
surely perish throughout the Nation. Com- 
monsense telis us that the task of recon- 
ciliation cannot be left to the warring leaders 
of either of these camps. 

But now let us honestly face the real 
dilemma of the GOP. What we call today 
the “moderates” are what are generally 
called—and I belleve fairly—‘me-too” Re- 
publicans. They are men who have con- 
sciously, or unconsciously, accepted the fact 
that all the winning contemporary issues 
have been preempted by the Democrats. Like 
the Federalists, after Jefferson’s capture of 
thelr issues in the early part of the last cen- 
tury, the best they can do, until new issues 
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emerge, is to offer constructive criticism of 
the administration's policies and programs. 
The worst, of course, they can do is to op- 
pose them for opposition’s sake. But which- 
ever course they take, they seem d 

For unhappily, as we have noted already in 
our Killyloo bird flight, “me-too" parties ten 

to disappear. There is Just no substitute in 
politics for “getting there fustes’ with the 
bestes“ ideas, issues, programs, policies. 
The voters do prefer a choice, and not an 
echo, But, as the last election demon- 
strated, the cholce—however valid—must be 
an acceptable one to the majority of the 
voters. 

So fresh out of acceptable choices, the near 
future of the Republican Party must now 
depend on the success or failure of the 
present administration. 

Of one thing we can all be sure: in the 
years ahead everything is not coming up roses 
for the administration, 

Many of you here in this room are far 
more knowledgeable than I am about the 
more ambiguous and contradictory 
of our mixed economy, and the cumulativa 
burden that the fiscal policies and some 9 
the labor policies that six Democratic ad 
ministrations have already laid upon it- 
And others, no doubt, think as I do, that in 
the dark riptide waters of foreign policy thin 
administration has yet to prove it can sail 8 
safe course between the Scylla of a 
ment and the Charybdis of nuclear war. 

If President Johnson fails to maintain 
peace and prosperity, even a me- too ve 
publican Party can come back on a wave 
pure protest, as the Democrats did in 1932 
provided, of course, It has not meanwhil 
further reduced itself by internecine warfare: 

But if President Johnson succeeds in man 
taining peace and prosperity, the Democrats 
will most certainly stay in power. As Ameri 
cans we must all hope and pray that he 
succeed, for peace and prosperity are = 
precious to us all as they are precarious. 

In either event, such has been the genius— 
so far—of the two party system, that the 
party out of power soon begins—es 
after a crushing defeat—to throw away 1% 
crying towels and close ranks. The tasks its 
leaders then set themselves are to evaluate 
new ideas, reevaluate old ones, weigh the 
valldity—and durability—of yesterday's $5 
sues, and diligently seek out the winning 
issues of tomorrow. And thus throughout 
the history of the two party system, 
minority party holds itself In readiness tO 
lead, if or when the majority party falter 
or fails. And—for such, too, is the genius of 
the two party system—this, the party out 
power does not for the partys sake, but 21 
the sake of the whole Nation. [Applause 

L. S. Bonk. I wish to state for the entire 
membership how deeply indebted we are to 
you, Mrs. Luce, for this yery fine and mo 
presentation. Our thanks to you, Dr 
Hatcher, for your very fine performance 
the duties of presiding officers. yo 
all for being here. The meeting stan 
adjourned. 


Foreign Aid Is for Help—Not for Cheers 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. DONALD J. IRWIN 


OF CONNECTICUT 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, February 10, 1965 


Mr. IRWIN. Mr. Speaker, in view 
the current debate over our foreign 1 
program, I thought my colleagues migh 
be interested in the well-reasoned ap- 
praisal of what our aid program is de- 
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Signed to do and not to do from the Feb- 
Tuary 12 issue of Life magazine: 
FOREIGN Arp Is von HELP—NOT FOR CHEERS 


Has the U.S. foreign aid program finally 
zone sour? For nearly 20 years it has been 
& key element of American foreign policy 
und a more or less prominent item in the 
Federal budget. This year, however, the 
atmosphere into which President Johnson 

launched his appeal for an appropria- 
tion of $3.4 billion—the smallest yet—is 
heavy with antagonism. Eyen Senator WIL- 
Want FULBRIGHT, longtime champion of for- 
eign aid, has said he will no longer see the 
bill through the Senate. 

Fur hartan objects to continued lumping 
together of military aid and economic de- 
Velopment aid in a single legislative package. 
Johnson refuses to split his request for a 
Pragmatic reason—that economic develop- 
Ment aid, on its own, wouldn’t stand a 
Chance in Congress, especially this year. But 

GHT's point is a good one, if only to 
remind us that economic aid, the nub of 
Sontroversy, is only part of the whole foreign 
aid budget. A full third—military aid to 
friendly nations—is directly tied to our na- 

security and thus has been less sub- 
Ject to attack (except by such as Senator 
Wayne Morse, who would like to see us 
&bandon South Vietnam). 

Complaints about foreign economic aid 
Come from several directions. Some of them 
sound like this: The program is too big and 
tries to do too much. Other nations ought 
to help. The money is wasted, it hasn't 
Made us any friends. And so forth. 

The sum of complaints like these is im- 
Pressive but not overwhelming. The logic 

d foreign economic aid remains un- 
Changed—to help friendly nations main- 
tain their independence and become self- 
Supporting—but it has been considerably 

er to follow since emphasis shifted from 
Postwar recovery to helping less developed 
Nations grow up. And although it may be 
true, as FULBRIGHT says, that We've been 
Misled by the success of the Marshall plan in 
Europe to think that we can do it anywhere,” 
Our aid program has become more sophisti- 
cated and more—not less—effective. 

Several recipient countries (Taiwan and 
Greece are the latest) have reached the 
“takeoff point’ where they no longer need 
economic aid; others are close to it. Under 
the able direction of Agency for Interna- 
tional Development Chief David Bell there 
has been a move to concentrate our efforts. 
Thus seven countries—India, Pakistan, Tur- 
key, Nigeria, Brazil, Chile, and Tunesia—get 
two-thirds of our total economic aid, Other 
advanced nations are bearing part of the 
burden—France, in fact, devotes a much 
larger percentage of her GNP to economic 
ald than we do. Some affluent countries like 
Japan and West Germany should be doing 
far more. 

Has foreign ald made us any friends? 
Senator Kart Munpr would have us believe 
that it hasn't. He calculates that 21 nations 
Which received aid in amounts ranging from 
$1.9 million (Mali) to 84.7 billion (India) 
Voted against the United States at least half 
the time on key United Nations decisions. 
And 2 weeks ago a number of Congressmen 
Almost succeeded in barring surplus food 
Shipments to Egypt, piqued by Nasser’s tell- 
ing us to jump in the ocean and the mob 
destruction of the John F, Kennedy USIS 
library in Cario. A similar ban on aid to 
ee nearly got through Congress last 

Here we get into the debatable land be- 
tween immediate and long-term aims. 
Sukarno and Nasser can both be pretty hard 
to take on occasion; we don't object to re- 
Minding them that U.S. aid is not auto- 
-Matic and our patience not inexhaustible. 
But there is also a case for keeping in con- 
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tact with the 104 million Indonesians and 
the 27 million Egyptians, and foreign aid, 
like other policy tools, works best when not 
blunted. We prefer to let the State Depart- 
ment balance present irritations against pos- 
sible future benefits. 

If ald has not brought us a flock of loyal 
friends or constant self-serving expressions 
of gratitude, this should come as no surprise. 
Gratitude is not what we are after. This is 
particularly true now that more and more 
our aid is extended (as in the Alliance for 
Progress) upon the condition that recipients 
observe the salutary but painful disciplines 
of fiscal responsibility. 

Our aid operation can be made still 
stronger and more useful, Authorizations 
should be made to cover more than 1 year at 
a time, Annual rehashing means stop-go 
planning. It also means that Congress 
spends a good part of each session tendenti- 
ously arguing foreign policy, and that the 
legislation itself can become a catchall for 
items as irrelevant as Senator DmxkseEn’s at- 
tempt to block reapportionment, There 
should be further moves to funnel more of 
our funds through international agencies 
like the World Bank. 

If the U.S. foreign aid program is to sur- 
vive at all, It must be managed prudently 
and purposefully. In this respect Dave Bell 
and AID deserve high marks. Much of the 
glamour has gone out of it, but foreign aid 
still possesses plenty of humane and hard- 
headed values. These values justified it in 
the beginning and they still justify it as a 
sound instrument of American policy abroad. 


Southwestern University, Georgetown, 
Tex. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. J. J. PICKLE 


OF TEXAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, February 10, 1965 


Mr. PICKLE. Mr. Speaker, Friday, 
February 5, 1965, was designated South- 
western University Day in Texas by proc- 
lamation by Gov. John Connally. 

Southwestern University was estab- 
lished as such in 1843. It traces its be- 
ginning to the establishment of Ruters- 
ville University, the first institution of 
higher education in Texas, which was 
established in 1840 at Rutersville by a 
pioneer Methodist minister, Martin 
Ruter. 

This university is affiliated with the 
Methodist church. When the present 
charter was issued the privileges of grad- 
uates of Southwestern University were 
granted to the graduates of the Meth- 
odist schools preceding Southwestern. 
The charter was set on February 5, 1840. 

Southwestern University has served 
the youth of Texas and the country con- 
tinuously for 125 years. It has been lo- 
cated in Georgetown, Tex., since 1873. 

The liberal arts college, outstanding 
in its field, has been referred to as the 
“mother of higher education in Texas” 
because of the many remarkable young 
men and women who have passed 
through its doors to achieve prominent 
success in their chosen fields. 

Among its graduates, to mention a few, 
are at least two U.S. Senators, five bish- 
ops of the Methodist church, seven col- 
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lege presidents, two justices of the 
Supreme Court of Texas, one chief judge 
of the U.S. Court of Claims, several Fed- 
eral judges, and many distinguished 
doctors, ministers, attorneys, business- 
men, and educators. 

In proportion to enrollment South- 
western ranks in the upper 2 percent 
of all colleges in the number of graduates 
listed in Who's Who in America.” 

It has been my privilege to visit this 
campus many times, and I am personally 
acquainted with many of the faculty for 
whom I have the highest regard. Al- 
ways the visitor is made to feel at home: 
always the visitor is impressed with feel- 
ing that here the finest of education in 
the liberal arts is offered; that here a 
deep sense of history permeates the fac- 
ulty and student body. 

Southwestern University is a most un- 
usual and unique school, and one that 
not only survived some rough years but 
is now destined to become one of the 
largest educational institutions under 
Methodism in the southwestern part of 
the United States. 

All Texans are proud to join in the 
recognition of this occasion, All will 
forever be indebted to Southwestern 
University for the contribution it has 
made to the educational, cultural, and 
religious life in our State. 


Justice Must Follow 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


O 


HON. RAY J. MADDEN 


OF INDIANA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, February 10, 1965 


Mr. MADDEN. Mr. Speaker, I have 
received several communications in pro- 
test over the fact that thousands of Nazi 
war criminals are still free, and have not 
been indicted or charged to answer for 
their barbarous crimes against human- 
ity during and previous to World War II. 
There should be no consideration of for- 
giveness or omission of prosecuting the 
guilty to answer for their barbarous ac- 
tions in exterminating human lives dur- 
ing that deplorable period. Prosecution 
should continue until the last murderer 
is apprehended and imprisoned. 


I ask unanimous consent to have my 
remarks and a resolution, which I re- 
ceived from Dr. Philip J. Rosenbloom, 
president of the Northwest Indiana Jew- 
ish Welfare Federation of Gary, Ind., 
presented for the information of the 
Members of Congress: 

JEWISH WELFARE FEDERATION, 
Gary, Ind., February 5, 1965. 
Representative Ray MADDEN, 
House Office Building, 
Congress of the United States, 
Washington, D.C. 

Dear Mr. Mapden: We are forwarding, for 
your information, a copy of a resolution sent 
directly to the Justice Ministry of the Ger- 
man Federal Republic, Ambassador Knapp- 
stein of the German Embassy in the United 
States, and the Consul General of the Ger- 
man Government in Chicago. 


— 


1965 


The board of directors of the Northwest 
Indiana Jewish Welfare Federation, repre- 
senting a constituency of 5,500 population, 
desires to make known in the strongest 
terms, its concern and apprehension that 
thousands of German war criminals, not yet 
apprehended or charged, may feel able to fol- 
low their private or public lives after May 
8, 1965, free of any possibility of having to 
answer for their conduct during the Hitler 
regime. Our concern, we are relieved to note, 
is shared by the 17-nation council of Europe, 
and by prominent government and church 
leaders in all nations of the world. We urge 
you to use your good offices and official pre- 
rogatives to insure that an 1871 statute, de- 
signed in a climate concerned with much 
lesser crimes, does not become the basis for 
allowing countless criminals under the 
Genocide Convention of the United Nations, 
to which the Federal Republic is a signatory, 
to go free of responsibility. 

Thank you for your consideration. 

Sincerely, 
Dr. PHILIP J. ROSENBLOOM, 
President. 


Voting Rights for Selma, Ala. 
SPEECH 


HON. JEFFERY COHELAN 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, February 9, 1965 


Mr. COHELAN. Mr. Speaker, as one 
of the 15 Members of the House who 
made a factfinding trip to Selma, Ala. on 
February 5, I would like to add my voice 
to those calling for more vigorous en- 
forcement of existing protections of the 
right to vote, and where necessary, new 
legislation to insure that this fundamen- 
tal right is in fact guaranteed to all 
Americans, 

While we were in Selma, we had meet- 
ings and discussions with Dr. Martin 
Luther King and his associates, with 
local officials, and with Negro residents of 
the community. There is no question 
that under existing practices and pro- 
cedures the Negroes in Selma and all 
across what is commonly referred to as 
Alabama’s black belt, are systematically 
and effectively being denied their legiti- 
mate and constitutional rights as citizens 
to register and vote. 

In Dallas County, where Selma is lo- 
cated, the population is 57 percent Negro, 
yet less than 1 percent of the eligible 
Negroes are registered to vote. 

In neighboring Wilcox County, Negroes 
represent 78 percent of the population, 
yet not one has ever voted. 

Adjoining Lowndes County is 81 per- 
cent Negro but not one has ever voted 
there either. 

Without the opportunity to vote, Sel- 
ma’s Negroes, and Wilcox’ and Lowndes’, 
are politically powerless. They cannot 
appeal to city or to county law enforce- 
ment officials, and although the Federal 
Government has attacked intimidation 
and discrimination in Dallas County in 
two voting suits, the progress has been 
painfully slow at best. 

How could it be better, as a matter of 
fact, when in the State of Alabama only 
2 days a month are allocated for voting 
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registration. I am sure that this strikes 
most of us who come from States where 
the registration rolls are open 5 days a 
week, 8 hours a day, as rather strange 
and restrictive. 

It is even more restrictive and dis- 
criminatory when we discover, as many 
Negroes of Selma told us personally, 
that they must stand in intolerably long 
lines; that they must wait not in the 
courthouse or on the street, but in an 
alley; that they must stand behind any 
white persons who may be registering 
to vote; that they are pushed, prodded 
and beaten by the local sheriff; that fre- 
quently they are jailed, often with very 
inadequate facilities, food, and care. 

And when these indignities have been 
suffered, all too few even then are able 
to register. 

We have, of course, accumulated too 
little experience under the historic Civil 
Rights Act of 1964 to know whether new 
and stronger legislation to protect and 
insure voting rights may be needed. 

Our first emphasis, I believe, should 
be concentrated on the fullest and 
broadest enforcement of existing law. 
Very real questions can and should be 
raised, I think, as to whether we are 
getting the maximum possible impact 
out of the bill many of us labored so 
long and hard to enact last year. 

For example, six demands that 
Negroes be permitted to register in 
Selma have been before the U.S. district 
judge, Daniel H. Thomas, since 1961. 
Last week, after nearly 4 years, Judge 
Thomas ordered a few of the admitted 
voting restrictions removed. But, under 
the act of 1964, some very knowledge- 
able constitutional lawyers argue per- 
suasively that the Justice Department 
could have removed the voting restric- 
tions as early as July 2. 

Mr. Speaker, it may well be that we 
need new legislation to break down the 
remaining barriers to voting and full 
citizenship. In particular, we may need 
to provide a system of voter registra- 
tion by Federal authorities when it is 
obvious, as in Selma, that this right is 
being denied, solely on the basis of race, 
by local authorities. 

I respectfully urge the House Com- 
mittee on the Judiciary, the Attorney 
General, and the President to give their 
immediate attention to this problem and 
by forceful administrative action, or new 
legislation, or both, to finally insure for 
all Americans the right to vote which 
is the cornerstone of our democracy. 


Fino Seeks 10-Percent Across-the-Board 
Rise in Social Security Benefits 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 
HON. PAUL A. FINO 
OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, February 10, 1965 
Mr. FINO. Mr. Speaker, today I re- 
introduced my bill calling for a 10-per- 
cent across-the-board rise in social se- 
curity benefits. 
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As the costs of living continue to 7 
it becomes more and more important 
ralse social security payments to 
istic minimums. Our senior citizens are 
being starved in the name of economy: 

We are told every day by the admini 
tration and news media that we are 
a period of unparalleled financial 85 
perity. Surely we are rich enough *% 
provide large enough social security pet 
ments that the prosperity we enjoy 
not marred by the poverty of our e 
pendent senior citizens? It seems 
me that a\10-percent across-the-board 
rise in social security payments is 
than overdue. z 

I trust that the Ways and Means Com 
mittee will give serious and favorable 
consideration to this humantarian Pi 
of legislation. 


Congressman Bob Sikes’ Address to the 
Southern Pulpwood Conservation A880 
ciation, Atlanta, Ga., February 3, 1965 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. MASTON O’NEAL 


OF GEORGIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, February 10, 1965 


Mr. O'NEAL of Georgia. Mr. Speak 
er, under leave to extend my remarks. 
wish to include a very interesting ad 1. 
delivered by my good friend and a 
league, RosErT Sixes, of Florida, to 
Southern Pulpwood Conservation in 
ciation. This address was delive d 
Atlanta, Ga., on February 3, 1965, 250 
was well received by those present 2 
widely reported by the Atlanta n 
media. 

Even though the illustrious gentleman 
and outstanding Congressman da 
Sixes represents the fine State of 1 de 
in our national Congress, it is with P ase 
that I remind the Members of the Ho “ih 
that he is a native of Sylvester, Wort 
County, Ga., which is located in the Seery 
ond District of Georgia, the distas 
which I so proudly represent in 
body. 

The address follows: at 
ConcrrssMan Bos SIKES, Apperss TO T 

SOUTHERN PULPWOOD CONSERVATION 

CIATION, ATLANTA, GA., FEBRUARY 3, 1965 

The Southern Pulpwood Conservation e 
ciation has an enviable opportunity to ry 
one of the prime movers in the great ma 
of the emerging industrial South. You the 
the producers of the raw material snd sl 
processors of some of our principal indus ert 
products. You reach into virtually © 
community in the South. You are th 
cipal economic support for a great many 8 
these communities. Yours is one of the M 
important industries that we have- and 

I have enjoyed personal association no 
warm friendship with many of you. I o 
your people; I know your industry; I kme 
something of your problems. So, I We t the 
this opportunity to talk with you about in- 
present and the future of the pul leg- 
dustry in light of existing and proposed 
islation. ures 

In the 88th Congress a series of meaning 
were enacted which will have a far-rea jn- 
effect upon conservation and upon your 
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Sustry. These were the Wilderness Act, the 
Land and Water Conservation Act, the Accel- 
trated Public Works Act, and the Economic 
portunity Act, or antipoverty program. 
They will have an effect on forestry in gen- 
eral, on timber resource management, and 
§Pecifically on your activities in the pulp 
Paper industry. They earned for the 
88th Congress the term, “Conservation Con- 
here is some good in all of these 
laws and some bad in most of them, but 
ey are now law. 
You can anticipate that there will be a 
pt followup by the agencies of Govern- 
Ment on all the tasks initiated by the new 
the creation and expansion of 
the national wilderness system, the program 
Of recreation land and water acquisition and 
development, and the Job Corps 


of Agriculture and the Interior, and much 
Will be done administratively. Congress will 

ve no voice other than through control of 
*Ppropriations. 

The Wilderness Act will have little direct 
uence on us here in the South. Under 
Land and Water Conservation Fund Act, 
Forest Service plans to acquire land in 
South primarily for recreation purposes. 

It should be pointed out that the act does 

Rot create additional Federal authority for 

the Purchase of land. There are those who 

seek wholesale purchases of forest land 

er this new legislation. But Congress 

Must be consulted and Congress, in this field, 
Benerally can be expected to go slow. 

There will be some impact on your activi- 
ties as the result of the Job Corps provisions 

the poverty program. I was an enthu- 

c supporter of the old Civilian Conser- 
ration Corps of the 1930’s, and subsequently 
I sponsored Youth Conservation Corps bills. 
My enthusiasm for this program was lessened 
When it was presented to Congress as a part 
Sf the antipoverty program last year for I 
Sould envision what might happen if half 
Wild Harlem youths were moved to the South 

Work in youth camps. Nevertheless, there 
Rre important needs in Federal forest, park, 
and natural resourecs development which 
Sonseryation centers can help to meet. If 
they are properly administered and if dis- 
Aline is maintained, they will serve as use- 

purpose. 

Now, let's pass on to the area of new legis- 

A major administration bill is the 
Appalachian Regional Development Act. 
This measure can be helpful to the forest 
industry, It can also mean overcontrol. In 
Addition to providing for management of 
Appalachia’s water resources, and the devel- 
°pment of a broader transportation system 

the region, the bill has a specific provi- 
Sion related to Appalachla's timber resources. 
on 204 authorizes the establishment of 
Private, nonprofit timber development or- 
Banizations (TDO’s) organized and operated 
Under State law. The Secretary of Agricul- 
would be authorized to provide techni- 
dal assistance to these organizations and 
through a loan program, provide up to one- 
of their initial capital requirements. 
Obviously, this could become a wide open 
and care must be exercised to keep 
sponsors from going overboard. 

The Forest Service plans to step up all of 
its programs in the Appalachia area. 

A number of proposed new national rec- 
Teation areas have been submitted to Con- 
Gress for its approval, and there will be 
Others. A national recreation area can be 
established only by act of Congress. Al- 
though such an area will be administered 

y for recreation, compatible utiliza- 
tion of other resources is to be permitted. 
Thus, there would be no wholesale locking 
Up of the timber resource from future use 
and management. 
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is becoming more aware of and 


nate recreation uses around Federal multiple 
purpose water resource projects. In his state 
of the Union message, President Johnson in- 
dicated that he would soon submit to Con- 
gress a Wild Rivers bill. There will be pro- 
posals to establish the Allegheny Parkway in 
North Carolina and Georgia. I have intro- 
duced a bill to amend the Bankhead-Jones 
Farm Tenant Act to permit local public 
groups to acquire lands for recreational de- 
velopment under rural redevelopment pro- 
grams. This is intended to provide addi- 
tional recreational opportunities in those 
areas where they now are limited. 

Bills will be considered which in essence 
extend the soil bank program. However, I 
think that Congress is going to take a long 
look at the justification for a continuation 
of these programs. 

Other proposed legislation of interest to 
you includes bills directed at a growing prob- 
lem stemming from the misuse or overuse 
of pesticides. Some problem areas which will 
be treated will be the coordination of pesti- 
cide use by Federal agencies, research on the 
prevention of pesticide injury to fish and 
wildlife, establishment of standards for 
pesticides, control of related water pollution, 
and grants to the States for pesticide control. 

In about 3% years, Congress will receive 
the report of the Public Land Law Review 
Commission, established in the last Con- 
gress. The Commission will be engaged in a 
review of the policies applicable to the use, 
management, and disposition of the public 
domain lands of the United States. This 
will touch on problems and policies of forest 
management in public domains directly af- 
fecting you and affecting Government owner- 
ship of large holdings. 

Another study affecting timberland would 
deal with strip mine reclamation. A bill has 


been reintroduced authorizing the Secretary 


of the Interior to study strip and surface 
mine operations to determine the best way 
to attain restoration of desolate spoil banks 
with trees and grasses. 

The problem of water pollution is slated 
for further consideration by Congress. The 
Water Quality Act, which, in the last Con- 
gress passed the Senate and was reported 
by the House Public Works Committee, has 
again passed the Senate. The legislation 
would establish a Federal Water Pollution 
Control Administration in the Department 
of Health, Education, and Welfare. The bill 
includes procedures for the establishment 
of water quality standards applicable to in- 
terstate waters, and it provides for strength- 
ening the enforcement measures of the 
Water Pollution Control Act. Water pollu- 
tion is a growing problem. Historically, 
control measures have largely been left in 
the hands of the States. Efforts to tighten 
control and place it in Federal hands are 
gaining strength. 

I think it almost certain there will be ad- 
ditional Federal regulation on the use of 
water and over water and air pollution. We 
must face the fact that in a nation growing 
like ours, some of this is necessary. It can 
be administered with a minimum of inter- 
ference if that ls what Congress and the peo- 
ple insist upon. 

I am painting with a broad brush. I have 
not even mentioned some of the things in 
which you are most directly interested, and, 
of course, I intend to do so, 

There probably are three principal buga- 
boos which are of paramount concern to your 
members, One of these is the withdrawal of 
the 12-man exemption for logging and for- 
estry. This would bring the pulpwood pro- 
ducers under the wage-hour law. 

The of Labor made a specific 
point in his endorsement of the proposed 
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fair labor standards amendments in 1964 
to urge repeal of 13(a)(15) which exempts 


be reintroduced and there will be a vigorous 
effort by the Department of Labor, the Labor 
Committees of Congress, and the unions, to 
expand the wage-hour law to include these 
workers. 

The timber and pulpwood industries have 
been particularly concerned with this exemp- 
tion. Attacks have been made upon it over 
the last several years, and each year the 
attacks are intensified. Operators state that 
if the 12-man exemption were removed small 
sawmill operators and a very high percentage 
of the pulpwood producers in the Southeast 
would find compliance with the wage-hour 
laws so difficult that most of them would be 
forced out of business. Obviously, a great 
many unskilled and semiskilled workers who 
now make good wages would become unem- 
ployed. 

Last year as an entering wedge a proposal 
was made to require the producer to certify 
at the time he put his wood on the yard 
that it was produced at rates not less than 
the minimum wage without regard to over- 
time. This was successfully resisted, but 
it will be back. 

If the 12-man exemption is removed, those 
producers who benefit by it would obviously 
be required to put a crew leader into the 
woods with each crew to keep the records 
required by the Wage-Hour Act. This, of 
course, would add to the financial difficulties 
of the producers. The principal sponsor of 
these changes know nothing of timber and 
pulpwood, or of southern industry—and 
couldn't care less. 

Another is a rewording of the capital gains 
taxes on timber sales. The timber industry 
would stand only to lose by repeal or modi- 
fication of the provision. With increasing 
taxes, it is growing constantly more difficult 
to own timber land and an adverse revision 
of the capital gains tax structure would prob- 
ably make it impossible. As you know, this 
is under the jurisdiction of the House Ways 
and Means Committee which has taken a 
realistic approach in their studies of the 
problem. I am glad to state that the chair- 
man of that committee assures me they ex- 
pect to continue to look realistically at the 
problem. 

A third is the repeal of section 14(b) of 
the Taft-Hartley Act. This section upholds 
the right-to-work laws which are existent 
in many States. I do not consider it prop- 
erly within the purview of the Federal Gov- 
ernment to strike down State constitutions 
by legislative acts of the Federal Congress. 
As I recall it, there are 20 States, including 
my own, having such laws. But, if it hap- 
pens, and if the courts uphold it—the latter 
almost a foregone conclusion—it can be 
anticipated that your employees would soon 
be subject to compulsory union status. 

There will be emphasis in some quarters 
on extending coverage of the wage-hours law 
to presently exempt employees—principaliy 
in the service industries. There is pressure 
to increase the minimum wage from $0.25 to 
$1.50 or even $2 per hour. There is also talk 
of reducing the maximum hours to be worked 
without overtime from 40 hours a week to 
as low as 32 hours per week. Shortening 
the workweek presents obvious problems to 
industries which work on a 7-day-a-week 
basis. There are some industries which find 
it more costly to shut a plant down than to 
continue working the 40 hours per week, but 
reducing the workweek below 40 hours could 
bring unbearable hardship. 

Of these only the capital gains question 
is dormant. There will be vigorous effort 
from the Department of Labor and in the 
committees of Congress to bring about the 
enactment of the other two. 
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There are other possible fields of legisla- 
tion. There has been discussion of subsidiz- 
ing and price fixing of timber crops. I see 
litle likelihood of this. 

There is a question among your members 
about extensions in the timber price report- 
ing program. This is a matter to be worked 
out through your own group and the vari- 
ous agencies of State and Federal govern- 
ments which have an interest in it. Your 
representatives in Congress can be helpful 
by serving as intermediaries. No further 
legislation is indicated. 

On January 22, the Secretary of Commerce 
proposed to reconstitute the American Lum- 
ber Standards Committee. There is a 30-day 
period during which public comment will 
be received. After this, departmental action 
will be taken. You know the pros and cons 
of this action better than I, but you cannot 
ignore it. 

Generally, the legislation which concerns 
you stems from the agencies of government. 
Quite obyiously there is in prospect a full 
and far-reaching set of legislative proposals. 
Some will help you; some will hurt you; 
some could put you out of business. 

Now let's be very candid with each other. 

You asked me to project the future of leg- 
islation affecting your industry. 

Where did I go for my information? 

I went to the committees of Congress and 
to the departments of government. 

Why didn’t I come to you? 

Certainly, no one is more in this 
field. You have to be expert to stay in it 
and to pay the bills. But you are not the 
people who are making policy, 

Policy should be a team effort. It should 
be developed by industry, labor, and govern- 
ment. It is not. Policy, more and more, is 
government devised and government di- 
rected. The power of industry to influence 
policy is shrinking. So is that of Congress. 
In your field, you are fortunate in that one 
agency with which you deal, the Forest Serv- 
ice, is dedicated to the conservation of natu- 
ral resources, recognizes your problems, and 
in the main cooperates with you toward 
sound objectives. But other agencies with 
which you deal are going to tighten the re- 
strictions under which you operate every 
time they have an opportunity. 

It is significant that most of my projec- 
tions to you today on legislation came from 
agencies of government—not from the com- 
mittees of Congress. Some of the com- 
mittees of Congress had no firm program 
to offer, not even for 1965. Now, I know it is 
early in the year. This is a new Congress 
and a new administration, but the fact 
remains that little by little Congress is ceas- 
ing to deviop policy. There should be a con- 
tinuing program of policy development in 
congressional committees. ‘These commit- 
tees are permanent except for a few changes 
in personnel at the bottom of the list. There 
is always a carryorver of congressional com- 
mittee staff members. There should be con- 
stant analysis and programing of legislative 
needs, but frequently there is not. Each year 
is considered sufficient unto itself. Each 
year most committees react to the urgency 
of the moment. 

Some people say that Congress is dying 
on the vine. The Constitution vested great 
power In the Congress as an independent 
member of the great triumvirate of govern- 
ment. But year after year, I see Congress 
relinquish bits and pieces of its power to the 
President—and year after year it allows the 
Supreme Court to usurp other powers. Just 
last year the Senate failed to follow House 
leadership and strike down the Supreme 
Court's takeover of legislative apportion- 
ment processes. This year the House stripped 
its Rules Committe of virtually all power— 
and gave that power to the Speaker. Since 
the Speaker supports administration policies, 
this is about the same as giving it to the 
President. The Rules Committee has been 
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a highly important balance wheel. It 
exercised restraint on some wild committee 
actions in past years. 

Yet, the Congress is the only voice the peo- 
ple have in Government. Despite this fact, 
It is constantly under attack. It is always 
open season on the Congress. It is well to 
remember when the voice of Congress is 
stilled or muted, it is your voice in Govern- 
ment that Is lost. 

You can perform no greater service than to 
help to strengthen that voice. You can 
strengthen it by working with the Congress 
to develop the programs which your industry 
needs. You can't do this by waiting to re- 
act for or against programs which Govern- 
ment develops. Some Government programs 
are good. Others are as wild as a March hare. 
Whether good or bad, it is getting to be a one- 
way street. There should be cooperative de- 
velopment between you, the people who work 
for you, the people who legislate for you, and 


the people who administer your programs. 


The writers of the Constitution did n 
intend Congressmen to become errand boys, 
but the exactitudes of the job are such that 
it is very easy for them to do just that. You 
can help your Congressman raise his job to 
the high level at which it was constituted, 
and he will welcome your help. He knows 
he should be first a legislator, an equal part- 
ner in the Government of the United States. 

When you undertake to participate realis- 
tically In developing policy, you will some- 
times find yourselves spinning your wheels. 
From your standpoint, the legislative outlook 
now may be much less than favorable. A 
topheavy liberal majority in Congress has 
solid control of both branches. Committees 
have been reorganized with liberals in com- 
mand. Unquestionably, the new Congress 
can get out of hand. Elected in the main on 
L.B.J.'s coattails, there 1s only his restraining 
hand to keep it in balance. 

The President can get virtually anything 


Those of us who 
pursue a middle-of-the-road course very defi- 
nitely have our work cut out for us if the 
legislative program is to be kept in reason. 
At this point, the 89th Congress looks like 
the most liberal one in history. Regrettably, 
the small slap at Nasser doesn’t indicate a 
trend toward conservation. It was because 
of Jewish resentment at the Arabs, reflected 
in votes from US, districts with large Jewish 
communities. 

But remember, pendulums always swing 
back. You have to start somewhere to be 
ready when, the downward swing begins. If 
history repeats, the next Congress will be 
less liberal than this one. Your program 
should not wait for the next election. It 
should be a part of the next election. 

Remember too, as your program is de- 
veloped, the Nation is not going to stand 
still. People who want something from Gov- 
ernment will find a way to express them- 
selves. It is not enough just to want to be 
left alone. There is no way to be left alone 
in the complex modern world in which we 
live. You have to fight for your place in 
the sun or you won't have one. There is 
no better example of this than in your own 
fight to retain the 12-man exemption, and 
the present capital gains tax procedure. 
These have been of such extreme impor- 
tance to you that you have placed their pres- 
ervation among your principal objectives. 
Significantly, there are good supporting rea- 
sons. As a result, you have been successful. 
But the battle isn't over—it will be a con- 
tinuing one. 

This, then, indicates that a policy of op- 
position is not sufficient in today’s world. 
It has to be a forward-moving policy and a 
sound one if it Is to survive the conflicting 
pressures it will encounter, But you have 
to get in the swim. 


I told the Florida Chapter of AMA s0m# 
years ago their organization was getting 
nowhere with a policy of just plain oppo 
tion to medicare. There was a time when 
they could have taken the ball and scored 
on some realistic health alternative program 


-which would adequately help the needy: 


Now, it is too late. Their voice is now 
ly heard in the centers of government. 

No, opposition isn't enough. There 
to be a logical program. That doesn't 
your program has to outspend the Go ble 
ment's program. It must be a worka 15 
program which is sufficiently progressive 
offer Congress an alternative and to attract 
support. It should be a compendium of tbe 
views of industry, labor, Congress, and 80% 
ernment. It must reflect a cross section 
viewpoints, or it will be labeled a parochial 
approach. That means some give and take. 
You won't be able to dominate, and that ™ 
already know, but you can avold being d 
nated. t 

Expressed very simply, tt is most importan 5 
that sound, constructive programs of Poa 
formation be directed both to Congress to 
to the people so that they may have access to 
comprehensive information on which 
make intelligent decisions based on fadt 
Everybody else is doing this—some of th 
very effectively. 

I have covered a wide area. I have ais 


great change. 


has 


Our country and our Government are no bêt- 
ter or no worse than the people who 
it up. It may very well be true that 


another day when they don't have to work. 
I recall a night some months ago in Wenn 
ington at a typical Washington banquet wi A 


And when they had finished, that 
crowd was no longer tired or bored. 
were thrilled and electrified at a glimpse 
a thing called patriotism; it ls the medio, 
of any land. If we keep, truly keep, ul 
patriotism throughout this land, we Let's 

our 


t 
Fey 


lose its traditions or its greatness. 
lose our patriotism; let's not lose A 
lief in America for this is indeed a decade 
of challenge. It may be a challenge for th 
survival of our Nation. 


An Intolerable Affront 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 
HON. WILLIAM L. SPRINGER 
OF ILLINOIS si 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, February 10, 1965 


Mr. SPRINGER. Mr. Speaker, some 
of us who looked at the front page of the 
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W. m Post and saw the picture 
of the raid of Soviet students yesterday 
on the American Embassy were simply 
astounded. Here were crowds of students 
breaking windows in the American Em- 
bassy. In front of the students was a 
line of Soviet police standing immobile 
and careless to the actions of the stu- 
dents. 

This meant in simple terms that police 
Were on the job in Moscow yesterday 
With instructions to do nothing about 
Student raids and damage done to the 
American Embassy. 

The Washington Post of today, Febru- 
ary 10, 1965, in an excellent article, “An 
Intolerable Affront,” has set out the ne- 
cessity of recalling our Ambassador from 
the Soviet Union for consultation to pro- 

the lives and property of diplomats 
in the American Embassy in Moscow. 

Nothing has so well demonstrated in 
Tecent years the necessity of the United 
States to take immediate action because 
the Soviet Union has indicated they do 
not intend to protect American lives in 
an American Embassy in Moscow. 

There certainly should be some policy 
Which would prevent a mere expression 
of our unhappiness with such a situation. 

If every time the Russian Goyernment 

k action which was unacceptable to 
us, students from American, Georgetown, 
Catholic, and George Washington Uni- 
Versities should demonstrate before the 
Soviet Embassy and destroy property and 
endanger lives without appropriate at- 
tion from the Washington police, not 
Only would the Soviets be astounded, but 
the citizens of the United States would 
indeed be ashamed. 

In my opinion, this editorial has sub- 
Stance and in view of the seriousness of 
the situation in Vietnam, we should take 
Strong action to indicate that we will 
Not tolerate what happened in Moscow 
kerida without some action on our 


What happened in Moscow yesterday, 
would be bad enough in remote corners 
of the earth, but in a so-called civilized 
and progressive country as Russia, such 
action is unthinkable when not con- 
fronted directly with the strength and 
force of the Soviet Government. 

The editorial follows: 

An INTOLERABLE AFFRONT 

President Johnson should summon home 
dur Ambassador to the Soviet Union for im- 
Mediate consultation on what steps may be 
taken to protect the lives and property of 
diplomats in the American Embassy at Mos- 
Cow. This is a matter of the utmost seri- 
Ousness. 

This country, thank goodness, is above re- 
Prisal on the same level and no responsible 
Person would seriously urge American citil- 
Zens to descend into this kind of barbarism. 
The Soviet Embassy and its staff are as se- 
Cure as they would be in their own capi- 
tal—and perhaps more secure. We are com- 
Pelled the pay the Soviet Government the 
tribute of saying that it is capable of main- 
taining order in its capital and that such 
& demonstration could not take place with- 
Out its knowledge and consent. 

Such total disregard of diplomatic amen- 
ities imperils the continuation of normal re- 
lations. It is not a case of interfering with 
the serious work of diplomacy out of mere 
Pique. That would be inexcusable, given 
the great importance of maintaining rela- 
tions. But how useful can these relations be 
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if our diplomats are to be viewed by the 
countries to which they are accredited as 
hostages against whom the mobs may dem- 
onstrate, on order, at every occasion of dis- 
agreement. It is not a case of suspending 
diplomatic intercourse; it is a case of ac- 
knowledging that normal diplomatic inter- 
course has been made impossible already. 

It is no satisfactory solution to have the 
offending country pay for physical damage 
that has been done after such an assault 
has served the propaganda purposes intended. 
We should not be in the position of selling 
propaganda on these terms. 

Let the American Ambassador come home 
and discuss these matters with the Presi- 
dent. And let him stay here until we have 
arrived at some policy of response more ef- 
fective than the mere pro forma expression 
of our discontent. It is bad enough to put 
up with this in the backward states that are 
without the disciplines of civilized society 
but it is intolerable to have to put up with 
it in a country where the rules of interna- 
tional intercourse are understood and can be 
enforced. > 


Waterloo Jaycees Urge Enforcement of 
Article 19 of United Nations Charter 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. H. R. GROSS 


OF IOWA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, February 10, 1965 


Mr. GROSS. Mr. Speaker, the Wa- 
terloo, Iowa, Junior Chamber of Com- 
merce has adopted a resolution calling 
on the United States to urge the General 
Assembly of the United Nations to sus- 
pend the voting rights of the Soviet Un- 
ion if that nation continues to refuse to 
Pay its assessments. I commend the Jay- 
cees of my hometown for the forthright 
position they have taken. 

As clearly stipulated in article 19 of 
the U.N. Charter, the Soviet Union, and 
every other nation more than 2 years in 
arrears in the payment of their assess- 
ments, should be denied the right to vote 
in the General Assembly. 

If the U.N. Charter has any meaning 
whatsoever, there can be no compromise 
on this issue. 

The resolution adopted by the Water- 
loo Jaycees reads as follows: 

Whereas the Charter of the United Nations, 
in article 19, provides that any member na- 
tion of the United Nations who falls to pay 
such assessments levied by the General As- 
sembly for special purposes shall lose its right 
to vote in the General Assembly of the United 
Nations; and 

Whereas the Soviet Union has consistently 
refused to pay its special assessments aris- 
ing out of United Nations aid and actlyity in 
the Congo; and 

Whereas the United States, as the leader 
of the free world and as one of the founders 
of the United Nations, should continually 
and uniformly strive to uphold the United 
Nations Charter and adhere to decisions of 
the General Assembly: Be it therefore 

Resolved by the Waterloo (Iowa) Junior 
Chamber of Commerce, That the United 
States recommend and urge the General As- 
sembly of the United Nations to suspend the 
voting rights of the Soviet Union in the Gen- 
eral Assembly unless and until such time as 
the Soviet Union pays Its duly levied assess- 
ments; be it further 
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Resolved, That the United States has no 
alternative to the above action 1f it is to live 
up to its heritage of the rule of law. To 
compromise this important issue or to delay 
decision on the matter would place our be- 
liefs in jeopardy and would endanger the 
United States place of distinction among the 
free nations of the world. 


California’s Helping Hand in Chile 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. RONALD BROOKS CAMERON 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, January 14, 1965 


Mr. CAMERON. Mr. Speaker, the last 
Congress won acclaim from the vast ma- 
jority of citizens in my State when it 
gave support to a bold and imaginative 
step in foreign aid known as the Califor- 
nia-Chile program. It was initiated by 
President Kennedy who envisioned that 
California, very similar to Chile in geog- 
raphy, climate, and therefore problems 
of development, might impart some of 
its experience and know-how in these 
areas to the developing nation in the 
Andes. 

Funded by the United States and 
Chile, California would coordinate the 
program and contribute its human and 
technical resources for improvements in 
conservation, water development, agri- 
culture and so on. 

It was hoped that such a program 
would not only provide Chile with great- 
ly needed technical help, but would de- 
centralize our aid program and bring it 
closer to the people of both countries. 
Coordinated at the State level there 
would be greater opportunity for par- 
ticipation of the average citizen, both 
as an individual and a member of vari- 
ous civic and governmental organiza- 
tions. 


I am pleased to report that the pro- 
gram has moved from the planning into 
the implementation stage. Its beginning 
success, including the warm reception in 
Chile and in California, may well portend 
a bright new chapter in American aid for 
our developing neighbors to the south. 

For the further edification of my col- 
leagues, I include in my remarks the fol- 
lowing article from the January 23 issue 
of the Economist: 

HELPING HAND IN CHILE 


The Chile-California program is a unique 
experiment in which one of the most highly 
developed areas of the United States Is ex- 
tending a helping hand to a much less de- 
veloped but very similar one abroad. The 
scheme was launched officially last May with 
the opening of a headquarters in Santiago, 
Chile, but until Senor Frei won last autumn's 
presidential election. in Chile the experts 
from private industry, the universities and 
State agencies in California could do little 
more than draw up blueprints. Now, with 
the assurance of a sympathetic government 
of Chile, they are converting them into prac- 
tical measures; in so doing they are estab- 
lishing a new "first in foreign aid.” 

True, the funds for the program are com- 
ing from Washington and the host country is 
financing both the technical and research 
assistance and the housekeeping and travel 
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expenses on the spot. But California is sup- 
plying all the technical experts. The State's 
initiative was inspired by the striking resem- 
blance between California and Chile, thou- 
sands of miles apart and very different cul- 
turally, but both lands bathed in the western 
sun, hugging long coastlines and cut off from 
the rest of a continent by mountain ranges. 
Both depend heavily upon irrigation to make 
their deserts bloom with fodder for beef and 
dairy cattle, all kinds of vegetables, citrus 
groves, nuts, avocadoes, figs, and wine grapes. 
In both regions the population is congregated 
in a few centers; of Chile's 8 million or so 
inhabitants, 70 percent live in the four larg- 
est cities, with 25 percent in Santiago; with 
the port of Valparaiso this is in embryo a 
metropolis which could rival the urban 
spread of Los Angeles and Long Beach. 

But on this foundation California has long 
ago bullt up a highly sophisticated urban 
and industrial society which Chile is only 
now struggling to emulate. Memories of 
their own growing pains make Californians 
sympathetic and so do historic ties dating 
from the days when both Chile and Cali- 
fornia were Spanish colonies and the best 
way to reach California from Europe was 
round Cape Horn. Sentiment aside, the 
technical experts in economics, agronomy, 
marketing, water development, transporta- 
tion, and the like believe that they are ex- 
ceptionally qualified to advise Chileans on 
how, starting with roughly identical re- 
sources, to rival California’s achievement. 
The projects range from studies of the need 
for some method of telling the unemployed 
where jobs are to be found, in an economy 
where availability is often advertised by a 
sign hung outside the worker’s house, to 
large-scale development schemes, such as the 
Maule River Basin project, 

The latter, which is engaging the talents 
of specialists from the California Depart- 
ment of Water Resources and Stanford Uni- 
versity, is a grand design to convert a fertile 
inland area of Chile into a counterpart of 
California’s teeming San Joaquin Valley, 
where almost every imaginable foodstuff is 
raised in abundance. But in the long run 
the most significant scheme may prove to 
be the Budget Bureau project, in which Cal- 
ifornians are instructing Chilean Govern- 
ment officials in the techniques of planning 
investment. In Chile, public investment 
accounts for some 50 percent of all capital 
outlays and to date It has proceeded on a 
hit-or-miss basis. Now for the first time the 
Chileans have begun to assign priorities to 
those investment projects which are most 
urgent and to abandon some bad ones. 

In terms of the vast appropriations for 
foreign assistance approved annually by Con- 
gress, the Chile-California program is mere 
chicken feed—$600,000 last year, rising to an 
estimated $1.4 million in 1965. What makes 
it noteworthy is that 1 of the 50 States has 
taken a hand, on its own initiative, in mak- 
ing American foreign economic policy. Un- 
fortunately, other States have difficulty in 
finding partners with such close natural af- 
finities as that between Chile and California. 


Visit to a Dead Farm 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. CLAIR CALLAN 


OF NEBRASKA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, February 9, 1965 
Mr. CALLAN. Mr. Speaker, the family 
farm, once the mainstay of American 


life, has undergone tremendous changes 
in the 20th century. 
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We cannot halt changes that seem in- 
evitable. We can only give direction to 
their changes. Changes that are 
directed are usually in the long run good. 

Changes in agriculture have affected 
the family farm. Recently I read a 
rather descriptive account of the family 
farmlands in our Nation. I found this 
article to be interesting and wish to com- 
mend it to my colleagues. 

[From Columbia magazine, January 1965] 
Visrr ro A DEAD FARM 
(By Frawley Hynes) 

Within a radius of 2 to 3 miles of the family 
farmland, we can count eight deserted farm- 
steads. This is sad and a little frightening. 
Analyzed, it means that about a fourth of 
the rural people in our neighborhood have 
left the land. Multiply this by thousands of 
similar sections of the country and you have 
a very disheartening result, indeed. These 
people have been forced, by the down-scale 
prices of the last 10 years, to sell their land 
to neighbors or lease it to corporations; or 
have lost it to banks and insurance com- 
panies. Or, perhaps, have left it idle because 
they are weary of trying to continue the 
uphill climb toward a fair and just reward for 
their labors, Or, are financially unable to do 
s0. The saddest part of the dilemma is that 
9 out of 10 persons, thus inhibited, do not 
want to leave their homes and thelr land 
which may have been in their family for 
generations. 

Statistics bluntly affirm that the cost of 
starting even a modest farming operation, is, 
at the least, $50,000. This is a staggering 
sum confronting, say, a young man just out 
of university or agricultural college or the 
Armed Forces, who wishes to make of farm- 

& way of life common to his forebears. 
Either, if he is able, he must borrow to buy 
land and equipment with no assets but his 
youth, his strength and his enthusiasm; or 
he must rent at a high rate per acre; or, if 
he is fortunate, be backed by father or friend 
already established on productive acres that 
have managed to hold their own in the 
sliding agricultural economy. Alternately, 
he is forced to seek job and home elsewhere, 
ine a e State or in the already, balloon- 

ur areas, even though f is bred 
in his bones, erate: 

All this is galling and frustrating * * * 
there is no more independent individual in 
the world than the farmer and, perhaps, this 
is his Nemesis. If all concerned would join 
together with one voice and proclaim una- 
nimity of price and purpose, the financial 
status of agriculture would unquestionably 
rise and stabilize. Judging by the strides 
ahead made by other aspirants in other fields 
of endeavor, so, at least, it seems to us. 

Rural life, with its attendant labors, is the 
oldest of all ways of life. Our first parents 
tilled the soil in the sweat of their brow 
and were nourished and clothed thereby. So 
it is an ancient, a prideful as well as a hum- 
bling way of life; for the farmer deals with 
and cooperates with nature for the welfare of 
mankind, as the Creator designated. From 
spring through autumn, he often works in all 
weathers from 12 to 16 hours daily. He toils 
with his hands, his head and his heart; phys- 
ically, mentally, yes, and spiritually, if he 
is a true son of the soil. He needs must be, 
by the very nature of his calling, a specialist 
in husbandry, a sower, a reaper, a mechanic, 
a mathematician, an architect, an engineer. 
He is also, no matter how astute and dili- 
gent, how resolute and farseeing and knowl- 
edgeable, a mouse in the paws of economic 
progress; a pawn of the weather which can 
bless him with goodly harvests or ravage, in 
an hour, the fruits of months of hard and 
conscientious labor. 

It's an honorable profession, farming. We 
are loath to see it lose dignity; to be forced 
to become big business, thus making the 
modest family farm expendable. 
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Farming has always been, and should be 
for those who choose it, a dedicated and dis- 
tinct way of living. There seems to be some- 
thing culpable and malfeasant in this un- 
happy draining away from the land those 
who love it; as though the world turns its 
back on the indomitable spirit of our pio- 
neers and the heritage they bequeathed us. 
We fear and resent that something, what- 
ever its font, whatever, its purpose. 


Advance Urges Repeal of Section 14(b) 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. WILLIAM F. RYAN 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, February 9, 1965 


Mr. RYAN. Mr. Speaker, in the 88th 
Congress and again in this Congress I 
have introduced legislation (H.R. 3973) 
to repeal section 14(b) of the Taft- 
Hartley Act. 

Jacob S. Potofsky, general president of 
the Amalgamated Clothing Workers of 
America, recently mailed a reprint from 
Advance, the official publication of the 
Amalgamated Clothing Workers, which 
details the arguments for repeal of sec- 
tion 14(b). I urge my colleagues to read 
the following article from Advance: 

SECTION 14(b)—AN INVITATION TO FREE 
RIDERS 

labor has made the repeal of 
section 14(b) of the Taft-Hartley law its 
principal objective in the 89th Congress. 
And President Johnson has strongly indi- 
cated that he will ask the Congress to support 
such repeal. 

Why is organized labor so intent on getting 
14(b) off the legislative books? 

While it is deceptively simple in language, 
this so-called right-to-work proviso has be- 
come a protection for free riders, a union- 
busting weapon for the ultrarightists, and a 
refuge for the employer who wants to exploit 
his workers in order to gain more profits for 
himself. 

Section 14(b) of the Taft-Hartley law reads 
as follows: 

“Nothing in this Act shall be construed as 
authorizing the execution or application of 
agreements requiring membership in a labor 
organization as a condition of employment 
in any State or territory in which such 
execution or application is prohibited by 
State or territorial law.” 

And this brief statement of policy has en- 
couraged some 20 States to enact laws far 
more restrictive than the Federal act; laws 
that ban the union shop and deny both labor 
and management the right to negotiate in & 
free and open atmosphere. These laws ham- 
string union organizing and responsible 
development by banning union security pro- 
vision normally negotiated in legal labor- 
management contracts. 

Right-to-work advocates, among them 
some of the most rabid of the rightwing, 
antilabor groups now operating in this 
country, proclaim their concern for the 
worker. They have fervently endorsed his 
right to a better way of life through free- 
dom of choice—that freedom being secured, 
they claim, by so-called State right-to- 
work laws. 

This freedom they advocate so movingly is 
too often, for the worker, the freedom to 
work for subminimum wages and the free- 
dom to be denied security and dignity on the 
job. The term “right to work“ as applied 
to such State laws has absolutely nothing to 
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do with anyone's right to a job or full 
employment. 

Union security provisions are important to 
the economy of a State, not only to the union 
seeking them. Even in 1905 when unions 
in this country were still in their infancy, 
Samuel Gompers recognized the significance 
of union security. At the time the AFL 
President said: 

“The union shop, in agreement with em- 
ployers, is the application of the principles 
that those who enjoy the benefits and ad- 
vantages resulting from an agreement shall 
also equally bear the moral and financial 
responsibilities involved.” 

The key word is responsibility.“ Under 
current Federal law, the unlon that wins 
certification as bargaining agent for a ma- 
jority of workers must represent all the 
workers in that unit—-whether they are mem- 
bers or free riders. By law, that is the 
union's obligation. It is responsible for 
Tepresenting the entire unit, but it can be 
Most effective only if all the workers are 
members. 

Each worker gains a greater share of 
human dignity when his union is strong. 
He can be secure in the knowledge that he 
need not stand alone. 

A union shop, the most mature form of 
union security, operates only where a ma- 
jority of the workers in a unit have decided 
in its favor and come to terms with the 
employer on a contract clause guaranteeing 
its existence. To oppose union security in 
any form, as the right-to-work advocates 
do, is to argue that a minority has even 
more rights than the majority, But that 
philosophy runs counter to all the common- 
sense rules of democratic society. 

labor is not alone in urging 
Tepeal of 14(b). Some of the Nation's top 
employers are firmly convinced that respon- 
sible unions are good for business. And 
unions weakened by antilabor laws cannot 
perform responsibly in society. 

Where unions are strong, industry has 
prospered. In fact, most of the States where 
industry and commerce have grown fast and 
Prospered most in recent years do not have 
union security bans 

The economic picture in right-to-work 
States is not so healthy. Mississippi, South 
Carolina, Arkansas, Georgia, and others in 
this category are in deep economic trouble. 
Pay levels, and therefore buying power, are 
low. And where capital investment does go 
into new plants and equipment, it generally 
is in low-wage industries. 

The result? An economy as unbalanced 
On the industrial side as that of a one-crop 
agricultural State. Despite propaganda to 
the contrary, big industry tends to avoid 
relocating in low-wage, right-to-work 
States. 

Kansas, in 1958, adopted a right-to-work 
1 hoping it would encourage big industry 

to migrate. So far, that piece of State leg- 
isiation has had quite the opposite effect. 
And a Kansas newspaper columnist noted 
ruefully that big industries “shun a right- 
to-work State as they would a pestilence.” 
And Georgia, which adopted a right-to- 
work provision in 1950, has heard editorial 
Voices calling for its repeal. 

Today, 20 States have right-to-work 
laws banning union security provisions in 
Collective bargaining contracts; 4 States 
that had such a law on the books have since 
repealed it. That means 30 States have re- 
jected or refused to consider such laws. 

Statistics show that the wage and income 
gap between right-to-work States and the 
Nation as a whole has widened considerably 
Since the restrictive laws became applicable. 
In each of these antiunion States, hourly 
Wages and per capita personal income have 
been falling farther and farther behind the 
national average. 

For many people, the continued existence 
Or repeal of section 14(b) of the Taft-Hart- 
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ley Act is supposed to be a moral issue, Yet 
the Nation’s leading churchmen of all major 
faiths have declared the union shop to be 
morally and ethically, as well as economical- 
ly, sound, 

“Right-to-work laws make the non- 
union worker a moral parasite in a demo- 
cratic labor force,” declared the Rabbinical 
Council of America. And the Reverend Wil- 
liam J. Kelly, former chairman of the New 
York State Labor Relations Board, has 
charged that, Right-to-work laws are im- 
moral according to Catholic social teaching.” 

On the same issue, the National Council 
of Churches had this to say: “Union mem- 
bership as a basis of continued employment 
should be neither required nor forbidden by 
law; the decision should be left to agree- 
ment by management and labor through the 
process of collective bargaining.” 

The State right-to-work laws swing the 
balance of justice unfairly to the side of the 
employer—a situation that runs counter to 
the best American tradition. Organized la- 
bor has sought repeal of section 14(b) be- 
cause its removal will void the legality of the 
so-called State right-to-work laws for -all 
industries covered by Federal law. Labor's 
goal, in this case, is to achieve for workers 
throughout the Nation the full freedom to 
agree or disagree on inclusion of union se- 
curity provisions in their collectively bar- 
gained contracts Ravens: of 14(b) will nail 
down that freedom. 


Proving Our Will: Initiative Still With 
Reds 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. WILLIAM L. SPRINGER 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, February 10, 1965 


Mr. SPRINGER. Mr. Speaker, action 
and counteraction have been taken in 
Vietnam. The question is: Where are we 
on February 10, 1965? Roscoe Drum- 
mond, in an excellent article in the 
Washington Post of today, February 10, 
suggests that the initiative is still with 
the Communists. That may very well 
be. On the other hand, it may not. 

This article certainly points up the 
problem. Unless we can keep our lines 
clear, and our initiative ahead, undoubt- 
edly the Communists could prevail. 
Time is short. The important part now 
is to be sure that the initiative shifts to 
us. Regardless of what action we take 
in the future, we must be sure that the 
Reds understand that we do intend to 
stand up to our commitments to our 
friends. The article, “Proving Our 
Will,” by Roscoe Drummond, in the 
Washington Post of February 10, is 
herewith appended in full: 

PROVING OUR WILL: INITIATIVE STILL WITH 


(By Roscoe Drummond) 

It is by no means certain that the U.S. 
air raids on Dong Hoi and Vinh Linh will 
persuade the Asian Communists that we 
mean business and intend to defend South 
Vietnam successfully. 

That was its purpose, but the very fact 
American officials had to describe this re- 
tallation as proof of our will to win leaves 
doubts in Hanol, Moscow—even in Washing- 
ton. 


February 10 


The bold Vietcong attack on the Army in- 
stallation at Pleiku rests in part on the 
growing conviction in North Vietnam that 
the United States has for months been look- 
ing for a way to end the war rather than a 
way to win. 

Now, the attack on American forces, with 
serious casualties, and the counterattack over 
North Vietnam give the United States an 
opportunity to show that it has the purpose 
and the will to do whatever is necessary to 
turn back the aggression. 

The opportunity to make this clear be- 
yond all doubt is now at hand. But this 
single retaliation will not be sufficient to 
cause the Communists to cease and desist. 

We have delayed a long time before tak- 
ing any action to bring the cost of the ag- 
gression to the aggressor in his homeland. 
A year ago Ambassador Henry Cabot Lodge, 
then in Saigon, urged Washington to ap- 
prove a retaliatory policy—major attacks in 
South Vietnam to be met with major attacks 
on North Vietnam. No action. 

After the torpedo boat attack on the U.S. 
destroyers in the Gulf of Tonkin August 5 
last year, we took a quick pass at the North 
Vietnamese coastal base and threw away the 
opportunity which this attack afforded. 

On November 1 (2 days before the elec- 
tion) the Vietcong attacked the US. airbase 
at Bien Hoa, killed 4 Americans, wounded 
72, and wrecked or damaged 28 planes, in- 
cluding a dozen jet bombers. No action, 

When Ambassador Maxwell Taylor was 
summoned to Washington in December, he 
urged wider latitude for the US. military to 
reply to Vietcong attacks against South 
Vietnam with attacks across the border to 
the north. No action. 

There is a final factor which may have 
persuaded the Asian Communists that we 
were trying to find a way out. This is the 
narrow explanation President Johnson and 
others have most often given of why we are 
in: to help the South Vietnamese help them- 
selves. 

True, but aren't we in Vietnam also to 
protect the interests of the United States? 
And don't we need to make it clear to the 
American people—as well as to others—that 
the United States is not going to be driven 
back to Pearl Harbor in the face of expanding 
Chinese aggression? 

Peiping'’s clear aim is to drive the United 
States out of all of Asia. Such a result could 
be only calamity for the free world. 

Perhaps the repeated attacks on our forces 
in Vietnam will galvanize the United States 
into doing what is needed and thus prove 
to be Hanoi’s miscalculation. But the initi- 
ative is still with the Communists. 


Government Island, Calif. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. GEORGE P. MILLER 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, February 10, 1965 


Mr. MILLER. Mr. Speaker, in my 
Eighth Congressional District of Cali- 
fornia, is a very important Coast Guard 
facility; namely, Government Island. 
Government Island has been the site of 
Federal agency activities since 1917 when 
the U.S. Shipping Board used the island 
as a construction center for World War I 
concrete ships. In 1922 the Shipping 
Board transferred its holdings to the U.S. 
Department of Agriculture which in turn 
placed the land in the hands of the U.S. 
Bureau of Public Roads, The latter de- 


1965 
partment still maintains a depot on the 
island 


The Coast Guard came to the island in 
1926 and established a base using the 
wharf and some of the office space of the 
Bureau of Roads. In September 1931, 
the Coast Guard acquired 15 acres of 
land from the Department of Commerce 
to establish a permanent base. 

Today this base consists of the entire 
67 acre island, 49 buildings, wharfage 
for 3 major cutters and numerous 
small craft, and is the only Coast Guard 
training center in the western part of 
the United States. Staffed by 34 officers 
and 258 men, one of the important mis- 
sions of this base is to serve as a Coast 
Guard training facility. 

A function of the training operation 
is a marching unit, which consists of a 
band, color guard, and honor guard all 
under the supervision of Lt. (jg) G. C. 
Kornish. 

The commanding officer of this train- 
ing center, Capt. O. D. Weed, Jr., has 
recently told me that between August 1, 
1963, and November 11, 1964, the march- 
ing unit has appeared at 88 performances, 
43 of which were competitive parades. 
In these 43 parades the units have won 73 
trophies, 59 of which were first-place 
honors. Eighty-one percent of the 
trophies were first-place awards. 

In reality this unit is quite unique 
among military drill teams. Most drill 
teams consist of select, experienced serv- 
icemen using light-weight drill rifles. 
The Coast Guard group is an all-recruit 
team of men with only a few weeks to 
less than 3 months of military train- 
ing. They also use the standard 9-pound 
M-1 rifle, which weighs 11 pounds with 
bayonet attached, 

The band is normally comprised of 20 
recruits, chosen from the recruit bat- 
talion, who have had prior experience 
with high school or college bands, and 
an additional 10 seamen apprentice who 
played with the band while undergoing 
recruit training, and who have been se- 
lected to continue for an additional 6 
months. There are no rated musicians 
playing in the band. 

All practice must be performed after 
normal training hours. 

The honor guard is under the direction 
of Howard G. Ischar, petty officer in 
charge. The band director is Dallas N. 
Archibald, MU-PI. The drum major 
of the band is Lynn T. Crisler, SN. 

We, in northern California, are very 
proud of the fine achievements of this 
marching unit. I am confident that its 
high standards of excellence and fine 
performance make the Government Is- 
land Coast Guard Band, color guard 
and honor guard among the finest in 
the Nation. 


Address by Hon. Hollis Williams 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. JOHN C. KLUCZYNSKI 
OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, February 10, 1965 


Mr. KLUCZYNSKI. Mr. Speaker, Mr. 
Hollis Williams, the Deputy Administra- 
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tor for Watersheds, Department of Agri- 

culture, recently addressed the Chicago 

Farmers Club. It was my privilege to 

work closely with Mr. Williams and his 

staff, particularly Mr. John Wetzel, dur- 
ing my service as chairman of the Sub- 
committee on Watershed Development, 
and I believe that Mr. Williams’ address 
will be of interest to all Members of the 

House: 

Appress BY Hours R. WILLIAMS, DEPUTY AD- 
MINISTRATOR FOR WATERSHEDS, Soi CON- 
SERVATION SERVICE, U.S. DEPARTMENT OF 
AGRICULTURE, AT THE CHICAGO FARMERS CLUB 
MEETING, DECEMBER 14, 1964 


Ladies and gentlemen, I am honored by the 
privilege of your platform. 

This organization—the Chicago Farmers— 
is known across the land as a club of dis- 
tinction, composed, as it is, of members who 
might be said to double in brass. You are 
business and professional people, yet you 
have direct ties with agriculture as farm 
owners and operators. 

Normally, a professional worker in agri- 
culture, as myself, speaks to farm groups. 
Sometimes he speaks to urban groups, and 
occasionally to a mixture of the two groups. 
But seldom if ever does he meet with a group 
that actually has one foot in each of these 
two worlds. 

Speaking to such an Informed audience for 
the first time is a challenge not to be taken 
lightly, and I approach it with more than 
the usual number of butterflies in the mid- 
section. My hope is to give you enough use- 
ful information so that you won't accuse your 
program committee of lowering its standards 
too much by inviting me. 

My professional career in soil and water 
conservation is now hovering around the 30- 
year mark. This is to say—despite the light 
color of my hair—that virtually all of my 
adult life has been spent in the conservation 
business. This, then, is what I talk about 
whenever I'm asked to speak, for it is my 
area of competence—the only arena in which 
I feel qualified to compete. 

Hugh Hammond Bennett, whom many of 
you remember as the father“ of soll con- 
servation in the United States, started to 
organize a new bureau of Government about 
31 years ago—an agency that was to be- 
come today’s Soil Conservative Service. 

Soll conservation was then a crusade, and 
its practitioners were crusaders and evan- 
gelists—Dr. Bennett, God rest his soul—the 
leading crusader and evangelist of us all. 
Soll erosion was the devil, and the loss of 
soil through water and wind erosion was the 
sin that we, were all made to feel a little 
guilty about. 

Hugh Bennett, by the only tactics he 
knew—and the only way, in fact, by which 
the attention of a nation could be focused 
upon a very real problem—laid the ground- 
work for the broadened resource conserva- 
tion activities that have grown out of his 
original campaign against soil erosion. 

The profeesional conservationists who 
man Hugh Bennett's Soll Conservation Serv- 
ice today are still crusaders, still idealists. 
But the job itself has expanded from a cru- 
sade into an established business—the bus- 
iness of conservation. And it is big busi- 
ness indeed: 

Consider these big business aspects of soil 
and water conservation. 

The soll and water conservation business 
on the Nations privately owned farms and 
ranches each year requires 103 million gal- 
lons of diesel oll, nearly 75 million gallons of 
gasoline, 7.7 million pounds of grease, 1.7 
million gallons of motor oll, and $4 million 
in pneumatic tire wear. 

These items are consumed by some 96,000 
pieces of equipment valued in excess of $1 
billion that are owned by soll and water con- 
servation districts, contractors, and indi- 
vidual landowners and are used primarily 
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to install soll and water conservation meas- 
ures. 


Based on average prices paid, the annual 
cost of these commodities is an estimated 
$40.6 million—$16.5 million for diesel oil 
$20.2 million for gasoline, $2.2 million for 
motor oil, and $1.7 million for grease, 

In all, conservation districts, contractors 
and individual landowners own more than 
284,000 pieces of equipment valued at more 
than $1.1 billion that are used primarily © 
install conservation measures. Much of it 
is trailer-type, such as tree planters, that is 
drawn by motorized equipment. The fuel- 
consuming equipment includes bulldozers, 
track-type and wheel-type tractors, drag- 
line, back hoes, motor graders, and tilling 
machines. 

Here is another big business example of soil 
and water conservation not included in thé 
estimates just given: In the upstream water- 
shed program in fiscal year 1964, contractors 
moved more than 30 million cubic yards of 
earth in buillding more than 250 dams, im- 
proving well over 300 miles of stream chan- 
nel, and building other structures in over 
315 small watersheds. This earth, if all 
placed in a single structure, would create & 
dam 30 feet high and 68 miles long. It 
would have a 14-foot top and 2-to-1 
3-to-1 side slopes. 

Yes, the job has grown tremendously as 
the Nation has grown. The conservation J 
today is just as vital as it ever was, and 4 
is far more complex. Since the mid-1930% 
the concept of resource conservation has 
broadened tremendously from a single idea— 
erosion control—to purposes that multiply 
each year, 

The soil and water concept has come to 
mean protecting land against all forms 
soil deterioration; stabilizing critical runoff 
and sediment-producing areas; impro 
grasslands, woodlands and wildlife lands; 
developing water supplies for municipal and 
industrial use as well as agricultural Use 
reducing floodwater and sediment damage 
for benefits to the people as a whole; pro- 
viding soil capability information for urban 
as well as agricultural use; developing in- 
come-producing recreational facilities; snow 
surveys and water supply forecasts; & Spe- 
cial drought-proofing program for the Great 
Plains States. 

Modern soll and water conservation in- 
cludes planning and treating complete 
tersheds as resource units. This means CO- 
ordinating the management of crop, range. 
and forest lands, and the treatment of Wa“ 
tercourses in the upper watersheds to min- 
imize the damage of floods and sediments 
tion to improve the quality and regularity 
water supplies, 

Indeed, it is safe to say that today’s soll 
and water conservation job bears little 
resemblance to that of 20 years ago 
the 1965 automobile does to the 1942 model 
Only the basics are the same. 

Our soll and water resources naturally dl- 
vide themselves into two categori 
on our public lands and those on our private 
lands. 

While the Federal public land agencies 
preserve choice natural and scenic aress 
along with the undistributed public d 
and manage their natural resources for 
use of all the people, they administer alto- 
gether only 21 percent of the land and Wa- 
ter area of the U.S. mainland, or 34 per- 
cent of the 50 States. 

The much larger acreage in private owner- 
ship—70 percent of the 48 mainland States or 
59 percent of the 50 States—is in the care of 
millions of individual owners and tenants. 
The Department of Agriculture is responsible 
for the national program of conservation on 
these individual properties, and, through the 
Forest Service, on the 187 million acres of 
national forests and grassland as well. Its 
resource conservation responsibilities 
the Department of Agriculture the principal 
guardian of a majority of our renewable nat- 
ural resources. 
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‘Through technical assistance, consultation, 
education, and financial aid, the Department 
Of Agriculture influences in the public in- 
terest the land use and management decisions 
that shape the future of renewable resources 
On these lands and on the lesser acreages 
belonging to the State and local governments. 
These include the most productive farming, 
Umber, and grazing land in the country, and 
Most of the seashores and shorelines of the 
Nation’s lakes and streams. 

The Department of Agriculture's conserva- 
tion efforts are rooted in a deeply held con- 
cept of local control, The Department and 
its agencies, in dealing with individuals and 
With groups, does so through a recognized 
local organization. 

An outstanding example is the soll con- 
servation district, now called in many States 
Soll and water conservation districts because 
Of the growing importance of water conserva- 
tion and development. The soll conservation 
district was conceived in the mid-1930's and 
began to flower in 1937. Today, the Nation is 
blanketed with more than 2.960 of them, and 
25 States are completely covered by them. 
Conservation districts have become a perma- 
Rent part of the American landscape and 
they have contributed mightily to changing 
the looks of that landscape from a scarred 
Sullying one to an “America the Beautiful“ 
Pattern—one that features attractive. con- 
tours and strips, wooded slopes, ponds and 
small reservoirs, and the green of widespread 
Brasslands. The Soil Conservation Service 
is proud to be the technical partner of these 

al conservation districts. 

Many changes in depth and breadth of the 
Conservation movement have occurred in re- 
Cent years. Perhaps many more are on the 

m. We have seen significant adjust- 
ments in land use. 

Land is going out of agriculture at the rate 
of a million or more acres a year. The size 
and makeup of the family farm have been 
Changing rapidly. Some farmers are turning 
to other enterprises—part time or full time— 
to supplement their income. Recreation de- 
velopments are becoming one of the in- 
Struments for increasing their income. 

The 1959 agricultural census showed that 
from 1954 to 1959 the number of farms 
dropped by 1 million and the average farm 
increased in size by 60 acres. This Is again 
an agricultural census year. It will be in- 
teresting to see what has happened in the 

5 years. 

We have seen continued pressure building 
Up on our land. Intensification and greater 
efficiency in land use will probably ade- 
Quately provide the food and fiber we need 
for the next few decades. 

But land needed for other uses by the end 
Of the century is a different story. Increased 
land requirements for recreation, urban use, 
transportation, wildlife refuges, and reser- 
Voirs will be tremendous. In fact, these 
added to all other land uses would equal 
more land than we now have in the 48 main- 
land States. 

This points up very emphatically the need 
for multiple land use and careful land-use 
Planning. Looking ahead to the end of the 
Century, pressures on land and water will be 
Very real if our population continues to grow 
&s expected. 

We have already seen pressures on water. 
Both its quantity and its quality may very 
Well prove to be determining factors in the 
national economy. Our demand for fresh 
Water has been growing even faster than 
Population. Nationally, the demand for 
Water is expected to keep growing for the 
Test of the century at a rate at least as fast 
us population. Irrigation, by far the greatest 
Withdrawal use, may increase by half. Mu- 
Xicipal use may double. Manufacturing use 
may quadruple. 

My particular responsibility—the upstream 
Watershed program—is one of our most 
Dromising and widely accepted new con- 
‘ervation programs. It actually got under- 
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way in its present form only 10 years ago 
but, such is the slowness of public policy 
development, had its ng back in 1936 
in the Flood Control Act of that year when 
Congress recognized for the very first time 
that agriculture had a role in flood control. 

Although it is a fascinating story, time 
does not permit me to even give the high- 
lights of the evolutionary process that finally 
resulted in enactment of the Watershed 
Protection and Flood Prevention Act of 
August 1954. That legislation, plus broaden- 
ing amendments to it that have expanded 
its usefulness to the local people in recent 
years, and its present and potential benefits, 
are more important than how it all came 
about. 

Tho small watershed program, which in 
each project calls for local initiation and 
participation in the cost, has, I believe, 
measured up to the hopes and dreams of its 
longtime proponents who began fighting 
for this approach in the early 1930's, 

If time permitted, hundreds of examples of 
its effectiveness as a tool in flood prevention, 
sediment reduction, erosion control and 
water management could be cited. 

The program has helped to accelerate the 
conservation treatment of upstream lands, 
and it has helped in shifting out of cultiva- 
tion land ill suited for such use. 

It has demonstrated its validity as a work- 
able mechanism for Federal-State-local 
partnership in resource conservation and 
development. 

It has proved an effective means by which 
diverse community interests—and people of 
town and country—can work together toward 
common goals. 

How well it has demonstrated these values, 
can, in fact, be measured. f 

The program's popularity among local com- 
munities is evident in the large and growing 
backlog of applications for help. 

Its acceptance as a valid mechanism by 
which the Federal Government and the 
States and the local communities can work 
together is seen in the enactment of 285 
laws in 43 States to expedite such coopera- 
tion. 

Its merit as a means toward multipurpose 
development of soil and water resources is 
shown by the fact that more than 40 percent 
of the approved watershed projects now com- 
bine watershed protection and flood preven- 
tion with other purposes such as recreation, 
fish and wildlife development, irrigation, 
drainage, and municipal water supply. 

Its practical value to the States is further 
evidenced by the growing willingness and 
interest of the State governments to make 
substantial financial contributions to the 
planning process. Contributions of 25 States 
totaled more than $2 million in fiscal year 
1964. 

Many improvements have been made in the 
original watershed legislation. Some of the 
most important were enacted In the Food 
and Agriculture Act of September 1962. 
This act added recreational development— 
including water resource improvement, basic 
facilities, and necessary land—as a purpose 
eligible for cost sharing. It authorized the 
Department of Agriculture to advance funds 
to preserve scarce sites. And, of special in- 
terest to urbanites, it authorized including 
capacity for future industrial and municipal 
water storage in watershed dams with re- 
payment and interest charges deferred up 
to 10 years. 

I shall not throw progress statistics at 
vou have them here if you want to know— 
but we have made important advances in 
the past decade in developing the Nation's 
small watersheds. But the job ahead is a 
tremendous one. Indeed we have barely 
made a good beginning. 

The best estimate is that there are 1 billion 
acres of land and water that need and are 
suitable for development as small watershed 
projects. 

Local organizations through their applica- 
tions for assistance indicate they have rec- 
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ognized this need on about 16 percent of 
this vast billion-acre chunk of America. We 
have authorized planning assistance for a 
little more than 7 percent of this area. We 
have approved plans for and work has been 
started on a little more than 3 percent of 
this job. 

An essential ingredient in speeding up the 
job is wider public awareness of the value 
of small watershed projects in the economic 
development of communities across the 
land—many of which are doomed to a slow 
but sure decline and death unless they find 
a way out of the morass into which they 
are sinking. 

Ten years ago we had to talk of the ad- 
vantages of watershed projects in terms of 
ideas and opinions, based on limited experi- 
ence. Today we don't need to rely on opin- 
ions or guesses. We have facts. The pro- 
gram has demonstrated its worth. It has 
proved itself. 

Based on solid experience we can say that 
the 600-odd watershed projects we expect 
to be operating in fiscal year 1965 will help 
some 1,800 communities develop their land 
and water resources on about 36 million 
acres affecting a population of 41 million 
people. The protection of 2.9 million acres 
of ficod plain will pay returns estimated at 
$39 million annually and bring 1 or more 
new industries to some 150 communities. 

Let me turn from watershed work to the 
broader area of soil and water conservation 
needs on all our private lands, as revealed 
by the Department of Agriculture's county- 
by-county inventory compiled with the help 
of some 30,000 local people. 

Nearly two-thirds of our cropland needs 
conservation treatment of some kind. About 
three-fourths of the privately owned pasture 
and rangeland needs conservation treatment. 
More than half of the private forest and 
woodland needs conservation treatment. 
An even larger proportion needs more pro- 
tection than it is getting from fire, insects, 
disease and animals that injure trees. The 
1 billion acres of land and water needing 
treatment in watershed projects that I re- 
ferred to previously are located in two-thirds 
of the Nation’s 12,700 delineated small water- 
sheds, which are subdivisions of 160 princi- 
pal river drainage basins. 

You have been most gracious in your at- 
tention, and I will not impose further on 
your time although I will be glad to try to 
answer questions you may have. 

Let me close by saying that we have be- 
come an urban Nation. Whether or not we 
shall have the will and the facilities to cope 
adequately with our resource problems at the 
local, State and National level is largely in 
the hands of the urban people, who now 
make up more than 90 percent of our society. 

The urban people must understand, as far 
too few of them do, that our national stand- 
ard of living, our strength as a people and 
as a nation, our future greatness in the world 
soclety—all these and more are wrapped up 
in our American land and its soil and water 
resources. 

You Chicago farmers, as men unique in 
that you are part of both our urban and 
rural society, are especially qualified to par- 
ticipate in this program of urban education. 

I urge you to do so. 


Address by Hon. Douglas Dillon 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. EUGENE J. KEOGH 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, February 10, 1965 


Mr. KEOGH. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the REC- 
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orp, I include the following address by 
Hon. Douglas Dillon, Secretary of the 
Treasury, at the 16th annual dinner of 
the Brooklyn division of the Jewish Na- 
tional Fund, held at the Hotel St. George, 
Brooklyn, N.Y., on Sunday, January 31, 
1965: 

REMARKS BY THE HONORABLE DOUGLAS DILLON, 

SECRETARY OF THE TREASURY 


I am indeed happy to be with you to- 
night—at the invitation of my good friend 
Congressman Evcene KrocH—and to join in 
celebrating the continued success of the Jew- 
ish National Fund in its great and humani- 
tarlan work of transforming barren wastes of 
land in Israel, into places green with trees, 
where abundant crops can grow, and where 
men can settle and work and thrive. 

The fruits of your good work are indeed 
impressive. Since 1948, when the State of 
Israel came into being, more than 100,000 
acres of land have—through the efforts of 
your organization—been cleared, drained, 
and prepared for cultivation. Over 70 mil- 
lion trees have been planted to protect the 
soil from erosion and to enrich the land- 
scape, More than 1,700 kilometers of roads 
have been laid through terrain that is both 
mountainous and rocky. Today three-quar- 
ters of a million people live on land leased 
by the Jewish National Fund. 

You have begun a to reclaim the 
barren and unsettled north central portion 
of Israel and bring it within the mainstream 
of Israel's growing economy. More particu- 
larly, this, the Brooklyn division of the JNF, 
is engaged in a $2 million project—Kiryat 
Brooklyn—to reclaim land next to the Jor- 
danian border in the north central portion 
of Israel. I am sure that not long after its 
completion 3 years from now, Kiryat Brook- 
lyn, peopled with thousands of settlers, rich 
in cultivated acreage and fruit trees, will 
more than fulfill your hopes and justify your 
efforts. It will serve as a living testimonial 
to the excellent support the work of the 
Jewish National Fund has always received 
from its Brooklyn division—particularly 
under the leadership of such men as State 
Senator William Rosenblatt, your division 
president; Mr. Isaiah O. Zucker and Mr, 
Morris Putter, the cochairman of the Kiryat 
Brooklyn project; and Mr. Henry Solomon, 
the chairman of the board of the Brooklyn 
division. 

Your efforts, therefore, have done much 
and will do more to help the State of Israel 
grow and prosper. I know that you are justly 
proud of your success—for it has not been 
easy and the obstacles have been many. The 
late President Kennedy once stated—and I 
quote—that: 

“Just as our own West has sustained prog- 
ress against the impacts of serious farm de- 
pressions, crop fallures, credit crises, and 
droughts, so, too, Israel has had to exist on 
narrow margins of survival, in a constant 
climate of hostility and outside danger. Yet 
it has endured and its integrity remains un- 

, and this success can be in a large 
measure attributed to the Jewish National 
Fund.“ 


It is indeed fitting that the JNF is now 
honoring our great President's memory 
through the establishment of the John F. 
Kennedy Peace Forest near Jerusalem. 

Private efforts by citizen’s groups such as 
yours have been accompanied by our Gov- 
ernment's efforts to help the people of Israel 
build a free and prosperous country. To 
speak only of one current matter involving 
my own Treasury Department, delegations 
from the United States and Israel reached 
agreement last October on the substantive 
provisions of an income tax treaty to pro- 
mote trade between the two countries and to 
encourage U.S. private investment in Israel. 
This treaty provides, among other things, 
that the United States will grant to its tax- 
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payers who invest in qualified enterprises in 
Israel a tax credit equal to 7 percent of their 
capital investments in those enterprises. In 
other respects as well, this treaty—which will 
shortly, we hope, be ready for signature by 
both Governments and then for final ap- 
proval by the U.S. Senate and the Israel Par- 
liament—should serve as a decided spur to 
greater American private investment, and 
thus greater economic growth, in Israel. 

I am hopeful that 1965 will see the formal 
signature and ratification of that treaty by 
both countries. I know that the year will 
bring continued success to your efforts to give 
new life to barren earth in Israel, 

Here at home, 1965 promises to be among 
the most fruitful in our history—a year in 
which we make new beginnings toward re- 
claiming barren or blighted aspects in our 
own national life, toward creating that Amer- 
ica of social well-being that we have long 
dreamed of and left too long unrealized, to- 
ward the building of that Great Society to 
which President Johnson has summoned the 
Nation anew. 

We have in recent decades met and mas- 
tered crises and challenges upon whose reso- 
lution rested our future as a Nation and the 
fate of the world. The great depression, the 
Second World War, the cold war—these have 
been all-encompassing problems whose so- 
lution has required our alert and undivided 
attention, our utmost energies, and all our 
resources. But while, in certain crucial re- 
spects, the times are now more dangerous 
than ever—for today we live always under the 
shadow of s nuclear cloud, as the Cuban 
missile crisis taught us not so long ago— 
they are also more calm. 

For we have learned to live with the cold 
war, and to accept the burdens and pressures 
our Nation must bear as the leader of the 
free world. We have largely accomplished 
our freely chosen task of helping rebuild 
and rejuvenate a Europe ravaged by war, and 
we can expect that in the future Europe 
will assume more of the burden of helping 
the underdeveloped countries of the world 
pursue their own destinies in freedom and 
economic well-being. 

And at home we are just completing our 
fourth year of sustained economic upsurge— 
the longest period of peacetime growth in 
our history. Since the start of the sixties, 
our total national output—measured in con- 
stant dollars—has grown by more than one- 
fifth. Jobs and incomes, profits and inyest- 
ment have reached new highs with almost 
monotonous regularity. And we have 
shielded these gains from the blight of in- 
fiation by maintaining a record of price sta- 
bility unexcelled anywhere in the world. 

To be sure, no one imagines that we have 
conquered the business cycle, either for the 
time being or for all time. Nor can we 
claim to have solved all our economic prob- 
lems, for we still have many. But we have 
learned over the past 4 years that recession 
is not inevitable, and we have come to a new 
confidence in our ability to keep the Ameri- 
can economy moving in all kinds of weather. 
In short, we stand on economic ground firm 
enough for us to turn our attentlon—far 
more than ever before in our history—to 
mounting a concentrated, reasoned and 
vigorous attack upon some of the acute go- 
cial problems too long obscured or ignored 
in the life of our land. 

Never have our prospects for success in 
that venture been brighter. For not only 
have we an abundance of technical, social, 
and economic resources, but we have arrived, 
I think, at a new national resolve to translate 
good intentions into practical and effective 
action. We have arrived at a new under- 
standing that in efforts of this kind suc- 
cess does not, and cannot, come all at once, 
but comes slowly, often grudgingly, and over 
long periods of time. In a word, we have 
arrived at a new and dynamic realism in our 
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approach to the social problems confronting 
us—and, in so doing, we have abandoned 
any resort to sweeping, impractical panacess 
as either substitutes for action or excuses for 
inaction. As President Johnson's prop 

well demonstrate, we have discovered that to 
be bold, we need not be rash—that to be 
practical or prudent, we need not be timid. 

The list of problems In our society is long. 
But in any such list, the three most cru 
problems—those which underly and encom- 
pass all the rest—are poverty, prejudice, and 
ignorance. 

In launching the war on poverty and in 
leading the struggle for adoption of the 
Civil Rights Act last year, President John- 
son helped awaken and arm the conscience 
the Nation against poverty and prejudice as 
never before. All of us, I think, are be- 
coming more acutely aware of how impossi- 
ble it is to insulate ourselves behind a 
of unconcern—for in such matters, as events 
have taught us, unconcern is complicity, 
to ignore the injustices of poverty and preju- 
dice is to condone them. 

As our moral vision is becoming sharper 
and clearer, and our conscience more aroused. 
we are also to see how deep and 
pervading is the injury of poverty and preju- 
dice to our national life. We are 
to understand how these evils rend, not only 
the moral and social fabric of our society; 
but its economic fabric as well, We are be- 

to become aware of how these evils 
impoverish the lives of all of us economically 
as well as morally. 

Thirty-five million Americans—one out of 
every five citizens of the world’s wealthiest 
nation—live in poverty. They not only fail 
to share adequately in the abundance en 
joyed by the large majority of Americane 
but they cannot contribute to our Nation 
life and growth as fully as other Ameri d 
To put it purely in terms of dollars an 
cents: Two-thirds of our poor familles have 
an average income of $2,000 or less. If 
could be raised just beyond $3,000—just over 
the poverty line—their total annual in t 
would be $7 billion higher. As they spe? 
this money in the local grocery or clothing 
store, and the local storeowner in his turn 
spent this money, and the money was 
spent and respent throughout the t 
it would lift the Nation's total annual ou 
put by an estimated $14 billion a 3 
with ajl the extra jobs, incomes, and profi 
that would mean. 

On economic, therefore, as well as humai 
grounds, poverty exacts from all of us © 
considerable price. And so does racial prel- 
udice. Almost half of our nonwhite POPS 
lation lives in poverty, as compared with 19 
percent of our white population. Unem 
ployment figures tell much the same 2 
Last year, for example, nonwhite workers f 
more than twice the unemployment rate o 
white workers. 

Prejudice and poverty mean only Limited 
educational opportunities for Negroes ® 
others. Because of limited educational 0P- 
portunities and the color line drawn at 
too many employment doors, Negroes an 
others find themselves largely shunted off to 
lower paying semiskilled and unskilled jobs. 
And then, for the children of these Ameri 
cans, begins the same vicious cycle in whi A 
their parents were caught: for prejudice an 
poverty will deprive them, too, of their 5 
educational opportunities, and prejudice a 
inadequate education will limit them to lou 
paying jobs. And caught in this vicious 
cycle as well is the Nation's economy 
discrimination, as President Johnson A 
said, costs this Nation nearly $20 billion — 
year, with all the jobs and incomes, 
and investment, and untold opportunities 
that amount would mean. 

In a report issued at the beginning of tit 
month, the Anti-Defamation League of B 
B'rith said: 
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“At the very threshold of the Great So- 
Clety looms a stubborn obstacle—the residue 
of prejudice left by the long years of human 
slavery and segregation. * * What law 
Can do to outlaw discrimination, the biparti- 
san Civil Rights Act of 1964 has largely 
done. * * * But the urgent task now is to 
translate the law into realization. To that 
end it must be effectively enforced; it must 
be supplemented by enlightened community 
Practices and attitudes.” 

For, as the report goes on to say, “the 
demands of equality of opportunity are not 
Quite satisfied when the law opens the door 
and says, All may now enter,’ if some are 
Made to carry on their backs the burden of 
3 poverty and educational depriva- 

on." 

In any efort to wipe out poverty and 
prejudice, there is no greater obstacle than 
ignorance—no greater ally than education, 
Two-thirds of those families whose bread- 
Winner has had 8 years or less of school- 
ing live in poverty. Unemployment among 
Young people in the 18 to 24 age group with 
an eighth grade education or less is close 

20 percent—more than three times the 
Unemployment average for the Nation as a 
Whole. Yet, to cite statistics such as these— 
&s if the story they tell were not stark 
enough—is barely to suggest how huge and 
Critical is the educational challenge that. 
Confronts the Nation today. For the costs 
of education are rising, and our educational 
Tesources—at all levels—are already sorely 
Overburdened at a time when our young 
People are reaching school age in enormous 
Rumbers and our society more and more de- 
mands skilled and trained talent. 

We are moving vigorously to meet this 
Challenge. Already President Johnson has 
Signed legislation giving education in the 
United States its largest forward stride since 
land-grant colleges were established almost 
& century ago. And in his education mes- 
Sage just 3 weeks ago he presented a program 
that, more perhaps than any in our history, 
Would hasten that day in our land when abil- 
ity to learn, rather than ability to pay, will 
be the sole standard of educational opportu- 
uity—-when every child will have the oppor- 
tunity, in the President's words, “to get as 
Much education as he has the ability to 


The tasks, then, ahead of us are great, and 
80 are the opportunities. Never has the vi- 
sion of that Great Society President Johnson 

portrayed had better prospect of ap- 
Proaching so near to achievement. But how 
Near it approached to achievement must de- 
Pend not upon the efforts of Government 
alone, but also upon the united efforts of 
Private citizens, of States and localities, upon 
the personal efforts of every American, to help 
reclaim those aspects of our national life 

waste by poverty, prejudice, ignorance, 
and all other sources of needless human 
Suffering. 

Thus can we replenish the wellsprings of 
Our country’s greatness, and give new life to 
Our land as the place beyond all others where 
men and men's hopes can flourish in all free- 
dom and dignity and justice. 


Study in Irritation: President’s Press 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 
HON. WILLIAM L. SPRINGER 


OF ILLIWOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, February 10, 1965 
Mr. SPRINGER. Mr. Speaker, I ap- 


pend herewith an article by Marquis 
ds, columnist for the St. Louis Post 
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Dispatch titled, “Study in Irritation: 
President's Press.” 

Much has been said in the Washington 
press in the past few weeks over the 
President's failure to hold regular press 
conferences. Mr. Childs has fortunately 
pointed up not only the responsibility of 
the President insofar as his problems are 
concerned, but also his responsibility to 
the American people to keep them in- 
formed on what is happening. 

There is a natural reluctance of all 
Presidents to face the press and for many 
of us on Capitol Hill, we have an under- 
standing of that problem. However, I do 
believe the President could do a better 
job than has been done in the last 6 weeks 
in keeping the American people informed 
not only on what is happening abroad, 
but also on the local scene. 

The President has a better chance to 
retain his image if he answers these ques- 
tions forthrightly—even though many of 
them may be most difficult. 

The article in its entirety is herewith 
appended: 

STUDY IN IRRITATION; PRESIDENT'S PRESS 

(By Marquis Childs) 

To the man on whose shoulders rests the 
fearful burden of the Presidency the world 
has quite a different look than it has to his 
critics in the press. He sees it with a full 
knowledge of the flow of intelligence across 
his desk day after day. 

Since the press cannot know all he knows, 
speculation on the danger points and the 
course to be followed is an added hazard. 
In the growing dispute between the Presi- 
dent and the fourth estate this is Mr. John- 
son's response to his critics. The latest 
crisis in Vietnam could serve as a footnote 
on the limits of public knowledge, as the 
President sees them, and, on the other hand 
on the right of that same public to know 
if in a democratic society proper judgments 
are to be formed. 

This is a report on presidential attitudes 
on the eve of the latest alarm, Mr. Johnson 
feels that most ‘of the criticism directed at 
him is not only petty but contradictory, One 
commentator tells him he must be more 
aloof and cultivate a majestic presence like 
that of Charles de Gaulle. Another critic 
accuses him of destroying the press con- 
ference in fear of facing reporters with amply 
scheduled time to prepare searching and in- 
formed questions. š 

Still another rebukes him for not seeing 
enough foreign diplomats and exchanging 
views with them. The President has a com- 
prehensive knowledge of these lectures on 
his conduct of the office. He recites chapter 
and verse at the same time declining to say 
that they do, in fact, get under his skin. 

All Presidents, beginning with George 
Washington, have suffered the hair shirt of 
the press, What is remarkable is that a man 
with 30 years of experience in public life 
beginning with the rough and tumble of 
Texas politics where the attack is often in 
frontier language—tliar, thief, yote-stealer— 
should be so sensitive. 

It seems to me all the more im t to 
try to understand the President's viewpoint. 
He concentrates on the big things—on Viet- 
nam, on the balance-of-payments problems, 
the Atlantic alliance. As the press plays up 
incidents such as the delegation to the 
Churchill funeral and the speculation of why 
Vice President HUBERT HUMPHREY was not 
on that delegation, it seems to the President 
to put the little things ahead of the big 
things. 

Speculation on the course he might follow 
in meeting the balance-of-payments threat 
included the possibility that the converti- 
bility of the dollar might be restricted. That 
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suggestion taken seriously by the financial 
community could worsen the situation and 
make essential the kind of drastic measures 
he hopes to avold. 

He is never unaware of the decision that 
he and he alone must make in the quiet of 
that oval office. As he talks of the travels 
to come in the late spring and early summer 
the vision is of a man in a perilous passage 
with no time at all to lose—a man fiercely 
impatient of small obstacles and the darts of 
criticism thrown at him in the middle of the 
crossing. The search for peace is uppermost 
in his mind with the realization that an in- 
cident such as the latest explosion of the 
war in Vietnam could put an end to all his 
hopes. 

While the President does not put it in 
quite such simple terms he obviously feels 
that he should start on his travels not only 
with the weight of his great electoral victory 
of November but with the sense that he has 
the support of most Americans, His sensi- 
tivity and his ego to one aide, this is an im- 
portant factor in his present attitude. 

The danger, of course, is that the fuss can 
turn into a feud, with damage all around. 
The President has recourse to a simple rem- 
edy. That is to hold a regularly scheduled 
weekly press conference in the State Depart- 
ment auditorium subject to cancellation only 
under extraordinary circumstances. He has 
handled himself well in that type of con- 
ference before, fielding every kind of ques- 
tion and, like all Presidents in the past, de- 
clining to answer where he thought it wise 
or necessary to stop short, 

Mr. Johnson has an almost congenital 
reluctance to commit himself in advance to 
a course of action. He regards information 
as a commodity to be doled out at his sole 
discretion. These are the limits on his rela- 
tionship with the press. 

But there is another limitation having 
nothing to do with the Johnson tempera- 
ment, and Vietnam is an example. This is 
war and yet it is not war. The politicians 
and the press clamor for information that 
might be prejudicial to the national interest 
and to the lives of men engaged in that half 
war. + 

These are some of the fearful complexities 
of a complex time. 


Conditions Within Soviet Empire 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. EDWARD J. DERWINSKI 


oF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, February 10, 1965 


Mr. DERWINSKI. Mr. Speaker, I 
place in the Record two editorials which 
appeared in the February 4 Palos Re- 
gional, an independent publication serv- 
ing the Palos region of south Cook 
County, Ill. These editorials deal with 
conditions within the Soviet empire and 
are most timely in the observations made 
and the questions raised: 

CAUSE FoR UNREST 

Over the years, numerous surveys have 
been published illustrating the vast differ- 
ence in living standards between this coun- 
try and the Communist nations. They com- 
monly take the form of graphs, detailing the 
hours of work that must be put in to earn 
enough money to buy various kinds of con- 
sumer goods. 

These comparisons have sometimes been 
criticized on the grounds that they cannot 
take into consideration the great difference 
in background, customs, availability of re- 
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sources, geographical location and other fac- 
tors that exist in the United States on the 
one hand and Russia on the other. But, it is 
significant to report, the comparisons work 
out in much the same way when applied to 
two nations without such differences, West 
Germany and East Germany—the first a cap- 
italist state, the second pure Communist. 

A worker in West Germany earns enough 
wage in 8 minutes to buy a quart of milk— 
across the Communist border it takes 18 
minutes. The West German can buy a re- 
frigerator with 103 hours and 55 minutes 
of work—his East German counterpart must 
labor 625 hours. The figures for a car are 
1,238 hours and 56 minutes and 6,391 hours 
and 18 minutes respectively. So it goes. 

In the closing months of the Khrushchey 
era, there were definite signs that the Soviet 
Government, plagued by consumer unrest, 
was leaning toward capitalist incentives, 
such as the once-reviled profit motive, in an 
attempt to spur production. One wonders 
if the new masters in the Kremlin will fol- 
low along. 


Wit. We IMITATE FAILURE? 


Its a well-known fact that the Soviet 
Union's long series of plans for stimulating 
production have been failures in many re- 
spects—most especially in the field of con- 
sumer goods. The Kremlin planners have 
Iaid down goal after goal, blueprinted in 
meticulous detail. But the paper projec- 
tions have been one thing—and the actual re- 
sults another. 

So, reluctant as they may be, the Soviet 
bosses have been moving, if slowly, in another 
direction. They have been turning to that 
reviled of all capitalistic devices—profit. 
And they have, additionally, been focusing 
critical eyes on overall economic planning 
dictated from above. 

This, according to the gospel as laid down 
by Marx, is heresy. But necessity compels 
it. The whole Communist economic system 
is under examination and change. Drama- 
tic overhauls of concept and theory are called 
for and are published in Pravda, which is the 
official voice of the Communist Party. The 
basic idea is to eliminate bureaucratic in- 
dolence, established by centralized planning, 
and to offer profit to workers and managers 
as a reward for good performance. 

There is a message in this for us. Recog- 
nizing the failure of Marxist theory, the So- 
viet Union adopts techniques of capitalism. 
Will we be so foolish as to choose the other 
course and move toward a planned, collec- 
tivist, centrally directed economics system 
which has proven so drastic a failure? 


Threat Posed to Our Gold Reserves 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. PAUL A. FINO 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, February 10, 1965 


Mr. FINO. Mr. Speaker, I take issue 
with the President’s rose-colored picture 
of our national financial position. The 
threat posed to our gold reserves by 
France and possibly Germany is very 
real. The gold drain will probably get 
worse, not better. Yet here we have the 
President, shrinking from the tough 
measures needed to keep dollars at home. 

He proposes the expansion of the in- 
terest equalization tax. He proposes a 
piddling cutback in the amount of goods 
tourists can bring back into the United 
States. The rest of his proposals are 
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based on “effort” and “cooperation.” To 
match his rosy picture, he has proposed 
a lackadaisical policy, which does not 
have nearly enough teeth in it. 

I urge specifically that the following 
measures be considered: Higher interest 
rates in the United States to attract for- 
eign capital and brake U.S. demand for 
foreign goods; a multimillion-dollar 
crash program to attract far larger tour- 
ist crowds to the United States; greater 
participation by our allies in sharing 
costs of U.S. oversea defense facilities; 
a cutback of U.S. participation in over- 
sea development loan setups like the 
Inter-American Development Bank, 
which programs are tantamount to for- 
eign aid. These are tough measures— 
the situation is a tough situation. The 
President has not faced up to the true 
depth of the challenge. 


Residual Fuel Oil Imports 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. EUGENE J. KEOGH 


OF NEW YORE 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, February 10, 1965 


Mr. KEOGH. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the REC- 
orp, I include the following statement 
on the subject of residual fuel oil im- 
ports prepared by the Independent Fuel 
Oil Marketers of America, Inc., for the 
Independent Petroleum Association of 
America: 

STATEMENT ON THE SUBJECT oF RESIDUAL 
FUEL On. Imports PREPARED BY THE INDE- 
PENDENT FUEL On. MARKETERS OF AMERICA, 
Inc. (IFOMA) FOR THE INDEPENDENT PE- 
TROLEUM ASSOCIATION OF AMERICA (IPAA) 


INTRODUCTION 


The subject of residual fuel oil imports is 
one that has been utterly clouded and con- 
fused by the factor of politics to the point 
where the basic economic impact on our 
Nation has been lost in the confusion. It is 
a subject that is causing problems and re- 
percussions throughout the world. It is the 
intent of this paper to put the record 
straight and the emphasis will be on how 
this issue affects and concerns the domestic 
producer of this product. In the latter re- 
gard it is essential that the import ques- 
tion be kept as two separate issues; namely, 
crude oil and residual fuel oil. They are two 

and distinct questions because, 
whereas domestic crude oil is in ample sup- 
ply and is a pr resource raw material 
of our country, residual fuel oll is in short 
supply and is a byproduct of the domestic 
oil industry. It is for this reason that re- 
strictions on crude oil imports are ni 
for national security reasons whereas restric- 
tions on residual fuel oil imports are not 
justified and in fact imperil our national se- 
curity. The latter conclusion was proven 
beyond any question of doubt by the find- 
ings of the Office of Emergency Planning's 
memorandum to the President under date 
of February 13, 1963. 
THE STAKE OF THE DOMESTIC OIL PRODUCER IN 

RESIDUAL FUEL OIL 

Disregarding any emotional appeal to na- 
tional security or interest, the questions 
that must be answered are: 

1. What impact do residual fuel oil im- 
ports have on the domestic oil industry? 
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2. Do these imports supplant or supple- 
ment domestic residual fuel ofl production? 

3. If restrictions on residual fuel oil im- 
porta were removed, what would happen? 

The answers to these basic questions are 
all intertwined. The domestic oil industry 
has a very direct tangible and intangible 
stake in this subject. This applies not only 
to national but also to our international in- 
dustry interests. You cannot disregard the 
latter because what happens overseas does 
have an impact on the domestic oil industry 
and this even applies to residual fuel oil 
Throughout Europe an inefficient and de- 
clining coal industry is successfully using 
the same false weapon of emotion re the 
state of the coal miner to get import re- 
strictions placed on oil. It is not well know? 
but special fow vanadium, high quality resid- 
ual fuel oil is exported from the U.S. gulf 
to Europe and Africa and this export busi- 
ness is at stake, Yet it is difficult, and in 
fact impossible, for our trade representa 
tives to protect these trade restrictions bY 
foreign countries when we are guilty of the 
same act. In fact, we started the fight 
Approximately 5 percent of our total value 
of all goods imported into the United States 
is residual fuel oll. Since we haye a non- 
tariff -barrier against such imports we have 
to exclude this item from any trade nego 
tiations now going forward in Geneva in the 
GATT discussions which are almed at re. 
ducing or removing trade barriers against 
our manufactured goods and commodities. 
This means that other countries with Which 
we are negotiating not only have our 
team at a psychological disadvantage put 
their countries can also exclude a corre- 
sponding dollar value from the negotia 
only they will pick items of goods which We 
desperately want to sell such as chemical and 
oll country goods, electronic equipment 
made in Texas, et cetera. In fact the Commo? 
Market group of countries, to offset the sit- 
able dollar value we had to exclude from the 
trade negotiations because of our im 
restrictions against residual fuel oll. included 
all chemicals—the oll producing States 
America all have a vested interest in 
one item alone, not to mention the many 
others that play an important role in your 
State economics and well being. Let's tak 
three oil producing States (Texas, Oklahoma 
and Louisiana) and see how important for- 
eign trade is to these States, basing our con- 
clusions on a study made for 1960 trade by 
the Department of Commerce. 

Texas: Exported $837 million of manuf@c- 
tured goods and $447 million of agricul- 
tural products in 1960. The major L 
industries were chemicals, petroleum, woc 
food, and machinery. In addition, Texas ae 
ported $32 million in sulphur, salt, and tal 
or 39 percent of State production. The ex- 
porting companies included big and little 
and chemical corporations and over 300, 
Texans owe their employment to export trade 
business. 

Oklahoma: Exported $99 million of manu- 
factured goods and $103 million of agricul- 
tural products in 1960. The major e 
ing industries were primary metals, m 
ery, food, petroleum, and fabricated meta 
The exporting companies included many 
and oll equipment companies and over 50,000 
Oklahomans owe their employment to ex- 
port business. 

Louisiana: Exported $254 million of mant- 
factured goods and $82 million of agricul 
tural products in 1960. The major ex 
industries were chemicals, jeum, foot, 
paper and wood products, and fabric@ a 
metals. In addition, $15 million of salt an 
sulfur were exported, or 20 percent 
State production. The exporting com es 
included big and little chemical and oli com~ 
panies and over 173,000 Louisianians O 
their employment to export trade. 

The above statistics speak for themselves 
all have a stake in export trade. 
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Finally, while on world trade, Venezuela 
la one of our best customers in the world. 
She uses the dollars she earns from residual 
fuel sales to buy our goods and services. 
Much of these goods and services originate 
in our oil-producing States, thereby con- 
tributing to the prosperity of these States— 
for, the more prosperous a State the more 
oll consumed. 

Residual oli imports supplement but do not 
Supplant domestic production. Due to tech- 
Nological refinery progress and the grace of 

in the fact that the majority of our 
Crude ol] is high gravity and produces less 
resid than do the heavy crudes of Venezuela, 
less and less residual fuel oil is being pro- 
Guced in the United States. In fact domestic 
Production that is avallable to east coast 
Markets that are involved in this issue is now 
down to approximately 5 percent of total 
Tefinery yleld from these refineries. At the 
sames time demand through the years has 
been steadily climbing. As population in- 
Creases and industrial economic development 
Continues upward, the demand for power 
eases, An example of the latter's size 

is Florida where demand for power is in- 
Creasing at the rate of 20 percent per year. 
Another factor that has caused demand for 
Tesidual fuel to go up is the huge megalopolis 
that now extends from Boston to Washing- 
ton—iand is at a premlum and single family 
homes are giving way to high-rise apart- 
Ments, small hotels to large hotels, small 
industrial plants to huge industrial com- 
Plexes. These facilities all need fuel and 
they will not consume dirty, hard-to-store- 
&nd-handle coal, so it is either gas or residu- 
Al fuel oil. Unfortunately for our industry 
Most have been denied a free consumer 
Choice because of resid import restrictions 
and gas has taken the business. Granted 
the domestic oil producer may reply, so what, 
We don't produce the resid. But, any action 
Of this nature that gives a market to a com- 
Peting fuel by Government docree does have 
a negative effect on the oll producer since 
it makes the gas industry all that bigger 
4nd economically stronger and therefore bet- 
ter equipped and able to fight us for markets. 

There is another intangible factor inbuilt 
into this issue and that is that the-eontinu- 
&tion of the present program is just one 
More step down the road to full Government 
Control of our industry and our becoming a 
Public utility. 

Last year the Federal Power Commission 
Teleased a voluminous study on a national 
Power survey and the results tell a sad story 
for ofl. It is estimated that oil's share as 
& source of energy for power in the United 
States will go down from 6 percent in 1963 
to 4 percent in 1980, whereas nuclear en- 
ergy will go up from 0.1 percent in 1963 to 
19 percent in 1980. The report noted what 
We all know and I quote “U.S. import poli- 
Cles are an important factor in the consump- 
tion of residual oll by electric utilities as 
Well as other users.” The latter is further 
Proven by the reports filed with the Sec- 
retary of the Interior by the large east coast 
Utilities in protest against import controls 
Which sre denying them a free choice of 
Conventional fuel, specifically, residual fuel 
Ol. While on this subject, the Organiza- 
tion of Petroleum Exporting Countries re- 
Cently released a study on the next decade 
of world oil and came to the same conclu- 
Sion; namely, that because of Government 
intervention (particularly in the developed 
Countries of the world) and discrimination 
against residual fuel oll, consumption of en- 
ergy source would be diverted from this 
Product to nuclear power in the years ahead. 
Already this trend is in evidence on the 
east coast where nuclear powerplants are 
being built because conventional fuels are 
neither competitive nor available in the case 
Of residual fuel. What hurts one member 
Of the oil family of energy sources indirectly 
Aurts all the oll industry. This is proven by 
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the rapid takeover of energy source by nu- 
clear power because of Federal Government 
decree and discrimination aganist residual 
fuel oll. 

While it is not the purpose of this state- 
ment to present coal's argument, a brief 
summation of this issue vis-a-vis coal Is in 
order. The coal industry is enjoying great 
prosperity and the future, according to the 
analysts, looks even better. Mine unemploy- 
ment is due to automation, not resid im- 
ports—one miner does the work of three 
miners 10 years ago—160,000 miners pro- 
duce same amount as did 450,000 10 years 
ago. The Appalachia bill will pass and we 
oil men will have to foot part of the cost 
as taxpayers. It is the old story, the coal 
mine owners always get us to assume respon- 
sibilities that our industry pays itself. For 
example, when an oll field is depleted we 
gamble our money to find new fields and 
then move on—the coal industry stays put 
until the poverty of Appalachia, coupled 
with the propaganda of coal, gets us to ante 
up and foot the bill. The same is true on 
research and development—we finance our 
own to the tune of over 8500 million a year 
for research and development, whereas coal 
gets us taxpayers to pay the bill as witness 
the operations of the Coal Research Division 
of the Department of the Interior which is 
spending our money to find and develop a 
process to get gasoline from coal when we 
have gasoline “running out of our ears.” 
When are we going to wake up? 

SUMMATION 


Imported residual fuel oll never supplanted 
domestic residual, At the present time the 
major portion of domestic resid going into 
the east coast is high grade, low vanadium 
product that Is not produced overseas. It Is 
estimated that less than 100,000 barrels a day 
of domestic produced resid enter the east 
coast market. This volume will continue to 
be reduced in the future if past trends mean 
anything. Prices are inflated at present due 
to values of import tickets. Based on a 
monthly price study by the Office of Emer- 
gency Planning, it would seem that the value 
of a ticket fluctuates from 18 to 40 cents de- 
pending on seasonal and climatic factors. 
Removal of controls on imports would re- 
move this value and prices would be reduced 
in about a corresponding amount—but this 
would have no negative impact on the oil 
industry because this ticket price does not 
accrue to the base price of fuel but Is rather 
a form of middleman’s profit. 

The evidence is overwhelmingly in favor of 
the removal of controls but, if for political 
reasons some form of supervisory surveillance 
is deemed ni then a system of open 
end licensing could be put into effect which 
would remove the present inequities and 
hardships being caused the independent 
marketer. A suggestion has been made that 
one solution might be to auction off the im- 
port quotas. Such a system would be the 
death knell of the independent marketer. 
The larger and financially stronger companies 
would bid up the auction price and the 
smaller independent would be out of busi- 
ness, The present system is nothing less 
than end use control of the consumer, who is 
tied to his historical supplier. There is no 
provision in the covering regulations for 
variations in geographical, climatic, or eco- 
nomic development conditions. The inde- 
pendent marketer is a captive to his his- 
torical supplier and therefore in no position 
to negotiate or bargain on prices. 

Other than outright removal of controls, 
an open-end licensing procedure is the only 
fair and equitable solution, It would be 
a simple program: same eligibility as at 
present relmporters, namely, a deep water 
terminal equipped to handle oceangoing 
tankers, imported residual could only be 
used as fuel and not rerun through domestic 


refineries, importers would get quarterly 
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“bank drafts of quotas” which they would 
deposit with the customs office in their area, 
and would be this 
draft“ by the customs office. This system 
would return the market to a free enterprise 
system and the independent marketer would 
no longer be at the mercy and captive to 
one supplier. Actually the system is no 
different from the one in effect in the De- 
partment of Commerce to control exports of 
strategic goods to Communist countries 
same procedure except this one would con- 
trol imports. It would not entail any great 
addition in the workload at the Oil Import 
Administration—at the maximum, one ad- 
ditional licensing officer would be needed. 

The best solution would be complete re- 
moval of controls, even if only for a trial 
period. 


Hi, Neighbor 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JOSEPH G. MINISH 


OF NEW JERSEY 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, February 10, 1965 


Mr. MINISH. Mr. Speaker, this 
month, February 21-28, marks the an- 
nual observance of National Brother- 
hood Week. 

It is well to have this annual reminder 
of the importance of practicing in our 
everyday lives the principles of equality 
and justice upon which our Nation was 
founded. Current events in many sec- 
tions of our country bear witness to the 
sad fact that the meaning and spirit of 
brotherhood escape too many people who 
allow prejudice and hatred and fear to 
dominate their dealings with their fellow 
men. 

In this connection, it is appropriate to 
call attention to a noteworthy editorial 
written by Woodrow S. Monica, D.M.D., 
of Orange, N.J., from the December 1964 
issue of the Bulletin of the Essex County 
Dental Society and reprinted by the 
West Orange Chronicle, the East Orange 
Record, and the Orange Transcript. I 
know our colleagues will be interested 
in reading Dr. Monica’s illuminating re- 
marks which I should like to insert at 
this point in the RECORD: 

EDITORIAL—HI, NEIGHBOR 

Sometimes when I am introduced to a 
stranger he may ask: “Is that an Italian 
name?” * * è “I know some fine Italian 
people.” Unwittingly, in his attempt to be 
pleasant, he reveals a cardinal clue to preju- 
dice. For he who categorizes upon hearing 
a name or seeing a face, demeans himself 
and alerts his acquaintance. With his thin 

ty glistening like a calm sea at 


sunset, he hopes to maintain his supercilious 
status, 

His bias, like a dye, is deeply ingrained. 
Paling at times—though indelible—vestiges 
will always show. I feel sorry for him. He 
is not wholly to blame. Surely he was not 
born with prejudices nor did he know them 
in infancy. 

Who is at fault? No one in particular, 
Many. of us, without being tainted, have wit- 
nessed petty peeves, gross intolerances and 
poisonous bigotries. Their telling stain blem- 
ishes only a few. 

I have no quick answer for this medieval 
attitude, but I do have faith and confidence 
in the ultimate good of my neighbors. They 
may stumble, grope, injure, but eventually 
they may see the light. 


1965 


La Porte (Ind.) Herald-Argus Endorses 
President Johnson’s School Bill 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JOHN BRADEMAS 


OF INDIANA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, February 10, 1965 


Mr. BRADEMAS. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to insert in the 
Recor an outstanding editorial from the 
February 4, 1965, issue of the La Porte 
Herald-Argus endorsing President. John- 
son’s elementary and secondary school 
bill 


The editorial follows: 
EDUCATION BILL FOR THE Poor 


It appears the way will be smoothed for 
passage of President Johnson's $1.2 billion 
aid-to-education measure by a settlement of 
the problems arising from its provisions for 
aid to parochial school children. There will 
be some legal questions raised and consti- 
tutionality of the assistance to those other 
than public school pupils will probably be 
tested, but there are indications in Washing- 
ton that the measure will be tallored to pass 
the legal barriers. g 

Of the total program $1 billion would go 
to public school uses, meaning that only 
about $200 million would involve assistance 
to private school students. About 6100 mii- 
lion is to be set aside to buy textbooks and 
library books for private and public schools, 
and another $100 million for creating sup- 
plementary educational centers in which pri- 
vate schools would participate. The aid 
would go directly to the private school pu- 
pils, not to the schools themselves, thus 
possibly avoiding the thorny separation of 
church and state principle. 

If this vast program is to have real mean- 
ing and value it must be made to serve pri- 
marily the children underprivileged educa- 
tionally, the youngsters from the great city 
slums, and rural slums too, where the qual- 
ity of education does not begin to equal that 
provided in moderately wealthy to wealthy 
communities, Poor communities do foster 
poor schools, while the better systems are 
in comparatively well-to-do areas. Aim of 
the measure is to reduce this disparity by 
the use of Federal means. 

The slum school or the school in eco- 
nomically inferior areas actually has greater 
need for more educational sinews because 
of the human problems poverty creates. The 
child from the impoverished family is off 
to a poor start when he enters school because 
of his environment and because of a lack of 
cultural And to enable him 
to draw abreast of his more fortunate fellows 
special educational treatment is necessary. 
For him there should be the best in instruc- 
tion, the best m equipment and the extra 
attention which will help him overcome his 
background and the dismal beginning of his 
under-6 span. 

Apparently only Federal assistance will 
make possible the upgrading of school sys- 
tems and individual schools where poverty 
is a deadly drag on the educational process. 
States and local communities typically can- 
not provide the financial means to give the 
necessary lift for these educational disaster 
areas. The administration’s program repre- 
sents an attack on a broad front of the bogey 
of inequality in education, an inequality 
which in the long run affects us all as a 
people because we can be only as strong edu- 
eationally as our weakest links, wherever 
they are. 
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Louis Graves: A Singular Newspaperman 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. HORACE R. KORNEGAY 


\ OF NORTH CAROLINA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, February 10, 1965 


Mr. KORNEGAY. Mr. Speaker, there 
recently occurred a death in my congres- 
sional district of a man who occupied a 
most unique place in the annals of jour- 
nalism and who exemplified the very best 
in the policies and practices of that pro- 
fession. 

I refer to Mr. Louis Graves, founder, 
owner, and publisher of the Chapel Hill 
Weekly for 31 years until some 10 years 
ago, when he sold the paper but continued 
to write his classic and inimitable col- 
umns from time to time as a contributing 
editor. 

Louis Graves was born and bred in 
Chapel Hill, the site of the University of 
North Carolina. Although he left the 
village as a young man to -pursue his 
career in journalism, serving as a mem- 
ber of the staff of the New York Times 
and as a freelance writer whose work ap- 
peared in leading publications, his heart 
remained behind in the little village 
which sheltered the institution he loved 
so well, the University of North Carolina. 
After a distinguished career in New York, 
and travels to many places as a journalist 
and a soldier in World War I, he re- 
turned to Chapel Hill as head of the de- 
partment of journalism, After some 2 
years of teaching, he yearned for what is 
said to be the ambition of all members of 
the fourth estate—a small-town news- 
paper of his own. In 1923, then, he es- 
tablished the Chapel Hill Weekly and this 
small weekly, impeccably written and 
edited, became known around the world. 

When Louis Graves died at the age of 
81 in his beloved village of Chapel Hill 
on January 23, 1965, his inquisitive mind 
and his searching intellect were as pro- 
nounced as when he actively edited the 
paper he founded. The world was his 
book and his interests and his knowledge 
were myriad. An article about Louis 
Graves and the way he ran his paper 
and his credo as a newspaperman ap- 
peared in the Chapel Hill Weekly of Jan- 
uary 27, 1965. I would be but gilding the 
lily if I attempted to improve on this 
statement of what Louis Graves was and 
what he stood for; so I am inserting this 
article in the Recor, believing that it 
will be of deep interest to the many 
Members of the Congress who knew 
Louis Graves, as well as to other Mem- 
bers who did not know him personally 
but who, I am sure, will value and ap- 
preciate this account of a man who ele- 
vated his profession to the highest ideals 
of excellence. 

Not long before his death I had a letter 
from Louis Graves requesting some in- 
formation on an aspect of our national 
life. In the letter he told me that his 
eyes were giving him some trouble but 
that his wife was acting as his eyes and 
doing his reading for him. To his help- 
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mate and inspiration through the 
years—Mildred Moses Graves—I extend 
my deepest sympathy in the loss of her 
good companion of the years. Her be- 
reavement is indeed that of North Caro- 
lina and of the Nation. 

The article follows: 

Louis Greaves: A SINGULAR NEWSPAPERMAN— 
FOUNDER OF THE CHAPEL HILL WEEKLY 
When Louls Graves was in Memorial Hos- 

pital last week, strangers kept coming into 

his room—doctors, nurses, orderlies, tech- 
nicians, and various others whose business is 
to attend the sick. 

Each new arrival soon found himself being 
interviewed. Mr. Graves wanted to know. 
his full name, where he lived, where he came 
from, a little something about his work, and 
how he liked Chapel Hill. 

Louis Graves was 81 years old and breath- 
ing his last. He had long since ceased to 
worry about deadlines, but he had never quit 
being a newspa And that was the 
way he went out, a newspaperman to his 
fingertips, and to the end. 

Chances are that if he had survived that 
last attack, little news items about the peo- 
ple who had attended him at the hospital 
would have turned up at the Weekly. And 
there probably would have been ideas for 
stories that his hospital stay had s 

His body aged and finally worn out, but 
his instinct for news and a passionate In- 
terest in people and in all that went on 
about him remained as fresh and unquench- 
able.as it must have been in the days 42 
years before when he had decided to set UP 
Chapel Hill's first newspaper. 

That passionate interest in people and the 
happenings around him and a superb talent 
for describing them in clear and flawless 
prose were what made Louis Graves a great 
newspaperman. With his spirit and talent 
given free expression, he probably would 
have been a great newspaperman in any 
other time and in any other place. It was 
a fortunate circumstance that he chose the 
Weekly as his vehicle. 

Vehicle is the proper nomenclature, for 
until he sold it and went into semiretire- 
ment a little over 10 years ago, the Chapel 
Hill Weekly was Louis Graves. It faithfully 
reflected his interests, his opinions, his en- 
thusiasms, and his occasional disgusts. 

To say that it faithfully reflected life in 
Chapel Hill would be inaccurate. Louis 
Graves was not interested in who had been 
arrested for drunkenness, or who had been 
slashed in a Saturday night knifing, or who 
was being sued by his wife for divorce. 

a recorder's court docket never appeared in 

the Weekly, although that is one part of 

life in Chapel Hill. 

It would be accurate to say that the Weekly 
reflected what Louis Graves considered to 
be the good life in Chapel Hill, He told 
about what people in Chapel Hill were doing: 
where they had been, where they were g0- 
ing—the things that the people concerned 
wouldn't have hesitated to tell about them- 
selves. He told about marriages and births. 
the visits to Chapel Hill of the greats, the 
near-greats, and the not-great-at-alls. He 
also told about deaths, but in a way that 
would spare the grieving as much as possible- 

Louls Graves was forever writing about 
trees and flowers and birds, which he loved 
and nourished. The grounds at his home on 
Battle Lane belonged as much, if not more, 
to the birds as they did to Mr. and Mrs. 
Graves. When James Gust's bulldog, Mug- 
gie, had a new litter, it was page 1 news in 
the Weekly. The blooming stage of the 
flowers in the arboretum or in a neighbor's 
yard also was treated as major news. And he 
waged a-long and relentless battle to save 
a single elm on Franklin Street from prog- 
ress. 
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Withal his love for birds and animals and 
trees and flowers, Louis Graves’ consuming 
interest was in people and it showed tn the 
Weekly. (His major criticism of the paper 
after his retirement was the neglect of 
“Nelghborhood Notes,“ the column of per- 
sonal mention of Chapel Hill people.) 

It would be a rare happening on almost 
any paper today, including the Weekly, but 
it was not at all uncommon for Louls Graves 
to restrict advertising or to pull ads out of 
the paper to get in some important news— 
such as a report of somebody spending a 
week at the beach, or holding a card party, 
or the dogwoods coming to flower. If it 
was about Chapel Hill péopie, or about any- 
thing that would interest Chapel Hill peo- 
ple, it was important news to Louls Graves. 

Louis Graves’ working methods were what 
you might call casual. For the most part, 
the Weekly just reported what he and Mrs. 
Graves (and later on Joe Jones) saw going 
on about the village and what they were 
told was going on. Im later years, this 
method was refined somewhat: Mr. and Mrs. 
Graves from time to time would set up a 
couple of canvas chairs on the sidewalk 
downtown and visit with passersby. 

In the old Weekly office on Rosemary 
Street, Mr. Graves and Joe Jones would take 
afternoon naps and sort of attune them- 
selves. It was an unnerving experience to 
Walk in there for the first time and see them 
both stretched out on cots reading galley 
proofs. 

There was nothing casual, though, about 
how the news was written and treated, Louls 
Graves had love and respect for language. 
He wanted sentences to parse, he wanted the 
right verb tense, and the right word. The 
unabridged Oxford English Dictionary was 
his standard: if a word wasn’t in the Oxford 
English Dictionary, as far as Mr. Graves was 
concerned the word didn't exist. Awkward 
grammar and misspellings pained him greatly 
and he expressed his dissatisfaction bluntly. 
Besides being a perfectionist in grammar, 
he was a precisionist in communication; he 
Wanted sentences to say exactly what was 
meant, clearly and forcefully. And beyond 
that he wanted writing with distinction and 
style. His own copy was a linotype operator's 
nightmare. It was written and rewritten, 
edited and then the editing was edited before 
it went into type, and then the proof copy 
Was corrected and edited again. But the end 
result was impeccable prose, with style and 
distinction, lucidity and force. He expected 
no less of all that went into the Weekly. 

Reflecting Louls Graves’ character as it 
did. The Weekly almost had to be an un- 
conventional newspaper, and under his edi- 
torship it was. 

The anniversary edition, that cherished 
moneymaking gimmick of almost all news- 
papers, was looked on by Mr. Graves with 
amused scorn. 

In 1948, on the Weekly's 25th anniversary, 
instead of putting out an edition fat with ads 
congratulating himself on a quarter-of-a- 
century of tenure, Mr. Graves congratulated 
everybody in town but the Weekly, from milk- 
men and street sweepers, to doctors, lawyers, 
and university professors. And he added, 
in a characteristic note: 

“Sometimes the pressure of getting to press 
on time and the long tedious hours required 
to compose and get into type information 
which our readers can consume at a glance 
and probably already knew anyway, makes 
us wonder if it’s worthwhile to go through 
with the same irksome routine again next 
week.“ 

The unconventionality also showed in his 
editorials. In one instance, when most 
newspapers in the State were debating the 
merits of lowering the voting age to 18, Louis 
Graves suggested instead that the minimum 
age be raised to 30. His idea was that im- 
maturity was already too rampant at the 
polls for a secure democracy. 
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Politically, he was probably as independ- 
ent as any editor ever can be. His choice of a 
candidate was based almost solely on the 
character of the man running for office. In 
town elections, he published the names of 
his choices unabashedly, and when he found 
no candidate to his liking, he remained edi- 
torially silent. In other elections, party af- 
ation meant practically nothing to him, 
He once supported a Republican for Congress 
for what he considered to be the best of 
reasons: the candidate was a friend and fel- 
low townsman, and had had the good grace 
to pay Mr. Graves a personal visit and ask 
for his help. 

About the best thing you can say about 
any newspaper editor is that he never pros- 
tituted his talent or his newspaper. That 
can be sajd about Louis Graves, without even 
minor exceptions. 

He had a very special idea about what a 
newspaper should be and how it should be 
run and he shaped the Chapel Hill Weekly to 
eonform with that idea down to the last 
comma and the last 14-point head. 

He undoubtedly could have made a lot 
more money if he had chosen a somewhat 
more exalted newspaper role, and he could 
have made a lot more money if he had guided 
the Weekly toward more commercial ends. 

But he remained true throughout to that 
very special idea, and in so doing he re- 
mained true to himself. Perhaps it is only 
incidental that he also remained true to 
Chapel Hill and the university and the best 
of what they both stand for, but he did 
that too, 

If you ever knew him or knew his news- 
paper, you couldn’t help but be a little bet- 
ter for the knowing. 

With Louis Graves gone, the Weekly will 
never be the same, For that matter, neither 
will we. 


United States Must Maintain Firm Stand 
on Communist China 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. EDWARD A. GARMATZ 


OF MARYLAND 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, February 9, 1965 


Mr. GARMATZ. Mr. Speaker, ac- 
cording to some recent articles in the 
New York World-Telegram, Premier 
Elsaku Sato, after his return to Japan 
from his visit to the United States, in- 
sisted that as a neighbor, Japan cannot 
pursue a policy of enmity toward China. 
The articles say that in effect, Japan 
offers her friendship to Peiping, and pro- 
posed to be the honest broker between 
Peiping and the West. 

When Prime Minister Sato met with 
President Johnson, he explored the ques- 
tion of Japan’s trade with Communist 
China, and expressed the view that com- 
merce should be separate from politics. 
Premier Sato also hoped to swing the 
United States in favor of his viewpoint 
that Red China should be brought into 
the U.N., and perhaps even receive diplo- 
matic recognition. The point is not 
whether the Japanese should trade with 
the Reds—amounting to 2 percent of 
their foreign trade—the problem is that 
once Japan starts to succeed on this idea 
of exploration to soften the U.S. policy 
toward Peiping, they will exert their ways 
to move in and become more demanding: 
as the old saying goes: “If you give them 
an inch, they will try to gain a foot.” 
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For Japan's own good as well as for 
the good of the free world, we should 
institute economic sanction to stop 
profiteering ships from going to the 
China mainland and to prevent the fur- 
ther strengthening of the Chinese Com- 
munists who aim at the destruction of 
the free world. 

I take this opportunity to call the at- 
tention of my colleagues to the fact that 
our President stood very firm and op- 
posed the above-mentioned propositions 
of Premier Sato. I commend the Presi- 
dent for making the rightful decision 
and I am confident he will have the 
strong support of the American people. 


Tadeusz Kosciuszko (1746-1817) 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. CORNELIUS E. GALLAGHER 


OF NEW JERSEY 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, February 10, 1965 


Mr. GALLAGHER. Mr. Speaker, 
Tadeusz Kosciuszko was one of the gal- 
lant and brave soldiers of fortune who 
was always willing to go anywhere and 
serve under any banner for the good 
cause of freedom and liberty. This 
gifted son of a well-to-do Polish peasant 
family was destined to be a soldier of 
rare distinction. He was born on Feb- 
ruary 12—the birthday of our own Presi- 
dent Lincoln—219 years ago. He lost his 
father when he was 13 years old, but his 
yearning for education led him to the 
Royal School at Warsaw in 1765: He 
graduated from that school in 1769 with 
the rank of captain, and earned a scho- 
larship to France where he entered the 
famous military school at Mezieres, spe- 
cializing in artillery and engineering. In 
1776 he was in Paris, and there be heard 
of the American Revolution. That 
stirred his imagination and his restless 
soul. At once he saw his chance for ac- 
tion in a good cause, and with borrowed 
money he sailed for America, arriving in 
Philadelphia in August of that same year. 

On his arrival he applied for military 
service, and of course was admitted. 
First he was employed to draw up plans 
for the fortifications of the Delaware 
River. The succesful completion of these 
plans earned him a commission as colonel 
of engineers in the Continental Army. 
In the spring of next year he joined the 
Northern Army at Ticonderoga, and 
there he advised on the fortifications of 
Fort Defiance. During the next 2 years 
he was placed in charge of the building 
of fortifications at West Point. Sub- 
sequently he saw action at Charleston, 
S.C., and was one of the first Contin- 
entals to enter that city after its evacua- 
tion by the British. 

In recognition of his signal services for 
the cause of the Revolution he was made 
a brigadier general on October 13, 1783. 
A year later he returned to Poland, hop- 
ing to serve there for the Polish cause. 
In 1789 he was made a major general in 
the Polish Army, and for many years 
continued to lead his unfortunate Polish 
compatriots in their hopeless fight 
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against forbidding odds. He was sadly 
disappointed in his gallant attempts. 
Heart broken, he ended his career in 
exile in Switzerland. On his 219th birth- 
day, we do homage to his memory. 


Handy-Dandy Little Suicide Kits and Do- 
It-Yourself Instruments of Mental Ill- 
ness 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. LEONOR K. SULLIVAN 


OF MISSOURI 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, February 10, 1965 


Mrs. SULLIVAN. Mr. Speaker, on 
January 26, in the Appendix of the Con- 
GRESSIONAL Recorp beginning at page 
A322, I described the need for far-reach- 
ing changes in the Food, Drug, and Cos- 
metic Act of 1938, as proposed in H.R. 
1235, an omnibus bill to rewrite the 27- 
year-old law. 

Today, I had the opportunity to ap- 
pear before the House Committee on In- 
terstate and Foreign Commerce to tes- 
tify on one phase of this broad subject, 
the control of traffic in. barbiturates, 
amphetamines, and related habit-form- 
ing stimulant or depressant drugs. Un- 
der the chairmanship of the gentleman 
from Arkansas, the Honorable OREN 
Harazis, the committee has been holding 
extremely interesting hearings on H.R. 
2, Chairman Harais’ bill to deal with the 
problem of bootlegging and iHicit dis- 
tribution of the so-called pep pills and 
goofballs and bennies and other non- 
narcotic dangerous drugs. 


PLEA YOR EXPANDED HEARINGS 


In my testimony, I cited the provisions 
of section 6 of H.R. 1235 as being, in a 
number of major respects, more effec- 
tive than H.R, 2 in meeting the problem 
of these dangerous drugs. But my state- 
ment went beyond that to urge that the 
hearings on H.R. 2 be expanded for the 
purpose of going into the entire Food, 
Drug, and Cosmetic Act and rewriting 
all of its obsolete sections and adding 
new sections to meet new circumstances. 

Because of the widespread interest 
among consumers and among consumer- 
minded Members of the House in the 
issues I discussed in my statement in the 
CONGRESSIONAL Record on January 26, I 
think there will be general interest in 
my statement today on section 6 of this 
bill, as follows: 

A Serrovs Gap IN Our Laws— Bur JusT 
ONE oF Many 
(Testimony by Congresswoman LEONOR K. 

Svutirvan before House Committee on In- 

terstate and Foreign Commerce on legis- 

lation to tighten controls over habit-form- 
ing depressant and stimulant drugs, 

Wednesday, February 10, 1965) 

Chairman Harris and members of the 
committee, I appreciate this opportunity to 
appear before you this morning. The legis- 
lation you are considering is of vital impor- 
tance—vital in the literal sense that our 
lives are in danger from the continued wide- 
spread illicit traffic in barbiturates, amphet- 
amines, and the related central nervous 
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system depressant or stimulant drugs. We 
know that many of the head-on crashes on 
our superhighways—where a car or truck 
will suddenly careen across the median strip 
and plow into a car going the other direc- 
tion, wiping out entire families—can be 
attributed to more than just fatigue on the 
part of one of the drivers. As the work of 
the Food and Drug Administration has dem- 
onstrated, illicit sales of the so-called pep 
pills at highway stops are so common that 
the use of such drugs constitutes a real and 
present danger to everyone who ventures 
out on a highway. 

The barbiturates and the amphetamines 
serve very useful medical purposes when 
properly used, and nothing in this legisla- 
tion, of course, would interfere with the doc- 
tor’s freedom of action in prescribing such 
drugs or with the patient's opportunity to 
buy them through legitimate channels. But 
when the Commissioner of the Food and 
Drug Administration testified—as he did be- 
fore this committee—that probably one-half 
of the 9 billion doses of barbiturates and 
amphetamines manufactured in this coun- 
try in 1962 ended up on the bootleg market, 
then, Mr. Chairman, we are compelled by our 
responsibilities as Members of Congress to 
wipe out this bootlegging of pills which are 
major causes of highway homicide, which 
also serve as handy-dandy little suicide kits, 
and do-it-yourself instruments of mental 
illness and delinquency among youth, 

Of course, you are not going to wipe out all 
traffic in instruments of homicide and suicide 
and crime no matter what kind of legisla- 
tion you pass, but I want to point out—be- 
fore someone raises the question of firearms 
regulation and we get into a long and emo- 
tional controversy on a completely different 
issue—there is nothing in the first amend- 
ment about the right of the public to buy 
any Kind of poison they want to. In fact, we 
have many laws—including the Food, Drug, 
and Cosmetic Act—which severely restrict 
the manufacture, distribution and sale, of 
unsafe products in commerce, and we have 
other laws which prohibit the illegal posses- 
sion of narcotics regardless of whether they 
moved in interstate commerce. 

We must stop the illegal traffic in nonnar- 
cotic drugs which are frequent substitutes 
for narcotics and which when abused are 
habit forming and dangerous not just to the 
user but to the public. The legislation be- 
fore you will go far toward accomplishing that 
purpose, It prohibits unauthorized posses- 
sion of the pills, permits surveillance of all 
stages of production and distribution, and es- 
tablishes criminal penalties for violators, 
particularly for sales to youths. 

STRONGER PROVISIONS IN H.R. 1235 


Commissioner Larrick pointed out in his 
testimony certain changes which he would 
recommend in H.R. 2, the bill introduced by 
Chairman Harem. Mr. Chairman, I would 
like to point out that one of the sections of 
H.R. 1235, my omnibus bill to rewrite the 
Food, Drug, and Cosmetic Act of 1938, con- 
tains all of the provisions of H.R. 2 on con- 
trol of the dangerous and habit-forming de- 
pressant and stimulant drugs, and, in the 
respects cited by the Food and Drug Admin- 
istration, also contains language covering 
most of the points raised by Mr. Larrick. 

For instance, my bill permits seizure of 
any drugs for which there are not proper 
records as required under the proposed law. 
There are safeguards in the bill to protect 
legitimate manufacturers, wholesalers, and 
retailers, of course, but the burden of proof 
would be placed upon them to prove legal 
ownership of any drugs for which they failed 
to keep proper records. Under such tight 
restrictions, I cannot imagine half of the an- 
nual production of 9 billion doses disappear- 
ing out of legitimate trade channels, 

H.R. 2 would extend to Food and Drug of- 
ficlals the right to carry firearms under cer- 
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tain circumstances in the administration of 
this new section of the Food, Drug, and Cos- 
metic Act. H.R. 1235 would go further, as 
Commissioner Larrick urged, and give such 
Officials the powers not only to execute and 
serve arrest warrants, and execute seizure by 
process issued pursuant to libel, but also to— 

(a) Make arrests without warrant for of- 
fenses under this legislation “if the offense 
is committed in the officer's or employee’s 
presence or if he has probable cause to be- 
lieve that the person so arrested has commit- 
ted, or is committing, such offenses”; 

(b) Make, prior to institution of libel pro- 
ceedings, “seizure of drugs, containers, or 
conveyances if such drugs, containers or con- 
veyances are, or if he has reasonable grounds 
to believe that they are, subject to seizure 
and condemnation” under the law, provided 
however that libel proceedings be instituted 
immediately thereafter. 

Mr. Chairman, these are very strong pow- 
ers, but they are not excessive; they are 
similar to the powers now held by alcohol tax 
agents and by narcotic agents, In the case 
of habit-forming dangerous drugs so widely 
bootlegged, we are dealing with criminal syn- 
dicates and hoodlums. Without such pow- 
ers, the evidence can quickly disappear be- 
fore warrants and libels can be issued. 
FOOD, DRUG, AND COSMETIC ACT NEEDS MAJOR 

OVERHAUL 

My purpose in coming here this morning 18 
not just to suggest the substitution of the 
stronger provisions of section 6 of H.R. 1235 
for H.R. 2, as a tighter bill and more in- 
clusive in fighting bootlegging of these dan- 
gerous drugs. I am even more brash than 
that. 

Mr. Chairman, I first introduced this bar- 
biturate-amphetamine control legislation 
more than 4 years ago, so I am very anxious 
to see such legislation become law. I know 
that the chairman of the committee has 
also been a sponsor of such legislation for & 
number of years. But we both recognize— 
and I hope all of the members of the com- 
mittee also recognize—that the situation 
with regard to these dangerous mind-affect- 
ing drugs, while very serious, is only one of 
a whole series of important problems which 
now exist in the administration of effective 
food, drug, and cosmetic regulation. 

We have put a lot of blowout patches on 
the Food, Drug, and Cosmetic Act of 1938 over 
the years, but the act itself needs a major 
overhaul, Instead, we have usually taken 
up one issue at a time, one Congress at 4 
time. In 1954, we passed the bill on pesti- 
cides; but nothing was done on cosmetics, or 
on food additives, or about other glaring 
gaps in the law. In 1958, we passed a 
Additives Act, but again did nothing about 
cosmetics safety, or any of the other defi- 
ciencies in the act. In 1960, when the lipstick 
makers came rushing in for help, we quickly 
passed the Color Additives Act, requiring 
that all coloring matter in foods, drugs, or 
cosmetics (except hair dye colors) be proved 
safe before being used, but to this day we 
have done not a single thing to assure the 
pretesting for safety of any other ingredient 
in cosmetics. In 1962, under circumstances 
I do not have to recall for this committee— 
which worked a legislative miracle in getting 
the legislation through under tremendous 
difficulties—we closed the major loopholes in 
the clearance of prescription drugs following 
the thalidomide disclosures, but once again 
we did nothing about cosmetics, or barbitu- 
rates and amphetamines, or therapeutic de- 
vices or any of the other major loopholes in 
the basic act which the Secretary of Health, 
Education, and Welfare and the Commis- 
sioner of FDA have repeatedly deplored. I 
included these things in my omnibus bill as 
long ago as 1961, The chairman of this 
committee also proposed many of these 
things in legislation he also introduced in 
the 87th Congress. 
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I introduced an omnibus bill in 1961 after 
having introduced separate bills on cosmet- 
ics in four previous Congresses, when I be- 
came convinced we were proceeding too 
slowly by taking up only one phase of the 
Food, Drug, and Cosmetic Act in each 2-year 
term of Congress, This is our basic con- 
sumer protection statute. It is 27 years old. 
Many provisions of it are obsolete. Some 
Sections were bad 27 years ago, and are 
worse today. Yet we have approached this 
vast problem a nibble at a time, a Congress 
at a time, even conceding that some of the 
acta which you have sponsored in these past 
10 years, Mr. Chairman, have been very im- 
portant and very sizable bites indeed. But 
we haven't ever done since 1938 the kind of 
job done by this committee 27 years ago— 
that is, take a good, hard look at the entire 
act on foods, drugs, and cosmetics, and weed 
out the obsolete portions and replace them 
with effective provisions which truly protect 
the consumer in today’s economy rather 
than that of 27 years ago, when technology 
and marketing were far different. 

MAY BE ONLY CHANCE TO AMEND ACT IN THIS 
CONGRESS 


In my remarks in the Appendix of the 
Recorp on January 26, I spelled out these 
necessary and long-overdue changes, as called 
for in H.R. 1235. In that statement, I went 
into detail on all of the previsions of my 
omnibus bill, and the reasons why the health 
and safety of the public, and the interests of 
all consumers, require passage of an omnibus 
bill such as H.R, 1235, rather than another 
piecemeal approach as in HR. 2. 

My plea is this: Please extend the scope of 
these hearings to include all phases of the 
Food, Drug, and Cosmetic Act requiring im- 
provement and amendment. You haye made 
a fine, early start in this Congress on a most 
important aspect of the problem, But I am 
Tearful that if we pass H.R. 2 by itself, that 
may be the only part of the Food, Drug, and 
Cosmetic Act we can get to in this Congress. 
For I am mindful of the heavy legislative 

msibilities of this committee in so many 
other fields—transportation, aviation, natu- 
ral gas, power, the Public Health Service pro- 
gram, railroad retirement, communications, 
the Securities and Exchange Commission and 
the other regulatory agencies, and the fact 
that once you put this one aspect of the Food, 
Drug, and Cosmetic Act behind you, the press 
of hearings on other issues may make it im- 
possible to go back to this subject. At the 
pace which has been followed in the past, it 
may be years before we can complete action 
on such major loopholes in the law as those 
applying to: 

1. Therapeutic devices, which can be mar- 
keted today without proof of safety and with- 
out proof of effectiveness and which, in many 
instances, are tools for the victimization of 
the elderly and sick, as Senator WILLIAMS’ 
Committee on the Aging reported just last 
week. 

2. Cosmetics, which can also be marketed 
without prior clearance for safety, except in- 
sofar as the coloring matter is concerned 
(and in the case of hair dyes, the colors can 
be virulently dangerous just so long as the 
label points out they may not be safe for 
some people to use). 

3. Worthless dietary foods, another major 
source of defrauding the elderly and ill. 

4. Factory inspection for foods, nonpre- 
scription drugs and cosmetics—the same 
loopholes in these fields which we closed for 
prescription drugs in the Kefauver-Harris 
Act of 1962. 

5. Deceptive labeling and packaging: The 
public is really becoming aroused over the 
tricks which can be perpetrated under pres- 
ent law. I firmly believe that if we do not 
solve this problem through the noncontro- 
versial features of section 2 of H.R. 1235, you 
will soon be faced with tremendous demand 
for much more stringent regulation. 
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6. Cautionary labelling of foods, drugs, 
and cosmetics—now exempt under the Haz- 
ardous Substances Labeling Act so that no 
information need be supplied on possible 
dangerous uses or misapplications, or on first 
aid steps to be followed in case of mishap 
or accidental ingestion, particularly by chil- 
dren. 

There are many other changes in the basic 
Food, Drug, and Cosmetic Act of 1938 called 
for by H.R. 1235, including a proposed ban 
on interstate commerce in flavored or sweet- 
ened aspirin, a major cause of accidental 
poisoning of children under 5. In extending 
my remarks, I will list all of these provisions. 
But for right now, I fervently ask that you 
expand your hearings on H.R. 2 to include all 
phases of the act, and give our consumers 
the first real top-to-bottom review in 27 
years of the many deficiencies in this statute. 


Industrial Locations of the West—The 
San Leandro Story 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 
HON. GEORGE P. MILLER 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, February 10, 1965 


Mr. MILLER. Mr. Speaker, one of the 
cities in my congressional district, San 
Leandro, Calif., has historically been in 
the forefront of industrial and com- 
mercial development of the natural re- 
sources which it possesses as a city. 

Recently, the Pacific Factory maga- 
zine, which is published on the west 
coast, heralded this development in an 
article entitled “Industrial Locations of 
the West—The San Leandro Story.” 

The San Leandro Morning News on 
December 25, 1964, carried a news article 
discussing the fine tribute paid to this 
city by the Pacific Factory magazine. 
Also, on December 22, 1964, San Leandro 
was further honored by a telegram from 
then Secretary of Commerce Luther 
Hodges, congratulating the city on the 
achievements it made during 1964. 

I am pleased to insert in the CONGRES- 
SIONAL Recorp both the newspaper ar- 
ticle and the text of Mr. Hodges’ tele- 
gram: 

PACIFIC Factory MAGAZINE IN SALUTE TO San 
LEANDRO 


One of the year's finest stories on San 
Leandro has just been released by Pacific 
Factory magazíne. An estimated 30,000 
copies of the magazine are being mailed to 
executives up and down the coast and the 
country over, according to F. A. Louis Meyer, 
chairman of the San Leandro Chamber of 


Commerce industrial expansion committee, 


which prepared in cooperation with the 
chamber office, background material for use 
by Pacific Factory's editors. 

The issue features what it calls Indus- 
trial Locations of the West—The San Leandro 
Story.” A subhead refers to 17 years of 
record industrial growth, and the city’s in- 
dustrial picture since World War II is well 
chronicled and documented, Meyer said. 

Running through the story in addition 
to growth pictures, are emphasis on the 
economic balance of San Leandro and the 
17 consecutive cuts in the city tax rate. 

Photos include an aerial of the entire city 
with the marina featured in the f 5 
the General Foods, Cal-Pak, and Caterpillar 
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plants, and the railroad tracks serving this 
portion of the city’s Industrial area. Also, 
the industrial controls division of General 
Electric, Friden, and a preengineered build- 
ing by Dudley Steel are illustrated. A num- 
ber of San Leandro firms took ads in the issue 
and their individual stories are told. 

An editorial in the front states, “The in- 
dustrial development of San Leandro pre- 
sents a challenge to other communities that 
want industry but fear it might destroy their 
character as residential cities." The edi- 
torial continues, “While welcoming industry, 
San Leandro has managed to become a still 
more desirable city in which to live, with 
handsome stores and shopping centers, a 
$1.75 million new library, and a rebulit 
downtown retail area.“ 

Chamber President James J. Halloran is 
shown and the San Leandro chamber re- 
ceives considerable credit for its persistent 
and enthusiastic efforts in attracting indus- 
try at what Pacific Factory calls “an un- 
paralleled rate.” 

The chamber's advertising-publicity com- 
mittee, under the chairmanship of Paul 
Mennenga, considers the article so valuable 
it has ordered 500 reprints for distribution 
to new industrial prospects and those who are 
considering making investments here. 


Wasuincron, D.C.. 
December 22, 1964. 
San. LEANDRO MORNING News PROGRESS, 
San Leandro, Calif.: 

On behalf of the President, it gives me 
great pleasure to send warmest congratula- 
tions to the citizens of San Leandro for the 
community’s notable achievements in 1964. 
The establishment of 40 new business enter- 
prises in the city during the year and the 
expansion of 29 others, creating 1,500 perma- 
nent new jobs and requiring $10.5 million 
in capital expenditures, reflect an extraordi- 
nary spirit of growth and confidence. It is 
also gratifying to know that the dynamic 
export expansion program of your chamber 
of commerce has been carried on with sus- 
tained vigor and p I had the pleasure 
of participating in the 1962 White House 
ceremony awarding your chamber the first 
“export” citation ever given such an orga- 
nization, and I am pleased that this im- 
portant program is being continued. In ad- 
dition your city’s record in lowering the tax 
rate for the 17th consecutive year, while at 
the same time inaugurating such civic im- 
provements as the new downtown plazas 
and expanded recreation facilities at the 
marina and golf course, attest to sound and 
responsible management by local public of- 
ficials, My best wishes for continued prog- 
ress in 1965 and throughout the remainder 
of this challenging decade of the 1960's. 

LUTHER H. HODGES, 
Secretary of Commerce. 


Hon. Joaquin “Mike” Elizalde 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. OLIN E. TEAGUE 


OF TEXAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, January 25, 1965 


Mr. TEAGUE of Texas. Mr. Speaker, 
it is with great sadness and sorrow that 
I learned of the passing of one of the 
greatest friends the United States ever 
had, and I am proud to say also one of 
my closest friends, the Honorable Joaquin 
Elizalde. “Mike” as he was affectionately 
known to his many friends, was the first 
Ambassador of the Philippines to the 
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United States and served in that capacity 
from 1946 to 1952. Prior to that time 
however, he was Resident Commissioner 
of the Philippines from 1938 to 1944. 

I got to know Mike when I first came 
to Washington in 1946 and was assigned 
to the Committee on Veterans’ Affairs. I 
knew of no man who fought for his 
people, nor was a more firm defender of 
his people than Mike Elizalde. By the 
same token he was a most kind and con- 
siderate and compassionate man. 

My thoughts are with his widow and 
children at this time but I am sure they 
will be sustained by the memory of a 
truly great man who will long be re- 
membered in the history of his country. 


Is Imperial Valley Doomed by Land 
Limitations? 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JOHN V. TUNNEY 


OY CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, February 10, 1965 


Mr. TUNNEY. Mr. Speaker, under 
unanimous consent, I wish to include the 
following article by Nettie Brown pub- 
lished in the Imperial Hometown Review 
on January 26, 1965. 

I believe that this article presents an 
excellent study of the land limitation de- 
cision in Imperial County, Calif., given 
by Chief Solicitor Frank Barry: 

Is IMPERIAL VALLEY DOOMED BY LAND 
LIMITATIONS? 
(By Nettle Brown) 

As 1964 faded, leaving farmers of Imperial 
Valley facing problems of an impending labor 
shortage because Public Law 78, authorizing 
supplemental foreign labor to work their 
fields had ended with the year, these farm- 
ers found themselves confronting another 
crisis that threatened their large-scale oper- 
ations which have made Imperial County, 
Calif., the fourth largest of the Nation in 
valuation of agricultural products. On De- 
cember 31, 1964, news services revealed that 
the U.S. Department of the Interior had re- 
versed its former position held for 31 years, 
and issued the opinion that the 160-acre 
limitation statutes should be applied to lands 
receiving irrigation waters by virtue of the 
Boulder Canyon project; namely, Imperial 
Irrigation District. 

The general manager and chief legal 
counsel of IID were summoned back to Wash- 
ington, and, without publicity, were given 
the edict in a 41-page opinion of chief solic- 
itor Frank Barry, backed by more than 60 
pages of supplementary documents and 
correspondence. 

Unprepared for the sudden reversal of 
long-established water practices, officials and 
farmers alike in Imperial Valley met the 
opinion with shocked disbelief; and turned 
their attention to the pressing problems of 
attempting to secure labor for the lettuce 
harvest then in process. After all, they had 
been involved in a battle with the State of 
Arizona for water rights for more than 20 
years, and this added threat to their water 
supply just seemed to be part of a larger 
problem: to secure adequate water for all, 
by development of cheap desalination—or by 
bringing it from the northwest where even 
then fellow Californians were attempting to 
mop up from major floods that had claimed 
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many lives, wiped out hundreds of millions 
of dollars’ worth of property, livestock and 
potential croplands—and allowed hundreds 
of billions of acre-feet of precious, life-giv- 
ing water to escape to the sea, 

Should the excess land laws, which would 
limit to 160 acres in one ownership any lands 
supplied water by a reclamation project, 
be applied to the Imperial Valley? 

Neither the courts nor the various admin- 
Istrations of the Department of Interior have 
been in agreement as to the intent of the 
Congress when it passed, in 1928, the Swing- 
Johnson bills which made possible Boulder 
Dam on the Colorado River and the All- 
American Canal that is the lifeline of water 
for the lush winter garden of America known 
as Imperial, which only a brief half-century 
ago, Was a burning barren desert. 

Imperial Valley, most of which is encom- 
passed by Imperial Irrigation District, is an 
area of approximately 600,000 gross acres in 
the extreme southern portion of California. 
It extends, generally, from the Salton Sea 
on the north to the Mexican border on the 
south; and from the Laguna Mountains on 
the west towards the Colorado River on the 
east. At present, more than 500,000 irrigable 
acres can be served by a system of canals 
bringing water from the Colorado River 
through the All-American Canal and the 
Boulder Canyon reclamation project. 

Year-round agriculture is possible because 
of mild winters with few killing frosts. 
Average annual rainfall is between 2 and 3 
inches, and the rains are irregular, seldom 
beneficial and often detrimental to crops. 
Because of the extremely arid climatic con- 
ditions, no dryland farming is practicable 
in Imperial; but soils are exceptionally fer- 
tile and the topography of the below-sea- 
level area is well fitted to irrigation farming. 

Plans to turn the desert into a winter farm- 
ing areca were conceived by pioneers as early 
as 1849, but it was not until the period of 
1892-95 that developments were physically 
initiated to divert Colorado River water for 
use in Imperial Valley. This was done 
through a canal which ran a portion of its 
course through Mexico, which was completed 
in 1901. But there was no security to the 
farmers in their water supply until after 
the construction of Boulder Dam and the 
All-American Canal which were completed 
in 1940. 

Before examining the most recent, re- 
versing opinion of the U.S. Department of 
Interior as regards to conditions under 
which such waters would be delivered to 
Imperial Valley, it might be well to explore 
the history and the purpose of the land lim- 
itation laws that have, in a measure, gov- 
erned the development of the far west where 
farming was dependent upon waters brought 
in by the Government. 

Prior to 1902, there was no reclamation 
law in the United States. The Homestead 
Act of 1862 had, until then, been found ade- 
quate to encourage the settlement of lands 
that were supplied with water by nature. 
No great investment was required to bring 
such lands into production as was the case 
in the arid areas of the far west. Under 
the Homestead Act, citizens over 21 years 
of age, heading families, could enter upon 
160-acre tracts, and, upon completing certain 
requirements of residence and cultivation, 
file for ownership in 5 years. 

As lands became taken up, Congress at- 
tempted to encourage irrigation, and passed 
the Desert Land Act of 1877, by which one 
owner could obtain 640-acre homesteads on 
proof of reclamation and payment of a 
nominal price to the Government. Later 
this was reduced to 320 acres, which matched 
the combined holdings of husband and wife 
of 320 acres under the Reclamation Act of 
1902, with its 160-acre limitation provision. 

In 1894, Congress passed the Carey Act, 
which provided a grant of 1 million acres to 
each of the Western States, for development 
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by irrigation, “provided that the States 
could not sell or dispose of more than 160 
acres to any one person.” The intent of the- 
law was to provide homesites for the crowded 
populations of the East, in a size that could 
comfortably support a family without need 
for great numbers of supplemental] laborers. 

As public lands rapidly disap 
through homesteading, it became apparent 
to Congress that It must provide irrigation 
waters for the remaining arid lands that 
could be brought into cultivation if Irri- 
gated; and that it must immediately retain 
what remaining sites there were in the pub- 
lic domain suitable for damsites and recla- 
mation projects. And so the Congress passed 
the Reclamation Act of 1902. 

Main provisions of the Reclamation Act 
was that receipts from the sale of public 
lands in the Far West arid arens were to be 
used for the construction and maintenance 
of dams and irrigation works for the stor- 
age and distribution of water; and that those 
who benefited by the works were to pay the 
capital costs, and the operation and main- 
tenance costs of such works as benefited 
them. And, to ward off the impending 
threat of having the reclaimed lands 
snatched by large land speculators, the Rec- 
lamation Act clearly embodied the 160-acré 
excess land provisions that no water should 
be delivered to any lands of one owner in 
excess of 160 acres, and that the Secretary 
of the Interior should arrange for the sale 
of such excess lands should a landowner 
accept water through a reclamation project 
for 160 acres. 

By 1902, only a few hardy pioneers had 
brayed the desert sands of Imperial Valley. 
and it had only been 1 year earlier that 
the first irrigation waters had been brought 
to-valley farms by wavering canals hand dug 
by the use of mules and fresno scrapers, 
from the Colorado River some 60 miles 
across the desert. 

But the Colorado was an uncontrolled and 
unruly waterway, with alternate floods and 
dry spells, which nearly inundated the en- 
tire valley in 1906-7, raising the nearly 
dry Salton Sea of this sub-sea-level valley 
to encompass 330,000 acres. The gigantic 
fight of the pioneers, backed by resources 
and equipment of the Southern Pacific Rail- 
road, to return the river to its course is a 
chapter of the lusty history of the area. 

A development company was superseded by 
the forming of Imperial Irrigation District, 
and by 1910 about 180,000 of the valley's 
600,000 acres were under cultivation. A8 
this growth of farms progressed, Congress 
became interested in studying the problems 
of Imperial Valley, as in respect to inter- 
mittent floods and droughts; and by 1928, 
after a 6-year battle led by Congressman 
Phil Swing and Senator Hiram Johnson, the 
Boulder Canyon Act was passed. It author- 
ized the building of Boulder Dam (now 
known as Hoover Dam) on the Colorado 
River, for the purpose of storing up the 
waters of the melting mountain snows and 
releasing them slowly for irrigation of farms 
in the river basin States and the building 
of the All-American Canal to serve Imperial 
and Coachella Valleys, 

If the Swing-Johnson bills which fathered 
the Boulder Canyon project had been sim- 
ple, and were passed by Congress without 
argument, the intent of the Congress would 
not have become a matter of controversy 
for the ensuing 35 years, But this was not 
the case. There was much discussion in 
Congress, and substitutions of phrases, and 
finally an entire bill, so that it became con- 
fused as to whether the original meaning 
of the authors had been retained or not. 

A study of the legislative history of the 
Swing-Johnson bills brings to light these 
points: 

From 1922 to 1928 there were introduced 
into the House by Representative Swing, and 
into the Senate by Senator Johnson, a series 
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of bills all directed to the matter of con- 


Water to Imperial and Coachella Valleys. 

From 1922 until 1926, the House bills had 
no reference to excess land provisions, al- 
though there were specific references to the 
Reclamation Act. On February 5, 1926, dur- 
ing a hearing of the House Interior Commit- 
tee, acreage limitations was discussed. Mr. 
Swing pointed out that many Imperial Valley 
farmers had 640-acre homesteads, and that 
there was nothing in the language of his bills 
to require the 160-acre limitation. However, 
the bill under discussion (HR. 6251) did spell 
out that the project act was subject to the 
reclamation law unless otherwise specified. 

On February 27, 1927, H.R. 9826, also a 
supplement to the Reclamation Act, was in- 
troduced by Swing, and hear- 
ings continued on both bills. A specific pro- 
Vision relative to the application of the ex- 
cess land law was written into H.R. 9826, 
using, in section I, this language: 
provided that all contracts for the delivery of 
water for irrigation purposes * * for irri- 
gable lands held in private ownership by any 
one owner in excess of 160 acres shall be ap- 
Praised in a manner to be prescribed by the 
Secretary of Interior, and the sale price there- 
of fixed * * * and that no such excess lands 
80 held shall receive water from said canal 
if the owner thereof shall refuse to execute 
valid, recordable contracts for the sale of 
such lands under terms and conditions satis- 
factory to the Secretary of Interior.” 

In the remaining House bills on the proj- 
ect, from then on, and in H.R. 5773, the 
fourth Swing-Johnson bill, the foregoing 
quoted language, specifying the excess land 
provisions, was including; also included were 
references as to the bill being supplemental 
to the Reclamation Act. 

While it is plain that the Members of the 
House knowingly and purposefully, over the 
objections of Representative Swing, Included 
the excess land provision, there was no such 
provision in the Senate versions of the law, 
although it contained the reference to the 
Reclamation Act. However, the subject had 
been thoroughly discussed by the Senate, 
and an amendment including the excess land 
limitation was drafted, and placed upon the 
table—but it was not included in the bill 
when it was passed. 

On December 6, 1927, Senate bill 728 was 
introduced without acreage limit. The sub- 
ject was again fully discussed, but the pro- 
posed amendment was not passed. 

In May 1928, H.R. 5773 (including acreage 
limits) had passed the House and was pre- 
sented to the Senate. Senator Johnson 
moved to strike all of its provisions except 
the enacting clause, and to substitute the 
language of S. 728. which did not include 
excess land provisions. This was done, and 
the bill was debated from all angles—but 
passed with the language of S. 728. The 
Senate version of the bill was accepted by 
the House, passed, and signed into law by 
President Calvin Coolidge to become the 
Boulder Canyon Project Act. 

Because of the repeated discussions and 
debates on the acreage limitation clause, and 
then its noninclusion In the final form of 
the bill, many legal minds maintain that it 
Was undisputedly the intent of the Congress 
to grant an exception to the Reclamation 
Act to Imperial Valley landowners. 

Records of the 70th Congress of December 
18, 1928, show that Senator William King, of 
Utah, raised the point that the All-American 
Canal project was not truly a reclamation 
project, because reclamation projects are 
bullt from reclamation funds, while the bill 
passed authorized the Treasurer of the United 
States to place the entire construction fund 
of $38,500,000 in a special fund, for repay- 
ment over 40 years without interest; and that 
in the case of reclamation projects, the 
funds are placed in the reclamation fund. 

Terms of the Project Act specified that the 
Colorado River Compact (ratified by the 
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United States and Colorado River States) 
were included as terms of the Project Act, 
and were the “law of the river.” Neverthe- 
less, the fact that Arizona had ratified the 
compact did not prevent that State from 
attempting to make the 160-acre limitation 
provision of the Reclamation Act basis for 
disqualifying Imperial Valley from having 
“prior vested rights” to Colorado waters rec- 
ognized, by alleging that valley landowners 
did not comply with the excess land law. 

Arizona argued before the special master 
of the Supreme Court in the Arizona v. Cali- 
jornia water suit in 1958: “If illegal, use 
cannot be beneficial * * * Such alleged il- 
legal use of water, in time, terminates the 
appropriative right, and a new and conse- 
quently Junior appropriation must be made.” 

While the special master ruled out the 
inclusion of the acreage limitation contro- 
versy as irrelevant in the water suit before 
the U.S. Supreme Court, the subject of “prior 
vested rights” had been the basis upon which 
Ray Lyman Wilbur, Secretary of Interior, 
had handed down the opinion in 1933 that 
the land limitation did not apply in Imperial 
Valley. The Wilbur opinion preceded a case 
in Imperial County superior court, in which 
it was ruled that the Imperial Irrigation 
District must supply water to landowners of 
acreage in excess of 160 acres. (Malan Case, 
July 1933—Hewes et al. v. All Persons. It 
was argued on behalf of the defendant, 
Owner of 210 acres, that limiting water to 
only 160 of his acres would amount to “tak- 
ing his property without compensation.” 
The Court reviewed the Boulder Canyon Act, 
and the All-American Canal contract, and 
held that the documents contained nothing 
to limit acreage.) 

While the opinion of the California court 


is not binding upon the Federal Government, 


it is at least authority for the view that ex- 
cess lands restrictions do not apply to the 
All-American Canal project; and the fact 
that the Government, after the ruling, went 
ahead with construction, indicates acqui- 
escence. 

The fact of continued administrative in- 
terpretations were also stressed by the U.S. 
Supreme Court in the case of United States 
v. Gerlach when it opined: “Repeated appro- 
priations of the proceeds of the fees not only 
confirms departmental construction of the 
statute, but constitutes a ratification of the 
Secretary (of Interior) as the agent of Con- 
gress in the administration of the act.” 

Thus it is seen that administrative inter- 
pretation and practice, since as early as 1911, 
has recognized existing or “vested” rights its 
removing the excess land laws from applica- 
tion to holders of such rights. Because the 
Boulder Canyon Act specifically recognized 
“prior vested rights," some Congressmen ex- 


pressed the opinion that Congress could not 


legally enforce acreage limitation in such 
cases, because they had been preempted by 
State law. because of prior rights. 

California law has required validation of 
contracts by court proc since 1897; 
and it was submitted that neither Arizona 
nor the United States could challenge local 
use after ratification of the Colorado com- 


Running through the legal maze, there is 
an ethical background reflecting upon wheth- 
er or not the opinion of the Department of 
Interior should be reversed after 31 years, 
during which time farmers of Imperial Valley 
added to their acreage, secure in their pro- 
tection by administrative ruling. Counsel 
for IID, arguing before the Supreme Court 
special master, put it in these words: 

“Usually we find that any law has its basis 
in reason, as well as the reasonableness of 
the application thereof * * *. The con- 
tinued recognition of an existing situation 
upon which people act and rely over long 
periods of time usually render it morally 
wrong to repudiate the established condi- 
tions . Time and repeated recognition 
of the validity of particular acts often have 
lead to recognition of a legality or right that 
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may be questioned. A long history of public 
recognition, including recognition by various 
departments of the United States * * * 
without any question heretofore having been 
raised as to the acreage limitations as to 
private lands in Imperial Valley is signifi- 
cant.“ 

Farmers of Imperial Valley, many now 
farming thousands of acres, term any at- 
tempt to cut their holdings into 160-acre 
plots an attempt to return to horse and 
buggy days in the jet-space age. Many, of 
course, now farm lease lands, and would not 
be affected. Others hold large acreages in 
joint ventures with relatives that constitute 
a “family farm" with accumulative rights. 
But the dream of some nonfarm leaders that, 
by cutting up the land into small plots 
poor people would soon dot it with homes, 
and so stores and businesses would prosper, 
is, in this day and age, a fallacy. The high 
cost of farm implements would preclude most 
“poor people” from being able to farm, even 
if the land was given to them. And “rich 
farmers” would know that it would not be 
economically feasible to spend tens of thou- 
sands of dollars for needed equipment to 
farm 160 acres, 


Perhaps, eventually, Congress will pass a 
law that spells out exemption from excess 
land laws for Imperial Valley; or it may be 
that Congress will specifically include Im- 
perial Valley, and adjustments will have to 
be made in present big farming operations, 
But this will take time, perhaps decades, No 
doubt, when this day comes, if ever, the in- 
dependent, industrious, and ingenious farm- 
ers of this area will go on growing and 
harvesting crops meeting and overcoming all 
challenges, including labor shortages and 
land limits. 

The legislators of the 1920's who did not 
believe it important to be specific in their 
bilis authorizing the fulfillment of the great 
dreams that made the desert “bloom as a 
rose,” can be forgiven for today’s controver- 
sies as we consider their great imaginative 
foresight. As the late Congressman Swing 
once stated, as he excitedly watched the de- 
livery of water through the All-American 
Canal: “Crops will grow where they never 
grew before, as water will flow where it never 
flowed before * . 


While the present Congress has the power 
to rewrite or sustain the original Boulder 
Canyon Project Act and All-American Canal 
contract by enacting a new law with terms 
clearly spelled out, it may be well to examine 
both the intent of the farmers of the orig- 
inal act, and the probable intent of the re- 
versal of its interpretation, in regard to the 
application of excess land laws; and also the 
intention of the recently issued opinion of 
the Department of Interior. 

During the €8th Congress, the Committee 
on Interior and Insular Affairs of the U.S. 
Senate made a thorough investigation 
into the acreage limitation policy which has 
been administered in various projects 
through the Bureau of Reclamation. Their 
findings were released in a 104-page report 
issued by the Department of Interior in 1964, 
and included the fact that, because of cir- 
cumstances peculiar to the areas involved 
the excess land limitations of the Reclama- 
tion Act of 1902 had been waived In a num- 
ber of projects; while in other proj the 
land limit had been reduced to 80, 60. or 
even 40 acres. The factor upon which such 
exemptions were based was the productive- 
ness of the land, and the ease in which farm 
families could support themselves at accept- 
able living standards on a smaller or larger 
tract, as explained by this quotation: 

“+ * © While an individual ownership of 
160 irrigable acres, or a 320-acre ownership of 
husband and wife, if composed of the better 
class land under optimum conditions, may 
be considered to be adequate for the support 
of an individual or family * * * experience 
has shown that this same premise Is not 
necessarily applicable with equal validity as 
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the productive potential of the lands de- 
creases * . 

Clearly it was the intent of the Reclama- 
tion Act primarily to provide small home- 
steads upon which, at the turn of the cen- 
tury, a family could support itself raising 
most of its own food needs. In addition, 
because any irrigation project must have 
advance assurance that there will be land- 
owners to order water, and to whom the cost 
of the project could be charged, consider- 
ing that no landowner could be forced to 
order water, it was necessary to break up 
large land holdings into small ownerships 
requiring water rights, so that communities 
could be developed. 

It is evident, by the abrupt reversal of 
the previous policy and interpretation of 
the Boulder Canyon Project Act as affecting 
Imperial Valley by the present administra- 
tion, that the Government is still concerned 
about promoting small family farms. No 
consideration seems to be given to the fact 
that the type of agriculture conducted in Im- 
perial Valley is on a large scale, and the trend 
has been toward consolidating of farms for 
efficiency. This has resulted in less individ- 
ual ownership; and the fact that many small 
farmers, unable to compete without heavy 
farming equipment that small acreages can- 
not justify, moved to the cities to take in- 
dustrial jobs, as have their sons and daugh- 
ters. The problem faced is one that trou- 
bled the Government after World War I, 
when food was at a premium; “How are you 
going to keep them down on the farm after 
they ve seen Paree?“ —Or after they have 
earned high wages in city industry. 

In Imperial Valley, there were 2,932 indi- 
vidual farms in 1944, ranging in size from 10 
to over 1,000 acres. Of these, 2,748 were under 
500 acres. By 1960, ownerships were reduced 
to 1,391 in number, including 1,029 farms 
under 500 acres, and 24 ownerships of from 
1,000 to 9,000 acres. 

Some of the so-called “big farmers” of 
Imperial Valley are men who started with 
small acreages many years ago, working hard 


and bearing many hardships in the early’ 
as they struggled to tame the desert 


years 
without the benefit of air conditioning and 
modern equipment. By sheer determination 
and persistence they succedeed, and grand- 
ually increased their acreages. These “big 
farmers” are an integral part of the com- 
munity, working for its success, serving on 
governmental bodies and committees, sup- 
porting local institutions, paying local taxes 
and buying locally. They are an asset to 
the community, and no one begrudges them 
a cottonpicking acre of land that they paid 
for and pay taxes on. 

But there are big farming interests from 
other areas who purchased large blocks of 
Imperial lands after being squeezed out of 
other operations by the sprawling growth of 
metropolitan areas. They have no interests 
in Imperial Valley; pay as little taxes as pos- 
sible; do their buying elsewhere and return 
few profits to the land that supports them. 
Complaints of local residents over these huge 
operations that are as parasites on the edges 
of the community are what led to the con- 
gressional reexamination of the application 
of excess land laws to Imperial Valley, 


Vietnam 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 
HON. WILLIAM F. RYAN 
OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, February 10, 1965 


Mr. RYAN. Mr. Speaker, on June 10, 
1964, I delivered a major speech on the 
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Vietnam situation in which I urged that 
the United States seek a negotiated set- 
tlement in that wartorn area of the 
world. The situation has now reached 
crisis proportions. In today's New York 
Times there is an editorial and an article 
by the distinguished columnist, James 
Reston, which I urge my colleagues to 
read. 

As the editorial says, there are crucial 
questions which remain unanswered, and 
the American people are entitled to a 
straightforward explanation of our pol- 
icy. 

As James Reston says, “the first step 
in this is clearly a self-imposed cease- 
fire on both side of the line.“ 

[From the New York Times, Feb. 10, 1965] 
WHAT Price VIETNAM? 


There is no cause to quarrel with the senti- 
ments of President Johnson in commenting 
to his Boy Scout visitors on the American 
reprisals against North Vietnam: 

“We love peace,” he said, “* * * but we 
love liberty the more and we shall take up 
any threat, we shall pay any price to make 
certain that freedom shall not perish from 
this earth.” 

The people of the United States do love 
peace; they love freedom; they will fight for 
it. Mr. Johnson was on completely safe 
ground, even to a little forgivable plagiarism 
from Abraham Lincoln. 

But the American public is not asking for 
truisms about Vietnam. It must surely want 
sound, solid, persuasive arguments to justify 
the cost in lives and materiel, and the risks 
being run in this dangerous southeast cor- 
ner of the continent of Asia, 

The true reasons tend to be blurred by 
rhetoric, The United States is not in Viet- 
nam, as is so often implied by the White 
House and State Department, in order to 
bring democracy, Western style, to Vietnam. 
It would indeed be helpful if Saigon did 
have a popular, stable, democratic govern- 
ment; but the historic, political, social, re- 
ligious and tribal factors militate against 
such a development, without counting the 
personal rivalries of generals and politicians. 
Those who profit by the American presence 
want the United States to stay. Those who 
feel frustrated by American power—nation- 
alists, Communists, Buddhists and probably 
the majority of the peasantry, who simply 
ask to be left alone—want the Americans to 


go. 

The plain fact, which such fine language 
as President Johnson's tends to confuse, is 
that the United States is in Vietnam be- 
cause it believes that its own security is in- 
volved. Vietnam is a battle in the cold war, 
which is sometimes hot. The Americans 
went into Vietnam in 1954 to fill the vacuum 
left by the French and to contain the ad- 
vance of communism in that part of south- 
east Asia. 

The motives are exemplary and every 
American can be proud of them, but the 
crucial questions are: Can it be done? Is 
the price too high? Was the military deci- 
sion in the Kennedy administration to in- 
crease American forces in Vietnam mistaken? 
Are the dangers of escalation too great? Is 
this a good battleground of the cold war on 
which to fight? Is the United States losing 
more than it is gaining? All leads up to 
the basic question that some Senators are 
asking: Is this war necessary? 

These questions cannot be answered by 
saying that “freedom shall not perish from 
this earth.” The questions reflect genuine 
doubts and anxieties. They require precise 
answers. The American people should not 
be asked to take the sacrifices of Vietnam 
for granted. There has been a confusion in 
the public mind which Washington has thus 
far failed to dispel. 

A straightforward explanation on a high 
intellectual level of practical politics and 
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strategy Is in order. Americans would then, 
at least, be in a position to resolve their own 
doubts one way or another. 


[From the New York Times, Feb. 10, 1965] 


WASHINGTON: A TIME FOR REFLECTION ON 
VIETNAM 


(By James Reston) 


Wasuincton.—This may not be a bad time 
to take a hard look at the nature and mathe- 
matics of the war in Vietnam. 

According to the offictal intelligence 
estimates, the Communists are now sending 
between 500 and 1,000 new trained revolu- 
tionaries a month into South Vietnam. 

These are both the brains and the bone 
structure of the Communist apparatus now 
operating below the 17th parallel. They 
number, to the best of our knowledge, be- 
tween 28,000 and 34,000, and lead between 
60,000 and 80,000 night raiders who operate 
in small units all over the country. 

Behind these guerrillas in North Vietnam 
is an uncommitted army estimated here at 
225,000 men. This is the successor to the 
force that defeated a French Army of over 
380,000, ending 70 years of French control 
over Indochina, and cost the French 172,000 
casualties. 


THE DECEPTIVE FIGURES 


The force levels on our side are impressive 
but misleading. The South Vietnamese have 
240,000 men in their army, navy, air force, 
and marines; and another 290,000 in the 
national guard, military police, special forces, 
coast guard, and national police. 

These are backed, trained, and often trans- 
ported by U.S. forces, now numbering 23,000, 
who haye overwhelming superiority in fire 
power, air power, and naval power, 

The mathematics of guerrilla warfare, 
however, is nothing like the mathematics 
normal warfare. The Algerian rebels pre- 
vailed over the best of the French Army, 
though they were outnumbered by more 
than 20 to 1. 

The problem is quite different from what 
it was when the Communist PT boats at- 
tacked our destroyers in international waters 
in the Gulf of Tonkin. Then it was possible 
to attack and knock out the PT bases. The 
target was clear and the counterattack 
effective. 

Stopping the flow of Communist infil- 
trators into South Vietnam, however, is & 
quite different thing. They leave from 
many different parts of Communist territory 
in very small numbers and reach the south 
by many different trails, most of them hidden 
in the jungle. 

Trying to spot-bomb this steady trickle 
of revolutionaries is like trying to bomb a 
stream of water. We can make a big splash 
in the headlines, but the stream will go on- 


THE INFILTRATION PROBLEM 


President Johnson, therefore, still faces his 
most difficult problem. As long as he was 
faced merely with punishing an isolated 
Communist attack, he could strike and fall 
back. But stopping the infiltration, which 
as he says is the main problem, will probably 
require much greater risks than he has yen- 
tured to assume so far. 

“We seek no wider war,” he said in a White 
House statement. “Whether or not this 
course can be maintained lies with the 
North Vietnamese aggressors. The key tO 
the situation remains the cessation of in- 
filtration from North Vietnam and the clear 
indication by the Hanoi regime that it is 
prepared to cease aggression against its 
neighbors.” 

Nobody should underestimate the serious- 
ness of this remark. It is a clear threat that 
the war will be extended unless Hanoi with- 
draws, and there is absolutely no indication 
by Hanoi or its Communist backers that 
withdrawal is intended. 

The President does not want to go north 
or retreat south. But he is now in a position 
that satisfies very few people. He has com- 
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Promised between those here who want him 
to go on about as before and those who want 
him to use his alrpower on the Communist 
industry in the north. He has issued a chal- 
lenge and given the Communists the initia- 
tive in deciding what to do about it. 


A KOREAN SOLUTION? 


This is an odd thing to do at a time when 
Officials here are telling us that the war is 
really going well—despite the political 
troubles in Saigon—but anyway it has been 
done and an elaborate test of will and pride 
is now ahead. 

In this situation, the main hope is that 
both sides will stop where they are for a 
While and think. The United States cannot 
win the battle om the ground without a 
Major effort against the uncommitted North 
Vietnamese Army of a quarter of a million 
Men, and the North Vietnamese cannot win 
against the alr and naval power of the Unit- 
ed States. 

The Korean solution of a cease-fire and 
Withdrawal on either side of the 17th parallel 
is probably the best anybody can get out of 
it, and the first step in this is clearly a self- 
imposed ceasefire on both sides of the line. 


The National Medal of Science 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. GEORGE P. MILLER 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, February 10, 1965 


Mr. MILLER. Mr. Speaker, along 
With several of my colleagues in the 
House of Representatives, I had the hon- 
or of being at the White House on Feb- 
Tuary 8, 1965, for the presentation of the 
National Medal of Science to distin- 
guished recipients of this honor for the 
year 1964. 

The National Medal of Science was es- 
tablished by the 86th Congress to be 
awarded by the President to individuals 
“who in his judgment are deserving of 
Special recognition by reason of their 
Outstanding contributions to knowledge 
in the physical, biological, mathematical, 
Or engineering sciences.” The awards 
are made on the basis of recommenda- 
tions received from the President's Com- 
mittee on the National Medal of Science. 
The members of the President's Commit- 
tee are: Dr. Frank Brink, Jr., chairman 
of the Rockefeller Institute; Prof. Hans 
A. Bethe of Cornell University; Dean 
Gordon 8. Brown, School of Engineering, 
Massachusetts Institute of Technology; 
Prof. Herbert E. Carter of the University 
of Illinois; Dean Kenneth E. Clark, Col- 
lege of Arts and Science, University of 
Rochester; Dr. Sterling B. Hendricks of 
the U.S, Department of Agriculture; Dr. 
J. Herbert Hollomon, Assistant Secretary 
of Commerce for Science and and Tech- 
Nology; Dean Frederick C. Lindvall, di- 
vision of engineering, California Insti- 
tute of Technology; Dr. Walsh McDer- 
Mott of the Cornell Medical Center; Prof. 
Roger Revelle of the Harvard School of 
Public Health; Prof. Frederick Seitz, 
President of the National Academy of 
Sciences; and Prof. Albert W. Tucker of 
Princeton University. 

In 1962 Theodore von Karman was the 
first recipient of the medal and in 1963 
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President Johnson awarded the National 
Medal of Science to Luis W. Alvarez, 
Vannevar Bush, John R, Pierce, Cornelis 
B. van Niel, and Norbert Wiener. 

The 1964 honorees are Roger Adams, 
Othmar H. Ammann, Theodosius Dobz- 
hansky, Charles S. Draper, Solomon Lef- 
schetz, Neal E. Miller, Martson Morse, 
Marshall W. Nirenberg, Julian Schwin- 
ger, Harold C. Urey, and Robert B. Wood- 
ward. Their biographical sketches fol- 
low: 

BIOGRAPHICAL SKETCHES OF 1964 HONOREES 


Dr. Roger Adams was born in Boston, 
Mass., in 1889 and studied at Harvard Uni- 
versity, receiving his A.B. in 1910, and his 
Ph, D in 1912 from that institution. Since 
1916 he has been associated with the Uni- 
versity of Minois where he is presently a 
professor of chemistry, emeritus. Dr. Adams 
has received innumerable honors including 
the American Chemical Society's Willard 
Gibbs Medal in 1936 and its Priestly Medal 
in 1946. Since the period of the First World 
War he has been a leading figure in organic 
chemistry and during most of that period he 
was the one recognized leader in the field. 
He earned this place of honor not only be- 
cause of his numerous and distinguished 
contributions to organic chemistry but also 
fo rhis devotion to science and scientists 
active in the field. Dr. Adams’ citation reads: 
“For superb contributions as a scientist, 
teacher, and imaginative leader in further- 
ing the constructive interaction of academic 
and industrial scientists.” 

Dr. Othmar Herman Ammann was born in 
Schaffhausen, Switzerland, in 1879 and re- 
ceived his formal education at the Swiss 
Federal Institute of Technology. He is pres- 
ently a consulting engineer and partner in 
the firm Ammann & Whitney in New York 
City. Dr. Ammann's professional career 
spans nearly 60 years and is permanently re- 
corded in the great bridges whose beauty and 
utility are the product of his bold and imag- 
inative design. Such bridges include the 
Queensboro Bridge, Goethals Bridge, and 
George Washington Bridge. His latest and 
greatest achievement is the Verrazano Bridge 
in New York which had opened late in 
November. In all of his work Dr. Ammann 
has been responsive to the needs of the com- 
munity and sensitive to aesthetic value as 
wel las function. Dr. Ammann's citation 
reads: “For a half century of distinguished 
leadership in the design of great bridges 
which combine beauty and utility with bold 
engineering concept and method.” 

Dr. Theodosius Dobzhansky was born in 
Nemirov, Russia, in 1900. He received his 
diplomate degree from the University of Kiev 
in 1921, following which he was associated 
with the University of Kiev and the Uni- 
versity of Leningrad. In 1927 he came to the 
United States, becoming a naturalized citizen 
in 1937. Since 1927 he has been a member of 
the faculty at the California Institute of 
Technology, Columbia University, and is now 
a professor and member of the Rockefeller 
Institute in New York City. For a period of 
nearly 50 years Dr. Dobzhansky has been 
probably the world leader in experimental 
population genetics and its application to 
the problem of evolution. Dr. Dobzhansky's 
citation reads: “For fundamental studies of 
the genetic determinants of organ evolution 
and for penetrating analysis of the genetic 
and cultural evolution of man.” 

Dr. Charles Stark Draper was born in 
Windsor, Mo., in 1901 and received his B.A. 
degree in psychology from Stanford Univer- 
sity in 1919. Since 1922 he has been asso- 
ciated with the Massachusetts Institute of 
Technology and has three d from 
MIT—a B.S. in 1926, an M.A, In 1928, and an 
Sc. D. in physics in 1938. He is currently 
head of the Department of Aeronautics and 
Astronautics and has been the director since 
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1939 of the MIT Instrumentation Laboratory, 
a laboratory which has been devoted to de- 
vising guidance, navigation, and control sys- 
tems for airplanes, missiles, ships, satellites, 
and spacecraft. At the present time, devel- 
opments made under Dr. Draper's supervision 
are in wide use by both the Air Force and 
Navy. Dr. Draper is also responsible for an 
extended curriculum of courses in the fields 
of instrument engineering and fire control. 
Dr. Draper's citation reads: “For innumer- 
able imaginative engineering achievements 
which met urgent national needs of instru- 
mentation, control, and guidance in nero- 
nautics and astronautics.” 

Dr. Solomon Lefschetz was born in Moscow, 
Russia, in 1884 and received his early train- 
ing in engineering in Paris. Coming to this 
country shortly after the turn of the cen- 
tury, Dr. Lefschetz was awarded his Ph. D. 
degree from Clark University in 1911 and was 
subsequently a member of the faculty at 
the University of Nebraska and the Univer- 
sity of Kansas. In 1924 he joined the faculty 
at Princeton University where he is professor 
emcritus of mathematics. He has also di- 
rected research in mathematics at the Re- 
search Institute for Advanced Studies and 
now heads a research group at Brown Uni- 
versity. Dr. Lefschetz opened up the field 
of algebraic topology which he and his stu- 
dents have pushed to the forefront of cur- 
rent spectacular progress in pure mathe- 
matics He has done outstanding work in 
algebraic geometry and in more recent years 
has directed research in the applied area of 
nonlinear differential equations. Dr. Lef- 
schetz's citation reads: “For indomitable 
leadership in developing mathematics and 
training mathematicians, for fundamental 
publications in algebraic geometry and 
topology, and for stimulating needed re- 
search in nonlinear control processes.” 

Dr. Neal Elgar Miller was born in Mil- 
waukee, Wis., in 1909 and received his B.S. 
degree from the University of Washington, 
his M.A. degree from Stanford University and 
his Ph. D. degree from Yale in 1935. He is 
presently Angell professor of psychology at 
Yale. Dr. Miller is primarily known for his 
work which has resulted in a greatly im- 
proved understanding of motivational fac- 
tors as they influence learning and behavior. 
His early contributions to the understand- 
ing of frustration and aggression, and mo- 
tivation and learning are classics. In more 
recent years Dr. Miller has been interested 
in the field of motivation from the physi- 
ological standpoint and has developed new 
techniques of intracranial stimulation and 
chemical injection to study the role which 
certain centers of the brain play in affecting 
responses to different reinforcements. Dr. 
Miller's citation reads: “For sustained and 
imaginative research on principles of learn- 
ing and motivation and illuminating be- 
havioral analysis of the effects of direct elec- 
trical stimulation of the brain.” 

Dr. Marston Morse was born in Waterville, 
Maine, in 1892 and received his early educa- 
tion at Colby College. In 1915 he was 
awarded an M.A. degree from Harvard and 
in 1917 his Ph. D. from that same institu- 
tion. Dr. Morse subsequently served on the 
staffs of Cornell University and Brown Uni- 
versity before returning to Harvard in 1926. 
In 1935 he accepted a professorship at the 
Institute for Advanced Study in Princeton, 
N.J., where he has remained until the present 
time. Dr. Morse is well known for his work 
in topology and today some of the world's 
ablest young mathematicians are refining and 
extending theories developed by him, as a 
basic part of the new field of differential 
topology. Dr. Morse’s citation reads: “For 
extraordinary achievement in creating ana- 
lytic theories in the large, for statesmanship 
in the world of mathematics, and for distin- 
guished service to his country In war and 
peace.” 

Dr. Marshall Warren Nirenberg was born 
in New York City in 1927 and received his 
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undergraduate and early graduate training 
at the University of Florida. In 1957 he re- 
celved his Ph, D. from the University of 
Michigan and since that time has been as- 
sociated with the National Institutes of 
Health, Bethesda, Md. Presently he is re- 
search chemist and head, Section of Blo- 
chemical Genetics in the Laboratory of 
Clinical Biochemistry at the National Heart 
Institute. Dr. Nirenberg’s work has made 
possible direct experimental evaluation of the 
chemical processes of the genetic code. This 
work has illuminated the way in which gene- 
tic information is coded into the nucleic 
acids and used to direct the incorporation of 
specific amino acids into proteins. Dr. 
Nirenberg's citation reads: “For studies of 
the genetic control of protein synthesis and, 
in particular, for deciphering the chemical 
code relating nucleic acid structures to pro- 
tein structures.” 

Dr, Julian Schwinger was born in New York 
City in 1918 and received his B.A. degree in 
1936 and Ph. D. in 1939 from Columbia Uni- 
versity. He has been associated with the 
University of California, Purdue University, 
and during the World War II was a member 
of the staff of the radiation laboratory at 
Massachusetts Institute of Technology. 
Since 1945 he has been at Harvard becoming 
a professor of physics there in 1947. Dr. 
Schwinger’s main work has been involved in 
fundamental problems of field theory and 
particle physics. He has given the most 
thorough foundation to modern field theory 
and is now active in finding new principles 
for bringing order into the multitude of fun- 
damental particles. Dr. Schwinger has also 
contributed to other flelds of physics includ- 
ing scattering theory and electrodynamics. 
Dr. Schwinger's citation reads: For profound 
work on the fundamental problems of quan- 
tum field theory, and for many brilliant con- 
tributions to and lucid expositions of nuclear 
physics and electrodynamics.” 

Dr. Harold Clayton Urey was born in 
Walkerton, Ind., in 1893 and received his B.S. 
degree from the University of Montana in 
1917, and his Ph. D. in chemistry from the 
University of California in 1923. In 1929 
Dr. Urey became associated with Columbia 
University and it was while there that he 
developed techniques which led him to the 
discovery of the heavy isotope of hydrogen, 
called deuterium. For this discovery Dr. 
Urey received the Nobel Prize in 1934. After 
World War II he became interested in the 
study of the earth and solar system and has 
contributed greatly to the science of plane- 
tary and meteoritic chemistry. In 1945 he 
joined the chemistry department at the Uni- 
versity of Chicago, and since 1958 has been 
professor at large, University of California 
(San Diego). By measuring the ratio of 
oxygen isotopes in fossil shells, Dr. Urey 
has been able to determine the temperatures 
of ancient seas. He has applied his knowl- 
edge of physical chemistry and chemical 
thermodynamics to elucidate the birth and 
early history of the earth, moon, planets, and 
meteorites of our solar system and to de- 
termine the conditions under which life 
could have originated on earth. Dr. Urey's 
citation reads: “For outstanding contribu- 
tions to our understanding of the origin and 
evolution of the solar system and the origin 
of life on earth and for pioneering work in 
the application of isotopes to the determi- 
nation of the temperatures of ancient 
oceans.“ 

Dr. Robert Burns Woodward was born in 
1917 in Boston, Mass., and recelved his B.S. 
degree from Massachusetts Institute of Tech- 
nology in 1936 and his Ph. D. from that same 
institution in 1937. Since that time he has 
been associated with Harvard University 
where he is presently Donner professor of 
science. Dr. Woodward's research has re- 
sulted in the introduction of a new approach 
to the synthesis of important natural sub- 
stances such as cholesterol, cortisone, and 
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most recently, chlorophyll He has com- 
bined theory with a vast practical knowledge 
of organic reactions and structures to form 
a basis for rational synthetic and 
his work has brought him innumerable 
awards and honors. Dr. Woodward’s cita- 
tion reads: “For an imaginative new ap- 
proach to the synthesis of complex organic 
molecules and, especially, for brilliant syn- 
theses of strychnine, reserpine, lysergic acid, 
and chlorophyll.” 


At the ceremony in the East Room of 
the White House, President Lyndon B. 
Johnson was introduced by Dr. Fred- 
erick Seitz, President of the National 
Academy of Sciences. Dr. Seitz’ intro- 
ductory remarks and those of our Presi- 
dent follow: 

Dr. Serrz. Thank you, Dr. Hornig. In 1959, 
the Congress of the United States established 
the National Medal of Science for creative 
achievement and leadership in science. 

They indicated that the awards were to be 
given in four specific areas: mathematical, 
biological, physical, and engineering sciences. 
They also specified that the Awards Com- 
mittee was to be created by the President 
of the United States, as composed in his 
judgment. 

The Awards Committee is now in its fourth 
year. In these 4 years it has given the awards 
on two previous occasions. In the first year, 
1 award was given; in the second, 7; 
and on this occasion it is the honor of the 
Committee to give 11 awards. I should state 
that the maximum number permitted in the 
original law is 20. 

I had the honor to be chairman of the first 
Awards Committee, and Dr. Frank Brink 
should have been with you today. But as 
Dr. Hornig stated, factors beyond his con- 
trol kept him from occupying this position 
at this time. 

The Committee looks into many sources 
in selecting the award. It examines pro- 
fessional recommendations, recommenda- 
tions of the great societies and academies of 
our country and, of course, seeks the opin- 
ions of outstanding individuals, 

We shall now have the honor of hearing 
from the President of the United States. Mr. 
President. 

The Presment. Thank you, Doctor. This 
nouse is greatly honored today by the pres- 
ence of this brilliant company. 

All the Nation is honored by these dis- 
tinguished men on whom we come to confer 
our highest award for their work—the Na- 
tional Medal of Science. 

As explorers, discoverers and teachers, these 
11 Americans have enlarged the horizons of 
our times and we are very proud to recognize 
the contributions they have made with their 
useful lives, 

In a broader sense, our recognition of them 
is acknowledgment of our pride in and our 
respect for the role and works of all our 
community of science in America. 

Within the lifetime of us all, it has been 
widely held that America could apply the 
knowledge and concepts of science in other 
lands—but that we could not replenish the 
knowledge or enlarge the understanding of 
ourselves. 

oo I think that view has changed some- 
what. 

We have attained positions of world leader- 
ship in most branches of science. Our sci- 
ence is marked by quality as well as quan- 
tity. Over the past 10 years, one-half of 
the Nobel Prizes in chemistry, physics, and 
medicine have been awarded to Americans. 
The work of those receiving the Medals of 
Science speaks further of the quality of our 
science. 

So today, we are challenged in science—as 
in all aspects of our society—to preserve 
these standards of high quality and pursue 
excellence as our goals. 
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Toward that end, we are striving to 
strengthen our foundations in physical sci- 
ence, in biological science, and in medical 
science. It is our our purpose— 
to create more and better sclentific centers 
of excellence in the universities of our Na- 
tion. We are determined to make certain. 
also, that talented students in all parts of 
the country have opportunities to develop 
and utilize their talents more fully. 

This is real seed time for our society—® 
time when we must go into new fields and go 
into old ones, to sow the seed for the harvest 
of a finer life by generations who come 
after us. 

The effort we make to support and to sus- 
tain and to advance our science is vital to 
the success of this Nation's purposes, The 
challenge is great—but we accept it and we 
shall meet it, to the fullest degree. 

Our objects today remain the same as when 
an early resident of this House said that “the 
main objects of all science are the freedom 
and happiness of man.” 

Science in America has done much to pro- 
vide us with the health and the happiness 
and the hopefulness we enjoy. But we are 
proud and grateful that the benefits of our 
science serve not our ends alone. Whether 
in the keeping of peace or the exploration of 
space, whether to study the seas or combating 
of disease and poverty and ignorance, the 
cause of our science is the cause of all man- 
kind. 

As Thomas Jefferson once wrote to a friend 
in another land, “The field of knowledge 18 
the common property of mankind, and any 
discoveries we can make in it will be for the 
benefit of yours and every other nation, as 
well as our own.” 

So this morning as we honor our outstand- 
ing men of science, let all the world under- 
stand that science in America is—and shall 
remain—dedicated to mankind's freedom, 
and mankind's justice and peace and not to 
mankind’s oppression or enslavement or 
destruction. 

Now let the citations be read for the 1964 
awards of the National Medal of Science. 

Thank you all for coming here and letting 
me enjoy seeing you. 


H.R. 3784 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. PHILLIP BURTON 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, February 10, 1965 


Mr. BURTON of California. Mr. 
Speaker, in late 1964, after the adjourn- 
ment of the 88th Congress, three wit- 
nesses were summoned before a subcom- 
mittee of the House Committee on Un- 
American Activities in secret session. 
They were called because of their efforts 
in 1963 to persuade the State Department 
and the Attorney General to grant an en- 
try permit to Professor Yasui, a Japanese 
law professor, who had applied for 
subsequently received—permission 
come to the United States on a speaking 
tour. The alleged purpose of the sub- 
committee was the investigation of the 
enforcement of the Immigration and Na- 
tionality Act of 1952, particularly the 
provision (8 U.S.C. 1182(d)(3)) which 
empowers the Secretary of State and the 
Attorney General in their discretion to 
authorize the admission of aliens who 
might otherwise be inadmissible. These 
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three witnesses were two women, Dagmar 
Wilson and Donna Allen, leaders, respec- 
tively, of the Women Strike for Peace and 
the Women's International League for 
Peace and Freedom, and Russell Nixon, 
general manager of the National Guard- 
ian, a weekly newspaper which was the 
chief sponsor of Professor Yasui’s speak- 
ing tour. 

The role these witnesses played in con- 
nection with the admission of Professor 
Yasui amounted to nothing more than 
the exercise of their constitutional rights 
as American citizens to appear before an 
authorized representative of the State 
Department to express their views on a 
matter pending before the State Depart- 
ment. It is clear that there was nothing 
that these witnesses could tell the sub- 
committee that was of legitimate con- 
cern either to the committee or to Con- 
gress. 

The jurisdiction of the House Un- 
American Activities Committee covers 
only subversive and un-American propa- 
ganda activities and the past operations 
of the committee have given rise to the 
widespread impression that witnesses 
summoned before the committee have 
necessarily engaged in some subversive 
or un-American activities. The wit- 
nesses, accordingly, were concerned that 
their appearance before the committee in 
secret session would reflect upon them 
and give rise to unwarranted inferences 
that they had been engaged in some 
nefarious practice. They were concerned 
also that inaccurate and damaging ver- 
sions of what occurred in secret session 
could be reported and that the witnesses 
would not have an opportunity to spread 
upon the public record what actually 
occurred and what they actually said. 
For these reasons the witnesses requested 
that they be heard in open session, 

Their position was based on the lan- 
guage of rule XI, paragraph 26(g) of the 
House of Representatives Rules which 
provide that public hearings shall be the 
normal rule for hearings conducted by 
standing committees as supplemented by 
subsection (m) of this paragraph and by 
rule IV of the rules of procedures of the 
Committee on Un-American Activities. 
These latter provisions set out the condi- 
tions for holding executive sessions; 
namely, where the evidence at a public 
hearing would either endanger national 
security—rule IV of the Committee on 
Un-American Activities—or where it 
would tend to defame, degrade, or in- 
criminate anyone—subparagraph (m) 
of rule XI, paragraph 26 of the House 
rules. It was plain that the testimony 
of these witnesses would neither en- 
danger the national security nor defame, 
degrade, or incriminate anyone. On the 
contrary, the witnesses properly took the 
position that their appearance in secret 
Session would impair their reputations 
and only a public hearing could effec- 
tively protect them. Nevertheless, the 
Subcommittee, two of whose members 
were lameduck Congressmen, rejected 
the witnesses’ request that their testi- 
mony be taken in public session and in- 
Stead recommended that the witnesses 
be cited for contempt. Thereafter, the 
full committee, which included three 


lameduck members, voted to approve 
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this recommendation and forwarded it to 
the Speaker, asking him to certify the 
case to the U.S. attorney for the District 
of Columbia in accordance with the pro- 
visions of title 2, United States Code, sec- 
tion 194. The Speaker, on the basis of a 
ruling by the Parliamentarian, held that 
he had no discretion or judgment in the 
matter and was required under the stat- 
ute to certify the recommendation with- 
out regard to his own private or official 
view on the matter. The Department of 
Justice has since had an indictment 
returned against these witnesses charg- 
ing them with contempt of Congress, 

The train of events described above 
raises the following questions which re- 
quire the attention of the full House: 

First. The crime of contempt of Con- 
gress is in essence a crime of a political 
nature. When the statute upon which 
the prosecution rests was first enacted 
back in 1857 many of the Members of 
both in the Senate and the House voiced 
considerable misgivings about granting 
this power because of the possibilities of 
its abuse and the fact that it could be 
used by politically minded Congressmen 
to persecute witnesses for other than 
legitimate purposes. One of the safe- 
guards provided was that a committee 
could not itself cite for contempt but its 
actions would have to be reviewed by 
the full House. Thus the rights of wit- 
nesses could be protected by the full 
House which has supervisory authority 
over any particular committee and can 
check any possible abuse of the contempt 
power of any committee. 

As stated by Dean Griswold of Har- 
vard Law School: 

The power of investigation is a power 
which is solely attributable to the collective 
body, the House of Representatives or the 
Senate. 

. * . è s 

Since the power exercised by a committee 
or a subcommittee, or a subcommittee of 
one, is the power of the House or Senate 
itself, responsibility for that power and its 
exercise rests not on the committee or the 
subcommittee of one or more, but upon the 
House or Senate, itself, acting, of course, by 
a majority vote of its Members. Griswold 
Per Legem Terrae, 14 Federal Bar Journal 
(1954) 21, 27-28. 


The crime punished by title 2, United 
States Code, section 192, is the crime of 
contempt of Congress and there is no 
crime of contempt of a committee of Con- 
gress. Thus the House as a whole bears 
the responsibility for any prosecution un- 
der the statute and by the same token 
must take the blame and the onus for any 
action taken in its name. If there is 
protest or criticism of the action taken 
by the subcommittee, the criticism falls 
upon the whole House in whose name 
the prosecution is initiated. 

Third. The refusal to answer ques- 
tions of a congressional committee can 
be constitutionally punished only when 
the refusal “obstruct(s) the performance 
of the duties of the legislature,” Jurney 
v. McCracken, 294 U.S. 125, 148. There 
are several reasons why the conduct of 
these witnesses cannot be found to have 
frustrated the duties of the House. 

(A) Witnesses are required to appear 
before and answer questions of a legis- 
lative committee only when their testi- 
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mony is necessary in aid of a legitimate 
legislative purpose. Sinclair y. United 
States, 279 U.S. 263; Watkins v. United 
States, 354 U.S. 178, What important 
matter was pending before the House in 
December of last year that made the 
testimony of these witnesses so impera- 
tive as to justify their being cited for 
contempt? And why the haste? Why 
could not the matter have been put off 
until the convening of the new Congress, 
and with it the reorganization of the 
committee with new members to replace 
those not elected at the polls? 

(B) If the testimony of these witnesses 
was so important as to justify their 
prosecution for contempt, why would not 
the subcommittee hear the testimony in 
public? The rules provide that commit- 
tees should hold hearings in public ex- 
cept under circumstances which were not 
present here. In the light of the past 
history of the cor mittee, the witnesses 
had adequate justification for their ob- 
jections to testifying in secret. The com- 
mittee has provided no factual basis for 
its insistence that the witnesses testify 
in secret. 

(C) The stated subject matter under 
investigation was not within the juris- 
diction of the Committee on Un-Ameri- 
can Activities. All matters relating to 
immigration are vested in the jurisdic- 
tion of the House Judiciary Committee, 
and specifically its Subcommittee on Im- 
migration and Naturalization; rule II, 
paragraph 12(b) of the House rules. 
And under the terms of section 136 of the 
Legislative Reorganization Act, 2 U.S.C. 
190d, the House Judiciary Committee is 
charged with the responsibility of watch- 
ing over the execution of the Immigration 
and Nationality Act by the executive 
branch. Accordingly, questions arising 
from the administration of that act, and 
its proposed revision or amendment, did 
not fall within the jurisdiction of the 
Committee on Un-American Activities. 
Indeed, under the provisions of 8 U.S.C. 
1182(d) (6), the Attorney General sub- 
mitted to Congress a detailed report 
of his action in admitting Professor 
Yasui. And, as provided by the Legis- 
lative Reorganization Act, this report 
was sent for study to the House Judici- 
ary Committee, not the Committee on 
Un-American Activities. 

Fourth. The stbcommittee hearing, 
the citation for contempt by the full com- 
mittee, and the certification by the 
Speaker all took place in the last three 
weeks in December while Congress was 
not in session. Congress, accordingly, 
was not afforded the opportunity to re- 
view as a body the actions of the com- 
mittee, to judge whether the matter prop- 
erly belonged within the jurisdiction of 
the Committee on Un-American Activi- 
ties and to determine whether in any 
event these three witnesses should be 
punished because of their objection to 
testifying before the committee in a star 
chamber proceeding. The Speaker's 
certification added nothing to the com- 
mittee's report, for the Speaker was ad- 
vised by the Parliamentarian that he had 
no discretion in the matter and was re- 
quired to send the matter to the U.S. at- 
torney for prosecution, regardless of his 
own private or official judgment on the 
question. 
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In view of the circumstances under- 
lying the citation, it is entirely appro- 
priate and indeed imperative that the 
House review the matter now. The pur- 
pose of a contempt prosecution is to 
vindicate the authority of a House of 
Congress and not of a particular com- 
mittee. It is only reasonable to insist 
that no one be prosecuted unless Con- 
gress as a body has determined that the 
prosecution is essential to vindicate its 
authority and that the conduct of the 
witnesses has frustrated its legislative 
process. As stated in a recent editorial 
in the Washington Post—December 28, 
page A10: 

Ordinarily, if the House of Representatives 
were in session, it would have a chance to 
protect itself against this sort of abuse of 
power wielded in its name. 


However, the fact that the committee 
took advantage of the recess should not 
prevent the Congress from acting now. 
Since the onus of the committee's action 
falls upon the House as a whole, the 
House is entitled to an opportunity to 
deliberate upon and judge the matter. 

Fifth. The case calls for review by the 
House for other reasons as well. Prob- 
ably no other committee of Congress 
would have acted as did the Committee 
on Un-American Activities here by rush- 
ing through a citation for contempt in 
the closing days of the life of the 88th 
Congress. It is a fair inference from the 
manner in which the committee con- 
ducted itself that the action was taken 
not to vindicate a congressional need to 
secure information for a legitimate leg- 
islative purpose but rather because the 
committee disapproved of the action of 
these witnesses in exercising their con- 
stitutional rights in petitioning the Gov- 
ernment to permit Professor Yasui to 
enter the country. The committee ap- 
parently believes that it was wrong to 
permit Professor Yasui to come into and 
address audiences in this country. It 
may have been annoyed by the fact that 
the State Department and the Attorney 
General agreed with these private citi- 
zens and not with the committee—we 
presume that the State Department and 
the Attorney General were not endorsing 
the views of Professor Yasui but were 
instead endorsing the traditional Ameri- 
can view that American citizens have the 
5 to hear and discuss any lawful 

eas. 

The fact is that the Immigration and 
Nationality Act was properly adminis- 
tered by these agencies, and that the 
appropriate congressional committee had 
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no objection to the manner in which the 
act was applied. Obviously the admis- 
sion of Professor Yasui called for no 
corrective legislation or action by Con- 
gress. 

Disapproval, disagreement, and/or an- 
noyance with the actions of these three 
witnesses and the Departments of Justice 
and State in connection with the Yasui 
visit to our country certainly do not pro- 
vide any proper basis for Un-American 
Activities Committee's action in this case. 
And it appears to me that nothing more 
or less than this is involved in this con- 
tempt citation. 

There is no reason for Congress as a 
whole to condone this conduct or even 
worse to permit its authority and its 
power to be employed in this unwar- 
ranted fashion. 

For these reasons, I have introduced 
H.R. 3784 which has been referred to the 
House Judiciary Committee. The bill has 
two purposes: First, it provides that in 
the future no prosecution for contempt 
will be authorized unless the whole House 
approves of the action, thus preventing 
abuse of the congressional contempt 
power by any committee of the House, 
and, second, to vacate the injustice aris- 
ing from the action taken in the closing 
days of the 88th Congress against these 
three witnesses. Certainly if witnesses 
are to be prosecuted for contempt, it 
should only be as the result of a vote of 
the whole House, not just nine Members, 
three of whom did not even return to 
Congress. I ask all of my colleagues to 
study this matter and to support H.R. 
3784. 


CONGRESSIONAL DIRECTORY 

The Public Printer, under the direction of 
the Joint Committee on Printing, may print 
for sale, at a price sufficient to reimburse the 
expenses of such printing, the current Con- 
gressional Directory. No sale shall be made 
on credit (U.S. Code, title 44, sec. 150, p. 
1939). 


RECORD OFFICE AT THE CAPITOL 

An office for the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD, 
with Mr. Raymond F. Noyes in charge, is lo- 
cated in room H-112, House wing, where or- 
ders will be received for subscriptions to the 
Recorp at $1.50 per month or for single 
copies at 1 cent for eight pages (minimum 
charge of 3 cents). Also, orders from Mem- 
bers of Congress to purchase reprints from 
the Recorp should be processed through this 
office. 

| 
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GOVERNMENT PUBLICATIONS FOR SALE 

Additional copies of Government publica- 
tions are offered for sale to the public by the 
Superintendent of Documents, Government 
Printing Office, Washington 25, D.C., at cost 
thereof as determined by the Public Printer 
plus 60 percent: Provided, That a discount of 
not to exceed 25 percent may be allowed to 
authorized bookdealers and quantity pur- 
chasers, but such printing shall not inter- 
fere with the prompt execution of work for 
the Government, The Superintendent of 
Documents shall prescribe the terms and 
conditions under which he may authorize 
the resale of Government publications by 
bookdealers, and he may designate any Gov- 
ernment officer his agent for the sale of Gov- 
ernment publications under such regulations 
as shall be agreed upon by the Superintend- 
ent of Documents and the head of the re- 
spective department or establishment of the 
Government (U.S. Code, title 44, sec. 728. 
Supp. 2).. 


CHANGE OF RESIDENCE 
Senators, Representatives, and. Delegates 
who have changed their residences will please 
give information thereof to the Government 
Printing Office, that their addresses may be 
correctly given in the RECORD. 


PRINTING OF CONGRESSIONAL RECORD 
EXTRACTS 

It shall be lawful for the Public Printer 
to print and deliver upon the order of any 
Senator, Representative, or Delegate, extracts 
from the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD, the person 
ordering the same paying the cost thereof 
(U.S. Code, title 44, sec. 185, p. 1942). 


LAWS RELATIVE TO THE PRINTING OF 
DOCUMENTS 


Either House may order the printing of a 
document not already provided for by law, 
but only when the same shall be accompa- 
nied by an estimate from the Public Printer 
as to the probable cost thereof. Any execu- 
tive department, bureau, board or independ- 
ent office of the Government submitting re- 
ports or documents in response to inquiries 
from Congress shall submit therewith an 
estimate of the probable cost of printing the 
usual number. Nothing in this section re- 
lating to estimates shall apply to reports OF 
documents not exceeding 50 pages (U.S. 
Code, title 44, sec. 140, p. 1938). 

Resolutions for printing extra copies, when 
presented to either House, shall be ref 
immediately to the Committee on House 
Administration of the House of Representa- 
tives or the Committee on Rules and Admin- 
istration of the Senate, who, in making their 
report, shall give the probable cost of the 
proposed printing upon the estimate of the 
Public Printer, and no extra copies shall be 
printed before such committee has r 
(U.S. Code, title 44, sec. 133, p. 1937). 
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HIGHLIGHTS 


Both Houses received President’s message on balance of payments and 
cleared supplemental agricultural funds for President’s signature after 
deferring closing of Veterans’ Administration hospitals until May 1. 


Senate 


Chamber Action 


Routine Proceedings, pages 2473-2492 


Bills Introduced: 34 bills and 4 resolutions were intro- 
duced, as follows: S. 1081-1114; S.J. Res. 46-48; and 
S. Con. Res. 18. Pages 2474-2475 


Bills Reported: Reports were made as follows: 

H.R. 3818, to eliminate the requirement of Federal 
Reserve banks to maintain certain reserves in gold cer- 
tificates against deposit liabilities, with supplemental 
and other views (S. Rept. 65) ; and 

S.J. Res. 1, proposing an amendment to the Consti- 
tution relating to succession to the Presidency and Vice- 
Presidency, and to cases of Presidential inability, with 
amendments, and with individual views (S. Rept. 66). 

Page 2474 
President’s Message—Balance of Payments: Message 
was received from President transmitting his legislative 
recommendations to meet current problems respecting 
international balance of payments and outflow of gold— 
referred to Committee on Finance. Pages 2500-2503 


Sundry Bills Passed: Senate passed five sundry bills 
as follows: 


Without amendment and cleared for House: 

Goddard Day: S. 301, to designate March 16 of each 
year as a special day in honor of Dr. Robert Hutchings 
Goddard, the father of modern rockets, missiles, and 
astronautics; and 

Chief Joseph Dam: S. 490, authorizing construction 
of the Manson unit, Chelan division, Chief Joseph Dam 
project, Washington. 

With amendment and cleared for House: 

Yakima project: S. 794, authorizing construction of 
the Kennewick division extension, Yakima project, 
Washington; 

Nez Perce Historical Park: S. 60, authorizing the des- 
ignation of Nez Perce National Historical Park, Idaho; 
and 

Bighorn Canyon Recreation Area: S. 491, to establish 
Bighorn Canyon National Recreation Area, Mont. 

Pages 2492-2498 
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Supplemental Agriculture Appropriations: Senate 
adopted conference report on H.J. Res. 234, making 
supplemental appropriations for fiscal year 1965 for cer- 
tain activities of the Department of Agriculture. This 
action cleared bill for President. In connection there- 
with Senate, by division vote, agreed to House amend- 
ment to Senate amendment No. 1 (respecting elimina- 
tion of agriculture research stations); and, by 62 yeas 
to 9 nays (motion to reconsider tabled), agreed to 
House amendment to Senate amendment No. 4 (to 
defer closing of veterans’ hospitals or facilities). 

Pages 2530-2539 
Gold: Senate made its unfinished business H.R. 3818, 
to eliminate the requirement of Federal Reserve banks 
to maintain certain reserves in gold certificates against 
deposit liabilities. Pages 2523, 2543 


Appointment to Joint Committee: Senator Fannin 
was appointed by Vice President to Joint Committee on 
Navajo-Hopi Indian Administration. Page 2506 


Legislative Program: Majority leader announced that 
H.R. 3818, gold cover legislation, the unfinished busi- 
ness, would be considered on Wednesday, February 17; 
S.J. Res. 1, constitutional amendment respecting Presi- 
dential inability, would be considered on Thursday, 
February 18; and S. 805 (H.R. 45), increasing resources 
of Fund for Special Operations of the Inter-American 
Development Bank, would be considered on Friday, 
February 19. Following these pieces of legislation, Sen- 
ate will consider bill covering authorizations for Dis- 
armament Agency, at least one of the education bills, 
and health bills, including the Regional Medical Com- 
plex for cancer and heart. Poge 2541 


Confirmations: The following nominations were con- 
firmed: Donald W. Hoagland, of Colorado, to be Assist- 
ant Administrator for Development Finance and Private 
Enterprise, AID; and Nicholas deB. Katzenbach, of 
Illinois, and Ramsey Clark, of Texas, to be Attorney 
General and Deputy Attorney General, respectively. 
Poge 2543 


Nomination: One Navy nomination in the rank of 
admiral was received. Poge 2543 


Control of Dangerous Drugs 


SPEECH 
HON. FLORENCE P. DWYER 


OF NEW JERSEY 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, February 9, 1965 


Mrs. DWYER. Mr. Speaker, since the 
widespread abuse of dangerous drugs 
such as the barbiturates and amphet- 
amines, popularly known as “goof balls” 
and “pep pills,” has become a matter of 
growing alarm throughout the country, 
it is highly encouraging to note that the 
House Committee on Interstate and For- 
eign Commerce has now completed hear- 
ings on the Drug Abuse Control Amend- 
ments of 1965. 

As a sponsor since 1962 of legislation 
designed to prevent the wholesale moye- 
ment of these dangerous drugs into the 
black market, and thence into the hands 
of yulnerable teenagers, I welcome this 
further evidence of the committee’s de- 
termination to deal expeditiously with 
this very serious situation. 

Under leave to extend my remarks in 
the Recorp, I include the text of the 
statement which I presented to the com- 
mittee last week: é 
STATEMENT OF REPRESENTATIVE FLORENCE P, 

Dwyer, or New JERSEY, BEFORE THE COM- 

MITTEE ON INTERSTATE AND FOREIGN COM- 

MERCE, HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES, IN SUP- 

PORT OF THE DRUG ABUSE CONTROL AMEND- 

MENTS OF 1965 

Mr. Chairman, I greatly appreciate the op- 
portunity to express my views to this com- 
mittee on the urgent need to enact the leg- 
islation you are now considering, the Drug 
Abuse Control Amendments of 1965. 

As a cosponsor of the bill introduced by 
the chairman this year and as a sponsor of 
similar legislation in the 87th and 88th Con- 
gresses, I am deeply grateful that this com- 
mittee has given to the drug control bill the 
high priority evidenced by these early hear- 


Almost daily, Mr. Chairman, and in almost 
any newspaper, we can read about the de- 
vastating effects of the easy availability of 
barbiturates, amphetamines, and other dan- 
gerous drugs—crimes of violence and de- 
pravity, widespread delinquency among the 
young, increased trafic accidents, the gradu- 
ation into addiction to the hard narcotics, the 
ruined lives of countless individuals, the 
misery, and heartbreak and dislocation of 
innocent and helpless families. 

The evidence is overwhelming. Local law 
enforcement agencies in my own State and 
in other highly populated areas of the coun- 
try report an alarming spread in the abuse 
of the stimulant and depressant drugs, es- 
pecially among teenagers and in middle and 
upper-middle-class neighborhoods where 
drug addiction previously has not been a 
major problem. 

In reports to the Juvenile Delinquency 
Subcommittee in the Senate, the New York 
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first 11 months of 1964 increased by as much 
as 393 percent in some categories over the 
same period in 1963; and the California at- 
torney general cited a 75-percent increase 
in dangerous drug arrests from 1960 to 1963. 

In the town of Seaside Heights, N.J., arrests 
for disorderly conduct, stimulated princi- 
pally by dangerous drugs, increased 500 per- 
cent since 1960. Dangerous drug arrests in 
Chicago increased by 65 percent from 1963 
to 1964; In Baltimore by 60 percent. Arrests 
of teenagers in Los Angeles for misuse of 
amphetamines and barbiturates grew from 
50 in 1958 to 321 in 1964. In the Oklahoma 
City area, a 6-month survey recently identi- 
fied 2,500 pill takers as opposed to a few 
dozen narcotics addicts. 

I could go on and on, Mr. Chairman. The 
facts and figures are extensive and depress- 
Ing, but more than that they reveal an un- 
mistakable and startling upward trend both 
in the rate of addiction and in the rate of 
crime and other antisocial behavior directly 
related to drug abuse—and among the 
groups in our population to which we like to 
look most hopefully. 

Just as the nature and extent of the evil 
are known and acknowledged, so, too, is 
the reason why, You cannot have growing 
addiction to dangerous drugs unless those 
drugs are readily available. The Food and 
Drug Administration has estimated that 
about one-half of the approximately 10 bil- 
Hon amphetamines and barbiturates an- 
nually produced by legitimate manufacturers 
end up in the black market—and these 
figures presumably do not include other, 
equally dangerous, stimulant and depressant 
drugs nor drugs manufactured illegally. 

Attracted by the immense profit potential 
of a racket where pills can be bought for 
one-tenth of a cent and resold for 10 to 25 
cents apiece, organized criminal rings have 
begun to move into the illicit drug field in a 
big way, according to the FDA. As an ex- 
ample, Baltimore police broke up one major 
pill ring after a woman sold undercover 
agents 200,000 pills during a 7-month period. 
Nationally, this vicious racket is netting up- 
ward of $500 million a year. 

How could this happen? Undoubtedly, 
there are many methods used to avoid the 
legal requirement that dangerous drugs be 
dispensed only by prescription. But one 
such method—the ridiculously easy direct 
purchase of wholesale quantities of the drugs 
by unlicensed, unregistered distributors— 
may help explain why the problem has be- 
come so severe. 

Last year, Mr. Chairman, CBS television 
news inaugurated its factfinding unit with a 
report on the dangerous drug menace to 
demonstrate the frightening ease with which 
these drugs can be procured. The unit's pro- 
ducer-investigator formed a dummy com- 
pany, rented a tiny office, printed a few let- 
terheads, contacted 51 drug firms, placed 
orders for amphetamines and barbiturates 
with 19 of the companies, and received deliv- 
erles on 47 percent of the orders from 
companies in 8 States, none of which 
bothered to check on the legitimacy of the 
operation, 

For a total cost of $600.28, this fly-by-night 
operation, which could be duplicated by any- 
one, obtained 1,075,000 pills valued on the 
black market at $250,000 to $500,000. 

Another channel for illicit trade in the 
dangerous drugs is the export market, espe- 
cially to Mexico. The pilis, a significant 


amount of which are manufactured in the 
United States, are shipped legally to outlets 
in Mexican border towns and then resold for 
the purpose of being smuggled back into the 
United States for sale on the black market. 

Counterfeiting has become a further 
source of illegal drugs. Counterfeiters, who 
require only a tablet-making or capsule- 
filling machine and a garage or empty ware- 
house to be in business, have become so ac- 
complished that industry experts often find 
it nearly impossible to distinguish fakes from 
the genuine article. 

In the face of this growing tide of illegal 
traffic in dangerous drugs, the drug industry 
and Federal, State, and local law-enforce- 
ment agencies have been virtually helpless 
in attempting to control the situation. 
Some individual drug companies have take® 
etxraordinary precautions to prevent thelr 
products from getting into the black market, 
but they have been unable to control other, 
less responsible companies or to control effec- 
tively every step in the distribution process 
from manufacturer to consumer, While 
some States have strict licensing require- 
ments, others do not, State and local au- 
thorities have little or no power to get to the 
sources of supply. And the Food and Drug 
Administration, under present law, possesses 
only very limited enforcement and inspection 
authority, especially when confronted with 
of determining the origin of 

and establishing whether 
been shipped in interstate 
commerce, 

The present bill, Mr. Chairman, would help 
plug up these big holes in the regulatory 
scheme of things by means of which the 
Nlicit drug trade has been allowed to flourish, 
and it would provide the means for a con- 
certed attack against the evil at all levels. 
The bill would require all manufacturers, 
compounders, and processors of the stimulant 
and depressant drugs to register with the De- 
partment of Health, Education, and Welfare, 
and to keep records of the quantities of the 
drugs they handle and the names of those 
from whom they receive the drugs and to 
whom they distribute them. Wholesalers, 
jobbers, distributors, carriers, and sellers of 
the drugs would also be required to keep such 
records. All such records would be available 
for inspection as would the facilities and 
establishments involved in the distribution 
of the drugs. Possession of the drugs DY 
unauthorized persons would be prohibited. 

The bill would also tighten regulations 
prohibiting the counterfeiting of drugs and 
would provide for more effective enforcement. 

The penalties included in the bill are aimed 
especially at those who sell or otherwise 
supply dangerous drugs to persons under 
18 years of age, 

I find it particularly encouraging, MT. 
Chairman, that there is almost unanimous 
agreement among those most concerned 
about the purposes and objectives of this leg- 
islation. While there are certain differences 
of opinion among members of the drug in- 
dustry about the scope of the bill, these dif- 
ferences can certainly be resolved. Retail 
druggists, who expressed concern about rec- 
ordkeeping and inspection requirements in 
previous versions of the legislation, will find 
that the present bill involves little more than 
an extension of existing requirements {for 
maintaining records of prescriptions. Any- 
thing less than this would, I believe, seriously 
jeopardize the objectives of the bill. 
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As the committee knows, the legislation 
has also been endorsed by the President, who 
Specifically requested approval of the meas- 
ure in his health message, by the Department 
of Health, Education, and Welfare and other 
departments of the Government, by State 
and local law-enforcement agencies, and by 
individuals and organizations in the field 
of juvenile delinquency, among many others. 

Before concluding this statement, Mr, 
Chairman, I should like to refer to a prob- 
lem which the committee's hearings have 
revealed with regard to the drugs covered 
by the bill. Although the bill automati- 
cally subjects to regulation the barbiturates 
and the amphetamines there are a number 
of other drugs which have similar properties 
and effects, which are known to be subject 
to the same abuse and to be equally danger- 
ous, and which in some instances are di- 
rectly competitive with the barbiturates and 
amphetamines, In the case of these non- 
barbiturates and nonamphetamines, how- 
ever, the provisions of the bill would not 
take effect automatically and could not be- 
come effective until the specified adminis- 
trative procedures had been completed. In 
the meantime, manufacturers of the regu- 
lated drugs would be placed under a severe 
competitive disadvantage, and a known pub- 
lié health hazard would be permitted to con- 
tinue unchecked. 

I would hope that the committee, in con- 
aidering the form in which the legislation 
may be reported, could agree on language 
covering all stimulant and depressant drugs 
which are substantially involved in drug 
abuse and make them subject to the bill's 
provisions in the same way and at the same 
time. It should be noted that the bill al- 
ready provides a way of taking care of the 
converse problem, that of exempting those 
drugs which, even though they may techni- 
Cally qualify as barbiturates and ampheta- 
mines, contain so small an amount of the 
Substance that the resultant compound is 
not subject to abuse. 

Mr. Chairman, I greatly appreciate the 
committee's willingness to consider my views 
on this vital legislation, and I am grateful 
for the committee’s determination to act 
expeditiously in meeting the grave thrent to 
our Nation's welfare which is posed by the 
uncontrolled abuse of dangerous drugs. 


Winston Churchill 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. STROM THURMOND 


OF SOUTH CAROLINA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Thursday, February 11, 1965 


Mr. THURMOND. Mr. President, I 
have been very much impressed by an 
eloquent editorial tribute to the memory 
of Sir Winston Churchill, undoubtedly 
the greatest leader who has been pro- 
duced in the 20th century. The editorial 
Was broadcast over station WOKE, in 
Charleston, S.C., on January 25, 1965, by 
Mr. Harry C. Weaver, president and gen- 
eral manager of Weaver Broadcasting 
Corp. 

I ask unanimous consent, Mr. Presi- 
dent, that the editorial be printed in the 
Appendix of the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

“Never in the field of human con- 


ey was 80 much owed, by so many, to so 
memes 
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So spoke the late Prime Minister Sir Win- 
ston Churchill of England to the world in 
general and the heroic Britons in particular 
as the fighting English Royal Air Force faced 
8-to-1 odds with Hitler’s Nazis Luftwaffe in 
1940 during the Battle of Britain. 

These words came rushing back from the 
past leading up to World War II as the 
word was flashed around the world early 
yesterday morning that Britain's beloved 
Conservative had succumbed to death at the 
age of 90 after a long illness * the last 
of the principal chessmen in the European 
game of war including Hitler, Mussolini, 
Stalin, and Roosevelt. Our thoughts go back 
to May 10, 1940—8 months after Hitler un- 
leashed his Nazi Juggernaut of destruction— 
when Peace in our time” Neville Chamber- 
lain had turned over the reins of the British 
Government to Sir Winston Churchill just 
2 weeks before the evacuation of British 
troops from Dunkirk. We recall the burning 
words of the new Prime Minister of Great 
Britain as he addressed the British people 
that night with the first of his rousing sum- 
mons to yictory that boldly faced the possi- 
bility of defeat “* = * unless we conquer, as 
conquer we must, as conquer we shall" while 
the memorable strains of Beethoven's Fifth 
Symphony musically branded the “V for 
Victory” on the minds of freemen every- 
where. 

How can we Americans of that era ever 
forget that courageous leader of England 
with the two fingers of his upraised hand 
giving the "V for Victory” sign as Dunkirk 
fell to the Nazis on June 8 followed by 
France? These words by Prime Minister 
Churchill: “* * * for a thousand years, 
men will still say, this was their finest hour“ 
rang in our ears as a massive air attack was 
munched by Nazi Germany against Britain 
on June 18, designed to destroy the Royal 
Air Force and devastate London In prepara- 
tion for a cross-channel invasion of England. 
These attacks increased in force until on 
August 15 more than 1,000 Nazi planes struck 
at London and neighboring cities. Wave 
after wave of German planes were over Eng- 
land by day and by night increasing in in- 
tensity until the air blitzkrieg reached its 
peak of destruction and tragedy during the 
month of September 1940. In this month, 
civillan casualties included nearly 7,000 dead 
and nearly 11,000 injured. Amid the ruins 
of London, that grand old British gentle- 
man who was made an honorary citizen of 
America by the U.S. Congress early in the 
Kennedy administration flung back this 
ringing challenge at Adolph Hitler: 
little that he knows of the spirit of the Brit- 
ish nation or the tough fiber of the London- 
ers. He has lighted a fire which will burn 
with a steady and flame until 
the last vestiges of Nazi tyranny have been 
burnt out of Europe.” This spirit and 
toughness of the Britons reflected in the ter- 
tific prices that Hitler had to pay during 
the “Battle for Britain” for on one rald alone 
on September 15, 1940, the Nazis lost 185 
planes which we believe helped to turn the 
tide of the assault against England for 
shortly thereafter the mass bombings ceased. 

As Americans mourned the death of this 
great British statesman and President 
Johnson ordered that our national colors be 
flown at half-mast until the burial of the 
Tormer Prime Minister, we recall the fighting 
words of Sir Winston Churchill: “Give us 
the tools and we will finish the job“ which 
the U.S. Congress did in February 1941 by 
voting in lend-lease and then the cigar- 
smoking Britain leader in June of that same 
year that brought the United States of 
America into the world conflict taunted the 
Nazi leader of Germany by saying that: “We 
shall fight him by land, we shall fight him 
by sea, we shall fight him in the air, until 
with God's help we'll rid the earth of his 
shadow and liberate his people from his 
yoke,” 
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We of the low country Join with Ameri- 
cans and freemen everywhere in paying 
tribute to one of the greatest statesmen that 
ever lived and the history books of future 
generations will record the achievements of 
this beloved Englishman and adopted 
American. Not only a fighter of nazism but 
aware of the threat of communism as well, 
we recall the words of the late Winston 
Churchill when he warned us of the tyranny 
of the Communists by saying: “You may 
have to fight when there is no hope of vic- 
tory, because it is better to perish than live 
as slaves.” 


Hold Your Hats, Kids, Here We Go Again 
SPEECH 


HON. WILLIAM B. WIDNALL 


OF NEW JERSEY 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, February 9, 1965 


Mr. WIDNALL. Mr. Speaker, several 
incredulous constituents of mine have 
sent me newspaper articles detailing the 
efforts by New Jersey of antipoverty bu- 
reaucrats to raise the per capita in- 
come level of the State. With the Pres- 
ident’s admonition to “reason together” 
firmly in mind, no doubt, these antipov- 
erty administrators have reasoned to- 
gether that the best place to start fight- 
ing their war would be in their own bank 
accounts. They have proceeded to budg- 
et themselves salaries that are higher 
than those being paid other officials on 
a State or local level. 

For example, the director of the pro- 
gram is paid $25,000 a year, more than 
any State cabinet officer, and his assist- 
ant receives $19,000 a year, $3,000 more 
than the head of the department of mo- 
tor vehicles, In Newark, antipoverty of- 
ficials are complaining that they did not 
receive all of the $567,000 for salaries 
that included a director's salary of $23,- 
000, which is more than a superior court 
judge earns. The deputy's salary of $18,- 
000 would have been more than that paid 
a chief of police and the director of pub- 
lic works department. In Newark, out 
of 93 staff members, 26 would receive 
more than $10,000 apiece, if antipov- 
erty officials had their way. And we are 
told by the State deputy director that 
these salaries are not out of line with 
those paid in other areas of the State. 

With all this money, vacancies are 
nevertheless occurring in the State of- 
fices, as former employees move on to 
higher paying local jobs on the strength 
of their experience in a program that has 
yet to get off the ground for those truly 
in need. This is all being paid for out 
of Federal tax funds, 

Now I recognize that the job of using 
an antipoverty official is a difficult one. 
For example, as the State director has 
pointed out, there is the problem of find- 
ing poverty. In one of my counties, of- 
ficials of several towns declared poverty 
stricken were less than delighted at the 
designation, since their own statistics 
indicated nothing of the sort. Finding 
ways to spend all of that antipoverty 
money obviously takes a good deal of 
initiative. Perhaps these New Jersey 
officials will receive the recognition they 
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deserve for discovering so quickly such 
willing recipients right in their own back- 
yards. 

The articles from the Hackensack, 
N.J. Record of January 27, 1965, and 
the Newark Evening News of February 3, 
1965, follow: 

From the Newark (N.J.) Evening News, Feb. 
» ] 
PRUDENT CuTBACK 

Some members of the board of trustces 
of the United Community Corp., the agency 
created to coordinate antipoverty programs 
in Newark, are unhappy because the Federal 
Government cut its budget. 

UCC asked for $878,000 for its first year, 
including $567,000 for salaries. The Gov- 
ernment pared this to $204,000, including 
$20.000 in local funds. 

The complaining trustees blame politics 
for the drastic cutback and curtailment of 
Newark's war on poverty. 

Not politics but prudence, it would seem, 

dictated the cutback. It suggested that even 
in Washington dollars are not unlimited. 
And what has been curtalled is not the city’s 
‘war on poverty but a payroll in excess of half 
a million dollars for an organization not yet 
in business. 
Included in the UCC budget was $23,000 a 
year for a project director and $18,000 for 
his assistant. Of 93 proposed staff members, 
26 were down for $10,000 or more. And all 
of this was in addition to the payrolls of 
five projects, underway or planned, each 
headed by a director at $10,000 to $14,500. 

How far out of line is the UCC salary scale 
becomes evident when the director's $23,000 
and the assistant’s $18,000 are compared with 
the $15,000 paid the city’s director of public 
works and its chief of police, with the mayor's 
salary of $25,000, with the $22,500 paid 
superior court judges. 


From the Hackensack (N.J.) Record, 
Jan. 27, 1965] 

WAGES ARE FINE FOR ANTIPOVERTY: JERSEY 
Srarr DESIGNATED To HELP NEEDY Is IN No 
DANGER OF STARVATION 

(By James F. Ahearn) 

Trenton—New Jersey antipoverty staf 
workers have begun their mission close to 
home, by approving salaries for themselves 
regarded as lush by other State employees. 

The director of the program, John C. Bul- 
litt, draws $25,000 a year, more than any 
State cabinet officer. His deputy gets $19,- 
000, or $3,000 more than the motor vehicles 
division director. 

A check of payroll records yesterday turned 
up three more antipoverty positions paying 
$11,000 or better, and another two posts pay- 
ing $9,500. 

The salaries piace no burden on the State 
budget, since the Federal government has 
put up the money to foot the bill. 

Solid information and unfounded rumors 
about job opportunities in the new m 
have become a prime topic in statehouse 
scuttlebutt. 

Some of the facts are: 

1. Bernard Fulton, Jr., director of com- 

munity assistance, is paid $16,500. 

2. Paul Gary Tuerff until recently was 
paid $11,500 a year as chief of research and 
information. He quit to become director 
of the Atlantic City antipoverty program. 

3. Rodney Mott was paid $11,000 a year as 
senior community field representative. He 
has been named director of the Monmouth 
County program. 

4. Gregory Farrell has been getting $9,500 
as senior community field representative. 
His appointment as director of the Trenton 
municipal program, at a salary of $12,500, 
was announced Sunday. 

Bullitt commented ruefully at a news con- 
ference last week that the State office was 
turning into an incubator for local antipov- 
erty executives. 
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A member of the office said applicants for 
the posts held by Tuerlff, Mott, and Farrell 
were being interviewed. 

The other $9,500 job is held by Mrs. Paul- 
ine Callahan, former Jill-of-all-trades with 
the now defunct tercentenary commission. 

Two secretaries on the antipoverty staff 
are paid $6,874 and $6,366 respectively. 
These are not excessive salaries, but they 
are higher than the State average for such 
jobs. i 
Attention was drawn to the antipoverty 
pay scales last week with the disclosure that 
officials in Paterson were thinking of rec- 
ommending a pay range of $17,000 to $20,000 
a year for that city's antipoverty director. 

Mayor Frank X. Graves’ salary 1s $17,500. 
Sterns said the Paterson proposal was not out 
of line with salaries being paid elsewhere 
in the State. 


Latins Stock Up on Their Own Future 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. GEORGE A. SMATHERS 


OF FLORIDA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Thursday, February 11, 1965 


Mr. SMATHERS, Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent to insert in the 
Appendix of the Recor an article writ- 
ten by the editor of the Miami Herald, 
Don Shoemaker. The article which re- 
cently appeared in the Miami Herald is 
entitled “Latins Stock Up on Their Own 
Future.” 

This article is a most informative and 
at the same time a most encouraging one, 
for it shows what a few men can do in 
that enormous country of Brazil and the 
historic country of Venezuela, as well as 
other countries, in developing a system of 
self-reliance and, as we like to call it 
here, free enterprise. 

I am certain that all the people who 
live in our system will be much interested 
in this very informative article. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

From the Miam! (Fla.) Herald, Jan. 26, 
1965] 
INVESTMENTS IN FREE ENTERPRISE: LATINS 
Srock Ur on THEIR Own FUTURE 
(By Don Shoemaker) 

Nassau, Banamas.—A shade less than two 
decades ago, a brace of Norte Americanos 
spread out through the back country of 
Brazil with 400 knowledgeable young men 
who rang doorbells and tried to sell—of all 
things—stock in a power company. 

These hopefuls bussed and buggied deep 
into the interior, where electric lights often 
were as frequent only as the town pump, 
in the interest of what their leader described 
(and still does) as “democratic capitalism.” 

The idea was “the development of local 
capital markets in Latin American. countries 
through education in popular capitalism, by 
means of underwriting and distribution of 
local securities to the various middle classes.” 

The man with the idea was (and still is) 
Clarence Dauphinot, Jr., a remarkable man 
whose business acumen is properly tinged 
with shades of altruism, 

His second primary objective has been to 
attract capital from the developed money 
market centers to investment in Latin Amer- 
ican countries through short- or medium- 
term hard currency loans or, at times, in 
equity investment when the profitability and 
possibility haye been commensurate with 
the risks. y 
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This spells, among other things, Deltec 
Panamerican S.A., a holding company dom- 
iciled here in the Bahamas. 

Deltec is a modestly capitalized complex 
of companies in major South American coun- 
tries, whose breadwinner is a banking opera- 
tion handling commercial paper. Mostly, 
it is brains—some of the best down south. 

Once a year Deltec gathers in its executives 
their advisers and friends, and has a brain- 
storming session about Latin America 
its own past and future there. It is not un- 
reasonable to say these sessions are at 
as potent as a convocation of the Organiza- 
tion of American States (OAS) to the extent 
that something or other gets donc. 

The Brazilian doorbell ringers had their 
cameuppance, of course, when the economy 
turned sour, even though by that time they 
had educated 150,000 to 200,000 local folk in 
stock ownership. When times went bad, in- 
terest in equities began to disappear. 

Even before this, Deltec had its problems- 
Door-to-door stock sales made some puta- 
tive sponsors of Juan d. Public rather un- 
happy because, putatively, he was being €x- 
ploited by the Yankee who charged the big 
interest. Even at a 20 percent commission, 
which would appear excessive unless Deltes 
is right that the average sale required 11 
visits by a salesman, the deal does not sound 
bad. It is quite possible that the recent 
Brazilian popular revolution, which is not 
yet fully appreciated in North America, 
something to do with a couple of huni 
thousand shareholders who had been intro- 
duced to private initiative. 

In Brazil the grassroots revolution has in- 
stalled a rather benign, ctvilian-ortented 
“military” dictatorship. Some of our 
more exotic foreign correspondents have 
dismissed the Brazilian affair as a nasty plot 
pulled off by a flock of fascist generals. 

One of these military men, Gen. Castelo 
Branco, is now president, Like so many mod- 
ern caudillos, he is U.S. military-trained, or 
at least , and he is about as fas- 
cisitic as your little sister. The fact is that 
Brazil's revolution, in the words of unim- 
passioned onlookers, was “greeted with na 
tionwide rejoicing.” Speedily these types are 
trying to reconstitute the national economy, 
make up for painful years of inflation Pè 
staggering that in 1964 the budget defici 
reached 64 percent of total expenditures, an 
get the country back on its feet. 

What alls, or used to all Brazil is only * 


in Venezuela, which it regards as a new show" 
case of Latin American democracy unde 
President Leoni, the successor of the vallan 
Romulo Betancourt. Further, its friends 
associates who bear witness to the fabulous 
continent see a limitless future in terms 
U.S, interest because of L. B. Js recent tariff 
agreement with Canada on automobile parts. 

This, so goes the argument, is proof that 
the United States will give a little hemis- 
pherically. 

Deltec will start a mutual fund operation 
in Puerto Rico in a few weeks, reputedly 
the first such offering to native Puerto 
Ricans of investment in their own local 
companies. 

It has been responsible also for some new 
ideas about the role of the North America? 
businessman in South America. 

Its people are high on Castelo Branco not 
simply because he may favor foreign inves 
ments. Rather, he is a symbol of politi 
stability, which Brazil and some of its neigh- 
bors gravely need. Now Brazil quite 11 
is “back in the Western World,” which means 
the potentially richest nation on earth 
not go Communist. 

Deltec, which has been called a “private 
AID program,” also is interested in the pro- 
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motion of American business responsibility 
abroad. 

Too often, U.S. affillates and branches and 
their managers show little or no interest in 
the problems of the countries where they are 
located. 

Venezuela, for example, has an institution 
Popularly known as the “Dividendo.” This 
is a sort of voluntary contract which obli- 
gates American and other foreign firms to 
Subscribe 2 to 5 percent of their earnings 
before taxes to Community Chest-type pro- 
grams. Some 300 firms belong in Venezuela. 
One of their projects is to help in the re- 
training of school-age youngsters, of whom 
Venezuela has a surplus; 50 percent of its 
Population is under 15 years of age, and 
80,000 new people enter the labor market 
annually. : 

If Clarence Dauphinot never signs another 
stock contract or negotiates a loan for a 
housing development in South America, the 
contribution of his organization well may 
Justify all the sweat and soul searching 
Which have gone into the sentiments of Its 
friends. 

Dictatorship, either of the right or the 
left, need not be the inevitable way of Latin 
America, Nor need the highly diverse coun- 
tries there settle for anything else than 
Worldwide recognition that they are rich in 
Natural resources and well endowed in skilled 


A hard row is ahead for some friends of 
the United States down south. Colombia in 
particular will find it mean to hoe. Yet we 
have a right to be optimistic. At last we see 
Clearly where we are going—assuming that 
Wwe truly wish to get there. 


Commemorative Stamp in Honor of Dr. 
Luther H. Gulick 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. WILLIAM L. ST. ONGE 


OF CONNECTICUT 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, February 11, 1965 


Mr. ST. ONGE. Mr. Speaker, I am 
today introducing a bill which provides 
for the issuance of a special 
Stamp in commemoration of the 100th 
anniversary of the birth of Dr. Luther 
Halsey Gulick, pioneer and leader in the 
field of physical education. 

I am informed that several national 
organizations are backing my proposal to 
issue such a stamp on the anniversary 
of Dr. Gulick’s birthday, which occurs 
on December 4, 1965. My bill does not 
call for any specific denomination or 
design. The denomination and design 
are to be determined by the Postmaster 
General. 

Dr. Gulick's leadership in the fields of 
education and recreation have undoubt- 
edly influenced the lives of millions of 
young Americans across the Nation. 
Perhaps more than any one man, he was 
a pioneer in the development of organ- 
izations devoted to helping American 
youth become healthy and responsible 
citizens. The following are some bio- 
graphical facts about him taken from the 
Dictionary of American Biography: 

Luther Halsey Gulick was born in 
Honolulu, Hawaii, December 4, 1865, of 
missionary parents. He studied at Ober- 
lin College, but illness forced him to quit 
School. In 1885 he enrolled at the Sar- 
gent School for Physical Training, Cam- 
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bridge, Mass., and the following year 
he entered the Medical College of the 
University of the City of New York and 
received his M.D. degree in 1889. 

Handicapped by heart trouble and 
severe headaches, Gulick became inter- 
ested in physical education and hygiene. 
He organized the physical training 
course at the YMCA Training School, 
Springfield, Mass., and served as its di- 
tor until 1903. He originated the tri- 
angle as the emblem of the YMCA de- 
noting the physical, social, and spiritual 
aims of the organization. Sport enthu- 
siasts will be interested to know that 
Dr. Gulick, in collaboration with one of 
his students James Naismith, devised the 
game of basketball. 

Dr. Gulick held many leading posts in 
various organizations devoted to physical 
education. For a period of 16 years, from 
1887 to 1903, he was secretary for the 
physical training department of the 
YMCA International Committee; he was 
principal of the Pratt Institute High 
School, Brooklyn, N.., from 1900 to 
1903; director of physical training in the 
New York City public schools from 1903 
to 1906, during which time he reorga- 
nized the physical education activities 
and instruction in hygiene, and estab- 
lished the Public Schools Athletic League. 

Dr. Gulick also organized the child hy- 
giene department of the Russell Sage 
Foundation and served as its director 
from 1907 to 1913, when failing health 
forced him to relinquish the post. Later, 
however, he and his wife organized the 
Camp Fire Girls movement. The last 5 
years of his life were devoted to writing 
and lecturing on his favorite subjects, 
physical education and hygiene, seeking 
in this way to spread general knowledge 
among the people on these subjects. 

Among the many offices he held were 
the following: chairman of the Physical 
Training Lecture Committee of the St. 
Louis Exposition, 1904; member of the 
American Olympic Games Committee, 
1906 and 1908; delegate to the Second In- 
ternational Congress on School Hygiene, 
London, 1907; lecturer on hygiene, New 
York University, 1906-09; consultant, 
New York Hospital for Deformities and 
Joint Diseases, 1907; president of the 
American Physical Education Associa- 
tion, 1903-06; secretary, American 
School Hygiene Association, 1907; presi- 
dent, Public Schools Physical Training 
Society, 1905-08; president, Playground 
Association of America, 1906-09, 

He also was a prolific writer in his spe- 
cialized fields, serving as editor of “Physi- 
cal Education,” “American Physical Edu- 
cation Review,” and others. Among his 
published works were, Physical Meas- 
urements and How They Are Used,” 1889; 
“Physical Education by Muscular Exer- 
cise,” 1904; “The Efficient Life,” 1907; 
“Mind and Work.“ 1908, and others. 

Although in ill health, one of his last 
acts was to accept a call from the Na- 
tional War Council in the fall of 1917 to 
undertake a survey in France of the 
rapidly growing work of the YMCA with 
the American Expeditionary Forces there. 
His report on the kind of men needed 
and the training they were to receive 
helped improve the service of the YMCA 
to the American troops in France. His 
book “The Dynamic of Manhood,” pub- 
lished in 1917, was based on his expe- 
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riences and observations in France dur- 
ing that period. 

Upon his return from France, Dr. Gu- 
lick retired to his camp in the Maine 
woods where he died on August 13,1918, 
at the age of 53. His pioneering efforts 
in the fields of physical education and 
hygiene should now be recognized 
through the isuance of a commemorative 
stamp on the occasion of the anniversary 
of the 100th anniversary of his birth. 


In Defense of South Africa 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. STROM THURMOND 


OF SOUTH CAROLINA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Thursday, February 11, 1965 


Mr. THURMOND. Mr. President, the 
January 1965 issue of the New Guard, 
the magazine of the Young Americans 
for Freedom, includes an article, by Ran- 
dal Teague, which merits the considera- 
tion and study of the Members of this 
body. The article is entitled “In Defense 
of South Africa: South Africa, Favorite 
Scapegoat of World Opinion, Deserves 
U.S. Support, Not Censure, in the United 
Nations.” 


I ask unanimous consent, Mr. Presi- 
dent, that the article be printed in the 
Appendix of the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

In DEFENSE OF SOUTH Arnica: SOUTH Arnica, 
FAVORITE SCAPEGOAT OF WORLD OPINION, DE- 
SERVES U.S. SUPPORT, NOT CENSURE, IN THE 

_ UNTTED NATIONS 

(By Randal Teague) 

In the ceaseless struggle between East and 

West for the political and economic alle- 
of the underdeveloped nations, the 
future of South Africa is vital. 

For over a decade now the vocal and pas- 
sionate Africa-for-the-Africans movement 
has gained momentum and has vastly over- 
shadowed realistic attempts by the Govern- 
ment of South Africa to explain its controver- 
sial policies. 

Peoples throughout the world have been 
treated to prophecies of impending disaster 
in the Republic of South Africa. When 
touchy incidents, produced by racial ten- 
sions, occur there, they are overly magnified 
into outsized riots and massacres, even 
though similar racial incidents occur in 
other African nations as well. Were it not 
for the anti-Communist forces outside of the 
continent who report such incidents to de- 
stroy myths concerning the responsibility 
of new black nationalist leaders, they would 
pass unnoticed in the world press. Because 
the distortion of facts about South Africa 
has become a common endeavor for the hos- 
tile Afro-Asian coalition, these incidents 
have been presented to a credulous and often 
naive public as evidence of sinister intoler- 
ance and oppression of the black people. 

The Government of South Africa, however, 
led by Prime Minister Dr. H. F. Verwoerd, 
has an outstanding record of political and 
economic achievements. The Afro-Asian 
Socialist-Communist and the Western hu- 
manist-Socialist influences have concen- 
trated their attacks on the racial policies of 
South Africa seemingly to divert world at- 
tention from the otherwise outstanding gains 
being made there. 
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RECORD OF ACHIEVEMENT 

South Africa today has the highest gross 
national product, the highest par capita in- 
come, the lowest personal and excise taxes, 
and the lowest national debt of any nation 
in Africa. Furthermore, it has more miles 
of highway, more building construction, and 
more industrial development than any other 
nation on the continent. These are estab- 
lished facts. Nevertheless, this Afro-Asian 
bloc continues to humiliate the Government 
of South Africa, because of its racial policies, 
Needless to say, this bloc never mentions the 
record of achievement, 

For instance, South Africa was one of only 
two nations to pay its World War I debt 
to the United States in full and on due 
date, and this record was maintained fol- 
lowing World War II and the Korean war. 
South Africa is one of the few countries 
that has never requested economic assist- 
ance from the United States. Both in war 
and peace South Africa has shown her- 
self to be a worthy political and economic 
ally of the United States. 

This position was demonstrated in 1948 
when the present South African Government 
sent a contingent of airmen to assist the 
United States and Great Britain airlift mate- 
rials to a then free Berlin, and In 1950 when 
South Africa was one of only 16 member na- 
tions of the United Nations to send an air 
force to Korea, it was further demonstrated. 

‘THE CULTURE AND DOMESTIC POLICY 

Surely, no domestic policy, whether it 
pertains to race relations or not, should be a 
sole criteron for judging the overall inter- 
nal policy of any nation, but since this is- 
sue seems to be the one which will be aired, 
we must consider it in detail. 

South Africans share with Americans a 
basically Western European derived cultural 
and spiritual origin with associated values, 
and the fact that America and South Africa 
were predominantly settled by the same 
kinds of people, were opened by their re- 
spective pioneers, and were subsequently 
developed by the initiative and work of the 
white man is a mere statement of history. 
Apart from the many similarities in the 
historical colonization of these two areas, 
there are cultural and economic ties which 
should be considered in the determination 
of future policy. The bonds of friendship 
between these two countries were once 
strong. 

Unfortunately, there are many Americans 
who believe that the 3½ million whites in 
South Africa are only relics of the colonial 
period, who unlike their British, French, 
and Belgian counterparts, refuse to bow out 
gracefully before a “rolling tide of black 
nationalism.” The fact is that the 344 mil- 
lion white population is a permanent one, 
most of them having come to South Africa 
after the Boer War at the turn of this cen- 
tury. South Africa is their only home, for 
they are not settlers. Africa is as much home 
to them as is Liverpool to some Britishers, 
and these South African whites are entitled 
by every right and tradition to play a part in 
the “new” Africa. It is this fact that totally 
destroys the concept that “Africa for the 
Africans” applies only to the black man. 

It would be in error to try to accurately 
compare the race relations policies and prob- 
lems of South Africa with those existing in 
the United States. 
~ Negroes in South Africa are still rooted in 
the soil and most are only one gencration 
removed from the barbarism of the bush; 
whereas, the American Negro has been in 
close contact with the white man and his 
culture for a century and a half and has, 
in varying degrees, assimilated his culture 
and his values into his way of life. In the 
tribal homelands of South Africa, a vista of 
economic, political, and cultural vitality 
and growth has already begun to develop as 
a result of policies specifically directed to- 
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ward the achievement of positive objectives. 

These policies were conceived by Mr. M. D, C. 

deWet Nel, one of the leading economists of 

the West, and these programs have carried 

out successfuly interracial cooperation, 
APARTHEID LAWS 


The controversial apartheid laws, a system 
of legal codes governing racial relations in 
South Africa, are usually referred to by the 
anti-South African bloc as sinister and evil 
laws of the white man designed to suppress 
the black man. In actuality, they are based 
on the will and determination of the people 
and are no more suppressive than any other 
law to one who would step outside of it. It 
is a sensible program to provide the natives, 
mostly Bantu, with their own Institutions on 
lines parallel to those enjoyed by the whites. 

Apartheid is not a tyrannical attempt to 
drive the black men back to the bushlands 
but an enlightened way of providing them 
with a system of government based upon 
their own customs and traditions. Most 
importantly, apartheid Is a system designed 
and carried out by those most closely associ- 
ated with the problems there. 

Only an egalitarian radical, acting without 
knowledge of the customs and culture of the 
black man, would demand that the black 
culture be suddenly brought directly into 
line with the white one. 

POSTWAR RELATIONS 

Despite provisions of the Charter of the 
United Nations specifically prohibiting inter- 
vention into the domestic affairs of any 
member nation, certain delegates to the UN. 
General Assembly haye made it a point to 
sit in judgment on the domestic policies of 
South Africa. 

Whether those policies are morally right 
or wrong, intervention by other states 
through the U.N. is not only a violation of 
recognized concepts of international law, 
but it is also indicative of a double standard 
being utilized by the U.N. 

Continued U.N. General Assembly censure 
of South Africa has resulted from a notice- 
able lack of firm leadership by the Western 
Powers in general and, perhaps, the United 
States In particular. Because of close polit- 
ical and economic tles in the past between 
the United States and South Africa, and be- 
cause of South Africa’s faithfulness to the 
United States and its post-World War II posi- 
tion, the United States politicaliy, even 
morally, owes the South African Government 
5 gt trie measure of support in the 

South Africa’s Ambassador to the United 
Nations, Eric H. Louw, who has led eight 
South African delegations to the U.N. Gen- 
eral Assembly, has made many eloquent pleas 
for the sovereignty of his nation. 

During the post World War II perlod, the 
United States customarily assumed an atti- 
tude of indifference, especially in the UN. 
toward the domestic affairs of South Africa. 
Since 1960, however, our Government has 
assumed an almost hostile attitude toward 
South Africa. 

Although a deterioration in the relations 
between the United States and South Africa 
was evident in those matters conducted 
through the UN. during the Eisenhower ad- 
ministrations, direct relations remained har- 
monious, 

It was during the administration of John 
F. Kennedy that relations with South Africa 
reached an alltime low. The United States, 
even when it appeared that black nationalists 
to the north were prepared to move mill- 
tarily against South Africa, agreed to cease 
all military material shipments to that na- 
tion, Economic trade sharply declined, and 
the United States became a party to an un- 
official censure of South Africa in the U.N. 


THE FUTURE COURSE 


There seem to be three choices in South 
Africa. First, radically integrate the two 
races and cultures thereby creating instabil- 
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ity at a time when stability Is so necessary 
tor continued peace and prosperity. This 
solution could easily result in a fiasco similar 
to that which has now occurred in the Congo- 
Second, allow the black culture to prevail. 
thus, returning to customs and a culture 
Close to paganism. This would surely result 
in the formation of a government unfriendly 
toward the West, and the progress which 
South Africa has achiéved would be termi- 
nated. Third, allow the white man to con- 
tinue his present rule while gradually min- 
gling the two races to insure future progress 
through cooperative efforts with the black 
man gradually assuming greater economic 
and political participation in the government 
and society. Under the circumstances now 
prevalent in South Africa, the latter seems to 
be the most practical. 

While a decision concerning the deteriora- 
ting relationship between the United States 
and South Africa will probably not. be the 
most important foreign policy decision ren- 
dered by the Johnson administration during 
the next 4 years, the direction pursued after 
having reached that decision could be decl- 
sive for the Immediate security of Africa and 
the ultimate security of the West. 

The success of any new direction of our 
foreign policy in regard to South Africa 
will have to overcome obstacles created bY 
the events of the past. 

South Africa’s contribution to the Western 
Powers lies not only in her military strength. 
for it has strong armed forces, but also in 
her willingness to serve as a base for the 
West. The Cape of Good Hope Is still the 
only sea route between the West and the 
East in the very possible event of closure 
the Sues Canal to the West. Naval bases 
maintained there by the enemy would seri- 
ously jeopardize the use of those strategic 
waters during war. 

South Africa has already given the United 
States a unique advantage by permitting us 
to erect tracking stations for space explora- 
tion and defense purposes on her territory: 
The only other tracking stations operated bY 
the United States on the African Continent 
were recently confiscated by the revolution- 
ary Government of Tanzania (formerly Tan- 
ganyika and Zanzibar). These tracking sta- 


“tions are vital links in the worldwide chain 


of installations which permit us to track So- 
viet space vehicles as well as our own. The 
replacement of these stations with tracking 
ships would not only be extremely costly 
but also technically unsatisfactory. 

In summary, South Africa has faced the 
issues of the modern era wisely and is willing 
to go a long way toward combating the forces 
of communism. Russia's threats do not 
scare her as they seem to frighten most of 
the emerging nations of the African Con- 
tinent. South Africa’s domestic policies are 
based upon realistic plans for continued 
growth and prosperity. 


Solving Urban Area Problems 


SPEECH 


HON. FLORENCE P. DWYER 


OP NEW JERSEY 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, February 9, 1965 


Mrs. DWYER. Mr. Speaker, in the 
February 8, 1965, issue of the Washing- 
ton Daily News, Mr. Bruce Biossat, 4 
well-known and nationally syndicated 
columnist, summarized the work of the 
Advisory Commission on Intergovern- 
mental Relations in the crucial field of 
urban area problems. 
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As Mr. Biossat points out, the increas- 
ing concentration of our population in a 
Telatively few huge urban complexes, 
with the difficult and interrelated prob- 
lems which such urban complexes in- 
evitably cause, may well be today’s and 
tomorrow's most urgent national con- 
CeT. 

Congress has an important role, in co- 
operation with States and local commu- 
nities, in attacking these problems in a 
coordinated and effective way. The Ad- 
visory Commission, on which I am priv- 
ileged to represent the House together 
with the gentleman from North Caro- 
lina [Mr. Fouxratxl and the gentleman 
from New York [Mr. Keocu], has recom- 
mended ways in which all levels of gov- 
ernment can achieve the desired coordi- 
nation. I recommend Mr. Biossat’s arti- 
cle to our colleagues, and under leave to 
extend my remarks in the Recorp, I in- 
clude it herewith: 

Srates Cuart Way To RELIEVE URBAN ÁREAS 
(By Bruce Blossat) 

The 50 States have in hand some advisory 
Proposals which are intended to help them 
set their urban areas on a better course. 

The proposals are part of a suggested 1965 
Btate legislative program advanced by the 
Advisory Commission on Intergovernmental 
Relations, a permanent bipartisan body set 
up by Congress and made up of Governors, 
Btate legislators, county officials, mayors, 
Members of Congress and the U.S. executive 


Anything reasonably inventive in this field 
deserves a good look, since the country’s 
major urban complexes are awash in difficul- 
ties that seem only to grow greater as the 
areas swell in size. 

Soon 75 percent of the American people 
Will be living in less than 200 of these com- 
Plexes—and their problems simply have to 
top any responsible public agenda. 

Furthermore, it is in these areas—and the 
States. which legally are their masters— 
where the really big new spending is going 
on today. y 

In fiscal 1965 US., State, and local gov- 
ernments will be spending an estimated $75.2 
Dillion tn direct outlays, an increase of more 
than $5 billion over the $69.8 Dillion pre- 

total for fiscal 1964. That figure in 
turn is $5 billion higher than 1963. 

Just 10 years ago, total State-local ex- 
penditures came to but $33.7 billion, so they 
have more than doubled in a decade. 

Today's staggering figures include a heavy 
tax for waste and confusion. Much urban 
growth is haphazard, uncoordinated, 
amounting nearly to self-strangulation. 

With education needs bulking large, local- 
State government costs may double again in 
half a decade. There seems great point in 
reducing the tax for waste. 

Here the Advisory Commission's proposals 
come into play. 

They include several pieces of permissive 
legislation that would allow such matters as 
mass transportation, control of urban water 
supply and sewerage systems, and the se- 
curing and preserving of open spaces to be 
dealt with on a coordinated footing. 

They would also authorize metropolitan 
study and area planning commissions, regu- 
lation of planning, zoning, and subdivision 
in land beyond corporate boundaries, and the 
setting up of so-called “metropolitan service 
corporations,” which could perform a variety 
of areawide functions, 

This last envisions an agency which could 
Operate on a broad scale the way more limited 
traffic, housing, and other other authorities 
do today. 

It is a severe testing time for those (Re- 
Publicans particularly) who argue that 
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things are done best at the State and local 
level. This would appear to be the moment, 
above all in history, for this notion to be 
demonstrated to the fullest. 

Unquestionably the huge urban clusters 
are today’s and tomorrow's battle areas. But 
enlistment in the combat goes hard. 

Militant conservatives, while talking the 
State-local game, would much rather take a 
few dramatic swipes at the United Nations 
than try to coordinate a sewerage system. 


A Commendable TV Program 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
0 


HON. DEL CLAWSON 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, February 11, 1965 


Mr. DEL CLAWSON. Mr. Speaker, 
under leave to extend my remarks in the 
Recorp, I am calling the attention of 
Members at this time to a highly com- 
mendable television program scheduled 
for next Monday evening, February 15, 
over the ABC network. It is to be spon- 
sored by the Purex Corp., Ltd., which has 
its major plant in South Gate, Calif., in 
the district which I have the honor to 
represent here. 

This 1-hour program will be a tribute 
to the Peace Corps—the first, to my 
knowledge, to be telecast nationally by 
a commercial sponsor with the Peace 
Corps as its subject matter. It will be 
one of a series of Purex specials starring 
Dinah Shore, with this particular pro- 
gram featuring Harry Belafonte as guest 
star. 

I also want to pay tribute to the Purex 
Corp. for the policy it adheres to in 
seeking TV programing which has value 
not only as good entertainment but 
which also adds to our national store 
of knowledge and avoids any semblance 
of sensationalism. 

The company follows a policy of non- 
interference with the knowledgeable, 
professional creation of its programs 
and the dissemination of that program- 
ing by the network people. Mr. Alan C. 
Stonemen, president and chief execu- 
tive officer of the Purex Corp., has said: 

We would question the qualifications of 
creators of television programs in advising 
Purex as to what ingredients should go into 
a detergent. And we would likewise question 
our own qualifications in presuming to tell 
the creators of programing exactly how to 
create. 


This is an attitude which has drawn 
widespread praise of the company from 
the television press and magazines of 
the country. 

The company’s television policy is re- 
fiected in the following excerpt from its 
policy statement: 

Purex does not censor the program, but 
relies on the good judgment and integrity 
of the network to provide the best possible 
entertainment and to present it with dignity 
and good taste. 

Censorship by the advertiser of the con- 
tent of a TV program would endanger any 
dramatic or historical values the program 
might possess. It would be comparable to 
trying to control the content of any mag- 
azine or newspaper in which we advertise. 
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Purex recognizes that its noncensorship 
policy and the network's efforts to meet pub- 
Me demand for vital and more interesting 
programs at times leads to the presenta- 
tion of material on which strong differences 
of opinion may exist. To avoid such sub- 
jects as program material simply because of 
these differing opinions would severely limit 
the scope of TV entertainment. Sponsor 
domination that extends to imposing such 
limitations on programing, in our opinion, 
is not compatible with the network's obliga- 
tion to the FCC and is not in the best inter- 
ests of the public. 

We have strong evidence that the millions 
of viewers who see our programs recognize 
their value not only as good entertainment, 
but as a real contribution to our American 
way of life which does not suppress differing 
opinions. 


Kill Off the Helicopter? 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. JOHN J. ROONEY 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, January 27, 1965 


Mr. ROONEY of New York. Mr. 
Speaker, under permission hereto- 
fore granted me by unanimous consent 
of the House, I include the following ar- 
ticle from the New York Times: 

KL Orr THE HELICOPTER? 

On January 14 the board of estimate in a 
unanimous vote approved use of the roof of 
the 59-story Pan Am Building, in mid-Man- 
hattan, for commercial helicopter operations, 
to begin in mid-April. Ten days later Presi- 
dent Johnson in his budget message advised 
Congress to discontinue Federal subsidies in 
support of passenger helicopter operations 
throughout the country, on the grounds that 
the subsidy was not in the national public 
interest. 

Any Government subsidy must, of course, 
be submitted to unremitting review. But it 
would be most unfortunate and shortsighted 
to stop the subsidy to helicopter passenger 
service at this stage. For one thing, the Pan 
Am heliport itself, because of its great con- 
venience, should encourage an immediate in- 
crease in passenger use to make trips to air- 
ports in 5 to 10 minutes that might require 
an hour or more by highway, If, as likely, 
the proposed new fourth major airport in 
the aréa is situated even farther away, the 
helicopter’s time advantage will be enhanced. 

While there is admittedly no prospect that 
helicopter service could exist this year or next 
without Government help, the time is ap- 
proaching when break-even operations can be 
expected. The Civil Aeronautics Board be- 
lieves that if the Government would provide 
$18 million (for helicopter services through- 
out the Nation) between now and 1970, the 
lines could begin in 1971 to show a profit. 
In the current fiscal year New York Airways 
is getting $1.9 million in subsidy. 

The hopeful signs are the potential of the 
most modern equipment used, for larger load 
and all-condition instrument operation, the 
declining percentage of dependence on sub- 
sidy, contractual guarantees of some income 
from major airlines, the general increase in 
air travel, and the measurably enlarged public 
acceptance of helicopter service. 

The Government has a large investment in 
helicopter service, through subsidy of past 
years, Stopping now would throw this in- 
vestment overboard, would destroy the exist- 
ing services just when New York's, at least, 
is within hailing distance of a time when it 
could pay for itself as an unequaled quick 
route to the airports. 


1965 
Employment Problems of Young People 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 
HON. JULIA BUTLER HANSEN 


OF WASHINGTON 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, February 9, 1965 


Mrs. HANSEN of Washington. Mr. 
Speaker, the entire Nation is interested 
in positive steps taken by any group in 
meeting the employment problems of 
young people. x 

Because Clark County in my Third Dis- 
trict of Washington is taking outstanding 
action, it gives me a great deal of pleas- 
ure to place in the Record today Clark 
County Commissioner Kenneth E. Teter's 
article which was printed in the October 
County News Digest. 

In the summer of 1964 Clark County was 
able to take a positive step in meeting a prob- 
lem which has become one of concern 
throughout the Nation—that of providing 
employment opportunities for boys 16 and 
17 years of age. 

This was carried out through a program 
that benefited both the boys involved and 
the entire county. While somewhat limited 
in scope, I believe it is a good example of 
what can be done when people work together 
to meet a problem of this nature. 

Actually, the Clark County youth employ- 
ment program had its start in the summer 
of 1963. At that time it appeared the coun- 
ty's park acreage might be increased con- 
siderably within the year. 

The board of county commissioners, con- 
sisting of Chairman Lawrence Beauchamp, 
Jim Worthington, and myself, foresaw the 
possibilities of this situation and included 
an item of $2,000 for extra help wages in the 
budget for 1964. 

In December of 1963, the Crown Zellerbach 
Corp. deeded an area of nearly 300 acres to 


doubled the amount of park acreage the 
county owned at that time. 

Located north of the community of Camas, 
in the easterly part of the county, this new 
park site included a fine lake, thus providing 
the public with fishing, canoeing and row- 
boating and swimming, in addition to 
picnicking, hiking, nature study, and serene 
wilderness. It also contains some fine stands 
of second growth and old growth Douglas- 


Early in 1964, the county acquired 160 
acres from the U.S. Government for a park 
site in nothern Clark County. This property, 
which we named Siouxon Park, is located 
along Yale Reservoir on the North Fork of 
the Lewis River. The land at Siouxon Park 
was in its native state of brush and timber, 
with a long shoreline on the reservoir. 

To begin developing these new park sites 
as quickly as possible required more labor 
than was available in the county parks de- 
partment. A youth employment program 
seemed to be an answer to our problem, as 
well as an answer to the problem of employ- 
ment opportunities for youth. 

Thus, the county had as much need for 
these boys as the boys had for employment, 
NE our park board warmiy endorsed the 

ea. 

However, to get the youth employment 
program underway required more than just 
the backing and encouragement of the board 
of county commissioners and the approval 
of Clark County's park board. This help was 
fast coming. 

Robert K, Axlund, chief probation officer 
for the county juvenile department, and a 
man well aware of the problem of employ- 
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ment for teenage boys, stepped in and did 
much of the work. He cleared the ques- 
tion of wages and hours, and minors work 
permits with the State department of labor 
and industry. 

Permission for children of welfare recipi- 
ents to accept wages without having their 
parents suffer a reduction in their welfare 
grant was obtained from the State depart- 
ment of public assistance. 

Also working with us in preparing the 
program were such people as County School 
Superintendent Roy Sandberg; Prosecuting 
Attorney R. DeWitt Jones; County Park 
Superintendent Gerry Staley, and superior 
court. judges Eugene G. Cushing, J. Guthrie 
Langsdorf, and Virgil V. Scheiber, who also 
serve as juvenile court judges for the county. 

The board of county commissioners unani- 
mously passed a resolution initiating our 
youth employment program. 

Some 24 boys were selected for employ- 
ment from applications which were distrib- 
uted throughout the county and then re- 
viewed by a screening committee. 

We received further enhancement of our 
program from State, county, and private 
foresters who instructed the boys in for- 
estry, conservation, suppression of vandal- 
ism, and related subjects. 

While the boys did some work in other 
county parks, the great majority of their 
time was devoted to the Lackamas Park 
project. 

Clark County paid the youngsters the min- 
imum wage, withheld income tax and social 
security, provided industrial insurance and 
medical aid and, in general, treated the boys 
just as we do all our employees. 

This meant it was necessary to dismiss two 
of them for failing to do the job. However, 
it should be noted the remainder all per- 
formed in an outstanding manner and fully 
earned every cent they received. 

Though it was possible to carry out the 
program for only a limited time, the boys 
cleared many acres of brush and under- 
growth, built several trails, erected restroom 
facilities, prepared drinking water locations, 
mowed grass, constructed a boat dock, and 
made many other improvements. 

With what we have learned this last sum- 
e e are eagerly looking forward to a 
mu more expanded program next year. 
The Lackamas Park site, because of its large 
size and varied potential, will take several 
years to develop fully. In addition we have 
much work to do at our Sfouxon Park on 
the Yale Reservoir. We anticipate more ad- 
ditions to our park system, and maintenance 
also must be continued on our existing 
parks. 

This donation by Crown Zellerbach to the 
county’s park system last winter, plus the 
efforts of concerned individuals, have given 
us an opening for further developing the 
county—and its young people, our richest 
resource, 


Tribute to General LeMay 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. ROBERT L. F. SIKES 


OF FLORIDA 
| IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, January 21, 1965 


Mr. SIKES. Mr. Speaker, Gen. Curtis 
LeMay is a legend in his own lifetime. 
He is a symbol of effective military pre- 
paredness; of strength tempered with 
justice. 

I have noted a very fine tribute to Gen- 
eral LeMay in the Air Force magazine of 
February 1965. I am proud to have it 
printed in the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD: 
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The LeMay achievements have been cited 
over and over again. The LeMay cigar has 
been chewed and rechewed in public print. 
Our own portrait of the retiring USAF Chief 
of Staff is painted against a background of 
people—Air Force people—for whom he 
waged battles as big and as important as any 
offensives he mounted over Germany or 
Japan. Here is how he said it himself (in 
the Airman, January 1964), and this is how 
we will remember him: 

“There are quite a few devices and pro- 
cedures in the Air Force today that seem 
to dwarf their human creators. As our 
missiles and electronics have begun to do 
the things we want them to do, you may 
have heard deriding comments about man’s 
abilities. Perhaps you have heard that silo- 
sitting will replace flying * * that voyages 
into deep space will be led by unmann 
satellites * * * and that the computer 
thinks quicker and deeper than any mortal. 

“Not so many years ago, they used to say 
* + * commission the Norden bombsight, 
not the bombardier * * * give sergeant 
stripes to the computing gunsight, not to the 
aerial gunner * * * or let ‘George’ the auto- 
pilot do it. 

“Aerial victory in World War I was won 
by men men who wore wings 
men who had the daring and the intelligence 
to master the machines and to improve upon 
the procedures to reach the winning com- 
binations. 

“Nothing has changed. I salute the herit- 
age of all men who wear Air Force wings. 
And I foresee that men with wings will lead 
the way in the coming conquest of space. 
I shall say this with full conviction until I 
am convinced that the airplane invented the 
Wright brothers.“ THE EDITORS. 


Miss Inez Tatascore 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. HOWARD W. ROBISON 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, February 11, 1965 


Mr. ROBISON, Mr. Speaker, it is with 
deep regret that I advise Members of 
the House and their employees of the 
passing of Miss Inez Tatascore on Febru- 


ary 4. 

Miss Tatascore was for 18 years an 
employee of the House of Representa- 
tives, ably serving as secretary to my 
predecessor, the Honorable Sterling Cole. 
She returned to her home in Ithaca, N.Y.. 
in 1953 to take employment there and 
has lived there since that time. 

Miss Tatascore joined Congressman 
Cole’s staff in 1935 shortly after he was 
first elected to Congress. Prior to that 
time, she had been a Tompkins County, 
N.Y. County court stenographer and 
secretary to the late County Judge Wil- 
lard M. Kent, At the time of her death, 
she was confidential secretary to the 
Honorable Harold E. Simpson, Justice of 
= Sunna Court of the State of New 

ork. 

Miss Tatascore had long been active 
in Republican circles and, in 1952, was 
an alternate delegate to the Republican 
National Convention in Chicago. She 
was a past secretary, treasurer, and vice 
president of the Young Republican Club 
of Ithaca and for many years has been 
& member of the Republican County 
Committee of Tompkins County. 
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I know that Miss Tatascore's many 
friends in Washington and in the State 
of New York will mourn her passing. 
She was an extremely able staff member 
to Congressman Cole and to the con- 
stituents of his congressional] district as 
well as being of considerable help to me 
in recent years. She will be much 
missed by all who knew her. 


The 5-Percent Manufacturer's Tax on 
Household-Type Hot Water Heaters 
Should Be Repealed 


SPEECH 


HON. CHESTER L. MIZE 


OF KANSAS : 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, February 10, 1965 


Mr. MIZE. Mr. Speaker, today I am 
introducing a bill calling for the repeal 
of the 5-percent manufacturer's tax on 
household-type hot water heaters be- 
cause I feel that this tax can no longer 
be justified. 

In the first place, the tax is one of 
those “temporary” wartime taxes de- 
signed not only to raise revenue but to 
curtail the use of steel, copper and other 
metals in products classified as luxu- 
rious and unnecessary for home use in 
emergencies. There is a question 
whether such a tax should have been 
applied in the first place, but since it 
was, it should have been repealed long 
before this. 

To my knowledge, domestic water 
heaters are the only type of plumbing 
equipment that carry a manufacturer’s 
tax. It is particluarly unfair since it ap- 
Plies only to the family water heaters in 
the home and does not apply to heaters 
which supply hot water in hotels, apart- 
ments or other non-one-family dwell- 


Certainly the use of hot water today 
cannot be classified as a luxury. Every 
home depends upon it almost as much 
as food, clothing, and housing. An apart- 
ment dweller under the present system 
gets his hot water from equipment on 
which no tax has been paid while the 
equipment for the average homeowner 
either costs more because of the manu- 
facturer's tax or the manufacturer is put 
at an unfair advantage. 

The domestic water heater industry is 
a depressed industry. More than half of 
the plants have closed and more are in 
danger of being closed. Companies that 
operate in the red find it necessary to 
partially absorb the 5 percent Federal tax 
and operate further in the red. Some 
companies find it necessary to lay off 
workers and curtail their busincss. The 
amount of revenue gained from this tax 
is not sufficient to justify the problems 
created for this depressed industry. 

Furthermore, it appears to me this tax 
on water heaters is a regressive tax, as it 
falls most heavily on families with low 
or modest incomes. 

In the reappraisal of wartime excise 
taxes, I trust Congress will see fit to 
eliminate this unfair manufacturer's tax 
which has outlived its usefulness. 
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Family Farms in the United States 


EXTENSION OF REMARES 


HON. E. Y. BERRY 


OF SOUTH DAKOTA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, February 11, 1965 


Mr. BERRY. Mr. Speaker, I have 
asked unanimous consent to place in the 
Appendix of the Recor» an editorial car- 
ried in the Corson County News, Mc- 
Intosh, S. Dak., which I think is worth 
distributing for other Members to read. 

The editorial, carried in the February 
4, 1965, issue of that paper, is as follows: 

FAMILY FARMS IN THE UNITED STATES 

It seems the Johnsoñ administration has 
chosen to preside over the liquidation of 
two-thirds of the family farms in the United 
States. 

One can imagine the embarrassment of 
such Democrats as South Dakota's Senator 
Georcr McGovern. McGovern and then- 
Senator Hunerr HumPHREY spent consider- 
able time traveling through the farmlands 
of America not many years ago blaming Ezra 
Taft Benson for causing a decrease in the 
number of farmers. It must be said in their 
defense they are also critical of the Presi- 
dential decree, although they elect to blame 
the Bureau of the Budget rather than the 
President, 

The President said in his budget message 
farming alone cannot be expected to sup- 
port more than a million families. There are 
now about 3 million people making their 
living on farms in this country. 

The President expects to handle the sur- 
plus farmer problem by spending money to 
teach farmers new jobs rather than spend- 
ing money to support or supplement farm 
income. 

We believe that In trying to solve the so- 
called farm problem by moving two-thirds 
of the people off farms the President is go- 
ing to create more problems than he will 
solve. 

He is not dealing with just 2 million fami- 
Mes. He is dealing also with the people who 
provide goods and services for these families. 
Liquidation of any large number of farm 
families will start off a chain reaction that 
will be felt in every corner of the land. 
Liquidation of another one-third of the 
rural people will mean liquidation of more 
than half of the small towns and cities in 
the Midwest. 

Reducing the number of farmers will re- 
duce the number of people that make the 
machinery and will create new unemploy- 
ment problems in the industrial centers. 
Land that is now farmed by 100 small farmers 
with small tractors, combines and pickups 
can be farmed by 10 farmers with a few huge 
crawler tractors and fleets of transient com- 
bines. 

Of course, as the President says, a million 
farmers can supply all the food and fiber we 
need now. One corporation could supply all 
the cars we need if all its competition were 
removed and it could triple tts size. 

The administration scems to have bought 
the idea that the technological revolution 
has made it impossible for more than a few 
people to make a living on farms. 

Hogwash. The advent of tractors and com- 
bines and milking machines meant that a 
farmer could do the same work in less time. 
It meant that he could reasonably expect to 
work about the same hours as his city 
neighbors in the factories instead of the 
dark-to-dark routine that was his 30 years 
ago. 
The thing that made it dificult for the 
farmer to exist was that Government pro- 
grams cut down his acreage so that he could 
not produce as much as before and at the 
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same time did not and do not give him a fair 
price for the products he sells. The Goy- 
ernment, right or wrong, chose to set the 
prices for farm products and the Govern- 
ment set that price too low for the farmer 
to make a profit. 

It is further folly to think that any size- 
able number of people can make their living 
in areas like the Dakota’s by means other 
pe farming and selling to the people who 

arm, 

What then do we propose to do with the 
millions of people Johnson proposes to move 
off the land. Obviously, they must go to 
the cities to compete with the people already 
there for jobs and there aren't enough jobs 
to go around now. The problems involved 
i such a migration stagger the imaging- 

on. 

We should further concern curselves with 
the loss to our country of moving the people 
from the farms and small towns to the huge 
cities. There is an atmosphere in rural 
America that cannot be duplicated in the 
cities. The contribution of rural America 
to the moral strength of our people cannot 
be underestimated. Who wants to trade the 
rural community with its 4-H clubs, churches 
and schools, where everybody knows each 
other and is concerned with the welfare of 
their neighbor and his children, for the con- 
crete jungles, the juvenile gangs and the 
moral rot that breeds and grows in the 
large cities? 

The hour is late for the people of rural 
America, and that includes everybody wheth- 
er they live in the cities or on the farms in 
the Midwest. The President has made up 
his mind Only Congress stands in the 
way of making the nightmare of the exo- 
dus to the cities a reality. 

The people, most of whom supported 
Johnson in the last election, must make it 
known this is not what they wanted. 


Sound Finance and Free Enterprise 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. LAURENCE J. BURTON 


OF UTAH 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, February 11, 1965 


Mr. BURTON of Utah. Mr. Speaker, 
I am a frequent listener of “Three-Star 
Extra,” the newspaper of the air. I was 
especially impressed with Ray Henle's 
remarks on February 1, 1965, and would 
like to bring them to the attention of 
my colleagues: 

All the indicators seem to say, these days, 
the big trend on the Continent of Europe 
is toward sound finance and reliance on 
profits and private property in a system of 
enterprise free of government controls, 

Many may think this, strangely, is not 
the dominant trend here in the United Statcs 
which blazed the way of free enterprise for 
all the world to behold. But regardless. it is 
the trend in Europe and most of the coun- 
tries are making hay along the way. 

“Three-Star Extra“ pointed out some while 
ago that President de Gaulle appears to be 
enjoying his Oympinn view of things for 
the reason that he knows he has cornered 
plenty of gold and the financial structure 
of France is in good order. 

West Germany has done so fabulously well 
following the path of sound finance and 
free enterprise that even the political party 
which opposes the Erhardt regime, the op- 
position Socialists, appear to be Socialist in 
name only. And the Socialists appear to 
be doing well in politics by proclaiming that 
Government ownership of industry no longer 
is part of their creed and as for Marxism— 
that's out entirely. 
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The Socialists are getting more like Er- 
nardt's Christian Democrats every day. They 
no longer rant about nuclear power, no 
longer oppose rearmament, instead have 
come out solidly for the concept of NATO. 
And Socialist Leader Willy Brandt, mayor 
of Berlin, says, “We shall strive for stable 
prices and a sound deutsche mark. We shall 
not touch private property.“ 

Similar allegiances to more right-of-cen- 
ter policies are being seen in Belgium, Lux- 
embourg, and even in some areas of Scan- 
dinayia. In England, the Labor Party seems 
in trouble. Suddenly everyone appears con- 
cerned with sound money and with the con- 
cept of private initiative and enterprise. 


Boy Scout Week 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JOHN P. SAYLOR 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, February 11, 1965 


Mr. SAYLOR, Mr. Speaker, Boy 
Scout Anniversary Week is a most stim- 
ulating experience. Seeing the throngs 
of rugged and enthusiastic youngsters in 
uniform around Capitol Hill always in- 
stills a new confidence in the future of 
our country. The way things have been 
going in this old world for the past 
quarter of a century might ordinarily 
shake the assurance of those who must 
inherit the job of carrying on, but hope 
will rise and mankind in general will en- 
joy a better life if the philosophy of the 
Boy Scouts of America is extended and 
accepted through a greater part of the 
universe. 

No creed can have a higher purpose 
when it is based on service to God, to 
country, and to fellow man. From its 
inception more than half a century ago, 
the Boy Scout organization has dedi- 
cated itself to the teaching of love of 
God, patriotism, courage, understanding 
of and consideration for others, and self- 
reliance. By encouraging youths to 
achieve excellence in whatever careers 
their character and ability enable them 
to qualify, the Scouts have produced out- 
Standing individuals in every field of 
endeavor. 

As one whose love of nature has stead- 
fastly grown from my first memory of 
walking through the woods with my 
father, I have a particular admiration 
for the scouting programs which, by the 
simple expedient of experience, acquaint 
these boys with the wondrous gifts our 
Creator bestowed when he designed 
forests and mountains and trickling 
streams, then topped them all with an 
astronomical arrangement through 
which heat and energy is provided and 
stored by day and a magical and bril- 
liant showpiece is unveiled at sundown. 
To tramp through the woods not only 
makes for healthy bodies; it develops 
moral fiber by nurturing an appreciation 
for the accomplishments of the pioneers 
who hewed the path that led to the 
miracle that is today’s America. 

With the progress that brings more 
leisure time, hiking and campouts should 
be encouraged wherever possible. They 
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are infinitely more beneficial to physical 
and mental development than a young 
man will find at a soda counter, on a 
street corner, or behind the wheel of 
an automobile. 

Finally, Mr. Speaker as Scouting prin- 
ciples and activities are practiced else- 
where on the globe, there springs a new 
hope that our prayers for world freedom 
and peace may be answered. Annual 
world jamborees enable young people 
from across the seas to meet and to know 
American Scouts and what they stand 
for. With Scouting available in more 
and more countries, we may have at last 
come upon the golden key that will un- 
lock the barriers that divide nationali- 
ties and foment disorder among men. If, 
peradventure, lads brought up under 
Communist rule have adequate oppor- 
tunity to become better acquainted with 
their counterparts in the free world, they 
may eventually come to recognize and 
accept the Scout’s tenet of duty to God 
regardless of the athiestic teachings to 
which they are subjected at home. 

It is an honor to honor the Boy Scouts 
of America. 


Civil Defense Shelter Locator System 
SPEECH 


HON. FLORENCE P. DWYER 


OF NEW JERSEY 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, February 9,1 965 


Mrs. DWYER. Mr. Speaker, the 
Union County, N.J., Civil Defense-Dis- 
aster Control Organization, headed by 
Col. Charles J. Christian, coordinator, 
and Jack R. Karel, M.D., deputy coordi- 
nator, has just announced the develop- 
ment of what may be the first shelter 
locator system in the United States. 

Developed by Arthur Guarriello, 
shelter coordinator of Union Township, 
which is located in the congressional dis- 
trict I am privileged to represent, the 
shelter locator system is designed to pro- 
vide an up-to-date and systematic means 
of keeping track of present and potential 
shelter facilities and supplies. The 
value of such a system, as a way of max- 
imizing the usefulness of a shelter system 
in the event of an emergency, is obvious. 

Since this shelter locator system is, so 
far as is known, the first of its kind in 
the United States, I feel certain it will be 
of interest to many of our colleagues. 
Under leave to extend my remarks, I in- 
clude a description of the system, to- 
gether with samples of the cards used in 
the system, which were just published in 
the February 1965 issue of the Minute- 
man, the newsletter of the Union County 
2 55 Defense-Disaster Control Organi- 
zation: 


SHELTER Locator SYSTEM 
As the national fallout shelter *program 
progresses in all counties throughout the 
United States, millions of dollars of shelter 
supplies are being stored in our process of 


preparedness. It is therefore incumbent up- 


on all directors that an accurate and readily 
available record of all these supplies and 
shelter facilitles be in the municipal civil 
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defense office. Here in Union County we 
can foresee that in the very near future we 
will have $1 million of shelter supplies in 
emergency storage. Lack of essential shelter 
information in civil defense offices when 
needed would make shelter operations very 
dificult. 

The Union County Civil Defense and Dis- 
aster Control presents, possibly for the first 
time In the United States, a shelter locator 
system developed by Arthur Guarriello, shel- 
ter coordinator of Union Township. All shel- 
ter information is placed on 8- by 5-inch 
filing cards except that shown on the inspec- 
tion sheet and inventory record when a 4- 
by 6-inch card is used. Both sides of the 
latter is utilized. This card is taken to the 
shelter as necessary. Also, a large municipal 
map is used in the control center. Item 
is a legal sized file. Location cards are in 10 
colors to correspond with colored areas of 
municipal maps. 

A. LICENSED ALPHABETIZED FACILITIES BY TYPE 

1, Schools. 

2. Public buildings. 

3. Churches, 

4. Industry and office buildings. 

5. Hotel, restaurant, and recreation. 

6, Apartments and multiple story build- 
ings. 

7. Private residences. 

B, POSSIBLE SITES 

1. New buildings under construction. 

2. Buildings not surveyed or have not been 
inspected. 

8. Other bulldings disapproved and rec- 
ommendations made for modification. 

C. STANDARD LOCATION RECORD CARDS 

1. Map and boundary designations: (a) 
Population, daytime, nighttime, number of 
spaces in area, number of stocked spaces in 
area. 

2. Facility status: Facilities that are li- 
censed and suryeyed. Filed by facility num- 
ber. Complete history of facility, Stocked 
or not stocked. 

3. Facilities not approved and no potential. 

D. ALPHABETICAL LISTING OF STREETS 

1. Map coordinates. 

2. Standard location, 

E. MUNICIPAL MAP WITH STANDARD LOCATION 
CODE AS DESIGNATED BY THE CORPS OF ENGINEERS 

1. Subareas delineated. 

2. Each area showing day and night pop- 
ulation. 

3. Stocked shelters. 

4. Homes-shelters. 

5. Shelters not officially approved, 

6. Possible shelters. 

F. FILE 

1, By facility number—each containing all 
pertinent papers to a specific facility. In- 
spection sheet and inventory record. 

2. By standard location—containing print- 
outs. 

Shelter locator system as presented, is now 
in operation in Union Township. 

A 
SCHOOLS 
Name, location, and facility number 


r AAA aN ER 2600 
PAEA a Soa oo cn caw na E 2701 
Onion Mien e 2702 
r on ar era e eos 2800 
Connecticut Farm 3002 
ADODI Sho ne inl aa owe unde nen 3103 
CCC 3200 
c los ecue cele 3400 
B 
Green Lane. 
YM and YWHA, 


0 
Location 02600: 
Starting at a point at Stuyvesant Avenue 
and Hillside Avenue east to the Elizabeth 
River; south on the river to the parkway; 
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southeast on the parkway to the junction 
of Vauxhall Road; west on Vauxhall Road to 
Oakland Avenue to the junction of Stuy- 
vesant Avenue; continue north on Stuyvyes- 
ant Avenue to the Hillside line: 


Daytime population 5460 
Nighttime population 5500 
STT 235 
Total, sene a 235 


Facility No. 02601: Stuyvesant Town, 
Manor Drive, Bullding No. 2. 
PF factor: 1. 
Capacity: 10. 
o- 
Facility No. 02600: Franklin School, Lindy 
‘Terrace. 


Capacity: 235. Tonnage: 2183. Cube: 248. 


Item: Quantity Voucher No. 
peas eS aoe rer 27 05375 
Drum water — x 05375 
Sanitation kit 5 05375 
Biedical kit 4 4 05375 


In order to add 945 spaces it would cost 
65.670 for ventilating and $5,900 for auxiliary 
power. 

D 

Aberdeen Road: Map section 3-M, St. Loc. 

00 27. 
¥ FRONT 


Inspection sheet and inventory record: 
Facility number. 


Person to be seen and telephone number. 
Daytime population. 

Nighttime population. 

Number of approved spaces. 


Number of nonapproved spaces. 
PF factor. 


Date sheltcr marked. 
Date shelter licensed. 
Date of inspection. 
Condition of supplies. 
Inventory of supplies. 
Date facility stocked. 
Sketch of shelter avallable. 
Operational plan available. 
Date water drums filled—on dunnage. 
Date Radef equipment inspected. 
7 BACK 
Inspection sheet and inventory record: 
Shelter manager assigned. 
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Trained staff—position and number. 

Potential increases of spaces. 

Medical supplies kept from freezing. 

FAMP supplies. 

Radef kits In secure areas, 

Other emergency equipment available. 

Trapped water. 

Telephone or jack in shelter. 

Auxiliary power. 

Emergency lighting. 

Level of interest in program. 

Remarks. 

Date of pack and/or date of expiration 
should be noted. 

Food pack. 

Medical supplies. 


PRINTING OF CONGRESSIONAL RECORD 
EXTRACTS 


It shall be lawful for the Public Printer 
to print and deliver upon the order of any 
Senator, Representative, or Delegate, extracts 
from the CONGRESSIONAL Recorp, the person 
ordering the same paying the cost thereof 
(U.S. Code, title 44, sec. 185, p. 1942). 


LAWS RELATIVE TO THE PRINTING OF 
DOCUMENTS 


Either House may order the printing of a 
document not already provided for by law, 
but only when the same shall be accompa- 
nied by an estimate from the Public Printer 
as to the probable cost thereof. Any execu- 
tive department, bureau, board or independ- 
ent office of the Government submitting re- 
ports or documents in response to inquiries 
from Co shall submit therewith an 
estimate of the probable cost of printing the 
usual number. Nothing in this section re- 
lating to estimates shall apply to reports or 
documents not 50 pages (U.S. 
Code, title 44, sec. 140, p. 1938). 

Resolutions for printing extra copies, when 
presented to either House, shall be referred 
immediately to the Committee on House 
Administration of the House of Representa- 
tives or the Committee on Rules and Admin- 
istration of the Senate, who, in making their 
report, shall give the probable cost of the 
proposed printing upon the estimate of the 
Public Printer, and no extra copies shall be 
printed before such committee has reported 
(U.S. Code, title 44, sec. 133, p. 1937). 
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CONGRESSIONAL DIRECTORY 

The Public Printer, under the direction of 
the Joint Committee on Printing, may print 
for sale, at a price sufficient to reimburse the 
expenses of such printing, the current Con- 
gressional Directory. No sale shall be made 
on credit (U.S. Code, title 44, sec. 150, p. 
1939). 


RECORD OFFICE AT THE CAPITOL 

An office for the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD, 
with Mr, Raymond F. Noyes in charge, is lo- 
cated in room H-112, House wing, where or- 
ders will be received for subscriptions to the 
Rrcorp at $1.50 per month or for single 
copies at 1 cent for eight pages (minimum 
charge of 3 cents). Also, orders from Mem- 
bers of Congress to purchase reprints from 


the Recorp should be processed through this 
Office. 


GOVERNMENT PUBLICATIONS FOR SALE 


Additional copies of Government publica- 
tions are offered for sale to the public by the 
Superintendent of Documents, Government 
Printing Omce, Washington 25, D.C., at cost 
thereof as determined by the Public Printer 
pius 50 percent: Provided, That a discount of 
not to exceed 25 percent may be allowed to 
authorized bookdealers and quantity pur- 
chasers, but such printing shall not inter- 
fere with the prompt execution of work for 
the Government. The Superintendent of 
Documents shall prescribe the terms and 
conditions under which he may authorize 
the resale of Government publications by 
bookdealers, and he may designate any Gov- 
ernment officer his agent for the sale of Gov- 
ernment publications under such regulations 
as shall be agreed upon by the Superintend- 
ent of Documents and the head of the re- 
spective department or establishment of the 
Government (U.S. Code, title 44, soc. 72a, 
Supp. 2). 


CHANGE OF RESIDENCE 
Senators, Representatives, and Delegates 
who have changed their residences will please 
give information thereof to the Government 
Printing Office, that their addresses may be 
correctly given in the RECORD, 


Tallahassee Mound Park 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ROBERT L. F. SIKES ` 


OF FLORIDA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, January 21, 1965 


Mr. SIKES. Mr. Speaker, some years 
ago, I introduced a bill establishing a 
national monument at St. Marks near 
Tallahassee. It has figured in Florida 
history from the earliest days of Span- 
ish exploration and settlement. Now 
steps are in progress to establish a Tal- 
lahassee Mound Park. It is felt that 
Indian mounds which have been located 
near Lake Jackson are in the area where 
De Soto and his men wintered in the year 
1539. His priests probably celebrated 
the first North American Christmas in 
the vicinity of the Lake Jackson Mounds 
at Tallahassee. 

These mounds are scientifically laid 
out and once surrounded the village of 
Anhayea which lay in the center of the 
Apalachee province. Florida has a rich 
and rewarding history which dates back 
further than that of any other part of 
the United States. Much of it is stil 
comparatively unexplored. 

I should like to call attention to an 
outstanding article entitled “Because 
Florida History Is Like Salted Peanuts, 
All Should Help the Tallahassee Mound 
Park Plans,” by Joe Crankshaw, which 
appeared in the Florida Times-Union, 
February 7, 1965: 

Because FLORIDA Hisrory Is Like SALTED 
PEANUTS, ALL SHOULD HELP THE TALLAHAS- 
SEE MOUND PARK PLANS 

(By Joe Crankshaw) 

It is heartening to note that although 
this is February, some interests in and around 
Tallahassee are still thinking about Christ- 
mas, The Christmas in question is, of 
course, the first celebration of that holiday 
on the North American Continent which took 
place somewhere near Florida's capital city. 

Historlans have known for a long time 
that Hernando de Soto and his men win- 
tered in the Tallahassee area in the year 
1539, and they have long suspected that his 
priests probably celebrated the first North 
American Christmas in the vicinity of the 
Lake Jackson Mounds. 

Tallahassee residents used to make some 
noise about the first Christmas, and this 
columnist was seeking to Jog their memories 
when he wrote about the momentous 
event in December of 1963. Since that col- 
umn appeared, numerous other writers have 
lent their talents to retelling the once 
familiar story and a great deal of new inter- 
est has been aroused, 

But the best news of all appeared in the 
Tallahassee Democrat on Sunday, January 24, 
The capital city paper revealed that some 
persons had been doing more than just 
scribbling stories about the big event and 
actually were preparing plans for acquiring 
the historic site for the public interest. 

Frank Deller, of the Tallahassee Chamber 
of Commerce, which has been a prime backer 
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in attempting to preserve and develop the 

Lake Jackson Mounds, has met and worked 

out plans with a number of other important 
ns, 

A comprehensive development plan has 
been prepared by W. A. Coldwell, planner for 
the Park Service, and will now be presented 
to a number of interested agencies. Hope- 
fully the State will be able to purchase the 
land and contribute something toward its 
development. But other agencies and private 
groups will have to help if the project is to 
be successfully completed. 

The most important work which will be 
done, however, will be the complete and com- 
petent investigation of the mound area by 
historians and archeologists. The mounds— 
there are several of them—are scientifically 
laid out and once surrounded the village of 


Anhayea which lay in the center of the 


Apalachee province. 

Most US. citizens get their history from 
books which are unfortunately oriented to 
the Pilgrim Fathers and often downgrade the 
vital development of the other Colonies and 
Florida. Both ia and the Sunshine 
State have histories far older than the cold 
New England areas. 

The average tourist knows, for instance, 
that St. Augustine is the oldest city In the 
United States as far as continued existence 
is concerned, but very few of them realize 
the full extent of Florida's rich and reward- 
ing history. 

The celebration of Christmas in 1539 is Just 
one of the many, relatively unknown facts 
of Florida's 400-plus years of Europeanized 
history on which no one is capitalizing, and 
about which this State is making little noise. 

Some persons, particularly those who like 
to think of themselves as practical, will no 
doubt ask why anyone would be interested in 
working around a group of dirt piles in 
which he most certainly will find little of 
material value. These same people will also 
wonder what the State is doing assisting such 
an operation. 

Pragmatists will not be satisfied with the 
answer that some knowledge Is gathered only 
for the sake of knowing it, and they will 
see little information which can be garnered 
form the mounds which would have a mod- 
ern application; but like the expeditions 
scheduled to go to the moon and elsewhere, 
no one knows what values will result until 
the trips are done. 

On a more realistic vein, development of 
the mound area as a park will increase the 
number of scenic attractions and outdoor 
recreation areas available to the public. 

Floridians who live in areas other than 
the one which will be directly benefited may 
feel that development of the mound area 
is no concern of theirs, but they will be very 
wrong. Historical groups throughout the 
State ought to speak up for the Tallahassee 
project, for indirectly they will also benefit 
irom a successful project, 

Florida is, as a Miami Herald editorial 
writer once observed, a State with “end-to- 
end history.” The significance of that fact 
should not be lost on anyone whether he is 
in the tourist trade, the attractions business, 
or just one of the myriad other occupations 
in the State. 

This State's history is like a can of salted 
and roasted peanuts; once you eat "Just one“ 
it often happens that you can't stop and 
must consume more. Just so it is with 
Florida history; a good sample often whets 
the appetite for more of the same. 


Finally, Florida has the oldest city in St 
Augustine, and it ought to fasten its claim 
to the first Christmas quite firmly in the 
people's minds. 


Newsletter to Constituents 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. DONALD RUMSFELD 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, February 11, 1965 


Mr. RUMSFELD. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks, I am sub- 
mitting herewith a copy of volume 2, is- 
sue No. 1 of my newsletter to constitu- 
ents, which will be mailed next week 
The newsletter follows: 

CONGRESS OF THE UNITED STATES, 

HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES, 
Washington, D.C., February 15, 1965. 

Wasuinoron, D.C.—As the Representative 
in the U.S. Congress for our 13th Congres- 
sional District of Illinois during the gsth 
Congress (1963-64), I prepared and mailed 
periodic reports on the work of the Congres: 
the conduct of the Federal Government, an of 
my efforts as your Congressman. Because 
the favorable response to these communic3- 
tions, I will continue these during 
the 1965-86 sessions of Congress to inform 
interested residents (these reports are a 
able to anyone in the 18th District on 
quest) of some of the activities of the Feder?” 
Government which I feel are of ip: 
terest, and to present a discussion of impot- 
tant measures before Congress and the View 
points of your Representative. 

In addition, it 1s hoped that these reports 
will encourage you to voice your views 
the national problems affecting the future 
and well-being of our Nation, or to oe 
sistance from your Congressman, your 
with the Federal Government, on probleme 
relating to the Federal Government. 

a prompt response to any communicatio 
whether written or by phone, please use 3th 
above Washington, B. C., address. The 1 
District office in Winnetka, which 1s open 
during congressional recesses, is not equipped 
to handle congressional business. These re- 
ports are financed by contributions from aA 
idents of the 13th District and by me. 3 
are mailed under the “frank,” a Member | 
mailing privilege under his responsibility 
keep his constituents informed. 

THE 89TH CONGRESS BEGINS 


While there is no crystal ball to predic 
future, the President’s state of the th 
message and budget proposals, coupled W! 
the overwhelming Democrat control (mor 
than 2 to 1) in both Houses of Congress, 106 
any reasonable man to the conclusion us 
majority of the administration's numerot” 
requests will become law. Already, 
dential messages have been sent to Congress 
on health (and also the closing of the ne 
erans’ hospitals), education (raising 18 
many difficult questions of church-state ne 
lationship), immigration, foreign ald, u 
tional defense, presidential succession, e, 
rule for the District of Columbia, farm PONE 
conservation of natural and human apt 
to mention but a few. Additional m 
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are being received almost daily, and the 
Committees of the are beginning 
hearings, debate, and discussion on these and 
Other matters. 

Vietnam, the Bobby Baker scandal, the 
Congo, an expanded war on poverty, repeal 
Of section 14B of the Taft-Hartley law, civil 
Tights, excise taxes, transportation, urban 
Tedevelopment, air and water pollution, and 
legislative reorganization will unquestionably 
Continue to be debated and possibly acted 
Upon by the 89th Congress, as the Nation 
Weighs the meaning of President Johnson’s 
frequently used phrase, “the Great Society.” 

Obviously, many of the goals are com- 
Mendable. However, under the Constitution, 

© Congress has the responsibility to legis- 
late—to propose, examine, and shape any 
Programs devised to achieve these goals. To 

this responsibility, the Congress has 
an obligation to act as the truly great delib- 
erative body it is credited with being, and 
not as a mere rubberstamp. All proposals 
Should be evaluated for their intrinsic merit, 
their cost, and their relationship to our sys- 
of government. It is my conviction that 
We have a Great Society. It is our task as 
Americans to strengthen and improve it, and 
vigorously prevent its destruction or de- 
oration. 
CHANGES IN LEADERSHIP 


The first official act of each new Congres, 
after the swearing in of the Members, is to 
Organize the House and Senate and select 
Party leadership. This process is usually ac- 
complished without controversy, but this 
Year opening day was the culmination of 
Many weeks of campaigning by candidates 
tor the post of Senate Democrat whip to re- 
Place newly elected Vice President HUM- 
Pure, and for the position of House Repub- 
lican leader. 

On the Senate side, after a stiff fight, the 
Unbelievable happened. Fresh from an 
Overwhelming presidential and Senate vic- 

(68 Democrats to 32 Republicans), the 


ustered against the Civil Rights Act and 
also voted against the limited nuclear 
ban treaty, two of the major issues in 
1964 campaign. House Democrats also 
flected their whip from among those who 
had opposed the civil rights bill of 1964— 
Representative Hare Boccs, Democrat, of 
Louisiana. Minois’ distinguished Senator 
Evererr DIRKSEN was unanimously reelected 
to guide Senate Republicans as minority 
er. 

On the House side, Ulinois senior Con- 
Fressman, LESLIE was reelected to 
a important post of minority whip with 


and 

in, was elected chairman of the Republican 
Conference, Congressman GERALD FORD, of 
Michigan, was elected minority leader of the 
House replacing highly respected Representa- 
Ve Cuanies HALLECK, of Indiana, The fol- 
excerpts from Representative Forp's 
Statement on announcing his candidacy for 
leadership post contain some of my rea- 

ns for supporting Forp: 

In the past 33 years there has been but 
She 2-year period in which the Republican 
Party has controlled both the White House 
and the Congress at the same time. We have 
Some to a point in history where fine citi- 

of all political faiths all over the coun- 
are gravely concerned about the very sur- 
Vival of the two-party system. We must be- 
Bin a new chapter with new ideas, new spirit, 
and new leadership. 


m The vitality of the two-party system, and 
deed the strength of our form of govern- 
Ment, will be severely tested in the months 
quead. How our Republican minority con- 

Ucts itself during the next 2 years will be 
Clal in determining the future of our 
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party and the two-party system. Every Re- 
publican Congressman, with this 
heavy responsibility, wants our party to be 
dynamic and positive. We can become the 
majority party only if we in the House ef- 
fectively represent and promote the best 
hopes and aspirations of the American peo- 
ple for themselves and for their country. 

“We have within our Republican ranks a 
great wealth of talent, energy, and dedica- 
tion. When properly channeled and utilized 
to the fullest, this talent will promote and 
communicate the image of a fighting, for- 
ward-looking party seeking responsible and 
constructive solutions to national problems. 
By finding ways to better utilize these im- 
pressive talents through new techniques and 
bold leadership, by a willingness to try new 
ideas, by leading rather than simply reacting, 
we can and we must develop the respect and 
the support of the American people. I am 
convinced that meaningful changes must be 
made now for the benefit of our Republican 
Party and the preservation of our two-party 
system.” 

At the request of Representative Forp, I 
have been serving on the GOP conference 
committee called the Quie committee on 
organization and structure of the Repub- 
licans in the House. Many of the recommen- 
dations of our committee have already been 
adopted and implemented with additional 
recommendations to be forthcoming in the 
hope that these changes will help to make 
our party a more effective instrument for 
government. 

NEW COMMITTEE ASSIGNMENTS 


I have been named again to the Science 
and Astronautics (Space) Committee of the 
House, This committee has jurisdiction over 
National Aeronautics and Space Adminis- 
tration programs involving more than $5 
billion annually or approximately 5 percent 
of the Federal budget, as well as astronautical 
and scientific research and development, the 
Bureau of Standards, the National Science 
Foundation, and science scholarships. Com- 
mittee membership is 31—21 Democrats and 
10 Republicans. 

Also, I have been appointed to the Com- 
mittee on Government Operations, the chief 
investigating committee of the House, which 
has broad jurisdiction over almost all ac- 
tivities of Government and includes consid- 
eration of reorganization plans affecting the 
executive branch, acting on Government Ac- 
counting Office reports on misuse of public 
funds, and studying intergovernmental rela- 
tionships between the United States and the 
States and municipalities and between the 
United States and international organiza- 
tions of which the United States is a member. 
This 34-man committee is composed of 23 
Democrats and 11 Republicans. My work on 
this committee will include service on the 
Moss Subcommittee on Foreign Operations 
and Government Information and also service 
as the ranking Republican on the Legal and 
Monetary Affairs Subcommittee. 


SEATING OF THE MISSISSIPPI CONGRESSMEN 


The first major issue before the new Con- 
gress was the question of seating the Missis- 
sippi congressional delegation. There is little 
question but that residents of some areas 
of this Nation, despite the 1964 Civil Rights 
Act, are being systematically denied their 
constitutional right to vote because they are 
Negroes. However, to have opposed seating 
all elected Mississippi Congressmen, without 
a hearing or an investigation, and thereby 
deny a State its representation in Congress, 
would have been unreasonable and would 
have established a dangerous precedent. For 
this reason and others, I supported the posi- 
tion taken by both the Democrat and Re- 
publican leadership favoring the seating of 
the Mississippi delegation. 

However, because of my strong conviction 
that no citizen should be denied, because of 
the color of his skin, his right to vote, I have 
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urged an investigation of the denial of the 
right to vote and in addition have cospon- 
sored a bill (HR. 4556) which would provide 
for Federal action where a pattern or practice 
of racial discrimination in voter registrations 
is demonstrated. Whether or not the Demo- 
crat-controlled Congress will permit hearings 
to be held on this proposal remains to be 
seen. Hopefully they will move expeditiously 
to assure that all Americans are permitted 
to exercise this precious right. 
HOUSE RULE CHANGES 


Regrettably, many reports of the contro- 
versy concerning rules changes were grossly 
oversimplified and misleading. The Demo- 
crats, with a more than 2-to-1 control of 
the House (295 Democrats to 140 Republi- 
cans) met a few days before this yote was 
taken and agreed to three rules changes: (a) 
a 21-day rule on reporting legislation to the 
House for action at the request of the 
Speaker; (b) permitting a bill to be sent 
to conference regardless of objection; and 
(c) prohibiting the delaying tactic of de- 
manding the reading of an engrossed copy 
of a bill before the final vote. 

Republicans decided to offer additional 
rule changes, including (a) equal time for 
the minority in debating conference re- 
ports—now all time is controlled by the 
majority; (b) an opportunity for minority 
members to include their views in the printed 
House-Senate conference reports; and (c) 
increased minority staffing on committees. 
The Democrats moved to cut off debate to 
deny the Republicans an opportunity to offer 
their proposed changes. The only vote that 
was taken was on the previous question; 
namely, whether or not to cut off debate. 
I voted “no.” The vote was yeas 224, nays 
201. Yet this vote was reported as being 
for or against the rule changes. 

The fact is that a majority of the Repub- 
licans planned to support a majority of the 
changes being offered by the Democrats, but 
did not have an opportunity to vote on 
them because of the steamroller tactics. The 
early days of this session have given many 
cause to recall Alexis de Tocqueville's warn- 
ing about the dangers of a “tyranny of the 
majority.” 

U.S, AID TO NASSER 

For some years, the United States has been 
giving aid and assistance of various types to 
the United Arab Republic. Last year I spoke 
and voted against continued assistance to 
Nasser under Public Law 480, the food-for- 
peace program, because of my conviction 
that our ald was enabling and, in fact, en- 
couraging Nasser to reallocate his resources, 
conduct a trade agreement with the U.S.S.R. 
to build up a modern war machine, continue 
the Yemen war, and create unrest in the 
Middle East in direct opposition to an- 
nounced U.S. foreign policy goals. At that 


time, we lost, and aid to Nasser was con- 
tinued. 


This year I again spoke out, in early Jan- 
uary, urging termination of our aid to Nasser 
under Public Law 480. If anything, the 
arguments against continuing such aid are 
eyen stronger today when one considers 
Nasser’s continued aggressions and his assist- 
ance to the rebels in the Congo. President 
Johnson, however, seems determined to con- 
tinue this aid and in requesting “Presidential 
discretion” to deal with the matter, asked 
for additional funds for the Commodity 
Credit Corporation to finance this aid. In 
an attempt to assure passage of the measure, 
the bill was called up with great haste, and, 
regrettably, I was away from Washington 
participating in a series of seminars. How- 
ever, to the shock of the administration, an 
amendment to the appropriation bill was 
passed denying further aid to Nasser. In the 
Senate, a similar amendment was rejected, 
thus forcing the bill to a House-Senate con- 
ference. 
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On February 8, a motion was offered to 
instruct the House conferees to uphold the 
House ban on Public Law 480 aid to Nasser, 
I supported this motion, but Presidential 
pressure was apparently sufficient to switch 
a number of votes, and, regrettably, the final 
vote was yeas 204, nays 177. And so closes 
the book on another year of U.S. aid to Nas- 
ser of millions of your tax dollars. One 
would think that if so many Members so 
readily recognize the impact of Presidential 
pressures on them that they would switch 
their votes, that they would also recognize 
the distinct possibility that similar admin- 
istration pressures on Nasser might have 
an equally significant impact. 

OF SPECIAL INTEREST TO THE 13TH DISTRICT 


A fine American and dedicated public 
servant recently returned to private life, 
and, with his departure the veterans of this 
Nation lost the services of an able and ef- 
fective friend. Mr. John S. Gleason, Jr., 
of Winnetka, was appointed in 1961 by the 
late President John F. Kennedy, to serve 
as Administrator of the Veterans’ Adminis- 
tration. He has spent the past 4 years in 
his Nation's service demonstrating the wis- 
dom of that appointment. We regret his 
departure from Washington, but welcome 
him back to the 13th District. 

Our 13th District, possibly for the first 
time in recent history, is now represented 
in the official U.S. Marine Corps Band. Sgt. 
John B. Richardson, of Wilmette, II., a 
skilled musician, was selected to join this 
top unit late last year, and since coming to 
Washington, D.C., has performed at nu- 
merous official functions, including the re- 
cent inauguration ceremonies. 

I am gratified to report that the GOP 
Members of Congress elected in 1962 have 
selected me to serve as chairman of the 88th 
club here in Washington. There is a great 
deal that our Republican minority, although 
small In numbers, can do to help assure that 
Government truly serves the people, and we 
look forward to a challenging year ahead. 

Competitive nominations for appointments 
to West Point, Annapolis, the Air Force Acad- 
emy, and the Merchant Marine Academy 
were announced by my office last month. 
Final selections are now being made by the 
respective academies and should be an- 
nounced late in April. My selections were 
based solely on merit and the keen compe- 
tition for the openings avallable resulted 
in an unusually high caliber of nominee. 
Applications for appointments to the US, 
service academies’ classes commencing in the 
summer of 1966 are now being received in 
my Washington office. 

RADIO "REPORTS FROM WASHINGTON” 


My weekly radio reports on the work of 
are back on the alr. Programs 
thus far this year have included discussions 
of the various proposals for health care for 
the aged, the question of the seating of the 
Mississippi delegation, the House rules 
changes, and a visit with Bruce Ladd, a resi- 
dent of Arlington Heights who is in Wash- 
ington, D.C., with the highly regarded con- 
gressional fellowship program sponsored by 
the American Political Science Association, 
These weekly reports on topics of current 
interest are broadcast as a public service by 
the following IIlinois stations: 

WEAW-AM, Evanston (1330 kllocyeles): 
Fridays at 2:45 p.m. 

WEAW-FM, Evanston (105 megacycles): 
Fridays at 8:45 p. m. 

WNWC-FM, Arlington Heights (92.7 mega- 
cycles): Fridays at 6:45 p.m. 

WNTH-FM, Winnetka (88.1 megacycles) : 
Wednesdays at 5:15 pm. 

In addition, Congressman ROBERT MCCLORY, 
of Lake County, II., and I participate in a 
weekly public service broadcast by WEEF, 
of Highland Park (AM 1430 kilocycles and 
FM 103.1 megacycles). 
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A PERSONAL NOTE 

Two years ago last month, as I began 
my service as your Representative in Con- 
gress, I took the oath of office and assumed 
the responsibilities of this high post. As I 
repeated those words last month, I reaffirmed 
my pledge to represent every resident of our 
13th district, and our Nation, energetically, 
responsibly, with dedication, and to the 
fullest of my capabilities. As the Congress 
considers the major national and interna- 
tional issues, your counsel is invited. I, in 
turn, shall continue to endeavor to keep you 
informed through periodic newsletters, radio 
reports, frequent visits back to Illinois, and 
personal correspondence, I'll look forward 
to hearing from you. 


OATH OF OFFICE OF MEMBER OF CONGRESS 


“I do solemnly swear that I will support 
and defend the Constitution of the United 
States against all enemies, forelgn and do- 
mestic; that I will bear true faith and allegi- 
ance to the same; that I take this obligation 
freely, without any mental reservation or 
purpose of evasion; and that I will well and 
faithfully discharge the duties of the office 
on which Iam about to enter. So help me 
God.“ 

DONALD RUMSFELD. 


A Tribute to a Noble Citizen 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. AUGUSTUS F. HAWKINS 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, February 15, 1965 


Mr. HAWKINS. Mr. Speaker, one of 
the most outstanding citizens of Los An- 
geles, Mr. James E. Rogers, director of 
the Watts Community Center, is resign- 
ing to assume new duties elsewhere. His 
contributions to the betterment of our 
community are so significant that I could 
not forgo the opportunity to join with 
the Mother's Guild of the center in pay- 
ing tribute to him and wishing him well 
in his new assignment. 

This testimonial can be expressed no 
more feelingly than in the encomium of 
the Mother’s Guild, which follows: 

In honor of your fine years of service at 
the Watts Community Center of the Cath- 
olic Youth Organization, the Mother's Guild 
and Las Alumnas wish to thank you. Under 
your leadership we in the community have 
made much progress. Our loss is great but 
we feel that you must go on from here to 
greater things. You have served us with 
dignity and humility; for this we are grate- 
ful. The years you have spent among us 
will always be cherished. 

Not only have we and our children bene- 
fited from your service, but the community 
as a whole. You have shared our every joy 
and sorrow. You have encouraged us when 
there seemed to be no hope. You have helped 
us to make our community a better place 
in which to live. You have taught, not by 
words but by the greatest of teaching devices, 
that of example. Years from now the seeds 
of your work shall bear fruit. We know that 
you love the portion of Pericles’ of Athens 
famous memorial speech which best sums up 
how we feel about you: “So they gave their 
bodles to the commonwealth and received, 
each for his own memory, praise that will 
never die, and with the greatest of all sepul- 
chers, not that which their mortal bones are 
laid, but a home in the minds of man, where 
their glory remains fresh to stir to speech 
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or action as the occasion comes by. For the 
whole earth is the sepulcher of famous men; 
and their story Js not graven only on stone 
over their native earth, but lives on far away. 
without visible symbol, woven into the stuff 
of other men’s lives," 

Mr. Rogers, we salute you and wish God's 
blessing upon you in your new job. Thank 
you for all that you have given. 


Preservation of Ansley Wilcox House in 
Buffalo, N.Y. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 


HON. THADDEUS J. DULSKI 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, January 28, 1965 


Mr. DULSKI. Mr. Speaker, I have 
sponsored legislation which would pro- 
vide for the acquisition and preservation 
of the Ansley Wilcox House in Buffalo, 
N.Y., as a national historic site. Theo- 
dore Roosevelt took his oath of office here 
as President of the United States on 
September 14, 1901, following President 
McKinley’s assassination. It is one of 
only four sites outside Washington, D.C., 
where the Presidential oath has been 
administered. Prior to President Roose- 
velt's association with it, this house has 
a long and distinguished history. 

In addition to its historical signifi- 
cance, the Ansley Wilcox House is an 
example of postcolonial architecture, and 
has been recommended by the American 
Institute of Architects as a building that 
should be preserved. 

A very timely article written by Jean 
Reeves appeared in the Buffalo Evening 
News, Buffalo, N.Y., on February 13. 
1965, which gives us a good insight of 
the man who lived there for nearly 50 
years—Ansley Wilcox. 

Under leave to extend my remarks, 
I include this article, which follows: 
Wars, Devicaren Man: Mr. Wricox LEFT 

Marx ON BUFFALO 
(By Jean Reeves) 

The Wilcox House, at 641 Delaware Avenue 
will be, so long as it stands, a memorial to 
two men whose lives were object lessons in 
good citizenship, 

One was, of course, Theodore Roosevelt, 
who took the Presidential oath there Sep- 
tember 14, 1901. A local committee is work- 
ing now to assure preservation of the house 
as a national historic site in his memory- 

The other good citizen was Ansley Wilcox. 
He lived there for nearly 50 years and left his 
impress on the dwelling and deep in the 
mind and heart of his adopted city. 

Mr, Roosevelt came almost by accident to 
the house as a guest in the dark days after 
the assassination of President McKinley- 

Mr, Wilcox, a friend through political asso- 
ciations, had met the Vice President purely 
by chance as he arrived at the old Iroquois 
Hotel, September 7, 1901, the day after the 
shooting. 

Mr, Wilcox offered the hospitality of his 
home, and the Vice President gratefully a07 
cepted, 

So when the President died it was natural 
that the ceremony, hurriedly planned, should 
take place in the Wilcox home. The n 
President wore a frock coat borrowed from 
his host, a memento given a few days later 
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by Mr. Wilcox to the Buffalo Historical So- 
ciety. 

Although Buffalonians know the Wilcox 
home and bits of its history, few are familiar 
With the man whose name it bears. 

Old records at the Buffalo & Erie County 
Historical Society hint at the kind of man 
he was. Though the scope of Mr. Wilcox's 
Activity as a citizen was narrower than Mr. 
Roosevelt's, it was no less dedicated. 

And his concern for his fellow men went 
beyond laws into the fabric of their lives. 

As an attorney immersed in law, Mr. Wilcox 
Tecognized early that municipal government 
Was the one conspicuous failure in this 
Country. He worked all his life in municipal 
Teform movements. 

He worked, too, for the revision of State 
laws and in investigations of misuse of pub- 
Uc authority. 

In a very human and private way, Mr. 
oe often acted where the law was help- 

8S, 

He constantly bought up mortgages of 
families who were about to lose their homes, 
Carrying the debts along until those men 
and women could find some way out of their 
financial troubles. 

As a boy of 20, living with his sister and 
brother-in-law, Mr. and Mrs. George P, Saw- 
Yer, in Allen Street, Mr, Wilcox sat in on the 
Organization meeting of the Charity Or- 
Banization Society (now the Family Service 
Society). 

What he heard sank deep into his soul, 
TER he served the society throughout his 

e. 

His concept of charity was not the alms- 
Elving variety. He believed that men should 
be helped when they needed help but that 
a job was what most men wanted. 

He was the sponsor of the plan for build- 
ing the old Scajaquada Creek Boulevard early 
in the century. 

It was described by a writer later as “a 
Toad built entirely by the strength of men's 
arms * * * and at a time when thousands 
in the city wanted and needed a job more 

an else in the world.” This was 
in the wake of the 1907 depression. < 

Ansley Wilcox was born in Summerville, 
Ga., January 27, 1856, the son of Daniel 

d and Frances Louisa Wilcox. He was a 
descendant of John Willcocks, an English- 
man who settled in Hartford, Conn., in 1636. 

As a boy of 9, he sold one of his father’s 
horses and tried to run away from home to 
Join the Confederate Army. 

“This was amusing in more ways than 
One,” a friend of the family said many years 
later. "He who was later on to become the 
Most inveterate enemy of slavery in all its 
forms, was determined as a boy to throw 
himself into the front ranks of its defense.” 

Not long after the incident, Mrs. Wilcox 
and her five children made their way through 
the lines to the North. It was a dangerous 
and dificult trip but one marked by “exceed- 

courtesy of treatment from soldiers on 
both sides,” Mrs. Wilcox recalled. 

As a youth, Mr. Wilcox distinguished him- 
elf both in scholastic work—he was through 
Yale College at 18—and in physica] exploits. 
He won the intercollegiate sculling champion- 
hip in Lake Saratoga while a student. 

After a short course at Oxford University, 
England, Mr. Wilcox settled in Buffalo, and 
in 1878. was admitted to the New York bar. 

On January 28 of that year, Mr. Wilcox 
Married Cornelia C. Rumsey, member of a 
Prominent Buffalo family. Mrs. Wilcox died 
in 1880 after the birth of their child, Nina, 
and in 1883 Mr. Wilcox married her sister, 

ary Grace Rumsey. They were parents of 
& daughter, Frances. 

Mrs. Nina Wilcox Bull has lived in New 
York for many years. Frances, later Mrs, 
Thomas F. Cooke, died in 1955. 

The family moved into the house at 641 

laware in the early 1880's and was active 
in the city's social life. : 
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Mr. Wilcox, with the aid of a noted Buf- 
falo architect George Cary, rebuilt the house. 
The portico was moved from the eastern end 
and added to the Delaware Avenue entrance. 
The two front parlors were joined to make 
one large library and a cellar was built. 

But Mr. Wilcox very carefully preserved the 
historic features of the house and its Greek 
revival architecture. 

As a corporation lawyer and as a speaker, 
Mr, Wilcox was well known. He was one of 
the counsel assisting in the entrance of the 
West Shore Rallway into Buffalo in 1882. 
He was a legal adviser for the commission 
appointed in 1883 by Grover Cleveland, tLen 
governor, to acquire the land for the New 
York State Reservation at Niagara Falls. 

In Rogers v. The City of Buffalo, Mr. 
Wilcox established the constitutionality of 
the civil service law, and in 1891 he carried 
to the U.S. Supreme Court the Briggs-Spauld- 
ing case, involving the duties of directors of 
national banks and their ability for negli- 
gence. 

The Buffalonian headed the jury reform 
movement which led to the adoption of the 
New York jury law in 1895, under which a 
commissioner of jurors was appointed by the 
judges. 

Governor Roosevelt named him to hear 
charges brought in 1900 against a district 
attorney of New York County. He also served 
on a committee about that time investigat- 
ing complaints of cruelty to prisoners at the 
Elmira State Reformatory. 

A new health law was enacted after a com- 
mission on which he served examined the 
public health laws of the State in 1913-14. 

Mr. Wilcox also is credited with developing 
the idea of holding city and county elections 
in odd-numbered years and State elections 
in even-numbered years to “free municipal 
governments from politics.” The suggestion 
was adopted at the New York State Con- 
stitutional Convention of 1894 and was wide- 
ly copied by other States. 

From 1885 to 1906 he served in the chair 
of medical Jurisprudence at the University of 
Buffalo. 

An intimate friend of Grover Cleveland, he 
was one of the original “Mugwumps”—inde- 
pendent Republicans who refused to support 
James G. Blaine and rallied to Cleveland, aid- 
ing in his election to the Presidency the first 
time in 1884. 

Mr. Wilcox retired from law practice in 
1917 to devote himself to philanthropic pur- 
suits. 

Mr. Wilcox died January 26, 1930. At a 
memorial service, the late Supreme Court 
Justice Daniel J. Keneficke said of him: 

“The ties of political parties sat upon him 
loosely * * at no time was he hidebound 
in his loyalties or a blind follower of the 
opinions of his party when opposed to his own 
clear ideas. He would not barter the in- 
tegrity of his soul to preserve party loyalty.” 

Judge Kenefick noted, in eulogy, that Mr. 
Wilcox's natural abilities and industry could 
have carried him nearer the top in his profes- 
sion and earned him greater financial re- 
wards but “his philosophy of life took an- 
other and less selfish direction.” 


Freedom 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 
HON. JAMES W. TRIMBLE 
OF ARKANSAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, February 15, 1965 
Mr. TRIMBLE. Mr. Speaker, Mar- 


vin Haught is a sophomore in the Hunts- 
ville, Ark., High School and one of our 
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young leaders of today and certainly one 

of the leaders of tomorrow. He has writ- 

ten what I think to be a wonderful poem, 

entitled “Freedom.” As a tribute to him 

and an encouragement to him, I include 

his poem in the Appendix of the RECORD: 
FREEDOM 


The sun never sets on Old Glory, 
As the globe rotates around, 

For it is flown in almost every land, 
At sea and on the ground. 


Men have fought to keep her flying, 
Have died within her sight, 
With their blood imprinted her meaning, 
In every corner that the sun does light. 


First fought for independence, 
Next, in the civil strife, 

Also in two, great World Wars, 
And now for Western life. 


Let's hallow these brave heroic men, 
Who gave their lives for freedom, 
And keep their beliefs unchanged and un- 
altered 
For every free nation and kingdom. 


Let us fight to keep their convictions, 
That in God's sight we're right, 

And let us not in the future, 
Treat our keeping power with slight. 


Keep His name on all our money, 
In our songs and in our schools, 
Let His name resound throughout the land, 
Like ripples in a pool. 
—Marvin HAUGHT. 


We Call on OP Abe Again 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. SIDNEY R. YATES 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, February 15, 1965 


Mr. YATES. Mr. Speaker, one of Chi- 
cago’s best known and best liked citizens 
is popular, urbane, sophisticated “Kup,” 
whose daily newspaper columns are wide- 
ly read. His annual conversations with 
beloved President Abraham Lincoln are 
highly regarded, and I present the most 
recent one for the enjoyment of my 
colleagues: 

We Cait on OL’ ABE AGAIN 


This is our annual pilgrimage to an old 
and treasured friend who endures, 156 years 
after his humble birth, as the man who has 
affected most profoundly the lives, thoughts, 
attitudes, and actions of modern America. 
Abe Lincoln remains, in death, as powerful 
an influence as he was in life. His com- 
ments and observations are as timely today 
as when he occupied the White House five 
score years ago. Time hasn't altered Mr. 
Lincoln much. We found him swaying 
gently to and fro in his rocking chair. 

“Come right in,” called out ol’ Abe. He 
always maintained an open door policy for 
reporters who often dropped in at the White 
House unannounced to chat with him. 
“What's on your mind this year?“ * * “Mr. 
President, we have a man in the White 
House today who believes in operating the 
Government on consensus. Do you ap- 
prove?“ 

“Perhaps,” replied Mr. Lincoln, “I was 
the first ‘consensus’ President. I believe 
the true function of a leader in a democracy 
is not to impose his will but to lead when he 
can, wait when he must, explain and per- 
susade whenever possible, but always, in the 
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end, to accept the Judgment of the people 
and their representatives when they have 
considered and disposed. The idealist will 
lose the whole loaf rather than be satisfied 
with half of it; whereas the successful poli- 
tician learns to be content with whatever 
part of his program he can get, and hopes to 
get more later.” 

“The man in the White House today is 
waging war on poverty. Does that bring 
back any memories?” * * * “Permit me to 
recall what I sald in a speech in Cincinnati 
exactly 104 years ago today: ‘I hold that 
while man exists it is his duty to improve 
not only his own condition, but to assist in 
ameliorating mankind's; and, therefore, 
without entering upon the details of the pres- 
ent problems, I will simply say that I always 
was for those means which will give the 
greatest good to the greater number.“ 

“Along the same lines, Mr. Lincoln, the 
current President wants to uplift the Nation 
to a Great Society." * * * “Every President 
since George Washington, urged a similar 
goal. Read their inauguration addresses and 
you will find the same ambition expressed 
in various ways. I said it this way ‘We pro- 
pose to give all a chance, and we expect the 
weak to grow stronger, the ignorant to grow 
wiser; and all better and happier together“ 

“Mr. Lincoln, you were the dominant figure 
in the Nation's first crisis in race relations. 
Do you foresee the full solution to this prob- 
lem?” „ è © “It will come with Negro educa- 
tion. And it will come only after whites and 
blacks gradually live themselves out of their 
old relation to each other.” 

“There is grave concern thoughout the 
land that the moral fiber of America is weak- 
ening, Mr. President, that we are losing sight 
of the virtues that made his Nation great.” 

“I heard it in my time, too,” ol’ Abe re- 
sponded. “What I said then applies today: 
"There is something of an ill omen amongst 
us © è the growing disregard for law, 
which es the country. Accounts of 
outrages committed by mobs form the every- 
day news of the times. How shall we fortify 
against it? Let reverence for the law be 
breathed by every American mother to the 
lisping babe that prattles on her lap; let it 
be taught in schools and colleges; let it be 
written in primers, spelling books, and alma- 
nacs; let it be preached from the pulpits, pro- 
claimed in legislative halls, and enforced in 
courts,’ ” 

“You were one of the foremost attractions, 
thanks to the magic of Walt Disney, at the 
New York World's Fair last summer. Did you 
welcome this, Mr. President?” * * * “I will 
tell you what I told the planners for my 
inauguration, who insisted I stop at a hotel 
in Washington: ‘I supose I am now public 
property; and I should be in a piace where 
the people can have access to me.“ 

“One more question, Mr. President. Your 
use of punctuation long has puzzled scho- 
lars,” * * * “With educated people, I sup- 
pose, the punctuation is a matter of rule; 
with me, it is a mattor of feeling. But I 
must say I have grent respect for the semi- 
colon; it’s a useful little chap.” 

“Thank you, Mr. President; and happy 
birthday.” 


Rates of Political Interest 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CLARENCE J. BROWN 


OF OHIO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, February 15, 1965 


Mr. BROWN of Ohio. Mr. Speaker, 
in speaking to the House on Tuesday of 
last week in connection with considera- 
tion of the so-called gold reserve bill, 
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H.R. 3818, I made certain statements 
and charges as to why we are in our 
present unsatisfactory monetary situa- 
tion with which many of my colleagues 
may have disagreed, So, in support of 
that which I said and for the enlight- 
enment of all Members of the House, 
I have asked unanimous consent to ex- 
tend herewith my own remarks and in- 
clude herein the following editorial 
entitled Rates of Political Interest,” 
from the Wall Street Journal of Friday, 
February 12: 
RATES OF POLITICAL INTEREST 


While the administration understandably 
feels it has a substantial political stake in 
continued boom, it must be questioned 
whether some of its policies are not short- 
sighted even for political purposes. 

A principal policy, or bias, favors easy 
money, and it is now once again reaffirmed 
as Great Society doctrine. President John- 
son has let it be known that he opposes any 
marked increase in interest rates or other 
tightening of credit. Insofar as his attitude 
affects the country’s international balance of 
payments, his message this week shows he 
prefers the tightening the screws on U.S. 
tourists and on Americans who buy foreign 
securities or make certain bank loans abroad. 

In part Mr. Johnson's sentiment presum- 
ably refiects the old time belief that higher 
interest rates help the bankers and hurt 
the little man, In part its reflects fear that 
credit tightening would dampen the eco- 
nomic expansion with who knows what con- 
sequences at the polls, 

The opposition to credit restraint is not 
exactly unanimous, even within the Gov- 
ernment. Some officials in the administra- 
tion and the Federal Reserve System believe 
harder money might be a good idea, if not 
indeed a necessity, both as a partial remedy 
for the balance-of-payments deficit and a de- 
terrent to financial excesses in the domestic 
economy. There are ample reasons for con- 
cern on both counts. 

At home we find bank fallures cropping 
up, admittedly few and far between at this 
point. Home foreclosures have been on the 
rise and are now at their highest level since 
1939. Also growing are the number of risky, 
speculative loans stemming from the easy 
availability of money. The vaunted price 
stability of recent years—which means prices 
have been going up but not awfully much— 
is showing indications of strain, 

These are warning signs, not necessarily 
the onset of major filiness. They flash the 
Message as plainly as possible that imbal- 
ances exist which must be corrected before 
they get out of hand. And they underscore 
the point that no amount of easy money is 
going to save those, whether bankers or little 
people, who fail In business or encounter 
difficulties because ease has led them into im- 
prudence, 

The same emphatically goes for the inter- 
national-payments problem. Easy money, 
coupled with the other inflationary policies 
of extravagant Federal spending and unend- 
ing deficit financing, is a prime cause of the 
chronic deficit, which late last year again 
reached proportions alarming even to Wash- 
ington. Credit restraint, and financial re- 
straint in general, ís a classic response to 
balance-of-payments difficulties. 

It would therefore seem evident that more 
easy money is not likely to solve the pay- 
ments problem; it is more likely to aggravate 
the problem and negate the palliatives the 
money managers keep thinking up. 

A number of such devices are picayune at 
best; thus the payments message calis for 
cutting further the exemption on tourist 
buying of foreign wares. Other gimmicks 
are verging closer and closer to exchange 
control; the President wants to extend for 
2 years the tax on American purchases of 
foreign securities and he has decreed the tax 
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applicable to oversea bank loans with 
maturities of more than 1 year. The control 
mentality is clearly a far more unrewarding 
and dictatorial approach than a restriction 
of the money pool itself. 

What then of the supposedly expansion- 
curbing effects of monetary and fiscal re- 
straint? The right answer, we suspect, is 
that the people who blissfully Imagine an 
economie expansion can go on expanding 
safely forever without pause or correction 
have been badly misguided. Perhaps the 
most pernicious policy prevalent in official 
circles today is precisely this naive notion 
that the Federal Government has finally 
found the key to uniterrupted boom. 

How little the officials have to go on—a 
few short years out of all the gyrations of 
economic history. How much they close 
their eyes to—the piling of absurdity upon 
economic absurdity, and those persistent 
warning signals at home and abroad. 

Given appropriate circumstances and 
policies, the fluctuations of past business 
cycles unquestionably can be moderated, and 
have been so far in the postwar period. But 
they have been moderated largely by modera- 
tion in the business community. They will 
not be prevented by an economic philosophy 
which assumes all Is for the taking and noth- 
ing for the paying. 

If it be true, then, that easy money and its 
equally loose companion policies can be 
counted on neither to preserve the dollar's 
international standing nor to underwrite 
perpetual domestic prosperity, the political 
aspect of the whole matter may merit an- 
other look. A mild economic correction 
coinciding with an election period might well 
lose votes, but the Government in power 
would stand to lose more in the event its 
own policies brought on worse trouble. 

Were we in the political business, we are 
not at all sure we would consider our inter- 
ests best served by promoting the moment’s 
ease without thought to what payments the 
months or years ahead might unkindly de- 
mand. 


Publisher Harry Kates, of Gladewater, 
Tex. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. LINDLEY BECKWORTH 


OF TEXAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, February 15, 1965 


Mr. BECKWORTH. Mr. Speaker, oné 
of our splendid publishers in east Texas 
passed away in December. We of the 
Gladewater and east Texas area deeply 
appreciated Harry Kates. We lament 
his passing. To his family and friends 
I express my sympathy. I desire to in- 
clude in the CONGRESSIONAL. RECORD an 
editorial that appeared in the Longview 
Daily News, December 3, 1964, concern- 
ing the passing of Mr. Kates: 

For DISTINGUISHED SERVICS 

The western Gregg County and Glade- 
water area has lost a valued friend and 
public benefactor in the death of Harry 
Kates, publisher of the Gladewater Dally 
Mirror. We, here in Longview, join his many 
friends throughout Texas, Louisiana, and 
Oklahoma in mourning his passing due to 
a heart attack suffered shortly after ® 
Thanksgiving Day family reunion. 

Mr. Kates, who has published the Glade- 
water Mirror for the past 10 years, had 
a long and varied career in the newspaper 
field. He was recognized in 1963 by th® 
Texas Press Association for 50 years of serv- 
ice in the newspaper ficld. He was recog“ 
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nized in 1963 by the Texas Press Associa- 
tion for 50 years of service in the news- 
Paper profession, a recognition he had earned 
by dedicated and resourceful work. 

He was a native of Claremore, Okla., the 
son of the late Mr. and Mrs, A. L, Kates, 
& pioneer Oklahoma family. His parents 
Purchased the Claremore Progress in 1893, 
years before that territory was admitted 
to the Union as a State, and operated it 
for many years. 

In 1938, Harry and his brother, the late 
Bill Kates, purchased the Progress. Harry 
acquired his brother's interest in 1941 and 
Operated the newspaper until 1947 when 
it was sold. Harry then purchased three 
Southeastern Oklahoma weekly newspapers, 
the Broken Arrow Ledger, Jenks News, and 
Bixby Bulletin, which he published for 5 
years. He owned and published the Winn 
Parish (La.) Enterprise and daily Winn- 
field News-American for a period prior to 
Purchase of the Gladewater Mirror in 1954. 

Across the decade we had known our 
Neighbor publisher, we had observed his 
hard work and dedication to duty—not only 
to his business but in a much broader sense 
to the city and community which the Mir- 
ror served. Though recently in ill health, 
he was restless when not at his office. His 
first thoughts always were given to the job 
of giving the community the best news- 
Paper possible under the circumstances. 

He also was active, as his personal cir- 
cumstances would permit, in the Glade- 
Water Chamber of Commerce, the American 
Legion, and the Presbyterian Church. 
Through his newspaper he encouraged and 
Supported countless community service en- 

and organizations, all of which 
rinu to community progress and wel- 
are 


It is to the credit of his family and as- 
soclates that his service to the community 
was carried on with diligence and purpose 
Well beyond his own personal endurance and 
Strength and, as he had hoped and planned, 
Will continue to serve the Gladewater area 
Taithfully and well. 

All of us here in Gregg County and east 
Texas will continue to hold him in honor- 
ing memory for the long and distinguished 
Service he has rendered as a publisher, as 
&n enterprising citizen, and a dedicated 
family head. Despite the physical weakness 
&nd limitations to which we all are subject, 
it can be said of our neighbor publisher: 
Well done, Harry Kates. 


The Jenkins Farce 
EXTENSION OF REMARES 


HON. CLARK MacGREGOR 


OF MINNESOTA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, February 15, 1965 


Mr. MacGREGOR. Mr. Speaker, the 
Washington Evening Star of February 10 
Carried an editorial regarding the Bobby 
Baker case. The time is long overdue for 
the completion of this investigation and 

American public is holding the Con- 
Sress of the United States up to ridicule 
for the political shenanigans involved. 
z nis editorial correctly asks the question: 
or stupid is the public supposed to 


The editorial referred to is as follows: 
THE JENKINS FARCE 
The latest antic in the Senate Rules Com- 
Mittee's investigation of Walter Jenkins, for- 
Mer Presidential aid, is an affront to the in- 
telligence of the public. 
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Republican members of the committee 
have tried hard to find out what connection, 
if any, Jenkins had with an alleged kickback 
on the premium for a large life insurance 
policy sold by Don B. Reynolds, Silver Spring 
insurance man, to Lyndon B. Johnson when 
the latter was majority leader of the Senate. 
They also wanted to question him generally 
about his relationship with Bobby Baker. 
Reynolds testified he was pressured by Jen- 
kins into buying useless advertising time on 
the LBJ network in Texas, and produced 
canceled checks to prove that he did buy the 
time. Jenkins gave a sworn statement to 
committee investigators denying any knowl- 
edge of arrangements for the purchase of the 
time. Whatever the precise meaning of this, 
the Democrats controlling the committee re- 
fused to call Jenkins so that he could be 
cross-examined. Apparently they have made 
no other effort to clear up this point. 

Now, we are told, it is too late. Following 
Jenkins’ arrest on a morals charge last fall, 
the committee did an about-face and issued 
a subpena calling upon him to appear and 
testify under oath. But Jenkins did not ap- 
pear, Instead, his attorney and his psychi- 
atrists showed up. The attorney is reported 
to have told the committee that Jenkins 
wanted to testify. But the psychiatrists 
raised all manner of objections. They said 
he might have to be carried away in an am- 
bulance if put on the stand, that his health 
might be gravely injured, that it would be 
dangerous to have a committee-chosen psy- 
chiatrist examine him, and that there was 
no telling when, if ever, his condition 
would permit him to be questioned by the 
committee, even in closed session. 

So now this remarkable committee has 
come up with a remarkable substitute. It 
will draft a list of written questions for 
Jenkins to answer, presumably with no threat 
to his health. But even here there is a 
catch. This list of questions will have to be 
approved by the Democratic majority, and 
this makes it virtually certain that there 
will not be even one searching question on it. 

How stupid is the public supposed to be? 


Boy Scout Program 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. EDWARD J. PATTEN 


OF NEW JERSEY 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, February 15, 1965 


Mr. PATTEN. Mr. Speaker, the 55th 
anniversary of scouting in America was 
observed on February 3 at city hall, 
Perthy Amboy, with area Scouts par- 
ticipating at the meeting of the city 
commission. 

John J. Wolczanskl, one of Middlesex 
County’s outstanding civic leaders, was 
chairman of the program, and 14-year- 
old Joel Greenwald, of 23 Elm Avenue, 
Fords, presided as “mayor.” 

The theme of the Boy Scout program 
was “To Make Better Citizens and Lead- 
ers of Tomorrow,” This was an appro- 
priate theme, because the Boy Scouts 
have made—and will continue to make— 
better citizens and leaders of the future, 
with their varied and constructive pro- 
grams and activities. 

I have a particular interest in Boy 
Scout affairs, because the Boy Scouts of 
America national headquarters are lo- 
cated in North Brunswick, N.J., which 
is part of the district I have the honor 
to represent. Scouts are great assets. 


February 15 


I would like to insert three of the news- 
paper articles in the CONGRESSIONAL 
Recorp that covered the week's Scout 
activities. 

The first article Boy Scout Day at 
City Hall, Perth Amboy, N.J., February 

"—was published in the Polish Ameri- 
man Weekly, of Perth Amboy, on Janu- 
ary 28,1965. It follows: 

Bor Scour Day ar Crry HALL, PERTH AMBOY, 
N.J., FEBRUARY 3 

PERTH AMBOY, N.J.—In observance of the 
55th anniversary of Boy Scouts of America, a 
Boy Scout Day will be held on Wednesday, 
February 3, 1965, at the city commissioner's 
chamber, city hall, Perth Amboy, N.J. The 
Boy Scout moyement was founded on Febru- 
ary 8, 1910. 

The Scouts will run the city as a Boy 
Scout mayor and other city officials will par- 
ticipate. 

For aiding the Scouts in various ways, the 
following will be honored: Mayor James J. 
Flynn, Jr., Commissioners Oliver R. Kovacs, 
Dr. Richard M. Budnicki, Donald F. Olsen, 
Ernest M. Muska, the police and fire depart- 
ments, and the local daily, the Evening News. 

Among the events for the day, Mayor James 
Flynn, Jr., will sign a resolution; the Five 
Corners will be changed to Scout Street; will 
visit the local fire and police department; also 
visit the local daily (the Evening News), 
where the Scouts will get first-hand informa- 
tion on how a newspaper is prepared and as- 
sembled; and concluding with a luncheon 
at Lido Gardens. Beginning of the Scout 
Week on Monday, February 7, a brief cere- 
mony will be held in City Hall Park, where 
the Scout flag will be raised. 

John J, Wolczanski is general chairman of 
arrangements; assisted by William J. Geier, 
Scout executive; Philip Levitan, and Marvin 
Levey, all executive board members, of Rari- 
tan Council, Boy Scouts of America. 


The second City Salutes Boy Scouts 
at Session”—was in the Evening News, of 
Perth Amboy, on February 4, 1965. It 
follows: 

Crry SALUTES Boy Scouts at Session 


Perth Ampoy—The 16th annual Boy 
Scout Day and the 55th anniversary of 
Scouting in America were observed at yes- 
terday’s meeting of the city commission. 

Scouts representing troops in the Raritan 
Council took in the program which 
found 14-year-old Joel Greenwald, of 23 Elm 
Avenue, Fords, presiding as “mayor.” 

Greenwald, a life Scout, member of troop 
58 sponsored by the Wesley Methodist Church 
and a ninth grade student at Fords Junior 
High, received the gavel from Mayor James 
J. Flynn, Jr. 

The Scouts who represented the city com- 
missioners—Dennis Lucas, troop 11; Richard 
Simon, troop 5; Michael Hricak, troop 7, and 
George Bassarab, troop 15—voted on mo- 
tions, resolutions and ordinances, but at the 
direction of the commissioners themselves. 

Commissioner Richard M. Budnicki was 
absent from the meeting, however. His 
standby was Joseph J. Breyta, chief of the 
uniformed fire department. 

Other Scouts took over positions held by 
other city officials and later presented cups 
commemorating the Scouts’ anniversary. 
Following a luncheon, the Scouts toured po- 
lice and fire department headquarters and 
the Evening News. 

Prior to the meeting, the Scouts visited 
city department heads and discussed their 
duties. Members of the Raritan Council's 
executive board presented plaques to the 
police and fire department and the Evening 
News for their support of the Scouts’ pro- 
gram. 

Flynn has proclaimed next week as Boy 
Scout Week” here. During the observance, 
Smith Street will be “Scout Street.” 
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The city hall program was arranged by 
John J. Wolzanski, chairman. He was 
assisted by Irving Golden, central district 
chairman, and Philip Levitan and Marvin 
Levy, members of the scouts’ executive board, 

The Reverend William H. Watson, now re- 
tired, gave the opening prayer. A former rec- 
tor of St. Peter's Episcopal Church, Spots- 
wood, and onetime assistant at St. Peter's 
here, the Reverend Father Watson has been 
active in the scouting movement for many 


Other scouts who took part in the program 
were Edward Dudek, troop 16, Stephen 
Rosen, troop 2; Thomas Eaton, troop 56; 
David Wall, troop 57; Anthony Ruitz, troop 
14: John Schreib, pack 54; Thomas Yuhas, 
pack 50; James Pelican, pack 5; Michael 
Todd, pack 57; and James McKenna, pack 
56. 

Golden said the new scout headquarters 
here, near Market and Grant Streets, will be 
dedicated March 25. A dinner will be held 
in the Fellowship Hall of the First Presby- 
terian Church at 7:30 that night. 


On February 8, 1965, the Evening News 
published another article in connection 
with Boy Scout Week—“Observance Held 

-for Scout Week.” It follows: 
OBSERVANCE HELD ror Scout WEEK 

Pert Amsoy.—Scouter John Bernard, 92, 
raised the Boy Scout flag at City Hall Park 
Saturday in observance of Boy Scout Week 
and 65th anniversary of the founding of the 
Boy Scout movement, February 8, 1910. 

He was assisted by John Wolczanski, of 
Raritan Council’s executive board, Boy 
Scouts of America. 

Witnessing the ceremony was a large 
gathering of Cubs, Boy Scouts, and Explorers 
with their Scoutmasters. 


New Orleans Celebrates the 150th An- 
niversary of the Battle of New Orleans 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. F. EDWARD HEBERT 


OF LOUISIANA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, February 15, 1965 


Mr, HEBERT. Mr. Speaker, the ses- 
quicentennial of the Battle of New Or- 
leans was marked on the Plains of Chal- 
mette this year with ceremonies, rever- 
ence, and dedication to a truly great 
moment in American history. 

During the observance held in and 
around the city of New Orleans Janu- 
ary 1 through January 8 of this year, 
thousands of persons harked back to 
that time of destiny for the infant United 
States. 

The Congress fittingly sealed its inter- 
est in the sesquicentennial by passage of 
a bill creating a special commission for 
the event. The Post Office Department 
issued a special commemorative stamp. 

One of the great newspapers of this 
country, the Times-Picayune, of New Or- 
leans, was vitally instrumental in assur- 
ing the success of this observance. 

Beginning on December 13, 1964, and 
continuing through January 8, 1965, the 
Times-Picayune published an imagina- 
tive, engrossing series of articles capsul- 
ing the history of the area at the time 
of the Battle of New Orleans. 

The series, by Paul Atkinson, a most 
articulate and able reporter, was written 
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under the pseudonym of “Felix Bour- 
geois,” a fictional character designated 
as “a composite of the average man in 
the street” during the days of crisis in old 
New Orleans in 1814 and 1815. 

This diarylike, first-person narrative 
Was an unusually effective way of bridg- 
ing the history of 150 years. 

It is therefore a pleasure to introduce 
into the Recorp this complete series as 
published by the Times-Picayune: 
BRITISH APPROACH IN 1814 DISTURBING TO 

ORLEANIANS—CAN JACKSON HALT THEm?— 

QUESTION ON STREET 


(Evrror’s Note—New Orleans celebrates 
the 150th anniversary of the Battle of New 
Orleans. January 1 to 8, 1965. These are the 
views of Felix Bourgeois," an imaginary res- 
ident of New Orleans. His sentiments, how- 
ever, represent a factual account of the many 
feelings and opinions being expressed at the 
time. He is, therefore, a composite of the 
average man in the street.) 

(By Felix Bourgeols, as told to Paul 
Atkinson) 


(First in a series) 


Decemsrz 13, 1814.—New Orleans is very 
uneasy. Gen. Andrew Jackson arrived De- 
cember 1, but the people are wondering if he 
can turn the tide as he has done so many 
times. Mainly, they are wondering if he can 
muster enough troops, for we are a real mix- 
ture of people—Creole, French, Spanish, you 
name it * * * and hardly any of us has had 
military experience. N 

But I hear that Maj. Gen. William. Carrolt 
and his Tennessee riflemen have arrived at 
Natchez today, and this is wonderful news, 
Yet my informant tells me they are badly 
armed, and Major General Carroll has asked 
General Jackson to let him take some rifies 
and arms that he found on a keelboat in 
Natchez. 

Our first line of sea defense is under the 
command of Lt. Thomas Ap Catesby “Tac” 
Jones and] consists of six ships on Lake 
Borgne, Commodore Daniel T. Patterson sent 
them out with the instructions to sink the 
enemy or be sunk. 

I hear that the fleet has been discovered by 
the British, and our ships are in real trouble, 
because the wind has died down. 

Since this is the first entry In my diary, I 
had best catch up with events. 

I am told that the British sought the aid 
of Jean Lafitte, the pirate, who is still wanted 
desperately by General Jackson for his piracy 
onj the Gulf of Mexico. The British sent 
Capt. Nicholas Lockyear as an emissary to 
Lafitte, but the pirate stalled them. 

We hear in the French Market that it is 
Lafitte’s intention to play both ends against 
the middle, so to speak. He supposedly is 
seeking to make a deal with Jackson and our 
Gov. William C. C. Claiborne. But everyone 
has said we don't need Lafitte. 

I have a hunch we will need Lafitte. He 
has some fine cannon we can use and is a 
brave man in his own way. 

Jackson came over to New Orleans from a 
successful fight in Mobile. The general is in 
bad health, and one wonders if he will be 
able to last much longer. He contracted 
malaria, and it seems to have sapped his 
strength. 

However, from my brief. encounter with 
General Jackson, it’s possible, in later years, 
he will be called a hard-nosed general. 


CAPTURE or FLEET CAUSES TERROR IN MARKET- 
PLACE—BRITISH GAIN CONTROL or LAKE 
BORGNE 

(By Felix Bourgeois as told to Paul Atkinson) 

(Second in a series) 

DECEMBER 14, 1814.—Oh, there's bad news 
tonight. Our little fleet under the com- 
mand of Lt. Thomas Ap Catesby “Tac” Jones 
was captured todny after a 3-hour battle on 
Lake Borgne, 
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I have never seen such terror in the mar- 
ketplace. The news hit us like a bombshell, 
and even General Jackson seemed to lose 
his composure for a moment. 

From the report I received, the wind died 
down at 1 a.m., leaving our six-ship fleet at 
the mercy of the British. 

Our fleet was sadly outnumbered. It 
featured 180 men, 30 guns, and 6 ships. 
The British had 45 small boats and 980 
men. Casualties for our side were 10 dead 
and 35 wounded; the British casualty list 
was 17 dead and 77 wounded. 

One of the amusing incidents of the Battle 
of Lake Borgne was this. Commodore Daniel 
T. Patterson's gig, the Alligator, tried to join 
the five ships of our fleet, which had anchored 
at Malheureaux Island and Point Claire when 
Jones saw that he had no wind. 

British Capt. Nicholas Lockyear sent 4 
boats and 200 men to take the cockle-shell. 
In his report, he decribed the gig as “an 
armed sloop.” That may have sounded good 
to Lockyear's superiors, but it certainly 
wasn't true. 

I am inclined to agree with a British 
officer who said of the battle, “It was a wan- 
ton sacrifice of human life merely to main- 
tain the idle boast of bulldog pertinacity.” 
Meaning I intrepret, it didn’t need to be so 
bloody long. 

The battle gives the British complete con- 
trol of Lake Borgne and means they can 
move their troops without our knowing of 
their coming. 

Me, I don't have to tell you, diary, I'm 
worried. 

Year 1814: GENERAL JACKSON TRIES To QUIET 
FEARS OF BRITISH 


(By Fellx Bourgeois as told to Paul 
Atkinson) 
(Third in a series) 

DECEMBER 15, 1814.—Gen. Andrew Jackson 
has been busy today. 

All sorts of rumors have been flying around 
the city, and the general moved to quiet 
them. He issued the following proclama- 
tion: 

“The major-general commanding has, with 
astonishment and regret, learned that great 
consternation and alarm pervade your city. 
It is true the enemy is on our coast and 
threatens an invasion of our territory, but 
it is equally true that with union, energy, 
and the approbation of Heaven, we will beat 
him at every point his temerity may induce 
him to set foot upon our soil.” 

Additionally, General Jackson authorized 
a “levee en masse.” This gives all male 
civilians license to take up arms in defense 
of their homes, whether or not they belong 
to a military organization. 

These measures were a start, but the gen- 
eral went further. 

General Jackson sent reinforcements to 
Fort St. Philip, ordered the U.S. regulars to 
defend “at all costs” a narrow strait which 
led into Lake Pontchartrain and summoned 
Gen. John Coffee from Baton Rouge at top 
speed. 

BarrLe Report: More Troops RECRUITED, 
Martian Law Decuanrp—Many RUMORS 
CONTINUE To CIRCULATE 

(By Felix Bourgeois as told to Paul Atkinson) 

(Fourth in a series) 


DECEMBER 16, 1814.—Before today I was a 
man in the street. Today I am a soldier in 
the street. 

General Jackson had recruited every per- 
son capable of bearing arms who did not 
volunteer (I must confess I did not yolun- 
tecr). We had our choice of the military oF 
the Navy, and me, I can't even swim, 

The general also declared martial law- 
And it is a strict martial law. No one can 
enter or leave the city without reporting 
headquarters, and to leave, one must have 
a pass. Also the street lamps will be put out 
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at 9 p.m. and anyone out past that time will 

be subject to arrest, 

I thought that General Jackson’s state- 
ment yesterday would put down rumors, but 
T heard some dillies today. 

One sald the British already had spies in 
New Orleans. 

Then General Jackson was told that cer- 
tain members of the legislature favored sur- 
rendering to the British because they would 
get a better break from them than from 
General Jackson. This rumor, of course, 
infuriated General Jackson. 

Another rumor said General Jackson 
would burn the city rather than let the 
British get tt. Of course, some people in 
the city are angry at this—including General 
Jackson. 

For sure, all you have to do is listen. The 
Tumors are swirling around the city. 

BATTLE REPORT: GENERAL JACKSON SPENDS 
Day IN PREPARING FOR FicGhT—Swirt MES- 
BENGERS Sent To Ask von HELP 

(By Felix Bourgeois, as told to Paul 
Atkinson) 


(Fifth in a series) 


DECEMBER 17, 1814.—This has been a day 
Of preparation for General Jackson and all 
of us 


The general has paid particular attention 
to fortifying all points. Since we lost the 
battle of Lake Borgne, he knows the British 
attack may come from any direction, 

Major Lacoste, commander of the dragoons 
Of Feliciana and some free men of color, 
Was instructed to group his forces at the 
confluence of Bayous Sauvage and Chef Men- 
teur. He has two pieces of artillery. The 
major's instructions were to throw up a re- 
doubt and guard the road. 

Major Plauche was sent to Bayou St. John, 
Major Hughes to Fort St. John and Captain 
Newman, commander of Fort Petit Coquille 
at the Rigolets, was reinforced. General 
Jackson's orders to him were “to defend the 
fort until the last and if abandoned, fall 
back to Chef Menteur.” 

Captain Jugeant was told to enlist and 
form into companies all the Choctaw Indians 
he could find. 

And swift messengers were sent to Maj. 
Gen. Wiliam Carroll, of Tennessee, and 
General Thomas, of Kentucky, to get his 
men and guns here in a hurry. 


Barre Report: Review or ARMY REVIVES 
OprimismM AMONG PxrOPLE—TROOPS ARE 
GATHERED IN PLACE D'ARMES 


(By Felix Bourgeois as told to Paul 
Atkinson) 


(Sixth in a series) 


DECEMBER 18, 1814—This was the big 
day for our troops. It was the grand review 
in the Place d'Armes. 

New Orleans looked like the pre-war New 
Orleans. Revelry, ah, did we have it. 

I heard one matron say, Well, after see- 
ing our fine troops today, I feel much better 
about those British.” 

That was the general tone of everyone. 
Suddenly, íf for no longer than today, there 
is optimism that New Orleans and Gen. 
Andrew Jackson can somehow, turn back the 
British. 

ALL AT REVIEW 


All of our troops were up for the re- 
View. There were Major Plauche’s battalion 
ot uniformed companies made up of Creoles 
With some of American blood and Captain 
dy rifle company composed of the same 


Gen, David Morgan's group of Loulsiana 

tia wasn't dressed as finely as the rest, 

but they looked like fighters. They had been 
Teunited from the country parishes, 

Maj. Pierre Lacoste had 300 Louisiana 
freemen of color. Major Daquin had 250 
freemen of color, who were refugecs from 
Santo Domingo. 
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And there was even a small detachment 
of Choctaw Indians. 


STRANGE MIXTURE 


I know this sounds a strange mixture of 
men to fight the battled-hardened, haughty 
British forces who camp on our shores, but 
you couldn't get a man or woman among 
those at the review to believe that our lads 
can’t do a sound job. 

As General Jackson said, “Once we get 
our troops in from the outside, then we'll be 
OK.” 

I hear in the marketplace from a well- 
informed source that British scouts are 
scouting the land below us, seeking an un- 
guarded water route up to New Orleans. 

Since the loss at Lake Borgne, we are vul- 
nerable practically everywhere. I fear the 
British will find a path right up to our dvor- 
step, 

BATTLE REPORT: BrrrisH HAVING TROUBLES, 

MARKETPLACE Rumors SAy—Troops REST- 

LESS WAITING FOR ATTACK 


(By Felix Bourgeois as told to Paul Atkinson) 
(Seventh in a series) 


DECEMBER 19, 1814—I hear from the mar- 
ketplace rumors to the effect that the British 
are having their troubles, The story goes 
that they are becoming restless waiting for 
the moment to strike against us. 

My informant told me that one British of- 
ficer complained, “I have suffered more from 
cold since landing in this place (Pea Island) 
than I did in all my former campaigns." And 
the informant said the officer had been in- 
volved in some snowy campaigns on the Con- 
tinent. 

The British forces have been plagued by 
insects, dreary wasteland, and cramped quar- 
ters. 

Wives of the British soldiers who were 
brought over to occupy New Orleans have 
been bickering with one another, the in- 
formant added. 

Since civilians who will take over the gov- 
ernment of New Orleans—should the British 
win—must wait a while, they have been more 
content. 

I hear that the British troops are real rest- 
less. According to the informer, this is how 
some of the arguing has gone: 

“The 4th and 95th have argued about who 
performed most nobly under Wellington; the 
4th and 95th then joined in bragging about 
that war to the inexperienced 21st, 44th, and 
85th; these three retaliated by speaking of 
the Baltimore campaign and with the 4th 
bragged about their superior knowledge to 
the 95th which had not yet fought Ameri- 
cans. 

“Then the 44th and 21st bragged of the 
Battle of Alexandria and their experience 
with Gen. John Keane. Highlanders of the 
93d bandied words with lowlanders of the 
21st, the latter calling the former, ‘cattle 
stealers from the north.’ These two bodies 
of Scotsmen argued belligerently with many 
Irishmen in the 4th and 44th.” 

If this bickering continucs, I would say 
that we've got a chance. 

BATTLE REPORT: GENERAL JACKSON ASKS 
Prats To BECOME AME DE Camp—Cor- 
Free’s 800 Men Annwr From Baton 
Rovce 

(By Felix Bourgeois as tald to Paul Atkinson) 
(Eighth in a series) 

December 20, 1814.—It had been a long day 
for Gen. Andrew Jackson and he had retired 
to his room about 9 p.m. 

Then, according to my source, there was 
A knock on the door. 

Jackson told the party to enter. In stepped 
Ma]. A. Lacarriere Latour, General Jackson's 
engineer. 

Behind Latour was a tall man in a scarlet 
shirt and yellow pantaloons. 

Jackson and the man looked each other In 


the eye, as if they were engaged in a mental 
duel. 
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‘Then General Jackson spoke while extend- 
ing his hand. “So you are Jean Lafitte, the 
pirate,” he said. 

Lafitte replied, “That I am.” 

Many historians, likely, will call this the 
turning point in the Battle of New Orleans. 
For it is no secret that Jackson needs Lafitte 
and Lafitte needs Jackson. 

From this meeting of Jackson and Lafitte 
came these results: Jackson asked Lafitte, 
who was a mortal enemy not too long ago, to 
become his aide de camp. „+ 

Lafitte's chief alde, Dominique You, and 
exprivateer Capt. Antoine Belluche were 
named to head gun crews. The guns, of 
course, belonged to the Barataria pirates of 
Lafitte. 

This was not the only good news of the 
day. 

Gen. John Coffee’s mounted infantry bri- 
gade of 800 men arrived from Baton Rouge. 
This swelled our forces considerably. 

Bring on the British, 


BATTLE Report: BRITISH GENERAL DECIDES 
UPON TROOP EMBARKATION—ORLEANS SLEEPS 
UNAWARE ATTACK Is NEAR 


(By Felix Bourgeois as told to Paul Atkinson) 
(Ninth in a series) 


December 21, 1814—It has been a week 
since the battle on Lake Borgne and the 
British are up to something. But what? 

My informant at the marketplace tells me 
this: 

The British sent out a four-man team to 
scout the area looking for an unguarded 
route into New Orleans. Lieutenant Peddie 
of the Quartermaster Corps returned and 
reported. 

Lieutenant Feddie's recommendation met 
with varying degrees of enthusiasm. Gen. 
John Keane felt it was too dangerous. “This 
route is better for defense than offense," he 
said. “There is a bottleneck of land hemmed 
in by the Mississippi River on one side and 
a morass on the other.” 


ADMIRAL HAPPY 


But Adm. Sir Alexander Cochrane was over- 
joyed. “My men can practically dump your 
army at the doorstep of the city,” said Ad- 
miral Cochrane. 

Keane protested lightly. Cochrane goaded 
him, saying, “If you want me to, I'll take 
New Orleans with my sailors.” 

That jibe did it. Keane made the big 
move. 

Keane ordered embarkation at 9 a.m. for 
tomorrow, December 22. The Fifth West 
India Regiment will stay; the rest will move 
out. 

The plan is for the 4th Regiment to arrive 
at the mouth of De La Ronde’s Canal soon 
after dark tomorrow night. The rest will 
follow shortly thereafter. 


WHEELS IN MOTION 


Once Keane had made his choice, wheels 
were set into motion. Orders were passed 
down to the Army, and the Navy set up its 
boats in proper order to receive the troops. 

It will not be a restful night for anyone 
on the British side. Soldiers will huddle 
against the cold and will sleep as best they 
can, 

General Keane will worry, nap—and dream 
fitfully. 

New Orleans will sleep peacefully. But if 
the city knew what is brewing down the 
river, maybe it would not sleep so easily. 


Gen. Jackson Sam FEARFUL or ATTACK AT 
Any MINUTE—BRITISH Harp aT WORK 
MAKING PREPARATIONS 


(By Felix Bourgeois as told to Paul Atkinson) 
(The 10th in a series) 
DECEMBER 22, 1814.—Gen, Andrew Jackson 


said on this day he had an uneasy feeling 
that the British would attack any minute, 

He hold this to Maj. Gen. William Carroll 
who arrived with his Tennessee militia at 
Avart's Plantation. General Carroll informed 
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General Jackson that his men were tired, 
“but we can move in a hurry.” 

General Jackson was enthusiastic that 
Gen. Thomas Hinds and his dragoons also 
were arriving. They looked slick in their 
dark blue uniforms and crossed with white 
saber belts, 

While New Orleans waited, the British, as 
General Jackson feared, were hard at work. 

Carrying out Gen. John Keane's orders, 
the movement of troops began—or was sup- 
posed to begin—at 9 a.m. 

But 8 seemed to reign in the 
British ranks. 

Many troops, either following wrong orders 
or just confounded by the massive troop 
movement, got on the wrong ships. The 
general foulup prevented any orderly de- 
parture until around 11:30 a.m. 

The day was a typical December day in 
south Louisiana * * meaning damp, grey 
and gloomy. Some rain fell, but the sailors 

y continued pulling the oars and the 
soldiers in their boats huddled against the 
dampness and cursed it. 

Some of the sailing vessels went aground, 
especially in Chef Menteur Pass which proved 
to be too shallow. Still, the barges plodded 


on. 

By nightfall the rain had ceased, but cold 
had set in. 

And, following General Keane's orders, 
fires, which had been built to shield against 
the cold, were extinguished at nightfall. 

The British, “tourists” didn't particularly 
care for scenic Louisiana, 


BATTLE Report: Barrish Troops ENCOUNTER 
FIGHTING STAGED aT NicuHt—JACKSON 
QUICKLY ACTS AFTER WARNING 


(By Felix Bourgeois as told to Paul Atkinson) 
(The 11th in a series) 


DECEMBER 23, 1814—This was a day of 
surprises. 

First off, the British surprised Gabriel 
Villere and 30 others at the Villere planta- 
tion. They closed in around noon and actu- 
ally caught young Villere sleeping on the 
porch. 

Then, to coin a phrase, “he who surprises 
first, doesn't always surprise last.“ 

Villere, knowing the plantation area mi- 
nutely, eluded his captors and headed toward 
New Orleans to warn Gen. Andrew Jackson of 
the British arrival. By the time Villere ar- 
rived, runners from other plantations down 
the road had brought the same chilling news. 
I suppose it will never be established who 
gave the first word of the British arrival. 


ORDERS ATTACK 


But General Jackson wasted little time. 
“We must strike back tonight,” said General 
Jackson, 

General Jackson sent Gen. John Coffee, 
Hinds’ Dragoons and Captain Beale’s riflemen 
toward the swamp to attack the British on 
the right. 

Using the 7th Regulars as an advance, Gen- 
eral Jackson sent a detachment of Marines 
on the riverbank, the 44th Regulars to their 
left, followed by the artillery with two 6- 
pound cannons. 

He also utilized Plauche’s companies, 
Daquin's freemen of color and the Choc- 
taws * all to attack from the left. 

The Carolina, with Commodore Daniel T. 
Patterson in command, came sailing down 
the Mississippi River to provide “sea cover.“ 

Overall plan was for Jackson's aggregation 
to attack near the river and Coffee's near 
the woods. 

BRITISH STUNNED 

The attack lasted well into the night. The 
British were stunned, They had never en- 
countered night fighters, and were taken 
completely by surprise as shells came whis- 
tling in from the Carolina. 

Pighting was furious * * * and confusing. 
Often, Americans and British each 
other in a dense fog that rolled in over the 
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field of battle. British elements ran into 
each other in the confusion, as did our 
forces. 

It was jolly well confusing. 


BATTLE Report: U.S. Forces HALT ATTACK 
AS BRITISH Grow STRONGER—NO CHRIST- 
MAS GAIETY IN NEW ORLEANS 


(By Felix Bourgeois as told to Paul At- 
kinson) 


(The 12th in a series) 


DECEMBER 24, 1814.—The early morning 
hours were awful; and though it is Christ- 
mas Eve, there is no gaiety in New Orleans. 

By 2 am., the British had retrieved all 
their wounded and dead and placed them in 
or around the Villere plantation mansion, 
which is now their headquarters. 

British Gen. John Keane looked over the 
gruesome sight, and the casualty list was 

‘ul. The British had 46 killed, 167 
wounded, and lost 64 as prisoners. 
FOG HAZARDOUS 


Gen. Andrew Jackson, by 4 a.m., decided 
it was useless to pursue the attack any 
further. He said wearily, The British are 
getting stronger, and the fog makes it haz- 
ardous to fight any longer.” 

The American casualty list is officially 24 
killed, 115 wounded and 74 captured by the 
British. 

It is difficult to assess the value of General 
Jackson's quick retaliation against the sur- 
prise British maneuver. 

I suppose that it was valuable in showing 
the British we mean business, 

GENERAL AMAZED 


General Jackson said out loud to some of 
his lieutenants that he was amazed the 
British did not continue on into New Or- 
leans. Certainly, though the British had no 
way of knowing it, the city was unguarded 
and unaware of the British nearness. 

Looking back on it, it is true that British 
Gen. John Keane was hampered in all the 
mixups that delayed the landing of his full 
force at the Villere plantation, He had 
planned for the whole force to be there by 
— yesterday, and only one-third of it was 

ere. 

New Orleanians were quietly jubilant over 
the outcome; but for the families of 24 fallen 
warriors, this will be the saddest Christmas 
Eve of all. 


(By Felix Bourgeois as told to Paul Atkinson) 
(The 13th in a series) 


DECEMBER 25, 1814.—It is Christmas Day, 
but there is little cheer for us; and I’m sure 
the British have less cheer. 

I hear that the British had trouble getting 
food and supplies to their outpost at the 
Villere mansion. And we Americans had 
difficulty getting a supply train established 
to our position at Rodriguez Canal from New 
Orleans. 

Rumors started swirling again today, and 
Gen. Andrew Jackson had many to consider. 

The most startling was a report that the 
British landed at the Plain of Gentilly at 
Chef Menteur. Governor Claiborne has only 
a few half-trained regiments manning that 


spot. 

General Jackson also was told there is 
Panic in New Orleans. The Creoles have 
spread doubt that Jackson can turn back the 
British. They wonder how Jackson can mold 
together into a fighting unit such a diver- 
agency of people. 

Rumormongers also contend that, with 
loss of our little flotilla on Lake Borgne, we 
are sitting ducks for a British attack from 
most any direction. 

They also scoff that Jackson failed by a 
considerable margin of putting down Gen. 
John Keane's advance guard at the Villere 
mansion the night of the 23d. 
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Some civilian “stra came out to 
look at our fortifications the other day, and 
they are telling in New Orleans that they will 
barely turn away a bullet, much less a can- 
nonball. 

General Jackson was riding past our line of 
defense this afternoon when rockets ex- 
ploded and cannon thundered on the British 
side. He, as all of us did, thought an attack 
was near. 

When our scouts returned, they told Jack- 
son that the Duke of Wellington had come 
to take over British forces here. But later 
in the day this rumor proved unfounded, 
and it turned out to be the Duke's brother- 
in-law, Maj. Gen. Sir Edward Michael Paken- 
ham. It is said 37-year-old Pakenham is one 
of the ablest generals serying under King 
George III. 

There is a story that he carries a commis- 
sion from King George III, which says that 
he will be designated, “Commanding General 
of British Louisiana,” once we “dirty shirts,” 
as we are called, are beaten. 

I have a feeling that the revered Paken- 
ham may not serve us as governor, 

BATTLE Report; COTTON BALES ARE Usep To 

Bump U.S. BASTIONS—REPORT OF LANDING 

AT GENTILLY FALSE 


(By Felix Bourgeois, as told to Paul 
Atkinson) 


(The 14th in a series) 


DECEMBER 26, 1814:—Where Christmas was 
dark, damp, and gray, today started out 
bright and warm, Maybe it is an omen—for 
sure, we need every little strand of hope. 

Gen. Andrew Jackson was informed that, 
just as he suspected, the story of the British 
landing on the Plain of Gentilly was only 
an attempt to get him to divide his forces. 
The general did not put much stock in the 


The general has no doubt that we must 
build up our bastions at the Rodrigues 
Canal. He feels sure that the British will 
attack in the area of the Lacoste, Laronde, 
and Villere plantations. 

“We must have solid entrenchments,” 
General Jackson told a staff meeting today. 

Cotton bales, our engineer, Major Latour, 
found, come in handy. The ground is soggy 
and unfirm, so cotton bales were sunk into 
the ground behind our mud wall. 

Planks were then laid across the sunken 
bales and nailed together so as to form a 
firm firestep, Without it, the men will sink 
into the icy mire hip deep. 

Major Latour praises the cotton bales. He 
feels the soft fiber will absorb musket balls 
and will reduce casualties from glancing and 
ricocheting bullets. 

I thought they might catch on fire easily. 
But Major Latour had the bales smeared 
with wet mud. This will cut down on the 
possibility of fire. 

Many of our men believe that our official 
war color is brown—or, at least, muddy. It 
didn’t take all of us long to absorb a brown 
color which makes us all appear as if we 
were making mud piles. 

Our scouts tell us that the British have 
been busy placing batteries, while we are 
building our mud ramparts. They are up 
to some sneaky trick. But what? 


BATTLE Report: CANNON PLACED ON LEVEF 
Destroy SHIP "OAROLINA"—No Lives Lost 
IN LATEST BRITISH Trick ý 

(By Felix Bourgeois, as told to Paul 
(The 15th in a series) 

DECEMBER 27, 1814—We found out about 
a dastardly trick the British played yesterday, 
but our knowledge came too late to save one 
of our ships. 

Sir Edward Michael Pakenham ordered 
four 24-pound howitzers mounted on tbe 
levee out of reach of our fieldpieces behind 
Rodriguez Canal. 
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At about 8 a.m. these cannons opened fire 
on the Carolina and Louisiana, our two-ship 
fieet. They fired hot shot and scored a hit 
on the magazine of the Carolina. The ship 
went up with a thunderous roar. There were 
no lives lost, luckily, for our sallors aban- 
doned ship before the hit on the magazine. 

The Louisiana barely escaped. There was 
mot a cupful of air on the whole river, so 
the Louisiana could not move out of range 
of the howitzers on its own. 

Our satlors worked feverishly with sweeps 
and longboats. 

Shots sent up geysers of steam all around; 
but mone hit the Louisiana, though there 
was much ducking of heads when some 
whinzed by. 

Finally, the Louisiana was moved out of 
harm's way. Comdr. Daniel T. Patterson had 
the boat moved to a position om the west 
bank. 

Patterson tmmediately moved to set up 
long naval guns just below where the Louisi- 
ana was anchored. There were no embank- 
ments bullt around them, leaving them open. 

Gen. Andrew Jackson was leery of this. 
But he was more wary that the British would 
outfiank him over the Mississippi River. 
General Jackson has a deathly fear of such 
a British move. 

I'm not a betting man; but if I were, I 
would not worry about the British beating us 
on the west bank The real battle would 
appear to be impending in front of us here 
at Rodriguez Canal. 


Barriz Rerorr: Burrmu Massino or MEN 
BURPRISING TO 
(By Felix Bourgeols as told to Paul At- 
kinson) 
(The 16th in a series) 

Duc 28, 1814. — They ain't lobsters,” 
shouted one Tennessee rifleman, who looked 
in awe today as the British moved out into 
the line of our fire. 

We were surprised at the move by Brit- 
ish commander, Sir Michael Edward Paken- 
ham. He wheeled out his troops in tow bri- 
fades against our positions at Rodriguez 

They were rigidly massed and looked much 
like puppets. We could only watch and 
wonder at them. 

Gaudy they were. There were the scarlet 
Coats of the infantry, the kilts of the Scots, 
and the green coats of the outflung rifie- 
men. 

PLAYS BY BOOK 

Pakentham is a general who plays the 
fame of war by the book. Actually, I got 
a feeling this will hurt him when the chips 
are down. 

But his idea today was infantry subdues 
infantry, cavalry beats cavalry, and artillery 
bombs artillery. Since there was no cavalry, 
he said it was up to the artillery to clear the 
way. 

Our artillery, according to Master Com- 
mandant Henley, fired 800 rounds of shots 
into the British. 

There were some weird comments about 
the British and their spic-and-span uniforms 
and music. “Listen to that purty music,” 
Said one Mississippian from the Hinds Dra- 
feons. “Look at all them proudful ban- 
ners,” sald another soldier from Feliciana 
Parish. 

GUNS RAKE BRITISH 


Our artillery peppered the British with 
Srapeshot and rumors are that about 200 to 
400 were killed. Our casualties were minor, 
if any. 

During the heat of the battle, a messenger 
fame up to Gen. Andrew Jackson and told 
him that Governor Claiborne said the Lou- 
isiana Assembly ts about to give up the coun- 
try to the British. Jackson, somewhat 
Peeved, told the messenger, “tell the Gov- 
ernor to make a strict inquiry and if the 
Assembly persists, blow it up.” 
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Pakenham and Jackson differed on their 
analysis of the match today. Pakenham 
called it a “reconnaissance in force” and 
Jackson said it was a “battie.” 

Looks like it depends on who wins. 
BATTLE REPORT: PSYCHOLOGICAL WARFARE 

FOUGHT AGAINST BRITISH—GENERAL COFFEE 

BUGGESTED “HUNTING PARTIES” 

(By Felix Bourgeois, as told to Paul 
Atkinson) 
(The 17th in a series) 


DECEMBER 29, 1814.—We've been getting in 
what might be called psychological warfare 
of late against the British. 

It all began when officers of Gen. John 
Coffee’s Tennessee riflemen suggested that 
“hunting parties” be sent out at night. The 
stealthy Tennesseans, accustomed to such 
hunting, were deadly in their aim. 

Now one of the most sought-after com- 
modities for a fighting man ls sleep. But 
every time a hunting rifle barked its sound of 
death, the British raised the alarm. Con- 
sequently, there was little sleep for the 
weary Redcoats. 

For the Tennessee riflemen, the missions 
were fun. Besides, pointed out one, “We get 
out of the ‘goshdurn' ditchdigging and 
building the fortifications.” 

The British didn't take too kindly to this 
kind of warfare. They were accustomed to 
observing certain rules of protocol. For in- 
stance, in past battles between the French 
and English, sentries for the two were posted 
not more than 20 yards apart and some even 
slept. 

British Lt. George K. Gleig put it this way: 
“This warfare is an ungenerous return to 
barbarity.” 

Many of our officers were worrying about 
Gen. Andrew Jackson. He looked sicker than 
ever because of his siege of dysentery. Yet, 
the man had boundless energy. Somehow, 
he kept going, directing the building of the 
fortifications. 

In fact, the general had redoubled his 
building of the earthwork fortress. The 
“reconnaissance in force” or “attack” of 
yesterday realerted him to the dangers. 

General Jackson had put 12 cannon in 
emplacements. How many the British had 
I don't know, but it is something near 30, 
I am told. 

The British were bringing in supplies and 
reinforcements at a landing place near the 
Fishermen's Village down the Mississippi 
River, we were sure. 

But as long as our Tennessee riflemen 
waged their war of nerves was it too much 
to ask that maybe the British would become 
disgusted and leave? Would be a wonderful 
New Year's present * but Tm afraid 
the big battle was near. 


BATTLE Report: AMERICAN Troops Have Dar 
OF WATCHING, WAITING—GENERAL JACKSON 
Gives Oxprr To Brow Up Orry 


(By Felix Bourgeois, as told to Paul 
Atkinson) 


(The 18th in a series) 


DECEMBER 30, 1814.—This has been a day of 
watchful waiting, and little else. 

It might be well to delve into the Louisiana 
Assembly incident of a few days ago. You'll 
recall Gen. Andrew Jackson was told that the 
legislature planned to surrender the city to 
the British and Jackson told the courier to 
“blow it up if need be.” z 

Now it appears General Jackson has apol- 
ogized for that gruff statement. Some of the 
legislators, who are loyal to him, were quite 
disturbed that Jackson—even in the heat of 
the skirmish December 28—would say such 
a thing. 

But it is absolutely impossible to keep 
rumors from up in the legislature. 
One circulating now has it that Jackson will 
put a torch to New Orleans if the British 
drive him back, 
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There are only four legislators who have 
taken part in the battles for us.. They are 
Gen. Garrique Flojack, Major Eziel, Mr. Bu- 
fort and Sebastian Hiriard. 

British agents have reminded the legisla- 
tors that the Loyalists were well repaid dur- 
ing the revolution of the 13 colonies. They 
pointed out Benedict Arnold had received 
6315 pounds in cash, an annual pension of 
500 pounds for his wife, Army commissions 
for his three oldest sons and pensions of 100 
pounds each for his five youngest sons. 

The British sailors have had tough sled- 
ding. They have rowed 60 miles with their 
wounded and rowed back 60 miles with guns 
and ammunition. 

Then the British soldiers have dragged the 
guns by long dragropes. They have used a 
homemade road which is soft and miry, to 
say the least. 

Actually, if one were to take a poll of the 
morale of our men, I'm sure he would find 
their spirits high. Of course, one reason is 
the sniping done by the Tennessee rifiemen 
and our Choctaw Indian friends on the Brit- 
ish outposts. 

I was told today by a British deserted that 
more British would desert if they could get 
to American lines. Seems the unerring 
marksmen are picking them off before they 
can surrender. What a pity. 

Our informs are torn and tattered and 
really not uniforms in the true sense of the 
word. Yet I can't heip but think we've got 
a lot more going for us than the British. 

We shall see soon. 


BATTLE Report: GENERAL Jackson INVITES ALL 
To View PARADE or Men—Bvur TENNESSEE 
RIFLEMEN Oppose “Foorrrzaw” 


(By Felix Bourgeois, as told to Paul 
Atkinson) 


(The 19th in a series) 


Decempre 31, 1814—One thing, for sure, 
is those Tennessee riflemen don't go for pomp 
and ceremony. 

Gen. Andrew Jackson, seeking to curb the 
many rumors about our fortifications or lack 
of same, invited everyone from New Orleans 
out to see our line at Rodriguez Canal. 

Today he has everyone he can spare prac- 
ticing close order drills. He ordered our 
regulars, uniformed city companies and other 
smartly turned out units of the Louisiana 
State Militia to clean their equipment for the 
big parade tomorrow. 

Some Tennessee riflemen were asked by 
Jackson to wash their filthy hunting shirts. 
But they declined to take part in what they 
called “fooferaw.” 

To many observers, this hardly seems the 
place or the time for such a review, but I 
suppose Jackson feels he has to put to rest 
all harmful rumors that float around about 


us. 

Comdr, Daniel T. Patterson was busy re- 
moving guns from the Louisiana. He took 
two today, both 12-pounders. 

Patterson was informed by a British desert- 
er that the British are determined to sink 
the Louisiana with hot shot the next time 
it comes by. He decided to send it back up 
the Mississippi out of harm's way. 

All day there have been sounds of ham- 
mering from the British lines. Early this 
morning, Colonel Hinds and his dragoons 
rode out to see what was up. 

They reported back to Jackson that the 
British are setting up batteries of cannons 
within 700 yards of our line. 

The scouts further noted some interesting 
facts. For instance, the Redcoats are having 
all sorts of trouble. In digging for earth, they 
hit water. 

Hinds and his men found that the British 
have brought in enough powder and balls 
for 6 hours of continuous cannonading. This 
does not look good for us. 

On this last day of 1814, I wonder how, 150 
years from now, our city of New Orleans 
9 this fighting. Win we be forgot- 
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BATTLE Report: BRITISH Cause CONFUSION 
DURING PRECISION PARADE 


(By Felix Bourgeois, as told to Paul Atkin- 
son) 
(The 20th in a series) 

JANUARY 1, 1815.—This was one of those 
days that make strong men weep and lesser 
men do worse. 

It all began with wonderful intentions for 
Gen. Andrew Jackson and us. General 
Jackson, worried over many rumors that 
float around about our supposedly inade- 
quate defenses, invited many of New Or- 
leans’ elite and the Louisiana Legislature 
out for a full dress review and general “open 
house.” He slicked up the Macarte planta- 
tion house and hoped to receive all dig- 
nitaries there. 

The day broke foggy. By 8 a.m., many car- 
riages had brought local officials and their 
families to the parade ground. After an 
hour's wait, General Jackson decreed that 
the parade should go on. 


ROCKETS SOAR 


We were in precision formation, our uni- 
forms—what we had—looking spic and span, 
when rockets soared into the air, horses 
reared up, carriages ran away from their 
owners. 


the British rained down that barrage. 

Dominique you, Jean Lafitte’s No. 1 pirate, 
was slightly wounded; and he, too, let loose 
a torrent of curse words, more colorful I 
would say than Jackson's. 

Cannonballs tore into our cotton bales and 
set some on fire. We were, to say the least, 
a bit panicky. 

All visitors who came in from New Or- 
fied back to the city. More than 

else, it was the humilitation of it 


gedly fired on. Finally, they stopped by mid- 
afternoon. 


General Jackson was cautious the whole 
afternoon. When the British guns ceased, 
he thought they were readying an infantry 
attack, We did not know the British were 
worse off than we. 

It seems the British made a miscalcula- 
tion. They assumed sugar would withstand 
cannonballs as well as sand, but it did not. 
Instead, their parapets were blown sky high 
by 2 and many British gunners were 


CASUALTIES LISTED 
After it was over, we counted 11 dead and 


23 wounded. I believe the British put their 


figure at 32 dead and 42 wounded. 

So the day ran full circle for us. It be- 
gan in a blissful state of anticipation, blew 
up momentarily in our faces and again in 
the end looked delightful. For we had with- 
stood General Pakenham's forces a third 
time. 

General Jackson was moved to issue this 
communique to us: 

“The major general tenders to the troops 
he has the honor to command his good 
wishes for a happy new year and especially 
to those officers and men at the pieces of 
artillery. 

“The watchword for today will be fight on. 
The contractors will issue half a gill of 
whisky all ‘round.” 

P.S.—That whisky hit the spot. 
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BATTLE Report: "ENTERPRISE" SCS QUIETLY 
Down RIVER IN DARKNESS—SUPPLIES ARE 
CARRIED Past BRITISH TROOPS 


(By Felix Bourgeois, as told to Paul Atkinson) 
(The 21st in a series) 


JANUARY 2, 1815.— We showed the British a 
little Enterprise last night: 

Well, to be truthful, it was the steamer, 
the Enterprise, and they didn’t see it. IU 
backtrack and tie this story together. 

Gen. Andrew Jackson wasted no time in 
seeking to reinforce our rag-tag forces at Fort 
St. Phillip. He decided it would be a good 
idea to send down a 32~pound cannon with 
other supplies. 

Capt. Henry Shreve has been bringing us 
supplies from New Orleans on his steamer. 
So General Jackson approached Captain 
Shreve with the idea of slipping by the Brit- 
ish batteries. 

I'm told the conversation went like this: 

Craggy General Jackson, looking at the 
young Captain Chreve, asked, “I understand 
you're a man who always does what he un- 
dertakes; can you slip by the British?” 

“I can do it if you'll give me my own time,” 
replied Shreve. 

Jackson, leery of contractors who take too 
much time, asked Shreve “how much time 
is that?“ 

Shreve, Im told, answered, 24 hours.” 

So the Enterprise was loaded with the can- 
non and supplies. Cotton bales were fast- 
ened with iron hooks to the side facing the 
British guns and the sternwheel was care- 
fully muffied. 

The Enterprise cast off and slipped quietly 
down the river under cover of fog. Captain 
Shreve and crew hardly breathed, they told 
me later, They made it all the way there 
safely. 

Their trip back was a mite scary. The fog 
lifted, and they were detected. But Captain 
Shreve called for more power and the stern- 
wheeler chugged out of danger just in the 
nick of time. 

Jackson got some bad news today, but he 
scoffed at it. He was told that the long- 
awaited Kentuckians had arrived in Baton 
Rouge but many were unarmed. 

“I've never seen a Kentuckian without a 
gun, a pack of cards, and a bottle of whisky,” 
snorted Jackson. 

Our only wish is that the Kentuckians ar- 
rive before we get attacked by the British. 
Since the artillery battle yesterday, we can 
see them slowly rebuilding their forces and 
getting reinforcements. 

The attack is near. 
bones. 


I can feel it in my 


BATTLE Report: Spres Say BRITISH Forces 
UNLOAD More AMMUNTITION—AMERICANS 
CONTINUE WORK ON FORTIFICATIONS 


(By Felix Bourgeois, as told to 
Paul Atkinson) 


(The 22d in a series) 


January 3, 1815.—I was told that the Brit- 
ish are having an awful time at Cat Island, 
their camp on the Gulf Const. 

They apparently made a mistake by bring- 
ing over their wives. Certainly the British 
soldiers and sailors are impatient, so you can 
imagine how impatient their wives are. 

But I would say that the British really 
expected just to walk in here and trample us 
with ease. So far we've been able to repulse 
three big attempts by General Pakenham and 
his army. 

Yes, we have spies checking on the British. 
Choctaw Indians are good at it. 

One thing they saw is that the British are 
attempting to improve roads to the rear. 
These roads were damaged badly by rains. 

Our scouts also checked closely and found 
British boats are continually bringing in am- 
munition and provisions. 

Naturally, we are also. 
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Building of our mud ramparts continues 
at a steady pace. Gen, Andrew Jackson rides 
up on his white horse often, as many as 
three or four times a day. 

Our general, however, is worrying that the 
troops from Kentucky won't get here before 
the British make what is sure to be one big 
move to overwhelm us, If these Kentucky 
men do not arrive in time, the general and 
everyone of us know we are in desperate 
trouble. 

There are rumors that the main body of 
Kentucky troops is not far away from New 
Orleans. If these rumors prove correct, then 
there is certain to be much rejoicing in our 
ranks and in New Orleans. 

We can only hope that our Kentuckians 
come well armed, for at best there are only 
400 weapons available. These are kept under 
lock and key by Mayor Nicholas Girod for 
protection of the city. 


BATTLE REPORT: KENTUCKIANS COME HARD 
War To HELP DEFEND New ORLEANS— HAVE 
Few GUNS BUT ARRIVAL HEARTENS CITY 

(By Felix Bourgeois, as told to 
Paul Atkinson) 


(The 23d In a series) 


January 4, 1815—Gen. John Adair and 
his Kentuckians came in today, and just 
their appearance here buoyed our spirits. 

However, on closer observation, it might 
be that we got only numbers in the Kentucky 
Militia, As far as I could tell, they had few 
weapons. 

I recall last week that someone had told 
Gen. Andrew Jackson that the Kentucky peo- 
ple were ill-equipped and he just laughed. 
He said he'd never seen a Kentuckian “with- 
out a rifle, a jug and some cards.” I under- 
stand he was astonished at the lack of guns. 

HARDSHIPS ON WAY 


From what I hear, we are lucky that the 
Kentuckians even came. Here is what I have 
heard from one of the Kentucky fellows. 

This Kentuckian said that Governor Shel- 
by of Kentucky had been told the U.S. Quar- 
termaster would provide for them, so he 
arranged for them to gather on the banks of 
the Ohio River. 

Well, my man said, nothing came. So there 
they were, ready to go but with no provisions- 

He said that Col. Richard Taylor, quarter- 
master of the Kentucky Militia from Frank- 
fort, borrowed some money and bought about 
80 cooking pots and kettles in Louisville. He 
said that there was about one pot for every 
80 men. 

That should haye been trouble enough- 
But when they got to the mouth of the 
Cumberland River, they had to tarry there 
8 days while they fixed some old boats. 

RATIONS SHORT 


Their rations were about one-half of what 
they should have had, my informant said. 
But they added to them handsomely by hunt- 
ing along the Mississippi River. 

You have to hand it to these Kentucky 
militiamen. They left home with little else 
but one suit of clothes on their backs. 
jeans were homespun. Yet they came DY 
rickety-old boats 1,500 miles to help us out 

God bless em. 

Barre Rerort: New ORLEANS Hosrrrarrrr 

Scores WirH KENTUCKIANS—MorLrria AR- 

RIVES WirHout TENTS OR BLANKETS 


(By Felix Bourgeois, as told to Paul Atkinson) 
(The 24th in a series) 


January 5, 1815.—New Orleans hospitality 
scored again today. 

You'll recall I told you yesterday of the 
arrival of the Kentucky Militia, And I als 
told you that they were ill clothed and 11 
equipped with weapons. t 

Just how badly off they were came ou 
ina . Gen. Andrew Jackson * 
750 of the Kentucky Militia to the lines ® 
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Rodriguez Canal and 250 of those had no 
weapons at all. 

They had come in and immediately set 
up camp at Prevost's Plantation. Well, Im 
told that it was some camp last night. There 
Were no tents, no blankets and even straw 
was scarce. 

The word got out around New Orleans of 
the awful condition of the Kentucky troops, 
and I've never seen New Orleanians open up 
their hearts so quickly, 

The Louisiana Legislature immediately 
appropriated 6,000 to aid the Kentuckians, 
And another $10,000 was raised through pri- 
vate subscriptions. 

I can tell you this. It has been an unusu- 
ally severe winter in south Louisiana. Boy, 
does the ground get cold in a hurry around 
the plantations. I don’t see how the Ken- 
tuckians stood all that cold, but they are 
from a colder climate than us, so maybe it 
was not too bad for them. 

This I know. I'm- glad the Kentuckians 
are on our side. They should prove to be 
remarkable assets. 

What are the British doing? Im told 
they are working feverishly to bring in sup- 
Plies and ammunitions. 

General Jackson, likewise, is working us 
Overtime. He feels as everyone does on the 
front lines—that the British attack is cer- 
tainly not far away. I'd venture to say that 
it is coming within the week. 

The feeling in New Orleans is divided on 
the out¢ome. Some citizens have their pos- 
Sessions ready and can flee at any moment, 
specially if we fail to hold the British. I 
think, though, that our confidence is quite 
high, considering what we saw New Year's 
Day and December 28. 


(By Felix Bourgeois, as told to Paul 
Atkinson) 


(The 25th in a series) 


JANUARY 6, 1815.—We understand from our 
Scouts that the British have just been rein- 
forced with the 7th and 43d Regiments. 
They are under the Command of Gen. John 
Lambert. 


I can just hear what's going through thelr 
minds. The new arrivals probably are lis- 
tening to the British troops who have been 

lost to us—and are cursing the 
Weather, us, how we aren't fighting by the 
Tules that are used in Europe and wonder 
Why they're here to capture this wilderness, 
anyway. 

The members of the Tth and 43d Regiments 

y are asking the veterans, What's it like 

to fight Americans? We've never done It 

ore. Are they different from French 
fighters?” 

I would guess the new British troops are 

g. “Well, these fellows couldn't beat 
the Americans, so we're here to rescue them 
and subdue the uncouths.” 

So much for the enemy. Everyone in 
New Orleans—and America—is wondering, 

Ow about us? Can we beat the British?” 

Here's how Gen. Andrew Jackson has us 
Rlined. There are eight batteries. 

Battery 1, under the command of Cap- 

Humphreys, has two 12-pound cannon 
and a 6-inch howitzer. About 90 yards to 
left is Battery 2, commanded by Lieu- 

t Norris. It has a 24-pound cannon. 

N Tatterg 3, commanded by Lieutenant 

Oris. It has a 24-pound cannon. 

Battery 3, commanded by Dominque You 
and one of Beluche's volunteers, has two 24- 

cannon. Twenty yards away is Bat- 
tery 4, headed by Lieutenant Crawley. It 
contains a 32-pounder. 

Our Battery 5 has two 6-pounders under 
the command of Colonel Perry and Lieuten- 
aes Kerr. Thirty-six yards farther is Battery 
« featuring a 12-pound cannon commanded 
by ue Fleaujac. 
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Then 190 yards away is Battery 7, a long 
brass 18-pounder and a 6-pounder, com- 
manded by Lieutenant Spotts, Sixty yards 
away is Battery 8, a small brass carronade. 
Itis commanded by Corporal Cheveau, using 
some of Gen. John Carroll's men. 

Our cannon, we hear, will be outnumbered 
by the British, should they attack today. 
And certainly if the British keep getting 
cannon from their supply ships we'll be more 
outnumbered. 

How about men? Well, here's how we 
are lined up. 

From the Mississippi River bank to the 
high road, Beale’s rifles are spread. Major 
Peire’s 7th Regular are from the ist to 3d 
Batteries are Plauche’s volunteers and La- 
coste’s colored troops. 

To the left of the 4th Battery are Da- 
quin’s Colored. Then the 44th Regulars 
extend to Battery 5. 

The rest of the line, approximately two- 
thirds, is covered by Tennesseans of Carroll 
and Gen. John Coffee, Gen John Adair’s Ken- 
tuc!klans. 

Ogden's Calvary is camped at Macarte's 
plantation, the Hinds at Delery’s 
and farther back, Villere’s militiamen as a 
reserve. 

General Jackson has named Colonel Ross 
to command the right side of the line and 
General Carroll the left side. 

We have only estimates, but I am told that 
we will be outnumbered by about 2 to 1. I 
must admit that, on the surface and num- 
bers alone, it does not look good for us. 


BATTLE Report: Kenruckians ÅRE GIVEN 
Guns From Crry ArMoryY—GENERAL PAK- 
ENHAM REPORTEDLY ORDERS ACTION 


(By Felix Bourgeois at told to Paul Atkinson) 
(The 26th in a series) 


JANUARY 7, 1815.—The time is getting near, 
Gen. Andrew Jackson was relieved today to 
learn that our Kentuckians got a few more 
weapons. 

You recall I mentioned that 400 guns were 
locked up in the armory in New Orleans, but 
they are for defending the city specifically. 

Well, General Jackson and Gen. John Adair 
of the Kentuckians finally talked Mayor 
Nicholas Girod into lending these weapons 
for 3 days. 

So last night, under cover of darkness, 
these guns were removed. Mayor Girod 
wanted It done then because he feared the 
citizens would panic. After all, they are 
defenseless. 

Our scouts saw the new British 7th 
and 43d Regiments marching in review today. 
They the new British troops were 
in high spirits. Maybe we can knock them 
down a peg or two. 

From all the activity in the British camp, 
the battle is surely near. Gen. Andrew Jack- 
son carefully inspects our defenses, and he 
believes that they are substantial and will 
hold up. 

General Pakenham gave his orders. He 
sent Colonel Thornton's forces to the west 
bank of the Mississippi River. These are the 
85th, the 6th West India, 400 marines, 200 
seamen and artillery support in the form of 
a barge equipped with two 9-pounders and 
2 howitzers. 

General Pakenham said they will leave 
early tomorrow morning and will capture our 
guns on the west bank. Then they will turn 
our guns on us at least, that is his 
plan. 

Gen. John Keane's troops will include the 
95th Rifles and the 93d Highlanders; Gencral 
Gibbs, the 4th Regiment, the 2ist Royal 
Scots, the 44th Regiment and the lst West 
India bunch; General Lambert, the 7th 
Royal Fusiliers and the 43d in reserve. 

Pakenham further plans that a company 
each from the 7th, 43d, 93d, and Ist West 
India will form a detachment under Colonel 
Rennie and will move along the high road 
under cover of the levee on the east bank. 
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A company of the ist West India, he said, 
will skirt the woods to cover his extreme 
right. 

Dragoons with horses will serve Pakenham. 
Those who äre still dismounted will join the 
reserve as infantrymen. 

General Gibbs wil be entrusted with the 
most important maneuver. His troops will 
strike the heaviest blow across the plains of 
Chalmette. 

The 44th Regiment will go first. Of this 
group, 300 will carry ladders and fascines. 

Pakenham had a vision. He saw “an un- 
yielding, undaunted British Army " 
Setar ees across the plain and to the at- 

However, General Jackson, I believe, knows 
that the battle is at hand. He ordered every- 
one restricted to camp; no one is allowed to 
go back to New Orleans. 

I must admit as we hear rumors, hear the 
noise of the British preparations and wonder 
when the attack will come, we become less 
and legs confident. I suppose every other 
fighting man, from time immemorial, felt the 
same way before he went into battle. 

I have a feeling it is going to be a restless 
night. 


BATTLE Report: AMERICANS WIN VicToRY on 


(By Felix Bourgeois, As told to Paul 
Atkinson) 
(Last in a series) 

January 8, 1818.— This is the happiest 
chapter in my story on the Battle of New 
Orleans. It telis of our complete victory over 
the British on the plains of Chalmette. 

When the counting of casualties was done, 
we found we suffered 71 casualties and the 
British 2,057. 

Gen, Andrew Jackson tried to get some 
sleep last night, but decided to get up at 
about 1 am, We could hear the British 
making ready to start an attack. 

The general went slong the lines check- 
ing with everyone, making sure they were 
ready. I recall that he took coffee with 
Dominique You, an aide to the pirate, Jean 
Lafitte. 

General Jackson asked Dominique, “Where 
do you get this coffee? Do you smuggle it?” 

smiled. “Maybe, general,” he 
sald in his Baratarian accent. 
SOME HUMOR 

How was it waiting for the British to 
move? There was some humor, of course. 

We had a grizzly old sergeant named Sam 
Williams from Tennessee. He saw General 
Jackson standing erect and gaunt on top 
of the breastwork and broke out in song: 


“Dah Gaberil stannin’ by de gate; 
Hy’m a-watchin’ down beloh-h, 
Dah jis one a’ minnit foh tuh wait, 
For tuh heah dat trumpet blow-w! 
Den oh, Honey, we’s a-cumin’—a-cumin’; 
Goody Lawdy! a cumin’ for shoh! 
We's ebery one a-cumin’, a-cumin’, 
When we heah dat trumpet blow.” 


General Jackson looked at Williams unbe- 
lievingly. Before he could say anything. Gen. 
John Carroll told Williams, “Shut up, Sam. 
If the redcoats ever hear you trying to sing 
theyll run—run like hell. And we want 
em to come on.” 

The morning broke foggy. 

MANY DELAYS 

It did not start just as British General 
Pakenham hoped. According to his plan, 
his men under Colonel Thornton would have 
captured the west bank and would have 
taken our guns and turned them on us. But 
there were many delays, including a swift 


current which carried the British farther 


down river than was planned. 

The fog began lifting. The head of the 
British column appeared to be about 200 files 
long about four ranks deep. 
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When they were about 500 yards away, 
our artillery opened up. So did the Brit- 
ish. 

Flashes of artillery lit up the fog and 
turned it into hues of the rainbow. 

Still the British came, steadily, undaunted, 
just as General Pakenham envisioned yester- 
day. 

Compounding the fog, smoke from our can- 
nons hung over the scene. General Jackson 
ordered some cannons to cease firing. 

There they were * * * the British were 
less than 300 to 350 yards away. 

RIFLES CRACK 

One rifle cracked out for us, then another, 
and another, and another. In 6 minutes, 
the whole front of the British line was a 
mass of death. 

In less than 10 minutes, the first line of 
the enemy’s column had disappeared, expos- 
ing the second, which was about 100 yards in 
its rear. 

Furious shooting took its toll of General 
Pakenham and Gen. John Keane. Left in 
charge was Gen. John Lambert. 

Meanwhile, across the river, U.S. forces 
were getting mauled and were forced to re- 
treat toward New Orleans. 

Early in the battle at Chalmette, General 
Morgan sent a courier from the west bank 
to General Jackson requesting more troops. 
But Jackson told him, “You'll have to hold 
with what you have; the big part of the bat- 
tle is here.” 

He was right. 

So withering and decisive was that first 
volley of gunfire from our rifles that half of 
the troops never fired a shot. 

TRUCE OF SORTS 


By noon, there was a truce of sorts. But 
the fighting continued on the west bank, 
and Jackson was faced with the choice of 
sending reinforcements there or waiting with 
all of his troops on the east bank. 

Suddenly General Lambert, now in charge 
of the British, made a tough decision. He 
told Colonel Thornton on the west bank to 
pull back because of the monstrous defeat 
on the Chalmette side of the river. 

This saved General Jackson the choice and 
assured us of complete victory. 

The scene of carnage which I, Felix Bour- 
geois, saw today was one that I hope in fu- 
ture generations will not be repeated in New 
Orleans—or anywhere. But I know human 
beings can often be inhuman to each other, 
so it’s not likely that we'll really learn too 
much from the Battle of New Orleans. 

I hope that the people in New Orleans will 
remember with reverence those who died for 
them this day. 

(Felix Bourgeois wishes to acknowledge 
the kind assistance of the New Orleans Pub- 
Ne Library for considerable aid in refresh- 
ing his memory.) 


Finest Tradition 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 


HON. LINDLEY BECKWORTH 


OF TEXAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, February 15, 1965 


Mr. BECKWORTH. Mr. Speaker, I 
desire to include in the Appendix of the 
Record an article which appeared in the 
Longview Daily News, February 9, 1965, 
concerning Mr, Joseph M. Dealey, presi- 
dent of the Dallas Morning News. 

I have read the Dallas News for sev- 
eral decades and have enjoyed it as a 
great newspaper. 
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The article follows: 
FINEST TRADITION 

Here in east Texas where for generations 
the great Dallas Morning News has been 
regarded as the bible of journalism, the 
contemporaries of Joseph M. Dealey are 
mighty well pleased to note that the Dallas 
News executive has been chosen Publisher 
of the Year. 

The special award was presented to Mr. 
Dealey, president of the Dallas News, at the 
Austin Headliners Club's annual recognition 
party for Texas newspapermen. 

His many friends here in Longview and 
throughout east Texas were made happy by 
the award simply because it was so well de- 
served. Publisher Joe Dealey not only is 
following in the footsteps of his illustrious 
forbears but he typifies in this modern era 
the finest tradition of the free and respon- 
sible press. 

Joe Dealey is a third-generation news- 
paper family Texan who has come up through 
the ranks. His father and grandfather be- 
fore him were working newsmen as well as 
executives. In family tradition, he con- 
tinues to recognize that the quality of a 
newspaper stems from a combination of 
executive and staff ability, courage and pur- 
pose. 

Joseph M. Dealey succeeded his father, 
E. M. (Ted) Dealey, as president of the Dal- 
las News in 1960. He is the grandson of the 
late great G. B. Dealey, who established the 
News in Dallas In 1885. 

Joe worked as a high school student in the 
News mailing room, graduated from the 
University of Texas, studied newspaper ma- 
chinery and production at the Southwest 
School of Printing, and became a news re- 
porter just before enlisting in the Air Force 
in World War II. After the war he again 
served as a reporter, then assistant news edl- 
tor, assistant to the managing editor, then 
moved into corporate offices. 

As president of the Dallas News, Mr. Dealey 
is recognized among his contemporaries as 
both a newsman and an executive who is 
making a notable contribution to Texas 
journalism. His example of courage and 
leadership is an inspiration to newspaper- 
men throughout the State. 

Dallas has bestowed upon him many posi- 
tions of honor and numerous posts of public 
leadership in civic and welfare work. He has 
given of his talents and time to publishing 
associations. Through his leadership as a 
publisher, he has helped to give Dallas and 
Texas needed direction and program in such 
fields as education, arts and culture, com- 
merce, and industry. 

We here in Longview often have looked 
to Dallas across the years for assistance and 
encouragement. Joe Dealey and associates, 
past and present, have been both a challenge 
and an inspiration to us newspapermen. It 
is indeed good to see the News’ president 
chosen as Publisher of the Year. It is proper 
recognition of a dedicated newspaperman 
who is doing a truly outstanding job in the 
finest tradition of Texas journalism. 


How Good Are Tires? 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 
HON. RICHARD D. McCARTHY 
OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, February 15, 1965 
Mr. McCARTHY. Mr. Speaker, I 


would like to call to the attention of my 
colleagues an article by James Ridgeway, 
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entitled That Superquiet, Squishy 
Ride,” that appeared in the New Repub- 
lic on January 30, 1965. The article 
points to potential hazards of allegedly 
defective automobile tires. 
The article follows: 
THAT SUPERQUIET SQUISHY RDE 
(By James Ridgeway) 


A six-passenger automobile is equipped 
with tires designed to support only the 
weight of three occupants, not including 
their baggage. This startling admission was 
made at hearings before the Federal Trade 
Commission, where rubber manufacturers 
were asked to unravel the knotted strands of 
their business. 

Neither the tire nor the automobile indus- 
tries ever have developed maximum loads for 
auto tires, declared Mr. M. A. Wilson, chief 
of tire engineering at Goodyear. (Rather 
belatedly they now now are trying to come 
up with such specifications.) Instead, a 
usual practice in equipping cars with tires, 
he indicated, is to go by the handbook of the 
Tire & Rim Association, a technical advisory 
group, that recommends tire sizes and loads 
on the curb weight of the car plus three 
passengers. 

In a statement to the Commission, Harry 
O. McCreary, Jr., chairman of McCreary Tire 
& Rubber Co., a small producer, said that 
auto companies had cut down so much on 
the amount of tires designed into their ve- 
hicles that some vehicles are sitting over- 
loaded before anyone gets into them; others, 
particularly station wagons, are running 
dangerously around the highways 50 to 70 
percent overloaded. McCreary said Detroit 
had saved a lot of money by cutting back on 
the amount of rubber used in tires. 

Commissioner Philip Elman said that he 
owned a compact station wagon which dur- 
ing the summer he would load up with his 
wife, five children, pets, and baggage, then 
head toward New England over 500 miles of 
clear expressway. What assurance did he 
have that the tires were safe? Elman never 
got a straight answer: “Essentially your 
question is directed to the automobile indus- 
try,“ suggested one expert. “I cannot say 
that all tires for all cars are safe in 
conditions,” said another vaguely. Mr. El- 
man was urged to go to his tire dealer and 
state his needs; he was advised to buy tires 
that would take up the full load. “what 
bothers me,” Elman said, “is that these 
standards suggest it is abnormal to fill up the 
car.“ 


As the hearings wore on, the manufactur- 
ers were prodded into offering up other 
driblets of information: 

Mr. Ross R. Ormsby, president of the Rub- 
ber Manufacturers Association, Inc., a trade 
group that speaks for the industry, said the 
size printed on the side of the tire really 
isn’t the size at all, but an approximate 
Measurement called the name size. For in- 
stance, if you went to replace a tire 
a name size of 8.20 (8.20 inches in width) , the 
new tire might range in actual size from 8.50 
to 7.95 inches in width. In other words, eY- 
ery automobile is being driven around with 
four different sized tires, and the possibility 
of a good deal of difference between the 
sizes at that. On big trucks, where tires 
must be paired, their selection must presen 
a ticklish problem. 

After New York State Senator Edward J- 
Speno put the screws to the tire crowd last 
year, threatening them with tough legisla- 
tion, the industry brightly announced a VOl- 
untary program for setting minimum safety 
standards. These were based on ça- 
tions set for the Government in 1952 by 1 
National Bureau of Standards; members 
the industry agreed to have their tires put 
through tests at independent laboratories. 
The tires then would be certified as meeting 
the specifications. It all sounds ycry 
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atve. But since 1952 autos go faster, roads 
are improved, and tires are differently made. 
The National Bureau of Standards considers 
the 1952 tests outdated, and Mr. Wilson of 
Goodyear himself referred to them as rather 
ancient. Even if a tire manufacturer should 
tau to be certified, he could go right on sell- 
ing the tires. In fact, probably nobody 
would ever know the difference. 
PRETTY BIG MESS 


The manufacturers, of course, don't care 
to get the Federal Government into the act. 
But it's a pretty big mess by now; and the 
PTC could well propose to the Commerce De- 
partment that the Government's tire stand- 
@rds be brought up to date, and, should the 
industry refuse to go along with them, Mem- 
bers of Congress, Senator Neuson, for one, 
are all sct to ram legislation down the in- 
Qustry’s throat. 

Mr. John F. Floberg, secretary and general 
counsel for Firestone; was undoubtedly re- 
flecting a good deal of the industry's feeling 
When he declared: “Probably the worst thing 
the Commission could do from the stand- 
Point of customer protection would be to 
attempt to establish grades of quality, as 
has sometimes been on the basis 
of physically measurable dimensions or 
Mathematically countable characteristics— 
I submit that the best standard, the time- 
tested and proved standard and the appro- 
Priate free enterprise standard of quality 
thould be the one that has in the case of 
tires, as in the case of other consumer pro- 
on worked most satisfactorily; namely, 


committee, was able to tell the Commission 
Precisely how well the sophisticated Ameri- 
—— consumer fared in the hands of Fire- 
Last summer the Speno committee wanted 
to see jurt how badly tire buyers were being 
treated. It purchased tires and tubes based 
on price advertisements of a department 
Store. While the tires didn’t carry the manu- 
s mame they were marked “Safety 
Special“ and “Nylon.” The committee sent 
them off to the National Bureau of Standards 
to see whether they would meet the Govern- 
Ment's tests, which as already indicated are 

ancient. = 
Both tires failed the laboratory tests which 
Simulate highway conditions. About half 
Way through the 24-hour testing period, they 
fuddenly lost air and collapsed. The test run 
Produced broken cords and separated plies 
to such an extent that the tubes were abrad- 
ed through. One tire was cut open and 
Proved to have volds, tunnel-like hollow 
Spaces, between the carcass and tread. The 
National Bureau of Standards said “poor 
Workmanship" was involved. “Those tires 
looked like swiss cheese,” Wakeland remem- 
The committee traced the manufac- 


from a shipping tag, found it to be- 


Dayton Tire & Rubber Co., a subsidiary of 
tone. 
Bpeno's committee had just as much 
le with high-priced tires. -A New York 
State automobile club purchased premium 
for 20 vehicles. Complaints that the 
secmed to skid easily at first were 
ed aside. It just couldn't be true, 
Sch was the reputation of the manufac- 
turer and the price of the tire. The club's 
technical personnel conducted further test- 
+ discovering that in stopping tests the 
Produced skid marks on dry pavement 
20 to 80 percent longer than those for com- 
Parable manufacturers, The club went to 
Manufacturer, who then changed the 
type of tread rubber in the tire specification 
and eventually replaced all the tires the club 
ght. The club was a big customer, in a 
Position to develop its own facts. But the 
ufacturer never advised Individual suto- 
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mobile owners that their tires, too, were un- 
safe. 

In Europe automobile owners can obtain 
charts where the make of car and its in- 
tended use can be matched with various tire 
brands. Nothing like this exists in America. 
In explaining why not, Mr. Edwin H. Son- 
necken, director of corporate planning and 
research at Goodyear, said the European tire 
market was different. For one thing, it was 
smaller, dominated by one grade of tire. 
Distribution was much more y con- 
trolled. There-was no mass distribution of 
tires. And anyway, European car Owners 
looked at things differently. They regarded 
owning a car as a specialty, as a sport. Un- 
like Americans, they didn’t take things for 
granted. And they kept their cars longer. 
Or was Mr. Sonnecken only describing how 
very successful the tire manufacturers have 
been in turning America into the biggest 
sucker market of all time? 

While the Commission made hash of the 
tire people, tt hauled up well short of taking 
on the automobile manufacturers, the real 
culprits. This is lke a performance of 
‘Hamlet’ without the Prince of Denmark,” 
Mr. Elman remarked in exasperation. 

Detroit is the rubber factories’ biggest cus- 
tomer. It demands of them tires of very 
small diameter for very low cars, tires with 
a soft and squisy ride that don't squeal on 
corners and are super-quiet on the highway. 
One way to make a compact car look bigger 
is to put small tires on it. 

When Commissioner Mary Gardiner Jones 
asked why automobile tires weren't loaded 
for six instead of three people, the experts 
said she wouldn't like that. The ride would 
be too hard, 


Bad Day on the Hill 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CLARK MacGREGOR 


OF MINNESOTA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, February 15, 1965 


Mr. MacGREGOR. Mr. Speaker, in 
his state of the Union message January 
4, President Johnson said: 

Though total agreement between the 
Executive and the Congress is impossible, 
total respect is Important. 


The events of last week vividly con- 
tradict that statement. I refer to the 
White House repudiation of commit- 
ments on the closing of Veterans’ Admin- 
istration institutions and agricultural re- 
search stations. The following editorial 
from the Washington Evening Star of 
February 11 accurately points up the 
“Bad Day on the Hill”: 

Bap DAY on TRE HILL 


The Great Society, whose leader is re- 
nowned especially for expertise in the legis- 
lative Halls, appears to have lost a battle but 
won a war this week on Capitol Hill Even 
on those terms, it may prove to be a costly 
victory. 

The big blowup came on Tuesday when 
House-Senate conferees thought they had 
reached a compromise agreement on riders 
tacked to a $1.6 billion agricultural bill. One 
of these lifted restrictions lald on the Presi- 
dent in selling surplus food commodities to 
Egypt's unpredictable President Nasser. 
But this did not go to the real heart of the 
controversy. The fight actually hinged on 
plans to abolish certain .Veterans’ Admin- 
istration hospitals and facilitics and 20 agri- 
cultural research stations. 
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After Tuesday’s session the conferees 
thought, or proféssed to think, that they 
had a firm commitment from Secretary of 
Agriculture Freeman and VA Administra- 
tor Driver to hold up the closing until the 
end of the fiscal year June 30. This would 
give Congress time to study each case and 
judge its reasonableness or unreasonableness. 

Well, when word of this got back to the 
White House the President, or some unidenti- 
fled individual acting for him, repudiated 
any and all such commitments. Secretary 
Freeman, who had written a letter confirm- 
ing the understanding of the conferees, was 
ordered to withdraw it. Mr. Driver, who had 
not written such a letter, nevertheless dis- 
avowed any willingness to wnit until the 
end of the fiscal year. 

The conferees were furious, and made no 
bones about it. What right, they wanted 
to know, had the White House to upset 
what they considered to be a conference 
agreement? 

Yet the supposed agreement had been 
overturned, and early yesterday the repair 
crews set to work. Larry O’Brien, the Presi- 
dent’s special assistant, hastened to the Hill. 
The conferees met a After a reported 
phone conversation with the White House 
still another compromise was reached. The 
ban on sales to Nasser was lifted and May 1 
was written into the law as time limit for 


“congressional study of the proposed clos- 


ings. After heated debate, the House and 
the Senate went along. 

This will save some congressional face, 
but it will not prevent the two agencies 
from on May 1 with the program 
of shutdowns. And this is what they prob- 
ably will do, unless the President has a 
change of heart in the interim. 

But the victory for the President, if tt 
can be called that, in the Pyrrhic 
category. For the legislators are hopping 
mad—and Mr. Johnson has a long way to go 
on his legislative program. 


What Is the Great Society? 
EXTENSION OF REMARES 


HON. CRAIG HOSMER 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, February 15, 1965 


Mr. HOSMER. Mr. Speaker, Henry 
Watton is editor and publisher of the 
Compton, Calif., Post newspaper. He 
also is a member of the Democratic Cen- 
tral Committee in California. There- 
fore his editorial plea for a little more 
precise definition of just was is meant 
by the catch phrase “Great Society” has 
particular significance. In his Janu- 
ary 27 edition Mr. Watton wrote as 
follows: 

ADJUST THE Five TUNING ON 
Soctrerr 


TEE GREAT 


Much has been sald and written about 
President Johnson's Great Society. While 
the title leaves us a bit cold, we might warm 
up to the idea if the picture was a little 
clearer, At the moment the image is little 
distorted. 

If Mr. Johnson means by Great Socicty 
that private enterprise is to be encouraged 
to expand and develop its resources to the 
extent every person who ts willing to work 
may have a job under our system, then we 
are for it. But if he means that the Govern- 
ment must demand more from the willing 
worker so that those who shudder at the 
word “work” may live in high fashion, then 
we are against it. 
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If the President means an education for 
every student who is willing to work for it, 
willing to study and help himself through 
college, be given an opportunity to attend 
the college of his choice in accordance with 
the rules and regulations of the college, then 
we are for it. But if he means an effortless 
education with preferential treatment go- 
ing to the willy-nilly, with unlimited aid 
going to schools at the cost of the long arm 
of the Federal Government directing the 
show, and private schools being swallowed 
up in the public system, then we oppose it. 

If the Great Society means helping a will- 
ing but unfortunate man caught in a mo- 
ment of need between jobs, help until he can 
stand on his own two feet and again support 
his family, then we applaud the idea. But 
if he means an open invitation to seek ways 
of being put on the relief rolls because the 
dole is better than the wage, then we are not 
with the President. 

If Mr. Johnson means an opportunity for 
every American family to own a home and 
chunk of “the good earth" by education, jobs 
through private en , encouragement 
of savings and other constitutional means, 
then we should back him 100 percent. But 
if he means an exchange of freedoms and 
the taking from those who have worked hard 
and managed to accumulate under our sys- 
tem and pass it out to those who feel the 
“Government owes them a home,” then, in 
our opinion he is wrong. 

If he means the sharing of our brains and 
businesslike cooperation with other nations 
of the world so that they, too, may rise up 
and become a better place for people, if this 
is what he means, we like it. But if he 
means that our country must become a 
mecca for the world’s people who seek un- 
limited charity at the expense of our sov- 
ereignty and our 200-year-old principles and 
economic system, then we would have to 
oppose the idea. 

The hazy picture which we see of the pro- 


Mr, Johnson should adjust the 
fine tuning, enabling all of us to get a clear 
picture. If he cannot do this, then perhaps 
Congress should do a little editing and re- 
pairing. We do not object to joining the 
Great Society but we must first examine the 
goals, methods, and costs. So please, Mr. 
President, adjust the fine tuning. 


We Build 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. DANTE B. FASCELL 


OF FLORIDA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, February 8, 1965 


Mr. FASCELL. Mr. Speaker, this 
January marked the 50th anniversary of 
Kiwanis International, an organization 
whose long history of dedicated and ef- 
fective public service is well known. Re- 
cently, a speech commemorating this 
event was delivered in St. Louis by Ed- 
ward B. Moylan, Jr., the international 
president of Kiwanis for 1965 and one of 
my most distinguished constituents and 
good friends. 

Mr. Moylan joined Kiwanis 43 years 
ago as a charter member of the club of 
downtown Miami. Since that time he 
has given continuous service to our com- 
munity, State and Nation through his 
devotion to the ideals of Kiwanis and 
through the leadership he has offered 
this organization. 
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He has served as president of the 
Miami club, as chairman of the interna- 
tional committee on resolutions, as lieu- 
tenant governor then as district gover- 
nor, as an international trustee and, fi- 
nally, as the 48th president of Kiwanis 
International. 

I ask unanimous consent that his 
speech, stressing the Kiwanis motto, “We 
Build,” be printed in the CONGRESSIONAL 
Recorp. And, at this time also, I would 
like to give recognition to the Miami club 
president, Donald Elliott, and to all the 
organization’s more than 260,000 mem- 
bers who are working to make this motto 
meaningful, and who are demonstrating 
that practical action is the best evidence 
of high idealism, I extend to them my 
congratulations for a half century of 
exemplary public spirit. 

The speech follows: 

We Burp 
(By Edward B. Moylan, Jr., president) 

I have chosen the subject on this occasion 
to talk about our motto—and our theme for 
this year, "We Build.” 

It is no mere accident that Kiwanis has 
woven its history around the motto “We 
Build.” To build is germane to life. In fact, 
the more we think of building the more we 
are inclined to believe that “to build” is 
instinctive, intuitive, and innate. The little 
girl dabbling in dirt and water may make 
mud pies; her little brother wants to build 
a mud house. An older child on the beach, 
regardless of other activities, will strive at 
some time to build a sand castle. Older chil- 
dren want to build a playhouse, or a club- 
house, or a treehouse. Because building is 
so basic to human nature, poets have used 
this analogy in description of all kinds of 
development. Especially is this true with 
Markham, Longfellow, and Lowell. Essay- 
ists have followed through to describe char- 
acter traits, economic systems, political 
movements in the terms of building. 

It was a true stroke of genius when Ki- 
wanis adopted “We Build" as its motto. An- 
other stroke of genius is our decision that 
on our 50th anniversary we give added 
emphasis to our motto, “We Build.” 

Building is essential to progress; it is 
equally essential to preservation. The an- 
cient Noah was intrusted “to build an ark 
to the saving of his household.” That mili- 
tant missionary apostle of the early church, 
Paul, used building as the criterion for judg- 
ing every social indulgence. He said: “Does 
building edify? Does it build up?“ 

With marked determination to make a 
maximum contribution to life in this, the 
golden anniversary of our service, we have 
chosen as the focal point of our effort our 
motto "We Build.” 

We must have a goal. Men are deterred 
from high endeavor by the realization that 
there can never be Utopia on this earth. 
Others embrace a philosophy which says 
that if we cannot have a perfect panacea for 
our problems, we will seek no panacea at all. 
Not so with Kiwanis. We know that there is 
little accomplishment unless the goals are 
kept high. Our ideals must be lofty, our 
ambitions ethereal, and our commitments 
celestial. We subscribe to the theory that 
“a man's reach must exceed his grasp, or 
what's Heaven for.“ The urus of ancient 
Greece portrayed the cluster of grapes just 
out of reach of the aspirant, but the aspirant 
was 8 and reaching. So must it be 
with us. It is not failure that is a crime, but 
low aim. We were a most useful people, 
a happier people, when we had each man 
hitching his wagon toa star. Too long have 
we said, “Search not the skies for oppor- 
tunity; lower your head and seek security 
close at hand.” May we bury every attitude 
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which satisfies itself with the commonplace. 
The menace of mediocrity is a drag upon 
us. We make of ourselves a pigmy people 
when we content ourselves with less than 
our best. We must have a stupendous goal 
to lift the heart and set the soul to dream- 
ing—a goal that will impel us to besiege 
and batter those forces which would destroy 
our world. Our world is volcanic; an er- 
ruption at any time could set off a holocaust 
that would exterminate most of the earth. 
Rampant are powers which cheapen life, 
which lessen the worth of the individual. 
When man feels that he is merely a cog in a 
wheel, that he is a number, that he is being 
groomed to become common fodder—and 
nothing more—than he shoots his own mor- 
als and blasts his own morale. 

As never before our goal is: We build the 
sovereignty, dignity, worth, responsibility, 
and accountability of the individual.” Noth- 
ing less than this can merit our interest and 
attention. Nothing less than this can Justify 
our existence. Only as we commit ourselves 
to this goal can we keep faith with our past. 
Upon this patterned path our predecessors 
pioneered. From them we take the torch 
and “on we go.” 

And then we must have a blueprint. To 
build we must have white lines on blue pa- 
per. Methodical, meticulous, careful plans 
assure the resultant edifice. Few have 
stopped to contemplate the engineering 
genius of Washington and the architectural 
talent of Jefferson in planning our Nation's 
basic structure. Whether building a doll 
cradle or a skyscraper, there must be some 
plans—plans that challenge our thought and 
demand our best. 

We must preserve our belief in God, defend 
and maintain our freedom. Kiwanians must 
be willing to be tagged with a label in an 
all-out fight to defeat the liberal trend 
which would destroy our basic beliefs. We 
must also know that society will accuse us 
of facing backward as we devote ourselves 
to conservatism. To be victorious here is 
worth any price that we have to pay. The 
powers of darkness have given deathless 
devotion to the destruction of such phrases 
as: “In God We Trust,” “This Nation under 
God.” Our dedication and devotion to these 
ideals must be greater than that of those 
who would destroy them. 

Kiwanians are increasing their potential 
for walking in the other fellow’s moccasins. 
As we go into country after country the set 
determination is that we will understand 
our new neighbors in Kiwanis. Understand- 
ing breeds understanding, and understanding 
begets good will. So adequately have we 
practiced understanding between Canada and 
the United States that the names of our two 
countries have become synonymous with the 
inseparables of history such as Anthony and 
Cleopatra, Samson and Delilah, Jonathan 
and David, Holmes and Watson. Good will 
can cover the earth as the waters do the 
sea, but only if men are more determined to 
understand than they are to be understood. 

Other nations are experiencing the en- 
croachment of government into the field 
of business, especially among English speak- 
ing people. This encroachment, along with 
a planned economy, produces excessive taxa- 
tion. Excessive taxation robs a people of 
originality, creativity, and moral honesty. , 
In the United States the calendar year finds 
an individual well up into the month of May 
before he begins to earn the first dime for 
himself and his family. The first 444 months 
he works to pay off all taxes, Our youth, as 
well as ourselves, must be educated even as 
to the true and intrinsic values in a free 
capitalistic system. 

Some years ago a minister was chastized 
for letting his children read comic books. 
He readily answered, “The only thing which 
I try to keep my children from reading 1 
the front page of the newspapers. I hate 
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for them to see the reports of corruption in 
high places." We must, as Kiwanians, cru- 
gade for honorable and honest men to offer 
themselves for public office. No one can 
challenge competency of those in high of- 
fice, but in the realm of integrity there is 
much to be desired. One of our objectives is 
to remedy this situation with as much rapid- 
ity as possible. 

We have long realized that professions, 
labor organizations, groups and news media 
cannot be cleaned up by outside pressure and 
crusades. The lifting of ethical standards 
must be done from within by those who are 
concerned. Eiwanians must Insistently im- 
plement their influence within the organiza- 
tions of which they are a part, not only to 
lead the organization to subscribe to a self- 
regulated code of ethics but to adhere to 
that code. 

One of the greatest assets of Kiwanis is the 
emphasis which we place on youth—and we 
are not a cape half-turned. Our concern is 
the aged. The sacredness with which 
lfe and living must never know 
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Of the greatest teachers of our generation 
Said that he assumed that his pupils knew 
absolutely nothing about the subject at 
With this approach, he made sure 
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everything, 
take a middie ground assumption that they 
something of our plans. Our course of 
&ction must be on the basis that we will go 
©n the assumption that everything must be 
taught. We have a great history to tell, We 
haye a great story to tell. Our 50 years 
Slorious history bears telling again and again. 
Those who have heard the story before 
thrill to hear it again. Those who hear it 
for the first time will be enthralled by its 


Scintillating brilliance and beauty. We will 
tell it, inciting pride, leading men from 
luncheon halls to inspired service in the 
Workaday world of which he Is a part. 
This year in Kiwanis we want to demon- 
Strate to the world a program of action and 
Service that the world would do well to emu- 
late. We want to show that we are not 
to sop up the good things of God, 
but that we are as pipes to pass all good 
i on to others. 


. 


, Address by Hon. James A. Farley 


\ 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 
HON. PORTER HARDY, JR. 
OF VIRGINIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, February 15, 1965 

Mr. HARDY. Mr. Speaker, during the 
fampaicn of last fall my district was 
highly honored by a visit from a great 


‘ 
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American, an outstanding businessman, 
and a peerless Democratic leader. Jim 
Farley came down from New York for a 
visit to Norfolk and made a most inter- 
esting and inspiring address. I know 
that many of his friends in the House 
will be interested in reading Mr. Farley's 
remarks, which were as follows: 
ADDRESS BY Hon. James A. PARLEY, FORMER 
CHARMAN OF THE DEMOCRATIC NATIONAL 
COMMITTEE, MONTICELLO HOTEL, NORFOLK, 
Va., OCTOBER 15, 1964 


My friends of the Old Dominion, may I now 
express my thanks again, as I have had oc- 
casion to s0 many times in the past, for the 
characteristic courtesy of Virginians in in- 
yiting me here tonight? 

I do not come here to discuss business, nor 
budgets, nor balance sheets, because the 
really great values cannot be measured in 

. They can only be measured by the 

human heart. Indeed, out of the strong 
heartbeat of the Old Dominion came the 
first faint heartbeats of our mighty 
country—for Virginia is the honored mother 
of this Nation, 
By their fruits shall ye know them and let 
us judge Virginia by her sons. Consider the 
Utany of the mother of Presidents—Presi- 
dents Washington, Jefferson, Madison, Mon- 
roe, Tyler, and Thomas Woodrow Wilson. 

A President after whom our National Capi- 
tal is named, and who is called the Father 
of his Country, needs no embellishment from 
me. I wish merely to note that all historians 
are agreed that the granite of the city which 
bears his name is no firmer than the granite 
of his character. I do not foresee that that 
will be history’s verdict on Barry Goldwater 
or William Miller. 

The continuity of Virginia did not end with 
General Washington. As clearly as our first 
President founded the character of this Na- 
tion, President Thomas Jefferson set forth its 
ideals, values which he held as being even 
beyond the Presidency of the United States. 
He set forth his exalted evaluation of his 
own epitaph: “Here was buried Thomas Jef- 
ferson, author of the Declaration of American 
Independence, of the statute of Virginia for 
religious freedom; father of the University 
of Virginia.“ He did not mention that he 
was the President of the United States. He 
asked only that he be remembered by the 
works he had performed for the liberation of 
the mind and soul of his fellowman. 

There is a beautiful marble edifice in Wash- 

dedicated to President Thomas Jef- 
ferson, and I cannot refrain from stating 
that I take much satisfaction out of the fact 
that President Roosevelt delegated to me the 
mission of broaching its creation to the lead- 
ers of the Congress and I labored for the 
appropriation required for the construction 
of that monument. But that marble pan- 
theon is not his monument. His monument 
is this mighty Nation—because he and he 
alone, except for a few suggestions from John 
Adams and Benjamin Franklin, authored the 
Declaration of Independence—charter not 
only of a free nation but blueprint for a new 
and peaceful world—the Great Society it- 
self. 


That ideal did not die, indeed, if it ever 
does, we shall no longer be a nation. It has 
been carried forward and upward by the 
Democratic Party and its Presidents into the 
mighty hands of our present standard bear- 
er—President Lyndon Baines Johnson. He 
has accepted the traditions of the past and 
the challenge of the future by a concept of 
which any of Virginia’s Presidents would have 
ate as concept of the Great Society 

But before hè can address himself to the 
continuance of the mighty vision of the Vir- 
ginian Presidents, there are a few minor pre- 
Uminaries to dispose of, and in which you 
and I have a part. 
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Little men have come forth, yapping at his 
heels and claim that this southern President 
is a danger to the South. But need I tell 
southerners that a man born in the heart 
of the South has also the South in his heart? 
Need I tell Virginians—mother of the 
Union—the blood of whose mighty regi- 
ments has flowed like the Potomac and the 
James in defense of the American flag—and 
whose blood will flow again if necessary in 
its defense—that there is no conflict of in- 
terest between love of the South and love of 
our country. 

When President Johnson, under most try- 
ing circumstances, turned to us and said, 
“Let us continue,” he meant the Ideals of 
Virginia and the South and of these United 
States. 

From 60 years of experience with your 
leaders, I tell you that President Lyndon B. 
en Prope not to destroy the South but 

fulfill it, and the Nati the 
ideals of Virginia and tac Pre oi Henao 

And here, if I may, I strike a personal note. 
At the very first meeting of President Frank- 
lin D. Roosevelt's Cabinet, of which I was 
a member, it faced one of the most serious 
problems in American history. The Nation's 
financial system was paralyzed. The banks 
had to be closed. In a matter of days they 
reopened—never to close again. That our 
country even had a financial system to re- 
vive was due in large part to the work of 
another great Virginian—Senator Carter 
Glass. He, a conservative Democrat of genius 
and integrity, had helped create that system 
at the behest of a Democratic President, far 
less conservative, President Woodrow Wilson. 

In those first two PDR. terms, then and 
now, the Democratic Party had its disagree- 
ments within itself. Great though we 
thought him to be, some of us opposed a 
third term for President Franklin D. 
Roosevelt. Among those who opposed the 
third term were Senator Carter Glass and 
Hannv FLOOD Bren, of Virginia. I stood with 
the gentleman of Virginia. I stood up to be 
counted—in the face of certain and over- 
whelming defeat—but I count it as one of the 
most profound satisfactions of my life, that 
Senator Carter Glass, of Virginia, got up out 
of s sick bed to make, at his own request, the 
long and painful journey to Chicago to place 
my name in nomination for the presidency 
of the United States. 

As gentlemen we stood, and as gentlemen 
we fell—but we did not bolt the Democratic 


lace in the Democratic Party—first 
and first in the Nation as the 
birthplace of all three. 

However, I have been too long in politics to 
believe that the Democratic Party has a mo- 
nopoly on insight and integrity. I count 
over the years as some of my closest personal 
friends the leaders of the Republican Party. 
We both believed m the two-party system. 
We both tried to serve our country as best 
we knew how. 

The Virginians who are Republicans are 
nonetheless the heirs of Virginia traditions 
because they believe the Republican Party 
best expresses their views. 

But I submit the incredible Goldwater- 
Miller ticket does not express the Republican 
Party. Consider the dignity of Presidents 
Hoover and Eisenhower and ask yourselves if 
they could possibly have uttered these state- 
ments of Senator Goldwater: 

Said Senator Goldwater: “TI fear the civil- 
fans; they're taking over.” 

Again Senator Goldwater sald: “I dont 
have much use for platforms, At best they 
are a compounding of lies.“ 
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Still further: “I don’t believe in Federal aid 
to education, or aid to the aged, or any kind 
of medical assistance. The child has no right 
to an education. In most cases, the children 
will get along without it.“ 

Believing this, Senator Goldwater, in an 
overwhelming number of bills, voted against 
the Republicans in the Senate. 

I leave it to you whether this man repre- 
sents your kind of Republicanism. 

Here is what Senator Goldwater has to say 
about nuclear war and world holocaust: 
“Now, I'll have to admit that I possibly shoot 
from the hip. I've been exposed to prob- 
lems, and I don't have to stop and think 
about them.” 

Does Senator Goldwater realize the risks? 
Judge for yourselves. 

Said Senator Goldwater: “There will either 
be a war or we'll be subjugated without war, 
real nuclear war. I don't see how we can 
avoid it; perhaps 5, 10 years from now.” 

May I point out that that would cover his 
term in office if elected? 

Considering that the nuclear weapons are 
of such comparative power that a few would 
obliterate the cities of the Atlantic seaboard 
in one night, Senator Goldwater's irrespon- 
sibility comes close to a peak when he de- 
clares: “That word ‘brinkmanship’ is a great 
word.“ 


“Right here in Seattle you turned out air- 
craft which shot down a lot of enemies, and 
you're going to do it again.” 

Apparently, from his statements, if war 
didn’t come fast enough he would force it. 
Because, said Senator Goldwater: “Defolia- 
tion of the forests in southeast Asia by low- 
yield atomic bombs could wéll be done. It 
might kill a lot of monkeys, but it could be 
done at a time of day that it wouldn’t kill 
people.” 

Again Senator Goldwater declared: “If I 
had my choice, I would go into south China. 
It would be fairly easy. You would knock 
out the railroads. If you did not convince 
them you would knock out the roads.” 

Nor does Senator Goldwater confine his 
saber rattling to Asia. Said Senator Gold- 
water: “I don't want to hit the moon. I 
want to lob one into the men's room of the 
Kremlin and make sure I hit it.” 

Can anyone, Republican or Democrat, 
imagine the Virginian Presidents discussing 
the nuclear destruction of half the cities of 
the world in those casual, irresponsible, and— 
indeed—vulgar words? 

To those who urge carefulness in foreign 
policy, Senator Goldwater has an equally 
irresponsible answer: says Senator Goldwa- 
ter: “A craven fear of death is entering the 
American consciousness.” 

Perhaps the destruction of Virginia's his- 
toric cities and landmarks would make less 
impact on Senator Goldwater than on others, 
because this man who aspires to be President 
of all of the American people has stated: 
“Sometimes I think the country would be 
better off if we could just saw off the eastern 
seaboard and let it float out to sea.” 

Now, my fellow Americans, Democrat or 
Republican, in all reason would you entrust 
the lives of your family, your State, and your 
country to a Commander in Chief who an- 
nounces “he shoots from the hip.” 

Do you suppose our country’s enemies are 
not aware of his statements and might be 
frightened enough to shoot first? 

Well, I think and I hope I know what 
standing for principle means. I stood with 
Senator Carter Glass and Senator Harry F. 
Brun, in principle, against a third term for 
u great President and actually our dear 
friend—Franklin Delano Roosevelt. But I 
most earnestly and urgently tell you I am a 
hundred times more op to'a first term 
for Senator Goldwater in 1964 than I ever 
was for a third term for F.D.R. in 1940. 

The who wrote the Declaration 
of Independence declared that each of us 
and our children had the right to life, Liberty, 
and happiness, 
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I submit this to the people of Virginia— 
whether or not the issue is life, liberty, and 
the pursuit of happiness—in the progres- 
sive, descent, not Democratic, not Repub- 
lican, but American way—of President Lyn- 
don Baines Johnson—or the nightmare of 
having a President so irresponsible that he 
himself states he shoots from the hip. 

One word more. I do not believe that Sen- 
ator Goldwater's insult to the American 
people is correct. When Senator Goldwater 
implies that because we seek to avoid nuclear 
war we are obeying a craven fear of death so 
is wrong. Americans do not fear death 50 
much as they love God. 

“Thou shalt not kill,” is the law of God— 
and the American people do not want to kill 
tens of millions of Russian school children 
any more than we would have them kill tens 
of millions of ours, And not only for the 
love of our children but for the love of God 
Himself. 

“In God We Trust” is the motto of this Na- 
tion—and God has put His conscience in each 
of us. I have spoken from my conscience 
and my heart tonight because according to 
the law of God and this Nation, each of us, 
in his own heart and in his own conscience 
must make his decision. I have told you 
mine. And now you must make yours and 
in the making of your decision may God be 
with you. 


Resolution of Erie County Board of 
Supervisors, Buffalo, N.Y. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 
HON. THADDEUS J, DULSKI 


e OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, January 28, 1965 


Mr. DULSKI. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the REC- 
orp, I wish to include the following reso- 
lution which was adopted by the Erie 
County Board of Supervisors, Buffalo, 
N.Y., in opposition to the closing of cer- 
tain Veterans’ Administration facilities 
in the State of New York: 


RESOLUTION or THE BOARD OF SUPERVISORS OF 
Erm County, BUFFALO, N.Y. FEBRUARY 8, 
1965 


Whereas the U.S. Government is embark- 
ing upon a very commendable program of 
economy in government; and 

Whereas essentiality is a matter of vital in- 
terest to the American public; and 

Whereas the health and welfare of our 
American war veterans must be a matter of 
continuing interest and essentiality to the 
American public in return for the great debt 
that, America owes its veterans; and 

Whereas it has been proposed that certain 
veterans hospitals and hostel facilities be 
closed at a time when the need for veteran 
care is demonstrably at its highest; and 

Whereas it would appear that the future 
care for our war veterans is the least that we, 
as the most prosperous and affluent society 
in the world, should provide for them in 
greatful appreciation to them for their con- 
tribution to the preservation and continua- 
tion of our way of life: Now, therefore, be it 

Resolved, That the present proposal of the 
Federal Government to close much needed 
veterans hospitals, and hostel facilities be 
halted; and be it further 

Resolved, That the present level of veterans 
facilities and hostels be maintained on its 
present geographical allocation basis; and 
be it further 

Resolved, That nothing be done to inter- 
rupt, interfere with or alter the present 
level of veterans’ care; and be it further 
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Resolved, That this board of supervisors 
opposes the closing of any veterans hospitals 
and hospital facilities located in the State 
of New York, including particularly the veter- 
ans hospital located at Bath, N.Y. 

WLAN J. ROSE, 
LAURENCE W. FINN, 
RANDOLPH A. MINEO, 


One-hundredth Anniversary of the Salva- 
tion Army 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JOHN V. LINDSAY 


OF NEW YORE 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, January 25, 1965 


Mr. LINDSAY. Mr. Speaker, many 
times throughout the years we have gone 
on record with our recognition of the 
Salvation Army’s humanitarian work in 
various disasters, situations of depres- 
sion, in wartime and in peacetime, at 
the Christmas season and other seasons, 
all months and all hours. Today I pro- 
pose that we place on record a happy 
acknowledgement of the fact that this 
year the Salvation Army is 100 years 
old—that we express our appreciation for 
this century of service to God and man. 

The history of the program aptly de- 
scribed as “heart-to-God, hand-to-man” 
is reflected directly and indirectly in the 
lives of people throughout our 50 States 
to say nothing of the rest of the world. 
The dedication of the men and women 
who fight on all fronts of human need has 
earned for the Salvation Army not only 
our respect but our affection. 

This centennial makes us think how 
long the Salvation Army has been feed- 
ing the hungry, sheltering the homeless, 
caring for the sick, helping all manner 
of the unfortunate, spreading its message 
of good will and planting seeds of hope. 
Even more important, the worldwide ob- 
servance of the centennial makes us stop 
to think how much the Salvation Army 
has grown. All the lines of its service 
are now woven like strong threads into 
the patterns of our social service. And 
seeing all the Salvation Army hospitals, 
maternity homes, shelters, schools, mis- 
sions, camps, institutes for the blind, 
residences for the elderly—a fantastic 
number of institutions as well as of sery- 
ices beyond measure—we marvel at the 
century of progress, the century of serv- 
ice, since it started in England in 1865. 

A dedicated minister, William Booth, & 
nonconformist in that Victorian era of 
conformity, courageously went to preach 
the Gospel among the poverty-stricken 
in the East London slum. He preached 
on the corners of the streets because the 
people were in the streets, for this was 
one of the worst sections of the city dur- 
ing one of its worst periods of economic 
depression. Full of drunkenness, prosti- 
tution, degradation, it was beset by the 
general evil and specific crime that are 
born of poverty wed to hopelessness. 

Booth had not meant to found a sepa- 
rate church. But his converts, destitute 
and shabby, were not at home in the 
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regular churches to which he tried to 
send them. So he banded them together. 

Seeing the tragedy, the suffering of the 
men and women who were out of work, 
out of health, out of homes, out of hope 
itself, he was filled with compassion. He 
and his little group of followers strove 
to find shelters for the homeless, includ- 
ing children who had nowhere to go, to 
feed the hungry, care for the sick, and 
to help the alcoholics. 

And this program of spiritual and ma- 
terial help was to be symbolized in the 
Son the Salvation Army uniforms today. 
On the collar there are two S's. One S 
stands for salvation, which is that Wil- 
liam Booth was preaching. The other 
stands for service, which is what he was 
practicing. 

Word of his work spread. The Salva- 
tion Army spread. To other parts of 
England. To Sweden. To the European 
mainland. It invaded the United States 
in 1880—from which time until this the 
history of the services it implemented, 
year after year, has paralleled much of 
the history of social progress in this 
country. 

Today in 71 countries and geographical 
areas the Salvation Army’s fiag flies over 
everything from schools to leprosaria, 
from maternity homes to camps for the 
elderly. Its spiritual and social welfare 
ministry attracts people from all walks 
of life, all income groups, and the diver- 
sification of its program is matched only 
by the multiple needs of troubled human- 
ity. We are familiar with the heart- 
warming sight of its mobile units, of the 
men and women who rush in with sup- 
plies in times of disaster. We know how 
they serve snacks or hot beverages to 
victims and workers in train wrecks, 
hurricanes, floods, earthquakes, 

It would not be Christmas without 
their red kettles. But even the Army’s 
most loyal supporters are not fully aware 
of the vast scope of the year-around ac- 
tivities whereby it helps people in need, 
at their point of need—whatever the 
need may be. 

The Salvation Army, for example, op- 
erates 31 general hospitals throughout 
the world. It cares for frightened un- 
wed or deserted mothers in 37 maternity 


homes and hospitals in the United States. 


It maintains 125 social service centers in 
this country where homeless men can 
reclaim their lives. 

Each year the missing persons bureau 
of the Salvation Army acts as a world- 
wide network of hope for an average of 
12,000 people seeking lost relatives or 
friends, while its League of Mercy takes 
comfort and cheer to 3 million lonely, 
sick, and unfortunate men and women in 
Prisons, hospitals, and other institutions 
away from the mainstream of life. The 
Army maintains Evangeline residences 
where young women can have pleasant, 
low-cost accommodations. It operates 
Red Shield Clubs and USO Clubs where 
Men and women of the Armed Forces can 
find a welcome, attend classes, enjoy 
athletic and other events. And travelers 
and immigrants are helped by the Salva- 
tion Army’s Transportation and Immi- 
gration Bureaus. 
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Foster homes for children of broken 
homes—day care for children—clubs for 
boys and girls—camps for senior cit- 
izens—and many other allied services are 
among those provided by the Salvation 
Army. And—around the world—one of 
the world’s greatest contributions to 
literacy. The Salvation Army has an 
amazing number of schools, 857 in fact. 
It staffs and operates some of them in 
undeveloped areas where villages are so 
far apart pupils could not travel to and 
from class, so they are also given room 
and board. 

In parts of the world so remote that no 
other aid would be available to the af- 
flicted from the time of their birth to 
that of their death, the Salvation Army 
has 10 institutes for the blind. It ac- 
commodates 1,301 sufferers from leprosy 
in well-equipped leprosaria in Malaya, 
India, Rhodesia, and Sumatra. 

The unique army that was begun by 
William Booth in that London slum sec- 
tion is now one of the nongovernmental 
organizations of the United Nations. The 
ministry that he began is now conducted 
in 147 languages. 

The Salvation Army, then, has much 
for which to be congratulated on this, its 
100th anniversary. To its 25,000 officers 
and cadets, its million members, its 30,- 
000 employees, and the countless citizens 
who support and serve with them in com- 
munities everywhere, let us say “happy 
birthday,“ And, humbly, let us all say 
it with gratitude. It is a remarkable 
century of service to God and man. 


First Anniversary of the Civil Rights 
Act of 1964 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 
HON. HERBERT TENZER 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, February 9, 1965 


Mr. TENZER. Mr. Speaker, Wednes- 
day, February 10, 1965, marked the first 
anniversary of passage by the House of 
the Civil Rights Act of 1964. It is fitting 
and appropriate that we at this time 
reappraise and strengthen our commit- 
ment to insure every citizen, those 
rights guaranteed by the U.S. Constitu- 
tion. 

Passage of the Civil Rights Act was a 
historic action. It was the answer of a 
forward-looking Congress to the urgent 
cries of an aroused citizenry. On July 4, 
1964, I issued the following statement: 

My opinions on civil rights come from the 
very depths of my own religious belief and 
conviction * * * that there is one God that 
created us all. My opinions stem from a 
firm commitment to America’s political 
tradition “that all men are created equal and 
are endowed by their Creator with certain 
unalienable rights.” 

We have come a long way since the days of 
tyranny and slavery, but our country, though 
mighty in the councils of the nations of the 
world, is not yet a perfect union. So long as 
the rights of a single citizen are denied or 
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taken from him without due process of law, 
then the perfect union envisioned by the 
Founding Fathers is still merely an ideal, and 
the rights of all of us are in jeopardy, 

When the people resort to lawlessness, 
when State and local officials fail to maintain 
law and order, when they faik to protect the 
rights of citizens, the Federal Government 
must meet these responsibilities quickly and 
forcefully. 

The Civil Rights Act of 1964 is now the law 
of the land, It represents an important 
breakthrough in overcoming the barriers on 
the road minority groups are destined to 
travel toward full freedom in America. Effec- 
tive and meaningful implementation of the 
law depends upon the elimination of fear, 
bigotry, and hatred through education and 
understanding, 

These are not times for men of good will 
and conscience to remain silent. We must 
stand up and be counted. We must become 
involyed to preserve the human rights of all 
citizens, the guarantee of which, by our 
Constitution, has made America great. 

The law of the land must be resepcted and 
upheld for America to remain great. To 
paraphrase Senator HUMPHREY, let us move 
out of the shadow of States rights and move 
into the sunshine of human rights. 

We must all work together to guarantee 
the rights of all, 


Mr. Speaker, that statement is as ap- 
plicable today as it was then, for now 
we must look ahead and provide addi- 
tional safeguards for citizens not yet 
treated as our Constitution and morality 
dictate. 

Because of a change in the travel 
schedule which conflicted with my ob- 
servance of the Sabbath on Saturday, I 
was unable to accompany those of my 
colleagues who went to Selma, Ala., last 
week, as originally planned. Their re- 
ports and those of the mass media indi- 
cate that additional congressional action 
is needed—action to provide new safe- 
guards to protect our most basic and 
fundamental right—the right to vote. 

Obstacles have been erected to prevent 
registration in more than one American 
community for the sole purpose of deny- 
ing the right to vote to certain of our 
citizens. It is apparent that the break- 
through of 1964, while it changed the 
law, did not change the hearts and minds 
of some men. Therefore, Federal legis- 
lation must be enacted to remove the 
obstacles to registration for every eligible 
citizen to exercise the right to vote. 

We have a stake in the maintenance 
of the United States as the leader of the 
free world—a world which is constantly 
being challenged by the world of slavery 
behind the Iron and Bamboo Curtains— 
and from an island only 90 miles from 
our shores. 

How can we hope for democratic prac- 
tices in other lands while we do not 
effectively practice them in our own 
country. 

Just as there are no degrees of honesty, 
there can be no silence can be no 
hedging—there can be no watering down. 

Democracy will thrive only if we re- 
main alert to the acts of those who 


the Civil Rights Act. I appeal to my 
colleagues on both sides of the aisle to 
again demonstrate their awareness and 
concern and to implement the Civil 
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Rights Act by passing appropriate legis- 
lation dealing with the specific problems 
of registration and voting. 


IBA Agriculture Committee Position Paper 
on the Rural Economy 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ALEC G. OLSON 


OF MINNESOTA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, February 15, 1965 


Mr. OLSON of Minnesota. Mr, Speak- 
er, the Independent Bankers Associa- 
tion—IBA—is rapidly becoming one of 
the foremost allies of family farmers in 
their crucial drive for higher farm in- 
come. The concern of the IBA comes 
quite naturally. The organization’s 
members are without equal in their close 
relationship with the farmer and knowl- 
edge of the financial condition of agri- 
culture. 

Independent bankers are aware that 
there has been no miracle in rural 
America to make possible the payment of 
increased expenses with less income. 
Farmers have had to compensate for lost 
income by increasing their credit, and 
many feel that use of this substitute has 
reached, or is rapidly approaching, the 
saturation point. 

On behalf of the farmers of my dis- 
trict I am grateful to the IBA for its 
concern and efforts to solve the problems 
of rural America and to improve the 
economy of that important segment of 
our population. 

The IBA recently published a position 
paper on the depressed rural economy. 

I ask unanimous consent, Mr. Presi- 
dent, that the paper be printed in the 
Appendix of the Recorp, as follows. 
IBA AGRICULTURE COMMITTEE POSITION PAPER 

ON THE RURAL ECONOMY 

Should the disaster of the thirties seem 
remote in these soaring sixties, remember 
that the lengthening shadow of the great de- 
pression went unnoticed as America danced 
its way through the roaring twenties. 

Depressions have always had their begin- 
ning at a peak of prosperity, and they always 
are farm led and farm fed. 

It is now apparent that the mistakes of the 
twenties are repeated. Commercial 
banks are loaned up to historically high levels 
in ratio to available deposits. The easy 
money of the sixties has made us a seemingly 
affluent society and we are now reaching for 
the Great Society. 


But those who see a bright future for 


America apparently are not aware of a new 
shadow that has crept over the horizon. The 
most significant feature of the American 
economy today is this: rural banks cannot 
much longer continue to supply the credit 
needs of rural America, Since 1951, farmers 
have been using credit as a substitute for 
earned income because of depressed agri- 
cultural raw material prices. 

With the inception of its agricultural 
research program 3½ years ago, the Inde- 
pendent Bankers Association has warned re- 
peatedly that such credit could not continue 
indefinitely. The association has urged that 
action be taken to revive the economy of 
rural America before the point of no return 
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was reached, but the downward drift has 
been allowed to continue. 

The association now finds it necessary to 
caution its member banks to be concerned 
with the quality of their loanable assets. 
Country bank loans to farmers are danger- 
ously close to deterioration. 

The IBA is not alone in its concern. 

At the recent convention of the American 
Bankers Association, the ABA urged a re- 
treat from easy credit. In a convention 
resolution the ABA said “it is difficult to 
find justification for the degree of ease which 
now prevails in credit markets.” 

Insurance companies and large as well as 
small lenders are voicing the same cau- 
tion. Similar experiences are being re- 
ported by the production credit associations 
and by the Farmers Home Administration. 
It has been said that unless corrective ac- 
tion is taken soon, the FHA will one day be 
known as the graveyard for bankrupt farm 
loans. 

Firsthand experience of bankers through- 
our rural America show farmers holding as- 
sets of uncertain value which appear to sup- 
port bank loans as collateral. The farm 
borrower continues to demonstrate excel- 
lent integrity. But his house falls in when 
his integrity and assets are measured 
against the profit entry on his operating 
statement. There just isn’t enough left 
to make a dent in his debts, 

In case after case, depreciation transfers 
are completely used up in paying operating 
expenses or providing food, clothing, and 
other bare essentials for the farm family. 

Rural bankers believe we have been build- 
ing our economic future on a weak founda- 
tion. Our facade of prosperity has been 
achieved at the expense of the producers of 
agricultural raw materials. 

We have not constructed true economic 
wealth at all, but a will-o’-the-wisp pros- 
perity In which some segments of the econ- 
omy have been fattened by feeding upon an- 
other. Since the land represents the be- 
ginning point of our country’s wealth, such 

ty can only be temporary. It will 
eventually fall of its own weight. 

In the absence of adequate profits in agri- 
culture, essential to reduction of ever-in- 
creasing debt, the time approaches when 
banks will have to terminate credit avail- 
ability to thousands of farmers in rural 
America. This will force liquidation of 
numerous farm units and subsequently the 
destruction of thousands of rural businesses 
that serve farmers, 

One result will be the loss of a market for 
an important portion of our total output of 
goods and services. This indicates a cutback 
in industrial production and an increase in 
unemployment. Whatever gains can be made 
through the administration's antipoverty 
program will be more than canceled out by 
the inability of the rural population to earn 
a living. 

And remember—some 30 percent of the 
U.S. population lives in rural communities of 
2,500 and under and on the farms surround- 
ing them. 

Because net farm income has declined 
while the income of other segments of the 
economy has soared to record levels, the farm- 
er has been caught in a cost-price squeeze. 
The result has been a drop of more than 
3 million in agricultural employment since 
1949. This would seem to have been the 
source of a large percentage of the total un- 
employment today. It is now contributing 
more to the poverty of the Nation than any 
other single factor. 

In the face of this, the prevailing economic 
philosophy calls for the elimination of 214 
million additional farmers. These would not 
ict 85 255 Koco inefficient farmers.” They 
wo a on of farmers—la 
and small alike. 2 — 
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We have apparently overlooked the most 
obvious answer to the unemployment prob- 
lem. An expanded rural economy would slow 
down the outmigration of farmers. It would 
create an expanded rural labor force, both 
on the farm and in the rural communities. 

Government figures show that the largest 
pocket of poverty in America today is in the 
rural areas. 

The farmer is in a state of economic de- 
pression, because he is not getting a fair price 
for his production; that is, farm raw mate- 
rial prices are not in balance with the prices 
of other segments of the economy. 

The situation has occurred not because of 
any inexorable laws of economics, but be- 
cause important political and business inter- 
ests have served to gain from maintaining 
farm raw material prices at depressed levels. 

Our profit-starved rural economy has been 
dependent on massive doses of credit every 
year since 1953. This credit will one day 
have to be repaid. When we do this, we will 
deprive the market in some future years of 
the income necessary to consume our annual 
production at a profitable price level, 

The farmer has been using credit to keep 
his head above water. His always 
is in anticipation of future profits, but the 
sad fact remains that repayment often is 
made from liquidation of assets accumu- 
lated in prior years. 

There is a limit to the amount of credit 
that is available tn the United States. Ex- 
panded credit cannot much longer serve as & 
substitute for adequate earnings in agricul- 
ture. 

Ten thousand banks collapsed between 
1931 and 1934 because of the necessity for 
rural bankers to withdraw loanable funds 
from agriculture. The reason the bankers 
Were compelled to collect farm loans at an 
accelerated pace was severe underpayment 
for agricultural raw material production, 

To prevent a repetition of this catastrophe, 
we recommend that the Federal Government 
give the same attention to farm prices that 
it has given to civil rights, the war on pov- 
erty, tax reduction, and other priority 
measures. 

If farm prices are restored to relative bal- 
ance with the rest of the economy, we can 
achieve a huge bonus of output and income 
by making full use of all of our resources and 
Taw material, human and financial. We can 
provide full employment, full plant capacity, 
balance the budget, and commence retire- 
ment of the national debt. 


Georgia Day—February 12 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. G. ELLIOTT HAGAN 


OF GEORGIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, February 15, 1965 


Mr. HAGAN of Georgia. Mr. Speaker, 
I rise to ask the attention of this Repre- 
sentative body to one of the great events 
in our national history of 232 years ago. 

The second week of February brings 
a day which should be honored not only 
by all Georgians, but the rest of our 
Nation—Georgia Day, February 12—for 
it was through the victory and tenacity 
of James Edward Oglethorpe and the 
Georgia Colonists that English suprema- 
cy was established in the southeast, a key 
victory for civilization. 

When Oglethorpe founded Georgia 
February 12, 1733, and laid out its first 
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city, Savannah, it was the first step to- 
ward proving the worth of this military 
buffer colony which would stop the 
Spanish attacks on all the Colonies. The 
defeat of the Spanish by Oglethorpe and 
the Georgians at Bloody Marsh was a 
decisive battle for American continental 
supremacy—decisive for Spain as two 
decades later the Plains of Abraham 
proved for France, or Yorktown two 
decades later yet for Britain.” 

Following this victory, the Governors 
of New York, New Jersey, Pennsylvania, 
Maryland, Virginia, and North Carolina 
addressed letters of congratulations and 
thanks to General Oglethorpe, showing 
their appreciation of the widespread re- 
sults and benefits, 

Many “firsts” for our Nation have 
originated at Savannah—the first 
planned city in America—and in Georgia 
through the years, but the important 
first step which was the basis for all was 
the venturing into the debatable land 
and founding on this date the Georgia 
Colony. All the English-speaking peo- 
ples and the free world of English laws 
can rejoice and boast of February 12— 
the Founding Day of Georgia—the day 
we celebrate, the 232d birthday of the 
State. 


Leasing the Shale Lands 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. PAUL H. TODD, JR. 


OF MICHIGAN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, February 15, 1965 


Mr. TODD. Mr. Speaker, the even 
split of 3 to 3 on the advisory panel to 
the Interior Department, which signifies 
their inability to reach a decision on 
whether or not leasing of the public ofl 
shale reserves should begin, raises seri- 
ous concerns of public policy in my mind: 

First. In view of the present abun- 
dance of oil wells in this country, is it 
timely to allow the Federal Government 
to take steps which can vastly increase 
the amount of oil available? Would this 
not restrict further the monthly quotas 
allowed present wells? 

Second. Since the Federal Govern- 
ment has put many years and much 
money into research on a process for re- 
covering oll from these shales, is this a 
proper time to enter into leasing ar- 
rangements? Is it not premature, and 
are not the leases apt, in fact, to be a 
giveaway? 

Third. This is an era of conservation, 
and why, without impelling reason, 
should we begin to exploit one of the 
world’s greatest oil reserves which is 
within our borders, not needed today, 
and of perhaps vital need at a future 
date? 

I believe the editorial which appeared 
in the New York Times on February 14 
makes certain important points, and un- 
der permission granted, I should like to 
insert it in the Recorp at this point: 

LEASING THE SHALE LANDS 

The Nation's richest treasure house of 

mineral wealth lies locked in the oll shale 
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reserves on public lands in Colorado, Wyo- 
ming, and Utah. A Federal advisory panel 
has split 3 to 3 on whether the Interior De- 
partment should begin leasing these lands 
for exploitation by major oil companies. We 
believe it should not. 

Much too little is yet known about the 
profit to be made from tapping this national 
treasure and converting it to private gain. 
A number of experiments are now underway 
to provide some illumination on what the 
yield will be; there is little expectation that 
these test operations will have produced 
much trustworthy information before 1970. 
In the absence of such knowledge, the Gov- 
ernment will be ill able to make any determi- 
nation of whether it is receiving a fair price 
for long-term leases. 

Moreover, there is no current shortage of 
oll to meet the country's needs for defense, 
business, or pleasure. Supplies from stand- 
ard sources are abundant, and the financial 
health of the oll industry is exceedingly ro- 
bust. If any new evidence was required on 
this score, it was provided by this weekend's 
report that a New York industrialist has just 
sold some oil company stock for $46 million 
more than he bought it for last June. The 
company involved—Union Oil of California 
is a leader in shale oil development. 

The eventual use of the oil shale deposits 
should be part of a coordinated national 
fuel policy, based on adequate total knowl- 
edge. It may be that new discoveries will 
demonstrate that America’s reserves of oil 
are as inexhaustible as its store of coal, but 
that does not now seem to be true. Profilgacy 
in exploiting these deposits is as unwise as it 
is unnecessary. 


Buffalo Art Festival 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
oF 


HON. RICHARD D. McCARTHY 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, February 15, 1965 


Mr. McCARTHY. Mr. Speaker, on 
February 27 President Johnson’s adviser 
on the arts will speak in Buffalo, N.Y., 
to open the 2-week Buffalo Festival of the 
Arts Today. 

Mr. Roger L. Stevens, special assist- 
ant to the President on the arts and a 
well-known producer of Broadway plays 
and musical comedies, will speak at a 
dinner in the Albright-Knox Art Gallery 
to open the festival. 

Following is an article about the festi- 
val which appeared in the Buffalo 
Evening News on January 16, 1965: 
MopeRn WORLD Arts To MAKE Bow AT BUFFALO 

FESTIVAL 

The newest developments in contemporary 
art, music, drama, dance, movies, and poetry 
will be refreshed during the Buffalo Festival 
of the Arts Today from February 27 to March 
13. 

The Albright-Knox Art Gallery will bring 
from Paris, Zurich, Germany, and New York 
examples of kinetic (electronic and motor 
driven) sculpture and optic paintings for an 
exhibition, “Art Today: Kinetic and Optic 
Works.“ y 

The featured artists are to be Nicolas 
Schoffer, who will come from Paris to install 
two galleries of his electroni. programed 
works, and Len Lye, of New York. 

The Buffalo Philharmonic Orchestra, di- 
rected by Lukas Foss, will present the world 
premiere of “Traces,” a work described as 
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“an amalagamation of the arts,” by Luciano 
Berio. 

Mr. Berio will travel! ere from Italy to serve 
as director and stage manager for the work, 
a highly controversial production that deals 
in part with discrimination. 

A major highlight of the festival will be 
the American premiere of four plays by Eu- 
gene Ionesco— The Leader,” LImpromptu.“ 
“Foursome,” and “Bedlam Galore.“ 

The plays will be directed by Richard 
Casey, for many years Melody Fair director, 
M, Ionesco has been invited to attend the 
premiere performance. 

The festival will open with a dinner for 
sponsors February 27, at 6:30 p-m., in the Al- 
bright-Knox Art Gallery. 

The main address will be given by Roger 
L. Stevens, Special Assistant to the President 
on the Arts. 

A preview of the “Art Today” exhibition 
for gallery members will be open at 9:30 p.m. 
The exhibition will include the works of the 
Group Zero of Germany and Groupe Reserche 
d'art Visuel de Paris. 

The Berio work will be presented by the 
Buffalo Philharmonic Sunday, February 28, at 
2:30 pm. and Tuesday, March 2, at 8:30 
p-m., in Kleinhans Music Hall. 

The philharmonic program also will feature 
the American premiere of Threnody.“ a com- 
position by Krsysztiof Penderecki, of Warsaw. 

The program will include, too, these com- 
positions: “The Swallows of Salangan.“ by 
the American, Morton Feidman; “Deserts,” 
by the American, Edgar Varese, and Improv- 
isations II sur Mallarme,” by the French 
composer, Pierre Boulez. 

An art exhibition, “Found Objects: Mid- 
Century Genre,” opens Sunday, February 28. 
at 5:30 pm., in Upton Hall Gallery, State 
University College, at Buffalo. 

A symposium, “Tomorrow?,” will be held 
February 28, at 8:30 pm., in the Albright- 
Knox Auditorium. Mr. Foss will be modera- 
tor. 
The participants will be Mr. Feldman, Har- 
old Rosenberg, distinguished art critic; Mr. 
Casey, American Artist Larry Rivers, and 
Gregory Corso, poet on the faculty at the 
State University of Buffalo. 


Textile Mills Have Banner Year, Thanks 
to Taxpayer-Financed Payments 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. PAUL FINDLEY 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, February 15, 1965 


Mr. FINDLEY. Mr. Speaker, further 
information is at hand indicating the de- 
gree to which the so-called one-price 
cotton program enacted last year has 
become a bonanza to the textile mills. 
When the bill was debated, I warned that 
it would likely become a multi-million- 
dollar windfall to the mills, with little or 
no benefit to consumers. Every indica- 
tion to date supports this prediction. 

The following report, condensed slight- 
ly, appeared in the February 10, 1965, 
issue of the Wall Street Journal: 

‘Textmes GET BricHTER—MILLS IN 1964 Hap 
ONE oy Best Trans SINCE EARLY FIFTIES, 
Wrrn HELP OF COTTON BILL; Prorir GAINS 
Spor STOCKS 

(By Ted Stanton) 

Textile mills in 1964 had one of their best 
years since the early 1950's, helped consid- 
erably by the cotton program that President 
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Johnson in his farm message said should be 
extended and improved. 

Expansion, diversification, and moderniza- 
tion, all fueled by soaring earnings, are 
bringing a luster to textile company stocks 
that reflects the industry's brighter image. 

The provision of the law that has been a 
major factor in the textlle mills’ gain per- 
mits them, in effect, to buy U.S. cotton at 
the same price foreign mills pay. It has pro- 
vided for payment of 614 cents for each pound 
of cotton domestic textile firms use. That's 
roughly the difference between the world 
price of about 23), cents a pound and the 
higher, domestic support price for last year's 
crop. Mills formerly had to pay the higher 


Mill executives are generally optimistic 
about this year’s operations, too. Their con- 
fidence stems from the industry's overall 
firmness, and also from widespread expecta- 
tions that Congress will vote to extend the 
one-price program, with, at most, minor re- 
visions. The present law expires in mid- 
1966. 

The table below marks the rise of some 
leading mills’ stocks from the bottom of the 
1962 market slump to yesterday's closing 
price. Many have outpaced the broad mar- 
ket advance; some have almost doubled, 
and shares of Burlington Industries, Inc., 
biggest concern in the industry, are up even 
more. Prices are New York Stock Exchange 
closing quotations, with those of J. P. Stevens 
& Co, adjusted for two 10-percent stock 
dividends, 


Burlington Industries 

By PB PROVE 4 6 wisn slaw 

United Merchants & Man 
focturers 


continue into the summer at least. Industry 
profits in the first 9 months last year rose 
38 percent from those of a year earlier, the 

Securities and Exchange Commission said. 
Third quarter profits were up 60 percent, 
three times the 18-percent gain reported 
for all manufacturers, An analyst close to 
the industry calls the outlook “better than 
in Lord knows how long.” 


When the bill took effect April 11, prices 
of cotton cloth slipped briefly. But then 
buyers, who had been holding off awaiting 
the bill's passage, began to pour their orders 
in, and prices edged up. Because of the rush, 
some mills early last fall had cotton goods 
output booked through this year’s second 
quarter to a much greater degree than in 
several years. And prices generally held firm. 

SOME EXECUTIVE CONCERNS 

Some mill executives fret that if Congress 
delays acting on extension of the bill, the 
uncertainty of which Mr. Cone spoke could 
return. Adding to their concern: In his 
farm message President Johnson said he 
would offer specific proposals “to reduce the 
cost of this program and the level of cotton 
stocks.” Administration sources indicate, 
however, that a radical overhaul of the cot- 

ton pricing program isn't likely. f 

In urging passage of the bill last year, in- 
dustry and Government spokesmen suggested 
consumer prices would be cut, too. While 
prices of corduroy, denum, and some other 
goods have fallen, the widely used print 
cloths are generally above last April's levels, 
and critics of the bill cite this often. “They 
promised savings would be passed through, 
but on too many goods it just hasn't hap- 
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pened,” says Max Milstein, House Dress In- 
stitute counsel. Commenting on mill earn- 
ings gains, he adds wryly, “I'd be more pros- 
perous, too, if the Government would hand 
me a present of millions of dollars.” 


* . * 5 * 


The wage rise southern textile workers won 
last year may soon be followed by another for 
those in the North. The union has an- 
nounced plans to seek a 15-percent wage 
increase, a pension plan, and fringe-benefit 
gains for its northern members when it re- 
opens its contract this spring. 

George Perkell, Textile Workers Union re- 
search chief, noted the union endorsed the 
one-price bill last year but will await results 
of the wage negotiations before taking a 
stand this year. Last year's pay boost, he 
adds, “was advertised as 5 percent, but often 
worked out to less. The firms could have 
given us 25 percent across the board and still 
had 55 percent of the pricing bill's savings 
left.” 

Though the law's impact on earnings has 
been sharp for many textile companies, for 
others it has been negligible. Collins & Aik- 
man, Inc., for example, which uses synthetic 
fibers mainly, notes cotton goods account for 
so little of the firm’s output that “we'll 
hardly feel the law at all.” 


IMPROVING PROYIT MARGINS 


Along with other favorable factors, never- 
theless, the new law has helped to lift the 
industry's traditionally low profit margins. 
Some gains have already been posted. More 
are expected. 

The SEC figures industry profit margins 
for 1963 at an average of 2.3 percent off from 
2.47 percent in 1962. But for the first 9 
months of 1964, profit as a percentage of 
sales was 2.9 percent, and for the third 
quarter alone it was 3.7 percent, the SEC 
reported. Here are some of the latest sam- 
ples of profit after taxes as a percentage of 
sales, compared with year- earlier levels: In 
the year ended October 3, Burlington’s was 4.2 
percent up from 3.7 percent; in the 9 months 
to September 30. Lowenstein's was 2.4 per- 
cent, up from 08 percent; Cone Mills 3.3 
percent and 1.5 percent and Dan River 4.2 
percent and 3.4 percent both for the 9 
months. 

Prime reasons for the rise: The pricing 
bill, last year's tax cut, benefits of efficient 
new equipment, and sales gains that al- 
most certainly pushed industry volume above 
1963's record $15 billion. Nine month sales. 
the SEC said jumped 7 percent from 1963. 

Another trend reflecting the health of the 
industry is the apparent reduction in unit 
labor costs. Official statistics aren't avail- 
able, but one company executive notes that 
“figuring employment against either total 
sales dollars or production would show a 
decline in labor costs.“ 

The Textile Workers’ Mr. Perkell says in- 
dustry output per man-hour has climbed an 
average 5 percent annually in recent years 
while wages have gone up 2 percent a year 
on average, even with last year’s rise, Fringe 
benefits, the union oficial contends, “have 
gone up only slightly.” 

A prime problem still facing the industry, 
executives and analysis agree, is the con- 
tinuing competitive pressure of imports. 
Mills making woolens and worsteds, in which 
imports aren't regulated, have been hit 
hardest. The cotton goods inflow has been 
contained somewhat through an interna- 
tional agreement that took effect in 1962. 
A similar accord on woolens is desired by 
many in the industry. 

Under the cotton pact, the flow of im- 
ports will rise gradually. “But,” notes one 
executive, “it helps us because it provides for 
more orderly marketing procedures, allow- 
ing for more reasonable planning and pro- 
duction. In the past, we might be flooded 
by one item one year and then, after gear- 
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ing to meet that competition, get flooded by 
another next year. Now we know in ad- 
vance how much of each item is coming in 
and this creates some stability that pre- 
viously was lacking.” 


Resolution Supporting and Defending 
J. Edgar Hoover 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CLAUDE PEPPER 


OF FLORIDA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, February 1, 1965 


Mr. PEPPER. Mr. Speaker, the Hon- 
orable Henry J. Halam, commander of 
Harvey W. Seeds Post No. 29 of the 
American Legion at Miami, Fla., a post 
comprised of 3,000 Legionnaires, and of 
which I am a member, sent me a resolu- 
tion drafted by the resolutions commit- 
tee of the post pursuant to unanimous 
action of the executive committee and 
on motion of Past Commander James T. 
Ross, and adopted as resolution of the 
Harvey W. Seeds Post, expressing the 
views of the Harvey W. Seeds Post upon 
the recent controversy between the 
Honorable J. Edgar Hoover, Director 
of the Federal Bureau of Investigation, 
and the Reverend Martin Luther King, 
dr. 

In order that the views of the Harvey 
W. Seeds Post upon this subject may 
be known I offer the resolution for the 
body of the RECORD: 

RESOLUTION SUProrRTING, DEFENDING, AND 
COMMENDING J. Epoar Hoover, DIRECTOR 
Or THE FBI, IN His CASTIGATION OF MAR- 
TIN LUTHER KING, JR. 


Whereas the public press has carried the 
story of the castigation of Rev. Martin 
Luther King, Jr., leader of one faction of 
the Negro political movement, by J. Edgar 
Hoover, Director of the Federal Bureau of 
Investigation, and the reply of King con- 
taining an innuendo refiecting criticism of 
the FBI and alleging that the remarks of 
the Director flowed from an unstable men- 
tality; and 

Whereas the American public, the Con- 
gress of the United States, the American 
Legion, and hundreds of other organizations 
have publicly, since J. Edgar Hoover was 
appointed Director of the FBI, approved of 
the Director and commended his high quali- 
ties as a patriotic American; and 

Whereas the President of the United 
States, to publicly show the value of this 
great public servant, has heretofore issued 
an Executive order making J, Edgar Hoover 
indefinitely eligible for reappointment as 
Director of the FBI, even after he passes the 
age of 70 years; and 

Whereas in connection with any state- 
mont of fact involving the FBI by the Di- 
rector, J. Edgar Hoover, the character of 
the Director and his conduct of his office 
is prima-facia evidence of its truth: Now, 
therefore, be it 

Resolved by Harvey W. Seeds Post No, 29, 
the American Legion, Department of Florida, 
regularly assembled, That as between the 
Honorable J. Edgar Hoover, Director of the 
Federal Bureau of Investigation, and said 
Martin Luther King, Jr., this post chooses 
to believe J. Edgar Hoover in any controversy 
involving the FBI; and be it further 

Resolved, That Harvey W. Seeds Post No. 
29 warns the American people to remember 
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that J. Edgar Hoover is the single greatest 
foe of communism and that his detractors 
leave themselves alined with those who 
would destroy him, the FBI, and our great 
Nation; and be it further 

Resolved, That Harvey W. Seeds Post No. 
29 does hereby heartily commend J. Edgar 
Hoover for striking out at any enemy of 
the Director, the FBI, or the U.S. Govern- 
ment, and that certified copies of this reso- 
lution be forwarded to J. Edgar Hoover, the 
President of the United States, the Attorney 
General, Florida Senators SPESSARD L. HOL- 
LAND and GEORGE A. SMATHERS, and to Con- 
gressmen DANTE FASCELL and CLAUDE PEP- 
PER, 

(The foregoing resolution, drafted by the 
resolutions committee, J. K. Williams, chair- 
man, pursuant to unanimous action of the 
executive committee and on motion of Past 
Commander James T. Ross, was duly adopted 
at reguiar meeting assembled, November 27, 
1964.) 

Henny J. HALAM, 
Post Commander. 


Attest: 
Wu LAN E. Cox, 
Post Adjutant. 
Lithuanian Independence Day 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. BERNARD F. GRABOWSKI 


OF CONNECTICUT 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, February 15, 1965 


Mr, GRABOWSKI. Mr. Speaker, I 
would like to bring attention to an event 
of 47 years ago which the people of 
Lithuania would celebrate—if they could. 

This is the 47th anniversary of their 
independence which was declared on 
February 16, 1918, at the close of World 
War I. But they are unable to celebrate 
this great event in their national history 
because of the imposition of another 
dictatorship some 22 years later. 

Due to their control now by the So- 
viet Union, they are unable to continue 
annual celebrations of their brief liberty. 
So I would like to take this opportunity 
to speak in their behalf. 

All wars cause death and destruction, 
Misery and misfortune to millions of in- 
nocent and helpless people. The last 
War spread all these evils on a scale 
unprecedented and unknown. Unfortu- 
nately that war did something else, even 
more heartrending than earlier wars had 
done: some one hundred million peoples 
Were deprived of their freedom and in- 
dependence in Europe alone. That was 
a stunning and alarming shock from 
which the free world has not fully re- 
covered, for when the fighting stopped 
in Europe, many nations which had re- 
Gained their freedom and independence 
at the end of the First World War 
found themselves caught behind the 
Onrushing Red army. They were im- 
hey sei in their homeland under Krem- 

lin-imposed Communist dictatorships. 
The Lithuanian people were among 
those thus sadly imprisoned behind the 
Soviet Iron Curtain. 

These people had lived under alien 
regimes before, and had known hardships 
and suffering under foreign rule. They 
had endured the ezarist Russian regime 
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for more than 100 years before they re- 
gained their freedom and proclaimed 
their independence on February 16, 1918. 
For a little more than two decades, dur- 
ing the interwar years, they toiled, 
sweated, and earned their living under 
their own free and independent govern- 
ment. Annually they celebrated their 
national holiday, their independence 
day with due solemnity and decorum. 
They were content with their lot, and 
happy for the peace they were enjoying 
during those years. Unfortunately in 
the fall of 1939, after the outbreak of the 
last war, everything seemed to take a 
bad turn, which soon proved disastrous 
and tragic for them. Early in 1940 
Lithuania was attacked and overrun by 
the Red Army. Then in mid-July of 
that year it was made part of the Soviet 
Union. 

Today there is no occasion to celebrate 
Lithuanian Independence Day there. 
The Lithuanian people are not allowed 
to celebrate it. Having been robbed of 
all their freedoms, they are totally sub- 
dued under the unrelenting Communist 
rule there. Under present international 
conditions and changing world tensions, 
we would be inspiring them with false 
hopes to assert that soon a way will be 
found to free them from their unhappy 
status. The least—and unfortunately 
the most—I can wish them on the 47th 
anniversary of their independence day is 
courage, fortitude, and patience. 


Incredibilities of the Dock Strike 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. EDWARD A. GARMATZ 


r; OF MARYLAND 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, February 15, 1965 


Mr. GARMATZ. Mr. Speaker, while 
the dock strike is almost ended, and the 
picture is encouraging, the farflung 
effects of it will be felt for some time. 
Mrs. Helen Delich Bentley, the maritime 
editor of the Baltimore Sun, has writ- 
ten an excellent article on this which I 
believe will be of interest to every Mem- 
ber of Congress, and I am, therefore, in- 
serting it in the Appendix: 

INCREDISILITIES OF THE Dock STRIKE 
(By Helen Delich Bentley) 

The longshoremen’s strike that has para- 
lyzed the Nation’s waterborne commerce from 
the warm Gulf of Mexico up the entire At- 
lantic coast to the cold coast of Maine has 
affected the Nation's economy in ways that 
will take at least a year to overcome. 

Curtailment of operations in the soybean 
industry in Decatur, Ill., by the grain mill- 
ers in Minneapolis, by the closed sugar refin- 
eries in Boston, New York, Philadelphia, and 
Baltimore, by the apple exporters in Win- 
chester, Va., and complaints of food short- 
ages for the poultry industry are minor 55 
amples of the severe economic re 
resulting from the immobilization of — 
800 ships— foreign and American—along 
the two seacoasts, along with billions of 
dollars of merchandise in the bottoms of the 
vessels, in the warehouses on the piers, in 
60,000 sorely needed railroad cars scattered 
around the United States. 
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At this point one would dare bet that even 
the International Longshoremen’s Associa- 
tion (AFL-CIO), whose 60,000 members are 
on strike, would welcome a way out via the 
White House as long as there would not be 
lasting legislation unpalatable to labor gen- 
erally or harmful to future collective bar- 
gaining. 

Even though this walkout still has a few 
days to go to catch up with the 34-day ILA 
tieup from December 23, 1962, to January 
26, 1963, this one to date has exceeded that 
in monetary losses. More ships are already 
immobilized. More people have been lald 
off in industries allied with shipping and 
dependent on rav materials. 

In 1962, the shipowners and industry were 
prepared for a strike. The ships were out 
and not returning to the States as rapidly 
as they are now. Industries had more raw 
materials on hand. 

The present donnybrook has grown seem- 
ingly on its own, and no one quite knows 
how to shut it all off. It began December 
16 when a verbal agreement was reached in 
New York between the New York Shipping 
Association and the ILA on local issues and 
on master contract terms (money items) 
for the other North Atlantic ports. 

The master contract money package was 
68 cents for wages, pension, and welfare bene- 
fits during the 4-year duration of the agree- 
ment, Also in New York, a fourth week's va- 
cation and three more paid holidays were 
given, bringing the money cost to 80 cents 
an hour over the 4 years. 

The historic portion of that agreement was 
the establishment of an annual wage guaran- 
tee of 1,600 hours for all legitimate dock- 
workers and the reduction in general cargo 
gang sizes of three men by 1968. 

Everyone thought the New York agreement 
automatically meant peace on the water- 
fronts. In fact, some commentators flatly 
stated that the announcement of the agree- 
ment means 4 years of peace are assured on 
the Nation's waterfronts. 

Strike preparations were halted when 
Thomas W. Gleason, ILA president, extended 
the contracts in all ports until January 11. 
The general atmosphere everywhere was one 
of confidence—all is well. The union officials 
were thrilled that, without a strike, they 
had reached a settlement in the port that 
sets the national pattern. 

PER thon de eee 

of what was agreed to verbally 
and to set the timing of that settlement. 

Shouts from the gulf ports were heard im- 
mediately that New York might have settled, 
“But we haven't. They have to go on strike 
to support us.” 

“If we had planned for a more incredible, 
confused situation, we could not have gotten 
into a worse mess,” is the way one shipping 
executive in New Orleans put it. It's almost 
like a person turned out a barrel of eels and 
tried to catch them all. As soon as one was 
returned to the barrel, three others escaped.” 

And this was to have been the year when 
the ILA was going to negotiate contracts 
without any strike, when all ports would re- 
main solid, when local issues were to be 
ironed out first, and then New York would 
determine the money 
the remainder of the ports. 
was the tune played last March at a contract 
bargaining workshop in the Commodore 
Hotel. 

As has been customary and understand- 
able under the present setup, mobody began 
bargaining on local issues until long after the 
ILA New York council presented the list of 
demands for that port June 25. Actually, 
one can't say there was any real bargaining 
in any port on local issues, except in New 
Orleans, almost up to the deadline of Sep- 
tember 30 when the last contract expired. 
All collective bargaining was concentrated in 
New York for the North Atlantic ports, and 
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in one or two southern ports for the gulf and 
south Atlantic. 

Negotiators in the other ports stood by, 

frantically: What's going on 
there, what should we do?” 

When it became apparent that no settle- 
ment could be reached in New York, what 
bargaining there was elsewhere was ordered 
halted. President Johnson instantaneously, 
more rapidly than any other President, in- 
voked the Taft-Hartley Act. In fact, the 
law was put into operation faster than it 
had ever been used to stop a waterfront 
strike. Application of the Taft-Hartley Act 
then exhausted the only legal recourse avail- 
able with the exception of emergency legis- 
lation to halt the walkout under the current 
round of contract negotiations. 


Within 43 hours, the dockers were back 


on their jobs after the shortest walkout in 
their history. They were back until De- 
cember 20 when the 80-day cooling-off period 
would expire. All of the formalities of the 
Taft-Hartley Act had to be adhered to then, 
including the vote on the final offer from 
management, which was rejected - as directed 
by ILA ofnclals— in every port on December 
15. 

Unfortunately, the verbal agreement in 
New York was achieved on the heels of that 
vote. Therefore, the rank-and-file misunder- 
stood, thinking that it was the same con- 
tract. How could there be a bad contract 
one day and a good one the next? 

The misunderstanding was mild. When 
the parties sat down to spell out in writing 
exactly what was said in the negotiating 
room, there was considerable disagreement 
about that December 16 agreement. So on 
New Year's eve, the ILA bought into the 
picture for the first time its general coun- 
_ sel, Louis Waldman, to put down in writing 

what the ILA negotiators had agreed upon 
verbally 2 weeks earlier. 

When it appeared impossible for the terms 
to be ironed out, the shipowners caved in on 
fiexibility in the use of manpower—the same 
issue that has been holding up Philadel- 
phia—in order to avoid a strike. They 
couldn't afford a tleup at the price already 
agreed upon for a contract. 

When that settlement was announced 
January 6, New Orleans and Galveston ILA 
spokesmen made it clear that they still had 
problems and there was no settlement there. 

Two days later, the New York rank-and- 
file also made It clear that they didn't like 
what they knew about the agreement and 
voted it down. That rejection triggered the 
current strike which few persons would con- 
cede at that time would be prolonged Into a 
national crisis. 

Trying to get the dockers back to work 
could be compared to trying to put a thou- 
sand eels back in a barrel. 

The immediate hurdle to overcome was 
that of getting the vote reversed, so all ef- 
forts were concentrated in New York. Ship- 
ping associations in other ports were re- 
luctant to bargain until they knew the out- 
come on the second New York yvote—the 

er. 

A vote too soon in New York was risky 
because a second defeat would have meant 
total collapse. The AFL-CIO, Seafarers In- 
ternational Union and National Maritime 
Union sent in professional public relations 
personnel to help launch an Operation 
Fact campaign to educate the ILA rank- 
and-file on the excellence of their contract, 
the first attempt to do so. The first formal 
press release by the ILA also was issued then, 
biaming the rejection on the press media 
for their interpretations of the contents of 
the settlement. The AFL-CIO and SIU staf- 
a remained on the job throughout the 

ve. 

Meanwhile, serious bargaining finally got 
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underway in New Orleans, Galveston, Balti- 
more, Philadelphis, and Hampton Roads. 
The eels In the barrel loose. 

Baltimore reached a settlement shortly 
after the New York rejection was overturned, 
but the Baltimore rank-and-file turned their 
backs on the terms and said no. 

The Texas ports deadlocked and have never 
moved an inch. 

New Orleans bargaining hit a snag on ju- 
risdiction and remained tied up right there, 
despite the pounding of James J. Reynolds, 
Assistant Secretary of Labor, who has done 
nothing night and day since August 1 but 
relentlessly fight the longshore barrel of eels. 

There was a tinge of racism in the New 
Orleans situation, so Gleason was called 
down to the Creole city. His own vice presi- 
dents rebelled against his presence, but some- 
how he managed to remove the jurisdictional 
stumbling block. 

But even he, backing up Reynolds and 
David H. Stowe, Labor Department longshore 
specialist, failed to make any headway in 
Galveston. So he departed for Baltimore to 
get the controversial jurisdictional clause re- 
moved from the local contract and make it 
more palatable for the next vote. It was 
accepted. 

In the meantime, few persons paid atten- 
tion to the stubborn impasse in Philadelphia, 
to statements by South Atlantic ILA vice 
presidents that they had a long way to go 
for settlements in their ports, or to the seri- 
ousness of the deadlock in Galveston. 

But after New York's contract had been 
ratified for more than a week, Baltimore's 
vote was changed and New Orleans and Mo- 
bile both ratified, the realization of what was 
going on hit home because still no dockers 
returned to work. 

The tradition of the ILA that all ports 
work or none does held firm. Another issue 
developed when Hampton Roads, Boston, and 
Baltimore all settled without any reductions 
in gang sizes. The pressure for a cut in Phila- 
delphia became more imperative than ever 
because the ILA leaders fear that if no other 
port obtained a gang cut, New York long- 
shoremen would wildcat and never return to 
work until their contract was changed. 

The gang cutbacks was one of the reasons 
for the original rejection and the wildcat 
strikes December 21 when the Taft-Hartley 
injunction expired. 

The dilemma now: 

Even though Philadelphia settled one con- 
tract last night and may settle the others 
shortly and even though the ILA officials 
have hinted that should this happen they 
would call for a return to work in the North 
Atlantic ports while helping out the Texas 
and South Atlantic ports through selective 
boycotting of steamship lines serving those 
areas, this does not appear realistic at this 
time, 

Undoubtedly the dockers in New Orleans 
and Mobile, which have contracts and which 
have injunctions hanging over their heads, 


would rebel if the ILA leadership so voted 


because a selective boycotting of the type 
being discussed would mean their ports 
would be hit Just as hard as ever inasmuch 
as most ships going to the Texas ports are 
the same ones visiting the other gulf ports. 

The southern ILA leadership undoubtedly 
would rebel and refuse in the future to sup- 
port the north. The strength of the Inter- 
national Longshoremen’s Association lies in 
its united front, 

In the future, national bargaining could 
be the answer to avoid a repetition of this 
incredible predicament that has bottled up 
the flow of the Nation's commerce. 

But a solution that would be face-saving 
for all parties without further disruption to 
the national economy must be found right 
now. 
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VFW Auxiliary Initiates Two Fine 
Programs 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JOHN J. McFALL 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, February 15, 1965 


Mr. McFALL. Mr, Speaker, it is with 
great pleasure that I call to the attention 
of Members of the House of Representa- 
tives two new programs instituted this 
year by the Ladies Auxiliary to the Veter- 
ans of Foreign Wars. 

One program is designed for high 
school and college students; the other is 
for * members of the organization 
itself. 

Under the leadership of Mrs. Marie A. 
Klugow, national president, of Tracy, 
Calif., a new annual Americanism award 
competition for students between the 
ages of 16 and 19 years has been in- 
stituted. 

In an effort to encourage youth of 
America and to stimulate their ideals 
into the truest meaning of patriotism 
and good citizenship, the contest will 
offer a total of $2,000 in cash and three 
gold medals for the three top national 
winners. Citations will be given to 10 
other participants. 

It is open to all students between 16 
and 19 who attend a private, parochial, 
public high school or college. Each en- 
trant must fill out an application to be 
obtained through the local auxiliary and 
submit in writing not more than 300 
words on the subject, “In Education 
Rests the Future of America,” 

The recipient of an award will be se- 
lected on the basis of his or her keen 
sense of purpose and worthiness as an in- 
dividual. Applicants must show genuine 
interest in family, community, national 
and world affairs, display a sense of re- 
sponsibility, truthfulness and loyalty and 
8 to present new ideas with sincer- 

ty. 

All applications are to be returned 
completed to the local auxiliary by 
March 15, 1965. The local winner will 
be entered in district competition, the 
district winner in State competition. 
The application winning first place in 
each State will be entered in the national 
contest. National awards are: first, 
$1,250 cash and a gold medal; second, 
$500 cash and a gold medal; third, $250 
cash and a gold medal, and 10 citations 
for honorable mention. State and local 
award winners will receive additional 
auxiliary prizes which vary with the 
community. 

National award winners will be an- 
nounced at the 1965 national convention 
of the Ladies Auxiliary to the Veterans of 
Foreign Wars in Chicago. 

The second program initiated by Mrs. 
Klugow is not a contest. In a sense, how- 
ever, there is an individual prize for every 
participant. 

Mrs. Klugow, who is one of the out- 
standing citizens of my congressional 
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district, has prepared a code for women 
which she has invited every member 
of the auxiliary to sign. The code is 
as follows: 

I promise to continue to show my rever- 
ence for God and to respect the freedom of 
all Americans to worship God. 

I promise to speak out against violation 
of the Constitution of the United States 
of America. 

I promise to show my love of my country 
on every possible occasion, including re- 
spect for the American flag and the national 
anthem, 

I promise to exercise my right to vote in 
local, State, and national elections. 

I promise to work for the improvement 
of my community and give my support to 
honesty and thrift in civic matters. 

I promise to do my part to help lft the 
burdens of ignorance, disease, and poverty, 
especially through active support of sensible 
programs in education and vocational train- 
ing. 
3 to uphold moral standards and 
to be especially concerned for the morals 
of children and young people. 

I promise to be available wherever I can 
be of help in advising and guiding young 
people. 

I promise to shun all forms of entertain- 
ment which advocate loose morals or be- 
little either religion or American principles 
of government. 

I promise to show those qualities of gen- 
tleness, compassion, and kindness with 
which womanhood has been traditionally 
associated. 


Mr. Speaker, I am sure that I can 
speak for every Member of the Con- 
gress in expressing appreciation to the 
Ladies Auxiliary of the Veterans of For- 
eign Wars for taking these steps to 
bring about increased love of country 
and to place emphasis on fine personal 
values. 


Sir Winston Churchill 
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or 
HON. GEORGE P. MILLER 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, February 10, 1965 


Mr. MILLER. Mr. Speaker, the en- 
tire world was saddened by the death of 
Sir Winston Churchill. No man in our 
lifetime symbolizes both the tenacity and 
courage of a people struggling against 
tyranny for the preservation of their 
democratic way of life. 

We Americans certainly join with our 
English friends in mourning the death of 
their great hero whom we can also claim 
as an honorary citizen of our country. 

One of my constituents, Mr. John J. 
Williamson, of Alameda, Calif., was mo- 
tivated to put his thoughts on this sad 
occasion into verse. Because I believe 
that the words of Mr. Williamson appro- 
Priately pay tribute to the late Prime 
Minister of England, I am pleased to in- 
sert this poem into the Appendix of the 
Rxconp: 
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Sm WINNIE 
(An original unpublished poem dedicated to 
our English friends and continued good 
relations between England and the United 
States of America) 
A mighty Warrior, has breathed His very 
Last! 
Like distant Thunder of War Drums, faded 
with; Reverberations of the Past 
No longer Bestirs at rumble of Caisson, nor 
hears; Measured tread of Boot 
Those ghostly Echoes of a freedom won, It's 
Heroes Death; War's “Fruit”! 


In Requiem, let not; Bombs speak and 
Rockets Soar 

Stay the Machine Gun's bark, noise of Tank 
and Jet Plane’s Roar! 

Count only, stacked Arms of those, That Lie 

The rows of countless Dead, Their Living 
Pray; Often Cry! 


Proclaim, that this gallant Soldier/States- 
man was; A peaceful Man 

True and Righteous Purpose, His simple and 
singular Plan 

Freedom of free People; “Sir Winnie's” cher- 
rished and avowed Goal 

Determination to lead the Way, to Victory; 
In steadfast Role! 


His “Lethal” Weapons, the timely Gesture 
and appealing Voice 

A friendly Expression, at Time and Place; 
Not always by Choice! 

The “Armor” with which, His body was; So 
admirably Gird 

Were the Promises kept, either In spoken or 
written Word! 


Yet, His was the Strength, Tyrants; Had 
shunned and forsook 

The Word“, Teachings and Truth of; The 
“Good” Book 

With It's Power, to Level; All Armies of the 
Land 

Crush the Forces of Evil, wherever and what- 
ever; The Demand! 


This great Man, destined to become Legend, 
tho’ deemed; Essence of Fact 

Was quick to Perceive and Comprehend; 
Quicker to Act! 

His Dignity and calm Reserve, exemplified; 
The Decent and Fine 

Be-spoke of Noble Character, Champange“ 
"Midst; Vintage Wine! 


Like a Duke of Wellington, Lord Nelson and 
Kitchener; Rolled into One 

Born of American Mother, He proved to be; 
Britain's finest Son 

Displaying the tenacity of a Bull Dog in Prize 
Ring 


He had the Courage of, the English Lion; 
Historic and Traditional Thing! 

As British as, Orange Marmalade; Tea and 
Kippers 

He was “Homespun”, liked His Easy“ Chair, 
Cigar; Robe and Slippers 

A Friend of All Who, shunned the “Mean” 
yet; Knew the “Ing” 

A Loyal Subject of His, Benevolent; Queen 
and King! 

Symbol of English speaking Peoples; One 
Accord 

Their Loyalty and undying Friendship to- 
ward, 

A staunch Ally America; That “Provident” 
Land 

Whose Own “Queen” Lady Liberty, stands 
guard; Torch in Hand! 


February 15 
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Despair 

The last “Step” left of, a crumbling; Stair! 

He, the Twig bent double, an England; That 
wouldn't Falter or End 

Keeping Faith with the Unborn, knowing 
they'd Live; On His Struggle depend! 


Yet, He was but a Catalyst, blending; Simple 
Hope with Faith of Man 

In God's “Scheme” of things, part of; Over- 
all Plan! 

Mere Steward, called upon; To Perform and 
Attain 

The Victory, a righteous Cause and good 
Purpose; Must Gain! 


Unshaken and Immovable, in Path of; War's 
“Hurricane” 

He exemplified Forces of Good, that the Evil; 
Disdain! 

Tho’ not a God, just Human and; Of Flesh 
and Blood 

A Pawn of Fate, struggling in the Maelstrom 
of; Battle “Flood”! 


He was the “Wallow” and “Steam” of a Jun- 
gle; Dense 

The “Bee” in Port Moresby’s stinging; Island 
Offense! 

The Sweat and Tears, the Drive and “Goad” 

Willingness to build, Burma’s Hellish tho’; 
Vital Road! 


He was “Tommies”, Aussies, Anzacs, Can- 
nucks and Scots 

Nemesis of Hitlers, Mussolinis, Tyrants and 
all; Their Plots! 

He was the “Silver” of the Thames, London's 
Fog; Charm of Its Bridge and Tower 

He was “Great Britain”, through and 
through; In Its “Finest Hour”! 

Yet, He too was a Person, subject to all; Hu- 
man Ils 

Victim of Fevers, Aches and Pains, the Reme- 
dys and; Colored Pills 

Feeling the Heartaches, Hopes and Long- 
ings; Tears and All 

Searching for Happiness, hidden in terrible 
War; Under dismal Pall! 


He was the inconvenience of “Queues”, Ra- 
tions and Petrol Stamps 

The Smile in “Ducks”, Tea and Crumpets; 
“Light™ of Coal Miner’s Lamps 

Reminder of the Flowers, the Countryside 
“Scent”; Lush of green Grass too 

The Bat“ and “Bail” at wimbledon's 

Matches; “Cricket” everyone knew! 

He was the “Gleam” from the White Cliffs of 
Dover 

The Siren’s “Sound” as Burz-Bombs; Came 
over 

Westminster's In“ Spire, the tolling Bell's 
“Chime” 

“Refuge” of Air Raid Shelter, to run to, dive 
in; So little Time! 


The living Fire“ of Spitfire Planes; Slowing 


& Panzer Drive 

The “Guts” to take It, and dish It out; In 
order to Survive! 

He was the “Parch and Thirst” of Desert 
Battle 

The “Dimming” Light and dying Gasp of; 
Death's Rattle! 

The “Rock” at Malta “Trial” of Tobruk; 
Epic of El Alamein! 

The Point of Victorys' “V", Wings of; Its 
“Plane” 

Both the Failure and the “Save”; In sacri- 
fice of Dunkirk 


The Royal Navy's “Miracle”, by Fate's; 
Strange Quirk! 
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“There” in the Courage and Determination 
at Coventry 

Providing the Will to stay, re-build; Not 
Flee! 


He was a “Might”, in the mightiest Effort 
to prevail 

Strength of a Thousand Armies, ali the 
Fleets; That Sail! 


He was the “Die Cast,” 
Delivered and Damned of “D” day's; 
Normandy Beach 

The Drownings and Despair, The Deploy and 
the Devil; To Breach! 

His was the “Wounds” and the Cries; The 
dying of Men 

The Laughter and Shouts of Joy knowing, 
they'd never Retreat; Nor be de- 


feated again! 


He was the “Calm” 
“Storm,” “Sport of Kings” 
Downs 

Brightest Jewel's Sparkle“ in the Royal 
Crowns 


The Whimsey“ in polished Poetry of a Bard 
Grandeur and Precision, in change of, Royal 
Palace Guard! 


His promise of “Blood, Toil, Tears and Sweat” 

Comrades in Arms will long remember, ad- 
monishing Sons; Not to Forget! 

For He exemplified the inherent “Goodness 
of Man 

A Desire to Live in Peace, with His Brothers, 
when and wherever He can! 


His Words will Echo loud in History's Halle 
As the tolling Peals“ of “Big Ben“ falls 
Upon the Youth of future Generations 
Calling upon Them, to Emulate great 
Courage; That saved a Nation! 


Tho’ future Hitlers, Musso’s, and Tojos; 
Might Rage 

While Fortunes of War, They measure and 
Gauge 

His calm Determination, 
Throughout the Land 

Will give Credence to the Conviction and 
Its Fulfillment: 

“There will Always be “Sir Winnie“ and an 
England“ 11 

—Joun J. WILLIAMSON. 


War's Peace after 
Epsom 


remembered; 


Closing of VA Facilities 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. DANIEL D. ROSTENKOWSKI 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, February 11, 1965 


Mr. ROSTENKOWSKI. Mr. Speaker, 
~Mr. Joseph L. Pudlo, Jr., national com- 
mander, Polish Legion of American Vet- 
erans, U.S.A., has issued a statement with 
regard to the proposed closing ọf 32 Vet- 
erans’ Administration facilities through- 
out the United States. 

Under leave to extend my remarks, I 
would like to insert Mr. Pudlo's state- 
ment in the Appendix of the Recorp: 
STATEMENT BY JOSEPH L. Punto, JR., NORTH 

CĦIcCaGo, ILL., NATIONAL COMMANDER, POL- 

ISH LEGION OF AMERICAN VETERANS, U.S.A. 

ON THE CLOSING OF 32 VETERANS’ ADMINIS- 

TRATION FACILITIES 

After due study of all facte available to 
me, acting on behalf of the entire member- 
ship of the Polish Legion of American Vet- 
erans, U.S.A., in my capacity as national com- 
mander, I do hereby register our emphatic 
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protest and strong opposition to this cur- 
tailment of services. 

It is the opinion of the Polish Legion of 
American Veterans that the closing of these 
32 facilities will wrought an undue hard- 
ship on those who are in greatest need of the 
services provided for them by a grateful na- 
tion during the time of war. Certainly, the 
increased travel factor alone, will incon- 
venience those veterans of advanced age and/ 
or those whose ailments are of a nature 
which will make long travel impossible. 

In its statement, the VA points out that 
during recent years it has been phasing out 
various operations where the workload has 
been small. Further, it points out that the 

of time and expiration of benefit 
eligibility has lessened the need for direct 
assistance. 

We are certain that the VA is also aware 
that this same passing of time has also in- 
creased the average age of the veteran popu- 
lation. Each year this advanced age will 
increase the demand for the very services 
and facilities that are to be closed out. It 
could therefore, be that the moves planned 
today, will cause an even greater hardship 
in the years to come. 

Further, if the 11 VA hospitals concerned 
are of poor physical condition and low pa- 
tient demand, how can the VA explain the 
fact that over the years it has refused to 
modernize these facilities, and why, though 
they are not filled to 100-percent capacity, is 
the patient load exceeding all of the VA esti- 
mates? This will be very hard to explain to 
the veterans who have been using or are in 
need of the services of these facilities. 

We know that the VA statement includes 
the promise not to reduce the overall VA hos- 
pital total bed capacity; however, how can we 
be sure that the transfer of the patients in- 
volved will not only bring about a tremen- 
dous hardship not only to the veterans in- 
volved, but also to their entire families? 

We have no quarrel with the fact that a 
5a) will be realized by the consolidation 
of the 17 VA regional offices. We do, how- 


ever, doubt that the service rendered to the 


veteran will be of the same calibre as it 
presently is. The added travel will induce 
many veterans to carry out their business by 
letter. This certainly will never be as effi- 
cient as the personal contact method. The 
savings involved, therefore, are quite unim- 
portant if it becomes more difficult for the 
veteran and/or his survivors to attain the 
benefits provided by law. 

In taking up the decision to close the four 
domiciliaries involved, we fail to see how the 
VA can be taking an active part in the ad- 
ministration’s war on poverty. 

The VA's very own studies have in the past 
pointed out the pathetic plight of the typical 
domiciliary patient. Any veteran, who is 68 
years old, with no family, and drawing a 
meager $66 from his VA pension, surely ranks 
at the poverty level. 

This alone makes the VA action directly 
opposite of the administration’s plan for a 
Great Society. It is extremely painful for 
those of us who are more fortunate, to see 
men who have done so much to preserve our 
prosperity be completely forgotten. 

We of the Polish Legion of American Vet- 
erans, U.S.A., are equally aware of the call 
for economy by the administration, We feel 
that economy is conducive to good goyern- 
ment; however, iA view of the small savings 
involved, and being equally aware that these 
could be greatly reduced when at a later date 
some other governmental agency will have to 
take up the care of the veterans involved. 
we can find no justifiable reasons for carrying 
through this announced action, 

Bearing all of the foregoing in mind, we of 
the Polish Legion of American Veterans, 
U.S.A., call for the reconsideration of this 
proposed action. 
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Sokol Physical Fitness Commemorative 
Stamp 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ROMAN C. PUCINSKI 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, February 15, 1965 


Mr. PUCINSKI. Mr. Speaker, today 
Postmaster General Gronouski presided 
over the unveiling of a special stamp is- 
sued by the U.S. Post Office to commemo- 
rate the 100th anniversary of the Sokol 
movement in America. 

Significantly, it was during the de- 
livery of Mr. Gronouski’s inspiring 
speech at this dedication ceremony that 
President Johnson, at another function 
in the White House, announced the 
formal appointment of Mr. Gronouski as 
Postmaster General for the next 4 years. 

President Johnson is to be commended 
for his excellent choice. Mr, Gronouski 
has brought to his office a depth of un- 
derstanding and a talent for administra- 
tion which has helped in large measure to 
streamline and improve every branch of 
the postal service. His record will be 
hard to match in future years and I am 
particularly pleased we will have the 
benefit of his leadership for the next 4 
years. 

Mr. Gronouski's recognition of the 
great contribution made by the Sokol 
movement in this country is perhaps best 
manifested by his awareness of the tre- 
mendous cultural heritage which was 
brought to America by the various Slavic 
groups that have fostered the goal of 
physical fitness through the Sokol move- 
ment. Issuance of this commemorative 
stamp was of particular joy to the Czechs, 
Slavs, the Poles, and all the other Ameri- 
cans of Slavic background who partici- 
pated so enthusiastically in this great 
Sokol movement. 

I am happy today to include Mr. Gro- 
nouski’s speech at the colorful ceremony 
during which the special stamp com- 
memorating the 100th anniversary of the 
Sokol movement was unveiled. Mr. 
Speaker, the Postmaster General's speech 
follows: 

ADDRESS BY POSTMASTER GENERAL JOHN A. 
GRONOUSKI AT THE DEDICATION OF SOKOL- 
PHYSICAL FITNESS COMMEMORATIVE POSTAGE 
STAMP, DEPARTMENT AUDITORIUM, WASHING- 
TON, D.C., Fesruary 15, 1965 
This is the day you have been awaiting, 

and I share your pride in the postage stamp 

we are issuing today to commemorate the 


100th anniversary of the Sokol movement 
in America, 

That so many of you are present from all 
parts of the country is indeed a high tribute 
to the Sokol movement, and speaks well for 
the unity among your groups and for the co- 
operation within the Sokol Centennial Com- 
memorative Stamp Committee. 

You have my very best wishes for a suc- 
cessful and memorable centennial obser- 
ance. I certainly hope that my schedule 
will permit me someday to attend one of 
your great physical fitness exhibitions. 

We can take pride in the fact that Sokol 
and Falcon organizations were among the 
very first in the United States to combine 
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programs of physical fitness with cultural 
enrichment. Democracy needs both to sur- 
vive. 

The fact is that America is just beginning 
to wake up and face this problem. As a peo- 
ple, we have grown soft. The casy life has 
resulted in flabby muscles—and I do not ex- 
empt myself from that description. 

This is the age of the pushbutton—not the 
pushup. Too many of us prefer to sit in an 
easy chair and watch a sport on TV rather 
than to participate in one. Even the exercise 
we used to get in brushing our teeth or cary- 
ing a roast can now be avoided. There are 
electric toothbrushes and carving knives, to 
make life easier. And to vel any distance 
greater than 4 blocks, we to need an 
automoblie rather than the old-fashioned 
shank's mare. 

Fortunately, there has been a rekindling of 
interest in physical fitness. Much of this 
new interest has been generated by the Pres- 
ident’s Council on Physical Fitness. Stan 
Musin] serves as Special Consultant to the 


Johnson: 

“In 1961-62, only 47 percent of the Nation 
high school juniors and seniors took part in 
physical-activity programs. Eighty-four per- 
ent participated in 1963-64. 

“Eighty percent of the schools 
now provide physical education instruction 
for most of their pupils, as compared to only 
40 percent In 1960-61.” 

That's progress. 

Perhaps some day soon, the rest of America 
will catch up with the Sokols and Falcons. 

The Sokol physical fitness commemora- 

tive postage stamp we are issuing today 
should be an occasion, I think, to look back 
on—and pay tribute to—the men and women 
of the past who made the Sokol movement 
great. It is their postage stamp, too, These 
Were your forebears of two or perhaps three 
generations ago who came to America deter- 
mined to establish new lives for themselves 
and for their children. They came to the 
new land to be free—free from poverty, free 
from intolerance, free from persecution. 
Their dream was America, the land of liberty 
and justice. 
It ia unfortunate—but true—that tmmi- 
grants from the Slavic countries were not 
greeted with open hands in those days. For 
in many parts of America there was a wide- 
Spread feeling that in order to be a real 
American it was necessary for your ancestors 
to have arrived on the Mayflower. Or at the 
very least, to have fought in the Revolution- 
ary War. And there was something almost 
sinister about a man who wanted to be an 
American but who had a name that was 
long and unpronounceable—by Anglo-Saxon 
standards. 

Times have changed. And it was our an- 
cestors who helped cause them to change. 
Por by their very actions, their hard labor, 
their loyalty and dedication to the new land, 
they showed themselves to be good Ameri- 
cans in the finest traditions. In community 
Service, in religious participation, in political 
responsibility these men and women demon- 
Strated that they knew the meaning of de- 
mocracy. And when it was necessary to fight 
to protect democracy, they fought and fought 
gallantly. 

Those of you in this audience with grey 
hair will agree with me, I believe, that with- 
in our memories there has been remarkable 
Progress in erasing the prejudices and dis- 
crimination our ancestors faced. 

But in spite of great—almost revolution- 
&ry—progress we have made in the area of 
human relations, there are still men with 
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distorted minds who base their opinions of 
a fellow American on what is his race, what 
is his creed, what is his country of origin? I 
appeal to you to use the strength of your or- 
ganizations to join President Johnson in his 
crusade against all traces of discrimination. 

Let me only mention one area which I 
know is the great and vital interest of all 
of you. For much too long we condoned 
immigration laws that set up archaic and 
discriminatory quotas based on the obsolete 
concept of superiority of certain races and 
of people from certain geographical regions. 
As the result, two-thirds of the total immiga- 
tion quota goes to nations that never use all 
of this quota. In other countries, the 
would-be immigrant must wait intermin- 
ably, until his quota number comes up. 

In his state of the Union message, the 
President made the reform of our immigra- 
tion laws one of his top priority iegisla- 
tive programs, And, in his recent message 
to Congress, Mr, Johnson called for a new 
immigration law based on principles which 
reflect our American traditions of fair play, 
and I ask you—who know the problems 80 
well—to support fully this legislation. 

Under this proposed law, immigrants who 
are close relatives of American citizens would 
receive preference in entering the United 
States. Parents of American citizens could 
join their children here without waiting for 
a quota number. 

Another aspect of the proposed law would 
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test. 

The Sokol stamp was designed by Norman 
Todhunter, an art director for a New York 
advertising agency, and a member of our 

Advisory 


me on the subject matter and design of pro- 
posed new stamps. This 5-cent stamp is 
based on a bronze statue of a discus thrower 
which stands near the State Department 
building here in Washington. One hundred 
and twenty million stamps will be printed 
in black and red on white paper. 

And I am going to see to it that an elderly 
man, a former member of your movement, 
now living in Poland receives a souvenir of 
this occasion. = 

For I think he is with us today in spirit. 

I'd like to tell you the story. 

A short time after I announced that 
there was to be a Sokol postage stamp, I re- 
ceived a long and heartwarming letter from 
Poland written by a man who is 76 years old. 
He had read about the stamp in his news- 
paper and was naturally excited over this 
honor to Sokol. Many years ago, he had lived 
in New York and was a member of the Polish 
Falcons there, and he confided to me that 


a were the most fascinating years of his 
e. 


February 15 


cross we have to carry isn't unbearable, be- 
cause our spirit is immortal.” 

I commend you today not only for your 
excellence in physical fitness but also for 
the spiritual values inherent in your move- 
ment. Thank you. 


of Gray Cloth Rise—Textile 
Criticism Continues 


Prices 
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or 
HON. PAUL FINDLEY 


OF ILLINOIS 
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Monday, February 15, 1965 


Mr. FINDLEY. Mr. Speaker, the Daily 
News Record, a publication of the textile 
trades industry, on February 8, 1965, car- 
ried an interesting report showing a price 


enacted last year by Congress. 


from which finishes textiles are made, al- 
ways goes up and down as the cost of 
raw cotton rises and falls. ; 

Curiously, although the cotton pro- 
gram pushed the cost of raw cotton 
down over 8 cents a pound, the cost of 
rence according to this report, is 


Here is the news article, which raises 
once more the question of whether the 
taxpayer-financed cotton program en- 
acted last year has become a multimil- 
lMon-dollar windfall for the textile mills: 

Prices or Gray Corrons RISE ow HEAVY 

Burine 
(By Harry Jenkins) 

New Yore.—aAn estimated 25 million yards 

in the 


curing an extension of this legislation. 
Continuing criticism of the failure of these 


would decline. 
However, in the past 4 business days, con- 
verters have covered heavily in printcloths 


dresses, men's undershirts and shorts, sports 
as some industrial uses. 


well 
mills increased prices late Friday, 
ber- 
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Wulle price rises were not on an across-the- 
board basis, sellers intimated that in view 
of their tighly sold second- and third-quar- 
ter positions, broad increases were due within 
a short time. 

Why are users of gray cotton cloth reach- 
ing out so far? There are numerous an- 
swers being given in the mill industry. 
Some big buyers were hurt seriously when 
they moved late on first-quarter deliveries. 
Having missed the market, they found them- 
selves with gray goods ownership that was 
as much as a half-cent a yard higher than 
competitors’. A few of these have now put 
out a hedge by covering portions of their 
later needs. 

During the last few quarters, average gray 
goods prices have been higher than in the 
preceding period. One big producer reported 
Friday the average fourth-period prices on 
his books were one-half cent a yard above 
the third-period levels. This has thus been 
a lure for buyers to cover ahead. 

Another reason: The economic health of 
the Nation, the generally inflationary aspect, 
has created a willingness on the part of many 
users to make extended purchases. In the 
past week mills have received feelers from 
large companies regarding their price views 
on printcloth for delivery in the first half of 
1966. 

Finished goods business is reported good, 
though not in sufficient volume to support 
such far-off activity in gray goods, it is said. 
Many buyers are remaining away from sec- 
ond-half buying. Flushed with their bullish 
market, mill men are saying these buyers 
who wait will represent added strength for 
the market later on. These are the ones who 
keep spot prices high when they finally do 
move. 

Trading Friday was heavy in the following- 
ing styles in printcloth: The 41-inch, 78 by 
78, 4.05 yard at 18% cents, fourth quarter; 
41-inch, 78 by 76 at 1834, fourth quarter, 41- 
inch, 78 by 72 at 17%, fourth quarter; 48- 
inch, 68 by 68, 3.96 yard at 18%, fourth 
period. Spots on this latter number moved 
at 20%, up one-fourth. One house refused 
to sell at these prices and quoted 1914, on the 
68-by-68's. 

The 48-inch, 64 by 56, 4.40 yard moved at 
17%, fourth period; the 45-inch, 64 by 56, 
4.75 yard at 15% for fourth-first quarter of 
1966, then at 16 for fourth alone. The 36- 
inch, 64 by 60, 5.75 yard moved at 13%, first 
quarter of 1966. 

Two mills increased prices on 48-inch, 68 
inch, 68 by 68, 3.96 yard at 18%, fourth perlod. 
sales, up one-fourth. 

In broadcloths 48-inch, 78 by 54, 3.95 yard 
was moved in volume for fourth period at 
1814 cents. Later this price was quoted at 
18%. The 41-inch, 78 by 54, 4.60 yard was 
booked at 1514, likewise for October-Novem- 
ber-December. 


LAWS AND RULES FOR PUBLICATION OF 
THE CONGRESSIONAL RECORD 


Cong oy LAWS or THE UNTTED STATES 


TITLE 44, SECTION 181. CONGRESSIONAL 
RECORD; ARRANGEMENT, STYLE, CONTENTS, 
AND INDEXES—The Joint Committee on 
Printing shall have control of the ar- 
rangement and style of the CONGRES- 
SIONAL RECORD, and while providing that 
it shall be substantially a verbatim re- 
port of proceedings shall take all needed 
action for the reduction of unnecessary 
bulk, and shall provide for the publica- 
tion of an index of the CONGRESSIONAL 
Recozp semimonthly during the sessions 
of Congress and at the close thereof. 
(Jan, 12, 1895, c. 23, § 13, 28 Stat. 603.) 

TITLE 44, SECTION 182b. SAME; ILLUS- 
TRATIONS, MAPS, DIAGRAMS.—No maps, dia- 
grams, or illustrations may be inserted in 
the Recorp without the approval of the 
Joint Committee on Printing. (June 20, 
1936, c. 630, § 2, 49 Stat. 1546.) 
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Pursuant to the foregoing statute and in 
order to provide for the prompt publication 
and delivery of the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD 
the Joint Committee on Printing has adopted 
the following rules, to which the attention of 
Senators, Representatives, and Delegates is 
respectfully invited: 

1. Arrangement of the daily Record.—The 
Public Printer shall arrange the contents of 
the daily Recorp as follows: the Senate pro- 
ceedings shall alternate with the House pro- 
ceedings in order of placement in consecu- 
tive issues insofar as such an arrangement is 
feasible, and the Appendix and Daily Digest 
shall follow: Provided, That the makeup of 
the Recorp shall proceed without regard to 
alternation whenever the Public Printer 
deems it necessary in order to meet produc- 
tion and delivery schedules. 

2. Type and style. — The Public Printer shall 
print the report of the proceedings and de- 
bates of the Senate and House of Representa- 
tives, as furnished by the Official Reporters of 
the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD, in 7½- point type; 
and all matter included in the remarks or 
speeches of Members of Congress, other than 
their own words, and all reports, documents, 
and other matter authorized to be inserted 
in the Record shall be printed in 644-point 
type; and all rolicalls shall be printed in 
6-point type. No italic or black type nor 
words in capitals or small capitals shall be 
used for emphasis or prominence; nor will 
unusual indentions be permitted. These re- 
strictions do not apply to the printing of or 
quotations from historical, official, or legal 
documents or papers of which a literal repro- 
duction is necessary. 

3. Return of manuscript—When manu- 
script is submitted to Members for revision it 
should be returned to the Government Print- 
ing Office not later than 9 o’clock p.m. in 
order to insure publication in the RECORD is- 
sued on the following morning; and if all of 
said manuscript is not furnished at the time 
specified, the Public Printer is authorized to 
withhold it from the Recorp for 1 day. In no 
case will a speech be printed in the Recorp of 
the day of its delivery if the manuscript is 
furnished later than 12 o'clock midnight. 

4. Tabular matter—The manuscript of 
speeches containing tabular statements to be 
published in the Recorp shall be in the 
hands of the Public Printer not later than 
7 o'clock p.m., to insure publication the fol- 
lowing morning. 

5. Proof furnished—Proofs of leave to 
print” and advance speeches will not be fur- 
nished the day the manuscript is received but 
will be submitted the following day, whenever 
possible to do so without causing delay in the 

of 


the Rrcorp style of type, and not more than 
six sets of proofs may be furnished to Mem- 
bers without charge. 

6. Notation of withheld remarks.—If man- 
uscript or proofs have not been returned in 
time for publication in the 


p 
printing of the RECORD. 

7. Thirty-day limit—The Public Printer 
shall not publish in the CONGRESSIONAL 
Record any speech or extension of remarks 
which has been withheld for a period ex- 
ceeding 30 calendar days from the date when 
its printing was authorized: Provided, That 
at the expiration of each session of Congress 
the time limit herein fixed shall be 10 days, 
unless otherwise ordered by the committee. 

8. Corrections——The permanent Recorp is 
made up for printing and binding 30 days 
after each daily publication is issued; there- 
fore all corrections must be sent to the Pub- 
lic Printer within that time: Provided, That 
upon the final adjournment of each session 
of Congress the time limit shall be 10 days, 
unless otherwise ordered by the committee: 
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Provided further, That no Member of Con- 
gress shall be entitled to make more than 
one revision. Any revision shall consist only 
of corrections of the original copy and shall 
not include deletions of correct material, 
substitutions for correct material, or addi- 
tions of new subject matter. 

9. The Public Printer shall not publish in 
the CONGRESSIONAL Recorp the full report or 
print of any committee or subcommittee 
when said report or print has been previously 
printed. This rule shall not be construed to 
apply to conference reports. 

10(a). Appendix to daily Record When 
either House has granted leave to print (1) 
a speech not delivered in either House, (2) a 
newspaper or magazine article, or (3) any 
other matter not germane to the proceed- 
ings, the same shall be published in the Ap- 
pendix. This rule shall not apply to quota- 
tions which form part of a speech of a Mem- 
ber, or to an authorized extension of his own 
remarks: Provided, That no address, speech, 
or article delivered or released subsequently 
to the sine die adjournment of a session of 
Congress may be printed in the CONGRES- 
SIONAL RECORD. 

10(b). Makeup of the Appendix. — The Ap- 
pendix to the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD shall be 
made up by successively taking first an ex- 
tension from the copy submitted by the 
Official Reporters of one House and then an 
extension from the copy of the other House, 
so that Senate and House extensions appear 
alternately as far as possible throughout 
the Appendix. The sequence for each House 
shall follow as closely as possible the order or 
arrangement in which the copy comes from 
the Official Reporters of the respective 
Houses. 

The Official Reporters of each House shall 
designate and distinctly mark the lead item 
among their extensions. When both Houses 
are in session and submit extensions, the 
lead item shall be from one House 
to the other in alternate issues, with the in- 
dicated lead item of the other House appear- 
ing in second place. When only one House 
is in session, the lead item shall be an ex- 
tension submitted by a Member of the House 
in session. 

This rule shall not apply to extensions 
withheld because of volume or equipment 
limitations, which shall be printed immedi- 
ately following the lead items as indicated 
by the Official Reporters in the next issue of 
the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD, nor to RECORDS 
printed after the sine die adjournment of the 
Congress. 

11. Estimate of cost. No extraneous matter 
in excess of two pages in any one instance 
may be printed in the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD 
by a Member under leave to print or to ex- 
tend his remarks unless the manuscript is 
accompanied by an estimate in writing from 
the Public Printer of the probable cost of 
publishing the same, which estimate of cost 
must be announced by the Member when 
such leave is requested; but this rule shall 
not apply to excerpts from letters, tele- 
grams, or articles presented in connection 
with a speech delivered in the course of de- 
bate or to communications from State legis- 
latures, addresses or articles by the President 
and the members of his Cabinet, the Vice 
President, or a Member of Congress. For the 
purposes of this regulation, any one article 
printed in two or more parts, with or with- 
out individual headings, shall be considered 
as a single extension and the two-page rule 
shall apply. The Public Printer or the Official 

of the House or Senate shall return 
to the Member of the respective House any 
matter submitted for the CONGRESSIONAL 
Recorp which is in contravention of this 


paragraph. 

12. Official Reporters —The Official Report- 
ers of each House shall indicate on the manu- 
script and prepare headings for all matter to 
be printed in the Appendix, and shall make 
suitable reference thereto at the proper place 
in the proceedings. 
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Our Foreign Policies and Our Entangle- 
ments in Sontheast Asia 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. WINFIELD K. DENTON 


OF INDIANA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, February 16, 1965 


Mr. DENTON. Mr. Speaker, I should 
like to have entered in the CONGRESSIONAL 
Recorp, and to call the attention of my 
colleagues to, a speech by Indiana’s sen- 
ior Senator, the Honorable R. VANCE 
HARTKE. 

In his address, delivered before the 
Jacobi Society on February 6, Senator 
HARTKE offers a deep insight and a pro- 
found analysis of our foreign policies 
and of our entanglements in southeast 
Asia. 

The speech follows: 

STaTEMENT BY SENATOR VANCE HARTKE AT THE 
Jacom Socterr DINNER, STATLER HILTON, 
WASHINGTON, D.C., FeBRUARY 6, 1965 
In 1945 President Roosevelt said: “The 

mere conquest of our enemies is not enough. 

We must go on to do all in our power to 


at the door with an iron clang. In our own 
short time as a nation, history has come to 
our door 3 times—once when we faced 


the impossible odds of the British power as 
we sought our own freedom; a 2d time 
when President Lincoln sought 75,000 volun- 
teers to preserve the Union; and now in the 
20th century when destiny has knocked al- 
most constantly. Through involyement in 
world affairs brought on by our own suc- 
cess and by the ever-shrinking size of the 
globe, we have had to take up the task of 
defending the free world and the very con- 
cepts of the Judeo-Christian civilization, 

The immediate question is not whether we 
are to become embroiled in a full-scale 
major nuclear war which could be the 

of the Bible. Rather, it la a 
question of what our policies should be to 
bring lasting peace, freedom, political self- 
determination, economic development, and 
personal dignity to the world. 

As always, the long-range idcalistic goals 
of our Nation are threatened by an enemy, 
Alined against us now is international com- 
munism, I agree with President Theodore 
Roosevelt when he said: “We Americans have 
many problems to solve, many threatening 
evils to fight and many deeds to do. If—as 
we hope and belleve—we have the wisdom, 
the strength, the courage, and the virtue to 
do them, we must face facts as they are. 
We must not surrender ourselves to a foolish 
optimism nor succumb to a timid and ignoble 
pessimism. Our Nation is the one among all 
nations of the earth which holds in its hands 
the fate of the coming years * * *, I believe 
firmly that we shall succeed.” 
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I am subscribing to the goal of victory 
for us—for the free world. 

In the early years of the Communist inter- 
national conspiracy, the strategy was to oper- 
ate from within a country and to promote 
revolution. The world Communist foreign 
policy has, in the last 15 years, turned to so- 
called wars of liberation, while from Moscow 
have come efforts toward peaceful coexist- 
ence. 

Thus the Soviet Union has been able to 
take its seat in peaceful international rela- 
tions while at the same time appealing to the 
have-not nations of the world, principally 
in Africa, Asia, and Latin America. The 
posture of peaceful coexistence has served to 
allay fears of the neutrals, and to weaken 
the Western bloc. The so-called wars of 
Uberation have taken a greater toll because 
we have not always known how to cope with 
them. Sometimes, we have made serious 
mistakes with long-term consequences. 
Sometimes we have vacillated until we were 
misunderstood or misinterpreted. 

The difficulty is compounded because 
emerging people in newly independent coun- 
tries see us less in the light of our own 
Revolution for freedom than they do as 
allies of those they regard as colonial im- 
perialists. 

We must expose the Communists—Russian 
and Chinese—as the true imperialists they 
are. And we must learn to distinguish be- 
tween the ferment of people seeking freedom 
and the right to control their own destinies 
free of despotism on the one hand, and the 
revolutions and infiltrations inspired by Mos- 
cow and Peiping on the other. 

I see little to distinguish the Soviet brand 

of communism from the Chinese brand. Any 
competition between the two—in Asia or any- 
where else on the globe—can be of little en- 
couragement to us now or in the foreseeable 
future because it is a competition of devious- 
ness. 
The synthesis of our final goals and those 
of the Communists—as well as this compe- 
tition of deviousness—is in southeast Asia, 
At this moment, we are pouring men, ma- 
terial, and money into a place few Americans 
had heard of a few years ago, in order to meet 
& commitment to self-determination, to in- 
dividual frecdom, to economic development, 
and to our own long-term self-interest. On 
the other side are the Communists. 

The active fighters are Asians trained and 
promoted by the Chinese Reds. Yet, their 
competitors in deviousness and duplicity are 
also at work. Russian Premicr Alexi Kosygin 
has gone to Hanol to show that the Soviet 
Union also is alined us, 

While we are not alone in Vietnam, hav- 
ing been joined by other SEATO nations in- 
cluding Australia, we are the chief supporters 
of a South Vietnam that is torn internally. 

Since 1954 we have poured nearly $4 bil- 
Mon into South Vietnam in military and 
economic aid. That amounts to more than 
$266 for each of the 15 million South Viet- 
mamese. Our aid figure today amounts to 
about $2 million a day. We have some 21,- 
000 U.S. troops in that beleaguered land. 
Two hundred Americans have died there and 
additional hundreds have spilled their blood. 
More than 125 ships and airplanes of the 
7th Fleet are committed to the waters 
around this peninsula. 

How did all this happen? What are we 
doing in Vietnam? 


For a hundred years before World War II, 


Indochina was a colony of France, ruled by 
a colonial Governor but with representation 
in the French Assembly. During the war, 
the Japanese moved in, but when France 
tried to return, the colonial peoples of the 
region—which included the present Laos, 
Cambodia, and both Vietnams—revolted for 
independence. Nationist groups wanted 
permanent independence; Communist-or- 
ganized groups saw this as the first step 
toward delivering the whole peninsula into 
the Communist camp. But all were united 
‘on getting rid of the French. 

The Communists were strongest in the 
area that is now North Vietnam, which is 
closest to mainland China, from which 
Chiank Kai-shek had been driven in 1940. In 
Laos, another Communist force, the Pathet 
Lao, controlled a large arca in the northern 
part of the country.. With outside aid, it 
seemed very possible that the Communists 
would achleve dominance. 

At the same time, since the revolt against 
France included not only local Communists 
but other groups who sought democratic in- 
dependence, the United States could not in- 
tervene on behalf of France without violating 
our principles of support of colonial people 
seeking freedom. But John Foster Dulles 
warned Russia and China against trying to 
pick up the pieces, even before the French 
defeat. 

Settlement after the fall of the French 
came in an internntional conference at Ge- 
neva, where on June 21, 1954, agreements were 
signed to draw a cease-fire line across Viet- 
nam. The northern half became the Demo- 
cratic Republic of Vietnam, bullt around 
Ho Chi Minh’s Communist forces, with 17 
million people to South Vietnam's 14 mil- 
lion, and with the bulk of the industrial 
areas. The compromise was supposed to 
prevent civil war, and provided for a perms- 
nent settlement after all Vietnam election 
in July 1956, The situation was very much a 
parallel to that which created North and 
South Korea. 

Most observers in 1954 felt that Laos and 
South Vietnam would have a short life, per- 
haps no more than 6 months, before the 
Communists took them over. Ngo Dien Dicm 
had become the Premier of South Vietnam 
2 weeks before the Geneva agreement, Our 
problem was to decide whether we should 
keep hands off, which was the French posl- 
tion, based on belicf that it was impossible 
to save Indochina from the Communists 
The other alternative wns to give support to 
Diem, a stanch anti-Communist whp ha 
spent many years in the United States. 

U.S. advisers and experts were divided. 
Those who urged help to Diem Included Sen- 
ators MIKE MANsrie_p and John F. Kennedy: 
who believed Diem could save his country 
with our help. In September of 1954 the 
southeast Asia treaty organization came into 
boling, and SEATO was persuaded by Dulles 
to give Laos, Cambodia, and South Vietnam 
guarantees against invasion from North Viet- 
nam. Once the decision was made, we were 
committed. We could not withdraw. Many 
Bay we still cannot without loss of face. 

For 3 years things were relatively quiet. 
Convinced they could not open direct attack. 
the Communists reverted to slow infiltration 
and buildup, especially in Laos. Diem took 
in nearly 900,000 Vietnamese from the north 
under a treaty provision which allowed ex- 
change, but only a few left the south. In 
October 1955, the playboy king, Bao Dal, 
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was ousted and Diem became President of 
the Republic of South Vietnam. By 1961 
South Vietnam had a per capita income of 
$110. North Vietnam had only $70 per per- 
son of income. Food production in the 
north was off 10 percent per capita. In the 
south, it was up 20 percent. 

Part of the credit for the buildup in South 
Vietnam was clearly ours as we helped train 
and equip the armies against an expected- 
invasion from the north. 

The Chinese, meanwhile, were not to quit. 
Nor was Russia to fall to exploit the situation. 

Infiltration by guerrillas was stepped up 
from North Vietnam by Chinese Reds while 
the Soviets fomented trouble in Indonesia 
and other nearby areas. 

Russia sought to paint us as imperialists 
bent on imposing the white man's rule on 
Asians and, just this week, has agreed to 
supply airplanes to North Vietnam. 

There is, of course, great and selfish inter- 
est, especially by Red China, apart from em- 

us. Peiping has compelling rea- 
sons for coveting all the countries to the 
south. Southeast Asia would complement 
China, which is overpopulated and underfed. 
Southeast Asia grows more food than it 
Needs. Thailand, for instance, normally is 
the fourth largest grain exporter in the 
world. 

Of interest to both China and Russia, are 
these impressive figures on southeast Asia— 
Production of 85 percent of the world's natu- 
ral rubber, 55 percent of its tin and much 
of the oll in the Far East. 

Puture industrial and military power rides 
on the outcome of the wars on the peninsula 
of southeast Asia, the former Indochina, now 
North and South Vietnam, Laos, and Cam- 
bodia. Control of the area would place Com- 
Munists astride sea and air lanes between 
Indian and Pacific Oceans, between Far East 
and South Asia. 

Should Vietnam fall to communism, 
Malaysia, Thailand, Burma, and India could 
soon become victims of aggression. Even- 
tually, Australia could become the target 
even as it was of the Japanese during World 
War II. 

Ever since the beginning of the guerrilla 
Warfare the United States has been com- 
mitted by its treaty obligations and by the 
theory of prior administrations that the 
Test of the countries will fall should South 
Vietnam and Laos fall to the Communists. 
The so-called Domino theory, 

The true beginnings of this struggle are 
hard to ferret out. Perhaps, as some say, 
they go back to our policy in China after 
World War II. Perhaps, as others say, the 
Policy laid down in Korea of allowing the 
enemy to escape beyond a certain line is at 
fault. Perhaps, we have gone too far. Per- 

Ps we have gone not far enough. 

Perhaps our negotiated peace in Korea 
is interpreted as a pattern proving that we 
do not honor our commitments or that we 
are a paper tiger. 

Perhaps the agreement our Government 
Bave to the neutralist government of Laos is 
A pattern. 

Small wonder, then, that responsible offi- 
cials of our Government are calling for with- 

‘wal while others are calling for extending 
the war into North Vietnam and for the 
bing of Hanoi and guerrilla supply lines. 

Small wonder that the Vietnamese people 
on our side of the line wonder where we 
stand, 

We have in our zest to see our allles win, 
Supported successive governments that do 
not haye any popular base to which we say 
We kre committed. And we have, at the 
‘ame time, declined to extend the war or 
allow it to be extended. Perhaps both can 

Justified. In the short term goal of 

Ping South Vietnam free from commu- 

s without touching off the trigger of an 
tomic war. But these facts and our own 
Conflicting statements about the extent to 
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which we are committed with manpower 
cause confusion in Vietnam. Remember 
that we increased our force to some 21,000 
from 12,000 at about the time we said we 
were going to bring 1,000 home. Remember 
that we have had three Ambassadors in 4 
years, 

So, while four members of the President’s 
Cabinet offered to replace Henry Cabot 
Lodge, indicating the importance our Goy- 
ernment gives to Vietnam, there is ample 
cause for wondering in southeast Asia how 
we intend to reinforce this feeling of impor- 
tance, 

We can wonder, then, whether Sukarno of 
Indonesia might be less anti-American if he 
understood what we are doing and where we 
are headed. Indeed, would he be telling us 
to keep our aid if he knew we honor our com- 
mitments and are steadfastly proceeding to 
a goal? 

Let me pause a minute to emphasize my 
own contempt for Mr. Sukarno's attitude 
and that of Nasser and any others who tell 
us to jump in the lake. 

I have been a supporter of economic and 
military aid for our allies as a matter of 
decency, good will, and self-interest. I have 
supported recent cuts in foreign aid. And I 
am probably the principal advocate in the 
Senate of others sharing in the problem of 
helping underdeveloped countries as well as 
the principal advocate of private enterprise 
assistance. Thus, I proposed that NATO 
countries get into the aid business. And for 
similar reasons I proposed the new business- 
men’s peace corps and tax credits for com- 
panies that extend their business into under- 
developed countries. 

But just as consistent has been my in- 
sistence that our aid should neither go to 
our enemies or to those who bait us and tell 
us to jump in the lake. I have opposed 
sending food to Yugoslavia and Poland when 
they were closely alined with our enemies. 

Now I oppose sending food to Indonesia 
and Egypt and I am the author of a bill to 
deny all aid to aggressors. My bill predates 
the recent action by the House to deny food 
shipments to Egypt because Nasser has 
seemed to support and—even foment—anti- 
American actions in his country. 

Nasser told America to jump in a lake 
because he thinks he has us where he wants 
us. 
The Middle East is a powder keg of pro- 
portions as great or greater than southeast 
Asia. Communism, neo-Nazism, age-old ri- 
valries and poverty seethe and ferment in the 
sands and valleys of the Biblical world. In 
the background lie trade routes, chemicals, 
cotton, and oil. 

Nasser is at once a stabilizing force and 
disruptive force. He holds the Arabs to- 
gether, perhaps preventing all-out war. Yet, 
he rants and raves against us, against Israel 
and against our allies. He aids the enemies 
of peace and freedom in the Congo. He 
gets arms from the Russians and scientific 
brains from former German Nazis. He has 
received economic aid from us and food for 
peace. He has stood by while our buildings 
were burned and stoned. And then he told 
us to keep our aid. 

As in Asia, it may be that our long-for- 
gotten policies have caused this mess. It 
may be that we were too concerned over a 
latent threat to end our oil concessions. It 
may be that we were too hasty to stop the 
British and French from taking the Suez 
Canal and to stop the Israelis from clean- 
ing out the Sinai Peninsula. 

Nevertheless, America has never taken the 
kind of slap from a head of government that 
Nasser hns accorded us. 

The collective frustration of America 
found expression the other day in the House 
of Representatives when Congresamen wrote 
into an appropriations bill a provision that 
no more food was to be sent to Nasser. 

Why, Congressmen and other Americans 
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asked, should we force nations to take our 
aid when their leaders have told us to keep 
it? Congress truly was expressing frustra- 
tions of Americans. 

The authoritative Willlam S. White wrote 
in his column of January 29: 

“It would be a great mistake to suppose 
that partisan malice was a primary or even 
major Republican consideration here, just 
as it would be to suppose that the whole 
thing sprang from a desire to please Amer- 
ican Jews. And other particular friends of 
Israel. 

“Any notion that our foreign policy in the 
Middle East is run with special tenderness 
for Jewish feelings is one of the special 
idiocies of our time. 

“The truth is that this Government 
through the greater part of three adminis- 
trations has been exceedingly kind to Nas- 
ser's Egypt and, in the process, perforce, far 
from altogether kind to the Israelis, whom 
he persistently threatens to destroy * . 

“The truth also is that, while the Israelis 
are essentially on our side, Nasser consistent- 
ly plays the international Communist game.” 

We Americans are slow to anger. We do 
not simply enter battles with the Commu- 
nist aggressors for the joy of fighting. 

Never in the history of the world has there 
been affluence such as we in America enjoy 
today. Never in the history of the world 
have the storehouses of grain and treasure 
been opened so fully so long to so many. 

Yet we are resented and suspected. Even 
our benevolence is resented and rejected. 

At the same time, courage and determina- 
tion have earned us respect and friendship 
in our hours of trial. When President Ken- 
nedy blew the whistle on Russia and Cuba 
during the missile crisis, we won new respect 
throughout the world both for our President 
and our Nation. Every Latin American coun- 
try, including those that had flirted pre- 
viously with Castro, backed up up. In Africa 
the Russians were denied use of a landing 
strip they had financed. The leader of that 
country told me a few weeks later that land- 
ing had been denied because we were right 
in our dispute with Cuba and they respected 
our determination and would not let the 
Russians interfere with our prosecution of 
our grievance. 

A clear statement by our President, backed 
with the necessary force, earned us respect 
and new allies during the Cuban crisis. 

I believe this has again become necessary 
in all our foreign affairs, including the Mid- 
dle East and Far East. 

The President has properly been described 
by both administration spokesmen and 
other responsible people as the sole architect 
of our foreign policy. It is, then, clearly his 
responsibility to spell that policy out in all 
its ramifications. 

Just this week, a man from Indiana was in 
my office asking: “What is our foreign 
policy? What are we doing in Vietnam? In 
Egypt and the whole Middle East? What 
happened to the tremendous mandate won 
by Lyndon Johnson last November?” 

I replied that the President had laid out a 
magnificent program for a better life for all 
Americans, for ridding our Nation of disease 
and poverty, for greater dignity of the indi- 
vidual and for paring other expenses to the 
bone. This was use of the mandate. 

But my constituent asked again, “Why 
then does he not lay down an equally imagi- 
native program for winning the cold war? 
For meeting the goals in the world?” 

I explained to my constituent—and I now 
explain to you—the President's background. 
He was probably the greatest majority leader 
in the history of our land. He led by wold- 
ing divergent elements and interests in the 
Senate into an effective coalition. 

It was natural, then, that as President, he 
would again lead by bringing divergent ele- 
ments together. The technique has be- 
come known as leading through consen- 
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sus. It has worked effectively with domestic 
programs and it resulted in the overwhelm- 
ing victory of November 3. Leadership by 
consensus cannot be applied to foreign 


icy. 

Yet, the President can and must use the 
reservoir of good will obtained through his 
amazing consensus at home to lead us and 
direct us abroad. As my constituent cor- 
rectly pointed out, President Johnson enjoys 
unparalleled popularity among the people 
of America and a tremendous mandate to 
lead. Our country has, likewise, a reservoir 
of good will similar to that which we found 
available to us in the Cuben crisis when un- 
known allies leaped to our side. 

President Johnson must dip into both 
these reservoirs and use them to point the 
way. He must clearly enunciate his goals 
and how he intends to reach them. In this 
way, and only in this way, will he obtain 
the support he needs to bring us the eventual 
victory. 

The President should and must tell Amer- 
ica, first, and the rest of the world what our 
posture is; what our aims are; what our in- 
terests and commitments are; how we intend 
to meet these commitments. We must know 
where we are going and what we are going 
to do in Vietnam. We need to know how 
the President plans to handle Nasser and 

and others who may tell us off. 
He must tell Americans how they must serve 
the cause of freedom and peace. 

America has both power and mercy. It 
has, in recent months, demonstrated both. 

Yet, vacillation and indecision can be con- 
fused with weakness. Discussion of alter- 
natives in Vietnam can, in the absence of 
clear policy, from the architect of policy, be 
mistaken for strife. 

The time has come for us to be both Amer- 
ican and Churchillian in our approach to 
these problems and to their eventual solu- 
tion. 

The President is more than capable of this 
role of leadership with strength and deter- 
mination. He must now map out the road 
ahead, tell us what vehicles to use and then 
lead us up the road. 

This is essential to American leadership 
in a hostile world. 

We in America haye the maturity, the 
moral fiber, the brains, the courage, the 
wealth and the power to carry out a policy 
of honesty, integrity, and devotion to peace 
and freedom. 

Ultimately we shall triumph. We shall 
win a lasting victory for lasting peace, hon- 
or, and freedom, 

We shall win it with a great President 
who clearly defines the role of each and all 
of us and who will lead us to the victory. 
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Mr. REDLIN. Mr. Speaker, this month 
marks the 50th anniversary of the Non- 
partisan League of North Dakota, a 
movement that spearheaded significant 
reforms for the agricultural areas of the 
Midwest. 

From the Nonpartisan League, there 
sprang two great political parties—the 
Farmer-Labor Party in Minnesota and 
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tne Progressive Party in Wisconsin. In 
North Dakota, the NPL has joined forces 
with the Democratic Party—and the or- 
ganization is known as the Democratic- 
Nonpartisan League. 

The Nonpartisan League concentrated, 
of course, on the problems of farmers, 
and its objectives were humanitarian, as 
well as economic. One of its primary 
goals, for example, was to strengthen 
educational opportunities for young peo- 
ple. Many credit the Nonpartisan Lea- 
gue for developing the concept of central 
station electric power for rural America, 
culminating in the creation of the Rural 
Electrification Administration in 1935-36. 

Mr. Speaker, I am proud to be a prod- 
uct of the great Nonpartisan League 
tradition. My father enrolled as one of 
the pioneer members in 1916. My own 
political career began with membership 
on the State executive committee of the 
Young Nonpartisan League in the 195078. 
In three races for the North Dakota State 
Legislature and in my race for Congress 
last fall, I have carried Nonpartisan 
League endorsement. 

The modern Democratic-Nonpartisan 
League is keeping alive and vital the 
vision for a better life in rural America, 
as seen by the league pioneers of 50 
years ago. 

The February 1 edition of the Minot 
Daily News of Minot, N. Dak., published 
an excellent article by Dick Dobson on 
the founding of the Nonpartisan League. 
I ask that it be reprinted at this point 
in the Appendix of the RECORD: 

Leacur LAUNCHED HALF CENTURY Aco 
(By Dick Dobson) 

Fifty years ago this month, the Nonparti- 
san League, last of the historic and colorful 
agrarian protest movements, was born in 
North Dakota. 

The NPL arose from the same discontent 
that produced the old Grange, the Greenback 
Party, the Farmers Alliance, the Populist 
Party and the other political action organi- 
zations which swept the Midwest in the late 
19th century, 

Always a fertile ground for agricultural 
agitation, North Dakota first rebelled in 1892 
by going for the Populist presidential candi- 
date, Gen. James B. Weaver. 

As the old movements rose and fell, the 
embers of agrarian progressivism continued 
glowing in North Dakota until they burst 
into a full-scale political prairie fire in 1915. 

Those flames, which spread into 13 States 
before they were extin ed, sprang up 
when North Dakota’s 1915 Legislature de- 
clined to approve construction of a State- 
owned terminal elevator. 

They were fanned by a State representative 
named Treadwell Twichell, who purportedly 
told a large delegation of farmers lobbying 
for the bill to “go home and slop the hogs.” 

Whether by design or chance, Arthur C. 
Townley, a onetime Socialist organizer and 
a bankrupt flax farmer, chose this propitious 
moment to launch the Nonpartisan League. 

Townley had mulled over the Idea of non- 
partisan political action through control of 
the primary elections for some time, but it 
apparently was an associate of his, A, E. 
Bowen, who first advocated the plan. 

Townley, then residing in Minot, drove the 
short distance to Deering in late February 
1915 to “sell” Fred B. Wood, a prominent 
leader in the Equity Cooperative Exchange, 
on the idea. 

In his book on the NPL, Robert L. Morlan 
said Townley got “a not too enthusiastic 
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greeting" upon arrival at the Wood farm. 
He continued: 

“Mr. Wood and his two grown sons, How- 
ard and Edwin, had heard many schemes of 
how to save the farmer, but their interest 
mounted as they listened to this intense 
young man who eagerly explained his plans 
until far into the night. 

"F. B. Wood thought the whole proposition 
fantastic and unworkable, but Townley kept 
after him for 3 or 4 days, when at last youth, 
if not age, was won over. 

“Late one evening, Howard Wood and 
Townley scribbled a brief ‘platform’ on a 
scrap of paper by the light of a kerosene lamp 
in the kitchen of the Wood farm, and early 
the next morning they started out in a bob- 
sled to talk to neighbors, Howard handling 
the intreductions and Townley giving the 
sales talk.” 

The story of the NPL in its heyday from 
1916, when it won control of State govern- 
ment, until 1921, when the Governor and 
other key officeholders were recalled, is well 
known. 

One monographer credited it with bring- 
ing a “New Deal“ to North Dakota when 
Franklin D. Roosevelt was only an obscure 
official in the U.S. Navy Department. 

At its peak, the NPL had 200,000 dues- 
paying members. It evolved into the Farmer- 
Labor Party in Minnesota and joined with 
the Progressive Party in Wisconsin. 

After crumbling as a national organization, 
the NPL still continued with occasional suo- 
cess in North Dakota. For 25 years, it was u 
personal vehicle of the late William Langer- 

In 1956, the league broke its nominal 
Republican moorings and merged with the 
Democratic Party, a union which has pro- 
duced new election triumphs. 

Although the NPL is little more than S 
paper organization today, having been fully 
absorbed into Democratic machinery, it will 
live on, in name if not in fact. 

The Nonpartisan League after 50 years is 
as native to the North Dakota political land- 
scape as smoke-filled rooms and bombastic 
campaign oratory, 
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Mr. DOWNING. Mr. Speaker, 50 
much has been written and spoken 
Lincoln during the years intervening 
since his death that now our utterances 
are repetitious of something which has 
been written or spoken on some previous 
occasion. Out of the volumes that have 
been composed in testimony to Lin- 
coln's greatness, none is more touch- 
ing, more revealing, and more powe 
than a memorial address delivered in 
this House exactly 49 years ago Friday 
by a Representative from Illinois, Wil- 
nam A. Rodenberg. This oration has 
made a deep and lasting impression an 
whenever the name of Lincoln is spok: 
some phrase or some passage from it im- 
mediately comes to my mind. 

In order that this memorable address 
may be brought to those who are noW 
Members of the House and through thes 
pages to the rest of the country, I am 
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including it as a part of my remarks to- 
day: 
From the CoNncresstonwat Recorp, Feb. 12, 
1916] 
ADDRESS BY MR. RODENBERG 


Fivescore and 7 years ago today the star 
of destiny shone resplendent over the cradle 
of an infant boy who, in the years to follow, 
was to be acclaimed by history as one of 
America's grandest contributions to the 
world’s heritage of great and noble men. 
On that day, in a cabin home, amid the 
hills of Kentucky, Abraham Lincoln was 
born, and on this anniversary of his birth 
the memory of that great and godlike life 
thrills the soul of every American, giving 
him an inspiration of true nobility. [Ap- 
pla use.] 

Abraham Lincoln — what a flood of mighty 
memories is awukened by that name. What 
a glorious panorama of patriotic achieve- 
ment it presents to view. How it seems to 
fathom the very depths of duty and devo- 
tion, the innermost springs of sympathy and 
of sorrow. As we pronounce it reverently 
today the trials and tragedies and triumphs 
of the Nation's supremest struggle pass again 
in review before us and, rising above the 
Stress and strife of conflict, grand and majes- 
tic, like some tall cliff “that midway leaves 
the storm,” we behold the one great central 
figure of that epoch of heroism, the one 
neverfailing beacon light of national patriot- 
ism—our Lincoln—the world's Lincoln. 
[Applause.] 

As I attempt today to pay tribute to a 
Personality so great, a character so grand, 
30 complex, and yet so simple, I am over- 
Whelmed with s sense of my inability to do 
even partial justice to his name and fame. 
I shall content myself, therefore, with a 
brief reference to a few of his great traits 
Of character which I believe have left a 
Profound and lasting impression upon the 
American mind. 

Why is it that no other name in the long 
Toll of distinguished American statesmen 
Stirs the heart of the Nation so deeply as 
that of Abraham Lincoln? Orators never 
weary of singing his praise, and hearers 
never tire of listening. Books on Lincoln 
Multiply each year, and interest in them 
never flags. Every trivial relic of his homely 

e, every scrap of his writing, every pro- 
Phetic saying, every jest, every anecdote, is 
treasured today by the people and be- 
Queathed by them “as a rich legacy unto 
their issue.” 

It is not enough to say that Lincoln was 
& wise and patriotic President who died a 
Martyr to a great cause. We have had other 
Wise and devoted Presidents, and he is not 
the only martyr, but there is only one Lin- 
colin. Washington we reverence, Jackson we 
&dmire, Lincoln we love, His memory is en- 

ed more deeply in the heart of the Na- 

than that of any other man, and there 

none so close as he to the source of tears 
&nd of emotion. 

This cannot be explained by the fact that 
bi coin rose by manly effort from the hum- 

est ranks of backwoods life to the highest 
Position in the gift of any people. It can- 
Not be accounted for by the fact that he 
Was a noble embodiment of that splendid 
Epirit of self-relinnce that is bred of gen- 
options of lonely struggle under the shadow 
— the forest primeval. It is not even be- 

use he signed the great Proclamation of 
Neipation. 
bn ne things are a part of the reason for 
x esteem in which we hold Lincoln, and 
O are his inexhaustible humor, his tense 
n estness, his tireless industry, his history 
fant fairness, his courage, and his stead- 
— ot purpose. His homely and unaf- 
do words and ways had something to 
5 With his popularity, and so had his 
Stee” commonsense. But not all of these 
ling traits could make a Lincoln without 
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somthing additional; nor is the secret re- 
vealed by naming what is usually regarded 
as the crowning trait of his magnificent 
character—the fact that he always sought 
the right as God gave him to see the right, 
and that he devoted his life to a steadfast 
pursuance of it when once he was convinced 
he had found it, This will explain much, but 
it will never explain the flood of tender 
emotion that wells up from American hearts 
at mention of his incomparable name. 

Mr. Speaker, I believe that the true secret 
of our love for Lincoln was his own love 
for his fellow man. [Applause.] In his un- 
gainly, giant form there was a heart of 
infinite human sympathy, and this is was 
that illumined all his other traits of great- 
ness and has made the e halo 
that lingers around his head. [Applause.] 
Without these he might have achieved great- 
ness, might have become President, might 
have freed the slaves as a political necessity, 
might even have brought the war to a 
successful close, and have fallen a victim 
to an assassin's bullet, and yet we should not 
today be speaking of him as we do. It is 
this one supreme trait of human sympathy 
that carries his name out of the realm of 
intellect into that of emotion. [Applause.] 

It was this same deep human sympathy 
that caused Lincoln to hate slavery and to 
throw all of the power of his logic and 
eloquence against it. It was this, too, that 
enabled him to hold that marvelous balance 
of judgment which could put the Union 
above all else and could hold back emanci- 
pation until the right time. He could put 
himself in the place of the citizen of the 
border States and feel that any radical move 
would imperil the cause of freedom itself. 
This note of human sympathy sounded forth 
in his first inaugural; it ran throughout his 
relations with the soldiers during the great 
war, and animated his last acts as it had his 
first. The soldiers fighting on the field and 
dying in the hospital thought of him, and 
they said to each other: “He cares. He makes 
us fight, but he cares”; and they fought on 
as they never would have fought without 
that warmth of feeling for the head of the 
Nation. 

Looking at the matter from any aspect and 
at any period of Lincoln's life, the prime 
cause of his greatness and of our present 
reverence for him is the fact that he was 
human in the best and truest sense of that 
fine word, and this is reason enough why the 
Nation loves the name of Abraham Lincoln. 
Applause. 

The fast-falling shadows of the past leave 
few names of men not enshrouded by their 
gloom. Many of the heroes of today will 
be lost to sight in the dimness of the ap- 

g twilight. Tomorrow's sun will 
lighten up new shrines surrounded by tire- 
less hosta of hero worshipers. As we look 
toward the past, earth’s greatest heroes seem 
in strangest company—Christ and the con- 
demned men, the missionary and the can- 
nibal, Lincoln and the despised black man— 
there they stand together in the crowd, on 
Calvary, surrounded by jeering multitudes; 
but today they are together among the im- 
mortals. [Applause] These saviors of the 
race will never be forgotten. Lincoln's heart 
solved more problems than his brain. His 
very gentleness made him the great emanci- 
pator, reconciler, the composite character of 
the American people. Hope, which is the 
prophet in every heart, was king and priest 
besides in his. It ruled his life and conse- 
crated his deeds. Other men turned their 
backs in despair on the Republic's future; 
he, through densest darkness, saw with 
prescient light and gaze the glory of the 
coming dawn. [Applause.] 

In the city of Springfield, in beautiful Oak 
Ridge Cemetery, he sleeps the sleep of eter- 
nity. Many are the times that I have stood 
with bowed head beside that sacred tomb 
and thought of the great soul that once in- 
habited the tenement of clay now moldering 
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into the dust from whence it came. And 
standing there in the presence of the mighty 
dead, my faith in humanity has been 
strengthened and my confidence in the per- 
petuity of the Republic and its glorious des- 
tiny has been made secure. [Applause.] 

History telis us that when Robert Bruce, 
King of Scotland, was dying he asked that 
his heart be removed from his body and 
borne by knightly hands to the sacred sepul- 
cher of the Saviour. Upon his death the Earl 
of Douglas, his trusted friend and compan- 
ion, removed the heart from the body, placed 
it in a beautiful golden casket, and, sur- 
rounding himself with a number of brave 
young Scotch warriors, they set out on their 
holy mission. On the way they were at- 
tacked by a large body of Moors, who almost 
overcame them by force of superior num- 
bers. When defeat seemed almost certain, 
Douglas took in his hand the sacred casket 
and hurled it far out into the midst of the 
enemy shouting: 


“Lead on, heart of Bruce, 
We follow thee!” 


And the knights of Scotland, never having 
been defeated when following the leadership 
of Bruce, took new courage. They rushed 
upon the enemy with the fury of the whirl- 
wind and gained the day. [Applause.] 

Today the true and loyal citizens of this 
Republic, of whatever creed or ancestry, 


their hand the great heart of Abraham Lin- 
coln, encase it in their love, and hurl it far 
out into the midst of the enemy, shouting: 


“Lead on, heart of Lincoln, 
We follow thee; 
We follow thee!” 


[Prolonged applause.] 


Hawaii Leads in Tropical and Subtropical 
Agriculture 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. SPARK M. MATSUNAGA 


OF HAWAN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, February 16, 1965 


Mr. MATSUNAGA. Mr. Speaker, 
Hawaii has received worldwide acclaim 
as a center for the study of, and research 
in, tropical and subtropical agriculture 
and animal husbandry. For many 
years now, Hawaii by virtue of its mid- 
Pacific location, has acted as a pivot of 
information on tropical and subtropical 
agriculture and animal husbandry to the 
Pacific basin. 

Recently, Hawaii's experts were called 
upon to assess the situation of livestock 
in Okinawa. A very able committce 
composed of Dr, Kenneth K. Otagaki, 
chairman of the State department of 
agriculture, Mr. Tokushi Tanaka, a 
rale eee e Piana L Re, 

ul * . * 
. specialist, Mr. Jack Ishida, agri- 
cultural economist, and State Repre- 
sentative Akira Sakima, a former pork 
producer, made up the consulting team. 

Their recommendations were pub- 
lished in a report entitled “Livestock 
Production in the Ryukyu Islands.” I 
ask unanimous consent to include in the 
Record a summary of its recommenda- 
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tions as published on February 3, 1965, 
in the Honolulu Star-Bulletin, 
The article follows: 
HAwWAn Team HELPS OKINAWANS WITH 
LIVESTOCK 


The title of the report is "Livestock Pro- 
duction in the Ryukyu Islands.” 

Inside its brown covers are 34 pages of 
comments by a group described as the Hawalli 
Livestock Consulting Team. 

Members of the term were Dr. Kenneth K. 
Otagakl, chairman. of the State department 
of agriculture; Tokushi Tanaka, specialist in 
poultry with the University of Hawalli exten- 
sion service; Williams L. Hugh, specialist in 
. swine with the extension service; Jack T. 
Ishida, agricultural economist with the serv- 
ice; and State Representative Akira Sakima, 
former manager of the Island Pork Producers 
Cooperative. 

The team flew to Okinawa last year as con- 
sultants to the U.S. Army and the civil goy- 
ernment of the Ryukyus. 

To Dr. Otagaki what is in the report now 
published is not as important as what it 
signifies, 


MUCH TO CONTRIBUTE 


He feels that Hawail has much to con- 
tribute to the rest of the Pacific, as a result 
of its own advanced studies in tropical 
agriculture. 

He thinks Hawaii's cultural bonds and 
language affinity with the Pacific nations also 
enhance the possibilities here. 

Several of the local team, for instance, had 
Okinawan or Japanese backgrounds and 
could converse with the Okinawan farmers 
in Japanese rather than going through an 
interpreter. 

“All we had to do was speak a few words in 
Japanese and the ice was broken,” Otagaki 
recalled 


The Hawali team found Okinawa far more 
dependent on outside food supplies than it 
needs to be, and found it could make much 
better use of materials and crops at hand in 
order to increase its production. 

RECOMMENDATIONS 

The recommendations of the Hawail team 
point this up. 

Among the points made: 

1, The University of the Ryukyus should 
take a lead in research into livestock produc- 
tion and management, and coordinate di- 
rectly with farmers through a strong exten- 
sion program. 

2. The government of the Ryukyus should 
include a department of agriculture. 

3. Beef and dairy production can be up- 
graded by using agricultural byproducts and 
native forages as animal feed. Family units 
should be stressed, but a few corporate-type, 
intensive operations can be established. 

4. Poultry production was identified as an 
area having strong potential if improved 
practices are adopted, and research is carried 
out to develop rations and breeds adapted to 
Ryukyuan conditions. 

6. Swine production, similarly, can be im- 
proved by adopting a number of enumerated 
changes in production and marketing 
practices, 

6. Cooperatives offer hope as a means of 
organizing and improving agricultural prac- 
tices for the benefit of all. Again, specific 
recommendations are made as to procedure. 

Otagakl feels the islanders were able to see 
and appreciate the Okinawan problems far 
better than mainland U.S. teams might have 
done, both because of cultural affinity and 
an acquaintance with similar agricultural 
problems and climate. 

He thinks that just as business sells its 
talent abroad, Hawali should look into the 
potential of sending its agricultural talent 


afield. 
Hawall has a world-rec leadership 
position in tropical agriculture and should 


move to exploit it, he feels. 
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A Nicaraguan Canal?—Of Course 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 


HON. JOHN M. MURPHY 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, February 16, 1965 


Mr. MURPHY of New York. Mr. 
Speaker, under leave to extend my 
remarks in the Recorp, I include the fol- 
lowing editorial from the February 10, 
1965 issue of El Diario La Prensa. 

The editorial follows: 

A NICARAGUAN CANAL?—OPFr COURSE 


It is interesting to note that the first two 
Central American nations visited by Assistant 
Secretary of State, Thomas C. Mann, were 
Nicaragua and Costa Rica. Undoubtedly, 
this astute statesman has done so because 
this proposed area is the closest to the United 
States of America and the most desirable, 
philosophically, as a wedge against com- 
munism in the Latin American sector of the 
Western Hemisphere. It is an area where 
friends of the United States abound, and 
irritating, agitating Yankee baiters are un- 
popular. 

The canal through Nicaragua has been 
seriously considered and discussed as a feasi- 
ble point for many decades, During almost 
the past 50 years, it has been repeatedly 
evaluated as a logical point by Central Amer- 
ican experts of our State Department and 
our Department of Defense. Such discus- 
sions, in themselves, are evidence of the logic 
of this canal. Logic from a technical point 
of view, logic from the political aspects and 
logic from an economic appraisal, 

A canal through Nicaragua would, in a true 
sense, be a breakthrough into Latin Ameril- 
can popularity and friendship. Nicaragua 
has consistently demonstrated friendship and 
loyalty to the United States. By virtue of 
the Chamorro-Bryan agreement almost 50 
years ago, Managua gave Washington an ex- 
clusive option” to open a canal through 
Nicaraguan territory. Nicaragua contracted 
and agreed not to negotiate with any other 
country or private enterprise for the opening 
of such a canal. In Wall Street parlance, it 
granted the United States a “call” on the 
canal. When dealing with a friend, it would 
seem to be a matter of elementary justice 
that a “call” deserves a “put.” When Nica- 
ragua gave an “exclusive option” to the 
United States to build a new canal, Nica- 
Tagua in return should have an exclusive op- 
tion that we bulld the same through Nica- 
ragua territory—this 18, If it is feasible and 
desirable-—which it ls. 

Would such an apparent preference (which 
is a matter of long standing treaty) for 
Nicaragua seem to be a reprisal against the 
people of Panama? Definitely not. Panama 
already has it canal. As a matter of good, 
old-fashioned Yankee business practice, we 
should be careful not to put too many eggs 
in one explosive container. In recent times, 
the Pannmanians have given strong evi- 
dence that the proximity of U.S. forces and 
US. civilians has not made them overly 
happy. The fact that a new canal would be 
bulit through Nicaragua is our busiress and 
Nicaragua's business, and in no case signifies 
that the United States would abandon the 
present Panama Canal. Certainly, Panama 
has no “call” upon us and is not entitled 
to two canals. A canal built with U.S. tax- 
payer money through Panama would un- 
doubtedly be strenuously op in Con- 
gress. Politically and philosophically, it is 
unfeasible. 

Another major inducing cause to choose 
Nicaragua as the most desirable site, would 
be the fact that Nicaragua and its four 
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neighbors; Guatemala, El Salyador, Honduras 
and Costa Rica, the new and expanding Com- 
mon Market of Central America, would vast- 
ly improve their economies and their goal of 
n bootstrap operation to jointly benefit thelr 
14 millions of people.. The cost of a second 
canal through Nicaragua would not neces- 
sarily be more expensive than one through 
Panama for the reason that at least we may 
be assured of receiving dollar value for every 
dollar spent in construction costs. It would 
also be more than justified by the impetus 
given the development of a Common Market 
and the five nations of that region. These 
five nations of the Ceritral American repub- 
Tics are closest to the enormous consumer 
and export markets of our country. 
Because we have friends there, Central 
America has been the area most threatened 
by propaganda from Red China. We are sure 
that Mr. Mann understands this as he re- 
views the pros and cons for a new canal. 
Nicaragua, si. 


Diplomatic Irresponsibility 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JOHN A. RACE 


OF WISCONSIN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, February 16, 1965 


Mr. RACE. Mr. Speaker, in this time 
of unsettled world conditions it seems to 
be the thing to do for many of our citi- 
zens, newspapers, and congressional 
Members to prescribe methods for solv- 
ing our international problems. 

On this subject, the Milwaukee Jour- 
nal, one of the most respected newspa- 
pers in this country, published an edi- 
torial in yesterday's edition entitled 
“Diplomatic Irresponsibility.” 

This editorial commends my distin- 
guished colleague from Wisconsin, the 
Honorable CLEMENT J. ZABLOCKI, now 
serving in his 17th year on the House 
Foreign Affairs Committee, for telling a 
committee of this body that too often 
Members of Congress are guilty of what 
he called “diplomatic irresponsibility.” 

For enlightenment of all Members of 
the House I ask unanimous consent to 
insert this editorial in the Recorp: 

DIPLOMATIC IRRESPONSISILITY 

Congress regained its senses in time to 
reject the ban on sale of surplus food © 
Egypt. It has turned down a House appro? 
amendment that would have taken the power 
to decide on such transactions away from the 
President. The proposed ban was unwar- 
ranted interference with the President's de- 
termination of foreign policy, even if it 
true that President Nasser of Egypt is ter- 
ribly exasperating and sound policy might 
dictate curbing food shipments to him. 

Representative ZasLocKI, Democrat. 
Wisconsin, told the House Rules Committee 
the other day that too often Members of Con- 
gress are quilty of what he calls dipl 
irresponsibility." They propose and vote [oF 
emotionally charged, spur of the moment 
measures that tie the President's han 
Congressmen would not risk the charge of 
being fiscally irresponsible by proposing tax 
cut amendments from the House foor 
ZaBLocKI said. The place to propose fore!g? 
policy measures is before the House Foreign 
Affairs Committee or the Senate Foreign Re- 
lations Committee. And he proposed that in 
any congressional reorganization foreign pol- 
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icy proposals be required to go to those 
committees. 

In the meantime the House—the prime of- 
Tender in these matters—ought to exercise 
self-control and not try to write foreign 
policy in amendments to such irrelevant 
items as a farm appropriation bill. It is, as 
ZABLOCKI says, plain irresponsibility. 


Kosciuszko and Lincoln—Fighters for 


Freedom and Democracy 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. HENRY HELSTOSKI 


OF NEW JERSEY 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, February 16, 1965 


Mr. HELSTOSKI. Mr. Speaker, on 
February 12 we celebrated the 219th an- 
niversary of a great Polish fighter and 
advocate for liberty and human rights, 
Thaddeus Kosciuszko. 

Thaddeus Kosciuszko, a stranger to 
this country, inspired by a fervent love 
of freedom and liberty, came here on 
borrowed money to offer his services to 
our new Nation in the American Revolu- 
tion to help gain our freedom and in- 
dependence. His brilliant service in the 
American Revolutionary Army caught 
the attention of George Washington, 
who placed him in charge of the build- 
ing of the West Point fortifications. 
There a monument stands erected to 
his memory by the American youth as a 
tribute to his leadership and heroism. 

Upon returning to Poland in 1792, he 
led a tiny, but inspired, army in its 
heroic resistance against the Russian 
tyrant. Upon the unsuccessful termi- 
nation of that insurrection he again 
came to the United States, which he 
called his second country, and for which 
he declared his love and affection. 

By a strange_and historic coincidence 
the 12th day of February is also the an- 
hiversary of the birth of another great 
citizen of the world, Abraham Lincoln. 

Though they were born nearly a cen- 
tury apart, though one was a Pole and 
the othe. an American, one a soldier, and 
the other a statesman, they had many 
characteristics in common which would 
Place them in the same category in the 
annals of American history. 

Both of them had a fervent love for 
freedom and the ideals of democracy. 
Kosciuszko fought to give birth to this 
great Nation of ours and Lincoln made 
every effort during his time to keep it 
intact. Both contributed richly to make 
this Nation great. Both believed in the 
dignity of man. Both of them dedicated 
their lives to free men from oppression. 

This Nation, and the world today, is 
sorely in need of the inspiration and 
leadership of great men like Kosciuszko 
and Lincoln. 

In Lincoln's day half of our Nation 
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I hope we bear in mind that while we 
here enjoy the blessings of freedom, the 
native land of Kosciuszko, who fought 
and sacrificed to make our land free, still 
suffers together with the lands of many 
other peoples under the yoke of tyranny. 

In honor of the memory of Thaddeus 
Kosciuszko, therefore, and in order to 
preserve for our children that freedom 
here which we hold so dearly, let us dedi- 
cate ourselves to a firm determination 
to make this country and the entire world 
safe for democracy, the democracy for 
which Kosciuszko and Lincoln fought so 
bravely. 


John Ghizzoni, Man of Service 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. JOHN P. SAYLOR 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, February 16, 1965 


Mr. SAYLOR. Mr. Speaker, American 
youth can find inspiration in two careers 
described briefly in an editorial appear- 
ing in the Johnstown, Pa., Tribune- 
Democrat of February 5. 

In a tribute to Mr. John Ghizzoni on 
his retirement as president of District 2, 
United Mine Workers of America, the 
newspaper reports on his unselfish par- 
ticipation in community affairs as well 
as on his outstanding record with the 
labor organization. The Tribune-Demo- 
crat at the same time lauds Mr. Ghiz- 
zoni's successor, Mr. Harvey Younker, as 
“an equally public spirited man” and 
widely recognized UMWA leader. 

Under unanimous consent, I include 
this editiorial in the Recorp at the con- 
clusion of my remarks, for there is a 
particularly significant reference to each 
of these gentlemen that today’s young- 
sters ought to hear: Mr. Ghizzoni started 
to work in the mines when he was 12, and 
Mr. Younker set out on a parallel career 
at age 14. 

While it is impossible to overemphasize 
the value of a formal education, examples 
of this nature can be important to any- 
one deprived of an opportuity for full 
schooling. These instances are, in fact, 
proof positive that a person can attain 
a high level of learning without diploma 
or degree. The Ghizzoni and Younker 
boys refused to allow their dreams of 
success to dissipate because it was neces- 
sary for them to start working at such 
an early age. They were good workers 
and they became good, community- 
minded men. As Kipling wrote: 


If you can dream—and not make dreams 
your master, 

If you can fill the unforgiving minute with 
sixty seconds’ worth of distance run, 

Yours is the Earth and everything that’s in 
it, 

And—which is more—you'll be a Man, my 
son. 


The editorial follows: 
JOHN Guizzoni, Man or SERVICE 


Although John Ghizzoni has retired as 
president of district 2 of the United Mine 
Workers of America, it will be to the benen 
of this area if he chooses not to retire from 
his roles in civic affairs. 
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And there is at least one indication that he 
doesn’t plan to just sit back and take it 
easy—he has retained his longstanding posi- 
tion as an international board member of the 
UMWA. T 

As are most other labor union members, 
the Homer City man is a good example of a 
good citizen. He hasn't limited himself to 
union endeavors. In addition to haying been 
helpful in many civic campaigns, he has 
served as a member of the board of advisers 
of St. Francis College, Loretto, and on the 
executive board of Adm. Robert E. Peary Boy 
Scout Council. 

On a broader scale, he has represented this 
highly industrial district-before a U.S. Senate 
committee studying economic and unemploy- 
ment problems, At one time he was hand- 
picked by former UMWA Preisdent John L. 
Lewis to be among 23 American delegates to 
the fourth world congress of the Interna- 
tional Confederation of Free Trade Unions 
in Vienna, Austria. 

Mr. Ghizzon! started to work in the coal 
mines when he was 12 and has been close to 
the miners ever since. When he was 14 he 
received his first office in the UMWA. He 
served as secretary of his local for a number 
of years and then moved up to the presi- 
dency, going on in 1918 to become a travel- 
ing auditor for the international union. And 
in 1920 he was elected to his post as an in- 
ternational board member. 

One of the organizers of the union's dis- 
trict 2, he was named to its presidency in 
November 1952 and held that job until he 
retired. 

To succeed Mr. Ghizzoni as leader of the 
130 locals in district 2, the UMWA's execu- 
tive board has approved Harvey Younker, of 
Johnstown, an equally public spirited man. 
Among other civic endeavors, Mr. Younker 
has been active in Community Chest-Red 
Cross fund campaigns and has served as 
chairman of Cambria County Board of As- 
sistance and on the board of Johnstown City- 
County Clinic. 

Mr. Younker also started young in the 
mines, his first Job being as a track boy at the 
age of 14. His career has been 
marked by activity in mine safety movements, 
and he is serving as president of Pennsyl- 
vania Bituminous Council, Holmes Safety 
Association. 

In Mr. Ghizzoni and Mr. Younker, the 
labor movement has given to this area 
good workers. It is hoped that both 
tinue to serve the public as well as 
union. 
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Judge Greene Retires 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ARMISTEAD I. SELDEN, JR. 


OF ALABAMA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, February 16, 1965 


Mr. SELDEN. Mr. Speaker, on Jan- 
uary 18, in my home town of Greens- 
boro, the county seat of Hale County, 
Ala., the Honorable Robert K. Greene 
retired as judge of probate, a position in 
which he had served with distinction for 
over 26 years. 

A former president of the Alabama As- 
sociation of County Commissioners and 
of the Warrior-Tombigbee Development 
Association, Judge Greene has always 
given freely of his time and talent to 
undertakings that have benefited his 
area and State. 

The following editorial from the Jan- 
uary 14, 1965, issue of the Greensboro 
Watchman is a fine tribute to an exem- 
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plary public servant and distinguished 
Alabamian: 
JUDGE GREENE RETIRES 


Before next week's issue of the Watchman 
is in the mails, Judge Greene will have fin- 
ished his long tenure in public office, and 
gone into retirement. Hence, a few words 
about him—an acknowledgment of his stat- 
ure as a man and an appreciation of him as 
an officeholder. 

Bob Greene, as only his intimates call him, 
was born 75 years ago in Birmingham, and 
baptized Robert Knox. His father, Sam Erle 
Greene, was a circuit judge in Jefferson 
County for many years, and then the coun- 
ty’s probate judge. His mother was Rosa 
Miller, of Talladega. In her later years, she 
spent much of her time with her son here in 
Hale County. 

At Auburn, young Greene was a track star, 
and for many years his half-mile time re- 
mained on the books as the Southern record. 
Not long out of college, he moved to Hale 
County, to operate a family plantation west 
of Cedarville, not far from Lock 5. This 
farm was partly in the prairies, partly in river 
bottom lands. That was in 1911, and for all 
of those intervening years, almost 54 of them, 
Robert Knox Greene has remained a farmer 
in this county. Cotton then, as now, was his 
chief love and interest, although he has also 
gone in much for cattle. 

Those were the happy days in Alabama be- 
fore we had to worry with the boll weevil— 
but living, as he did, in the prairies, young 
Greene was faced with the overwhelming 
problem of transportation, now dismissed so 
lightly by us. Between Greene and the 
skimpily paved sidewalks of Greensboro there 
were 10 of the meanest and muddiest miles 
known to mankind. Those were the days 
when, in a wet winter, you had to add two 
mules to the hitch even to get over the roads 
with a lightly loaded wagon, and then, as the 
rains continued, you bad to forget the wagon 
entirely, and take off on horseback through 
the unfenced countryside to get anywhere. 
And there even came times when a horse 
wouldn't do, Young Greene would just walk 
the sandy miles to lock 5, catch a river 
steamer to Akron or to Tuscaloosa, and then 
a train to Birmingham to see his family and 
the young lady whom he was courting, Fanny 
Evans. It was not too long after this that 
she joined him as a bride in the prairies of 
Hale County, and there her home—a gra- 
cious and hospitable one in the finest sense 
of the old South—continues to exist in spite 
of the disbelief of our liberal friends from 
the North who insist that this kind of living 
is nothing more than a legend. 

Bob Greene has always been a successful 
farmer, but he loves nothing quite so much 
as cotton. He has been successful with cot- 
ton where others have failed, and we doubt 
whether he has ever had more than three or 
four real failures in this half century. We 
know that he didn't do anything in 1916— 
that memorable and flooded summer when, 
as an old Negro woman living nearby in the 
Bend recounted graphically: "I laid by my 
crop the first of July, and it was as fine a 
crop as ever you've seen, and then I prayed 
for the rain, but I must have prayed too 
hard. I asked the Lord to fill up the mid- 
dles in my cotton, but when He got through 
filling up the middles, He filled up the cracks 
in my floor, too." There were other bad 
years, like the wet and cold summer of 1940, 
but by and large, cotton has been kind to 
Bob Greene, and he has returned the af- 
fection, 

As @ young man, Bob Greene took an in- 
terest in public affairs, and some 30 years 
ago, after an earlier failure, he was elected 
to the commissioners’ court of this county, 
and then, in 1938, to fill an unexpired term 
for probate judge. He won a full term in 
1940 and every 6 years since that time, 
most often without opposition, he has won 
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another term. Last year, he felt that the 
time for retirement has come, so he stepped 
aside voluntarily. His successor, W. H. (Hal) 
Knight, will become the new probate judge 
next week. 

Prior to all this there was another term 
of public service for Judge Greene, early in 
the 1930's, when he was called to Mont- 
gomery to help establish a farm system for 
those in distress because of the depression. 
Bull farmers, they were derisively called, even 
back in those days, but Greene insisted then, 
as he always insisted, that the way to help 
the farmer was not by direct dole but by a 
system of helping the farmer to help himself. 

We are not so rash as to say that Robert 
Knox Greene is the finest probate judge in 
the history of State or county, but if you 
have a better candidate for such honors, we 
would iike to know his name. No man has 
served so long in this office—some 26 years 
in the history of Hale County, and no other 
tenure has seem such remarkable progress. 
The last quarter century has seen a lot of 

We have emerged from the tall- 
end of the great depression; we have gone 
through 4 years of a worldwide war; we have 
been engaged in another major conflict, the 
Korean war, and in other highly trritating 
conflicts of a lesser nature; we have sweated 
continuously during the cold war, and we 
have finally emerged into a period of such 
prosperity that it must be regarded as some 
kind of economic euphoria. During all this 
time, Judge Greene has been at the helm in 
Hale County. It may be that we would have 
moved regardless of everything, but the fact 
remains that while we have moved in Hale 
County, even though largely with the tide, 
we have kept an even keel. That is more 
than can be said for State or Nation, and 
much more than can be sald for most of our 
other counties, which had the same oppor- 
tunities as Hale. 

It sounds silly to say that Judge Greene's 
life spans this county from Reconstruction 
to the atomic age, but for all practical pur- 
poses, this is true. We cannot rightly add 
enough years to place him back in the 1870's 
and 1880's, but we do know that, when he 
came here in 1911, he came into and began 
farming in a county where there were many 
Confederate veterans still active—men who 
had fought through the war, and then 
through the terrors of the Reconstruction. 
Judge Greene knew these men; he talked 
with them, and he heard firsthand from them 
their tales of hardship, and how they had to 
make do with what they had at hand. This 
old agricultural era was dying. The planta- 
tion system, with cotton as the only crop, 
still dominated the scene. The countryside, 
and especially the prairie section, was teem- 
ing with Negro labor. The crop was planted 
with leisure and gathered with even greater 
leisure, without fear of boll weevil, with the 
planter delighted to get through picking by 
Thanksgiving Day. There has been a steady 
agricultural tide since then, and he has 
ridden the crest all the way. He has adapted 
himself to the new plantation system—in- 
deed, he has been one of its chief architects 
in Alabama; he has equipped himself with 
tractors, and four-row cultivators, and poi- 
soning machines, and he has called on the 
crop-dusting pilot to help him, and he has 
taken other steps to make more cotton than 
ever before, and to make it easier. 

By education, environment, and birth, 
Judge Greene is a gentleman and a scholar. 
He is a man of culture, in the finest tradition 
of the South. He can discuss Shakespeare 
as readily as he can the eyil habits of the boll 
weevil, and it’s not too much to him which 
subject you choose. Judge Greene is a con- 
servative. With his background, he couldn't 
very well be anything else. But he is not 
a blind standpatter. He remembers the past 
and the rich lessons which it has brought 
him, but he doesn't keep his Lead turned in 
that direction. He and moves with 
great caution and the utmost deliberation— 
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but he does speak his mind, and he does 
move when the time comes for it. When he 
draws slowly on that pipe, he is doing more 
than filling his lungs with tobacco smoke. 
He is making his decision, as he does dozens 
of times a day. Sometimes he is wrong, but 
to draw on a new metaphor—his batting 
average is about as high as you can get in 
the tough league of Alabama public life, 
When Greene became probate judge, an old 
lady on a bicycle could cover every foot of 
paved roads in Hale County, including the 
streeets, in 30 minutes. Now this county, 
thanks both to Judge Greene and the coop- 
erative county board which has always 
worked with him, this county has a highway 
and rural road system unexcelled in Alabama. 
True, this era has brought with it both State 
and Federal assistance, but why is it that all 
of our Alabama counties, with the same op- 
portunities as Hale, have not shown such 
progress? All through the years, Judge 
Greene and the county governing body have 
insisted on operating within their means, and 
the result has been that, when opportunity 
knocked at our door, we were able to open it 
and take advantage of it. This county has 
operated on a solid financial basis, without 
& breath of scandal, for more than 25 years, 
and that in itself is a great tribute to Judge 
Greene and his colleagues. We now have 
a shop and road construction system which 
is considered, a model one for the South. 
and—without any available statistics—we are 
bold enough to say that, when it comes to 
fine rural roads, Hale County certainly ranks 
among the top 10 or 15 counties in America. 
A similar strain of caution, mixed with an 
awareness that we must still keep on the 
move, has entered into every phase of our 
county life. As a result, we not only have 
a progressive county, but one free of bonded 
indebtedness. Hale County was very late 
in taking advantage of State and Federal ald 
in the building of a hospital, but when Judge 
Greene did see that such a hospital should be 
built, he lent all of his help and his prestige 
in seeing to it that we got the very best, and 
that we put It on the soundest base possible. 
In brief, it has been a pleasant experience 
to live in a county which has such a man as 
Judge Greene as its head—to see him in ac- 
tion, and to enjoy that peculiar sense of 
security which we feel when a man of his 
stature and integrity occupy public office. 


Anniversary Remarks Commemoraling 
the Sinking of the “Maine” 


SPEECH 
HON. PAUL A. FINO 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, February 15, 1965 


Mr. FINO. Mr. Speaker, the event we 
commemorated yesterday, the explosion 
of the battleship Maine off the Havana 
Harbor in 1898, signaled the emergence 
of the United States as a world power- 
When our young men joined hands in 
common struggle with the valiant Cuban 
patriots to throw off the despotism of 
Spain, this country demonstrated a new 
sense of national conscience. 

While our Government had been fore- 
most in recognizing the independence of 
Spain’s other colonies in the Americas 
and had backed them further by the 
Monroe Doctrine, we had never before 
taken up arms on behalf of another 
country’s freedom, 
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The Spanish-American War grew out 
of deplorable conditions in Cuba that 
scemed intolerable to an aroused pop- 
ular sentiment in the United States. 
Spanish misgovernment and oppression 
had given rise to numerous revolts which 
had made little headway in relieving 
Cuban ills. 

The “reconcentration” policy of the 
Spanish commander, resorted to in 1896 
to surpress rebellion, left thousands of 
prisoners to perish behind barbed wire 
and armed guard. Within the next 2 
years, 200,000 people or, roughly, one- 
eighth of the total Cuban population, 
had been wiped out by famine, disease, 
and atrocity. 

The American journalists did exag- 
gerate in their releases to the public in 
terms of what has been called the new 
“yellow press.” But the real sufferings 
of the rebels would have been horrible 
enough in any case to arouse deep sym- 
Pathies among Americans, And, more- 
Over, they were the sufferings of a 
neighbor. 

Then on a Tuesday, February 15, 1898, 
two explosions illuminated the Havana 
Harbor, and the second-class battleship 
Maine, moored on a friendly visit, was 
Teduced to a twisted hulk. 

Two hundred and sixty American offi- 
cers and crewmen lost their lives, most to 
be buried in the Colon Cemetery of Ha- 
Yana. Without doubt the catastrophe 
Stirred up national feelings, and the ex- 
citement and the pent-up resentment to- 
Ward the Spaniards solidified into the 
cry: “Remember the Maine.” 

With the declaration of war on April 
29, President McKinley called for 125,- 
000 volunteers. More than 1 million 
Offered their services. They fought with 
Valor and heroism in the face of the most 
adverse conditions, yet they were the 
most poorly treated of all our defend- 
ers. The enlisted man's pay was $13 a 
Month. Still, idealistic young, men were 
Willing to give their lives, and 11,000 paid 

e supreme price. 

We went into war by land and sea in 
Cuba. On the other side of the world, 
Admiral Dewey destroyed the Spanish 
Fleet in the Battle of Manila Bay, inside 
the guns of Corregidor. By the war's 
end, United States had proven herself 
to be a powerful adversary and a coun- 
try destined for leadership. 

We give special honor to the 260 men 
Who lost their lives in the destruction of 
the Afaine, but we also pay tribute to all 
Veterans of the Spanish-American War, 
to those in this country and to the 
Valiant men of Cuba who gained inde- 
Pendence for the island. They were men 
Who fought with deep convictions and 
loye of liberty. 


Uncle Sam’s Image 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. RALPH HARVEY 


OF INDIANA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, February 16, 1965 


Mr. HARVEY of Indiana. Mr. 
Speaker, under leave to extend my re- 
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marks in the Recorp, I include the fol- 
lowing editorial from the Shelbyville, 
Ind., News, February 12, 1965: 

UNCLE Sam's IMAGE 


There was a time, well within the memo- 
ries of a great many Americans living today, 
when this country's image in foreign lands 
was much diferent from what it appears to 
be now. It was an image of hope to millions 
who have since reached our shores to become 
American citizens. And it was an image of 
“Don't Tread on Me“ to those who might 
have entertained thoughts of doing harm to 
our nationals or our property on foreign 
soil, 

But in the latter respect, it has lately even 
become common to read in the press of at- 
tacks on Americans and American property 
in certain other countries. As this was writ- 
ten, the most recent of such incidents oc- 
curred in Moscow when a mob of some 3,000 
Russian and Asian students attacked the 
U.S. Embassy. According to an on-the-scene 
report, the mob hurled rocks and other mis- 
siles to shatter every window on the first two 
stories of the building. 

And all of this went on while an estimated 
200 police stood by and watched. The fact 
is—and this has been pointed out many 
times—that such demonstrations are em- 
ployed as a matter of government policy as a 
means of protesting some action of the 
United States with which the Kremlin does 
not agree. 

The Soviet Union is not the only country 
which has and continues to use such tactics 
and, so far to a large extent and to all sur- 
face appearances at least, escaped our right- 
ful wrath. Egypt is another recent example, 
and there are others, 

We must recognize, of course, that we live 
in a world of greater international complexi- 
ties than ever before—a world in which the 
great powers and even the secondary and 
lesser powers are striving for a sort of “big 
brother” leadership among the emerging na- 
tions, But even so, it would seem that some 
where along the line we lost some of the 
starch in our national spine. Whether we 
ever gct It back remains to be seen, 


Concealed Inflation 


EXTENSION a REMARKS 


HON. THOMAS B. CURTIS 


OF MISSOURI 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, February 16, 1965 


Mr. CURTIS., Mr. Speaker, increasing 
concern is being expressed about the pos- 
sibility of a new inflationary surge this 
year. Although the administration 
maintains that there has been no sig- 
nificant inflation in the past year, it has 
in fact been occurring, although largely 
in concealed form. 

A recent article in the February 8 issue 
of the Wall Street Journal outlines the 
disparity between expansion in bank 
credit and growth in economic output. 
Since 1961, bank credit has grown 28 
percent while gross output has increased 
by only 22 percent. Since wholesale 
prices have remained relatively stable in 
the same period, the question arises 
where the excess in the growth of credit 
over growth in capacity has gone. 

The answer is that the steadiness in 
wholesale prices has actually been con- 
cealing a form of inflation. Without the 
excessive increase in bank credit over 
recent years, prices would have fallen. 
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Price declines such as might have 
occurred in the past 3 years are impor- 
tant because they would have provided a 
margin to allow for commodity price in- 
creases while maintaining overall sta- 
bility in the long run. 

The problem of the relation between 
credit and prices indicates the desirabil- 
ity of a less expansionary credit policy 
on the part of the Federal Reserve. 
Such a policy not only would help to 
prevent concealed inflation, but also 
would help to reduce the persistent. defi- 
cit in the balance of payments. 

Under unanimous consent = include the 
article from the Wall Street Journal at 
this point: 

THE OUTLOOK—APPRAISAL OF CURRENT TRENDS 
IN BUSINESS AND FINANCE 

If the price of a stock were to hold merely 
steady while concentrated purchases of it 
were being made in abnormally heavy vol- 
ume, professional traders would suspect an 
underlying weakness, They would look for 
the price to fall as soon as the special pur- 
chases were finished. 

Yet when commodity prices remain merely 
steady during several years of record expan- 
sion of bank credit, the general reaction 18 
to overlook the credit expansion and con- 
clude that the price stability proves there 
isn’t any inflation. At least that’s what's 
been happening in the last few years. 

The steadiness of commodity prices begin- 
ning with 1958 has been remarkable. The 
average of all wholesale prices for that year 
was 100.4 percent of the 1957-59 average, 
arid in January the figure had risen only to 
about 101 percent. Nor has there been any 
but a minimum fluctuation in the meantime. 
Not only the annual averages but also the 
monthly figures have remained firmly around 
101 percent, mostly a bit below. 

In the same period bank credit has in- 
creased hugely. From the end of 1958 to the 
end of 1964 commercial bank credit—the 
total of loans and investments—has grown 
almost 50 percent or $90 billion. Moreover, 
out of the $90 billion gain for 6 years, $60 
billion has come in the last 3 years. 

That there is a close connection between 
bank credit and commodity prices is mere’ 
well established in economic theory, 
expansion in bank credit furnishes fanaa 
for an increase in economic activity. In 
turn this increase means direct or Indirect 
purchases of additional Either the 
goods are bought directly with the added 
credit, or the added credit pays for more 
employment, whereupon the newly employed 
either work with more goods or more equip- 
ment or use their pay to buy more goods 
for their own use, 

Actually, the expansion in bank credit has 
been more rapid than the growth in eco- 
nomic activity. Bank credit in these last $ 
years has grown 28 percent, while the value 
of the gross output of the Nation has in- 
creased only 22 percent. Furthermore, the 
gross output in physical terms has gone up 
only 15 percent. 

The rest of the 22 percent gain in value of 
output refiects so-called price increases, but 
these have been pretty well confined to the 
prices of human work, that is, salaries, wages, 
and professional and service pay. As we 
have seen, wholesale commodity prices as a 
group have not gone up, and it can also be 
shown that the increase of less than 5 per- 
cent which has occurred during the 3 years 
in retail costs reflects mostly higher costs for 
services. 

In any case, the question all this adds up 
to is where the excess In growth of credit over 
growth of production has gone. There is no 
clear answer to this, but it looks as if it has 
gone into keeping prices steady. Which in 
turn suggests that, without the extra credit 
expansion, prices would have fallen, That 
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is, the steadiness of wholesale prices appears 
to conceal a form of inflation, 

The mechanism through which this has 
been done is probably the usual one of in- 
ventory stockpiling. It is true that manu- 
facturing-and-trade inventory additions have 
been conservatively in line with gains in 
sales, but they've been substantial just the 
same—from a monthly average of $94 billion 
in 1961 to almost $108 billion now. 

The existence of this problem of the rela- 
tion between credit and prices is emphasized 
at this time by the possibility that a some- 
what less expansionary credit policy may be 
adopted by the Federal Reserve System. 
There is no sign so far of such a change; 
the latest week's banking figures suggested 
the same policy of “cautious ease” that has 
been followed in recent months is still in 
force. 

But the arguments for a change are strong 
because of the persistent deficit in the bal- 
ance between U.S. outgoing and incoming 
payments of money. Washington at last 
seems to be on the verge of realizing that 
such a deficit cannot go on forever and must 
be cured by traditional methods, including 
restraint upon credit expansion. 

It is being argued in Washington, in prep- 
aration for such a possible switch, that it 
would restrict loans being made outside the 
country rather than inside it. However, it is 
difficult to belleve that any such clean sep- 
aration of the effects of restraint could be 
achieved. The foreign loans our bankers 
make are at substantially higher interest 
rates than the loans made here, and restraint 
on the volume of available U.S, credit would 
tend to raise rates in both markets. This 
would probably mean that new lending would 
be reduced at home as well as abroad. 

To accomplish a substantial reduction in 
new lending, however, the credit policy would 
have to be altered quite a bit. The present 
policy of keeping the banking system's un- 
encumbered reserves, available for making 
loans, in a narrow fixed range tells the banks 
in effect to go ahead and lend as much as 
they please. 

That's because the moment the banks lend 
enough to pull their reserves down below the 
target range, the Reserve System replenishes 
the funds. The banks have the feeling there 
is always more to come if they start to use 
up what they’ve got. The only kind of policy 
that would really act as a rein would be 
to let the reserves keep falling gradually as 
loans are made, that 1s, to avoid replenish- 
ing them fully. 

If such a policy were adopted, the con- 
clusion can hardly be escaped, in the light 
of the foregoing analysis, that one of the ef- 
fects would be a distinct softening of com- 
modity prices. 

—Grorcr Sara. 


John H. Artichoker, Jr., Selected as One 
of the Nation’s 10 Outstanding Young 
Men for 1964 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. E. Y. BERRY 


OF SOUTH DAKOTA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, February 16, 1965 


M. BERRY. Mr. Speaker, the selec- 
tion of John H. Artichoker, Jr., as one 
of the Nation’s 10 outstanding young 
men for 1964 was an honor richly de- 
served. It was a source of special pride 
and pleasure for me, since John was 
born and reared in my district, and is 
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a living testimonial to the advancement 
and achievement an Indian youth can 
attain with the determination and will- 
ingness to work John has demonstrated. 

Born at Pine Ridge, S. Dak., John at- 
tended elementary and high school in 
that area. He was graduated from the 
University of South Dakota in 1951 after 
earning all of his college expenses. After 
working several years, he returned to 
earn his M.A. degree in 1957. 

John has chosen fo work among his 
people and is the first Indian to hold the 
position of superintendent of the North- 
ern Cheyenne Indian Agency at Lame 
Deer, Mont. Just 34, he has a tremen- 
dous record of accomplishments and 
promise of a great future ahead. 

Because his remarks at the jaycee 
award banquet were so very appropriate, 
I feel they merit the study of my col- 
leagues in the House and Senate. They 
are as follows: 

A century ago the sixties were a milestone 
in the life of the American Indian for it 
marked the end to an era of almost unlimi- 
ted freedom. After the War Between the 
States, the attention of the settlers turned 
toward the west. Standing in the way of the 
settlers were the American Indians who 
fought to preserve their way of life, their 
freedom and their land. The Indians efforts 
were pitiful in contrast to the might of the 
aggressor and in a few short years the Amer- 
ican Indian capitulated. 

After a hundred years, the 1960's have be- 
come another milestone in the life of the 
American Indian—for throughout America 
the Indian is Uke an awakening Gulliver. 
Evidences of such an awakening began some 
years ago when Charles Curtis became Vice 
President of the United States. It was seen 
in the humor of Will Rogers and in the tal- 
ent of the Tallchief ballerinas. In my home 
State of South Dakota, It can be seen by 
the reelection of Dr. Ben Reifel to the U.S. 
Congress. It was seen in the great achieve- 
ment of Olympic champion Billy Mills. 

The fact that Indians are achieving signifi- 
cant roles in American society is in itself 
not important. The important thing ts that 
such achievement is possible under the free 
enterprise system of our American democ- 
racy. It is my privilege to be a servant of 
this great democracy and it is my hope that 
some way, somehow, the good men and 
women In government may tonight be recog- 
ognized as it is my privilege to be recog- 
nized. Service in government is an honor 
and should be so considered by more young 
men and women everywhere. The strength 
of the day-to-day operations of government 
can be only as strong as the people who are 
willing to serve. This service can be as re- 
warding anyplace in the United States as It 
can be in the isolated pine covered hills of 
the Northern Cheyenne Indian Reservation 
in Montana, 

I am proud to be an employee of the Fed- 
eral Government; and even more so, I am 
proud to be an American Indian and an 
American—for where else in the world, but 
in the United States, can the descendents of 
the conqueror reach out to grasp the hands 
of the descendants of the conquered with 
warmth and meaning? 

In humility I extend my hand in thanks 
and in appreciation not only to these many 
people who have passed through my life to 
help me, but also to the junior chamber 
of commerce for making this night possible. 
This honor is almost overwhelming as it 18 
accompanied by more than the acceptance 
of the award tonight—it is accompanied by 
the Kindness and the greatness of the 
people with whom you work, with the new 
people you meet, and the kindnesses of peo- 
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ple you've not yet met, It is a time when 
a young man can really feel the impact of 
the greatness of the people of this country 
and gain renewed strength to face new chal- 
lenges that may lie ahead. 

As the sign of the cross and the sign of 
the kiss have been symbols of faith and love 
these outstretched hands have long been a 
symbol of friendship and faith. Likewise, the 
practice of sharing has long been a tradition 
of the American Indian, and so it is In this 
tradition, I wish to share this honor with 
my people and my profession. 


Lithuanian Independence: Its Meaning 
for Us in the Cold War 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 


HON. HENRY HELSTOSKI 


OF NEW JERSEY 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, February 16, 1965 


Mr. HELSTOSKI. Mr. Speaker, on 
Sunday, February 14, 1965, the Lithua- 
nian-Americans of Greater New York 
gathered at Webster Hall, New York City, 
to. commemorate the 47th anniversary of 
the restoration of independence to the 
Lithuanian nation. 

It was my great privilege to address 
this group of approximately 1,200 of our 
Lithuanian friends and to express my 
hope to them that their fatherland, 
Lithuania, will once again be free and 
independent. 

In accordance with permission granted 
to me to extend and revise my remarks, I 
wish to insert into the CONGRESSIONAL 
Recorp the text of my speech made to 
this group and to include a resolution 
which was adopted by the Lithuanian- 
American Council of Greater New York 
at the gathering. 

It is my hope that we can give this 
resolution strong support and to obtain 
for the Lithuanian people the freedom 
and independence they so richly deserve. 

The remarks made by me and the reso- 
lution adopted follow: 

LITHUANIAN INDEPENDENCE: ITS MEANING FOR 
Us In THE COLD War 

It is indeed a great privilege and a pleasure 
to participate in this gathering as we com- 
memorate the 47th anniversary of restora- 
tion of independence to Lithuania. I have 
enjoyed so much the personal contacts with 
so many of you, that I wanted particularly 
to be with you today. 

The 47th anniversary of the restoration of 
Lithuanian independence occurs at a time 
when our Nation is embarking on a new ers 
and under new leadership. Let us hope that 
it will prove to be an era of freedom for all 
peace-loving nations, including the enslaved 
nations suffering under the domination of 
communism and communistic tyranny. 

It is easy for peoples such as ourselves to 
forget the tragedies that have befallen this 
heroic little country. Caught up in the 
maelstrom of unfolding history as we are to- 
day, pressed on all sides by problems in inter- 
national and national affairs, and indeed 
concerned as we must be with the difficult 
tasks of pursuing life in this very complex 
modern ern, all contribute to an attitude of 
mind that tends to regard the events of yes- 
teryear a concern only for historians. 

But this ought not to be the case. 

History has lessons for contem man, 
and for us who have taken on such heavy 
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burdens in protecting our Interests and those 
of the free world against communism, the 
tragedy of Lithuania has a profound and 
meaningful lesson. 

In these next few moments I want to 
analyze some of the propositions and assump- 
tions that many Americans have today con- 
cerning communism and the Soviet Union, 
and then drawing from the experience of 
Lithuania, I would like to relate these pro- 
positions and assumptions to the reality of 
recent Lithuanian history. 

In our day we hear a great deal about the 
Soviet concept of “peaceful coexistence.” In 
a veritable outpouring of statements from 
Moscow, Soviet leaders have assured the 
Western World that “peaceful coexistence” 
is the main line of their policy. In a word, 
they want to live in peace with us, so they 
say. 
Underlying this concept of peaceful co- 
existence is the assumption, first of all, that 
the Soviets are trustworthy. 

But can they be trusted to keep their word? 

We have ample evidence from our own 
relations with the Soviets to test this as- 
sumption, They had pledged in the 1933 
agreements on recognition, for example, not 
to conduct espionage or carry on propaganda 
activities in the United States. But, history 
has proven the emptiness of this pledge. 

But, what about Lithuania? 

Perhaps one of the most significant relia- 
bility tests of the Soviet pledged word came 
with the Soviet invasion and absorption of 
Lithuania into the USSR. From the early 
days of the 1920’s through the late 1930's 
the Soviets had concluded numerous agree- 
ments with Lithuania in which they solemn- 
ly pledged that they would respect the terri- 
torial integrity of the nation and respect 
also its national independence. Yet, despite 
their pledged word, the Soviets imposed the 
Mutual Assistance Pact upon Lithuania in 
the fall of 1989 and with the passing of only 
& few months invaded and finally absorbed 
Lithuania into the Soviet Union. This act 
of treachery was done with utter disregard 
of the Soviet pledged word, pledges solemnly 
made in negotiated treaties. 

Thus, in this tragic instance we have a 
Classic case study of Soviet disregard of treaty 
obligations when the politics of a situation 
or the ideological impulses to expand com- 
munism require that those obligations be 
ignored. 

The idea of Soviet ideology and its impact 
On international relations is also relevant 
to the Lithuanian experience. In this pres- 
ent climate of artificially inspired “peaceful 
Coexistence” we have been told by some 
ot our most prominent ‘people that ideology 
has no meaning whatever for the Soviets. 

persons argue that we Americans 
should look at the Soviets in terms of tradi- 
tional behavior of nation-states—that is, we 
should disregard the ideological ingredient 
Of Soviet power. 

Well, my friends, what can the case of 
Lithuania tell us on this point? 

Had Communist ideology any relevance to 
Soviet conquest of this territory nation? 

Was the conquest of Lithuania a military 
thrust designed to satisfy deep-rooted 
ideological Soviet impulses to expand com- 
Munism? 

I would argue for the case that ideology 
lu indeed a substantial factor in estimating 
the full dimension of Soviet power. It is a 
factor that one can ignore at his peril. 

Here are the facts. 

Lithuania was an independent country. 
Before winning its independence during 
World War I, it had been for over a century 
a part of the Russian Empire. Nevertheless, 
Lithuania has its own historic past. Lithu- 
&nians are a non-Slavic people; their his- 
torical experience is rooted in Western 
Tather than Russian civilization; and their 
Culture is similarly Western oriented. In a 
Word, Lithuania is a country totally foreign 
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to Russia. The full span of their history 
has been marked by an absence of Russian 
ties, except that of a conquered nation. 

Moreover, in 1939, the critical year for all 
Europe and the world, Lithuania had pledged 
itself to a policy of neutrality in the fast 
developing world crisis. It did not act in 
any manner that could give encouragement 
to or cause the dissatisfaction of any of the 
leading contending European powers. 
Lithuanian policy was directed toward one 
goal: national survival. 

Thus, Lithuania was no threat to the 
Soviet Union. It provided no cause for 
alarm in Moscow. 

Given these factors, therefore—that is, the 
lack of historical affinity and the declared 
national policy of neutrality—how then can 
one explain the Soviet conquest of that coun- 
try, Lithuania, and ite sister republics? 

I frankly do not think that it can be 
explained in any other way than a manifes- 
tation of the Soviet desire to satisfy those 
deep-seated ideological impulses with the 
Soviet system and its leaders to expand the 
domain of communism. 

The Soviet leaders and the Communist 
Party elite are totally committed to the 
ideology of communism, and their ideology 
demands of its adherents the continuing ex- 
pansion of communism's boundaries until at 
last the ideology itself embraces the whole 
of mankind. 

We should be reminded of this highly 
important fact today as we search for world 
peace, as indeed we must. World peace de- 
pends upon our ability to reach some sort of 
agreement, written or unwritten, with the 
Soviet Union on the futility of thermo- 
nuclear war. In so doing, we must ever be 
wary of the ideological dimension of the 
Soviet commitment in world affairs. We 
fail to do so at our peril. 

Another assumption that seems to under- 
lay the attitudes of many in their dealings 
with the Soviet Union is the belief that 
through the forces of modernity that are at 
work in the Soviet Union a type of liberalism 
has taken root and is beginning to assert 
itself in a way that is permitting a better 
and more tolerable life for the Soviet people, 

Let us test this assumption against the 
reality of the Lithuanian experience. 

There is, of course, no political freedom in 
Lithuania. Today, the people of Lithuania 
do not enjoy the freedom and liberty they 
once knew. Hopes for an evolving democracy 
in that country were dashed with the Soviet 
conquest. Today, Lithuania is firmly held 
within the grip of Soviet totalitarianism. 
Politically, Lithuania has been forced to take 
on the structure that exists throughout the 
entire Soviet Union. The Communist Party 
in Lithuania is the real source of power, as 
indeed it is in the other Soviet Republics, 
The Government itself Is nothing more than 
a convenient administrative facade of con- 
stitutional federalism. Lithuanian Commu- 
nist leaders hold absolute power over the 
nation, and the Soviet Communist leaders, 
in turn, hold absolute power over them. But, 
the people of Lithuania have demonstrated 
their devotion to freedom, liberty, and jus- 
tice by not recognizing the Communist oc- 
cupation of Lithuania. 

I pay my humble tribute to the valiant 
fighters for freedom of Lithuania. 

The same can be said for the economic 
and cultural areas of Lithuanian society. 
The Communist Party, through its monop- 
oly on all sources of power within the state, 
orders the life of Lithuanians to suit its par- 
ticular purposes and those of Moscow. There 
is no freedom of choice in the cultural realm. 
Here, Lithuanian writers, poets, and com- 
posers must conform to the deadly rubrics of 
“Socialist realism” that require art not for 
art's sake, but for the propagation of Com- 
munist power. As a result, there can be no 
flowering of Lithuanian culture as had been 
during the years of independence. 
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To repeat, Lithuania is held fast in the grip 
of Soviet totalitarianism. 

Where then is there a possibility for a 
growing spirit of liberalism or democracy? 

I would argue that such a possibility does 
not exist so long as the Communist monop- 
oly of political power remains. There can 
be no evolution of this regime into a more 
tolerable system until vital principles can 
be taken into account. One of these vital 
principles is the necessity of dissent, and 
it is precisely this principle, so important to 
genuine democracy and liberalism, that is 
absent in Soviet Lithuania and indeed in the 
entire Soviet Union. 

I seriously question, therefore, this as- 
sumption of an improving Soviet society 
which will produce a qualified form of lib- 
eralism. And to those who find merit in this 
view, I say, "Look to Lithuania,” 

Yet, there is still another proposition that 
we Americans hold in our views on foreign 
policy that has relevance to the Lithuanian 
experience, and it is based upon our general 
attitude of the nature of man. We as a 
people are optimistic. We have a penchant 
for looking at the brighter side of things. 

Let these words of President Franklin D. 
Roosevelt be a constant reminder to all of 
us. “It is stated that Lithuania has lost her 
independence. It is a mistake to say so. 
Lithuania has not lost her independence. 
Lithuania’s independence has only been 
temporarily put aside. Time will come and 
Lithuania will be free again.” 

We have great expectations that things 
will work out in the future, that man is ever 

toward a new day of freedom and 
human perfection, and that we as a people 
will provide the motive power for those who 
seek freedom, We have, in a word, confidence 
in the future. 

On this occasion, we are reminded that the 
Russian Communists cannot stop or forbid 
this program, or similar events that are being 
held in the United States and throughout 
the free countries in honor and respect to 
Lithuania, 

We Americans know that this Nation has 
a generous heart and has always welcomed 
and assisted exiles and refugees. The goal of 
the present administration is to nourish in- 
dependence, to build self-respect, and to 
breed trust among all nations. 

Because this Nation fought for its own in- 
dependence, it encourages independence for 
others. However, some of the descendants of 
the peoples of the enslaved countries appear 
to be worried about the development of an 
American pollcy toward the liberation of 
these captive nations. 

The Democratic Party, at its national 
convention held in Atlantic City just this 
past year adopted the following 
with respect to enslaved and captive nations. 
Let me quote the language of that portion 
of the Democratic platform We will en- 
courage by all peaceful means the growing 
independence of the captive peoples living 
under communism and hasten the day that 
Albania, Bulgaria, Czechoslovakia, East 
Germany, Estonia, Hungary, Latvia, Lithu- 
ania, Poland, Rumania, and the other captive 
nations will achieve full freedom and self- 
determination.” 

Let me say to you, that as long as I am a 
Member of Congress, I shall do whatever I 
can to bring this declaration to its fulfill- 
ment so that these enslaved and captive peo- 
ple can live as God meant them to—free and 
independent. 

In our daily tasks in trying to find our way 
through the intricate maze of foreign affairs 
in search of our national interest we can 
again look to the case of Lithuania and to 
her people for an example of courage, perse- 
verance, and confidence. Even though Lith- 
usnia has been a conquered country for the 
past 25 years, still the Lithuanian people 
maintain an abiding hope that the future 
will reward them for the oppression they 
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now so nobly bear. The Soviets have not 
been able to stamp out their desire for free- 
dom and independence. Condemnation of 
Lithuanians for their so-called bourgeois 
nationalism, an ever recurring event in 
Soviet Lithuania today, testifies to the viril- 
ity of these people and their dedication to 
the principles and spirit of national inde- 
pendence. When the Soviets complain vig- 
orously about the continued resistance, so- 
called survivals of the past and call for 
& more vigorous antireligious campaign in 
Lithuania, they expose to the world the 
truth of Lithuanian attachment to the faith 
and national culture of their fathers, not- 
withstanding the extraordinary attempts by 
Soviet. oppressors to destroy these vital 
sources of national life. 

Lithuanians are a people in adversity; and 
yet far from succumbing to the tyranny 
of the Soviet Union, they have maintained 
the integrity of their nation and the in- 
yiolability of their national soul. This is a 
great. tribute to the Lithuanian people; and 
for us in the free world it is an example to 
which we can point and one from which we 
ourselves can draw insipration for the future. 

On this 47th anniversary of Lithuanian 
independence it is fitting that we gather here 
and pay tribute to these gallant and heroic 
people. On this day we should rededicate 
ourselves to the spirit of freedom which 
united the Lithuanian people with the peo- 
ples of the world. We know that the Lith- 
uanians will continue to resist the despotism 
thrust upon them. Their courage, their per- 
severance, and their loyalty to the historic 
tradition of their nation will defeat the guns 
and tanks of their oppressors. 

It is also fitting that we reflect upon the 
virtues and draw from their national expe- 
Tience what inspiration and example we our- 
selves can use in these trying days. 

We should rededicate ourselves to those 
fundamental principles of freedom and de- 
mocracy that have lain at the roots of our 
American heritage for here, in the last 
analysis, is our supreme glory and the sub- 
lime hope of all men for liberty and justice. 

Lithuania must be saved, and her inde- 
pendence must be restored and the dignity of 
the Lithuanian nation must be preserved. 


On the anniversary of their independence’ 


day our prayers are with them that their 
freedom will not be long in becoming a 
reality. 


RESOLUTION ADOPTED BY THE LITHUANIAN 
RALLY ON FEBRUARY 14, 1965 


We, Lithuanian Americans of Greater New 
York. citizens and permanent residents of 
the United States, gathered on February 14 
of this year of grace 1905 at Webster Hall, 
New York, N.Y.. to commemorate the 47th 
anniversary of the restoration of the Lithu- 
anian indopendent state, 

Voicing once more our indignation and our 
protest against the brutal suppression by So- 
viet Russia of Lithuania's independence, her 
forcible incorporation into the Soviet Union, 
and her transformation into a Soviet colonial 

ssion; 

Recalling the stand taken by both the 
great political parties of our country as ex- 
pressed in their electoral platforms of 1964: 

Pointing out that the global surge toward 
national independence poses a particular 
challenge to the United States and other 
Western countries to press for the restora- 
tion to Lithuania of a free exercise of the 
right to self-determination and for the re- 
spect of human rights and fundamental free- 
doms; 

Resolve, 

1. To appeal to the President, the Secre- 
tary of State, and the Congress of the United 
States, firmly to restate and vigorously to 
promote in diplomatic dealings with the 
Kremlin, as well as in the United Nations 
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and elsewhere, the restoration of the Inde- 
pendence and freedom of Lithuania; 

2. To ask the President of the United States 
to instruct the U.S. delegation to the United 
Nations dealing with the liquidation of col- 
onialism in all its forms and implications” 
to investigate the Soviet colonialism in 
Lithuania; 

3. To urge that the Free Europe Radio ex- 
tend its broadcast to include the Lithuanian 
language; 

4. To assure the Lithuanian people under 
Soviet occupation of our unswerving deter- 
mination to spare no efforts and sacrifices 
for the attainment of the sacred goal of the 
Lithuanian nation—its independence and 
freedom; 

5. To urge the American Lithuanians to 
support the policy of the U.S. Government, 
aiming at the liberation of the Soviet cap- 
tive nations, and to renew their dedication 
to the struggle for Lithuania's freedom and 
independence. 

LITHUANIAN AMERICAN COUNCIL OF 
GREATER New YORK, 

Antanas SKERYS, President. 

Vma Roxas, Secretary. 


Something for Nothing Costs Billions to 
the Taxpayers 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. SAMUEL L. DEVINE 


OF OHIO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, February 16, 1965 


Mr: DEVINE. Mr. Speaker, Column- 
ist Alice Widener has again rendered a 
public service by pointing out some of 
the abuses of public funds. 

Of course, the professional do-gooders 
that bleed from every pore for any 
cause where public funds are involved, 
not their own, will probably be offended 
because these facts have been publicized. 

The Widener column follows: 
SOMETHING FOR Norutne Costs BILLIONS TO 

THE TAXPAYERS 


(By Alice Widener) 


New Yorkers were stunned, Just before New 
Year's eve, to learn that City Welfare Com- 
missioner James R. Dumpson had requested 
a 1965 budget of $499,971,991 or half a billion 
dollars, 

They were further astonished to learn that 
during last October alone, 455,444 persons 
received public assistance in New York City, 
of whom the vast majority were women with 
children and no male member of the house- 
hold who could bring home a weckly pay- 
check. 

In Commissioner Dumpson’s public state- 
ment there was the admission that debt 
service is one of the two most costly items 
in his half-billion relief budget (the other 
is education). 

Moreover, he admitted that each month 
“there are about 1,200 children born to fam- 
ilies on relief, causing an automatic increase 
in the number of persons being supported 
by the welfare department.” 

It is essential to bear in mind that this 
enormous relief budget Is being requested in 
times of general prosperity. What would be 
the budget in times of adversity? A billion? 
Two? Nobody knows. 

But taxpayers do know now, in good times, 
that something ls terribly wrong in the huge 
New York City community, and in almost all 
other big American cities where major wel- 
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fare budget items are for debt service and 
aid to Illegitimate children. 

Closely connected with the absence of 
gainfully employed males from homes with 
mothers and children in the situation re- 
garding unemployment insurance. 

In New York and California, unemployed 
persons can collect weekly benefits for 26 
weeks, which ts half a year. 

In New York, the very liberal Governor 
Rockefeller ts talking about increasing the 
weekly unemployment insurance rate from 
$50 to $55. 

Thus a single man could remain idle for 
more than half of 1965 and receive $1,430, 

Imagine: $55 a week for not working. It 
makes a person stop and think. It makes 
me think about my sister-in-law who passed 
away a few weeks before Christmas. 

She was a childless widow and sold dresses 
in a big Fifth Avenue specialty ship, Her 
weekly pay was $60. 

In 26 weeks of hard work she earned 
$1,560—that is, only $260 more than an idle 
person receiving unemployment insurance 
for the same period at the current rate. 

Welfare Commissioner Dumpson says that 
84 percent of all applicants for relief in New 
York City come to his department for help 
because they are unemployed, and he says 
that more than 75 percent of these people 
are unskilled, 

What I wonder is how many of there un- 
skilled persons would become skilled enough 
to earn their dally bread and a roof over 
their heads if they knew they could get only 
$15 a week of unemployment insurance for 
& maximum of 3 weeks? 

And it certainly does secm that most of 
the aid recipients are skilled enough to know 
every trick of the trade in getting relief and 
staying on it. 

Nowadays it is considered to be evidence of 
ruthlessness and indifference to the plight 
of the poor to ask sharp questions about 
welfare and relief. Yet these questions need 
to be asked and frankly answered. 

The continuing depreciation of the value 
of the U.S. dollar will eventually force Amer- 
icans to face hard facts about life in our 
Great Society. 

When finally we are forced to repudiate our 
Federal, State, and city debts, or service them 
in almost worthless pnper, it is very likely 
that a loaf of bread will cost more than a 
dollar and so will & quart of milk. 

Then what is going to happen to those of 
us who worked and saved all our adult lives 
to have an Income of $200 per month after 
retirement? How far will the maximum of 
$127 per month social security go toward 
buying the subsistence food needed by a man 
or woman of 65 years and more? 

In our country, before our dollars become 
worthless paper, we need to ask ourselves, 
“Who is being ruthless and Indifferent to 
whom?” 

I am a taxpaying. self-employed profes- 
sional, My work entalis much travel. At 
railroad stations and airports, I find it daif- 
cult to get a redcap or skycap. I find it is 
becoming more and more difficult to get a 
taxi. 

I find it hard to get a handyman to do odd 
mending chores In my home, hard to get 
& window washer, hard to get a carpenter 
or seamstress. 

So more and more, I am becoming a do-it- 
yourself jack of all trades, in addition to my 
writing trade, and I am paying higher and 
higher taxes to support able-bodied loafers 
on à 26-week dole and a pack of shrewd, lewd 
women making a profit out of sexual rela- 
tions productive of illegitimate children. 

I repeat, who is being ruthless toward 
whom, and what will be the real value of 
dollars consumed by New York City’s half- 
billion-dollar annual welfare budget? 
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Literary Piracy, Charles Dickens, and 
the American Copyright Law 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. EDWIN E. WILLIS 


OF LOUISIANA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, February 16, 1965 


Mr. WILLIS. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the REC- 
orp, as chairman of the subcommittee of 
the House Committee on the Judiciary, 
concerned with the American copyright 
law, I am pleased to include the follow- 
ing article by Dr. Edward G. Hudon, As- 
sistant Librarian, Supreme Court of the 
United States, published in the Decem- 
ber 1964 issue of the American Bar Asso- 
ciation Journal. Dr. Hudon’s scholarly 
article contains interesting and little- 
known historical facts regarding the 
development of the copyright law. I 
recommend it not only to lawyers and 
historians but to persons interested in 
literature: 

Lrromary PIRACY, CHARLES DICKENS, AND THE 
AMERICAN COPYRIGHT Law 

(Nore.—In this article, Mr. Hudon relates 
the story of the struggle in this country to 
obtain passage of a copyright law to protect 
foreign authors from literary pirates. The 
leader in the struggle was Charles Dickens, 
who received nothing from the American edi- 
tions of his novels although they were even 
3 popular in this country than in Eng- 

) 


(By Edward G. Hudon, Assistant Librarian, 
Supreme Court of the United States) 


Copyright as we know it dates back 250- 
Odd years! It owes its origin to a significant 
Milestone in the struggle for freedom of the 
Press—the victory that was won when the 
last of the English licensing acts was per- 
mitted to lapse in 1695 and the right to un- 
licensed printing became a reality, But im- 
Portant as gaining this right was to printer 
and publisher, it was not accomplished with- 
Out some sacrifice. Freedom from the heavy 
hand of the licensor also meant loss of the 
Protection that the licensing laws had given 
to literary property as they had prevented 
One from printing another's copy without a 
license. And once this loss occurred, literary 
Piracy became rampant. Such chaos was 
Precipitated among literary circles that Par- 

ent was even petitioned for a return to 
Some form of press regulation. A measure 
to that effect was introduced in Parliament, 
but fortunately it failed. Nevertheless, the 
betitioners—the publishers and booksellers 
Were persistent enough in their demands for 
Some form of protection that on January 11, 
1710, a bill was introduced in the House 
ot Commons which became the Copyright Act 
Of 8 Anne. As this went into effect April 10 
Of the same year, it provided “for the en- 
couragement of learning by vesting the copies 
Of printed boks in the authors or purchasers 
Of such copies, during the times therein 
Mentioned.” + 
EARLY AMERICAN COPYRIGHT LAW—A CENTURY 

OF PIRACY 

In the United States, the need for copy- 
Tight was recognized at the very start. As 
early as 1783 the Continental Congress re- 
Solved “That it be recommended to the sev- 
eral States, to secure to the authors or pub- 
Ushers of any new books not hitherto printed, 
being citizens of the United States, and to 
— en 
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their executors, administrators, and assigns, 
the copyright of such books for a certain 
time 380, it is not surprising that 
even before the Federal Convention met in 
1787, 12 of the 13 Original States had copy- 
right laws.“ Then, the adoption of the Con- 
stitution empowered Congress “to promote 
the progress of science and useful arts, by 
securing for limited times to authors and 
inventors the exclusive right to their respec- 
tive writings and discoveries” (art. I, sec. 8), 
This was implemented by the very first Con- 
gress with the Copyright Act of 1790 which, 
very much like its English predecessor, pro- 
vided “for the encouragement of learning, by 
securing the copies of maps, charts and 
books, to the authors of such copies, during 
the times therein mentioned.“ 

Hence, American recognition of the value 
of literary property came early. But from 
this it should not be assumed that literary 
piracy has never existed in this country. 
Very much to the contrary, there was all of 
a century of it, due to the fact that until 
1891 American copyright law benefited only 
eltizens and residbnts of the United States. 
Foreign authors received no protection what- 
ever throughout this period and their works 
were pirated unremittingly by American pub- 
lishers, particularly as the publishing houses 
of New York and Philadeiphia forever strove 
to outdo each other“ Thus, in 1822 Mat- 
thew Carey, of Philadelphia, one of the more 
adept, produced for immediate sale within 
28 hours, 1,500 copies of Sir Walter Scott's 
“Quentin Durward." That same year Carey 
scored another victory over his competitors 
by using from 35 to 40 compositors to prepare 
an American edition of Byron's Don Juan” 
within 36 hours. In 1836 Carey and Hart 
beat Harpers to the distribution of “Rienzi” 
in New York simply by buying up all the 
seats In the mail coach from Philadelphia. 
British authors were victimized the most as 
the demand for English novels grew. Al- 
most anything that was romantic or senti- 
mental sufficed, no matter whether it was 
good, bad, or indifferent. Meanwhile, Amer- 
ican authors suffered from neglect since, with 
a few notable exceptions, it was difficult for 
them to find publishers who had any desire 
or saw the need to pay authors for the right 
to publish what they wrote.’ 

While this went on, there were frequent 
protests against the wrong done by literary 
piracy. In 1810 and again in 1826 the New 
York Evening Post pointed out the evil of it 
all. Later, in a serles of articles that be- 
gan in 1834, Willis G. Clark, Philadelphia 
poet, editor, and publicist, repeated the 
charge of injustice to foreign authors and 
publishers, and he pointed out the harm that 
was done to American literature." The ob- 
vious solution was international agreement 
for the protection of literary property which 
Tom Paine had advocated as early as 1792. 
The idea first took hold in Denmark in 1828 
when that country adopted a provision for 
international copyright on a reciprocal basis. 
‘The same thing happened in Prussia in 1836 
and in England in 1837. Other countries 
followed sult so that by 1854 only the United 
States, Russia, and the Ottoman Empire had 
failed to act." In the United States, John 
Neal stressed the need for some form of in- 
ternational copyright as early as 1828 in his 
magazine, The Yankee," but almost three- 
quarters of a century was yet to elapse be- 
fore anything could be accomplished. Mean- 
while, it remained for two Englishmen, both 
of whom were bitter victims of American 
literary piracy, to get the movement under- 
way. One, a publisher named Frederick 
Saunders, provided the initiative that 
launched the international copyright moye- 
ment in the United States; the other, Charles 
Dickens, gave the movement the impetus 
that it needed to gain life. 

AGITATION FOR INTERNATIONAL COPYRIGHT 


Saunders came to this country in 1836 to 
establish an American branch of the British 
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firm of Saunders and Oatley. He did this 
with the belief that publishers in this coun- 
try might be deterred from pilfering his 
firm's literary property if American and Eng- 
lish editions of its publications were issued 
simultaneously, As a foreigner he had no 
legal protection under American copyright 
law. Therefore, he took his stand on moral 
ground—the right of an author to his liter- 
ary property. But American publishers 
promptly ignored this and almost ruined him 
financially as they proceeded to pirate his 
books mercilessly.** Nevertheless, his ideal- 
ism was not completely fruitless. It at least 
caused the problem to be squarely presented 
to the public as he pleaded his case in New 
York newspapers: In addition, petitions 
were presented to Congress, the most cele- 
brated of which was the British authors’ 
petition in which 56 of the foremost British 
authors of the day stated their grievances. 
Prepared in London by the firm of Saunders 
and Oatley, it was presented to the Senate 
in 1837 by Henry Clay.* The Senate com- 
mittee headed by Clay to which the petition 
was referred issued a favorable report, but 
all of this went for naught as the bill that 
was introduced failed to pass. The same 
thing happened to the bill when it was re- 
introduced by Clay in 1838, 1840, and 1842. 
Thus, even the efforts of the very persuasive 
Senator from Kentucky could not overcome 
the opposition to international copyright 
that persisted in this country. 

Charles Dickens’ interest in the American 
copyright movement was anything but ideal- 
istic. He once wrote of the “American rob- 
bers,” as he called American publishers: “The 
existing law allows them to reprint any Eng- 
lish book without any communication what- 
ever with the author or anybody else. My 
books have all been reprinted on these agree- 
able terms.“ ** As soon as his works appeared 
in England, originals were rushed to this 
country where they were hastily reprinted 
in cheap unauthorized editions. Sir Walter 
Scott had experienced similar treatment 
earlier when, in as short a period as 9 years, 
no less than 500,000 pirated copies of his 
works were issued in the United States, 
some for as little as 5 cents each.“ But 
Dickens could rightly complain of Ameri- 
can literary piracy: “Of all men living, I am 
the greatest loser by it.“ Indeed, in June 
1840, he could write to the editor of the 
Knickerbocker: “I have never received from 
the American editions of my works, 50 
pounds.“ Therefore, it is not su 
that he was so firm an exponent of inter- 
national copyright, a subject on which he 
gave vent to his feelings at every opportunity, 
particularly during his first visit to the 
United States. 

Once Dickens landed on American soil on 
January 22, 1842, he lost little time in mak- 
ing known his resentment and indignation 
at the treatment that he received at the 
hands of American publishers. Ten days af- 
ter his arrival he set the theme for his en- 
tire visit at a dinner given in his honor in 
Boston when, in no uncertain terms, he 
stated his belief that it was time for the 
United States to join the growing movement 
for the international protection of literary 
property. There must.“ he said, “be an 
international arrangement in this respect; 
England has done her part; and I am con- 
fident that the tine is not far distant when 
America will do hers. It becomes the char- 
acter of a great country: first, because it is 
justice; secondly, because without it you 
never can have, and keep, a literature of your 
own.” = 

Seven days after his Boston remarks, 
Dickens spoke at a second dinner given in 
his honor in Hartford, Conn. Once more he 
coupled his plea for international copyright 
with an expression of personal indignation, 
but this time he used stronger language. 
After stating that he had “made a kind of 
compact” with himself never to omit an op- 
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portunity to refer to the topic while he re- 
mained in America, he begged leave of his 
audience to whisper two words into its ear: 
“international copyright.” = Then he pointed 
to the of Sir Walter Scott who had 
suffered equally for the want of such an 
agreement. Had it been otherwise, Dickens 
commented, “Scott might not have sunk be- 
neath the mighty pressure on his brain.“ 
Dickens pictured Scott as “faint, wan, dy- 
ing, crushed both In mind and body by his 
honorable struggle,” with Waverley, Ravens- 
wood, Rob Roy, the Highland Chiefs and all 
the others “hanging down their heads in 
shame and sorrow, that from all those lands 
into which they [had] carried gladness, in- 
struction, and delight for millions, they 
brought him [Scott] mot one friendly hand 
to help, to raise him from that sad, sad 
bed.”™ And with an obvious reference to 
American publishers, Dickens continued: 

“No, nor brought him from that land in 
which his own language was spoken, and in 
every house and hut at which his own books 
were read in his own tongue, one grateful 
dollar-piece to buy a garland for his grave.” = 
"Oh,” Dickens went on, “if every man who 
goes from here, as many do, to look upon 
that tomb in Dryburgh Abbey, would but 
remember this and bring the recollection 
home.” * 

The immediate reaction to both the Boston 
and the Hartford addresses was opposition 
and disfavor that Dickens chose to consider 
an “outcry.” Thus, in reporting the second 
dinner the Hartford Times commented: 

“Mr. Dickens alluded in his remarks to an 
international copyright law. In Boston he 
also alluded to the same subject, intimat- 
ing that England had done her duty and it 
now remained for the United States to follow 
suit. It happens that we want no advice 
on the subject, and it will be better for 
Mr. Dickens if he refrains from introducing 
the subject hereafter, but it is not pleasant 
to pursue the subject further at this time.” = 

If this had any effect on Dickens, it was 
opposite from the one intended. He touched 
on international copyright in almost every 
speech that he made during the 6 months 
that he spent visiting every major American 
city. He dwelt on the subject so much that 
later he was accused of having made his 
1842 trip primarily to agitate for an interna- 
tional copyright law. He denied the accusa- 
tion when it was made by English critics of 
his American Notes,” but the same thing was 
repeated after his death by some of his bi- 
ographers.” Whatever the motive for his 
visit was, he kindled enough of a fire as he 
toured America for the first time to cause 
such men as Horace Greeley to espouse the 
cause. He also inspired others to speak out 
who had not had the courage to do so before, 
a they shared the same interests that 
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In November, 1867, 25 years after his first 
trip to the United States, Dickens returned 
for another 6 months to deliver a series of 
readings from his works. He now came to 
a country where he was perhaps even more 
popular as a writer than he was in Eng- 
land. In the past, this popularity had meant 
little or nothing to him financially since it 
was founded on literary piracy, but it now 
constituted his stock in trade and at the 
end of his readings he returned home $100,- 
000 richer.™ 

Thus, Dickens’ second trip to this country 
was a huge financial success. Perhaps that 
explains why, as he retraced much the same 
path that he had followed a quarter of a 
century earlier, he did not give evidence of 
his bitterness on the question of the lack 
of an American provision for international 
copyright. Nevertheless, it should be noted 
that the International Copyright Associa- 
tion was established in 1868, the year that 
marked the conclusion of Dickens“ American 
readings and the beginning of renewed and 
more persistent demands for international 
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copyright legislation. Even the clergy be- 
came involved and sermons were preached on 
the morality of it all. Then, in 1883 the 
American Authors Copyright League was 
formed and In 1887 the American Publishers 
Copyright League came into existence,” but 
still Congress delayed. 
YEAR 1891 AND A CHANGE OF SENTIMENT 

One may wonder why Congress put off for 
so long a matter that had such universal ap- 
peal. The answer les in the fact that 
throughout the 19th century, international 
copyright had such influential opponents in 
this country that even a Charles Dickens and 
a Henry Clay were powerless. There were 
the publishers of Philadelphia, the labor 
unions of the bookmaking industry and pro- 
tectionists in general. All of these waged a 
delaying action that was effective enough to 
prevent the United States from becoming a 
signatory of the Bern Convention of 1886 
which gave “automatic” protection to the 
authors of all member nations, a principle 
that the copyright law of this country still 
rejects.“ However, as the 20th century drew 
near there was sufficient change of senti- 
ment so that the propohents of international 
copyright, led by R. R. Bowker, G. P. Put- 
nam and others, the hand and 
Congress enacted the International Copy- 
right Act of 1891. But even this was not 
achieved without concession. At the in- 
sistence of the labor unions of the bookmak- 
ing industry, the “manufacturing clause” of 
the act required that books be set and print- 
ed in this country to be eligible for copy- 
right. The Copyright Code of 1909 added 
that books also had to be bound here, but 
it exempted original works of authors writ- 
ten in languages other than English. Since 
1954, works protected by the Universal Copy- 
right Convention, to which the United States 
is a party, have also been exempt from the 
clause. 

Although Charles Dickens did not live to 
benefit from it, this country has now given 
protection to foreign literary property for 
almost three quarters of a century. The 
basic principle for this protection has been 
“reciprocity” and “national treatment.“ * 
Since the Copyright Code of 1909, this has 
been sald to exist: 

“When the foreign state or nation of which 
such author or proprietor Is a citizen or sub- 
ject grants, either by treaty, convention, 
agreement, or law, to citizens of the United 
States the benefit of copyright on substan- 
tially the same basis as to its own citizens, or 
copyright protection substantially equal to 
the protection secured to such foreign 
author under this act, or by treaty; or when 
such foreign state or nation Is a party to an 
international agreement which provides for 
reciprocity in the granting of copyright, by 
the terms of which agreement the United 
States may, at its pleasure, become a party 
thereto.” * 

While it is recognized that reciprocity still 
has considerable surface appeal with which 
to obtain foreign protection for American 
authors, it is now urged that this country 
would have much to gain and little to lose 
if it extended protection to all authors gen- 
erally, regardless of nationality.” France 
has done so for over a century, and yet the 
works of French authors are protected in a 
greater number of countries than are the 
works of U.S. authors. The adoption of a 
similar plan by this country would not only, 
tt is said, simplify our international copy- 
right relations, but it might also foster 
greater dissemination of foreign works 
here—it would assure protection for the ex- 
clusive right generally considered essential 
to the Investment needed for their reproduc- 
tion and distribution.“ In addition, there 
would be the advantage of the esteem that, 
it is claimed, this country would gain abroad 
as a result, and the impetus that would be 
given to the development of copyright rela- 
tions among all nations, Besides, it is 
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argued, reciprocity is now of little impor- 
tance since U.S. authors are protected in 
about every country where copyright is 
valuable commercially.“ 

On this latter point—U.S. authors are pro- 
tected everywhere that copyright is com- 
mercially yaluable—opinion is anything but 
unanimous. The American Textbook Pub- 
lishers Institute and the American Book 
Publishers Council have lodged strong com- 
plaints with committees of Congress over the 
unauthorized production of American books 
in Taipei, Talwan, the capital of the Republic 
of China.“ According to testimony presented 
to the Senate Committee on Appropriations, 
only Nationalist China, Red China, and 
the Soviet Union now practice literary 
piracy on a wholesale scale. Of the three, 
Nationalist China is said to be by far the 
worst offender. The principal complaint is 
much the same as the one lodged against 
American publishers by Charles Dickens more 
than a century ago—no provision for inter- 
national copyright. Another complaint is 
the ineffective enforcement of Nationalist 
Chinese copyright laws even if an American 
published registers a book there at prohibi- 
tive expense.“ Therefore, it remains to be 
seen whether, as it revises its copyright laws, 
this country will abandon its traditional pol- 
icy of “reciprocity” and “national interest” 
in its protection of foreign literary property- 
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Examples of How Federal Funds Are 
Spent in Two Directions 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JACK EDWARDS 


OF ALABAMA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, February 16, 1965 


Mr, EDWARDS of Alabama. Mr. 
Speaker, in these trying times when we 
are concerned with the closing of our 
veterans hospitals, with the war in 
Vietnam, with Government competition, 
and interference with the free enterprise 
system, with an extremely complex fiscal 
Policy, it is helpful to find a newspaper 
editorial which clearly points up some of 
these problems. I urge the Members of 
Congress to consider the following edi- 
torial from the Mobile Press of February 
13, 1965, and to search for ways in which 
these problems can be solved: 

EXAMPLES or How FEDERAL FUNDS ARE SPENT 
IN Two DRECTIONS 

The Federal Treasury is the richest of any 
in history, and it can borrow what it doesn’t 
have. But eventually, we must all pay the 
bill (the day isn't far away now that it's 
February, come to think about it). 

And so what Walter Trohan of the Chicago 
Tribune has pointed out must disturb us. 
He itemizes instances in which our money is 
Spent to go in two directions at once. 

While we are thinking of closing 12 VA 
hospitals, for instance, the Veterans’ Admin- 
istration is seeking funds to build 3 more. 

In Boston, the United States is ousting 94 
firms with their 4,000 employes to make 
Toom for a research center—and closing the 
Vast Watertown arsenal which could be used 
as the research site without upsetting a soul. 
It can't think what to do with the arsenal, 

Trohan has other examples, and we all 
Can think of others. 

We taxpayers are expected to shovel out 
billions to take land out of production, while 
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another part of the Agriculture Department 
spends millions to irrigate new lands, that 
couldn’t be farmed before, and still another 
supplies low-cost fertilizers to increase pro- 
duction of crops in surplus. 

The Small Business Administration and 
the Area Redevelopment Administration are 
busy setting up new plants to make products 
for which there are already adequate 
plants—shifting jobs around and damaging 
taxpaying companies to benefit tax-subsi- 
dized ones. 

We taxpayers subsidize both the produc- 
tion of tobacco, and the enormous outlays 
the Government uses to try to frighten us 
out of using the stuff. 

We pay for a Consumer program which is 
supposed to keep prices down, and for Inter- 
national agreements with foreign cartels 
designed to make us pay more. 

Abroad, lately we have been giving ald to 
nations on opposite sides of what threaten 
to become shooting wars. 

When will all this foolishness end? 
There's nothing in sight to indicate it will. 


Huh? 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. RALPH HARVEY 


OF INDIANA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, February 16, 1965 


Mr. HARVEY of Indiana. Mr. Speak- 
er, under leave to extend my remarks in 
the Recor», I include the following edi- 
torial from the Muncie, Ind., Star, Feb- 
ruary 12, 1965: 

Hun? 

The State Department, dealing as it does 
with international problems of a delicate na- 
ture, has developed a language designed to 
injure no one's feelings, 

There is, for example, no such thing any 
more as a backward country. If a nation is 
500 years behind the times it is an “emerg- 
ing state.” 

Then there is the nation that tries to play 
both ends against the middie. It advises 
that it will be forced into the arms of the 
Communists if it does not receive substantial 
aid from the West. At the same time it will 
be forced into the arms of the “imperialists” 
if the Soviet does not come across with aid. 

In older, more simple days, such a country 
was called double dealing, double faced and 
double 3 

Today it is a nonalined nation. 

In this connection the term “neutralize” 
often comes into play. If a nation leans to- 
ward the, orbit we toss in a few millions in 
aid. This used to be known as bribing the 
other fellow from joining your enemy. Now 
it is “neutralize.” 

Meetings between our country's officials 
and representatives of other lands often re- 
sults in the statement, “There have been 
frank discussions and we have agreed in 
principle.” 

This means our diplomats fought like cats 
and dogs with the other fellows and ended 
up at loggerheads. 

Frequently the communique adds, “The 
door has been left open for further explora- 
tory talks at a future time.” Which means 
each side hopes the other will relax its stub- 
bornness and start making some concessions 
the next time. 

War is a terrible thing so naturally no one 
would think of stepping up a war. What 
you do is “escalate military operations.” 
This not only sounds prettier but has the 
advantage of obscurity, leaving many per- 
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sons thinking that nothing much has 


Obsolescent equipment is no longer elim- 
inated because that might lead some people 
to ask why so much money was spent on it 
in the first place. The equipment is phased 
out. 


With the wide circulation that the State 
Department’s pronouncements get in mass 
media we envision the possibility that some 
of this obscure taik may seep into our every- 
day world and make it more difficult for us 
to understand our friends and neighbors. 

Consider the result when a fellow who just 
had an argument with his wife gives, in ac- 
ceptable governmentese, his side of the story 
to a friend. 

“My wife is an emerging person. When I 
got home late from playing cards we held 
discussions and in principle. The 
door was left open for further talks and I 
hope she will eventually phase out her ob- 
jections to my playing. My mother-in-law 
remained nonalined. She was neutralized 
when I promised to drive her to her bridge 
game Tuesday evenings. It ls a good thing 
because if she had alined with my wife the 
entire incident would have escalated.” 

To which the sympathetic friend would 
probably reply, Huh?“ 

And that is about the size of the reaction 
many of us get when we read pronounce- 
ments by Government officials. 


Lithuanian Independence Day 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JOSEPH M. McDADE 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, February 16, 1965 


Mr. McDADE. Mr. Speaker, in 1918, 
after more than 125 years of virtual 
slavery, a nation was reborn on the dis- 
tant shores of the Baltic Sea. That na- 
tion was Lithuania. Today we celebrate 
that memorable day, 47 years ago, when 
independence came once again to these 
people in Lithuania, but even as we cele- 
brate her independence, she is no longer 
free. We speak, here today on the floor 
of Congress, of the greatness of Lithu- 
ania, but her own people in that land 
which is no longer independent, can only 
whisper the message of freedom to their 
children so that the dream of inde- 
pendence may someday come alive. 

Two and a half centuries before Co- 
lumbus discovered America, Lithuania 
was a united kingdom under King Min- 
daugas. She was a great power, indeed 
one of the greatest powers, in eastern 
Europe until the 16th century, when Po- 
land and Lithuania were joined by mar- 
riage under a Lithuanian King. Her his- 
tory from that moment was inevitably 
tied to the history of Poland. In the 
18th century, when Poland lost her in- 
dependence, Lithuania became another 
state that lay under the power of the 
czar. For more than a century Lithu- 
anians fought desperately to keep their 
own civilization alive. For more than a 
century Lithuanians prepared for the 
moment when they would be free again. 
In 1918 that moment came and on Feb- 
ruary 16 of that year Lithuania again 
joined the roster of the nations of the 
world. For just over 20 years Lithuania 
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worked and grew as a bastion of free- 
dom and culture in the north of Europe. 
Then in 1940 a cynical alliance was 
formed between nazism and communism 
and the troops of Stalin trampled Lith- 
uanian freedom into the dust as they 
marched across the land. A year later 
the unholy alliance between Hitler and 
Stalin had dissolved and Lithuania was 
occupied by Nazi troops as they marched 
eastward. Three years later the same 
Nazi troops were driven from the land 
and Stalin once more occupied this 
country. 

The late Winston Churchill, in one of 
his memorable speeches, spoke of an 
Iron Curtain that had fallen in eastern 
Europe from the Baltic in the north to 
the Adriatic in the south. Lithuania is 
the Baltic end of that Iron Curtain. The 
United States has never recognized the 
seizure of Lithuania by the Soviet Union. 
It seems to me, however, that something 
more than stirring words are right and 
proper at this time. We have a delega- 
tion at the United Nations. We have 
watched that delegation listen to the So- 
viet delegates, who have made long and 
pious speeches about the imperialism of 
the West. It is time, I think, that we 
start talking about the imperialism of the 
East. If a whole new world of African 
nations are shouting a great cry for free- 
dom, then let them join America in cry- 
ing for freedom for another small coun- 
try—Lithuania. It is time, Mr. Speaker, 
for Adlai Stevenson to bring the freedom 
of Lithuania as a formal issue before the 
United Nations so that the newly emerg- 
ing nations of the world may see not only 
who are the true imperialists of the 20th 
century, but, indeed who are the slave 
masters. 

I am proud, today, to join my voice 
with my colleagues to commemorate the 
independence of Lithuania. I will be 
even more proud if this administration 
will take our words from this national 
tribunal and will bring them before the 
international tribunal of the United Na- 
tions so that out of this may come, once 
again, a Lithuania that is free to grow 
in greatness in the future as she has 
grown in greatness in the past, 


Somebody Has To Pay It 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. SAMUEL L. DEVINE 


oF OHIO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, February 16, 1965 


Mr. DEVINE. Mr. Speaker, the for- 
mer economic adviser to the President, 
Walter Heller, apparently finds himself 
caught in his own net. This was aptly 
pointed out in an editorial on radio sta- 
tion WTVN, Columbus, Ohio, on Febru- 
ary 8, 1965, as follows: 

Somesovy Has To Pay Ir 

Published reports that Presidential Eco- 
nomic Adviser Walter Heller, has gone deeply 
into debt—nearly $20,000 to meet personal 
living costs come as no surprise to us, Mr. 
Heller's theories as applied to Government 
spending have produced the same result. 
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In fairness to Mr. Heller, he, along with 
others In similar positions, just are not paid 
enough to keep up with the kind of life 
they have to live. That is unfortunate and 
should be remedied. It is unrealistic to ex- 
pect. good men to make this kind of sacrifice, 

So the reason for, and solution to, Mr. Hel- 
ler’s personal problem is to increase his in- 
come. Unfortunately the same line of rea- 
soning must apply to our Government. We 
can't go on raising our national debt for- 
ever. Somebody has to pay it. We can't 
go on spending more without taking more 
in. If Government spending goes up taxes 
must go up too. 

Perhaps Mr. Heller's personal experience 
with deficit financing will help clear up his 
outlook on how our tax dollars are to be 
spent. Perhaps he will realize that our taxes 
are not enough to cover the life he would 
like our Government to live. 


Elementary and Secondary Education Act 
3 of 1965 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. BENJAMIN S. ROSENTHAL 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, February 16, 1965 


Mr. ROSENTHAL. Mr. Speaker, un- 
der leave to extend my remarks in the 
CONGRESSIONAL RECORD, I would like to 
include herewith a copy of the statement 
of Rabbi Richard G. Hirsch, represent- 
ing the Commission on Social Action of 
Reform Judaism, before the Senate Com- 
mittee on Labor and Public Welfare, on 
S. 370, the Elementary and Secondary 
Education Act of 1965. 

I agree with Rabbi Hirsch’s views on 
this particular legislation and, would like 
to call the attention of my colleagues to 
the position he advocates. 

The statement follows: 


TESTIMONY OF RABBI RICHARD G. HIRSCH REP- 
RESENTING THE COMMISSION ON SOCIAL AC- 
TION oF REFORM JUDAISM BEFORE SENATE 
COMMITTEE ON LABOR AND PUBLIC WELFARE 
on 8. 370 ELEMENTARY AND SECONDARY EDU- 
CATION Acr or 1965, FEBRUARY 11, 1965 
I am Rabbi Richard G. Hirsch, director of 

the Religious Action Center, Union of Ameri- 

can Hebrew Congregations. I appear in be- 
half of the Commiasion on Social Action of 

Reform Judaism, a joint instrumentality of 

the Central Conference of American Rabbis 

and the Union of American Hebrew Congre- 
gations. Other national agencies which are 
members of the Commission on Social Action 
are the National Federation of Temple Sister- 
hoods, the Nationa] Federation of Temple 

Brotherhoods, and the National Federation of 

Tempie Youth. 

Our constituent agencies have not had 
adequate time to formulate positions on all 
aspects of S. 370, the bill before this commit- 
tee. I therefore speak to you within the 
framework of positions previously taken by 
our groups. We have long affirmed the cen- 
trality of education in fhe development of 
human beings. 

In 1960, the Central Conference of Ameri- 
can Rabbis declared: “We believe that it is 
the obligation of the Federal Government, 
where the States are unable to do 80, to pro- 
vide the funds which will put our educational 
system on a sound basis. è It is our 
duty as teachers of spiritual values to help 
arouse public spirit in the citizens of our 
respective communities to vote the tax funds 
to meet the legitimate needs of the schools.” 
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A resolution passed by the General Assem- 
bly of the Union of American Hebrew Con- 
gregations in November 1963, states: “In 
keeping with our Jewish tradition, which de- 
clares study to be a divine command, we 
maintain that education is not only a per- 
sonal or a local, but a national problem 
„. Because public education is essential 
to the preservation of democracy, we support 
the enactment of legislation offering more 
extensive Federal assistance.” 

We commend President Johnson for plac- 
ing Federal responsibility for improving edu- 
cation at the top of the Nation’s agenda. 
However, we are concerned that in our Na- 
tion's desire to raise educational standards 
and ameliorate conditions of poverty, we 
may trample on precious principles and di- 
minish cherished institutions, 

This legislation raises serious questions of 
public policy which deserve careful delibera- 
tion before precedents are established from 
which it may be impossible to withdraw. A 
Great Soclety must preserve great institu- 
tions and great principles, The following 
should be of special concern: 

1. THE MAINTENANCE OF A STRONG PUBLIC 
SCHOOL SYSTEM 


Our traditional Jewish love of learning 
has impelled us to create, as our own re- 
ligious responsibility, a vast network of pri- 
vate educational institutions for the per- 
petuation of Jewish religious values. We 
believe that private education has s vital and 
necessary role in our society. At the same 
time, we are firmly committed to our public 
school system as the bulwark for preserving 
America’s democratic heritage and advancing 
its civilization. 

It has been most disturbing to hear pro- 
ponents of this bill in its present form speak 
of the great partnership that it fosters be- 
tween public and private schools. Public 
and sectarian schools can no more be con- 
sidered partners than can church and State 
be partners. By tending to equate public 
and church schools In the eyes of the law as 
equally entitled to public support, this bill 
will greatly stimulate the creation of sepa- 
rate parochial school systems in every de- 
nomination. The temptation to sup at the 
trough is not one to which most religious 
denomintaions have shown any exceptional 
resistance. AS a network of parochial 
schools mushrooms, support for public 
schools would constantly be diluted. 

This would occur at the same time that 
larger public appropriations for education 
are required at every level of government— 
Federal, State, and local. We would create 4 
dramatic reversal in the ratio of 
and public education in America. This very 
development has occurred in the Nether- 
lands. For generations, governmental aid to 
parochial schools was prohibited, and under 
that system, four out of every five Dutch chil- 
dren attended public schools. In recent 
years, that country's constitution was 
amended to permit Government aid to paro- 
chial schools, and now four out of five chll- 
dren are attending the church-related 
schools. A country that changed its system 
of public appropriations for education has 
nearly eliminated its public school system 
in the process. A country whose parochial 
schools represented a voluntary investment 
in the free exercise of religion has scen that 
system become an arm of the state. A public 
school system has been nearly destroyed: 
parochial schools have been converted and 
perverted into a form of civil service. That 
is not the role and should not be the fate of 
either public or religious schools in this 
country. 

Another factor largely overlooked in the 
consideration of this legislation is the rela- 
tionship between segregation of a racial and 
economic character—and private education. 
America is now striving to achieve two great 
objectives—equal rights and opportunities 
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for racial minorities, and higher quality of 
living for the economecally and culturally 
deprived. It should be frankly stated that 
many of the parents who now send their 
children to private and parochial schools do 
so in order to remove the children from the 
neighborhood public schools which have 
heavy concentrations of nonwhite minority 
groups. 

Since title VI of the Civil Rights Act of 
1964 does not preclude religious discrimina- 
tion, there would be a great temptation for 
parents in the South and in the major urban 
areas of the North to send their children 
to already existing or newly established sec- 
tarian schools—and thereby to avoid the 
integrated schools, or schools with large 
numbers of economically and culturally 
deprived children. Under present conditions, 
parents have the right, if they so desire, to 
provide a private education for their chil- 
dren at their own expense; but they should 
not have the right to a private education in 
a segregated school at public expense, How 
ironic it would be if Federal ald to education 
became an instrument for subverting the 
purposes of the Civil Rights and Economic 
Opportunity Acts. 

Although in principle we do not oppose 
Plans of shared time or dual enrollment, we 
do have reservations about the propriety, 
wisdom, and feasibility of the plan envisaged 
in this bill. In order for a public school dis- 
trict to obtain funds, it would have to 
demonstrate that it has “made provision for 
including spécial educational services and 
arrangements (such as dual enrollment, edu- 
cational radio and television, and mobile 
educational services)” to students in private 
schools. Obviously, in order to formulate a 
program for including mon-public-school 
students, there would have to be consulta- 
tlon with private and sectarian educational 
administrations. 

The public school administration, which 
heretofore has been subject to the exclusive 
control of the general public, will now be 
confronted with a new dimension—pressure 
from private and sectarian school adminis- 
trations. It is one thing for local public and 
private schools to cooperate on their own 
initiative—as has been the practice until now 
With shared-time plans. It is quite another 
thing for cooperation between the public and 
Private sector to be a prerequisite for Fed- 
eral support. Although the word “coopera- 
tion” is not found in section 205(a) (2), it 
does appear in section 205(a)(6). In either 
of these sections, it is difficult to see how 
the consultative process would fall to lead 
to some significant restraint and influence by 
the private agencies over the public agencies, 

Contrary to the expressed goal for inter- 
mingling of children of all religions, most 
shared-time plans, as presently functioning, 
have children from parochial schools enter- 
ing and leaving the public school as bloc, 
thus vitiating the desired and desirable ob- 
jective of personal contact between children 
of all religious backgrounds. 

The most likely subjects to be shared in the 
Public school are the science, vocational 
training, and physical education courses, 
Whereas those taught in the private schools 
Will be the value-laden courses such as his- 
tory and literature. The public school may 
Well become a school for occupational and 
Vocational training, while the parochial 
School becomes the institution for the in- 
Culeation of soctul and human values. Fur- 

ermore, the undefined concept of “mobile 
educational services” made aynilable to the 
Private schools can ensily lead to the place- 
Ment in the parochial schools of public school 
teachers, whether on a temporary, rotating 

or a permanent basis. 

These potential abuses are mentioned in 
Order to indicate that the mere establish- 
ment of dunl enrollment plans will not nec- 

y foster democratic goals, In order to 
Prevent these dangers from occurring, we 
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urge that appropriate safeguards be insti- 
tuted, both in the legislation and in admin- 
istrative policy on National, State, and local 
levels. 

We urge that title I, section 205(a) (2), 
which deals with dual enrollment and educa- 
tional services, be amended to include the 
following: 

The local educational agency shall give 
assurance that: 

1. The program will not result in segrega- 
tion of students by race, religion, or national 
origin. 

2. All educational programs and proce- 
dures, including curriculum planning and 
selection of textbooks, will be in the sole 
province of public school authorities. 

3. All educational programs will be admin- 
istered by and conducted in the public 
schools. 

2. PUBLIC ACCOUNTABILITY FOR PUBLIC FUNDS 

It is an axiomatic principle that public 
funds can only be appropriated for a public 
purpose. The responsibility for compliance 
with public purpose rests initially with Con- 
gress. In respect to Federal aid to education, 
it delegates the administration of the use 
of public funds to the U.S. Commissioner of 
Education. Thereafter, certain authority 
and functions are further delegated to States 
and localities. All this is as it should be, 
with one exception. Participation by private 
agencies, including sectarian religious groups, 
in programs paid for by tax 
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funds, deprives Government of its proper 


responsibility and casts the public purpose of 
expenditures in doubt. 

Both title II, dealing with library and in- 
structional materials, and title OT, dealing 
with supplementary educational centers and 
services diminish public responsibility and 
public authority for the expenditure of pub- 
lic funds. For example, in title II, what does 
a State agency do by “allocating” books and 
materials among the schools of the State for 
the use of children and teachers? We do not 
understand from this who owns the books or 
who determines the way they are distributed. 
The public authority is too vague; so is the 
public responsibility. The legislation should 
be carefully reworded in order to assure the 
basic principle that no religious institution 
should acquire property at public expense. 

Title IT should be amended to stipulate 
clearly that selection, ownership, control, 
and administration of library resources, text- 
books, and other instructional materials 
should be vested within the exclusive pur- 
view of a public agency. 

We urge that section 204(b) of title II, 
which, as presently written, would permit the 
Federal Government to circumvent State con- 
stitutional prohibitions against support of 
religious education, be deleted or amended. 
It would be totally inconsistent with healthy 
Federal-State relations and with the ex- 
pressed objective of this legislation, for the 
Federal Government to furnish aid which is 
contrary to the constitutional principles and 
practicies of any State. 

In title III, the supplementary centers are 
clearly publicly financed, but they are not 
as clearly administered by, or accountable to, 
the public. The ongoing operation of the 
centers is left to the administration of the 
“nonprofit private agency” which sets up 
the center. To the extent that clear criteria 
of governmental authority are lacking, we 
see an unwise delegation of public authority 
from Government into the hands of private 
agencies. And, to the extent that many of 
the participating agencies will be sectarian 
or church related, we see a further erosion 
of meaningful separation of church and 
state. At the very least, let persons in- 
volved in the administration of such pro- 
grams be denominated as individuals repre- 
senting the community or public at large, and 
not sit as administrators of public revenues 
in the capacity of official representatives of 
of private groups. 
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Let us take steps to insure that students, 
teachers, and the community at large can 
identify the benefits in titles I, II, and HI 
as public services, available to all without 
discrimination. 


3. SEPARATION OF CHURCH AND STATE 


Our organizations are deeply committed to 
religious liberty and to the majestic concept 
of separation of church and state. We main- 
tain that tax moneys should be used for 
public schools only and should not be si- 
phoned off to Jewish, Catholic, Protestant, 
or any other schools under religious auspices. 
We believe that this tradition of separation 
is the mandate of the Constitution, the les- 
son of history, and the absolute precondition 
to religious liberty and interfaith harmony. 

This bill includes precisely the kind of 
ald to religious institutions which President 
John F. Kennedy stoutly rejected as violative 
of our constitutional liberties. Why did the 
two education bills submitted by President 
Kennedy fall to pass Congress? There were 
undoubtedly many factors, but chief among 
them was the opposition of those who re- 
fused to support legislation unless aid was 
given to private as well as public schools. 
Last year’s opponents of Federal ald to edu- 
cation are among this year’s supporters. We 
must ask why. Have they suddenly altered 
their position? Not from the statements 
made in public and before the House com- 
mittee and this committee, where they stead- 
fastly continue to maintain that Federal aid 
should go to nonpublic schools as a matter 
of justice. Obviously, they must find in this 
bill a means of achieving their original objec- 
tive—if not entirely, then in part; if not im- 
mediately, then eventually. 


now endorsed this bill. For them, this year's 
urgent public school needs have taken prece- 
dence over last year’s reluctance—and they 
are now willing to yield in their opposition 
to Federal support of private education. 

We deceive ourselves as a nation if we use 


it is 
not the school, to which Federal 
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If the “child benefit” theory Is to be used 
as the basis for providing private school 
children with textbooks, instructional ma- 
terials, and mobile services, then what can- 
not be given? Would not the Individual 
child also benefit from better teachers, bet- 
ter teaching equipment, better science labo- 
tatories, and better buildings to house them? 
It is one thing to declare that we have 
changed our principles, or even to admit 
that although we have not changed our 
principles, political expediency has forced 
us to our practices. But let us not 
delude ourselves into believing that noth- 
ing at all has been changed, or been lost. 
This bill does not, as some have maintained, 
avoid the church-state issue. It evades it. 
An end run around the principle can ad- 
vance the ball of Federal assistance just as 
far as a direct plunge through the middle 
of the line. 

JUDICIAL REVIEW 


We urge that provision for judicial review 
of constitutional questions be written into 
this legislation, lest we find ourselves with 
an unconstitutional situation which cannot 
be repalred. The most expeditious system for 
obtaining such review would be by inclu- 
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sion in the bill itself of a provision which 
would insure that any Federal taxpayer will 
have standing to sue, and thereby test, the 
validity of any of these programs or provi- 
sions. 

The problem of education is urgent but 
it is unwise to proceed before a genuine 
discussion and debate on the implications 
of this bill can take place. The overwhelm- 
ing support for Federal aid to education re- 
flects.a spirit of compromise and tolerance. 
But compromise is possible without compro- 
mising basic principles and tolerance is more 
profound where expressed in respect for these 
basic principles. To paper over deep issues, 
in the name of a dubious consensus, is to 
do a grave disservice to future generations. 
A good bill with a major defect is about as 
serviceable as a majestic luxury liner with 
a hole at the waterline. The time to repair 
that defect is now. 


The Closing of VA Hospitals 
SPEECH 


HON. THADDEUS J. DULSKI 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, January 28, 1965 


Mr. DULSKI. Mr. Speaker, the pro- 
posed closing of many Veterans’ Admin- 
istration facilities and hospitals has 
stirred up a great deal of community in- 
terest and righteous indignation among 
veterans, their families, and friends. 
Recently a Buffalo newspaper sent an 
investigator and reporter to the veter- 
ans hospital and domiciliary at Bath, 
N.Y., a distance of less than 100 miles, 
to see what could be learned about its 
complete operation. 

Under leave to extend my remarks, I 
am happy to include a report of Miss 
Margaret Fess’ findings as it appeared 
in the Buffalo Courier-Express, Buffalo, 
N.Y., on January 17, 1965: 

IMMINENT CLOSING or VA HOSPITAL CLOAKS 
BATH IN GLOOM AND ANGER 


(By Margaret Fess) 

EBatH—Gloom, despair, and anger hang 
over this once tranquil little village. 

Announcement of the closing of the Vet- 
erans“ Administration hospital here struck 
like a bombshell. Patients and residents, 
some of whom have called the facility home 
for more than 20 years, are distraught at 
being uprooted. 

Employees, mostly homeowners with chil- 
dren, are in despair. Village and town of- 
ficials are angry over the economic blow to 
the community. 

PATIENTS DEFIANT BUT BEWILDERED 


Robert E. Porteous of New York City, a 
Princeton graduate, who has been a wheel- 
chair patient there for 12 years, sums it up 
this way: 

“It isn't just the closing of the facility. 
It is the way it is dome. Our Congressmen 
are elected to represent the people. They 
have a right to know what is happening, but 
they were not informed in advance of this. 

“This rule by directive is not democratic. 
It smells of fascism. 

“My only living relative is a brother in 
New York City. Traveling in a wheelchair 
isn't easy, but I can manage the 300 miles 
from here to New York occasionally. If I 
am shipped off to some remote spot, seeing 
my brother will be impossible.” 
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Hammond Douglas, a World War II vet- 
eran from the Bronx, suffering from a hip in- 
jury, has been a resident of the facility since 
1959. He is assigned to part-time work in 
the admissions office. This is his feeling: 

“I don't care for myself. I've learned to 
take things as they come. 

“But I do fear for some of the older resi- 
dents. I think that the emotional upset of 
being moved to a strange place could send 
them over the brink mentally. 

“Right now, nearly all of the older men 
are in a highly emotional state—crying and 
bewildered. 

“They should have been prepared for this 
gradually—say over a 5-year period. And, 
another thing. I have been informed that 
some of these domicile facilities to which 
transfers will be made have no hospitals. 
These men are reaching an age when they 
need medical attention.” 

In spite of zero temperatures, John Geyer, 
76, a native of Buffalo, was wandering around 
the village streets trying to figure the whole 
thing out. 

ORPHANAGE TO ARMY TO HOSPITAL TO—? 

“This is the worst thing that has ever hap- 
pened to me,” he said. “My life hasn't been 
easy. I was brought up in the Buffalo or- 
phanage, went into the regular Army and was 
in World War I. Later, I lived in New York 
City. 

“I jus love it here, This place is like home. 
I don't know what Iam going todo. I might 
go back to New Tork. I just don't know 
what to do.” 

Seated in the McDonnell Tavern, Anthony 
McKee, 56, of Rochester, World War II vet- 
eran, and Percy Stansfield, 69, of Providence, 
R.I.. World War I, hashed the thing over. 

“They've treated us very well here,” sald 
McKee. “We all like the facility and the 
town people have been wonderful to us. I’m 
a trumpeter in the band. I suppose I won't 
have a chance to play when I get kicked out 
of here.” 

Stansfield, who has lived in the facility for 
20 years, sald he was broken up. s 


BUSINESS PEOPLE FEAR LOSSES 


Brendan McDonnell, the young tavern 
owner, had tears in his eyes. His piace of 
business is located near the grounds of the 
VA hospital. 

“This wipes me out of business,” he sald. 

“My grandfather started this business in 
1897. My dad ran it for years, until he died 
last May. Then I took it over. I love Bath, 
and so does my wife and three children. 
These veterans have been fine people to deal 
with.” 

Down the road several blocks, Mrs. Floyd 
Gay stood behind a counter in her husband's 
gas station. 

“This will wipe out half of our business,” 
said Mrs. Gay. “We know nearly all of the 
employees and they are good customers. And 
we like the veterans. They are a nice bunch 
of old men and, as they walk past here, they 
always wave in such a friendly way.” 

HOSPITAL EMPLOYEES BITTER, CONFUSED 

The only topic of conversation in the 
crowded canteen was the closing. Gerald 
Keeney, a carpenter, who has worked at the 
facility for 7 years, said: 

“We're being treated like statistics—just 
something you would run through an IBM 
machine. I have six kids and own my own 
home. 

“One girl is going to Syracuse on a full 
scholarship. I suppose I'll have to pull her 
out. I've already paid the entrance fee for 
another child to enter the Corning Com- 
munity College next fall. Now that will 
probably be out the window.” 

The whole thing was summed up as a 
“dirty, sneaky deal” by Henry G. Masti, an- 
other carpenter, also a homeowner and the 
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father of four children. Masti, who has 
worked at the facility for 6 years, denounced 
the fact that the employees had been given 
no advance warning so that they could look 
for other jobs, 

“The Government wouldn't have dared do 
this before election,” he said. 

George A, Hedren, a painter, who spent 6 
years in the Marines and 16 working for the 
Veterans’ Administration, said: 

“I thought I had my life all figured out. I 
would keep on working here, take care of my 
family in this nice, quiet village and eventu- 
ally retire on a Government pension. Now I 
don't know what I will do.“ 

Another painter, who has been with the 
VA for 10 years, said he felt the residents 
and employees had not yet realized the full 
impact of the closing. 

There are going to be a lot of hardships 
ahead for all of us,” he commented. The 
residents like it here and are all upset about 
moying, The employees probably will all 
have to take lesser jobs.“ 

EXPECTS 400 HOMES TO GO UP FOR SALE 


Another employee, who did not want his 
name used, pointed to the scarcity of avail- 
able jobs in the vicinity of Bath and pre- 
dicted that about 400 homes would be put 
on the market at the same time. 

He also cited the loss of business to a com- 
munity created by relatives and friends vialt- 
ing the veterans. 

Miss Tina Aschett, secretary to the Direc- 
tor, who has worked at the VA for 24 years. 
was in the same boat—undecided. 

“We all feel as if the rug has been pulled 
out from under us," she said. “I was born 
here in Bath and love this section of the 
State. I just don't know what I will do.” 3 


MAYOR FEARFUL OF TOWN'S FUTURE 


The mayor of Bath, Dr. Frank Nicklaus, a 
dentist, felt that the reasons given for clos- 
ing were “filmsy,” including the lack of 
auxiliary medical personnel. 

“The doctors love it here,” said Dr. Nick- 
laus. “We have our country club, plenty of 
means of recreation, a good school system, a 
fine class of inhabitants, and Little crime. 

“Two years ago there was talk of closing 
the hospital, but after a conference with ofi- 
cials we were assured that there would be no 
major changes in the forseeable future. 

“This closing will affect every phase of vil- 
lage life—business, the school system, social, 
and political life. The VA employees are 
among our finest residents. 

T am flabbergasted that the Government 
would abandon such an excellent set of build- 
ings. We haven't had time to look into 
bringing something else here to be housed 
in the buildings. But we would welcome & 
college, hospital, or something along that 
line.” 

Dr. Nicklaus said that, because of thé 
finality of recent decisions in Washington. 
he had little hope that the order to close 
would be rescinded. 

FINAL HOPE. LIES WITI BANDED VETERANS 

If there is any change in policy, he sald: 
it would probably be sparked by the powcr- 
pul veterans’ organizations who are swinging 
into action all over the State. 

The Bath facility consists of 53 building? 
on 223 acres. Bulldings and equipment are 
valued at $20 million. Included in 
buildings are residences which now house 
about 740 veterans. The hospital has 279 
beds. 

There are four chapels, four libraries, * 
guardhouse, and fire station, store, canteen, 
baseball diamond, administration buliding 
and other structures. Several of the resi- 
dences have been closed because the Govern- 
ment has not alloted money for needed re- 
pairs and improvements. 

However, in 1959 the Government built * 
new theater at a cost of $1,200,000. This 0180 
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contains a leisure room, quarters for music 
practice, sports section with lockers, billiard 
tables, shuffle board, craft, and hobby shops. 

This year's operating budget is $4,764,625. 
About $3.5 million, or 79 percent, is for the 
payroll. Supplies are purchased by competi- 
tive bid, with most of the bids going to local 
concerns. 

A number of the veterans have small social 
security or other forms of pension. Most of 
these funds are spent among village mer- 
chants, 

The institution is steeped in tradition. 
Back in 1877, the State built the old GAR 
building as a residence for aging Civil War 
veterans. On Christmas Day, that year, 25 
veterans arrived as the first residents of the 
home. This bullding has recently been re- 
decorated. 

From atop a mill, tombstones can be seen 
as far as the eye can reach, More than 7,000 
veterans are buried in this cemetery. Ench 
Memorial Day, an elaborate service is held 
here. j 

The grounds are replete with stately old 
trees, and Chocton Creek forms a border on 
one side. The men fish and swim in the 
creek. A favorite pastime for the veterans is 
watching baseball games during the summer. 
Junior leaguers or other local teams play 
there on weekends. 

The facility serves veterans from six New 
England States and part of Pennsylvania. 

Members of the domicile section are men 
who are ambulatory, able to dress, feed them- 
selves, make their own beds, and take care of 
their lockers. However, all have disabilities 
which prevent them from being able to earn 
a living. All need custodial care, and some 
are blind. 

About 50 percent of the patients in the 
hospital were once domicile residents. 

EVICTION ORDERED BY END OF JUNE 

The Veterans’ Administration in Washing- 
ton has Issued orders that all residents and 
patients be moved out of the facility by June 
30, the end of the fiscal year. 

Residents of the domicile buildings will be 
transferred to VA facilities at Wood, Wis., 
Dayton, Ohio, and Hampton, Va. Patients 
in the hospital will be transferred to VA hos- 
pitals in Syracuse, Buffalo, and Canandaigua. 

Thoughout the country 11 VA hospitals are 
being closed, and 17 regional offices. Officials 
claim the move will save about $23 million 
a year. 

I also wish toinclude the following edi- 
torial which appeared in the same paper, 
dated January 21, 1965, adding further to 
the conclusion that the decision to close 
these facilities could not have taken into 
consideration the economic and human 
factors involved within the communities 
affected: 

Facıurry Loss Heavy BLOW TO BATH 


The scheduled clòsing of the Veterans’ Ad- 
Ministration hospital and domicile at Bath 
is hard to understand in the face of the con- 
cern in Washington over combatting poverty. 

The 600 employees, most of whom are rear- 
mg and educating children, buying homes, 
and saving for the future, feel that a cruel 
hand in Washington has pulled the economic 
Tug out from under them. 

The loss of the $3%4-million payroll, sec- 
ond largest in the village, will affect prac- 
tically every business In Bath. The em- 
Ployees pay rent, taxes, mortgages, buy auto- 
Mobiles, clothing, food, gasoline, and even 
Pay parking tickets. 

Every one of the people they do business 
With in the village of 6,000 inhabitants will 
Teel the pinch. , 

It has been estimated that 400 homes 
Tight be placed on the market at the same 
time. This could devaluate the entire real 
estate market for Bath and the surrounding 
Section. 
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The veterans’ facility spends about $1,250,- 
000 for supplies and operating costs. The 
majority of the purchases are made locally. 

Most of the veterans receive small social 
security benefits or pensions and spend their 
money with Bath merchants. Friends and 
relatives coming to see the veterans bring 
more money to Bath. 

Veterans’ Administration officials in Wash- 
ington have stated that the closing of vari- 
ous facilities, hospitals, and offices through- 
out the country will result in savings of $23 
million, 

This has been questioned by Assemblyman 
Charles D. Henderson, of Hornell, who also 
has criticized the manner in which the clos- 
ing order was issued without advance notice, 
hearings, or specific information. 

Seventy-nine percent of the Bath facility 
budget is for the payroll to give custodial 
and hospital care to the veterans. No mat- 
ter where they are transferred they will re- 
quire adequate care. 

Before the United States wipes out 600 
jobs, placing a village in economic jeopardy, 
and uprooting 1,000 veteran patients and 
residents, New York’s Senators and Congress- 
men should insist on full and open review 
of the Veterans’ Administration directive 
that all veterans must be out of the facility 
by June 30. 


Inviting More Legislation 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ABRAHAM J. MULTER 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, February 16, 1965 


Mr. MULTER. Mr. Speaker, the dis- 
tinguished columnist, Mr. Roscoe Drum- 
mond, describes in the following column 
from the New York Herald Tribune of 
February 12, 1965, exactly what is going 
to happen in certain areas of our coun- 
try which are harassing citizens at- 
tempting to register to vote. 

What these sections of the country do 
not seem to realize is that, as Mr. Drum- 
mond so aptly puts it: 


The question is no longer whether this 
right— 


Meaning the right to vote— 


is going to be attained by all citizens—but 
how soon. 


The article follows: 
Vorn BAR BOOMERANG: ALABAMANS Risk New 
U.S. Acrion 
(By Roscoe Drummond) 

Wasnincron.—The last-ditch opponents of 
Negro voting rights are not only fighting a 
losing battle; they are doing the most to 
bring about the very thing they say they 
don’t want: further extension of Federal 
power to enforce the civil rights law. 

The States do not have the constitutional 
right to apply these qualifications one way 
to white citizens and another way to Negro 
citizens. 7 

This is what they are doing in Selma, Ala., 
and in some other areas. In doing so, it is 
the advocates of States’ rights who are in- 
viting further loss of States’ rights. 

Neither the President nor Congress is eager 
to have the Federal Government take con- 
trol of the registration of citizens who are 
being denied their rights. This is what is 
going to happen if, as in Selma, Negroes who 
want to vote are taken to jail instead of the 


I am not one who wants to see Congress 
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rush into further extension of Federal pow- 
er before the resources of the Civil Rights 
Act are fully tested and found wanting. 
But the demand for new legislation will be 
irresistible—and rightly so—if illegal devices 
keep on being used by public officials to 
frustrate the law. 

It is well to remind ourselves how pre- 
cise the Constitution is on this point. 

The Constitution, while empowering the 
States to make the laws on voting qualifica- 
tions, provides that “no State * * may 
deny to any person * * * the equal protec- 
tion of the laws.” ; 

It provides that “the right of the citi- 
zens of the United States to vote shall not 
be denied or abridged by the United States 
or by any State on account of race, color, or 
previous condition of servitude,” 

It directs that “Congress shall have pow- 
er to enforce this article by appropriate leg- 
islation.” 

If there is one part of the Civil Rights Act 
More unassailable than any other—indeed 
totally unassallable—it is protection for the 
right to vote. Three times during the past 
8 years, Co! has passed “appropriate 
legislation” to enforce “equal protection” for 
the right to vote. 

Further “appropriate legislation” will be 
forthcoming if local authorities make the 
mistake of continuing to employ anti-voting 
devices. 

The question is no longer whether this 
right is going to be attained by all citizens— 
but how soon. 

It is clear that the country, the Congress, 
and the courts are determined to se- 
cure this right to all eligible Negro citi- 
zens faithfully and steadily. 

In the case of public school desegregation, 
some sought to discredit the ruling on the 
ground that it was “Supreme Court law,” not 
congressional law. Even that false argu- 
ment cannot be brought to support denying 
the right to vote. 

This is a constitutional right for all 
Americans wherever they live in the United 
States. It is explicit and unarguable. It 
is the duty of the courts and of Congress 
to protect this right. 

Every time local authorities try to misuse 
State power to deny a citizen his vote, they 
are inviting Congress to authorize Federal 
registrars to go anywhere they are needed 
to protect this right. 

Attorney General Nicholas Katzenbach has 
wisely stated that "eperience under the new 
civil rights law is too limited” to say wheth- 
er additional legislation is needed. If it con- 
tinues to be unlawfully defied, the act will 
unquestionably be strengthened. 


‘Churchill Is Here 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JOHN M. MURPHY 


OF NEW YORE 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, February 16, 1965 


Mr. MURPHY of New York. Mr. 
Speaker, under the leave to extend my 
remarks in the Rrconn, I include the 
following verse composed by Vernon 
Boyce Hampton of Staten Island, N.Y., 
on the occasion of the famous Churchill- 
Roosevelt conference of December 22, 
1941. Churchill many times on his 
secret trips to America stopped on Staten 
Island, N.Y., and proceeded by train to 
Washington, With his passing, I feel it 
3 to rekindle these lines at this 
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CHURCHILL Is HERE 
(By Vernon Boyce Hampton) 
The dust of evening softly falls, 
On sheltered cot and mansion, 
An ending welcomed gratefully, 
At close of Yuletide shopping. 


Throngs hurry home, 

Glad to exchange December night's crisp 
cold, 

For fireside warmth, 

An ambered room, 

Companionship, 

And radio's caroled song. 


Peace upon earth and love are mounted here, 
In quiet homes: 

The season's sanctity is its own blessing, 
Veiling the scar of war. 

And dimming our bleak questioning, 

Since death has struck. 

Reality is Just beyond the tinsel. 


Our programed music stops, 

Abruptly, 

And a staccato voice, 

Sharp as a sword, unsheathed, 
Exclaims with scarce a pause excitedly: 
“Churchill is here 

Arrived in Washington * * * 
Tonight.” 


A thrill that stays our passion, 

Holds listeners everywhere transfixed, 
Startled, amazed, 

And cheered: 

The wonder and the daring, 

Of the dare, 

Strike awe in every heart. 


Here is a man with rigid rod, 

Of upright purpose, 

Challenging the womb of time, 
To bring to birth, 

The vanished freedoms lost awhile. 


Facing what other men dared not, 

He came alone, 

To bind the Anglo-Saxon world in one. 

An hour he flew in space, 

And spanned the latitudes, 

For history to record salvation of a race. 


Dunkirk behind. 

And London blitzed and burned, 

And of the future, no one knows, 
What turn the wheel of infirm fortune 
May reveal. 

Yet here he js, 

The man of destiny. 


Pearl Harbor but a minute past, 
And here ts action: 

Into this act we read, 

The planning of the course, 

To Victory: 

Now Nations live, 

That, moments since, despatred. 


His quickens, 

All the wheels of our great “arsenal,” 
And thus, — 
Foredooms our foes. 


Great Winston Churchill, 

Hore we honor you. 

This is your home, 

In part, 

For Yankee blood courses your veins, 
And heart meets heart, 

In Freedom's cause anew. 


The wild young Eagle of the Stars and Stripes, 
Harks to your call, O Man of Britain, 


Till the hosts of tyranny, 
Are laid, 7 


We fight your fight and guard your home, 
In Britain's Isle, as here, * 
Home of our Freedom's birth. 
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We stand with thee till death, 
These Anglo-Saxon States, 

Born in the fire of battle, 

With our own, * * * 

(A family quarrel, that ancient one, 
Long healed). . 

Freemen we stand today, 

And none can disunite, 

Nations so wed: 

We stand with thee! 


The thrill of this great hour remains, 

As airwaves break the news again: “Church- 
ill is here!” 

And we listen, listen, listen, 

To the rhythmic repetition: 

“Churchill,” “Churchill,” “Churchill here!” 

Anthemed for the world to hear. 


The emotion of the moment does not wane; 
The buildup to this climax is too strong, 
For quick release, 

Now we can hope and love and live 

As Freedom's pawn, 

In spite of war and the unknown: 
Churchill is here, 

Symbol of Victory! 


Lithuanian Independence Day 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. HAROLD R. COLLIER 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, February 16, 1965 


Mr. COLLIER. Mr. Speaker, today, 
February 16, marks the 47th anniversary 
of Lithuanian independence. On this 
date in 1918 Lithuanians were finally able 
to achieve their longstanding goal of 
independence. Although the history of 
Lithuania includes a long series of sub- 
jugations by foreign powers, these for- 
eign rulers have never succeeded in 
breaking the spirit of the Lithuanian 
people. Whether occupied by German, 
Polish, Swedish, or Russian forces, Lithu- 
anians have remained faithful to their 
culture, their history, and their church. 

Today this small but valiant country 


is once again a victim of the curse of- 


foreign domination. In August 1940, 
Lithuania's 22-year-old independence 
was completely crushed when the coun- 
try was taken into the U.S.S.R. as the 
14th Soviet Republic. On June 23, 1941, 
the day after Nazi Germany attacked 
Russia, Lithuanians again manifested 
their desire for independence by staging 
a revolution and again declaring them- 
selves sovereign. The invading Germans 
ignored the claims of independence and 
went on to institute a reign of terror and 
repression. Finally in the summer of 
1944 Lithuania was once more occupied 
by Soviet troops and reestablished as a 
component republic of the Soviet Union. 
Soviet repression and subjugation of 
Lithuanian national independence con- 
tinue to this day. 

Mr. Speaker, this is indeed a tragic 
history. Lithuania is a small nation 
whose people wish only to live in peace in 
their own country according to their own 
principles and traditions. They have not 
been allowed to do so. The Soviet ag- 
gressors have abolished all independent 
Lithuanian agencies and institutions and 
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dissolved political, religious, cultural, 
social, and economic organizations. 
This transformation was accomplished 
through the use of force, against the will 
of the citizens of Lithuania. The Lithu- 
anian people have bravely resisted the 
occupation and sovietization of their na- 
tion. Stalinist Russia, however, resorted 
to terror, deportations, mass arrests, and 
executions. Using these ruthless meth- 
ods, Soviet authorities finally overcame 
armed Lithuanian resistance. Resist- 
ance to the regime still exists, however, 
and will continue to exist until the resto- 
ration of freedom and independence. 

The hearts of freedom-loving people 
everywhere go out to the enslaved people 
of Lithuania. Long ago our own great 
nation fought to throw off the chains of 
foreign domination and we would be un- 
true to our heritage as Americans if we 
did not express our earnest hope and 
prayer that someday Lithuanians, too, 
will be privileged to live free lives in an 
independent country. Centuries of for- 
eign domination have not destroyed the 
Lithuanian people or their desire to be 
free, and Soviet Russia will be no more 
successful, Mr. Speaker, I am happy to 
join with all Americans on this anniver- 
sary of Lithuania's independence in the 
hope that a free and independent Lithu- 
ania may be soon realized. 


Work Dropouts 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. SAMUEL L. DEVINE 


OF OHIO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, February 16, 1965 


Mr. DEVINE. Mr. Speaker, on Tues- 
day, February 9, 1965, radio station 
WTVN of Columbus, Ohio, aired the fol- 
lowing editorial: 

Under broad antipoverty plans, the Gov- 
ernment has initiated steps to help dropouts 
and other young people who have trouble get- 
ting and holding jobs. Unfortunately, the 
Government might be encouraging dropouts. 

For example, down in Cincinnati, the 
Neighborhood Youth Corps will be a work- 
study program conducted by the schools. 
Youth will earn money for various odd jobs 
while living at home and attending school. 
The idea is fine. But now the Government 
insists on the minimum wage of $1.25 an 
hour. Considering the jobs are being created 
especially for these youngsters, and would 
be only temporary, the Government's in- 
sistence on the minimum wage is not only 
costly, but foolish, 

Another program, the Job Corps, recruits 
young people to live in work camps, These 
youngsters will work and study and, hope- 
fully, be trained for suitable jobs. In addi- 
tion to free room and board, free clothing, 
and free health care, they're to reccive $80 
a month, or almost a thousand dollars a year. 
Thirty dollars a month is for haircuts, laun- 
dry, and luxuries, and the other $50 will be 
kept for them until they finish training. 

Now that sounds pretty good. Eighty dol- 
lars a month, free and clear, Thirty dollars 
for haircuts, movies, and cigarettes. There 
are many working full time at demanding 
jobs who, after paying for rent, utilities, food. 
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Clothing, and other necessities, clear far less 
than $80 a month. 

We wouldn't be surprised if some of the 
adult wage earners demanded a Government 
Program for those who want to drop out of 
work. 


General Manager Robert Wiegand, 
who is also vice president of Taft Broad- 
casting Co., should be commended for 
pointing out the shortcomings in some of 
these pie-in-the-sky schemes. 


Nettie Carter Jackson Democratic 
Association 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
o 


HON. JOHN M. MURPHY 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, February 16, 1965 


Mr. MURPHY of New York. Mr. 
Speaker, on Friday, February 5, 1965, 
the Nettie Carter Jackson Democratic 
Association of Staten Island, N.Y., held 
a panel forum on “The Negro in His- 
tory." Members of the committee spon- 
soring this program were Kenneth War- 
ren, Priscilla Baly, James J. Hasson, Jr., 
John Lawrence, Alfonso Largo, and 
Charles K. Smith, ex officio. 

My administrative assistant, Anthony 
R. Gaeta, addressed the meeting, and 
under the leave to extend my remarks in 
the Recorp, I include his address: 

NETTIE CARTER JACKSON DEMOCRATIC 
ASSOCIATION 


Ladies and gentlemen, in observing Negro 
History Week, as we are doing here tonight, 
I would like to recall two sharply differing 
views of history—one of America’s first 
literary greats, Washington Irving, called it 
“A kind of Newgate calendar, a register of 
the crimes and miseries that man has in- 
ficted. on his fellow man.” ‘The English 
Writer, Thomas Carlyle, called history “The 
biography of great men.” Both of these defi- 
nitions are correct, and in the history of the 
American Negro both must be applied— 
the “register of the crimes and miseries" in- 
fiicted on the Negro is a long and shameful 
one, but side by side with it is another 
register of honored names, great Negro men 
And women who fought almost alone a cen- 
tury and more ago to end the crimes and 
miseries inflicted on their people. 

Too many of us today look upon the 
struggle for civil rights as a movement of 
comparatively recent times and it is true, of 
Course, that the Negro has made greater 
Strides in the past decade than in any other 
period, but the struggle really began far, 
far earlier, carried on by dedicated and 
Steadfast Negroes who were resolute enough 
to challenge a public opinion that held their 
Tace to be merely chattels with no rights 
whatsoever. These unswerving men and 
women were the pioneers whose devotion 
and sacrifice generated the momentum of 
inassive protest against racial injustice, the 
momentum that won the civil rights bill. 

Let us look at some of these great Negro 
leaders of the past—there was Bishop Rich- 
drd Allen for one—born a slave in Phila- 
delphia in 1760, Allen was early converted 
to Christianity and became a preacher of 
such power that he was regularly invited 
to preach in white churches, an almost un- 
heard of concession in that day. But the 
Negroes who followed to hear his sermons 
Were relegated to the gallery, and this 
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rankled, On one Sunday, as Allen and his 
friends were being shown to the gallery, 
they dropped to their knees in prayer—and 
thus probably the first sit-in—or kneel-in, 
was born—and that was in 1787. Allen and 
his friends then walked out of the church 
to found their own, the African Methodist 
Episcopal Church. Allen went on to become 
a leader in the antislavery crusade. His 
greatest contribution to the cause of Negro 
freedom was his conviction that the moving 
force must come from the Negroes them- 
selves, with help from sympathetic whites. 
To this end he devoted the rest of his life, 
and through his efforts Negroes first be- 
came aware of the strength that lies in 
solidarity. 

One of Allen's contemporaries was a highly 
successful Negro businessman, James Fort- 
en, whose militance made him, possibly, the 
greatest of the free Negro abolitionist lead- 
ers In the early 1830's—he, too, believed that 
the emancipation of the Negro would come 
ultimately from Negro effort, he set himself 
the task of awakening Negro consciousness— 
history credits Forten with converting the 
great abolitionist leader, William Lloyd Gar- 
rison, to bellef in racial equality—a daring 
and dangerous doctrine at that period in 
America’s history, but with the flery Garri- 
son arguing the simple justice of equality, 
whites In numbers flocked to the cause. 

And now I would like to repeat a declara- 
tion with a very modern ring to it, and I 
quote: 

“Resolved, That the practice of nonresist- 
ance to physical aggression is not only con- 
sistent with reason, but the surest method 
of obtaining a speedy triumph of the prin- 
ciples of universal peace.” 

That sounds as if It came from Dr. Martin 
Luther King—but it did not. It was written 
in 1837 by a Negro, William Whipper, the 
son of a house servant, who developed his 
philosophy of passive resistance a dozen 
years before Thoreau wrote his famed essay 
on civil disobedience. Whipper also had 
another highly advanced conviction—he felt 
segregation was evil in itself, and stoutly 
opposed it in any public facility. 

No list of early marchers in the cause of 
Negro freedom would be complete, of course, 
without the name of Frederick Douglass, 
whom W. E. B. DuBois called the noblest 
slave that ever God set free. Douglass, who 
bore the scars of the overseer's whip on his 
back, was a fighter—or, in the modern term, 
an activist—as he once put it, and I quote, 
“the man who has suffered the wrong, is the 
man to demand redress—the man who has 
endured the cruel pangs of slavery, is the man 
to advocate liberty.” Though he was often 
threatened—and attacked by mobs several 
times. Douglass would not retreat an inch. 
The militancy of the Negro cause today is 
fired by the spark generated by this pioneer 
black abolitionist. To Douglass, emancipa- 
tion was only the beginning of a long road 
upward. Throughout Reconstruction he 
fought for the ballot and land for the freed 
slave. 

Earlier, I indicated that I would mention 
Negro men and women who had contributed 
to the Negroes’ cause. To the ladies in the 
audience who might be wondering when I'd 
get around to their sex, ’'ilsay—now, There 
was Phillis Wheatley, the writer and moral- 
ist—Sojourner Truth, the impassioned 
preacher and orator, and Harriet Tubman, 
who, as the most famous Negro guide on the 
underground railroad, let some 300 slaves to 
freedom in 19 forays into the slave States de- 
spite a $40,000 price on her head, an escaped 
slave herself, Harriet Tubman could haye led 
a safe, uneventful life in the North. In- 
stead, she chose to risk her life so that others 
of her race could be free. 

There were many others whose contribu- 
tions were equal to those whom I have men- 
tioned, There are unknown numbers whose 
names have been lost to history. The battle 
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they joined in that long ago day, when allies 
were few and the prospect of ultimate victory 
seemed dim indeed, has not been won yet, 
but it is being won. As President Johnson 
said not long ago, and I quote, “I have faith 
that the day will come when it is not neces- 
sary nor remarkable to give or recelve human 
rights awards—not necessary or remarkable 
simply because justice will be colorblind 
and all men and women will be Judged on 
their merits and not on irrelevant considera- 
tions of ancestry." That they firmly be- 
lieved such a day would come is the true 
measure of the greatness of those early Negro 
leaders. 


Independence for the Baltic States 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ROMAN C. PUCINSKI 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, February 16, 1965 


Mr. PUCINSKI. Mr. Speaker, it is 
with pride that I join my colleagues in 
the House of Representatives today in 
reaffirming our resolution urging the 
freedom of the Baltic States of Estonia, 
Latvia, and Lithuania. 

These gallant nations have endured the 
yoke of communism for too long. They 
deserve the right to self-determination 
and to personal liberty for their citizens. 
Our recognition of their condition gives 
notice before the world that America re- 
jects and repudiates Soviet imperialism 
wherever it is manifested. 

Mr. Voldemars Korsts, special assistant 
to the President of the Americans for 
Congressional Action To Free the Baltic 
States, recently sent me a memorandum 
defining in precise and unequivocal terms 
the present plight of the Baltic States. 
Mr. Korsts and this distinguished com- 
mittee urge the United States to seek a 
redress of these grievances before the 
United Nations. 

I have joined with many of my dis- 
tinguished colleagues in introducing a 
concurrent resolution to request the 
President to ask that this entire question 
be brought before the United Nations. It 
is my hope this resolution will be acted 
upon favorably by the House and Senate 
in the near future. Lithuania, Latvia, 
Estonia, and all the countries now forced 
to live under Communist domination de- 
serve to have their case presented in the 
open forum of the world. 

Mr. Speaker, Mr. Korsts stirring memo- 
randum follows: 

THE BALTIC STATES—ESTONIA, LATVIA, AND 
LITHUANIA—HavE A RIGHT To BE FREE AND 
INDEPENDENT 
World War II brought an end to fascism, 

which preached superiority of some nations 

and races, and at the same time enslaved 
others. A United Nations doctrine was then 


brought to life; it promised liberty and free- 


dom to all nations. The United Nations, 
however, made the mistake of not following 
it up. The Communists were allowed a free 
hand, resulting in the loss of many free 
nations behind the Iron Curtain. Thus did 
the Soviet Union—and, later, China—become 
colonial powers. 

Estonia, Latvia, and Lithuania were the 
first victims of communism during World 
War II. Those three Baltic nations have in- 
habited the Baltic region for thousands of 
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years. They had rejoiced in their freedom 
and independence, and were democratic and 
peace-loving peoples, with an old and valu- 
able cultural heritage all thetr own. 

In June of 1940 they were invaded and oc- 
cupied by Soviet armed forces. Duly elected 
and popular governments were deprived of 
their constitutional rights and the leaders of 
democratic forces arrested and often sum- 
marily executed. Moscow- appointed emis- 
saries set up puppet governments, which car- 
ried out any and all orders from above. 
What followed then was a shocking line of 
Communist secret police terror, and the series 
of deportations undertaken by the Soviets 
in 1941. The fact that in June of that year 
more than 200,000 persons—out of less than 
6 million—were deported to slave labor camps 
is well known, as are the many postwar de- 
portations. Since then other nationals have 
been settled in the Baltic region, with the 
clear goal of erasing the original inhabitants 
from history. 

Living under heavy terror, the people of 
Estonia, Latvia, and Lithuania have been 
robbed of the usual constitutional rights: 
the freedom of speech, assembly, and the 
practicing of religion. Even when conditions 
Improve temporarily in Russia, they do not 
change in the Baltic States, Practically, they 
are enslaved. Despite all this, their desire 
for freedom has not been crushed. They are 
waiting silently and grimly for the promises 
of the Atlantic Charter and the United Na- 
tions Charter to be fulfilled. They are des- 
perate, because they know that, unless help 
is coming they will be scattered and de- 
stroyed. 

We must help the Baltic peoples rid them- 
selves of the Communist regimes in their 
countries. 

The outright annexations of the territories 
of Estonia, Latvia, and Lithuania into the 
Soviet Union should be openly discussed and 
a demand should be made for the prompt 
reestablishing of their rights. The people of 
these countries are as fully entitled to their 
rights of self-determination as are the peo- 
ples of Africa, Asia, and the Americas: if 
some colonies are freed, why not all? 

The Government of the United States has 
refused to recognize the incorporation of the 
Baltic States into the Soviet Union, Every 
President since 1940 has reaffirmed this; yet, 
at the same time we must recognize that 
very little has been done to liberate the Baltic 
peoples. What we are talking about here is 
not a question of the right of self-rule of 
these nations, since this has been established 
beyond any doubt. The question is rather 
one of a practicable method for restoring 
their independence. The select committee 
of the House of Representatives (88d Cong.) 
to investigate the incorporation of the Baltic 
States into the Soviet Union, after holding 
50 public hearings, during which the testi- 
mony of 335 persons was taken, made a num- 
ber of recommendations, The committee 
stated that our moves should be guided by 
“the moral and political principles of the 
American Declaration of Independence.” 
The present generation of Americans, the 
committee suggested, should recognize that 
the bonds which many Americans have with 
the enslaved nations are a great asset to 
the struggle against communism and that 
the Communist danger should be abolished 
and stopped during the present generation. 
The only hope of avaiding a new world war, 
according to the committee, lies in a “bold, 
positive political offensive by the United 
States and the entire free world.” 

To this we might add that such an ap- 
proach would prevent a Communist takeover 
of more and more nations with an ultimate 
danger of the same fate to this country. 

The work of the committee has been recog- 
nized and many concurrent resolutions, call- 
ing for freedom for the captive peoples of 
Estonia, Latvia, and Lithuania, have been 
presented to the Senate and the House. Such 
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resolutions have requested the President of 
the United States to bring the question of 
the Baltic States before the United Nations, 
to ask a ruling for: 

1. The withdrawal of all Soviet troops, 
agents, colonists, and control from Estonia, 
Latvia, and Lithuania. 

2. The return of all Baltic exilees from 
Siberla and other parts of the Soviet Union, 
where they have been deported by force or 
by the so-called voluntary work assignments. 

8. The conduct of free elections in the 
three countries, under a direct supervision 
of the United Nations. 

Let us show the courage to call the Com- 
munists to order, since theirs are the only 
real colonial empires left. 

Today and not tomorrow is the time to 
do this. The suffering and subjugation of 
any nation must spur us to action. By main- 
talning the rights of others to be free, we 
confirm our own unyielding will to survive 
in freedom and in peace. 

Therefore we urge you to act for the course 
of freedom and introduce and support such 
resolutions, The United Nations Charter 
provides the legal framework; the history and 
the heritage of the United States provides 
the courage and incentive; the brutally en- 
slaved Baltic nations provide the reason for 
such action. The passage of resolutions call- 
ing for the restorement of independence of 
the Baltic States would be an important 
step not only for the freedom of these vic- 
tims of communism, but a ray of hope for 
all captive peoples and a foundation for 
lasting peace with justice and honor. 


Repeal of Right-To-Work Legislation 
EXTENSION OF REMARES 


HON. CHARLES E. CHAMBERLAIN 


OF MICHIGAN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, February 8, 1965 


Mr. CHAMBERLAIN. Mr. Speaker, 
there is considerable interest in the ques- 
tion of repeal of section 14(b) of the Taft- 
Hartley Act which permits States to en- 
act right-to-work laws. Recently, my 
colleague from Michigan (Mr. GRIFFIN] 
stated his position of conditional sup- 
port for such repeal if fundamental safe- 
guards are provided for workers. 

In response to this suggestion, an edi- 
torial in the Jackson Citizen-Patriot of 
Jackson, Mich., February 9, 1965, ana- 
lyzed the prosposal and Mr. GrirFrin’s 
position. I feel that all Members would 
like to be familiar with current thought 
on this vital issue, an dtherefore with 
unanimous consent I include this edi- 
torial, Griffin Talks Sense on Repeal of 
Right-To-Work Legislation” in the 
Appendix of the RECORD. 

Gurren TALKS SENSE ON REPEAL OF RIGHT- 
TO-WORK LEGISLATION ` 

Representative ROBERT P. Grirrin of 
Michigan carries considerable weight in the 
Congress when labor legislation is under 
consideration, 

This stems not only from the fact that 
he is high on the list of Republicans on the 
Education and Labor Committee, but be- 
cause he usually speaks with a maximum 
of logic and a minimum of emotion. That 
is why he was successful in guiding through 
3 a few years ago the Landrum-Grif- 

Repeal of section 14(b) of the Taft-Hart- 
ley law is one of the more difficult issues the 
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Congress will face this year. That is the 
provision in the law which permits States 
to enact “right-to-work” laws. (Nineteen 
States have such laws.) 

Section 14(b) is a favorite target of labor 
leaders. President Johnson has called for 
Its repeal. 

In a statement on the floor of the House 
the other day, Representative GRIFFIN said 
that he would go along with the repeal of the 
controversial item in the Taft-Hartley law. 
but ony if “fundamental safeguards” aré 
provided for the workers who are, or wo 
be, compelled to join and make payments to 
a union in order to hold their jobs.” 

Representative GRIFFIN insists that if labor 
unions want the right to negotiate union 
shop agreements in all of the 50 States 
they should accept his bill which would make 
it unlawful for a union requiring member- 
ship as a condition of employment, to do 
these things: 

“i. To discriminate on account of race 
color or creed; 

2. To use the dues collected for political 
purposes or for any purpose not related 
the union's statutory function as collecting 
bargaining agent; or 

"3, To fine or penalize a member for ex- 
ercising any legal or civil right guaran’ 
by the Constitution or laws of the United 
States,” 

These qualifications Representative GRF- 
rtr would put on a repealer of section 14(P) 
sound reasonable enough. Certainly they 
are in tune with both the letter and the 
spirit of the civil rights law, the Bil of 
Rights, and the great mass of State and 
Federal legislation which has been adopted 
over the years for the purpose of preventing 
abuses of the weak by the strong. 

It is disturbing, in fact, to reflect on the 
fact that the above-mentioned “rights” are 
not now protected by law. Representative 
Groin insists they are not, and can cite 
actual practices, plus court and Nati 
Labor Relations Board decision to support his 
point. 

Representative Grimm concedes the 
validity of one of the powerful points made 
by the unions the right-to-work 
laws. That is that non-union employes be- 
come “free riders” who cash in on the 
fits of union negotiations, but don't help 
pay the cost. We agree. 

But he properly insists that the worker 
who must join a union and thus pay 
share of the expense of collective 
has the right to make certain that his dues 
money is not used for other Also, 
that his “civil rights“ should be guaran 

The Michigan Republican can be of great 
service to labor in revising the Taft-HartleY 
law. His position is sound because of his 
reputation and the fact that right-to-work 
laws never have been seriously considered 
in Michigan. His stand will bother him 
not at all in a political way. 

The conditions he places in his support 
of the repealer are reasonable. If they are 
accepted, the chances of knocking out the 
right-to-work laws will be vastly improved- 


Mrs. Lyndon B. Johnson Dedicates Ray- 
burn Statue 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 
HON. W. J. BRYAN DORN 
OF SOUTH CAROLINA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, February 10, 1965 
Mr.DORN. Mr. Speaker, our gracious 


and charming First Lady, Mrs. Lyndon 
B. Johnson, delivered an eloquent ad- 
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Gress at the dedication of the Sam Ray- 

burn Statue in the Rayburn“ Office 

Building on Wednesday, January 6, 1965. 

Mr. Speaker, I commend this very ap- 

propriate and fitting address to the at- 

tention of the Congress and to the peo- 
ple of our country, as follows: 

REMARKS BY Mrs. LYNDON B. JOHNSON, DEDI- 
CATION OF BAM RAYBURN STATUE, RAYBURN 
HovsE OFFICE BUILDING, WASHINGTON, D. O., 
January 6, 1965 
Mr. Speaker, friends and admirers of Sam 

Rayburn: the first moment Sam Rayburn 

set eyes on this Hill was a day in March of 

1918. He arrived from Texas Old Fourth 

District and stepped out of Union Station to 

see before him the breath taking beauty of 

the glistening white Capitol dome. 

It was love at first sight. } 

Often, afterward he would recall the mo- 
ment and envy others who experienced this 
sight for the first time. 

The freshman Congressman checked in, re- 
celyed his office space, and carefully clipped 
from a country newspaper back home an edi- 
torial boldly predicting: Sam Rayburn has 
served this district well in the Texas Legis- 
lature. In the Halls of Congress, he will go 
far.” 

Two days later, he sat with other new 
Members of the House to hear the inaugural 
address of the college president who had 
entered politics and been elected President. 

The words of Woodrow Wilson never left 
him: “Here, muster, not the forces of party 
but of humanity.” Often, he recalled this 
address as one of the high points of his life. 

It is hard for us to remember now that 
Sam Rayburn was ever a freshman Member 
of the House of Representatives. For 80 
many freshmen Members—over almost half 
a century—became alumni of the Sam Ray- 
burn school. He left his mark on them all. 

Two months after his death in 1961, one 
of these freshmen was asked to give a tribute 
at a dinner in Washington. 

I would like to read from that tribute now, 
and in doing so, to dedicate this statue to 
all new Members of the 89th Congress and 
all future Congresses in hopes that—like Sam 
Rayburn—they will labor under the great 
White dome of the Capitol with the same 
faith in the people and the same nobility 
or $ 
The tribute was given by my husband. 

“Everyone who knew Sam Rayburn cher- 
ishes the moments they shared with him, 
whether it was in the hushed silence of the 
House before the tally of a vote is announced, 
during the unvarnizhed talk of the board of 
education, amidst the hubbub of a Demo- 
cratic convention, or on quiet walks around 
Texas old Fourth District to talk to the men 
and women of those flat black lands he loved 
Bo well. 

“The House of Representatives was his 
great love. He was at once its master and its 
Bervant. 

“There wasn't anyone in the United States 
who couldn't see the Speaker, if they were 
Willing to sit a spell. To the dismay of his 
Staff, he made his own appointments, often 
on the back of an old envelope in his hip 
Pocket. And he read his own mail. 

When someone writes me on tablet paper 
With a lend pencil,’ he once told me, I figure 
what he's writing me about is pretty impor- 
tant to him." 

“Authors for years to come will analyze 
this man who held sway over the House 
longer than any other mortal. They can 
turn to him for their text. 

“You can't really say how you lead. You 
Tec! your way, receptive to those rolling waves 
of sentiment. And if a man can't see and 
hear and feel, why then, of course, he’s lost.’ 

“Speaker Rayburn could see and hear and 
Teel, He was part of this good earth, 
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“He furnished his own political party some 
of its most straightforward thinking and 


Im a Democrat without suffix, prefix, or 
apology.” 

“He was younger than any of us. There 
was one thing he disliked more than old 
fogies, and, as he put it, that was ‘young 
fogies.’ 

The last speech he made to the House 
came the day he doubled Henry Clay’s record 
as Speaker, He stood in that familiar well 
and said: ‘I have so much faith in human 
beings. I know that people are good folks.“ 

“In a reflective mood one evening with a 
group of friends, he put it so well, He re- 
called how good people had always been to 
him. He talked of Flag Springs, the little 
town where he had gone to the one-room 
school. 

All of us are just a little way from Flag 
Springs,’ he said, adding, “You know, I just 
missed being a tenant farmer by a gnat’s 
heel.“ 

“All of us are just a little way from Flag 
Springs.” 

That is the lesson this solid giant left here 
on the Hill he loved. 


Would Increased Payment for Overtime 
Work Reduce Unemployment? 


SPEECH 


HON. CHARLES E. GOODELL 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, February 15, 1965 


Mr. GOODELL, Mr. Speaker, my 
esteemed colleague, Congressman JAMES 
C. CLEVELAND of the Second District of 
New Hampshire, has done us all a serv- 
ice by summarizing in brief and cogent 
form the problems associated with double 
pay for overtime proposal. The John- 
son administration apparently still car- 
ries this proposal as one of its primary 
objectives. Before entering upon this 
new intrusion by Government, let us all 
analyze its ramifications. 

Congressman JAMES CLEVELAND has ex- 
hibited his usual incisive understanding 
of an attractively labeled proposal. The 
impact upon skilled workers, small busi- 
nessmen, and the consumer of requiring 
double penalty pay for overtime is likely 
to be extensive. We are all grateful to 
our colleague, Congressman JAMES 
CLEVELAND for contributing his superb 
analysis of this proposed legislation in 
the American Legion magazine for Feb- 
ruary 1965. I commend to the attention 
of all Members the article that follows: 
Wort INCREASEO PAYMENT FOR OVERTIME 

Worx REDUCE UNEMPLOYMENT? 
(By Representative James C. CLEVELAND, 
Republican of New Hampshire) 

The proposal for double-pay penalties for 
overtime would not reduce unemployment, 
Instead, it would penalize labor—in job op- 
portunities, in earning power, and in living 
costs. 

Proponents argue that such legislation 
would create more jobs because industry 
would hire additional workers rather than 
pay penalty rates for overtime. 

In reality, this proposal would create more 
unemployment. While the Secretary of La- 
bor says that the equivalent number of new 
jobs represented by workers now working 
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overtime ls over 900,000, he does not recog- 
nize that there are not avaliable skilled men 
able to fill these positions full time. In fact, 
there is now a shortage of workers in many 
industries paying overtime rates, 

Limited in plant space and equipment, 
many industries might be required to work 
overtime regardless of the penalty. This 
would create no new jobs. 

The overtime penalty would aggravate un- 
employment by increasing the pressures to 
seek labor-saving methods in production. 
Rather than paying Increased penalty rates 
or taking on inefficient or untrained person- 
nel, industry would accelerate the introduc- 
tion of automation. 

If industries eliminate overtime, more 
moonlighting would occur. Those workers 
deprived of their usual overtime will seek 
other outside jobs. To make the same 
money, they will have to work longer on 
thelr second job, thereby decreasing thelr 
efficiency on both jobs, and taking some of 
the newly created jobs. 

Workers now receiving doubletime pay, 
when cut off from extra income, would de- 
mand wage hikes to compensate for lost in- 
come; this demand for higher wages would 
be felt by all industries. 

One of my chief objections to this pro- 
posal, besides the fact that it would not 
accomplish its objective, is its positive po- 
tential for harm to small business. Large 
industries, with their vast capital resources, 
might learn to live with this proposal. For 
the small businessman, however, this pro- 
posal could mean extinction. This is typical 
of many proposals by big government. Big 
business and big unions can find ways to get 
along with the bureaucrats’ bright ideas. 
But for the small businessman this is not 
always so, 

Further, some industries would have to 
pass on a portion of the increased costs of 
operation to the American consumer. A 
higher cost of living would provide a double 
penalty on the worker who already has lost 
part of his salary.. 

This “make-work, spread-work” proposal 
could create more unemployment, while at 
the same time having an inflationary effect 
on prices, It would hurt the competitive- 
ness of Industry, indeed put some small busi- 
nesses into bankruptcy, and restrict their 
ability to grow and employ more workers. 

More Government regulation of issues best 
left to free bargaining between labor and 
Management is not the proper approach. 
The cure for unemployment lies in sustain- 
ing a high rate of economic activity and 
fostering small business and new business, 
along with expanded education and retrain- 
ing programs to give the unskilled new op- 
portunities to find employment, The cure 
does not lie with artificially created jobs, 
which in the final analysis will strangle busi- 
ness and further investment and employ- 
ment opportunities. 


New York’s Middle-Income Housing 
Tangle 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 
HON. ABRAHAM J. MULTER 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, February 16, 1965 


Mr. MULTER. Mr. Speaker, one of 
the dilemmas faced by New York City is 
the problem of adequate housing for 
middle income families in areas where 
these families will live. In recent years, 
more than 890,000 middle-income city 
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dwellers have fled to New Vork's suburbs. 
One of the reasons this important seg- 
ment of the population has moved is the 
shortage of desirable housing which they 
can afford. 

I commend to the attention of our col- 
leagues the following article by Jerome 
Zukosky, which appeared in the Febru- 
ary 13, 1965, edition of the New York 
Herald Tribune, in which Mr. Zukosky 
discusses this housing tangle in New 
York: 

MIDDLE-INCOME HOUSING TANGLE 
(By Jerome Zukosky) 

There are few certainties about New York 
City's housing problems, but public officials 
and civic groups frequently speak of an ab- 
solute shortage of middle-income housing. 

If this is true, however, it would be dif- 
ficult to explain the increasingly severe prob- 
lem of finding tenants for such housing, 
costing families $30 a room a month or less, 
now being produced with city subsidies un- 
der the limited profit, or Mitchell-Lama, 
housing program. 

Reports of the city’s Housing and Redevel- 
opment Board, made public recently by the 
Herald Tribune, show that during the last 
year between 3,000 and 5,000 such apart- 
ments have been awaiting takers in dozens 
of projects throughout the city. In many 
cases, builders have sought for over a year 
to fill their buildings, construction of which 
is induced by such subsidy as abatement of 
up to 50 percent of normal real estate taxes. 
Unlike the days of 5 years ago, when all 
apartments in such projects were spoken for 
long before construction started, city officials 
now are concerned at the fact that disposal 
of the units is growing more difficult. 

The bulk of such housing now awaiting 
applicants has been erected on vacant land; 
the apartments are to help loosen up the 
existing shortage within overcrowded or 
blighted neighborhoods. This would be more 
convincing if it could be demonstrated that 
families are taking every apartment so pro- 
vided. But families who can afford $160 or 
more a month for a two-bedroom unit are 
not rushing pell-mell to Williamsburg in 
Brooklyn or the Bruckner Boulevard area in 
the Bronx; the only “instant sellouts“ are in 
middle-class white areas, such as Inwood, 
Yorkville or the West Bronx where there is 
reason to question whether public aid is 
necessary to provide housing. 

Yet the demand for more middle-income 
housing is unabated from two sources, and 
the evaluation of their claims poses a dif- 
ficult policy problem for city officials. 

One source is the middle-class civic group 
which wants a project in its own neighbor- 
hood, generally one faced with increasing 
real estate values, such as Greenwich Village 
and Manhattan's East Side. That thousands 
of middle-income apartments are now avail- 
able greatly limits the public policy ques- 
tions involved. What such groups want is 
public subsidy to produce a housing bargain 
in neighborhoods where it is increasingly 
difficult to find one; thelr members would 
rather live there than in Brownsville or the 
reaches of the Bronx. This may be a legiti- 
mate objective, and so is the argument that 
economic diversity is a useful attribute of 
any area, but is it enough to warrant com- 
mitment of scarce public resources? 

The second source of pressure come from 
builders whose risks are reduced if they ob- 
tain the low-rate mortgage loans and tax 
abatement provided by the limited profit 


States Steel Corp. for apartments over rail- 
road yards on mid-Manhattan’s western 
waterfront, and from builders for Hudson 
River sites at Dyckman Street in northern 
Manhattan. 
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But such projects, if approved, will com- 
pete with precisely the apartments the city 
is trying to use to cement middie-income 
families into less desirable areas. such as 
the upper West Side of Manhattan, the 
southern Bronx or Williamsburg. One set- 
tlement house, for example, provided a large 
number of family-size units in its middle- 
income cooperative in the pioneering West 
Side renewal area but has found few takers 
so far. 

Milton Mollen, the city’s housing chief, 
over the last year has placed the bulk of all 
middle-income housing in urban renewal 
areas where a broader public interest is served 
by city subsidy, There such housing permits 
many families to remain in their neighbor- 
hood and, with low-income public housing 
and private investment, can promote eco- 
nomic and social diversification; Institutions 
such as Columbia University and medical 
facilities around Bellevue Hospital are aided 
and new residential areas reclaimed. 

This policy recognizes that what is in short 
supply is not simply middle-income housing 
per se, but middle-income neighborhoods 
that provide not only this but also racially 
integrated housing and the whole spectrum 
of facilities, such as the best schools, that 
such neighborhoods need to grow on their 
own. Sowing these seeds is a dificult process, 
and no one can accuse Mr. Mollen of proceed- 
ing swiftly. But such ts the state of the 
middle-income housing shortage that Mr. 
Mollen's economists now question whether 
he can accomplish this task and subsidize 
apartments outside renewal areas too. In a 
report last year to the Housing and Rede- 
velopment Board, the economista warned: 
“If we give orchestra seats away at balcony 
prices, who will want to buy balcony seats?“ 


Remarks of Representative Peter W. 
Rodino, Jr., of New Jersey 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. PETER W. RODINO, JR. 


OF NEW JERSEY 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, February 16, 1965 


Mr. RODINO. Mr. Speaker, in recent 
years we have been deeply concerned 
with legislation to increase educational 
opportunities for every American citizen. 
I have here a letter from a constituent 
which offers some new thoughts on edu- 
cation and makes some suggestions 
which, I think, are worth looking at care- 
fully. I, therefore, commend this to my 
colleagues’ attention: 

Dran Mr. Roprwo, I have before me your 
letter of December 19, 1963, which replied 
to my former letters concerning Federal aid 
to education, a letter in which I enclosed an 
article from America magazine. In your let- 
ter you state the mission of education in 
America: “to insure that our children are 
alert and informed so that they will be pre- 
pared to lead in the continued growth of 
our Nation and to insure its supremacy in 
the world, today and tomorrow.” 

Newspaper and magazine articles indicate 
that Johnson is heading toward a more com- 
plete fulfillment of that mission by includ- 
ing parochial and private schools in the aid 
program. The idea of aid for specific subject 
areas rather than to schools per se is a step 
in a more reasonable direction. 

The main concern of this letter, however, 
is with a less formal aspect of education; but 
your definition of education’s mission holds 
true. For the aspect of which I write creates 
an awareness of America’s position un- 
equaled by geography or history books or by 
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courses in school. I write of travel abroad. 

The growth of our Nation today depends 
largely on sound international relationships. 
But such soundness must be more than & 
matter of mere trade or diplomacy. Such 
sounding must spring from a populace which 
thinks of people in other countries not as 
foreigners, but simply as human beings who 
happen to be born in a different locale. 
Nothing can create so healthy an outlook as 
travel. 

Today in America we have reached a pros- 
perity point where long-distance travel 1s 
within easy financial reach of more people 
than ever before. A trip to Europe, for ex- 
ample, is not the bourgeoise status symbol 
it once was. Of course, there are those who 
still distort it into that, but more and more 
such a journey is regarded as a necessary 
adjunct to true education. And rightly 80. 
For in Europe, the why’s and wherefore’s of 
Western civilization reveal themselves at 
every turn—in the architecture, the art 
in the traditions of the people. And conse- 
quently, the why's and wherefore’s of Amer- 
ica—its meaning and destiny—become abun- 
dantly clear. 

I ask you then, as teacher and as traveler. 
is Congress going to deprive the people it 
represents of the right to such firsthand 
education experience? Is it going to fertil- 
ize the roots of education through Federal 
aid, while cutting off its most fruitful 
branches? Is it going to reinforce the un- 
sound notion that only the moneyed few 
should travel? Is the U.S. Congress going 
to imply that monetary concerns are pri- 
mary, that expedience may so easily ride 


over principle? Congress will do all this and 


worse if it formulates and passes a bill to 
fine tourists. 

I am aware of the necessity for stopping 
the gold flow, but I am even more aware 
the necessity for stopping it with Imagina- 
tive, positive, balanced measures. America 
has suffered once this century for unnatural 
prohibitive action; let it not suffer again. 

It is a negative law which would curb 
the freedom of Americans to travel abroad: 
it is a positive law that would encouragé 
them to travel within U.S. borders. Bills 
which would improve recreational facili- 
ties, lower motel, hotel and transporta- 
tion costs, induce, good architecture, subsi- 
dize the arts, create or preserve handicraft 
guilds (to name but a few) such bilis would 
provide huma: outlets. Americans 
wouldn't have to leave America in order to 
use their leisure in a truly human way, if 
a truly human environment were achieved 
on her own soil. 

It may be argued that such bills are too 
long-range for the present emergency. But 
if such bills aren't created soon, the present 
emergency may well become a future disaster. 

As a resident of Bloomfield, NJ., and as 
a citizen who is convinced of the necessity of 
a balance of humanism in our country, I 
ask that you show no favor toward the form- 
ulation or passage of a bill which would fine 
tourists. 

Thank you for your time and attention to 
this matter, 

Sincerely yours, 
JEANNE C. DOSCRHER. 


Lithuanian Independence 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 
HON. JOHN W. WYDLER 
OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, February 16, 1965 
Mr. WYDLER. Mr. , under 


Speaker, 
leave to extend my remarks in the REC- 
orp, I include the following: 
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On this 47th anniversary of Lithuanian 
independence our hearts go out to the perse- 
cuted Lithuanian people. On this occasion 
I would like to focus attention upon one 
phase of the persecution which they have 
endured since the forced annexation of their 
country by the Soviet Union during the 
War—and that is the persecution of religion. 
Since the Red army occupied Lithuania in 
a ruthless and calculating manner the So- 
Viet authorities have persistently carried 
on & campaign to destroy religion, to wipe 
out every manifestation of it, and to trans- 
plant In its stead the atheistic, materialistic 
Philosophy of communism. 

Lithuania, a nation rich in religious tra- 
ditions, prior to the Soviet annexation was 
largely Roman Catholic with over 80 percent 
of the population of nearly 3 million ad- 
hering to that falth, The remainder was 
Comprised of Lithuanians professing the 
Lutheran, Jewish, and Greek Orthodox re- 
gions. Mindful of the need for a strong 
religious foundation to insure the moral and 
ethical vitality of the nation, the Lithuanian 
People bad the wisdom to establish con- 
stitutional conditions conducive to the 
growth of a vigorous religious outlook. In 
independent Lithuania freedom of religion 
Was guaranteed by the Constitution. Re- 
ligious groups were free to propagate their 
faith, conduct religious services, maintain 
places of public worship, and administer edu- 
cational institutions. In 1927, a concordat 
was concluded with the Vatican In which 
Lithuania established diplomatic relations 
with the Holy See. 

Such was the wholesome religious atmos- 
phere in Lithuania in the period following 
her declaration of independence. Such was 
the religious character of the Lithuanian na- 
tion. By constitutional guarantee, freedom 
of religion prevailed. In every way the prac- 
tice of religion and its development within 
the mation were encouraged. Thus, the 
Lithuanian people were grounded in a strong 
and virile religious and moral ethic. 

The Soviet conquests of Lithuania in 1940 
and again in 1944 have threatened the heart 
and core of Lithuanian religious life. As a 
consequence of the corroding processes of 
Sovietization the soul of the Lithuanian na- 
tion has been exposed to the gravest peril. 

Bishop Vincentas Brizgys, the former Ro- 
man Catholic bishop of Kaunas and resident 
ot Chicago, has given a vivid account of the 
extent to which religion is persecuted within 
so-called Soviet Lithuania. On June 25, 
1940, 10 days after the first Soviet occupa- 
tion of Lithuania, Moscow abrogated the 
concordat with Rome, and the Papal Nuncio 
Was ordered to leave the country by August 
25. Thus the Lithuanian link with the Vati- 
can was broken and the Catholic Church was 
isolated. Shortly thereafter, Bishop Brizgys 
stated, all private hospitals, schools, kinder- 
gartens, charitable institutions, orphanages, 
and the like were seized and the personnel 
arrested by Soviet authorities. Furthermore, 
the religious press was suppressed within the 
first week of the occupation; and religious 
hooks and other printed matter were banned 
or destroyed. All seminaries were seized, and 
monasteries taken over. All bishops and 
chancery staffs were expelled from their rési- 
dences. A drive commenced on the ob- 
servance of religious feast days. And then 
on April 25, 1941, the teaching of religion 
was absolutely forbidden throughout the 
entire nation. 

Probably the most ruthless measure taken 
by the Soviet authorities in thelr anti- 
religious drive was the attempt to liquidate 
the clergy. According to Bishop Brizgys, 
160 Roman Catholic priests were arrested In 
Lithuania during the first Soviet occupation. 
Within 1 year 16 were killed and 6 have since 
been missing without a trace of their where- 
abouts. The remainder were liberated by the 
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Lithuanian partisans when the Russo-Ger- 
man war began in June 1941. 

When in 1944 Lithuania was again forci- 
bly brought into the Soviet Union, the 
Soviet military authorities displayed some 
toleration of religion while the war con- 
tinued. After the war, however, anti- 
religious measures were again imposed with 
the same thoroughness and brutality as they 
were during the first occupation. Bishop 
Brizgys declared that during the first 2 years 
after the war 4 Lithuanian Catholic bishops 
and 89 Lithuanian priests were arrested, and 
subsequently many additional priests were 
arrested. 

With unrelenting determination the 
Soviets haye continued and even accelerated 
the process of Soveitization in Lithuania. 
Nor has the Communist attack been solely 
centered upon the largest religious group, 
the Roman Catholics. Communism is uni- 
formly hostile in theory and practice to all 
religions. Only for tactical reasons does it 
sometimes differentiate between Protestants, 
Catholics, Jews, or members of the Orthodox 
church. In Lithuania all religious groups 
have felt the heavy hand of the Soviet op- 
pressor. 

On this 47th anniversary of the Declara- 
tion of Lithuanian Independence we of the 
free world ought to reflect for a moment 
upon this time of troubles which has come 
upon the Lithuanian people. The Lithu- 
anians are a people in jeopardy; they are a 
people fighting for their identity as a na- 
tion; they are a people struggling to keep 
alive even a spark of their religious spirit. 

To this great people, let us, therefore, ex- 
tend our hand in a symbolic gesture of ever- 
lasting friendship; let us raise our voices 
with those who like ourselves seek Justice for 
the oppressed; and let us join with all the 
free peoples of the world in prayerful sup- 
plication that the soul of Lithuania shall al- 
ways remain unconquered by its ruthless 
oppressors. 


Lithuanian Independence Day 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ALPHONZO BELL 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, February 16, 1965 


Mr. BELL. Mr. Speaker, at a time 
when we are faced by the threat of war 
with the Communists in southeast Asia, 
it is easy to forget about the silent 
struggle being waged against the tyranny 
of communism in other countries. Feb- 
ruary 16 marks Lithuanian Independ- 
ence Day. It is a day which should not 
be overlooked, because the people of 
Lithuania need our support and we have 
much to learn from them. 

For many years the Lithuanian peo- 
ple have been forced to submit to the 
oppressive rule of the Russians. Thou- 
sands who resisted were quickly rounded 
up and liquidated. Russian soldiers still 
abound in the country, and the Com- 
munist political apparatus controls every 
facet of Lithuanian life. The moment 
there is a flicker of opposition the power 
of the whole Soviet Union is brought to 
bear to destroy it. 

In spite of the tyranny under which 
they live, the brave men and women of 
Lithuania have not given up the hope of 
regaining their freedom. We have free- 
dom. We know how it enriches our lives 
and gives purpose to everything we do. 
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On this important day, let us make 
it clear that we stand by the Lithuanian 
people and that we are making every 
effort to check the spread of Communist 
imperialism. Together we will actively 
work for the day when people every- 
where will be able to choose their own 
way of life. 


House Concurrent Resolution 40 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JOHN J. RHODES 


OF ARIZONA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, February 16, 1965 


Mr. RHODES of Arizona, Mr. Speak- 
er, today, February 16, marks the 47th 
anniversary of Lithuanian independence. 
Unfortunately, there cannot be a true 
celebration of this independence day by 
Lithuania since she is still under the 
domination of the Soviet Union, which 
took that brave nation by force of arms 
on June 15, 1940. From that date her 
people have been enslaved and her lands 
overrun by leaders of a philosophy which 
seeks to destroy her heritage of freedom 
and peace. 

We look forward to the day when 
Lithuania can again take her place 
among the free nations of the world. To 
help speed that end, it was my pleasure 
to introduce again in this Congress House 
Concurrent Resolution 40, which fol- 
lows in its entirety: 

[89th Cong., Ist sess. ] 
H. Con. Res. 40 
In the House of Representatives, January 4. 

1965; Mr. Ruonrs of Arizona submitted the 

following concurrent resolution; which 

was referred to the Committee on Foreign 

Affairs. 

Whereas the greatness of the United States 
is in large part attributable to its having been 
able, through demiocratic process, to achieve 
a harmonious national unity of ita people, 
even though they stem from the most diverse 


of racial, religious, and ethnic backgrounds; 
and 

Whereas this harmonious unification of the 
diverse elements of our free society has led 
the people of the United States to possess a 
warm understanding and sympathy for the 
aspirations of peoples everywhere; and 

Whereas so many countries under colonial 
domination have been or are being given the 
opportunity to establish their own independ- 
ent states, on the other hand, the Baltic na- 
tions having a great historical past and 
having enjoyed the blessings of freedom for 
centuries are now subjugated to the most 
brutal colonial oppression; and 

Whereas the Communist regime did not 
come to power in Lithuania, Latvia, and Es- 
tonia by legal or democratic processes; and 

Whereas the Soviet Union took over Lith- 
uania, Latvia, and Estonia by force of arms; 
and 

Whereas Lithuanians, Latvians, and Eston- 
jans desire, fight and die for their national 
independence; and 

Whereas the Government of the United 
States of America maintains diplomatic re- 
lations with the free Republics of Lithuania, 
Latvia, and Estonia and eonsistently has re- 
fused to recognize their seizure and forced 
“Incorporation” into the Soviet Union; and 

Whereas no real peace and security can be 
achieved in the world while Lithuania, Lat- 
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via, and Estonia remain enslaved by the So- 
viet Union: Now, therefore, be it 

Resolved by the House of Representatives 
(the Senate concurring), That it is the sense 
of the Congress that the President of the 
United States should take such steps as he 
may deem appropriate to bring before the 
United Nations the question of Soviet action 
in the Baltic States for the purpose of urging 
the United Nations to request that the Union 
of Soviet Socialist Republics— 

(1) withdraw all Soviet troops, agents, 
colonists, and controls from Lithuania, Lat- 
via, and Estonia; and 

(2) return all Baltic exiles from Siberia, 
prisons, and slave labor camps in the Soviet 
Union. 

Sec. 2. The United Nations should conduct 
free elections in Lithuania, Latvia, and Es- 
tonia under its supervision and punish So- 
viet Communists who are guilty of crimes 
against the peoples of the Baltic States. 


These Remarkable Men of History 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. W. J. BRYAN DORN 


OF SOUTH CAROLINA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, February 10, 1965 


Mr. DORN, Mr. Speaker, I commend 
the following very excellent editorial by 
William Randolph Hearst, Jr., to the 
attention of my colleagues. This edi- 
torial appeared in the Hearst papers 
throughout the country on January 24, 
1965: 

THESE REMARKABLE MEN OF History 
(By William Randolph Hearst, Jr., editor in 
chief, the Hearst newspapers) 

The week has been rich in history. We 
have seen, hopefully and happily, Lyndon 
Baines Johnson of Texas ascend to the pin- 
nacle of public office—and then be dramati- 
cally whisked to hospital, suffering from a 
respiratory ailment which his doctors assure 
us gives no cause for concern. 

And we have watched, helplessly and sor- 
rowfully, Winston Spencer Churchill of 
Britain slip toward the end of a life un- 
matched in greatness. 

The origins of these two remarkable men 
of the 20th century could hardly be more 
diverse, President Johnson stems from pio- 
neer stock in a harsh and arid region of 


Sir Winston is the product of centuries of 
aristocracy, steeped in the ancient traditions 


Yet there is no doubt that the two, if his- 

tory had placed them as contemporaries in 
office, would have found much in common 
and a wealth of mutual admiration and 
respect. 
Above all, both would have shared a flerce 
and identical pride in the parliamentary 
form of government, common to both our 
lands, that is the essence of democracy. 

The lives of both, in fact, have been 
greatly influenced by long experience in the 
deliberative chambers of government. No 
one has been more inextricably entwined 
with the British House of Commons than 
Sir Winston; he is indeed the child of that 
House, as he has so proudly observed. 

And few can compare with Lyndon John- 
son as the embodiment of Congress; for years 
he was the undisputed king of Capitol Hill, 
transforming the post of Senate majority 
leader from its hitherto figurehead status to 
one of unprecedented power and effective- 
ness. 
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But what indeed can be sald about Sir 
Winston Churchill to do justice to the man? 
At the close of two-thirds of the 20th century 
he so clearly dominates the historical scene 
as to dwarf his contemporaries and match 
any of his predecessors. 

It is an exceedingly safe bet that no one 
of his stature will arise, anywhere in the 
world, during the lifetimes of any of us. 

During the past week, moreover, the world 
watched him wage as valiant a battle as any 
he has engaged in during his brave and col- 
orful life. Felled by a stroke at the age of 
90, his great heart has fought on and on 
to the astonishment of his doctors and to 
the fervent prayers of his family and friends. 

We venture to guess, however, that this 
sheer bulldog tenacity comes as little or no 
surprise to Adolf Hitler's former generals or 
any other foes he vanquished but a short 
time ago. 

A junior officer always in the thick of com- 
bat, a dashing war correspondent—and hair- 
breadth escape artist—brilliant parliamen- 
tary debater, talented painter, patient brick- 
layer, master politician, visionary statesman, 
superb historian, mighty war leader, and a 
dignified and sentimental gentleman who 
wept when the ragged, bomb-battered Lon- 
doners cheered him during his tours of their 
devastated streets and homes—all these and 
more are Winston Churchill. 

History rolls inexorably on, but we shall 
never see his like again. 

The story of the Man of the Century has 
undoubtedly been in President Johnson's 
thoughts during this past week. L.BJ. has 
always been influenced by greatness and a 
sense of purpose in others; hence his deyo- 
tion to the memories of Andrew Jackson, 
Abraham Lincoln, Sam Rayburn, and Frank- 
lin Roosevelt, 

A man so rooted in democratic tradition 
could not, then, fail to include Sir Winston 
among his mentors, 

Both men elevated the practice of politics 
to unequalled heights. For Sir Winston, 
politics meant duty, in the manner of his 
forebears the Dukes of Marlborough. 

Lyndon Johnson has always felt that the 
art of politics transcends all others; that only 
through politics can diverse views among fac- 
tions and nations be reconciled. 

We can wonder, though, what else besides 
the example of Churchill has occupied the 
President's thoughts during this momentous 
week. The explosion of an atomic bomb in 
the remote fastness of Communist China? 
The enigmas of Kosygin and Brezhnev, and 
perhaps Charles de Gaulle? or Lee Harvey 
Oswald and a $12.78 mail-order rifie? 

We may never know which formed the 
President's preoccupation. For this tall, 
gregarious Texan is now the loneliest Ameri- 
can. But there are many things about Lyn- 
don Johnson that we do know—and the time 
is certainly appropriate to appraise him on 
the basis of these once again. 

First, it is somewhat paradoxical that 
whereas L.B.J. garnered the greatest electoral 
majority of any President, he remains a 
largely unknown quantity to vast numbers 
S Americans outside Washington, D.C., and 

'exas. 

He does not reflect the youth and magne- 
tism of Jack Kennedy, the military fame of 
Dwight Eisenhower nor the crispness of 
Harry Truman. He comes closest, perhaps, 
to Franklin Roosevelt; but even there the 
similarity is by no means close. 

Yet, in time, I think L.B.J. will become one 
of the Nation's best known Presidents, not 
only through communication channels, but 
through his accomplishments. 

For today America is presented with a rare 
combination: A President with total experi- 
ence of every nook, cranny and pitfall of 
Congress—and with a congressional make- 
up, in House and Senate, overwhelmingly 
disposed to favor his programs. 


The Congress, moreover, likes Lyndon 
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Johnson. He is privy to its most inner coun- 
cils; he can be described as a charter mem- 
ber of Its establishment. 

The congressional system is dominated by 
the committee chairmen—and this formi- 
dable band of Representatives and Senators 
feel at home with L.B.J. as perhaps with no 
Chief Executive before him. 

As the master compromiser” L.B.J. has 
earned the exasperation, admiration, enmity 
and unswerving loyalty of members of both 
parties. It is said that no one ever won an 
argument with him. His secret weapon, it is 
said, is a total aversion to division and ran- 
cor of any kind. 

He has sometimes been accused, especially 
during his Senate tenure, of being too closely 
allied to Texas oll and gas interests. But 
L. B. J. shrewdly knew that a politician's first 
duty is to survive and stay in office—other- 
wise he is rendered ineffective and his goals 
of a Great Society or anything else become 
academic dreams. 

He is the middle-of-the-roader who has al- 
ways had to walk a political tightrope in his 
home State, a turbulent center of Democratic 
politics. 

For years he was subject to the relentless 
hostility of the liberal faction of the Texas 
Democratic Party—yet now that he is in 
office he is instigating virtually everything 
that faction has advocated. 

He is like his enormous State, both of the 
South and of the West. Yet few who know 
Lyndon Johnson will deny his broad sense 
of national consciousness; and as Senate 
majority leader the problems he faced and 
tackled were, of necessity, national rather 
than regional. 

Again those who know him will tell you 
he is equally at home at a labor union get- 
together or at an ambassador's salon, "O 
Lyndon,” an acquaintance once observed. 
“can talk to you on any level you like.” And 
it is true that L.B.J. has an equal liking for 
the rough clothes of his ranch country and 
for Saville Row suits. 

He Is the Mr. Democrat who for many years 
loyally supported the foreign policies of 
President Eisenhower's administration—be- 
cause he felt it was his duty to do so, because 
it was essential that the Nation present a 
unified front to friends and enemies abroad. 

He is the former unchallenged leader of 
the Senate who accepted the Vice-Presi- 
dency—against the advice of many closest 
to him—under the former junior Senator 
from Massachusetts. L.BJ. did this out 
of a sense of duty and of loyalty to his party- 

Yes, I feel Winston Churchill and Lyndon 
Johnson would have gotten along well to- 
gether. The sole holder of honorary Amer- 
ican citizenship and the big Texan from the 
southwest plains would have proved a for- 
midable team. 

Thus the curtain rises on a new act in the 
life of one man and slowly falls on the final, 
mortal scene of another. 


Lithuanian Independence Day 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. EUGENE J. KEOGH 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, February 16, 1965 


Mr. KEOGH. Mr. Speaker, in the flow 
of history, esteem is due less to nations 
with abundant military power and rich 
in material goods, than to those which 
struggle courageously and de 
for their own and others’ rights to free- 
dom and to a better future. And it is 
especially today, when the Soviet-im- 
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Posed Red regimes are holding millions in 
Slavery and openly seeking to impose 
their colonial rule on other nations, that 
the freedom struggle of the small Lithu- 
ee nation acquires particular mean- 


It was in 1918 that Lithuanian inde- 
pendence was achieved. Yet freedom 
had but a short day in Lithuania: in 
1940 the country was again seized by the 
Russian Bolsheviks, underwent a three- 
year occupation by Hitler, and has re- 
mained in the Soviet colonial prison 
camp ever since. On the day Lithuania’s 
freedom was throttled, the population 
again girded itself for a long period of 
Tesistance. 

The freedom fight has cost the Lithua- 
nian people many lives, but at the same 
time it has strengthened their determi- 
nation to uphold their national culture 
and traditions, and to insist on their 
right to choose their own political, eco- 
Nomic, and social institutions. By its 
Cultural values, its faith, and its world 
view, Lithuania continues to belong to 
the West and exemplifies Western man's 
readiness to defend spritual freedom, the 
Principles of democracy, and fundemen- 
tal human rights. 

The Lithuanian resistance did not fal- 
ter during the first Soviet Russian oc- 
cupation, nor did it falter when the Rus- 
sians were replaced by the Nazis in June 
1941. The strength of the Lithuanian 
People, so courageously displayed during 
the German occupation, is as evident to- 
day when once again they find them- 
sclyes the victims of Russian oppression. 

The late President, John Fitzgerald 
Kennedy, believed, as I do, that Lithua- 
Nia's freedom is the concern of all hu- 
manity. 

He expressed this more eloquently than 
I might when he said: 

Together we must work to strengthen the 
Spirit of those Europeans who are not free, 
to reestablish their old ties to freedom and 
the West, so that thelr desire for liberty and 
tense of nationhood will survive for future 
expression. We ask those who would be our 
Adversaries to understand that in our rela- 
tions with them we will not bargain one 
nation's interest against another's and that 
the commitment to the cause of freedom 
is common to us all. 

All of us * * * must be faithful to our 
Conviction that peace In Europe can never 
be complete until everywhere in Europe men 
Can choose, in peace and freedom, how their 
countries shall be governed * * *. 


Lithuanian Independence Day 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ABRAHAM J. MULTER 


or NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, February 16, 1965 


Mr. MULTER. Mr. Speaker, at the 
end of World War I many oppressed na- 
tional groups regained their independ- 
ence. The Lithuanian people, one of 
the three Baltic nationalities suffering 
under czarist Russian rule, declared their 
independence on February 16, 1918. 
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The Lithuanians have a distinct place 
in the history of northeastern Europe. 
They are the most numerous of the three 
Baltic peoples and they have always been 
sturdy defenders of liberty. Although 
they have borne the heavy yoke of the 
Russian Government for more than a 
century, they have managed always to 
keep their love of liberty and their pa- 
triotism alive. 

Both in the attainment of their Lithu- 
anian independence and in its main- 
tenance during more than two decades, I 
am happy to say, the United States made 
important contributions. The Lithua- 
nians received great encouragement from 
the famous 14 points of our late President 
Wilson. It was a source of inspiration 
for them to know that their struggle for 
independence had the support of the 
people and Government of this great Re- 
public. ` 

In 1918 when the Lithuanian people 
earned their freedom they and their 
friends everywhere thought that their 
servitude and misery under alien rule 
had come to an end. This brave people 
who had struggled against Teutonic 
Knights in the 13th and 14th centuries, 
against their Polish overlords through 
the next four centuries, and finally 
against the regime of the Russian czars 
for more than 100 years, had at last 
broken the chains of their bondage. A 
new day had dawned for them, and a new 
promising life began for them as a 
nation. During the 20-odd years of their 
independence, from 1918 to 1940, Lith- 
uanians were quite content with their lot. 
Since the outbreak of the last war fate 
has been unkind to them. 

Early in that war they lost their free- 
dom and independence. Lithuania was 
attacked and occupied by the Red Army 
early in 1940, and then made part of the 
Soviet Union. Then during the war it 
was overrun by the Nazis and held by 
them for some 2 years. Toward the end 
of the war Communist Russians returned 
and they have been there for more than 
20 years. They have been treating 
Lithuanians more cruelly, and have im- 
posed upon them a harsher regime than 
did the Russian czars, and today the 
Lithuanians are oppressed under Com- 
munist totalitarian tyranny in their 
homeland. Although they are not al- 
lowed to celebrate their national holiday 
there, we as their friends and sympa- 
thizers, observe the anniversary of Lith- 
uanian independence and thus echo their 
patriotic sentiments. 


Lithuanian Independence 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 
HON. J. WILLIAM STANTON 
oF omo 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, February 16, 1965 
Mr. STANTON. Mr. Speaker, on this 
day commemorating the 47th anniver- 


sary of Lithuanian independence we pay 
tribute to a nation that has lost the 
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most precious possession a nation-state 
can hold; namely, its freedom. 

During the interwar period, Lithuania 
took its place proudly in the family of 
nations. It established diplomatic re- 
lations with the nations of the world. 
It was an active member of the League 
of Nations. In every way, Lithuania 
sought to fulfill its obligations to inter- 
national society as an independent 
nation-state. 

The same can be said for internal 
Lithuanian affairs. Lithuania had pros- 
pered economically, culturally, and 
socially. Lithuanians could be justly 
proud of their national achievements 
during this period. 

The point I am trying to make is 
simply this: By every objective criterion 
Lithuania proved her capacity to play 
a fit and honorable role in international 
life; Lithuania had fulfilled all the re- 
quirements humanity expects of a 
modern state. The Soviet conquest of 
Lithuania was, therefore, as senseless as 
it was cruel. There was no justification 
for this horrendous act of inhumanity 
and the oppression that has existed in 
the country since that time. The ra- 
tionale for the Soviet conquest stems 
from a deep-rooted Soviet ideological 
commitment to expand communism. 
For this reason, the fate of Lithuania 
is a warning to all men of the free world 
who cherish their liberty. f 

On this anniversary of Lithuanian in 
dependence I add my voice with all 
others in praising the fortitude and per- 
serverance, the nobility and resolve of 
the long-suffering Lithuanian people. 
And to them I extend my warmest con- 
gratulations on this their day of national 
dedication and express the hope that 
freedom will one day be theirs. 


Church Attitude Toward Farm Labor 
Improving 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. BURT L. TALCOTT 
OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, January 21, 1865 


Mr. TALCOTT. Mr. Speaker, an edi- 
torial from the Catholic Herald, Sacra- 
mento, Calif., dated January 7, 1965, in- 
dicates that church groups now are rec- 
ognizing a problem in the field of 
agriculture which some may have over- 
looked in the past. I refer to the cost- 
price squeeze which our farmers have 
faced for many years and, specifically, 
the fact that farmers generally cannot 
improve the wages of agricultural work- 
ers unless and until ways are found to 
increase farm income. 

When anyone conscientiously and ob- 
jectively studies the problems of our 
agricultural economy, the invariable 
conclusion is that farmers have not 
shared fully in the relative prosperity 
enjoyed by other groups. Most farm 
costs have risen, but farm prices have 
not kept pace. As the editorial suggests, 
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the surest way to improve the lot of the 

farmworker is to increase farm income. 

Mr. Speaker, under unanimous con- 

sent, I include at this point in the REC- 

orp the text of the Catholic Herald 

editorial entitled “Justice on the Farm”: 
JUSTICE ON FARM 


Many crises are destined to beset the agri- 
cultural front in 1965 if the problems of all 
concerned are not weighed on the scales of 
justice. 

The basic issue is a perennial one, the 
plight of America’s farm laborer, Now that 
the bracero program has been terminated, the 
issue must be faced: How to make work on 
the farm attractive enough to obtain the 
services of a sufficient home labor force to 
harvest the Nation's crops? 

This goal can be accomplished only if the 
wage provided is a living one and only if 
employment conditions reflect a human con- 
cern for those who work. 

It will not be realized unless the plight 
of the farmer is considered as an integral 
part of the total problem. In truth, that 
plight may be called the heart of the problem, 

In an era of an expanding national pros- 
perity, the U.S. farmer has been caught in 
a cost-price squeeze which is ruthless. 

During the past 20 years, the farmer has 
seen the cost of production increase at a stag- 
gering rate, following the pattern common 
to all sectors of the economy. But unlike 
other economic flelds, the price for farm 
products received by the farmer has not 
begun to keep pace. 

Statistics bear out this observation. In 
1947, the gross farm income was $34 Dillion. 
By 1963, it had increased to $41 billion. How- 
ever, in that same period of time, the net 
farm income had decreased from $17 to 
$12 billion. The diminishing return is ex- 
plained by production expenses soaring from 
$17 to $29 billion. 

To keep pace with a modernized agricul- 
ture, the farmer has had to pay increasing 
amounts for new equipment and its mainte- 
nance, for products to enrich the soil and for 
electricity to provide water. 

The farmer has not been able to control 
the amount paid for these factors of produc- 
tion. He has paid the inflationary amounts 
or gone out of business. 

The only production factor which has been 
kept stationary like the farmer's gross in- 
come, has been the wage paid farm laborers, 

In 1963, farm people received $1,480 of per- 
sonal annual income per capita, of which 
$510 was from nonfarm sources. Per capita 
income of nonfarm people was $2,515. The 
average hourly return for farmwork was 
$1.01, while 1 hour’s work in a factory aver- 
aged $2.46. 

There can be no question on moral grounds 
that the farm laborer’s wage must be 
increased—drastically increased. Neither 
should there be any question that the farmer 
who is expected to pay this increase must 
himself be given a vastly greater share in eco- 
nomic affluence through increased payments 
for his products, This, too, is a matter of 
elemental justice. 

The average consumer paid 15 percent 
more, but farmers received 15 percent less in 
1963 for the same kinds of food purchased 
in 1949. Purchasers of bakery products saw 
the price tag soar 42 percent in that period. 
Farmers saw their income in this area de- 
cline 12 percent, 

Users of dairy products had to pay 18 per- 
cent more in 1963 than in 1949. The farm 
value of these same products dropped 5 per- 
cent in that time. 

In terms of practical reality, these statistics 
mean that if the farm laborer’s plight is to 
be improved—and improved it must be—the 
farmer must be given the means whereby it 
becomes possible for him to assume that in- 
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creased production cost. He must be given 
more for his produce—a lot more. 

If we really want to solve the problems 
which beset American agriculture, there 
should be in this year 1965 an across-the- 
board increase of 10 percent in the price 
farmers obtain for their produce. This 
should be followed in the two succeeding 
years by an annual increase of 5 percent. 

Moral dictates impel us to improve the 
lot of the farmworker. The same justice 
demands that the farmer himself cannot be 
ignored. It is one whole picture. You can- 
not provide justice for one and not for the 
other. 


Frances Seidemann Tells “What My 
Country Means to Me” 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 


HON. COMPTON I. WHITE, JR. 


OF IDAHO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, February 2, 1965 


Mr. WHITE of Idaho. Mr. Speaker, 
under leave to extend my remarks in the 
RecorpD, I include the following winning 
essay written by Frances Seidemann, en- 
titled “What My Country Means to Me,” 
as printed in the Kellogg Evening News 
on February 11, 1965: 

WINNING Essay Is PUBLISHED 
(By Frances Seidemann) 


(Eorroas Norx.— Following is the text of 
the winning essay in the recent contest in 
Kellogg schools sponsored by the Kellogg 
Jaycees, topic for which was “What My 
Country Means to Mo.“) 

My country means freedom and brave men. 
Men who were willing to take a chance and 
do things for themselves. My country still 
means freedom, but more and more people 
are saying, “let the Government do it, I don't 
have the time.” The Government is doing 
more and the people less and the people com- 
plain that the Government is doing too 
much. 

My country means a land of rolling hills, 
beautiful lakes and streams, steep mountain 
ranges, and modern cities. But the cities are 
getting bigger, the streams are becoming 
polluted, the hills are hidden by signboards 
and trash and the mountains are spotted 
with summer homes. 

My country is more than a country, it is 
an idea, a way of life, an ideal of the people 
of many countries, but unless we do some- 
thing we are not going to stay that way. 

Still, for all its faults, my country has 
many other things; a democratic way of 
government run by the people, power and 
the will to fight back against our enemies, 
a chance for good education, and in the 
future we hope to have equality for all men. 

My country means a lot to me because I 
need freedom. Freedom to think and act 
as I please without going against the law. 
For my country is a land of justice, too. 
Justice for all men, no matter what they have 
done. All men have freedom, but to have 
freedom we must give some up, because if 
we give too much freedom people will take 
advantage of it for their own ends. 

My country has built up its resources and 
used everything it has to make it 
and powerful. We are the center of much 
trade and travel. We have great scientists 
and doctors. In the United States we have 
tried to conquer incurable diseases, 


In the United States the people work to- 
gether for the good of the people and the 
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government. The people take an active part 
in government and most of them know 
about what is going on, both here and in 
other countries. 

Iam proud of my country because the peo- 
ple are willing to try and correct their faults 
and work together, using all their capabili- 
ties to solve our problems. 

My country means many things to me. It 
means its history and its people, its present 
and its government, and its faults and assets. 
My country means a way of life and an idea, 

My country is still young and look how far 
it has come, If my country did this in such 
a short time, who knows what it will do in 
the future? 


Lithuanian Independence Day 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CHARLOTTE T. REID 


OF ILLINOIS. 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, February 16, 1965 


Mrs. REID of Illinois. Mr. Speaker, 
today marks another anniversary for a 
small but gallant nation—another anni- 
versary observed in sadness. Forty-seven 
years ago, on February 16, the coura- 
geous people of Lithuania won their inde- 
pendence and for 22 years enjoyed a 
happy, free, and democratic way of 
life. Now this independence is only 2 
memory, but it remains a cherished 
dream for millions of Lithuanians now 
behind the Iron Curtain and for their 
countrymen in America and throughout 
the world. 

It is a privilege to join with my col- 
leagues in the House in paying well-de- 
served tribute to the valiant people of 
Lithuania on this occasion, for as long 
as we here in America have the will to 
remember and to care, their hopes for 
liberation will be kept alive. I am con- 
ident that the people of Lithuania will 
one day regain their freedom, for they 
are a nation of Christian traditions with 
the faith to persevere. But we in the 
free world must give them the encourage- 
ment to continue the fight. We must 
continue to support their cause and do 
what we can to aid in winning back their 
national identity and independence. We 
can let them know that America still 
stands devoted, as they do, to the prin- 
ciples of justice and the right of self- 
determination. 

All who cherish freedom in the world 
have a common interest, and likewise we 
share a common threat. Lithuanian In- 
dependence Day, therefore, should be for 
Americans a day of prayerful reflection 
and renewed dedication. In this regard, 
I personally am today introducing a 
House concurrent resolution calling on 
the President of the United States to in- 
struct the U.S. Ambassador to the Unit- 
ed Nations to take certain action in be- 
half of Lithuania, Estonia, and Latvia. 

I know the people of my district join 
me in saluting the wonderful people of 
Lithuania and also in expressing the 
hope that soon, February 16 will once 
again be truly a day of independence for 
them and for all captive nations now be- 
hind the Iron Curtain. It will then be 
a happy day for all of us. 
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Milwaukee Honors the Memory of an Out- 
standing Citizen: Mr. Wilbur Halyard 


EXTENSION OF REMARES 


HON. HENRY S. REUSS 


OF WISCONSIN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, February 2, 1965 


Mr. REUSS. Mr. Speaker, the city of 
Milwaukee last week honored the mem- 
ory of one of its distinguished citizens, 
Mr. Wilbur Halyard, by naming a new 
city street in his honor. 

In a letter to the streets and zoning 
committee of the Milwaukee Common 
Council, Alderman Vel Phillips paid trib- 
ute to Mr. Halyard’s outstanding quali- 
ties which merited recognition by his 
chosen city. I take this opportunity to 
acquaint the House with the remarkable 
character and accomplishments of a man 
who contributed unstintingly to the de- 
velopment of the economy and society of 
Milwaukee and our country. 

I include Mrs. Phillips’ letter and a 
copy of the resolution adopted by the 
Milwaukee Common Council: 

Orry oF MILWAUKEE, 
Milwaukee, Wis., January 25, 1965, 
To the COMMITTEE on StREETS-ZONING OF THE 
Common COUNCIL, 
City of Milwaukec, Wis. 

GENTLEMEN: Wilbur Halyard will be re- 
membered as one of Milwaukee's frontiers- 
men. He was a forerunner, a ploneer, with 
all of the vigor and strength of purpose that 
characterize those who forge ahead. Wilbur 
Halyard came to Milwaukee in 1923, With 
the assistance of his wife, Mrs. Ardie Hal- 
yard, he organized the Columbia Savings & 
Loan Association in 1925. He embarked upon 
& business career which grew and flourished; 
he took an active part in the civic life of 
his community. He was indeed a frontiers- 
Man in the new sense of the word that was 
envisioned by those who molded the New 
Frontier for the late John F, Kennedy. 

Wilbur Halyard was essentially a quiet 
Man. His efforts, his gains, were never her- 
Alded, perhaps because they were not drama- 
tic. They were, however, worthy efforts, 
born and nurtured with heavy toll and as he 
himself expressed with a genuine “desire 
for self-improvement.” 

For those who did not know him, Wilbur 

yard was somewhat unconventional. 
Often abrupt in his manner, he was never 
abie to feign patience. He was outspoken, 
3 and unafraid of taking the unpopular 

W. 

But for those who knew him, he was warm 
and gracious and most of all a gentleman 
in the “old tradition.” He loved good con- 
versation and very often took the time to 
think and meditate momentarily before he 
Spoke. Perhaps the quality that shall be 
Temembered and loved best was his genuine 
ability to laugh heartily at good humor in- 
cluding his own. 

Wilbur Halyard was indeed not all things 
to all people, but to friends and adversaries 
alike he was a man of strong determination, 
a man of purpose, and a man of accomplish- 
ment, 

It is both fitting and proper to commemo- 
Tate his name in a way which will make 
Permanent many of the fine qualities that he 
Bave in abundance to our Milwaukee com- 
munity. 

Very sincerely, 


PHILLIPS, 
Alderman, Sizth Ward. 
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RESOLUTION To NAME A NEw STREET IN THE 
SIXTH WARD IN HONOR oF THE LATE WILBUR 
HALYARD 


Whereas a new diagonal street running 
from North Sixth and West Brown Streets to 
West Garfield Avenue at relocated North 
Eighth Street will soon be opened in the 
sixth ward; and 

Whereas it is fitting that this newly cre- 
ated street by named in honor of a civic 
leader who has devoted his lifetime to fur- 
thering the interests of the city of Milwaukee 
and its citizens; and 

Whereas there is no person more deserving 
of this honor than the late Wilbur Halyard, 
who came to Milwaukee in 1923, founded the 
Columbia Savings & Loan Association in 
1925, and, with his wife, Mrs, Ardie Halyard, 
guided the association until his death on 
January 17, 1963; and 

Whereas Mr. Halyard’s pioneering spirit, 
his courage, his determination, and his tire- 
less efforts made him not only a successful 
businessman but an outstanding civic lead- 
er, whose influence for good was felt through- 
out the entire community; and 

Whereas the members of this honorable 
body desire to give appropriate recognition 
and honor to the memory of Wilbur Hal- 
yard: Therefore be it 

Resolved by the Common Council of the 
City of Milwaukee, That the newly created 
diagonal street within the sixth ward is 
hereby designated to be known as North 
Halyard Street In reverent memory of the 
late Wilbur Halyard; and be it further 

Resolved, That this resolution be 
upon the permanent record of this council 
and a suitably engrossed copy presented to 
Mrs. Halyard. 


Lithuanian Independence 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. PAUL B. DAGUE 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, February 16, 1965 


Mr, DAGUE. Mr. Speaker, as we ob- 
serve the 47th anniversary of the restora- 
tion of independence to Lithuania we are 
also reminded of the disposition that has 
kept these brave people from the full 
realization of their rightful place as a 
free and independent nation. 

Lithuania represents a civilization that 
was old when the United States came 
{nto being and we must shamefacedly 
confess our selfish preoccupation at the 
time the Communist colossus moved in to 
stifle their freedom. And all the while 
we were fighting a war to stem the Nazi 
onrush, we were collaborating with an 
equally ruthless juggernaut that has 
overrun her weaker neighbors. Added 
to this is the sad admission that it has 
become officially taboo to criticize these 
destroyers of freedom since it might up- 
set the nice balance of peaceful coexist- 
ence. 

What utter absurdity. How can we 
preach freedom for all peoples at the 
very moment we see communistic colo- 
nialism flourishing around the world? 
And we do have a vital stake in Lithu- 
anian independence since our own free- 
dom is only strong when it is predicated 
on the freedom of all other sovereign 
peoples. Let us, then, make it our firm 
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policy to refuse to lend our aid to, or 
indeed traffic with, any nation that keeps 
its so-called satellites in thralldom. 


Remembering the “Maine” 
SPEECH 


HON. CLEMENT J. ZABLOCKI 


OF WISCONSIN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, February 15, 1965 


Mr. ZABLOCKI. Mr. Speaker, I am 
pleased to join with my distinguished 
colleague from Illinois [Mr. O'Hara] in 
commemorating the 67th anniversary of 
the sinking of the battleship Maine in 
Havana Harbor, a tragedy which resulted 
in the Spanish-American War. It is 
particularly fitting that Mr. O'HARA 
should be granted this special order since 
he is the sole Spanish-American War 
veteran still serving in the Congress. 

Each year the anniversary of the sink- 
ing of the Maine is celebrated by the 
United Spanish War Veterans, Depart- 
ment of Wisconsin. Mr. Morris G. 
Oesterreich, past national commander of 
the United Spanish War Veterans and 
commander of the Wisconsin depart- 
ment, has for many years devoted his 
time and efforts to arranging this pro- 
gram. It is just one of the many worthy 
endeavors on behalf of veterans to which 
Mr. Oesterreich has energetically and 
fruitfully contributed. 

This year he arranged for the pro- 
gram to be held at the Schlitz Brown 
Bottle in Milwaukee, facilities made 
available through the courtesy of Mr. 
Robert Uihlein, president of the Schlitz 
Brewing Co. 


The principal speaker was Capt. Ber- 
nard A. Thielges, professor of naval 
science at Marquette University, Milwau- 
kee. Because of the pertinence of Cap- 
tain Thielges’ remarks to this 67th an- 
niversary commemoration, with consent, 
I insert the speech at this point in the 
Recorp and urge the attention of my col- 
leagues to it: 

Tue TTH ANNUAL “Marne” Day MEMORIAL 
SERVICE 

Mr. Oesterreich, United Spanish War Vet- 
erans, friends, it is always a pleasure, a priyi- 
lege, and an honor to be a participant at your 
various military and civic patriotic functions 
to pay tribute to the many brave Americans, 
living and dead, who have played such an 
heroic role in forming our great 
heritage. I feel, however, that Mr. Oester- 
reich has misled me somewhat, as he indicat- 
ed that the average age of the Spanish- 
American War veteran was now 86 years. Af- 
ter having had the privilege to meet many 
of you on previous occasions, and seeing you 

here today, young as ever, I have con- 
cluded that Mr. Oesterreich has ample qualif- 
ication for the Liars Club; and in this regard, 
perbaps you all belong. In any event, from 
the looks of you gentlemen I don't belleve 
that I would relish the thought of defending 
San Juan Hill even today from an advance 
of men of your proven character, yitality, and 
patriotism. 

Today, February 15, 1965, marks the 67th 
annual remembrance of the sinking of the 
U.S. battleship Maine in the harbor of Hav- 
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ana, Cuba. Let us reminisce for a moment 
and go back to those trying days of history. 
I am sure that to many of you the recollec- 
tions will be quite vivid. 

In January of the year 1898 there were 
serious riots and demonstrations against 
Spanish authority throughout Cuba. The 
American consul generak Fitzhugh Lee, ca- 
bled to Washington his doubts whether the 
Spanish officials could control the situation, 
together with the suggestion that it might 
be necessary to send warships for the pro- 
tection of American citizens and property. 
The Washington authorities acted hastily and 
immediately dispatched the battleship Maine, 
under Captain Sigsbee, to Havana where she 
appeared on January 25, and was conducted 
to a mooring buoy by harbor officials. Her 
arrival caused great excitement among the 
populace; her reception by the Spanish au- 
thorities was a cold one. 

While lying quietly at her moorings on the 
night of February 15 with no preliminary 
circumstances to excite the least alarm or 
suspicion, at 2145 hours the Maine was sud- 
denly blown up and sunk with the loss of 
266 men out of the ship’s complement of 353. 
The report of the naval court of inquiry then 
convened, and fully substantiated in 1911 
when the ship was refloated, showed that the 
disaster had resulted from a heavy external 
explosion, as by a mine, which drove the 
bowplates inward with probable subsequent 
explosion of the forward magazines. The 
incident precipitated the most acute tensions 
in the already strained political relations be- 
tween Spain and the United States. The cry 
“Remember the Maine” raised by the Amer- 
loan press and people became a powerful in- 
centive to war. Ultimately, effective April 
21, 1898, war was declared as existing between 
the United States and Spain. 

Many of you gentlemen here today, from 
first hand experience, recall the events to fol- 
low. On the night of the 30th of May Comdr. 
George Dewey opened actual hostilities when 
he boldly sailed into Manila harbor in search 
of combat with the Spanish fleet. This dar- 
ing act is more fully appreciated upon reall- 
zation of the dangers and uncertainty that 
Dewey and his men faced. The harbor en- 
trance off Corregidor, Manila, and Cavite were 
reported heavily fortified; the channel en- 
trance reported mined, and the Spanish fleet 
lay in walting under the protection of all 
this. Dewey was 7,000 miles from his nearest 
friendly port to which he could turn in the 
event of mishap or damage. Yet, in spite 
of all these obstacles and uncertainties, Dew- 
ey carried the offensive and sought the en- 
emy. At 0540 hours of the morning of the 
Ist of May Dewey issued to his flagship cap- 
tain his now famous order “You may fire 
when you are ready Gridley.” Fire was rapid, 
the smoke was thick and pungent, the action 
was intense, By noon of this day, after five 
firing runs and after closing to 2,000 
range, the destruction of the Spanish fleet 
was utterly complete. 

Do you recall the great jubilation with 
which the news of Dewey's victory was re- 
ceived at home? Perhaps many of you have 
retained the news clippings and articles of 
this great event. The great lift of morale it 
gave our own people and forces was the exact 
reverse to the demoralizing effect the news 
had on the Spanish. Consider the opposing 
thoughts of Admiral Sampson while on 
blockade patrol off Cuba, and of the Spanish 
Admiral Cervera when, while enroute to 
Cuba, he was advised of the complete 
annihilation of the Spanish Far Eastern 
Squadron. 

Half around the globe the spotlight turned 
to events off Cuba. On the 29th of April 
Spanish Admiral Cervera sailed from the 
Cape Verde Islands with what was to be the 
first contingent of the Spanish fleet. Where 
was he headed? Where would he strike? 
Up and down the Atlantic coast the cry rose 
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for protection from a possible strike by the 
Spanish fleet. Demands for more guns, 
more ships, more troops came from the 
coastal cities. The arrival of Admiral Cer- 
vera in Santiago de Cuba on the morning of 
the 19th of May greatly eased the tension 
along the Atlantic coastline. 

The U.S. fleet, under its capable com- 
mander, Admiral Sampson, was spoiling for 
battle with the enemy. On the Ist of June 
& close-in semicircular blockade was set up 
by Sampson's fleet off Santiago de Cuba. 
Troops were landed under General Shafter 
between the 22d and 26th of June, and by 
the 2d of July, after heavy fighting ashore, 
the city’s fall was imminent. Admiral Cer- 
vera was ordered to depart the harbor even 
though such action was certain to lead to his 
destruction. On the morning of the 3d of 
July Admiral Cervera led his ships from the 
safety of Santiago’s harbor into the path 
of the ready guns of Admiral Sampson. 
Within the day the Spanish fleet was no 
more—victory was complete. 

Today we look back on the Spanish-Amer- 
ican War as not much of a contest. It 
spanned an extremely short period of time, 
from the 2ist of April, 1898, until the 13th 
of August, 1898, barely 4 months. Casualties 
were extremely light on both sides as major 
wars are measured, and forces committed 
were very small. However, at the time it 
was destined to be a long, bitter, and bloody 
struggle. Spain was considered a powerful 
nation with a quarter of a million men under 
arms, truly an impressive army for the times. 
Her navy was impressive. Although our own 
Navy was fairly well established, our Army 
was & bare 28,000 men. This was a pitifully 
small force to stand against the grand 
monarchy of Spain. Prominent military 
minds of Europe prophesied a stalement, “a 
long desultory war.” Hong Kong papers 
dwelt at great length on the strength of 
the opposing forces, and considered Manila 
Harbor, with its heavy fortifications, mines, 
and the Spanish fleet within, to be impreg- 
nable. At the Hong Kong Club none would 
take a chance on betting on the American 
squadron—even with heavy odds offered. On 
the eve of the departure of the American 
squadron from Hong Kong, when a British 
regiment entertained a group of American 
officers, it is said that the comment freely 
expressed by the British was “a fine set of 
fellows, but unhappily we shall never see 
them again.” Throughout the world the 
general opinion held that the Spanish Navy 
would be victorious, : 

Here again, as in more recent years, our 
adversaries did not consider the will, the 
energy, and the patriotism of the American 
people—men itke you here today. Every 
man who participated in the war with Spain 
Was a volunteer. Our total men under arms 
quickly bullt up to a total of 392,000, of 
whom, regretfully, only about 15,000 are liv- 
ing yet today. State militia responded 
promptly and with high patriotic spirit to 
the call to arms. The Ist Naval Battalion, 
New York, reported to duty fully armed and 
equipped within 6 hours of notification. 
Others, both Army and Navy, were equally as 
responsive. Overlooked, too, in weighing the 
forces of battle was the deplorable condi- 
tion of the Spanish ships and material, and 
the indifferent training of her personnel, 
What æ contrast, that Admiral Cervera’s 
largest ship proceeded to war lacking her 
heaviest guns and that he was required to 
tow his destroyers across the Atlantic to 
make battle; yet the Oregon made a record 
voyage from Pacific to Atlantic (66 days—11.6 
knots) ready for battle on arrival. 

Isn't it great to sit around in such a 
pleasant atmosphere as this and reminisce— 
or to hold a bull session, if you prefer—over 
the events of our past m which we have 
played some small part? Yet, in so doing, 
we must be ever careful that we do not fall 
into the pitiful trap of becoming wedded to 
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the past. For we are living in the present, 
not yesterday, and are preparing for a future 
of great mystery and excitement. In this 
preparation for the future, we must draw 
from the bank of knowledge and lessons of 
past history; for wise Is he who can benefit 
from his own experiences and the mistakes 
of others without himself having to make 
these same costly errors at the risk of his 
business, his family, his life or his country. 

The lesson which stands out so vividly 
from the Spanish-American conflict, as it so 
often does in such crises, is that of prepared- 
ness—in material—in training—and in the 
motivation of the will of the people of this 
great Nation to remain free. By all bets 
Spain was ultimately to win this war. Yet 
by cold statistics, how could she, considering 
the deplorable condition of her state of readi- 
ness? As opposed, American standards of 
readiness, energy and general efficiency were 
immeasurably greater as regards both mate- 
Tial and personnel, As pertaining to the 
Navy, this was possible only because of the 
unconquerable spirit of its officers in the 
dark years of material degeneration after the 
Civil War, and because of some farsighted 
political leaders who had the wisdom to pro- 
vide for the new Navy—a Navy of steam, 
not sall; and a Navy of armor and guns, not 
tinder and rifles. Today as never before this 
same farsightedness and boldness is re- 
quired, as we must once again turn aside the 
outmoded tools of the past for a new Navy 
under missiles, rockets, and nuclear power. 

Again we are faced with crises. Today, as 
in 1898, Cuba is once again under foreign 
domination. Throughout the past several 
months most of you have seen pictures and 
movies of angry mobs demonstrating against 
our country; pictures of American planes and 
pilots exhibited in the streets throughout 
several Communist countries; pictures of 
stage and street plays depicting the war- 
mongering imperialistic American, You who 
have seen these pictures surely could not fail 
to observe a bitter hatred of the American— 
of you and me. 

Fellow veterans, if we are to remain free 
and to help our friends to remain free—we 
must remain prepared. Just as many of you 
maintain sufficient force in your homes for 
protection of family and property (be it a 
gun or a bulldog); Just as we must maintain 
and give our fullest support to our fine police 
forces to protect and make safe our streets, 
parks, cities and Nation for all decent people; 
so too must we maintain a ready and alert 
Military Establishment second to none. As a 
part of our great Military Establishment, your 
Navy still remains our first line of defense. 
It stands ever ready, wherever needed, 
whenever needed, capable of bringing to bear 
the number of forces required to do the task 
at hand—be it the show of the flag or the 
sting of a rocket. Your Navy can roam the 
globe without requiring permission from 
anyone and can show the flag from the Far 
East to the Mediterranean as no rocket or 
missile can do. As a Navy man, speaking 
for your Navy in particular, it must be strong, 
it must be ready, it must be “new.” For, as 
stated by Gen. George Washington—whom I 
am sure you all hold In high esteem—"*what- 
ever efforts are made by land armies, the 
Navy must have the deciding vote.” 

Fellow veterans, this Is our lesson of your 
day—as since proved over and over again 
In the arena of strength and preparedness it 
does pay to keep up with the Jonoses if we 
are to remain free. In the words of the late 
President Kennedy, “only when our arms are 
sufficient beyond doubt can we be certain 
beyond doubt that they will never be used.” 
If these weapons, then, never are used we 
will have made a fitting tribute of lasting 
peace to you genticmen here today, to your 
friends and to mine, who have given so much 
that our country and all the world might be 
free. 
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Independent Banker Magazine Summa- 
rizes Federal Reserve Reform Bill 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 


HON. PAUL H. TODD, JR. 


OF MICHIGAN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, February 15, 1965 


Mr. TODD. Mr. Speaker, the Febru- 
ary issue of the Independent Banker, the 
voice of America’s thousands of inde- 
pendent banks, carried a very clear and 
succinct summary of Chairman WRIGHT 
PaTMan’s monetary reform bill now be- 
fore the Banking and Currency Commit- 
tee. This measure, H.R. 11, is intended 
to improve coordination in carrying out 
the Government's fiscal and economic 
policies. I am sure the summary of this 
proposal will be of value and interest to 
all Members; 

REPRESENTATIVE PATMAN INTRODUCES OMNIBUS 
BL 


Between sessions of the Congress, the staff 
of the House Banking and Currency Com- 
- mittee digested the three thick volumes of 
1964 testimony developed by its chairman 
relating to the Federal Reserve System. Re- 
organization and overhaul proposals Intro- 
duced during the year were incorporated into 
a single comprehensive measure for re- 
introduction. 

The bill {fs understandably a Mother Hub- 
bard" type proposal, seeking reform while 
wrestling with the independence of the Fed. 
Chairman Parman, Democrat, of Texas, seeks 
action this year in contrast with the open 
forum he conducted in 1964, 

The omnibus bill would reduce the Fed 
Board from seven to five members, reduce 
the Board terms from 14 to 5 years, and make 
the Chairman's term 4 years to match with 
that of the President. It would also abolish 
the Open Market Committee and transfer 
functions of the Board. A limitation that 
requires Fed Board members to represent 
special segments of the economy such as 
agriculture or finance would be removed. 
An annual Fed audit by the General Ac- 
counting Office would be required. The Fed 
would also be required to pay into Treasury 
9914 percent of Its income from U.S, secu- 
rities and to go to Congress for operating 
expenses. The bill would provide for re- 
tirement of member-owned Fed etock. It 
would require the Fed to give up some of its 
historic independence by conforming more 
closely to the President's economic program, 
with congressional supervision. 


Lithuanian Independence Day 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. PAUL A. FINO 
IN THE 80885 eee 
Tuesday, February 16, 1965 


Mr. FINO. Mr. Speaker, I would Uke 
to pay my respects today to the people 
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of Lithuania on this the 47th anniversary 
of the restoration of their independence 
in 1918. 

Unfortunately, that independence has 
once again succumbed to the advance of 
Russian tyranny. Lithuania has not 
known freedom since the early days of 
World War II. But I am confident that 
Lithuania’s day of freedom will come 
again. The unflagging determination of 
Lithuanian-Americans throughout this 
country to keep the plight of Lithuania 
before the eyes of the world convinces me 
that freedom and Lithuania can never 
long be strangers. 

Let us all join with Lithuanian-Amer- 
icans in today making our own recom- 
mitments to the cause of freedom every- 
where. 


Lithuanian Independence Day 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. DONALD RUMSFELD 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, February 16, 1965 


Mr, RUMSFELD. Mr. Speaker, it 
was 47 years ago today that the 
Lithanian people, who had lived for cen- 
turies under alien rule, proclaimed their 
independence and proceeded with the 
vigor that is characteristic of these peo- 
ple to improve and promote their social 
and economic welfare. Their efforts won 
the admiration of the free world and 
served as an example of what free men 
can do. 

With great sorrow we recall that the 
independence of this nation did not en- 
dure forlong. The invasion of Red army 
forces in 1940 brought unparalleled op- 
pression, persecution, and tyranny and 
the forceful incorporation of the re- 
public into the USSR. 

The plight of the Lithuanian people— 
and, indeed, of all people who have been 
forcibly enslaved—should be of concern 
to all who cherish freedom. In com- 
memorating this day of Lithuanian in- 
dependence, we pay tribute to the cour- 
age of these people and their undying 
faith in eventual release. Their strength 
of character and their devotion to the 
high ideals of mankind will certainly pre- 
vail and will again bring them the free- 
dom they so richly deserve. 


RECORD OFFICE AT THE CAPITOL 


An office for the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD, 
with Mr. Raymond F. Noyes in charge, is lo- 
cated in room H-112, House wing, where or- 
ders will be received for subscriptions to the 
Rxconèd at $1.50 per month or for single 
copies at 1 cent for eight pages (minimum 
charge of 3 cents). Also, orders from Mem- 
bers of Congress to purchase reprints from 
the Recorp should be processed through this 
office. 
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PRINTING OF CONGRESSIONAL RECORD 
EXTRACTS 

It shall be lawful for the Public Printer 
to print and deliver upon the order of any 
Senator, Representative, or Delegate, extracts 
from the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD, the person 
ordering the same paying the cost thereof 
(U.S. Code, title 44, sec. 185, p. 1942). 


LAWS RELATIVE TO THE PRINTING OF 
DOCUMENTS 

Either House may order the printing of a 
document not already provided for by law, 
but only when the same shall be accompa- 
nied by an estimate from the Public Printer 
as to the probable cost thereof. Any execu- 
tive department, bureau, board or independ- 
ent office of the Government submitting re- 
ports or documents in response to inquiries 
from. Congress shall submit therewith an 
estimate of the probable cost of printing the 
usual number, Nothing in this section re- 
lating to estimates shall apply to reports or 
documents not exceeding 50 pages (U.S, 
Code, title 44, sec. 140, p. 1938). 

Resolutions for printing extra copies, when 
presented to either House, shall be referred 
immediately to the Committee on House 
Administration of the House of Representa- 
tives or the Committee on Rules and Admin- 
istration of the Senate, who, in making their 
report, shall give the probable cost of the 
proposed printing upon the estimate of the 
Public Printer, and no extra copies shall be 
printed before such committee has reported 
(U.S. Code, title 44, sec. 133, p. 1937). 


CONGRESSIONAL DIRECTORY 


The Public Printer, under the direction of 
the Joint Committee on Printing, may print 
for sale, at a price sufficient to reimburse the 
expenses of such printing, the current Con- 
gressional Directory. No sale shall be made 
on credit (U.S. Code, title 44, sec. 150, p. 
1939), 


GOVERNMENT PUBLICATIONS FOR SALE 

Additional copies of Government publica- 
tions are offered for sale to the public by the 
Superintendent of Documents, Government 
Printing Office, Washington 25, D.C., at cost 
thereof as determined by the Public Printer 
plus 50 percent: Provided, That a discount of 
not to exceed 25 percent may be allowed to 
authorized bookdealers and quantity pur- 
chasers, but such printing shall not inter- 
fere with the prompt execution of work for 
the Government. The Superintendent of 
Documents shall prescribe the terms and 
conditions under which he may authorize 
the resale of Government publications by 
bookdealers, and he may designate any Gov- 
ernment officer his agent for the sale of Gov- 
ernment publications under such regulations 
as shall be agreed upon by the Superintend- 
ent of Documents and the head of the re- 
spective department or establishment of the 
Government (U.S. Code, title 44, sec. 72a, 
Supp. 2). 


CHANGE OF RESIDENCE 
Senators, Representatives, and Delegates 
who have changed their residences will please 
give information thereof to the Government 
Printing Office, that their addresses may be 
correctly given in the RECORD. 


The Name Is Joe Foss—Period 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. KARL E. MUNDT 


OF SOUTH DAKOTA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Wednesday, February 17, 1965 


Mr. MUNDT. Mr. President, America 
has had a tradition of applauding the 
“poor boy who made good.” Horatio 
Alger wrote a library full of books on the 
subject. However, once in a while we 
find a young American who outdoes 
Alger, who makes a record for himself 
that is more dazzling than that of the 
imagined heroes of boyhood tales. Out 
in South Dakota we have such a man; 
and we are proud to share him with the 


n. 

The former Governor of South Dakota, 
Joe Foss, is now the head of the young 
and growing American Football League. 
Throughout his life, he has made a 
phenomenal record for himself. He is 
respected by all who know him. His story 
is well summed up in an article written 
by Larry Felser, and published in the 
February issue of Columbia, the official 
magazine of the Knights of Columbus. 

Mr. President, it is always a pleasure 
for me to comment favorably on Joe Foss, 
and I am delighted that I have an oppor- 
tunity to ask unanimous consent to have 
this feature article reprinted in the 
Appendix of the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

THE NAME Is JOE Foss—PEriop 
(By Larry Felser) 

(Throughout his life the Commissioner of 
the American Football League has always 
done things in a straight-to-the-point, sock- 
in-the-jaw manner, whether shooting down 
fighter planes, coaxing a highway bill 
through the legislature or negotiating a $36 
million television contract.) 

Barron Hilton, son of the hotel magnate, 
and Bud Adams, the Texas oil baron were 
laughing loudly over a story told by Ralph 
C. Wilson, Jr., the Detroit Insurance and 
car-hauling titan. 

“OK, OK,” rumbled the Lincolnesque 
man at the head of the conference table, 
"let's stop the lollygaggin' and get down to 
business.” 

Hilton, Adams, Wilson, and the rest of the 
American Football League’s millionaire own- 
ers sobered abruptly, just like obedient high 
school sophomores. 

When Joe Foss, the unlikely commissioner 
of America's fastest growing sports organi- 
zation, says something, everyone gives him 
undivided attention, 

Foss, the son of a South Dakota dirt farm- 
er, does things in a straight-to-the-point, 
sock-in-the-jaw manner, whether it’s zeroing 
in on a dangerous Cape Buffalo in Kenya, 
shooting down Japanese fighter planes over 
Guadalcanal, coaxing a highway bill through 
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the South Dakota legislature or negotiating 
& $36 million television contract. 

He uses the same style in dunning his 
Catholic friends to help subsidize a jungle 
mission run by one of his closest friends, 
Bishop Dan Stuyveberg. 

“Joe Foss,” says a National Football League 
executive, whose admiration is grudging, “is 
the best thing that ever happened to the 
other league.” 

In the high-powered world of pro foot- 
ball, Foss’ AFL is near parity with the 42- 
year-old NFL in just five seasons. When it 
began, back in the fall of 1959, it had little 
more than a football, some strong financial 
backing, and the cigar-chomping Foss. 

“I didn’t know much about pro foot- 
ball when I started this thing.” says Foss, 
whose includes a Congression- 
al Medal of Honor as one of America’s out- 
standing air aces of World War II and two 
terms as Governor of Sonth Dakota, “but 
I worked at learning.” 

Sid Gillman, the imperious coach-general 
manager of the San Diego Chargers, will 
testify as to how much he learned. Gillman 
has furnished part of the commissioner’s of- 
fice with several fat fines he’s paid as a re- 
sult of clashes with Foss. 

The league's owners will vouch for him, 
too. If they didn't know what Foss was 
made of before, they found out in 1962 when 
he voided a secret draft held by the league’s 
owners without his knowledge. The draft 
was illegal, but the AFL had signed several 
top stars because of it. 

Foss refused to recognize the early con- 
tracts and the players wound up in the NFL. 
Foss wound up with even more respect. 

This untypical commissioner of a league 
they said couldn't get off the ground got his 
job in an unlikely way. 

The AFL owners were holding a formation 
meeting in Los Angeles in 1959 and it was 
generally believed that Frank Leahy, the 
former Notre Dame coach, would get the 
commissioner's job. 

However, the owners became disenchanted 
with Leahy and the job was still unfilled 
near the end of the meeting. During a re- 
cess, one of the club presidents met Foss in 
the lobby of the hotel. Joe was in Los 
Angeles on business for Raven Industries, a 
Minneapolis firm, 

“I was asked if I would be interested in 
being the commissioner,” remembers Foss. 
“I checked around and found that ail the 
owners Were solid citizens. But a lot of peo- 
ple told me the new league couldn't help but 
flop. That meant it was a big challenge and 
I'm a sucker for a challenge. 

He took the job for $40,000 per year, plus 
expenses. His bosses must be satisfied with 
their “no man” commissioner. His new 
contract runs through 1966 at pay of $55,000 
á year. 

Joe found a filing case full of projects con- 
fronting him when he opened his first AFL 
office in Dallas. The most important one 
was selling the league to the public, 

“There were weeks when I felt like I was 
giving a speech every 15 minutes on a differ- 
ent street corner,” laughs Foss. “I made 
about 300 appearances that first season. It 
was a lot of like campaigning for office." 

Foss’ routine went something like this: A 
Monday night appearance in Duluth, Minn.; 
Tuesday noon luncheon in Des Moines, and 
Tuesday night in Gainesville, Fla. 

It helps a lot that the former Marine Corps 


hero flies his own plane. He has for years. 
Sometimes the program chairman is driven 
to panic when the dinner is about to start 
and the principal speaker, Foss, isn’t there. 
But somehow he makes it. 

“Never worry about old dad,” says Joe, 
reassuringly. “In 12 years I haven't missed 
3 meetings.” 

As an Air Force National Guard general, 
and a football commissioner, Foss logs 200,000 
air miles annually. 

Neither the flying nor the speeches make 
him uneasy. 

“I got over my fear of speaking before 
crowds a long time ago,” he explains. 

“The Government brought me back to the 
States from the South Pacific in 1943 to go 
on a tour to help sell war bonds. 

“My first appearance was in New York City 
in front of city hall. I was pacing up and 
down in back of the platform while the late 
Mayor Fiorello LaGuardia spoke. When he 
finished he introduced me: ‘Now I give you 
the only man who survived a head-on crash 
with a Japanese airplane,’ he said. He'd for- 
gotten my name, 

“I don't know who the hell the mayor is 
talking about,’ I said, ‘but my name is Joe 
Foss.’ ” 

The huge crowd knew his name and knew 
he hadn't been in any collision, as such. 
They also knew he shot down 26 assorted 
enemy aircraft, had been knocked from the 
skies 4 times, and had been awarded the 
Nation’s highest award, the Congressional 
Medal of Honor. They roared their appre- 
ciation and Foss hasn't been ill at ease In 
front of people since. 

"It's not what he says so much, but the 
way he says it,” is the way a Kansas City 
newspaperman describes Foss’ speaking style. 

His conversational style has the same hon- 
est, disarming flavor. 

A few years ago, a staff writer from one of 
the top news magazines was interviewing 
him. The questioning was obviously un- 
friendly, with an aim to ridiculing the young 
league. Foss asked him why the story had 
to be unfavorable. 

I'm in sympathy with you myself," said 
the reporter, “but my boss is strongly anti- 
AFL and he wants it this way.” 

“Well let's call up the big cheese and see 
if we can talk to him,” suggested Foss. 

The senior editor was astounded at getting 
a call from an intended victim. Foss talked 
to him evenly, discussed some controversial 
points reasonably and politely. The result 
was that the subsequent story, while not ex- 
actly friendly, was balanced and fair. 

That's the way Joe Foss does business. 
He uses one guide: what is honest and fair. 

Late in the 1964 season, a star tackle was 
suspended by Vancouver of the Canadian 
League. The player believed that he was 3 
free agent as a result of the suspension and 
signed a contract with San Diego of the AFL. 

However, Vancouver had worked a deal 
with Dallas of the National League, sending 
the player to the Cowboys for a player to be 
named later. 

The Chargers claimed he was their prop- 
erty, but Foss overruled his own team and 
and yoided the player's AFL contract, The 
result was that a team in Foss’ league lost an 
outstanding performer, but Joe did what he 
considered the right thing. 

Foss acquired his set of standards early in 
life, 
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“My dad was work trained,” he recalls. 
“He always told me the most important thing 
in life was givin" it a try. I remembered 
that all through life. One time I fought in 
a college boxing tournament against a guy 
named Mel Anderson, of Huron College. 

“Old Mel knocked me down 11 times in 
3 rounds. But I always paid attention to 
what my dad told me and kept gettin" up 
and trying. Maybe it was crazy, but I did 
it” 

His father was- electrocuted in a freak 
highway accident when Joe was 18. 

Getting to college under those circum- 
stances is no cinch. Joe enrolled in Augus- 
tann College, in Sioux Falls, right after grad- 
uation from high school. He got through 
freshman year and quit. 

“I found the farm needed me more than I 
needed college,” he says. 

But, after a year on the farm, Foss re- 
turned to college, this time on a football 
scholarship at Sioux Falls College. In 1937, 
he transferred to the University of South Da- 
kota, where football was played in a faster 
league. 

“I spent most of our games holding hands 
With the coach,” he laughs. 

In 1939, be graduated with a business de- 
gree, returned home and married his high 
school sweetheart, June Shakstead, and 
started a family. 

With war approaching, Foss felt sure he 
would be drafted, family or not. He decided 
to enlist in the Marine Corps. At the age 
of 22, he had soloed a 40-horsepower Taylor- 
craft, so he had experience with planes. It 
helped him get into flight training and subse- 
quently to Florida as an instructor pilot. 

Foes had a low threshold of boredom then, 
and he felt teaching was not for him. -So he 
badgered his commanding officer into giving 
his an assignment as executive officer of a 
fighter squadron. 

That was August of 1942, and he was a first 
Meutenant. Two months later, he was at 
Henderson Ficld on Guadalcanal, 

Foss won fame with the Grumman Wildcat 
fighter. 

“Those babies get a lot of laughs in the 
old newsreels they show these days,” he says, 
“but they were a hot crate then. They got 
you there and got you back.” 

In less than 4 months, Foss equaled the 
record of World War I ace Eddie Ricken- 
backer by shooting down 26 enemy planes. 

Knocked out of the sky near the British 
Solomon Islands, Foss was pulled out of a 
lagoon by a Catholic priest named Father 
Dan Stuyveberg, 

“I was all twisted up in my Mae West.“ 
tells Foss. “I can't swim, anyway. The 
natives on the nearest island ran to Father 
Dan's mission and told him ‘a birdman has 
fone into the sea.” 

“Father Dan, who is a big Dutchman, 
Janked me out.” 

Foss and the priest, who was consecrated 
un bishop several years ago, have remained 
Rood friends. The commissioner sends him 
frequent contributions to help his island 
missions. 

"The Inst time I saw the bishop was 2 
Years ago,” says Foss, “when he was on his 
Way to the Ecumenical Council.” 

After the war, Foss entered politics and 
Won two terms to the South Dakota House of 
Representatives. In private lfe he estab- 
lished a small but successful flying service 
in Sioux Falls. 

He mode a try for the Governor's office in 
1950. He lost, but gave it another try in 
1954 and won. He served two terms. 

Despite his parade of success and honor, 

never has lost sight of the fact that 
tragedy always has played a large part in his 
life. He lost his flying service after a fire 
and later a flood. His first son was born 
dead. Another died shortly after birth. His 
son, Frank, now an elghth-grader, survived 
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polio, His teenage daughter, Cheryl, has 
cerebral palsy. 

So his two terms as national president of 
the Easter Seal campaign in 1960 and 1961 
were not ceremonial. 

Neither is his title as AFL commissioner. 

He won added respect from the business 
world last spring when he negotiated a 5- 
year, $36 million television contract with the 
National Broadcasting Co. 

In a deal of that size, each side usually 
comes armed with agents, attorneys, and an 
entourage of executives. 

NBC operated along those lines, but for the 
AFL it was Joe Foss. Period. 

As Foss sces it, the only thing left for the 
AFL is an amicable settlement of its war 
with the National League. 

“Until that comes, pro football rightfully 
will remain second to baseball as the na- 
tional pastime,” he says. 

And if the two leagues ever merged under 
one commissioner, who would it be—Foss or 
Pete Rozelle of the NFL? 

“I'd step aside,” says Foss, simply. And 
typically. 


Here Gather Those Who Tomorrow Will 
Shape a New Community Among Na- 
tions 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. CLARENCE D. LONG 


OF MARYLAND 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, February 17, 1965 


Mr. LONG of Maryland. Mr. Speaker, 
I ask unanimous consent to revise and 
extend my remarks in the Appendix of 
the Rxconp and to insert an article from 
the John Hopkins magazine about the 
univyersity’s unique and successful experi- 
ence with an institute of advanced edu- 
cation open to an international student 


Ten years ago Johns Hopkins Uni- 
versity began this unique experiment in 
international education by opening the 
Bologna Center as a branch of its school 
of advanced international studies. The 
Bologna Center is a graduate training 
center for some of the best of the new 
generation of American and European 
civil servants, with a faculty drawn from 
many nations. 

As a former professor at Johns Hop- 
kins University I take pride in joining 
in the celebration of this successful ven- 
ture. Graduates of the Bologna Center 
are serving with distinction in various 
government positions in all the govern- 
ments of the free world. I am delighted 
to insert in the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD & 
short summary of the history of this 
promising venture of joint activity be- 
tween a great university of the old world, 
and an American school of distinction, 
the Johns Hopkins University: 

Heer GatHrr THOSE WHO Tomorrow WII. 
BHAPE a New COMMUNITY Amond NATIONS 
In February 1955, with 4 professors, 10 

students, and borrowed rooms, an American 

experiment in education was launched in 

Bologna, Italy. It was an auspicious begin- 

ning, for the experiment has blossomed into 

a thriving graduate institution. This year, 

the Johns Hopkins Bologna Center will cele- 

brate its 10th anniversary in its own hand- 
some building. There, currently, 82 care- 
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fully selected young men and women from 14 
countries study in an international atmos- 
phere under a distinguished faculty. 

The Bologna center is a branch of the 
Johns Hopkins School of Advanced Interna- 
tional Studies in Washington, D.C. It orig- 
inated as a logical extension of the reason- 
ing which led to the earlier establishment of 
SAIS—the need for more highly qualified 
personnel in the field of foreign affairs. 
Both institutions grew in importance in the 
post-World War I period when the consoli- 
dation of new power blocs such as Western 
Europe, and the exigencies of the cold war 
and the nuclear age, demanded mary more 
people trained in international economics, 
diplomacy, and the culture and history of 
various nations. 

The center shares the alm of its parent in- 
stitution: to prepare the best available can- 
didates for careers in internationally oriented 
areas of government, business, teaching, and 
research. Like SAIS, it provides general 
training in international affairs, specializa- 
tion in particular areas defined by geography 
or subject matter, and appropriate 
courses. The standards at both schools are 
the same, and the programs are linked so 
that students may combine a year of study at 
the center with a year in W: to 
receive the M.A. degree. Most Amoricans 
in Bologna are working for degrees after hav- 
ing spent a year at SAIS. A few Europeans, 
for whom there are a limited number of fel- 
lowships ayailable, go on to Washington to 
continue their studies after their first year 
at the center, Occasionally students may 
reverse the sequence, Americans coming first 
to Bologna, Europeans going directly to SAIS. 

The center’s program is divided into two 
parts. The international studies program of 
law, history, labor relations, and economics is 
geared to both Americans and Europeans. 
‘The program of American studies is primar- 
ily for European students, and offers courses 
in such areas as American political philos- 
ophy, Federal system of government, eco- 
nomics, and diplomatic and cultura} history. 

The 16 regular faculty members of the 
Bologna center (five of them from the United 
States), are men of practical experience as 
well as academic distinction. They share a 
dedication to their work, exemplified by the 
European professor, living in Paris, who for 
8 years made the round trip of more than a 
thousand miles between the two cities to de- 
liver his weekly lectures. They are attracted 
by the opportunity to associate closely with 
foreign colleagues, and to teach—-at the only 
American graduate Institution on European 
soll—an especially able group of students. 

Slightly more than a third of the center's 
students are from the United States: the rest 
come mainly from six Common Market 
countries, England, and Austria. They have 
considerable linguistic skills, including a good 
command of English, and come academically 
well prepared, especially the Europeans, 
many of whom have the equivalent of mas- 
ter’s or doctor's degrees in law. They are 
alert, enthusiastic, and tend to be gregarious, 
as befits people who will spend a good part 
of their future careers in policy discussions 
and at the conference table. 

In its first 10 years, the center has pro- 
duced almost 500 alumni, many of them en- 
gaged in work involving the supranational 

tions such es the Common Market 
and the Coal and Steel Community. A fifth 
of the graduates are in their country's 
foreign service, 22 in Italy alone. Through- 
out Europe, a year’s shared experience at the 
center serves as a bond among them. They 
meet during the course of business, and in 
Vienna, Rome, Paris, and Brussels, in for- 
mally organized alumni chapters, which are 
something of an innovation in Europe. 

The center's great contribution lies in tts 
providing, for the European students, a radi- 
cally novel academic atmosphere, and for the 
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Americans, the chance to gain an intimate, 
on-the-spot, knowledge of Europe. It is the 
opinion of one of the most important Ameri- 
can diplomats on the Continent that in 
another 10 years, the Johns Hopkins Bologna 
Center will have a greater influence in shap- 
ing European affairs than any other educa- 
tional institution. 


The Nonpartisan League Lives On 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. QUENTIN N. BURDICK 


OF NORTH DAKOTA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Wednesday, February 17, 1965 


Mr. BURDICK. .Mr. President, 50 
years ago, a political prairie fire swept 
a new breed of agrarian politicians into 
public office in North Dakota. These 
men were members of the Nonpartisan 
League. This movement played a domi- 
nant role in the political life of the State 
for the next half century. It merged 
with the Democrats in 1956, to become 
the Democratic-NPL Party; but its pro- 
gressive spirit still persists. Many of us 
remember with nostalgia that colorful 
period in our history. 

In the North Dakota Legislature, on 
February 5, Representative Reuel Harti- 
son moved, under the eighth order of 
business, that the remarks of Represent- 
ative James Jungroth be printed in the 
State’s House Journal. This contained 
an article in the Minot Daily News; writ- 
ten by Dick Dobson, and giving the his- 
żory of the Nonpartisan League. I ask 
unanimous consent that this portion of 
the House Journal be included at this 
point in the Appendix of the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the excerpt 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

[From the Journal of the House, 39th legis- 
islative assembly, Feb. 5, 1965] 
Tairty-rmst Day AFTER RECESS AND 
THIRTY-SECOND Dar 
EIGHTH ORDER OF BUSINESS 

Representative Harrison moved that the 
remarks of Representative Jungroth be 
printed in the House Journal, which motion 
prevailed. 

Representative JuncroTH. Fifty years ago 
this month, a political movement which 
grew into national proportions was born in 
the State of North Dakota. 

The political history of the United States 
will record a deserving place for the part 
played by people of North Dakota in the 
founding of the Nonpartisan League back 
in the year 1915. North Dakotans can be 
proud of the fact that from the Nonpartisan 
League of 1915 and 1916 there sprang two 
great political partics of the Midwest—the 
Farmer-Labor Party in Minnesota and the 
Progressive Party in Wisconsin. 

As the 50th anniversary of the birth of 
the NPL is taking place this year, it is 
fitting that the origin of the league Was 
brought to public attention in a recent 
Minot Dally News article. Writing in the 
February 1 Daily News, Columnist Dick Dob- 
son had this to say on the founding of the 
Nonpartisan League: 
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“LEAGUE LAUNCHED HALF-CENTURY AGO 
“(By Dick Dobson) 

“Fifty years ago this month, the Nonparti- 
san League, last of the historic and colorful 
agrarian protest movements, was born in 
North Dakota. 

“The NPL arose from the same discontent 
that produced the old Grange, the Green- 
back Party, the Farmers Alliance, the Popu- 
list Party and the other political action orga- 
nizations which swept the Midwest in the 
late 19th century. 

“Always a fertile ground for agricultural 
agitation, North Dakota first rebelled in 1892 
by going for the Populist presidential candi- 
date, Gen. James B. Weaver. 

“As the old movements rose and fell, the 
embers of agrarian progressivism continued 
glowing in North Dakota until they burst 
into a full-scale political prairie fire in 1915. 

“Those flames, which spread into 13 States 
before they were extinguished, sprang up 
when North Dakota’s 1915 Legislature de- 
clined to approve construction of a State- 
owned terminal elevator. 

“They were fanned by a State representa- 
tive named Treadwell Twichell, who pur- 
portedly told a large delegation of farmers 
lobbying for the bill to go home and slop the 


“Whether by design or chance, Arthur C. 
Townley, a onetime Socialist organizer and 
a bankrupt flax farmer, chose this propitious 
moment to launch the Nonpartisan League. 

“Townley had mulled over the idea of non- 
partisan political action through control of 
the primary elections for some time, but it 
apparently was an associate of his, A. E. 
Bowen, who. first advocated the plan. 

“Townley, then residing in Minot, drove 
the short distance to Deering in late Febru- 
ary 1915 to sell Fred B. Wood, a prominent 
leader in the Equity Co-operative Exchange, 
on the idea. 

“In his book on the NPL, Robert L. Morlan 
said Townley got ‘a not too enthusiastic 
greeting’ upon arrival at the Wood farm. He 
continued: 

Mr. Wood and his two grown sons, How- 
ardard and Edwin, had heard many schemes 
of how to save the farmer, but their interest 
mounted as they listened to this intense 
young man who eagerly explained his plans 
until far into the night. 

F. B. Wood thought the whole proposi- 
tion fantastic and unworkable, but Townley 
kept after him for 3 or 4 days, when at last 
youth, if not age, was won over. 

“Late one evening, Howard Wood and 
Townley scribbled a brief platform on a 
scrap of paper by the light of a kerosene 
lamp in the kitchen of the Wood farm, and 
early the next morning they started out in 
& bobsled to talk to neighbors, Howard han- 
dling the introductions and Townley giving 
the sales talk.’ 

“The story of the NPL in its heyday from 
1916, when it won control of State govern- 
ment, until 1921, when the Governor and 
other key officeholders were recalled, is well 
known. 

“One monographer credited it with bring- 
ing a ‘new deal’ to North Dakota when 
Franklin D. Roosevelt was only an obscure 
Official in the U.S. Navy Department. 

“At its peak, the NPL had 200,000 dues-pay- 
ing members. It evolved into the Farmer- 
Labor Party in Minnesota and joined with 
the Progressive Party in Wisconsin, 

“After crumbling as a national organiza- 
tion, the NPL still continued with occasional 
success in North Dakota. -For 25 years, it was 
a personal vehicle of the late William Langer. 

“In 1956, the league broke its nominal Re- 
publican moorings and merged with the 
Democratic Party, a union which has pro- 
duced new election triumphs. 
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“Although the NPL is little more than a 
paper organization today, having been fully 
absorbed into Democratic machinery, it will 
live on, in name if not in fact. 

“The Nonpartisan League after 50 years is 
as native to the North Dakota political land- 
scape as smoke-filled rooms and bombastic 
campaign oratory.” 


Lithuanian Independence—The Struggle 
for Freedom Lives On 


SPEECH 


HON. FRED B. ROONEY 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, February 16, 1965 


Mr. ROONEY of Pennsylvania. Mr. 
Speaker, I regret that I was unable to 
join my distinguished colleagues yester- 
day in calling attention to the 47th anni- 
versary of Lithuanian independence. 

Few nations of the world have been 
forced to live longer under the heels of 
tyrants than Lithuania. For more than 
a century, her people were suppressed by 
the czars of Russia. 

When Lithuania was finally freed on 
February 16, 1918, her people proved that 
they could achieve far more in the way 
of human progress in a short space of 
time than any comparable small nation 
the world has known. 

Even in the tragically brief span of 22 
years, the Lithuanian people were able 
to establish a growing economy, build a 
sound education system, and provide 
hitherto unknown opportunities for 
themselves and their neighbors. 

Lithuania set an example for the free 
world. But when the Soviet Union sent 
its forces into the country in 1940, under 
the guise of protecting it from Nazi Ger- 
many, the struggle for a genuinely demo- 
cratic society was brought to an end. 

The Soviet Union asked the world to 
believe, then, that its occupation was 
only temporary. That, as the world has 
seen, was a lic, 

Today, as it has for the past quarter 
of a century, Lithuania lives with the 
yoke of an alien government about her 
neck. Her people, whose spirit had 
flourished in freedom, have proved time 
and time again that their thirst for lib- 
erty is undiminished. 

The United States has very prudently 
withheld recognition of the Soviet take- 
over of Lithuania. This country and all 
its people join free men everywhere in 


the fervent prayer that one day liberty 


will be restored to the proud land of 
Lithuania. 

I consider it a high honor to join with 
my distinguished colleague and fellow 
Pennsylvanian, Congressman Froop, in 
paying tribute to this tragically sup- 
pressed small nation and its people. 

Here in America we have been fortu- 
nate in having many Lithuanians as 
naturalized citizens. They have come 
here, not merely to escape tyranny and 
dictatorship, but to contribute their own 
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vitality and spirit and skills to the buld- 
ing of this great Nation. 

Iam proud of the contributions Amer- 
icans of Lithuanian ancestry have made 
to my own district and I join with them 
in commemorating the independence of 
the land their fathers once called their 
own. 


The Error of Attempting To “Write Of” 
Entire Voting Groups 


EXTENSION OF REMARES 
or 


HON. CLIFFORD P. CASE 


OF NEW JERSEY 
IN TEE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Wednesday, February 17, 1965 


Mr. CASE. Mr. President, I ask unan- 
imous consent to have printed in the 
Appendix of the Record excerpts from a 
speech delivered by Representative 
Rocers C. B. Morton, of Maryland, at 
the Monmouth County Lincoln Day din- 
ner at Sea Girt, NJ. Representative 
Morton offered some wise counsel to our 
Party. 

There being no objection, the excerpts 
from the speech were ordered to be 
Printed in the Recorp, as follows: 
Exceerrs Fon REPRESENTATIVE MORTON'S 

REMARKS 

The Republican Party can rise again from 
Gefeat and disunity and forge a Republican 
Party victory in 1968, 

But to do this, we must understand what 
happened to our party in 1964. As the great 
Philosopher, George Santayana, said, Those 
Who do not understand the past are con- 
demned to repeat it.“ And we can all be 
Sure that our Democratic friends under- 
Stand this and will attempt to tle the alba- 
troes of 1964 to our candidates next year. 

By nu odds, 1964 should have been a ban- 
ner year for Republicans, Im the Senate 
there were 9 Republican seats at stake and 
26 Democratic secats to be challenged. What 
happened? We lost three of our own and 
Picked up only one from the Democrats. 

In the gubernatorial races we had similar 
Odds, but couldn't take advantage of them. 
And in those eight States where Republicans 
Won, all ran substantially ahead of thelr 
standard bearer—one by more than 42 per- 
dent of the votes cast. 

In the House of Representatives, where 
We were told by some national leaders that 
Republicans would make a killing regard- 
lers of the fate of the top of the ticket, we 
lost 41 seats, 

Take Iowa for example. Since time, or 
Modern political time anyway, began we 
held all the Jowa seats in the House. This 
5 we hold one, and the Democrats occupy 

ve 


In the 50 State legislntures, the very 
fount of Republican power in the past, we 
more than 600 sents and are now, over- 

all, a minority party even in many areas 
we considered private Republican prop- 


What happened? Easy answers, but not 
y inaccurate answers, are legion. 
Let's examine Just a few: 

The Republican presidential candidate was 
One of six GOP Members of the Sonate to 
Vote against the civil rights bill. Some 6 
Million Negrocs voted last fall, and approxi- 
Mately 90 percent cast their ballots for the 
Democratic nominee. There is little doubt 
that the Negro attitude toward the Republi- 
Can national ticket had an adverse effect on 
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the fallure to elect such a distinguished can- 
didate as Ohio's Robert A. Taft, Jr. 

Certainly Negro support of President John- 
son was decisive in his carrying Florida, 
North Carolina, Virginia, and Tennessee— 
all States where republicanism had begun 
to build a solid foundation in the last 
decade. 

in 1964 we ignored the increasing Negro 
vote—and Increasing it must be—but such 
an omission is not only cynically short- 
sighted, it is a refutation of the very tradi- 
tions upon which our party was founded. 

There were other sectors of the voting 
public which were ignored by Republican 
Party strategists last year, with the com- 
ment, Let's write them off.“ The rank and 
file of organized labor, eggheads, esthetes, 


and intellectuals, the press—these and other. 


important and influential groups got the 
writeoff treatment from Republican legd- 
ership—and write off was exactly what they 
did to our candidates in voting booths across 
the Nation. 

The fallacy of the writeoff psychology is 
obvious. Let's look for a moment at that 
vital, influence-making sector called the 
fourth estate. Too often, in 1964, the atti- 
tude in high Republican circles was “What 
can we do—they smear our candidates and 
distort their views—nuts with news confer- 
ences—we'll package our remarks and buy 
the time on TV.“ 

Year in and year out, Republicans have 
fared well with the press corps. 

Negativism, in dealing with people, in deal- 
ing with groups, in playing out the role of 
responsible opposition—negativism has no 
place in the philosophy of the Republican 
Party, if we are once again to lead our coun- 
try to new levels of individual accomplish- 
ment at home, and new security against the 
forces of totalitarianism abroad. 

The American people demand, and we 
must offer them, positive programs to deal 
with the complex and changing world in 
which we live. 


Soviet Anti-Semitism Must Not Be Tol- 
erated—The United States Must Not 
Remain Silent 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. RICHARD S. SCHWEIKER 


OF PENNSYLVANIA . 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, February 17, 1965 


Mr. SCHWEIKER. Mr. Speaker, I 
will not be silent in the face of contin- 
uing and increased Soviet persecution 
of the Jews. Our Nation must not re- 
main silent regarding this oppression. 
The circumstances impel me to again 
ask the support of my colleagues in seek- 


_ing an end to Soviet anti-Semitism, 


Effective U. S. action is needed. I have 
acted. I now ask the action of my col- 
leagues and the administration. 

On January 28, I introduced two con- 
current resolutions designed to increase 
the force of world public opinion against 
Soviet persecution of the Jews. One of 
the measures, House Concurrent Res- 
olution 144, expresses congressional con- 
demnation of discrimination based upon 
religion. It calls upon the President to 
urge the U.S.S.R. to stop executing per- 
sons for alleged “economic offenses” and 
to fully permit the free exercise of rel- 
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gion and the pursuit of culture by Jews 
and all others within the U.S.S.R. 

A second measure, House Concurrent 
Resolution 143, expresses congressional 
support of U.S. efforts in the United Na- 
tions to.secure universal condemnation 
and prohibition of anti-Semitism as an 
international offense. 

The Congress should speak out force- 
fully in this grave matter. Oppression 
must not be ignored. By failing to act, 
we neglect our duty to mankind, I urge 
that the American people send the Rus-- 
sians a “bill of rights” asa formal appeal 
to restore Jewish religious and cultural 
rights in the U.S. S. R. The Schweiker 
resolutions would pave the way for such 
action. I suggest that the American 
people formally present the new bill of 
rights. to the Russians through the 
United Nations or that President 
Johnson convey it directly to the 
Soviet Government. 

When America speaks, the world lis- 
tens, for the world knows that America 
speaks not only from strength but from 
her heart as well. If we effectively com- 
municate our refusal to accept this 
oppression, the barriers will begin to fall 
I suggest these items in the bill of rights: 

Freedom of prayer: Allowing free 
functioning of synagogues and central 
institutions to serve the religious needs 
of Soviet Jewry. 

Freedom of education: Allowing Jew- 
ish education in all forms, including the 
training of rabbis. 

Freedom of religious ceremonies and 
rituals: Providing for removal of obsta- 
cles to the performance of sacred rights 
such as religious burial and circumcision. 

Freedom to publish: Including Hebrew 
Bibles, prayer books, and religious texts. 

Freedom to produce religious articles: 
Including such items as prayer shawls, 
phylacteries, and mezuzoth. 

Freedom of artistic development: Al- 
lowing Jewish artists in the theater, 
music, and literature to develop Jewish 
culture in the Yiddish and Hebrew 
languages. 

Freedom to travel: Permitting Jews to 
leave the Soviet Union so they may be 
ua with their families in other coun- 

és. ‘ 

Freedom from discrimination: Elimi- 
nating the anti-Jewish character that so 
strongly colors the official government 
campaign against “economic crimes.” 
We take these freedoms for granted in 
our land but they do not exist for the 
Jewish people in Russia today. 

Previously the United States has 
spoken out against anti-Semitism in 
other countries. Our Government has 
not taken suficient action recently to 
protest increasing Soviet discrimination 
against the Jews. Now again it is time 
toact. For silence in the face of oppres- 
sion—the sin of silence—only inspires 
increased oppression. The only reaction 
by our Government during the past 6 
months has been silence, 

If we commit this sin of silence by sit- 
ting and accepting the good life in our 
own country, rationalizing that the sit- 
uation in Russia is too far away to be 
our concern, then the policy of oppres- 
sion will continue. It will not change 
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without pressure, but well articulated 
public opinion can be vital. Public opin- 


ion can change things. In this year of- 


diversity and challenge within our bor- 
ders, we must still remind those who live 
outside that we are continually concerned 
about their oppression. We must present 
this appeal of conscience to the world for. 
their consideration. 

Despite Soviet assertions of religious 
freedom, and even though anti-Semitism 
is listed as a crime in the U.S.S.R., un- 
justifiable discrimination has been sus- 
tained and increased. News reports tell 
us that there continues to be ample and 
grim evidence that the Soviet Govern- 
ment is quietly singling out Jews as a 
group for discriminating restriction and 
unjustified punishment. 

Synagogue buildings and seminaries 
have been padlocked; Jewish cemeteries 
have been arbitrarily shut down; ritual 
supplies needed for religious worship 
cannot be obtained; no Hebrew Bibles 
or calendars are printed; prayer books 
are irreplaceable; means for 
rabbis and community workers are in- 
adequate or nonexistent; unlike other 
religious groups Jews are not permitted 
to establish national organizations. 

As a concerned people, Americans are 
obliged to speak out when others are op- 
pressed. We do not and will not turn 
our backs on oppression, whether it exists 
within our own Nation or in other na- 
tions abroad. Oppression must not be 
ignored; it must not be dismissed as in- 
ternal affairs not properly of our con- 
cern. For by failing to speak we neglect 
our duty to mankind. No policy is more 
firmly fixed in the conduct of U.S. foreign 
affairs than this moral imperative to 
come to the aid of oppressed peoples. 

Mr, Speaker, in addition to pressing 
for action upon the resolutions which I 
have introduced, I have asked Secretary 
of State Dean Rusk for meaningful ac- 
tion by the administration in this press- 
ing matter. On December 26 I wrote 
Secretary Rusk asking that the United 
States formally request an investigation 
of Soviet anti-Semitism by the United 
Nations Subcommittee on the Prevention 
of Discrimination and the Protection of 
Minorities. In addition, I suggested that 
President Johnson publicly express the 
American concern with discriminatory 
treatment of Jews in Russia in his state 
of the Union address. Unfortunately our 
President apparently did not deem this 
matter sufficiently important for inclu- 
sion in his address. I deeply regret his 
omission of attention to this grave 
problem, 

I am inserting a copy of my letter to 
Secretary Rusk in order that my col- 
leagues may be fully aware of these pro- 
posals for action: 


Hon. Dean RUSK, 
Secretary of State, 
Washington, D.C. 

Dran Mr. Secretary: I am very much dis- 
tressed by the situation of persecution and 
deprivation mow confronting the Jewish 
community of Russia. 

The people of my district, whether they 
are of the Jewish faith or of other religions, 
continue to express their resentment toward 
this situation. 

To my knowledge, there are about three 
million Jews in the USSR. They con- 
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stitute the second largest Jewish community 


in the world. Although they are recognized 
as a nationality, they are not given the same 
rights accorded other recognized nationalities 
in the Soviet Union. 

Despite Soviet assertions of religious free- 
dom, and even though anti-Semitism Is listed 
asa crime in the U.S.S.R., unjustifiable dis- 
crimination has been sustained and, ap- 
parently, increased. Communists try re- 
peatedly to convince mankind of this doc- 
trine’s liberalism in terms of respect for the 
rights of man. Yet this is the one issue 
that.they defy with the greatest of cynicism. 

To Americans, this problem presents one 
of the most meaningful, and most sym- 
pathetically compelling, issues with the 
Communists; namely, the issue of freedom to 
practice one's religion and the issue of per- 
secution on the grounds of faith. 

News reports tell us that despite Soviet 
claims of religious freedom, there continues 
to be ample and grim evidence that the 
Soviet Government ts quietly singling out 
Jews as a group for discrminating restriction 
and unjustified punishment. Senator Javrrs 
has pointed out that Jews and the Jewish 
religion suffer greater Umitations and pro- 
hibitions at the hands of the Kremlin than 
any other religious group in the Soviet 
Union. Synagogue buildings and seminaries 
have been padlocked: Jewish cemeteries 
have been arbitrarily shut down; ritual sup- 
plies needed for religious worship cannot 
be obtained. No Hebrew Bibles or calendars 
are printed; prayer books are irreplaceable. 
Means for training rabbis and community 
workers are inadequate or nonexistent; un- 
like other religious groups, Jews are not 
permitted to estabilsh national organiza- 
tions; Jewish cultural life has been stified 
and the once flourishing Yiddish language 
literature in books, theater, periodicals and 
newspapers has virtually been wiped out. 

As a concerned people, Americans are 
obliged to speak out when others are op- 
pressed. We do not and will not turn our 
backs on oppression, whether it exists with- 
in our own Nation or in other nations abroad. 
Since 1840 the United States has protested 
the persecution of oppressed minorities by 
foreign governments. Oppression must not 
be ignored; it must not be dismissed as in- 
ternal affairs not properly of our concern. 
For by failing to speak we neglect our duty 
to mankind. 

We have lodged protests and registered 
our disapproval in a variety of ways. These 
include direct communication to the govern- 
ments concerned, recalling US. dip- 
lomatic representatives for consultation, di- 
rect references in the President's annual mes- 
sage to the Congress, termination of a com- 
mercial treaty, and the use of indirect ac- 
tion such as joining in multilateral acts of 
disapproval. 

The list of such protests on behalf of 
Jews is long and honorable. In 1840 the 
United States condemned the persecution of 
Jews in Damascus. 

In 1870 we urged the Ottoman Government 
to halt the killing of Jews in Rumania. 

In 1877 the United States provided protec- 
tion to Russian Jews settled in or near 
Jerusalem, and emphasized that “the sym- 
pathy of the United States for all oppressed 
peoples in foreign countries has been freely 
manifested in all cases where it could be 
done in accordance with the spirit of inter- 
national courtesy and diplomatic usage.” 

In the next two decades the United States 
protested no fewer than nine times against 
the czarist Russian Government's repressive 
acts and persecution of Jews. These pro- 
tests, backed by the American people and by 
resolutions of the Congress culminated in 
1911 when President Taft terminated the 
Treaty of Commerce with Russia which had 
been in effect since 1832. 

The United States has protested discrimi- 
natory action against Jews by Rumania, the 


Austro-Hungarian Empire, Italy, and Poland. 
The record of U.S. protests to the 
ernment should still be fresh in our minds. 

No policy is more firmly fixed in the con- 
duct of U.S. foreign affairs than this moral 
imperative to come to the aid of oppressed 
peoples. 

Mr. Secretary, I bring these matters to 

your attention at this time because silence 
in the face of oppression only inspires in- 
creased oppression. The only reaction dur- 
ing the past 6 months has apparently been 
silenced. This might be justified on the 
grounds that a major political election ab- 
sorbed our attention for a short period, But 
that election is over, and it is time to con- 
front once agnin the major questions of our 
time, 
Constructive and articulate action is avall- 
able. I would like to suggest for your con- 
sideration two steps which seem to me both 
reasonable and appropriate. 

The first step may seem symbolic but it 
could have a profound and significant effect 
both here at home and throughout the free 
world. 

In a few weeks, President Johnson will 
make his state of the Union address to the 
Congress. In his remarks on foreign policy, 
I would humbly suggest that the President 
seriously consider expressing himself on the 
specific question of the treatment of Jews in 
Russia. 

I believe that honest comment on this 
question will receive abundant support from 
the American people. 

As a followup to the President's remarks, 
I would request that the appropriate steps 
be taken so that this specific question be 
referred for review to the United Nations 
Subcommission on the Prevention of Dis- 
crimination and the Protection of Minoritics. 
I am pleased to note that a subcommission 
has been specifically created to deal with 
questions of this nature. 5 

Mr. Morris Abram, the American re 
sentative to this subcommission, has recently 
been to Russia and has firsthand knowledge 
of the situation. I belleve he would ably 
articulate the U.S, attitude on such matters. 

Would you kindly inform me as to your 
reaction to these suggestions and whether 
or not you would consider them appropriate 
at this time. Also, what alternative steps 
are presently under consideration by the 
State Department, what is being done to 
bring to this problem the attention 
renewed concern which it neods? 


Mr. Speaker, I urge that the House 
act promptly upon measures such as the 
Schweiker resolutions. I deem it im- 
perative that the people of the United 
States turn their attention and their 
action toward elimination of Soviet anti- 
Semitism. A number of my colleagues 
are similarly concerned. 


The Burial of Winston Churchill 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. GEORGE A. SMATHERS 


OF FLORIDA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Wednesday, February 17, 1965 


Mr. SMATHERS. Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent to have prin 
in the Appendix of the Recorp an article 
entitled “The Grand Route to a Simple 
Grave.” The article was written 
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Jeanne Bellamy, an outstanding edito- 
rial writer, and was published on January 
29 in the Miam! Herald. 

This article deals with the solemn cere- 
mony to remind Britons of their glorious 
past, and yet the simplicity of the final 
act—the burial of Winston Churchill 
with his parents, in a simple resting place 
in a country churchyard in the village of 
Bladon, England. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

THE GRAND ROUTE TO A Sri GRAVE; SIR 
WINSTON’S CHOICE 
(By Jeanne Bellamy) 

England gains a new place of pilgrimage 
tomorrow—the grave of Sir Winston 
Churchill. 

Not for him the domed grandeur of St. 
Paul's Cathedral or the gothic arches of 
Westminster Abbey. Instead, he chose to 
have his body buried with his parents in a 
country churchyard. His only roof will be 
the English sky. 

The spot is almost unknown now. It is 
St. Martin's Church in the village of Biadon, 
built against the wall surrounding the 
grounds of Blenheim Palace, where Sir 
Winston was born. Bladon is 70 miles north- 
west of London, 

All tomorrow's mournful pomp leads to 
that simple, resting place. 

But Sir Winston did not cheat his coun- 
trymen of the solemn ceremony they love. 
Last rites for him, in line with his wishes, 
seem intended to remind Britons of their 
Blorious past. Í 

His body has Iain in state in Westminster 
Hall, built by the son of Wiliam the Con- 
queror nearly 900 years ago. For 600 years, 
the hall was the chief court of English law. 
Among others, King Charles I was condemned 
there in 1649. 

The hall adjoins the House of Commons, 
center of Sir Winston’s public life for 62 
Fours. 

Nearby is Westminster Abbey, dating back 
1,200 years. A score of monarchs, including 
the great Elizabeth, are buried in the abbey. 
It also holds the tombs or monuments of 
famous Englishmen from actors and anti- 
Quarians to musicians, painters, poets, 
Scientists, and statesmen. Among the last 
are Prime Ministers Benjamin Disraeli and 
William Ewart Gladstone, the last Briton to 
Teceive a state funeral 67 years ago. 

Queen Elizabeth II and other heads of state 
hela attend the services in St. Paul's Cathe- 

al, 

A Christian church stood on the site of 
St. Paul's as long ago as the year 604. The 
great fire of 1666 razed the structure then 
Standing. The present church was completed 
in 1710 by Sir Christopher Wren. His tomb, 
in the crypt, carries the Latin Inscription “Si 
monumentum requiris, circumspice.” ("If 
You seek his monument, look around you.“) 

The tombs of Lord Nelson, victor of 
Trafalgar, and the Duke of Wellington, who 
Conquered Napoleon at Waterloo, are the 
Most conspicuous of many in St. Paul's. 

Its high altar was damaged badly by & 
bomb in World War II. The new altar is à 
Memorial to the fighting men of the British 
Commonwealth killed in that conflict. Be- 
hind the altar is the American Memorial 
Chapel, bullt with donations from Britons 
to honor members of the U.S. Armed Forces 
Who fell while based in England. 

Britons will line the streets of London to 
Watch Sir Winston's casket pass by on a naval 
gun curriage drawn by seamen, to the music 
of 10 bands. More will line the Thames to 
dor the funeral barge float toward Waterloo 
Station. Thence the body will go by train 
to Bladon for private graveside services. 

Henceforth, no doubt, endless streams of 
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pilgrims from every corner of the world will 
make their way to Bladon, Their feet will 
thread past the large stone cross marking 
the graves of Lord Randolph Churchill and 
Jennie Jerome of New York, Sir Winston's 
parents. They will pause reverently at the 
burial place of the great statesman-author- 
orator. 

In the distance, visitors will see the tow- 
ered and turreted bulk of Blenheim Palace, 
England's largest house. It was a gift of the 
nation to one of Sir Winston's ancestors, the 
Duke of Marlborough, who defeated the 
French and Bavarians, killing 40,000 at Blen- 
heim in Germany in 1704. 

The pilgrims will have much to ponder. 
Like other English-speaking people, Sir Win- 
ston had a goodly heritage, and he en- 
nobled it. 


Tourist Tax Proposal 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. JOHN V. LINDSAY 


OF NEW YORE 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, January 25, 1965 


Mr. LINDSAY. Mr. Speaker, I have 
been alarmed by persistent reports, some 
possibly leaked by the administration. 
that Congress may receive an adminis- 
tration request to impose a $100 tax on 
persons leaving this country. Freedom 
of movement by people is not a com- 
modity to be taxed like textiles or coffee. 
For this would not be a levy on money 
spent abroad; it would be a steeply 
regressive restriction on travel itself. 

We do have a serious balance-of-pay- 
ments problem, but there are less 
counterproductive ways of handling it 
than this. 

Mr. Speaker, I think all my colleagues 
will find the editorial in the current issue 
of the Travel Agent magazine relevant, 
and with consent I include it in the 
Recorp at this point: 

Ler’s Keep TRAVEL FREE 
(By Eric Friedheim) 

Though proposals to tax tourists dismay 
the travel industry, there are hopeful signs 
that an enlightened Congress will reject such 
grave invasion of American freedom. ; 

The right of U.S. citizens to travel freely 
has been abridged only in time of war when 
national security necessarily takes priority 
over nonessential movements. Never in 
peacetime, however, has the Federal Govern- 
ment attempted to frustrate what is an 
inherent privilege of a free people. 

America’s gold outflow, induced by an ad- 
verse payments balance, has created a serious 
emergency which must be overcome. But 
imposition of an excessive tax on interna- 
tional travel, aside from repugnant discrimi- 
natory aspects, is only a short-term palliative; 
actually if this Nation's outbound tourist 
traffic is curbed, the balance-of-payments 
problem will be aggravated even further as 
purchasing power of foreign buyers is re- 
duced. The impact of keeping Americans at 
home soon will be felt in many areas, notably 
the seaports and the scores of cities in every 

of the country that now serve as points 
of entry and departure for international 
passenger aircraft. 

Foreign carriers—ship and air—are spend- 
ing hundreds of millions of dollars in the 
United States every year, creating thousands 
of jobs and markets for American products. 
Some individual figures are illuminating: 
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Air France, with more than 30 offices in the 
United States, is deeply involved in our econ- 
omy and spends about $25 million every year 
in this country for salaries, provisions, 
engines and spare parts, landing fees, tele- 
communications, advertising, and other 
items. 

Lufthansa’s annual American tab is about 
$12 million while Cunard spends $25 million 
n year. 

Alitalia estimates that over the past 10 
years its own payments balance in the U.S. 
market is in deficit, The Italian carrier has 
spent $155 million here and took out only 
$133 million. Even the national carriers of 
countries suffering from exchange shortages 
leave big chunks of money here and generate 
business for Americans. Air-India, a relative 
newcomer in the North Atlantic, already has 
boosted its annual spending in the United 
States to $9 million a year, not counting 
purchase of American airplanes. 

Admittedly, international travel is an im- 
port—in effect, something one buys just 
like coffee or any foreign product. To place 
a prohibitive tax of 650 to $100 on every trip 
erects a tariff wall that would have world- 
wide repercussions and retaliation. 

While the more affluent would not be de- 
terred from going abroad, a tax of this mag- 
nitude would deny travel privileges from 
many Americans including students and 
teachers. Family travel would be discour- 
aged because of the added expense. 

An almost immediate byproduct would be 
& worldwide increase in fares and cargo tar- 
iffs to make up for reduced passenger earn- 
ings. Since a number of U.S. trunk car- 
Tiers also depend on international route rev- 
88590 the domestic fares also are likely to 


A high tax on travel seems a simple solu- 
tion to the balance-of-payments problem. 
But this cure is worse than the disease, 
fraught with serious economic ences, 
The United States would be better advised to 
follow the example of those countries which 
have helped eliminate their payments im- 
balance by promoting inbound tourism. 
of $50 to $100 would have these 
additional adverse results: 

Business travel abroad would be curbed— 
the United States would have fewer sales- 
men abroad selling American goods. 

Loss of revenues from tourism would vir- 
tually wipe out the economy of many coun- 
tries, particularly small nations such as 
those in the Caribbean. The United States 
would have to substitute direct aid or face 
the possibility of some of these nations moy- 


of American-flag carriers who transport 
nearly 50 percent of all persons flying in 
either direction across the Atlantic. Travel 
agents, tour producers and other segments 
of the American travel industry would be 
seriously efflleted. 

Almost always a positive approach to a 
problem is superior to a negative approach 
and this is no exception. 

The positive approach for the United States 
is to: 

Accelerate the Visit United States of Amer- 
ica program with an all-out promotion pro- 


gram. 

Provide tax incentives to encourage Amer- 
ican businessmen to develop markets abroad, 
supplied from the United States. 

Provide duty-free shopping facilities in the 

United States at ports of arrival where U.S. 
travelers returning from abroad can make 
purchases they would normally make over- 
seas. 
The travel industry is confident that Mem- 
bers of the House and Senate will not as- 
sent to proposals which not only will be 
ruinous to a multibiilion-dollar industry 
but which really offer no solution at all. 
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Hucksters of Pornography 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. VANCE HARTKE 


OF INDIANA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Wednesday, February 17, 1965 


Mr. HARTKE. Mr. President, on Fèb- 
ruary 6 the Wabash, Ind., Plain Dealer 
published an editorial under the title 
“Harass the Smut Peddlers.” In it are 
some words of advice and suggestion to 
parents and the public. The editorial is 
worthy of contemplation. I ask unani- 
mous consent that it be printed in the 
Appendix of the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

HARASS THE SMUT PEDDLERS 


Smut peddlers are pouring a flood of filth 
through the U.S, mails and postal officials 
are almost powerless to stop it without help 
from the public and Congress. 

The hucksters of pornography have been 
greatly helped in recent years by court de- 
cisions making it extremely difficult to prove 
that even the most sordid material is legally 
obscene, 

As a result, postal inspectors and Federal 
district attorneys seldom can use the force of 
law to dam the flow of sexy trash. 

But there are some things parents and the 
public can do. 

One is to monitor mail. addressed to chil- 
dren, especially that which originates in Los 
Angeles, New York, Montreal or Mexico. All 
are distribution centers of pornography. 

Children shouldn't be automatically 
blamed if they get mail offering pornographic 
material or devices. In many cases their 
names are on purchased malling lists, as- 
sembled by other hucksters. 

If a young person answers ads offering 
pimple creams, books on growing up, phys- 
ical culture courses or the like, his name is 
likely to end up on a smut peddler's prospect 
list. 

Whenever such material is received, send it 
to your r or Congressman. The 
postmaster will relay it to inspectors who can 
harass, if not arrest, the smut seller. Con- 
gressmen will add it—along with your 
strongly worded complaint to an ever-grow~ 
ing accumulation of evidence supporting the 
need for stronger legislation, 

Present laws against malling obscene ma- 
terial are tough. Violaters can get 10 years. 
But courts have so broadly defined obscen- 
ity that convictions are rare. 

Laws more clearly defining obscenity with- 
in the limits of constitutional freedom of 
expression are urgently needed and presently 
under consideration in Congress. Public 
support will help speed their passage. 

The public can exercise greater influence 
over smut peddled on or under the counters 
of newsstands. In most such cases, pornog- 
raphy is only a small (but lucrative) part 
of the owner's business. 

When unfavorable publicity or boycotts are 
threatened, newsstand operators generally re- 
move the objectionable material, 

More than mere morality is involved in 
this fight against literary filth. Psychiatrists 
tell us that many seemingly normal persons 
are actually borderline psychotics. In effect, 
such people are human bombs who can be 
frightfully detonated by the stimulus of 
vivid pornographic pictures or words. 

When it happens, women and children are 
usually their tragic victims, 
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The problem of widely distributed pornog- 
raphy has grown far beyond the point of 
tolerance. It demands forthright action by 
the public and by Congress. 


Would Give Preference to Skilled 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. DURWARD G. HALL 


OF MISSOURI 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, February 17, 1965 


Mr. HALL. Mr: Speaker, one does not 
need to look very far to discover the many 
paradoxes that are built into a $100 bil- 
lion Federal budget. For example, we 
are paying Federal funds to farmers not 
to produce, at the same time, we are pay- 
ing for reclamation projects to put more 
agriculture land into production. We are 
spending large amounts on Federal funds 
to subsidize tobacco, and, at the same 
time, we are expending funds to awaken 
the general public to the dangers of 
smoking. 

We are closing down many veterans’ 
facilities, and, at the same time, we are 
building others and expanding the war on 
poverty. 

And soon, no doubt, we will be consid- 
ering legislation in the field of immigra- 
tion, whose purpose will be the very an- 
tithesis of the foreign aid program, Ire- 
fer, Mr. Speaker, to administration plans 
to amend the McCarran-Walter Act to 
permit more people with special skills 
from the underdeveloped countries to 
come into this country. 

At the same time, we are sending Peace 
Corps volunteers to these same countries 
to train people for new skills, and much 
of our economic aid is predicated on the 
fact that we need to develop better tech- 
nology in countries where such skills are 
rare. 

What I would like to know, Mr. Speak- 
er, is why someone in the Great Society 
Bureau, which recommends new immi- 
gration laws to attract skilled people to 
this country, does not consult with some- 
one in the Great Society State Depart- 
ment, which is trying to keep them where 
they are so they can be of benefit to their 
own emerging nation. 

If I have oversimplified the case in 
calling attention to this paradox, then 
I call attention to the following editorial 
from the Carthage, Mo., Press, which also 
wonders, aloud, why we are going and 
coming at the same time: 

WOULD Give PREFERENCE TO SKILLED 

Recently the President asked for the elim- 
ination of the national origins quota system 
for immigration. He wants to give prefer- 
ence to skilled people, whatever their coun- 
try or origin. 

In practice, this will mean that more im- 
migrants will come from the underdeveloped 
nations, and that they will tend to be sci- 
entists, engineers and other skilled people. 
A question which must be explored is what 
effect this loss of skills would have on the 
underdeveloped nation, 

Sometimes emigration can help the under- 
developed nations, even when the emigrant 
is highly skilled. In some nations, even 
skilled labor can be in oversupply; since the 
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economy may be too unspecified to make use 
of it. Thus, the gain from having one less 
mouth to feed can sometimes offset the pro- 
duction lost with the lost worker. 

However, if a person has needed skills, 
particularly of a political, business, or man- 
agerial nature, his emigration can be a real 
loss for the underdeveloped nation. In its 
debate on the President's proposal, Congress 
should consider these losses and gains to the 
underdeveloped nations, in addition to the 
domestic impact. 


Home Rule 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. A. WILLIS ROBERTSON 


OF VIRGINIA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Wednesday, February 17, 1965 


Mr. ROBERTSON. Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent to have printed 
in the Appendix of the Recorp an article 
entitled Home Rule?—No.” The arti- 
cle was published in the February 15, 
1965, issue of the Richmond News-Leader. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

[From the Richmond News-Leader, Feb, 15, 
1965 


Homer Rvuie?—No 


At first glance, it would seem that ad- 
vocutes of home rule for the District of 
Columbia haye an appealing case. Residents 
of the Nation's Capital are taxed, but they 
have no voice in the administration of thë 
city's affairs, nor are they allowed to elect 
their city officials. Washington is a foster 
child of the Congress: Members of its board 
of commissioners are federally appointed; its 
major source of income is derived from con- 
gressional appropriations; and Congress 
dictates many District policies with little oF 
no notice of what the residents would prefer. 
In addition, home rule proponents argue 
that a more intimate knowledge of the city's 
problems is vital to solying the problems; the 
impersonal nature of Federal control cur- 
rently precludes an effective attack. 

There is no doubt that Washington's prob- 
Jems are serious, but they seem more a con” 
sequence of the city’s population than of im- 
personal control of the city’s affairs. 

A quarter of a century ago, the popula- 
tion ot the city was 75 percent white, 25 pet 
cent Negro. As emigrating Negroes, many 
them illiterate and unskilled, begun to flock 
to the city in large numbers, thousands 
white families fled to the suburbs, Now thé 
city’s population is 58 percent Negroes, 
percent white, and Indications are that the 
Negro percentage will continue to grow. 

Last year, among cities of 600,000 to 1 ma- 
lion population, Washington was first in ag“ 
gravated assaults. It was second in robberies: 
and fifth in all major crimes. In 1 
Negroes accounted for 87 percent of arrests 
made for major crimes. The city’s crime 
rate has increased 83 percent in the past 7 
years. 

In‘1963, more than 4,500 illegitimate births 
were recorded in the District, giving it th 
highest illegitimacy rate in the country 
228.2 per 1,000 births. Of these 4,500 megiti⸗ 
mate births, 4,145 were Negro. Was 
also has the highest rate of gonorrhea in the 
Nation—1047.5 per 100,000. The city's syp>!- 
lis rate, 245.1 per 100,000, ranks second only 
to that of New York. A mushrooming sc t 
population, currently approaching 85 perce? 
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Negro. demands unusual expenses for spe- 
cialized training. With nearly 10,000 resi- 
dents on relief, welfare costs now exceed $11 
miliion annually. These are among the prob- 
lems with which a predominantly Negro city 
administration, predictable under home rule, 
would have to cope. 

Yet the fact that the District's population 
is largely Negro is not the most valid argu- 
ment against home rule. Washington js not 
an ayerage city: It is the National Capital, 
As such, it belongs not to its residents, but 
to the Nation. The Constitution explicitly 
Places the responsibility for control of the 
District’s affairs in the hands of Congress, 
“to exercise exclusive legislation in all cases 
whatsoever.” If Congress saw fit to agree to 
a fixed amount to be paid the District from 
the Federal Treasury annually, in lieu of real 
estate taxes on the large Federal holdings of 
tax-exempt property In the city, that would 
be altogether in keeping with the constitu- 
tional provision that established Washington 
as the Federal city. The District may need 
more money; but home rule, no. 


Remember the “Maine” 


SPEECH 


HON. SILVIO 0. CONTE 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, February 15, 1965 


Mr. CONTE. Mr. Speaker, it is our 
Privilege to join on February 15 in paying 
tribute to those who fought in the Span- 
ish-American War. i 

The part that all the brave partici- 
Pants were to play in this brief but fierce 
conflict was triggered by the sinking of 
the battleship Maine, in Manila Harbor, 
on this day, February 15, 67 years ago. 
This event, which is sometimes referred 
to as “the Pearl Harbor of 1898“ was to 
Set off a sequence of engagements which 
Culminated in the Battle of San Juan 
Hill, and on the first day of July 1898 
We see that courageous and robust young 
American, Theodore Roosevelt, storming 
the heights of San Juan Hill, spurring his 
men on. 

It was this land action, in support of 
our blockade of Santiago Harbor that ac- 
Complished the destruction of Spanish 
aggression and virtually brought about 
the end of the Spanish-American War. 
To those young Americans who laid down 
life before it was hardly begun for them, 
to the Rough Riders and their intrepid 
Young leader as they stormed the ridges 
Of San Juan Hill to pave the way to vic- 
tory, and to all our brave men who served 
dur great country in the Spanish-Ameri- 
Can War, we pay tribute. 

But in honoring those who spread the 
account of this conflict, which brought 
the United States to its rightful place as 
& true champion of liberty, across the 
Dages of history in the indelible ink of 

ir bravery, we would be indeed remiss 
if we failed to honor a hero in our midst. 
We have among us a distinguished gen- 
tleman whose own brave life reads like 
the most imaginative and challenging of 
adventure stories. I speak of that dis- 
tinguished gentleman from Illinois, the 
Honorable Barratt O'HARA. 
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To say that truth is stranger than fic- 
tion is understating Barratr O'Hara's 
adventurous life. His brave experi- 
ences took him through that rugged 
segment of American history, the au- 
thors” of which we honor today. At the 
brave young age of 15 years, he landed 
in Cuba—3 days after Teddy Roosevelt 
and his Rough Riders had blazed the 
trail of freedom up San Juan Hill and 
for his participation in the seige of San- 
tiago our colleague was awarded the 
Order of Military Merit in White, by the 
Republic of Cuba, for services rendered 
to the Cuban people in their struggle for 
independence from Spanish rule, 

Each of us here knows of the incredible 
bravery and excitement with which 
Barratr O'Hara's life has unfolded, and 
as our colleague in this great body he 
represents to us not only all that is the 
best and bravest in service to our coun- 
try and to his fellow man during times of 
stress, but he has distinguished himself 
among us for his long and devoted serv- 
ice as a Member of the Congress of the 
United States. To this brave man we 
pay tribute, and by the honor we pay 
him as a symbol of all that is great and 
good in our American determination to 
protect and preserve freedom among all 
peoples, we also do honor to those who 
served—as did Barratt O’Hara—in that 
bloody conflict, the Spanish-American 
War. 


Guns and Weepers 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. NORRIS COTTON 


OF NEW HAMPSHIRE 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Wednesday, February 17, 1965 


Mr. COTTON. Mr. President, Repre- 
sentative JAMES C. CLEVELAND, who rep- 
resents my home district in New Hamp- 
shire, is one of the dynamic individuals 
who never dodges the challenge of duty. 
Recently, this quality involved him in 
an episode which might have had tragic 
consequences, The Washington Star of 
February 14 commented upon this oc- 
currence in an editorial. The problem 
of regulating the purchase of firearms 
is receiving the careful study of my own 
Commerce Committee, so I do not nec- 
essarily endorse the position of the Star, 
but its commendation of Representative 
CLEVELAND is deserved; and therefore I 
request that it be printed in the Appen- 
dix of the Recorp. 

There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

$ GUNS AND WEEPERS 

Representative CLEVELAND, of New Hamp- 
shire, is not one of those curious types who 
can look the other way when someone is 
being murdered, 

When he heard a woman screaming in dis- 
tress outside his home at 2724 34th Street 
NW. the other night, the Congressman ran 
out to lend a hand. He saw a man carrying 
a woman toward a car and he shouted at the 
offender, thinking this might frighten him 
of. It didn’t. Instead, another man, “prac- 
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tically raving.“ Jumped out of the car. He 
was armed with a knife and he rushed to- 
ward Mr. CLEVELAND, who just managed to 
beat a retreat back into his home. The 
knife-wielder pounded on the Congressman's 
door with a shovel for a few minutes and 
then threw the knife through a pane of glass 
in the door. By the time the police got 
there, the trio had driven away. 

This may have been some kind of family 
fight. But it could just as well have been 
an attempt at rape or murder. No one 
knows. The thing which impresses us is 
that Mr. CLEVELAND, who tried to assist the 
woman, was helpless when the armed man 
came after him. 

He would not have been helpless if he, too, 
had been armed. A revolver, assuming a 
willingness to use it, could have brought 
down one lunatic, or at least held him at 
bay until the police arrived. But this dan- 
gerous character doubtless is still roaming 
around the city of Washington. 

Those who seem to think that it should be 
& capital offense for a citizen even to own a 
gun never discuss this kind of situation. 
They prefer to weep and their hands. 
For our part, we favor sensible restraints on 
the sale of guns. But had we been in Rep- 
resentative CLEVELAND’s position we would 
have liked to have had a gun in our hand. 


L. B. J. Shock to Farmers 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. GARNER E. SHRIVER 


OF KANSAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, February 17, 1965 


Mr. SHRIVER. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the REC- 
orp, I include the following editorial 
from the Abilene, Kans., Reflector- 
Chronicle which points up some perti- 
nent thoughts regarding objectives of 
the administration's farm policies. 

The editorial follows: 

L.B.J. SHOCK TO FARMERS 
Is the national administration getting 


ready to do a turnaround on its agricultural 
policy? As a result of close examination of 


organization leaders are beginning to get that 
chilly “written off” feeling. 

The President declared that farming alone 
cannot be expected to provide a decent living 
in the future for more than about 1 million 
farm families, even with Federal assistance. 
This is less than a third of the families now 
listed as making or most of their living from 
agriculture. 

This pronouncement came as quite a shock 
to those farm leaders who have been pressing 
for greater Federal aid to maintain farm 
families, and to Members of Congress whose 
constituents are largely rural. 

Also, it goes rather sharply opposite Gov- 
ernment spokesmen who have denied that 
farm programs they administer are con- 
tributing to an exodus from the land. Most 
candidates from the President on down have 
promised to work for the preservation of 
family farms. 

President Johnson sees it as apparent that 
technological advances in agriculture are 
driving people out of agriculture, There are 
fewer and fewer small farm operations; like 
business, it is becoming necessary for farm- 
ing operations to get larger to succeed. 
President Johnson said bluntly that many 
now trying to support themselyes in agricul- 
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ture must find other ways of earning a 
living. This is bound to be a little embar- 
rassing for Secretary of Agriculture Freeman, 
who has been advocating the opposite 
philosophy. 

The President envisions the creation of 
millions of jobs In small towns, cities, and 
farming areas through the building of homes 
for the elderly, the development of recrea- 
tion projects, development of businesses pro- 
viding specialized services for “push-button” 
farmers, the building of industrial parks in 
areas close to natural resources, more water- 
shed projects, and so forth. 

Agriculture generally is in financial trou- 
ble. There's no question about it. But 
whether more old folks’ homes and s fishing 
pole instead of a plow are the answer is some- 
thing the Great Society apparently is going 
to have to find out, 


The Need for Increased Imports of 
Residual Fuel Oil 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. GEORGE A. SMATHERS 
VVT 


Wednesday, February 17, 1965 


Mr. SMATHERS. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Appendix of the Recorp an editorial 
entitled “Cheaper Electricity: More 
Jobs.” The editorial was published on 
February 13 in the St. Petersburg Times. 

The editorial sets forth very clearly 
the importance of removing present re- 
strictions on the importation of residual 
fuel oil, a matter which is of great in- 
terest not only to the State of Florida, 
but also to the eastern seaboard. 

After dealing with this problem for 
several years, it is my hope that the 
Secretary of the Interior will recommend 
to the President of the United States 
that these restrictions be removed. 

The economy of Florida and that of 
the Nation stand to benefit. 

There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

CHEAPER ELECTRICITY: More JOBS 

Probably hardly anyone reading this will 
eyer buy a drop of residual fuel oil in his 
life—or even see any. But you have a dl- 
rect dollar interest in it. 

On March 11 a hearing will be held before 
Secretary of the Interior Udall regarding im- 
port restrictions on residual, as it is called, 
which will affect the pocketbook of every 
reader—and millions of others. 

In fact, customers of Florida Power Corp. 
alone have about $10 million at stake over 
the next 5 years depending upon the outcome 
of this hearing. 

Residual is a viscous mass—so thick it has 
to be heated to 220° before it will flow as 
a liquid—left when lighter elements, such 
as gasoline, kerosene, naphtha, and domestic 
fucl oi] have been distilled from the crude. 

But this sticky stuff has a high heat con- 
tent, and in Florida and along the eastern 
seaboard it is extensively used as a fuel by 
electric power companies and large industrial 
plants. 

At the tag end of the Eisenhower admin- 
istration, due to pressure by coal mining in- 
terests—the United Mine Workers in- 
cluded—and some domestic oil producers, 
import restrictions were imposed—in the 
name of “national security.” 
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Consequently, Florida Power, other electric 
companics in Florida, and such industries as 
our phosphate mines, papermills, chemi- 
cal plants and other industries have had to 
pay & premium of at least 25 cents a barrel 
on around 35 to 40 million barrels a year. 

Since the price Florida Power pays for nat- 
ural gas is linked directly to the price of 
residual, and your power rates are linked 
directly to fuel costs, electric consumers have 
been catching it coming and going. 

Investigations by the U.S. Office of Emer- 
gency Planning and the Defense Department 
made in recent months have revealed that 
there would be no threat whatever to na- 
tional security in lifting the import quota. 

Other studies have shown that neither the 
coal industry nor the domestic petroleum in- 
dustry would be injured. American oil com- 
panies produce very little residual. Those 
electric and industrial plants from Florida 
to New England which use residual for fuel 
cannot be converted to coal anyway. 

Nevertheless, the Government has been un- 
der pressure from the coal interests to re- 
tain or tighten the restrictions. 

It has been demonstrated often enough 
that no proof is needed for this proposition. 
~ Cheap electric power means more jobs. 
More jobs mean more fuel consumed—of all 
types—and more prosperity for everyone, 
even Including the coal miners, since pros- 
perity in today’s interdependent economy 
spreads far and wide. 

The import restriction on residual fuel ot) 
penalizes even those who support it. It is 
an economic folly which should be ended. 


— —— 


Lithuanian Independence Day 


SPEECH 


HON. LUCIEN N. NEDZI 


OF MICHIGAN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, February 16, 1965 


Mr. NEDZI. Mr. Speaker, I deem it an 
honor and a grave responsibility to join 
my colleagues today in observing the 47th 
anniversary of the Lithuanian Inde- 
pendence Day. 

As freemen, and as Members of the 
greatest legislative body in the world, we 
can speak out and we must speak out on 
the tragedy which has, for so long, 
pressed down on the peoples of Lithuania. 

In a world where the fate of small 
nations is often decided by forces over 
which they have no control, Lithuania 
is a prime example of how a small, in- 
dependent nation can be crushed by tyr- 
anny. More than once, in the course of 
its history, Lithuania has been occupied 
by foreign tyrants. This history began 
in A.D. 1009, nearly 500 years before the 
discovery of America. One must hope 
that a people of such character and sus- 
tenance, a people who in their 22 years 
of freedom during this century adopted 
a democratic form of government, must 
in the end prevail, 

The late Winston Churchill once 
wrote; 

Laws, just or unjust, may govern men’s ac- 
tions. Tyrannies may restrain or regulate 
their words. The machinery of propaganda 
may pack their minds with falsehoods. But 
the soul of man thus held in trance, or 
frozen in a long night, can be awakened by a 
spark coming from God knows where. Peo- 
pie in bondage need not despair, 
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By paying tribute to Lithuania today, 
we are sustained by its history and its 
many achievements. And we help sus- 
tain the people of Lithuania in their 
hopes for ultimate deliverance. 


National Bellamy Award 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. W. E. (BILL) BROCK 


OF TENNESSEE 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, February 17, 1965 


Mr. BROCK. Mr. Speaker, on Octo- 
ber 11, 1963, it was my privilege to par- 
ticipate in the. presentation of the 22d 
annual National Bellamy Award to Chat- 
tanooga, Tenn., Central High School. 
It was an honor for me to share that 
occasion with students, faculty, alumni, 
and friends of Central because the Bel- 
lamy Award stands for the greatness of 
our country, its heritage, its principles, 
its future. 

In 1964 Bobby Johnson, Central High’s 
student representative, offered a splen- 
did address to the 23d annual recipient 
of the famous award, Wausau Senior 
High School. Under unanimous consent, 
I include Bobby Johnson’s address in the 
Appendix of the RECORD: 

The address follows: 

ADDRESS BY BOBBY JOHNSON, CENTRAL HIGH 
SCHOOL 

Representing Chattanooga Central High 
School and the Volunteer State of Tennessee. 
recipient of the 22d annual Bellamy A 
I extend congratulations to Wausau Senior 
High and the State of Wisconsin upon 
distinct honor. How well I recall the pride 
etched on the face of each Centralite as he 
reverently witnessed the presentation of the 
Bellamy flag, symbolizing the patriotism 
our American heritage, portrayed by Prancis 
Bellamy's “Pledge of Allegiance.” 

Tennesseeans, especially those from Chat- 
tanooga, the All America City, understan 
the price of our heritage. It was purch 
with the blood of our great-grandfathers on 
the Chickamauga battlefield and the 
cliffs of Lookout Mountain in the Battle 
Aboye the Clouds. Now this famous land- 
mark may be reached by an incline, 
world’s steepest rallway, propelled by 
power. Today Chattanooga, the dynamo 
Dixie, has become the electrical center of the 
Nation since the TVA and its surrounding 
recreational facilities haye become a nation 
tourist attraction. 

The school spirit of Central was born in 
1907 when Central High first opened het 
doors to 269 county students and has grown 
to be the largest Hamilton County schoo’: 
Since the first graduating class of 1908, the 
school spirit has become a great tradition. 
This exuberant spirit expressed in pep meer 
ings is extended throughout every phase a 
the school, substantiated by our enviabl 
athletic record of winning several Sta 
championships and being recognized as — 
5 m football in the Nation in 1963. TH 
quiet, diligent spirit is further exemplif 
by the service clubs, dedication of al 3 
and faculty members, and winning. of x 
Freedoms Foundation Awards. Climaxing 
distinguished history of honors, the Bean 
Award served us a magnet attracting oth 
other outstanding awards, including the P it 
sidency of the State Association of studen 
Councils, National Council of Teachers 
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English runner-up award, and second in the 
Rational ROTC ride meet. Also, in 1964 two 
Central students were on the 3d Army ROTC 
rife team that beat West Point for the na- 
tional championship. 

Just as our school reached its maturity 
Cctober 11, 1983, so today you, too, under- 
stand the meaning of our principal's 
3 words, This is Central's finest 

our.” 


Please, Mrs. Peterson, I'd Rather Do It 
Myself 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. BOB WILSON 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, February 17, 1965 


Mr, BOB WILSON. Mr. Speaker, un- 
der leave to extend my remarks in the 
Recorp, I include the following article 
miner recently appeared in Printers’ 
nk: 


PLEASE, Mas. Pererson, ID Ratuer Do Ir 
MYSELF 


(By Gloria Brown, consumer, Los Angeles) 


There's a knight on a white horse charging 
around our television screen these days 
armed with a box of laundry detergent that 
turns everything in its path sparkling clean. 

Other than mildly curious as to how 
I would clean the hoofprints off the carpet- 
ing if he suddenly decided to gallop through 
my living room, I've never been too con- 
cerned about the effects of his brief visits. 
This knight in sudsy armor is the creation of 
advertising, and represents a unique and 
wonderful selling device of our free enter- 
prise system. To my mind, he is a relatively 
harmiess fellow who is at least considerate 
enough not to imply that I, as a consumer, 
am some kind of helpless, blundering fool 
unable to decide intelligently how to spend 
my money. 

This is not true, unfortunately, of a benev- 
olent good fairy now flitting around the 
White House intent not only on creating hard 
feelings between me and my laundry knight, 
but determined to tell me what I ought to 
want to buy. I refer to Mrs. Esther Peter- 
son, former labor lobbyist and now special 
assistant to President Johnson for consumer 
affairs. Mrs. Peterson's Los Angeles confer- 
ence was planned for the express purpose of 
informing the public that we are being ma- 
nipulated and mistreated by advertisers, and 
to advise us about what she believes we should 
really want as consumers. 

Inasmuch ns I have always been led to 
believe that the public and the consumer 
are one and the same, I frankly can't see 
Why It is necessary for me to have Mrs. Peter- 
son or anyone else act as interpreter to in- 
form my elected Congressman of my pur- 
chasing problems. If I do have a complaint, 
I certainly can voice it to him. If I think 
he isn't paying attention, I can march down 
to my nearest ballot box on election day and 
lodge my protest. This is more than I can do 
with Mrs. Peterson, who doesn't have to an- 
Swer to me at all. 

If I have any complaints about a product, 
I can effectively voice my protest to the man- 
Ulacturer by simply refusing to purchase his 
Product. 

We already have two Federal agencies, the 
Food und Drug Administration and the Fed- 
eral Trade Commission, and both have ample 
Power to protect me from dangerous foods 
and drugs, and false advertising practices. 

If, as an average consumer, I am smart 
enough to earn my income, I am certainly 
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smart enough to know what I want to buy. 
The manufacturer in today's competitive 
market constantly inundates me with ques- 
tionnaires regarding my product preferences, 


thus exhibiting a definite interest in my 


needs. Having never received any type of 
questionnaire from Mrs. Peterson, I can only 
assume that she is more interested in telling 
me what she thinks I ought to want, than in 
finding out what I do want. 

All things considered, I' take my chances 
with my laundry detergent knight who 
doesn't cost mea thing, rather than with the 
paid concern of Mrs. Peterson. 


Lithuanian Independence 


SPEECH 


HON. GEORGE M. RHODES 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, February 16,1965 


Mr. RHODES of Pennsylvania. Mr. 
Speaker, on the 16th of February it has 
become customary in this House of Rep- 
resentatives to pay tribute to the people 
of Lithuania and to their nation that 
had on this day won its independence. 

It is fitting that we should commemo- 
rate this occasion, because we Americans 
should never become so taken up with 
the busy affairs of our national and in- 
ternational life that we cannot take at 
least a moment to pay our respects to a 
heroic people. In so doing we keep alive 
the idea that Lithuania was an inde- 
pendent country and that it was a victim 
of Soviet treachery. But we also keep 
alive within our own national tradition 
the supreme ideal of our commitment to 
self-determination for all peoples. 

During the interwar period Lithuania 
had been an established, viable nation- 
state. Diplomatic relations had been es- 
tablished with other nations of the world, 
and in the League of Nations, Lithuania 
had done her part in maintaining world 
peace. In internal matters the Lithua- 
nians had created a vigorous economic 
order. The social aspects of Lithuanian 
life were commendable, and culturally 
the nation fiourished. And, of course, 
politically the Lithuanians charted their 
own destiny as they saw fit. 

The point to make here is simply this: 
Lithuanians had proved their capacity to 
rule their own nation; they had won the 
respect and admiration of the world; 
they had a right to be proud of their 
achievements as a nation. This being 
true, what rationalization can there be 
for the Soviet conquest other than its 
compulsive drive to expand the borders 
of communism. This is a thought we 
must all bear in mind during these days 
of so-called peaceful coexistence. 

To the Lithuanian people here in the 
United States, in Western Europe, and 
in their own homeland, I, threfore, ex- 
tend my warmest congratulations on this 
their day of national commemoration. 
May they be given the inner strength to 
bear their oppression manfully, and let 
me say that we all look forward to that 
day when the principle of self-determi- 
nation will be a respected universal prin- 
ciple for all mankind. 
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Rehabilitation of the Mentally Ill 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. SILVIO 0. CONTE 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, February 17, 1965 


Mr. CONTE. Mr. Speaker, much has 
been said recently about our mentally 
ill citizens and the methods for treating 
them. Less than 100 years ago, our men- 
tally ill were locked up and for- 
gotten forever under the premises that 
there was no cure or help for them. Now, 
the story is different, and there are 
numerous cases to prove this point. Let- 
ting these people know that someone 
cares and rehabilitation are most impor- 
tant in helping these people back on the 
road to lead good and useful lives. 

One incident, in particular, I would 
like to bring to your attention. So that 
all may know about the halfway house I 
am placing it in the Recorp for your at- 
tention. Mr. and Mrs. Gordon Leeman 
of Lee, Mass., have just such a house. 
They are providing a home for mentally 
disturbed patients from the Veterans’ 
Administration hospital in Leeds, Mass., 
in order that when they are released 
they may return to their homes to play 
an active and useful role in their com- 
munities. 

These peop®, after spending some time 
at the halfway house, have various re- 
sponsibilities, and some even are gain- 
fully employed. 

This is just one example of how our 
mentally ill are being helped to help 
themselves and I commend your atten- 
tion to the following article: 

From the Springfield (Mass.) Union, ` 
Feb. 10, 1965] 
ADOPTED PARENTS HELP VETERANS GAIN NEW 
Least ON LIFE IN LEE 

Lx. Veterans Administration mental pa- 
tients are making the difficult transition 
from long hospitalization to community life 
by going to live with “adopted parents.” 

HALFWAY HOUSE 

Such a halfway house has been bullt here 
by Gordon Leeman, a State conservation 
officer, who occupies part of it with his wife, 
two daughters, and a son. 

The Leemans built the house last year— 
an 86- by 40-foot ranch-style, split-level 
home. They occupy the lower level. 

On the upper level are six modern motel- 
style, twin-bedded rooms, four tile baths, a 
huge living room, dining room, stainless steel 
kitchen, and aden. Nearby is s large swim- 
ming pool. 

The upper-level occupants are 12 veterans 
from the Northampton VA hospital. In sea- 
son, some of these men cultivate a big vege- 
table garden. Others favor boating and fish- 
ing in nearby Laurel Lake. Still others go 
downtown bowling. None hangs around to 
brood. 

This halfway house is the brainchild of 
two social workers at the Northampton VA 
hospital. They had witnessed the success 
of individual placement of screened patients 
in selected neighborhood foster homes. š 

“Could a number of patients be motivated 
to leave the protective walls of the hospital 
as a group for the halfway house?” they 
asked. 

After weeks of screening, they finally 
con an initial group of eight long-term pa- 

nm 
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PATIENTS PAY PART 


Each patient must be able to pay $135 a 
month from his own funds for room, board, 
laundry, recreation, and personal services at 
the halfway house. Most can afford this 
by combining their social security and vet- 
erans’ pension payments, 

Of the original group chosen, four vet- 
erans now have paying jobs in the commu- 
nity. Others are showing slow but steady 
progress in the transition. Neighbors have 
taken the recuperating veterans into their 
homes, treating them as members of their 
families. 

“We would like to hope that some day all 
will be going back to their families or on 
their own,” a Veterans’ Administration 
spokesman said. 

Incidentally, the Leemans are so pleased 
with the results of their experiment that 
they're contemplating a four-room addition 
to their halfway house. 


The Sugar Act and Other Farm Legislation 
in the 89th Congress 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CATHERINE MAY 


OF WASHINGTON 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, February 17, 1965 


Mrs. MAY. Mr. Speaker, the Honor- 
able ROBERT DoLE, of Kansas, was re- 
cently a speaker at the Fifth Annual 
Fargo Farm Forum in Fargo, N. Dak. 
In addition to making several sage com- 
ments on the status of farm legislation 
in the 89th Congress, he presented an 
excellent analysis on the prospects for 
sugar legislation in this session. I think 
my colleagues from urban as well as 
rural areas will find much of interest 
to them in this message. With unani- 
mous consent I include Mr. DoLE’s speech 
in the Recor at this point: 

“Tue SUGAR ACT AND OTHER FARM LEGISLA- 
TION IN THE 89TH CoNGRESS”—-By HoN. 
ROBERT DOLE, oF KANSAS, AT THE Fr AN- 
NUAL FARGO Farm Forum, Farco, N. DAR., 
FEBRUARY 5, 1965 


The 89th Congress, now in the process of 
organization, will be an important one to 
US. farmers. Actions taken in this Con- 
gress will, for better or worse, affect our 
national scene for many years. When the 
New Frontier started there were some 4 mil- 
lion farms in this Nation. With the advent 
of the Great Society there were about 3% 
million, Present Washington thinking being 
mysteriously revealed by the administration 
would indicate the future calls for a farm 
economy of only a million farms. 

Let me illustrate it this way—look at the 
person on your right, then at the per- 
son on your left—those two folks may 
not be coming to meetings like this under 
the Great Society. 

In the past several weeks the administra- 
tion’s farm proposals have been taking shape. 
First, there was the Budget Bureau Direc- 
tor’s statement in the Saturday Review; next, 
the budget message calling for cuts in ACP, 
soil conservation, agricultural research, meat- 
and poultry-Inspection expenditure, and 
slashes in the costs of commodity programs. 

Yesterday, February 4, the President sent 
his farm message to Congress. Here in 
essence is what it said: 

“Progress is never free of problems. Agri- 
cultural progress has made price and income 
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support programs increasingly necessary and 
increasingly difficult. 

“The basic need for farm programs arises 
from the farmer's economic isolation and his 
enormous capacity to produce. We have to- 
day at least 50 million acres more cropland 
than is required to produce all of the food and 
fiber that we can consume plus all we can ex- 
port. Without programs to guide production, 
new crop surpluses would be inevitable. 
Even relatively small surplus can depress 
prices below cost of production levels. 

“Our programs should: 

“Provide efficient family farmers an op- 
portunity to earn parity of income. 

“Assist those small farmers who have little 
chance to enlarge their operations but whose 
age, physical handicap, or lack of education, 
prevent their shifting to other employment. 

“Assist those farm families who seek to 
enlarge their productive resources in order 
to obtain a decent living and have the oppor- 
tunity and capacity to do so. 

“We must also continue to tie domestic 
farm policies to our international trade ob- 
jJectives by pricing our products for export 
at competitive world levels and by relating 
our production to the longer-term demands 
of world markets. 

“Our objective must be for the farmer to 
get improved income out of the marketplace, 
with less cost to the Government.” 

The issues raised by the scheduled ter- 
mination of the wheat and feed grains pro- 
gram, the cotton program, and the Wool Act 
in 1965 must be resolved. 

With this in mind, “Why,” you may ask, 
“would any Secretary of Agriculture want to 
intentionally disrupt market prices?” The 
reason is simple even if not sound. He wants 
to make economic life as miserable as pos- 
sible for those farmers who do not participate 
in his programs. He does this in order to get 
the highest possible signup in his program 
so he can tell everybody how “popular” it 
is. 
That may indeed be a short-term political 
solution, but it’s made at the expense of 
every grain farmer in America, both coopera- 
tors and noncooperators. 

We sought to prevent the Secretary of 
Agriculture from selling surplus Government 
grain for less than 15 percent above the 
current CCC loan level plus carrying charges. 
Present law allows unrestricted Government 
grain sales into the domestic market at only 
5 percent above the loan level. Secretary 
Freeman has recently gone even further in 
the direction of lower farm prices and has 
dropped both the feed grain and wheat loan 
levels another nickel a bushel below that in 
effect for 1964. 

Interestingly enough, farmers and farm or- 
ganizations the Nation over, many with di- 
verse opinions on other aspects of the farm 
program, have agreed this proposal is a sound 
one. 

Commonsense dictates that a higher CCO 
release price would strengthen market prices 
and raise farm income from grains. 

The major farm organizations in my home 
State of Kansas have agreed this is a good 
idea, 


Last year even the Democrats on the Wheat 
Subcommittee in the House of Representa- 
tives felt that an increase in the release price 
would increase farm income * * * but not 
Orville Freeman, and efforts to add the 
amendment were sidetracked. > 

I was among those in the last Congress 
who opposed the present cotton program and 
today it appears obvious the present cotton 
program just isn't working. Another million 
bales have been added to the surplus (total 
near 12.5 million bales) and many millions 
of more dollars ($543 million—total cost 
about $800 million), have been spent on ex- 
pensive subsidies to textile mills and almost 
everybody else in the cotton business, except 
cotton farmers. 
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In my opinion Congress will support an 
extension of the 1954 Woo] Act. This pro- 
gram has broad farmer support and is needed 
to keep our domestic producers in a compet- 
itive position with large-scale imports. 
would expect that this program would be 
extended without too much difficulty. 

I briefly mention these major commodity 
programs to you, because sugar legislation 
is tied in with them. 

PROSPECTS FOR SUGAR LEGISLATION 


With the pressure for the consideration of 
wheat, wool, feed grains, and cotton legis- 
lation, there will be a tendency to delay 
sugar legislation in 1965. You may have 
noted the President's farm message, Febru- 
ary 4, did not contain any reference to 
sugar legislation. No group of farmers has 
received less consideration from the admin- 
istration than the American sugarbeet 
producers. 

Let's take a look at the record. 

In the summer of 1963, amidst a market 
showing a 40-year high in domestic sugar 
prices, the Secretary of Agriculture asked 
US. sugar producers to expand their pro- 
duction. He promised in return that there 
would be no acreage restrictions on domestic 
production through the 1965 crop. The De- 
partment of Agriculture officially announced 
this. Yet last fall, the Secretary reversed 
himself and announced the imposition 
acreage restrictions for the 1965 crop. 

On January 31, 1964, President Johnson 
submitted to Congress his recommendations 
on agricultural legislation for the 2d session 
of the 88th Congress. Among other things 
he made the following recommendations con- 
cerning sugar which appear at page 4 
House Document No. 210, 88th Congress, 2d 
session: 

“4. Sugar: The rise in sugar prices in 
1963 reflected a reduction in world supplies. 
The Cuban crop was about one-half the pre- 
Castro level. Europe had two poor sugar- 
beet crops. But the fears voiced last year 
proved that the United States would be un- 
able to obtain sufficient sugar proved ground- 
less. Action by the Department of Agricul- 
ture assured sugar users an adequate sup- 
ply and helped halt the price increase that 
attended heavy buying in anticipation of 
shortages. 

“However, the experience of the past year 
and the fact that foreign sugar quotas ex- 
pire at the end of 1964—highlight the need 
for some action at this session of Congress 
to assure ample supplies of sugar to con- 
sumers at fair ` 

“I recommend the removal of marketing 
restrictións on the sale of domestically pro- 
duced sugar during the calendar year 1964. 
This legislation will relieve the pressure on 
world market supplies at a time when these 
supplies are short. 

“The effectiveness of our present arrange- 
ments for foreign sugar procurement are un- 
der intensive study. On the basis of this 
study I shall—early in this session—make 
recommendations for remedial legislation.” 

As can be clearly seen, the President ad- 
vocated the removal of marketing restric- 
tions on the sale of domestically produced 
sugar during 1964, 

He also said recommendations would be 
made early in 1964 for remedial legislation 
on the procurement of foreign sugar. 

What, however, have been the results? 

An executive communication carrying the 
necessary legislative language to allow the 
marketing of sugar produced domestically 
in 1963 and 1964 was submitted to Congress 
on December 30, 1963. The administration, 
however, did not press for any action on this 
recommendation. 

Some 31 sugar bills were introduced in the 
House during the last session and referred 
to the Committee on Agriculture. Seven of 
these bills were introduced by members of 
the Committee on Agriculture as early a5 
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March 19, 1984. but the administration failed 
in the 88th Congress to give the committee 
either its own recommendations or its com- 
ments on the 81 bills pending in the com- 
mittee. 

In the meantime, the Committee on Agri- 
culture tried to reconcile the divergent views 
within the sugar industry in an effort to 
work out legislation to extend the provisions 
of the act which expired last year. Through- 
out these meetings, administration spokes- 
men falled to give the committee any indi- 
Cation of the position that the executive 
branch had taken. 

z The final result, of course, was a, dead- 
ock. 

Without going into all of the various rami- 
fications and arguments concerning this 
complex matter, I would point out that the 
domestic beet industry made numerous ef- 
Torts to reach an agreement and tried in 
good faith to keep this program going. 

Beet producers were asked to increase their 
Production In 1963 and 1964. ‘They certain- 
ly had a right to expect their Government to 
Allow them to market that production as the 
President promised in his agricultural mes- 
Sage. As I stated earlier, beetgrowers were 
&lso cMiclally informed by the U.S. Depart- 
ment of Agriculture there would be no acre- 
&ge restrictions on their 1965 crop. They 
made: their plans on the basis of this advice 
from their Government. In addition to the 
administration's complete abdication of re- 
sponsibility, one of the chief obstacles in 
Teaching an agreement was the insistence of 
the U.S, Cane Sugar Refiners Association that 
beet producers accept a 20-percent cut in 
thelr acreage in 1965. 

Let us remember the entire Sugar Act did 
not expire In December 1964—just that part 
Of it which deals with the method of ac- 
Quiring foreign-produced sugar. 

The result of this inept procedure has 
been a windfall for foreign sugar Interests 
and a severe blow to the economy of a dozen 
bect-growing States like Kansas and North 
Dakota. 

When the foreign quota provisions of the 
Sugar Act expired on December 31, 1964, the 
Secretary of Agriculture, through USDA re- 
leases, intimated he didn't have authority 
anymore to collect the quota premium (or 
Gifference between the United States and 
World sugar price) on the global quota sugar 
Which once belonged to Cuba. As you per- 
haps know, this amounts to about 3 cents 
A pound on approximately 114 milion tons 
annually. He also said he didn't have au- 
thority to collect the escalated recapture fee 
Which applied to country quota sugar ob- 
tained overseas. ‘This, as you will recall, 
Smounted to nine-tenths of a cent per pound 
on approximately 114 milion tons annually. 
The balance of our foreign sugar supply 
Comes from the Philippines which fre covered 
by a treaty only are not subject to the recap- 
ture fee formula. 

In the sume breath, though, the Secretary 
Sala he did have authority to administra- 
tively extend country quotas to dozens of 
foreign nations the world over to bring their 
Sugar into the U.S. market in 1905. 

What does this mean to the U.S, taxpay- 
De? It means about $126 millicn in lost 
revenue in 1965. It moans foreign sugar 
Producers will be up to $126 million richer 
and the U.S. taxpayers will be out of pocket 
un equal amount and American con- 
zumers won't get one bit of benefit because 
the ontire U.S. price is going to foreigners. 

t would be enough money to restore many 
Of the cuts outlined in the administration's 
farm budget. 

At the same timo, U.S. beet producers must 
take a cut in their 1985 production of 5 per- 
Cent across the board, which means an 11- 
Percent slash to old growers. This means, 
a you know, less processing and fewer jobs 
in beet arcas. 
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This situation is simply not equitable and 
should be corrected immediately. 

But frankly, I am not optimistic, Unless 
a very strong bipartisan effort is made, I'm 
fearful the Sugar Act, not even mentioned 
in the President's message yesterday, will not 
be revised one iota in this session of Con- 


gress. 

It will lay dormant until next year when 
the whole act expires on December 31, 1966, 

Without question the administration and 
the foreign sugar interests have things pretty 
much their own way these days. The ad- 
ministration has a 2-to-1 majority in the 
Congress and a 24-to-11 margin on the House 
Committee on Agriculture. 

My message is not one of optimism but 
rather one of challenge. You and the mil- 
lions of others who earn your living in Amer- 
icas most important Industry must exert a 
maximum effort if you are going to save agri- 
culture from the whims of a dispassionate 
urban Congress and an apathetic adminis- 
tration. 

The challenge is yours, but you can count 
on the help from those of us who share your 
convictions. 


Jewish. War Veterans Aid in Reopening of 
the Yeshiva of Brighton 


EXTENSION OP REMARKS 


HON. ABRAHAM J. MULTER 


OF NEW YOK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, February 17, 1965 


Mr. MULTER. Mr. Speaker, on De- 
cember 17, 1964, the Yeshiva of Brighton, 
an outstanding philanthropic institution 
of learning in Brooklyn for more than a 
quarter of a century, was stricken by a 
serious disaster. A violent blaze which 
began in the basement area of the build- 
ing completely destroyed the student 
synagogue and study hall, destroyed the 
contents of the library, and caused con- 
siderable damage to the entire interior 
of the structure. 

So devastating was the fire that it was 
imperative that the school secure the 
support of the entire community before 
it could again open its doors. 

First to come to its assistance was Mr. 
Jerry Nisman, commander of the Jewish 
War Veterans of Kings County, Brooklyn, 
N.Y. Mr. Nisman mobilized the full re- 
sources of his organization to publicize 
the crisis at the school and to solicit funds 
for the renovation of the building. Thus 
far his efforts have resulted in substan- 
tial sums of money being contributed to 
the institution from the various posts of 
the Jewish War Veterans and from the 
community at large. 

Due primarily to his efforts, the Yes- 
hiva of Brighton has been able, under the 
able direction of Rabbi Murray I. Fried- 
man, principal, Joseph Ehrenreich, di- 
rector, and Rabbi Harry Lax, assistant 
‘director, to resume its function of train- 
ing future citizens in the traditions of 
their faith and in the principles of demo- 
cratic living. 

Mr. Nisman's actions demonstrate 
once again that in peacetime activities as 
well as in wartime pursuits this country's 
servicemen are foremost in their devotion 
and self-sacrifice. l 
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We Remember the “Maine” 
SPEECH 


HON. JULIA 


BUTLER HANSEN 


OF WASHINGTON 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, February 15, 1965 


Mrs. HANSEN of Washington. Mr. 
Speaker, at 9:40 o'clock this evening a 
few Americans will recall that 67 years 
ago Havana Harbor was the scene of 
death and destruction. We remember 
the Maine. It is entirely fitting, Mr. 
Speaker, that we recall that incident to- 
day, 67 years later. 

The American  battleship—second 
class—U.S.S. Maine, a gleaming 6,682- 
ton vessel, was commissioned in 1895. 
Three years after launching she was or- 
dered to proceed from Key West, Fla. 
to Havana Harbor, under the command 
of Capt. Charles D. Sigsbee. Although 
the visit was termed a “friendly one,” it 
was obvious the Maine was to represent 
American strength in the harbor, and to 
help Americans in Cuba in event their 
safety was in question. The Spanish au- 
thorities in Cuba protested, but the 
Maine made her way into the harbor 
where she lay moored to a buoy, just 500 
yards from a Spanish arsenal. 

Tension between the Spaniards and 
the Americans was running high, espe- 
cially following the Maine’s arrival, but 
it was not until the night of February 15, 
1898, 9:40 in the evening to be exact, 
these tensions broke into violence. Two 
explosions ripped the American vessel— 
the first a dull, muted one, and the sec- 
ond, perhaps a magazine on board below 
the main and forward, a violent more 
powerful one. 

Within seconds the powerful battle- 
ship was a twisted mass of steel. Indeed. 
the two explosions had sent parts of the 
ship, and even men and parts of bodies 
as high as 200 feet into the air. The ex- 
plosions rendered the forecastel unrec- 
ognizable. The explosions were so great 
that watertight integrity perhaps could 
not help. In any event, the aft began to 
sink. 


Mr. Speaker, naval disasters are always 
appalling and tragic with losses of 
human life. The cataclysm of the Maine 
was particularly dreadful, as 260 of- 
ficers and men were later buried in Colon 
Cemetery, Havana. Had the entire crew 
been on board that night, the number of 
dead and maimed undoubtedly would 
have been much higher. 

Both Spanish and American authori- 
ties began an investigation of this 
tragedy, emphasizing major concern as 
to the cause of both explosions. Instead 
of clearing the air, investigations merely 
served to cloud one of the most frustrat- 
ing mysteries of a warlike act. Spanish 
investigators found the explosions to be 
caused by spontaneous combustion, prob- 
ably in the coal bunkers, which in turn, 
sent fire rushing to forward magazines. 
American investigators decided the first 
explosion was an external blast, which in 
turn ignited forward magazines. Neither 
investigation was conclusive. 
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Regardless of these indecisive answers, 
Mr. Speaker, sinking of the Maine caused 
furor in this country. Anti-Spanish 
feeling ran high. Certain newspapers 
freely and openly made accusations 
against the Spanish, and the whole in- 
cident was soon reduced to the well- 
known slogan: “Remember the Maine.” 

In 1911, U.S. Army Engineers sealed off 
the after section of the vessel, and after 
building a cofferdam around the hulk, 
raised what was left of the ship, and 
floated it out to sea. During the raising 
of the twisted vessel, 66 more bodies were 
found. The remains of these American 
sailors were buried in Arlington National 
Cemetery. Also during the removal, 
American engineers and marine experts 
made an additional investigation, pub- 
lished in 1912. The report basically re- 
peating earlier American findings, stated 
in part: 

This [exterior explosion] resulted in ig- 
niting and exploding the contents of the 
6-inch reserve magazine, A-14-M, said con- 
tents including a large quantity of black 
powder. The more or less complete ex- 
Plosion of the contents of the remain- 
ing forward magazine followed. 


Although the American experts had 
evidence that the bottom of the ship 
was bent up and inward, European 
experts maintained the initial explosion 
came from within. For practical and 
technical purposes, the first explosion is 
still a mystery. 

Somewhere on the high seas, on March 
16, 1912, with guns booming, and sailors 
standing silently at attention, the U.S.S. 
Maine was sunk, her flags flying. We 
remember the Maine, and she, a ship who 
was only 3 years old and joined a long 
list of Navy ships and men whose con- 
tributions are now legend. 

Mr. Speaker, I always feel an aware- 
ness of the Spanish-American War, not 
only because I, as many Americans, real- 
ize that Cuba is again not free, but also 
because my father served our country in 
that conflict. 

I do not want to close my discussion 
of this 67th anniversary of the destruc- 
tion of the Maine, without calling to the 
attention of this body, that there is only 
one Member in the 89th Congress who 
took part in that war, and he is a Mem- 
ber of the House of Representatives. I 
refer, of course, to our colleague and my 
good friend, Representative BARRATT 
O'Hara, from the Illinois Second Con- 
gressional District. 

Mr. O'HARA was born at St. Joseph, 
Mich., April 28, 1882, and before he was 
15 years old, he had enough excitement 
and adventure to last many men a life- 
time. He had, for example, as a boy 
been on several expeditions of a danger- 
ous nature to the hinterlands and jungles 
of Latin America. But this was not 
enough for Barratr O'Hara. At the age 
of 15, while a sophomore in high school, 
he joined the 33d Michigan Volunteer 
Infantry, and was in Cuba only 3 days 
after “Teddy” Roosevelt's Rough Riders 
arrived. He was in a number of engage- 
ments, and participated in the siege of 
Santiago. He was decorated by the Cub- 
an Government for his part in their war 
of liberation. 
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I am very pleased and proud today to 
join my distinguished colleague from Il- 
linois in saluting this Nation’s remem- 
brance of the Maine and of those men 
who lost their lives while in the service 
of our Nation. I am particularly proud 
to pay a special tribute to the gentle- 
man from Illinois for his service then 
and his service now. 


Nuclear Power Needed in Navy 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. WILLIAM H. BATES 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, February 17, 1965 


Mr. BATES. Mr. Speaker, with the 
important military posture hearings 
underway before the House Armed 
Services Committee and in view of recent 
events in the Vietnam theater, an edi- 
torial published in the Boston Globe on 
Monday, February 15, seems to me to be 
especially timely and worthy of careful 
consideration by the Congress. With 
full awareness of the Armed Services 
Committee’s warnings about block ob- 
solescence in our Navy and the Joint 
Committee on Atomic Energy's recom- 
mendation that all future major naval 
vessels should be nuclear powered, I 
commend this editorial to you and our 
colleagues. The Globe editorial follows: 

NUCLEAR POWER NEEDED 

Two recent events point up a lesson in 
Washington. The first occurred January 
17 when the U.S. Navy marked the 10th an- 
niversary of the historic message, “Under- 
Way on nuclear power,” transmitted from 
USS. Nautilus, the world’s first nuclear- 
propelled vessel. 

History recorded another significant 
change last week—the policy of strong retali- 
ation against North Vietnam for guerrilla 
attacks on American installations to the 
south. The bulk of our assault came from 
jet aircraft of the 7th Fleet. 

The most recent strikes remind this Na- 
tion and the Communist enemy that the 
Navy is our balance of power in the Far 
East. It is a force which Red China cannot 
reach with its own limited seapower. 

Coupled with the 10th anniversary of nu- 
clear power, the new role of the 7th Fleet 
ig also a reminder that the free world's most 
vital armada of warships still has antiquated 

ion. 

Without nuclear propulsion, our warships 
cannot respond as quickly to crisis as their 
nuclear sisters. They must slow to a peril- 
ous 10 or 15 knots to spend hours alongside 
oilers, ammunition ships, refrigeration and 
supply vessels for frequent replenishment. 
More than one-fifth of the 125-ship 7th 
Fleet consists of logistic support vessels. 

Danger of submarine attack ts increased 
with a slowdown and in all-out warfare, the 
auxiliaries themselves become the targets of 
undersea marauders. In short, more Amer- 
ican lives are risked for the sake of yester- 
day’s power. 

Contrasting efficiency was Illustrated by 
the recent around-the-world cruise of the 
Navy's first nuclear-powered carrier, cruiser, 
and frigate. Steaming 31,000 miles in 57 
days, our nuclear task force did not refuel 
or replenish in any way. Space required on 
nonnuclear vessels for fuel oll was used for 
food and other items, 
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Defense Secretary Robert S. McNamara’s 
sharp pencil has to date retarded adoption of 
nuclear power on a wide scale. Congress is 
again asking if this is not a disservice to the 
Nation's security. 

The fact is that nuclear propulsion, spread 
over the 25-year life of our warships, adds 
only 3 percent to the cost of building and 
operating a carrier striking force. This cost 
should be slashed further with adoption of 
newly designed, high-powered, long-life re- 
actors. 

Economy projects a pleasant glow. It must 
not become blinding. To deny the Nation 
& first-rate Navy in a world of recurring 
dangers to our liberty is folly. 


The Rules of War 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JONATHAN B. BINGHAM 


OF NEW YORE 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, February 17, 1965 


Mr. BINGHAM. Mr. Speaker, the lead 
editorial in today’s Washington Post rep- 
resents a remarkably perceptive discus- 
sion of the significance of President 
Johnson's policy of appropriate retalia- 
tion against North Vietnam in response 
to aggressive action by the Ho Chi Minh 
government. 

I believe that this editorial deserves 
the careful study of all Members of the 
Congress as well as of other readers of 
the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD. 


Under leave to extend my remarks, I 
am privileged to include the editorial in 
question from the Washington Post of 
February 17, 1965, as follows: 

Tur RULES or War 

The present lull in the actual fighting in 
South Vietnam may be a good time to ex- 
amine what, by consent since World War II. 
have emerged as the “rules” of undeclared 
war. The “rules” that came into existence 
by practice and an absence of contradiction 
have notoriously favored aggression. 

In summary, these accepted “rules” per- 
mitted an aggressor to launch military op- 
erations against a victim nation, but pre- 
cluded any countermeasures that reached 
into the sanctuary from which the military 
activity was launched, supplied and directed. 

These “rules” put North Vietnam in posi- 
tion to direct, supply and staff an army in 
South Vietnam. Prior to the incidents in 
the Gulf of Tonkin the North Vietnamese 
were in complete control of the degree of ag- 
gression, the amount of the risk and the pos- 
sible consequences. They could keep the wor 
going. at a rate suitable to them. They could 
restrict it if the time seemed inopportune, 
they could expand it if the prospects for suc- 
ces brightened. They could count in ad- 
vance the utmost cost of failure—by deter- 
mining the amount of equipment and the 
size of the force to be risked. Whenever the 
risks exceeded expectations of gain they could 
wait, to try later under more favorable cir- 
cumstances. 

The “rules” which were permitted to pre- 
vall confined the victim of aggression of this 
kind to defensive measures and precluded 
any response greater than the size of the 
aggressor’s initiative. The possible gains of 
the aggressor were unlimited, the gains of the 
victim of aggression were confined to success- 
ful resistance, The possible costs to the ag- 
gressor were limited to whatever men and 
Material he chose to commit; the possible 
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— to the victim of aggression were unlim- 
ted. 

No system ever offered a greater induce- 
ment to aggression. It was war made as safe 
for the power taking the initiative as it was 
Possible to make it. The attacking power 
took no more serious than that a 
given attack might not succeed; the defend- 
ing power could look to no success that rose 
above that of beating off the attack with 
minimal damage. 

What has created all the furor in South 
Vietnam has been a change in the pattern 
of this warfare amounting to an alteration 
of “rules” to which the free nations seemed 
to have given their tacit consent. The bal- 
ance that weighed so heavily in favor of the 
attack has been altered. The threat of re- 
Prisal across national boundaries has raised 
the risk for the aggressor and lifted the goals 
attainable by the defender. It is a revision 
of the rules that compels a whole reexam- 
ination of the nature of this kind of war. 

The nature of genuine wars of liberation 
arising out of spontaneous revolutionary 
movements within the borders of a country 
are not affected. They will yield, as in the 
Past, to no military tactics but those ap- 
plied against the Huks in the Philippines and 
the Communists in Malaysia. The dissident 
forces and domestic field forces as in the 
past no doubt will battle it out on the 
ground, in the sort of protracted guerrilla 
struggles with which we are familiar. 

But the rules for wars over national bound- 
aries and across national frontiers may 
have been fundamentally altered by the 
events of the past few weeks. The security 
of a sanctuary from which aggression can 
be safely launched cannot any longer be 
taken for granted. The risks of external ag- 
gression, disguised as a civil war of libera- 
tion, have greatly increased. 

The Indonesian commander sending his 
Paratroops or sea raiders to Sarawak, Sabah, 
or Malaya, hitherto could do so with rea- 
sonable assurance that the worst that could 
happen would be the failure of one particu- 
lar mission, That assurance is greatly di- 
mMinished, now, by the precedents of South 
Vietnam. There may be fewer future sanctu- 
aries for this sort of armed excursion from 
outside a country’s borders, if South Viet- 
nam practices are followed elsewhere. 

It is not remarkable that those who prof- 
ited by the old “rules” dislike the changes. 
War on their terms involved minimal risks 
and optimal gains for aggressors. At the 
same time, it confined the defenders to tac- 
ties that denied them the opportunity for 
decisive blows, deprived them of the hope of 
any success greater than a small failure and 
removed from their reach any chance of 

the war. The aggressors con- 
trolled all the options—when to fight, how 
hard to fight, when to stop, when to renew 
fighting—every decision was in their hands. 
It ig to be hoped that these rules“ will not 
be allowed to prevail in the future, 

Perhaps their elimination was the neces- 
sary precondition to any negotiated settle- 
ment in South Vietnam. As long as they 
Were adhered to it is difficult to see why any 
aggressor could have been induced to stop 
the war. 


Anniversary of Lithuanian Independence 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. ROBERT McCLORY 
OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, February 17, 1965 
Mr. McCLORY. Mr. Speaker, the 


Cause of freedom and independence for 
Lithuania is of particular interest to me. 
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Many citizens who emigrated from Lith- 
uania have settled in the 12th Congres- 
sional District of Illinois, particularly in 
the Waukegan and north Chicago area. 

In connection with this observance in 
the House of Representatives in behalf 
of the 47th anniversary of Lithuanian 
independence, I call attention to the ac- 
tive support for a free Lithuania headed 
in the 12th Illinois District by Edward 
R. Skalisius and the American-Lithu- 
anian Society. 

The American-Lithuanian Society is 
observing Lithuanian Independence Day 
on Sunday, February 21, at the Lithu- 
anian Hall in Waukegan, III. Iam proud 
to convey advice to my friends of Lithu- 
anian descent, as well as to all friends 
of freedom who will be gathered together 
on that occasion, that many in the U.S. 
House of Representatives recognize the 
plight of the enslaved peoples of Lithu- 
ania including many relatives and 
friends of American citizens whose ori- 
gins are in that land. 

Mr. Speaker, I am proud to be a spon- 
sor of House Concurrent Resolution 135 
in behalf of the unfortunate people of all 
the Baltic States. It is my earnest hope 
that through actions of this Nation, com- 
bined with those of other freedom-loving 
peoples of the world, the Lithuanian na- 
tion again may become free and inde- 
pendent and that the great and good 
citizens of Lithuania may regain the 
precious liberties of which they have 
been deprived for many years. 


Lithuanian Independence Day 


SPEECH 


HON. AUGUSTUS F. HAWKINS 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, February 16, 1965 


Mr. HAWKINS. Mr. Speaker, Lithu- 
anian Independence Day is the most sig- 
nificant Lithuanian national holiday. 
It symbolizes the culmination of their 
long and ceaseless struggle, often against 
forbidding odds, for their national goal. 
Its annual celebration signifies that, even 
though more than two decades ago Lith- 
uanians lost their independence and 
have been living under the worst of tyr- 
annies, they still cling to their ideals, 
freedom, and independence. Naturally, 
one of the best and perhaps the most ef- 
fective way to keep the spirit of freedom 
alive among the Lithuanians is by ob- 
serving and celebrating their independ- 
ence day. 

On February 16, 1918, as the Lithu- 
anian people asserted their freedom and 
proclaimed their independence, they saw 
the dawn of a new, brighter, and better 
day for them; in their freedom a new era 
of peace and joy was ushered in for them 
in their homeland. And they felt that 
it was up to them to make the very best 
of the opportunity thus offered to them, 
proving to their friends that they were 
worthy of the reward, of their national 
independence. Today the 47th anniver- 
sary of Lithuanian Independence Day 
eyokes memories of joy and happiness, 
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of peace and prosperity that was the lot 
of Lithuania during the interwar years, 
until all that was ruined and they were 
robbed of their freedom by the greedy 
menin the Kremlin. On the observance 
of the anniversary of that historic event 
we are fully aware that for more than 
two decades Lithuanians have not known 
freedom. But we are heartened by the 
fact that they fervently cherish and 
nurse their love for freedom and in- 
dependence. 


What’s Behind “Arab Summitry” 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ABRAHAM J. MULTER 


OF NEW YORE 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, February 17, 1965 


Mr. MULTER. Mr. Speaker, the win- 
ter 1964-65 edition of Prevent World War 
III, published by the Society for the Pre- 
vention of World War III, Inc., of New 
York, contains an interesting analysis of 
the efforts on the part of President Nasser 
of Egypt to create unity among the Arab 
populations of the Middle East. 

A number of the Arab States are, as 
we know, very suspicious of Nasser’s in- 
tentions. They know from bitter ex- 
perience—for example, in Iraq and in the 
Yemen—that the Nile dictator's concept 
of unity is nothing less than Egyptian 
domination. As far as the United States 
is concerned Arab unity, Nasser style, 
would only increase the danger of war 
in the Middle East. 


The article from Prevent World War 
III follows: 

War's BEHIND “Aras SuMMITRY” 

It seems that the banner of “Arab Sum- 
mitry” has, for the time being, replaced the 
rather tattered standard of “Arabdom” in 
President Nasser's ceaseless striving for glory 
and power. All too frequently in the past, 
neighboring Arab States discovered that un- 
der the signpost of Arabdom“ the Egyptian 
dictator was intent on beating them into 
submission and subservience. A shrewd 
pragmatist, Nasser has apparently decided 
that the pill needs a new kind of sugar and 
s0, with the air of a gentle soul, he now ap- 
peals to his rivals in the Arab world: “Come, 
let us reason together.“ 

The first of these ballyhooed summit meet- 
ings occurred this past spring. Although the 
results of this affair were rather nebulous 
and uncertain, a precedent was set. This is 
to say, the other chiefs of state seemed to 
accept the procedures whereby they came 
together to listen to Nasser’s words of wis- 
dom. With this initial triumph under his 
belt, Mr. Nasser called a second summit 
which met for about a week in early Sep- 
tember. Little is known about the details of 
this secret confab, but Cairo’s propagandists 
were in the most advantageous position to 
tell the outside world what supposedly had 
transpired. To put it another way, a good 
part of the news concerning the meetings was 
80 processed that the end product was, for 
all intents and purposes, “made in Egypt.” 
Even the final communique bears the handi- 
work of the Egyptians as it stressed the im- 
portance “of bolstering * * * joint Arab ac- 
tion within the framework of the Arab 
League.” 
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* 
TANGLED PROBLEMS 


The months which had intervened between 
the first and second conferences were not 
happy ones for the Cairo government. The 
problems which were present in the spring, 
were still awaiting solution in September, 
The Yemen conflict, of course, was still one 
of the major dilemmas confronting Egyptian 
foreign policy. Since 1962, Egypt has been 
pouring hundreds of millions of dollars of 
military hardware into Yemen and has had 
to support Egyptian armed forces averaging 
from 30,000 to 40,000. This has been a severe 
drain on the Egyptian regime which is basic- 
ally bankrupt economically and manages to 
stay in business thanks to the hundreds of 
millions of dollars coming from the United 
States and the Soviet Union. 

The civil war in Yemen in which Egypt 
has so brazenly interyened, has already cost 
the lives of over 200,000 Yemen citizens. But 
the Egyptians, too, have had to pay a price 
as reports indicate that at least 20,000 
Egyptian troops have lost their lives. Con- 
sequently, it is ‘understandable that Nasser 
has been most anxious to apply a tourniquet 
to this wound which is bleeding the country 
dry. Unquestionably, this was one of the 
major problems which Nasser hoped to re- 
solve at the second summit. 

But there were other issues which were 
perhaps just as tough, looming as dangerous 
im nts to the realization of Cairo's 
foreign policy objectives. The continued re- 
sistance of Syria against Nasser's ceaseless 
subversion must be included in this category. 
Relations between Egypt and Saudi Arabia 
which have been deteriorating since the out- 
break of the struggle in Yemen, are also 
threatening Nasser’s long-range objectives. 
Furthermore, Nasser can hardly ignore the 
continued reluctance of Kuwait and Jordan 
to toe the Egyptian line. The Lebanese, 
too, are displaying a distinct uneasiness over 
Nasser's aggressive tactics. The firm stand 
taken by the British in protecting the peo- 
ples of the South Arabian Federation has 
driven Nasser to the point of exasperation. 
Finally, the steady refusal of the newly 
created African states to allow their foreign 
relations to be directed from Cairo, has also 
been painful to Mr. Nasser. 

But a dictator is always anxious to main- 
tain his image before the public. In Nasser’s 
case, the need was to demonstrate to the out- 
side world that he was the natural leader of 
the Arab peoples. Thus, he tried to camou- 
flage the above-mentioned difficulties by 
pretending that the main business at the 
summit was the determination of Israel to go 
through with its Jordan River irrigation 
project. It was this which served as Nasser’s 
convenient alibi for convoking the summit 
meeting, and while it was discussed with 
animation among the conferees it played sec- 
ond fiddle to the real issues which continue 
to plague Egyptian foreign policy. 

FIASCO IN YEMEN 

As previously noted, Nasser’s hope in 
Yemen received little comfort after the first 
summit meeting. The failure of Nasser's 
armed forces to crack the opposition to the 
so-called republican regime set up under his 
aegis produced a stalemate. The United Na- 
tions, which had been entrusted to carry out 
previous agreements for the disengagement 
of foreign troops In Yemen, indicated in July 
that the task was virtually hopeless. The 
reports issued by Secretary General U Thant 
also showed that the main reason for the col- 
lapse of these agreements was that Egyptian 
forces remained in strength in Yemen despite 
Nasser s assurances that they would be with- 
drawn. As reported in the New York Times, 
August 30, 1964, “The main stumblingblock 
now is that the United Arab Republic has not 
withdrawn its forces as stipulated in the 


agreement.“ 
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On the very eve of the second Arab summit 
conference, Secretary General U Thant an- 
nounced that the United Nations observation 
teams would leave Yemen. There was no al- 
ternative in view of the fact that Cairo per- 
sists in ite mass intervention in that strife- 
torn country. For months, our State 
Department had assured Congress that Nas- 
ser would conduct himself in such a way as to 
justify’ large-scale U.S. ald to Cairo. Al- 
though many Congressmen were skeptical, 
they reluctantly went along on the assump- 
tion that the State Department could be 
right. 

While the State Department spoke in op- 
timistic terms, Egypt went ahead with its 
policy of taking over Yemen. Thus, on July 
13, an agreement was signed between Egypt 
and Yemen designed to coordinate all of 
their policies in the political, military, eco- 
nomic, social, cultural, and propaganda fields 
as a step toward complete unity. President 
Nasser, speaking om the occasion of this 
coordination agreement (the Nazis used to 
call it “Gleichschaltung”), boasted: “Broth- 
ers, the truth is that unity between the Arab 
people in Yemen and the Arab people in the 
United Arab Republic was established since 
the first day of the glorious Yemeni revolu- 
tion.” Coordination between the Yemeni 
revolutionaries and Egypt, Nasser declared, 
was “not something new for us, because we 
have been successfully coordinating our work, 
particularly in the military aspect.” 

COORDINATION 


This coordination agreement was regarded 
by Nasser as the opening gun In a new drive 
to smash the opposition to his aggression 
in Yemen, once and for all, and to present 
the victory as a falt accompli which would 
be accepted and given the stamp of official 
approval at the September summit meeting. 
Thus, a short while after the agreement was 
announced, the Egygptians launched a full- 
scale attack in Yemen. At the end of 
August they brodacasted to the whole world 
that their offensive had broken the back of 
the opposing Yemeni forces, Indeed, Field 
Marshal Abdel Hakim Amer, Nasser's lead- 
ing military spokesman, announced that 
Egyptian forces, in cooperation with their 
Yemeni collaborators, were in complete con- 
trol of the country. The victory, as reported 
by a Middle East correspondent for the Lon- 
don Sunday Times, “will undoubtedly bolster 
President Nasser's position at next week’s 
Arab summit conference” (August 30, 1964). 
Wita that out of the way, this correspondent 
wrote, Nasser could then concentrate on 
South Arabia and the Persian Gulf. The 
New York Times confirmed this view when 
it carried a dispatch from Lebanon that the 
Egyptian campaign in Yemen “is indirectly 
aimed against British oil interests in the 
Persian Gulf, the defense of which is an- 
chored in Aden” (September 1, 1964). 

However, Nasser’s trumpeting of victory 
turned out to be premature. The Christian 
Science Monitor carried a Middle East dis- 
patch (September 2, 1964) which revealed 
that, while the Egyptians were in the midst 
of congratulating each other over the victory, 
a sudden turn in the climatic conditions on 
the battlefield changed that victory into 
a rather watery mess. When all seemed lost 
for the Yemini fighting the Egyptian forces, 
the Christian Science Monitor reported, “sud- 
den torrential rains came, causing havoc and 
casualties to Egyptian forces. Egyptian 
armor was incapacitated, transport was cut 
and gaps in the Egyptian lines were opened. 
Royalists counterattacked and regained most 
of the lost territory. Meanwhile the mo- 
mentum of the Egyptian offensive was 
spent.” 

This was a most embarrassing turn in Nas- 
ser’s fortunes, as it was to his invincible 
armies and his propagandists. Therefore, 
when the summit conference convened in 
Alexandria, Nasser had nothing to show for 
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all of his efforts. Crown Prince Faisal of 
Saudi Arabia arrived with head unbowed. In- 
deed, on the eve of his trip to the summit, 
Faisal publicly warned that, if Nasser did not 
restrain his aggressive predelictions, the 
Saudi Arabians. would take appropriate 
countermeasures. 

It was an awkward situation for Mr. Nas- 
ser, 30 much so, that he appeared paralyzed 
to do anything about Yemen when the chiefs 
of state came together at the summit. At 
the last minute, however, thanks to some of 
his loyal supporters, particularly Ben Bella 
of Algeria and President Arif of Iraq, Saudt 
Arabia was pressed to make some compromise 
that would save Nasser’s face. The net re- 
sult of their labors was an agreement calling 
for a 7 months truce between the Yemenis5 
supported by Saudi Arabia and Nasser’s 
forces. In return for withholding support 
from both sides, Nasser, according to the 
theory behind the agreement, would begin to 
withdraw his 40,000 troops and their military 
hardware from Yemen. This is what the 
summit accomplished for Yemen, and as onë 
can see, it hinged on the word of a man 
whose pledges can hardly be taken seriously; 
when he had already announced to the world 
that Yemen's destiny was inextricably, tied 
up with Cairo on the basis of their July co- 
ordinating agreement. 

One can note Nasser’s tricky tactics by 
more recent reports that, in connection with 
the contemplated peace talks, Nasser has 
brought in more Egyptian forces so that there 
is an estimated 46,000 in Yemen today. AS 
reported by the New York Times, “Diplomatic 
Circles say President Nasser may have in- 
creased the troop strength so that he could 
announce reductions in the force at the ap- 
propriate time and still leave a sizable gar- 
rison in Yemen to prop up the shaky Repub- 
lican regime” (Oct. 15, 1964). A subsequent 
dispatch from Yemen emphasized the con- 
tinued hold which the Egyptians exercise 
over that country: “United Arab Republic ald 
is all-pervasive. Whatever the others do, 
they find Cairo advisers looking over Yemen! 
shoulders” (October 23, 1964). 


TROUBLE IN IRAQ 


The same kind of coordination was also 
achieved between the present Iraq! regime 
and Cairo. This too, was accomplished in 
preparation for the second summit confer- 
ence. At the end of May President Arif of 
Iraq and President Nasser met to sign an 
agreement to coordinate their military, eco- 
nomic, cultural and political policies. The 
communiqué marking this agrement indi- 
cates who is the boss, Four major points 
were stressed: 

First, to uphold the new Palestinian Com- 
mittee dominated by Egypt which alms to 
liberate Palestine. 

The second point endorses Egypt's efforts 
to take over the entire Arabian pent 
and the Persian Gulf. 

The third point endorses Nasser's efforts 
to subvert the independence of Syria. 

The fourth point reaffirms Nasser's hege- 
mony in Yemen. 

Patrick Seale, the Middle Eastern affairs 
expert for the London Observer, reported that 
the ‘agreement with Iraq opened the door 
for Nasser's strivings to lay his hands on the 
oll resources of the Middle East. Moreover. 
instead of contributing to a calm atmosphere 
in the Middle East, Mr, Seale reports, this 
agreement has already aroused concern in 
Kuwait and in Tran. He writes: “Iran, too. 
is likely to consider an extension of Egyptian 
influence as a threat to its interests in the 
Gulf” (May 31, 1964). In this connection, 
few people in the West realize how Nasser’s 
agents in Iran are working overtime to un- 
dermine the authority of the Iranian GOV- 
ernment. The Nasserites there are adopting 
violent methods including sabotage. Their 
ultimate is to bring about condi- 
tions that would help to detach important 
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territories from Iran and incorporate them 
with neighboring Iraq which is under Nas- 
serite control. 

As for Iraq itself, Seale reports, the agree- 
ment gives Nasser a powerful voice” in that 
country’s affairs. Constitutional measures 
were not required, Seale notes, to effect this 
“coordination” as long as President Arif is 
at the helm. Unquestionable, Arif is Nas- 
Ser's main card in Iraq. From the very mo- 
ment that this gentleman assumed a prom- 
inent role in Iraqi affairs, he demonstrated 
complete loyalty, or, if you prefer, subservi- 
ence to Nasser and his ambitions. Arif has 
been fortunate to have his life spared 
through the tumultuous years beginning 
with the brutal murder of the Iraqi King 
in which he was involved, Arif was also 
Successful in overthrowing the dictatorship 
of General Kassim and in the process 
launched a new blood bath agalnst all of his 
opponents. His main prop does not come 
from the people of Iraq, but from Nasser’s 
agents, 

ARIF’S “BIG BROTHER” 

President Arif's feelings toward Nasser were 
expressed in a press interview with the Eng- 
lish-language Bahgdad News: To me, Presi- 
dent Nasser is a big brother who collaborated 
with us to reach our great alm.“ (July 24, 
1964). Arif has good reason to be thank- 
ful; for that matter, so does Nasser himself, 
for, on the very eve of the second summit, a 
Plot to overthrow Arif was uncovered. Ac- 
cording to reliable reports which subsequent- 
ly filtered out of Iraq, Arif arrived at the 
summit conference in an Egyptian airplane 
because he could not trust his own aircraft 
when he found out that he was the prime 
target of a planned coup d'état. 

From what one can gather from the New 
York Times (Sept. 23, 1964) and other 
Sources, it appears that elements of the 
outlawed Baathist Party and sections of 
Iraqi armed forces were poised to strike be- 
fore Arif could take off for Cairo. Hundreds 
Were arrested before the plot could be car- 
ried out, thanks to an informer. Arif and 
his henchmen then rushed to secret hide- 
Outs until loyal army units and Nasserite 
agents took care of things. According to the 
New York Times’ Middle Eastern affairs ex- 
Pert, Dana Adams Schmidt, diplomatic ob- 
Servers saw in the attempted coup “one more 
indication of the precarious position of the 
Arif regime whose main hold on power now 
appears to depend on Nasserites.“ This is 
confirmed by a fact which has been hardly 
Publicized; namely, that since the early sum- 
Mer Egyptian troops have been stationed in 
Baghdad. As a matter of fact, more were 
flown into Iraq precisely while President Arif 
Was posing at the summit conference as the 
Unchallenged spokesman of his people. 

Thus, as in the case of the fizzle in Yemen, 
President Arif came to the summit confer- 
ence with his tall down. This, too, was a 
Source of great embarrassment for Nasser 
Who had worked so hard and spent so much 
Money and sacrificed so many lives to build 
Up a great “coordinating” front with Yemen 
and Iraq intended to overawe and bully the 
Other chiefs of state at the summit confer- 
ence, It should be noted that Arif’s rule is 
80 shaky that even the agreement to bring 
Iraq and Egypt close together, has been tem- 
Porarily shelved. “President Nasser's fear 
apparently is that, if union were established 
and President Arif overthrown, it would be 
as damaging to his personal prestige as the 
Stconsion of Syria from the United Arab 
Republic in 1961“ (New York Times, Oct: 17, 
1964), 

SYRIA 


Obviously, the collapse of Nasser’s co- 
Ordination” policy could not help but ad- 
Versely affect the proceedings at the summit. 
Por example, the Syrians, led by their chief 
Of state Gen. Amin el-Hafez, came to the 
Conference undaunted and unbowed just as 
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Crown Prince Faisal. It is a fact that Nas- 
ser tried to “coordinate” Syria in his grab- 
bag scheme prior to the summit. In June, 
Nasser's agents, taking advantage of Lebanese 
hospitality, were planning to strike at Syria. 
Their activities became so blatant that the 
Syrian Government dispatched an official 
note to the Lebanese Government pointing 
out that these elements were endangering 
relations between the two countries. The 
note mentioned that Syria and Lebanon 
were on good terms but that these subversive 
elements were using the territory of broth- 
erly Lebanon * * * as a springboard for sub- 
versive activities by plotters wanted by Syrian 
justice.” The note stated that these activi- 
ties were not only directed against Syria but 
could harm Lebanese independence and “di- 
vert Lebanon from its traditional neutral 
policy.” 

Despite this official communication and 
other warnings, the Nasserites continued 
their plottings on Lebanese soil. One month 
after the Syrian note was sent to Lebanon, 
the Nasserites announced a new political 
organization whose objectives was to over- 
throw the Syrian Government and to bring 
it into the Egyptian fold (New York Times, 
July 20, 1964). However, Nasser was un- 
able to shake the leadership of the Syrian 
Government. Moreover, that leadership took 
additional heart by Nasser's failures in 
Yemen and Iraq. 

It should also be borne in mind that the 
Syrian Chief of State General Hafez is not 
one who will take a rear seat while Nasser 
drives the show. With utter ruthlessness he 
has cracked down on the Nasserites in Syria 
and he continued his posture of defiance dur- 
ing the summit conference. For one thing, 
Hafez questioned Nasser’s leadership and the 
policies governing the establishment of the 
so-called Palestinian Army. He questioned 
the role of Mr. Shukairy, Nasser’s henchman 
and self-proclaimed leader of the Palestinian 
refugees. These direct attacks enraged Nas- 
ser and soon his propagandists were taking 
potshots at Hafez. In turn, the Director 
General of the Syrian Broadcasting System 
issued a statement accusing an influential 
Calro newspaper of attempting to “sow dis- 
sention" among the delegates at the con- 
ference with “distorted” reports. Although 
the paper was not named, the Syrian blast 
pointed to Al Ahram, whose editor Moham- 
med Haikal is one of Nasser's closest con- 
fidants, It is not surprising, therefore, that 
in reporting the Syrian-Egyptian feud at the 
summit as well as Nasser’s heavyhanded 
tactic toward Saudi Arabia and Lebanon, the 
New York Herald Tribune should have car- 
ried a headline over a dispatch from Alex- 
andria which read: “Arab Unity Talks: 
Cracks in Facade” (September 10, 1964). 

OTHER FIELDS TO CONQUER 

Nasser had had high hopes that summitry 
would accomplish what he had not been able 
to achieve by more direct and cruder means. 
Unquestionably, the fundamental weaknesses 
of the Egyptian economy aggravated by a 
lack of natural resources, compelled Nasser 
to look for support from neighboring states. 
This is done under the guise of furthering 
Arab political unity by examples of mutual 
economic assistance. Nonetheless, the fact 
remains that It is Egypt which needs her 
neighbors much more than they need her. 

Thus, when the first summit conference 
adjourned, five major projects were put on 
the planning boards. Actually, they were 
not new schemes as they had been gathering 
dust in the archives of the Arab League 
(dominated by Egypt) for some years. The 
first of these was a proposal to establish an 
Arab common market under Arab League 
sponsorship, The general Idea, of course, was 
to break down tariff barriers among the Arab 
States on the grounds that this would bene- 
fit all the countries involved. Up to now, 
the idea has not caught fire, for only a 
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handiul of states have indicated their ap- 
proval of it. Moreover, from a technical 
point of view, an Arab common market has 
a rather bleak future. In the first place, 
manufacturing in the Arab countries is on a 
relatively low level and marketing techniques 
are in their infancy, Furthermore, the Arab 
States depend more upon the outside world 
for manufactures rather than from their own 
area. Even though theoretically it is pos- 
sible that a common market may be estab- 
lished one day, its main function, as seen 
from Cairo, would be to enable Egypt to pene- 
trate the economies of neighboring states 
and to influence and direct their develop- 
ment so as to subserve the interests of 
Egypt itself. 

Besides the visionary idea of an Arab com- 
mon market, plans called for the establish- 
ment of an Arab bank, an Arab tanker cor- 
poration, a Pan-Arab airline, and an Arab 
shipping company. It is’ interesting to note 
that in each one of these projects Cairo 
would play the leading role. For example, 
Cairo would control 30 percent of the Arab 
shipping company. The Pan-Arab airline 
would also fall under the control of Egypt 
which, together with Iraq, would control 
40 percent of its capital. The tanker cor- 
poration which would build a fleet of ships 
to carry Arab oil to the world markets, would 
also be effectively controlled by the Egyp- 
tians, although Cairo itself has little oll to 
export of its own. The Arab bank to which 
Kuwait is expected to contribute the lion’s 
share of the capital, would be located in 
Cairo. In short, all of these economic 
schemes are, in reality, an integral part of 
Cairo’s objective to lord over the whole Mid- 
die East. Nasser hoped that the second 
summit meeting would lend fresh impetus 
to the implementation of these projects, but 
here again, little of a concrete nature was 
accomplished, 

PALESTINIAN ARMY 


How did the summit meeting fare in its 
deliberations on how to block the further 
peaceful economic development of Israel? 
Even here, the summit which began with 
such fanfare, ended in a tangled mess. This 
is not to say that the resolutions calling for 
the creation of a Palestinian Army, having as 
its object the launching of military aggres- 
sion against Israel, are to be underrated. It 
is an old story that, when the Arabs cannot 
agree among themselves, they immediately 
reach for the old reliable anti-Israel line. 
Yet, even on this point there was a great 
deal of wrangling—so much so that even 
Nasser himself was compelled to remark that 
the conference was around in circles” 
(New York Times, Sept. 14, 1964). 

It is not too dificult to understand why 
this should be so. The fact is that this 
Palestinian army, which grossly violates the 
United Nations Charter, and the newly cre- 
ated joint military command would be under 
the thumb of the Cairo government, All re- 
ports from the conference agree that Saudi 
Arabia, Jordan, Syria, and Lebanon were 
most reluctant to permit their armed forces 
to be controlled by the Egyptians. Nor did 
they like the idea of having forces under this 
joint Arab military command stationed in 
their countries. 

The Egyptians, of course, were anxious to 
tighten control via the joint Arab military 
commanad in the hope that this would open 
new doors for subversion. Another com- 
pelling reason why the Egyptians want to 
dominate the military setup stems from their 
plan to become the chief market for the sale 
of Soviet made war equipment. Desperate 
as Egypt is for hard currency, the Nasser 
regime calculated that it could obtain such 
funds through the sale of Soviet military 
hardware to the Arab countries. This did 
not go well with the other Arab states which 
still receive arms from the West and plan to 
do their own marketing directly with the 
Kremlin if they should decide to purchase 
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Soviet arms. In other words, the other Arab 
states rejected Egypt's proposition that she 
serve as the middleman for such arms deals 
which would bring subtsantial profits to her 
empty treasury. 

In spite of these frictions, one must not 
downgrade Nasser’s determination to employ 
force in the pursuance of his imperialistic 
aims. Last spring, he shouted to a cheering 
crowd in Yemen: “We swear by God to expel 
Britain from all parts of the Arab world.” 
Only the blind will be unable to see that this 
violent threat is directed against all of the 
Western democracies including the United 
States. 

Tronically, when Mr, Nasser shakes his fists 
at Britain, many of the neighboring Arab 
states, as if by instinct, tremble for they 
know, as unfortunately our State Depart- 
ment refuses to see, that Nasser has his eye 
on Kuwait, the Persian Gulf, Iran—indeed, 
on the whole complex of the Middle East 
with its enormous economic and strategic 
resources. Nasser’s summitry cannot be 
properly understood unless these facts are 
pondered and weighed. 

From time to time, one finds reports in 
the press conveying the idea that Nasser is 
a man of moderation who is trying so very 
hard to calm the nerves and emotions of 
other Arab leaders. But this is a. false 
image of the man who is best known by 
other Arab leaders. “It is a pity,” the Lon- 
don Financial Times wrote, “that while be 
(President Nasser) is the symbol of Arab 
national unity for some Arabs, for others his 

ambitions are the biggest obstacle 
to it” (June 1. 1964), 

On that note, we predict that summitry, 
too, will pass away for Nasser as his frustra- 
tions continue to mount. We also venture 
to predict that, as other states become more 
and more disenchanted, Mr. Nasser will again 
revert to more forceful means. Are US. 
policymakers prepared to meet that inevi- 
table crisis which will challenge America’s 
own national interests? Certainly, security- 
minded Americans are entitled to a clear 
and unambiguous answer. 


Presidential Succession and Disability 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. GARNER E. SHRIVER 


OF KANSAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, February 17, 1965 


Mr. SHRIVER. Mr. Speaker, last week 
I had the opportunity of presenting to 
the Committee on Judiciary my views on 
the need for legislative action to resolve 
the complex problems of presidential 
succession and disability and vacancies 
in the office of Vice President. The com- 
mittee is to be highly commended for the 
serious attention which is being given to 
this very important matter. 

Iam among those in the Congress who 
are concerned over the problem and on 
January 6, 1965, I introduced House Joint 
Resolution 143, which is identical to the 
resolution introduced by my distin- 
guished colleague from Ohio [Mr. Mc- 
CULLOcH]. 

Under leave to extend my remarks in 
the Recorp, I include my testimony be- 
fore the Committee on Judiciary in sup- 
port of House Joint Resolution 143: 
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STATEMENT OF U.S. REPRESENTATIVE GARNER E. 
BHRIVER, oF KANSAS, TO THE COMMITTEE ON 
THE JUDICIARY, U.S. HOUSE or REPRESENTA- 
TIVES, FEBRUARY 10, 1965 
Mr. Chairman, I appreciate this oppor- 

tunity to express support of the vital deliber- 
ations which this committee has undertaken 
in regard to the complex problems of Presi- 
dential succession and disability, and yacan- 
cies in the office of the Vice Presidency. Most 
adult Americans recognize there is a need 
for congressional action after careful study 
of all proposals. 

I have introduced a resolution, House 
Joint Resolution 143, to amend the Con- 
stitution to clarify the latent ambiguities 
and the shortcomings of existing law. My 
proposal embodies the major recommenda- 
tions of the consensus arrived at by the Con- 
ference on Presidential Inability and Suc- 
cession sponsored by the American Bar As- 
sociation. 

Under the terms of my proposed amend- 
ment, the Constitution would provide that in 
the event of the permanent exclusion of the 
President from office—that is, removal, death, 
or resignation—the Vice President shall suc- 
ceed to the office for the balance of the un- 
expired term. This will have the effect of 
giving a legal basis to the precedent estab- 
lished by John Tyler. 

In view of the growing importance of our 
Nation's second highest office and the recur- 
rent history of vacancies connected there- 
with, it ts highly desirable that that office 
should be filled at all times. On 16 oc- 
casions, totaling more than $7 years, the of- 
fice of Vice President has been vacant. In 
all our Nation has been without a Vice Presi- 
dent in excess of 20 percent of the time dur- 
ing its history, My proposal if adopted 
would amend the Constitution to provide 
that in the event of a vacancy, the Presi- 
dent shall appoint a Vice President with the 
advice and consent of both Houses of Con- 
gress. 

In connection with the paramount prob- 
lem of disability, I propose that in the case 
of such an eventuality, the powers and duties 
but not the office, shall be discharged by the 
Vice President for the duration of the in- 
ability or until the expiration of the Presi- 
dent's term of office. 

The President may establish his own dis- 
ability by issuing a declaration in writing 
to that effect. Where he fails or is unable 
to do so the Vice President with the con- 
currence of a majority of the Cabinet or 
such other body as the Congress may pro- 
vide, are authorized to establish the fact 
of Presidential disability. 

Similarly, the ability of the President to 
resume his powers and duties, may be estab- 
lished by his declaration in writing. If the 
Vice President and a majority of the Cabinet 
tall to concur with this decision of the Presi- 
dent, the matter would be brought to the 
Congress for resolution. 

History as well as commonsense indicate 
that we cannot insure against or be spared 
the sorrow of a fallen leader. We have it 
within our power, however, to remove the 
cause of great anxiety and apprehension 
that arises out of the uncertainties of the 
present law. Our fatlure to capitalize on the 
present opportunity will render meaningless 
the tragedies and near tragedies of the past 
and the sorrows of the American people 
which have inevitably flowed in their wake. 

Mr. Chairman, this is a problem which 
your committee is well qualified to consider 
and to recommend a legislative solution. I 
commend this committee for launching these 
important hearings. Thank you for the at- 
tention you will give to the resolution which 
T have introduced. 
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EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. EDWARD A. GARMATZ 


OF MARYLAND 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, February 17, 1965 


Mr. GARMATZ. Mr. Speaker, with 
criticism from many sources about Gov- 
ernment taking over functions which be- 
long to State and local administration, 
I was very much interested in reading an 
article from the February 1965 issue of 
the Catholic Extension magazine, about 
the priest who served in Congress. In 
addition to his ecclesiastical duties, he 
was of great service to the community in 
so Many areas, even to serving one term 
in the Congress. Helping to meet these 
needs made it necessary for him to call 
upon the Government for financial as- 
sistance in many instances, so we can 
see that even with the rugged individual- 
ism and determination of the early citi- 
zens, there was need for Federal aid. 


I believe this article on Father Gabriel 
Richard, a Member of the 18th Congress, 
and the only priest to have been a Mem- 
ber of this body, will be of interest to all 
the Members and therefore, I am insert- 
ing it in the Appendix: 

TRE Priest WHO SERVED IN CONGRESS 

(By John C. O’Brien) 


Among the Members who assembled in 
December 1823, for the opening of the 18t 
session of the 18th Congress was a French- 
born Sulptelan, Father Gabriel Richard, the 
first and the only Roman Catholic priest ever 
to occupy a seat in that body. He had bee? 
elected to represent the newly formed Terri- 
tory of Michigan in the House of Representa- 
tives as delegate. 

In those days the House conducted its busi- 
ness in the pillared rotunda familiar to to- 
day's tourists as the Hall of Statuary in the 
Capitol. Most of the beaver-hatted men wh? 
presented their credentials on that opening 
day no longer are remembered. But two 
them, Daniel Webster, of Massachusetts, and 
Henry Clay, of Kentucky, were to make his- 
tory as Members of the Senate. Another: 
James Buchanan, of Pennsylvania, was to 
become President of the United States. And 
Sam Houston, a Member from Tennessee: 
went on to make a name for himself as the 
victor in the defeat of the Mexican General 
Santa Anna at the Battle of San Jacinto and 
as first President of the Republic of Texas. 
which lasted from 1836 to 1838. 

The priest from the Michigan Territory 
also achieved enduring, if local, fame, not 80 
much as a legislator but as a pioneer builder 
and educator in the city of Detroit. He 18 
commemorated by a statue which stands in 
a niche in a facade of Detroit's city hall. 

The priest did not take his seat immedi- 
ately, for his election had been contested bY 
one of his opponents. There had been some 
question whether he would be able to journey 
to Washington to present his credentials and 
his defense against the protest. For some 
months he had been in jail because of bis 
refusal to pay damages in the sum of $1,116 
assessed against him in a libel suit brought 
by one of his parishioners. The parishioner 
had remarried after a divorce, and, in 1821. 
on order of Bishop Flaget, Richard had pro- 
claimed a decree of excommunication. 
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The priest was released, however, in time 
te report for the opening of Congress. He 
Was advised later by such legal lights as Clay, 
Webster, and John Tyler, who later became 
President, that the suit was unconstitutional. 

There appears to have been no doubt that 
Father Richard had recetved a plurality of 
the votes. Only about 1,500 qualified elec- 
tors voted in the sparsely settled territory 
Rnd of these Richard received 444, 23 more 
than his strongest opponent. Seven can- 
duda tes contested for the office. 

VOTE FRAUDS 


Illiteracy prevailed among the French- 
Speaking voters and there is evidence that 
Richard's opponents took advantage of this 
to defraud him of votes intended for him. 
One election worker boasted before a Justice 
Of the peace that he switched “damn many” 
votes of voters who thought they were vot- 
ing for Richard, “for damn them they can- 
not read.” Another witness swore that this 
same worker had switched from 16 to 20 
votes from Richard to one of his opponents. 

The opponent who filed the protest against 
the seating of Richard was the runner-up 
Ma]. John Biddle, a brother of Nicholas Bid- 
dle, of Philadelphia, the famed lawyer and 
financier. At the time the major held the 
Powerful position of register of the land office. 

Biddle, who had migrated to the territory 
after graduating from Princeton University, 
based his upon the claim that his 
influential connections in the East would en- 
able him to get more in Washington for the 
territory than the priest, an argument 
reminiscent of that advanced by President 
Kennedy's brother, Ebwand, when he was 
Tunning for the Democratic senatorial nomi- 
Nation in Massachusetts last year. 

Biddle's contest, however, was not based 
Upon the claim that Richard had not re- 
Ceived a plurality of the votes, This had 
been attested by the election canvassers. 
The contention was that Richard was an 
Alien, a subject of a foreign power, because 
the court in Detroit which had naturalized 

was not one specifically named in the 
Naturalization law as qualified to confer 
Citizenship, 

Regardless of the validity of his naturaliza- 
tion, there was no question about the priest's 
allegtance to his adopted country. His 
advocacy of American principles and his de- 
nunciation of the British at the beginning 
of the War of 1812 excited grent indignation 
in Canada. He was seized by the British and 
imprisoned until the end of the war. The 
British allowed him, while he was in their 
Custody, to work among their Indian allies, 
And he is credited with haying saved the lives 
Of many American prisoners. 

A few years later, William Woodbridge, the 
frst delegate from the territory, cited 

hard’s imprisonment by the British in a 
letter to the Secretary of War. 

He.“ said the delegate in reference to 

“is undoubtedly one of the most 
learned men in the United State. He has 
Wonderful control over the minds of the 

nceh-Canadians in the territory and over 
the Indians, many of whom are Catholics.” 

Congress convened on December 1 and 11 
days later Richard presented his credentials 
Which were referred to the Committee on 
Elections to be considered along with Biddle’s 
Protest, 

Two other contests that year were exhaus- 
tively debated, but it did not take the com- 
Mittee long to dispose of Biddle's objections 

e committee held that, although the Ter- 
Titorial Court which had naturalized Richard 
Was not mentioned in the naturalization 
Statute, it had been the intention of Con- 
teas in passing the law to consider jurisdic- 

Upon any court that had been legally 
established. 

The committee also made the extraordi- 
Rary finding that Congress “had no authority 

exclude an alien from holding a seat in 

ss as a delegate from a territory.” 
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A NATIVE OF FRANCE 


Richard had been a subject of the King 
of France, He was born in La Ville de 
Saintes on October 15, 1767, His father was 
a civil servant and his mother, Genevieve 
Bossuet, was connected with the family of 
Bishop Bossuet, the famed pulpit orator. 

He studied theology at the seminary in 
Angers and later attended the Sulpician 
Seminary at Issy. He was ordained on Octo- 
ber 15, 1791, and for a time taught mathe- 
matics at Issy. 

A wave of anticlericalism swept France 
with the outbreak of the French Revolution. 
After an encounter with a mob which left 
him with a scar, Richard fled to America, 
with a companion, Ambrose Marechal, who 
later became Bishop of Baltimore, arriving 
in Baltimore June 24, 1792. 

Bishop John Carroll assigned the young 
priest to work with the French, the half- 
breeds and the Indians in the vast Northwest 
Territory. In 1798, he was transferred to 
Detroit to asist the aging Father Michael 
Lavadoux, pastor of St, Anne’s Church, the 
second-oldest continuously maintained par- 
ish church in the United States. On the 
latter’s retirement he succeeded as pastor 
and became vicar-general of the whole 
region, 

From the day he arrived in Detroit, then 
little more than a trading post, Richard 
worked tirelessly to promote the spiritual 
and material welfare of the entire com- 
munity. 

He was deeply concerned about the plight 
of the Indians who were being robbed of 
their lands by unscrupulous white specu- 
lators. One suspects that he sought election 
to Congress because, having been frustrated 
in his efforts to persuade the Federal Gov- 
ernment to help his charges, he felt that 
as a Member of Congress he could get some- 
thing done, 

SCHOOL FOR INDIANS 


One of Richard's many projects for the 
promotion of education in the territory was 
a school for the Indians which he established 
on a 200-acre tract called Spring Hill in 
Detroit, owned by the Federal Government. 
He journcyed to Washington early in 1809 
“at great expense“ he noted in a letter, to 
induce President Jefferson to provide Gov- 
ernment assistance for his school. 

Jefferson, it appears, agreed to permit 
Richard to use the Government's tract of 
land gratis, help furnish the school and pay 
$400 a year toward the maintenance. Ac- 
cepting the Government's promise at face 
value, Richard spent all of his own money 
equipping the school. 

In a letter to Jefferson, dated November 
17, 1809, the priest wrote that he had sup- 
plied furniture, provisions, clothes, and uten- 
sils. At a cost of $80, he had bought in 
New York a loom, a dozen spring wheels, a 
spring jenny, an organ, a printing press 
(the first in the territory) and 60 reams of 
paper. He also had employed a schoolmaster, 
a weaver, a printer, a bookbinder, a mason, 
and a carpenter. 

But the Government did not live up to 
its ngreement. 

“Sir:” Richard wrote to Jefferson in 1810, 
“Will you be so good as to hear me once 
more? Pardon me if I take up so much of 
your time.” 

He reminded the President of the agree- 
ment for use of the Spring Hill tract without 
rent. Now, he said, he was being dunned 
by the collector of duties for $205 in back 
rent. Not a penny of the $400 a 
year had been forwarded, he complained, and 
bills he had submitted on behalf of suppliers 
had not been paid. 

“Now all our work is lost.“ the priest 
moaned. The land had been put up for pub- 
lic sale and bought out from under him for 
$5,000. 


But he had not despaired. “I have not 
given up and I will not give up the design 
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of instructing Indian children,” he wrote to 
Jefferson. 

Nor did he give up. In a few years he had 
established six primary schools, two acad- 
emies and when death caught up with him 
he was planning to found a Catholic college. 
His zeal for education knew no bounds. He 
studied the Picard method of teaching the 
deaf and the dumb and taught the method 
to prospective teachers in the territorial 
normal school. 

He found time to edit a child’s speller, a 
Bible for the Indians, a selection from the 
French poets and wrote devotional books. 
He started a newspaper, Essais du Michigan, 
the first In the territory, but because of the 
irreguiarity of the maiis he was forced to 
cease publication after a few issues, 

So highly was he regarded in the territory 
as an educator that the Governor requested 
him in 1809 to draft a plan for education to 
be submitted to Congress. The plan had 
the approval of the President. 

Some educators this plan as the 
foundation of Michigan’s present educational 
system. It contained the first suggestion for 
vocational education ever advanced. 

Richard proposed the establishment of pri- 
mary schools 5 or 6 miles apart, Since the 
parents would be unable to pay tuition, he 
stressed the necessity for Government sup- 
port. The incapacity of parents to pay, he 
noted, was due to want of industry in the 
community. Therefore, he proposed, that 
the schools should “teach agriculture, use- 
ful arts and trades, such as carpenter, black- 
smith, shoemaker, weaver, etc,” 

But reading, writing, “ortography,” arith- 
matic, geography, grammar, history, natural 
philosophy, composition, etc., should not be 
neglected. 

Also fine arts, music, and drawing should 
be taught. 

“Children,” he said, “must be led to scil- 
ence and virtue by a flowery road.” 

PREACHES TO NONCATHOLICS 


Richard appears to have been imbued with 
the ecumenical spirit. When he became pas- 
tor of St. Anne’s there was no other clergy- 
man in the community, Although his Eng- 
lish was imperfect—his letters are full of 
odd constructions and spellings—he was in- 
vited by the Governor and the council of the 
Territory to preach to them. Thereafter for 
many years he preached at noon once a week 
in the council house for his non-Catholic 
neighbors. 

His readiness to work with non-Catholics 
for the betterment of the community was 
evinced again when he joined with the Rev. 
John Montieth, an Episcopal clergyman and 
Princeton graduate recently arrived from the 
East, in founding what is now the Unlver- 
sity of Michigan. 

With two other collaborators they obtained 
a charter from the Governor and Judges of 
the Territory in 1817. The university's first 
name was Catholepistenniad. The name was 
changed to the University of Michigan in 
1821, when provision was made for a board 
of trustees, of whom Richard was one, In 
1837 the school was transferred to its pres- 
ent site at Ann Arbor and was r 
under a board of regenta. 

At the outset, Richard and Montieth were 
the faculty. Gov. Lewis Cass named Mon- 
tieth president and professor of universal sci- 
ences, economical sciences, literature, chem- 
istry, natural history, and historical sciences. 

Father Richard was named professor of in- 
tellectual sciences, astronomy, and mathe- 
matics. 

During his 2 years in Congress, Richard 
presented petitions for grants for schools, for 
land surveys. roads, bridges, and quays. He 
pleaded for fairer treatment for the Indians. 
He quickly won the esteem of Clay, who 
was Speaker. When Richard's English fal- 
tered, Clay used to help him make himself 
understood by rephrasing his arguments. 

At Clay's suggestion, Richard introduced 
a motion for a $10,000 appropriation to sur- 
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vey the Great Sauk Trail 
Chicago. The money was voted, and an ad- 
ditional $3,000 the next year. 
led to the building of a road which is now 
part of Interstate Highway 94, built at a cost 
of $250 million. 

For the Indians he wanted the Govern- 
ment to pay fair compensation when their 
land was taken from them. “It is well 
known,” he said, “by everyone that they have 
been grossly cheated.” - Considerate treat- 
ment of the Indians, as he wrote in a letter 
to the President, was good policy, “as it pre- 
vents them from going to war and joining 
our British neighbors.” 

Richard ran for reelection in 1825, but was 
defeated by one of the men who had opposed 
him in his first campaign. He devoted his 
remaining years to various projects for bet- 
terment of Detroit and the territory. When 
an epidemic of Asiatic cholera broke out in 
1832, he labored for 3 months night and day 
administering to the victims. As he must 
have known would happen, he contracted the 
disease and on September 9 of that year he 
died. 


If Lincoln Was President Today 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. JOE SKUBITZ 


OF KANSAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, February 17, 1965 


Mr. SKUBITZ. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks, I ask unani- 
mous consent to to have printed in the 
Appendix of the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD 
the following eulogy on Lincoln by a dis- 
tinguished Kansas attorney, Col. D. Ar- 
thur Walker. The oration was delivered 
at the annual Lincoln Day Ceremony at 
eee Kans., on February 12, 
1 j 

Mr. Walker eloquently recalls those 
qualities of mind and spirit which were 
the greatness of our 16th President, and 
I commend his speech to the attention of 
my colleagues: 

Ir LINCOLN Was PRESIDENT TODAY 


(Speech of D. Arthur Walker, of Arkansas 
City, Kans., at Lincoln Day ceremony, In- 
dependence, Kans., February 12, 1965) 

Mr. Chairman, distinguished guests, ladies 
and gentlemen, it was a bit less than 150 
years ago in the timbered hilis of rural Indi- 
ana that a little lad, with a broken heart 
and tear-filled eyes, knelt down on the 
earthen floor of a crude log cabin and ten- 
derly kissed the calloused hand of his angel 
mother, For a few moments the only sound 
in the room filled with shadows and sorrow, 
was the sobbing of the little lad, and then 
came the soft voice of his father saying, 
“Abe, will you go out and make some pegs 
for mother's coffin? I've got the boards near 
ready.” At that the boy arose from beside 
the body of his mother and stepped to the 
door of the cabin. Then for a moment he 
paused—and as a little boy turned his tear- 
stained face for a last look at his mother— 
then turned his face to the world outside, 
took a deep breath to stifle his sobs, straight- 
ened his shoulders and stepped across the 
threshold a man—a man whom the entire 
world would love, respect, and know as Abra- 
ham Lincoln 


. 


From that most humble beginning this 
man, without the benefit of any formal edu- 
cation, devold of wealth, and lacking the 
aid of influential friends, became the Presi- 
dent of our great Republic, and the Amer- 
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ican most widely known throughout the 
world. 

No words have ever been uttered by any 
American that are better known—or will 
longer be remembered—than his tribute to 
the soldiers who fell on the battlefield of 
Gettysburg. 

That he was a genius no one can deny. 
What intellectual food did he feast upon to 
reach the pinnacle of fame? History tells 
us the books he read as a boy, which shaped 
his philosophy and actions as a man, were 
the Holy Bible, Weems Life of Washington, 
History of the United States, and Franklin's 
Autobiography. 

From the Bible he got his wisdom, his 
warm heart, a love of justice and fair play, 
his hatred of intolerance and oppression and 
his conviction that all men are created 
equal. 

From the Life of Washington he got cour- 
age, he got a respect for our flag, loyalty to 
our country, a deep conviction, that to risk 
danger is always to be preferred to accept- 
ing disgrace and humiliation, and, that 
those who wish to continue to receive the 
blessings of independence, must, like those 
who signed the Declaration to obtain inde- 
pendence, be ever willing to pledge their 
lives, their property, and their sacred honor. 

From the history of the United States he 
learned the basic reason that people organ- 
ize with a tribe, a clan, or a country is to 
protect their persons and their property. 
That each citizen must protect his country— 
and the country must protect each citizen. 
That when citizens are unwilling to risk 
danger to protect their country—or their 
country is unwilling to risk danger to pro- 
tect its citizens and their property—then 
that country is on the road to oblivion. 
Lincoln further learned that the moving 
cause of our Declaration of Independence, 
which brought on the Revolutionary War, 
was the fact set forth therein, that the 
King of Great Britain “has plundered our 
seas, ravished our coasts, burnt our towns, 
and destroyed the Lives of our people.” 

He read and understood, and he believed, 
the statement of Alexander Hamilton who 
said: 

“A nation which can prefer disgrace to 
danger is prepared for a master and de- 
serves one.“ 

And finally, from the work of Benjamin 
Franklin he learned that whether it be an 
individual, a city, a state, or a nation—you 
cannot long survive if you spend more than 
you take in. That there is no such thing as 
“Federal aid“ or “Federal funds.” The 
Government creates no wealth. All the Gov- 
ernment does is to distribute, wisely or un- 
wisely, the taxes it has taken from the la- 
borer, who frequently must deprive himself 
of a coat for his child, a rug for his home, 
or food for his family to pay his taxes. 

Yes—this was the philosophy of Lincoln, 
and these were the books that furnished the 
food for his mind. = 

So it is that on the birthday of the Great 
Emancipator we pause a moment to consider 
what Lincoln would do today if he was Pres- 
ident. 

What action would Lincoin take against a 
score of countries that have accepted the 
Sweat and sacrifice of our taxpayers under 
the guise of foreign aid" and in return for 
our benevolence torn down our flag and 
burned and descrecrated our national em- 
blem? 

What action would Lincoln take against a 
score of countries that have accepted the 
sweat and sacrifice of our taxpayers under 
the of “foreign aid” and in return for 
our benevolence hurled stones at our officials, 
set fire to our embassies, and put the torch to 
our libraries? 

What action would Lincoln take to obtain 
the freedom of dozens of Americans now 
wrongfully imprisoned in a score of coun- 
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tries, fine men and women rotting away in 
foreign jails in order that some petty tyrant 
may humiliate and disgrace our own beloved 
country, the most powerful nation in the 
world. 

And what action would Lincoln take to 
halt “deficit spending,” the dizzy dance of” 
economic ruin whereby we continue to spend 
year after year billions of dollars more than 
our Government income? 

Would Abraham Lincoln take any action 
to stop the insults to our flag, the oppression 
and humiliation of our citizens, the wanton 
destruction of American property, and to 
save us from ultimate financial disaster? I 
think he would. 

What would Lincoln do? 

First he would display to the world some 
genuine old-fashioned courage. The people 
of this great country have not lost their 
courage—it's our leaders. Lincoln would 
notify Mr. Castro, Mr. Nasser, and Mr. 
Communist wherever he might be, to release 
all American citizens being wrongfully de- 
tained within 48 hours or our Army, Navy. 
and Air Force would be directed to take such 
action as might be necessary to secure thelr 
release. Our. citizens must protect our 
Government in times of danger, and in re- 
turn our Government must protect our cit- 
izens in time of danger—and until our Pres- 
ident has the courage to do this, we will not 
have the respect of other countries, and 
what is worse, we won't have the respect of 
our own countrymen. 

Do you think Lincoln would have this 
courage? Isay that he would. In 1861 when 
Lincoln was inaugurated for his first term 
the seven powerful Southern States had al- 
ready seceded. They had formed the Con- 
federacy, adopted a constitution, elected 
their president, selected their fing, were 
starting to print thelr own currency, 
were starving the Federal troops in 
Sumpter. 

Lincoln had two alternatives, He could 
avoid danger by failing to send help to the 
Federal troops. He could have ignored 
abandoned them, and although our Nation 
would have been humiliated and disgraced 
there would have been no danger of war. 
On the other hand H he tried to send sup- 
plies to the troops at Fort Sumpter the 
South said it would mean civil war. 

Many Presidents have had difficult deci- 
sions to make, but no President ever had 4 
mode difficult decision to make than Lincoln 
at this hour. Security or danger? Respect 
or disgrace? Courage or cowardice? You 
and the entire world remembers and approves 
the decision he made and the man who dis- 
played such courage in 1861 would be cour- 
ageous today. 

A second thing Lincoln would do if Presi- 
dent today, would be to bring back char- 
acter and integrity to that office and to all 
officials who occupy positions of public trust- 
What a refreshing thing it would be to see 
the “fast buck,” “wheeler dealer“ boys, in- 
cluding some of our leaders who 
themselves as “smart operators,” fold thelr 
tent and silently steal away from the happy 
hunting grounds of the Potomac. 

A third thing Lincoln would do as Presl- 
dent would be to display some wisdom in our 
international affairs instead of our impulsive 
hour-to-hour diplomacy that not only has 
confused the rest of the world, but even 
Aa has confused the people of this coun- 


What Is our foreign policy? No one knows 
and it is not by reason of the fact the Presi- 
dent and State Department won't tell us. 
The pitiful thing is they lack the wisdom to 
formulate a long range foreign policy. 
3 are some samples of our foreign poll- 

5: 

Not long ago Nasser decided to steal thê 
Suez Canal, Britain and France rushed in 
to stop the theft and we rushed in and 
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stopped Britain and France. For our pains 
We alienated two of our longtime allies, 
gave the Comunists control of Africa and got 
our buildings, as well as our fingers, burned 
in Cairo, as a token of Nasser's appreciation. 
Did this help our image throughout the 
world? 

We gave Castro the money and munitions 
to throw Batista out of Cuba without giving 
any thought to what kind of ruler Castro 
might become, Then we prepared the plans 
to throw Castro out, landed the troops, had 
the Navy standing by ready to supply air 
cover, and then at the critical moment de- 
serted our allies and sailed for home, Did 
this help our image throughout the world? 

In Vietnam in the past few months we 
have been told that everything was fine and 
all our troops would be out of there by 1965. 
Then we were told that things were in a 
desperate situation and we should send more 
troops, then we were told that the Catholics 
wero causing the trouble and we threw them 


From the way 
appear that if we will give the Vietnamese a 
p, we can put them completely 
of business. 
What is our basic trouble in Vietnam? 
Our basic trouble is that we have no crys- 
tal-clear policy for being in Vietnam. $ 


i 
B 


in Vietnam: 
“The first order of business is to make up 
dur minds as to our policy.” 
If Lincoln were President today he would 
first determine what our policy is in Vietnam. 
We should be in Vietnam for only one of 
three different reasons, First: to maintain 
Peace in southeast Asia. Second: to estab- 
lish a stable government in Vietnam. 
. Third: to protect our western flank in the 
Pacific for military security. 


For example: If our policy is to maintain 
Peace In southeast Asia, then we should work 
through the United Nations or SEATO, 

If our policy is to establish a stable gov- 
ernment in Vietnam, we should carefully 
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Put him in power and then let him do the 
hi 


protect our western 
flank in the Pacific nnd give military protec- 


establish a garrison such as the British did 
at Gibraltar, or the United States at 
Guantanamo. 

One thing 1s certain, Abraham Lincoln 
Would adopt a long-range policy that would 
be understood by all—and having adopted it. 
Would carry it through and not be blindly 
Shooting from the hip and changing our 
Policy from hour to hour. 

A few years ago Gen. Omar Bradley said, 
“It is time our country chartered its course 
by the stars and not by the light of each 
Passing ship.” 

It seems the time has come to substitute 
Wisdom for impulse in our international 
Telationships, 

And now a word about our so-called na- 
tional image. 

I belleve that at the present time we are 
taking the earnings of our taxpayers and 
Scattering them among 107 or 108 foreign 
Countries in some sort of an attempt to win 
an international popularity contest. We 
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have been trying to win this imaginary con- 
test for 20 years now and to date we have 
been consistent—we have lost in every coun- 
try. We say we wanted to help our national 


Image of what? The only image we have 
created is that Uncle Sam is a rich, benign, 
befuddled, timid, and sometimes cowardly 
old man. Whatever image we may have cre- 
ated has hurt us and I for one am ready to 
return this image malarky to the Ivy League 
stargazers who prefer images over realities, 

I believe if Lincoln was President today he 
would eliminate this hour-to-hour, off-the- 
cuff, impulsive international diplomacy and 
in its place apply some wisdom and stability. 

He would give assistance only if assist- 
ance was urgently needed. This practice of 
our Government taking the U.S. taxpayers’ 
savings each year and giving each of some 
107 or 108 countries a handout, whether they 
need it or not, and doing this year after year 
is not wise—it is foolish and can be likened 
to a man filling a bushel basket with his sav- 
ings and starting down the street giving a 
handful of bills to the first 107 or 108 people 
he meets and if asked why he is doing It, he 
replies “I really don't know but I started 
doing it years ago and I suppose I must 
continue.” 

Again Lincoln in his wisdom would give 
assistance only to those countries who are 
our friends and cease giving strength to those 
countries who seek to destroy us. He would 
give assistance only when needed, to those 
countries who have the same philosophy of 
government, the same concept of the dignity 
of men and women, who are willing to carry 
on commerce with us, work for the mutual 
good of both—and if called upon—to bear 
arms for the mutual protection of both. 

And finally, if Lincoln was President today 
what would he do about “deficit spending,” 
this dizzy dance of economic disaster? 

In recent years the words “conservative,” 
“moderate,” and “liberal” have been re- 
peatedly used and seldom defined. Without 
attempting to define the terms I believe one 
distinction of each is: 

A conservative is a person who believes in 
paying his debts. 

A moderate is a person who has discovered 
you don’t need to pay your debt if you will 
keep the interest paid. 

A liberal is a person who doesn't care 
whether the principal or interest is ever paid. 

In this year's budget of the money our 
Government will spend is an item of interest 
on the public debt of approximately $11 bil- 
lion. Now $1 Dillion is one thousand million 
dollars; $11 billion therefore is eleven 
thousand million dollars for interest alone 
for 1 year. Now here is something about 
the interest due each year on our public 
debt that may amaze you, At the present 
time our Government either rents or owns 
approximately 2,000 computers. Most of us 
assume a computer can give the correct 
answer to any problem, but in the U.S, News 
& World Report of January 4, 1965, it says 
on page 74: 

In each of the past 3 years interest on the 
debt has been underestimated by more than 
half a billion dollars. The average error in 
those years amounted to $623 million. 

In other words, with all our computers and 
technological and scientific data the closest 
we could come to figuring the annual interest 
was $623 million. The Government shrugs 
this off as a minor error—and I guess if they 
don't intend to ever pay, it doesn’t make 
much difference as to the amount. 

Permit me to give you one more illustra- 
tion. The total cost of World War I for the 
2 years or better we were in, with over 4 
million men and women trained and more 
than 2 million sent overseas, was $22 billion, 
or $11 billion per year to pay for carrying 
on a full-scale, all-out war. We are now 
spending more money each year on Interest 
than was spent each year carrying on World 
War I. 
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Some statisticlans foresee that within 5 
years one tax dollar out of five will go to pay 
interest, within 10 years, one dollar out of 
three will go to pay interest, and within 15 
years one tax dollar out of two will be needed 
to pay our interest, and with ever-mounting 
debt, and increased interest rates, we have 
accelerated our speed to economic catastro- 
phe, 

If Lincoln was President today would he 
try to keep our spending within our income? 
To do this he would have to have the courage 
to cut down on projects or personnel. 

Would Lincoln have the courage? Would 
he have the courage to direct all Federal 
agencies ot reduce their personnel by 10 per- 
cent and their expenditures by another 10 
percent? This one directive would not only 
stop deficit spending, it would give us a sur- 
plus to begin the long return to national 
solvency. 

Take our State Department for example. 
It had about 6,000 a little over 10 
years ago. Today it has over 25,000. Would 
a cut of 10 percent of their personnel, cut- 
ting it back to 22,500, or almost four times 
the number it had 10 years ago, be unreason- 
able? 

And how about the elimination of many 
of our unnecessary projects that cost us mil- 
lions of dollars, such as the effect of epsom 
salts on a frustrated frog, or whether the 
rustle of silk is more seductive than the 
crackle of calico, 

Would Lincoln have the courage to tell the 
people the truth without sugar coating the 
facts? You know that he would. 

Would the people of this country respect a 
President and respond to his request to help 
put our country in order? You know, and 
I know, the people of this country would re- 
spond and do their part. 

The smartest politician of the last decade 
took over as our President a few days ago. 
At the same time the greatest statesman of 
this era lay dying in his London home. 

What a difference in the leadership of the 
two men. Our politician President, knowing 
full well the desperate needs of this coun- 
try had not the courage to put the facts 
before the people and ask their help in solv- 
ing the problem—instead he offered a life- 
time of tranquilizers, a free ride from the 
cradle to the grave without work or worry, 
with labor for none and recreation for all. 

Compare if you will that politician pre- 
scription filled with pacifying opintes to the 
speech of the great statesman to the people 
of Great Britain in their darkest hour when 
he sald: \ 

“I promise you nothing but blood, toil, 
tears, and sweat. 

“We shall fight in France, we shall fight 
in the seas and oceans, we shall fight with 

confidence and growing strength in 
the air, we shall defend our island whatever 
the cost may be, we shall fight on the 
beaches, we shall fight on the landing 
grounds, we shall fight in the fields and in 
the streets, we shall fight in the hills; we 
shall never surrender.” 

Of one thing we may be sure—if Lincoln 
were President today he would have the 
courage to tell the people the truth, to trust 
their loyalty and devotion to their country 
to do whatever was necessary to preserve 
our Nation. This was what he did to preserve 
our Union during the Civil War—this is 
what he would do today. 

Yes, if Lincoln were President today wó- 
would have courageous leadership. If our 
leaders had shown the slightest courage we 
would not have been defeated in Cuba, Pana- 
ma, or in the Congo, we would not have 
suffered the humiliation of paying $50 mil- 
lion ransom to Castro to obtain the freedom 
of his captives, we would not have been so 
afraid of public opinion of the Communists 
that we let American teachers, doctors, 
priests, and nuns be tortured and fed to 
the cannibals of the Congo; with any show 
of courage on our part there would today 
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be no Castro, Sukarno, or Nasser, or Berlin 
Wall, and neither would there have been 
any war over these incidents. 

This afternoon as the quiet shadows fall 
on a hallowed tomb at Springfield, TIl., there 
is a coffin within that tomb, and within that 
coffin lle the mortal remains of Abraham 
Lincoln, who was one of the most beloved 
and respected men that God ever created. 
Struck down by an assassin in his hour of 
victory the lips of Lincoln are forever sealed, 
and it is for you and me to speak for him 
if his Ideals and philosophy are to be carried 
on. 
What can we do? We can speak to our 
Senators, our Congressman, our Governor, 
our legislators, our friends, our neighbors, 
and most important of all, to the young men 
and women of 13, 14, 15, 16, 17, 18, 19, and 20 
years of age whose votes could well be the 
deciding factor in the next presidential 
elections. 

But you ask, “Isn't that more than one 
person can do?” I shall close by reciting an 
old quotation I feel appropriately answers 
your question: 

“I am but one person, I cannot do every- 
thing, but I can do something. What I can 
do, I should do, and what I should do, by 
the grace of God I will do.” 


George D. Dean 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JOHN E. MOSS 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, February 17, 1965 


Mr. MOSS. Mr. Speaker, the journal- 
ism profession recently lost an outstand- 
ing and dedicated member in the death 
of my old and dear friend, George D. 
Dean, an associate editor of the Sacra- 
mento! Bee in Sacramento, Calif. Mr. 
Dean died of a heart attack on February 
8, 1965. 

With his passing the journalistic pro- 
fession is poorer because he was a fine 
reporter and a conscientious craftsman. 
He was one of the best informed report- 
ers in the United States on the subject 
of conservaiion and reclamation. For 
many years he wrote editorials for the 
Sacramento Bee explaining to untold 
thousands of Californians the impor- 
tance of the great Central Valley’s proj- 
ect and many other reclamation and 
conservation activities. Always a good 
reporter, Mr. Dean took the time to ac- 
quaint himself with the many intricate 
details involved in numerous Federal and 
State water and power projects. As a 
result, his editorials were factual, hard 
hitting, and true to the mark. 

His distinguished career with the Sac- 
ramento Bee began on August 25, 1925, 
and he had been an associate editor since 
June 2, 1943. A fuller appreciation of 
the impact of his untimely death can be 
realized by recaliing the words of Call- 
fornia’s Governor, Edmund G. “Pat” 
Brown, who said of him: 

Dean was a newspaperman and edl- 
tor in the finest tradition of the Sacramento 
Bee. In his long and dedicated career as a 
newspaperman, he never wavered from the 
principle that the heart of every story must 
be the truth. He served the Bee well and in 
doing so he served California well. He will 
be sorely missed. 
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Negro History Week 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS / 


HON. RICHARD L. OTTINGER 


OF NEW YORE 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, February 17, 1965 


Mr. OTTINGER. Mr. Speaker, last 
week Americans throughout this coun- 
try celebrated Negro History Week to 
focus attention upon the great contribu- 
tions Negroes have made to the United 
States and to the world throughout the 
ages, their great cultural heritage and 
particularly to pay honor to those dedi- 
cated men and women who, through 
great personal sacrifice and courage, 
helped to advance the cause of Negro 
rights and dignity in the United States. 

Unfortunately, too many Americans 
tend to forget the great contributions 
that have been made to this country by 
Negro men and women. Foremost in 
this distinguished array can be counted 
men such as the great educator, Booker 
T. Washington, who helped to advance 
the cause of Negro higher education and 
whose biography has been an inspiration 
to American youth. 

One can also note the outstanding ac- 
complishments of George Washington 
Carver who made outstanding scientific 
accomplishments and gave an impor- 
tant impetus to a new industry in the 
South. 

Another outstanding American was 
Frederic Douglass who, at the risk of los- 
ing his own freedom, fought the great 
social injustices of the last century and 
helped bring the fight against slavery 
to the North. This man's life also offers 
an inspiration in his rise from slavery 
to become American Minister to Haiti. 

But these men were just the com- 
mencement of a long line of American 
Negroes who have made outstanding 
contributions in the arts, sciences, gov- 
ernment, education, religion, and athle- 
tics. Some prominent names of Negro 
people making such history are: Rev. 
Martin Luther King, winner of the 1964 
Nobel Peace Prize and leader of the 
civil rights movement; the Honorable 
Carl T. Rowan, Director of the US. In- 
formation Agency; Mr. James Baldwin, 
the noted author; Mr. Sidney Poltier, 


noted actor and winner of the Academy 


Award; Miss Leontyne Price, noted opera 
star; Mr. Robert C. Weaver, Adminis- 
trator of the Housing and Home Finance 
Agency; and, my former Peace Corps 
colleague, the Honorable Franklin H. 
Williams, U.S. Representative to the 
United Nations Economic and Social 
Council. This, of course, is only a very 
partial list of the many American Ne- 
groes who have donated to the develop- 
ment of America, not only within the 
boundaries of this country, but overseas 
as well, in the promotion of interna- 
tional understanding, goodwill, and a 
better understanding of America. 
Significant developments have occured 
over the past 200 years and American Ne- 
groes have increasingly taken their 
rightful place in American history and 
society, Their contributions and 
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achievements can be cataloged with 
great pride. 

The celebration of Negro History Week 
should not, however, simply be a reflec- 
tion on the past, or even an acknowledge- 
ment of the present, but rather a rededi- 
cation by all Americans to strive for fur- 
ther justice and equal rights until all 
men can be judged by the content of 
their character rather than by the color 
of their skin. There should be a new 
resolve to work diligently until all 
Americans are truly equal and the vast 
opportunities and wealth, to which 
American Negroes have contributed so 
heayily, are denied to no one. 


Ronson Corp. Award Winners 
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HON. W. J. BRYAN DORN 


OF SOUTH CAROLINA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, February 17, 1965 


Mr. DORN. Mr. Speaker, an increas- 
ing number of our great corporations are 
contributing to the education of young 
men and women throughout the Nation. 
I commend Ronson and the National As- 
sociation of Tobacco Distributors. for 
their splendid contribution to education 
as outlined in the following news story- 
Mr. Speaker, I am proud that one of the 
award winners is from my congressional 
district. 

The news story follows: 

Woopsrince, N.J.—Two award-winning col- 
lege students will be the guests of the Ronson 
Corp. for all-expense-paid trips to one of the 
Nation's largest trade conventions in Chicago 
next month, 

Since 1957, Ronson, maker of the world- 
famous line of cigarette lghters, electric 
shavers, and appliances, has been sending 
two students to the convention of the Na- 
tional Association of Tobacco Distributors 
(NATD) each year in order to provide them 
with an opportunity to observe—firsthand— 
American free enterprise in action. 

Cynthia Kay Tribelhorn, 18-year-old fresh- 
man at Colorado State College at Greeley, 
and James E. Haralson, Jr., a sophomore at 
Wofford College, Spartanburg, S.C., are the 
recipients of this year’s expense-pald trips 
to the NATD convention. The meeting opens 
March 13 at the Conrad Hilton. 

The winners have been chosen as the top 
scholars from among students who receive 
scholarships under NATD's college aid grants 
program for children of wholesaler employees 
and the college scholarship award program 
for the sons and daughters of retailers, served 
by NATD member wholesalers. 

Mr. Haralson's father ls a retailer, operat- 
ing J. E. Haralson's Market, at Calhoun Falls. 
S.C, The elder Haralson is a customer of 
Cut Weill, Inc., tobacco wholesaler of Rich- 
mond, Va., and an NATD member. 

Miss Tribelhorn of Westminster, Colo., 1s 
the daughter of John Tribelhorn, employed 
by the Rothenberg & Schloss Cigar Co., 4 
Denver, Colo., tobacco distributor. 

The awards were announced jointly by 
Joseph Kolodny, managing director of NATD 
and Louls V, Aronson II, president of Ronson. 

NATD started its college aid grants pro- 
gram in 1959 with scholarship awards to 14 
students. This year it made awards to 50. 
Manufacturer-supplier members of NATD— 
including Ronson Corp—finance the grants 
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which are cash awards to the sons and 
daughters of tobacco wholesaler employees. 
The new college scholarship award program 
instituted in 1964 which is sponsored solely 
by NATD, provides awards to college-age 
children of retailers serviced by NATD mem- 
bers. The first group of those winners num- 
ber 20. 

The NATD convention lasts a full week 
and attracts over 10,000 distributors, dealers, 
and manufacturers operating in the $8 bil- 
Mon tobacco industry. 

“The student guests not only see free en- 
terprise in action,” Mr. Kolodny said, “they 
find out how important trade associations 
and their conventions are to American pros- 
perity and the American way of doing 
things.” 


James F. McCloud Honored 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
oF 


HON. JEFFERY COHELAN 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, February 16, 1965 


Mr.COHELAN. Mr. Speaker, recently 
a high honor was bestowed on one of my 
constituents, Mr. James F. McCloud of 
Oakland, Calif. 

For his most valuable services for the 
Promotion of the work of the church and 
Catholic Apostleship in Argentina,” Mr. 
McCloud was awarded the title of knight 
commander in the civil division of the 
Order of St. Gregory the Great by Pope 
Paul VI. 

Antonio Cardinal Caggiano, head of 
the Catholic Church in Argentina, dec- 
crated Mr. McCloud at a ceremony in 
Buenos Aires on January 7, 1965, which 
Was witnessed by Mrs. McCloud and their 
four children. It is significant to note 
that this is the first time this award has 
been made in Argentina since its incep- 
tion in 1831 by Pope Gregory XVII. 

Such awards of high distinction, how- 
ever, are not new to this engineering 
graduate of the 1941 class of Stanford 
University. Just last month, Mr. Mc- 
Cloud was named Argentina's Executive 
of the Year. He is the first U.S. busi- 
Eg ever to achieve such recogni- 

on. 

The award was bestowed upon Mr. Me- 
Cloud, who is president of Industrias 
Kaiser Arcentina—IKA—by the El Eco- 
nomista newspaper. Engineer McCloud 
was cited as “a prototype of the modern 
executive: young, resolute, possessing a 
large amount of sensibility, through this 
entire attitude a need to act is visible, 

to put into action a creative imagination 
of notable fertility.” 

Mr, McCloud, a veteran of 23 years 
with the Henry J. Kaiser organization, 
was commended for his relevant activi- 
ties and uncommon effort of achievement 
Closely related to the fact that 1964 has 
been for IKA a truly brilliant year.” He 
was selected for the honor over a large 
and highly qualified group of candidates. 

These two recent awards recognize 
years of accomplishment by this Ameri- 
can businessman who has done much to 
demonstrate to Latin Americans the re- 
Wards of enlightened capitalism and 
democratic action. 
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Mr. Speaker, I take great pleasure in 
bringing Mr. McCloud’s achievements to 
the attention of our colleagues. 


Twenty Years of Excise Nuisance 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. WILLIAM E. MINSHALL 


OF OHIO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, February 8, 1965 


Mr. MINSHALL, Mr. Speaker, the 
record is clear on who spearheaded the 
battle for repeal of the retail excise taxes 
on so- called luxury items. House Repub- 
licans proposed this last summer, but 
were defeated in a narrow party line 
rollcall of 185 to 207 last June 17. I 
voted for repeal at that time and shall 
vote for it again when the opportunity 
presents itself. 

The administration has since indicated 
a change of heart and has let it be 
known that its proposals will be forth- 
coming. During this waiting period, 
many of us have had an opportunity to 
carefully examine the retail excise tax 
provisions of the Internal Revenue Code 
of 1954. There is no question that con- 
sumers and retailers alike would benefit 
from elimination of taxes which 20 years 
ago they were assured were temporary 
contributions to the war effort. 

Since Congress convened in January I 
have introduced three measures to re- 
move retail excise taxes on telephones 
and telegraphs; on cabaret, motion pic- 
ture, and legitimate theater admissions; 
and on club dues and fees. I am study- 
ing further legislative repeal in the ex- 
cise area. It is, therefore, a pleasure to 
have one of the Nation's leading news- 
papers, the Cleveland Plain Dealer, join 
in my efforts. Iam pleased to insert the. 
Plain Dealer’s February 16 editorial on 
the subject: 

TWENTY YEARS OF Excise NUISANCE 

Retail excise taxes passed as temporary 
fundraising measures during World War IT 
have reached their 20th anniversary as a 
peacetime nuisance that no one is 
celebrating. 

Piled up before House and Senate com- 
mittees are nearly 100 different pieces of 
legislation calling for repeal or reduction of 
the so-called luxury taxes imposed on many 
articles and services in daily use as 
necessities. 

President Johnson has said he intends to 
ask Congress to repeal the taxes on such ar- 
ticles as cosmetics, tollet goods, jewelry, furs, 
luggage, women’s handbags, and perhaps 
some others. 

Until specific requests are received from 
the President, Congress is reluctant to tackle 
excise tax legislation. 

The excise taxes are especially obnoxious 
to merchants, it having been estimated that 
it costs about $300 million a year to collect 
and report the taxes. Their elimination 
would be welcomed by operators of drug- 
stores and others charged with the distaste- 
ful duty of collecting them. 

There is additional expense to the Goy- 
ernment to interpret, enforce, and police the 
taxes. 

For years, efforts have been made peri- 
odically to lift the 10-percent excise tax on 
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telephones, the only one of the utilities 
that Is as a luxury. 

Ohio phone users pay the Federal Gov- 
ernment an average of 843 million a year 
for the privilege of using the phone. This 
tax costs users throughout the Nation an 
average of $855 million a year. 

Air travel still carries a luxury tax of 5 
percent, although it is now a major form of 
transportation and serves many areas un- 
reachable by any other form of public trans- 
portation. The industry has long since shak- 
en the luxury classification, 

Elimination of the taxes will represent 
a saving to the consumer, but more import- 
ant will be banishment of a nuisance that 
costs too much to collect. 

President Johnson should lose no time in 
sending to House and Senate his recommen- 
dations that will speed up consideration and 


action on proposals to end or reduce retail 
excise taxes. 


Kilgore, Tex., Honor 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. LINDLEY BECKWORTH 


OF TEXAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, February 17, 1965 


Mr. BECKWORTH. Mr. Speaker, I 
include in the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD a 
splendid editorial about Kilgore, Tex., 
and the award given Kilgore recently. 
The editorial appeared February 16, 1965, 
in the Longview Daily News. Mrs. Beck- 
worth and I were present with Mayor 
Bean and Mrs. Lewis when the award was 
conferred on Mayor Bean and Mrs, Lewis 
in behalf of their fine city and its citizens. 

The editorial follows: 

KILGORE Honor z 


Kilgore basks in the spotlight of national 
attention and honor today by virtue of hav- 
ing won first place in the National Cleanest 
Town and Civic Improvement Contest. 

The award, a handsome 30-inch-high gold 
trophy, was brought home to Kilgore 
Wednesday noon by Mayor Foster T. Bean 
and Mrs. Lamar Lewis, chairman of the 
chamber of commerce civic affairs commit- 
tee. 
Kligore's beautiful trophy is inscribed: 
“First Place—National Cleanest Town 
Achievement Award for Civic Improvement.” 
It represents Kilgore’s national triumph for 
accomplishments among cities of 10,000- 
25,000 population. 

The southern anchor of Gregg County's 
triangle cities"—Longview, Kilgore, and 
Gladewater—has scored a civic improvement 
victory which beat out some of the strong- 
est competition ever noted in the nation- 
wide contest. 

A year ago, Kilgore won a certificate of 
commendation in the contest. This year, 
Kilgore topped two larger cities—Neptune, 
N.J.. which was last year and had 
been expected to take top prize this year, and 
Marletta, Ohio. 

The national award for Kilgore did not re- 
sult from any snap judgment by the contest 
judges. Kilgore has made a determined ef- 
fort over a period of more than 2 years, and 
showed solid accomplishments in a broad 

which embraces improvements in 
beautification, slum prevention, health and 
safety, juvenile decency, fire prevention, civic 
pride, and new business. 

It was noteworthy that Kilgore received 
special recognition by the national advisory 
council at the awards dinner for the com- 
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pleteness of its entry and its adherence to 
the rules, and the admiration of the Judges 
for the high degree of youth cooperation in 
the city’s cleanup and beautification pro- 


gram. 

Credit for this fine work belongs to many 
people who served on the various projects 
which were headed up in the work of the 
Kilgore Chamber's civic affair's committee, 
the cochairman of which are Mrs, Lewis and 
Harold Anderson. They have had the en- 
couragement and support of our contem- 
porary on the other side of the Sabine, Pub- 
lisher Charles Devall. And they have had 
the cooperation of the fine people of Kilgore, 
@ community which across the years has in- 
sisted on keeping out the criminal and other 
undesirable elements which blight so many 
cities. 

Kilgore thus has set a high example of civic 
pride and self-improvement which every city 
and community in east Texas should take to 
heart. This example of hard work and ac- 
complishment most certainly is in keeping 
with our President's theme of maintaining 
beauty as a worthwhile part of our Nation's 
heritage. 

‘The Longview Daily News, on behalf of the 
people of Longview and Gregg County as well 
as those throughout east Texas, extends com- 
mendation to our Kilgore neighbors for the 
fine example of civic improvement they have 
set before us, and warmest congratulations 
on receiving the coveted national award. 
The honor is highly merited. 


Three Legislators Become Authors— 
Evins, Bolling, and Reuss Focus New 
Interest on the Congress 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. WILLIAM R. ANDERSON 


OF TENNESSEE 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, February 17, 1965 


Mr. ANDERSON of Tennessee. Mr. 
Speaker, I believe it is of interest to all 
Members of this body to take note of 
what seems to be a new literary trend in 
the House of Representatives. 

As you know, our friend and distin- 
guished colleague, the Honorable RICH- 
ARD BoLLING, the gentleman from Mis- 
souri, is the latest Member of the House 
to join the company of bookwriters. 


Congressman BoLLING’s new book. 


“House Out of Order,” just published by 
Dutton, is the third book written by one 
of our colleagues to appear recently. 
Congressman BoLLING carefully ex- 
amines the wheels of Congress and ad- 
vocates some thoroughgoing reform 
measures, 

“The Critical Decade,” whose author 
is our colleague, the Honorable Henry S, 
Reuss, the gentleman from Wisconsin, 
was published last year by McGraw-Hill. 
Congressman Reuss, who is a member of 
the Committee on Banking and Cur- 
rency, and also a member of the Joint 
Economic Committee, devotes himself to 
economic and monetary problems, as well 
as to the rules and procedures of 
Congress. 

“Understanding Congress,” the work 
of my distinguished colleague from 
Tennessee, the Honorable Jor L, Evins, 
was published in 1963 by Clarkson N. 
Potter, Inc., of New York. At the time of 
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publication, Congressman Evms' book 
was the first complete visection of Con- 
gress by a living Member in many, many 
years. 

Congressman Eyrns has received con- 
siderable acclaim for his book, in which 
he offers a scholarly and incisive view 
of Congress at work, and points out that 
some procedural changes are needed to 
speed up the work of Congress, but holds 
that Congress is more misunderstood 
than at fault. 

Congressman Evins has made a very 
balanced and thoughtful presentation, 
utilizing his great depth of perception 
and his splendid dedication which have 
so characterized his long record of public 
service, 

Each of these books has in common a 
focus on the organization, operations, 
and work of the Congress and all are 
concerned with questions of congres- 
sional reform. / 

It seems to me that these books are 
particularly timely with respect to the 
studies and debates projected for this 
session in connection with legislation 
looking toward reorganization of con- 
gressional operating methods and ma- 
chinery. 

Mr. Speaker, I believe that I accurately 
express the sentiments of my colleagues 
in congratulating these three distin- 
guished legislators and authors who have 
given us all a better insight into the 
workings of Congress through their 
scholarly efforts. 


Small Business Loan Program Reaches 
New Peak 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JOE L. EVINS 


OF TENNESSEE 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, February 1, 1965 


Mr. EVINS of Tennessee. Mr. Speak- 

er, during 1964 the Small Business Ad- 

tion approved a record $425.8 

million in business loans to nearly 11,000 

small firms. The previous high was 
6,836 loans for $369.4 million in 1961. 

Under unanimous consent I include 
in the Appendix of the Rxconn recent in- 
formation released by Administrator 
Eugene P. Foley of the Small Business 
Administration in this regard. 

The release follows: 

“Small firms receiving financial help from 
SBA in 1964 reported they had more than 
115,000 employees,” Foley said. “Without 
doubt, if there had been no SBA assistance, 
many would have faced very hard sledding 
and been forced to operate at reduced levels 
with fewer employees. 

“Instead, because of SBA help, there was 
generally expanding production and sales 
and increased employment both for new 
firms and established enterprises. An addi- 
tional 6,700 new jobs were made possible by 
SBA in 1964 through 200 loans to local de- 
velopment companies. These loans totaled 
$30.7 million.” 

During the year SBA also approved 4.000 
disaster loans of all types for $91.7 million; 
141 purchases of debentures totaling $23.2 
million to assist small business investment 
companies in getting started or to expand 
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their operations, 141 loans for $34.3 million 
to help provide SBIC’s with additional operat- 
ing revenue, 

By comparison, in 1963 SBA approved 4,975 
business loans for $278.2 million; 2.503 dis- 
aster loans for $30.1 million; 115 loans for 
$18.2 million to local development com- 
panies; 169 purchases of debentures totaling 
$28.6 million to assist small business Invest- 
ment companies in getting started or to 
expand their operations; and 179 loans for 
$37 million to help provide SBIC's with 
additional operating revenue. 


West Germany Bows to Cairo 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 


HON. HERBERT TENZER 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, February 9, 1965 


Mr. TENZER. Mr. Speaker, the West 
German Government's breach of con- 
tract to sell arms to the State of Israel 
is shocking and irresponsible. 


This is not only a problem of West 
Germany vis-a-vis Israel, but rather that 
of a Western power succumbing to the 
threats of an enemy of the West, to the 
possible embarrassment of Bonn’s West- 
ern friends. Dictators cannot be ap- 
peased. The outcome of this decision 
will undoubtedly be a source of regret 
on the. part of the Bonn government. 


I commend the following excellent 
article from the Economist of London, 
February 13, 1965, to my colleagues: 
ARMS ror ISRAEI—WESTERN Trumrrr Has 

Max THe MILITARY AID GOING TO ISRAEL 

Loox More SINISTER THAN Ir Rearty Is 


In a bad world the sorry alternative to dis- 
armament is to work for a rough balance of 
power between countries or groups of coun- 
tries that consider each other a military 
threat. This is at least as true in the Middle 
East as it is anywhere else. While it would 
be queerly unimaginative to have no scruples 
about supplying additional tinder to an area 
that smoulders so persistently, Western gov- 
ernments have tentatively accepted Israel's 
argument that this involves the lesser risk. 
The greater one would be to allow the Arabs, 
which in this case means specifically Bgypt, 
to reach the stage of believing themselves 
20 much more powerfully armed than Israel 
that they will be encouraged to take the in- 
itiative of striking first. Since 1959, when 
the supply of Russian weapons to Egypt be- 
came limited by little more than their cost, 
the Governments of the United States, 
France, Britain, and, now it turns out, West 
Germany have been concerned to prevent 
Israel from dropping too far behind, The 
reasoning behind this policy stands up bet- 
ter than many of the ways adopted for 
carrying it out. 

Secrecy is part and parcel of the whole 
unsavory business of arms trading. But 
if secrecy ls exaggerated beyond the frontiers 
of fuzziness, If discretion becomes deceit, the 
exposure when it comes, as come it must in 
time, comes with a bang. So it has been 
with the West German agreement to supply 
Israel with some £30 million worth of con- 
ventional war material. The agreement 
dates back as far as 1960, and two-thirds of 
the sum is already accounted for; yet it is 
only now, and in the most inept possible way, 
that the German Parliament and public (and 
the Israel Parliament, too) have learned a 
little ot what has been going on. Conse- 
quently, a policy that 1s stoutly defensible in 
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iteelf was so obscured behind the sinister- 
seeming folds of its cloak that it has been 
Stabbed by its own dagger. 

Naurally, with Israeli officers training in 
Germany, there have from time to time been 
Tumors in the press; probably President 
Masser, at least, has had a fair inkling of 
what was going on for a year or more. 
Recently, West Germany has come in for its 
share of scolding from Cairo, but with 
German investment building up in! Egypt, 
Nosser shrewdly kept his fire in reserve. It 
blew up now because the Egyptians, it seems, 
miscalculated Bonn's reaction to their invi- 
tation to Herr Ulbricht, the East German 
leader, to visit Cairo next month. The visit 
may hate been wished on the Egyptians by 
a Moscow anxious to launch Herr Ulbricht on 
new diplomatic paths; even so, it fits in well 
enough with Cairo’s concept of nonaline- 
ment.. Confronted by Bonn's hard reaction, 
President Nasser (accused already and 
loudly by the Israelis of making sinister use 
for military purposes of German scientists) 
dived into his pocket for what was, from his 
point of view, the perfect counterblast. In 
the explosions that followed, it has been the 
West German Government that has had to 
duck; on Wednesday, the president of the 
Bundestag confirmed the news, already 
spread by a jubilant Gario, that Germany 
had suspended the supply of arms to Israel. 

In 1960, when Dr. Adenauer and Mr. Ben 
Gurion met and agreed on the arms deliveries, 
the arms scale was beginning to tip seriously 
toward Egypt. The Soviet Union had 
started sending military hardware to Cairo 
in 1955, but at that time with some regard 
to balance. Between 1959 and 1961, the flow 
of weapons was unclogged and, with Rus- 
sian help, Egypt was able roughly to double 
the size of its forees. It then devolved on 
the former tripartrite powers—America, 
Britain, and Prance, who after the establish- 
ment of Israel had tried to maintain a bal- 
ance of strength between Jews and Arabs— 
to help Israel to keep up. The United States 
was reluctant to be involved directly, since 
this would surely be interpreted as competi- 
tion of a sort between Moscow and Washing- 
ton, (This rule was broken in 1962 when, 
concerned about Egypt's possession of 
ground-to-air missiles, America agreed to let 
Israel have short-range Hawk missiles.) 
From this sprang the German secret commit- 
ment. 

There was never a question of a parity be- 
tween Egypt and Israel. On the calculation 
that an Israeli behind à gun is three times 
as effective as an Egyptian, and on the usual 
defense-to-attack ratio, the Israelis haye 
aimed at getting an armory roughly equal 
to a third of Egypt's. But the Israelis them- 
selves are now doubting their own calcula- 
tion: the proportion of Oriental Jews (lesser 
fighting men than thelr European com- 
patriots) in the Isrnel army has increased 
with the new immigration trends; the 
Feyptians, meanwhile, have had practice 
training in the Soviet Union and a long hard 
taste of the real thing in the Yemen. And 
in certain areas of defense, the Iraelis pro- 
test that they have still no effective counter 
to Egyptian power. For some time, they 
have been expressing their concern about 
Egypt's fleet of fast patrol boats carrying 
ship-to-shore missiles whose range might be 
short and inaccurate but which could still 
do horrid damage to Israel's coastal cities. 

The suspension of German shipments is 
disquieting, both for itself and for its pos- 
sible effects. It is understandable that, in 
cragtlon year, Bonn was under powerful do- 
Mestic pressure to cut short an embarrass- 
ment. But would there have been so much 
Tuss if the deal. from the first, had been more 
Straightforward? In 1962, America’s public 
Gecision to send the Hawk missiles set off a 
violent reaction in Cairo, but not for very 
long. And France, which in the past has 
been fairly forthright about the military aid 
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it sends-to Israel, is now managing to mend 
its fences with the Arabs, including Egypt, 
while steadily refusing to allow Arab pressure 
to Influence its policy toward Israel. 

Or so it seems. If the French persevere, 
and particularly if they get away with it, 
General de Gaulle’s way of doing things 
could, in this respect, be an object lesson 
to others—including Britian when Mr. 
Eshkol, the Israel Prime Minister, pays his 
promised visit to London late next month. 
If the West believes, as it does, that Israel 
has the right to continue to exist—behind 
its present frontiers—there is nothing under- 
hand or shady in supplying the power that 
gives this belief a more solid foundation than 
pious hope: only hypocrisy or excessive 
timidity make it so. 

At the same time, it is important for West- 
ern countries to adjust to the fact that while 
they may fully believe that the weapons 
going to Israel are deterrent, and deterrent 
oniy, the Arabs do not. No westerner is 
likely to make.much dent in the Arab tenet 
that sooner or later Israel will press for more 
land and that Western armor gives it the 
means for the supposed inevitable aggres- 
sion. But while there may not be much 
point in arguing with Arabs about this, there 
is every point in trying to convince Arab 
friends, and this should include President 
Nasser, that we ourselyes are acting in good 
faith toward them. In order to do this, 
we must first make totally certain that it 18 
true. 


Statement of Rabbi Richard G. Hirsch 
Before the House Committee on Educa- 
tion and Labor on H.R. 2362, Feb- 
ruary 1, 1965 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ABRAHAM J. MULTER 


OF NEW YORE 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, February 17, 1965 


Mr. MULTER. Mr. Speaker, I com- 
mend to the attention of our colleagues 
the following statement given in testi- 
mony before the House Education and 
Labor Committee by Rabbi Richard G. 
Hirsch, representing the Committee on 
Social Action of Reform Judaism, a joint 
instrumentality of the Central Confer- 
ence of American Rabbis and the Union 
of American Hebrew Congregations. 

Rabbi Hirsch is the director of the 
Religious Action Center of the Union of 
American Hebrew Congregations and ap- 
peared before the committee on Febru- 
ary 1, 1965, in connection with hearings 
on H.R. 2362, the administration’s aid to 
education bill. 

Rabbi Hirsch raises important objec- 
tions to certain provisions contained in 
the bill, I believe that the committee 
and the Congress should examine all 
facets of a possible conflict with the 
separation-of-church- -state philoso- 
phy expressed in our Constitution before 
approving this measure. 

Rabbi Hirsch's testimony follows: 
TESTIMONY OF RABBI RICHARD G. HInscH 

REPRESENTING THE COMMISSION ON 80- 

CIAL ACTION oF REFORM JUDAISM BEFORE 

HOUSE COMMITTEE ON EDUCATION AND LABOR 

ON H.R, 2362, FESRUARY 1, 1965 

Iam Rabbi Richard G. Hirsch, director of 
the Religious Action Center, a Union of 
American Hebrew Congregations. I appear 
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in behalf of the Commission on Social Ac- 
tion of Reform Judaism, a joint instru- 
mentality of the Central Conference of 
American Rabbis and the Union of Amer- 
ican Hebrew Congregations. Other national 
agencies which are members of the Commis- 
sion on Social Action are the National Fed- 
eration of Temple Sisterhoods, the National 
Federation of Temple Brotherhoods, and the 
National Federation of Temple Youth. 

I last appeared before this committee in 
support of the Economic Opportunity Act. 
It is a privilege to appear again in support of 
the broad principles of Federal ald to edu- 
cation and improvement of educational op- 
portunities. 

Our constituent agencies have not had ade- 
quate time to formulate positions on all as- 
pects of HR. 2362, the bill before this com- 
mittee. I therefore speak to you within the 
framework of positions previously taken by 
our groups. We have long affirmed the cen- 
trality of education in the development of 
human beings. A resolution passed by the 
General Assembly of the Union of Amer- 
ican Hebrew Congregations in November 
1963 states: 

“In keeping with our Jewish tradition, 
which declares study to be a divine com- 
mand, we maintain that education is not 
only a personal or a local, but a national 
problem. * * * Because public education is 
essential to the preservation of democracy, 
we support the enactment of legislation of- 
fering more extensive Federal assistance.” 

We commend President Johnson for plac- 
ing Federal responsibility for improving edu- 
cation at the top of the Nation's agenda. 
However, we are concerned that in our Na- 
tion’s desire to raise educational standards 
and ameliorate conditions of poverty. we may 
trample on precious principles and diminish 
cherished institutions, 

This legislation raises serious questions of 
public policy which deserve careful delibera- 
tion before precedents are established from 
which it may be impossible to withdraw. A 
great society must adhere to great principles. 
The following should be of special concern: 

1. SEPARATION OF CHURCH AND STATE 


Our organizations are deeply committed 
to religious liberty and to the majestic con- 
cept of separation of church and state. We 
maintain that tax moneys should be used for 
public schools only and should not be si- 
phoned off to Jewish, Catholic, Protestant, 
or any other schools under religious auspices. 
We believe that this tradition of separation 
is the mandate of the Constitution, the les- 
son of history, and the absolute precondition 
to religious liberty and interfaith harmony. 

This bill includes precisely the kind of aid 
to religious institutions which President 
John F. Kennedy stoutly rejected as viola- 
tive of our constitutional liberties. Why 
did the two education bills submitted by 
President Kennedy fail to pass Congress? 
There were undoubtedly many factors, but 
chief among them was the opposition of 
those who refused to support legislation un- 
less ald was given to private as well as pub- 
lic schools. Last year’s opponents of Federal 
aid to education are among this year’s sup- 
porters. We must ask why. Have they sud- 
denly altered their position? Not from the 
statements made in public and before this 
committee, where they steadfastly continue 
to maintain that Federal aid should go to 
nonpublic schools “as a matter of justice.” 
Obviously, they must find in this bill a means 
of achleying their original objective—if not 
entirely, then in part; if not immediately, 
then eventually. 

Conversely, many of the groups which 
heretofore refused to support legislation if 
aid were given to private education, have now 
endorsed this bili. For them, this year’s ur- 
gent public school needs have taken prece- 
dence over last year’s reluctance—and they 
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are now willing to yield in their opposition 
to Federal support of private education. 

We deceive ourselves as a nation if we use 
semantics to conceal what has actually oc- 
curred. Both the language of the bill and 
the language of those who support it tend 
to create the illusion that it is the child, 
not the schoool, to which Federal aid is to 
be given. However, in the guise of siding 
the child, this bill does aid the school. 
Merely to insert language directing that tax 
moneys be for the use of children and teach- 
ers rather than for schools does not change 
the essential character of the recipient or of 
the use to which the money is put. Every- 
thing connected with any educational sys- 
tem is for the use of children and teachers. 

If the child benefit theory ls to be used 
as the basis for providing private school chil- 
dren with textbooks, instructional materials, 
and mobile services, then what cannot be 
given? Would not the individual child also 
benefit from better teachers, better teaching 
equipment, better science laboratories, and 
better buildings to house them? It is one 
thing to declare that we have changed our 
principles, or even to admit that although 
we have not changed our principles, political 
expediency has forced us to change our prac- 
tices. But let us not delude ourselves into 
believing that nothing at all has been 


around the principle can advance the ball of 

Federal assistance just as far as a direct 

plunge through the middle of the line. 

2, THE MAINTENANCE OF A STRONG PUBLIC 
SCHOOL SYSTEM 


Our traditional Jewish love of learning has 
impelled us to create, as our own religious re- 
sponsibility, a vast network of private educa- 
tional institutions for the perpetuation of 
Jewish religious values, We believe that pri- 
vate education has a vital and necessary role 


zation. 
It has been most disturbing to hear pro- 


and 
sidered partners than can church and state 
be partners. By tending to equate public 
and church schools in the eyes of the law 
as equally entitled to public support, this 
bill will greatly stimulate the creation of 
separate parochial school systems in every 
denomination. The temptation to sup at 
the trough is not one to which most religious 
denominations have shown any exceptional 
resistance. As a network of parochial 
schools mushrooms, support for public 
schools would constantly be diluted. 

This would occur at the same time that 
larger public appropriations for education are 
required at every level of government—Fed- 
eral, State, and local. We would create a 
dramatic reversal in the ratio of parochial 
and public education in America. This very 
development has occurred in the Nether- 
lands. For generations, governmental aid to 
parochial schools was prohibited, and under 
that system, four out of every five Dutch 
children attended public schools. In recent 
years, that country’s constitution was 
amended to permit Government aid to pa- 
rochial schools, and now four out of five 
children are attending the church-related 
schools. A country that changed its system 
of public appropriations for education has 
nearly eliminated its public school system in 
the process. A country whose parochial 
schools represented a voluntary investment 
In the free exercise of religion has seen that 
system become an arm of the state. A pub- 
lic school system has been nearly destroyed; 
parochial schools have been converted and 
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perverted into a form of civil service. That 
is not, and should not be, the fate of either 
public or religious schools in this country. 

Another factor largely overlooked in the 
consideration of this legislation is the re- 
lationship between segregation of a racial 
and economic character—and private educa- 
tion. America is now striving to achieve two 
great objectives—equal rights and oppor- 
tunities for racial minorities, and higher 
quality of living for the economically and 
culturally deprived. It should be frankly 
stated that many of the parents who now 
send their children to private and parochial 
schools do so in order to remove the children 
from the neighborhood public schools which 
have heavy concentrations of nonwhite mi- 
nority groups. 

Since title VI of the Civil Rights Act of 
1964 does not preclude religious discrimina- 
tion, there would be a great temptation for 
parents in the South and in the major urban 
areas of the North to send their children 
to already existing or newly established sec- 
tarian schools—and thereby to avoid the in- 
tegrated schools or schools with large num- 
bers of economically and culturally deprived 
children. Under present conditions, parents 
have the right, if they so desire, to provide a 
private education for their children at their 
own expense; but they should not have the 
right to a private education in a segregated 
school at public expense. How ironic it 
would be if Federal aid to education became 
an instrument for subverting the purposes 
of the Civil Rights and Economic Oppor- 
tunity Acts. 

Although in principle we do not oppose 
plans of shared time or dual enrollment, we 
do have reservations about the propriety, 
wisdom, and feasibility of the plan envisaged 
in this bill. In order for a public school 
district to obtain funds, it would have to 
demonstrate that it has made provision for 
including special educational services and 
arrangements (such as dual enrollment, edu- 
cational radio, and television, and mobile 
educational services) to students in private 
schools. Obviously, in order to formulate a 
program for including nonpublic school stu- 
dents, there would have to be consultation 
with private and sectarian educational 
administrations. 

The public school administration, which 
heretofore has been subject to the exclusive 
control of the general public, will now be 
confronted with a new dimension—pressure 
from private and sectarian school adminis- 
trations. It is one thing for local public 
and private schools to cooperate on their 
own initiative—as has been the practice un- 
til now with shared time plans. It is quite 
another thing for cooperation between the 
public and private sector to be a prerequi- 
site for Federal support. Although the 
word “cooperation” is not found in section 
205 (a) (2), it does appear in section 205(a) 
(6). In either of these sections, it is difficult 
to see how the consultative process would 
fall to lead to some significant restraint and 
influence by the private agencies over the 
public agencies. 

Contrary to the expressed goal for inter- 
mingling of children of all religions, most 
shared time plans, as presently functioning, 
have children from parochial schools enter- 
ing and leaving the public school as a bloc, 
thus vitiating the desired and desirable ob- 
jective of personal contact between children 
of all religious backgrounds. 

The most likely subjects to be shared in 
the public school are the science, vocational 
training, and physical education courses, 
whereas those taught in the private schools 
will be the value-laden courses such as his- 
tory and literature. The public school may 
well become a school for occupational and 
yocational training, while the parochial 
school becomes the institution for the in- 
culcation of social and human values. Pur- 
thermore, the undefined concept of mobile 
educational services made available to the 
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private schools can easily lend to the place- 
ment in the parochial schools of public 
school teachers, whether on a temporary, ro- 
tating basis, or a permanent basis. 

These potential abuses are mentioned in 
order to indicate that the mere establish- 
ment of dual enrollment plans will not nec- 
essarily foster democratic goais. In order 
to prevent these dangers from occurring, 
we urge that appropriate safeguards be in= 
stituted, both in the legislation and in ad- 
ministrative policy on National, State, and 
local levels. 

3. PUBLIC ACCOUNTABILITY FOR PUBLIC FUNDS 


It is an axiomatic principle that public 
funds can only be appropriated for a public 
purpose. The responsibility for compliance 
with public purpose rests initially with Con- 
gress. In respect to Federal aid to educa- 
tion, it delegates the administration of the 
use of public funds to the U.S. Commissioner 
of Education. Thereafter, certain authority 
and functions are further delegated to 
States and localities. All this is as it should 
be—with one exception. Participation by 
private agencies, including sectarian reli- 
gious groups, in administering programs paid 
for by tax funds, deprives government of its 
proper responsibility and casts the public 
purpose of expenditures in doubt. 

Both title II, dealing with Ubrary and in- 
structional materials, and title II, dealing 
with supplementary educational centers and 
services diminish public responsibility and 
public authority for the expenditure of pub- 
lic funds. For example, in title U. what does 
a State agency do by allocating books and 
materials among the schools of the State for 
the use of children and teachers? We do not 
understand from this who owns the books 
or who determines the way they are distrib- 
uted. The public authority is too vague; 50 
is the public responsibility. We urge that 
the legislation be carefully reworded in order 
to assure the basic principle that no rell- 
gious Institution should acquire property 
at public expense. 

Similarly, in title III. the supplementary 
centers are clearly publicly financed, but they 
are not as clearly administered by or ac- 
countable to the public. The ongoing opera- 
tion of the centers is left to the administra- 
tion of the nonprofit private agency which 
sets up the center. To the extent that clear 
criteria of governmental authority are lack- 
ing, we see an unwise delegation of public 
authority from government into the hands 
of private agencies. And, to the extent that 
many of the participating agencies will be 
sectarian or church-related, we see a further 
erosion of meaningful separation of church 
and state. At the very least, let persons in- 
volved in the administration of such pro- 
grams be denominated as individuals repre- 
senting the community or public at large, 
and not sit as administrators of public reve- 
nues in the capacity of official representatives 
of private groups. 

Let us take steps to insure that students, 
teachers, and the community at large can 
identify the benefits in titles I, II. and ITI as 
public services, available to all without dis- 
crimination. 

We urge that provision for judicial review 
of constitutional questions be written into 
this legislation, lest we find ourselves with 
an unconstitutional situation which cannot 
be repaired. The most expeditious system 
for obtaining such review would be by in- 
clusion in the bill itself of a provislon which 
would insure that any Federal taxpayer will 
have standing to sue, and thereby test, the 
validity of any of these programs or pro- 
visions. 

The problem of education is urgent, but it 
is unwise to proceed before a genuine dis- 
cussion and debate cn the implications of 
this bill can take place. The overwhelming 
support for Federal aid to education reflects 
a spirit of compromise and tolerance. But 
compromise is possible without compromis- 
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ing basic principles and tolerance is more 
Profound where expressed in respect for these 
basic principles, To paper over deep issues, 
in the name of a dubious consensus, is to do 
a grave disservice to future generations, A 
Bood bill with a major defect is about as 
Serviceable as a majestic luxury liner with a 
hole at the waterline. The time to repair 
that defect is now. 


Consulting Engineers Council Conference 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JOHN M. MURPHY 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, February 17, 1965 


Mr MURPHY of New York. Mr. 
Speaker, under leave to extend my re- 
marks in the Recorp, I include my ad- 
dress before the Conference of the Con- 
sulting Engineers Council at the Inter- 
1 Inn in Washington, on February 

5. 1965: 


Remarks oF REPRESENTATIVE JOHN NMI. 
MURPHY, oy New YORK, aT THE CONSULTING 
ENGINEERS COUNCIL CONFERENCE, INTERNA- 
TIONAL INN, MONDAY, FEBRUARY 15, 1965 


Mr. William W. Moore, president; Mr, Sid- 
ney A. Silver, presidènt of the Washington 
chapter of Consulting Engineers Council; 
&nd friends, I feel indeed honored to follow 
such noteworthy and experienced speakers 
as my colleague from Minnesota, and my 
chairman last year on the Special Subcom- 
mittee To Investigate the Federal Interstate 
Highways Program of the Public Works Com- 
mittee—Hon. Jonn BLATNIK. It was through 
these meetings that the need and absolute 
Necessity for the public good for our State 
highways departments to utilize the services 
of consulting engineers more fully, to 
bolster what had proved conclusively to be 
inadequate, inexperienced, and poorly paid 
State engineering departments became 
evident. 

I also feel priviledged to follow a speaker 
of such great renown in the maritime in- 
dustry as Ed Hood, president of the Ship- 
builders Council of America. 

The ship building and repair problems in 
my own city—the greatest port in the 
world—in shipbuilding in both the private 
and public sector, is on the lips of virtually 
every citizen in our city, I know that he 
has acquainted you with the changing eco- 
nomic patterns as they affect marine en- 
Gineering and construction and has left you 
With the sound thesis that In the public 
domain it ts economically advantageous to 
use consulting engineers rather than to 
have the Federal Government take this field 
as its own and sustain large technical staffs 
year in and year out. 

I think I can {illustrate in some instances 
that the Federal Government must master- 
mind an engineering project, but at the same 
time use consulting engineers to the maxi- 
mum advantage. 

In June 1964, I introduced H.R. 11757 to 
Provide for an investigation and study to 
determine a site for the construction of a 
sen level canal connecting the Atlantic and 
Pacific Oceans. I was Joined by many Mem- 
bers of the House, and Senators MAGNUSON, 
Pastore, BartLeTT, Engle, Jackson, MCGEE, 
Yarsoroven, and Corron introduced the leg- 
islation in the Senate. These bills were re- 
ferred to the Committee on Commerce in the 
Senate and to the Committee on Merchant 
Marine and Fisheries in the House. Various 
amendments were adopted and the bill in 
Anal form was approved by both Houses and 
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signed by the President on September 22, 
1964. It is now Public Law 88-609. 

You will note that this law provides for 
the appointment of a commission of five men 
from private life to make a full and complete 
investigation and study, including necessary 
on-site surveys, and considering national 
defense, foreign relations, intercoastal ship- 
ping, interoceanic shipping, and such other 
matters as they may determine to be im- 
portant, for the purpose of determining the 
feasibility of, and the most suitable site for, 
the construction of a sea level canal connec- 
ting the Atlantic and Pacific Oceans; the best 
means of constructing such a canal, whether 
by conventional or nuclear excavation, and 
the estimated cost, The Persident shall des- 
ignate as chairman one of the members of 
the commission. 

The law also provides for the ultilization 
by the commission of the facilities of any 
branch of the executive agencies and further 
provides that a report shall be submitted to 
the President for transmittal to the Congress 
on July 31, 1965, and that the commission 
shall continue its work but must expire by 
June 30, 1968. 

A total of $17,500,000 is authorized to be 
appropriated for the entire study. Funds 
are available to initiate work in this fiscal 
year after the members are appointed and an 
amount of $7.5 million is included in the 
budget just submitted to Congress for the 
fiscal year 1966. The President has not 
yet appointed the members of the com- 
mission. 

It is very probable, in my opinion, that 
the Corps of Engineers will be called upon to- 
gether with the Atomic Energy Commission 
to undertake the field and office work com- 
prising the survey and study in a similar 
manner to the procedure followed in the con- 
struction and development of the St. Law- 
rence Seaway. The corps has already com- 
pleted a number of studies in connection 
with alternative routes, particularly with re- 
spect to the Nicaragua route; which the corps 
studied about 15 years ago. 

The President declared in a statement on 
December 18, 1964, that investigation of an 
alternative route for the canal was essen- 
tial to the welfare of the country for national 
defense and for other reasons. At his di- 
rection, Secretary of the Army Ailes and 
Assistant Secretary of State Mann visited 
the four countries involved—Panama, Co- 
lombia, Costa Rica, and Nicaragua—to dis- 
cuss with these Governments the interna- 
tional problems that might be involved in 
consideration of such a canal. The general 

now is directed toward the study 
of two possible locations in Panama and 
one location in Colombia, The study of 
these three alternative routes are the only 
ones which are included in the formulation 
of the total cost estimate of $17,500,000. 
The legislation provides for a sea level 
canal, since it is generally accepted that a 
lock type canal, such as the site in Nicaragua, 
would not be feasible from a national defense 
standpoint because of its vulnerability dur- 
ing war, and a sea level canal following 
this route would be an inordinately expen- 
sive one because of the huge excavation re- 
quired. These facts, however, are under 
careful reevaluation, 

Several consulting engineer firms have al- 
ready been utilized for preliminary studies 
on a nuclear-constructed canal. In 1960, 
Parsons, Brinkerhoff, Quade & Douglas 
conducted an engineering study on the costs 
and effects of using nuclear explosives for 
peacetime purposes, particularly for the con- 
struction of this canal. The overall need 
for this canal was predicated on a study by 
Booz, Allen, Hamilton in 1964 predicting 
that Panama Canal traffic by 1980 would ex- 
ceed the capability of the present lock canal. 

And, incidentally, for those of you who feel 
that a consulting engineer firm that has al- 
ready researched in the Government area 
has an advantage in this field, H.R. 3420 and 
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S. 949, introduced by Chairman Harris and 
Chairman Macnuson of the House and Sen- 
ate Commerce Committees, will provide for 
& program for business and industry to bene- 
fit from recent discoveries of scientists and 
engineers who have been working for the 
Federal Government. Incidentally, the Na- 
tional Society of Professional Engineers has 
endorsed this legislation, so I wouldn't hold 
that against the bill. 

As engineers you can realize that the 
prominence given to the early studies of the 
Nicaragua route was based upon the use of 
Lake Nicaragua and the series of locks on 
the Atlantic and Pacific sides. If the na- 
tional defense aspect did not enter the pic- 
ture, it would probably still be competitive 
with any other route. The use of natural 
waterways in Nicaragua and Costa Rica, plus 
the elimination of heavy excavation through 
the use of locks, might easily outweigh the 
economic disadvantages of the higher costs 
of the locks and the longer transit time re- 
quired for the movement of vessels in such 
a system. 

There are many flelds involved in the pro- 
posed study which could be profitable to 
consulting engineers. Extensive topo- 
graphic mapping will be required, some of 
it through areas not yet explored in any de- 
tail. A large number of core borings will be 
required which should represent an oppor- 
tunity for the consultant engineer who spe- 
cializes in that field. 

The peculiar relationship of the tides at 
the Atlantic and Pacific ends of a sea-level 
canal may require consideration of bank 
protection works or other devices to reduce 
any adverse effects of reverse currents. This 
may offer possibilities for the consultant who 
specializes in hydraulic studies. Whether 
or not there will be any need for outside 
work to be undertaken in connection with 
a possible use of nuclear energy as against 
conventional methods of excavation is a mat- 
ter which, so far as I know, has not yet been 
determined. All in all the study and the 
project itself if it materializes will be of 
such scope that there will be undoubtedly 
many opportunities for consulting engineers 
in many fields. 

I am certain that all engineers will agree 
that there must be an awareness on the part 
of the Federal Government not only in our 
largest engineering projects, but also in the 
design of our smallest devices. However, I 
am of the opinion—as are many of my col- 
leagues—that the Government should use 
the private sector and actually be the su- 
pervising agency in the overall process. At 
the same time I must face a political fact, 
that no Government agency gets smaller by 
its own design. I, therefore, must urge you 
to sell your profession. To do so, you must 
communicate with not only your Representa- 
tives in Congress, but your friends in your 
own State as well. Your association is your 
collective voice and they have the machinery 
and ability to explore methods of communi- 
cation in the areas where your profession can 
most be benefited. Support them and you 
must all gain. 

I want to congratulate you on your com- 
prehensive conference and to wish you all 
good fortune in the future. 


A Bouquet for Francis A. Coy 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. WILLIAM E. MINSHALL 


OF OHIO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, February 8, 1965 


Mr. MINSHALL. Mr. Speaker, the 
Cleveland Plain Dealer, long recognized 
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as one of the Nation’s leading news- 
papers, has the pleasant editorial policy 
of awarding bouquets to Cleveland citi- 
zens who are performing outstanding 
community tasks. 

Surely few could be so deserving as 
Francis A. Coy, whose continuing con- 
tributions were recognized in the Febru- 
ary 16 Plain Dealer columns: 

A Bovquer ror Francis A. Coy 


A Plain Dealer bouquet to Francis A. Coy, 
who today will assume leadership of the 
Greater Cleveland Growth Board. 

Greater Cleveland is fortunate to have a 
man such as Frank Coy to serve in this post, 
one of the most important in the com- 
munity. 

The growth board needs the proven abili- 
ties and great energy of its new leader to ac- 
complish fully the immense task confronting 
it. 

Judging from Coy’s past performances, he 
will settle for nothing less than overwhelm- 
ing success. i 

Coy is a man of action and accomplish- 
ment, He possesses imagination and drive. 
He inspires those who work with him. He 
believes in Cleveland and its people. 

A permanent resident here since only 1958, 
Coy already has left an indelible imprint on 
the city’s life—cultural, civic, business. 

As president of the May Co., which he be- 
came on June 1, 1961, he has directed expan- 
sion of Ohio’s largest department store, add- 
ing new meaning to the May Co. slogan— 
“Watch Us Grow.” His coworkers are de- 
voted to him and his interest in his company 
and its employees are indicative of his faith 
in them. 

Coy’s interests are as wide as his energy 
and zeal are great. He has been a leader in 
the United Appeal, a trustee of the Cleve- 
land Orchestra Board, a director of the Sal- 
vation Army, chairman of the Council for 
High Blood Pressure Research, to mention 
but a few. 

Coy’s organizational and administrative 
abilities are generally credited for making 
Cleveland's Parade of Progress last summer 
the overwhelming success it was. 

To Frank Coy, and his devoted wife, Vir- 
ginia, goes this Plain Dealer bouquet—along 
with a vote of community confidence. 


LAWS AND RULES FOR PUBLICATION OF 
THE CONGRESSIONAL RECORD 


CODE oy Laws oF THE UNITED STATES 


TITLE 44, SECTION 181. CONGRESSIONAL 
RECORD; ARRANGEMENT, STYLE, CONTENTS, 
AND INDEXES.—The Joint Committee on 
Printing shall have control of the ar- 
rangement and style of the CONGRES- 
SIONAL RECORD, and while providing that 
it shall be substantially a verbatim re- 
port of p shall take all needed 
action for the reduction of unnecessary 
bulk, and shall provide for the publica- 
tion of an index of the CONGRESSIONAL 
Recorp semimonthly during the sessions 
of Congress and at the close thereof. 
(Jan. 12, 1895, c. 23, § 13, 28 Stat. 603.) 

TITLE 44, SECTION 182b. SAME; ILLUS- 
TRATIONS, MAPS, DIAGRAMS.—No maps, dia- 
grams, or illustrations may be inserted in 
the Recorp without the approval of the 
Joint Committee on Printing. (June 20, 
1936, c. 630, § 2, 49 Stat. 1546.) 

Pursuant to the foregoing statute and in 
order to provide for the prompt publication 
and delivery of the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD 
the Joint Committee on Printing has adopted 
the following rules, to which the attention of 
Senators, Representatives, and Delegates is 
respectfully invited: 

1. Arrangement of the daily Record.—The 
Public Printer shall arrange the contents of 
the daily Recorp as follows: the Senate pro- 
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ceedings shall alternate with the House pro- 
ceedings in order of placement in consecu- 
tive issues insofar as such an arrangement is 
feasible, and the Appendix and Dally Digest 
shall follow: Provided, That the makeup of 
the Recorp shall proceed without regard to 
alternation whenever the Public Printer 
deems it necessary in order to meet produc- 
tion and delivery schedules. 

2. Type and style —The Public Printer shall 
print the report of the proceedings and de- 
bates of the Senate and House of Representa- 
tives, as furnished by the Official Reporters of 
the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD, in 7½ - point type; 
and all matter included in the remarks or 
speeches of Members of Congress, other than 
their own words, and all reports, documents, 
and other matter authorized to be inserted 
in the Recorp shall be printed in 614-point 
type; and all rollcalls shall be printed in 
6-point type. No italic or black type nor 
words in capitals or small capitals shall be 
used for emphasis or prominence; nor will 
unusual indentions be permitted. These re- 
strictions do not apply to the printing of or 
quotations from historical, official, or legal 
documents or papers of which a literal repro- 
duction is necessary. 


3. Return of manuscript—When manu- 


script is submitted to Members for revision it 
should be returned to the Government Print- 


ing Office not later than 9 o'clock p.m. in- 


order to insure publication in the Recorp is- 
sued on the following morning; and if all of 
said manuscript is not furnished at the time 
specified, the Public Printer is authorized to 
withhold it from the Recorp for 1 day. In no 
case will a speech be printed in the RECORD of 
the day of its delivery if the manuscript is 
furnished later than 12 o’clock midnight. 

4. Tabular matter—The manuscript of 
speeches containing tabular statements to be 
published in the Recorp shall be in the 
hands of the Public Printer not later than 
7 o'clock p.m., to insure publication the fol- 
lowing morning. 

5. Proof furnished.—Proofs of “leave to 
print” and advance speeches will not be fur- 
nished the day the manuscript Is received but 
will be submitted the following day, whenever 
possible to do so without causing delay in the 
publication of the regular proceedings of 
Congress. Advance speeches shall be set in 
the Recorp style of type, and not more than 
six sets of proofs may be furnished to Mem- 
bers without charge. 

6. Notation of withheld remarks.—If man- 
uscript or proofs have not been returned in 
time for publication in the proceedings, the 
Public Printer will insert the words “Mr. 
addressed the Senate (House or Com- 
mittee). His remarks will appear hereafter 
in the Appendix,” and proceed with the 
printing of the RECORD. 

7. Thirty-day limit.—The Public Printer 
shall not publish in the CONGRESSIONAL 


' Record any speech or extension of remarks 


which has been withheld for a period ex- 
ceeding 30 calendar days from the date when 
its printing was authorized: Provided, That 
at the expiration of each session of Congress 
the time limit herein fixed shall be 10 days, 
unless otherwise ordered by the committee. 

8. Corrections —The permanent RECORD is 
made up for printing and binding 30 days 
after each dally publication is issued; there- 
fore all corrections must be sent to the Pub- 
lic Printer within that time: Provided, That 
upon the final adjournment of each session 
of Congress the time limit shall be 10 days, 
unless otherwise ordered by the committee: 
Provided further, That no Member of Con- 
gress shall be entitled to make more than 
one revision. Any revision shall consist only 
of corrections of the original copy and shall 
not include deletions of correct material, 
substitutions for correct material, or addi- 
tions of new subject matter. 

9. The Public Printer shall not publish in 
the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD the full report or 
print of any committee or subcommittee 
when said report or print has been previously 
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printed. This rule shall not be construed to 
apply to conference reports. 

10(a). Appendix to daily Record—When 
elther House has granted leave to print (1) 
a speech not delivered in either House, (2) a 
newspaper or magazine article, or (3) any 
other matter not germane to the proceed- 
ings, the same shall be published in the Ap- 
pendix. This rule shall not apply to quota- 
tions which form part of a speech of a Mem- 
ber, or to an authorized extension of his own 
remarks; Provided, That no address, speech, 
or article delivered or released subsequently 
to the sine die adjournment of a session of 
Congress may be printed in the CONGRES- 
SIONAL RECORD. 

10(b). Makeup of the Appendiz—The Ap- 
pendix to the CONGRESSIONAL Recorp shall be 
made up by successively taking first an ex- 
tension from the copy submitted by the 
Official Reporters of one House and then an 
extension from the copy of the other House, 
so that Senate and House extensions appear 
alternately as far as possible throughout 
the Appendix. The sequence for each House 
shall follow as closely as possible the order or 
arrangement in which the copy comes from 
the Official Reporters of the respective 
Houses. 

The Official Reporters of each House shall 
designate and distinctly mark the lead item 
among their extensions. When both Houses 
are in session and submit extensions, the 
lead item shall be changed from one House 
to the other in alternate issues, with the in- 
dicated lead item of the other House appear- 
ing in second place. When only one House 
is in session, the lead item shall be an ex- 
tension submitted by a Member of the House 
in session. 

This rule shall not apply to extensions 
withheld because of volume or equipment 
limitations, which shall be printed immedi- 
ately following the lead items as indicated 
by the Official Reporters in the next issue of 
the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD, nor to RECORDS 
printed after the sine die adjournment of the 
Congress. 

11, Estimate of cost.—No extraneous matter 
in excess of two pages in any one instance 
may be printed in the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD 
by a Member under leave to print or to ex- 
tend his remarks unless the manuscript is 
accompanied by an estimate in writing from 
the Public Printer of the probable cost of 
publishing the same, which estimate of cost 
must be announced by the Member when 
such leave is requested; but this rule shall 
not apply to excerpts from letters, tele- 
grams, or articles presented in connection 
with a speech delivered in the course of de- 
bate or to communications from State legis- 
latures, addresses or articles by the President 
and the members of his Cabinet, the Vice 
President, or a Member of Congress. For the 
purposes of this regulation, any one article 
printed in two or more parts, with or with- 
out individual headings, shall be considered 
as a single extension and the two-page rule 
shall apply. The Public Printer or the Official 
Reporters of the House or Senate shall return 
to the Member of the respective House any 
matter submitted for the CONGRESSIONAL 
Recorp which is in contravention of this 
paragraph. 

12. Official Reporters —The Official Report- 
ers of each House shali indicate on the manu- 
script and prepare headings for all matter to 
be printed in the Appendix, and shall make 
suitable reference thereto at the proper place 
in the proceedings. 
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Mr. BRADEMAS. Mr. Speaker, I 
would like to call attention to a most 
thoughtful and provocative speech de- 
livered by the distinguished U.S. Com- 
missioner of Education, Francis Keppel, 
before the annual meeting of the Educa- 
tion Writers Association on February 13 
in Atlantic City, N.J. 

In his speech, “Are We Turning Away 
From Talent?” Commissioner Keppel 
raises some important questions regard- 
ing our present methods of recruiting 
and qualifying young men and women 
for the teaching profession. In a period 
when we are beginning to recognize the 
crucial relationship between poverty and 
educational achievement, and to appre- 
ciate that we must take new initiatives 
in educating children from very poor 
backgrounds, I applaud Commissioner 
Keppel’s willingness to seek new ap- 
proaches in recruiting and licensing 
teachers to serve in our understaffed 
3 particularly in poorer neighbor- 


Under unanimous consent, I include 
the text of the Commissioner’s speech 
at this point in the Recorp: 

Are We Turninc Away From TALENT? 

As you in the Education Writers Associa- 
tion have reported so tellingly, we have come 
to a new day in education. Your reporting 
of education has at last moved from the 
want-ad sections to the front pages of our 
newspapers. And education itself has moved 
from the wings to front and center on the 
stage of American society. 

It's a fine, rare sensation to be in demand. 
I'm delighted to share this sensation with 
you here today. 

Of all men, President Johnson has doubt- 
less done most to keep education on the 
front page. From last year’s campaign to 
this year's inauguration, he has repeatedly 
told us that education is “the first work of 
our times and the first work of our society.” 

Before his election last November, the 
President pledged to put education at “the 
very top of the American agenda.” After 
it, he made good this pledge by sending to 
Congress the most promising, practical, and 
far-reaching program for education in his- 
tory. 

this program proposes to do something 
about American elementary and secondary 
education, with particular emphasis on the 
schools of our blighted areas, which need 
the best and usually receive the worst of 
our efforts. It proposes to turn universal 
education from a comforting fiction into 
reality. It proposes to practice what we have 
always preached—that quality education is 
the true right of every American. Most ex- 
citing of all, this program seems likely to 
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come to fulfillment in the weeks and months 
ahead. 
SOME QUESTIONS 


Because of the high public interest in edu- 
cation, I think it is time to ask some per- 
tinent questions: 

Has this new sense of public excitement 
pervaded our classrooms in the elementary 
and secondary schools of the Nation? 

Has it pervaded our programs of teacher 
selection and teacher training, of teacher 
recruitment and teacher promotion? 

Do we recognize that public education is 
the public’s business and that the way we 
select and esteem our teachers will ultimately 
make our schools succeed or fall? 

Finally, in seeking teachers for education's 
new and demanding assignments, are we 
getting the best we can find or are we, in 
effect, turning away from available talent? 

The place to start our inquiry is with our 
recruitment of teachers for America’s schools. 
Now, in February, we have come to one of 
the peak periods in teacher recruitment. 
As we meet here in Atlantic City, recruit- 
ing teams from school districts across the 
Nation are visiting college campuses thou- 
sands of miles from home to staff our class- 
rooms in need of teachers for this coming 
September. 

But what kind of teachers are they seeking 
to find? Beyond the essential need to main- 
tain high standards, are they finding teach- 
ers who are able and highly motivated to- 
ward one of education's foremost problems 
to raise the quality and equality of educa- 
tion for the children of our poor? As re- 
cruiters, are they as successful, say, as 
scouts for football or business or science who 
are also combing the countryside for new 
recruits? 

These questions come to focus today be- 
cause of two recent developments. On one 
hand, we recognize the need for a national 
commitment to raise the level of educational 
opportunity in the neglected schools of our 
city slums and our depressed rural areas. 
These are the schools which have suffered 
most because they are especially challenging 
and because many teachers have declined to 
meet this challenge. All too often, they 
have preferred to teach in the newer, better 
equipped schools of suburbia before classes 
of the more fortunate and privileged. 


SOURCES OF POTENTIAL TEACHERS 


At the same time, we are finding a new 
reservoir of potential teachers who want to 
teach in precisely those schools and classes 
which haye been most neglected. Among 
these highly motivated candidates are those 
who have already taught abroad as Peace 
Corps volunteers. Now back home, many are 
looking for opportunities to teach. They 
don't need to be recruited. They are al- 
ready willing and eager to teach. But have 
we actively sought them out? 

Let me read to you, in part, a letter I 
recently received from Sargent Shriver, Di- 
rector of the Peace Corps and now also Di- 
rector of the Office of Economic Oppor- 
tunity—the principal arm in our war against 
poverty. This is what Mr. Shriver says: 

“Tam writing to express my concern about 
the problems encountered by returning 
volunteers wishing to teach in the United 
States. 

“As you may know, approximately half of 
all Peace Corps volunteers abroad are serving 


as teachers. In the next 24 months, more 
than 4,000 volunteers will return from teach- 
ing assignments in Asia, Latin America, and 
Africa. 

“While many Peace Corps returnees are 
now teaching here at home, others have re- 
ported to me that they were unable to meet 
certification requirements set by the various 
States. As you know, this is not a new prob- 
lem, but one which Is having a marked effect 
upon the abilities of the Peace Corps volun- 
teer to contribute to elementary and second- 
ary education in the United States.” 

As an example, consider the experience of 
one former Peace Corps teacher who is cur- 
rently working at the Office of Education. 
He returned last fall to the United States 
after completing 2 years of teaching in Ni- 
geria. He served overseas with distinction as 
teacher and principal in a school of several 
hundred Nigerian children. Although he had 
little previous teaching experience at home, 
or any definite plans to enter teaching as a 
career, through his experiences in Africa he 
developed a taste for teaching—particularly 
teaching in a difficult and challenging situ- 
ation. 

On his return, he presented as qualifica- 
tions the fact that he had a college degree 
and 2 years of satisfactory teaching abroad. 
He sought to get a job in several school dis- 
tricts, asking for an assignment to teach the 
economically deprived. He was advised that 
he lacked the proper qualifications—courses 
in teacher education and supervised practice 
teaching. His oversea experience would not 
apply. On this basis, our schools lost him 
and his talent. 

ARE WE LOSING QUALIFIED APPLICANTS? 


Let me cite another instance where Peace 
Corps volunteers who have taught overseas 
have been rebuffed in their efforts to teach 
at home. 

In one of our North Central States, for 
example, a volunteer who had done practice 
teaching to prepare for his Peace Corps as- 
signment and had taught for 2 years in Latin 
America applied for a teaching post. He was 
told that he had to have 8 hours of practice 
teaching recorded on his college transcript. 
His transcript, of course, did not record his 
2 years of teaching abroad. He was advised 
to go back to college and make up these 
hours. 

I am, of course, by no means underesti- 
mating the value of practice teaching. What 
I am saying is that practice teaching may, 
in fact, take place in circumstances such as 
the Peace Corps affords and that it can be 
sensibly and wisely evaluated within our 
school system. 

These examples, fortunately, are not uni- 
versal, But where they exist, they resemble 
nothing so much as a rather mad version of 
a children's cardboard game, played with 
infinitely intricate rules. If you land on the 
penalty square, you are sent back to go.“ 
There is no recourse, no appeal. 

In real life, these would-be teachers who 
are sent back to go,“ simply go elsewhere 
and are heartily welcomed. But they don’t 
go back to our schools and the loss is ours, 
not theirs, 

In recent years, the United States has be- 
come increasingly aware that it has not made 
the best use of our human resources. This 
waste of talent is a principal reason for our 
present concern with disadvantaged children 
and their education. But if education is to 
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resolve this problem, clearly we must make 
maximum use of the talents which are now 
in short supply and which we urgently need. 

Therefore it is no longer defensible to turn 
away potentia] teachers at home who are not 
only highly motivated to teach the deprived 
but have successfully taught them in Africa, 
Asin, and Latin America—from Ghana to 
India, from Peru to the Philippines, If we 
are too rigid to make room for them, to ac- 
commodate them instead of confronting 
them with rigid regulations, we have only 
ourselves to blame. 

In years past, the tencher certification 
agencies of this country have performed a 
‘vital service for our schools. The thrust, the 
determination, the goal of their undertaking 
was to increase professional standards and to 
defend those standards when efforts were 
made to weaken or subvert them, 

We owe their undertaking a substantial 
debt. We must continue to exercise the 
greatest. care to be sure we get the most 
thoroughly qualified teachers in our schools. 
But this is no excuse for needless rigidity. 

In the light of our present challenge and 
opportunity, should we not examine the 
regulations to see if sound accommodations 
can be made without damaging the true 
intent of certification standards? Do we lack 
the Ingenuity to seek and employ promising 
talents whenever and wherever they become 
available? 

I think we have both the ingenuity and 
the ability to use it, Some imaginative steps 
are alrendy underway. Members of the 
Peace Corps staff, for example, were on the 
west coast last week. They were invited 
to discuss plans with school and university 
officials to develop urban teaching intern- 
ships in several of the larger cities. 


SOME APPROACHES 


Cleveland will begin such an internship 
program this fall, putting 50 Peace Corps 
veterans into urban classrooms—letting them 
teach while they work toward their profes- 
sional requirements. 

In Syracuse, planning for Peace Corps 
teachers begins even before they leave for 
Oversea assignment. There the super- 
intendent writes to volunteers who trained 
in the Syracuse schools urging them to con- 
sider teaching in Syrncuse as a career when 
they return home, He assures them they 
will be given a “red carpet" treatment. 

Other cities, including New York, Balti- 
More, Washington, Portland, and Seattle, are 
now developing sound and highly Imaginas- 
tive programs to employ a wide range of 
talents, abiding by the spirit of the regula- 
tions, not merely by their form, But the 
examples, at present, are all too few. 

From the Peace Corps and, in a short time, 
from VISTA, its domestic equivalent, our 
schools have the possibility of finding will- 
ing and-cager help for the toughest job In 
education today—a job which is far too often 
Tejected aa not only difficult but as some- 
how demeaning. 

Our schools must not only have the chance 
to use theso volunteers against poverty. 
They must deliberately and actively seek 
them out. ‘They are not asking for special 
Pay. specinl privilege, or special status. 
They are only asking for an opportunity to 
serve. 

We need, then, to recognize that those 
Who would “gladly teach” are those we must 
Welcome most—and that without them, edu- 
Cation cannot possibly meet the extraordi- 
ary challenges it faces through the remain- 
ing years of this century. 

Finally, let us consider the principal weak- 
nesses that trouble us and frequently con- 
found us in the employment of teachers. 
What are these weaknesses? To my mind, 
they are three in number. 
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First is the weakness of inflexibility” 

Inflexibility reveals itself in archaic habits 
of administering our schools, habits which 
stand against the changes that have over- 
taken our society. 

In our modern era, we have come to see 
that race, religion, and national origin must 
be irrelevant to educational op ty. 
Yet we still see them saddling our educa- 
tional enterprise. 

At the same time that we are setting out 
to end discrimination by race among our stu- 
dents, we still see race as a factor in the 
administration of our schools. We have be- 
gun to move toward integrating the students. 
We are still a long way from integrating 
our staffs, 

As a result of recent Federal legislation, 
thousands of individuals are going to be 
carrying on activities of an educational na- 
ture in our cities. They may not be within 
the confines of the school as we have known 
it, but they will be of a decidedly educa- 
tional nature. They may not all be trained 
teachers, but they can offer greatly needed 
assistance to our schools. 

So it seems to me that we must face up 
to the entire question of the better use of 

el. We must begin to look more 
carefully at the jobs in our schools which 
can be performed without college degrees. 

I have spoken before about the need to 
develop a greater variety of teaching posi- 
tions—from master teachers to interns to 
teacher aids. I still see the development of 
this flexibility as offering a reasonable solu- 
tion to the teacher salary dilemma. Through 
it, we can begin to raise salaries in relation- 
ship to maximum rkills and responsibilities. 

Second ts the weakness of defensiveness. 

This is manifested every time teachers meet 
and assume that any critical voice Is the 
voice of an “outsider,” that a voice for change 
is somchow a voice against education. 
Whenever a Dr. Conant is ill received at a 
teacher meeting, I think the trouble ts with 
the meeting and not with the speaker. 

Defensiveness Is particularly irrelevant in 
1965 when the American public, through its 
duly elected representatives, seems likely to 
give education the opportunity it has long 
sought but rarely received. 

Today, as never before, education is in the 
public's interest and is the public's business. 
Neither In defense nor in support, not in 
praise nor in criticism, can we longer regard 
education as the exclusive business of educa- 
tors alone, or of any other single group in our 
society. Education is the concern of all our 
people. Upon this concern we can build 
wisely and well for the future. 

The third and final weakness I should like 
to note is education's present insularity. 

We must move from the days when the 
school stood as a fortress within the com- 
munity—almost a fortress against the cóm- 
munity—into a new era when the school can 
be the very center of community activities. 

We must move from the old habit of clos- 
Ing our school gates at 3:30 in the afternoon 
and between June and September every sum- 
mer. This schedule perhaps made sense in 
days when we were an agricultural society 
and our children were needed on the farm. 
It makes little sense today In a nation that 
has rather abruptly converted from a farm 
and rural economy into a largely urbanized 
economy, 

SCHOOLS CENTRAL TO COMMUNITY 


Our schools are necded now as never be- 
fore. They are needed for a range of oppor- 
tunity beginning in nursery classes and con- 
tinuing on through adult education. They 
are needed by the whole community and they 
can no longer serve us as islands apart from 
our people, 

Moreover, the community itself can bring 
a powerful range of new services into our 
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schools—and we should welcome it. To make 
use of these resources is one of the major 
provisions of the new Elementary and Sec- 
ondary Education Act which provides for 
supplementary educational centers and sery- 
ices, 

Thus far, the possibility of these services 
has been little understood. Some have even 
regarded these proposed services as repre- 
senting a new sort of school system to be 
superimposed on the old. 

What this measure, in fact, would do is to 
bring to bear on education the extraordinary 
cultural resources which have been growing 
and expanding in our communities without 
much notice and with far too little use. 
Among these expanding and already avall- 
able resources are museums, art galleries, 
Symphony orchestras, theaters—a whole 
flourishing range of cultural opportunity 
which haa sprung up, almost unnoticed, 
within the past decade or two. 

Consider, for a moment, the facts of this 
astonishing growth: 

In 1920, there were about 100 symphony 
orchestras across the country. In 1940, there 
were about 500. Today, in 1965, there are 
more than 1,400—a fourteenfold growth in 
only 25 years. : 

Today in the United States there are al- 
most 3,500 museums of all types—ecientific, 
historic, general—compared to only 1,000 in 
1920. One-third of these museums were es- 
tablished since 1950. In the first 3 years 
of the 1960's, a new museum has been estab- 
lished every 3.3 days—the highest rate in 
our 


history. 

In 1920, the American legitimate theater 
was confined largely to Broadway, to local 
stock companies, and to road show troupes 
venturing into our biggest cities. Today, 
there Is no hinterland in the theatrical arts. 
From the leasing of plays, it is estimated 
that there are now about 50,000 community 
and educational theater groups across the 
country, with 10,000 of them established dur- 
ing the past 10 years. Today the theater is 
a living art in thousands of cities and towns 
of America, 
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But these are merely symptoms of the 
growing storchouse of cultural resources in 
every American community, The cultural 
and scientific arts are now expanding into a 
powerful new resource, There need be no 
educational backwater for any community 
or its schools or its children who choose to 
tap this reservoir. 

Does this mean a third school system? Of 
course not. Instead, it offers us a magnificent 
opportunity to hitch our schools to a star, 
to make our first school system truly first in 
what it offers to our young people—a living 
array of the best that our Western civiliza- 
tion has achieved in 2,000 years. 

If these resources are not the resources of 
education, then I think we had better look 
for a different definition. We are surrounded 
by possibility. We need only to bring these 
possibilities now into our schools. 

Our schools, at last, are receiving the broad 
public attention they have long required. 
It seems clear that America in the future will 
expect from education not merely more of 
the same, but something new and creative 
and daring. It will expect education to seek 
and employ the best talents we can find as 
we embark on our new adventure, 

The challenges to education hare never 
been greater than they ere today. But the 
opportunitics for the teacher to be creative, 
to meet challenge, to contribute to society, 
have also never been as great. 

Wil our schools of tomorrow be in position 
to compete with other sectors of our socicty, 
port compete for talent, the best talent there 

I think they must be. We must see that 
they will be. 
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The Appalling Erosions of Moral 


Standards 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. STROM 


THURMOND 


OF SOUTH CAROLINA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Thursday, February 18, 1965 


Mr. THURMOND. Mr. President, I 
have been very much impressed with an 
excellent editorial in the San Francisco, 
Calif., Examiner on January 18, 1965. 
The editorial is entitled “The Appaling 
Erosions of Moral Standards’ and raises 
a very important question which merits 
the attention and consideration of all 
Americans, 

I ask unanimous consent, Mr. Presi- 
dent, that this excellent editorial be 
printed in the Appendix to the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

THS APPALLING EROSIONS OF MORAL STANDARDS 


What has happened to our national 
morals? 

An educator speaks out in favor of free 
love. 

A man of God condones sexual excursions 
by unmarried adults. 

Movies sell sex as a commercial commodity. 

Bookstores and cigar stands peddle 
pornography, 

A high court labels yesterday's smut as 
today’s literature. 

Record shops feature albums displaying 
nudes and near nudes. 

Night clubs stage shows that would have 
shocked a smoker audience a generation ago. 

TV shows and TV commercials pour out a 
flood. of sick, sadistic, and suggestive sex sit- 
uations. 

A campaign is launched to bring accept- 
ance to homosexuality. 

Radio broadcasts present discussions for 
and against promiscuity. 

Magazines and newspapers publish pic- 
tures and articles that flagrantly violate the 
bounds of good taste. 

Four letter words once heard only in bar- 
room brawls now appear in publications of 
general distribution. 

Birth control counsel is urged for high 
school girls. 

Look around you. These things are hap- 
pening in your America. In the two decades 
since the end of World War II we have seen 
our national standards of morality lowered 
again and again, 

We have scen a steady erosion of past prin- 
ciples of decency and good taste. 

And we have harvested a whirlwind. As 
our standards have lowered, our crime levels 
and social problems have increased. 

Today, we have a higher percentage of our 
youth in jail—in reformatories—on proba- 
tion and in trouble than ever before. 

Study the statistics on illegitimate births— 
on broken marriages—on juvenile crimes— 
on school dropouts—on sex deviation—on 
dope addiction—on high school marriages 
on crimes of passion. 

The figures are higher than ever, and go- 
ing higher, : 

Parents, police authorities, educators and 
thoughtful citizens in all walks of life are 
deeply disturbed. 

They should be. For they are responsible. 
We of the older generation are responsible. 

Our youngsters are no better and no worse 
than we were at the same age. Generally, 
they are wiser. But—they have more temp- 
tations than we had. They have more cars. 
They have more money. They have more 
opportunities for getting into trouble. 
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We opened doors for them that were 
denied to us. We encouraged permissiveness. 
We indulged them. We granted maximum 
freedoms. And we asked for a minimum in 
respect—and in responsibility. 

Rules and regulations that prevailed for 
generations as sane and sensible guides for 
personal conduct were reduced or removed, 
or ignored. 

Prayer was banned from the schoolroom 
and the traditional school books that taught 
moral precepts as well as reading were re- 
Placed with the inane banalities of “Dick 
and Jane.” 

Basically, there are just two main streams 
of religious thought in these United States. 
Those who believe in a Supreme Being. And 
those who do not. 

The first group far outnumbers the second. 
But—this Nation that was founded on the 
democratic concept of majority rule now 
denies the positive rights of many to protect 
the negative rights of a few. 

As prayer went out of the classroom so, 
too, did patriotism, 

No longer are our children encouraged to 
take pride in our Nation's great and glorious 
past. 

Heroes are downgraded. The role played 
by the United States in raising the hearts 
and hopes of all enslaved peoples for a cen- 
tury and a half is minimized. 

We believe this is wrong. We are con- 
vinced that a majority of our citizens would 
welcome an increase in patriotism and prayer 
and a decrease in the peddling of sex, sen- 
sationalism, materialism, and sordidness. 

In a few days the Examiner will present 
the first in a series of profiles of our Nation’s 
heroes. We will salute the men and women 
who contributed so much to our national 
legacy in valor, science, education, religion 
and art. 

In the months ahead we will also intensify 
our efforts to fight back against the appall- 
ing vulgarization of sex. 

We do not propose prudery. Neither do we 
propose wild-eyed, fanatical patriotism. 

In both areas, we propose to address our- 
selves to the problems as we see them with 
calm reason and respect for the rights of 
those with views contrary to ours. 

As a newspaper we have an obligation to 
reflect life as it is, not as it ideally might be. 
We will, therefore, continue to print all the 
news. That which is sordid and tawdry we 
will treat in a manner suitable for a family 
publication. 

Over the years we have refused to accept 
advertising which we felt exceeded the 
bounds of good taste. We will pursue this 
course with greater dedication in the future. 

Our test will be our own standards of good 
taste. We do not claim infallibility. Readers 
have felt we erred in the past. Others will 
undoubtedly feel we do so in the future. 
Such errors of excess—if they occur—will be 
in spite of our efforts. Not because of them. 

If the general public is as deeply disturbed 
as we are by the decline in national morals 
and in national pride, let it speak out. 

Together we can put down the sex peddlers 
Without lifting the bluenoses. And, with 
God's help, we can put prayer and patriotism 
back in our classrooms. And in our hearts 
and homes, as well. 


Thirst for Freedom 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. GEORGE M. RHODES 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, February 18, 1965 
Mr. RHODES of Pennsylvania. Mr. 
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Lithuanian Independence Day. Many 
tributes have been paid to the heroic 
people of Lithuania by Members of Con- 
gress in observance of this historic day. 

Many Americans of Lithuanian descent 
are residents of my congressional dis- 
trict. They are rightfully proud of their 
rich heritage. They have contributed 
much to the progress of their communi- 
ties and the Nation. 

Many reside in the vicinity of Shenan- 
doah where they are respected for their 
sterling character, their deep religious 
faith, and their devotion to our free and 
democratic way of life. 

The Shenandoah Evening Herald, in its 
issue of February 16, paid a high and 
deserving tribute to these Americans of 
Lithuanian descent in an excellent edi- 
torial entitled “Thirst for Freedom.” 

With permission of the House, Mr. 
Speaker, I include the following editorial 
with my remarks: 

THIRST FOR FREEDOM 

Truth crushed to earth shall rise again. 

This fond hope rings true in the hearts 
of thousands of Americans and even to a 
greater degree with the enslaved pcople of 
Lithuania, i 

Today this freedom-loving Nation is ob- 
serving Independence Day. There are no 
celebrations here on the part of Americans 
of Lithuanian descent, nor will there be any 
formal programs in the homeland of their 
forebears. 

It is a sad state of affairs that the justly 
proud Lithuanian nation, old in history, an- 
cient in bravery but ever new in achieve- 
ments, finds herself enveloped in the darkest 
hours of her existence, 

February 16, 1918, is a day cherished in 
the hearts of Lithuanians, for it was on this 
date that the nation proclaimed her inde- 
pendence and launched her own democratic 
Republic. 

For almost a quarter of a century the 
country made spectacular strides in agricul- 
ture and land reform, industry, transporta- 
tion, finance, social legislation, education, 
and cultural progress. 

In 1938 the late President Hoover, who was 
involved in administering a program of re- 
lief and rehabilitation in the Baltic States 
at the very beginning of their independence, 
lauded their outstanding gains. 

In comparison, President Hoover noted 
that at the time Russia was drastically 
rationing all food and clothing. They had an 
entirely unstable currency. In contrast, the 
Baltic States were enjoying a free economy, 
their currency was stable, their fiscal policies 
were all balanced, their industries were 
thriving, their agriculture was making an 
astonishing progress. 

Then came the cloud of doom. On June 
15, 1940, the rape of Lithuania occurred when 
the Red Army, 300,000 strong, poured into 
the Baltic State in a complete act of aggres- 
sion. Using physical terrorization as thelr 
guide the Soviet captors aimed their cam- 
paign at making Lithuania over in the Com- 
munist image. Russian domination has re- 
sulted In depriving the people of the right 
of equality of opportunity, freedom of move- 
ment, the right to hold private property, 
freedom of enterprise, the right to choose 
and change jobs, and other political, eco- 
nomic, and social rights. 

Has Russia been successful in creating the 
new order? To date they have succeeded in 
making the people miserable and more dis- 
satisfied but they have not made Lithuanis 
bow to the Soviet image. 

True, Lithuania is enslaved, but the people 
carry in their blood the knowledge that, in- 
deed, in Willam Faulkner’s phrase, “man 


Speaker, last Tuesday, February 16, was will not only endure; he will prevail.” 
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Esso Repertory Theater Is One Improve- 


ment in Television 


EXTENSION OF REMARES 


HON. RALPH YARBOROUGH 


OF TEXAS 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Thursday, February 18, 1965 


Mr. YARBOROUGH. “ Mr. President, 
television has very often been criticized 
for a lack of quality and, more recently, 
for the virtual absence of any kind of 
worthwhile dramatic offerings. There- 
fore, the recent launching of an exciting 
new series—the Esso Repertory Thea- 
ter—is worthy of note. 

The Esso Repertory Theater, spon- 
sored by the Standard Oil Co. of New 
Jersey, is nothing less than an ambitious 
attempt to show viewers all over the 
country that theater is not confined to 
New York City, and that there is an im- 
pressive grassroots dramatic develop- 
ment all over the country. 

To document this thesis, David Suss- 
kind, the distinguished producer famed 
for “Play of the Week” and “Festival of 
Performing Arts,” arranged for his staff 
to tape programs in 13 different 
cities that feature repertory companies. 
These are Houston, Boston, Princeton, 
Cleveland, Milwaukee, Seattle, Cincin- 
nati, Los Angeles, Chicago, San Fran- 
cisco, Pittsburgh, Ann Arbor, and Wash- 
ington, D.C. 

The plays being performed range from 
the classics to the avant-garde, from Mo- 
liére to Pinter. In the Judgment of qual- 
ified observers, this project has great 
potential, and deserves the support and 
encouragement of everyone interested in 
good television fare, for it dramatizes ef- 
fectively what. can come from the sup- 
port of art by commerce. It is to be 
hoped that this example will be followed 
by an increasing number of other pub- 
lic-service-minded corporations. 

I ask unanimous consent to have 
the article entitled “Repertory Theater 
in the Living Room” printed in the Ap- 
pendix of the Record. The article was 
written by Paul Gardner, the television 
editor of the New York Times, and was 
3 in that newspaper on February 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

From the New York (N. T.) Times, Feb. 14, 
1965] 
REFERTORY THEATER IN THE LIVING Room 
(By Paul Gardner) 

Beckett, Shaw, and Yeats—these three 
Trish playwrights have been selected by the 
Esso Repertory Theater to open a new series 
that will astonish skeptics who believed 
anthology had vanished completely from 
television. During the next 13 weeks the 
Standard Ou Co. (New Jersey), will present 
one-act plays by O'Casey, Molière, Sheridan, 
and Saroyan, in a healthy grab bag of the 
avantgarde and the classics, performed by 
leading repertory troups from Seattle to Bos- 
ton. Repertory is most definitely in“ and 
Esso Is keeping right on top of the news. 

In a few weeks Esso will be one up on Lin- 
coln Center by giving TV viewers a peek at 
the San Francisco Actors Workshop, which 
has been under the direction of Herbert Blau 
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and Jules Irving, the two men recently ap- 
pointed to replace Robert Whitehead and 
Elia Kazan. Preceding the west coast pro- 
duction of Strindberg’s “The Creditors” will 
be Pinter’s enigmatic brainteaser, The 
Dumb Waiter,” and, specifically this Wednes- 
day, Shaw's “How He Lied to Her Husband,” 
Beckett's “Act Without Words I.“ and Yeats’ 
“Calvary.” 

The plays, produced for Esso by David 
Susskind and Daniel Melnick, will be on 
channel 5 Wednesdays at 9 pm., and then re- 
peated on Sundays at the same hour. 
Talented new actors will be introduced to 
television, theater buffs will be able to com- 
pare the styles of repertory companies, and 
adventurous viewers, accustomed to the pre- 
dictability of situation comedies and mys- 
teries, will have an opportunity to puzzle 
over the subtleties of some modern dramas. 

“The idea for the series,” says Susskind, 
“came from a general disenchantment with 
Broadway's sex comedies and abberated plays. 
I visited the repertory theaters in Los Angeles 
and Milwaukee and Washington, D.C., and 
became aware of the real theater that was 
happening, that we just don’t know much 
about. These groups were not local societies 
run by high school teachers, They were 
Equity companies made up of professional 
actors who were tired of working in New 
York for only 2 months every year.“ 

Susskind does not feel that the majority of 
TV viewers are ready for Pinter, who still 
Mystifies critics, but, he says, they can be 
Prepared, and, eventually Esso will outdraw 
the old “Play of the Week” and “Festival of 
the Performing Arts,” which did not succeed 
by playing it safe. Can you imagine doing 
Pinter on Kraft's “Suspense Theater“? Ac- 
tually, that's where a Pinter script could 
go. Then we come to Beckett. These au- 
thors may be difficult, but they are speaking 
to us, about our time and our issues. Before 
the programs begin, Walter Kerr, drama 
critic of the New York Herald Tribune, will 
briefly discuss each writer. 

Cincinnati’s “Playhouse in the Park,” whose 
artistic director is Brooks Jones, provides the 
opening triple bill this week. The 29-year- 
old founder of the company and former pro- 
ducer of the McCarter Theater in Princeton 
has, for the last two seasons, mixed Albee 
and Williams with Ibsen and Brecht—and 
discovered that they pay. As far as Jones 
knows, Beckett's “Act Without Words II“ has 
never been performed in New York, but 
neither Esso nor Cincinnati flinched when 
he suggested the wordless theater-of-the- 
absurd piece. 

In “Act Without Words“ Beckett's two 
tramplike characters sre going through 
simple motions that were important yester- 
day, but now, performed on s stage sur- 
rounded by faceless mannequins, seem 
shamefully meaningless. The only sound is 
Fred Karlin’s music. “When you start 
watching the play, you'll think that some- 
thing has gone wrong with your set,” Jones 
explains. “The silence is observed by the 
two actors, who are gradually roused from 
a sleep, With humor—and trony—Beckett 
again examines the human experience, which 
he sees lost in a vacuum.“ 


Yeats’ “Calvary” is a poetic drama utiliz- 
ing dance and music to retell and reinterpret 
the story of the Crucifixion. Yeats’ poetry 
comes quietly as Jesus is lead to the Cross, 
and the writer reflects on the brutality of 
an act which is a significant part of Christian 
theology. The Shaw play, combining high 
comedy and farce, delves Into the eternal 
triangle of husband, wife, and young man— 
in this case one who mislays love poems. 

“ ‘Calvary’ was once tried out in the Vil- 
lage,” Joncs says, “and it may have been 
done in Lady Gregory's drawing room. Most 
people just leave It on the printed page. 
But the three plays are part of the Irish 
tradition. And you probably won't see them 
on Broadway for 20 years.” 


February 18 
Tribute to Stanton D. Sanson 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. DANTE B. FAScELl. 


OF FLORIDA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, February 18, 1965 


Mr. FASCELL. Mr. Speaker, in the 
January 30 issue of the Report of the 
Florida Council of 100 there appeared 
an inspiring tribute to the late, beloved 
Stanton D. Sanson—a man who dedi- 
cated many years of his life to improving 
Florida education. 

Mr. Sanson was en route to New York 
aboard the SS. Queen Elizabeth when he 
died early in the morning of December 
21. His wife, Maxine, was with him 
when he died, 

Stanton Sanson was born in Philadel- 
phia in 1900 and in 1914 started work 
at the Lincoln Hosiery Corp. of Phila- 
delphia. In 1918 he became president 
of that corporation. He organized 
another hosiery mill in 1925 and was 
president and principal stockholder un- 
til he retired in 1962. Mr, Sanson 
amassed great wealth, not only from his 
hosiery mill, but from numerous other 
interests, and gave much of that wealth 
away before his death. 

As chairman of the education com- 
mittee of the Council of 100 Mr. Sanson 
authored the original survey which led 
to legislation to put before the people a 
$125 million bond issue for expansion of 
Florida's system of higher education. In 
1963, he was named “Man of the Year” 


by the Miami Junior Chamber of Com- 


merce. 

Florida has lost a great citizen—our 
educational program has lost a great 
leader and benefactor—and I have lost 
a great friend. g 

The tribute to Mr. Sanson follows: 

Stanton Sanson's firet real vacation in 
years was his last. He died aboard ship 
pulling into New York harbor after 5 weeks 
in Europe. Though there was no cause for 
him to work at all, and in spite of a chronic 
heart condition, he maintained a schedule 
of enormous proportions—most of it philan- 
thropic in nature centering around his keen 
interest in education. 

In addition to his work as chairman of the 
education committee of the council he was a 
very dedicated chairman of the Florida Stu- 
dent Scholarship and Loan Commission. 
And along the way he managed to involve 
himself constructively in numerous other 
individual and institutional educational 
matters. 

One consolation for Stanton—there can 
be none for his fellow members of the coun- 
cil—was that his achievements were acknowl- 
edged and heralded in his time. He was 
named “Man of the Lear“ by the Miami-Dade 
Junior Chamber of Commerce last fdll and 
in recent months had recelved special awards 
from the University of Florida Alumni Asso- 
ciation, Florida Atlantic University, and 
Miami-Dade Junior College. 

A gregarious man who loved the challenges 
and the rewards that came after them, Stan- 
ton was as happy over his accomplishments 
as were the people who directly benefited 
from them. Of all the things said about his 
passing, perhaps the following brief editorial 
from the Miami Herald says it best; 
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MR. SANSON'’S OBSESSION 

“Stanton Sanson of Miami Beach went to 
work in a hosiery mill at the age of 14. By 
the time he was 18 he was president of the 
company and well on his way to being a man 
of wealth in a typical American success story. 
When he died the other day unexpectedly at 
64 he had given much of that wealth away. 

“The focus of Mr. Sanson’s interest and 
generosity in his last years was the education 
of young Floridians. The man who had en- 
joyed little formal schooling embraced the 
cause of higher education with passionate 
fervor. He gave land almost as freely as he 
gave advice. He organized, financed, and 
led campaigns for education, including the 
highly successful drive for the college bulld- 
ing amendment which he helped put across 
with Boca Raton's Tom Fleming. Even when 
the returns showed a lopsided result he was 
both incredulous and crestfallen that any- 
body could have voted ‘against education.’ 

“Single mindedness can be destructive to 
a person or a group. In Stanton Sanson 
case, obsession worked a great good at a time 
when Florida seemed to have lost its educa- 
tional soul. Such men are rare, but their 
impact on society and on thelr times is heavy 
and lasting. Such will be the memory of 
Stanton Sanson, public benefactor to Flor- 
ida's future.“ 


Thomas C. Mann: Peacemaker 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JOSEPH M. MONTOYA 


OF NEW MEXICO 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Thursday, February 18, 1965 


Mr. MONTOYA, Mr. President, it de- 
lighted me, a constant champion of the 
cause of inter-American progress, to read 
an article by my dear friend, Father 
Joseph F. Thorning, in the June 1964 
issue of World Affairs, the official organ 
of the oldest genuine peace society in the 
United States of America. The article 
which pleased me was entitled “The Hon- 
orable Thomas C. Mann: Peacemaker.” 

This gentlemen, as we know, repre- 
sented the first. major appointment by 
President Lyndon B. Johnson. Indeed, it 
was just 1 year ago—in January 1964— 
that Ambassador Tom Mann undertook 
the arduous task of serving our Govern- 
ment and our people in a threefold ca- 
pacity: as Special Assistant to the Presi- 
dent for Inter-American Affairs, as Su- 
preme Coordinator of the Alliance for 
Progress, and as Assistant Se-retary of 
State. Prior to this appointment, the 
Honorable Thomas Clifton Mann and his 
charming wife, Nancy, had served bril- 
Uantly as Chiefs of Diplomatic Mission 
in San Salvador, the capital of El Salva- 
dor; and in Mexico City, the capital of 
the United States of Mexico, 

Only last December, when, by appoint- 
ment of President Johnson, Iwas a mem- 
ber of the U.S. delegation at the inaugu- 
ration of President Gustavo Diaz Ordaz, 
in Mexico, I had another opportunity to 
witness the many advances in that coun- 
try and the effective role enacted by Am- 
bassador and Mrs. Mann in the notable 
improvement in friendly relations be- 
tween the United States of America and 
the United States of Mexico. 
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This is one of the numerous reasons 
which makes me eager to have my dis- 
tinguished colleagues note the article by 
Father Thorning, who has been described 
by our good and great Democratic ma- 
jority leader, Senator MIKE MANSFIELD, 
of Montana, as “The Padre of the Amer- 
icas.” ‘ 

I ask unanimous consent that this ar- 
ticle be printed in the Appendix of the 
RECORD. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

Tre HONORABLE THOMAS C. Mann: 
PEACEMAKER 
(By Joseph F. Thorning) 

No sooner had President Lyndon B. John- 
son appointed thè Honorable Thomas C. 
Mann his supreme director of inter-Ameri- 
can affairs than big and little infernos broke 
out in vital areas throughout the Western 
Hemisphere. It was a baptism of fire. 

The first volcano, Brazil, had been erupting 
for several years. It reached the flashpoint 
of political catastrophe early In 1964. The 
combination of corrupt politics, reckless cur- 
rency inflation, and the infiltration of Marx- 
ist elements into almost all echelons of gov- 
ernment, including the Armed Forces, threat- 
ened to engulf, first, Brazil, and then the 
entire South American Continent, in chaos, 
civil war, and possible Soviet slavery. In 
short, Brazilian politicians were bankrupt. 
Despite the immense productivity of the 
“Golden Triangle,” São Paulo-Santos-Rio de 
Janeiro, and the fabulous farm and mineral 
resources of Minas Gerais, Paraná, Santa Cat- 
arina, and Rio Grande do Sul, disease, mal- 
nutrition, polluted water supplies, and slum 
conditions reduced the efficiency of large por- 
tions of the population and acted as a brake 
on the general development of the country. 
Many administrtors and entrepreneurs ap- 
peared to have forgotten the motto of the 
Brazilians: “Order and Progress.” 

The second volcano exploded in Panama. 
Long-smoldering tensions between U.S. citi- 
zens in the Canal Zone, with its higher 
standards of living and cultural isolation, and 
Panamanian nationals were touched off by 
teenagers raising an American flag in front 
of Balboa High School. Resentment in Pan- 
ama was so fierce that President Roberto 
Chiari felt obliged to break diplomatic re- 
lations with the U.S.A. and to lodge serious 
charges of aggression before the Organiza- 
tion of American States and the United Na- 
tions. Policymakers in Washington, includ- 
ing Thomas Mann, who needed leisure to 
regroup and reorganize international pro- 
grams officials, and found they were faced 
with day-to-day crises demanding enormous 
expenditures of time and energy. Although 
the Panama question became the prime, ini- 
tial concern of Secretary Mann, he, better 
than any observer, realized how widely the 
cause of inter-American amity had deterior- 
ated throughout the hemisphere. Moreover, 
some of his colleagues had been heard to re- 
mark that the cause was hopeless and the job 
almost impossible. The gentleman himself, 
although aware of the dimensions and 
dangers of his task, was dauntless. From the 
start, in his quiet, undramatic style, he was 
confident of ultimate success. 

The opening moves in the Panama im- 
broglio, however, were hardly auspicious. 
Whereas the Government and people of Pan- 
ama expected both White House and State 
Department officials speedily to assent to 
Panamanian clamor for immediate negotia- 
tions about a new Canal Zone treaty, Thom- 
as C. Mann regarded the brusque arraign- 
ment of his country before the bar of the 
OAS and U.N. as simple blackmail. He made 
it clear, with the approval of Presi- 
dent Johnson, that the United States would 
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not undertake, in advance, to guarantee sub- 
stantive changes in the aforesaid treaty- 

mt to negotiate while a gun was held 
at the hend of the party of the second part, 
he considered a sign of weakness which he 
did not feel. 

In his view, new backbone had to be cre- 
ated in U.S. diplomacy. This virtue of 
fortitude was needed to show a new image- 
The picture of frustration and impotence, 
following in the wake of failures to uphold 
freedom and decency against the Castro 
brothers, Fidel and Raul, had led politicians 
in several other American republics to think 
that fear was the mainspring to U.S. re- 
sponses to events abroad. 

A clique in government, backed by 4 
claque in the press, agitated for quick con- 
cessions to Panama. The panic outcries of 
this clique-claque awoke no echoes in the 
White House and were ignored by Mr. Mann. 

Nor did he permit his determination to be 
undermined by repeated planted rumors 
an agreement was imminent. Such rumors 
were countered with the remark that the 
United States was prepared, if necessary, tO 
wait for meaningful discussions until after 
the presidential elections. in Panama. With- 
in a few weeks, journalists, politicos, and 
diplomats in Washington and in Hispanic 
America, including Brazil, got the message- 
They could see that there was friendliness, 
serenity, and courage in the Mann profile. 

In the meantime, in the midst of resigna- 
tions, realinements, and numerous confer- 
ences in the State Department, the Panama 
debate continued from mid-January to the 
first week of April, Something like a stale- 
mate settled upon the case. The losses In 
Panama were severe. Tourism was at 4 
standstill; investment funds dried up; Canal 
Zone payrolls were spent everywhere but in 
the Republic. One of the friends of Panama 
who suffered because of this economic pain in 
the Republic was Thomas C. Mann. As 8$ 
sincere, dedicated Americanista, he was un- 
able to be unmoved by the anxiety and an- 
guish experienced by other Americans. He 
wanted amity and peace. 

Fortunately for all concerned, and perhaps 
not without some connection with previous 
events, the people and the armed forces of 
Brazil acted to break the deadlock. With 
the ouster of the demagogic João Goulart and 
his brand of extravagant nationalism, the 
climate of the hemisphere changed, radically. 
Hostility to the United States, as a rallying- 
cry of leftist politicos, began to look a little 
shopworn. The new regime in Brazil indi- 
cated that the traditional friendship with 
its North American sister republic would be 
renewed, if not strengthneed. Officials in 
the Itamaraty Palace, Rio de Janeiro, in- 
timated that another look would be taken 
at diplomatic relations with Fidel Castros 
captive nation. The popularity of Marxism 
as a panacea for Brazilian poverty in certain 
regions was called into question. 

At the same time, pledges were given that 
the overthrow of Goulart would not be an 
excuse for reaction. Genuine socioeconomic 
revolution was to be the order of the day- 
At the urgent request of President Johnson 
and Presidential Adviser Mann, Ambassador 
Lincoln Gordon remained at his post. 

It was generally recognized that Mr. Mann 
and Mr. Gordon shared clear, constructive 
ideas about long and short term: programs 
for Brazillan-United States cooperation. 
Both men were able to distinguish between 
sincere builders and Marxist wreckers, They 
could sce the difference between self-seeking 
politicians and honorable military and civil- 
ian administrators. Knowing Latin Amer- 
ica in depth, they knew that, at moments of 
crisis, the Army, Navy, and Air Force officers 
considered themselves as custodians of the 
national patrimony. 

Neither Secretary Mann nor Ambassador 
Gordon had participated in the near-disns- 
trous State Department policy, face to face 
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with a military takeover in Peru, in the sum- 
mer of 1962. (Cf. the article, "What Hap- 
pened in Peru?” World Affairs, fall, 1962.) 
The rash, precipitate suspension of diplo- 
matic relations and of economic and military 
sid by the United States to Peru proved not 
only ineffective, but also counterproductive. 

Topflight officials, such as Thomas Mann 
and Lincoln Gordon, acted wisely and de- 
cisively in the case of Brazil. Within 24 
hours of the restoration of decency in Bra- 
211. President Humberto Castel Branco was 
happy to acknowledge the warm congratula- 
tions of President Johnson. 

Firm hands were molding State Depart- 
ment procedures. Weakness and vacillation 
might have been an invitation to civil war 
in the United States of Brazil and the emer- 
gence of Luis Carlos Prestes as the Soviet 
gaulelter of the largest and most populous 
nation on the South American continent. 
Domestic peace and tranquility were pre- 
served. Political stability was established as 
the first requirement of social reconstruction. 

For weeks prior to the decisive turning- 
point in Brazil, a clique-claque of down- 
graded politiclans and their journalistic 
partisans had been filling many newspaper 
columns with untrue accounts of a confiden- 
tial briefing given by Thomas C. Mann to 
U.S. Ambassadors summoned to Washington 
in mid-March, 1964, In this closed session 
and in off-the-record remarks, Mr. Mann re- 
iterated some of the principles that had 
brought him wide acclaim in two important 
Ambassadorial assignments in El Salvador 
(1955-57) and Mexico (1961-64). Among 
the guidelines recommended to the U.S en- 
voys were an insistence upon realities in each 
republic and practical measures of coopera- 
tion rather than purely doctrinaire ap- 
proaches to difficult situations and danger- 
ous reliance upon amateur diplomats, 

The criticism of the new coordinator of 
inter-American activities mounted in volume 
and fury until the statements, falsely attrib- 
uted to Mr. Mann, featured him in what 
honest observers in Washington described as 
“the unbelievable position of advocating 
neutrality in choosing between democracies 
and dictatorships.” 

The truth is that there is no more active 
and articulate champion of free elections 
and representative government than Thomas 
Mann. The fact is that he would want to 
promote honest elections, democratic ideals 
and parliamentary procedures in Fidel 
Castro's Cuba as well as in Honduras, the 
Dominican Republic, Ecuador, and Brazil. 
All his preferences are for constitutional 
government and respect for human rights, 
everywhere. 

This is the goal of the Johnson-Mann 
Striving im the Alliance for Progress. To 
recognize that dictatorships of the left are 
as vicious and brutally inhuman as those of 
the rightiat military dictatorships in a num- 
ber of countries does not mean that tolerance 
of the latter, with emphasis upon a reason- 
ably quick return to constitutional rule, is 
apt to produce permanent forms of tyranny. 
What history shows in the last 40 years is 
that military dictatorships of the left are 
more disposed to perpetuate police-state 
techniques and, because of the complacency 
of their Marxist symyathizers, to multiply 
themselves than are any purely military re- 
gimes. 

The reasons for this phenomenon, writ 
large on the maps of the globe, are obvious: 
Marxist-Leninist ideology, with its glorifica- 
tion of deceit and violence, an utter ruth- 
lessness in the application of such n philos- 
phy of action and the close coordination of 
Marxist forces throughout more than 114 
nations. Some of these countries are inde- 
pendent and some are completely dominated, 
if not enslaved, by Soviet and collectivized 
Chinese military dictatorships. 

The generals, admirals, and air force of- 
ficers in the Western Hemisphere, however, 
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seldom do anything to help each other; the 
military dictators in Cuba, on the other hand, 
constantly ship agents, arms, and money to 
Argentina, Brazil, Venezuela, and other 
countries in a remarkable exhibition of in- 
ter-American Marxist solidarity. It is evi- 
dent that President Lyndon B. Johnson and 
his loyal chief of staff for Latin America 
both see the difference between a self-per- 
petuating system of despotiam and uncoordl- 
nated, temporary, caretaker administrations, 
This distinction is no figment of the Imagi- 
nation; it is a reality. 

President Johnson and Secretary Mann, it 
may be assumed, are confident that the 
Brazilian people will be accorded an oppor- 
tunity, in the near future, to decide their 
destiny. They may also cherish the hope 
that, when in September 1964, the people of 
the Republic of Chile go to the polls, they 
will vote for freedom and social progress 
rather than for a halfway house on the road 
to government ownership and operation of 
the major means of production, distribution, 
banking, and exchange. 

Government monopoly, as the experiments 
in the Soviet empire suggest, demands politi- 
cal control of major units of the press, radio, 
TV, and entertainment. Such a monopoly, 
on a global scale, in all likelihood, would 
limit, not enlarge the earth's fruitfulness, 

Democratic leaders in the Western Hemis- 
phere, including President Johnson and the 
Honorable Thomas C. Mann, are advocates of 
increased productivity. They know that, by 
multiplying not curtailing “the loaves and 
fishes,” they can provide a strong foundation 
for prosperity and international cooperation, 

This is the new orientation in the State 
Department. In this context, the Honorable 
Thomas C. Mann can be called an “architect 
of the peace.” 

On Pan-American Day, for the 20th con- 
secutive year, Father Thorning gave the 
prayer at the opening session of the House of 
Representatives. 

He said, in part: 

"Grant to the noble people of the United 
States of Brazil the divine graces and human 
wisdom necessary to consolidate and to pro- 
mote their recent triumph over evil forces 
that threatened to engulf their vast, vital 
nation in chaos, defeat, and Soviet slavery. 
May this South American victory be ad- 
vanced by a new determination to mobilize 
and develop rich human and material re- 
sources in accord with the principles of 
brotherly love and social justice. In the 
efforts to attain such important goals, we 
pledge our help before God and invoke di- 
vine blessing with a view to new triumphs 
for the Brazilian and Inter-American ideals 
of ‘order and progress.” 

“As we in North America, including Can- 
ada, rededicate our minds and hearts to the 
good neighbor relationship, we are happy to 
recognize that this policy of statesmanship 
has now been reinvigorated, with the sup- 
port of both political parties, by the practical 
measures of self-improvement and economic 
partnership embodied in the Alliance for 
Progress.” 


Study Pinpoints Gross Bias of Reader’s 
Digest 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. EDWARD A. GARMATZ 


OF MARYLAND 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, February 18, 1965 
Mr. GARMATZ. Mr. Speaker, in view 
of the fact that the Reader's Digest has 


such wide distribution, I think the Mem- 
bers will be very much interested, as I 
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was, in an article in the February 20 

issue of Labor, which gives some enlight- 

ening information on the magazine, Un- 

der permission to extend my remarks, I 

am including it in the Appendix: 

Srupy Prvrornts Gross Bras oy READER'S 
DIGEST ~ 

Repeatedly, labor has cited examples of 
biased, one-sided,-antilabor, reactionary arti- 
cles constantly carried in the Reader’s Digest. 
Now university publications are spotlighting 
the magazine's record of distortion, and its 
refusal to publish corrections or opposing 
opinions. 

For instance, the latest (winter) issue of 
Columbia University’s quarterly Journalism 
Review has a seven-page “Report on the 
Reader's Digest," written by Reo M. Christen- 
son, professor of political science at Miami 
University in Ohio and former editor of the 
Toledo Blade. 

Christenson, in his analysis, points out 
that about 70 percent of the articles in the 
Digest are either staff written, “or planned 
and planted by the Digest in other maga- 
zines, then reprinted in the Digest.“ 

“These practices," he writes, “help insure 
that the Digest offers its own philosophy, not 
a sampling of American opinion. The phi- 
losophy is avowedly conservative.” 


ATTACKS IN GOVERNMENT 


In line with that philosophy, the Digest 
has since 1944, he points out, “published 
more than 300 articles” to develop the theme 
that "Federal officials are congenitally ex- 
travagant, that deficit spending and the na- 
tional debt threaten disaster, that Federal 
taxes are an unsupportable burden * * * and 
that Federal power is a menace to the liber- 
ties of every American, great and small." 
Moreover, such articles are reprinted by the 
millions. 

Also, the Digest often publishes articles 
by ultraconseryatives without letting read- 
ers know their private connections. As an 
example, Christenson cites an article smear- 
ing the U.S. Employment Service, carried 
under the byline of Congressman FRANK T. 
Bow, Republican, of Ohio. He points out 
the Digest “did not inform its readers that 
Bow has close relations with private employ- 
ment agencies, who have a special interest 
in restricting the U.S. Employment Service.“ 

NO REBUTTAL OR CORRECTION 


The article further recalls the much-pub- 
licized article of a few years ago which 
charged the Bureau of Labor Statistics doc- 
tored figures relative to unemployment, 
Ewan Clique, Bureau Director, documented a 
whole series of falsehoods and inaccuracies 
in the article, but the Digest refused to print 
them. Nor would it report the fact that 
noted economists and statisticians issued a 
statement upholding the Bureau completely 
and finding the charges against it “to be 
without foundation." 

“This sequence of events,” Christenson 
continues, “illustrates what is perhaps the 
most disturbing Digest policy—its refusal to 
allow rebuttal or correction. * * * Its failure 
to give individuals and agencies attacked on 
its pages an opportunity for reply is inde- 
fensible by any professional standard,” 

Christenson goes on to detall numerous 
other cases of Digest distortion of the work 
of Federal agencies. 

CITES SMEARS OF LABOR 

He also touches on the Digest's treatment 
of the labor movement and finds that since 
1952 the magazine has published 49 articles 
“primarily critical” of labor unions, 5 “neu- 
tral” and only 8 that could be regarded as 
friendly.” 

He also lists many articles to illustrate 
“beyond cavil that the Digest is stanchly 
Republican—a fact that readers and edu- 
cators have a right to know.” He mentions 
educators because about a half million copies 
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of the Digest “are used regularly in U.S. 
classrooms. 

“If the Digest is to continue being used 
in the a declares, 


classrooms,” Christensen 
“teachers at least owe it to their students to 
warn them of its bias, its partisanship, and 
the dubious character of its reporting on the 
Washington scene.” 


American Sokol Centennial 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. HUGH SCOTT 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Thursday, February 18, 1965 


Mr. SCOTT. Mr. President, this week 
many thousands of Americans of Sla- 
vonic origin or descent are celebrating 
the centennial of the founding of the 
first Slovak Catholic Sokol organization 
in the United States. This fraternal, 
cultural, and physical fitness organiza- 
tion, with its ideals of equality, liberty, 
and brotherhood, has made many contri- 
butions to the life of our country. A 
noted Slovak-American journalist, John 
C. Sciranka, recently sent me an article 
on the Sokol centennial which had been 
printed in Katolicky Sokol—Catholic 
Falcon—the official publication of the 
Slovak Catholic Sokol. I ask unanimous 
consent that this informative article be 
printed in the Appendix of the Recorp. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

Tue SOKOL TRIUMPH AND OUR FELICITATION 

Sokolism has proved to be the vanguard of 
fraternal, cultural, and physical fitness life 
among the new Americans. 

Considering that there are some 35 million 
Americans of Slavonic descent living in the 
50 States, there is a vast fleld for the Sokol 


Corps. 

The Americans of Slavonic origin and de- 
scent have a rich heritage. Their history 
starts here even before the arrival of the 
first pilgrims on the Mayflower, 

History proves that when the first Sokol 
Society was founded in 1862 in Prague, its 
founders, Tyrs and Fugner, succeeded in 
spite of many prevailing obstacles in uniting 
the Slavs. 

In a very short period, Sokol organizations 
took root in various Slavonic countries, and 
we, their descendants are today paying trib- 
ute to their sacrifices during this Sokol cen- 
tennial celebration. 

And although living under the rule of des- 
potic monarchs, and through two world wars 
and the Korean conflict, when the powerful 
empires and rich dynasties perished, Sokol- 
ism still flourishes. 

The current centennial observance of the 
first Sokol organization in the United States 
and the issuance of 120 million Sokols physi- 
cal fitness commemorative stamps, is indeed 
one of the greatest triumphs of Sokol ideals. 


SLOVAK KING SVATOPLUK 


This feat was accomplished by a Sokol 
unity, which was the dream and desire of 
our forefathers for the past 12 centuries. 

At this time we recall the admonition of 
a Slovak King Svatopluk to his three sons, 
that only in unity there ls strength. To ex- 
emplify this he used the separated and 
united twigs. 

According to an old legend, Slovak King 
Svatopluk, after whom our group 7 of Wilkes- 
Barre, Pa., is named, summoned his three 
sons to his bedside before his death and 
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after a fatherly admonition, gave them a 
lesson in the now often repeated saying that 
“only in unity there is strength.” He gave 
each a twig asked them to break it, 
which they did easily. Then he gave them 
a bundle of twigs and asked them to break 
them. This they could not do. So he asked 
them to stay united in their kingdom, for 
only by unity they will keep off the on- 
slaught of their enemies. 

To our sorrow, the sons did not take heed 
of their father’s advice and the seed of dis- 
unity was implanted into the hearts of fu- 
ture generations. Due to this disunity, first 
the Mongolian hordes, then the despotic 
imperialists, and in our generation the pagan 
nazism and atheistic communism have gained 
power in the Christian Slavonic countries. 

Perusing through the pages of history we 
learn that the spark of equality, liberty, 
and brotherhood was ignited by the founding 
of the first Sokol organization in Europe in 
1862. Shortly before this historical date the 
cause of Panslavism showed its potent 
strength under the leadership of Ján Kollar, 
the archpriest of Panslavism, Paul Safarik, 
L’udevit Stúr and other Slavonic leaders. 


S8. CYRIL AND METHODIUS 


Simultaneously with the gospel of Pan- 
slavism and Sokolism came the observance 
of the millennium of the advent of Apostles 
8S. Cyril and Methodius to the present 
Slovakia and Moravia. 

This millennium of SS, Cyril and Methodius 
in 1863 was observed by 80 million Slavs 
inspite of many obstacles. The Civil War was 
raging in this country and the true believers 
of Sokolism fought on the side of the famous 
emancipator, President Abraham Lincoln, 
whose birthday we are observing. 

But in Europe, this millennium was a sort 
of baptism for Sokolism for the fact is that 
wherever these two aposties were honored, 
the Sokol ideal took root and continued to 
flourish even to this day inspite of any ob- 
stacles, tyrants or oppressors. 

When the time came to organize the 
Czechoslovak legions, the Sokols in Europe 
and America were the first to give initiative 
and under the leadership of that immortal 
son of Slovakia, citizen of France and co- 
founder of the first Republic of Czechoslo- 
vakia, Gen. Milan R. Stefanik, the Sokols 
were in the forefront as leaders and legion- 
naires of this famous legion whose “march 
of the 70,000” through Russia will always live 
in history. The Sokols as legionnaires in 
France, Italy, Russia, and other countries 
will forever live as legendary heroes. They 
marched to victory under the Sokol banners. 

Prior to World War I, the Sokol spirit 
should be credited with many accomplish- 
ments of the Slovak and Slav leaders. We 
mention here only the monumental achieve- 
ments of Archbishop Jozef Strossmayer, 
famous orator at the first Vatican council 
and his great apostolate for the ideals of 88. 
Cyril and Methodius. Also Bishop Stefan 
Moyzes, and Dr, Karol Kuzmany, Catholic 
and Protestant leaders, who stood at the 
helm of the newly created Slovak Academy, 
the Matica Slovenské. 

It was during this trying, nevertheless 
glorious period that Pope Leo XIII of the 
blessed memory issued the famous encyclical 
“Grande Munus” on September 30, 1880 in 
honor of 88. Cyril and Methodius as 
apostles of the Slavs, whom he also honored 
by renovating the basilica of St. Clement in 
the Eternal City, where St. Cyril is buried. 

And it was the same Sokol spirit which led 
the Slovak and other Slavonic nations to 
the famous Velehrad, where SS. Cyril and 
Methodius preached and spread the gospel 
of brotherly love as true disciples of Christ, 
when Nitra, their original see already was in 
the hands of the enemies of the Slovak 
and Slavonic nations. 

Today, the teachings of SS. Cyril and 
Methodius triumph for the sacred liturgy 
has again reverted to the peoples language. 
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SPIRITUAL TRIUMPH 

In this glorious age of spiritual triumph. 
the Sokols are observing the centennial of 
their first organization in the United States. 
It is, indeed a double triumph for God and 
Nation, our Slovak Catholic Sokol motto. 

With this great triumph, we are certain 
that the Sokol leaders will create the much 
needed Sokol Corps and adopt the firm pro- 
gram for the rejuvenation of the Slovak and 
Slavonic fraternalism in America. 

During the Sokol centennial in the Capital 
of our great country, let us not only look 
to the past but use all our powers of con- 
centration and wisdom for a better future. 

Let us harness the vast talents of our 
American youth of Slovak and Slavonic origin 
and descent for the perpetuation and growth 
of those great fraternal and physical fitness 
ideals, initiated by our Sokol pioneers a cen- 
tury ago for greater America and the freedom 
of captive nations, 


A View of the Vietnam Crisis 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JOHN O. MARSH, JR. 


OF VIRGINIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, February 17, 1965 


Mr. MARSH. Mr. Speaker, it is clear 
that not one of us, no matter in which 
branch of Government he may be priv- 
ileged to serve, can supply the complete 
answer to the dilemma of Vietnam. 
Particularly because of this fact, it is 
important that we make available to 
ourselves all pertinent background in- 
formation, in order better to understand 
the problem, and to permit us to make 
such individual contributions as might 
seem useful toward the eventual solution 
in the interest of the United States 
of the free world. 

In this connection, and under leave 
to extend my remarks in the appendix, 
I include a commentary which appe 
in the issue of February 3, 1965, of the 
Washington Report of the American Se- 
curity Council, written by Dr. James D. 
Atkinson, international politics editor of 
the Council, and distinguished member 
of the faculty of Georgetown University: 

None So Quick 

There has been a mounting campaign to 
get the United States out of South Vietnam. 
Many reasons are given for this position. 
For example, we are told that the people in 
South Vietnam are fainthearted in the fight 
against the Communist Vietcong. Yet these 
supposedly fainthearted people have been 
enduring casualties measured in the thou- 
sands every year—and for many years—10 
defending themselves against communism. 

In the vast area that is washed by the 
waters of the Pacific Ocean, the Un 
States is fortunate—thus far—to have many 
staunch friends, These friends have indi- 
cated their friendship by joining with us in 
defensive treatics for the maintenance of 
peace in the Pacific Ocean area, Thus we 
participated with Australia and New Zealand 
in the ANZUS Treaty, Australia, New Zea- 
land, the Republic of the Philippines, and 
Thailand (Britain, France, and Pakistan are 
participants but are not in the Pacific) 
joined with us in the Southeast Asia Treaty 
Organization, SEATO., South vietnam came 
under the protection of SEATO in accordance 
with article IV of the treaty. We have mu- 
tual defense treaties with Japan, Nationalist 
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China, and South Korea. Thus the meas- 
ures which we take—or fail to take—in Viet- 
nam will produce a political and psychologi- 
cal fallout extending far beyond that strife- 
torn country. 

OTHER TAKEOVER EFFORTS STARTED 


Some of the far-reaching effects which 
might result if there were an American 
Policy of appeasement in Vietnam have al- 
ready been foreshadowed. This is because 
US. policy has sometimes appeared to be 
hesitant and unsure. Thus during the last 
days of December 1964 a cladestine Commu- 
nist radio station run by the Thailand Inde- 
pendence Movement began broadcasting 
Propaganda against the present pro-Ameri- 
can government of Thailand. There has 
been a fresh outbreak of the Communist 
Hukbalahap guerrillas in the Philippines. 
Since the long drawn out Huk revolutionary 
Activity in that country which peaked in 
the early 1950's was supported by the Chi- 
nese Communists, it is likely that the cur- 
Tent terrorist operations of the Huks are 
once again being stimulated by the Red 
Chinese. If this upsurge in revolutionary 
action by the Communists in southeast Aria 
is taking place as a result of what the Com- 
munists Interpret as our lethargy in that 
part of the world, one may well ask what the 
effect would be if we were to embark on a 
Policy of appeasement in South Vietnam. 

The Chinese Communists are attempting 
to change the balance of power in the Pa- 
cific. Their appetite is insatiable. Earlier 
it was Korea. Then it was Tibet and later 
an incursion into India. But now and for 
the past decade It has also been a drive into 
Southeast Asia, And always accompanying 
this revolutionary advance in the Pacific 
has been Chinese Communist mischiefmak- 
ing in Africa and in Latin America. Almost 
daily the press reports details of the Chinese 
Communist support of the Communist guer- 
Trillas in the Congo. And no longer ago than 
October 26, 1964, our good Latin American 
neighbor, Colombia, reported that Commu- 
nist-sponsored guerrillas in that country 
were equipped with arms supplied by Com- 
muntst China and Cuba. In short, Chinese 
Communist revolutionary activity is in con- 
flict with American interests not only in the 
Pacific but elsewhere. American withdrawal 
from South Vietnam will no more apperse 
the Red Chinese ambitions than would our 
withdrawal across the Pacific to Hawaii. 
Rather, it would stimulate them to further 
conquests and so might well trigger an all- 
out war. 

The Soviet Union is giving propaganda 
and political warfare support to the Chi- 
nese Communist efforts in Vietnam. The of- 
ficial Soviet news agency Tass announced 
December 30, 1964, that a permanent office 
of the Vietnamese National Liberation Front 
would be opened in Moscow. On January 5, 
1965, the official Communist Part; newspaper 
Pravda printed an aggressive letter of So- 
viet Foreign Minister Andrei Gromyko to 
North Vietnam's Foreign Minister. Said 
Gromyko: “The Soviet Union supports res- 
olutely the just national liberation struggle 
of the people of South Vietnam against the 
armed intervention of American imperialism 
and the antipopular regime of Saigon. The 
Soviet Government demands that the United 
States stop all interference in the affairs of 
South Vietnam, that it withdraw its troops.” 

There are many public indications that 
the Soviet Union ia in close touch with the 
Communist Vietcong. For example, on a 
Moscow Radio broadcast of January 14, 1965, 
Lieutenant Colonel Leontyev of the Soviet 
armed forces sald: “The battle at Bin Ghia 
made it clear that the South Vietnamese 
guerrilla forces can now take on big engage- 
ments, engagements Involving severni battal- 
lons on either side.“ It has since been re- 
Ported that units of battalion size have been 
brought into the South Victnamese fighting 
from North Vietnam. From all of this it 
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would seem not only that the Vietcong is 
committing large units to the fighting, but 
also that the Soviet Union is becoming en- 
couraged to take a more belligerent tone by 
what it believes to be signs of American 
vacillation in southeast Asia. 

THE CHOICES 


What options, then, has the United States 
with reference to our policy in South Viet- 
nam? In blunt terms it would appear that 
we have two options: To go; or to stay. 

The policy of going is sometimes called 
a policy of neutralization. This would mean 
the formation of a government in South 
Vietnam in which the Communists or pro- 
Communists would participate. Sooner or 
later—and, if past experience with coalition 
governments Is a guide, it would be sooner— 
the Communists would dominate the govern- 
ment. Reduced to its essentials the policy 
of neutralization is a policy of scuttle and 
run, a policy of appeasement. Both on 
grounds of morality and of self-interest, it 
should be rejected. 

But why should we stay in Vietnam? The 
answer to this question is really the answer 
to another question. And that is why we are 
in Vietnam. 


PRESIDENT JOHNSON'S POSITION 


In his state of the Union message, Presi- 
dent Johnson answered this question. Said 
the President: “We are there, first, because 
a friendly nation has asked us to help against 
Communist aggression. Ten years ago our 
President pledged our help. Three Presidents 
have supported that pledge. We will not 
break it, Second, our own security is tied to 
the peace of Asia, Twice in one generation 
we have had to fight against aggression in the 
Far East. To ignore aggression now would 
only increase the danger of a larger war.” 

Both Radio Moscow and the Communist 
North Vietnam Radio Hanoi have commented 
somewhat impudently on the President's 
speech. Said Radio Moscow on January 7: 
“Once again he repeated the wornout lines 
that American armed forces are in South 
Vietnam to give ‘help’ and safeguard United 
States security in South Vietnam.” And 
Radio Hanoi on January 9 said: “In his state 
of the Union address to the U.S. Congress on 
January 4. Johnson once again disclosed U.S. 
stubbornness in continuing its aggressive 
plot in South Vietnam. Johnson brazenly 
stated that the United States would stay in 
South Vietnam.” 

But President Johnson's words are not 
“worn out.” His words refiect the verdict of 
history on the policy of appeasement. A firm 
policy in Vietnam today is the best guarantee 
of avoiding a general war tomorrow. How 
much might not have England—and the 
world—been spared had the appeasers of the 
1930's listened to the advice of Sir Winston 
Churchill. Militarily Communist China is 
still a paper tiger—less powerful than Hitler’s 
Nazis in the early 1930's. Today Communist 
China's challenge in the Pacific can be met 
without excessive risk. But the peril to free- 
dom in the Pacific will continue to rise with 
ench year if we refuse to face up to this 
challenge. 

WHAT CAN BE DONE 


If we stay in South Vietnam what can we 
do to improve the situation? The following 
steps would start us in the right direction: 
(1) Increased interdiction of Communist 
supply routes into South Vietnam and such 
related measures as might be required, (2) 
Recognition that Vietnam is a theater of 
military operations by the appointment of 
a military officer rather than a diplomatic 
officer as chief of the country team of U.S. 
personnel there. The protection of the peo- 
ple from Vietcong terrorism is a prerequisite 
before any semblance of stability can be 
achieved and this is essentially a military 
operation, Appointment of a military officer 
as head of the country team would be in ac- 
cord with the priority of requirements in 
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what is unquestionably an area of combat 
operations. (3) The establishment of a naval 
quarantine on North Vietnam as an aggres- 
sor against the peace of southeast Asia. The 
pressures on the present land supply routes 
by such a naval quarantine on North Viet- 
nam will not be fully effective for several 
years. Precisely because of this, however, a 
naval quarantine would signal to our friends 
throughout the Pacific—and no less impor- 
tantly to Communist China—the long-range 
determination of the United States to stop 
Chinese Communist aggression. The display 
of such firmness would be a psychopolitical 
act which would go far toward enlisting sup- 
port for U.S. policy not in the Pacific alone 
but throughout the world. 

A decision to stay in Vietnam is not the 
easy way out for the short run.. Quite the 
contrary, it will mean an intensification of 
the long and hard struggle. It is to be 
expected in our political system that ques- 
tions will continue to be raised about the 
wisdom of continuing to meet, indeed, even 
of having accepted the challenge in Vietnam. 
But viewed in a larger context, Vietnam is 
but a testing ground. Our resolve there is 
the measure of our will elsewhere. An 
American withdrawal from Vietnam would 
inevitably be followed by a withdrawal from 
other parts of the world in which it is said 
that we are “overextended.” In such a con- 
text is Vietnam any more untenable than 
Berlin? 

These words from the Book of Proverbs 
are helpful in evaluating the attitude of 
many toward our friends in South Vietnam: 
“None so quick to find pretexts, as he that 
would break with a friend; he is in fault 
continually.” 


The Threat of Communism to Our Youth 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. STROM THURMOND 


OF SOUTH CAROLINA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Thursday, February 18, 1965 


Mr. THURMOND. Mr. President, I 
call to the attention of my colleagues an 
excellent editorial by Mr. Harry C. 
Weaver of station WOKE in Charleston, 
S.C., dated February 12, 1965. Mr. J. 
Edgar Hoover, Director of the Federal 
Bureau of Investigation, has repeatedly 
warned our country against efforts to 
subvert the thinking of our young peo- 
ple in this country, and he has empha- 
sized the danger in permitting members 
of the Communist Party to go from 
campus to campus in this country, 
preaching their Communist diatribes 
against our free enterprise system and 
our belief in God. 


I ask unanimous consent to have this 
excellent editorial printed in the Ap- 
pendix to the Recorp. 


There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

Young people, throughout the world and 
our United States of America, are being used 
as pawns in the master plot of our Commu- 
nist enemies to end freedom everywhere. 
These antifreedom forces understand clearly 
that youth is most vulnerable for question- 
able crusades and rebellions against. author- 
ity, whether it be National, State, or local. 
With this knowledge, the Communists within 
our country and around the world are using 
the youth for their own deadly purposes. 
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Nothing in recent years has so clearly 
shown the power of the international Com- 
munist conspiracy as the continuous erup- 
tions of student riots in one country after 
another and across the face of our American 
Republic. Angry mobs, aroused to a frenzy 
of hatred by well-trained agitators, have over- 
thrown heads of foreign governments. Stu- 
dents in America have defied school regula- 
tions and authority, mutilated property and 
destroyed school morale and moral processes, 
brought discredit to the American way of life 
and encouraged godless, lawless, and revolu- 
tionary communism on college campuses. 
Student rioters are fully organized to embar- 
rass the United States in the eyes of our 
friends, to incite demonstrations and riots, 
to plan and put into execution sex parties in 
the dormitories, in nearby hotels or motels, 
or prolonged weekends at American beaches 
or islands, to engage in other activities in co- 
ordination with phony religious organiza- 
tions of modernism, materialism, socialism, 
atheism, and even communism, and to par- 
ticipate in campaigns designed to discredit 
and ridicule lawful bodies such as the U.S. 
House Committee on Un-American Activities. 
It may be taken for granted that the success 
of these enemy-fostered student demonstra- 
tions and riots will lead to further attempts 
to downgrade America in the eyes of the 
world, and to attack the remaining anti- 
Communist, pro-American leaders left in our 
American Republic. 

We witness with amazement some of the 
disturbing trends by youth organizations in 
our Nation and in our sister State of North 
Carolina. In 1963 the State Legislature of 
North Carolina took action against the in- 
flux of Communist speakers appearing on col- 
lege campuses and passed legislation pro- 
hibiting Communists or persons who have 
taken the fifth amendment from speaking 
on State-owned property. This is sound leg- 
islation to stop the exposure to, and ad- 
vance of, godless communism and should be 
followed by all State legislatures in our 
Union. Known in North Carolina as the 

ban law, the State Federation of 
Young Republicans went on record last Sat- 
urday in Charlotte in favor of the law, stated 
that it was a “just law and in no way in- 
fringes upon the constitutionally guaran- 
teed right of free speech." In Greensboro, 
N.C., on the same date, 400 delegates over- 
whelmingly endorsed a movement to repeal 
the speaker ban law. Who were these dele- 
gates? None other than students of the 
Methodist Student Movement of North 
Carolina meeting in convention who adopted 
a resolution calling for the formation of a 
committee from that group to write letters 
to every member of the General Assembly of 
North Carolina expressing opposition to, and 
repeal of, the speaker ban law. What has 
happened to the religious and moral fiber of 
our youth that such a religious organization 
would be seeking the same objective as the 
dedicated followers of Revolutionist Gus Hall, 
of the Communist Party, U.S.A., who has 
spoken on numerous American college cam- 
puses? We American patriots must assume 
our responsibilities of recognizing and under- 
standing the strange forces motivating our 
young people. Facing the same conditions 
which our Communist enemies use in exploit- 
ing American youth for evil purposes and 
eventual slavery, we must, In a positive 
fashion, direct the same forces to serve the 
ends of justice, truth, and freedom. 

We take pride in the fact that our coun- 
try is a nation of families, All of us, parents 
or not, think constantly about the welfare 
of our young people. The future belongs to 
them and we want, deeply and earnestly, 
to do all that we can to make that future 
a bright one. We strive to train them to 
meet the responsibilities and grasp the op- 
portunities that the future will bring to 
them. But we Americans must remember 
that we are not alone in having an eye on 
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our youth, and what they are learning in 
order to prepare themselves for adult life. 
Our enemies of freedom—the atheists and 
the Communists—are deeply interested in 
our American young people, not because of 
concern for their welfare, but because of a 
deep-laid plot to use our youth to help de- 
stroy the freedom that we hope to pass on 
tothem. The English statesman and scholar, 
Edmund Burke, once said: “Tell me what 
are the prevailing sentiments that occupy 
the minds of your young men, and I will 
tell you what is ta be the character of the 
next generation.” Today's youths are tomor- 
row’s future. No one is more keenly aware 
of this fact than the worldwide Communist 
conspirators against freedom; and no one is 
more eager to exploit, for evil purposes, the 
idealism, the enthusiasm, the readiness to 
believe, and the inexperience of our young 
people. We hear much of American in- 
genuity. Surely we can apply some of that 
ingenuity to our youth, with the desire to 
destroy the Communist enemy, rather than 
stimulating their desire to destroy law, or- 
der, and a government of free people. We 
hear a lot about juvenile delinquency but 
aduit apathy can lead to something far worse 
than juvenile delinquency. 


Recommendations by Mrs. Marion S. 
Wells on Mental Health 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. RODNEY M. LOVE 


OF OHIO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, February 16, 1965 


Mr. LOVE. Mr. Speaker, I wish to in- 
clude in the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD for 
today the remarks and recommendations 
of Mrs. Marion S. Wells, executive di- 
rector of the Ohio Mental Health As- 
sociation, Inc., which she made for the 
association to the ad hoc committee on 
continued mental health planning of the 
comprehensive mental health planning 
survey project now operating in the State 
of Ohio under the department of mental 
hygiene and correction with funds pro- 
vided by Congress. 

It seemed to me that Members of Con- 
gress interested in mental health legisla- 
tion and the manner in which the recom- 
mendations of the Joint Commission on 
Mental Illness and Health are being car- 
ried out in the States would be interested 
in the remarks of Mrs. Wells on behalf 
of a voluntary association which has 
been working for 35 years for the im- 
provement and the expansion of services 
to the mentally ill and mentally retarded 
in the State of Ohio. 

This organization has been a real force 
in mental health, particularly in the 
fields of education and State legislation, 
and her remarks concerning continued 
future planning are timely to support any 
move in Ohio and from Washington for 
moving toward providing U.S. citizens 
the best mental health services possible 
in the 1960's and for future generations. 

Her remarks follow: 

REMARKS AND RECOMMENDATIONS OF Mus. 
MARION S. WELLES, EXECUTIVE Director, THE 
OHIO MENTAL HEALTH ASSOCIATION 
Judge Robison and distinguished members 

of the committee on continued mental health 

planning, it is a privilege to have an op- 
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portunity to appear before this committee to 
present testimony on behalf of the Ohio 
Mental Health Association. I shall direct 
my remarks to the matters of interest to 
the committee in carrying out its responsibil- 
ities. 

The members of the Ohio Mental Health 
Association which supported both the Fed- 
eral and State legislation implementing the 
comprehensive planning project have been 
gratified with the manner in which the Ohio 
survey has been activated. The enlistment 
of broad representation of Individuals and 
groups, including both persons working in 
the mental health field and those who have 
not been involved to date, should certainly 
result in greater citizen participation and 
interest in the future expansion of the men- 
tal health services in Ohio, at the community 
level and statewide. 

In preparing our testimony to be presented 
to you today, we have endeavored to follow 
the points suggested in the letter of invita~ 
tion. First, it would be presumptive of our 
organization to express any objective evalua- 
tion of this project at this time since it 
not be completed until July of this yea: 
However, some observations from the side- 
lines can be expressed regarding impressions 
which have been gathered from discussing 
the project with persons. who are participat- 
ing in the survey. f s 

There is no doubt that this undertaking 
has afforded an excellent opportunity fF 
more people to get to know more about men- 
tal health generally, and particularly, to ie 
come better informed regarding the presen 
services in Ohio and the areas of need. The 
leadership of this project is outstanding. 
The broad scope of the survey included all 
the major areas of concern for investigation 
discussion and recommendations. 

The next suggested point to be commented 
upon is the extent of the mental heal 
planning done in the past by the Ohio Men- 
tal Health Association. This year the ODIO 
Mental Health Association celebrates its 35t? 
birthday. During the past three decades 
this association, composed of dedicated vyol- 
unteers, has worked toward the improvement 
and expansion of services to the mentally 
ill and mentally retarded, the developme? 
of a greater citizen awareness to the pro 
lem, and to the truth concerning mental fll- 
ness and mental retardation. d 

Thirty years ago very little progress had 
been made in changing the deplorable con 
ditions that existed in our State asyl 
The public was primarily interested in re- 
moving these afflicted ones from their midst 
and placing them behind locked doors. Th 
motive was more to protect society than 
provide humane care and treatment for these 
sick people. Consequently, a pioneering ef 
fort was required in order to change = 
whole concept and to bring about long over? 
due reforms which would correct these 1? 
human practices against those suffering 
from mental disorders and deficiencies. 

It was the Ohio Mental Health Associa- 
tion that saw the need and prompted the 
legislation which corrected and strengthened 
the structure of the governmental agency re. 
sponsible for this program in Ohio. Let us 
face the fact that the incontestable p 
in this field in Ohio is due in a large mee") 
ure to the efforts of this nongovernmen 
organization. > 

During these early stages, a plan of action 
was directed toward changing the situation 
as quickly as possible. The advances m í 
in Ohio in the last several decades in out 
State services should not be minimized be 
cause of the lack of a so-called long-range 
master plan. Such an approach in this early 
stage was not fensible. As new techniques 
wero advocated, plans were developed wh! 
left outmoded methods behind. 

The Ohio Mental Health Association 16008- 
nized early that the community held tP 
answer to the problem of mental illness 
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Organized citizen groups to work at this level. 
It is only in the last decade, actually, that 
the community approach has been accepted 
by the professionals. Mental health, as the 
baby of the health programs, is just now 
coming of age and, as a result, requires care- 
ful analysis of “where we are, where we are 
Boing and how fast we can get there.“ This 
requires continuous evaluation and on-going 
Planning that will be flexible enough to ac- 
cept any new techniques that are discovered 
Which will improve the care and treatment 
of the mentally ill and mentally retarded. 

As has been suggested, I shall endeavor to 
review briefly some of the achicvements of 
the Ohio Mental Health Association which 
Tequired pianning and the developing of an 
&ctlon program to bring about results. 

As recommended by a Subcommittee on 
Mental Health of the Ohio Study Committee 
in the late 1940's, the Ohio Mental Health 
Association prepared legislation which, when 
enacted, etsablished the present department 
Of mental hygiene and correction, thus re- 
moving this program from the department 
Of welfare. This change in administration 
gave separate identity to mental health sery- 
ices and representation. on the Governor's 
Cabinet. This achievement has been recog- 
nized as the real breakthrough in Ohio in 
establishing the foundation of a State men- 
tal health program whose needs could be 
Presented to the Ohio Legislature and whose 
budgetary requirements could be reflected in 
the figures in the budget. 

A second achievement was the establish- 
Ment of the State-local supported commu- 
nity clinic programs in Ohio. This program 
resulted from a demonstration project in 
Miami County sponsored by the local chap- 
ter of our association and financed through 
Federn) funds granted to Ohio for this pur- 
Pose, Dr. Harry Wain, who was then health 
Commissioner in Miami County, was greatly 
Tesponsible for this community clinic proj- 
ect and assisted in preparing legislation 
Which provided for the joint State-local sup- 
Ported clinic program. The enactment of 
this legislation has resulted in approxi- 
mately 38 community clinics being estab- 
shed in Ohlo to date, mostly through the 
Planning and initiating efforts of chapters 
Of the Ohio Mental Health Association. 

Much publicity was given several years ago 
to the hardships that were being placed on 
families of patients due to the inequities in 
the charging for the support of these pa- 
tients in the State institutions. This prob- 
lem was studied by a special committee of 
Our assoclutlon. As a result of data collected, 
Sur governmental relations committee pre- 
. POred legislation which, when enacted, re- 
vised the law regulating the policles of the 
department in charging for support of pa- 
tients in the State institutions, removing 
the inequities, and establishing a realistic 
Policy geared to ability to pay of the patient 
or responsible relative. 

Perhaps the most outstanding example of 
agency planning is the Chemo-therapy proj- 
ect which was conducted by the Ohio Mental 
Association over a span of 2 years in Clark 
County. This study was an attempt to find 
à solution to the high percentage of dis- 
Charged patients who were returning to the 
State hospitals in a short period of time. 

Using data secured from this demonstra- 
tion project which provided medication for 
indigent, discharged paticnts after their re- 
turn to the community, logislation was spon- 
zored by our agency which made this a func- 
tion of the department of mental hygiene and 
thus provided for these services to be ron- 
dercd statewide. This legislation, known as 
HB. No, 6—Hildebrand, had other provi- 
Sions such as authorizing the department to 
Operate community mental health service 
Units in State hospitals, thus providing out- 
Patient services to persons who were in need 
7 help and who did not require hospitaliza- 
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This bill has received national attention 
as Ohio became one of the first States to be 
prepared for the development of the com- 
munity mental health program including the 
mental health centers as provided for in the 
newly enacted Federal legislation. 

Another area in which the Ohio Mental 
Health Association has given much planning 
and action is in the enlistment of what are 
known as the gatekeepers” in the commu- 
nity. These individuals include those who 
work with people, as the ministers, the teach- 
ers, the law-enforcement agencies, the social 
agencies, the parent groups, and the general 
practitioners. 

The American Medical Association at the 
two national conferences on mental health 
which it sponsored emphasized the Impor- 
tance of using all professional and semipro- 
fessional persons on the mental health 
team, This tends to make up for the seri- 
ous shortage of professional people in psy- 
chiatry and to expand the involvement of 
other disciplines which should and could 
render a valuable service in helping individ- 
uals to make better adjustments to their 
environment. 

Our planning at the State and local level 
has been directed toward orienting these 
various so-called gatekeepers in the com- 
munity in order that they can assume re- 
sponsibilities and assist in the development 
of local resources in the schools, courts, gen- 
eral hospitals, and mental health resources 
such as community guidance clinics and 
sheitered workshops. 

The shortage of trained personnel has 
pointed up the importance of stimulating 
youth interests in the mental health fleld. 
These efforts have been carried on in a yari- 
ety of ways, such as providing materials for 
schools and local libraries, involving youth 
in volunteer services in the community and 
in the hospitals. Special projects on mental 
health have been stimulated in the schools, 
including mental health plays, special re- 
ports, and projects involying career interests. 

Many other areas, such as alcoholism, the 
problems of older people, Insurance benefits 
for mental illness, rehabilitation, and pre- 
vention, have been studied and plans for de- 
veloping programs in these areas have been 
evolved and activated to some degree. 

And now the final point—our opinion on 
the need for continued mental health plan- 
ning in Ohio, A new approach to mental 
health is being considered by the compre- 
hensive committee. 

The expansion of community mental 
health services will bring about a reduction 
in the number of persons who will be re- 
quired to go to the State hospital for assist- 
ance. This does not mean State hospitais 
will not continue to play a part in the total 
State treatment program. It will make it 
possible to relieve the overcrowded condi- 
tions in the State hospitals by removing 
those persons who do not require an inten- 
sive treatment service. Thus, the State hos- 
pital will be able to carry on the services for 
which it is uniquely set up to do—that of an 
all-out therapy program on a continuing 
basis for persons who require these services 
and also for those few chronic patients who 
will need long-term hospitalization. This 
change will require continuous planning to 
provide for the correlation of services at the 
various levels and to maintain a proper bal- 
ance of support. 

The Ohio Mental Health Association has, 
for a long time, recognized the importance of 
the community sharing in the care and 
treatment of the mentally iu and mentally 
retarded. We believe that any planning for 
future expansion of mental health services 
and initiation of new services must recognize 
the importance of providing services close to 
the patient in his home community, Most 
patients should not be uprooted from their 
personal contacts with their families and 
their Jobs. 
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Our association, which has represented all 
segments of the population in every part of 
the State, is vitally concerned with providing 
equal opportunities for benefiting from these 
community-based services. In some under- 
privileged areas, such as southeastern Ohio, it 
is not possible for the community to share 
on the same basis in the cost of operating 
these services as in the metropolitan areas. 
The inability of these less affluent commu- 
nities to provide their share of the financial 
support and also to secure professional staff 
has been evidenced in the operation of the 
community guidance centers. 

It is apparent that the large population in 
the metropolitan areas of Ohio require more 
services in the various health programs. But 
recognition must be given to the individuals 
living in the less populated areas who also 
are in need of the assistance which can pre- 
vent the occurrence of a mental illness 
through providing early diagnosis and treat- 
ment resources. 

The Federal programs for the various major 
health problems have been planned to serve 
the underprivileged areas. It is imperative 
that our State mental health programs also 
be planned with this in mind. Provisions 
should be made for providing full support, 
if necessary, through State funds to Initiate 
services in such areas and then to work to- 
ward securing whatever support is available 
in these communities. Particularly in south- 
eastern Ohio, a great deal of interest in men- 
tal health has been evidenced. Every county 
in this area has a local voluntary mental 
health chapter of the Ohio Mental Health 
Association, State services should be ex- 
panded in this part of the State with con- 
sideration for the serious economic problems 
and also the difficulty of trayel in this less 
populated section. 

The sparse population in many areas would 
not justify full-time staf! which indicates 
that planning for part-time services should 
be considered. Our association has advocated 
that where a psychiatric director is not imme- 
diately available for the clinic, the local medi- 
cal association might be asked to provide 
medical direction for this community service 
until such time as a psychiatrist can be 
secured. 

In summary, the Ohio Mental Health Asso- 
ciation respectfully submits to this commit- 
tee certain suggestions assuring the continu- 
ation of a mental health planning process 
here in Ohio. 

To supplant what has amounted to spas- 
modic planning and study committees, it is 
recommended that a Continuing Planning 
and Advisory Committee be established 
through legislative enactment. This new 
body should be charged with specific respon- 
sibilities and should be accountable to the 
Governor and the departmental offiicals. 

The composition of such a committee 
should necessarily be broad enough to in- 
clude representation from the several areas 
of interest, as the legal, judicial, educa- 
tional, industrial, medical, ministerial, and 
citizen's organizations. It should be em- 
powered to appoint subcommittees to func- 
tion in specific areas of concern and to make 
recommendations for action. In order that 
ell parts of Oblo would have equal consid- 
eration, the committee membership should 
not only be representative professionally, but 
also geographically of Ohio. 

The Joint A on Mental Illness 
and Health which was established in 1955 by 
an act of Congress included in its final report 
in 1960 the following statement which 
seems to be an appropriate conclusion to this 
testimony: 

“The outstanding characteristics of mental 
iliness as a public health problem are its 
staggering size, the present limitations in 
our methods of treatment, and the peculiar 
nature of mental Illness that differentiates 
its victims from those with other discases 
or disabilities. It would follow that any 
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national program against mental illness 
adopted by Congress and the States must be 
scaled to the size of the problem, imagina- 
tive in the course it pursues, and energetic 
in overcoming both psychological and eco- 
nomic resistances to progress in this direc- 
tion.” 

In another quote from this same report, 
the following is stated: “Without adequate 
financial resources, we cannot take care of 
patients, we cannot educate professional 
personnel for public service, and we cannot 
pursue the basic knowledge needed for the 
prevention and cure of mental illness.” 

The Ohio Mental Health Association, as it 
has in the past, stands ready to cooperate 
with the Department of Mental Hygiene and 
Correction and with any committee assigned 
to carry on the continued planning in the 
field of mental health in Ohio. We believe 
the citizen's organizations will be a vital 
force in continuing to expand the interest 
and cooperation of the individuals at the 
community level through organized citizen's 
effort. 

The legislative proposals adopted by our 
agency to be supported during this 106th 
general assembly included items relative to 
consideration of any recommendations which 
may come from the work of the Comprehen- 
sive Mental Health Planning Survey prior to 
the adjournment of this assembly. 

We will be happy to give our supoprt to 
securing action on any such recommenda- 
tions so that, without loss of time, Ohio can 
move forward in providing the best mental 
health services possible to all of its citizens. 


Virginia 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. RICHARD H. POFF 


OF VIRGINIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, February 18, 1965 


Mr. POFF. Mr, Speaker, the poet 
laureate of Virginia, Ruby Altizer Rob- 
erts, resides in my boyhood hometown of 
Christiansburg, Va. Over a long period 
of years, she has devoted herself to the 
preservation and exaltation of verse in 
Virginia. I would like to quote herewith 
her poem entitled “Virginia”: 

VIRGINIA 
(By Ruby Altizer Roberts) 
Bometimes I think no other land 

Does so exalt the S > 
With cardinal flash, with redbud fire 

And dogwood blossoming. 


For here it seems God set once more 
An Eden print on earth, 

And spoke another genesis 
Of man’s potential worth. 


- Sometimes I think that I may be 
At least half-way forgiven, 

If I surmise it may compare 
With either side of heaven. 


Mountains look down on bluegrass hills, 
On fences white crossed, and bars 

Mountains are proud down Blue Ridge way; 
They know the speech of stars. 


When Spring’s first lightning glitters out 
Bright as the sword of Lee. 

The clouds let down their silver tears 
Into a silver ses, 


And then it is the gray-clad mists 
That linger in the sky 

Seem like the shadows of the great 
That never quite ride by. 
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Lithuanian Independence Day 


SPEECH 
HON. RICHARD L. OTTINGER 


OF NEW YORE 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, February 15, 1965 


Mr. OTTINGER. Mr. Speaker, during 
this crucial period when the free world 
is engaged in a supreme effort to prevent 
the spread of world communism in Asia, 
Africa, and Latin America, we often tend 
to forget those courageous peoples in 
parts of Europe who have lost this 
struggle and haye succumbed to the 
forces of oppression and tyranny. 

Included in this assemblage of con- 

quered nations are the gallant Lithuan- 
ians who celebrated their 47th anniver- 
sary of independence on February 16. 
This independence was unfortunately 
short lived, lasting only 22 years. 
The independent Lithuania was creat- 
ed as a soverign state at the termination 
of the first world holocaust of this cen- 
tury and was crushed at the beginning 
of the second major world conflict. 

The stoic Lithuanians, however, were 
not defeated in spirit nor in their resolve 
to regain their independence. For over 
125 years prior to their initial inde- 
pendence, they had suffered almost vir- 
tual slavery at the hands of several 
European powers but their desire, dur- 
ing this time, for freedom continuously 
prevailed. On June 23, 1941, these cour- 
ageous people staged a revolution and 
declared themselves sovereign. They 
were, however, ignored and were occu- 
pied by the Nazis for 2 years until in the 
summer of 1944, they were once again 
occupied by Soviet troops and oppres- 
sion. The Soviet powers then attempted 
a semblance of legitimacy by their typi- 
cal ruse in proclaiming Lithuania to be a 
component republic of the Soviet Union. 

The free world, however, can easily sce 
through this sham and is fully congni- 
zant of the deep and continuing desire 
of the Lithuanians to once again become 
a frec and sovereign state and to take 
their rightful place in the family of free 
nations. 

Mr. Speaker, the Lithuanians only de- 
sire to live in peace and freedom and to 
pursue, once again, the process of nation- 
building that was so ruthlessly sup- 
pressed. These are industrious and hard 
working people who, if given the oppor- 
tunity, could build a strong and prosper- 
ous nation. 

Thus, as I am honored to join with 
other Americans and all freedom loving 
people in celebrating the independence 
of Lithuania. Let us reaffirm our de- 
termination to work for that day when 
the Lithuanians, as well as all enslaved 
peoples in the other Baltic and Eastern 
European states, may throw off the yoke 
of tyranny and once again live as free 
men and women, enjoying the freedom 
which they so richly deserve and work- 
ing side by side with all free nations to 
create a better and more prosperous 
world. 
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Captive Nations Resolution of Metropoli- © 
tan Detroit 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. JOHN D. DINGELL 


OF MICHIGAN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, February 18, 1965 


Mr. DINGELL. Mr, Speaker, pursu- 
ant to permission granted, I insert in the 
Appendix of the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD 
a resolution of the Captive Nations Com- 
mittee of Metropolitan Detroit, which 18 
comprised of many hundreds of leaders 
of all of our major ethnic groups. 

I heartily endorse the efforts of these 
leaders of various nationalities to con- 
tinue the fight for free and self-determi- 
nation for all of the peoples behind the 
Iron Curtain, and to assure that free and 
unfettered elections are held at the ear- 
liest possible moment to choose duly 
elected governments for the people of the 
enslaved nations. 

The resolution follows: 
RESOLUTION—CAPTIVE NATIONS COMMITTEE OF 

METROPOLITAN DETROIT 


Whereas this day, the 1ith of February: 
1965, marks the 20th anniversary of the 
Yalta agreement; and 

Whereas the Soviet Government, in fag- 
rant violation of its agreements and pledges. 
has followed a course of systematic enslave- 
ment, Russification, and subjugation of East- 
ern European and Asian countries by bru 
force; and 

Whereas the Soviet Government, disregard- 
ing the provisions of the Yalta agreement 
has consistently refused to cooperate witt 
the Governments of the United States a 
the United Kingdom in carrying out those 
provisions, but instead has not permitted 
those countries to solve by democratic means 
their pressing political and economic prob- 
lems; has not allowed the holding of free 
and unfettered elections of governments re“ 
sponsive to the will of the people; has sub- 
verted the will of the people to totalitarian- 
ism, in negation of fundamental freedoms; 
has exercised economic exploitation in those 
countries forcing upon them discriminatory 
economic agreements; and 

Whereas before World War II the nations 
which have been forcibly made into Commu 
nist colonies were sovereign states, forming 
an integral part of Europe and of its cult 
heritage, contributing to Europe's politi 
stability and peaceful development; and 

Whereas the Sovict-occupied countries are 
an essential component of the European Con- 
tinent, and the Iron Curtain, separating to- 
day the free from the enslaved 100 million 
Europeans being denied political and Per- 
pest rights, is a serious menace to peace 
an 

Whereas the many and flagrant violations 
of the Yalta agreement have clearly sh 
that the Soviet Government accepts obliga- 
tions in bad faith; demonstrating its untrust- 
worthiness: Therefore be it 

Resolved, That we, the undersigned, 1 
bers of the Captive Nations Committee ©” 
Metropolitan Detroit, representing our Te 
spective organizations and a total of 600. 
Americans of Albanian, Armenian, Bulgarian. 
Byelorussian, Croation, Czechoslovakian. 
Estonian, Hungarian, Latvian, Lithuania”, 
Polish, Rumanian, Serbian, Slovakian, ang 
Ukrainian extraction, assembled at the Veter 
ans Memorial Building in Detroit on 
ruary 11, 1965, respectfully request His 
cellency, the President of the United States 
to condemn and expose the Soviet Gover? 
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ment's treachery and consistent betrayal of 
the peoples of the enslaved nations, through 
all appropriate means and media, including 
the United Nations organization; and pub- 
Uely announce that the United States never 
&equiesced in, and overwhelmingly repro- 
bates, the distortion of the purpose of the 
Yalta agreement, which makes that docu- 
Ment worthless; and be it further 

Resolved, That we respectfully urge His 
Excellency, the President, to stand in the 
forefront among those who demand restora- 
tion of full sovereignty to the captive na- 
tions, by means of free and unfettered elec- 
tions in the interest of peace and in accord- 
ance with principles accepted by the civilized 
World and contained in the United Nations 
Charter. 

Adopted February 11, 1965, 

Gani Hamiti, Secretary, Albanian 
Agrarian Democratic Party (Bauli 
Kombetar); Krikor Aladjadjian, Ex- 
ecutive Secretary, Armenian Revo- 
lutionary Federation, Detroit Inter- 
committee; Atanas Dohcheff, Amer- 
ican Bulgarian League of United 
States, Detroit Chapter; I. D. 
Brucky, Byelorussian American As- 
sociation; Milan Buick, Trustee, 
Croatian Board of Trade; Jan B. 
Sklenar, Vice President, Czechoslo- 
vak National Council of America, 
Michigan District; Peter Einpaul, 
Secretary, Legion of Estonian Lib- 
eration; Rev. Fr. Andrew P. Jacobs, 
Hungarian Community of Metro- 
politan Detroit; Sigurds Rudzitis, 
President, Latvian Association in 
Detroit; Algis Zaparuckas, Delegate, 
Detroit Lithuanian Organization 
Center; Bruno Stachura, President, 
Polish American Congress, Michigan 
Division; Eugene Popescu, Vice Presi- 
dent, Union and League of Roman- 
jan Societies of America; Dusan 
Vukovojac, Secretary, Serbian Coun- 
cil; Lado Demeter, President, Slo- 
vak Federation; Michael Bazansky, 
President, Ukrainian Congress Com- 
mittee of America, Metropolitan 
Detroit Branch; Mitchell S. Jachim- 
ski, General Chairman, 


Miss Lena Wolfe—Swanson Junior High 
School 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JOEL T. BROYHILL 


OF VIRCINIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, February 18, 1965 


Mr. BROYHILL of Virginia. Mr. 
Speaker, Claude A. Swanson Junior High 
School in Arlington, Va., is celebrating its 
25th anniversary this weck. Special ac- 
tivities and festivities are taking place at 
the school to mark this silver anniversary. 
Hundreds of former students and teach- 
ers, county and school officials, and oth- 
ers, will participate in this event. 

The occasion serves a dual purpose be- 
Cause special tribute is being pald to 
Swanson’s first and only principal, Miss 

Wolfe. A dedicated and beloved 
educator, she has served as the school’s 
Principal these past 25 years. I want 
to join Miss Wolfe's many friends and 
her present and past students and ex- 


tend my congratulations and good wishes 
to her, 
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With permission to extend my re- 
marks, I include in the Record an article 
from the February 13 Arlington Sub- 
urban Leader: 

Miss WOLFE SALUTE Ser at SWANSON 

The name Miss Lena M. Wolfe may not 
be familiar to you unless you attended 
Swanson Junior High School or are a parent 
of a Swanson student. 

For those who are unfamiliar with the 
name of Miss Lena M: Wolfe, let us introduce 
you to a dedicated, kind, and wonderful 
woman, 

You see, Miss Wolfe is, and has been for 
the past 25 years, principal of Swanson 
Junior High School. 

Being a very modest woman, it was a most 
difficult assignment to get Miss Wolfe to 
reveal some of her background for a story 
that she had no idea was going to appear in 
print. 

And we might add, she did not reveal too 
much of her personal background, but 
volunteered a wealth of information about 
Swanson and some of the students who 
passed through the school's doors. 

Miss Wolfe, although not a Virginian by 
birth, had Virginian parents and made her 
debut in Bottinneau, N. Dak, However, the 
famlly of five, one brother and a sister, re- 
turned to the Old Dominion State while she 
was still very young, affording her the oppor- 
tunity of growing up in the Shenandoah 
Valley. 

On completing her high school education, 
Miss Wolfe attended and was graduated from 
Madison College with a B.S. She earned her 
master’s at Columbia University. 

From this point, Miss Wolfe dodged, what 
was thought well-disguised questions, like 
an All-America halfback. In fact she com- 
pletely outmaneuvered her interviewer with 
the finesse of a master chess player. 

But tracing the 25-year career of this dedi- 
cated educator proved an interesting and 
amusing experience and provided a better 
understanding of what Miss Wolfe was like 
when not sitting behind her desk. 

Needless. to say, Miss Wolfe is Swanson's 
most loyal fan. And who better has a right 
to claim this distinction than the princi- 
pal—the person who served as mother, nurse, 
councilor, and confessor to so many children 
and who has for so long been responsible for 
the school’s progress. 

She pointed out the school was named 
after Claude A. Swanson, former Governor 
of Virginia, Senator, and Secretary of the 
Navy under President Franklin Roosevelt. 

Even the minor problems she’s faced are 
still vivid in the memory of this alert, mag- 
netic personality. For instance, she can re- 
call the times that only one custodian, six 
were employed, showed up. And how she 
solved the wartime scarcity of teachers. 

“Why, I didn’t know from day to day 
which member of my staff wouldn't be com- 
ing in or would be getting married,” she 
mused. 

The former Washington-Lee High School 
and Thomas Jefferson Junior High School 
teacher, she came to Swanson from the latter 
school, remembers how funds from the 
school’s budget were used to buy its first 
movie projector. Now all kinds of audio 
aids are available to teachers. 

Miss Wolfe recalls that at one time Arnold 
Bus Lines collected students from Rosslyn 
to east Falls Church, Chain Bridge to Arling- 
ton Bouleyard, excluding the immediate sur- 
roundings of Washington-Lee. Now only 
one bus is needed to cover their greatly re- 
duced territory. 

She proudly named former assistants who 
are now administrators—C. Clinton Cone, 
principal of Kenmore Junior High School; 
John Pleacher, principal of Gunston Junior 
High School; and William R. O'Meara, prin- 
cipal of Williamsburg Junior High School. 
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Miss Wolfe was quick to point out that 
more than 70 percent of the Swanson grad- 
uates go on to college and she remembers 
nearly all of them. 

Included in this list are: Dr. Charles Biller, 
& psychiatrist in New York; Perry Currin, an 
athlete who played professional ball with the 
now defunct St. Louis Browns; Tom Hyde, 
an All-America football player at the Na- 
val Academy; Sidney Cohen, economist in 
Lebanon; J. S. Petty, Episcopal minister; 
Dr. Fred Camp, chemical engineer, Ph. D.; 
Paul Smith, Jr., in foreign service work; Drs. 
Mike Durphy (Chapel Hill) and John Dob- 
son (Duke); Jewell Miller, teacher; Davis 
Wrinkle, engineer; Myron Gerber, vice pres- 
ident of Drug Fair; Ross Jackson, in final 
year of Yale’s Divinity School; Carla Smith, 
Peace Corps worker; and last but not least, 
Shirley (Beatty) MacLaine, of movie fame; 
plus many others too numerous to mention. 

This petite lady, who enjoys classical and 
semiclassical music, reading (we promised 
not to reveal her choice here) and 
for friends, keeps a busy schedule due to 
the many organizations of which she is a 
member. 

Here's a rundown of some of the activities 
and organizations Miss Wolfe takes part in: 

Civic interests—Served as member of the 
Arlington recreation committee previous to 
the county taking over those activities as 
part of the county government; member of 
the planning committee for Arlington's cele- 
bration of its Retrocession Act; member of 
board and past president of the Arlington 
Tuberculosis Association; member and past 
president of the Soroptimist International 
of Arlington; active PTA work. 

Professional oOrganizations—Member, Ar- 
Ungton Education Association, Virginia Edu- 
cation Association, National Education As- 
sociation (life member); past president, Dis- 
trict H-Secondary Principals Association; 
Virginia Secondary Principals Association; 
active in National Association of Secondary 
Principals Association; chairman, Virginia 
junior high school principals; member of 
board and past president of Virginia Coun- 
cil of Administrative Women; member, Kappa 
Delta Pi; listed in Who’s Who of American 
Women; member of board, Hospitalization 
Group, Health and Welfare Council. 

We could go on and on, but we don't feel 
it's necessary. Those who know her or have 
or are associated with her need not be told. 
Those who have just been introduced should 
have a good idea by now. 

We know she’s a wonderful little lady and 
feel honored and proud to feature her in the 
Surburban Leader. 

May we congratulate Miss Wolfe on 25 
successful years at Swanson and wish her 
continued prosperity in her chosen field, 


Gronouski Gets Bum Rap on 
“Informing” 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JOHN A. RACE 


OF WISCONSIN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, February 18, 1965 


Mr. RACE. Mr. Speaker, I was most 
delighted to learn earlier this week that 
President Johnson intends to reappoint 
Wisconsin's favorite son, John A. Gro- 
nouski, as Postmaster General of the 
United States. 


This reappointment was not only well 
deserved but well received throughout 
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this country. The Postmaster General 

is the very embodiment of dynamic lead- 

ership, efficiency at the highest level of 

Government, and yet with the common 

touch that inspires confidence and in- 

dustry. 

On Monday of this week, the Madison 
Capital Times of Madison, Wis., pub- 
lished a report entitled Gronouski Gets 
Bum Rap on ‘Informing.'” 

The article concerns the problem of 
Post Office handling of Communist prop- 
aganda coming into the United States at 
the rate of 84 million pieces of mail in 
a 3-year period, 1962-64. 

Mr. Speaker, I think all of my col- 
leagues will be enlightened on this prob- 
lem by reading this article, written by 
Alfred Maund. 

With unanimous consent I insert it in 
the Recorp at this point: 

Gronovuski GETS Bum RAP ON “INFORMING”: 
No One Gets List or RECIPIENTS OF OVER- 
SEA Mar 

(By Alfred Maund) 

WasHincton.—"Heil, Gronouski!“ the 
Washington Post editorial was sarcastically 
headed. The text went on to complain about 
the Post Office Department's practice of in- 


tercepting mail from abroad deemed to be , 


Communist propaganda, and of allegedly giv- 
to the House Un-American Activities 
Committee the names of those addresses who 
insisted on their right to recelve such mail. 
I talked to the Postmaster General about 
the situation and I believe Wisconsin's dapper 
favorite son was dealt a bum rap. The fact 
shows he is doing what he can to blot an 
unhappy blotch on the history of the postal 
system, though hampered by a McCarthyite 
law. 

Screening of newspapers and publications 
from overseas was begun by the Customs 
Bureau in the 1950's, by administrative 
decree. Once an item was deemed 
gandistic, the Post Office got into the act by 
sending a double postcard to the addressee 
asking if he wished to receive the stuff. 

If the addressee executed the reply card 
affirmatively he got the material, Otherwise 
the mail was destroyed. 

Then the Post Office added another refine- 
ment to the routine. Because it didn’t want 
to bother people with repeated queries about 
periodicals that arrived weekly or monthly, 
the Post Office considerately compiled lists of 
those who had stated they were willing recip- 
ients. 

It is this listing that a Federal judge in 
California declared had been passed over to 
HUAC, 

But, Gronouski asserts, these things took 
place under Eisenhower, The Kennedy ad- 
ministration dropped the practice after tak- 
ing office in 1961. 

“Then Congress passed the Cunningham 
Act which reinstated it in 1962. By law, 
we in the Post Office were required to be 
intermediaries between the customs exam- 
iners and the subscribers. 

“However, I can assure you categorically 
that—since the Kennedy administration—at 
no time has anyone at all had access to the 
card file of subscribers except the postal em- 
ployees who use it to mall out material. 

Furthermore.“ Gronouski continued, 
“after consulting with our legal people, I 
have issued an order to destroy these lists 
completely, so there will be no doubt about 
the matter. 

“This is going to make for some difficul- 
ties. It will be necessary to send out post- 
cards of inquiry every time a publication 
arrives and some people will be annoyed. 
They'll say, Tou stupid fools, I told you 
once.’ But despite the awkwardness, I still 
think it’s best with no lists.” 
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Why? I asked. Who are you afraid 
might get their hands on the lists? 

He smiled. That's it. If there are no 
Usts I don't have to be afraid of anybody 
getting their hands on them.” 

The statistics of the Cunningham Act 
during 3 years of operation make a sorry 
record of bureaucratic fiddle-faddling. 

During the period 1962-64 the Customs 
Bureau stopped at dockside a total of 84 
million pieces of mail. Of these, 35 million 
were addressed to “exempt organtzations“ 
like libraries, universities, and government 
agencies—and allowed to pass. 

Of the remaining 48 million, an agoniz- 
ing reappraisal brought about the decision 
that 44 million weren't propaganda “in the 
sense of the law,” and they were let go. 

The hard-core 4 million were turned over 
to the Post Office for the elaborate processing 
routine. 

Happily, the U.S. Supreme Court has 

to review two cases involving the 
constitutionality of the law. One is an 
appeal from a New York decision upholding 
it, the other is from a California ruling call- 
ing it Invalid, 

Gronousk! awaits the outcome, without 
official comment, but with a hopeful gleam 
in his eye. 


The Price of Inaction 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. DONALD J. IRWIN 


OF CONNECTICUT 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, February 18, 1965 


Mr. IRWIN. Mr. Speaker, in the 
welter of words that have been written 
about the problems of the New York, 
New Haven & Hartford Railroad, few 
articles—if any—have been as well rea- 
soned and as incisive as the February 16, 
1965, editorial in the Journal of Com- 
merce. It is especially gratifying to me, 
coming as it does from this respected 
journal of the world of finance, because 
it stresses the same points I have been 
emphasizing in talks to my constituents. 

The editorial follows: 

Tue Price or INACTION 


It was many years ago, indeed; that Ma- 
chiavelli compared the ills of state to those of 
the human body, noting that when a de- 
veloping malady is in a curable stage its 
symptoms are perceptible only to a few men 
having special skills, but when allowed to 
spread to the point where the symptoms 
are perceptible to all, there is no longer 
any remedy. 

The plight of the New Haven Rallroad 
callis to mind the fact that as many times 
as this thought has been quoted down the 
ages, its lesson has yet to be learned, or at 
least has yet to be applied in some very 
important instances. 

As far back as 7 years ago it was per- 
ceptible to some, at least, that the New 
Haven was heading for a crisis and that its 
passenger services in gencral and its so- 
called west end commuter services in par- 
ticular were likely to be among the prime 
casualties. Nothing at all meaningful was 
done about this, When the property sagged 
into bankruptcy some quarters even seemed 
relieved, erroneously assuming that the re- 
ceivers are required to restore any bankrupt 
rail services, even those that have no hope 
of an economic return. 

Possibly they forgot the abandonment of 
the New York, Ontario & Western and over- 
looked the more recent case of the Rutland. 
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Possibly they reasoned that the New Haven 
“West End” commuter services were so es- 
sential to Fairfield and Westchester Counties, 
to the States of New Tork and Connecticut 
and to New York City that no one would 
let them go smash. 

Today the New Haven's symptoms are per- 
ceptible to anyone who reads the papers 
occasionally, listens to TV, or is generally 
able to make heads and talls out of a balance 
sheet. But have its affairs reached that point 
cited by the Florentine where there "is no 
longer any remedy”? 

We would say they haye Just about reached 
that point unless the States and local com- 
munities that count these services so im- 
portant stop ducking the real issues con- 
fronting them and assume the responsibility 
of tackling without further delay what is 
plainly their own problem. Discussion is no 
longer enough, especially when, as in the 
past, it centers so exclusively around the sub- 
jects of how little might be done locally 
and of how the Federal Government might 
be brought to the rescue. Nor is the $800,- 
000 annual contribution voted for car main- 
tenance by Connecticut and Westchester 
County in equal amounts. going to solve the 
problems of a railroad that needs something 
on the order of $12 million. 

The northeastern Senators and State and 
Federal representatives who met to discuss 
this informally a little over a month ago 
did define the issue in some degree. But uP 
to this point very little has been done and 
very little is definitely scheduled to be done. 
Practically all of the minimal assistance the 
road has received has been put up by the 
Federal Government, 

This is wrong. The problem of the “West 
End” commuter services may affect an ares 
so important that it can be classed as & 
national problem. But there would only be 
a valid reason for summoning the 
Treasury to the rescue if the area involved 
lacked the resources to solve what is so plain- 
Iy a local problem. 

Taxpayers of Georgia, Kansas, New Mexico 
and Alaska should not be required to share 
the burden of commutation between NeW 
York City and Westchester and Fairfield 
Counties, or other nearby areas that also 
enjoy the distinction of being among the 
richest in the world. Nor could this problem 
be considered the responsibility of the Penn- 
sylvania and New York Central, in the 
event these big lines are permitted to absorb 
some of the New Haven's freight services. 
Both have made it plain that if this is o 
be the price of the deal, they don't want it- 

The only way out we can see at this point 
is through creation of a public authority 
sufficiently well financed by State and 1 
communities to support not only the pur- 
chase and maintenance of the equipment 
required for efficient commuter services, but 
the operations thereof. This docs not mean 
that the authority will have to operate the 
services itself. This could raise serious com- 
plications on routes where commuter an 
freight services use the same track and signal 
systems. 

What the authority could and should do 
is pay the railroad sufficient money to oper- 
ate the commuter services itself. The au- 
thority would have to ascertain that spec 
standards were being maintained, but it 
would also have to absorb whatever losses 
these services incurred. 

The problems here cited are not limited 
to the New Haven alone. Before long some 
important decisions will have to be reach 
on the Long Island, as well. And the Erie- 
Lackawanna is in desperate need of help 12 
maintaining commuter services on the other 
side of the river. 

And what if nothing at all is done? Col- 
lapse of the commuter services is inevita 
unless—on some fluke—the Federal Govern” 
ment does intervene at the last moment. ar 
eventuality we cannot visualize in the presen 
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state of affairs, But what if W 

should actually come to the rescue? In that 
event one could look forward to the nation- 
alization of the first railroad service in the 
United States, there being no other satis- 
factory remedy. This would only raise a 
whole series of horrendous new problems, one 
of them being posed by competition. between 
government and private services. But by 
that time the local communities and States 
might as well kiss goodby to the old doc- 
trine of State and local rights. There can 
be no rights where responsibilities are dis- 
carded, 


Ottumwa Courier Editorial Notes a 
Pioneer Step in Iowa 


EXTENSION. OF REMARKS 


or 


HON. BERT BANDSTRA 


OF IOWA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, February 18, 1965 


Mr. BANDSTRA. Mr. Speaker, I 
would like to call the attention of my col- 
leagues to a fine editorial in the February 
15 issue of the Ottumwa Courier, which 
describes a pioneer step in Iowa toward 
multicounty extension service. 

As a way of planning for the future, 
through a study of how human and eco- 
nomic resources can best be utilized 
on a multicounty basis, 10 counties in 
South-central Iowa are participating in 
what is called the Tenco program. 

The Iowa State University of Science 
and Technology at Ames, a land-grant 
institution, has offered much valuable 
help to the communities in the Tenco 
area and plans to continue doing so, as 
the Ottumwa Courier editorial points 
out. 

Under leave to extend my remarks, I 
hereby include the Courier editorlal: 

A PIONEER EXTENSION STEP 

With the assistance of Iowa State Uni- 
versity and the State Board of Regents, Ot- 
tumwa will become headquarters for a 
Pioneer effort in the field of multicounty 
extension programing. 

Friday, the Ottumwa Airport was named 
as the site for the first district office of the 
Cooperative Extension Service of Iowa State 
University. 

Thomas A. Robb is the director and when 
the operation is in full swing other specialists 
in extension work will be headquartered here 
with him. 

We are happy with the opportunity, not 
Only because it is a statewide first for us, but 
Also because it will help bring this area Into 
statewide focus. An added bonus is the fact 
that it will bring highly trained and edu- 
fated people to live and work among us. 

Ultimately it will mean a better life for 
both our rural and urban people, and if 
the program spreads to other sections of the 
State—a better life for the whole of Iowa. 

Tt is not an industry of course, So, it 
doesn't mean a great influx of population or 
Money, But, through the informal educa- 
tion program of the extension service, resl- 
Cents will be familiarized with social and 
economic changes taking place so they may 
Pian for the future. Thus, the district ex- 
tension personnel will have an ultimate im- 
Pact upon the communities of Tenco. 

The operation also means that Ottumwa 
takes one more important step in making 
Tull use of n fine area asset; the old naval 
taining station. 
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Rural Help Turns to Jobs 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 
HON. JOSEPH Y. RESNICK 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, February 18, 1965 


Mr. RESNICK. Mr. Speaker, I call at- 
tention to an article in the January 3 
edition of the Baltimore Sun. I feel the 
contents of the article would be worth 
while for Members to see. I respectfully 
request that the article be included in 
the RECORD: 

RURAL HELP Turns ro JOBS—DEPARTMENT OF 
AGRICULTURE SHIFTS AID To FARMERS 

WasHINGTON, January 2.—For 100 years 
the Agriculture Department has directed 
much of its energy toward helping farmers 
produce more and better crops and livestock. 

Today, it is moving in a new direction— 
that of helping rural residents make the land 
provide more jobs rather than more crops. 


PUSH TO OTHER USES 


The agency's theme for the years im- 
mediately ahead will be the conversion of 
cropland to uses other than the production 
of crops. More and more, reports of its ac- 
tivities will deal with the word “jobs” rather 
than crops. 

President Johnson has directed Orville L. 
Freeman, Secretary of Agriculture, to put 
special emphasis on programs designed to 
help low-income rural areas—both farm and 
nonfarm—develop economically through the 
establishment of such projects as new indus- 
tries, recreation tourist services, hunting 

es, wildlife habitat, and trees for 
future timber harvests. 

The Department figures that of the 350 
million acres of land normally in use in pro- 
ducing crops, upwards of 50 million should 
be converted to other uses. These latter 
acres are not needed for the foreseeable 
future to produce food and fiber productse— 
thanks to swift technological advances of the 
25 years. 

Most of the help which the Department 
will be able to provide in its job-development 
campaign will be advisory and promotional 
in character. It will not have large amounts 
of money to spend or lend, 

TO HELP IN PLANNING 


The agency's activities are expected to be 
along the lines followed in 10 test resource 
conservation and development projects now 
being pushed to Indiana, Wisconsin, Minne- 
sota, Pennsylvania, Vermont, New Mexico, 
Georgia, South Dakota, Idaho-Washington, 
and Oregon. 

The basic purpose of these projects is to 
assist local people in bringing about orderly 
development, conservation and use of natural 
resources in their project area, and by this 
means aid in providing employment and 
other economic opportunities to the people 
of the area. The department helps in plan- 
ning but financing comes largely from private 
or other Government agencies. 

WORK ALREADY DONE 


Plan and work already done in the 10 
test areas include: 

Indinna: In counties of Crawford, Harri- 
son, Perry, and Spencer—a new industry 
established to convert sawdust and manure 
into a soil conditioner, a boat-building in- 
dustry expanded, a recreation lake en- 
larged, and surveys of soils being accelerated. 

Wisconsin: Counties of Price, Rusk, and 
Taylor—a lumber and veneer mill being es- 
tablished, two parks being improved and sey- 
eral private recreational developments are 
underway, 
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Pennsylvania: Crawford, Mercer, and Ve- 
nango Counties—a full-time forester assigned 
to each county, one lake for housing develop- 
ment being completed, and one large motel 
is under construction. 

Minnesota: Swift, Kandiyohi, Pope, Wa- 
dena, and Otter Tail Counties—a 70-mile 
canoe trail and 10 campsites developed. 1 
game refuge and 1 water recreational proj- 
ect under construction, 1 carp fish trap al- 
most completed, 2 golf courses and 1 driving 
range being installed, construction started 
on a lake for a 100-acre wildlife area and 
2 parks improved. 

BOWLING AND BOAT CAMP 

Vermont: Parks of Addison, Orange, Rut- 
land, and Windsor Counties—two rural hous- 
ing developments under construction and 
one bowling alley completed. 

New Mexico: Taos and parts of Rio Arriba, 
Los Alamos, and Sante Fe Counties—six irri- 
gation projects either under construction or 
completed, one recreational area improved, 
and three under construction. 

Georgia: Gwinnett County—one tract for 
an industrial park purchased and one tract 
for youth recreational area being obtained. 

South Dakota: Bon Homme and Charles 
Mix Counties—one boat ramp and parking 
area in public recreational area completed. 

Idaho-Washington: Latsch, Menewah, and 
Kootenal Counties in Idaho and part of 
Spokane County in Washington—1 test 
water control system completed, 30 more 
farm ponds bullt than normal rate, and 7 
recreational areas improved. 

RECREATION PROVISIONS 
Oregon: Parts of Lane, Linn, Benton, and 
Counties—four recreational enter- 
prises being developed and eight water-man- 
agement projects underway. 

In pushing nonfarm projects of these and 
other types, the Department is taking the 
view that the great bulk of the so-called 
commercial farmers, those with enough land 
and other facilities to make a fair to good 
living, need much less help then heretofore. 

So, this opens the way, Department leaders 
way, to help those in rural areas who are not 
farmers or who have farm units of inade- 
quate size to make a fair return, 


Sinking of the Battleship “Maine” 
SPEECH 


HON. WILLIAM D. HATHAWAY 


OF MAINE 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, February 15, 1965 


Mr. HATHAWAY. Mr. Speaker, to- 
day’s observance of the 67th anniversary 
of the sinking of the battleship Maine 
has special significance for the people of 
the State of Maine, the State whose 
name the Maine bore with such honor. 

The battleship Maine visited Portland, 
Maine, on November 25, 1895. An official 
visit aboard ship was first made by mem- 
bers of the staff of the Governor of Maine. 
The battleship’s commander then paid a 
ceremonial visit in Portland to Maine’s 
Governor and Portland’s mayor. The 
next day the Governor. the mayor, and a 
citizens committee were received aboard 
the Maine with appropriate honors. 

The Maine was open to the public 
throughout the day, and hundreds of 
citizens of Portland along with many 
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Maine residents from other parts of the 
States visited her. On the evening of 
November 26 the commander and his of- 
ficers attended a banquet given in their 
honor by the city of Portland. Amid all 
these ceremonies and festivities, who 
could have foretold the fate of the 
Maine? Who could have foreseen her 
watery grave in Havana Harbor with so 
many of her crew yet aboard, but dead 
in the service of their country? 

A few short years after the visit to 
Portland, the battleship Maine cleared 
Key West, Fla., on her last voyage. On 
February 15, 1898, the Maine was blown 
up in an appalling catastrophe which 
brought upon this country the tragedy of 
war. News of the disaster was comuni- 
cated to the Secretary of the Navy in a 
dispatch which read: 

Maine blew up in Havana Harbor at 9:40 
tonight and destroyed. Many wounded and 
doubtless more killed or drowned. 


As she has in all our wars, the State 
of Maine responded energetically and 
quickly to the call to arms in the Span- 
ish-American War. Maine furnished a 
regiment of infantry, four batteries of 
heavy artillery, and a signal corps, This 
signal corps took a brave part in the 
Santiago campaign. The infantry regi- 
ment, encamped at Chickamauga, suf- 
fered badly from illness; it was about to 
be moved to Puerto Rico when peace was 
declared. 

Many Maine men enlisted in the Regu- 
lar Army and Navy, and the Volunteer 
Naval Reserve associations of Portland 
and Bath were mustered into Federal 
service. The full details of the raising of 
Maine’s volunteer quota during the 
Spanish-American War are to be found 
in the 1899 message of Governor Powers, 

In that message, the Governor of 
Maine noted: 

At this time, when we sorely needed men, 
the University of Maine sent us more than 
40 splendid volunteers, familiar with military 
tactics and drill, who enlisted as privates. 
It was a timely and much-needed aid. It 
encouraged others. It was an act that the 
State should not forget. 


There was apprehension that the 
coast of Maine might be attacked by 
Spanish gunboats. 

There was considerable anxiety in some of 
the towns and cities along the coast. 


Wrote the Governor. 

They feared that they might be attacked 
by gunboats on cruisers of the Spanish 
Navy * . I was convinced, after a careful 
examination, that the only real and effective 
defense for our coast towns was to establish 
batteries and mines, and to obtain, from the 
United States, cruisers to sail along the 
shores, and in conjunction with our delega- 
tion in Congress we succeeded in obtaining 
two cruisers, and having the coast very gen- 
erally and effectually fortified. 


The State of Maine does indeed re- 
member the battleship Maine. Also re- 
membered are the volunteers of that con- 
flict, a war in which no draft act was 
needed to man our Army and Navy. To 
the surviving veterans of the Spanish- 
American War, and to the descendants 
of those Spanish War veterans who are 
no longer with us, all patriotic Ameri- 
cans 3 extend their praise and best 
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Lithuanian Independence Day 


SPEECH 


or 


HON. HUGH L. CAREY 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, February 16, 1965 


Mr. CAREY. Mr. Speaker, independ- 
ence day celebrations have different sig- 
nificance to different countries. The 
meanings such celebrations embody and 
the messages they convey vary greatly. 
Those fortunate peoples who have sel- 
dom had to struggle for their freedom 
in their homeland do not generally cele- 
brate their independence days, Others 
who have taken their freedom for 
granted and have a rather vague idea 
about its meaning and significance cele- 
brate it in a perfunctory manner and 
let it go at that. But with certain peo- 
ples it is a different, serious, and solemn 
matter; for them it is their national 
holiday, and as such they celebrate it 
with due solemnity and proper decorum. 
This is particularly so with peoples who 
in the past had their freedom and en- 
jJoyed national independence, but 
through some freakish turn of fortune, 
they had lost their independence and 
had become subjects of foreign over- 
lords in their homelands, and then once 
more they regained their independence. 
To them the celebrations of independ- 
ence days seem to be of immense signifi- 
cance. This is true in the case of the 
Lithuanian peoples. 

As the result of the Russian revolu- 
tion of 1917 Lithuanians attained their 
national goal by proclaiming their in- 
dependence on February 16, 1918, and 
then set up the Lithuanian Republic. 
Then for about 22 years they toiled, and 
enjoyed their freedom, and of course 
celebrated annually their independence 
day in their independent country. Since 
the outbreak of the last war, however, 
everything went wrong as far as small 
states in Eastern Europe were concerned, 
and then began the Lithuanian tragedy. 
Very early in the war they lost their 
independence and were enslaved by the 
Soviet agents. Thus for more than 25 
years these people have been deprived of 
their most elementary rights, their free- 
dom, and today they are suffering under 
Communist tyranny. On the 47th anni- 
versary of Lithuanian independence day 
we all hope and pray for their freedom. 


Typical American 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 


HON. E. Y. BERRY 


OF SOUTH DAKOTA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, February 18, 1965 
Mr. BERRY. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the REC- 
orp, I include the following article: 
TYPICAL AMERICAN 


We've heard the typical American de- 
scribed as a man who has just driven home 
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from an Italian movie in his German car 
sitting on a Danish chair, drinking Brazilian 
coffee out of an English bone china cup. 
writing a letter on Canadian-made paper 
with a Japanese ball-point pen to his Con- 
gressman—to complain about too much 
American gold leaving this country. 


The Peace Corps Idea 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. JOHN R. HANSEN 


OF IOWA d 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, February 18, 1965 


Mr. HANSEN of Iowa. Mr. Speaker, 
when President Kennedy first. pro 
the Peace Corps, he was accused of trying 
to solve the world’s problems with an im- 
mature idea and immature participants. 
After almost 4 years of operation we be- 
gin to see how very effective and far 
reaching the program really is. 

The lead editorial in the Des Moines 
Register of January 22, 1965, has some 
comments that I feel need the wider dis- 
tribution that publication in the RECORD 
will give it. What was said follows: 

Tre Prace Corrs Ipra 

The Peace Corps is less than 4 years old, 
but already it has made a place for itself. 
Congress has continued to vote funds for an 
orderly expansion. Requests from foreign 
countries for Peace Corps projects continue 
to exceed the available trained volunteers, 
spite of political outbursts in some countries 
against corpsmen as “agents of U.S, im- 
perialism.” 

These outbursts in themselves are a tribute 
to Pesce Corps effectiveness. The Corps 
would not be worth attacking if it were not 
making an impact, 

The Peace Corpa pattern was one of the 
models for last summer’s Mississippi project 
by a group of private organizations. It 3150 
is the model for several portions of the U. 
war on poverty, especially VISTA (Volunteers 
in Service to America), which started train- 
ing its first 150 volunteers this January. 

There are now some 10,000 U.S, Peace Corps 
volunteers serving in 46 foreign countries— 
always on request of the local country, work- 
ing on projects worked out between 
officials and the local governments. 

Britain had a somewhat similar service 
corps going before the United States did, and 
so did a number of private United States and 
foreign organizations. Now a number 
other governments have embarked on service 
corps projects—the sincerest tribute to 
value of the idea. 

UNESCO, the United Nations Educational, 
Scientific, and Cultural Organization, sent a 
young British sociologist traveling throug? 
Africa studying the work of the Peace 
and other long-term volunteer service corps. 
public and private, of all nationalities. 

In his first report, Glyn Roberts had much 
good to say about them and many sugges- 
tions for improvements. He praised partic- 
ularly the care with which volunteers were 
selected and trained, but he thinks much 
greater care is needed in planning the proj- 
ects they undertake. Many of the new Afri 
can governments are inexperienced an 
rapidly changing, which makes joint plen- 
ning with them dificult, but Roberts 
it can be done. 

He criticizes some of the volunteer organis 
zations for not having enough supervision 
volunteers in the field—and the US. of 
Corps for having too much, He takes note 
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“evaluation sessions, medical checkups, fort- 
nightly group trips, visits by the field repre- 
sentative, visits by the Peace Corps doctor, a 
sort of big brother system whereby each 
volunteer keeps an eye on another, just in 
case.” The result is that volunteers never 
get very far away from the United States of 
America in spirit or in practice.” 

The Peace Corps administration has been 
worrying about the possibility that it is get- 
ting bland volunteers now instead of the 
more prickly kind who would not only un- 
derstand a new environment but “have the 
courage and drive to inspire change, affect 
attitudes, and encourage others to act for 
themselves.” 

The acting director of volunteers discussed 
this question in the December issue of Peace 
Corps Volunteer“ He concluded that the 
Corps is getting fewer unusual“ volunteers 
now than at the beginning; that is, fewer 
who join up for adventure and fewer from 
noncollege backgrounds (it is trying to re- 
cruit more “blue collar” volunteers now). 
But he thinks the current volunteers are 
more mature and better qualified than the 
pioneers, 

The Agency's third annual report to Con- 
gress came out the other day. It speculated 
about the impact on the United States of the 
returned volunteers, About 2,000 are back 
from service already, and many more will 
follow. Many go back to school or into 
teaching on return, but many suffer painful 
indecision about their future. There is a 
“cultural shock" on returning as well as on 
going away. Many find their feelings grated 
by the “commercialism” and “provincialism” 
they find in their own country. But they are 
glad to be back, and see everything with new 
eyes, as if things did not have to be this way. 

The Peace Corps started something. 


Hall’s Medical Plan 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. DURWARD G. HALL 


OF MISSOURI 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, February 18, 1965 


Mr. HALL. Mr. Speaker, the Joplin 
Globe of February 7, 1965, carried an edi- 
torial commenting on the bill I have 
submitted to provide total medical care 
for persons over age 65 in need of assist- 
ance. 

Under unanimous consent, I insert the 
editorial at this point in the RECORD: 

[From the Joplin Globe, Feb. 7, 1965] 
Dr. HALL'S MEDICAL PLAN 
(By Rex Newman) 

As Congress gets down to serious consider- 
ation of a number of bills dealing with med- 
ical care for persons past 65, southwest Mis- 
sourl's Congressman, Dr. Durwarp Haut, who 
is one of the few medics in Congress, has 
come forth with a bill of his own. 

A close student of this problem for several 
years, and regarded by many of his colleagues 
as a qualified expert on the subject, Dr. HALL 
aims his bill at total medical coverage for 
those who need it, but without the elements 
of compulsion and saturation payroll 
taxation. 

The Springficld Congressman regards the 
administration bill (King-Anderson) as 
Pretty much of a political phony in that it 
Provides for only a specified and limited 
number of hospital days, and makes no pro- 
vision for doctor bills, drugs, or care outside 
the hospital. 

Dr. Hatt said in a statement last week that 
u recent Gallup poll revealed that 77 percent 
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of the people haye a mistaken concept of the 

benefits offered by the King-Anderson bill, 

which he contends should be called “hos- 

pleare“ instead of “medicare,” because it 

gives hospital rather than medical care. 
ELIMINATES TAX 


The Halt bill is designed to meet real needs, 
yet without compulsion or the objectionable 
“means test,” and places administration in 
the hands of the States and the private in- 
surance industry, It also would get away 
from the burden of an added payroll social 
security deduction tax, instead using match- 
ing Federal and State funds out of general 
revenues, 

For persons with incomes below the limit 
set by each State, Government would pay 
the entire cost of the premiums. For indi- 
viduals with incomes between the minimum 
and maximum, the Government would pay 
part of the cost on a sliding scale, according 
to income. Persons with incomes above the 
maximum, or sufficient to pay for health in- 
surance, would pay the entire cost as the 
majority of people now do. But they would 
have the benefits of an income-tax deduction 
for such payments, as well as statewide 
bargaining for noncancelable health care 
insurance policies. 

“An important aspect of my bill,” Dr. HALL 
said, "is that it would dispense with the so- 
called means test which the present Kerr- 
Mills bill now requires to be conducted by 
each county welfare department. Instead, 
each individual simply would certify his in- 
come to the responsible State agency at least 
once a year.” 

THE COVERAGE 

The bill would provide comprehensive 
medical, surgical, and hospital benefits. 
Benefits would include not only payment of 
hospital and nursing charges, but also pay- 
ment of medical, surgical, drug, and other 
costs. There would be no limit to the dura- 
tion of the coverage, thus covering cata- 
strophic illnesses. 

The King-Anderson bill, on the other hand, 
Dr. Hatt points out, limits inpatient hos- 
pital care to 60 days per benefit period and 
omits surgical care, physician care in the 
home or office, drugs and medicines outside 
the hospital, and most nursing home care. 

Dr. HaLL’s bill is somewhat similar to the 
American Medical Association's alternative 
to the King-Anderson bill, except that it 
goes further in spelling out the complete 
benefits, 

Several other alternatives to the King-An- 
derson bill have been presented by members 
of both parties, and all are expected to be 
studied by the House Ways and Means Com- 
mittee. 

NOT COMPULSORY 


A central objective in the alternate meas- 
ures—also true in the case of Dr. HALL'S 
bill—is to keep the program divorced from 
compulsion under social security taxation. 
The objection here is not just to “socialized 
medicine,” but rather to apprehensions that 
a blanket tax program will get out of hand, 
due to abuses among other things, to even- 
tually become prohibitive in tax cost. 

Opponents of a compulsory tax program 
say a study of the experience with similar 
systems in European countries show it has 
become by far the most expensive of all wel- 
fare programs. And since social security 
taxes at home already are approaching 10 
percent, divided equally between employees 
and employers, it is feared that a medical 
care tax soon would double social security 
taxes and perhaps wreck the whole system. 

“I am happy to report.“ Dr. Harr said in 
his statement last week, “that several mem- 
bers of both parties are sponsoring legisla- 
tion similar to the bill I've submitted, and 
I am confident that this approach will re- 
ceive detailed attention in the hearings now 
underway in the Ways and Means Commit- 
tee.” 
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Fiscal Responsibility a Must Now 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 


HON. JAMES D. MARTIN 


OF ALABAMA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, February 18, 1965 


Mr. MARTIN of Alabama. Mr. 
Speaker, 4 years ago on January 20, 
1961, the American people were ad- 
monished: “Ask not what your country 
will do for you—ask what you can do for 
your country.” 

Those were noble words said by a 
President of the United States now dead. 
I do not cite them in a way that is dis- 
respectful for our memory of that Presi- 
dent, but as a point of reference for 
measuring certain subsequent events 
that have brought us to a critical junc- 
ture in our Nation’s affairs that I, as a 
Congressman, feel an obligation to dis- 
cuss with you candidly. In this way 
you will know the urgent truth about 
some of our Nation’s fiscal and economic 
problems. 

I wish I could report to you that prog- 
ress is being achieved by your Federal 
Government solving the many problems 
that confront us in the fiscal economic 
area, but I cannot, 

I wish I could say that we are moving 
toward a balanced budget so that we will 
no longer be encumbering future genera- 
tions with taxes to meet the unpaid bills 
of this generation; but I cannot. 

I wish I could assure you that the Fed- 
eral Government’s unrestrained com- 
pulsion to spend was being brought under 
control so that spending would not be 
mounting year after year beyond our 
capacity or willingness to pay; but I 
cannot, 

I wish I could conclude that the mas- 
sive Federal spending programs of 
recent years had brought us to a posture 
of sustainable economic strength and 
progress while also sustaining our human 
freedom and individual liberty; but I 
cannot. 

I wish I could foresee the day when 
it would no longer be necessary to go 
through the degrading legislative pro- 
cedure of enacting increase after increase 
in our statutory debt ceiling so as to fi- 
nance the fiscal immorality of unend- 
ing deficit; but I cannot. = 

I wish I could face the young people 
of today and tell them that the fiscal af- 
fairs and economic strength of the Na- 
tion they will soon inherit from us, their 
parents, will be as good as in the Na- 
tion that was bequeathed to us by our 
progenitors; but I cannot. 

I cannot do these things because there 
are not enough elected officials—there 
are not enough responsible citizens— 
who have the principle and patriotism 
to care enough to do anything about 
these problems. 

“Ask what you can do for your coun- 
try”—let me tell you what we have done 
for our country since those words were 
spoken 4 fateful years ago. 

SITUATION WORSENS 

We have traversed the New Frontier 
and embarked upon the Great Society— 
@ promisory new Golden Age of Peri- 
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cles—with deficit. spending, mounting 
debt, dwindling gold and persistent un- 
employment marking every step of the 
way. Central authoritarian government 
has made sure that Federal contamina- 
tion has insidiously or ruthlessly in- 
truded into our State and local govern- 
ments, our business, our homes, our daily 
lives. We have tried to spend ourselves 
rich, smart and secure; but all we have 
really done is undermine our basic struc- 
ture of government, weaken our free en- 
terprise system and impair our citizen- 
ship status vis-a-vis the Federal bu- 
reaucracy. 

Since January 1961 the Federal spend- 
ing level has increased by 25 percent 
from $80 to $100 billion, we have had 
sizable deficits in each intervening 
year—our last balanced budget was in 
1960, we have added $30 billion to the 
public debt, we have had a deficit every 
year in our balance-of-payments posi- 
tion, and our gold supply has been re- 
duced to its lowest level in decades. We 
are cutting our defense spending in the 
face of an alarming deterioration in 
world political conditions while we spend 
more for so-called welfare purposes. 
Our welfare programs have become a 
maze of contradictions and duplications 
with more of the same bungling and 
confusion promised for the future at 
greatly increased cost. A growing lack 
of confidence in the soundness of the 
dollar threatens to impair its stability 
and its acceptability as the base of the 
free world’s monetary system. 

TIME RUNNING OUT 


I do not speak as an alarmist when I 
inform you that time will soon run out 
on us if we persist in a refusal to face 
the fiscal realities and if we continue to 
ignore the compelling demand for ob- 
serving fiscal discipline. Blandishments 
from the banks of the Potomac or the 
Pedernales cannot obscure the problems 
nor dissipate the dangers involved. The 
pursuit of Government policy that is 
predicated on the theory of tax and tax, 
spend and spend, elect and elect is about 
to lead us to, and over the brink of chaos 
in international finance. Our neglect in 
dealing with our balance of payments 
position now threatens to blow the 
whistle on our spendthrift ways. There 
are pitfalls and pratfalls ahead of the 
most grave magnitude if we do not act 
immediately and realistically to end the 
succession of deficits in our balance-of- 
payments positions and in our Federal 
budgetary practices. 

Last year our balance-of- payments 
deficit was $2.6 billion —an all too small 
improvement over the $3.3 billion deficit 
of the year before. This means that last 
year we put at the disposition of foreign- 
ers an additional $2.6 billion resulting 
from the economic transactions—in- 
cluding governmental transactions—be- 
tween the United States and the rest of 
the world. While relatively little of this 
deficit was taken out in gold, the fact is 
that our gold supply has been allowed 
to dwindle to the danger point as we 
have fiscally frolicked in the never- 
never land of the Great Society. Using 
approximate figures our situation is 
this: our gold supply amounts to just 
over $15 billion. Present law requires 
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that $13 billion in gold be held to back 
the dollar. This would seem to suggest 
that we have $2 billion in “free” gold 
but such is not the case because of one 
additional fact. Foreigners—nationals 
and governments—hold $25 billion in 
short-term dollar liabilities which 
quickly could be converted into demands 
against our gold supply,.and we must 
remember that foreign citizens, unlike 
Americans, can demand and hold gold. 

Therefore, if we continue to resort to 
printing press money to finance budget- 
ary deficits, these foreign observers will 
become concerned over the purchasing 
power of the dollar; there will be an in- 
creasing unwillingness to hold dollars 
and a growing demand for gold. Once 
confidence in the dollar is shaken, there 
will be a flight from the dollar of grow- 
ing proportions to the very serious detri- 
ment of the entire free world. In this 
context it is to be noted that foreign 
assets that are U.S. owned substantially 
exceed foreign-owned dollar claims, but 
in our role as world banker we lend long 
and borrow short so that our flexibility in 
managing our international accounts is 
severely restricted. For the sake of brev- 
ity I have greatly simplified a very com- 
plex problem, but the facts and relative 
magnitude are as I have stated them. 

DO-NOTHING POLICY 


At this point we can well ask outsiders 
what policies is our Federal Government 
pursuing to avoid the possibility of a 
crisis of this nature? The tragic answer 
is that we are continuing to engage in 
the same basic practices that have 
brought us to our present predicament. 
We are still not striving with adequate 
diligence to acheive a balanced budget, 
and we are still producing printing press 
money. We are pouring billions of dol- 
lars abroad in Government aid programs 
to our problematical friends and even to 
our avowed adversaries. We hinder 
rather than help the activities of Ameri- 
can private enterprise to expand the very 
considerable dollar benefits we derive 
from the business community's participa- 
tion in world trade. We follow the course 
of political expediency and avoid adopt- 
ing those disciplines and policies that 
would bolster the dollar, protect our sav- 
ings, and bring long-term strength to our 
domestic economy. 

Recently the Congress has approved 
certain changes in our legal gold reserve 
requirements so as to free“ approxi- 
mately $5 billion additional of our pres- 
ent reduced gold supply. This expedient 
is no cure for the problem; it has merely 
bought us a little more time. If we con- 
tinue our present fiscal imprudence, the 
crisis, when it strikes, will be made more 
severe as a consequence of this expedient. 
As its next panacea the Government 
proposes to-coerce our private enterprise 
system to retrench—to go isolationist— 
in its oversea trade. The inevitable 
result of this policy is that American 
business will be rendered less competi- 
tive, and our level of exports will be im- 
paired. 

These concerns that I have expressed 
are not mine alone. The able head of 
the Federal Reserve Board has termed 
our balance-of-payments posture as our 
“most important problem,” and he went 
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on to say that the persistent deficits have 
put this country behind the eight ball. 
Well, when one of the world's foremost 
monetary authorities asserts that this 
Nation is behind the eight ball, I do not 
want to tinker, temporize or trifle. 
want perceptive, forthright action to put 
that proverbial eight ball in the side 
pocket permanently, and I want to do it 
now. 

It is foolhardy and irresponsible to 
think that this impending crisis will dis- 
appear if we ignore it; it will be ruinous 
if we think that we can sweep it under 
the rug and go on our merry spending 
way. We must immediately adopt dis- 
ciplined monetary policies that clearly 
demonstrate our firm resolve to protect 
the purchasing power of the dollar. Our 
fiscal policies must again reflect a deter- 
mination to live within our means. Our 
economy must be kept competitive and 
free to operate without the stifling in- 
fluence of Government domination. 
we will do these things, then—and only 
then—we will be able to achieve a Great 
Society that is something more than mere 
political hokum. 


Appalachia: Bane or Blessing? 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 


HON. PAUL B. DAGUE 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, February 18, 1965 


Mr. DAGUE. Mr. Speaker, the ad- 
ministration’s program for Appalachia 
concerns me because of its seemingly 
conservative proponents rather than be- 
cause of the extravagance of its scope. 
As originally envisaged, it was sup’ 
to be geared to the needs of a so-called 
distressed area starting in Pennsylvania 
and running into the Deep South. From 
the outset I have felt that a great and 
wealthy State—say like Pennsylvania— 
should be able to offset the exploitation 
of its coal fields or other natural re- 
sources, from which she derived great 
benefit, without help from an over- 
extended and deficit-ridden Federal GOY- 
ernment. But now that other areas, 1 
by New York's insistent pitch, are try- 
ing to cut themselves into this handout, 
it seems time for us to take a new 1 
at what might well become a bureau- 
cratic monstrosity, putting the old WPA 
and PWA into total eclipse. And, of 
course, by an outlay that will mortgage 
the entire Nation for decades to come. 

Columnist Jenkin Lloyd Jones may be 
a bit extreme in his estimate of these pro- 
posals but certainly his stature as a col- 
umnist is such as to deserve a careful 
perusal of his article, which follows as 
a part of these remarks: 

THE APPALACHIA DISEASE 

Like hogs grunting to the trough, Con- 
gressmen are clamoring to get their districts 
declared “Appalachias.” y 

The President's original Appalachia uplift 
plan has called for an initial expenditure of & 
billion dollars in 11 States along the Appa- 
lachin ridge. 
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Now Senator JoHN MoCLELLAN has come 
up with an amendment to the Appalachia 
bill to include 36 Missouri counties and 21 
Arkansas ‘counties, Senator FRED HARRIS 
Wants to add 19 Oklahoma counties. Sena- 
tor Epwagp KENNEDY says. We in New Eng- 
land must be ready to advise the President 
of our needs when this new legislation (Ap- 
Palachia) becomes effective.” Senator Jo- 
sern Montoya is insisting that the entire 
Four Corners country of New Mexico, Colo- 
Tado, Arizona, and Utah be Appalachianized. 
Who wants to bet that the Appalachians 
won't soon reach clear to Alaska? 

In the old days it was the custom of Amer- 
ican communities to boast of their wealth, or 
ut least their bright prospects. The home- 
stead dodgers glowed with promise. The 
Tallroad agents regaled immigrants with 
utopian visions, The boomtowns sent forth 
their bands and booster trains. And the 
chamber of commerce tradition, the think- 
big, can-do, talk-it-up brand of self- 
hypnotism, started in America when Capt. 
John Smith described the minsmic swamps 
of Jamestown Island as a faire and prettye 
land.“ 

But while Charles Dickens saw only Amer- 
lica's mud, bad table manners, and spittoons, 
and while Sinclair Lewis and H. L, Mencken 
hooted at our Babbittisms, this American 
habit of putting up a bold front and fash- 
ing a toothpaste smile paid fantastic divi- 
dends. The tent towns became shack towns 
and the shacks gave way to paint and trim. 
aaa community was supposed to be a proud 

ing. 

This pride made a great nation. The im- 
migrant may have come from a Moldavian 
Village that had drawn water from the same 
Well for a thousand years, but 5 years after 
his arrival at a signpost along a Kansas rall- 
Toad he was burning his fingers on skyrock- 
ets to celebrate the opening of the town 
Waterworks. 

But now we weep for Appalachia. A leg- 
end grows. Millions of Americans allegedly 
held prisoners in accursed regions. They 
are, to use the euphemisms of the hour, dis- 
advantaged,” “deprived,” “underprivileged.” 
They must be rescued by a vast and special 
outpouring of Federal funds, 

So appealing is this myth of the trapped 
and downtrodden Appalachian that, just be- 
fore Christmas, when the Columbia Broad- 
Casting System put out a heart-rending docu- 
mentary on eastern Kentucky, 150 tons of 
Boods and $57,000 in cash were rushed to the 
region by distressed Americans. 

Now, maybe we ought to knock off the sen- 
timental sobbing and political hand wring- 
ing about America’s Appalachias and ask 
Ourselves how come. 

Some regions are in trouble because coal 
loaders have replaced bituminous miners. 
Some are in a jam because oil and gas are 
better and cheaper fuels than anthracite. 
The miner who was thrown out of work after 
40 needs special consideration. He must 
either be retrained into a marketable skill or 
eae in some degree for the rest of his 

e 


But there la usually a good economic rea- 
on why an industry has not hurried into 
Appalachia. And there must be a limit to 
the sympathy productive Americans should 
Iayish on the able-bodied man who sits on 
his cabin porch year after year waiting for 
Someone to bring him a job. 

County Judge Willie Kirk, of Martin 
County, Ky, sald last month: "You'll find 
about 80 percent of our people just looking 
tor another handout.” And he added that 
Some local families have been unemployed 
for three generations, 

If the roads through Appalachia are poor 
they are at least passable, A young man 
can get out. And in three generations some- 
one else has built Houston, Phoenix, Los 
Angeles, Anchorage, and Honolulu, 

Appalachia is no stranger to the Federal 
dollar, The entire TVA is In Appalachia. 
The gigantic $1.2 billion Arkansas River 
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project will touch many of the counties 
which Senators McCLELLAN and HARRIS 
would add to Appalachia. The Four Cor- 
ners country is the home of some of our 
most expensive and most dublous reclama- 
tion schemes. 

But worst of all is the Appalachia psychol- 
ogy. Is our famous local pride going to be 
replaced by poor-mouth contests? Are 
Americans going to put on thelr dirtiest 
shirts and raggedest fishing pants and go 
crying their deprivations and disadvantages 
to Washington? 

That isn't the way this country was built 
and it will not be the formula for its preser- 
vation. 


Speech by Jim Waterbury of West Water- 


loo High School at Bellamy Award 
Ceremony 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. H. R. GROSS 


OF IOWA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, February 18, 1965 


Mr. GROSS. Mr. Speaker, West Wa- 
terloo, Iowa, High School, was officially 
represented at the 23d annual Bellamy 
Award ceremony at Wausau High School, 
Wausau, Wis., by Jim Waterbury. The 
text of this young man’s speech at the 
ceremony follows: 

SPEECH BY Jim WATERBURY 


Two years ago, West High School received 
the Bellamy Award. These 2 years have 
added a special luster to the record of our 
school. We are certain that you of Wausau 
High School will also find the Bellamy Award 
an enduring and rewarding accomplishment. 

The first time that both U.S. Senators and 
the Governor participated, as well as hav- 
ing the first live television coverage, was at 
West High’s presentation. 

West High has twice outgrown its physi- 
cal plant. In 1956, we moved to a large new 
building and have recently opened a 17-class- 
room addition to accommodate our present 
enrollment of 1,900 students. We have a 
spacious student center, a fine cafeteria, 
and a large auditorium with a fine stage and 
stage equipment. 

Sports are popular and well attended. In 
athletics last year, every team was repre- 
sented in the various State tournaments. 
Our speech departments are active through- 
out the year with plays, promotion skits, and 
contests. 

The biggest single event of each school 
year is West's Variety Show. Plans for this 
show start in late September and run 
throughout the year until the actual per- 
formance in early April. This 90-minute 
program features a swing band and swing 
chorus, 4 male chorus, and 20 or 30 acts— 
all executed with precision and polish ac- 
quired through months of practice done out- 
side of schooltime. 

Our school motto, “Duty, honor, service,” 
is one that demands no complacency. Our 
school paper, the Spectator, whose editorials 
have won Freedoms Foundation Awards, 
serves to keep us aware of our daily re- 
sponsibilities. The Spectator had the privi- 
lege of being the official publicity organ for 
the Bellamy Award this year. This gave us 
the opportunity to publish a special edition 
to announce the 1965 award winner. 

In accepting this award, you have been 
charged with a great responsibility. Bear 
your honor proudly yet humbly, so that 
you, too, can see the distinction you have 
earned for yourselves, your city, and your 
State. 
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Federal Assistance for Housing for the 
Elderly in Peril 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. EDWARD A. GARMATZ 


OF MARYLAND 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, February 18, 1965 


Mr. GARMATZ. Mr. Speaker, on May 
26, 1964, I had the pleasure to report 
to this Chamber that St. Mary's Episco- 
pal Church in Baltimore was sponsoring 
Maryland's first housing project for eld- 
erly persons of moderate income, 
financed by section 202 of the National 
Housing Act. 

On December 5, 1964, I attended the 
formal dedication ceremonies at St. 
Mary's Roland View Towers and I was 
heartened by the congenial atmosphere 
and the cheerful confidence of the ten- 
ants. It was an experience which I hope 
to repeat many times. Life in St. Mary’s 
Roland View Towers is, as its motto pro- 
claims, Not merely living, but a way 
of life.” 

In fact, the only sad thing about Ro- 
land View Towers is that there are not 
enough apartments to meet the over- 
whelming demand, I have been gratified 
to learn, therefore, that construction of 
a second Roland View Towers project 
containing 209 apartments will begin 


within the next 2 months. f 
I am further gratified to learn that in 
Baltimore the Memorial Episcopal 


Church is sponsoring 283 units, the Cath- 
olic archdiocese is sponsoring another 
282 units, St. James’ Episcopal Church 
150 units, St. John’s Episcopal Church in 
Havre de Grace 56 units, the Presbytery 
of Baltimore 225 units, and the Capital 
Area Association of Christian Churches 
will sponsor 300 units in Montgomery 
County. 

But on January 30, 1965, I was asked 
to attend a meeting in Baltimore, at 
which all of these sponsors expressed 
concern that the President's proposed 
budget for fiscal year 1966 contained no 
request for appropriations to continue 
the section 202 direct loan program. 
There have been several meetings since 
that time and all are unalterably op- 
posed to the abrupt termination of sec- 
tion 202 until they have had an oppor- 
tunity to examine any alternative pro- 
gram and to give their views to the ap- 
propriate committees of this Congress. 
This is a fair and reasonable demand 
from those who are expected to be the 
sponsors of such housing. 

I was so enthused, Mr. Speaker, that 
I had printed 3,000 reprints of that ex- 
cerpt from the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD, 
dated May 26, 1964, and mailed them to 
church groups throughout the 50 States. 
And just when we are succeeding in get- 
ting the churches and other nonprofit or- 
ganizations to sponsor this much needed 
housing, the program may be terminated. 

Now I have had immediate and posi- 
tive reaction from church and union or- 
ganizations, city and State agencies, and 
all who have an interest within the State 
of Maryland. 

I am wondering, Mr. Speaker, if the 
other Representatives from the several 
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States have had a similar response, and I 
suggest that they might contact some of 
the organizations within their districts 
to apprise them of the situation and to 
ascertain their position. 


The Fight Against Mail-Order 
Pornography 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CLEMENT J. ZABLOCKI 


OF WISCONSIN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, February 17, 1965 


Mr. ZABLOCKI. Mr. Speaker, last 
month I introduced a bill into Congress 
designed to curb mail-order por- 
nography by regulating the buying and 
selling of mailing lists. This proposal, 
H.R. 3027, currently is pending before the 
House Post Office and Civil Service Com- 
mittee. 

Since the bill was introduced, the Post 
Office Department has released its fiscal 
1964 figures on its antipornography ac- 
tivities. Several conferences with repre- 
sentatives of the direct mail industry and 
others interested in the legislation have 
been held. The Library of Congress has 
issued a report on the constitutional 
basis for the regulation of mailing lists. 
Since these developments all bear on the 
legislation whith I have introduced, I 
want to use this opportunity to bring 
them to the attention of my colleagues. 

POST OFFICE DEPARTMENT ACTIVITIES 


According to the report of the Post- 
master General, the statistical results of 
the Post Office Department’s antipor- 
nography program in fiscal 1964 were 
these: Arrests, 805; convictions, 627; 
suppressions, 8,175; and investigations, 
15,975. 

Both the total number of arrests and 
the total number of investigations were 
recordbreaking figures. Unfortunately, 
however, the number of convictions dur- 
ing fiscal 1964 declined slightly. 

One has only to look at the increase in 
all categories since 1961 to realize what 
great strides in enforcing antipor- 
nography laws have been made in recent 
years. At the end of these remarks I will 
include a table showing the statistics in 
the four categories mentioned since 1959. 

At the same time, however, it is evi- 
dent that the Post Office Department is 
by no means able to cope with the prob- 
lem. This becomes evident when one 
considers that postal authorities esti- 
mate that there are 100 million pieces of 
mail each year which contain por- 
nography and come-ons for salacious 
materials. 

My bill, H.R. 3027, was introduced in 
order to give new legal muscle to the 
Post Office Department's drive against 
the smut peddlers. 


DIRECT MAIL REPRESENTATIVES 


On February 3 I met with representa- 
tives of the Direct Mail Advertisers Asso- 
ciation, at their request, to discuss the 
provisions of my bill. The discussion 
was most fruitful. 
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I found these gentlemen to be, in gen- 
eral, deeply concerned about the amount 
of pornography going through the mails. 
They were particularly disturbed about 
the amount of unsolicited pornographic 
come-ons reputedly mailed to children 
each year. 

At the same time, however, they were 
wary of legislation which might cause 
undue burdens or hardships on the over- 
whelming majority of direct mailers who 
are legitimate businessmen. 

In the main they were fearful that my 
bill would require them to transmit in- 
formation on all their transactions as 
they occurred to the Postmaster General. 
I assured them that this was not my in- 
tention and advised them that, if neces- 
sary, the language of the bill would be 
clarified in that respect. 

These representatives pointed out that 
my bill, as written, would not reach those 
illicit operators who compile, own and 
use their own rosters of addressees. They 
submitted that many of the worst smut- 
peddlers do not rely on rented or leased 
lists, but make up their own mailing lists 
from decoy ads in magazines or other 
sources. They suggested, therefore, that 
not just those who buy or sell m 
lists be covered by H.R. 3027, but also all 
who use mailing lists in the course of 
business. 

Agreeing that the suggestion is a good 
one, I plan to submit an amendment to 
the House Post Office and Civil Service 
Committee when the legislation is heard. 
The amendment will include under the 
bill all who deal with mailing lists in the 
course of business for profit, not just 
those who buy and sell them. 

The proposal would still exempt from 
regulation nonprofit institutions, civic 
organizations and others who use mailing 
lists but not for financial profit. 


CONSTITUTIONAL BASIS FOR REGULATION 


In discussions and correspondence with 
persons interested in H.R. 3027, the ques- 
tion of the constitutionality of the reg- 
ulation of mailing lists was raised. For 


that reason, I asked the Library of Con- 


gress to prepare a report on the legal 
basis of such a proposal either through 
“right of privacy” or the interstate com- 
merce power of the Federal Govern- 
ment. 

The report, prepared by Dr. Norman 
Small of the Library's American Law Di- 
vision, is now completed. It finds that 
there is no basis to support a bill such 
as H.R. 3027 on “right to privacy” but 
ample constitutional precedent for it un- 
der the interstate commerce power. 

In fact, Dr. Small believes that national 
legislation could constitutionally be en- 
acted which would require buyers and 
sellers of mailing lists to register with 
State authorities as well as with Federal 
Officials. While I believe that this re- 
quirement would be an extreme hardship 
to direct mail advertisers, it does open 
several new and interesting approaches 


to the problem of eliminating poronog- 


raphy. 

For that reason, with permission 
granted, I include Dr. Small's report and 
the Post Office Department's antipornog- 
raphy statistics, and urge the attention 
of my colleagues to them: 
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PORNOGRAPHY 
Generally, cases conducted by the Depart- 
ment to enforce the obscenity laws are han- 
dled through criminal procedures. Every 
such case is examined in light of the 1957 
Roth decision of the Supreme Court, The 
Roth test is whether to the average person, 
applying contemporary community stand- 
ards, the dominant theme of the material 
taken as a whole appeals to prurient interest, 
and whether, in addition, the material goes 
substantially beyond customary limits of 

candor. 

Administrative judgment is then made as 
to the probability of a violation, using the 
decision as a guideline. In most cases, the 
Department does not administratively judge 
the fact of obscenity. That decision usually 
lies with the courts, 

With regard to obscenity in the interna- 
tional postal system, the closest cooperation 
between the Bureau of Customs and thé 
Postal Inspection Service is maintained. 
This enables the Department to investigate 
and aid the prosecution of persons respon- 
sible for importing obscene items 
the mails. 

Arrangements also exist between the In- 
spection Service and the National Cen 
Interpol Office in The Hague, for stemming 
the flow of foreign pornography into the 
domestic postal system. 

The following statistics show the results of 


this program: 
pa eS eS TTT 
Fiscal year— 
1959 | 1980 | 1961 | 1962 | 1963 1904 

— 8 — — — 
Arrests 315| 380] 457 605| 761| 805 
Con vſetions . 772 306) 377| 503} 637 
Suppressions.._| ( c) | 1,019} 8,220) 7,925) 8. 167 
Investigations 


authorized 7, 747/10, 220/14, 394 18, 072/14, 616) 18, 975 
ee BN et SO a es Oe ola ee 


1 Statistics not available before 1961. 


Source: From the Annual Report of the Postmaster 
General, 1964. 

THE LIBRARY or CONGRESS, 
LEGISLATIVE REFERENCE SERVICE, 
Washington, D.C., February 1, 1965. 

To: Hon. CLEMENT J, Zabiocxr, attention: 
Mr. Sullivan. 

From: American Law Division. 

Subject: Information as to right to privacy 
in connection with the receipt of porno- 
graphic literature via unauthorized in- 
clusion of addressee’s name in mailing 
lists. 

Is there any U.S. statute or English com- 
mon law concept which would entitle a per- 
son to invoke the “right to privacy” in pro- 
testing the unauthorized inclusion of his 
name on mailing lists that are used com- 
mercially, that is, for the purpose of solicit- 
ing purchases of merchandise by individuals 
thus listed? 

Insofar as any invasion of one individual's 
privacy is effected by the action, not of ofi- 
cials, Federal, or State, but by the conduct 
of another individual or business corpora- 
tion, the power to afford relief therefor is a 
matter reserved to the States. Accordingly, 
Congress is vested with no authority to enact 
legislation directly granting protection 
against such intrusion. Admittedly, Con- 
gress has seen fit to exercise its power to 
regulate interstate commerce for the purpose 
of establishing regulations as to the regis- 
tration of trademarks, and has included 
among the latter a stipulation to the effect 
that unless the individual in question has 
given his written consent, a trademark which 
“consists of or comprises a name, portrait, 
or signature identifying a particular living 
individual” is not eligible for registry. In 
enacting such provision Congress is not to 
be viewed as having recognized, or as hav- 
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ing sought to protect, a property right in 
one's name. Only the States are competent 
to define rights in property. All that Con- 
gress has attempted to achieve by the afore- 
mentioned provision is the withdrawal of 
the channels and instrumentalities of inter- 
state commerce from use by those who seek 
to employ the same for deceptive, fraudu- 
_ lent, or immoral purposes. 

As an exercise of the commerce power the 
quoted provision is analogous to numerous 
other enactments entailing utilization of the 
commerce clause to achieve objectives nor- 
mally reserved to the States under their po- 
lice power, specifically, the promotion of 
public morals, public health, and public 
safety, 

Thus, the Congress has becn sustained in 
barring from the channels of interstate com- 
merce articles that are not intrinsically dan- 
gerous or impure but which have been pro- 
duced under undesirable conditions or are 
destined to be used for unlawful or immoral 
Purposes. Examples of such Federal legis- 
lation Include provisions excluding lottery 
tickets from interstate shipment, stipula- 
tions in the Fair Labor Standards Act ban- 
ning entry into the channels of interstate 
commerce of goods manufactured by child 
labor, the Mann Act forbidding use of the 
facilities of interstate carriage for the trans- 
portation of women engaged in commercial- 
ized vice, the Dyer Act proscribing utilization 
of such facilities for the movement across 
State lines of stolen motor vehicles, the 
Patterson Act penalizing the transportation 
across State borders of kidnapped persons, 
and the Filled Milk Act barring from inter- 
State shipment filled milk products solely 
on the ground that such edibles, although 
not impure, were less nutritious than com- 
Parable products made from whole milk. 

Also not to be overlooked in this connection 
ure other Federal enactments embracing reg- 
wiation of the use of the instrumentalities of 
interstate commerce with a view to assisting 
States in the enforcement of their own pro- 
hibitory laws. Examples in this category are 
the Webb-Kenyon Act forbidding carriers 
to accept shipments of alcoholic beverages 
for delivery in dry States and the Ashurst- 
Sumners Act imposing a like ban on the 
receipt by such transporters of convict-made 
goods consigned to States which had adopted 
legislation forbidding the sale of such prod- 
ucts (Annotated Constitution, 8. Doc. No. 
39; 88th Cong., pp. 201-205). 

If it could be established, In those States 
wherein a right to privacy is acknowl 
that Judicial relief is available to individuals 
who protest the unauthorized inclusion of 
their names in consumer directories compiled 
by publishers for distribution at a profit, the 
last mentioned Federal statutes might be 
relied on to support adoption of a Federal 
law banning interstate shipment of such 
directories into these States. The constitu- 
tional justification of such measure would be 
that it was designed to prevent utilization of 
the channels of interstate commerce to effect 
an invasion of an individual right of privacy 
protected by the statutory or common law 
of the State of destination. 

Unfortunately, no precedents have been 
found in any of the States which protect a 
right to privacy which support a right of 
recovery merely for unauthorized Inclusion 
of an individual's name in a commercial, or 
Consumers’ directory. If reasons were sought 
t account for such absence of precedent, 
the following very probably would suffice as 
an explanation. First, the average citizen 
has been reluctant to expend the funds 
required to institute a suit aimed at estab- 
lishing his entitlement to damages for such 
Unauthorized inclusion. Second, it is ex- 
tremely doubtful whether such unwarranted 
inclusion, without further proof of exposure 
to harassment at the hands of peddlers di- 
Tectly attributable to such inclusion, is a 
Wrong of such magnitude as would justify 
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the award of a substantial sum as damages. 
Consequently, in the absence of a right to 
recovery sanctioned by State law, a Federal 
regulation of interstate commerce imposing 
a blanket ban on shipment of unauthorized 
lists of consumers’ names into States could 
probably not be sustained as a reasonable 
regulation; for the latter, having been de- 
signed to prevent evasion of a nonexistent 
State right, could be regarded as arbitrary 
and therefore violative of the due process 
cause of amendment 5. 

However, the previously enumerated Fed- 
eral statutes would appear to afford abun- 
dant justification for a less rigorous regula- 
tion founded upon the commerce clause. 
All States have enacted laws proscribing the 
distribution of pornographic literature. 

Also, on the basis of evidence accumulated 
in previous investigations, the unrestricted 
interstate circulation of consumers’ lists has 
been shown to be a contributing source of 


evil in that such lists haye been utilized by - 


smut peddlers to effect an evasion of such 
State prohibitory laws. Accordingly, it is 
within the province of Congress to adopt 
yalid legislation designed to prevent an abuse 
of the facilities of interstate commerce which 
hitherto often has culminated in the viola- 
tion or frustration of lawful State bans 
against the circulation of obscene printed 
matter. 

The ameliorative measure which Congress, 
in the exercise of its power to regulate inter- 
state commerce, would be competent to adopt 
might be one modeled after the Jenkins Act 
(15 U.S.C. 375-378) and designed to reduce 
evasion of the aforementioned State porno- 
graphic literature laws. By the terms of cor- 
rective legislation, publishers circulating con- 
sumers’ directories in the channels of inter- 
state commerce, whether by sale or by lease, 
would be required to report monthly to a 
designated State officer and/or a designated 
Federal official the names and addresses of 
all consignees residing in each State wherein 
deliveries have been made (15 U.S.C. 376). 
In addition, Federal penalties could be ex- 
acted for failure to report (15 U.S.C. 377), 
and Federal courts could be empowered to 
grant injunctive relief to prevent noncom- 
pliance with the reporting requirement (15 
U.S.C. 378). 

As a Federal regulation of interstate com- 
merce designed to facilitate enforcement of 
State pornographic literature laws, this meas- 
ure should meet the test of reasonableness; 
that is, it would satisfy the requirements of 
the due process clause of amendment 5: The 
regulation would impose so restraint on the 
publisher as to his compilation of the lists; 
fe. his selection of names for inclusion 
therein, nor would it discourage the pur- 
chase of his consumer directories by entre- 
preneurs engaged in legitimate businesses. 
To be sure, the reporting requirement would 
effect a moderate increase in the publisher's 
postage bill, but this expense would not be 
an excessive price to pay for the added as- 
surance that the instrumentalities of inter- 
state commerce are not being used to pro- 
mote illegal or immoral objectives such as in 
the past have been held to afford constitu- 
tional justification for comparable restric- 
tions, 

As to the status of the right to privacy 
within the several States, at least two, New 
York und Utah, have adopted legislation 
making it a misdemeanor to use, for pur- 
poses of advertising or trade, the name, por- 
trait or picture of a person without his con- 
sent, and affording a person who has not 
given his consent a right to sue for dam- 
ages or for an injunction. In other States_ 
the courts thereof have granted relief against 
acts which closely resemble invasions of the 
right of privacy without basing their hold- 
ing upon any acknowledged and definable 
legal right of privacy. Courts in a third cate- 
gory of States, and these, commentators de- 
clare, are in the minority, haye maintained 
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that, in the absence of State enactment, 
there is no discernible right of privacy cog- 
nizable independently of the rules of 

erty, contract, or libel law (41 Am. Jur. 925, 
929, 933-934). 

Read literally, the statutes of New York 
and Utah would appear to support a right of 
action by one whose name has been included 
without his consent in commercial directories 
or advertising lists compiled by mercantile 
establishments. Thus, the New York law 
provides that a person, firm, or corporation 
that uses for advertising purposes, or for the 
purposes of trade, the name, portrait, or pic- 
ture of a living person without having first 
obtained the written consent of such person, 
or, if a minor, of his or her parent or guard- 
ian, is guilty of a misdemeanor” (Civil Rights 
Law, secs. 50-51, McKinney, 1948). Both 
New York and Utah accord the yictim civil 
remedies (Utah Code Ann. (1953) secs, 76-4 
8, 76-4-9). As previously Indicated, neither 
of these laws has been construed in any re- 
corded precedent as supporting a right of re- 
covery based solely on unauthorized inclu- 
sion of a name in an advertising list. 

NORMAN J. SMALL, 
Legislative Attorney. 


Wausau High School of Wausau, Wis., 
Wins National Bellamy Flag Award 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. PAGE BELCHER 


OF OKLAHOMA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, February 18, 1965 


Mr. BELCHER. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave granted, I wish to insert in the 
Appendix of the Recorp the following 
address by Ronnie Ashcraft, of Will 
Rogers High School in Tulsa, upon the 
occasion of the presentation of the Na- 
tional Bellamy Flag Award to Wausau 
High School, Wausau, Wis.: 

ADDRESS BY RONNIE ASHCRAFT, WILL ROGERS 
Hicu School., TULSA, Oxia, 

After receiving the Bellamy Award in 1957, 
Will Rogers High School continued in its 
efforts to maintain the principles of Amer- 
ican education which the award repre- 
sents. One continued outstanding accom- 
plishment is that Rogers’ yearbook, the Lar- 
iat, ranked All American in national com- 
petition for the fourth consecutive year, 

Will Rogers High School stands majesti- 
cally on a gently sloping hill in the heart 
of a growing metropolis. It is the focal point 
of a beautifully landscaped campus envied 
by many colleges. However, the beauty of 
Wul Rogers is more than brick deep. 

Preparing students for the future is done 
with the capable assistance of our principal, 
Dr. Raymond W. Knight. In 1961-62, he 
Was named principal of the year by the Na- 
tional Association of Secondary School Prin- 
cipals, and is now serving as president of 
the Oklahoma Education Association: 

Last year marked the conclusion of our 
25th year. One of the high points of a spec- 
ial silver anniversary celebration was the 
announcement of the first Raymond W. 
Knight Scholarship Fund. The scholarship 
fund had been established by a $740 contri- 
bution by Tulsa radio station KRMG. This 
was done through a contract with the stu- 
dent council. Members sold advertising and 
operated the station for a Sunday afternoon 
and received all the profit. The silver an- 
niversary ball was the largest contribution 
and was the prime reason for our ability to 
present the scholarships during the 25th 
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year. One of the first of two recipients of the 
$500 scholarship was Jim Pool, last year's 
Bellamy Award representative to Tennes- 
see, Students are chosen on the basis of 
character, school service, leadership, and 
citizenship. 

It gives me great pleasure to extend con- 
gratulations to Wausau High School as it 
receives the 23d annual Bellamy Award, and 
to present an authentic Indian headdress in 
friendship to our newest sister school. 


Two Vital Aspects of Our Culture—Arts 
and Humanities 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. WILLIAM S. MOORHEAD 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, January 26, 1965 


Mr. MOORHEAD. Mr. Speaker, I 
call the attention of the House to an ex- 
cellent statement made recently in sup- 
port of a National Humanities Founda- 
tion, as proposed in my bill H.R, 334. 
This statement, by Dean Jules Heller of 
the College of Arts and Architecture of 
the Pennsylvania State University, goes 
to the heart of the reasoning behind my 
bill. As Dean Heller points out, without 
the arts and humanities “we are reduced 
to a lesser degree of civilization and the 
danger of becoming more and more im- 
balanced—not only as a nation but as 
human beings.” 

Dean Heller's statement follows: 

REMARKS OF DEAN JULES HELLER 


As an individual deeply concerned to help 
secure a broad and permanent base for the 
Nation's arts and humanities, now and in 
the future, I urge the Congress, in the best 
interests of all the people, to endorse the 
proposed legislation dealing with these two 
vital aspects of our total culture. 

We have only to glance across one ocean 
at the historical precedents and the diverse 
solutions to this important problem that 
obtain in the Western World: The Nether- 
lands, Belgium, France, Austria, Luxembourg, 
England, West Germany, Italy, and Switzer- 
land, to name but a few countries, have long 
since made it possible through governmental 
support for artists and audiences mutually 
to enrich their lives and to develop and 
sustain the cultures of their nations. Art 
patronage by government even obtains in 
Mexico, a country closer at hand, despite the 
fact that other significant problems trouble 
our neighbor. These governments have 
sponsored the arts in war and in peace, and 
silently offer us their combined and multi- 
faceted experiences of thousands of years, if 
we but care enough to examine the records. 

If the talents and resources of many of 
our people were utilized, if they were nour- 
ished through some degree of permanent 
subsidy by the Government, we could look 
forward with pride to a burgeoning culture 
which would stagger the imagination, Not 
only would the great centers of urbanization 
be enriched by the theater arta, concerts, ex- 
hidttions, operas, and other hallmarks of 
man's culture, but throughout vast regions 
of the country, in rural and farm areas, in 
counties, villages, and towns we would see 4 
true renaissance emerge that was worthy of 
our free society. 

The arts cannot exist on an ad hoc basis; 
they require a more permanent base, if 
they are to unfold and flower. To make the 
lives of all of our citizens more meaningful, 
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more beautiful, more committed, more pur- 
poseful, we cannot neglect these goal-ful- 
filling human and humane ideas, ideals and 
pursuits, Without them, we are reduced to 
a` lesser degree of civilization, and the danger 
of becoming more and more imbalance— 
not only as a nation, but as human 

I submit that the proposed legislation is 
but a small step in the direction this Na- 
tion should be headed; the time is now upon 
us to encourage, to strengthen, to develop, to 
enhance the arts—to leap into the future of 
the Great Society. 


San Diego Naval Finance Center Awarded 
Presidential Citation 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. BOB WILSON 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, February 1, 1965 


Mr. BOB WILSON. Mr. Speaker, the 
U.S. Navy Regional Finance Center in 
San Diego has just won recognition for 
an accomplishment which should indeed 
be gratifying to every citizen in the 
country—it saved money for the tax- 
payers. 

I am particularly proud to represent 
the district in which this naval installa- 
tion with its fine complement of officers 
and men has just been awarded a presi- 
dential citation for their “outstanding 
contribution to greater economy and im- 
provement in Government operations.“ 


I am including here with my remarks 
the text of the Presidential citation along 
with a report of the presentation by Rear 
Adm. W. H. Price to Capt. N. H. Ander- 
son: 

Text OF PRESIDENTIAL CITATION 


Presidential citation is awarded to U.S. 
Navy Regional Finance Center, San Diego, 
in special recognition of an outstanding con- 
tribution to greater economy and Improve- 
ment in Government operations during the 
10th anniversary year of the Federal in- 
centive awards program, 


REPORT 


The Navy Regional Finance Center has 
been awarded a Presidential citation for 
economy and efficiency of operations. Rear 
Adm. W. H. Price, commandant of the 11th 
Naval District, presented the citation today 
to Capt. N. H. Anderson, commanding officer 
of the finance center, during a ceremony at 
the Naval District Headquarters. The award 
was based on the successful completion by 
the finance center of a disbursing consolida- 
tion program which involved most major 
naval commands in the San Diego area. Prior 
to the consolidation the Navy operated six 
separate disbursing organizations in San 
Diego. Under the consolidation arrange- 
ment the finance center now furnishes cen- 
tralized disbursing services to all local naval 
activities. This resulted in annual person- 
nel savings in excess of $140,000, with equal 
or better pay service to military personnel. 

This new concept for disbursing services 
which was tested by the finance center dur- 
ing early 1964 has now been approved by the 
Comptroller of the Navy as being worthy of 
adoption in other naval areas. Thus the 
economies achieved locally by the regional 
finance center will multiply several times 
over as this consolidation plan is applied 
elsewhere. 
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The Study of Congress 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. JOHN V. LINDSAY 


OF NEW YORE 
IN THE’ HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, January 25, 1965 


Mr, LINDSAY. Mr. Speaker, for all 
things there is a time. The Congress is 
constantly studying other branches of 
the Government, but now we are the sub- 
jects of a $230,000 study. Under a grant 
from the Carnegie Foundation, the 
American Political Science Association 
will be examining for the next 2 years 
various aspects of the operating pro- 
cedures, methods, and organization of 
the Congress, This study of Congress, 
under the direction of Dr. Ralph K. 
Huitt, professor of political science at 
the University of Wisconsin, will be made 
by men with firsthand experience in re- 
search or on Capitol Hill, each studying 
in the area of his special expertise, each 
free to recommend changes independ- 
ently of the others. 

I am placing in the Recorp at this 
point, a copy of the statement issued bY 
the study group and also a copy of the 
biography of Prof. Charles O. Jones, wh? 
will be studying minority party leader- 
ship. I have known Mr. Jones for sev- 
eral years and can testify to 
qualifications: 

THE STUDY or Concress 

The study of Congress is sponsored by th® 
American Political Science Association un- 
der a $230,000 grant made to the association 
by the Carnegie Corp. Its director is Dr. 
Ralph K. Huitt, professor of political sciente 
at the University of Wisconsin. $ 

The study of Congress is in reality a num, 
ber of related studies of yarious aspects of 
the organization, procedure, and operations 
of Congress by individual scholars who al- 
ready have done research and had firsthan 
experience on Capitol Hill. About 15 studies 
will be made. Individual scholars will be 
free to recommend changes as they please. 
perhaps even contradicting each other, but 
there will be no official list of recommend 
tions by the study itself. The purpose of 
the study of Congress is to provide compre- 
hensive research studies which can serve in 
effect as staff papers for congressional com- 
mittees or citizens groups which are inter- 
ested in the problems of congressional re- 
organization. 

The study of Congress should take approxi- 
mately 2 years, 


CHARLES O, JONES 


Dr. Charles O. Jones, a native of South 
Dakota, who is teaching political science at 
the University of Arizona, will analyze mi- 
nority party leadership in Congress for the 
study of Congress. 

Dr. Jones’ study will cover approximately 
the last 40 years, so that he can describe 
the variations in leadership style as well 85 
Identify the regular patterns of minority 
party leadership. 

Dr. Jones is equipped by both education 
and experience to make this study. He te- 
ceived his undergraduate education at the 
University of South Dakota, receiving 
bachelor’s degree In 1953, magna cum laude 
and the University of Wisconsin, from which 
he got both a master’s and a doctor's degree. 
He was also a research student at the London 
School of Economics in political science for 
a year, He has taught at Wellesley Colles? 
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and the University of Wisconsin as well as 
the University of Arizona. 

Dr. Jones has been active in Republican 
Party affairs. Two of his books on the Re- 
publican Party will be published in 1965. 
One is “Party and Policymaking: The House 
Republican Policy Committee” and the other 
ls “The Republican Party in American 
Politics,” 

As a political scientist, Dr. Jones has dis- 
tinguished himself for his interest in getting 
college students into practical politics. He 
has directed numerous internship programs 
and was the associate director for a year 
of the National Center for Education in Poli- 
tics in New York City. He attended the two 
national party conventions in 1960 as a fellow 
of the Eagleton Foundation. 

Dr. Jones is an outstanding example of 
the new type of political scientist who com- 
bines first-rate scholarship and writing with 
practical activity in politics. 


Unfair Medicare Costs 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. FRANK T. BOW 


OF OHIO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, February 1, 1965 


Mr. BOW. Mr. Speaker, one of the 
most serious problems created by all pro- 
Posals to finance hospitalization of the 
aged under the social security system is 
the additional burden on younger people. 
Whatever advantages have accrued from 
income tax reduction may be more than 
wiped out by increases in the regressive 
Payroll tax which falls most heavily on 
those least able to pay. Columnist John 
Chamberlain discusses the problem ex- 
pertly in the following article from the 
Washington Post: 

THESE Days: UNFAIR MEDICARE Costs 
(By John Chamberlain) 


Okay, we're going to have medicare, or Fed- 
eral hospital insurance for the aged. The 
Poor old Kerr-Mills program, which has pro- 
vided for Federal grants to States willing to 
meet at least a portion of their own hospital- 
ization needs, never had a chance simply 
because so many of the local legislators in 
key States sat around waiting for Washington 
to do everything. It's a case of default as 
much as anything else. 

Now we're evidently about to let some- 
thing else go by default. In withdrawing his 
Objections to a vote on medicare in Congress, 
Witsvr MILLs, the chairman of the House of 
Representatives Ways and Means Committee, 
has ruled that there will be no public hear- 
ings on the bill. 

Mrs was a vigorous opponent of medicare 
legislation up to last summer, but in capitu- 
lating he has, in effect, said: Let's not worry 
about improving the bill by talking about it.” 
But he himself is apparently having his own 
last say; he is insisting that hospitalization 
insurance be financed not by upping the 
Ordinary social security payroll tax but by 
treating an entirely separate trust fund. 

Well, if Representative Mus is entitled to 
One last crucial word on the financing of 
Medicare, why can't there be he on 
Other alternative ways of paying the bill? 
It's hardly fair—or democratic—to cut off 
finance questions without letting every in- 
terested group have an opportunity to shed 
light on the subject. 

The worst thing about the current medi- 
Care proposition is that it calls for a payroll 
tax on the first $5,600 of a man’s income. 
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This means that the individual will be pay- 
ing $64 to a separate social security medical 
trust fund in addition to the $174 that now 
goes into old-age insurance. The total for 
the two social security trust funds would be 
$238 for 1965. Employers would be paying 
similar amounts to provide their matching 
end of the social security tab, making a grand 
total of $476 that might otherwise be avall- 
able to workers in cash. And, as the social 
security taxes go up as planned, the total 
checkoff for an individual would be $562 by 
1971—or 10 percent of a gross wage of $5,600 
a year. 

Thus the income tax cuts that have been 
hailed with such extravagant praise as de- 
pression insurance" will be quite effectively 
canceled by the combined wage taxes for old- 
age insurance and medicare. 

Since my own income is in excess of $5,600 
a year, and since I have only a few more 
years to stumble through before reaching the 
age of 65, the present proposals for financing 
hospitalization insurance for the elderly 
don't represent any particular pain for me 
personally. In fact, I should be cheering for 
the principle of regressive taxation that is 
embodied in the medicare bill. If the poor 
and the young have to pay for medicare, why 
should the well to do and the close to being 
old offer any objections? It’s no particular 
skin off our noses. 

But, like the patsy that I am; I have been 
listening to the complaints of the poor and 
the young about loading the costs of the 
Great Society on young married couples in 
the $5,600 earnings bracket. These kids are 
just getting started in life, and are struggling 
to grind out a host of bewildering payments 
from $5,600. 

The principle of regressive taxation that is 
embodied in the administration’s current 
medicare proposal is an affront to every 
young couple in the lower middle income 
brackets. Why, in terms of their incomes, 
should they be called upon to pay a wildly 
disproportionate share of the cost of taking 
care of the old? Do we start the Great So- 
ciety by grabbing the same amount of medi- 
cal.insurance money from the $5,600-a-year 
kids that we take from people named Harri- 
son, Kennedy, or Rockefeller? Why not be 
decent about it and pay for medicare out of 
the general tax funds? 


Independence of Lithuania 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. DANTE B. FASCELL 


OF FLORIDA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, February 18, 1965 


Mr. FASCELL. Mr. Speaker, on Feb- 
ruary 14, 1965, the Americans of Lithu- 
anian descent of the Miami area 
gathered at a meeting sponsored by the 
Lithuanian Council of Miami to com- 
memorate the 47th anniversary of the 
February 16, 1918, declaration of Inde- 
pendence of Lithuania. 


I would like to bring to the attention 
of my colleagues a resolution unani- 
mously adopted at that meeting and sent 
to me by the president of the Lithuanian 
Council of Miami, Dr. S. Tamosaitis: 
RESOLUTION BY AMERICANS OF LITHUANIAN 

DESCENT IN THE MIAMI AREA 

Whereas this year is also the 25th year of 
Soviet ocupation of Lithuania. During this 
past quarter of a century the Soviets have 
oppressed and subjugated the Lithuanian 
people, causing great suffering by their con- 
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stant efforts to russify and sovietize them: 
Therefore be it 

Resolved, That we again express our ap- 
preciation to our Government for refusing to 
recognize the illegal U.S.S.R. occupation of 
Lithuania, Latvia, and Estonia and trust the 
United States will continue to do so; and 

That we will continue our steadfast re- 
solve to keep up our efforts to keep the cause 
of freedom and independence of Lithuania 
alive in the minds of the Government and the 
people of the United States, and also in the 
American press; and 

That we hereby urge the President of the 
United States to instruct the U.S. delegation 
to the United Nations to bring up the cause 
of the illegal Soviet occupation and annexa- 
tion of Lithuania, Latvia, and Estonia, at 
every opportunity, and 

That we send this resolution to the Presi- 
dent of the United States and copies thereof 
to the Secretary of State, our U.S. Senators, 
and Members of Congress, and to the press, 

LITHUANIAN COUNCIL oF 
Mum, 


Dr. S. TAMOSAITIS, 
President: 
JENNIE BUKAVECKAS, 
Secretary. 


U.S. Arms Control and Disarmament 
Agency 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
oF 


HON. BENJAMIN S. ROSENTHAL 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, February 18, 1965 


Mr. ROSENTHAL. Mr. Speaker, yes- 
terday as part of the debate on the arms 
control authorization bill, Mr. HOSMER, 
my colleague from California, inserted 
in the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD an attack 
on what he inferred were two contract 
research studies of the Arms Control 
Agency. 

The first study he mentioned was not 
contracted for by the Arms Control 
Agency at all nor did the Agency pay any 
money for it. This was the so-called 
Project Phoenix. 

The other study he attacked was a 
joint research project sponsored by the 
Arms Control Agency and the Defense 
Department entitled “Study Fair.” It 
was done by the Institute for Defense 
Analyses 


To set the record straight, I would like 
to include, as part of my remarks, state- 
ments by the Arms Control Agency on 
both of these studies: 


U.S. ARMS CONTROL AND DISARMAMENT AGEN- 
CY—STATEMENT ON THE PHOENIX PAPER 1 
CONTRACT STUDY CONDUCTED BY THE INSTI- 
TUTE FOR DEFENSE ANALYSES FOR THE STATE 
DEPARTMENT 

1. BACKGROUND INFORMATION 
The Phoenix project was contracted for by 
the U.S. Disarmament Administration of the 

State Department before the Arms Control 

and Disarmament came into exist- 

ence. No further funding for the study was 
provided after the Agency was established. 

Because of its interest in the project, the 

contractor, the Institute for Defense Analy- 

ses (IDA), continued the study at its own 

expense. Phoenix Paper 1 by Vincent P. 

Rock is only one of the Phoenix studies. 
Phoenix arose from an earlier study by 

the Institute for Defense Analyses for the 

Disarmament Administration. The earlier 
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study had concluded that a stable military 
environment between the United States and 
the Soviet Union could become unstable if 
tensions increased. 

The purpose of Phoenix was to get an in- 
dependent view by nongovernmental experts 
of how arms control fits into the complex 
military and political problem of attempt- 
ing to control international tensions. The 
Institute for Defense Analyses was chosen 
as an independent contractor because of its 
experience on the earlier project and because 
it had done work on related problems for the 
Department of Defense. 

The papers written by Vincent Rock for 
the Phoenix project make two interrelated 
points: (1) that arms control agreements, 
while they can contribute to the control of 
tension, are not enough to keep internation- 
al tension within safe limits; the control 
of tension needs to be tackled over a broader 
front; and (2), that substantive arms con- 
trol agreements will probably not be reached 
until there is more communication, under- 
standing and reduced tension between our- 
selves and the Soviet Union. 

The author considered various arms con- 
trol measures: proposals to reduce the se- 
crecy of Soviet society (which is important 
for on-site inspection); increased trade with 
the Soviet Union; and various other areas 
of interaction he deemed to be constructive 
and in keeping with U.S. interests. 

2. JUSTIFICATION 


As the report itself states, the Judgments 
expressed in the paper are those of the au- 
thor and do not necessarily reflect the views 
of the Agency. A research program in any 
field produces results to which exceptions 
can be taken. As far as the sponsoring 
Agency is concerned, however, judgment of 
a contract study should be based upon (1) 
whether the subject needed research, and (2) 
whether the contractor was responsibly 
selected. 

As to the first point, the title of the study, 
„Common Action for the Control of Con- 
flict: An Approach to the Problem of In- 
ternational Tensions and Arms Control" in- 
dicates that this was a subject pertinent to 
the activities of the Disarmament Adminis- 
tration and one which it should have 
studied. 

As to whether the contractor was respon- 
sibly selected, the Institute for Defense 
Analyses was created at the request of the 
Department of Defense in 1956. It was 
formed so the Government could tap the 
reservolr of scientific talent represented by a 
number of the Nation's leading academic in- 
stitutions. At the time the Phoenix contract 
was let, IDA’s President was Mr. Garrison 
Norton, Assistant Secretary of the Navy in 
the Eisenhower administration. Mr. Vincent 
Rock has held positions in the field of na- 
tional security affairs under both Repub- 
lican and Democratic administrations. In 
general, IDA appeared to be well qualified 
conduct the study. i 

3. CRITICISMS AND CONCLUSIONS 

There are some criticisms that distort the 
report. For example, it has been claimed 
that Phoenix 1 urges: “That America con- 
verge her national institutions and values 
gradually toward Communism, * * * That 
we abandon Berlin. * * That we set up 
Communist Parties in countries that do not 
at present have a Communist threat, that 
we retreat when threatened by the Soviets 
and that we overlook the assassination of 
pro-Western leaders.” 

None of these suggestions are made in the 
Phoenix report. 

It has also been claimed that Phoenix 1 
is à top-secret document. None of the Phoe- 
nix reports are classified in any manner. 

Other criticisms involve assertions that 
certain foreign cy recommendations 
made by Rock are being followed as a guide 
for U.S. policy. 
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The Phoenix report was printed in July 
1963. Many of the ideas contained in the 
report were advanced long before that date, 
although they were not previously ap- 
proached from the standpoint of their re- 
lationship to arms control. The implemen- 
tation of some of these long-standing ideas 


did take place after the publication of the 


Rock report. This was, however, coinci- 
dental. The fact is that the implementation 
of some of these ideas was related to an im- 
proved atmosphere in our relations with 
the Soviet Union. 

A number of examples have been cited as 
foreign policy recommendations originated 
by Rock: “Example, the report recommended 
the United States seek Soviet cooperation in 
future space efforts.“ 

Recommendations for international coop- 
eration on the peaceful uses of space were 
made by the House of Representatives in 
House Concurrent Resolution 332, passed in 
June 1958; by President Eisenhower before 
the U.N. General Assembly on September 22, 
1960; and by President Kennedy at a March 
21, 1962, news conference. “Example, the 
report recommended that the United States 
consider assisting Soviet agriculture.” 

The expansion of farm exports was recom- 
mended by President Kennedy in his Febru- 
ary 6, 1961, special message to Congress on 
gold and the balance-of-payments deficit, 
more than 2 years prior to the Rock report. 
“Example, the report recommended reducing 
restrictions on trade with the Soviet Union.” 

On July 14, 1958, President Eisenhower 
wrote Premier Khrushchev: 

“Expanded trade between our countries 
could, under certain conditions, be of mu- 
tual benefit and serye to improve our rela- 
tions in general. This would especially be 
true if it were accompanied by broad con- 
tacts between our peoples and a fuller ex- 
change of information and ideas aimed at 
promoting mutual understanding as a basis 
for lasting peace. 

“Our people have done a great deal In re- 
cent years to promote higher standards of 
living through expanded trade with many 
countries. They would like to trade with 
the Soviet Union as well, for the same pur- 
pose.” 

“Example: The report recommended in- 
creasing scientific cooperation with the So- 
viet Union.” 


In his January 9, 1958 state of the Union 
message, President Eisenhower recommended 
a worldwide program of science for peace. 
And President Kennedy said in his state of 
the Union message of January 30, 1961: 
“This administration intends to explore 
promptly all possible areas of cooperation 
with the Soviet Union and other nations ‘to 
invoke the wonders of science instead of its 
terrors.’ ” 


Arms CONTROL AND DISARMAMENT AGENCY— 
STATEMENT ON STUDY Fam (Focus on ARMS 
INFORMATION AND REASSURANCE) 


Various recent publications have contained 
false information about the U.S. Arms Con- 
trol and Disarmament Agency and the above- 
captioned research study done by the In- 
stitute for Defense Analyses under the joint 
sponsorship of the Agency, the Department 
of Defense, and the U.S. Naval Ordnance 
Test Station. 

The subject of the attack is a 32-page pa- 
per written by Mr. Bruce Russett, a political 
scientist at Yale University. It is entitled 
“Information and Strategic Stability." The 
volume in which it appears, “Studies on In- 
formation and Arms Control,” contains pa- 
pers by several non-Government researchers 
which: examine barriers in the Soviet Union 
inhibiting information useful in verifying 
arms control agreements; explore the diverse 
types of accessible information; and discuss 
reasons why conflicts may be caused by mis- 
information or misinterpretation of informa- 
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tion among adversaries in times of crisis. 
Mr. Russett addressed himself to the last 
subject. His ideas do not purport to repre- 
sent any views but his own, as noted in the 
disclaimer at the beginning of the report- 
No specific arms control or reduction pro- 
posal has resulted from suggestions con- 
tained in the study. 

It has been charged, for example: 

1. That the Arms Control Agency is trying 
to sap our military strength” and “blend our 
country into the Communist camp by mak- 
ing us too weak to fight,” 

‘This charge is completely false. U.S. arms 
control and reduction policy is directed at 
maintaining military balance by verified in- 
ternational agreements that would control 
and reduce armaments proportionately, thus 
giving no country an advantage over the 
United States. Such agreements were sought 
under the Eisenhower administration and are 
sought now because they would reduce the 
risk of war and the costly and dangerous 
burden of armaments. 

2. That the research document states “the 
Government must use restraint in gathering 
intelligence data about Soviet intentions and 
capabilities.” 

The statement quoted appears nowhere in 
the Russett paper, nor has it been sald by 
the Arms Control Agency. 

3. That “the Disarmament Agency says 
there is ‘significant danger in information 
which is too informative.“ 

The U.S. Arms Control Agency has made 
no such statement. 

4. That “one section recommends that, in 
order to prove to the Soviets that we have 
no designs on their territory, we would side 
with them to put down a rebellion in East 
Germany or Cuba.” 

The Russett paper. does not recommend 
this, and the Agency does not support such 
an idea. 

5. That "the grab-bag of surrender items 
put forth by the Disarmament Agency was 
dreamed up by the familiar Institute for De- 
fense Analysis, which has to spend $10 mil- 
lion of the taxpayers’ funds to tell us how 
to give away freedom and be safe.” 

These are not “surrender” items; they were 
not put forth by the Arms Control Agency: 
and the Agency spent only $10,000 as its 
share of this joint research project with the 
Department of Defense. 

6. That the Russett paper proposes agree- 
ments that would delay or control the trans- 
mission of destabilizing information; €g- 
“Automatic data-processing machines which 
would receive information, screen it, and 
give 'n sparse output.“ 

‘The Ageucy has evaluated these and simi- 
lar ideas and rejected them as impractical 
and lacking in merit as a basis for develop- 
ing arms control proposals. At least one of 
these suggestions, however, has been grossly 
distorted and deserves comment. It has 
been charged, on the basis of the following 
quotations from the author, that he would 
sabotage U.S. submarines and unilaterally 
disarm our forces: One proposed solution is 
for the Soviets to be able to demand that a 
few submarines, of their choosing, surface 
and make their positions known.” This sen- 
tence is preceded by the author's statement 
that “It might be desirable, for instance, to 
assure the Soviets that no Polaris submarines 
were within firing range of the U.S.S.R.; and 
yet we could not afford to pinpoint the lo- 
cation of all of them.” In context, the ob- 
jective is to reassure the other side that we 
were not massing for an attack, if in fact 
we were not, thus avoiding a senseless pre- 
emptive attack by them on us due to nu- 
clear jitters. Moreover, this and other ideas 
are presented from the standpoint of ex- 
changing information, thus contemplating 
the possibility of reciprocal action by the 
Soviet Union. Finally, as indicated above. 
this proposal has not been adopted by the 
Arms Control Agency. 
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EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. WILLIAM F. RYAN 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, February 18, 1965 


Mr. RYAN. Mr. Speaker, the situa- 
tion in Vietnam is complex. Although 
the power exists to destroy North Viet- 
nam, that course of action could lead to 
g Chinese invasion of South Vietnam 
and a Korean style war. Therefore, 


American airpower is not wholly rele- 


vant. And on the ground there is now a 
new type of war—a guerrilla war in 
which the Vietcong seems to have sub- 
stantial support of the population. As 
the French learned in Algeria, large 
armies equipped with the most modern 
equipment are no substitute for the sup- 
port of the population in guerrilla 
warfare. 

In the midst of the complexities the 
New York Times and Walter Lippmann, 
the distinguished columnist, have writ- 
ten lucid and enlightening editorials and 
articles. The most recent appeared in 
today’s New York Times and the New 
York Herald Tribune. I urge all my 
colleagues to read the following: 

[From the New York (N.Y.) Times, Feb. 18, 
1965} 


THE PRESIDENT ON VIETNAM 


If the United States has a policy in South 
Vietnam, its outlines do not emerge with 
any clarity from the statement President 
Johnson appended to his speech before the 
National Industrial Conference Board yes- 
terday. 

The President reiterates that this country 
wants no wider war, yet his statement sur- 
Tenders all initiative to the Vietcong and 
their external allies. “Our continuing actions 
will be those that are justified and made 
necessary by the continuing aggression of 
others,” Mr, Johnson says. He stresses that 
the United States seeks no conquest and that 
its sole aim is to “join in the defense and 
protection of the-freedom of a brave peo- 
ple.“ 

All this is admirable as a reaffirmation of 
the consistent American position on the Viet- 
namese conflict, but it provides no answer 
to two factors that have emerged with over- 
whelming force in recent weeks. One is that 
the South Vietnamese, ruled by a succession 
of fragile governments under the domina- 
tion of bickering warlords, are showing lit- 
tle appetite for doing any fighting in their 
Own defense or even for helping to guard our 
troops against sneak attack. The second is 
that the nature of the Vietcong guerrilla tac- 
tics makes it almost impossible to hit back 
at the Communist forces without carrying 
tue attack into North Vietnam and thus cre- 
ating the wider war the President wants to 
avoid. 

Each northward strike enlarges the peril 
Of active intervention by Communist China 
and increases the pressure on Soviet Russia 
to abandon the withdrawn position it so 
plainly prefers. What is still lacking in the 
President's formulation is any hint of the 
c'rcumstances under which a negotiated set- 
tlement, of the type proposed by Secretary 
General Thant of the United Nations, might 
be approached. Without such a move, the 
potentiality of a vastly expanded war in- 
creases each day. 
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[From the New York (N.Y.) Herald Tribune, 
Feb. 18, 1965] 


THE VIETNAM DEBATE 


(By Walter Lippmann) 

We are just seeing another attempt to 
form a government in Saigon, and much 
depends, for the near future at least, on 
whether it is able to hold together for a 
decent time. For the reason why the situa- 
tion in Vietnam has become so critical in 
the last 3 months is that South Vietnam 
has been crumbling and is at the point of 
collapse. The Vietcong have been so near 
winning the war and forcing the United 
States to withdraw its troops that Hanoi and 
Peiping have brushed off feelers for a ne- 
gotiated peace. They believe themselves to 
be in sight of a dictated peace, 

We, for our part, have found ourselves 
quite unable to put together a South Viet- 
namese Government which is willing or able 
to rally enough popular support to hold back 
the advancing Vietcong. The American 
Army fighting the Vietcong has been like 
men trying to drive away a swarm of mos- 
quitoes with baseball bats. However, be- 
cause there is nothing else to do, we keep on. 
We do not wish to face the disagreeable fact 
that the rebels are winning the civil war. 

The easy way to avoid the truth is to per- 
suade ourselves that this is not really a civil 
war but is in fact essentially an invasion 
of South Vietnam by North Vietnam. This 
has produced the argument that the way to 
stabilize South Vietnam is to wage war 
against North Vietnam. 

The more thoughtless and reckless mem- 
bers of this school of thinking hold that 
only by attacking North Vietnam with heavy 
and sustained bombardment can we snatch 
a victory in South Vietnam from the jaws of 
defeat. They have not yet carried the day 
in Washington. But the President, when he 
ordered the retaliatory raids, no doubt in- 
tended to remind Hanoi and Peiping that the 
United States could, if it chose to, inflict 
devastating damage. 

Apart from the question of the morality 
and the gigantic risks of escalating the war, 
there is no sufficient reason to think that the 
northern Communists can be bombed into 
submission. We must not forget that North 
Vietnam has a large army—larger, it is said, 
than any other army on the east Asian main- 
land except China's. This North Vietna- 
mese army can walk, and nobody has yet 
found a way of bombing that can prevent 
foot soldiers from walking. 

It is midst likely that if we set out to dev- 
astate Hanoi and North Vietnam, this army 
would invade South Vietnam. In South 
Vietnam we could not bomb the army be- 
cause that would mean that we would be 
killing our South Vietnamese friends. There 
18 little reason to think that the Saigon gov- 
ernment and its very dubious troops would 
be able to fight back, or in fact that it would 
want to fight back. 

The Asian Communists fight on the land, 
and they think about war in terms of in- 
fantry. I believe that the reason why they 
are not terrified, nor much deterred, by our 
kind of military power is that they believe 
a war on the mainland will be fought on the 
ground and will be decided on the ground, 
There they have not only superior numbers 
but widespread popular support. 

For this country to involve itself in such 
a war in Asia would be an act of supreme 
folly, While the warhawks would rejoice 
when it began, the people would weep be- 
fore it ended. There is no tolerable alter- 
native except a negotiated truce, and the 
real problem is not whether we should ne- 
gotiate but whether we can. 

It is not certain, given the weakness and 
confusion in South Vietnam, that Hanoi and 
Peiping, who are poised for the kill, will 
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agree to a cease-fire and a conference and a 
negotiation. But while this has, I believe, 
been the implied objective of our policy, the 
time has come when it should be the avowed 
objective, an objective pursued with all our 
Many and very considerable diplomatic re- 
sources, 


Free Enterprise 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
oF 


HON. GEORGE HANSEN 


/ OF IDAHO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, January 19, 1965 


Mr. HANSEN of Idaho. Mr. Speaker, 
under leave to extend my remarks and 
to include extraneous material, I include 
in the Recorp two editorials aired by 
radio station KSL, Salt Lake City, Utah, 
which is heard in part of my congres- 
sional district. 

The first editorial, aired during the 
week of January 17, 1965, deals with what 
can be accomplished by free enterprise 
as compared with a government mo- 
nopoly. 

The second, aired during the week of 
January 24, 1965, portrays graphically 
just how large $100 billion is. 

I commend the two editorials to the 
attention of my colleagues. 

‘TELEPHONE 

This, ladies and gentlemen, is the tale of 
two industries. Both are involved in com- 
munications. Both are nationwide. Both 
are monopolies in their fleld. 

One is the American Telephone & Tele- 
graph Co., which has just announced it will 
reduce its long-distance rates by $100 million 
a year. The other is the U.S. Post Office, 
which plans to increase its rates by $300 
million a year. 

In the past 30 years, the cost of a coast-to- 
coast telephone call has been reduced from 
$9.50 to $2.25—or $1 after 9 pm. In the same 
period, the cost of mailing a first-class letter 
has risen from 2 to 5 cents, 

In those 30 years, the telephone companies 
have steadily paid dividends to their stock- 
holders and have paid more than $22 billion 
in taxes into the U.S. Treasury. Meanwhile, 
the Post Office has lost more than $10 billion. 

“Through breathtaking technological ad- 
vances in the telephone system, you can dial 
a number anywhere in North America, or put 
a call through in minutes halfway around 
the world. With a man carrying a bag from 
his shoulder just as he did 30 years ago, it 
takes 2 days to send a letter to the other 
side of town—with delivery once a day. 

One of these industries is based on the 
free enterprise profit system. The other is 
run by Government. 

Guess which is which. 

THE BUDGET 

Imagine yourself standing at the corner 
of Main and Broadway with $100 billion 
baled up in $10 bilis that you want to give 
away. 

Na work hand at 18: Peeling them off as 
fast as you can work, you give one away 
every second. You work at it 12 hours a 
day, 365 days a year. 

But you hadn't better plan on early retire- 
ment; because it's going to take you 635 
years to get the job done. 

Or suppose you start a business and don't 
do too well at it. In fact, you lose $1,000 a 
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day, 365 days a year. It’s going to take you 
somewhat more than 273,000 years to lost 
$100 billion. 

Or, instead of giving away that $100 bil- 
lon in $10 bills, suppose you decide to stack 
them up and keep them. You had better get 
a big yard and a tall ladder, because those 
bills are going to make 6,000 stacks, each the 
height of the Washington Monument. 

That, in short, is what President Johnson 
was talking about when he presented a $99.7 
billion budget to Congress this week. Ex- 
cept that the administrative budget he pre- 
sented was really $28 billion short of the 
real spending budget when you include 
funds earmarked for social security, and 
highways, and such. 

We just thought you'd like to know more 

about what $100 billion looks like, Oh, and 
while you're at it, you might also consider 
this: 
You could give those $10 bills away once 
a second for 75 years, or stack them into 720 
Washington Monuments just with the $12 
billion interest we will pay this year on the 
deficits run up by our Government during 
the past three decades. 

Anybody for a return to a balanced 
budget? 


How Budget Is Distorted Demonstrated by 
Juggling Agriculture Appropriation 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. FRANK T. BOW 


OF OHIO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, February 1, 1965 


Mr. BOW. Mr. Speaker, I am happy 
to note an increasingly critical attitude 
toward the Federal budget on the part of 
newspaper editors and financial experts 
throughout the country. Under leave to 
extend my remarks, I include in the 
Record an editorial by Jack Gore of the 
Fort Lauderdale News in which the CCC 
funds are discussed: 

How Burr Is DISTORTED DEMONSTRATED BY 
JUGGLING AGRICULTURE APPROPRIATION 


A few days ago, in commenting on Presi- 
dent Johnson’s new budget, we pointed out 
how easy it was to misrepresent spending 
figures by deliberately understating spending 
needs and then going back to Congress later 
on to request supplemental appropriations. 

Through this kind of figure juggling an 
adroit budget compiler can easily make it 
appear that an administration is going all- 
out for economy when the true facts are en- 
tirely different. 

To illustrate what we man, it is only neces- 
sary to go back and look at the budget that 
President Johnson presented to the Congress 
last year. In that budget the President asked 
Congress to appropriate only $1,724 million to 
replenish the capital funds of the Commod- 
ity Credit Corporation although that agency 
had lost some $2,654,900,000 of its capital 
funds on the 1963 operations of the farm 
price support program. 

As was pointed out on the floor of Con- 
gress at the time, this was a radical departure 
from previous practice as the legislators cus- 
tomarily appropriate sufficient funds to cover 
these capital losses just as soon as it is 
known what the losses will be. 

But President Johnson, euger to establish 
an economy-minded image and badly want- 
ing to create the impression he was more of 
@ moneysaver than his predecessor, deliber- 
ately asked Congress last year to appropriate 
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less than the full amount of the capital fund 
losses piled up by the CCC, and this “gim- 
mick” made it appear he was cutting the 
Agriculture budget by more than one-half 
billion dollars below what the Kennedy ad- 
ministration had asked the previous year. 

Congressman Frank T. Bow was one Mem- 
ber of Congress who was not fooled by this 
“phony” economy measure, and he pointed 
out to his colleagues in the lower House 
that through this kind of figure juggling an 
actual $626 million increase in the Agricul- 
ture budget was being palmed off as a half- 
billion dollar decrease. 

The truth of Congressman Bow's state- 
ment was made clearly apparent only last 
week when President Johnson asked the Con- 
gress to quickly approve an emergency sup- 
plemental appropriation of $1,600 million for 
the Agriculture Department to replenish its 
funds. 

The President will get his emergency ap- 
propriation with little debate or opposition 
as the Commodity Credit Corporation must 
be kept in capital funds to continue its price 
support program and Congress has little 
choice but to come up with the necessary 
money. 

The fact that this money would be needed 
was no secret last year when the budget was 
complied and presented to the Congress. But 
for political purposes Agriculture Depart- 
ment spending was deliberately understated 
so that President Johnson could go before 
the Congress and the people and tell them 
what a marvelous economizer he was. 

Since this figure juggling deal worked so 
well last year, It has again been employed 
this year to make it appear that by dint of 
wielding a sharp economy ax Mr. Johnson 
will be able to keep his new spending budget 
under the $100 billion mark. 

The ax that President Johnson wielded, 
however, was about as phony and as s 
as the rubber tomahawk our children often 
use to play cowboy and Indian. Presumably, 
the President slashed one Veterans’ Admin- 
istration budget item by some $80 million. 
But this saving was achieved by changing the 
dates on which checks are sent out so that 
fewer checks than usual will be mailed dur- 
ing the fiscal year in question. There is no 
savings here, of course, as the checks will 
still go out and the money will still be spent. 
Yet, on the surface, President Johnson can 
claim credit for a decrease in Government 
spending. 

Through such gimmicks as this, many em- 
ployed on a billion-dollar scale, an image is 
created which is completely false and dis- 
torted. In this connection it should be noted 
that in addition to the emergency supple- 
mental appropriation President Johnson has 
asked the Congress to approve for the Agri- 
culture Department, he is asking for almost 
$5 billion more in supplemental appropria- 
tions for other departments in order to pay 
higher than estimated bills in the current 
fiscal year. 

Honest mistakes in budgetmaking can be 
pardoned as nobody can fully anticipate 
what is going to happen in regard to Govern- 
ment revenues and expenditures some 6 to 18 
months in adyance. But there is a big dif- 
ference between budget discrepancies 
brought about by honest mistakes in judg- 
ment and errors created by deliberately jug- 
gling the figures to arrive at some desired 
political objective. 

President Johnson's new budget is strictly 
of the latter type. While it gives the imprcs- 
sion Government spending will be held under 
$100 billion for the 1905-66 fiscal year, it is 
already certain actual spending will soar 
way above that figure, and the pity of it is 
that so few of our people seem to understand 
how badly they are being mislead by the 
architects of the Great Society. 
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SPEECH 


HON. BARRATT O’HARA 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, February 10, 1965 


Mr, O'HARA of Illinois. Mr. Speaker, 
by unanimous consent, I am extending 
my remarks to include the following ar- 
ticle in the January issue of the Bulletin 
of the Atomic Scientists by Dr, Walter 
Johnson, eminent American historian 
and distinguished chairman of the His- 
tory Department of the University of 
Chicago. 

Have FAIDH ty THE 20TH CENTURY 
(By Walter Johnson) 


“The most noteworthy Republican victories 
on Tuesday,” declared Fred A. Young, the 
New York Republican State chairman, “were 
scored by soundly progressive Republicans 
who survived the deadly political backwash 
from the disastrous alternative course 
charted for our party since the San Fran- 
cisco convention.” And he added, “The Re- 
publican Party has paid a shattering price 
for that erratic deviation from our soundly 
moderate 20th century course.” 

The election was devastating for the Re- 
publican Party. Not only did the Johnson- 
Humphrey ticket carry the popular vote by a 
margin of 15,500,000, but the Republicans 
were left with the electorial vote of only 
Arizona, Mississippi, Alabama, Louisiana’, 
South Carolina, and Georgia, And across the 
country the Johnson Jandslide mowed down 
conservative and moderate Republicans alike- 

The Democrats made a net gain of 38 seats 
in the House of Representatives (their mar- 
gin will be 295 to 140) and added 2 to 
their already overwhelming margin in the 
Senate (it will be 68 to 32). The Johnson 
plurality of over 1 million votes in Ohio 
was too much for Robert Taft, Jr., to over 
come and he went down by approximately 
13,000 votes, Iowa lost 4 House Repub- 
lican seats and held on to their fifth by less 
than 500 votes. Nine-term veteran conserva" 
tive Katharine St. George was defeated in 
New York. 

The Johnson sweep in that State also took 
control of the legislature away from the Re- 
publicans for the first time since 1934, and 
the speaker of the assembly and the senate 
leader were among the casualties. Some O 
th most telling defeats came at the State 
legislative level. In Michigan, Indiana (for 
the first time since 1936), Iowa, Utah, and 
Maine (for the first time in 60 years) the 
Democrats won control of both houses 
the legislature. They also seized control of 
the house in Illinois, Colorado, and Pennsyl- 
vania and made major guins in such States 
as Wisconsin, Montana, North and Sou 
Dakota, Kansas, West Virginia, Ohio, Texas. 
North Carolina, and New Hampshire. With 
redistricting facing many States, the Demo- 
cratic successes can lead to a reversal 
small town and rural control of many legis- 
latures. Moreover, the patronage of many 
State and local governments will now change 
hands and only add to the difficulties of re- 
bullding a Republican Party with real 
muscle. 

All in all, everywhere except in the DeeP 
South, the Democrats picked up strength in 
the Congress, the statehouses, and the 
county courthouses. But in Mississippi and 
South Carolina the Republicans won one 
Democratic house seat and gained five in 
Alabama, The party that began over 100 
years ago as the party of the free States 
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the North and the opponent of the extension 
Of slavery into the western territories won 
with Goldwater and Miller only the electoral 
vote of Dixiecrat States (and Arizona). 
PRIVATE VERSUS GOVERNMENT POWER 


While it is a commonplace to say that 
Presidential elections are important, 1964 was 
not only important—it was extraordinary. 
Beginning near the turn of the 20th century, 
the American people had to adjust their ideas 
und traditions to the problems created by the 
Vast expansion of industry and finance since 
1865. At the same time, they had to attempt 
&n adjustment to the new position of the 
Nation in world politics. 

Equality of opportunity. under freedom 
had long been the purpose of American life. 
(But the institution of slavery and the con- 
tinued restrictions after 1865 on the freedom 
of the Negro were tragic denials of the 
American purpose.) By the nineties, the 
Closing of the western frontier meant to 
Many people that the limit of horizontal 
Mobility had been reached. At the same 
time, the rapid growth of transportation, 
industry, and finance threatened to produce a 
Situation where vertical mobility, as well, 
Would be checked. The father of the muck- 
Takers, Henry Demarest Lloyd, formerly an 
editor of the Chicago Tribune, warned in 
1894 that the freedom of America had per- 
mitted the creation of great wealth and now 
the holders of the wealth threatened to de- 
Stroy the freedom of the individual to rise 
under conditions of equality of opportunity. 

When the crisis in both vertical and hori- 
zontal mobility was reached, Americans re- 
&cted with pragmatic experimentation. In 
the years from 1901 to 1917 and again in 
the thirties, reformers or liberals or prog- 
Tessives as they were variously called ex- 
tended the power of government—Federal, 
State, and local—to meet the challenges posed 
by an immense concentration of private 
Power. One hundred years before, in Jef- 
Terson's time, the liberal position had been 
to limit government or public power. The 
liberal spokesman, Thomas Jefferson, held 
that in the past governments had been tyran- 
nical and had deprived people of freedom 
and equality of access to economic and politi- 
cal power. Opposing Jefferson was that 
able, vigorous spokesman of the Federalist 
Party, Alexander Hamilton, who spoke 
powerfully for the more conservative posi- 
tion. He advocated a more powerful Central 
Government than the Jeffersonian liberals 
Would accept. When Jefferson came to 
Power, however, most of the Hamiltonian 
Measures were retained indicating that Jef- 
ferson was a pragmatist and that the bulk 
of Federalists and Jeffersonians were not as 
far apart as their campaign rhetoric might 
indicate. 

It was not until the last decade of the 
19th century that the American people had 
come to grips with the question of how the 
American purpose was faring. By this time, 
Americans were no longer able to turn their 
backs on the problem of power and escape to 
the wilderness. In cities and States across 
the land—and most notably in the Midwest 
and Far West—there arose a nonideological 
grassroots demand that Government curb 
monopoly, that Government protect human 
and natural resources from exploitation at 
the hands of those whom the Republican 
Roosevelt called the predatory wealthy, 
and that Government play a larger role in 
€conomic activity. The liberals of the pro- 
gressive era—backed by the vast majority of 
the people—demanded that the power of 
Government be extended since these eco- 
nomic royalists had been destroying equality 
and curtailing freedom, Although there 
were a handful of radicals on the left who 
wanted to root up the American system, the 
Uberals of the day were motivated by the 
desire of reforming the system in order to 
Preserve it. What was needed, therefore, 
Was a Government strong enough to restore 


the American purpose. But, by no means, 
in extending the power of Government did 
these liberals advocate the all-powerful 
State. They were seeking rather a balance 
between private and public power which aad 
been upset by rapid economic c 

the late 19th century. Herbert Croly in By 
Promise of American Life” (1909) analyzed 
the problem in an articulate fashion and 
proposed the strong Hamiltonian state suf- 
fused with Jeffersonian principles, 

Whether one speaks of Theodore Roosevelt, 
Woodrow Wilson, or Franklin D. Roosevelt. 
these liberal reformers were trying to make 
the benefits of the new frontiers of industry 
and technology accessible to the mass of 
Americans. Theodore Roosevelt remarked 
that it was “our task * * * to strive for 
social and industrial justice, * * * If on 
this mew continent we merely build an- 
other country of great but unjustly divided 
material prosperity, we shall have done 
nothing.” 

The Square Deal of the Republican Roose- 
velt and the New Freedom of Wlison launch- 
ed the adjustment of democratic institu- 
tions to the needs of the industrial age. 
Bullding on these precedents, the Demo- 
cratic Roosevelt in the perilous days of the 
great depression added to the quantity of 
social reform realized but he added little to 
the intellectual conceptions of the pre- 
World War I liberals. By World War I, the 
United States had come face to face with the 
problem of power. It had increased public 
power to hold in check the economic and 
political power of private wealth. 

In this same period, although Presidents 
Theodore Roosevelt and Woodrow Wilson 
stirred some awareness in the Nation of the 
role that the United. States should play in 
world affairs, it was not until 1939 and after 
that a majority shook off cherished traditions 
of isolationism and made portentous deci- 
sions in world politics, Never before in 
American history had developments outside 
the borders of the Nation so dramatically 
influenced American decisions, Despite a 
restlessness over the new position of the Na- 
tion and, at times, a reluctance to part with 
older ways, the vast majority of the American 
people made the transition not without 
dignity, But a vocal minority of neoisola- 
tionists, including the radical right, con- 
tinued to demand a foreign policy based on 
the assumption that there were no limits to 
American power. They insisted that it was 
unnecessary to pay attention to the views 
of the Nation's allies of those of the uncom- 
mitted nations. And they adopted the 
simplistic view that the Communist nations 
were a monolith. Some spoke in terms of 
preventive or preemptive war. And some 
spoke of the “liberation” of the peoples be- 
hind the Iron Curtain as though America 
alone possessed nuclear weapons, The neo- 
isolationists attacked both Republican and 
Democratic Presidents. Truman, Eisen- 
hower, Kennedy, and Johnson were well 
aware of the illusory quality of American 
omnipotence. 

Pivotal point of the reshaping of the role 
of government in the economy and the Na- 
tion in world decisions has been political 
leadership by the two major parties. It is 
true, however, that the Republican Presi- 
dents, except for Theodore Roosevelt, lagged 
behind the Democrats in leading the Nation 
in making these adjustments. 


THE GOLDWATER CAPTURE 


The Goldwater capture of the Republican 
Party was a direct challenge to the broad 
consensus that had been built between the 
two parties. Ordinarily, attacks on the con- 
sensus haye come from such minor parties 
as the Know Nothings, the Populists, and 
the Dixiecrats and the Progressives of 1948, 
In the past such elements withdrew from 
the coalitions that form the two major par- 
ties and took to the hustings to advocate 
their position in shrill and simplistic 
phrases, 
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But in 1964 the Republican nominee led 
the attack. How, in view of the disaster that 
he was to bring the party in November, did 
he win the nomination? One of the oldest 
rules of politics is that you cannot beat 
“somebody with nobody.” The opposition to 
the Arizona Senator could not agree on any 
one candidate around whom to rally. Gov. 
Nelson Rockefeller conducted a determined 
campaign and did an important service in 
challenging Goldwater's limited views on 
world affairs and his belief that the Social 
Security System should be made voluntary. 
But Rockefeller was too liberal for the main- 
stream of Republican feeling. Although 
Goldwater did not fare particularly well in 
the 17 States and the District of Columbia 
which held primaries, no other single candi- 
date did either. And in California, where a 
determined band of true believers concen- 
trated on turning out the vote for Goldwater 
in southern California, he won only 51,4 per- 
cent of the vote to Rockefeller's 48.6 percent. 
But this slim victory gave Goldwater the 
entire California delegation at an important 
psychological moment 6 weeks before the 
convention opened. In addition, in many 
States which selected their delegates by con- 
ventions, Goldwater supporters had long been 
at work. Goldwater, himself, as chairman of 
the Republican Senatorial Campaign Com- 
mittee, had since 1958 made himself avail- 
able for fundraising dinners across the 
country. His personality was appealing, and 
he had helped local party units raise funds 
while other possible nominees had not. 

The disarray of the Goldwater opponents 
was made complete by General Eisenhower. 
He had long advocated that many candidates 
compete for the post, and he steadfastly 
refused to back anyone, This left the Rock- 
efellers, the Romneys, the Scrantons, and 
others without the support of the most im- 
portant Republican votegetter of all. (The 
general's refusal to assume a leadership role 
should not haye been surprising since as 
President he had consistently refused to be 
the leader of his party—in fact he had tried 
to place an aura of mofal sanctity about his 
unwillingness to function in this role of the 
President.) Eisenhower's role up to and at 
the San Francisco convention resulted in his 
becoming the Von Hindenburg of the Repub- 
lican Party. 

My colleague Prof. Hans J. Morgenthau has 
pointed out (“Goldwater: The Romantic 
Regression,” Commentary, September 1964) 
that it is a myth that Goldwater imposed “an 
alien conservative philosophy” upon the Re- 
publicans. His philosophy of individual- 
ism, free enterprise, States’ rights, a weak 
Federal Government, a balanced budget, re- 
duced taxes, victory over Communism, Amer- 
ican omnipotence abroad either through iso- 
lation or domination, Morgenthau observes, 
“moves indeed in the mainstream of Repub- 
lean thought.“ While Dewey and Nixon did 
not share it, since as coldblooded operators 
they were not committed to any philosophy, 
they paid lipservice to it. But both Eisen- 
hower and Taft shared it in 1952. Eisen- 
hower’s romanticism, however, as Morgen- 
thau writes, “was mitigated by vagueness 
and rendered relatively innocuous by indo- 
lence and by a desire for domestic and inter- 
national peace.” 

The cleavage between Goldwater and Re- 
publican tradition, however, came over the 
Senator's desire to implement his political 
philosophy with political action. “His im- 
mediate predecessors as leaders of the Re- 
publican Party, romantic though they might 
have been, were no fools. When their ro- 
mantic philosophy came up aaginst the hard 
facts of political life, it was the facts that 
won out,” Morgenthau remarks. Although 
Goldwater’s Republican opponents “bow to 
Goldwater's verbal picture of the lost para- 
dise to be restored * * * in practical terms 
they are perfectly satisfied with the status 
quo. * * * Goldwater's determination to 
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make things over in the image of his philo- 
sophy appears to them as a reckless inter- 
ference with the status quo which they find 
highly satisfactory in view of their prag- 
matic interests.“ I would add that while 
most of Goldwater’s Republican opponents 
bowed “to Goldwater's verbal picture of the 
lost paradise to be restored,” such Senatots 
as KucHe, and Javirs and Governors like 
Rockefeller and Romney did not. 

It was not only, however, that pragmatic 
Republicans shuddered at Goldwater's activ- 
ist romanticism, but the Senator and his 
supporters demanded complete surrender by 
other Republicans to his position. The con- 
tempt with which the more moderate Repub- 
Means were met when they attempted to 
amend the civil rights and world affairs 
planks of the platform—and the booing of 
Governor Rockefeller; the nomination of 
Congressman William Miller; the way Gold- 
water hailed extremism in his acceptance 
speech; and the takeover of the Republican 
National Committee by true believers was 
part of a snarling mood that indicated there 
was no longer any place in the high com- 
mand of the party for those who were not 
Goldwater activists. 

Historically, the presidential nominating 
conventions have served as compromising 
ground for the pluralistic forces that form 
the coalitions of the two major parties. 
Factions that lose out on the presidential 
nomination have been assuaged in the plat- 
form, the nomination of the vice-presidency, 
the speech of acceptance, and in the man- 
agement of the forthcoming campaign. But 
not in 1964. 

This was made amply clear throughout the 
campaign. Although Leonard Hall, former 
chairman of the Republican National Com- 
mittee, and Ray Bliss, chairman of the Ohio 
Republican Party—and the most skilled 
manager in the party—were brought into 
the campaign, it was only to arrange sched- 
ules. They had nothing to say about the 
type of campaign Goldwater and Miller 
would conduct, Dean Burch, Goldwater's 
choice as national chairman, said: “When 
we brought them in, we didn't intend it as 
a conciliatory gesture toward moderates. 
We just wanted their experience.” And 
when Denison Kitchel, Goldwater's campaign 
manager, was asked if he had any regrets 
about the campaign, he said that he had 


none. “We did it the way he wanted to do 
it. We're satisfied.” (Chicago Daily News, 
Nov. 4, 1964.) 


THE PRESIDENTIAL CAMPAIGN 


One of the legends put to rest on Novem- 
ber 3 was that there would be wholesome de- 
fections in the North among traditional 
Democratic voters who resented the gains of 
Negroes toward full citizenship. The sizable 
percentage of the vote that Governor Wallace 
of Alabama, had received in the Wisconsin, 
Indiana, and Maryland primaries was cited 
as evidence. But primaries can be mislead- 
ing because, unlike general elections, they 
are quite susceptible to being influenced by a 
single issue, (I recall that in the 1956 Florida 
primary the most important issue that 
seemed to emerge was whether Adlal Steven- 
son or Estes Kefauver could best curb the 
fruit fly.) In the November 3 election there 
was a complex range of issues, and it was 
President Johnson's adroit strategy to keep 
these before the public. Among those that 
he emphasized were prosperity, peace, and a 
responsible hand at the helm of Government 
and in control of nuclear weapons. And he 
laid heavy stress on the, Great Society, which 
would bring advances in civil rights, attacks 
on poverty, more extensive Federal aid to 
education, and the extension of the social 
security system to include more adequate 
medical care for the aged. In all these issues, 
Goldwater by his own words—the Democrats 
and others had only to remind the voters— 
appeared as a radical threat to what had been 
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achieved up to date or could be attained in 
the future. (For a nonpartisan analysis of 
what Goldwater's views actually were see 

onal Quarterly Special Report, “The 
Public Records of Barry M. Goldwater and 
William E. Miller,” July 31, 1964.) 

Moreover, President Johnson accentuated 
the need for unity—not the divisiveness of 
Goldwater—if the country were to achieve 
the Great Society. And he had behind him 
an extraordinary record of 11 months of ac- 
complishment in the White House. When he 
assumed office after the assassination of 
President Kennedy, the Government was not 
unlike a house shattered by a tornado. Not 
only were John F. Kennedy’s major legislative 
proposals hopelessly bogged down in Con- 
gress, but a number of executive agencies 
had not yet received their appropriations for 
the fiscal year that had begun the previous 
July 1. Lyndon B. Johnson took command 
with a sure hand, the appropriations were 
quickly forthcoming, and in the next few 
months he secured among other things the 
tax bill, the Civil Rights Act, and the anti- 
poverty legislation. But this high skill in 
political leadership and legisaitive control 
led his Republican opponents to refer con- 
temptuously to him as a ‘“wheeler-dealer.” 
As the election campaign exposed Senator 
Goldwater's inadequacy as a presidential fig- 
ure, increasingly he staked his hope of win- 
ning on an attempt to destroy the character 
of President Johnson, Through innuendo, 
insinuation, hints, and smirks Goldwater and 
Miller treated the office of President “with 
utter vulgar disrespect,” Walter Lippmann 
noted on October 27. The character of the 
man who will continue to be President of the 
United States has been maligned by his rival 
in a manner which has hitherto been re- 
served for anonymous inciters of whispering 
campaigns.” 

Although President Johnson was unable 
to exalt the public in the manner of Frank- 
lin D. Roosevelt, he did make the choice 
between himself and Goldwater devastatingly 
clear. As Senator J. W. FuLBRIGHT remarked 
(Saturday Review, Oct. 24): 

“These, I think, are the basic issues in 
the current election campaign: in domestic 
affairs, whether we are to continue making 
organized efforts to resolve problems of edu- 
cation, employment, poverty, and race, or 
whether we are to abandon these efforts and 
let nature take its course for good or III: 
and, in foreign affairs, whether we are to 
continue seeking ways of reducing the ten- 
sions of the cold war and thereby reducing 
the danger of nuclear war or whether we are 
to repudiate the policies of Presidents Tru- 
man, Eisenhower, Kennedy, and Johnson and 
lead the Nation on a crusade to destroy com- 
munism all over the world—a crusade that 
must take us again and again to the brink, 
and ultimately over the brink, of nuclear 
disaster.” 

The front lash of Republicans and inde- 
pendents added immeasurably to the Pres- 
ident’s sweeping victory. Only in the Deep 
South did racial prejudice bring Goldwater 
any substantial votes. There, his strength 
wns greatest in the traditional Democratic 
rural and smalltown areas of the black belt, 
where Negroes have been prevented from 
voting. But he did not fare as well in urban 
areas, Including Atlanta, where Eisenhower 
and Nixon had improved the Republican 
stance. Not only were the Republicans in 
the fifties receiving an increasing white vote 
in the cities, but in 1956, Ike received ap- 
proximately 86 percent of the vote in pre- 
dominantly Negro precincts and Nixon 4 years 
later held a reduced but comfortable major- 
ity. But here in 1964, as well as in other 
southern cities, Johnson received over 90 per- 
cent of the Negro ballots. And in northern 
cities where Nixon had won approximately 
29 percent and Eisenhower 35 percent of 
the Negro vote, Goldwater reduced the Re- 
publicans to less than 10 percent of the vote. 
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A REAL REPUBLICAN 

President Johnson's popular vote of some 
42 million is attributable to no section, 
ethnic or racial group, or class or vocation- 
He was the choice of the East, the Mid 
the Mountain States, the west coast, and the 
Southwest. He emerged as the choice of 
farmers, industrial workers, urban dwellers, 
and suburbanites. As that shrewd observer 
of American voting behavior, Samuel Lubell, 
has written (Chicago Daily News, Nov. 9): 
“The famed New Deal coalition has been re- 
stored with a new vigor and unity.” 

President Johnson's 15.5 million popular 
vote plurality Frankl D. Roosevelt de- 
feated Alf M. Landon by 11 million—sho 
bury another legend. I recall a number of 
passages at arms with the late Senator Rob- 
ert A. Taft, who contended there were mil- 
lions of Republicans who stayed home rather 
than vote for “me too” candidates like Wen- 
dell Willkie and Thomas E. Dewey. I dis- 
agreed then and contended that the Repub- 
licans in order to win the Presidency had to 
persuade a number of those who had fa’ 
and/or who had gained from New Deal re- 
form measures, and who knew the respon- 
sible role the country had to play in world 
politics, to vote Republican. Any conserva- 
tive who threatened to reverse the social and 
economic changes of the depression era and 
who supplied .neolsolationist answers to 
world problems had no chance of winning. 
(The modern Republicanism of Eisenhower, 
after all, was a pragmatic acceptance of the 
New Deal and Truman's containment poll- 
cies although the rhetoric might have 
sounded like the opposite.) 

Senator Taft, however, was adamant. 4 
“real Republican” could win. Well, in 1964 
the pragmatic conservative was replaced bY 
the activist-nihilist conservative à choice 
not an echo." The slogan “In your heart you 
know he's right“ was answered by one voter, 
at least, as he waited in a long line to cast 
his ballot, “in our guts we know he's nuts. 
(New York Herald Tribune, Nov. 4). 

I now find myself in the position of having 
William F. Buckley, Jr., agree with me. 
wrote on November 7 that conservatives 
should “finally and forever, put aside that 
consoling dogma they have tucked under 
their pillows ever since Willkie was defeated 
in 1940, namely, that the Republicans 
only to nominate a sure-enough conserva- 
tive to guarantee a sweep, coast to coast.” 
(Chicago Daily News.) 

Not only did a real Republican lose bY 
the largest popular vote plurality in American 
history, but the Democrats scored a net gain 
of 38 seats in the House of Representatives- 
Fifty-four Republican Representatives on 
June 17 signed the following statement. “We 
are convinced that the nomination of Sen- 
ator Barry Goldwater will result in substan- 
tial increases in Republican membership in 
both Houses of Congress.” Among the sign- 
ers who went down to defeat were Bruce 
Alger (Texas), Ralph Beermann (Nebraska), 
Steven Derounlan (New York), Ed Foreman 
(Texas), W. H. Harrison (Wyoming), Ben 
Jensen (Iowa), August Johansen (Michigan). 
Robert McLoskey (Illinois), John Pillion and 
Katherine St. George (New York), Don Short 
(North Dakota), M. G. Snyder (Kentucky), 
William Stinson and Jack Westland (Wash- 
ington). And three other incumbents, who 
signed the statement but did not seek re- 
election, saw their districts go Democratic. 
Meanwhile, Republican moderates and lib- 
erals survived with only a small drop in 
number. Only 4 of the 34 incumbent Re- 
publican Representatives who were endo’ 
by Charles P. Taft's committee to support 
moderate Republicans were defeated. 

It is important to note that 11 out of the 
21 Republicans outside the South who were 
against the final passage of the Civil Rights 
Act were defeated. And, while all 14 south- 
ern Republicans opposed the law, 3 of them 
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Were defeated. But, at the same time, all 
the 12 southern Democrats who voted for the 
bill were reelected, with Representative Ross 
Bass the Senate seat from Ten- 
nessee formerly held by Estes Kefauver. 

The conservative coalition of northern Re- 
Publicans and conservative southern Demo- 
crats was seriously weakened by the north- 
ern Democratic gains. And the six con- 
Bervative southern Democratic seats won by 
Republicans in Alabama, Mississipp!, and 
Georgia can only add to the increased in- 
fluence of liberal northern Democrats in 
the Democratic caucus. 

Meanwhile the Senate elections brought 
the Democrats a net gain of two, But 
the significant outcome was the reelection 
of all the liberal Democratic “class of 1956.“ 
(The one exception may be Senator HOWARD 

’ Cannon of Nevada, whose slight lead may be 
Teversed in a recount.) Six years ago, when 
the Democrats won 13 seats from the Re- 
Publicans, the Senate acquired a much more 
liberal orientation than the House of Rep- 
Tesentatives, Senator RALPH YARBOROUGH, 
the leader of the liberal wing of the Texas 
Democratic Party, captured 56 percent of 
the vote; GaLz McGee, whose Wyoming seat 
Was considered immensely yulnerable, con- 
fronted an extremely conservative opponent 
and won by nearly 54 percent of the vote. 

Without an impressive amount of ticket- 
splitting, many Republican Senate and gov- 
€rnorship candidates would have been 
swamped by the Johnson-Humphrey land- 
Slide. In Massachusetts, John Volpe won 
the governorship by 50.5 percent while John- 
son swept the State with 76.4 percent of the 
vote, And the Attorney General, Edward A. 
Brooke, who ignored Goldwater, won by 
a 750,000 margin, the largest for a Repub- 
lican in the State's history. In Michigan 
While Johnson was winning with a 67.7 
Percent margin, Goy. George Romney, who 
had refused to endorse Goldwater, was re- 
elected with 56.3 percent of the vote. And 
in Washington, Republican Daniel J. Evans, 
who had been for Nelson Rockefeller before 
the San Francisco convention, won the gov- 
norship with 60.1 percent of the yote while 
Johnson was winning 624 percent. 

A number of defeated candidates ran well 
ahead of Goldwater. Robert Taft, Jr. ran 12.6 
Percentage points ahead of the Arizona Sen- 
ator in Ohlo but lost by approximately 13,000 
votes. Senator Kenneth Keating ran 122 
Percentage points ahead of Goldwater in New 
York and Charles Percy in Illinois ran over 
335,000 votes ahead of the top of the ticket 
but failed in his bid for the governorship. 

THE AFTERMATH 

Senator HucH Scorr, who squeaked through 
in Pennsylvania despite President Johnson’s 
Tecord-breaking plurality of well over a mil- 
lion and a quarter votes, demanded on No- 
vember 10 that “southern scalawags” and 
“hardcore radical right elements“ be removed 
trom the leadership of the Republican Party. 
He aimed his fire at National Committee 
Chairman Dean Burch and Executive Director 
John A. Grenier, of Alabama. Scorr charged 
that Grenier had conducted the campaign 
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with no intention of winning but with the 
strong intention of ruling over the ruins. 
“We have no room in the Republican Party 
for urn carriers who would carry the ashes of 
the party in their personal possession,” the 
Pennsylvanian stated, 

Although Senator Goldwater announced 
on November 4 that the cause of conservatism 
had not been hurt by his candidacy since he 
had polled 26 million yotes, others pointed 
out that the party that had lost in 1960 by 
112,803 votes lost in 1964 by 15,500,000, But 
Denison Kitchel, Goldwater's campaign man- 
ager, was adamant: “We may have to wait for 
4 years, but we're going to get this Govern- 
ment back where it belongs.” 

Republican Governors disagreed. (The Re- 
publicans made a net gain of 1 Governor, 
giving them 17 out of 50.) Robert E. Smylie, 
of Idaho, chairman of the Republican Gov- 
ernors’ Association, announced: “In the face 
of the greatest disaster In the history of 
modern presidential elections, surviving lead- 
ers of our party have to regroup and revitalize 
the party machinery—and soon, if wé are to 
fight again, and win.” <A few days later 
Richard Nixon declared that the Republican 
Party had to steer its “too far right“ course 
back toward the “high center ground,” 

After the Republican Party made a disas- 
trous decision at the San Francisco conven- 
tion, the country demonstrated that extrem- 
ism in the defense of 19th century attitudes 
Was a political vice. Unlike the Harding vot- 
ers in 1920, the voters in 1964 rejected the 
“return to normalcy.” A more mature elec- 
torate clearly indicated Its rejection of a 
return to a 19th century past—before world 
problems pressed on the Nation, before public 
power had had to be increased to cope with 
private power, and before big government 
was essential to deal with the problems creat- 
ed by rapid technological and scientific 
change 

When Senator Goldwater refused to con- 
cede the election during the evening of 
November 3, he told the reporters that he 
did not believe either in polls or in projec- 
tions. And one might add—nor did he be- 
lieve in the 20th century. 
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Tribute to the Late President Herbert C. 
Hoover by Dr. Frederick Brown 
Harris 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


Hon. EVERETT McKINLEY DIRKSEN 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Friday, February 19, 1965 


Mr. DIRKSEN. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Appendix of the Recorp the memori- 
al address for the late President Herbert 
C. Hoover, delivered by Dr. Frederick 
Brown Harris, Chaplain of the Senate. 

There being no objection, the address 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

MEMORIAL ADDRESS FoR THE LATE PRESIDENT 
HERBERT C. Hoover 


(By Dr, Frederick Brown Harris, Chaplain of 
the U.S. Senate, October 23, 1964, in the 
Capitol rotunda) 

“I am the resurrection and the life sayeth 
the Lord. He that believeth in Me, though 
he were dead, yet shall he live. Whosoever 
liveth and believeth in Me shall never dle. 
The eternal God is thy refuge and under- 
neath are the everlasting arms. The Lord is 
my light and my salvation. Whom shall I 
fear? The Lord is the strength of my life. 
Of whom shall I be afraid? 

“Let us now praise famous men and our 
fathers that begat us. The Lord hath 
wrought great glory by them through his 
great power from the beginning; such as did 
bear rule and their kingdoms. Men renown 


ers of the people, by their counsel, 
their knowledge of learning, meet for the 
people, wise and eloquent in their instruc- 
tion; men furnished with ability, living 
peaceably in their habitations. All these 
were honored in their generations and were 
the glory of their time. There be of them 
that have left a name behind them, that 


continually remain a good inheritance, and 
their children are within the covenant. 
Their bodies are buried in peace, but their 
names liveth forever more. People will tell 
of their wisdom, and the congregation will 
show forth their praise." (The Book of Ec- 
clesiasticus.) 

And, now, from the New Testament: “Let 
not your heart be troubled. Ye believe in 
God; believe also in Me. In my Father's 
house are many mansions. If it were not so 
I would have told you. I go to prepare a 
place for you, and if I go and prepare a place 
for you, I will come again and receive you 
unto Myself. That where I am, there ye may 
be also, I am the way, the truth and the 
life.. Because I live, ye shall live also. Peace, 
I leave with you; My peace, I give unto you. 
Not as the world giveth give I unto you. 
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Appendix 


Let not your heart be troubled. Neither let 
it be afraid.” 

Let us lift our hearts in prayer. 

O God, who art the strength of those 
who put their trust in Thee, we bless Thy 
name for all those who have died in the 
Lord and now rest from their labors, having 
received the end of their faith, even the sal- 
vation of their souls. Especially, we call to 
remembrance Thy loving kindness and Thy 
tender mercies to this Thy servant for all 
Thy goodness that withheld not his portion 
in the joys of this earthly life; and for Thy 
guiding hand along the way of his pilgrimage, 
we give Thee thanks and praise. 

Especially, we bless Thee for Thy grace: 
that kindled in his heart the love of Thy 
dear name that enabled him to endure unto 
the end and to attain the victory. Yea, to 
become more than conqueror through Him 
that loveth us. We magnify Thy holy name 
that his trials and temptations be ended; 
sickness and death be past. With all the 
dangers and difficulties of his mortal life his 
spirit is at home in Thy presence, in whose 
right hand dwelleth eternal peace. Grant, 
O Lord, we beseech Thee, that we who re- 
joice in the triumphs of those who have 
fought the good fight and have kept the faith 
may profit by their example and becoming 
followers of their faith and patience, we also 
may enter with them into an inheritance 
incorruptible and undefiled and that fadeth 
not away. Through Jesus Christ, our Lord. 
Amen. 

In this memorial hour, bowing in this 
shrine of each patriot's devotion, whose spa- 
cious dome mirrors the epic of our Nation's 
life, we come to view with grateful pride 
the glowing pagent of the 90 years of 
the noble citizen who has passed on from 
our side and sight. A poignant explanation 
rings in our ears from the storied past. It 
is recorded in the Holy Book upon whose 
truths the character of Herbert Hoover was 
nurtured, As we come to recount his ex- 
ploits it is a sentence written across a vacant 
place in the Nation's skyline. Know ye that 
there is a prince and a great man fallen this 
day in Israel. Fallen? That ts but the poor 
blundering verdict of the human perspective 
with our spirit shadowed by tho sadness of 
farewell as the drooping flags of an acclaim- 
ing nation whisper the Republic's edieu to 
one of its tallest sons. Even in this volcanic 
day, the 3ist President of the United States 
seemed so much a part of the Nation's 
wealthy assets with his sage counsel, drawn 
out of the rich deposits of the long years. 
But our stricken hearts are crying out in 
those ancient words of wistful loss. “My 
Father. My Father. The chariots of Israel 
and the horsemen thereof.” For a workman 
who needed not to be ashamed has been 
caught up by the chariots bending low. 
Tenderly, this day of the Nation's grief, we 
bear the worn bodily tenements of the oldest 
Chief Executive to this highest pedestal of 
honor where so recently lay the martyred 
form of the youngest, As this day we think 
of his earthly pilgrimage beginning 2 years 
before the centennial of the signing of the 
immortal Declaration, and continuing an un- 
abated pursuit of the highest and best for 
this land of his love and prayer to within 
a dozen years of her 200th anniversary, 
we are vividly conscious of a background of 


humanitarian achievement and of national 
contributions which for dedicated time and 
talent and substance strikes dumb any poor 
faltering words of appraisal or appreciation 
we could attempt to bring. Suffice it to say 
that the amazing record Herbert Hoover has 
left in the accomplishment of rescuing enter- 
prises under our starry banner and belting 
the needy earth, for themselves in 
almost unbelievable results far beyond any 
poor power of ours to add or to detract, 

The daring projects he assumed threw 
bridges across the gulfs of vast misery, 
bridges of mercy and help which became 
crowded thoroughfares for food and clothing 
and medicine for millions, including huddled 
armies of children who otherwise would have 
perished. d so it is ours today, gratefully, 
to salute who brought sustenance to 
more starving humans than any other man 
who has eyer walked this earth. It was his 
voice that persuaded America to gird herself 
for this world’s summons by eating less and 
growing more; that she might be the savior 
of millions and millions without regard to 
political frontiers. In the midst of an eco- 
nomic hurricane, still he believed that the 
clouds were lies and that the blue sky 18 
the truth. Later, standing in the sunlight of 
popular esteem, he was called upon by his 
White House successors to take a strategic 
part in strenthening the very structure of 
the Government. Meekly he came through 
the fires of criticism to adulation and coro- 
nation in the heart of the Nation that he had 
served so faithfully. 

We cannot but remember that back of all 
his attitudes and motivation was a character 
strong, unbending, unblemished. Always, 
he wore the white flower of a blameless life. 
The faith in the supremacy of spiritual veri- 
ties, in its roots, went back to the frugal 
upbringing and the strict but quiet beliefs 
of a Quaker home and the Quaker meeting- 
house. To that cradle of his later mature 
faith. We will take his body to its resting 
place on the coming Sabbath, and there at 
the spot dear to his heart because of the 
scenes of his childhood, multitudes will come 
in the years to be to repeat the national 
saga which has been written by his life for 
so lived he from his birth in singleness and 
gentleness and honor and clean mirth. 

Again and again he warned, as he did in 
his closing message to Congress. These are 
his words now: “* * that social and eco- 
nomic solutions will not satisfy unless they 
conform to the ideals of life that are rooted 
in religion and fed from purely spiritual 
springs.” And he declared that if science 
outstripped our moral and spiritual resources 
as a nation, we are doomed. And that with - 
brilliance without wisdom, and power with- 
out conscience, the fateful handwriting is on 
the wall. From the lips of this man the 
Nation revered, who was the very symbol of 
integrity in the things that make a man and 
make a nation truly great, shall we listen in 
this hallowed hour to one of the last state- 
ments of Herbert Hoover as he said: “The 
longer I live, and the more I see, the more 
confidence I have in the American system of 
constant goodwill and service to other na- 
tions and of free enterprise, and personal 
liberty.” And then he adds, “We have a 
great way of life. Let's keep it that way.” 
Thus, the 31st President ended his matchless 
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Ova H. Tolley, Dunbar, W. Va., in place of 
O. H. Young, retired, 

Myrna F. Profit, Hansford, W. Va., in 
of O. G. Toney, retired. 

Willlam E. White, Newell, W. Va., in place 
of C, E. Mills, retired. 

WISCONSIN 

Ferne L. Thompson, Wyocena, Wis., in 

piace of R, E. Andrews, deceased. 


place 


CONFIRMATIONS 


Executive nominations confirmed by 
the Senate February 19, 1965: 

OFTICE OF EMERGENCY PLANNING 

Buford Ellington, of Tennessee, to be Di- 
rector of the Office of Emergency Planning, 

DEPARTMENT OF DEFENSE 

Kenneth E. BeLieu. of Oregon, to be Under 
Secretary of the Navy. 

Graeme C. Bannerman, of the District of 
Columbia, to be an Assistant Secretary of 
the Navy. 

U.S. Am Force 

‘The following-named officers to be assigned 

to positions of importance and responsibility 


designated by the President, in the grade 
indicated, under the provisions of section 
8066, title 10, of the United States Code: 
Lt. Gen. William H. Blanchard. 1445A 
(major general, Regular Air Force), US. Air 
Force, to be general. 

Maj. Gen. James V. Edmundson, 1863A, 
Regular Air Force, to be lieutenant general. 

Maj. Gen. Robert J. Friedman, 1397A, Reg- 
ular Air Force, to be lieutenant general. 

Maj. Gen. William K. Martin, 1697A, Regu- 
lar Air Force, to be lieutenant general. 

Lt. Gen. James Ferguson, 1530A (major 
general, Regular Air Force), to be senior Air 
Force member, Military Staff Committee, 
United Nations, under the provisions of sec- 
tion 711, title 10, of the United States Code. 

U.S. Navy 


Rear Adm, Charles T. Booth II, US. Navy, 
having been designated, under the provisions 
of title 10, United States Code, section 5231, 
for commands and other duties determined 
by the President to be within the contempla- 
tion of said section, for appointment to the 
grade indicated while so serving, to be vice 
admiral. 

Adm. Harold P. Smith, U.S. Navy, for ap- 
pointment to the grade indicated, when re- 
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tired, pursuant to title 10, United States 
Code, section 5233, to be admiral. 
U.S. MARINE Corps 

Lt. Gen. Henry W. Buse, Jr., U.S. Marine 
Corps, having been designated, in accordance 
with the provisions of title 10, United States 
Code, section 5232, for commands and other 
duties determined by the President to be 
within the contemplation of said section, for 
appointment to the grade indicated, while 
so serving, to be lieutenant general. 

IN THE ARMY 

The nominations beginning Edward H. 
Frick to be colonel, and ending John H. Zieg- 
ler to be second lleutenant, which nomina- 
tions were received by the Senate and ap- 
peared in the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD on Feb- 
ruary 3, 1965. 

IN THE Navy AND MARINE CORPS 

The nominations beginning William C. 
Adams, Jr., to be captain in the Navy, and 
ending John W. Winters, Jr. to be second 
lieutenant in the Marine Corps, which nom- 
inations were received by the Senate and 
appeared in the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD on 
February 8, 1965. 
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career solemnly confident that we would 
keep it. And keep it we will. So help us, 
God. 


“Father grant Thy grace divine 
To make these mystic temples thine; 
When wasting age and wearying strife 
Have sapped the leaning walls of life, 
When Darkness gathers over all 
And the last tottering pillars fall, 
Take the poor dust Thy mercy warms 
And mold it into heavenly forms.” 


And now— . 


“Earth to earth and dust to dust 
Calmly now the words we say— 
Left behind we wait in trust 
For the Resurrection Day. 
Father in Thy blessed keeping 
Leave we now Thy servant sleeping.” 


Public Relations 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. J. W. FULBRIGHT 


OF ARKANSAS 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Friday, February 19, 1965 


Mr. FULBRIGHT. Mr. President, re- 
cently I came across a short article in 
the Saturday Review describing the 
progressive civic program conducted by 
the Ford Motor Co. It so happens that 
a few years ago I lost my administrative 
assistant, John Erickson, to this pro- 
gram and I am pleased to know that this 
activity has been singled out as a prime 
example of industrial good citizenship. 
Since I know that there is at least one 
Democrat working toward interesting 
Ford employees in political activities, I 
feel that the loss of my able assistant 
was not completely in vain. 

I ask unanimous consent to have the 
article printed in the Appendix of the 
RECORD, 

Forp’s CITIZENSHIP PROGRAM 
(By L. L. L, Golden) 


Not all of the 450 companies that have 
public affairs programs have found them 
successful. Many of them have lacked all- 
out management support; not enough steam 
has been put behind them. But not one of 
the corporations that has set up a serious, 
well-thought-out program of public affairs 
and given it a thorough test has dropped it. 

It is easy enough to make grand gestures 
during national election campaigns and to 
ask employees to register, to vote, or to make 
contributions to the party of their choice. 
It is dificult indeed to develop a solid pro- 
gram that runs all year and makes a con- 
certed effort to train employees to under- 
stand and participate actively in politics. 

There are some outstanding examples of 
good public affairs programs. Chase Man- 
hattan Bank, Monsanto Chemical, Western 
Electric, Johnson & Johnson, Olin Mathie- 
son, all have worthy programs. One of the 
best in the country is that of the Ford Mo- 
tor Co. 

The Ford effective citizenship program was 
started in 1960, It is administered by the 
company’s civic and government affairs of- 
fice and has the complete backing of top 
management. It encourages employees to 
become active in civic and political affairs 
in the party of their choice, not as agents of 
the company but as private citizens. The 
company’s philosophy was put this way by 
its chairman, Henry Ford II, in a speech in 
1961: “We find that nonpartisanship is an 
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essential feature in all such activities. In 
the case of employee programs, it is neces- 
sary to keep in mind that the objective is 
not to further the pet political theories of 
top management; it is to help bund. in 
American political life, in the electorate, and 
in both major political parties a solid, active 
group of politically and economically in- 
formed and moderate people. Corporations 
are—or ought to be—politically colorblind.” 

Ford’s effective citizenship. program in- 
cludes the effective citizenship course, the 
know-your-government seminars, the yolun- 
tary political contribution plan, the informed 
voter program, and the leave of absence 
policy. 

The effective citizenship course, butt 
around the basic format of the “action course 
in practical politics” of the U.S. Chamber of 
Commerce, is presented In eight 2-hour dis- 
cussion sessions during the employees’ off 
hours but at no cost to them. They deal with 
such vital subjects as the political party, po- 
litical leadership and its functions and prob- 
lems, the political campaign, political clubs 
and political meetings, the political -party 
and the determination of public policy, the 
organization of local government and parties, 
the individual and politics, and local political 
leaders. In the last category the discussion 
is led by Republican and Democratic county 
chairmen. The session leaders are all pro- 
fessionals in government and politics. The 
course is not concerned with issues. No 
company point of view is Injected. Its pur- 
pose is to help those attending the course 
to understand the political process. 

The object of the know-your-government 
seminars is to provide a practical under- 
standing of how State and local governments 
work. A guest official makes his presenta- 
tion and a free-for-all discussion follows. A 
seminar program is, typically, made up of five 
2-hour sessions at which the mayor, the 
president of the board of education, the 
county judge, the State senator or State 
representative and, in the final session, Demo- 
cratic and Republican Party officials discuss 
the functions of their offices and their prob- 
lems. 

The voluntary contributions plan encour- 
ages all employees to make contributions, not 
Just before national elections, but at least 
once a year, toa political party or candidate. 
Every precaution is taken so that no one in 
the company except the contributor knows 
how much is given or to whom. 

The informed voter program uses_ the 
theme “Know—Before You Vote." Informa- 
tion is provided to employees about voting 
procedures, the candidates, and the issues on 
the ballot. The company publishes voters’ 
guides in the more than 30 employee news- 
papers. 

Under the community service awards pro- 
gram citations are presented in each major 
company location to Ford employees who 
have given distinguished service in local 
affairs. The winners are chosen by commit- 
tees of leading local citizens. 

Under the lenve-of-absence policy, leaves 
are given to employees appointed or elected 
to full-time public political office. They are 
without pay but employees returning to 
Ford are given equivalent jobs or better and 
are protected in their insurance and benefit 
plans while on leave. 

One of the reasons for the success of the 
Ford public affairs program is that it is 
administered by professionals. The civic 
and government affairs office, which also has 
the responsibility for the company's goy- 
ernment relations work, has a staff of more 
than 50 people, better than half of them on 
the professional level. They work out of 
eight regional offices, The managers of 
these offices include a former two-term 
member of the Iowa State Legislature; a 
former political science professor who was 
administrative assistant to former Gov. 
William O'Neil, of Ohio; a former admin- 
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istrative assistant to Senator J, WILLIAM 
Fuusuicnt, of Arkansas; a former adminis- 
trative assistant to Senator Srrssanp Hor. 
LAND, of Florida; a former four-term Mem- 
ber of Congress from California; a former 
chairman of the Democratic State advisory 
committee in New Jersey; a one-time ad- 
ministrative assistant to former Congress- 
man Edward May, of Connecticut; and the 
secretary of the Governor’s State Finance 
Advisory Commission of Texas. 

What have been the results in numbers 
of Ford employees elected to office? As 2 
matter of policy the company does not keeP 
track of employees who hold public office or 
the level of their offices. But in 1964 in 
Michigan alone, a Ford employee ran for the 
U.S. Senate (he was defated in the primary); 
another for the U.S. House of Represents- 
tives (he was defeated in the 16th Congres- 
sional District). The present Michigan 
State Legislature has three Ford employees. 
In one State legislative district two Ford 
employees, a Republican and a Democrat, rap 
against each other. And Ford employees 
ran for many local offices from mayor and 
councilman through almost the entire list. 

Ford Motor Co. is not softheaded in its 
public affairs program. It knows that what 
is good for the country is good for Ford. 


To Amend the Arms Control and Dis- 
armament Act, as Amended 


SPEECH 
HON. PETER H. B. FRELINGHUYSEN 


OF NEW JERSEY 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, February 17, 1965 
The House in Committee of the Whole 
House on the State of the Union had under 
consideration the bill (H.R. 2998) to amend 
the Arms Control and Disarmament 


as amended, in order to increase tlie author- 
ization for appropriations. 


Mr. FRELINGHUYSEN. Mr. Chair- 
man, I move to strike the requisite num- 
ber of words. 

Mr. Chairman, I am surprised at this 
recent development, by which there has 
been proposed a 3-year extension for 
this Agency. I am also surprised that 
the Chairman has been willing to state 
that there is merit to a 3-year extension, 
instead of a 4-year extension which the 
committee itself recommended. In my 
own opinion, we should reduce it fur- 
ther. It should be a 2-year extension. 
What has taken place here strengthens 
my conviction that a case has not been 
made for an extension beyond 2 years- 

The gentleman from Ohio, in urging 
support of the substitute, suggests that 
the next Congress will determine whether 
or not the Agency should have a renewal 
on its lease of life. But surely, in the 
case of an agency like this, it is obvious 
that there is need for such review within 
a 2-year period. The discussion between 
the gentleman from Iowa and the gen- 
tleman from Ohio indicates quite clearly 
that no committee is likely to get an 
agency to testify every week or every 
6 months, Unless there is some particu- 
lar reason for the authorizing commit- 
tee to have executive branch witnesses 
come, that probably will not be done. 

I would reiterate the advisability— 
and surely there must be some validity 


to the argument of those of us who are 
recommending this—of a 2-year exten- 
sion for this Agency. I do not say that 
as a foe of the Agency but, as the gen- 
tleman from California has said, as a 
friend of the Agency. They are dealing 
with controversial matters, and it may 
well be if they do not have some kind 
of watch dog committee, such as our 
committee, they would be more vulner- 
able. I would urge defeat of the sub- 
stitute and the acceptance of the amend- 
ment offered by the gentleman from Cali- 
fornia. 

Mr. GALLAGHER. Mr. Chairman, 
will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. FRELINGHUYSEN. I yield to 
the gentleman from New Jersey. 

Mr. GALLAGHER. I think the sole 
Purpose in accepting the 3-year com- 
promise is a recognition that there is an 
honest difference of opinion between the 
parties on this particular issue, whether 
it should be 2 years, as the Republicans 
feel it should be, or whether it should 
be 4 years, as the majority of the Demo- 
crats feel. I think that is recognition of 
this honest difference of opinion, and 
that is the reason the chairman has ac- 
cepted a compromise. This is in the his- 
toric tradition of legislative compromise. 

This is a bipartisan Agency, and this 
is a bipartisan operation in which there 
are no politics. There is no attempt to 
jam anything down anybody’s throat, 
nor should there be by acceptance of the 
reverse procedure. This is a legislative 
compromise, and it is an honorable com- 
Promise. The 3 years was accepted by 
the chairman, and I think that is the 
sole purpose even though some of us 
feel that it should be 4 years. 

Mr. FRELINGHUYSEN. I am glad 
the gentleman takes that position, and 
that the majority now recognizes there is 
some substance to an authorization of 
less than 4 years, We are still faced 
With what the other body may or may 
not do. I would think the compromise 
could have been made in committee 
where it might have received support. 
But, regardless of that, I do not think 
that the suggestion for having a 2-year 
authorization is an unreasonable one. 
I feel very strongly we should not extend 
this program for any longer period. 

Mr. GROSS. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. FRELINGHUYSEN. 
gentleman from Iowa. 

Mr. GROSS. Does the gentleman 
know whether the State Department has 
Provided a position paper in the last 15 
or 20 minutes on this compromise? 

Mr. HAYS. The State Department 
supplied nothing to the committee. I am 
the author of the amendment. There is 
nothing dishonorable about a compro- 
mise. Some of the greatest issues in this 
Republic have been settled by compro- 
mise, I think the chairman is right in 
accepting it. Our friends on the other 
Side argue for an extension of less than 4 
years. I do not think anyone would 
lose any honor by accepting the 3-year 
extension. We do have the assurance 
that they will be back in the next Con- 
gress, which is all the amendment pro- 
Vides, and there will be a review by the 
Committee on Foreign Affairs. 


I yield to the 
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St. Joseph Valley Chapter, Indiana So- 
ciety of Professional Engineers, Inc., 
Supports President Johnson’s Call for 
Observance of National Engineers’ 
Week 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
o 


HON. JOHN BRADEMAS 


OF INDIANA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, February 18, 1965 


Mr. BRADEMAS. Mr. Speaker, last 
month President Johnson issued a state- 
ment in connection with the observance 
of National Engineers’ Week. The Pres- 
ident urged members of the engineering 
profession to encourage more young 
Americans to consider careers in engi- 
neering and he specifically called on en- 
gineering societies to contribute to this 
effort. 

I am pleased to say that the St. Joseph 
Valley chapter of the Indiana Society of 
Professional Engineers, Inc., has taken 
to heart the President’s call. Mr. Rus- 
sell C, Eck, president of the St. Joseph 
Valley chapter of the ISPE, and Prof. 
Walter L. Shilts, chairman of the awards 
and vocational guidance committee of 
this chapter, have recently written to tell 
me what their organization is doing to 
support the President's recommenda- 
tions. 

Under unanimous consent, I insert in 
the Appendix of the Record the text of 
President Johnson's statement of Janu- 
ary 15, 1965, on this matter: 

Tue WHITE HOUSE, 
Washington, January 15, 1965. 

The position of the United States as the 
foremost industrial power rests, in consid- 
erable measure, on technological leadership. 
Our e g prowess is second to none— 
and we must keep it that way. 

In the past, the American engineer has 
contributed much to the preservation of na- 
tional well-being and security. New horizons 
beckon to us beneath the sea, in space, and 
in the interior of the earth. The greatest 
of the challenges presented will be related to 
improving the life of man. Better housing, 
modernization of transportation, freedom 
from the hazards of air and water pollution, 
greater control over the destructive forces of 
nature, and the establishment of a new and 
attractive urban environment must all be 
realized as we advance toward the Great 
Society. 

During National Engineers’ Week, I ask 
the members of this profession to assist in 
meeting these challenges by dedicating them- 
selves to an even more active interest in our 
young people who will bear the engineering 
responsibilities of the future. Many high 
school students and particularly the children 
of disadvantaged families are unaware of en- 
gineering career opportunities and often fall 
to obtain a sound preparation for college 
study. The engineering societies and their 
membership can help to remedy this situa- 
tion by providing guidance and disseminat- 
ing information to students, parents, and 
school counselors. By thus nurturing tech- 
nical talent in America’s youth, you will be 
contributing significantly to the building of 
a better society. 

LYNDON B. JOHNSON. 

I ask unanimous consent to insert in 
the Record the text of a letter from Pro- 
fessor Shilts, outlining certain activities 
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of the St. Joseph Valley chapter of the 
ISPE in observing National Engineers' 
Week: 
INDIANA SOCIETY OF PROFESSIONAL 

ENGINEERS, INC. 

South Bend, Ind., February 17, 1965. 
Hon. JOHN BRADEMAS, 
New House Office Building, 
Washington, D.C. 

DEAR CONGRESSMAN BRADEMAS: President 
Johnson's “Engineer's Week“ letter stresses 
the role of the engineer in our modern society 
and properly emphasizes the need for engi- 
neers to take & more active interest in ac- 
quainting young people with the career 
opportunities in engineering. We of the St. 
Joseph Valley chapter of the Indiana Society 
of Professional Engineers are using several 
approaches to the dissemination of informa- 
tion, advice and encouragement to young 
people. 

The chairman of our guidance and schol- 
arship committee contacts all the high 
schools in our area each year and offers to 
provide engineers for “career days” and for 
group or individual counseling of students. 
At the same time he announces the competi- 
tion for the Armco, Monsanto, and Gerber 
scholarships in engineering and furnishes 
application forms for interested students to 
use. The committee then interviews the ap- 
plicants and chooses a local best candidate 
for each scholarship who then compete on 
a State and National level to be the actual 
recipients of the 4-year scholarships. 

At our “Engineer's Week“ dinner on Feb- 
ruary 25, members are asked to bring a de- 
serving high school student as a guest to 
mingle with the engineers and their wives. 

Our members are encouraged to and do 
participate as judges in the local science 
fairs to help promote good science programs 
in our elementary and secondary schools. 

Respectfully submitted. y 

Prof, WALTER L. SILTS, P.E., 
Chairman, Awards and Vocational Guid- 
ance Committee. 


Sir Winston Churchill 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. MILWARD L. SIMPSON 


OF WYOMING 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Friday, February 19, 1965 


Mr. SIMPSON. Mr. President, there 
was hardly a community in the Nation 
in which the people and the press did 
not mourn the passing last month of 
Sir Winston Churchill, a man who, had 
the respective nationalities of his moth- 
er and father “been the other way 
around,” might well have won election 
to this legislative body. It is fitting that 
members of the free press with whose 
British counterpart Sir Winston was as- 
sociated in his memorable days as a war 
correspondent would carry mention of 
this man in their editorial columns. 

The leading daily of Wyoming’s capi- 
tal city, the Cheyenne Wyoming State 
Tribune, of Cheyenne, has carried 
two such editorials. The first, under 
date of February 1, paid tribute to Sir 
Winston as well as questioning the com- 
position of the delegation which repre- 
sented official Washington at the funeral. 
A later editorial, February 3, concerned 
a summary of Sir Winston Churchill’s 
capacities as a leader written by Denis 
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Brogran, a professor of political science 
at Cambridge University, 

The Thermopolis Independent Rec- 
ord, in a February 11 editorial, affirmed 
that Churchill's “place in history is 
a towering one and will always remain 
so"—an observation with which few 
could disagree. 

Mr. President, I feel these three edi- 
torials should be made a part of this 
body’s permanent record on the illus- 
trious living legend whose biography is 
virtually the history of man's last cen- 
tury. I ask unanimous consent that the 
editorials be printed in the Appendix of 
the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the editorials 
were ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: i 
[From the Wyoming State Tribune, Feb, 1, 

1965] 


REPRESENTATIVE OF THE AMERICAN PEOPLE 


It seems deeply unfortunate that the 
United States of America which had made 
Sir Winston Churchill one of its own and to 
whom it had accorded so many honors as 
well as the love and admiration of its mil- 
lions of people, was not appropriately of- 
ficially represented at the final tribute paid 
him in London Saturday. 

It is excusable that the President of the 
United States, who had evinced a sincere 
desire to do so, could not personally attend. 
But in his stead it would appear to us there 
could have been no more proper officially 
designated representative of the people of 
this country than Gen, Dwight D. Elsen- 
hower. 

It is not enough to say that General Eisen- 
hower has twice served this country as its 
President; more fitting to the occasion is 
the fact that he too is an old warrior and 
one of our very great living heroes of the 
holocaust that molded Churchill forever in 
the hearts not only of Britain and the Eng- 
lish-speaking world but the champion of 
freedom everywhere. 

The people of America deserved to have 
General Eisenhower as a comrade-in-arms 
and one of the few survivors of the topmost 
echelons of command of World War IT, named 
to represent them in the absence of this 
country’s Chief of State. 

But unofficially, General Eisenhower did 
go, at the personal inyitation of Lady 
Churchill; and in their hearts we are sure 
that he really represented the people of this 
country. 

His moving discourse on his old friend and 

associate delivered over the British Broad- 

casting Co.'s television network Saturday as 

Sir Winston's cortege moved along the 

a stirred the emotions of people every- 
ere. 


Said the general: “Upon the mighty 
Thames, great avenue of „ Move at 
this moment to their final resting place the 
mortal remains of Sir Winston Churchill. 

“He was a great maker of history, but his 
work is done and the record closed.” 

General Eisenhower then recited Tenny- 
son's “Crossing the Bar.“ and thereafter pro- 
ceeded to speak at length on the great figure 
being mourned. 

“I would, like all other freemen, to pay a 
personal tribute to the giant who now passes 
from among us,” said General Elsenhower. 
“I have no charter to speak for my country- 
men, only for myself. But if in memory we 
journey back to the time when Britain and 
America stood shoulder to shoulder in global 
conflict against tyranny, then I act as spokes- 
man for the millions of Americans who 
served with me and their British comrades, 
in 3 years of war in this sector. 

"To those men Winston Churchill was 
Britain. He was the embodiment of British 
defiance to threat, courage in adversity, 
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calmness in her danger, moderation in her 
success.“ 

General Eisenhower reviewed the war years 
and he spoke briefly and modestly of his own 
association with the Prime Minister and 
their precious friendship. 

Then he concluded: 

“At this moment, as our hearts stand to 
attention, we say an affectionate though sad 
goodbye to the leader to whom the entire 
body of freemen owes so much, 

In the coming years, countless words will 
strive to interpret the motives and describe 
exactly the virtue of Sir Winston Churchill— 
leader, statesman, citizen, that two great 
countries were proud to claim as their own. 

“Of the many things so written and spoken 
there will ring out through all centuries one 
incontestable refrain: ‘Here was a champion 
of freedom.’ 

“May God grant that we and the genera- 
tions who will remember him heed the les- 
sons he taught us in his deed, in his words, 
in his life, 

“May we carry on his work until no nation 
les in captivity, no man is denied oppor- 
tunity for fulfillment. 

“And now to you Sir Winston, by old 
friend, farewell.” 

A most moving and eloquent final testi- 
monial; and although General Eisenhower 
had no formal charter, as he called it, from 
his Government to represent us at Sir Win- 
ston's funeral, the people of America can 
feel grateful and proud that thelr sentiments 
were so well and capably conveyed—and by 
one who himself is enshrined in their hearts. 


[From the Wyoming State Tribune, 
Feb. 3, 1965] 
LESSON IN LEADERSHIP 
Denis Brogan, a professor of political 
science at Cambridge University, has written 
a brief summary of Sir Winston Churchill's 
capabilities as a leader, It is deserving of 
some study not only in connection with 
Churchill's life but with the leadership role 
throughout government and private indus- 


Standing in direct contrast to the “Naw-zi” 
he hated so thoroughly as well as Mussolini 
(that guttah-snipe“ as Sir Winston called 
him), Churchill accepted leadership with the 
limitations peculiar to free institutions. 

“Never for a moment,” writes Mr. Brogan, 
“did he forget that he had his mandate from 
the House of Commons—and so from the peo- 
ple to whom He was responsible not only for 
the achievement of victory, but for the pres- 
ervation of the old liberties of the land.” 

First, he was a loyal, devoted and obedient 
member of the House of Commons; and thus, 
writes Mr. Brogan, it was the leadership of a 
man who also was proud to be a servant; 
and to submit to often ignorant criticism 
and to the answering of silly questions, 

This was in stark contrast to the dicta- 
tors—this controlled, almost humble leader- 
ship if one may call Sir Winston humble. 

Another characteristic was candor; no re- 
luctance to have people see things as they 
really were. And with this, he also called on 
courage in such a fashion, says Mr, Brogan, 


that “even quite timid persons found their, 


hearts filled with new energy as they listened 
to that indomitable voice.” 

Again, he points out, this was no com- 
mand from above but a summoning of com- 
mon courage and common resolve, 

“In inspiring this courage, this common 
confidence, Sir Winston called on all hs great 
resources as an orator,” writes Mr. Brogan. 
“Never has a democratic leader spoken with 
equal force to 50 many millions, including 
the many millions of the subdued nations of 
Europe and the many millions across the At- 
lantic who found in these brilliant phrases 
something much more important than 
phrases, the promise and proof of victory.” 

But he provided not only great oratory but 
also action because he gave great inspiration 
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by his tireless energy. “In a war of unprec- 
edented magnitude and novelty, he gave the 
impression of one ready to try everything, 
bound by no precedent, daunted by no novel- 
ty.“ That mistakes would be made was to 
be admitted; that disasters would occur was 
not to be concealed. But the people knew 
they would not lose, with Sir Winston, 
through any blind clinging to routine—to 
repeating the same old mistakes. 

And in the darkest hours he always found 
humor and expression of his natural wit. 

The leadership was personal, not merely 
official, but it was the leadership of a dis- 
ciplined personality, of a great public 
servant, writes Mr. Brogan. The contrast 
between Churchill the leader and the dicta- 
tor-leaders thus is sharp; for the former, “it 
took a very uncommon man to represent 
those suffering millions and win their deep 
and affectionate confidence.” 
[From the Thermopolis Independent Record, 

Feb. 11, 1965] 


Sm Winston CHURCHILL 


“And tell sad stories of the death of kings.” 

So the fine old line marches down the paths 
of time. And it comes, at last, to Sir Win- 
ston Churchill who wore no crown but lives, 
in eternity, with all the kings and captains 
who created, saved, and defended worlds 
faced with destruction, and with that de- 
struction all that they meant and stood for. 

He was many men, was Winston Churchill. 
He could be arrogant, opinionated, difficult. 
And he could be gentle, generous, humorous 
and ‘responsive. But he was one thing al- 
Wways—the defender of human freedom who 
would never, desperate as the situation of 
the moment might be, consider the thought 
of capitulation or compromise. The cause 
must be fought through to its finish, what- 
ever the price and the ultimate payment. 
And his words were weapons, 

He was certainly one of the greatest 
Englishmen of all time. His place in his- 
tory is a towering one and will always remain 
so. And the character of Churchill was per- 
haps best expressed when he said in Com- 
mons, after a disastrous British defeat: 
we shall fight on the beaches, we shall fight 
on the landing grounds, we shall fight in the 
fields and in the streets, we shall fight in the 
hills; we shall never surrender, and even H. 
which I do not for a moment belleve, 
island or a large part of it were subjugated 
and starving, then our empire beyond the 
seas, armed and guarded by the British fleet, 
would carry on the struggle, until, in God's 
good time, the New World, with all its power 
and might, steps forth to the rescue and the 
liberation of the old.” 

The world is vastly the richer because he 
lived in it; the world is the poorer because 
he is gone. 


The Long Shadow Cast by Kefauver 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JOE L. EVINS 


OF TENNESSEE 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, February 1, 1965 


Mr. EVINS of Tennessee. Mr. Speak- 
er, the monument to Senator Estes Ke- 
fauver, the late Senator from Tennessee, 
will be one of service to the people 
serving the public interest, as 
monopoly and monopoly power. 

In this connection, I ask unanimous 
consent that an article written by the 
eminent columnist, Marquis Childs, 
which appeared in the Washington Post 
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on February 19, concerning the book 
written by the late Senator Kefauver— 
“In a Few Hands: Monopoly Power in 
America”—be reprinted in the Appendix 
of the RECORD. 

The article follows: 

Tue Lone SHADOW Cast BY KEFAUVER 
(By Marquis Childs) 

The long shadow of a tall, gangling Ten- 
nessean still falls across this Capital. Estes 
Kefauver is not missed by the comfortable 
Senate hierarchy whom he often irritated, 
but he is missed by a great many Americans 
who feel a Senator's duty is larger than get- 
ting dams or defense plants for his State. 

His career as a patient prosecutor search- 
ing through the maze of monopoly power in 
America’s economy is recalled by publica- 
tion of a book he nearly completed before his 
death a year and a half ago. “In a Few 
Hands: Monopoly Power in America” reveals 
the two conspicuous qualities that made him 
unique in recent Senate history. 

He had a dogged, persistent way of dig- 
ging into a tangle of figures and facts to show 
how control over large segments of American 
business was held by a few men at the top 
of the corporate structure. The Senator was 
the enemy of “administered prices” by which 
he meant a pricing system in vital flelds— 
bread, drugs, automobiles, steel—that no 
longer responded to competition. It was free 
enterprise, he contended, with much of the 
freedom and not a little of the enterprise re- 
moved. 

As chairman of the Senate's Monopoly Sub- 
committee he questioned witnesses with a 
volce never raised above a level which at 
times was almost inaudible. Step by step 
the reluctant witness would be led down the 
Path to the point at which certain conclu- 
sions were inescapable. 

The other outstanding quality was his 
complete indifference to whether he was liked 
or disliked. Walking onto the Senate floor he 
could know that the establishment would pay 
a lot to retire him to Tennessee. Corpora- 
tion executives would cheerfully have boiled 
him in oll. But he seldom gave the slight- 
est sign that he cared about anything but 
the job in hand. This dedication helped 
to draw around him a devoted staf. 

He could be made into a figure of fun— 
the shambling figure in the coonskin cap 
with the limp handshake—as his critics liked 
to do. Here, too, he seemed unconcerned as 
he went about wooing voters in a half dozen 
national campaigns with the dogged per- 
sistence of his Senate investigations. 

While it was only a coincidence that his 
longtime friend and colleague, Senator ALBERT 
Gonk, should have come out at this time 
demanding an investigation into one of the 
most remarkable tax cases ever to be decided 
by an Internal Revenue Service ruling, this 
is in what might be called the Tennessee 
tradition. Reserving a former ruling, the 
IRS in the Du Pont-General Motors case took 
action that Gore says will mean a tax sav- 
ings going largely to the Du Pont family of 
up to $100 million. Although the reversal 
reached some time in December is entirely 
legal, Gors argued that the Senate Finance 
Committee should investigate whether the 
Public interest had been served. 

In the Tennessee tradition ls an element 
of southern populism— justice for the in- 
dividual and for the region, a deep-seated 
suspicion of the money powers and their ma- 
chinations. Part of it is a strong sense of the 
peoples" right to know as shown in Gore's 
determination to bring all the facts in the 
Du Pont case to light. 

Washington is strewn with monuments, 
many of them political monuments in atro- 
cious taste and set down with little regard 
to appropriateness. It is highly unlikely 
in any foreseeable future that Kefauver will 
be momorialized in bronze or stone. But 
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he has what is a more enduring monument 
in the Kefauver-Harris Act, which sought to 
apply stringent controls over drugs offered 
for sale in the mass market with its huge 
profits, The drama of the thalidomide scan- 
dal helped to bring about passage of these 
long-needed reforms. 

The Subcommittee on Antitrust and Mo- 
nopoly is headed today by Senator PHILIP A. 
Hart. The opportunity is wide open to carry 
on where Kefauver left off, and Hart has a 
lot of the Tenneseean’s zeal and dedication. 
But the makeup of the committee is far more 
conservative today. The powers that be in 
the Senate have seen to that. 

Toward the end of his life certain lawyer- 
lobbyists closed in on Kefauver and check- 
mated his investigation into prices estab- 
lished by American drug firms in South 
America. His pessimism about the drifts 
toward monopoly is refiected in this post- 
humous book. Yet he ends with the con- 
clusion that monopoly power will not for 
long be tolerated in a society in which the 
traditions of a free, democratic society are 
so deep This was the conviction 
of a public servant who went on to the end 
asking the hard, searching questions, 


The Nonpartisan League Lives On 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. QUENTIN N. BURDICK 


OF NORTH DAKOTA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Friday, February 19, 1965 


Mr. BURDICK. Mr. President, 50 
years ago, à political prairie fire was ig- 
nited; and it swept a new breed of 
agrarian politicians into public office in 
North Dakota. These men were mem- 
bers of the Nonpartisan League. This 
movement played a dominant role in the 
political life of the State for the next 
half century. It merged with the Demo- 
crats in 1956, to become the Democratic- 
N.P.L. Party; but its progressive spirit 
still persists. Many of us remember 
with nostalgia that colorful period in our 
history. 

In the North Dakota Legislature, on 
February 5, Representative Reuel Har- 
rison moved, under the eighth order of 
business, that the remarks of Repre- 
sentative James Jungroth be printed in 
the State's House Journal. This con- 
tained an article in the Minot Daily 
News, written by Dick Dobson, and giv- 
ing the history of the Nonpartisan 
League. I ask unanimous consent that 
this portion of the House Journal be 
printed in the Appendix of the Recorp. 

There being no objection, the excerpt 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

[From the Journal of the House, 39th Legis- 
lative Assembly, Feb. 5, 1965] 
Tümrr-ymsr Day AFTER RECESS AND 
THIRTY-SECOND Dar 
EIGHTH ORDER OF BUSINESS 

Representative Harrison moved that the 
remarks of Representative Jungroth be 
printed in the House Journal, which motion 
prevailed. 

KOPIOTA EES JUNGROTH. Fifty years ago 
this month, a political movement which 

into national proportions was born in 
the State of North Dakota. 

The political history of the United States 
will record a deserving place for the part 
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played by people of North Dakota in the 
founding of the Nonpartisan League back 
in the year 1915. North Dakotans can be 
proud of the fact that from the Nonpartisan 
League of 1915 and 1916 there sprang two 
great political parties of the Midwest—the 
Farmer-Labor Party in Minnesota and the 
Progressive Party in Wisconsin. 

As the 50th anniversary of the birth of 
the NPL is taking place this year, it is 
fitting that the origin of the league was 
brought to public attention in a recent 
Minot Daily News article. Writing in the 
February 1 Daily News, Columnist Dick Dob- 
son had this to say on the founding of the 
Nonpartisan League: 

“LEAGUE LAUNCHED HALF CENTURY AGO 
“(By Dick Dobson) 

“Fifty years ago this month, the Nonparti- 
san League, last of the historic and colorful 
agrarian protest movements, was BORN in 
North Dakota. 

"The NPL arose from the same discontent’ 
that produced the old Grange, the Green- 
back Party, the Farmers Alliance, the Popu- 
list Party, and the other political action or- 
ganizations which swept the Midwest in the 
late 19th century. 

“Always a fertile ground for agricultural 
agitation, North Dakota first rebelled in 1892 
by going for the Populist presidential candi- 
date, Gen. James B. Weaver. 

“As the old movements rose and fell, the 
embers of progressivism continued 
glowing in North Dakota until they burst 
into a full-scale political prairie fire in 1915. 

“Those flames, which SATAY into 13 States 
before they were ex ed, sprang up 
when North Dakota's 1915 Legislature de- 
clingi to approve construction of a State- 
owned terminal elevator. 

“They were fanned by a State representa- 
tive named Treadwell Twichell, who pur- 
portedly told a large delegation of farmers 
lobbying for the bill to ‘go home and slop 
the hogs.’ 

“Whether by design or chance, Arthur C. 
Townley, a onetime Socialist organizer and 
a bankrupt flax farmer, chose this propitious 
moment to launch the Nonpartisan League. 

“Townley had mulled over the idea of non- 
partisan political action through control of 
the primary elections for some time, but it 
apparently was an associate of his, A. E. 
Bowen, who first advocated the plan. 

“Townley, then residing in Minot, drove 
the short distance to Deering in late Febru- 
ary 1915 to sell Fred B. Wood, a prominent 
leader in the Equity Co-operative Exchange, 
on the idea. 

“In his book on the NPL, Robert L. Morlan 
said Townley got ‘a not too enthusiastic 
greeting’ upon arrival at the Wood farm, He 
continued: 

“Mr. Wood and his two grown sons, How- 
ard and Edwin, had heard many schemes 
of how to save the farmer, but their interest 
mounted as they listened to this intense 
young man who eagerly explained his plans 
until far into the night. 

F. B. Wood thought the whole proposi- 
tion fantastic and unworkable, but Townley 
kept after him for 3 or 4 days, when at last 
youth, if not age, was won over. 

Tate one evening, Howard Wood and 
Townley scribbled a brief platform on a 
scrap of paper by the light of a kerosene 
lamp in the kitchen of the Wood farm, and 
early the next morning they started out in 
a bobsled to talk to neighbors, Howard han- 
dling the introductions and Townley giving 
the sales talk.’ 

“The story of the NPL in Its heyday from 
1916, when it won control of State govern- 
ment, until 1921, when the Governor and 
other key officeholders were recalled, Is well 
known. 

“One monographer credited it with bring- 
ing a ‘new deal’ to North Dakota when 
Franklin D. Rooseyelt was only an obscure 
Official in the U.S. Navy Department. 
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“At its peak, the NPL had 200,000 dues-pay- 
ing members. It evolved into the Farmer- 
Labor Party in Minnesota and joined with 
the Progressive Party in Wisconsin. 

“After crumbling as a national organiza- 
tion, the NPL still continued with occasional 
success in North Dakota. For 25 years, it was 
a personal vehicle of the late William Langer. 

“In 1956, the league broke its nominal Re- 
publican moorings and merged with the 
Democratic Party, a union which has pro- 
duced new election triumphs. 

“Although the NPL is little more than a 
paper tion today, having been fully 
absorbed into Democratic machinery, it will 
liye on, in name if not in fact. 

“The Nonpartisan League after 50 years is 
as native to the North Dakota political land- 
scape as smoke-filled rooms and bombastic 
campaign oratory.” 


Basic Necessity 


SPEECH 


HON. F. BRADFORD MORSE 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, February 18, 1965 


Mr. MORSE. Mr. Speaker, one little- 
noticed deficiency in our national educa- 
tional system is the lack of attention 
given to instruction in the use of li- 
braries, 

A recent study of prospective teachers 
showed that 60 percent could not use the 
cards in a card catalog properly and that 
35 percent could not interpret a cross 
reference in the Readers’ Guide to Pe- 
riodical Literature. 

These are shocking figures and the 
Lowell, Mass., Sun has dramatized them 
in a recent editorial calling for a re- 
quired freshman college course in library 
fundamentals. 

I want to call this editorial of Febru- 
ary 15 to the attention of my colleagues 
by inserting it in the CONGRESSIONAL REC- 
ord following my remarks. 

The editorial follows: 

Bastc Necessity 

To build anything, you need tools, If 
what is under construction is something 
called the Great Society, surely one of the 
basic tools is a sound educational system. 
And within that system, a basic accessory 
tool is surely the library. 

But according to Francis Keppel, U.S. Com- 
missioner of Education, more than half the 
Nation's public schools lack this requirement 
for forming educated, creative citizens. 

To be exact, 53 percent of all public schools 
(70 percent of elementary schools) don't have 
libraries. In many cases, where libraries 
exist, they are inadequate. 

The administration has slated $100 million 
to attack this situation as part of its 
posed $1.5 billion Federal ald to education 
program. 

Even if libraries were provided for these 
deficient schools, there is disturbing evl- 
dence that a sizable proportion of the teach- 
ers charged with instructing children in the 
use of them wouldn't know how to go about 
it. 

Testing 4,170 prospective school teachers 
in 69 colleges in 38 States, Ralph Perkins, 
director of library education at the Univer- 
sity of North Dakota, found that 35 percent 
of them were unable to interpret a cross 
reference in the Readers’ Guide to Periodical 
Literature; 60 percent could not use the cards 
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in a card catalog, and 90 percent did not 
know the meaning of a New York Times 
index citation. 

Many of these prospective teachers didn’t 
know the difference between a biography 
and a bibliography. 

The reason, says Perkins, is simply that 
nobody ever taught them. In many colleges, 
a group tour of the library during orienta- 
tion week is the only instruction students 
ever get. 

The remedy is equally simple: A required 
freshman course in library fundamentals, 
conducted by a trained librarian. 

The need would seem to be on a par at 
least with football stadiums and student 
recreation centers, if not dormitories, labora- 
tories, and government research grants. 


The Vanishing Seal 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. STROM THURMOND 


OF SOUTH CAROLINA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Friday, February 19, 1965 


Mr. THURMOND. Mr. President, in 
the February 1, 1965, issue of Barron's, 
a national business and financial weekly, 
I noticed a very interesting and revealing 
article. This article, entitled “The Van- 
ishing Seal,” is concerned with the Gov- 
ernment contract to process the furs of 
the national supply of sealskin. The 
Fouke Fur Co., formerly located in St. 
Louis, Mo., and now of Greenville, S.C., 
has continually exhibited ability to proc- 
ess these sealskins to the complete satis- 
faction of the Government and the users 
of the final product. Nevertheless, the 
company is now experiencing difficulty 
in its contractual negotiations; and this 
article clearly outlines the problems in- 
volved. I ask unanimous consent that 
the article be printed in the Appendix of 
the RECORD. 


There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 


THe VANISHING SEAL: Ir Has Become A SYM- 
BOL OF UNION ARROGANCE 


On George Orwell's memorable animal 
farm, the beasts at first were all equal, but 
in the end some proved more equal than 
others. By the same token, the Great 
Society holds out the promise of something 
for everyone; nonetheless, organized labor 
plainly intends to hog the lion’s share. 
Merely by flexing its muscles, the AFL-CIO 
compelled a reluctant Department of Labor 
to decree that the untrained rank and file 
of the Youth Corps shall command no less 
than the Federal minimum wage; in a hu- 
millating eyeball-to-eyeball showdown with 
George Meany's friend at court, Secretary 
Wirtz was the one who blinked. Railroad 
Brotherhoods flagged alarming headlines the 
other day by demanding that their Industry 
be nationalized. Finally, with the solid sup- 
port of the White House, union chieftains 
aggressively are pushing for Federal legisla- 
ion banning State right-to-work laws. 

These are all matters of great moment. 
However, perhaps the most striking demon- 
stration of union militancy these days has 
erupted in a tiny and otherwise little-noticed 
corner of the U.S. economic scene, the fur 
business. The Amalgamated Meat Cutters 
and Butcher Workmen of North America 
(AFL-CIO), to which the skilled hands who 
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produce fur coats somehow belong, are reck- 
lesaly throwing their weight around in 
Washington. Specifically, by threatening to 
boycott one particular bidder, they are seek- 
ing to influence the award of a Federal con- 
tract to process the national supply of seal- 
skin, 

What the controversy involves in dollars 
and cents is relatively petty: 60,000 pelts 
10,000 coats, and perhaps $25 mililon per year. 
Pocketbook considerations aside, however, the 
whole affair also raises grave issues of pub- 
lic policy. Lacking even a cloak of legality. 
the furriers’ union openly has moved to in- 
timidate both the industry and the Govern- 
ment. Far from seeking to restrain or rebuff 
this naked attempt at coercion, the powers- 
that-be in organized labor, as well as some 
high-ranking Federal officials, in effect have 
encouraged It. Who processes the Nation's 
furs means very little in the scheme of 
things, Who makes—or breaks—its laws 
matters a great deal. 

Law, domestic, and global alike, has played 
a major role in sealskins for nearly a century. 
To avert the threatened extinction of the 
fur-bearing seal, which mainly inhabits the 
northern Pacific, the United States, and three 
other maritime powers (Canada, Japan, and 
Russia) for nearly a century have regulated 
by treaty the size of the kill. Each year the 
Bureau of Fisheries gathers the U.S, share 
of the catch; for decades it then turned over 
the skins to the Fouke Fur Co. for process- 
ing, dyeing, and sale to the trade, This 
smooth working ement ended ab- 
ruptly in 1961, when the Department of the 
Interior cancelled Fouke's contract. After 
weighing various bids, Interior proceeded tO 
sign up with another processor known as 
Supara, an award which the General Ac- 
counting Office, in the fall of 1963, set aside 
as legal. Since then the Department has 
held a fresh round of competitive bidding: 
after several postponements, it is scheduled 
to announce the results this month. 

Further delay, however, would surprise 
nobody acquainted with the dubious history 
of the affair (Barron’s, Oct. 21, 1963). AS 
we observed at the time, the report of the 
General Accounting Office constitutes one of 
the most scathing Indictments of bureauc- 
racy on record. In awarding the sealskin 
contract to Supara, charged the GAO, In- 
terior showed a cavalier indifference toward 
Fouke's patent rights, as well as toward its 
own potential lability in case of their in- 
fringement, Contrary to the Department's 
findings, the samples submitted by Fouke 

y excelled in quality those of its 
rivals. GAO rejected the official explanation 
as to why the contract was cancelled, i.e. 
that Fouke lacked “corporate responsibility.” 
Instead, it caustically noted that the suc- 
cessful bid was submitted by a company 
which claimed no previous experience in 
processing seal, lacked adequate facilities, 
and acquired a legal identity only after it 
won the award. In sum, concluded the Gen- 
eral Accounting Office, Interior’s conduct was 
“either improper or highly questionable.” 
Hence, it declared the contract with Supara 
null and void. 

While remarkably candid in most respects, 
the GAO failed to account for Interlor’s gross 
dereliction of duty. However, its report 
furnishes a few clues. Official dissatisfaction 
with Fouke after some 40 cordial years evi- 
dently sprang from the labor troubles which 
erupted when the company, for sound busi- 
ness reasons, decided to relocate from St. 
Louis to Greenville, S.C. For years prior to 
its decision, Fouke's product mix had shifted; 
for reasons known only to nature, the an- 
nual seal catch had begun to yield more 
female skins, treatment of which required 
special shearing machinery (of origina! 
design) and a new plant layout. While the 
moye undoubtedly made economic senso, 
it proved a political blunder. For it aroused 
the ire of the Meat Cutters & Butchers, who 
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labeling (or libeling) Fouke a runaway, took 
their grievance to the National Labor Rela- 


Plaint. However, as subsequent events have 
made painfully clear, it never stopped nurs- 
ing its grudge. After GAO's devastating eri- 
tique—to which, by the way, Interior pleaded 
no contest—Fouke by rights should have won 
the contract. Instead, the Department de- 
cided to solicit new bids, a time-consuming 
Operation which has depleted inventories of 
Processed skins and disrupted the channels 
of trade. It also has given the Meat Cutters 
fresh ty, which they are seeking to 
exploit to the hilt, to press their reprisals. 
Last Monday the authoritative Women's Wear 
Daily reported that “strong labor pressure“ 
is holding up the government's award; the 
same source indicated that the fur unlon has 
“found a champion in George Meany, presi- 
dent of the AFL-CIO.” 

On Tuesday the union obligingly confirmed 
the paper's scoop.’ In which Com- 
modore Vanderbilt (“the public be damned”) 
might have been proud of, Abe Feinglass, 
vice president of Amalgamated and director 
of its fur and leather division, issued the 
following statement: “Anyone who thinks 
they're going to shove a run-away shop down 
the throats of the fur workers of New York 
is crazy * * Hils words, said Women's 
Wear Daily, made it unmistakabiy clear “that 
local union workers would not handle skins 
Processed by Fouke if that firm were to get 
back the Government contract. 

To Seventh Avenue, which in its own in- 
terests had championed Fouke's cause, the 
pronouncement brought a sudden chill. Its 
ugly significance, however, ripples far beyond 
the garment center. In a formal dispute be- 
tween Fouke and the fur workers’ union, the 
Statement would threaten an illegal sec- 
Ondary boycott. In the current state of af- 
fairs, which smacks of a vendetta, it sounds 
alarmingly like an appeal to breach of con- 
tract and to conspiracy in restraint of trade. 
Legal niceties aside, what we are witnessing 
is an exercise in long-range arm twisting. 
Fifteen months ago Barron's concluded: 
“The Truman administration was plagued 
by mink coats; Eisenhower's fell afoul of 
Vicuna. Viewed in terms of public rather 
than private morality, seal now shapes up in 
equally scandalous fashion.” So far we 
haven't been proved wrong. 


A British Citizen Joins in the Campaign 
To Prevent Sonic Booms 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ROMAN C. PUCINSKI- 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, February 15, 1965 


Mr. PUCINSKI. Mr. Speaker, the 
other day I received, much to my pleas- 
ure, an unsolicited letter from a British 
citizen who wishes to join me in my 
efforts to do something about sonic 
booms before they get completely out of 
a in this country and throughout the 

0 0 

Earlicr this year, I introduced HR. 
658 which would prohibit supersonic 
flights over the continental United States 
by commercial aircraft that generate 
Sonic booms of an intensity in excess of 
15 pounds overpressure per square foot 
at ground level. 
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This legislation has been very care- 
fully thought out. All of the available 
information clearly indicates that people 
and communities can tolerate sonic 
booms up to 1.5 pounds overpressure. 
But sonic booms in excess of this limita- 
tion are capable of creating serious prop- 
erty damage and adversely affecting the 
health of human beings and animals, 

The people of Chicago are now experi- 
encing sonic booms being generated by 
US. military aircraft during a series of 
practice missions over my city at super- 
sonic speeds. ‘There has already been 
considerable damage reported by resi- 
dents of our community. But the ex- 
perience we are now having in Chicago 
is merely a very small prelude to what it 
will be like in our country and in many 
other parts of the world within the next 
decade when commercial supersonic 
transports start crisscrossing our con- 
tinent and other continents of the world. 

My iegislation does not interfere with 
progress. It merely provides that those 
who are pushing us into the supersonic 
travel age must take adequate steps in 
designing their supersonic transports 
that the aircraft will not generate sonic 
booms in excess of the known tolerable 
limitations. 

This can be done if we compel the air- 
craft industry to recognize this problem 
now, while their proposed aircraft are 
stil on the drawing boards and some- 
thing can be done to reduce sonic booms. 
It will be too late to complain about 
sonic booms after the industry and our 
Government have spent billions of dol- 
lars on supersonic aircraft with no regard 
to the intensity of sonic booms which 
such aircraft will generate. 

Mr. A. R. Lacey, of London, England, 
fecently read about my proposed legisla- 
tion and was kind enough to send me the 
following letter. This letter clearly in- 
dicates that the problem which I have 
tried to deal with in my legislation is of 


It is for this reason that I am greatful 
Mr. Lacey for sending me the follow- 
hope that my colleagues 
consider the dialog from 
on this vital issue: 

PucInsEI: A few days ago it was 
reported in the Birmingham Post 
t you are introducing a bill into Congress 
ban sonic booms over a certain Intensity 
the United States. I am writing to wish 
ery encouragement in this. On the 
it your bill is a purely internal affair, 
but if it is successful it will almost certainly 
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discussions on the BBC and in the Observer 
newspaper, and a few questions in Parlia- 
ment last summer, the fate overhanging our 
peace of mind if SST becomes common does 
not seem to have caught hold of public at- 
tention yet, and the recent discussions about 
the Concorde, now apparently rescued, barely 
mentioned it. It seems fairly clear that the 
manufacturers will be interested solely in 
the amount of financial tion they 
will have to pay for actual physical damage, 
and that the intangible amenity and psycho- 
logical effects will be dismissed as mere lux- 
ury considerations, 

It is manifestly far easler to prevent these 
things from starting than to stop them once 
they have started, and so I hope your bill 
will have every success, and will be imitated 
by other nations. 

With best wishes. 
Yours sincerely, 
A. R. LACET. 


“The Citizen Soldier”—Article by Gen. 
Douglas MacArthur 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. HOWARD W. CANNON 


OF NEVADA 
IN THE SENATE OF TEE UNITED STATES 
Friday, February 19, 1965 


Mr. CANNON. Mr. President, the Re- 
serve Officers Association of the United 
States is once again sponsoring its tra- 
ditional National Defense Week, which 
exalts the citizen-soldier concept of na- 
tional defense, and also serves to salute 
the National Defense Act of 1920, the 
foundation of the modern American 
Military Establishment. 

The observance of National Defense 
Week starts on the birthday of Abraham 
Lincoln, and concludes on the birthday 
of George Washington, both citizen-sol- 
diers themselves. 

Many of the ROA's nearly 1,000 
chapters across the Nation join local 
military organizations arid asssociations 
and civic groups to create a broader un- 
derstanding by all citizens of the need 
for such defense forces so as to assure 
the survival of our Nation and the preser- 
vation of our liberties. 

This year, National Defense Week has 
taken on added significance, due to the 
Pentagon proposal that would destroy the 
units of the U.S. Army Reserves, and 
would turn that component into a pool. 
As Senators well know, this will be the 
subject of extensive hearings in commit- 
tees of both Houses. 

Therefore, Mr. President, at a time 
when these hearings are pending and 
when National Defense Week is being ob- 
served, it is particularly appropriate that 
I call the attention of Senators to a mas- 
terly article written years ago by the late 
General of the Army Douglas MacArthur. 
It was published in the American Legion 
magazine in January 1952; and the be- 
liefs of this great military leader are 
every bit as valid today as they were 13 
years ago. 

Iam sure all Senators will agree fo the 
pem ess of General MacArthur's obser- 
vations. 
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I ask unanimous consent that the arti- 
cle be printed in the Appendix of the 
RECORD. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

[From the American Legion magazine, 
January 1952] 
Tse CITIZEN SOLDIER 


(By General of the Army Douglas Mac- 
Arthur) 

One of the greatest contributions the 
American Legion has made to the Nation has 
been in the strengthening of the potentiali- 
ties of the citizen soldier. Since the Minute 
Men cf 1776 formed the ranks of the Con- 
tinental Army and brought victory to its 
arms in the American Revolution, the secu- 
rity of the United States has rested more 
than ali else upon the competence, the in- 
domitable will and the resolute patriotism 
of the citizen soldier. The professional has 
had his role—and it has been a major one— 
providing trained leadership, initial security 
against surprise attack and the nucleus to an 
expanding force under conditions of national 
emergency. But in all of our wars, from 
the Revolution to Korea, the citizen soldier 
has met the fuli shock of battle, has con- 
tributed all but a fraction of the dead and 
maimed and has accepted the responsibility 
for victory. 

Yet, despite all of this, he has never re- 
ceived either from our political or military 
leadership full credit for his role in safe- 
guarding the security of the Nation, nor the 
support in peace which would better prepare 
him to carry his responsibilities in war. 

The tendency has existed—as it still now 
exists—to regard him as an auxiliary rather 
than the main pillar supporting our na- 
tional military strength, Only in rare in- 
stance have his views been sought or con- 
sidered in the shaping of high policy gover- 
ing the conduct of war or plans to secure the 
peace. Indeed, only in the most exceptional 
cases has he been called to share the author- 
ity of higher command or staff administra- 
tion. 


The need for a closer integration of the 
civilian defense components with the Regu- 
lar services was clearly understood by the 
American Legion following the close of World 
War I, and its efforts largely resulted in the 
reexamination of the then long-existing mili- 
tary policy of the United States. There fol- 
lowed enactment of the National Defense 
Act of June 4, 1920, providing for one Army 
composed of the Regulars, the National 
Guard and the Reserves. This 
was a long step forward, but experience dem- 
onstrates that it has not resulted in pro- 
viding for the country the added security 
both intended and needed, Its results have 
been largely undecisive. We still enter wars 
tragically unprepared, and theretofore haye 
found ourselves entirely lacking in that de- 
gree of military strength essential to pre- 
serve the peace, At war's end we still de- 
mobilize in haste and divest ourselves of 
accumulated war materiel with reckless 
abandon. We still lack a realistic appraisal 
of future potentialities, and saddle our 
people with wholly uncalied for burdens to 
cover past errors by replacing anew the 
power we have squandered and dissipated in 
the afterglow of victory. There could be no 
more serious indictment of our political and 
military leadership than this failure to profit 
from the clear lessons of experience. It isa 
failure which following World War II, still 
vivid in the American mind, lost us the 
fruits of victory and brought to us a sense 
of insecurity hardly surpassed in midst of 
war itself. 

Now our military pdlicy again requires re- 
vision. Under selective service and other 
statutes, we have called up large increments 
of our citizen soldiery with which to prose- 
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cute the Korean war and to bolster our own 
defense and the defense of many other lands. 
We have adopted the principle of universal 
military training, and the outiook is toward 
maintaining for many years—even in peace— 
an armed readiness for war. 

All this, while intended and designed to 
strengthen freedom's defense, carries within 
itself the very germs to freedom's destruc- 
tion. For it etches the pattern to a military 
state which, historically under the control of 
professional military thinking in constant 
search for means toward efficiency, has found 
in freedom possibly its greatest single Im- 
pediment, to brush it aside as Inimicable to 
established military policy. To avoid this 
historic pitfall, it is essential that civilian 
control over the citizen army be extended 
and intensified, Particularly is this true in 
the administration of the program of univer- 
sal military training, if the youth of our 
land is to avoid being corrupted into a legion 
of subserviency to the so-called military 
mind, 

This calls for a reassessment of the role of 
the citizen soldier now to become the major 
element of our military establishment during 
peace as well as during war. It calls for a 
realistic appreciation of the potential in pro- 
fessional competence which the citizen 
soldier can bring to the fulfillment of our 
military policy and sims. It calls for the 
elimination of arbitrary restrictions upon the 
advance of the citizen soldier in the ranks 
of military leadership, for which he may be 
trained or is already reasonably qualified. It 
calls for a much broadened opportunity for 
the professional preparation of the citizen 
soldier to permit his Integration Into the 
higher staff studies and planning designed to 
avert war if possible, to prosecute it to early 
victory if not. 

This requires a basic change In attitudes. 
It requires recognition of the fact long un- 
derstood but covertly denied that our Army, 
as befits a republic, is a citizen army. Itre- 
quires that leadership from the top down be 
selected upon merit, carefully avolding 
arbitrary class discrimination. It requires 
that the citizen soldier, if otherwise profes- 
sionally qualified, have the opportunity to 
voice his views In the formulation of military 
and related political policy—a recognition 
that none have any monopoly upon the at- 
tributes to military leadership. It requires 
that we carefully avold yielding to profes- 
sional ambition at the expense of the primacy 
of the national interest. 

Unless these principles are recognized and 
adhered to, we shall find that our citizen 
army lacks the esprit essential to the build- 
ing of Invincible force—that its officers lack 
the incentive to advance their professional 
competence—that the people lack faith in 
the integrity of thelr military arm. 

This poses possibly the American Legion's 
greatest challenge, Its membership for the 
most part have been and are citzen soldiers 
of the Republic. They have learned, some 
from bitter experience, of the restrictions in- 
herent in the long prevailing relationship 


the strength of the new citizen army, which 
alone can come from close integration, with 
leadership and rank selected solely upon the 
basis of merit. 

The American Legion is in best position 
to guide this normal development. It must 
alert itself against political efforts already 
noticeable to suppress the voice and opinion 
of the citizen soldier, whether active or in- 
active. It must insist that the role of the 
citizen army be to serve no special interests, 
but rather the common welfare and protec- 
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history—not 
external threat, although the forces of 
eyil which our own political and military 
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blunders have helped so much to build, must 
by no means be ignored—but from internal 
pressures which threaten the very survival 
of our liberties. These pressures have already 
made sharp inroads into our free way of life 
and impaired much of the incentive which 
has encouraged development of those basie 
virtues and traits of character from which 
has emerged our traditional American initl- 
ative, American energy, and that indomitable 
American will which in past has ed 
our moral balance and produced our material 
strength. 

It is essential that the traditional role of 
the Army in these distressing times be care- 
fully preseryed—that it be not used ns an 
instrument of tyranny or oppression, a form 
of pretorian guard, by those secking to 
strengthen and entrench personal political 
power but that it be used instead as a force 
of freemen dedicated to its sworn purpose 
of “defending the Constitution of the United 
States against all enemies, foreign and 
domestic,” 

It is imperative that the citizen army now 
in the making be not corrupted by the same 
influences which have tended to corrupt the 
principle of representative government—that 
it be sustained on that high moral plane 
which befits the noble purpose it Is organized 
to serve. This can only be 1f the service of 
the citizen soldler is held to a level of dignity 
and opportunity which commands his fullest 
measure of devotion. 

To this purpose, the American Legion 
should enlist its wisdom and undeviating 
interest. It should utilize its full influence 
to the end that our military be 50 
oriented as to insure a citizen army cast in 
the mold of our exalted traditions and dedi- 
cated to the primacy of the people's service 


The South Bend-Mishawaka Labor Pic- 
ture, Continued Progress 1957-64 


EXTENSION OF REMARES 


HON. JOHN BRADEMAS 


OF INDIANA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, February 8, 1965 


Mr. BRADEMAS. Mr. Speaker, ear- 
Her this month some 300 business and 
industry executives and labor leaders at- 
tended the second annual dinner and re- 
port meeting of the South Bend-Misha- 
ne Ind., Labor-Management Commis- 
sion, 

They were complimented in an excel- 
lent address by Assistant Secretary of 
Labor Daniel P. Moynihan for their con- 
tributions to the effectiveness of a 
of special programs developed to meet 
the problems that followed the decision 
of the Studebaker Corp. to quit manu- 
facturing in South Bend. Mr. Moynihan 
notes that the Federal Government's role 
was facilitated because the programs 
were undertaken in a community that 
wanted to make them work. 

The South Bend-Mishawaka Labor- 
Management Commission, a nonpartisan 
community agency, has made a valuable 
contribution to the furtherance of un- 
derstanding in the relationship between 
management and organized labor. At 
the meeting George C. Hupp, chairman 
of the labor-management commission 
and a Federal labor conciliator, reported 
the results of a survey that demonstrated 
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the continuing improvement in the area’s 
labor climate. The survey follows: 

In September 1963, the South Bend-Misha- 
waka Labor-Management Commission, a non- 
partisan community agency, announced re- 
sults of the area's first comprehensive 
documentation of work stoppages—barome- 
ter to labor-management relations. The 
Study disclosed that the area's 49 principal 
industries, employing the bulk of the blue- 
collar workers in St. Joseph County, Ind., 
had reduced work stoppages (authorized and 
unauthorized) 93.6 percent since the peak 
Work stoppages year of the study, 1957. The 
study covered 6% years. 

The Commission In 1964 continued its 
work stoppages evaluation for the subse- 
quent 1-year period, from July 1963, through 
July 1964. The same industries, with the 
addition of four new major plant acquisi- 
tions, were surveyed. The findings revealed 
that the area's work stoppages experience, 
which began a favorable downward trend in 
1961, continued to pursue a down spiral in 
the l-year period from July, 1963 through 
July, 1964. The 1963 work stoppages fre- 
quency was 32 percent below the 6-year low 
of 1962. The study showed the work stop- 
Pages frequency for the area for the first 
6 months of 1964 further reduced 118 per- 
cent under the previous calendar year of 
1963, 

Similar improvement in work stoppages 
experience also was reflected by the six 
largest industrial employers of the area dur- 
ing the 12-month study period. The Big Six 
showed a combined 54.5 percent reduction 
in work stoppages in 1963 compared to the 
alltime low year of 1962. The work stop- 
pages frequency for the first half of 1964 
for the Big Six was identical to the previous 
12-month period of 1963—a favorable indi- 
cation in view of significant work 
ment negotiations consummated and initi- 
ated in 1964. 

Forty-two of the fifty-three firms surveyed 
in the July 1963—July 1964, documentation, 
including the new industries, boasted no 
work stoppages in that period. Thirty-six 
of these firms previously had recorded in- 
Cident-free work schedules for 614 years, 
from 1957 through the first half of 1963. 
The four major new industries reported in- 
cident-free labor-management relations since 
their arrival in the community, 

A total of 149 work agreements were 
Teached in South Bend and Mishawaka in a 
11% vear period from July 1963, through the 
close of 1964. The AFL-CIO and building 
trades recorded a total of 76 of the 149 labor 
agreements, 66 of which were interstate in 
nature, and 10 intrastate. The Teamsters 
and independent unions registered a total 
of 73 work agreements in the 14-year 
Period, with 41 being interstate and 32 intra- 
State. During the same period, only three 
authorized strikes were charged against the 
Inbor-mannagement record of work negoti- 
ations, 


Serving with Mr. Hupp as members of 
the South Bend-Mishawaka Labor-Man- 
agement Commission are: T. Forrest 
Hanna, Indiana Department of Labor; 
Stanley J. Ladd, St. Joseph County 
AFL-CIO Council; Roy B. Root, St. 
Joseph County Building Trades. Coun- 
cil; John A. Toth, Torrington Co.; Nor- 
man C. Murrin, St. Joseph County 
Teamsters Local No. 364; Louis A. 
Tiedge, Bendix Corp.; Cecil H. Tanner, 
Dodge Manufacturing Corp.; and Eli D. 
Miller and Kenneth M. Burch, Chamber 
of Commerce of South Bend-Misha- 
waka, Inc. 
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Can the State Live on Crumbs? 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. KARL E. MUNDT 


OF SOUTH DAKOTA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Friday, February 19, 1965 


Mr. MUNDT. Mr. President, as a 
member of the Senate Subcommittee on 
Intergovernmental Relations, and a 
charter member of the President's Ad- 
visory Commission on Intergovernmental 
Relations, my attention has been sharply 
focused on the compelling seriousness 
of the need of study and attention to the 
area of intergovernmental relations and 
our Federal system today. 

Appearing in the Saturday Review for 
January 9, 1965, is an excellent state- 
ment of Federal-State fiscal relations by 
former Goy. John Anderson, of Kansas, 
who until recently was a member of the 
Advisory Commission on Intergovern- 
mental Relations. Many of the conclu- 
sions Governor Anderson has reached 
are the same as those reached by our 
subcommittee. Because of the pressing 
need for more effort in developing greater 
fiscal capacity and tax effort at all levels 
of government in our Federal system, I 
ask unanimous consent that Governor 
Anderson’s article be printed in the Ap- 
pendix of the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

THe CHALLENGE OF PROSPERITY! CAN THE 
Strate Live on Cxumps?—WuHat HAPPENS 
WHEN WASHINGTON Cuts INTO THE PIE oF 
LOCAL REVENUE 

(By John Anderson) 

The choices which Americans must make 
over the next 2 or @ years concerning the 
critical question of Federal-State fiscal rela- 
tions will greatly affect the future nature of 
the Federal system. The best way to begin a 
consideration of Federal and State fiscal rela- 
tions Is to sort out the salient facts about 
Federal, State, and local governmental 
revenues and expenditures, Some of these 
facts are startling and all of them have seri- 
ous implications for the future. (By “seri- 
ous’ I do not necessarily mean “discourag~ 
ing.) But first, some facts and figures: 

1. Amazing as it may sound to some, 
Federal expenditure needs are leveling off 
while at the same time State and local ex- 
penditures are continuing to skyrocket. 

2. By 1970 or thereabouts, barring drastic 

in the international situation, an- 

nual State and local expenditures will have 
total Federal expenditures, including 

those for defense and foreign ald. In the 
fiscal year 1963 Federal expenditures for 
civilian government totaled about $30 bil- 
lion, in comparison to State and local outlays 

of $64 billion. I would guess that by 1971 

State and local expenditures will have 

reached $120 billion, compared with a Federal 

budget of $110 to $115 billion by that time. 

3. State and local government employment 
is rising steeply. These governments now 
have about 7,500,000 employees, compared 
with 2,500,000 Federal employees. 

4. During the past decade State and local 
outlays grew more than 8 percent annually, 
5 double the growth rate of the national 

come, 
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with talk of more good things to come. 

6. State and local debt increased by 170 
percent from 1952 to 1962, with over $80 bil- 
lion outstanding at the end of the period. 

7. The most costly functions at the State 
and local level have been and will continue 
to be those of education, roads, health, and 
welfare. 

8, Taxes by all governments took about 25 
percent of the gross national product in 1952, 
and the sarhe proportion a decade later. 
However, the share taken by the State and 
local government continues to rise and the 
Federal share continues to decline. 

9. In round figures, the State-local tax 
take is made up of 45 percent property taxes; 
12 percent income taxes (most of which are 
only mildly graduated, if at all); 15 percent 
general sales taxes; 13 percent gasoline and 
motor vehicle taxes; and 15 percent miscel- 
laneous, such as cigarette, liquor, and inheri- 
tance taxes. 

10. Federal grants-in-aid continue to grow 
apace in both magnitude and variety, This 
aid tripled between the years 1952 and 1962. 
It now stands at $11 billion, The last Con- 
gress alone added between 10 and 30 new 
grant programs, depending on what one calls 
a separate program category. 

11. The rate of tax mortality among State 
and local political leaders is very high. A 
Governor or mayor must ralse taxes in order 
to meet his increasing responsibilitles—but 
he is often voted out of office for doing 80. 
Were he to choose to cut services rather than 


his term. Also, we are told continually that 
any further increases in State and local taxes 
will drive industry out of the State 


sures at the State and local levels are against 
tax Increases, 

12. We are told that Federal revenues are 
likely to outstrip expenditure needs over the 
next few years, with a budgetary surplus the 


These 12 basic facts generally tell where we 
have been, where we are now, and where we 
are tending in Federal-State fiscal relations. 
The essence of what they tell us is this: 

The responsibilities for nonmilitary public 
services in government over the next few 
years are going to fall largely on State and 
local levels of governments. However, State 
and local revenue systems are much less re- 
sponsive to economic growth than is the Fed- 
eral revenue system. Consequently, State 
and local expenditure needs are going to out- 
strip revenues at current rates, while it ap- 
pears that at the Federal level revenue at 
current rates is going to outstrip expendl- 
ture needs. The big question before us is: 
“Which of several alternate courses should 
be taken?” 

An obvious possibility is to utilize judi- 
clously any Federal budgetary surpluses for 
reductions in the debt or reductions in tax 


t 
agree that, in years of full employment and 
application of Fed- 
tirement would not 
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two grounds. First, it does nothing in a di- 
rect sense to ease the pinch on State and local 
governments. Second, if Federal tax rates 
are steadily reduced, and State and local 
taxes continue to increase, the result will be 
increased burdens upon property and con- 
sumption taxes, and lessened burdens on in- 
come taxes. 

A second possibility is to utilize Federal 
surpluses for the initiation of some new and 
large Federal grant-in-aid programs in areas 
having a strong element of national interest. 
Some of the obvious fields would be educa- 
tion, highways, and mental health. It is not 
difficult to dredge up several other fields of 
State and local activity in which Federa] fi- 
nancial assistance would be welcome. 

However, this approach meets with some 
strong objections. In the first place, Fed- 
eral aid in these new fields would inevitably 
be accompanied by Federal controis. Our ex- 
isting Federal aid programs are accompanied 
by controls. New ones would be, too. In the 
second place, at Federal, State, and local 
levels we are approaching the limits of man- 
ageability in the variety and complexity of 
Federal grant programs. We can add new 

„Ones, but getting rid of old ones Is practically 
impossible, 

As the Advisory Commission on Inter- 
governmental Relations has observed, “there 

permanent as a temporary 
grunt-in- aid.“ Many thoughtful people are 
coming to the conclusion that there must be 
simpler and better ways of making future 
Federal funds available to the States. 

A third possibility is to initiate the con- 
cept of an unconditional Federal grant to 
the States—often referred to as a "block 
grant.” The difficulty with this approach 
in the past has been that its adyocates have 
coupled it with simultaneous elimination of 
present Federal grants. In addition to other 

ents against such an approach, It is 
not feasible from a political standpoint. It 
would be hard enough to get Congress to 
agree with the concept of an unconditional 
grant; it would be impossible to get it to 
carry on a corollary fight with all of the 
interest groups that are involved in the ex- 
isting program grants, 

In our new situation of projected Federal 
surpluses, however, the possibility is ad- 
vanced of initiating a block grant to the 
States to be used for virtually any purpose 
except highways and with no matching or 
other strings attached, leaving undisturbed 
the existing pattern of Federal grants in the 
various program areas. This approach has 
the advantage of administrative simplicity 
and a transfer of Federal funda to the States 
without accompanying controls. Further- 
more, to the extent desired, the distribution 
of such a grant could be keyed to the fiscal 
capacity of the various States so that any 
desired degree of equalization between low- 
and high-income States could be accom- 
plished. This general approach seems to be 
the one most favored by the administration. 

The principal argument against this ap- 
proach is the alleged lack of political feas- 
ibility. Specifically, how could one persuade 
Co to turn loose billions of dollars of 
Federal funds each year, without any specifi- 
cations as to their use by the reciplent 
States? 

Another argument is advanced against this 
type of approach; namely, that local govern- 
ments, as well as State governments, should 
recelye unconditional Federal grants and 
that the sharing of these funds between State 
and local governments should not be left to 
the discretion of the Individual State. How- 
ever, as a Governor, I cannot subecribe to 
this argument, 

In the first place, the local governments 
are subdivisions of the State and operate 
under the provisions of State constitutions 
and statutes. Secondly, the division of re- 
sponsibilities and, consequently, fiscal bur- 
dens between State and local governments, 
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varies from State to State. Thirdly, no yard- 
stick exists by which Federal funds could 
be distributed directly to localities on any- 
thing other than a per capita basis, because 
we have no measures by which to compare 
fiscal capacities of local government on a 
nationwide basis. Finally, the reapportion- 
ment of State legislatures on the basis of 
one man, one vote, may relieve some of the 
fears that the Federal funds would be dis- 
proportionately divided. 

A fourth possibility would be to ease the 
State-local tax bind by means of a credit 
against the Federal personal income tax for 
State and local taxes paid. Such a credit 
would necessarily be less than 100 percent 
but would cover all State and local taxes. 
This would leave it up to each State and 
local government to determine the most 
equitable taxation method to be employed in 
meeting the massive increases in State and 
local expenditures, but at the same time 
would make it possible for a designated por- 
tion of such tax increases to be borne indi- 
rectly by the Federal Government. This 
would make tax raising more politically feas- 
ible at the State and local levels. It would 
also meet the argument of local governments 
that they should not have to depend on the 
State for a distribution of Federal aid. It 
is also one of the most politically feasible of 
all the approaches from the standpoint of 
the Congressman or Senator because it com- 
bines a Federal tax reduction with automatic 
help to State and local governments. 

This approach, however, is open to the ob- 
jection that it would be regressive in nature 
and would not benefit the people who pay 
State and local taxes—particularly sales 
taxes—but whose incomes are not sufficiently 
high to place them in a Federal tax bracket. 
This argument could be partially met by 
having the credit apply in a decreasing scale 
as one moves up in the tax brackets. 

A fifth alternative would be to rebate 
a percentage of Federal income taxes to the 
State of collection. This has been proposed 
at various times in Congress. It would be a 
tax sharing rather than a tax credit ar- 
rangement, It would be simple to admin- 
ister and would leave State and local govern- 
ments free to chart their future policies on 
taxes and expenditures. However, it is ob- 
jected to on the ground that existing fiscal 
disparities among the States could not be 
recognized in the rebate arrangement, New 
York and California, for example, being rela- 
tively high-income States with many citizens 
paying taxes in the higher Federal brackets, 
would get back a much larger per capita 
share than would low-income States. 

I have attempted to describe briefly the 
present Federal-State fiscal situation, the 
major trends, and some alternate proposals 
for improving the balance in the fiscal rela- 
tionships between our various levels of 
government. Up to this point, I have tried 
to be completely objective in stating the 
problem and in presenting the arguments 
for and against the various solutions that 
have been suggested. 

At this point I would like to give you my 
own views on the most desirable path to be 
pursued. 

Unlike some, I do not view the Federal tax 
system as ideal, elther from the standpoint 
of equity or from the standpoint of maxi- 
mum encouragement to economic growth. 
The corporate income tax rate is still at a 
high level. I am confident that further re- 
ductions In the corporate income tax would, 
for the most part, find their way into new 
investment in plant and equipment. In- 
vestment in new plant by private enterprise 
is an ideal stimulant to growth. i 

Next, I should explain the absence from 
the list of the five foregoing alternatives of 
a proposal that has been viewed fondly by 
many Governors over the years—that of ex- 

some Federal tax sources for some 
existing Federal grants-in-aid. While I 
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would like to see something of this sort ac- 
complished, I and all of my fellow Governors 
know that it is neither equitable nor feasible. 
It was tried a few years ago during the Eisen- 
how administration when it was prop 
that the Federal telephone be repealed 
and this tax source turned over to the States, 
while at the same time a group of grants-in- 
aid equal to the amount of Federal telephone 
tax be discontinued—leaving it to the States 
to pick up the responsibility for the funt- 
tions formerly alded. 

This plan collapsed when it became appar- 
ent that the transfer of the tax source would 
aid the wealthy States most and the poor 
States least, while the cessation of the grants 
would hurt the wealthy States least and the 
poor States most. Governors and Congress- 
men alike lost little time in turning thelt 
backs on that one. 

I think that, whatever steps are taken to 
provide Increased Federal aid to the States. 
the implication should not be left that the 
State and local governments can relax A? 
stop trying to improve their respective reve- 
nue systems. The States are not trying to 
duck their responsibility; they recognize that 
much remains to be accomplished in 
strengthening the structure of State govern- | 
ment and improving their tax systems, par- 
ticularly with regard to the local property 
tax 


Now, let's get to the heart of the matter. 
Which of the five possibilities would be best 
for the States and best for the Nation, and 
what are the political feasibilities? 

It is always an easy answer to say that the 
best government is that which is closest to 
the people, It is also easy to say, and it 
always sounds good, that Federal bureaucracy 
will be our downfall and that our s 
lies In a strong free enterprise system. 

These statements may be true, but what 
virtue they have lies in their generality. 

It seems to me we must rely on a combina- 
tion of programs in the fiscal fields—active 
in strengthening the State and local govern- 
ments, yet utilizing, when needed, the com- 
bined strength of financial resources of the 
entire Nation. 

If we reach the point of Federal tax sur- 
plus, we should not only consider tax reduc- 
tions, but also apply some of the surplus to 
debt reduction. 

I favor a rebate or tax-sharing program. 
the objections notwithstanding. It seems to 
me that such a tax-sharing could 
be effective in strengthening the State gos“ 
ernments and thwarting the ever-increasing 
trend toward centralized control. Such tax 
sharing should not preclude continued use 
of grant-in-ald programs. While I favor tax 
sharing over grant-in-aid p „ because 
of the extensive controls attached to some 
of the latter, I think it extremely likely that 
the Federal Government will favor a bl 
grant plan so as to give States with lower 
gross State products relatively larger amounts 
of money, probably in combination with tax 
cuts and added grant programs. 

There should be few strings attached €x- 
cept the requirement for a well-develo 
State spending plan. Performance should be 
measured, perhaps annually. 

Every State will have to put more energy. 
talent, and money into planning, because the 
Federal money will likely go to education, 
environment control, perhaps urban an 
rural renewal. These will be fields of en- 
deavor for both State and local governments. 
They will therefore require exceptional 
Planning activities. 

A Federal tax return program might be * 
major catalyst. Long overdue, it la need 
to initiate regional thinking and action on 
public problems. Despite the practical dif- 
ficulties in arranging useful cooperation 
among present groups across political bound- 
aries, regional solutions are clearly mandi- 
tory, with the likelihood that political 
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Obstacles will be readily overcome when 
sizable rebate funds are the incentive. 

The Midwestern Governors’ Association is 
currently working toward effective regional 
Cooperation in the fields of equilization in 
Federal defense spending, in research and 
development, and in the interstate coopera- 
tion for utilization of graduate and profes- 
sional school facilities in the colleges and 
Universities by means of reciprocal contracts. 
Mental health programs and penal programs 
are also being explored for regional coopera- 
tive effects. 

These trends point in one direction—the 
Need for more management-trained and pro- 
fessional staff people in State and local goy- 
ernment, Finding these people, integrating 
them into State governments, and paying 
for their services will be a major problem, 
and State governments must then compete 
With private industry, universities, Federal 

ernment, and other institutions for the 
Same people. The market will remam tight 
Tor another 7 to 10 years, because of the 
Population-age distribution. States may 
Want to consider contracting out some of 
their problems to skilled groups throughout 
the country. 

Perhaps the Federal Government can be 
Prevailed upon to distribute back to the 
States some of the talented people it now 
employs, along with money. This might 
have a considerable beneficial effect on the 

drain” that is now such a major 
issue among many States. It could also 
Mean that States like Kansas might celebrate 
the return of expatriates who have left 
Kansas to work in the Federal establishment 
because of the Iack of challenging, ade- 
Quately reimbursed, opportunities at home. 

All these points are supported by the in- 
Creasing regard and responsibility with 
Which the voting public views government 
Solutions to public problems, More pro- 
fessionals In State government should fur- 
ther enhance in the public mind the stature 
and status of government employment. 

There is, of course, no easy solution, no 
Pat formula. I hope my remarks may be 
interpreted as being related to a great op- 
Portunity to realize the federalist idea of 
Solving the local problems at the local level, 
and utilizing the combined resources of all 
the people in solving the interstate problems 
for the common good. 


Judge Clemens Named Winner of 
Memorial Award 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. WILLIAM L. HUNGATE 


OF MISSOURI 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, February 8, 1965 


Mr. HUNGATE. Mr. Speaker, on 
February 9, 1965, the Bar Assoc- 

lation of St. Louis, held a stated meeting 
honoring the judiciary. The events of 
that evening have been ably reported in 
the Hannibal Courler-Post. The recipi- 
ent of the first Distinguished Service 
Award that evening was the circuit judge 
of the rural Missouri circuit in which 
it has been my privilege to practice. I 
submit the trustees in making the award 
distinguished themselves by the excel- 
lence and accuracy of their selection. 
Judge Clemens is a judges’ judge. He is 
an impartial energetic judge whose court 
opens promptly at 9 a.m. and who brooks 
no delay in the orderly procedures of 
Justice. Under this leave to extend my 
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remarks in the Appendix of the RECORD, 

I include the Hannibal Courier-Post re- 

port of the occasion: 

Jupce CLEMENS NAMED WINNER OF MEMORIAL 
AWARD 

James D. Clemens, judge of the 11th ju- 
dicial circuit, has been awarded the first Dis- 
tinguished Service Award by the trustees of 
the Walter E. Bennick Memorial Fund. The 
presentation was made Tuesday night at the 
second bicentennial meeting of the Bar Asso- 
ciation of St. Louis, held at the Chase-Park 
Plaza Hotel, where the guest of honor was 
Mr. Justice Tom C. Clark of the U.S. Supreme 
Court. 

The Bennick Memorial Fund was estab- 
lished in memory of Judge Walter E. Ben- 
nick, who served on the St, Louis court of 
appeals from 1925 until his death in 1955. 
One of the aims of the Bennick Memorial, 
and the purpose of this award, is to foster 
diligence, honor and professional excellence 
in the administration of justice. 

The trustees of the Bennick Memorial are 
Judge Norwin D. Houser of the Missouri Su- 
preme Court, former Judge Fred J. Hoff- 
meister of St. Louis, and John C. Shepherd, 
past president of the Bar Association of St. 
Louis. In making the award for distin- 
guished service the trustees selected Judge 
Clemens from the 37 circuit judges in the St. 
Louls Court of Appeals, District of Eastern 
Missouri, 

Judge Clemens, 55 years old, lives at Bowl- 
ing Green, where he practiced law for 20 
years before being elected circuit judge in 
1954. The lith judicial circuit is composed 
of Pike, Lincoln, and St. Charles Counties. 


The Agricultural Situation—Resolution of 
the North Dakota Senate 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or « 
HON. MILTON R. YOUNG 


OF NORTH DAKOTA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Friday, February 19, 1965 


Mr. YOUNG of North Dakota. Mr. 
President, it is apparent that farmers 
all over the Nation are facing serious 
financial difficulties. The problem seems 
to be the same almost everywhere—that 
of continual and sharp increases in the 
costs of operation and declining farm 
commodity prices. 

If nothing is done to better the farm 
economic situation, it could have serious 
repercussions on the entire national 
economy. 

Mr. President, the North Dakota Legis- 
lature, cognizant of this farm economic 
situation, passed Senate Resolution 2, 
sponsored by Senators Redlin, Becker, 
and Kisse, very appropriately calling this 
situation to the attention of the Presi- 
dent of the United States, various Gov- 
ernment agencies, and the Congress. 

I ask unanimous consent that the res- 
olution be printed in the Appendix of the 
Recor as a part of my remarks. 

There being no objection, the resolu- 
tion was ordered to be printed in the 
Recorp, as follows: 

SENATE RESOLUTION 2 
Resolution urging consideration and study 
of the problems facing the farmers of 

North Dakota and the United States 

Whereas agriculture is the basic industry 
of the State of North Dakota and recognized 
as the most important segment of its econ- 
omy; and 
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Whereas the members of the Senate of the 
39th Legislative Assembly of the State of 
North Dakota are deeply concerned with the 
plight of agriculture in our State as it affects 
the farmers and general public, and note 
with alarm the increasing rate of farm mort- 
gages and mortgage foreclosures, and re- 
gretfully admit that the various farm pro- 
grams put into effect in the United States 
have, as yet, failed to provide a solution, or 
approach the farmers’ hopes and dreams of 
farm prosperity based upon promises of 
parity of income; and 

Whereas the seriousness of the farm sit- 
uation has become so very apparent to the 
general public in recent months because of 
the unrest and violence which took place in 
the Midwest and which resulted from the 
unstable conditions of the farm economy, and 
which may be only a small preview of future 
actions If the chronic conditions of the farm 
economy are further ignored; and 

Whereas agriculture is basic and necessary 
to a sound State and national economy and 
deserves the attention and unanimous sup- 
port of the members of the Senate of the 
39th Legislative Assembly of the State of 
North Dakota, and it is recognized that in 
this highly technical and mechanized age 
the individual farmer finds himself in a mi- 
nority group by virtue of his willingness and 
determination to produce according to his 
dictates and personal initiative; and 

Whereas the farmer of today is the assur- 
ance of freedom from want tomorrow: Now 
therefore, be it 

Resolved by the Senate of the State of 
North Dakota, That our National Government 
be reminded of its responsibility for provid- 
ing reasonable economic stability for farm 
products comparable to the cost the farmer 
must pay for goods and services he is com- 
pelled to purchase; and be it further 

Resolved, That the National and State lev- 
els of government direct their attention and 
Tesearch facilities toward programs concern- 
ing wheat, feed grain, loan rates, the placing 
on the market of Government-owned wheat 
so as not to endanger the market price of 
wheat, the importation of beef, wheat, bar- 
ley, and sugar, and the production of sugar 
80 as to give the American sugar producer the 
opportunity to make use of his available re- 
sources and facilities; and be it further 

Resolved, That any available monetary re- 
sources on the State and National levels of 
government be utilized to the maximum ex- 
tent for agricultural research, to the end 
that improved varieties and new uses 
for crops will be developed and the inade- 
quacies of the farm economy will be im- 
proved; and be it further 

Resolved, That the secretary of state be 
directed to forward copies of this resolution 
to the President of the United States, Secre- 
tary of State, Secretary of Agriculture, 
chairmen of the U.S. Senate and House 
Committees on Agriculture, the chairmen 
and leadership of both political parties, and 
each member of the North Dakota congres- 
sional delegation. 

CHARLES TICHE, 


President of the Senate. 
Garn F. Sram. 
Secretary of the Senate. 


FFA, the Organization With Personality 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. COMPTON I. WHITE, JR. 


OF IDAHO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, February 2, 1965 


Mr. WHITE of Idaho. Mr. Speaker, 
under leave to extend my remarks in 


1965 


Record, I include the following speech 
given by Ray Turner, first-place winner 
in the Weiser, Idaho, Future Farmers of 
America chapter public speaking con- 
test, as printed in the Weiser American 
on February 15, 1965: 

FFA, THE ORGANIZATION WITH PERSONALITY 


Fellow Future Farmers, honorable judges, 
ladies and gentlemen, everyone knows what 
personality is. Personality, as defined in 
Webster’s New Collegiate Dictionary, is dis- 
tinctive qualities of an individual person. 
Therefore, personality is a word pertaining to 
humans. But there are those who will say 
that cattle have personalities, and any cat 
owner will swear that his pet is different 
from any other in the world, which is prob- 
ably true. 

But let’s think of the word “personality” In 
terms of an organization. Can an organiza- 
tion or club have a personality? It certainly 
can. We may have to use a few different 
terms to describe the different types of per- 
sonality of clubs, but essentially they'll be 
the same, because clubs are made up of peo- 
ple. For instance, a certain club could be 
called friendly or warm because it is one in 
which new members or invited guests feel 
instantly that they are a part of it. Or it 
could be snobbish or unfriendly simply be- 
cause it is hard to join or the members do 
not make newcomers feel welcome. 

Let's examine one organization closely and 
see what kind of personality it has. We'll 
take FFA, since that is the one most of us 
here are most closely connected with. 

It takes good members to make a good 
chapter, so the characteristics of its mem- 
bers and the chapter itself must be the char- 
acteristics of its personality. I feel there are 
11 characteristics, 1 for each letter of the 
word “personality” and after I have presented 
them to you, you should have a better under- 
standing of what makes a good chapter work. 

Publicity. This is where a chapter becomes 
good, Much emphasis is placed on the type 
and amount of publicity a chapter has in 
choosing the national chapter award winners. 
It's. where a chapter can become strong 
through ties with local businessmen and 
farmers. A good FFA chapter in a commu- 
nity can do a world of good, but you must 
have publicity to let people know you are 
there. For example, let's say a chapter has 
planned a farm field day, but no one came 
because they failed to publicize it. A suc- 
cessful farm field day could have done a lot 
to help local farmers and strengthen the 
chapter. Publicity is the backbone of a suc- 
cessful chapter. 

E is energy. This is something you must 
have. It takes energy to keep your organiza- 
tion rolling from one year to the next. It’s 
so easy to pass the buck or just let things 
ride. A chapter with a president or any 
other officer or a majority of members with- 
out energy is in trouble. You can't pull 
deadweight very long in this highly com- 
petitive world and survive. 

Responsibility. Were the FFA to adver- 
tise for members perhaps a catchy slogan 
would be “responsibility taught here.” This 
is certainly true of the FFA, for it has a large 
number of offices to be filled by responsible 
energetic members. If there is only one 
thing to be said for the FFA; it is that it 
gives everyone a chance. 

S is for, of all things, spectacle. The FFA 
has a lot of spectacle in it, but it serves a 
good purpose. It really awes you to see the 
FFA emblem outlined in colored lights or 
10,000 blue jackets in one auditorium at 
Kansas City. You can be proud of your 
organization, it's big. 

O 1s for Officers. They're the leaders of the 
organization. Without them the FFA would 
not be anywhere. On their shoulders rests 
the responsibility to see that all the chapter's 
resources are put to the best uses. They are 
the cream of the crop of all the members, 
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but remember they couldn't be leaders with- 
out someone to lead. 

N is for numbers. This is a measure of the 
real of the FFA. Every chapter 
tries for 100 percent membership and at- 
tendance, but this isn't always possible. 
Numbers give a chapter power to conduct 
bigger and better projects. The FFA should 
be a voluntary organization, however. No 
one should be forced to join or attend who 
doesn’t want to for this will breed either a 
dislike for FFA or a resentment at being 
forced. 

Ais for answers. The FFA has the answers 
for many high school students, especially 
seniors that are prospective college material. 
Through the FFA you can get many scholar- 
ships for an education in agriculture. There 
are many different careers in agriculture be- 
sides just farming and your FFA adviser can 
counsel you on what you should be. 

L stands for learning. The FFA has lots 
to teach you but only if you want to learn. 
Everything you do in the FFA is voluntary. 
No one is going to force you to participate in 
contests or apply for awards and offices. 
What you get out of it is what you put into 
it. There are many rewards and a lot that 
can be learned but not unless you are willing 
to work. 

I is interest. This is what separates the 
good chapters from the poor. A large num- 
ber of members is no good at all unless they 
are interested enough to attend meetings and 
work. This is the biggest problem facing 
chapters. Interest is an easy thing to lose 
but it’s hard to rebulld once you've lost it. 
There dosen't seem to be much you can do 
to get It because you can't make any group 
of members work who don’t want to. You 
are better off with a small group of interested 
members than a large number who don't 
even come to meetings. Some years you will 
have it and some groups of officers can bring 
it out but others can’t. 

Time. You can’t expect to accomplish 
anything in FFA without devoting some time 
to working for it. If you. have any interest in 
FFA and do work at all you'll know that it 
can take a lot of time. But FFA will always 
reward you, if not with a personal reward, 
maybe with the feeling that you helped make 
your chapter a good one. 

Y is for youth. The FFA is a young orga- 
nization. As long as there are young men 
who are interested in farming and the future 
of farming, Its prospects look bright. 

Yes, all of these characteristics, publicity, 
energy, responsibility, spectacle, officers, 
numbers, answers, learning, interest, time, 
and youth, make up personality of the FFA. 
It's a great organization with much to give 
to those who will only look into it and be in- 
terested enough to receive what it has to 
give. Only the members can determine what 
kind of a personality it has, because they 
develop the characteristics of the chapter. A 
lot of “goofoffs” or “deadweight” doesn't give 
the organization a good name and may in- 
fluence it for years to come by making young- 
er members feel the organization is one of 
do-nothings. The personality of FFA is only 
as good as its members. 


Letter From Pablisher of Daily Times 
Leader, West Point, Miss. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. JAMES 0. EASTLAND 
OF MISSISSIPPI 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Friday, February 19, 1965 
Mr. EASTLAND. Mr. President, I ask 


unanimous consent to place in the Ap- 
pendix of the Recorp a verified copy of 
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a letter to a Member of the House of 
Representatives from the Honorable Wil- 
liam Henry Harris, publisher of the Daily 
Times Leader at West Point, Miss. 

There being no objection, the letter 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

January 7, 1965. 

Dran CONGRESSMAN: I’m truly sorry that 
you haye the mental picture of our city and 
State which must exist in your thoughts. 
At the same time, I commend you for calling 
to seek facts, and regret that I could not 
answer more of your questions when you 
called Thursday morning. 

The incident, as reported to you and obvi- 
ously many others (we even had one 
from a representative of the London Sun), 
was blown entirely out of proportion. The 
local Negro youth who was arrested would 
have been arrested by any hometown police 
department in the Nation. He was urging 
a crowd to ignore the instructions of police 
officers, and endeavoring to provoke a fight 
on the school grounds of a local high. Police 
officers have known him to be a trouble- 
maker for along time. 

The 10 young people who demonstrated 
in front of the city jail Wednesday night 
(not 17, as someone had informed you) were 
asked repeatedly to leave. They refused. 
Later, one admitted that the COFO workers 
who arranged the demonstration wanted the 
group to be arrested. 

We found out from Sheriff Joe Strickland 
that all were given the privilege of making 
any telephone calls they desired. 

Bail was arranged for all 10 (not for the 
local youth who created the original trouble): 
and all have now been released pending 
routine hearing in city court. 

We deeply regret the entire incident, but 
3 tuat it was a minor infraction of 192 
aw e light of the dally happenings 
the Nation. Mississippi's laws 8 not un- 
like those in any State—and we hope you 
will agree, Congressman Resnick, that it 
would be difficult to maintain law and order 
if open disregard of law enforcement instruc- 
tion were permitted to go unchecked. 

White citizens of Mississippi have an af- 
fection for our fellow Negro citizens which 
is little understood in your area of this 
Nation. Our oldest staff member, from the 
point of service, on this country dally news- 
paper is a Negro. In our little newspaper- 
ing operation, we have five Negro employees. 
They are valued staff members—and there's 
a bond of friendship between us which is 
deep and real. 

Mississippi has problems. We're not 
unique in this. While every State has prob- 

“ems, the problems differ from State to State. 
As you know, we have—by far—the largest 
percentage of Negro population in the 
Nation. We do not consider this a handi- 
cap or a detriment. Our Negro citizens 
need more help than white citizens. This 
is true in New York, Mississippi, and in all 
States with a sizable percentage of Negro 
citizenship. ＋ 

We have made tremendous progress with 
our Negro citizens—in education, in per 
capita income, in new industrial jobs, yes. 
in voter registration, Many were added to 
the voter rolls in this county during 1964. 
Not all who made application passed the 
qualifications. This is also true for a num- 
ber of white citizens who made application. 

Congressman RESNICK, our mutual prob- 
lems are not golng to be corrected by send- 
ing immature young people from Mississippi 
to New York, or immature young people 
from New York to Mississippi. The people 
of this State appreciate the constructive 
help offered by the FBI and the Justice 
Department—and we believe the statements 
made by those from these organizations who 
have come to Mississippi will bear this out. 
We do not belleve that our Negro citizens 
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have been or will be helped by those who 
ve come under the COFO banner. 

Our invitation for you to visit Mississippi, 
and West Point, most certainly remains. 
We are enclosing a copy of Thursday's issue 
—— the Daily Times Leader for your inspec- 


Sincerely, 
WILLIAM HENRY HARRIS, 
Publisher. 


Coddling of Criminals 


EXTENSION OFP REMARKS 
or 


HON. MILWARD L. SIMPSON 


r OF WYOMING 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Friday, February 19, 1965 


Mr. SIMPSON, Mr. President, a 
Washington, D.C., resident, Mrs. Flor- 
ence M. Stellwagen, has called my at- 
tention to a most interesting poem of 
her composition. As a resident of the 
Federal city, which can lay dubious 
Claim to having one of the highest rates 
of major crimes of any city in America, 
she is understandably disturbed at the 
Coddling of criminals and the rationali- 
Zation of mayhem. 

I ask unanimous consent that the 
Poem by Mrs. Stellwagen be printed in 
the Appendix of the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the poem 
Was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
&s follows: 

Tue Prick oy LENIENCY 
It can plainly be seen, if we'll take time to 


look, 
That the trend of our times is to favor the 


£ 


crook. 
Of the juvenile criminal, people will say: 
“The kid was deficient in vitamin A” 


If someone's too lazy to work for a living 

His hard-working neighbors are urged: “Be 
forgiving.” 

When uncontrolled mobs commit riot and 


rascality 
The cause is defined as policemen's bru- 
tality.” 


And when, in a drunken rage, criminals 
kii, 

Excuse is soon offered: “The poor chap was 
m~ 


Assaults leave their victims in terrible shape 

But we are assured: “ “T'was a slight case of 
rape,” 

The foulest of crimes and the worst of 
abuses 

All seem to be coupled with ample excuses, 

Are we growing so callous and vold of dis- 
cretion 

That our own callow apathy fosters trans- 
gression? 


Will some clever “expert” with mental agility 

Rob every known felon of responsibility? 

We're giving the criminals cause to rejoice 

Because they're unpunished for criminal 
choice. 


And dastardly acts, planned with care, all 
malignant, 

Occur because we're not alert and indignant. 

Whenever the public is stupidly lenient 

To yield to temptation to crime is con- 
venient. 


Whenever no murmur ‘of protest is heard 

t seems that the criminal has “the last 
word"; 

While the faith of our fathers—a child's 
right to pray 

Ws God-given right is denied him today. 
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No wonder the forces of evil rejoice 
When one’s not condemned for his criminal 


choice, 
And our country’s known enemy, subtle and 
81 


v. 
Is fully aware that we sit idly by. 


Unless we awaken, it may not be long 
Till the toxin of danger becomes our doom 


gong, 
For it's all too apparent to those who will look 
That society favors the godless—the crook. 
— FLORENCE M. STELL-WAGEN. 


The Future of Our Railroads 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. NORRIS COTTON 


OF NEW HAMPSHIRE 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Friday, February 19, 1965 


Mr. COTTON. Mr. President, the 
January-February 1965 issue of Progres- 
sive Railroading, a publication distrib- 
uted to railway executives, features an 
article written by Ben W. Heineman, 
chairman of the Chicago & North West- 
ern Railway. I believe that other Sena- 
tors, who increasingly are interested in 
transportation, particularly the problems 
of the railroads and how they have been 
meeting the challenges, will find the ar- 
ticle most interesting. Therefore, I ask 
unanimous consent that it be printed in 
the Appendix of the CONGRESSIONAL REC- 
ORD. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

AMERICA'S RAILROADS AND THEIR FUTURE 
(By Ben W. Heineman, chairman, Chicago & 
North Western Railway) 

(Ben W. Heineman was born in Wausau, 
Wis., on February 10, 1914, educated in the 
Wausau public schools and at the University 
of Michigan. He took his LL.B. degree at 
Northwestern University in 1936. From 1936 
to 1956, Mr. Heineman engaged in the prac- 
tice of corporate law in Chicago, having his 
own law firm during most of that period with 
the exception of 2 years of Government serv- 
ice in 1941-43, when he was assistant gen- 
eral counsel, and chief, Court Review Branch 
of the Office of Price Administration in Wash- 
ington, Later he was appointed legal advisor 
and assistant director of the North African 
Economic Board in Algiers, serving also on 
the civil affairs staff of Maj. Gen. Dwight D. 
Eisenhower’s command, and as assistant to 
Robert Murphy, then Ambassador to the 
French Government. In 1951, he became spe- 
cial assistant attorney general of Dlinois in 
charge of the investigation and prosecution 
of counterfeit cigarette tax operations in Uli- 
nois. In 1954, Mr. Heineman was elected 
chairman of the executive committee of the 
Minneapolis & St. Louis Railway Co. He 
resigned his association with that railroad 
on April 1, 1959, and withdrew from his law 
practice to become chairman and chief ex- 
ecutive officer of the Chicago & North West- 
ern Rallway Co.) 

It is not often that a purportedly obsolete 
industry can make a comeback—and in the 
field of transportation such an event is con- 
sidered a rarity. 


If we go by the evidence, however, this is 
occurring in the railroad industry which in- 
dicates in an increasing number of ways that 
it is crossing the threshold into a new era of 
progress and development. This is particu- 
larly remarkable in the light of the dismal 
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position to which railroads had fallen since 
the turn of the century. 

Many individuals, not only students of 
transportation but those oriented in one way 
or another to modes competing with the 
railroads, have been prone for a number of 
years to seize on every available opportunity 
to point out that the railroad industry had 
outlived its usefulness to the public. Each 
passenger train discontinuance and each 
branch line abandonment has been inter- 
preted as but another step toward the even- 
tual demise of the industry. The steady di- 
version of freight traffic, however, was the 
most convincing type of evidence that the 
rallroads were truly obsolete, And no one 
in the railroad industry can minimize the 
significance of the fact that the railroads, 
which as recently as 1930 were handling 
three-fourths of all intercity freight traffic, 
had slipped to where they were handling less 
than 43 percent in 1961. 

It is understandable that some spokes- 
men for the railroads’ competitors were con- 
vinced that it was only a question of time 
when the ralroads were through—and that 
in the competitive battle they were finally 
cornered in their own roun ` 

This, of course, has not happened. Since 
1961 there has been a halt in the downward 
trend in percentage of intercity traffic han- 
dled by the railroads. This trend has not 
only leveled off since then but gives indica- 
tions of a gradual reversal. It now appears 
that railroad ton-miles will be up 6 percent 
in 1964 over 1963. If the railroads simply 
hold the line and maintain their current 
share of intercity volume, normal economic 
growth in the country would make the 1975 
railroad freight load one-third greater than 
it is now. And by 1988 the freight volume 
could be double what it is today. 

RAILROAD INDUSTRY DEMONSTRATING A NEW 
RESOURCEFULNESS 

America’s railroads definitely have not 
reached the end of the line. Even if I had 
rose-colored glasses I could not be more 
optimistic about the future of the railroad 
industry in an expanding economy. 

My optimism is based on the conviction 
that the industry is demonstrating a new 
resourcefulness and is more and more adopt- 
ing an attitude of self-help that will take it 
up the road of progress faster and more 
effectively than could be achieved by any 
other formula. 

This is not to suggest that inequities of 
outmoded Government policies under which 
railroads are forced to operate should be 
minimized. 
tion that must and will 
place in Government 
moved at an agonizingly slow place in terms 
of results achieved. This, however, should 
not be a deterrent in the basic objectives of 
—— Play and equal treatment in transporta- 

on. 


There are increasing signs that regulatory 
and other Government officials are beginning 
to recognize. not merely the existence of 
these inequities in our transportation laws 
but the adverse effect they have on trans- 
portation progress as a whole in the Na- 
tion. 

I anticipate that with each passing year 
these barriers to railroad progress will be 
taken down, piece by piece. 

In the meantime, however, the railroads 
have not been waiting for something to hap- 
pen. Since 1945 they haye spent #20 billion 
of their own money—revenue or borrowed 
on private credit terms—on improvement in 
plant and equipment. These billions were 
spent for modernization which has included 
27,000 new locomotive units, 1 million new 
freight cars, mechanized track maintenance, 
automated yards, remote control facilities 
for mainline train movements, and rapid data 
processing. 

And while railroads were spending this $20 
Dillion, it is fair to point out that their 
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competitors—the highway truckers, barge 
lines, and airlines—were also making sub- 
stantial capital investments. It is also prop- 
er to add, however, that these expenditures 
would have been vastly greater were it not 
for the fact that a collossa] $166 billion was 
spent by Government for improved road, wat- 
er, and air navigation facilities for free, or 
nearly so, use by these modes. 

Aside from substantial amounts the rail- 
Toads have been spending for improvements, 
some.of the most beneficial returns have been 
and will continue to be obtained by setting 
completely new standards of efficiency, elim- 
inating waste and breaking away from un- 
productive tradition. The efforts of many 
raliroads in developing more efficient plants 
and operations over the past several years by 
following such procedures are already bear- 
ing fruit. 

The North Western, for example, was 
plagued for many years by the large deficits 
incurred by the operation of intercity pas- 
senger trains. As recently as 1956 its annual 
passenger deficit was in excess of $23 million, 
a deficit which contributed substantially to 
the net loss of more than $5.5 million in- 
curred from operations of the rallroad as a 
whole for that year. Since that time a pro- 
gram has been carried out for the elimina- 
tion of the principal loss-producing pas- 
senger trains. Within 7 years the passenger 
deficit was reduced by almost $20 million, a 
reduction which contributed materially to an 


improvement in operating results which last 


year were the best since 1946. 

The substantial reduction of intercity pas- 
senger trains has been one of the most sig- 
nificant factors in the strengthening of the 
North Western's competitive and financial 
position. The discontinuance of such un- 
necessary operations served to reduce sub- 
stantially the drain on income from freight 
operations. Of particular significance is the 
fact that had the rallroad continued to oper- 
ate the er trains in the face of eyi- 
dence that the public preferred other modes 
of the railroad would have been 
obligated at some time in the future to pur- 
chase well over $100 million in passenger 
train equipment to replace existing equip- 
ment as it wore out, 

I am convinced that there is no future for 
the intercity passenger train and I seriously 
question whether such service will ever make 
money for any railroad again. I have read 
the figures that say our passenger train 
volume in America is equal to trans 
15,500 persons from New York to San Fran- 
cisco every day of the year. But it is also a 
fact that over 90 percent of intercity travel 
is by car—and that economists estimate 100 
million automobiles will be moving over the 
countryside by 1975. 

Most convincing haye been the figures in 
our books. They say intercity passenger 
service costs more than it takes in and, at 
best, is regarded as a standby rather than a 
necessity by a highway oriented and air- 
minded public. And this message comes 
through loud and clear, 

There is, however, a first cousin to inter- 
city passenger traffic that is paying off for 
the North Western: suburban commuter 
transportation. While Federal and State 
funds were literally poured into new express- 
ways right next to its tracks, the North 
Western started pumping new blood into a 
suburban operation that had been losing $1.5 
to $2.5 million annually. Seven years and 
$48 million later, the North Western is op- 
erating a commuter service that is self-sup- 
porting and with a promising future as it 
attracts a steadily increasing number of 
riders. 

The need for this kind of mass transit will 
compound itself in the years to come. The 
Nation's population in 1975 will 40 mil- 
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areas which will expand at an unprecedented 
Tate. 
SUBSIDIES NO SOLUTION TO MASS TRANSIT 
PROBLEMS 


Subsidizing mass transit is not the final 
solution and, in fact, can actually compound 
the problem. A case in point is the network 
of expressways built with hundreds of mil- 
lions of dollars of public funds in our metro- 
politan areas in the last three decades. 
These expressways are in themselves mass 
transit facilities. When such expressways 
were first planned, however, very little if any 
regard was given by their designers and 
Planners to what extent such highways 
would divert traffic from existing mass 
transit facilities. 

Our experiences on the North Western con- 
vince us that the congestion in metropolitan 
areas is not going to be reduced by each of 
the mass transit factlities going their inde- 
pendent ways. Only through a high degree 
of coordination by rapid transit, the com- 
muter railroads, buslines, and expressway 
interests can we hope to find lasting solu- 
tions for the efficient movement of masses of 
people. 

But it is in the volume movement of 
freight where the railroads have their 
brightest potential and where in recent 
years they have moved most rapidly in de- 
veloping new transport techniques and new 
types of equipment. 

RESURGENCE OF RAILROAD INCOME SPARKED BY 
PIGGYBACKING 


Piggybacking ls one of the most important 
rall innovations sparking the resurgence of 
freight income. Piggyback loadings are 
showing a constant increase and in 1964 
almost 2 million truck trailers will have 
traveled part of their journeys by rail rather 
than road. The economy, convenience, 
speed, and dependability of such highway- 
rail coordination is effectively proving itself. 
By further working to develop additional 
ways to use piggybacking, this type of traffic 
could mount at an accelerated rate in future 


years. = 

Piggybacking is not only bringing new 
business to the railroads but permits them 
to share more directly in the benefits of off- 
track industrial development. This latter 
aspect has been brought into sharp focus for 
the North Western which a year ago invested 
$1.1 million in the construction of a com- 
pletely new piggyback terminal at the west- 
ern outskirts of Chicago. It is significant 
that this terminal is highly touted by de- 
velopers of off-track Industrial districts as 
& major transportation benefit. Until the 
arrival of piggybacking, such district were 
completely orlented to nonrall transporta- 
tion, particularly trucking. 

Certainly one of the more dramatic de- 
velopments is that of the multilevel rack car 
which can carry 15 automobiles at a time, 
In 1964 more than 3 million new vehicles will 
have traveled in such cars by rail from fac- 
tory to or close to dealer distributing points. 

The railroad industry, however, should not 
assume that it has permanently recovered 
this traffic. Such an attitude is what re- 
sulted into a no contest a number of years 
ago when the budding trucking industry de- 
veloped its own special highway trailer for 
the movement of new automobiles. It is in 
the best interests of the railroads to con- 
tinue their research in the development of 
additional uses for the multilevel rack 
car, particularly for return loads. Greater 
utilization of the rack car could reflect in 
still lower charges to shippers of automobiles, 
thereby not only assuring but increasing the 
volume of this type of traffic moving by rail. 

There are other new members, too, which 
are joining the traditional family of freight 
cars. The conventional gondolas, flats, box- 
cars and hoppers are now being supple- 
mented by huge covered hoppers that carry 
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as much as 130 tons of grain, by tank cars 
with 30,000 gallon capacities, by giant box- 
cars that require skylights to light up their 
cavernous interiors and by other specialized 
equipment, 

Many of these new cars are designed either 
for increased capacity or for specialized han- 
dling. Each constitutes an improved weap- 
on in the competitive battle for business. 
However, that weapon can be made even more 
effective as we achieve a combination of high 
capacity for specialized types. of freight cars. 

UNIT THAIN APPLICABLE TO MANY PRODUCTS 


The unit train is another example of how 
the railroads are putting volume-carrying 
economics to work by moving huge tonnages 
between fixed points at sharply reduced costs 
and charges. Nonexistent a decade ago, unit 
trains on some 25 railroads—the North West- 
ern included—are now carrying approxi- 
mately 20 percent of all coal moying by rail. 
Even so the potential for such trains has 
hardly been scratched notwithstanding that 
their application is limited to only certain 
types of bulk traffic. The efficiency of the 
unit train is nevertheless great enough to 
have put a coal slurry pipeline out of busi- 
ness and it is conceivable that such a unit 
train of tank cars could make uneco; 
the laying down of some new pipelines. Cer- 
tainly unit trains can be expected to play 
a greater role in the future in the movement 
of iron ore, sand, and grain. 

While the unit train offers the advantage 
of movement of great volume and sharply 
reduced costs, its successful operation re- 
quires a three-way coordination and partici- 
pation by shippers, receiver, and the railroad. 
The shipper must be prepared for fast and 
efficient loading while the receiver must be 
equipped for equally fast unloading. As 
for the railroad, it must gear Its operations 
so that they will smoothly mesh with those 
of shipper and receiver. The investment in 
such an operation can be justified to the 
benefit of all parties only if there are sum- 
cient guarantees of high volume moyements 
over a substantial period of time. The re- 
sult, however, is the most streamlined form 
of railroad freight transportation. 

MERGERS INCREASE OPERATING EFFICIENCY 

Another form of railroad streamlining that 
only recently has begun to pick up speed is 
the merger movement, It is interesting to 
note that while merger of railroads was wide- 
ly discussed and studied during the depres- 
sion years of the 1930's, very little in corpo- 
rate consolidations actually took place. 
Concrete steps toward control and merger of 
any significance have occurred primarily 
since 1960 in a rising economy. 

Well-planned and sound mergers are those 
that result in s railroad that can grow with 
this rising economy by adding to operating 
effiiency through cost reductions, elimination 
of duplicate facilities, of average 
haul and enhancing the ability of the com- 
bined carriers to provide better service than 
each was able to offer individually. While 
the welfare of the carriers and their stock- 
holders are important considerations in a de- 
sirable merger, {t cannot pass the test of 
soundness unless it also is clearly in the pub- 
lic interest for such a corporate marriage to 
take place. i 

As technology continues to offer. new and 
more efficient ways of providing transporta- 
tion, it also has the effect of increasing the 
excess capacity of the railroad plant. This 
will accelerate the need for fewer, more em- 
cient railroad systems, performing transpor- 
tation service at lower cost which will be 
translated into lower rates, 

Merger alone, of course, is not the answer 
to the future of the railroads. Nor ts it a 
matter of legislation, management, diversifi- 
cation, automation, or technology. The fu- 
ture depends on a combination of all these 
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factors and as much on our ingenuity in solv- 
ing problems, being inventive and never ceas- 
ing to be competitive. 

Every year there are more people in this 
land, producing more and consuming more. 
The market for railroad services stretches out 
into the future, seemingly without limit. 


AND TOMORROW 


We can make tomorrow as big as we want 
it to be. The railroads haye a lot of things 
going for them that no other carrier has. 
Railroads have an inherent efficiency that is 
unique. It still takes less power to move 
steel wheels on steel ralls than it does to 
move a rubber tire on a hard pavement or 
a plane through the air. This holds true 
notwithstanding that trucks now move on 
limited access expressways of pool-table 
smoothness and planes course through the 
skies at supersonic speeds. 

Of all the forms of transport, railroads 
still retain the ability of moving goods in 
large volume and at costs no other carrier 
can equal. They can get into the heart of 
cities the way no plane or ship can. They 
move in storms that stop trucks cold. While 
highways and expressways can and have be- 
come outdated and inadequate, the steel 
rails. have a capacity for a vast amount of 
additional traffic. : 

Imeginative, energetic railroading is the 
real key to our future. It is the kind of rall- 

that can keep coming up with more 
developments like unit trains, rack cars, and 
Piggybacking and at the same time clearing 
away the obsolete and the unnecessary so 
that every mile and every minute of railroad 
operation is the most efficient and most eco- 
nomical that a railroad can be run. Most of 
all, the railroads must be competitive, mak- 
ing rather than mecting challenges, taking 
the initiative rather than being on the de- 
fensive. 

As long as the railroads have the attitude 
thet they must earn their way all the way, 
theirs will be an exciting future. 


LAWS AND RULES FOR PUBLICATION OF 
THE CONGRESSIONAL RECORD 


Cox or LAWS OF THE UNITED STATES 


TITLE 44, SECTION 181. CONGRESSIONAL 
RECORD; ARRANGEMENT, STYLE, CONTENTS, 
AND INDEXES; —The Joint Committee on 
Printing shall have control of the ar- 
rangement and style of the CONGRES- 
SIONAL Rxconn, and while providing that 
it shall be substantially a verbatim re- 
port of proceedings shall take all needed 
action for the reduction of unnecessary 
bulk, and shall provide for the publica- 
tion of an index of the CONGRESSIONAL 
RecorpD semimonthly during the sessions 
of Congress and at the close thereof. 
(Jan. 12, 1895, c. 23, § 13, 28 Stat. 603.) 

Trrte 44, SECTION 182b. BAME; ILLUS- 
TRATIONS, MAPS, DIAGRAMS.—No maps, dla- 
grams, or illustrations may be inserted in 
the Rrconn without the approval of the 
Joint Committees on Printing. (June 20, 
1036, c. 630, § 2, 49 Stat. 1546.) 

Pursuant to the foregoing statute and in 
order to provide for the prompt publication 
and delivery of the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD 
the Joint Committee on Printing has adopted 
the following rules, to which the attention of 
Senators, Representatives, and Delegates 18 
respectfully invited: 

1. Arrangement of the daily Record—The 
Public Printer shall arrange the contents of 
the daily Recorn as follows: the Scnate pro- 
ceedings shall alternate with the House pro- 
ceedings in order of placement in consecu- 
tive issues insofar as such an arrangement is 
feasible, and the Appendix and Daily Digest 
shall follow: Provided, That the makeup of 
the Record shall proceed without regard to 
elternation whenever the Public Printer 
deems it necessary in order to meet produc- 
tion and delivery schedules. 
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2. Type and style—The Public Printer shall 
print the report of the proceedings and de- 
bates of the Senate and House of Representa- 
tives, as furnished by the Official Reporters of 
the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD, in 744-point type; 
and all matter included in the remarks or 
speeches of Members of Congress, other than 
their own words, and all reports, documents, 
and other matter authorized to be inserted 
in the Record shall be printed in 6%-polnt 
type; and all rollcalls shall be printed in 
6-point type. No italic or black type nor 
words in capitals or small capitals shall be 
used for emphasis or prominence; nor will 
unusual indentions be permitted. These re- 
strictions do not apply to the printing of or 
quotations from historical, official, or legal 
documents or papers of which a literal repro- 
duction is necessary. 

3. Return of manuscript—When manu- 
script is submitted to Members for revision it 
should be returned to the Government Print- 
ing Office not later than 9 o'clock p.m. in 
order to insure publication in the RECORD is- 
sued on the following morning; and if all of 
said manuscript is not furnished at the time 
specified, the Public Printer is authorized to 
withhold it from the Recorp for 1 day. In no 
case will a speech be printed in the Rrecorp of 
the day of its delivery if the manuscript is 
furnished later than 12 o’clock midnight. 

4. Tabular matter—The manuscript of 
speeches containing tabular statements to be 
published in the Rrconẽůn shall be in the 
hands of the Public Printer not later than 
7 o'clock p.m., to insure publication the fol- 
lowing morning. 

5. Proof furnished—Proofs of “leave to 
print” and advance speeches will not be fur- 
nished the day the manuscript is received but 
will be submitted the following day, whenever 
possible to do so without causing delay in the 
publication of the regular proceedings of 
Congress, Advance speeches shall be set in 
the Record style of type, and not more than 
six sets of proofs may be furnished to Mem- 
bers without charge. ) 

6. Notation of withheld remarks —If man- 
uscript or proofs have not been returned in 
time for publication in the proceedings, the 
Public Printer will insert the words “Mr. 
addressed the Senate (House or Com- 
mittee). His remarks will appear hereafter 
in the Appendix,” and proceed with the 
printing of the RECORD. 

7. Thirty-day limit—The Public Printer 
shall not publish in the CONGRESSIONAL 
Record any speech or extension of remarks 
which has been withheld for a period ex- 
ceeding 30 calendar days from the date when 
its printing was authorized; Provided, That 
at the expiration of each session of 
the time limit herein fixed shall be 10 days, 
unless otherwise ordered by the committee. 

8. Corrections — The permanent RECORD is 
made up for printing and binding 30 days 
after each daily publication ts issued; there- 
fore all corrections must be sent to the Pub- 
lic Printer within that time: Provided, That 
upon the final adjournment of each session 
of Congress the time limit shall be 10 days, 
unless otherwise ordered by the committee: 
Provided further, That no Member of Con- 
gress shall be entitied to make more than 
one revision. Any revision shall consist only 
of corrections of the original copy and shall 
not include deletions of correct material, 
substitutions for correct material, or addi- 
tions of new subject matter. 

9. The Public Printer shall not publish in 
the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD the full report or 
print of any committee or subcommittee 
when said report or print has been previously 
printed, This rule shall not be construed to 
apply to conference reports. 

10(a). Appendiz to. daily Record—When 
either House has granted leave to print (1) 
a specch not delivered in either House, (2) a 
newspaper or magazine article, or (3) any 
other matter not germane to the proceed- 
ings, the same shall be published in the Ap- 
pendix. This rule shall not apply to quota- 
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tions which form part of a speech of a Mem- 
ber, or to an authorized extension of his own 
remarks: Provided, That no address, speech, 
or article delivered or released subsequently 
to the sine die adjournment of a session of 
Congress may be printed in the CONGRES- 
SIONAL RECORD. 

10(b). Makeup of the Appendiz.—The Ap- 
pendix to the QONGRESSIONAL RECORD shall be 
made up by successively taking first an ex- 
tension from the copy submitted by the 
Official Reporters of one House and then an 
extension from the copy of the other House, 
80 that Senate and House extensions appear 
alternately as far as possible throughout 
the Appendix. The sequence for each House 
shall follow as closely as possible the order or 
arrangement in which the copy comes from 
the Official Reporters of the respective 
Houses. 

The Official Reporters of each House shall 
designate and distinctly mark the lead item 
among their extensions. When both Houses 
are in session and submit extensions, the 


-lead item shall be changed from one House 


to the other in alternate issues, with the in- 
dicated lead item of the other House appear- 
ing in second place. When only one House 
is in session, the lead item shall be an ex- 
tension submitted by a Member of the House 
in session. 

This rule shall not apply to extensions 
withheld because of volume or equipment 
limitations, which shall be printed immedi- 
ately following the lead items as indicated 
by the Official Reporters in the next issue of 
the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD, nor to RECORDS 
printed after the sine die adjournment of the 
Congress. 


11. Estimate of cost.—No extraneous matter 
in excess of two pages In any one instance 
may be printed in the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD 
by a Member under leave to print or to ex- 
tend his remarks unless the manuscript is 
accompanied by an estimate in writing from 
the Public Printer of the probable cost of 
publishing the same, which estimate of cost 
must be announced by the Member when 
such leave is requested; but this rule shall 
not apply to excerpts from letters, tele- 
grams, or articles presented in connection 
with a speech delivered in the course of de- 
bate or to communications from State legis- 
latures, addresses or articles by the President 
and the members of his Cabinet, the Vice 
President, or a Member of Congress. For the 
purposes of this regulation, any one article 
printed in two or more parts, with or with- 
out individual headings, shall be considered 
as a single extension and the two-page rule 
shall apply. The Public Printer or the Official 
Reporters of the House or Senate shall return 
to the Member of the respective House any 
matter submitted for the CONGRESSIONAL 
Recorp which is in contrayention of this 
paragraph. 

12. Official Reporters. -The Official Report- 
ers of each House shall indicate on the manu- 
script and prepare headings for all matter to 
be printed in the Appendix, and shall make 
suitable reference thereto at the proper place 
in the proceedings. 


CHANGE OF RESIDENCE 
Senators, Representatives, and Delegates 
who have changed their residences will please 
give information thereof to the Government 
Printing Office, that their addresses may be 
correctly given in the RECORD. 


RECORD OFFICE AT THE CAPITOL 


An office for the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD, 
with Mr. Raymond F. Noyes in charge, fs lo- 
cated in room H-112, House wing, where or- 
ders will be received for subscriptions to the 
Recorp at $1.50 per month or for single 
copies at 1 cent for eight pages (minimum 
charge of 3 cents). Also, orders from Mem- 
bers of Congress to purchase reprints from 
the Recorp should be processed through this 
office, 


Address by Hon. John J. Rooney 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. FRANK T. BOW 


oF OHIO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, February 22, 1965 


Mr. BOW. Mr. Speaker, it was my 
privilege to attend a meeting of the 
Propeller Club, Port of Washington, on 
Thursday, February 18, at which time 
my distinguished colleague, the gentle- 
man from New York, Joun J. Rooney, 
was honored and was the principal 
speaker. 

I need not remind my colleagues that 
Joun Rooney is one of the most capable 
Members of the House and is sincerely 
dedicated to the best interests of our 
Nation. 

However, I feel that the subject of his 
address on that evening is one that 
should -be of interest not only to the 
Members of Congress, but to the Nation 
at large. 

I compliment my colleague for his re- 
marks and, although we sit on opposite 
sides of the aisle, I am in complete ac- 
cord with what he had to say on this oc- 
casion. 

Under unanimous consent, I include 
with my remarks the address given by the 
distinguished gentleman from New 
York: 

REMARKS OF CONGRESSMAN JOHN J. ROONEY 
BEFORE PROPELLER CLUB, Port or WASHING- 
TON, D.C., FEBRUARY 18, 1965 
Mr. Toastmaster, Reverend Father Harke, 

my distinguished colleagues in the Congress, 

honored guests, friends, ladies and gentle- 
men, I appreciate this opportunity to talk 
to you tonight about the American merchant 
marine. Iam normally one of not too many 
words and almost never make a long speech. 

Having raised your hopes, now let me lower 

them. Tonight I am departing from my 

usual procedure. 

Tonight I hope to offer some suggestions 
for further improving the status of our mer- 
chant marine. First of all, I know it costs 
money to keep our American fiag on the seven 
seas, However, I am reminded of a remark 
made by Winston Churchill when he was 
told he should drink less Mquor—that it 
took too much out of him. He said, “I have 
taken more out of liquor than it ever took 
out of me.” I feel this way about the Amer- 
ican merchant marine. The country has 
gotten much more out of the merchant 
marine than the merchant marine eyer got 
out of the country. This may sound strange 
coming from a member of the House Appro- 
priations Committee. But I believe that 
what we spend each year in enabling our 
US.-fiag fleet to compete on the high seas is 
returned manyfold in jobs, in taxes, in 
service, in security, in the promotion of our 
import and export commerce, and in our 
national stature among the nations of the 
world. 

It has been apparent to the Congress since 
the beginning of the Republic that the 
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United States needs a strong U.S.-flag mer- 
chant fleet. One of the first laws passed by 
our earliest Congress was designed to en- 
courage American-flag shipping. In our time 
the Congress, through the acts of 1916, 1920, 
1928, 1933, and 1936, has reiterated this same 
need for an American merchant marine.. As 
set forth in section 101 of the Merchant 
Marine Act of 1936, Congress has established 
a basic overall maritime policy declaring that 
“the United States shall have a merchant 
marine (a) sufficient to carry its domestic 
waterborne commerce and a substantial por- 
tion of the waterborne export and import for- 
eign commerce of the United States, and to 
provide shipping service on all routes essen- 
tial for maintaining the flow of such domes- 
tic and foreign waterborne commerce at all 
times; (b) capable of serving as a naval and 
military auxiliary in time of war or national 
emergency; (c) owned and operated under 
the U.S. flag by citizens of the United States 
insofar as may be practicable; and (d) com- 
posed of the best equipped, safest, and most 
sultable types of vessels, constructed in the 
United States and manned with a trained 
and efficient citizen personnel.“ 

Generally, all of our citizens are only con- 
cerned about our merchant marine during 
times of emergency. This appears to be true 
of each succeeding administration, However, 
this concern all too often diminishes with 
each return to peace. In short, peacetime is 
hard on our merchant marine. The same 
old story is always repeating itself. Congress 
adopts a policy to provide a merchant marine. 
Legislation is then enacted detailing how 
the policy will be carried out. In addition, 
aids or su programs are provided to 
make sure that we have a merchant marine. 
Then s strange thing happens. Our mer- 
chant marine gradually declines until a crisis 
arises. We then put on a-crash program to 
build a merchant fleet and resolve legisla- 
tivewise to never be caught short again. 
But for some strange reason the old cycle 
is repeated again. 

The big question is, Why does this hap- 
pen? Why are we always faced with a 
time anti-merchant-marine complex? It 
even seems to creep into some avenues of 
Government. This is a strange phenomenon 
and might well be the subject of a special 
study to determine its causes. Certainly it 
exists in no other maritime country and 
shouldn't exist here. Our merchant marine 
is vitally important to our peacetime needs. 
We should not have to reply upon intermit- 
tent wars to give it continued strength. 

The real causes of the ebb and flow of 
our merchant marine are obviously difficult 
te pinpoint. In a real sense we have never 
had in modern times an adequate, well- 
rounded, peacetime merchant fleet. 

At the beginning of World War I our mer- 
chant fleet was carrying only 9 percent of 
our foreign commerce. Most of our foreign 
commerce then, as now, moved at the con- 
venience of foreign-flag shipping. With the 
outbreak of war, these foreign-flag ships 
deserted our trades to serve their own needs. 
Freight rates soared. Ships to our cargo 
were not available even though freight rates 
increased approximately 1,500 percent be- 
tween 1914 and 1918. In spite of this ex- 
perience, our overdependence on foreign 
ships continued through the 1920's. During 
that decade the general strike of 1926 in 
Great Britain occurred, This immobilized 
many foreign-flag ships upon which our com- 


merce depended, and we were again in rather 
desperate straits, 

The situation was a little different at the 
outset of World War II. This country had 
the beginning of a modern merchant marine 
which was adequate to carry about 30 per- 
cent of our foreign commerce—thanks to the 
1936 Merchant Marine Act. In addition, the 
coastwise-intercoastal trade employed 800 dry 
cargo ships that were immediately available 
to the war. While a shortage in total ships 
again developed, rate increases were kept 
normal in terms of other price increases. 
‘This was due in major part to the availability 
of a relatively more effective American mer- 
chant fleet and greater Government interest 
in the problem, This time the war lasted 
longer and our expanded shipping needs re- 
quired a costly $12.5 billion building program. 

Under this program approximately 5,000 
ships were provided for ourselves and our 
Allies, making it possible to win the war- 
Had we maintained an adequate and bal- 
anced merchant marine program during our 
peaceful years, we would have had more 
ships in readiness and could have saved 
thousands of lives and reduced much of our 
costly war expenditure. But here again, the 
peacetime anti-merchant-marine complex 
was overly indulged in by those who could 
not grasp the need for healthy continuity- 

During the Korean hostilities in 1950-53, 
the demand for shipping again rose sharply. 
Our commerce moved and freight rates re- 
mained reasonable only because we still had 
a fairly large private fleet in operation and 
an adequate number of vessels available in 
the reserve fleet. 

Today we are back where we have been 
many times in the past. Relatively speak- 
ing, our overall merchant marine posture ap- 
pears in worse condition in terms of number 
of ships and total amount of cargo carried 
than ever before. 

Today, while liner carriers handle over 30 
percent of our commerce in this area, Amer- 
ican-flag ships overall are carrying less thaD 
10 percent of our foreign, waterborne com- 
merce, Domestic shipping, coastwise and 
intercoastal, has been almost eliminated by 
rate discriminations on the part of the rall- 
roads and permitted by the ICC. In the 
bulk trades which provide the basic sinews 
of our great domestic industries, American- 
flag shipping is practically unknown, Since 
1925 the foreign commerce of the United 
States has increased more than 300 percent. 
During the same period, the actual tons of 
this commerce carried in American-fiag 
ships has declined by 10 percent. 

But there are some encouraging signs In 
certain segments of American shipping. The 
fine fleet of cargo liners being built by the 
subsidized group is a bright spot in the total 
Picture. These splendid ships—the fin 
and fastest of their type in the world—will. 
maintain a high degree of competence in the 
berth-line trade, In this area the p 
of the Merchant Marine Act of 1936 are being 
met, and I congratulate the lines 
in this most creditable endeavor. This suc- 
cess of the berth liners must be met and 
surpassed in the passenger, tanker, dry bulk: 
and coastwise services. 

It is clear that we do not have the type 
of overall merchant fleet which Congress 
envisioned in its various reiterations of 
policy. This is due in some degree to iden- 
tiflable reasons. Included among them 15 
the failure of our administrative agencies- 
to adequately carry forth their responsibill- 
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ties of developing programs designed to im- 
plement the Nation's maritime policy. It is 
due in some measure to recurring labor un- 
Test. It is due also to an unwillingness on 
the part of management to promote maxi- 
mum operation under the American flag. It 
is due to the lack of an economic national- 
istic spirit among our exporters and import- 
ers to patronize the ps of thelr own 
Country. And last but not least, it is due 
in large part to the greed of a few U.S. 
Corporations which would abandon the 
American fag and put the dollar sign above 
the welfare of a great nation and her people. 
May I say, since coming to the House of 
Representatives in the 78th Congress, repre- 
senting the vast Brooklyn commercial water- 
front, it has been my privilege to participate 
in congressional maritime activities with 
Considerable detail and responsibility. This 
experience has given me a few ideas which 
I would like to pass along to you. 
LABOR-MANAGEMENT RELATIONS 


It should be crystal clear to the industry, 
to labor, and management, that if we are to 
have a strong American-fing merchant ma- 
Tine, it must be the result of cooperative lead- 

` ership on their part. Collective bargaining 
disputes should be prevented from reaching 
such as to tie up our ships and 
Ports and impair the health and welfare of 
the Nation. The workers involved never re- 
coup the lost pay resulting from such pe- 
Tlods of idleness. Interruption of our ship- 
Ping, resulting from jurisdictional labor dis- 
Putes, is nonsensical. It is high time for all 
sides to pursue courses calculated to advance 
Sur maritime posture in the world. More- 
Over, it appears that they cannot look to 
the Federal Government to successfully im- 
Dlement the merchant marine policy as 
enacted by Congress without the most vig- 
drous and affirmative leadership on the part 
ot both labor and management themselves. 

y JOINT LABOR-MANAGEMENT EFFORTS 

In the field of cooperation and promotion, 
joint labor-management groups can be es- 
pecially effective. In this regard I com- 
Pliment the industry on forming the Labor- 

t Maritime Committee, which 
has been an effective organization since it 
Was formed in 1950. I believe there should 
be more of this type of joint effort in pro- 
moting our maritime objectives. At all odds, 
the time has passed for the indulgence in any 
activity which will keep labor divided or 
Management fragmented, or hinder either 
from cooperating with the other in the im- 
Plementation of our merchant marine 
Policy. Horizons are changing and new and 
untried concepta are being advanced. These 
must meet the tests of labor's and manage- 
ments combined abilities and experience. 
If the industry and the Nation are to benefit 
from them. 

In the final analysis, the basic problem of 
the American-flag merchant fleet today is 
lack of adequate cargo. This problem must 
be more vigorously attacked. 
that the average American would be ap- 
Palled if he knew that less than 5 percent 
of our purely commercial waterborne foreign 
Commerce was carried in U.S.-flag ships. I 
am certain also that many Americans, in- 
cluding those who are stockholders of some 
large companies, look askance at the use of 
toreign-fiag ships (1) to keep from employ- 
ing the people who buy their products; (2) 
to avoid the payment of their share of U.S. 
taxes; (3) to maintain substandard safety 
Conditions and poor conditions of work on 
their ships; or (4) to create a foreign fleet 
Whose value to the security of the United 
States is of no greater value than would be 
Our reliance on their soldiers to defend us. 

THE SIZE OF THE FLEET NEEDED 


I hear a lot of talk among Congressmen 
and from industry people today about the 
future of the industry and the size of fleet 
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we need. I suggest that Government, in 
cooperation with labor and management, de- 
termine the specific kind of merchant marine 
our Nation requires to implement our con- 
gressional maritime policy. Having done 
that, I would suggest that a program be 
developed which is designed to bulld and 
maintain that kind of a merchant marine 
and that such a program be presented to the 
Congress for consideration. 
REORGANIZATION HAS NOT ACHIEVED MARITIME 
PURPOSES 


Our maritime history hae been prolific with 
administrative reorganization of the agen- 
cies responsible for carrying out our estab- 
lished merchant marine policies. With each 
reorganization there have been promises of a 
program to implement these policies. The 
last reorganization in 1961 was requested by 
the then Secretary of Commerce to give him 
the administrative authority to accomplish 
this. Today, 4 years later, It does not appear 
that much, if anything, has been accom- 
plished. Some of the proposals now being 
advanced seem to be directed toward the 
demise of the merchant marine rather than 
to its promotion. 

There have been suggestions that we 
should establish a Department of Trans- 
portation to carry out our congressional pol- 
icy. I do not know whether or not we need 
this. However, it should be given serious 
study by the appropriate administrative 
agencies, in consultation with maritime labor 
and management, and determination made. 
Perhaps, instead of a Department of Trans- 
portation, what we need is to bring all 
transportation together under an independ- 
ent commission responsible to the Congress. 
It would appear to me that if this were done, 
all of the administrative functions of such 
a commission should be separate and apart 
from the ratemaking functions. 

BETTER USE OF EXISTING LAWS NEEDED 


I suggest that we might make better use 
of existing laws. I call your attention to sec- 
tion 28 of the 1920 act which gives cargoes 
preferential treatment over inland transpor- 
tation systems when assigned to American- 
fiag ships; section 19 of the 1920 act which 
requires all Government agencies to coOoper- 
ate with the Federal Maritime Administrator 
in administering maritime legislaton; section 
212(b) of the 1936 act which requires the 
Maritime Administration to cooperate with 
the industry in generating cargoes for 
American-flag ships through various 
preference acts; and the authority of the 
Office of Emergency Planning under the 
Trade Expansion Act of 1962. 

INCREASING RELIANCE ON COMMERCIAL CARGOES 


We must achieve greater utilization of our 
own merchant fleet in the transportation of 
American commercial cargoes. This will ob- 
viously call for greater effort in the de- 
velopment of a vigorous public relations and 
cargo solicitation program for the industry. 
The No. 1 problem will always remain—the 
development of more cargo for American- 
flagships. In this regard I believe that there 
are probably sufficient laws on the books, if 
faithfully implemented, to achieve the de- 
sired goal. 

THE EFFECTIVE CONTROL POLICY 


On the Government side, it seems to me 
the maritime agencies have not displayed any 
great adeptness in carrying out their re- 
sponsibilities under the law. For example, 
I have great concern over the effective con- 
trol concept pursued by the Government 
where ships owned by American capital are 
permitted to transfer foreign and still be 
considered available for return in an emer- 
gency. I doubt either the wisdom or prac- 
aa glee It will be difficult to suc- 
ceed mu security arrangements with 
responsible allied nations when we place their 
merchant marine below that of the so-called 
effective control merchant fleet. The sooner 
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the wartime tubs under the flags of the so- 
called effective control fleets vanish, the 
better off we will all be. We should re- 
place them with American-built ships under 
the American flag. 


THE TRADE ROUTE CONCEPT 


The trade route concept should be 
strengthened to assure adequate U.S.-flag 
service to and from our ports. Undoubtedly 
there should be greater flexibility and varia- 
tion in trade route patterns in order to de- 
velop maximum trade. I am opposed, how- 
ever, to any wholesale abandoning of the 
trade-route concept. The philosophy of reg- 
ular scheduled sallings is essential to our 
commercial well-being, with proper and re- 
liable service to the shippers. The parity 
principle of the Merchant Marine Act is 
sound and should not be tampered with ex- 
cept to strengthen and support it, I am 
convinced that any abandonment of this 
principle will prove hazardous. 

WE MUST MAKE THE MOST OF OUR SHIP 
CONSTRUCTION PROGRAM 

Construction subsidies are available to re- 
sponsible operators of American-flag ships 
engaged in our forelgn commerce. 
must be developed to assure the building 
of ships in American yards and thelr opera- 
tion under the American flag. This ts neces- 
sary to maintain our foreign commerce in 
keeping with our domestic growth. I have 
heard proposals that we allow ships to be 
built in foreign yards and then return to our 
foreign and domestic trades without losing 
any other benefits or privileges under exist- 
ing law. This leaves me completely cold. 
Our shipyards are not only essential to our 
commerce but vital to our security. It would 
make just as much sense to build all of our 
security instruments abroad and transfer 
our industrial productions to foreign son. 

OUR PASSENGER SHIP SERVICE 


For many years now we have permitted a 
deterioration in our American-flag passenger 
service. This has occurred at a time when 
most foreign nations are building up their 
passenger service. In the domestic cruise 
service, foreign-flag ships have almost a 
stranglehold on the business. In this field, 
particularly, I believe there are many ships 
carrying American citizens with safety capa- 
bilities greatly inferior to U.S.-flag ships. I 
doubt very much if there are really any for- 
eign-flag passenger ships that could be placed 
under the American fiag. They simply do 
not meet the American Bureau of Shipping 
Safety Standards nor those required of either 
the Government or the industry. Yet, the 
Maritime Administration—and, I may say, 
some of the companies—are reported to be 
considering the abolition of the American 
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er it a sad day in our - 
time history when Americans who travel by 
sea must rely principally or entirely on for- 
eign ships. The recent permission to trans- 
fer the SS America to Greek registry and 
then operate her in services where she car- 
ries almost 100-percent American passen- 
gers, is just further exemplification of the 
deterioration of our passenger-ship policy. 
I cannot help but recall that both the com- 
pany, United States Lines, and the Congress 
Provided for a suitable replacement of the 
SS America and special legislation was 
passed to achieve it, but the executive de- 
partment 6 or 7 years ago declined to make 
= effective. Now it may be altogether too 
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I must point out another development in 
which I have a deep interest. g with 
the end of World War II the Bureau of the 
Budget began to adopt practices which 
seemed designed to eliminate medical- and 
hospital care for our seamen, There have 
been persistent moves to close the U.S. Pub- 
lic Health Service general hospitals. Thanks 
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to the constructive work of shipping labor- 
management groups and the Congress itself, 
the Bureau of the Budget has not been per- 
mitted to carry out such a purpose to date. 
However, this year the Bureau, utilizing the 
Department of Health, Education, and Wel- 
fare, is again making a strong attempt to 
further impair this essential service by clos- 
ing hospitals and transferring the seamen to 
veterans’ hospitals already overcrowded and 
not tuned to the needs of shipping. I am 
one of those in the Congress who will oppose 
this ill-conceived proposal. The most con- 
certed action by labor and management will 
be required to save these hospitals- It is 
unthinkable to me that a hospital service 
which has contributed so much to the medi- 
eal and hospital care of the Nation should be 
under such heavy attack by the Bureau of 
the Budget. We should do everything pos- 
sible to obtain a direct Presidential pro- 
nouncement to strengthen and maintain this 
service as well as our Veterans’ Administra- 
tion hospitals for the future. Such an ac- 
tion would be in keeping with all of the 
President's proposals on health and a greater 
society. 
CARGO PREFERENCE 

I can’t believe that anyone is serious in 
wanting to phase out any segments of our 
industry from cargo preference in carrying 
Government ald. Those who argue that it 
is giving assistance where assistance is al- 
ready given apparently do not apply the 
same criteria to the foreign ships. They 
should remember the scores of bargain- 
priced ships sold foreign to rehabilitate for- 
eign fleets; the use of counterpart funds to 
help shipping and shipyard interests; the 
sale of American grain below our cost to the 
taxpayers to make shipments possible; the 
acceptance of foreign currency of question- 
able future value to provide the cargo which 
these foreign ships carry. We sometimes 
seem to have a strange philosophy in our 
country where we are blind to everything 
except what we can bestow on someone else, 
I believe our cargo preference laws are only 
one way of assuring that U.S,-flag ships may 
share in the product of American enterprise 
while at the same time sharing with those 
who are hungry and in need. 

The Congress looks to the industry, both 
labor and management, for counsel and rec- 
ommendations on maritime policies requir- 
ing congressional action, Bullding a strong 
American merchant marine is the job of all 
of us. In the industry, labor and manage- 
ment must close ranks and through delib- 
erate cooperation, one with the other, come 
forward with recommended programs to lift 
our maritime posture to the high status it 
deserves. Aggressive action on your part in 
this regard is required. 

In conclusion, may I say that the Ameri- 
can merchant marine must always be alert 
and ready for change. We live in dynamic 
times. Let us always adopt the best of new 
methods and devices in the interest of prog- 
ress. However, let us retaln the stable and 
proven processes which time has tested, in- 
cluding those human standards which tran- 
scend all other considerations, There is no 
virtue in change merely for the sake of 
change. There is every virtue in modifica- 
tion required for true progress in a fast- 
moving world. 

I-am sure that you all now agree that I 
can be somewhat lengthy when the occasion 
calls for it. I hope my remarks may prove 
helpful in some manner to the American 
merchant marine. If they do, then my de- 
parture from short speeches in this instance 
will have been well worthwhile. 
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Tocks Island National Recreational Area 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ROBERT F. KENNEDY 


OF NEW YORE 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Monday, February 22, 1965 


Mr. KENNEDY of New York. Mr. 
President, the U.S. Senate is now con- 
sidering S. 36, a bill to authorize the 
establishment of the Tocks Island Na- 
tional Recreational Area in the Delaware 
River Basin just 50 miles from the New 
York City metropolitan area. This bill 
will develop 70,500 acres of prime recrea- 
tion land for the use of all citizens. 

The Tocks Island area is within 100 
miles of one-sixth of our Nation’s popu- 
lation. This area is in the center of 
what we call megalopolis, the highly con- 
centrated and still growing urban com- 
plex on the east coast. We now have 
an opportunity to develop an area con- 
taining much of the original beauty of 
the Delaware River. We may not have 
another opportunity to preserve it. The 
pressures for piecemeal usage of unde- 
veloped land in this heavily populated 
area are intense. A delay will only raise 
the cost of future action, cause hardship 
to those who move into the area, and 
possibly forfeit forever the possibility of 
providing a major recreation area in the 
center of megalopolis. 

At present more than 30 million Amer- 
icans have a direct interest in the estab- 
lishment of the Tocks Island recreational 
area. Creation of this park will add 
materially to the fabric of their lives. 
But equally interested are the untold 
members of future generations who will 
judge us by our actions in conserving the 
natural beauty of this area. The Sena- 
tors from New Jersey, New York, and 
Pennsylvania are unanimous in their co- 
sponsorship of S. 36. I know that the 
Senate will give the bill earnest. con- 
sideration, and I hope that it will be 
passed promptly. 

Mr. Aubrey Graves, of the Washington 
Post, recently wrote an article about 
Tocks Island entitled “‘Starved’ East 
Seeks Vast Recreational Area.” The 
article is of interest to all those con- 
cerned with the creation of a Tocks 
Island National Recreation Area. I ask 
unanimous consent that the article be 
printed in the Appendix of the RECORD: 

‘There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

“STARVED” East SEEKS VAST RECREATION 

AREA 


(By Aubrey Graves) 

If developed as recommended by the Na- 
tional Park Service, 70,500 acres, including 
the Delaware Water Gap and land upstream 
of it, will be the site of the first national 
Eastern United States. 

Billa now pending in the Senate and 
House would authorize establishment of 
Tocks Island National Recreation Area in 
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* 
Pennsylvania and New Jersey, in conjunc- 
tion with the already authorized Tocks Is- 
land Reservoir project. 

This is part of the determined effort by 
conservationists in and out of Congress to 
save some of the Nation’s dwindling open 
spaces for the enjoyment of generations to 
come. The aim is to get the vast project 
established and in operation by 1975; mem- 
bers of the U.S. Corps of Engineers say it can 
be done. 

The reservoir, a major unit of the com- 
prehensive plan for developing and control- 
ling the water resources of the Delaware 
River Basin, was approved by Congress in 
1962, under the Flood Control Act. 

The 3,200-foot-long Tocks Island Dam, 
rising 160 feet above the river bed, Is to be 
bullt about 6 miles upstream from Delaware 
Water Gap, about 7 miles northeast of 
Stroudsburg, Pa. 

The site is at the upstream end of Tocks 
Island, about 214 miles upstream from Shaw- 
nee-on-Delaware, Pa. 

Its purposes are to provide flood control, 
water supply, hydroelectric power and rec- 
reation. It will create a lake from one-half 
to 1½ miles wide, stretching 37 miles to Port 
Jervis, N.Y. It will inundate the village of 
Bushkill, part of Dingmans Ferry in Penn- 
sylvania and Flatbrookville in New Jersey. 

Facilities for swimming, boating, camping, 
hiking, picnicking, fishing and—in winter— 
skiing along with opportunities to hunt this 
game-rich region, are expected to draw 7 
million visitors annually to the recreation 
area. 

Provided the water level of the lake re- 
mains constant, or nearly so, during the rec- 
reation season from April to October, and 
that adequate additional land is acquired for 
public ownership, the reservoir, according to 
Interior Secretary Stewart L. Udall, could be- 
come one of the most significant areas for 
water-based recreation in the eastern Unit- 
ed States. 

Col. R. C. Marshall, of the U.S. Corps of 
Engineers, testified at a Senate subcommittee 
hearing on July 6, 1964, that a drawdown 
might be necessary, perhaps once in each 10 
years,” in order to provide for low flow aug- 
mentation. “This damaging effect on recre- 
ation has been included in our estimates of 
the benefits,” explained Marshall. He added: 
“we don't think it will be serious.” 

The scenery in this part of the country 18 
breathtaking. The Gap, where the Delaware 
pierces Kittatiny Mountain, is, of course, 
world famous. 

The area is 75 miles from Manhattan, 95 
from Philadelphia. Within a 2 hours’ drive 
are a number of towns each with a popula- 
tion in excess of 50,000. Thirty million peo- 
ple, roughly one-sixth of the Nation's popula- 
tion, live within a radius of 100 miles. 

Said Senator Josera S. Cranx, Demo- 
crat, of Pennsylvania, “Anybody who owns a 
secondhand car can get there pretty quickly.” 

Udall said that due to fallures of planning 
in the past, there remained only a limited 
number of potential recreation opportunities, 
“But here is a really superb opportunity to 
set aside an area and give it National Park 
Management, We must take up this option 
before it is too late.” 

CLARK told the committee that land in the 
area had doubled in value in the past 5 
years. The cost of acquiring the land in 
1959, when the project was first pushed, was 
figured at $17.3 million. By late 1964 cost 
estimates had been boosted to $30 million. 

“I have great sympathy for this type of 
project,” Senator Franx E. Moss, Democrat, 
of Utah, testified. “We must move now be- 
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cause delay simply compounds our difi- 
culties and builds up our expense.” 

The very real shortage of Federal oppor- 
tunities in the Northeast is “appalling,” 
Cn told the committee. The West, were 
15 percent of our people live on 39 percent 
of the Nation's land, has 72 percent of all 
our Federal recreation acreage. 

In the Northeast, including New England 
and the Middle Atlantic States, are one- 
fourth of our population. But here only 4 
percent of the Nation's recreation areas are 
Jound.“ 

The Senator declared that, in terms of 
number of people served, the project would 
not be expensive. Tinra at this time would 
ccst about $1 per person, because there are 
80 million people who would be served by 
tals area and the cost of acquiring it ap- 
proaches $30 million.” 

The Pennsylvanian reminded his sena- 
torial colleagues from Western States, that a 
large portion of the Nation's tax revenues, 
Tar in excess of the proportion of population, 
leaves the Northeast. 

“This is rich tax territory," he declared. 
“These Mid-Atlantic States provide an enor- 
uous amount of the total of Federal revenues 
and we are entitled to get some of it back.” 

CLank reminded the westerners that “this 
is real mountain territory; these are lakes 
and streams of fresh water where there is 
good fishing (including trout) and where 
thore is camping and those other things you 
gentlemen know are really the glory of your 
part of the country. 

“Here is an opportuinty to give us a Uttle 
understanding in the East of what you gen- 
tlemen have been brought up with in the 
West.“ 

Senator AAN Bære, subcommittee chalr- 
man, emphasized the necessity for fast sc- 
tion on pending bills, “We find subdividers 
moving in very quickly,” he said, “when word 
gets out that there is a possibility of creat- 
ing a recreation area. We had better beware 
because this is going to become very expen- 
sive and we would live to regret the day that 
we did not properly create and preserve this 
area.” 

In the Tinra project, the idea is to increase 
substantially the amount of land the Engi- 
neers would customarily acquire for recrea- 
tional purposes around the fringe of reser- 
voirs 


Under the plan the Corps of Engineers 
would acquire 9,500 fringe acres under pro- 
visions of the 1962 act. Another 46,700 acres 
would be acquired by the Engineers for trans- 
for to the Interior Department. The Engi- 
neers would operate the dam; the Interior 
Secretary would administer the recreational 
area. 

Within the taking area are 50 farm unite, 
$00 single-family units, including 139 year- 
round dwellers, 60 commercial establish- 
ments, 35 small camps, 3 golf courses and 5 
churches. A total of 1,200 different owner- 
ehips are involved. 

Howard Baker, Assistant Director of the 
National Park Service, said under questioning 
that these golf courses and churches prob- 
ably would have to go. Brs.e objected, 

"Golf is a fairly popular recreation: I hope 
the Park Service does not plan on destroy- 
ing these golf courses, then go into develop- 
ment and 5 years from now decide that it 
wants to build a golf course.” 

Colonel Marshall said: “It is conceivable 
we can-avyoid these golf courses by simple 
boundary shift." 

“What do you do with the five churches?” 
Trote persisted. 

Marshall: “In our policy we take them, if 
necessary; they do not remain.” 

Breve then wanted to know: What's wrong 
with having a church in & recreation area? 
Even though the congregation is going to 
move, it seems to me that out of the 7 
million visitors expected, it is just conceivy~- 
able that a number of them might like to 
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go to church while they are in a recreation.” 

The Senator finally extracted a promise 
from Baker that the churches would remain, 
“if compatible.” He then suggested that this 
promise be written into the bill. 

The Senate bill to create Tinra, a com- 
pletely bipartisan project, is sponsored by 
all the Senators from Pennsylvania, New Jer- 
sey and New York: Clank, Democrat, of 
Pennsylvania; Hun Scorr, Republican, of 
Pennsylvania; CLIFFORD P. Case, Republican, 
of New Jersey; HARRISON A. Wu Laus, Demo- 
crat, of New Jersey; Jacos K. Javrrs, Republi- 
can, of New York; and ROBERT KENNEDY, 
Democrat, of New York. 

In the House, four bills have been intro- 
duced by Representative JOHN P. SAYLOR, 
Republican, of Pennsylvania, Representative 
Frep B. Rooney, Democrat, of Pennsylvania, 
Representative FRANK THompson, Jr., Demo- 
crat, of New Jersey; and WILLIAM B. WIDNALL, 
Republican, of New Jersey. 

The project also has the endorsement of 
the three Governors concerned, Nelson 
Rockefeller of New York, Richard J. Hughes 
of New Jersey, and William W. Scranton of 
Pennsylvania, New York's Mayor Robert 
Wagner and Mayor James H, J. Tate of Phila- 
delphia support it, 

Opposition is minimal. No witness ap- 
peared to speak against the project in the 
Senate subcommittee hearing held on last 
year's bill, last July. Only two private own- 
ers whose property would be inundated ob- 
jected during House subcommittee hearings 
on June 8-9, 1964. Twenty-six other wit- 
nesses testified in favor. 

Said Bruin: “In most of these projects that 
we have heard, there has been concerted 
opposition, To have a project come with as 
little opposition as we apparently have here 
makes our job easier.” 


Herlong-Curtis Eldercare Bill Supported 
by Junior Chambers of Commerce 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. THOMAS B. CURTIS 


OF MISSOURI 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, February 22, 1965 


Mr. CURTIS, Mr. Speaker, I call to 
the attention of my colleagues the views 
of active free enterprise businessmen 
who make up the membership of the 
5,000 chapters of the junior chamber of 
commerce. Note especially that a ratio 
of 14 to 1 of those chapters polled on 
the medicare issue favor the private sec- 
tor Government approach to the Her- 
long-Curtis bill, rather than the compul- 
sory social security total Federal Gov- 
ernment administered King-Anderson 
proposal. 

I wish to insert in the Recorp, at this 
point, a press release that I issued from 
my office on February 3, 1965: 
HERLONG-OURTIS ELDERCARE BILL SUPPORTED BY 
JUNIOR CHAMBERS OF COMMERCE 

Con Tuomas B. Curtis, second 
ranking Republican on the House Ways and 
Means Committee, today welcomed the súp- 
port of the Hudsonville (Mich.) Junior 
Chamber of Commerce for his eldercare bill— 
H.R. 3727—an alternative to the King-Ander- 
son compulsory Federal health care bill. 

“I have been informed that the Hudson- 
ville (Mich,) Chamber of Commerce will send 
a health care for the aged educational kit to 
5,000 local junior chambers of commerce 
later this week, in an attempt to urge sup- 
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port of local chapters for the bill that Con- 
gressman Hertonc and myself introduced 
last Wednesday. I welcome this effort,” 
Curtis stated. 

“I understand that the national junior 
chamber of commerce policy medi- 
care expired as a matter of routine after 
3 years in existence” said Curtis. “The 
Hudsonville Jay Cee Chapter, under the lead- 
ership of Mr. Robert Plekker, a dentist, and 
Mr. Norman Unema, an engineer, will initi- 
ate, as a coordinating chapter, a national 
jay cee effort to uncover the limitations of 
the administration's Federal health care bill, 
and urge, in its place, the backing by the 
local chapters of the Herlong-Curtis bill.” 

“Mr. Plekker stated to me that the health 
care approach that I have introduced would 
be in line with the national Junior chamber 
of commerce belief that ‘economic justice 
can best be won by free men through free 
enterprise,’” 

The kit would contain a pamphlet com- 
paring the administration bill with Herlong- 
Curtis eldercare and other materials whereby 
the local chapter could communicate their 
viewpoint to their Congressmen. 

“I also understand that a referendum was 
sent to all 5,000 Jay cee presidents, when it 
was discovered that the national jay cee 
policy expired, and that these presidents re- 
turned the ballots at a ratio of 14 to 1 in 
favor of reinstating the national policy 
against medicare, but it was too late to be 
adopted as official policy of the organization.” 

The Herlong-Curtis bill would allow States 
to contract with private health insurance 
companies or Blue Cross, to cover all citizens 
of the State over the age 65. The costs of 
the premiums would be borne totally by the 
States for those presently eligible for Kerr- 
Mills and OAA assistance. The bill would 
also allow tax deductions for those who pay 
their own premiums—thus emphasizing the 
prepaid health insurance idea. 


We Treat Our Military Shabbily 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. BOB WILSON 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, February 22, 1965 


Mr. BOB WILSON. Mr. Speaker, the 
critical Vietnam situation heightens my 
longstanding concern over the notor- 
fously inadequate pay we provide our 
military forces, I am particularly im- 
pressed by the story entitled “We Treat 
Our Military Shabbily,” by Marion T. 
Wood, that recently appeared in the 
Saturday Evening Post. Mr. Wood 
states the true facts in a loud and clear 
fashion, 

I sincerely ask each of my colleagues 
to spend the short time that it takes to 
read this article which follows: 

WE Treat Our MILITARY SHARBILY 

After 13 years as an officer of the U.S. Army, 
I recently resigned, frustrated and disillu- 
sioned. Iwas supposed to be guarding some- 
thing grandly called the American way of 
life. But, by a cruel paradox, the society 
I had sworn to protect is a society that is 
indifferent and even hostile toward me and 
my comrades, 

Built into the very foundation of this 
Nation is a distrust of soldiers, especially 
in peacetime. The Declaration of Inde- 
pendence denounces the British for keep- 
ing standing armies in the Colonies “in times 
of peace.” The third amendment in the Bill 
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of Rights specifically prohibits the quarter- 
ing of soldiers in peacetime “in any house 
without the consent of the owner.” In war, 
the historic pattern has always been the 
same: When war was declared. the Nation 
suddenly rallied an army of civilians, trained 
and led by professionals who had long en- 
dured the persistent apathy and frequent 
scorn of their country. After the war, the 
civilians discarded their uniforms and be- 
came, as veterans, members of the privileged 
class. They were rewarded for service after 
getting out of the Army; those who stayed 
in were neither rewarded nor eyen long 
remembered. 

After World War II, the pattern of hostility 
toward soldiers continued. Typically, the 
benefits of the GI bill were extended to vet- 
erans, but not to those who decided to make 
the Army (or any other service) a career. 
‘Then, however, for the first time in history 
we found ourselves in a twilight state of 
neither peace nor war. The cold war sud- 
denly challenged our historic attitude that 
soldiers were good in wartime and bad in 
peacetime, and that the best soldier was an 
ex-soldier. 

It was in this twilight that I chose the 
Army as a profession. Many friends and 
relatives were stunned. “You must be out 
of your mind,” said one friend. Like so 
many civillans, they felt that the Army was 
a place for people who, as it was usually put, 
“could not do well on the outside.” As a 
matter of fact, I had been doing well on the 
outside, which in my case was a small col- 
lege. Membership in the Reserve Officers’ 
Training Corps—ROTC—was required for 
the first 2 years. I enjoyed the experience 
enough to continue it during my last 2 years 
in college. My scholastic record was high 
enough to qualify me for a Regular Army 
commission at graduation. As a new in- 
fantry Meutenant in June 1950, I fully in- 
tended to make the Army my career, 

As I look back I still see patriotism as the 
basic reason I decided to become an Army 
officer. I have not been able to find a more 
sophisticated explanation. Soldiers are 
generally embarrassed when they try to ex- 
plain what it means to be a soldier. Phrases 
such as “service to your Nation” and “guard- 
ians of democracy” stick in a soldier's throat, 
as well they should. Good soldiers are sol- 
diers because soldiering is a very real, very 
meaningful profession. This is especially 
true in a society where many men with high- 
paying jobs make no contribution to society. 
Soldiers, at least, have the satisfaction of 
knowing their Nation needs them. Yet from 
that Nation, soldiers often receive shabby 
treatment. 

My introduction to how the Army treats 
its own came when the Army took 6 weeks to 
transform me from a college boy to a rifie- 
platoon leader, responsible for the lives of 
some 40 men. Six weeks is not much time. 


ber 1950, without winter clothing. 

Our equipment was often shoddy or in 
short supply. Weapons misfired; ammuni- 
tion was scarce. There were not enough 
magazines for our automatic rifles. We were 
on the line 8 out of 9 months, There were 
few formal battles or engagements. It was 
a dirty little war, and the worst part of it 
was the feeling that no one really cared. 

When I got back in the States in 1951, after 
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In many Army towns the citizen most 
discriminated against is the soldier. Some 
policemen arrest them with flagrant entrap- 
ment techniques, I have seen police wait 
for a soldier to walk out of a tavern and 
enter his car. As he pulled away, he was 
stopped and arrested for “driving while in- 
toxicated.” Instead of protesting such in- 
justice, the Army condoned it. Man after 
man was hauled before civilian authorities 
on such charges, convicted, and fined. Then 
these men were usually turned over to the 
Army, which fined them for “conduct unbe- 
coming a soldier or an officer.” The usual 
fine in one Army town a few years ago for 
an Officer was $151.50, and a similar fine 
wes paid to the Army. At one post where I 
served, soldiers were told officially that they 
should let their wives drive, for a wife could 
be fined only once—as a civilian. 

When I was on my fourth tour of duty at 
Fort Benning, in 1956, about 9,000 families 
were living off-post. Many families lived in 
slums. Some used outdoor privies. Others 
shared bathrooms and kitchens, and slept 
in shifts because there were not enough 
bedrooms to go around. Finally, the Gov- 
ernment authorized the Army to build 4,000 
homes. But members of an area real estate 
board complained to Washington that the 
building of so many homes would ruin the 
local housing market. The authorization 
was cut down to 1,000 homes. The Army 
consistently caves in wien challenged by 
local political pressure groups. 

Most civilians think that a soldier's pay is 
tax-free, that he is financially coddied with 
“extras” that more than make up for his 
low pay. Soldiers do pay Federal income 
taxes and social security, regardless of where 
they are stationed in the world. They pay 
a 3 percent tax on food in all military com- 
missaries, They also pay sales taxes where 
there are such taxes, The post exchange is 
highly overrated as a place for bargains. In 
many cases a soldier can buy goods cheaper 
at an off-post discount store. PX prices are 
deliberately pegged high enough to prevent 
area civilian merchants from suffering. 

On-post Government housing is not free, 
and it certainly is not cheap. For example, 
at my last post, in a Government-owned 
housing project, I paid $145.05 a month for 
a small two-bedroom apartment. My next- 
door neighbor paid $175 a month for an 
identical apartment because he happened to 
be a colonel; I was a major. 

Financially, the professional soldier is a 
second-class Federal employee. Until the 
cynically timed election-year pay raise re- 
cently voted y Congress, the pay of second 
Neutenants with less than 2 years’ service 
had not been raised since 1958. The starting 
Salary for a married second lieutenant, in- 
cluding all benefits, was about $4,500 a year. 
The average, new, Government civilian em- 
ployee starts at $5,400. The civilian works a 
40-hour week and is eligible for overtime pay. 
The soldier puts in a workweek of 50 or more 
hours; even a 65-hour workweek is not un- 
usual. Of course, there Is no overtime. 

I am not suggesting that soldiering should 
be a 9-to-5 job with weekends and holidays 
of. A soldier is a soldier. It is a tough, 
demanding profession, and it has to be that 
way. As noncivilians, soldiers do not have 
many civilian rights. No civilian can be ar- 
rested for refusing to show up in his office 
or factory on a day he does not feel like 
working. A soldier can be court -martlaled. 
The Army, rightfully, insists on extraordinary 
power over its men. The Army's mission is 
to defend the Nation, and to carry out this 
mission the rights of the Army must tran- 
scend the rights of the individual, No good 
soldier disputes this. And, in giving up 
rights guaranted to all other U.S. citizens, no 
soldier expects extra privileges. This is in 
keeping with a fine American tradition that 
contrasts sharply with that of more milita- 
ristic nations. 
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America's long and unbroken tradition as 
a nonmilitaristic nation is not being ques- 
tioned by the military men who serye this 
Nation. They do not want more recognition 
or more power. They simply want a more 
equitable share of that American way of life 
they hear so much about. Their demand 13 
not merely for better pay and benefits; they 
are asking for a realistic attitude toward the 
military. 

From the military man's point of view, the 
society he guards is unable to make up t 
mind. The American society demands a 
first-class Military Establishment. Yet, bY 
keeping military pay scales low, by seemingly 
equating a military career with low-status 
employment, this same society makes it dif- 
ficult for dedicated men to enter, and stay in. 
military service. 

Rather than a savior of his country, the 
American fighting man is looked upon 85 
s parasite of an affluent, peacetime society: 
From Congressmen on down, Americans have 
refused to look realistically at what brush- 
fire wars like Vietnam mean to the soldier 
who has to fight, and perhape die, in them. 
The soldier is willing to fight and die, but 
he has a right to ask that he be treated as & 
first-class citizen. 

It is nothing tess than immoral for the 
American public, through tt political and 
military leaders, to perpetuate a policy of 
deception and distrust toward the service- 
man. Today's victim of this policy is lured 
into a military career by appeals to his 
patriotism—and of “security” that 
are callously broken. I resigned from tbe 
Army because I sought a new and more satis- 
fying way of life. I wanted security for my- 
self and my family. I found little of the 
security the Army had led me to expect. The 
Army told me, in a pamphlet promoting the 
Army as & career, that the Army was striving 
to “stabilize duty assignments, improve 
family stability, increase career attractive- 
ness.” The pamphlet emphasized what was 
supposed to be a basic Army policy: The 
normal tour of duty will be for 3 years." In 
13 years I moved 33 times, including 10 times 
in 9 years of marriage. And my experience 
was typical; I was a victim of the system. 

The supreme irony comes when a man. 
with sorrow and reluctance, finally decides 
to resign from the Army. The same civilians 
who thought him foolish for joining the Army 
now look on him as foolish for resigning- 
They eye his rows of ribbons; they see a man 
of experience and valor withdrawing from 
their defense. They seem to sense that his 
absence is a chink in their armor. Perhaps 
they feel less secure. 

In the year ending last June 30, a total of 
1,483 regular officers resigned from all the 
armed services. The total was 1,622 in 1963 
and 787 in 1961. The Nation cannot afford 
to lose these dedicated men. Nor can the 
Nation continue to believe it is possible to 
maintain a large Military Establishment 
whose members merely subsist on the fringes 
of the society they protect. Thousands of 
the men who guard America are raising fam- 
ilies on incomes at or below the Govern- 
ment's own definition of a poverty income. 

If American civilians want the security 
provided by a large Military Establishment, 
they must provide more security to the men 
in that establishment. These men are not 
hired gunslingers; most of them are hus- 
bands and fathers with families to support. 
These men would die for their Nation, and 
these families would mourn them with pride. 
These Americans are among our finest. And 
our finest should be nothing less than cher- 
ished. 

When I decided to resign from the Army, I 
wrote a letter to myself to fustify my de- 
cision. I want the opportunity, I wrote, to 
grow y and financially, according to 
my own ability; I want to be part of a stable 
community; I want a home; but mostly I 
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want my children to grow up in an atmos- 
phere which will more adequately prepare 
them to face the future with confidence. The 
U.S. Army does not offer these possibilities 
to me. 

Now that Iam a civilian, and proud of my 
military service and the US. Army, perhaps 
I should change that last sentence. For I 
know now that the Army was not alone in 
letting me down, America did too, 

Marion Woon. 


Mexico and the Braceros 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CHARLES S. GUBSER 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, February 22, 1965 


Mr. GUBSER. Mr. Speaker, the en- 
closed article in the Washington Star 
for February 21, 1965, is objective and a 
clear-cut statement of the problem which 
has arisen due to the termination of the 
bracero program. It is written by Mr. 
Jeremiah O'Leary, who is currently on an 
extensive tour of Latin American coun- 
tries: 

LATIN Amerrica—i1965: MEXICO AND THE 

5 BRACEROS 


(By Jeremiah O'Leary) 

Mexico Crrr, Mextco,—For reasons that 
are perfectly easy to understand, the people 
of Mexico today have an emotional need to 
demonstrate an independent spirit toward 
the United States. 

This mystique is rooted in the days of 
North American expansionism which cost 
Mexico ownership of Texas and California 
and much of the territory of the Western 
States. 

It is this independence of spirit that has 
impelled Mexico's leaders to ignore the Or- 
ganization of American States mandate 
against trade or diplomatic relations with 
Communist Cuba. And for the same reason, 
no Mexican politician or leader will admit 
caring a hoot about the end of the bracero 
program nearly 2 months ago. 

Braceros (literally “strong arms”) were 
Mexican farm workers who annually for 
many years crossed into the Western United 
States under Public Law 78 to help plant and 
harvest American crops. In 1964, the west- 
ern farmers used 197,000 braceros and they 
took home or sent home an estimated $50 
million in hard cash. 

BRACEROS REAPED HARVEST 


Mexican braceros helped the United States 
win World War II by growing food crops while 
Millions of Americans were in uniform. For 
years, the braceros migrated north in season 
under Public Law 78 and earned 10 times 
more than the 8 pesos a day they could ex- 
pect for similar work in their own land. 

In the lettuce and carrot fields and the 
orchards of the West, they were getting $1.10 
an hour, living under supervised conditions 
that were adequate if not fancy. And they 
were earning nest eggs that launched count- 
less thousands of small businesses or bur- 
geoning marriages. 

It was a sad day for Mexico when the 
bracero law dicd at the end of last year under 
increasing pressure from American union 
and church groups. There are no trust- 
worthy unemployment figures in Mexico but 
it seems likely truc that most of the 200,000 
braceros of yesteryear are jobless today. 
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UNIONS OPPOSE BRACEROS 


Therefore, Mexico’s leaders are watching 
with deep interest but no on-the-record com- 
ment the fight that is brewing in Washington 
about the use of braceros. The Western 
farmers and their legislators, Including Sen- 
ator WAYNE Morse of Oregon, are plugging 
for a new law to reconstitute the bracero 
program but with refinements to protect the 
American farmworker. Such & bill has been 
introduced by Senator Kc, of California. 

The American unions are girding for battle, 
claiming that American unemployed can be 
found to do the work if the minimum wage 
of $1.25 an hour Is offered. The union lead- 
ers say the American workers should get in 
their own land the benefits that were avail- 
able to the Mexicans over the years. 

The big Western farmers say they have 
tried to recruit “Anglo” unemployed but that 
they are either unsatisfactory or refuse to do 
the stoop labor required for crops like lettuce 

nd celery, or high ladder work with crops 
ilke dates. 

The farmers say some of thelr winter crops 
are going to be critical because of the short- 
age of help and that the peak of the crisis 
will come next month. 

Some Mexican officials believe they will win 
whether or not a new bracero program is 
launched by the United States. 

They reason that the Mexican farmhands 
can be recruited in a hurry for the northern 
bonanza if the call is issued with a new law 
or under the more cumbersome immigration 
procedures. If not, some Mexicans believe 
they can profit by beginning to ship their 
own winter crops of tomatoes, lettuce, straw- 
berries, and the rest into the United States. 


Establish Visible Markers Delineating 
the Take Lines of the Missouri River 
Reservoirs 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. E. Y. BERRY 


OF SOUTH DAKOTA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, February 22, 1965 


Mr. BERRY. Mr. Speaker, I am 
pleased to place in the Appendix of the 
CONGRESSIONAL ReEcorp the resolution 
passed by the South Dakota State Leg- 
islature which is very important to those 
who live along the taking area of the 
Missouri River Lakes. 

The resolution is as follows: 

HOUSE CONCURRENT RESOLUTION 8 
Concurrent resolution requesting the Corps 
of Engineers of the U.S. Army to establish 
visible markers delineating the take lines 
of the Missouri River Reservoirs 

(Introduced by Messrs. Chance, Colling- 
wood, Gunderson of Clay, Gunderson of 
Yankton, Hanning, Kime, Knudson, Me- 
Daniel, McKeever, McKenzie, Moore, Sahr, 
Smith, Sutton, Rhian, Rothstein, Varilek, 
and Wright.) 

Be it resolved by the house of representa- 
tives of the State of South Dakota, the sen- 
ate concurring therein: 

Whereas it was the pledge of the Corps of 
Engineers that the Missouri Basin develop- 
ment program would cause the adjacent 
landowners no economic loss; and 

Whereas the Corps of Engineers has falled 
to delineate the take lines of the Missouri 
River dams with visible markers; and 
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Whereas the taking lines of the Missouri 
River dams are by metes and bounds rather 
than along political subdivision lines; and 

Whereas the owners of land adjacent to the 
Missouri River dams have been forced to hire 
private surveyors to plat and to survey the 
take lines, and then mark such take lines; 

Whereas it is unfair to the adjacent land 
owners to have to pay for such surveying and 
the establishing of such markers; and 

Whereas the lack of adequate markers for 
the take lines results in a problem of great 
magnitude affecting a large number of the 
citizens of the State of South Dakota: Now, 
therefore, be it 

Resolved, That the House of Representa- 
tives of the State of South Dakota, the Sen- 
ate concurring therein, respecftully requests 
the Corps of Engineers to establish visible 
markers delineating the take lines of the 
Missouri River reservoirs; be it further 

Resolved, That copies of this concurrent 
resolution be forwarded to the Honorable 
Secretary of the Army of the United States; 
to the Chief of Corps of Engineers of the U.S. 
Army at Omaha, Nebr.; to the Honorable 
Kart Monor and the Honorable Grorcz Mo- 
Govern, US. Senators from South Dakota; 
and to the Honorable E. Y. Berry and the 
Honorable Ben REEL, Representatives in 
Congress from South Dakota. 

CHARLES Droz, 
Speaker of the House. 
WALTER J. MATSON, 
Chief Clerk oj the House. 
LEM OVERPECK, 
Lieutenant Governor, 
President of the Senate. 
NIELS P. JENSEN, 
Secretary of the Senate. 


Farmers Oppose Government Controls 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. PAUL FINDLEY 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, February 22, 1965 


Mr. FINDLEY. Mr. Speaker, a poll of 
farmer sentiment by Farm Journal mag- 
azine, released last weekend, shows gra- 
tifying support for the marketplace, in- 
stead of Government controls, as the 
better way to guide farm production. 
Text of the Farm Journal release should 
have special interest as most of the ma- 
jor farm programs will expire during the 
89th Congress: 

Major CHANGES IN FARM PROGRAMS URGED BY 
FARMERS 

If the Nation's farmers were given the 
choice of writing a farm program for the 
future, they would make some big changes. 

Most would scrap the present wheat, feed 
grain, and dairy On these they'd 
lower support prices; move away from present 
Government controls, and would use the open 
market to guide farm production more than 
present programs do. 

These are some of the suggested changes 
that come to light in a poll taken by Farm 
Journal, national farm magazine with a 3- 
million circulation distributed among farm- 
ers In all States. Replies to questions asked 
readers in the magazine’s February issue are 
reported in the March Issue (out February 
20). Results are from a regionally balanced 
FV first 25,000 
replies. 
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Farm Journal conducted the poll as a 
backdrop to the current congressional con- 
sideration of a number of commodity farm 
programs which expire with next year’s crop, 

‘Those answering split 50-50 on keeping the 
present cotton program, while the present 
tobacco program was approved by 64 percent. 
Each of these has price supports and allot- 
ments. : 

Farmers voted overwhelmingly against 
more government in farm programs. Four 
of the questions gave them an opportunity to 
vote for considerably stronger government 
programs. Yet only 3 percent voted for 
compulsory compliance with feed grain pro- 
grams; only 14 percent voted to give all dairy- 
men a production base with direct Govern- 
ment payments for reducing production 
below that base; only 18 percent voted for 
more direct Government payments in gen- 
eral; and only 22 percent voted for quotas on 
poultry production. 

Four of the questions gave an opportunity 
to select between various farm program sug- 
gestions or no program at all. Here, 35 per- 
cent voted for no program at all on feed 
grains; 38 percent voted to eliminate all 
wheat programs; 43 percent would do away 
with any direct Government payments in 
general; and 78 percent voted for no program 
at ali for poultry. 

Where questions gave a choice of moving 
away from present programs to other choices, 
only 23 percent preferred the present wheat 
program; 26 percent the present direct pay- 
ment provisions; 28 percent the present feed 
grain program; 30 percent the present dairy 
program; 35 percent the present program on 
reselling surplus farm stocks; and 35 per- 
cent preferred the present land retirement 
program. 

The most popular program for feed grains 
and dairy would be to lower supports to 90 
percent of the 3-year average market price; 
the most popular wheat program would drop 
supports to 90 percent of the world market 
price for wheat. 

More than 4 out of 10 (43 percent) would 
eliminate direct cash payments to farmers 
where the Government pays farmers for the 
difference between the market price and a 
Government support level. Another 13 per- 
cent would prefer to see fewer such direct 
payment plans than at present. 

The main regional differences showed that 
farmers in the eastern and western parts of 
the Nation are more opposed to Government 
farm programs than are farmers in the rest 
of the country. 

Surprisingly, votes by size showed that 
the largest farm operators were more con- 
tent with present programs than smaller 
farmers who raise some of the commodities. 
Smaller operators were more in favor of re- 
ducing cotton and dairy price supports and 
more of the smaller growers voted to do 
away with all wheat programs. 

The Farm Journal results show that farm- 
ers would establish a fair practices law that 
would permit farmers to negotiate prices and 
contracts directly with processors—without 
fear of reprisal. At the present time, many 
farmers fear that organizing into such bar- 
gaining groups would cause processors to 
drop them from the customary yearly con- 
tracts to grow frults and vegetables. 

Farmers are dissatisfied with the meat im- 
port agreements that the present political 
administration drew up with Australia and 
New Zealand last year. Farmers think that 
the terms were too liberal; and 85 percent 
voted to tighten meat import regulations. 

The question of State reapportionment 
brought an overwhelming 96-percent re- 
sponse in favor of permitting each State to 
determine for itself whether it would appor- 
tion its State legislature by population alone 
or whether it would apportion one house 
partly by area or other factors. Presently 
more than 40 States do apportion one house 
partly by factors other than population 
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alone— but last year, the Supreme Court 
ruled that both houses of State legislatures 
must be apportioned by population alone. A 
constitutional amendment is pending before 


This is the most elaborate of four similar 
reader polls conducted by Farm Journal since 
1958. In each of them, readers have voted 
for less government in agriculture. 


Address by John A. Gronouski, Post- 
master General, at the Annual Banquet 
of the Texarkana Chamber of Com- 
merce, Texarkana College, Texarkana, 


Tex. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ROBERT W. KASTENMEIER 


OF WISCONSIN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, February 22, 1965 


Mr. KASTENMEIER. Mr. Speaker, 
the distinguished gentleman from Wis- 
consin, John A. Gronouski, Postmaster 
General of the United States, delivered 
an excellent address before the Chamber 
of Commerce of Texarkana, Tex., on 
January 28. He discussed in his usual 
lucid and intelligent manner the busi- 
ness of his department. 

In addition, he had some kind words 
to say about some distinguished gentle- 
men, particularly my friend, the gentle- 
man from Texas, WRIGHT PATMAN, chair- 
man of the Banking and Currency Com- 
mittee of the House, and he also pays his 
respects to the highly respected chair- 
man of the House Interstate and Foreign 
Commerce Committee, the gentleman 
from Arkansas, Hon. OREN HARRIS. 

I believe most assuredly that the ad- 
dress deserves national attention and I 
am proud to place it in the CONGRES- 
SIONAL RECORD: 

My pleasure at being here with you today 
is twofold. 

First, because the invitation came from 
your very distinguished U.S. Congressman 
WRIGHT PaTMAN. Mr, PATMAN. is one of those 
rare people in Congress who not only rep- 
resents his constituency well but who also 
stands like a tower on the national scene. 
As the highly respected chairman of the 
House Banking and Currency Committee, he 
is one of the acknowledged experts in the 
United States on our monetary system. 
When he speaks he Js always listened to, and 
he always speaks with a voice of authority 
and experience. He is also a fine gentleman, 
and I am honored that he should want me 
to come here to speak. 

But one does not come to Texarkana and 
speak only of Waicut Patman, for this city 
boasts not one but two Congressmen of na- 
tional stature. The other, of course, is Oren 
Harris, the distinguished chairman of the 
House Interstate and Foreign Commerce 
Committee. I am sure that all of you, as 
businessmen, realize what a vital and in- 
fluential body this committee is. At the 
present time, it is holding hearings on the 
illegal sale of narcotics and is scheduled 
to consider such problems as health, trans- 
portation, and the labeling of tobacco prod- 
ucts. It is not too much to say, in fact, that 
much of the Great Society legislation will 
originate under Oren Harris’ leadership. 

I also welcome the opportunity to speak 
to this distinguished group of business lead- 
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ers because—quite frankly—I need your help. 
I need the help of every postal customer in 
the United States to meet the challenge of 
the tremendous growth in our mall volume. 

I call it a mail explosion which, in fact, 
is far outstripping our better known popula- 
tion explosion. To give you an idea of how 
dramatic the situation has become, I might 
point out that from 1940 to 1964, our popu- 
lation increased at the rate of only 46 per- 
cent, while our mall volume, during the same 
period, increased by 166 percent. Weare now 
generating mail at the rate of 72 billion pieces 
a year, which is half as much as the rest 
of the world's volume combined. 

But, let me assure you that my comparison 
between our population and our mail volume 
ends with a statement of the problems, The 
solutions are entirely different. Birth con- 
trol is a hot enough issue without my advo- 
cating a plan for mail control, 

Nor would I want to, for that matter. 

Our mail volume is a true barometer of 
our national economy. When times are good, 
the amount of mail increases. When times 
are bad, it slows down. For example, our 
mail volume during the depression years 
of 1930 to 1933 actually slipped from 27 bil- 
lion pieces to 19 billion pieces. 

But the mail Is even more than a barometer 
of the economy; it is a contributing factor 
to the economy, the lifeblood of our business 
community—a vehicle for paychecks, 
deposits, bids, contracts, pensions, bills, pay- 
ments and business orders and merchandise. 
I am told, in fact, that the insurance in- 
dustry conducts 90 percent of its business 
by mail. 

So I am not going to ask you to stop send- 
ing so many letters and packages, Far from, 
it. I weicome the business. 

But if we recognize the mail explosion 85 
a mid-20th century phenomenon, we must 
also recognize that it will take mid-20th-cen- 
tury methods to keep it moving. 

In sum, we can keep the mail moving, and 
we can keep postal rates to a reasonable level. 
but we all have to change our thinking and 
our methods in the process. 

And we will need the cooperation of the 
American business community to do it. 

Why the business community? Because 
80 percent of all our mall is business mall. 
If we can keep this mall from bottlenecking 
in our large city post offices, the rest will 
take care of itself. 

You remember back in the 1940's when 
business and industrial leaders were re- 
cruited for Government service. They were 
called dollar-a-year-men and they brought 
to Washington a tremendous amount of tal- 
ent and experience that otherwise would have 
been lost to us. Well, we are now going to 
expand on that program. We are going to 
call into Government service the $10 billion 
worth of automatic data processing equip- 
ment that is now in operation throughout 
our business community. 

Using this equipment, large-yolume mail- 
ers will be asked to sequence their mailing 
lists according to ZIP code and then pre- 
sort their mail so that It goes directly to 
its carrier station destination before it 15 
ever taken out of the sack. This will save 
us from having to sort the mail several times 
along the way—thus cutting down our man- 
power requirements—and will speed delivery 
in the process. McCall's magazine, for ex- 
ample, recently ran an experimental survey 
on ZIP coded mail to Florida and discove 
that in every case, magazines were delivered 
at least a day earlier than before, and in some 
cases, 2 and 3 days earlier. 

This program of presorting is the most 
Tevolutionary postal innovation of the 20th 
century. It represents a major breakthroug) 
in the problem of ever-increasing volumes of 
matl—not only for the 1960's, but for the 
1970's and 1980's as well. 

And so, with this in mind, I am, by admin- 
istrative action, planning to require all large- 
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volume second- and third-class mallers to 
begin ZIP code presorting. 

Further, I am planning to ask Congress 
Tor legisiation to require the same of large- 
volume first-class mailers. We are now far 
enough along on our ZIP code program for 
this to have an immediate effect on our 
Overall postal operation—and frankly, I do 
not see any other way out. 

Now I am not so nalve as to think I am 
Roing to escape criticism. I expect it in 
fact. But I am a firm advocate of Harry 
Trumans law of Government service: “If 
you can't stand the heat, stay out of the 
kitchen.” Furthermore, I recognize my re- 
fponsibility as Postmaster General for pro- 
viding the best possible postal service at 
the lowest possible cost. If I failed in that, 
I would be criticized even more—and right- 
ly so—by every large mailer and chamber 
of commerce group in the United States. 

I know, too, that in requiring mailers to 
Presort, I will be criticized for asking the 
business community to do part of my job. 
But there again I ask you to remember that 
Public cooperation is an accepted fact of 
our times. Twenty years ago, the motto of 
America's retailers was “Service with a 
smile." Today, it is “Serve 
Peopie pick out their own food in super- 
markets, flock to self-service department 
Btores and drugstores, and there are in- 
dications they may soon be pumping their 
own They get thelr own coffee and 
Soft drings out of vending machines, write 
out their own trip insurance, and rent their 
own trucks. All this is recognition of the 
Tact that today labor is too dear a com- 
modity to waste on jobs that the customer 
can do himself. 

Perhaps the best example of the benefits 
that accrue from self-service has been pro- 
vided by the telephone company. Several 
years ago, when you wanted to call long 
distance, you asked the operator to do it. 
Today you do it yourself. And, as a result, 
the American Telephone & Telegraph Co. 
Was recently able to announce an Across- 
the-board rate reduction for long-distance 
Calla. 

S0 all we in the postal service are trying 
to do is catch up with the times so that 
We, too, will be able to put a check on 
Soaring costs. 

Last week, I established an advisory panel, 
made up of distinguished members of the 
American business and labor communities, 
to conduct a thorough study of our postal 
Tates and to assist me in making recom- 
mendations to the President. And, in the 
Meantime, we will move ahead with a num- 
ber of programs to cut costs while main- 
taining the highest possible level of service. 

From the mailers’ point of view, pre- 
sorting win be a major instrument in our 
efforts to keep postal rates at a reasonable 


As you know, President. Johnson sent to 
Congress last Monday a $99.7 billion budget 
for fiscal year 1966. But you may not know 
What a herculean task it was to contain the 
budget so effectively. I do, from personal 
experience, and I recongize what a significant 
achievement this is, for it represents the 
lowest budget, as compared with our gross 
Rational product, in 15 years. It is a tight 
budget, but it is also a budget with vision. 

It will provide better and broader educa- 
tional opportunities for our children, step 
up the war against poverty, promote ad- 
vances in the Nation's health, improve con- 
ditions in the urban areas, strengthen our 
Social security protection and foster con- 
tinued economic expansion. 

In striving for these goals, however, there 
is no room for Government waste. We must 
Continue to provide, in the words of President 
Johnson, “a dollar’s worth for a dollar spent.” 
nt his budget message, Mr. Johnson insists 

“upon stringent criteria to control the 
Growth of Federal civilian employment. It 
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is important,” he said, “that. we have enough 
people to carry on the Government's business 
efficiently, but we must also see that we 
have no more employees than we need.” 

As the head of the largest civilian work 
force in Government, it is my Job to carry 
out those instructions—and I intend to do 
50, with your help. 

Thank you. 


Mortgage Foreclosures Highest Since 
1939 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. THOMAS B. CURTIS 


OF MISSOURI 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, February 22, 1965 


Mr. CURTIS. Mr. Speaker, a recent 
article in the Wall Street Journal points 
out: 

At the height of the Nation's longest peace- 
time boom, more Americans are losing their 
homes through foreclosures than at any 
time since World War IL 


The foreclosure rate has risen steadily 
for the last 5 years. In 1964 the num- 
ber of foreclosures exceeded 100,000 for 
the first time since 1939. For every 1,000 
mortgages there were 4.59 foreclosures— 
twice the 2.34 figure for 1959. 

In the midst of the longest peacetime 
boom in the Nation’s history, the trend in 
mortgage foreclosures is a disturbing in- 
dicator that the underpinnings of this 
expansion warrant closer inspection— 
specifically, credit policies. A real estate 
analyst, Mr. Sanford Goodkin has called 
current mortgage lending troubles: 

An iceberg of which foreclosures are only 
the visible smaller part—the rest would sur- 
face as foreclosures in a recession, 


Foreclosures have been running es- 
pecially high on FHA and VA mortgages 
with their low downpayment, 30-year 
terms. Such terms tempt buyers to move 
into houses where they have little cash 
invested, so that if they can't make the 
payments, they won't lose much. 

A recent survey by the Federal Home 
Loan Bank Board has produced some 
startling figures on foreclosure rates in 
individual States, In the 12 months end- 
ing September 30, Nevada had 48.32 fore- 
closures per 1,000 conventional mort- 
gages—10 times the national foreclosure 
rate on all kinds of mortgages. Other 
conventional mortgage. foreclosure rates 
were: Arizona, 11,54; California, 10.85; 
North Dakota, 8.92; Florida, 7.78. 

Tighter credit policies would help to 
reduce these disturbing high foreclosure 
rates and promote more careful lending 
policies and thus the basic strength of 
the economy, I ask unanimous consent 
that the Journal article of February 11, 
1965 be inserted in the Recorp at this 
point: 

HOMEOWNERS’ Woz: HOUSE FORECLOSURES Hrr 
HIGHEST POINT SINCE 1939 DESPITE LENGTHY 
BO Mar BUYERS PILE THER DEBT Too 
HIGHS, LENDING Laxrry, OvERBUILDING ALSO 
BLAMED; DEEP TROUBLE IN BANTA MARIA 

(By Peter Gall) 

Sanra Manta. CALIF. —At the height of the 

Nation's longest peacetime boom, more 
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Americans are losing their homes through 
foreclosure than at any time since before 
World War I. 

As mortgage credit has grown easier, and 
Tising pay has tempted home buyers to 
plunge headlong into debt, foreclosures have 
risen for 5 straight years. Last year they 
apparently topped 100,000 for the first time 
since 1939, Their rate hit 4.59 per 1,000 
mortgages—almost double the 2.34 rate as 
recently as 1959. 

To brake the trend, some mortgage lend- 
ers who used to concentrate on appraising 
the market value of a house now are adding 
& check into the credit of its would-be 
buyer. Many also are getting tough about 
collecting mortgage payments on time, to 
stop the payment delinquencies that often 
turn into foreclosures. Both moves, of 
course, affect many home buyers besides 


those foreclosed. 
But whether these steps will stop the 
rise is still to be proved. The U.S. Savings 


& Loan League sees a recent steady de- 


closures—at least so far as savings and loans 
are concerned. 
AN ICEBERG 


But Sanford Goodkin, a real estate 
analyst, calls current mortgage lending 
troubles “an iceberg of which foreclosures 
are only the visible, smaller part—the rest 
would surface as foreclosures in a reces- 
sion.” Short of a general recession, he fears, 
economic shifts cutting employment and 
incomes in an industry or locality could 
touch off an explosive foreclosure situa- 
tion in some spots. 

This already has happened in some 
places—notably here in Santa Maria. In 
much of the United States the forclosure 
trend is seen only by mortgage lenders, the 
People who lose their homes, and their 
neighbors, and even they may regard it 
as a collection of isolated cases of personal 
bad luck. But in this town of 32,000, about 
170 miles north of Los Angeles, the trend 
can be seen by anyone whose eyes are open. 

In housing developments on Santa Maria’s 
outskirts, a driver passes dozens of empty, 
foreclosed houses; in some they outnumber 
the occupied homes. Many bear “no tres- 
Passing” signs to warn vandals and looters 
that the premises are patrolled by private 
guards, hired by the foreclosers. 

Santa Maria and its environs now hold 
a startling 500 such houses. Some 47 have 
been repossessed by the Santa Maria Sav- 
ings & Loan Association—an institution that 
im 1962 had celebrated 35 straight years of 
lending on homes without a single fore- 
closure. Others are now owned by three 
other savings and loans, several mortgage 
lending companies, or the Federal Housing 
Administration or the Veterans’ Administra- 
tion, which have had to take back many 
homes on which they had guaranteed the 
mortgage payments. 

UNWANTED “pocs” 

The houses are a headache to all con- 
cerned. Many are in none-too-good condi- 
tion, as is usual with foreclosed homes; if 
a house is well kept, its owner usually can 
sell it for enough to pay off the mortgage 
before the lender is forced to 


dogs—poorly located or poor quality,” 
ene ORERE Th Banta Maria the VA 
has been spending about $650 a home, and 
the FHA about $500, on such items as land- 
scaping, painting, carpets and drapes, to 
spruce up foreclosed homes so that real 
estate men can at least try to sell them. 
But even then the foreclosed houses have 


while, lowers the value of neighboring, 
occupied homes, as Santa Marians are bitterly 


aware. “How do you expect us to get any 
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ings?" asks one housewife angrily, as she 
points to walst-high weeds surrounding a 
“foreclosed house across the street. 

What happened? Santa Marians trace the 
trouble to cutbacks at nearby Vandenberg Air 
Force Base, which trimmed 3,000 from its 
civilian payroll last year—and undoubtedly 
this was the trigger. But a deeper look dis- 
closes other things that made the community 
vulnerable and they're by no means limited 
to Santa Maria. 

THE BOB MOUGETTE STORY 

Most important, perhaps, is the type of 
family financial management typified by the 
story of Robert Mougette, a sheet metal lay- 
out man for Douglas Aircraft Co. at the 
Vandenberg base. In 1959 Bob went on 
steady overtime, lifting his to $200 
a week from a former $160. So he decided 
he could buy a house, and furniture, and 
several other things, even though he had no 
savings account (he still doesn’t, for all his 
9 years of marriage and four children; “When 
we had it we spent it,“ he says). 

The Mougettes consequently bought a 
three-bedroom house for $15,955—$1,000 in 
cash, $11,500 on a first mortgage, and $3,455 
on a second mortgage—and quickly hit trou- 
ble. A drop in overtime soon forced Bob to 
take a “moonlighting” job, working nights in 
a gas station for an extra $20 a week, to pay 
his many debts. Then, last August, came the 
base cutback; to avoid layoff Bob had to quit 
the gas station and switch into an evening- 
shift job at Douglas—for only $120 a week. 
That wouldn't stretch to cover the $120 
monthly payments on his two es. 
plus loan payments on his car and furniture, 
plus doctor bills. 

Four months later Douglas restored Bob's 
regular $160 weekly wage—but “4 months 
and I was wiped out,” he says. Last No- 
vember he declared personal bankruptcy, and 
by January his house was repossessed. He 
now lives in a low-rent apartment, is paying 
his other debts, and expects by summer to 
open a savings account; later he might try 
to buy another house. But “next time we'll 
have some money in our pocket and know 
what we're getting into,” vows his wife. 

Outside Santa Maria, a good many Amer- 
icans have yet to make any such yows. Mort- 
gage lenders and retail credit men alike 
identify as the basic cause of most fore- 
closures the tendency of many families to 
live, in Bob Mougette's words, “right up to 
the penny—maybe even beyond the penny.“ 
Even in areas without Santa Maria's local 
economic troubles, many house buyers take 
on so much debt that illness of the wage 
earner, or anything else temporarily cutting 
income or raising expenses, puts them out of 
their homes. Others take on too much debt 
to handle even with a steady income. 

“It was just more than we should have 
bought,” admits a Los Angeles mother of two, 
as she prepares to move out of her home in 
the Baldwin Hilis area. Her husband bought 
the house in 1961 with a $19,000 m 
loan, “Then we had to buy furniture and we 
went into debt to do that—pretty soon we 
had more debt than we could bear,” she 
says. Her family hasn't made a 
payment since last August, and stands to lose 
its home in a few days. 

FORECLOSURES ON BUILDERS 


But foreclosures have other causes, too. In 
Santa Maria there’s evidence of overbuilding 
by Construction firms that spread their capital 
thin—and so not all the foreclosures have 
been on homes owned by individuals. Some 
bullders defaulted on their construction 
joans, and lenders foreclosed the houses they 
were putting up before anyone bought them. 

Such overbuilding has caused trouble else- 
where. In Phoenix, Ariz., overbuilding com- 
bined with a slowdown in employment set off 
a foreclosure spiral that was “like a snake 
biting its own tall,” says an FHA official. 
Builders, he says, put up many houses for 
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sale to construction workers; a drop in the 
housing market suddenly made their best 
customers the most frequently unemployed. 
At mid-1963 the FHA alone owned 1,000 re- 

homes in Phoenix, and it still holds 
500 to 600 that it's trying to sell. 

Across the continent in Huntington, N.Y., 
a rapidly growing New York City suburb, the 
bullder of a huge development ran out of 
money in late 1962 with over 100 houses still 
abuilding. Banks started to foreclose them, 
and familles that had put money down on 
their homes-to-be were threatened with loss 
of their investments before they ever moved 
in, Disaster was averted only when a better 
financed builder bought the development and 
finished most of the homes. 

LAX LENDERS, TOO 

Too-liberal lenders also must share re- 
sponsibility for many foreclosures, say realty 
specialists. “The rising (foreclosure) rate 
has hoisted the flag that lending practices 
have broken down some place,” says James 
Gillies, director of the real estate research 
program at the University of California at 
Los Angeles (UCLA). 

Foreclosure rates run especially high on 
FHA and VA mortgages, with their low- 
downpayment, 30-year terms. These, say 
some realtors, tempt many buyers to move 
into houses in which they have so little cash 
invested that they don't lose much if they 
can't make the payments. 

But in some areas foreclosure rates on 
“conventional” (non-Government-insured) 
mortgages also run startingly high. A sur- 
vey by the Federal Home Loan Bank Board 
shows Nevada with an astonishing 48.33 fore- 
closures per 1,000 conventional mortgages in 
the 12 months ended September 30—10 times 
the national foreclosure rate on all kinds of 
mortgages, and even above the nationwide, 
all-mortgage foreclosure rate of 25 to 30 per 
1,000 reached at the depth of the depression 
of the 1930's. Other high conventional- 
mortgage foreclosure rates disclosed by 
the Federal survey: Arizona, 11.54; Califor- 
nia, 10.85; North Dakota, 8.92; Florida, 7.78. 

One bank economist blames such rates 
largely on lending excesses. He says some 
lenders have made “careless appraisals,” or 
have loaned money to builders in areas they 
knew were threatened by overbuilding, in 
their anxiety to get funds out drawing 
interest. 

NOW, A CRACKDOWN 


To promote more careful lending, the U.S. 
Savings and Loan League recently made an 
“Anatomy of a Residential Mortgage” study 
of 38 institutions’ loans. Some findings: 
the self-employed, unskilled workers and 
salesmen post the highest mortgage delin- 
quency rates; white-collar workers and ex- 
ecutives, the lowest. The more dependents 
a borrower has, the greater the likelihood of 
delinquency. And, If a borrower lists a small 
loan company as a credit reference, the likeli- 
hood of delinquency is nearly doubled. 
Many S. & L.'s have changed lending practices 
in accordance with these findings. 

Detroit Mortgage & Realty Co., which sery- 
iced about $275 million worth of mortgages 
in 1984. is cracking down In a different way. 
It says it is “trying to get borrowers away 
from the idea they have a 15-day grace 
period after the due date of their payment“ 
(most mortgages impose a penalty charge for 
lateness only after 10 to 15 days). At the 
first sign of delinquency Detroit Mortgage 
now calls in the borrower and his wife, gets 
a list of every debt they have, and tries to 
work out a new payment schedule for all in 
which the mortgage payments would be made 
on time. 

The thinking here is that many foreclos- 
ures start with a debt-burdened buyer paying 
late, then missing a payment or two. “Once 
a guy has missed a couple of months it's a 
real fight to get current again,” even if he 
genuinely tries, says one lender. 
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Some don't even try for very long. Nick 
Samelia, a California carpenter, missed the 
$105 monthly payments on his $15,000 house 
when he was out of work a couple of months 
last spring, and couldn't work out a sched- 
ule of reduced payments with the lender. 
So “when it began to look hopeless, I said 
the hell with it and began paying off other 
bills instead," he says. Result, foreclosure. 


Sustained Power Is the Secret of Victory 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CHARLES E. BENNETT 


OF FLORIDA : 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, February 15, 1965 


Mr. BENNETT. Mr. Speaker, I am 
glad to have placed in the CoNGRESSIONAL 
Recor» the following excellent editorial 
by Caleb King, Jr., editor of the editorial 
page of the Florida Times-Union. It 
well states the importance of our naval 
aircraft and of the lesson that we must 
all bear in mind, that we can only wit 
by sustained power and by calculated 
action—not merely reaction. The edi- 
torial read as follows: 

SUSTAINED Power Is THE SECRET or VicTORY 

“Sustained Power at Sea” will be the sub- 
ject of a talk by Capt. Gliven M. Slonim, 
now on duty in the Office of the Chief of 
Naval Operations, at a luncheon meeting of 
the Navy League here today. 

Captain Slonim makes his appearance be- 
fore the local organization against a back- 
ground of disturbed world conditions to 
discuss a topic which is most timely in the 
wake of recent naval actions in the Vietnam 
conflict, 

It is also a subject which impinges deeply 
on the people of this community always 
conscious of Its close tles with naval power 
as a base for carriers and carrier alr squad- 
rons which operate in rotation to serve with 
the 6th Fleet in the Mediterranean. 
Jacksonville-based ships, planes, and filers 
stand constantly ready to counter any enemy 
action in that section of the globe just ns 
units operating in southeast Asian waters 
have delivered America's striking power to 
the Communist aggressors in North Vietnam. 

It is appropriate and timely, therefore, to 
consider some of the implications of sus- 
tained power to be discussed by the Navy 
League's guest. Sustained power means the 
ability to apply military force to the enemy 
continuously and at a maximum level, rather 
than on an off-again, on-again basis. It 
means the ability to deliver and maintain 
whatever force is needed to deny the enemy 
his objective, seize the Initiative, and carry 
the fight to the enemy. 


In the case of carriers and carrier-based 
air squadrons, that principle of sustained 
power is predicated upon the carrier's unique 
characteristics of mobility and elusiveness. 

Vietnam operations have again demon- 
strated the capabilities of carrier units in 
fying close support for land forces, Those 
capabilities extend, under other circum- 
stances, to long-range operations, all en- 
hanced by the carriers ability to deliver its 
striking force and fall back to become & 
most elusive target in a vast sea. 

The same principle of sustained power is 
applicable to any other action in the neces- 
sity of exploiting gains and maintaining the 
initiative. In the Civil War, the South was 
able to fight on long after defeat was certain 
because Union forces failed on many occa- 
sions to follow up their successes, 
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The essential lesson of sustained power, 
therefore, is that battles and wars are won 
by action—not by reaction to enemy initi- 
Ative. Military leaders understand it well. 
The Nation's diplomats and civilian leaders 
should learn it better. 


Ashley Halsey, Jr.: Analysis of William 
Tecumseh Sherman 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. L. MENDEL RIVERS 


or SOUTH CAROLINA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, February 22, 1965 


Mr. RIVERS of South Carolina. Mr, 
Speaker, the South Carolina Confederate 
War Centennial Commission last 
Wednesday graciously invited me as a 
guest to ceremonies marking the 100th 
year since the wanton destruction of our 
State capitol during Sherman’s fiery 
“March to the Sea.” 

The Honorable Ashley Halsey, Jr., 
Noted author, lecturer, and historian, 
delved into the character and motiva- 
tions of the tall, gawky general during a 
Tevealing luncheon address. 

His incisive probing of history during 
his talk produced many aspects of Sher- 
man which should be of interest to stu- 
dents of the tragic war. 

Under leave to extend my remarks to 
the Appendix of the Recorp, I hereby 
include Mr. Halsey’s remarks for their 
information: 

REMARKS oF ASHLEY HALSEY, JA., LUNCHEON, 
Pengvarr 17, 1965 

This is National Law Enforcement Week. 
It is also national salesmen’s week, That 
is fine as far as it goes. But it would be 
tar more appropriate to this community and 
Occasion, if it were national fire prevention 
Week. 

The late, Dr. Billy Ball, distinguished na- 
tive of Laurens, editor of the State in Co- 
lumbta and the News and Courier of Charles- 
ton, first dean of the School of Journalism 
ad the University of South Carolina, and 
Preeminent in my mind because he gave me 
my first newspaper job, once wrote a book 
entitled “The State That Forgot.” The titie 
Teferred to South Carolina, not the State 
newspaper. 

Well, in going over the roster of SLED, 
Our State law enforcement department— 
don't ask me why—I came across a most 
Curious evidence that South Carolina has 
not entirely forgotten. What do you sup- 
Pose is the largest squad of SLED? The 
homicide squad? The bank robbery squad? 
Not at all, it's the arson squad. Too bad 
they weren't around a hundred years ago 
today. 

Now my friend, John May, asked me to 
Speak of two of my fellow Charlestonians, 
Neither a native of Charleston itself, mem- 
bers of different generations, but both of 
them notable in their respective ways. 

I refer to the Honorable L, MENDEL RIVERS, 
my beloved high school classmate, the most 
distinguished contribution that Charleston 
has made to national leadership since Jimmy 
Byrnes emerged upon the national scene, 
and another onetime resident of the 
Charleston areca, Wiliam Tecumseh Sherman. 

In different ways—again I must emphasize 
this both of these notables have been rightly 
or wrongly identified with confiagrations. I 
Shall defend only one of them. Let me deny, 
here, now, and for all time, that they threat- 
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ened to burn down the high school of 
Charleston to get MENDEL and me out of it. 
MENDEL just stayed on to get a thorough edu- 
cation for his great career and I simply lin- 
gered to keep him company. 

As for Sherman, that’s another matter. It 
is intriguing to imagine the conversation 
that might have gone on if General Sher- 
man and Chairman Rivers had lived at the 
same time. Says Sherman: “No, sir, Mr. 
Chairman, I never once ordered my troops to 
build their campfires in old ladies’ bedrooms. 
No, sir, Mr. Chairman, it isn’t true that I 
cram my pockets with so many matches that 
they keep falling out and starting fires.” 

Sherman as a young Army officer was sts- 
tioned for some time at Fort Moultrie, on 
Sullivan's Island, near Charleston. A tall, 
gawky midwesterner, he made many friends 
in the Charleston area. Possibly this was 
due to the caution with which he handled 
his matches in antebellum parlors. At any 
rate, he is reputed to have loved the low 
country scenery so much that he painted 
delicate watercolors of it. None of these, as 
far as I know, now hang in Charleston or 
Columbia art galleries. 

But let me come to an important point. 
Many people to this day wonder why Sher- 
man burned Columbia instead of Charleston, 
The answer is easy. The two cities have al- 
Ways been rivals. What was more natural 
than for Sherman, as a Charlestonian by 
adoption, to burn Columbia rather than 
Charleston? There's your answer, no mys- 
tery at all. 

Actually, Sherman is said by some of his 
biographers to have loved the South: If 
so, he showed his affection later in most 
curious ways—somewhat like that fond New 
England daughter, Lizzie Borden, who, ac- 
cording to the verse, “took an ax and gave 
her mother 40 whacks." Thank goodness 
Sherman didn't really dislike the South. 
What would he have done? 

Well, Sherman burned Columbia and I 
am here today to burn Sherman. So let 
me proceed. At this juncture, I shall speak 
seriously. What I have to say now is too 
grim for joking. 

Usually any person's past is liberally seeded 
with clues to his character. In Sherman's 
we have to go back only a very few years 
prior to 1865. While doing research on my 
two books on the Confederate period, “A 
Yankee Private’s Civil War’—the private was 
one of Sherman’s—and “Who Fired the First 
Shot?” a compendium giving various facets 
of the war—I came across authoritative and 
indisputable evidence from Sherman himself 
of his willingness to burn civilians out of 
house and home. His motive in each instance 
appears to have been to protect army supply 
ee but whatever his motive, listen to 
“Cannot you send over about Fairfield and 
Adairsville, burn 10 or 12 houses of known 
secessionists, kill a few at random, and let 
it be known it will be repeated every time 
a train is fired on?” 

That was to Brig. Gen. Louis Watkins, 
U.S. Army, in October 1864 and is signed 
from field headquarters at Rome, Ga. by 
W. T. Sherman, major general command- 
ing. 

Whether or not Watkins carried out this 
brutal and ruthless order I do not know, 
but if he failed to carry it out, it is to his 
credit and not the credit of his commanding 
general. 

But we can go back further—to more than 
2 years before the burning of Columbia, for 
evidence of Sherman's attitude and intent. 
While Sherman commanded in the Missis- 
sippi Valley, with headquarters at Memphis, 
U.S. Army river steamers were plagued by 
a perfectly legitimate military harassment. 
Confederate snipers and light batteries would 
slip up to the river bank and fire into them. 
On November 7, 1862, Sherman wrote a fiery 
threat of retaliation. 
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“The absolute destruction of Memphis, 
New Orleans, and every city, town, and ham- 
let of the South would not be too severe a 
punishment to a people attempting to inter- 
fere with the navigation on the Mississippi.” 

Here then is plain evidence of a willingness 
and intent to burn civilians out of house 
and home if necessary. 

Where do we find this evidence? Why, in 
the official war records as published by the 
U.S. Government. It is hardly open to ques- 
tion much less controversy. 

Let me dispose of the subject with perhaps 
the kindest public comment eyer made on 
Sherman by a southerner, It had to come, 
of course, from an Atlanta editor, in this 
case the great Henry Grady. 

In his humorous speech in New York City 
after’ the war, he described Sherman as “a 
little careless with matches.” 

Nobody is likely to argue with that state- 
ment, Thank you. 


France Should Repay Her War Debts: 
A Brief Statement 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. SAM GIBBONS 


OF FLORIDA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, February 22, 1965 


Mr. GIBBONS. Mr. Speaker, I wish 
to join the growing number of voices both 
in and out of Congress who are calling 
for pressure to be put upon France to 
resume payments on the World War I 
debt which she owes us. It Is a well. 
known fact that France has not paid a 
penny on her World War I debt since 
June 15, 1931. As of June 30, 1964, her 
World War I debt amounted to over $6.4 
billion; of this amount $1.9 billion in 
principal and nearly $2.6 billion in in- 
terest is past due. 

I fully recognize that there was com- 
Pelling circumstances in the depression 
of the 1930's, the fateful years of World 
War H. and the early years of reconstruc- 
tion which can justify the moratorium of 
debt payment for possibly 20 years. But 
now nearly 34 years have elapsed since 
France made her last payment. She is 
showing new vitality, new economic 
gains, and a revived spirit of independ- 
ence of action. She is in a favorable bal- 
ance-of-payments position. At the same 
time, as all the world knows, our bal- 
ance-of-payments position remains un- 
favorable and there is little prospect of 
early improvement. When we then re- 
celve word that General de Gaulle is 
determined to demand gold for its U.S. 
dollar holdings, it is high time to demand 
of him that he in all honor recognize this 
debt contracted nearly 50 years ago and 
start making payments. 

There is no better time than now, 
when the distinguished Foreign Minister 
of France, M. Couve de Murville, is our 
guest in Washington, to bring this mat- 
ter into the open. Therefore, I, too, 
wish to introduce a resolution expressing 
the sense of the Congress that France 
start resuming its payments on its World 
War I indebtedness without further de- 
lay. France is in a better position to 
Tesume payments on these debts stem- 
ming back half a century than any other 
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nation of the free world which still owes 
us a legal debt from that time. By tak- 
ing up the payments that have been 
neglected for nearly 34 years, France can 
demonstrate her moral integrity, her 
economic strength, and her belief in the 
cooperation of the free nations of the 
world. 


The Price of Control 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. RALPH HARVEY 


OF INDIANA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, February 22, 1965 


Mr. HARVEY of Indiana. Mr. Speak- 
er, I ask unanimous consent to include in 
the Appendix of the Record an editorial 
entitled “The Price of Control” from the 
edition of February 19, 1965, of the Wall 
Street Journal: 

THE Price oy CONTROL 

Since Britain has a Socialist government, 
it was to be expected that the authorities 
would busy themselves with setting up price 
and wage review boards. Still, the move is 
a piece of intellectual arrogance, and its les- 
sons are not confined to the British Isles. 

The boards are supposed to concern them- 
selves with all aspects of wholesale and re- 
tail prices, wages and salary increases, reduc- 
tions in hours and other changes in working 
conditions. Reports from London say the 
government is counting on voluntary accept- 
ance of the decisions of the bodies through 
persuasion and the pressure of public opin- 
ion. If “voluntary restraint” doesn’t work, 
however, “other methods” will be used— 
presumably meaning poor Britain is on the 
way to direct economic controls. 

The progression is about as old as govern- 
ments. First the politicians mismanage the 
people's money and devalue it with inflation. 
Then, instead of tackling the root difficulties, 
they try to cover them up with controls. 
Though the controls can cause all sorts of 
distortions and black markets, they may for 
a time check the price and wage spiral which 
is a symptom of the inflation. What they 
cannot do is stop the inflation. 

When the government happens to be So- 
clalist, the urge to control fits in neatly with 
the father-knows-best doctrine; the essence 
. Of socialism in practice is central direction 
of men, money, and markets. The trouble is 
that paternal government does not by a 
long shot know best, a truth to which we 
have abundant testimony on this side of the 
Atlantic. 

Officials here don’t talk about price-wage 
controls, or if they uo it is to declare that, of 
course, it is preposterous to suppose we are 
going to have any such thing. They are none- 
theless not above essaying a bit of indirect 
controlling, as when Presidents in effect 
repeal increases in steel prices and in the 
prime rate of banks. There is also maudlin 
self-praise of the Government's price-wage 
“guideposts,” which are being so blithely 
flouted by the labor unions. 

In the field of foreign transactions, more- 
over, the US. Government uppears to be 
moving briskly along toward exchange con- 
trols. It has slapped a punitive tax on 
American purchases of foreign securities and 
bank loans abroad; it calls for “voluntary 
restraint” on the part of banks and business 
enterprises generally in their oversea deal- 
ings. What happens if, as is quite possible, 
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voluntary restrain doesn’t work to the satis- 
faction of the would-be managers? 

A government which can look toward con- 
trols on Americans doing business abroad is 
perfectly capable of the same activity at 
home. We aren't predicting it will do so; we 
merely remark that the inflationary policies 
which have wrought such hayoc in the 
country’s international payments can set off 
a new wage-price spiral in the domestic econ- 
omy, and there are some who think it is al- 
ready beginning. Should that happen, the 
temptation will be strong for the officials 
to resort to more stringent forms of control. 

Such a development would be self-defeat- 
ing, among its many unhappy consequences. 
It would be an additional expression of this 
widespread confidence in governmental abil- 
ity to run affairs for which the governors 
demonstrate very little inherent ability. In 
the United States or Britain or anywhere 
else a group of officials who cannot or will 
not preserve the value of the people's money 
ought not be permitted to indulge in the 
quackery of controls. 

More broadly as applied to the newly ex- 
pansionist policies of the U.S. Government, 
bureaucracies which have so ineptly oper- 
ated so Many programs should not be al- 
lowed to assume still large responsibilities 
without full accounting of their past errors. 
For it Is by now well established, almost as 
a political law, that a government's pro- 
pensity to mismanage increases with the in- 
crease of its undertakings. 

Given honest money and minimum of 
supervision, people can handle their affairs 
better than a central authority can do it 
for them. And when overbearing govern- 
ments multiply their burdens and restric- 
tions, It is always the people who pay the 
price of control. 


Goldwater Is Misquoted 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. E. Y. BERRY 


OF SOUTH DAKOTA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, February 22, 1965 


Mr. BERRY. Mr. Speaker, in order 
that Members who have not read the 
letters to the editor in the March 1, 1965, 
issue of Newsweek magazine may be ad- 
vised, I have asked consent to insert in 
the Recorp two brief letters carried in 
that issue on page 2B, and also the state- 
ment by Newsweek magazine: 

A MISQUOTATION 

You quote Barry GÖLDWATER as saying, 
“What it bolls down to is that I wasn't dis- 
honest enough to win this campaign” (“Na- 
tional Affairs,” February 1). 

His actual statement was: “People begin 
to write books about the campaign, and I 
have had a real interesting and amusing 
time reading them. In fact, what they boil 
down to mostly is that I wasn't dishonest 
enough in this last campaign to win. It is 
a littie distracting to find writers feeling 
that in order to win an election one must 
be dishonest.” Therefore, he was not stat- 
ing his own opinion but the opinions of 
others. Was this misquotation deliberate? 

CHARLES Greretson II. 
Wilmar Junior College. 


WILLMAR, MINN. 

I feel that you owe to your readers, as well 
as to Senator Goldwater, an apology. I am 
sure you will be too busy to do this, however. 

FRANK LANSINGER, Jr. 
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RICHMOND, VA. 

The quotation was taken out of context, 
though not deliberately, and Newsweek apol- 
ogizes to Senator Goldwater. 


The Closing of Seven Public Health 
Service Hospitals 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. E. ROSS ADAIR 


OF INDIANA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, February 22, 1965 


Mr. ADAIR. Mr. Speaker, the Com- 
missioned Officers Association of the U.S. 
Public Health Service has expressed its 
deep concern with the action taken by 
the Department of Health, Education, 
and Welfare and the Veterans’ Adminis- 
tration in closing Public Health Service 
hospitals and Veterans’ Administration 
hospitals. This association, made up of 
more than 75 percent of the career ac- 
tive duty personnel of the Public Health 
Service, has expressed its concern in & 
thought provoking statement on the ef- 
fect of the closing of seven U.S. Public 
Health hospitals and their relation to 
hospital care for veterans. The associa- 
tion, Mr. Speaker, voices the fear that 
the Veterans’ Administration hospital 
system will be unable to handle the in- 
creased patient load from the closing 
Public Health Service hospitals, espe- 
cially in view of the announced closing 
of 11 Veterans’ Administration hospitals. 
I believe it is important that the appro- 
priate committees of Congress ascertain 
the future policy of the Federal Govern- 
ment regarding hospital care for its sev- 
eral classes of beneficiaries, The state- 
ment follows: 

STATEMENT OF COMMISSIONED OFFICERS ASSO- 
CIATION OF THE U.S. Punic HEALTH SERV” 
IcE ON CLOSING oF SEVEN PU nie HEALTH 
Service HOSPITALS AND THEIR RELATION TO 
HOSPITAL CARE For VETERANS 
This statement is made on behalf of the 

Commissioned Officers Association of the U.S. 

Public Health Service. The Commissioned 

Officers Association is an organization which 

represents approximately 3,600 members. 

which number includes over 75 percent of the 
career active duty personnel of that Service. 

These members are physicians, dentists, sci- 

entists, engineers, and other categories of 

dedicated professional personnel in the Com- 
missioned Corps of the Public Health Service. 

The press release of January 19, 1965, of 
the Department of Health, Education, and 
Welfare, announcing the closing of Public 
Health Service hospitals in Boston, Mass.; 
Chicago, III.; Norfolk, Va.; Savannah, Ga. 
Memphis, Tenn.; Galveston, Tex; and De- 
troit, Mich., will result in undue hardship 
and in many cases, the loss of medical care 
for the beneficiaries of the Public Health 
Service and add to the already overcrowded 
conditions of nearby VA hospitals. 

The release of January 19 states that the 
beneficiaries of the Public Health Service 
hospitals will receive hospital care through 
referral to Veterans’ Administration hos- 
Pitals. It is our contention that this trans- 
fer cannot be performed without impairing 
the medical care, and in some instances, 
eliminating it, for beneficiaries of the Public 
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Health Service hospitals and veterans re- 
ceiving medical and health care in nearby 
Veterans’ Administration hospitals, The na- 
tional commander of the American Legion 
Stated in testimony before the Subcommittee 
on Veterans’ Affairs of the Senate Labor and 
Public Welfare Committee, “We understand 
that certain patients previously hospitalized 
in Public Health Service hospitals will be 
eligtble for care in VA facilities. We have 
been unable to ascertain to what extent it 
Would decrease the ability of the Veterans’ 
Administration to care for war veterans. We 
teur that the VA hospital system as estab- 
lished by Congress is in jeopardy.” 

It is difficult to understand how the 
Patients from the Public Health Service hos- 
Pitts can be cared for by the VA hospital 
tystem when many of the VA hospitals that 
these patients are to be referred to are al- 
Teady operating at maximum patient capac- 
ity and have long waiting lists for those 
Veterans with non-service-connected disablli- 
tles. The situation that exists in Texas is 
& good example of the above problem. The 
Public Health Service hospital in Galveston, 

had a daily patient load in fiscal year 
19684 of 189 or 176 percent of capacity, Most 
Of these patients are to be cared for at the 
VA hospital. However, we have 
informed that the constructed capacity 
Of the Houston VA hospital is 1,242 and the 
Present patient load is 1.219. Further, there 
is a long waiting list for those veterans with 
Non-service-connected disabilities. 
It is therefore, impossible to comprehend 
over 100 patients can be cared for in a 
hoepital that has only 23 beds available. 

This is but one of several examples that 
Point up the inconsistencies in the argu- 
ments raised to justify the closing of the 
Public Health Service hospitals. 

The accessability of those hospitals to 
Which the beneficiaries of the Public Health 

hospital program are referred is an- 

Other important point completely overlooked 

or ignored by those responsible for ordering 

the hospitals closed. In many instances a 

patient will be forced to travel great 

in order to receive hospital care, 

thus placing a tremendous and undue hard- 
ship on this patient. 

In the case of the Savannah hospital, 
Which is operating at 100 percent of capacity, 
Many beneficiaries including the American 
teamen will have to travel to Charleston, S. C., 
to receive hospital care. This is true in spite 
Of the fact that Savannah fs a growing sea- 
Port and the health and care of the seamen 

this port has an important bearing on 
the port and the State's shipping and 
Commerce. 


It is clear that the decision to close the 
teven Public Health Service hospitals did 
Rot emanate from the Department of Health, 

cation, and Wolfare, but rather from the 
urenau of the Budget. The Department and 
the Public Health Service has time and time 
again demonstrated the need and the justifi- 
Catton for the continuation and improvement 
Of Ita hospitals, 

Nevertheless, the Bureau of the Budget has 
Persistently placed such continuing restric- 

na on capital improvements and major re- 
Puirs as to bring about a progressive state of 
deterioration. 

Congress recognized the need for adequate 
funds to maintain these hospitals in proper 
Status. The Appropriations Committee for 
the Department of Labor and Health, Educa- 
tion, and Welfare stated in its 1964 report: 

The committee noted that funds for re- 
Pairs and maintenance of the Public Health 
ice hospitals are included in the 1965 
mates as directed in last year's report. 
However, the amounts and projects requested 
appear to reflect only the minimum neces- 
for emeregncy repairs to keep the hos- 
Pitals in operation. Many of the Public 
Health Service hospitals are obsolete and 
ed and nre in need of major mod- 
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ernization. The committee will therefore 
expect to be presented with a plan for the 
modernization of the entire Public Health 
Service hospital system before January 1, 
1965, and expects the 1966 budget estimates 
will contain funds necessary to initiate this 
plan.” 

Through its control of the purse strings, 
the Bureau of the Budget not only circum- 
vented the intent of Congress by falling to 
provide funds for the “Modernization of the 
entire Public Health Service hospital system,” 
but caused the order for the closing of seven 
Public Health Service hospitals. 

The release announcing the closings, stat- 
ed on page three, “Training programs con- 
ducted at the Public Health Service hospitals 
provide a significant scource of recruitment 
for the numerous activities that are staffed 
by PHS commissioned officers and for provid- 
ing experienced national leadership for pro- 
grams of clinical care, research, and other 
health services.“ The Commissioned Officers 
Association and indeed the Public Health 
Service fully agrees with this statement. It 
has been traditionally true that the Public 
Health Service hospital program has been 
the backbone for other important Public 
Health Service programs. However, this as- 
sociation believes that the curtailment of 
activities in seven Public Health Service 
hospitals will eliminate a large source of 
potential leaders for Public Health Service 
programs and seriously impair the entire 
mission of the Public Health Service. 

It should be emphasized that, in order to 
retain Public Health Service commissioned 
Officers as potential leaders for other Pub- 
lic Health Service programs, as has been done 
in the past, a strong program of orientation 
and familiarity with the commissioned corps 
is necessary. Clinical training in hospitals 
other than Public Health Service hospitals 
will not provide this orientation and it will 
be extremly difficult to retain these officers 
once they have completed their internship 
or residency. 

In spite of the statement in the January 
19 Department of Health, Education, and 
Welfare release emphasizing the importance 
of the Public Health Service hospitals as a 
training ground for potential leaders of other 
Public Health Service programs, the release 
states, on page 10, a study is now being made 
to determine the merits of transferring the 
health care programs for American seamen 
and the operation of the five modernized 
hospitals from the Public Health Service to 
the Veterans’ Administration. This, obvi- 
ously, would have a very deleterious effect 
on future programs of the Public Health 
Service. 

The Dependent Medical Care Act which be- 
came effective December 7, 1956, was passed 
by the Congress for the stated purpose; 

“To create and maintain high morale 
throughout the uniformed services by pro- 
viding an improved and uniform program of 
medical care for members of the uniformed 
services and their dependents,” 


Since the passage of this act, the Public 
Health Service as a member of the uniformed 
services has provided within its facilities 
both inpatient and outpatient medical care 
for all members of these services which in- 
clude active duty and retired members and 
their dependents of the Army, Navy, Air 
Force, Coast Guard, commissioned corps of 
the Public Health Service and commissioned 
corps of the Coast and Geodetic Survey. 

The joint utilization of the medical facili- 
ties of all these services has resulted in im- 
proved medical care for these beneficiaries 
and has established a uniform level of medi- 
cal care for these authorized personnel. The 
mandate provided by the Dependent Medical 
Care Act will be seriously impaired by the 
closing order. 

As long as Congress continues the position 
that medical services are to be provided to 
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certain beneficiaries in the Public Health 
Service hospitals, there should be an efficient 
hospital system, not only for providing need- 
ed medical care, but for contributions to 
clinical research and the training of profes- 
sional health personnel. The recent order 
closing seven Public Health Service hospitals 
will seriously impair the medical care serv- 
ices to all beneficiaries of Public Health 
Service hospitals and weaken the entire pro- 
gram. 

The Commissioned Officers Association of 
the U.S. Public Health Service hopes that 
the Congress will recognize the detrimental 
effect that will be caused by the closing of 
the seven Public Health Service hospitals 
and will take whatever action is necessary 
to cause the closing order to be stayed pend- 
ing investigation of its justification and a 
determination of its effect on the beneficia- 
ries of the program and the Public Health 
Service mission in general. 


The Great Society: Page the 
Barbarians 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. BOB WILSON 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, February 22, 1965 


Mr. BOB WILSON. Mr. Speaker, 
under leave to extend my remarks in the 
Rrconp, I include the following article 
from Iron Age of February 4, 1965: 

THe Great SOCIETY: PAGE THE BARBARIANS 

The only thing that is missing. from the 
Great Society story is the name of the bar- 
barians who will take over. The world has 
been so “Americanized” that it appears no 
barbarians exist. They are all busy making 
ooma payments—and more are added to the 


When the fall of Rome was made official, 
the Ostrogoths and others from the north 
had easy pickings. Of course, It took Rome 
about 600 years to actually fall. 

But when the Great Society takes over, 
we ought to be in good shaps to encourage 
some barbarian group—not now known—to 
take over from us have-it-alls. 

There is nothing wrong with doing away 
with poverty except that you “can't hardly” 
do it. And there is nothing wrong, either, 
with seeing that oldsters—who are forgot- 
ten—get medical aid. And there is nothing 
wrong with trying to upgrade dropouts, dis- 
placed workers, and older men and women 
who have been fired. 


It's just that human nature isn't about 
to change. Not too long ago it was said 
we had learned to love each other more. 
Maybe so. But what about Hitler’s mass 
murders? What about the girl who recently 
was raped and murdered while more than 
40 people hemmed and hawed. So human 
nature has changed? 

We are not against L.BJ.’s aims anymore 
than leading Republicans in the Senate and 
House are; they sald it was a good speech 
and had great aims. We think parts of it 
at least open Pandora's box and let us see 
what we have done to other humans. That's 
good for the soul—even if the box is closed 
quickly. 

It may take some time to sap all the indi- 
vidualism out of us. But it can be done. 
The easier things are for us, the harder we 
will fall—or the harder our great-grandchil- 
dren will fall. Maybe we shouldn't worry 
about them. 
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We admit there are a lot more current 
things to worry about than what will happen 
in a couple of hundred years. But it ought 
to be on our conscience if we contribute to 
the downfall of Western civilization. 

But just who will the “barbarians” be? 
Maybe they will be the Chinese. They have, 
for at least 4,000 years, known“ that they 
are the chosen people. 

It may turn out they are right—just be- 
cause today we are heading for the Great 
Soclety—and maybe oblivion. 


Futility of the Administration’s Farm 
Program 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. THOMAS B. CURTIS 


OF MISSOURI 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, February 22, 1965 


Mr. CURTIS. Mr. Speaker, the con- 
tinued reliance on existing Federal farm 
programs illustrates the failure of this 
administration to discover a broad and 
effective solution to the plight of the 
American farmer. A prerequisite for any 
successful solution would necessarily in- 
volve a gradual dismantling of the costly 
and waste-producing system of price 
supports, which benefit only the relative- 
ly prosperous one-third of the rural com- 
munity. A recent article in the Wall 
Street Journal outlines the futility and 
wastefulness of the present farm pro- 
gram and offers some constructive alter- 
natives. 

The reviyal of the soil bank idea to 
remove good acreage from production 
through the payment of premiums over- 
looks the fact that overcultivation is a 
direct result of the price-support sytsem 
which encourages farmers to cultivate as 
much land as possible. It would also cost, 
by conservative estimates, $1 billion a 


year. 

What is needed, as the article points 

out, is a return to something approach- 
ing a free market in agriculture, which 
would lead to the idling of less desirable 
land and the conversion of it to other 
uses, 
At the same time, the Government 
should spur efforts of rural communities 
to provide new jobs and encourage re- 
training and other educational programs 
which could fit farmers for more useful 
types of work. 

Under unanimous consent, I include 
the Journal article in the Record at 
this point: 

Two SEs oF THE FARM COIN 

“We need to change much of our thinking 
on farm policy * * *. We need to separate 
the social problems of rural America from 
the economic problems of commercial agri- 
culture.” 

Thus President Johnson recognized, in his 
farm message to Congress last week, that 
there are two sides to the farm coin, a fact 
that ss Government up to now has largely 
ignored. 


which gets most of the benefit from present 
price supports. And there are the rest of the 
farmers, who are either so small or so ineffi- 
cient that they draw little help from current 
programs, r 
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Recognition of this rural division is basic 
to a realistic approach to the problems of the 
farm ecônomy. But there is a second step of 
equal importance: A gradual dismantling of 
the costly and waste-producing system of 
price supports, This step the administration 
still shows no willingness to take. 

It’s hard to explain this reluctance on any 
ground other than politics. Mr. Johnson 
clearly recognizes that successful farming 
has become a sizable business; he notes that 
a good farm in the Midwest now requires 
capital of close to $100,000, more than 10 
times the figure for three decades earlier. 
There is no economic justification for con- 
tinued coddling of this group and for the 
rest of the farmers the support system has 
long been a delusion. 

Nonetheless, the administration proposes 
not only to preserve the present price sup- 
ports almost intact but to launch other ef- 
forts to control agricultural surpluses. The 
most prominent of these is a revival of the 
old soil bank idea, paying farmers for taking 
land out of production. 

The soll bank failed before because farmers, 
quite naturally, idled only their least pro- 
ductive acres. The Government now pro- 
poses to overcome this obstacle by paying 
premiums for taking good land out of pro- 
duction; conservative estimates place the 
cost of such a program at a staggering $1 
billion a year. 

This proposal overlooks the fact that the 
present overcultivation of farm land is large- 
ly a direct result of the price support system, 
which encourages everyone to cultivate as 
many acres as possible. A return to some- 
thing approaching a free market in agricul- 
ture would, in all probability, lead to the 
idling of a good deal of less desirable land 
and the eventual conversion of it to other 
uses. 

Elimination of price supports in stages, 
moreover, would free a great deal of money 
tor helping the farmers who really need help. 
There is no question that the Government 
has an obligation to ald these farmers, since 
their troubles stem in considerable measure 
from the distortions created in the rural 
economy by past and present Federal pro- 
grams. 


If the Government wants to help the poorer 
farmers, it might consider that a free mar- 
ket farm economy would create additional 
jobs; for one thing, it would have to take 
over much of ‘the present crop-storage ac- 
tivity of the Agriculture Department. The 
Government could certainly aid and en- 
courage this employment-boosting con- 
version. 

The Government could at the same time 
spur the self-help efforta of rural communi- 
ties to provide off-farm jobs. It's conceivable 
that the Area Redevelopment Administra- 
tion, as the President suggests, can be help- 
ful in this, though the ARA's past record 
shows that, as Mr. Johnson also says, the 
agency is in need of improvement. 

In addition, the Government could partici- 
pate in setting up retraining and other edu- 
cational programs that could better fit 
farmers for more fruitful lines of work. It 
could provide job information and other 
services that would assist farmers in the 
process of rural reconversion, 

There is no scarcity of such alternatives. 
The President proposes that the present Na- 
tional Agricultural Advisory on, 
now heavily weighted with farmers, be 
changed to a broader based Commission on 
Food and Fiber: the commission may come 
up with useful ideas. Perhaps it will even 
see the futility of present price supports. 

By acknowledging that the farm coin has 
two sides, the administration has made a 
start. But if the Government is not to go 
on forever pouring the taxpayers’ coin into 
profitiess programs, it will finally be neces- 
sary to take the second step and free the 
farm market of its Federal fetters. 


ATÁT 
GOP Magnificent in Viet Crisis 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. DEL CLAWSON 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, February 22, 1965 


Mr. DEL CLAWSON. Mr. Speaker, on 
the birthday of the first President of 
these United States, we customarily re- 
call his advice to his countrymen upon 
resigning that high office. One hundred 
and sixty-nine years later, certain of his 
words retain a particular appropriate- 
ness for Americans today: 

The unity of government which consti- 
tutes you one people is also now dear to you- 
It is justly so: for it is a main pillar in the 
edifice of your real independence; the sup- 
port of your tranquility at home; your peace 
abroad; of your safety; of your prosperity; 
of that very liberty which you so highly 
prize. 


Commemorating the spirit of Presi- 
dent Washington’s Farewell Address, I 
ask consent to extend my remarks in the 
Recorp to include an editorial which ap- 
peared in this morning’s Washington 
Post, paying tribute to the bipartisanship 
of our minority leaders in the present 
threat to peace abroad.” The article 
follows: 

GOP MAGNIFICENT IN Vier Crisis 
(By William S. White) 

Magnificent is the word for the Republica 
Party and its congressional leaders in the 
crisis of national purpose and national will 
and national honor that is rising in south- 
east Asia. 

Rarely in history has a minority party 
given such wide and generous support to an 
administration of the opposite party as 15 
now being granted to President Johnson in 
his efforts to help halt Communist aggres- 
sion in South Vietnam and thus to blunt 
the most recent grave challenge of interna- 
tional communism to peace and world order. 

The assistance being extended by the outs 
to the in President, Mr. Johnson, is if any- 
thing, even greater than that extended to ® 
Republican President, Dwight D. Eisenhower, 
by Mr. Johnson and his senior Democratie 
colleagues when the Republicans held the 
White House and the Democrats held Con- 
gress, 

Whatever else may or may not be done in 
this Congress by Senator Evererr MCKINLEY 
DRESEN of Illinois, the Senate Republican 
leader, and Representative GERALD FORD 
Michigan, the House Republican leader, it 
will be dwarfed by the historic contribution 
they are making to keep this country strong 
and united in the face of foreign war. 

Indeed, watching them at work one can 
almost believe that as a Nation we may have 
actually reached here, for a time anyhow, 
that heretofore impossible and unattainable 
ideal—a politics, as to foreign affairs, of a 
maturity to match the complexity and grav- 
ity of these affairs in this decade. No doubt 
politics as usual will shortly descend over 
the scene; even so DERSEN, Forn and com- 
pany are entitled to the most earnest of 
salutes for what thus far they have done and 
tried to do. 

In their actions the phrase “responsible 
opposition” is taking on the dignity of fact; 
it is a reality and not merely an expression 
of what Is desirable. If the President is able 
to bring this Nation through the trials of 
Vietnam without the stain of appeasement 
on the one hand or the horror of major war 
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in Asia on the other these men will have 
Played a memorably significant 

It is an curious thing to see how, when 
the heat is really intense and the way ahead 
is hard and hazardous, some high political 
reputations begin to look just a bit dubious 
and some hitherto more or less routine and 
Pedestrian reputations begin to develop a 
Strength, a vitality and an intellectual can- 
dor that had been, by most people, wholly 
Unexpected. 

So itis now. Some so-called foreign policy 
experts on the Democratic side in Congress 
Speak for a new and cleverly worded form of 
isolationism. Because things are admittedly 
Sticky in Vietnam because the non-Commu- 
nist regime we assist is admittedly weak and 
Scarcely “democratic” as we understand the 
Word, these people have only a policy for sur- 
Tender wrapped up in talk about the right- 
Sousness of “negotiation.” 

But negotiations are not possible with ma- 
Tauders until first they have been forced 
to cease their killing and looting and until 
first they have given some evidence that 
the end of any new negotiation will not be 
the same as the end of all other negotiations 
going back to 1954—that is, uninterrupted 
Communist aggression. 

So Dimxsen, Forp and company see the 
Teality for what It Is, describe it for what it 
is, and rejecting short-term partisan gain at 
the expense of the administration, stand 
With the President and the Democratic ma- 
Jority—and, in this case, with the vital inter- 
ests also of the United States of America. 

Now, Forn is a young man and no doubt 
has much of life and hope ahead of him. But 

is an elderly man, by definition a 
Man nearing the end of the long trail, and 
& far from hale and wel man, too, if it comes 
to that. He has taken many a lump in his 
time, and a good many of them, in my opin- 
lon, he had coming to him. For he was not 
Always the Dmxsen of today; not any part 
Cf the Dmxsxn of today. 

But for the last 4 years, at minimum, no 
Public man alive has more faithfully, more 
COurageously, more wryly and more respon- 
£ibly served the higher purposes of this coun- 
try. There ought to be a kind of medal for 

ng—and absolutely irreplaceable— 
Bervice of this kind. 


George Washington, Creator of the Purple 
Heart Award 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JOHN G. DOW 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, February 22, 1965 


Mr. DOW. Mr. Speaker, we are all 
familiar with many of the achievements 
of our first President, whose birthday we 
celebrate today, but few of us are aware 
that he was the creator of the Purple 
Heart Award, a badge of military merit. 

The first Purple Heart Award was made 
on August 7, 1782, the day George Wash- 
ington issued the order for its establish- 
ment at Newburgh, N.Y. 

In 1932 Gen. Douglas MacArthur is- 
Sued orders to reactivate this award 
which had honored the heroes of the 
War for Independence. 

I$ is fitting that this award created 
by George Washington, one of the Na- 
tion's past great military leaders, has 
been used in recent years to confer dis- 
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tinction upon our outstanding military 
heroes 


Mr. Speaker, under unanimous con- 
sent, I include the text of Washington’s 
order in the Appendix of the RECORD: 

U.S. ARMY HEADQUARTERS, 
Newburgh, N.Y., August 7, 1782. 

Orders of the day: For fatigue tomorrow, 
the 2d Massachusetts Regiment. 

Countersign—York, Lancaster. 

The general, ever desirous to cherish a 
virtuous ambition in his soldiers, as well as 
to foster and encourage every species of mill- 
tary merit, directs that whenever any singu- 
larly meritorious -action is performed, the 
author of it shall be permitted to wear on 
his facings over the left breast, the figure 
of a heart in purple cloth or silk, edged with 
narrow lace or bindings. The road to glory 
in a patriot Army and free country ls thus 
open to all. This order is also to haye ret- 
rospect to the earliest stages of the war, 
and is to be considered a permanent one. 

G. WASHINGTON, 
Commander in Chie}. 


Secrecy in Government Should Be 
Eliminated 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. SAM GIBBONS 


3 OF FLORIDA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, February 22, 1965 


Mr, GIBBONS. Mr. Speaker, I be- 
lieve that we should take every step pos- 
sible to reduce secrecy in Government, 
and I am pleased to join with many of 
my colleagues in urging the passage of 
legislation to assure that Government 
records are available to the public. Too 
long the records of Government agencies 
have been shrouded in mystery and se- 
crecy, surrounding the operations of our 
Government in a paper wall, which some- 
times even a Congressman cannot cut, 
and preventing citizens from access to 
information to which they are rightfully 
entitled. 

Under th provisions of the bill I am 
introducing today, every Government 
agency would be required to “make all 
its records promptly available to any 
persons.” However, sensitive informa- 
tion areas would be exempt, such as 
security and personnel matters and in- 
formation that private concerns must 
submit to the Government. To enforce 
the right of citizens to receive informa- 
tion to which they are entitled, my bill 
provides that if a person is denied ac- 
cess to public records, he can go into a 
Federal district court and obtain an order 
for the production of agency records or 
information improperly withheld from 
him. It would be up to the Government 
to prove its right to withhold the rec- 
ords, and the courts could punish agency 
officials for contempt if they refused to 
comply with a judge's order. 

The eight categories of “sensitive in- 
formation” exempt from my bill are: 
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tected by other laws; privileged private 
commercial information obtained from 
the public, such as trade secrets; agency 
memorandums dealing solely with mat- 
ters of law or policy; personnel and medi- 
cal files; files of law enforcement agen- 
cies dealing with investigations; and re- 
ports of financial institutions submitted 
to regulatory agencies. 

Secrecy in Government should be elim- 
inated. It is by having a citizenry, 
knowledgeable in all facets of Govern- 
ment, that we remain strong. Freedom 
of information belongs to citizens whose 
Government is by the people, of the peo- 
ple, and for the people. 

Congress should enact freedom of in- 
formation measures to assure the free 
access of information from Government 
agencies, it can also lead the way by 
opening many of its executive, or secret, 
hearings to which the public is barred. 


Congress Has a Responsibility To Find 
the Answers 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. F. EDWARD HEBERT 


OF LOUISIANA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, February 22, 1965 


Mr. HEBERT. Mr. Speaker, one of the 
most authoritative spokesmen for the 
U.S. Navy, and the armed services in gen- 
eral, has long been the Navy Times. 

I am always interested in reading this 
publication, and I consistently find ar- 
ticles and commentaries of particular 
significance to Members of Congress. 

In this connection, I wish to call atten- 
tion to the editorial in the February 24 
issue of the Navy Times. 

This editorial focuses on numerous is- 
sues emanating from the Department of 
Defense, and the editorial concludes with 
the sentence: “Congress has a responsi- 
bility to find the answers.” 

Mr. Spedker, I unhesitatingly say that 
Congress will analyze and probe the is- 
sues referred to, and Congress will find 
the answers. 

I therefore submit the editorial into 
the Recorp with the simple notation that 
it speaks for itself. 

UNWISE—AND ARBITRARY 

In a serles of related moves Defense Sec- 
retary Robert S. McNamara has decreed: 

Virtual abolition of the Army Reserve, leav- 


ing it a conglomeration of individual replace- 
ments. 

Putting some of the drill pay units into 
the National Guard, abolishing the rest and 
abolishing many existing National Guard 
units, 

That key executive, legislative and judicial 
officials must leave the Ready Reserves of all 
services. 

That many members of the Standby Re- 
serve may not maintain proficiency nor 
qualify for retirement. 

to curtail travel by Congressmen to 
military activities, particularly those over- 
seas. 


If Congress allows all these things to be 
done without first having its clear say on the 
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matter it might as well abandon any pretense 
of being s coequal branch of the Government. 
Even if all of the above could be proven to be 
wise and correct, the manner in which the 
Secretary went about them is an obvious dis- 
regard of the Constitution, which says Con- 
gress shall prescribe the organization of the 
Armed Forces. And the manner is in further 
disregard of laws passed by Congress which 
require such proposals first to be considered 
by certain legal advisory committees. 

The move to cut out most of the travel to 
defense installations by national legislators 
was not just a move to cut the abuses of 
junketing. The insistence on keeping de- 
talled costs estimates on all trips and the 
preparation of press releases spelling out the 
cost—which isn't being done for executive 
branch travel—is clearly an attempt to pres- 
sure lawmakers out of traveling. The more 
a Member of Congress can be exposed to mili- 
tary operations the better he will be able to 
perform his duties in connection with na- 
tional defense. 

Why not have detailed costs kept every 
time a wife of a service secretary or assistant 
secretary accompanies her husband on a trip, 
with details of the duty-free purchases 
brought back on military aircraft? 

To the removal of officials from Ready 
Reserve units we can see no objection on 
constitutional grounds and not too strong 
an objection otherwise. It is clearly the pre- 
rogative of the military to say who shall fill 
what mobilization billet. And it is clear that 
most legislators and many other officlals— 
but not all of them—can best serve by stay- 
ing where they are in event of mobilization. 

There are, however, some Congressmen— 
junior Members of the House, for example— 
and some other officials who may be of more 
yalue in a uniform in an emergency, We 
don't see why they could not stay in units 
as long as they signed a paper—such as the 
Air Force double availability statement— 
saying they would go into active service when 
called—resigning their civilian position if 
ni 


ecessary. 

Statements emanating from the Pentagon 
have tended to stigmatize all Capitol Hill 
reservists as freeloaders. On the contrary, a 
great many of them had long and impressive 
reserve records before golng to Capitol Hill. 
Representative Sam STRATTON, of New York, 
for for example, a Congressman since 1958, 
hasn't missed a summer training cruise in the 
Naval Reserve since 1946 and was recalled to 
active duty during the Korean war. 

We are particularly concerned about con- 
gressional staf! members, most of whom serve 
brief tours on the Hill and many of whom 
would be more valuable in a military billet 
im an emergency. Individual decisions 
should be made in each case. Note that in 
the executive branch there was a careful 
screening to see Just whom should be kept. 


eligible for—the command and staff coliege 
of his service, the war college of his sery- 
ice, the Industrial college of the Armed 
Porces—and all with high honors. His aver- 
age at the industrial college was over 96. He 
has earned far in excess of the minimum re- 
quired Reserve points annually—usually 
gaining about 100 excess points that could 
not be credited for retirement. A member of 
a Hill Reserve unit, he rarely missed a weekly 
meeting and he performed his active duty 
training every year at a specific job. He never 
took a trip with his unit—overseas or in the 
United States. He has been under written 
commitment since the early 1950’s—when 
written commitments were first used by his 
service—to be ready for callup at any time. 
Is it in the country’s best interest to kick 
such s man out of the Reserve? There are 
many on Capitol Hill whose Reserve records 
are closer to this man’s than to the popular 
image of the junketeering minimum doers.” 
In moving to make it impossible for stand- 
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by reservists to maintain proficiency, Mc- 
Namara has made it virtually impossible for 
a legislator or other official to return to 
Active Reserve participation when his term 
of office is finished. 

The implications for the genera] run of 
long-term ready reservists, who are being 
forced into the Standby Reserve by the cut- 
back, is even more serious, It could have a 
telling effect on the morale of the Reserves 
and, indeed, the morale of the general popu- 
lation, 

Mr. McNamara says we are not running a 
system to let people bulld up retirement. We 
are also, we hope, not running a system that 
neglects reward for past service and tells 
people past assurfiinces of their Government 
are not valid. 

There ts a very practical reason for letting 
those who have completed 14 or 16 years or 
so in the Reserve continue to maintain pro- 
ficlency and qualify for retirement: so that 
the next time you need new volunteers for 
Reserve service there will be some, They will 
be there because they know promised re- 
wards for service will be kept, 

Most of the reservists who now have 12 or 
14 or 16 years of service have been in the 
Reserve that long because they were told if 
they retained their proficiency and held 
themselves in readiness they could earn a 
small retirement that would in part make all 
of the effort and inconvenience worthwhile. 
That, and a sense of that square old thing 
called patriotism. 

As for the Guard-Reserve merger, we are 
in the same position as Representative F. 
Epwarp Hénrat, Democrat, of Louisiana, who 
says he can’t comment because he doesn't 
know any of the detalis. For some reason 
Defense is not spelling these out, Presum- 
ably it will do so for a congressional commit- 
tee. It should be kept in mind that this is 
not just a merging of the Reserve forces, it 
is a cutback of substantial ons. 

Just why we suddently need some 150,000 
fewer trained Reserves is something we hope 
congressional committees will examine 
closely. There have been vague references 
to “contingency war plans” but no real an- 
swers, In the absence of further explana- 
tion it is impossible to avoid the impression 
that the proponents of the cutback are ob- 
sessed with budgetary considerations. 

For, as with most actions In the Defense 
Department these days, there are the grand 
public announcements of great cost savings. 
The magic figure this time is $150 million. 
Of course, the actual budget doesn’t show 
any reduction of $150 million but that 
shouldn't surprise anybody. Mr. McNamara 
has the knack of being able to propose the 
largest Defense budgets ever and still have 
the world believing he is saving $3.5 billion 


a year. 

It should be obvious that a cut of 150,000 
Reserves will eventually save money in drill 
pay and training costa. But it is not neces- 
sary to merge forces—a simple cut without 
a merger would save funds, And whether 
such a cutback in Reserve power is worth the 
small savings is a question still to be an- 
swered—by the experts whose very job that 
18. 
Congress has a responsibility to find the 
answers. 


Inaugural Day Prayers 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 
HON. L. MENDEL RIVERS 
OF SOUTH CAROLINA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, February 22, 1965 
Mr. RIVERS of South Carolina. Mr. 


Speaker, the nation that does not serve 
the Almighty will perish. 
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We should always remember Moses’ 
ancient warning to Israel: 

Beware lest thou forget God. And if you 
forget the Lord your God, I solemnly warn 
you this day that you shall surely perish. 
Like nations before you * * * you shall 
surely perish. 


Mr. Speaker, we are a God-fearing na- 
tion, tolerant of one another’s doctrinal 
differences, but united in theistic belief. 

This is why America will still be stand- 
ing steadfast when the ashes of the Com- 
munist empire are scattered to the far 
corners of the earth. 

That prayer is relied upon heavily. by 
our leaders is clearly illustrated by the 
prayers on the day of Inauguration of 
our Chief Executive. 

The prayers at the National City 
Christian Church in Washington are 50 
beautiful, so inspiring, so uplifting to 
the spirit, that I deem it appropriate to 
place them in the Appendix of the RECORD 
for historians to record: 

A SERVICE oF PRAYER ON THE Dax oy INAudu- 
RATION, JANUARY 20, 1965, aT THE REQUEST 
OF THE PRESIDENT OF THE UNITED STATES, 
LYNDON BAINES JOHNSON, AT THE NATIONAL 
Crry CHRISTIAN CHURCH, WASHINGTON, 
D.C., AT 9 AM. 

The organ prelude: “If Thou but Trust 
God To Guide Thee,” Johann Sebastian 
Bach; “Son of Peace,” Lawrence P. Schrieber, 
minister of music, Jean Langlais. 

The processional hymn: “Holy, Holy, Holy,” 
Nicaea. 


“Holy, holy, holy, Lord God Almighty! 
Early in the morning our song shall rise to 
Thee; 
Holy, holy, holy, merciful and mighty! 
God over all, and blest eternally. 


“Holy, holy, holy, all the saints adore Thee, 
Casting down their golden crowns around 
the crystal sea; 
Cherubim and scraphim falling down before 
Thee, 
Who wast, and art, and evermore shalt be- 


“Holy, holy, holy! tho’ the darkness hide 
Thee, 
Tho’ the eye of sinful man Thy glory may 
not see; 
Only Thou art holy; there is none beside 
Thee, 
Perfect in power, in love, and purity. 


“Holy, holy, holy, Lord God Almighty! 
All Thy works shall praise Thy name, in 
earth and sky and sea; 
Holy, holy, holy, merciful and mighty! 
God over all, and blest eternally. Amen.” 


Christian Church, Washington, D.C.: 

“Bless the Lord, O my soul, and all that Is 
within me bless his Holy Name. For the 
whole earth is filled with His glory. And 
surely the Lord is in this place. This is none 
other than the House of God and this is the 
Gate of Heaven.” 

The “Gloria Patri": 


“Glory be to the Father, and to the Son, and 
to the Holy Ghost; 
As it was in the beginning, Is now, and ever 


shall be, 
World withoutend. Amen.” 


The invocation (Dr. Davis): “Our Father, 
without our asking it, we believe Thou are 
here. Come near to us as we worship, in 
the spirit of Him whose words we would lift 
as our prayer.” 

The Lord's Prayer: “Our Father which art 
in heaven, hallowed be Thy name. Thy 
kingdom come, Thy will be done, on earth 
as it is in Heaven. Give us this day our 
daily bread. And forgive us our debts as 
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we forgive our debtors. And lead us not 
into temptation, but deliver us from evil. 
For Thine is the kingdom and the power, and 
the glory, forever. Amen.” 

Choral response: “Hear Our Prayer,” Edwin 


“Hear our prayer, O Lord; 
Incline Thine ear to us 
And grant us Thy peace. Amen.” 


The greeting: The purpose of our worship: 
“Tt is fitting, on this day, at the invitation 
of our President, that we have come to wor- 
ship God and to do honor to the President- 
elect and to the Vice-President-elect. The 
Disciples of Christ are proud that Lyndon 
Baines Johnson is in the tradition of the 
Disciples of Christ, but we're even more 
proud of his great ecumenical] spirit. There 
is no denominationalism about him. And 
we rejoice more in that than even in the 
fact that he's a part of our great tradition. 
In addition to the men who in this inter- 
faith service will participate, we are glad 
also to have from the Greek Orthodox Church 
those who participated in the processional, 
Rev. John T. Tavlarides, the dean of St. 
Sophia Greek Orthodox Cathedral and Rev. 
Demetrius G. Kalaris, the pastor of 8S. Con- 
stantine and Helen Greek Orthodox Church. 
We welcome you here in the spirit of the 
One in whose name this place is dedicated.” 

Choral call to the reading: “Send out Thy 
light.” 

The reading: The Reverend Floyd S. Smith, 
associate minister, National City Christian 
Church (selected verses from proverbs, Isalah, 
psalms, the Gospel of -Matthew, and 
Romans): “Blessed is the nation whose God 
is the Lord. Righteousness exalts a nation, 
but sin is a reproach to any people. The 
nation that will not serve Thee shall perish. 
The people said, ‘All that the Lord hath 
spoken, we will do.’ Then ye shall be a 
holy nation. Come now let us reason to- 
gether, saith the Lord. If you be willing and 
obedient, you shall eat the good of the land. 
You are a chosen generation, a royal priest- 
hood, a holy nation, a peculiar people; show 
forth the praises of Him who called you out 
of darkness into His marvelous light. Truly 
God is good to such as be of a clean heart. 
Blessed be the Lord God. All nations shall 
call Him blessed, and let the whole earth be 
filled with His glory. Blessed are they that 
hunger and thirst after righteousness, for 
they shall be filled. Blessed are the pure in 
heart, for they shall see God. Let your light 
so shine before men, that they may see your 
good works and glorify God. Let every soul 
be subject unto the higher powers, for there 
is no power but of God. Be not conformed 
to this world, but be ye transformed by the 
renewing of your mind, that you may prove 
what is that good arid perfect will of God. I 
will make of thee a great nation. And I will 
bless thee, The Lord is high above all na- 
tions, and is glory above the heavens. 
Blessed be the name of the Lord. Amen.” 

A PRAYER 
(Rabbi Stanley Rabinowitz, Adas Israel 
Synagogue, Washington, D.C.) 

May the Father of all mankind, Whose love 
embraces all the peoples of the earth, extend 
His blessings upon the President, the Vice 
Président, and their families, and upon those 
who have been designated to lead the destiny 
of our Nation. 

May we uphold their hearts and their 
hands in their quest for justice and right- 
eousness. 

Whatever the future brings to us, may it 
bring forth the best that is within us. We 
ask not that we be relieved of our burdens, 
but for the strength to bear them; not for 
the solution to problems, but for wisdom to 
understand them; not for escape from chal- 
lenges, but for courage to face them. 
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May we find the will to conquer ignorance, 
to heal the sick, and to feed the hungry. 

May the day draw nigh when all the chil- 
dren of man shall know the meaning of tran- 
quility; when all the citizens of our land shall 
be blessed with the freedom to nurture the 
promise that Mes within them. 

We are grateful unto Thee, O Lord our God, 
Master of the Universe, for having blessed 
us with life, for haying sustained us in dig- 
nity, and for having enabled us to reach this 
glorious day of promise. Amen, 

Anthem: Worship in music—''The Last 
Words of David,” Randall Thompson; 


“He that ruleth over men must be just, 
Ruling in the fear of God. 
And he shall be as the light of morning, 
When the sun riseth, even a morning with- 
out clouds; 
As the tender grass springing out of the 
earth by clear shining after rain. 
Alleluia. Amen,” 
—II Samuel 23: 3-4. 


The Sanctuary Choir, National City Chris- 
tian Church, Judy Mussgnug, assistant or- 
ganist. 


A MEDITATION AND MESSAGE 
(By the Reverend Dr. Billy Graham) 


The Reverend WILLIAM M. Baxrer (rector 
St. Mark's Episcopal Church, Washington, 
D.C.). Be so gracious as to rise while Mon- 
signor Manning leads us in prayer. 


A prayer by the Right Reverend Monsignor 
Joseph L. Manning (archdiocese of San An- 
tonio, Roman Catholic, San Antonio, Tex.): 
Our Father in Heaven, You have ordained 
that men shall band themselves together in 
civil societies; that they shall freely choose 
their form of government and select those 
who are to govern. But to those whom we 
choose to rule over us, You alone can and 
do give authority. We the people of these 
United States of America have elected unto 
ourselves a President and a Vice President 
and today we induct them into those high 
offices. As we place in their hands the 
visible symbols of the Presidency, You the 
Sovereign of the Universe, will delegate to 
them a portion of Your supreme jurisdic- 
tion. Help us to keep in mind that dis- 
obedience to lawful civil authority is dis- 
obedience to God, These are critical times. 
The temporal welfare not only of the peo- 
ple of the United States but of the entire 
world will depend not once but again and 
again upon the decisions of our President. 
As You love us, dear God, guide him and 
guard him. In times past, You have granted 
in exceptional measure wisdom to Solomon, 
strength to Sampson, zeal to Paul, love to 
Francis of Assissi and vision to John the 
XXIII. These gifts we pray for our Presi- 
dent. And as he takes his oath of office 
today, grant that each of us will join him in 
that oath that we may work loyally under 
his direction for the welfare of all mankind 


+ and thereby merit together eternal happiness. 


Amen,” 


THE PRAYER OF DEDICATION, AND BENEDICTION 
(By The Reverend William M. Baxter) 
Now let us pray for our country. 
Almighty God, who hast given us this 

good land for our heritage; we humbly 

beseech Thee that we may always prove 
ourselves a people mindful of Thy favor 
and glad to do Thy will. Bless our land 
with honorable industry, sound learning, 
and pure profession. Save us from violence, 
discord, and confusion; from pride and ar- 
rogancy, and from every evil way. Defend 
our liberties, and fashion into one united 
people the multitudes brought hither out 
of many kindreds and tongues, Endue with 
the spirit of wisdom and knowledge those to 
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whom in Thy name we entrust the authority 
of government, especially Thy servants 
Lyndon and Husert, that there may be jus- 
tice and peace at home, and that through 
the obedience to Thy law, we may show forth 
Thy praise among the nations of the earth. 
In the time of prosperity, fill our hearts with 
thankfulness, and in the day of trouble, 
suffer not our trust in Thee to fail; all which 
we ask through Jesus Christ our Lord, 
Amen, 

Now the Almighty God, the Father of our 
Lord, Jesus Christ, of whom the whole family 
in heaven and earth is named, grant you 
to be strengthened with might by His spirit 
in the inner man as Christ dwelling in your 
hearts by faith ye may be filled with all the 
fullness of God. Amen, 

Choral response: “God Be In My Head," 
Sydney Nicholson, 


"God be in my head, and in my understand- 


ing; 
God be in mine eyes, and in my looking; 
God be in my mouth, and in my speaking; 
God be in my heart, and in my thinking; 
God be in my life, and at my departing.” 
Sanum Primer, 1558. 


A recessional: “O God our Help in Ages 
Past,” St. Anne. $ 

The organ postlude: The Heavens Declare 
the Glory of God“ (Psalm 19), Benedetto 
Marcelo. 


Social Security Income Limitation 
Increase 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. SAM GIBBONS 


OF FLORIDA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, February 22, 1965 


Mr. GIBBONS. Mr. Speaker, today I 
introduce a bill to raise the limitation on 
income which individuals may earn 
without losing their social security bene- 
fits from $1,200 to $3,000. 

Today, we live in a fast-moving and 
constantly changing world. The stand- 
ards and the limitations of yesterday 
often are not good enough for today. 
We, the elected representatives of the 
American people, must ever be alert to 
the ever-changing society which we serve 
and the constantly changing needs of its 
citizenry. 

Today Americans are living longer 
and longer, thanks to the miracles of 
modern medicine, laborsaving devices, 
and a whole host of other conveniences. 
While in 1900, only about 4 percent of the 
Nation's population lived to age 65 or 
over, today, in 1965, that figure has in- 
creased to over 10 percent. In my own 
State of Florida, for example, we out- 
stripped the Nation with a population in- 
crease of 133 percent among our older 
population during the past 10 years, 
while the Nation as a whole showed an 
increase of 35 percent in this category in 
the same period. 


With the benefits which the 20th cen- 
tury have bestowed on us as a nation, 
there have also been accompanying prob- 
lems. With advanced age, health care 
is required. For those in their senior 
years, the necessities of life are more dif- 
ficult to obtain. It is sad, but true, that 
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jobs for persons over 45 are hard to find, 
much less for those over 65. 

Today, life can be rich and rewarding 
well beyond the purely customary re- 
tirement age of 65. For today, many of 
our older citizens are making very valu- 
able contributions to their communities 
based upon their past experiences, their 
wisdom and their talent. 

Today, the average monthly benefits 
under the social security system is a 
rather pitiful $76. It is just impossible 
for the average retired couple living in 
Florida, or in California, or any other 
place in the country, for that matter, to 
do more than merely survive on the sav- 
ings from their earlier years plus social 
security payments. 

Under the present social security law, 
an individual receiving benefits and for- 
tunate enough to hold down a part-time 
job may earn only $100 a month in in- 


In my own State of Florida, among the 
224,365 families headed by persons 65 


way to help our older citizens live with 
respect and continue to be productive 
members of society. Surely, we can do 
no less. 


Charchill Was Frank 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. RALPH HARVEY 


or INDIANA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, February 22, 1965 


Mr. HARVEY of Indiana. Mr. Speak- 
er, under unanimous consent I insert a 
letter to the editor by Albert Ferris, of 
Milton, Ind. It was carried in the East- 
ern, Ind., Farmer edition of February 16, 
1965, and is a fine tribute to Winston 
Churchill. 

The article follows: 

CHURCHILL WAS FRANK 

Much has recently been written in tribute 
to the late Winston Churchill. Perhaps ore 
of the greatest tributes came during his life 
as we made him an honorary American citi- 
zen. Some have even suggested that he 
would have made a great leader for our 
country. However, our thoughts may have 
wandered in this direction, it is quite evident 
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he would actually not have fit too well into 
the pattern of our prevalling social and polit- 
ical philosophy. 

Churchill was ever frank with the English 
people. If things were going badly, he never 
concealed the truth from them. “I bring 
you bad news,” he told Parliament on one of 
the darkest days, “and fear there may be 
even worse.” As he never watered down de- 
feat, so he never exaggerated triumph. Win 
or lose, he gave the people the unvarnished 
facts. No, Churchill would not have fit into 
the pattern of our Great Society adventure. 
He could not have consented to the limiting 
of the people's right to know. He would not 
have glossed over our obvious blunders in 
Vietnam or in our dealings with the Commu- 
nist world. As an ardent foe of socialism, he 
would never have fit into our welfare state. 
He would never have stood mute before the 
covert operations of Billie Sol Estes and Bob- 
by Baker, He most certainly would not have 
represented as an lishment in econ- 
omy a budget under 6100 billion, the while his 
projected expenditures were actually billions 
higher. No, “Winnie” would not have fit 
into our present political philosophy at all. 
And yet, as Morrie Ryskind predicted, “Cen- 
turies hence, when the Great Society has 
tumbled into the oblivion that awaits all 
schemes built on its quicksand of bread and 
circuses without toil, the little country 
churchyard at Bladon will still be the shrine 
to which the world will make its grateful 
pligrimage.” 


On Section 14(b) 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JOHN A. RACE 


OF WISCONSIN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, February 22, 1965 


Mr. RACE. Mr. Speaker, John M. 
Redding, director of the National Council 
for Industrial Peace, publishes a_state- 
ment in today’s Washington Post con- 
cerning a matter that will occupy this 
body’s attention in the not too distant 
future. 

I refer to section 14(b) of the Taft- 
Hartley Act. 

Mr. Redding's remarks on this matter 
are worthy of the attention of all my 
colleagues, Mr. Speaker. 

In the likely possibility that some of 
my colleagues will not have the oppor- 
tunity to read today’s Post, I request 
unanimous consent to have Mr. Red- 
ding's statement printed in the Appendix 
of the Recorp, as follows: 

Ow Secrion 14(b) 

In his letter of February 15, Reed Larson of 
the National Right to Work Committee has 
not only presented a distorted and unreal 
picture of the American labor movement 
but has attacked the character of the U.S. 
Congress. To imply, as he does, that Con- 
gress would railroad repeal of section 14(b) 
of the Taft-Hartley Act (the so-called right- 
to-work section) without full and open de- 
bate is to impugn the integrity and honesty 
of our great legislative body. 

Aside from his profession of trying to 
slash the jugular vein of the labor move- 
ment with State laws that pervert and re- 
verse national labor-management law and 
policy, Mr. Larson has made sweeping but 
unsustained charges of union bossism, in- 
yoked the Dixiecrat concept of States rights, 
and conjured a sinister charge of discrimina- 
tion against the background of continuing 
civil rights debate. 


Mr. Larson shows he has failed to do his 
homework on how the labor movement 1s 
organized and functions, that a union can 
come into being only through the vote of 
the majority of workers in a plant, and that 
a union shop arrangement can be negotiated 
with management only on approval by the 
union members. 

He speaks glibly of compulsory unionism— 

a phrase coined by his right-to-work prop- ` 
agandists to make the union shop sound 
odious. And he carefully avolds mentioning 
that the State right- k laws made 
possible by section 14(b)—enforce a com- 
pulsory open shop on a democratic labor 
movement. To Mr. Larson it is evil for & 
labor union, which under provisions of Fed- 
eral law must represent all workers in 3 
plant in negotiating pay raises and other 
benefits, to seek membership of the people 
the union represents. 

But Mr. Larson, for his own purposes, at- 
tacks only the labor movement for this. He 
avoids acknowledgment that the American 
Medical Association and bar associations in- 
voke compulsory closed shops In their pro- 
fessions, In most States, a physician or 
surgeon cannot practice unless he is a mem- 
ber in good standing of the medical associa- 
tion, and a lawyer likewise cannot practice 
unless he is a member of the State bar as- 
sociation. 

This restrictive and discriminatory legisla- 
tion is out of step with our times. In recent 
weeks, Indiana has repealed its right-to-work 
law. Only a few days ago, the New Mexico 
legislature rejected a right-to-work proposal 
by decisive majorities. Oklahoma voters re- 
jected this law last May. President Johnson 
called for repeal of section 14(b) in his state 
of the Union message. Section 14(b) should 
be repealed in the interest of industrial peace 
and the economic advancement of our en- 
tire Nation. 

Jorn M. REDDING, 
Director, National Council for + 
Industrial Peace. 
WASHINGTON. 


Col. John Glenn’s Anniversary—An 
American Space Anniversary 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. OLIN E. TEAGUE 


OF TEXAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, January 25, 1965 


Mr. TEAGUE of Texas. Mr. Speaker, 
Friday, February 19, I had the pleasure 
to attend the National Space Club lunch- 
eon at which Col. John Glenn was the 
principal speaker, 

As Colonel Glenn so aptly put it, an- 
niversaries are a time for reminiscing, 
and while reminiscing is a pleasant task 
for most people; we who have been 
closely allied with the space program 
must continually look to the future. The 
two recent successful shots, Saturn and 
Ranger, have been most rewarding and 
prove that the American space program 
is solid in its foundation and well on the 
way to its objectives, 

The speech follows: 

SPEECH or Cot. JOHN GLENN, NATIONAL SPACE 
CLUB LUNCHEON, Fesxvary 19, 1965 

After events that have affected me in the 
past year, it might be appropriate to open 
my remarks by saying, “A funny thing hap- 
pened on the way to the Senate.“ Some of 
the people at the Mariott Motor Hotel looked 
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rather aghast at me, for I must be the only 
man ever to check in and specify a room 
with no bath and no mirrors. 

An anniversary is always a time of remin- 
iscing, of taking stock and of noting sub- 
sequent events. Looking back over the 3 
years since the flight of Friendship 7, I am 
impressed most of all by the tremendous 
progress the United States has made in space 
science and technology. 

Iam proud of the determination the Amer- 
ican people haye shown to become the world’s 
leading space-faring nation. 

This is a feasible, necessary and noble goal. 
We have this within our capability to do, and 
could not hold our heads high as Americans 
of the 1960's if we almed at anything less. 

When I had the great honor of appearing 
before a joint meeting of the Congress after 
my flight, I spoke of the unbounded future 
I saw for space exploration. I said then, 
“I feel that we are on the brink of an era 
of expansion of knowledge about ourselves 
and our surroundings that is beyond descrip- 
tion or comprehension at this time. Our 
eZorts today and what we have done so far 
are but small building blocks on a very 
high pyramid to come.” 

A quick review of what has been accom- 
plished in these 3 years bears out the sc- 
curacy of that hope and prediction. To go 
back just a little further than 3 years, it is 
almost impossible for any of us to believe 
that the whole space era has been covered 
in the short time since our grapefruit-sized 
Explorer I first “beeped” its way around the 
earth. 

Three years ago, we were very pleased with 
the three orbits of the Friendship 7 and felt 
that all mission objectives were met. Yet, 
this year or next, the Gemini! astronauts ex- 
pect to make at least a 7-day flight and we 
look forward to the Appollo lunar landings 
in a few years. 

Three years ago, the Atlas booster was the 
best we had available for manned space flight, 
but it was not yet renowned for its reliability. 

I can well remember one of my first trips to 
then Cape Canaveral for the purpose of 
watching a night Atlas launch. My obser- 
vation point was on the closest camera site 
to the launch pad. After several holds, a 
fact of life we became more familiar with 
on several later dates, the Atlas was launched 
and appeared to be programing as planned. 
As it went through the high-q area of great- 
est aerodynamic force, it suddenly erupted 
into the most beautifully awesome fireball I 
had ever seen. Needless to say, this particu- 
lar event did not do much to build confidence 
for a budding astronaut, Debris came down 
Over quite a wide area. I think it was dur- 
ing these observations that we conceived 
the idea that the best way to insure reliabil- 
ity would be for all booster engineers to 
watch each launch from only a canvas-cov- 
ered blockhouse just as close to the launch 
pad as we could persuade them to get. In 
fact, in checking some of my notes made 3 
years ago today, the day before the launch, 
just about this time, at 1:30 p.m., we were 
sitting in a booster review meeting going 
over all the Inst details of booster checkout. 

Today, however, the Atlas booster has a 
superb record of 28 straight successes in 
NASA and Air Force use, including, I am 
happy to say, the four Mercury flights in 
earth orbit. I am sure most of you watched 
TV on Wednesday when the Atlas/Agena 
successfully launched Ranger VIII. 

Three years ago, Mercury spacecraft were 
limited in weight to about 3,000 pounds, 
Today, the Saturn I booster is operational 
and can put 22.500 pounds into Earth orbit, 
or seven times the weight of Mercury. 
Saturn I-B, which will begin flying next 
year, will be able to orbit a payload equal to 
11 Mercury spacecraft. Saturn V, which will 
fiy in 1967, will be able to orbit a payload 
equal to more than 90 Mercuries, That's 
some jump but it ls no more than typical 
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of the great gains we are making in national 
space capabilities. 

Three years ago, shortly after my flight, 
Ranger III missed the moon by 22,000 miles 
and its TV pictures were unusable. But the 
Ranger people did not give up and you know 
the brilliant results achieved from Ranger 
VII and the equally significant achievements 
we expect from Ranger VIII tomorrow. 

Three years ago, Telstar and Relay had not 
yet reached the launch pad, and achieve- 
ment of synchronous orbit sounded good in 
theory, but had never been demonstrated. 
Today, Telstar, Relay, and Syncom have 
become known around the world as exam- 
ples of American technological leadership and 
American belief in putting our technology 
to work for mankind. 

Our Tiros and Nimbus weather satellites 
have told the same story to the world Three 
years ago, we had Tiros III at work. Now it is 
Tiros IX that marks the 10th consecutive 
success in our weather satellite launches. Ite 
nine predecessors have transmitted over 
415,000 pictures of the Earth's cloud cover. 
They - have photographed every tropical 
storm and hurricane since 1960 and have 
been used with tremendous success by the 
Weather Bureau. As you know, a special 
hookup has been arranged between Wash- 
ington and Moscow for exchange of 
weather satellite data, and this exchange will 
begin when the Russians get a weather satel- 
lite that can match our Tiros. 

The pace of our satellite applications pro- 

has been so rapid that we can now 
look forward to the first commercial use of 
space for global communications this spring 
and the establishment of the first opera- 
tional weather satellite network during the 
coming winter. 

The first operational communications 
satellite will be called Early Bird—and that 
I am glad to say is not a translation from 
the Russian. It is a product of private en- 
terprise. 

What other uses are coming? On that 
one, you can let your imagination run wild, 
for the whole space program is centered on 
exploration and research and the greatest 
values will undoubtedly come from now un- 
known and unforeseen discoveries. Some of 
the immediate possible applications were 
outlined to you in November by Dr. Raf- 
fensperger when he mentioned how zero-g 
might lead us into new information on 
tissue regeneration and healing, or the 
formation of compounds, or how space- 
oriented meteorological information might 
lead us to first efforts at actual weather con- 
trol, or of how infrared mapping studies 
could lead to better worldwide commercial 
fishing through study of ocean currents, 
water supply through location of under- 
ground streams, and many other possible 
applications. 

Even though some information may not 
be as immediately useful, it all adds to our 
storehouse of knowledge which helps give 
us a mastery for the future. 

Three years ago, no nation had yet made 
a successful fiyby mission to Mars or Venus, 
although the Russians had been trying 
mightily—and still are. Then came Mariner 
II. which demonstrated great advances in 
spacecraft technology, midcourse changes in 
direction, and interplanetary communica- 
tions, and became the first and still the 
only spacecraft from earth to make close-up 
observations of another planet. 

The accuracy requirements for all these 
missions are almost incomprehensible and 
are one of the least understood parts of the 
space program. A good case in point was 
the launch of Friendship 7 3 years ago. The 
specd at insertion into orbit was over 25,000 
feet per second or 5 miles per second, and 
the booster and spacecraft were accelerating 
at approximately 240 feet per second at a 
steadily Increasing rate. At booster cutoff, 
each error of 1.4 feet per second resulted 
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in a difference of approximately 1 mile in 
apogee on the far side of the Earth. When 
you consider that before the onboard signal 
for cutoff was received, information had to 
be obtained by radar at the cape, trans- 
mitted by landline to Goddard, run through 
the computers, returned by landline to the 
cape, checked against cape data and then 
transmitted 350 miles down range to the 
spacecraft, still allowing time for onboard 
delays in operation of relays, valves. and 
thrust termination, it looks like an almost 
impossibly accurate requirement. 

Those accuracies, however, are rather crude 
compared with some now being obtained on 
the deep space probes, 

Now we have Mariner IV which at 6 o'clock 
tonight will be 20,194,023 miles out from 
Earth on an extremely difficult and signifi- 
cant mission. As you know, there was a 
checkout of equipment aboard the space- 
craft last week that indicates the chances are 
still good that we will get revealing pictures 
of Mars next July, when Mariner IV will be 
134 million miles from Earth, so far it will 
take 12% seconds to get a radio signal back. 

Perhaps some day, there will even be re- 
verse Mariner flights approaching the Earth 
and this could cause some problems such as 
the one I heard about recently which in- 
volved a Martian metallic man landing his 
spacecraft on Earth near a service station. 
He climbed out of the spacecraft, slowly 
walked over to the gasoline pump, faced it 
and demanded, “Take me to your leader,” 
Receiving no reply, he repeated the command, 
“Take me to your leader”. He finally leaned 
over close to the gasoline pump and yelled, 
“If you'd take your finger out of your ear, 
you could hear me.” 

Seriously, I don't know what the Mariner 
flights mean to you. But to me, Mercury plus 


up to the 
beyond the moon in the not-too-distant fu- 
ture. The unmanned probes and vehicles 
can give us invaluable forerunning informa- 
tion, but man's unique ability to perceive the 
new and unknown, analyze its importance, 
and relate it to josie application, can 
never be replaced. 

I know all of us agreed aug with the words 
President Johnson wrote to the Congress last 
month, when he said: “Substantial strides 
have been made in a very brief span of time— 
and more are tocome. We expect to explore 
the Moon, not just visit it or photograph it. 
We pian to explore and chart planets as 
well. We shall expand our Earth laboratories 
into space laboratories and extend our na- 
tional into the space dimension.” 

That is the spirit that led to passage of 
the National Aeronautics and Space Act in 
1958, the establishment of NASA, the ac- 
celeration of our program in 1961, and the 
determination that our national space pro- 
gram shall continue to add greatly to Ameri- 
can power and prestige during each succes- 
sive year of this decade. 

Looking back over the past 3 years, I feel 
that rapid progress in our national space 
Program has made the Nation safer and 
stronger. 

But I am eyen more impressed by the 
potential value of the intangible resources 
we are creating for the Nation through an 
active, well-planned and well-balanced space 
program. 

One of the great achievements in these 
early years of the space age has been the 
versatile and productive Government-indus- 
try-university team which we have brought 
into being and which helps make maximum 
use of new information. With our demo- 
cratic system of government, and our free 
economic system, and our belief in seeking 
out the truth, we have created the institu- 
tions and the organizational framework to 
meet whatever challenges our generation and 
many more generations of Americans may 
face in space. 
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Eight years ago, we were not so p 
to welcome or to cope with the space age; but 
we are today. We look backward in wonder 
not at what we did 3 years ago, but at the 
distance we have come since then. We look 
forward with confidence and great expecta- 
tions. 

Many of you here are and have been vital 
cogs in our space efforts, for it is one of the 
greatest team efforts of all time. 

I don't need to recount for you the vital role 
played by many of those you see around you. 
This is not just an anniversary for me. It’s 
one for all of us, for practically every man 
here played some role in the events of 3 
years ago. But the past is only good as it 
gives us the tools for tomorrow. 

To wax philosophical for a moment, we 


chained in a cave for so long they had lost 
touch with reality and felt that their whole 
existence was wrapped up in the shadows 
they could see on the wall ahead of them. 
He goes on to say that if one escaped to the 
outside world and returned to tell the oth- 
ers of what really lay outside the dark cave, 
they would probably think him completely 


ing changed and with a rapidity no one can 
forecast. 


What a tremendous future we have in 
store. 
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a speech not delivered in either House, (2) a 
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West Virginians Hear Challenging Spirit- 
ual Message From U.S. Senator J. 
Caleb Boggs at Governor’s Prayer 
Breakfast—State’s Chief Executive 
Hulett C. Smith Speaks 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JENNINGS RANDOLPH 


OF WEST VIRGINIA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Tuesday, February 23, 1965 


Mr. RANDOLPH. Mr. President, on 
Monday, February 22, 1965, it was my 
privilege to be in Charleston, W. Va., at 
the annual Governor’s prayer breakfast. 
Sponsored by recently elected Gov. Hu- 
lett C. Smith, this memorable event was 
attended by approximately 350 citizens 
from all sections of the Mountain State. 
Mayors, college presidents, student lead- 
ers, clergymen, businessmen, represent- 
atives of State and local governments, 
labor unions, and industry were present. 

The program was opened with the 
singing of “America,” led by Jack Clin- 
ard, choir director at Alderson-Broad- 
dus College, Philippi. Judge John W. 
Hereford, of Huntington, presided. Dr. 
William J. L. Wallace, president of West 
Virginia State College, gave an inspiring 
invocation. 

Following breakfast, honored guests 
were introduced, including the former 
Governor of West Virginia, the Honor- 
able William Wallace Barron. 

The Old Testament lesson was read by 
the Honorable Paul L. Jefferson, District 
Manager of the Social Security Adminis- 
tration, and the lesson from the New 
Testament was presented by the Honor- 
able Laban White, Jr., speaker of the 
West Virginia House of Delegates. Cecil 
Kelly, of Charleston, then delivered 
words of intercession for National, State, 
and local elective leaders. 

Mr. President, it was my distinct pleas- 
ure to present the principal speaker of 
the morning, the Honorable J. Cates 
Boccs, U.S. Senator from Delaware. The 
sincere and stirring words of our col- 
league were warmly received by an ap- 
preciative audience. After outlining the 
difficult and dangerous times in which 
we live, Senator Boccs pointed out that 
we must continue to rely on Almighty 
God for strength and guidance. 

None of us is so self-sufficient that we do 
not need to lean on the Almighty. Our Na- 
tion’s first leaders did, and were humble 
enough to acknowledge it. The great men 
of our Nation in the generations since have 
understood their own limitations and there- 
fore turned to God. 


At the conclusion of Senator Bocas’ 
address, Governor Smith spoke briefly. 
He emphasized the need for constant and 
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thankful prayer as a source of direction 
for lives or service to mankind. 

The program closed with the singing 
of the Lord’s Prayer by Mr. Clinard, ac- 
companied by Wayne Eich, and a mean- 
ingful benediction by Dr. Stewart H. 
Smith, president of Marshall University, 
Huntington. 

Mr. President, I request that the fol- 
lowing portions of the program at the 
West Virginia Governor's prayer break- 
fast be printed in the Appendix of the 
RECORD: 

Introduction of U.S. Senator J. CALEB 
Boccs by Senator JENNINGS RANDOLPH; 
devotional message by Senator J. CALEB 
Bocas; remarks of Gov. Hulett C. Smith, 
of West Virginia; benediction by Dr. 
Stewart H, Smith, president, Marshall 
University, Huntington, W. Va. 

There being no objection, the material 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 


GOVERNOR'S PRAYER BREAKFAST, CHARLESTON 
Crvic CENTER, FEBRUARY 22, 1965 


REMARKS OF SENATOR JENNINGS RANDOLPH, 
DEMOCRAT, OF WEST VIRGINIA, INTRODUCING 
SENATOR J. CALEB BOGGS, OF DELAWARE 


It was with genuine appreciation that I 
accepted the invitation to participate in this 
noteworthy event—the Governor's prayer 
breakfast. 

It is significant to witness those respon- 
sible in government, edcuation, and private 
industry joining together to ask guidance for 
enlightened leadership, to reaffirm a faith 
in the Divine Being, and to give expression 
to the principle of religious conviction. It 
affords us the opportunity to emphasize the 
fact that no physical courage, no brilliant 
intellect, and no great strength can be sub- 
stituted for divine assistance, which sustains 
mankind. 

I am additionally appreciative of having 
the privilege of introducing our guest 
speaker, the Honorable J. Caen Bocos, U.S. 
Senator from Delaware. 

Senator Boccs was elected to the House of 
Representatives in 1946, after serving with 
distinction and valor in numerous World 
War II campaigns of the European theater of 
operations. Since that time he has main- 
tained an uninterrupted record of public 
service to this Nation and his native State 
of Delaware—6 years in the U.S. House of 
Representatives, 8 years as Governor, and 
more recently, 6 years as an able Senator. 

Last year, Senator Boccs was the principal 
speaker at the Connecticut prayer break- 
fast sponsored by the Governor of that State, 
and also at a similar event organized by the 
President of Costa Rica, in Central America. 

It is my privilege to meet with this devoted 
colleague and my cherished friend, at our 
weekly Senate prayer breakfast. I am confi- 
dent that his message this morning will be 
most helpful and inspiring, 

SPEECH BY U.S, SENATOR J, CALEB BOGGS 

Thank you, Senator RANDOLPH, 

Mr. Chairman, reverend clergy, Governor 
Smith, distinguished guests, and friends, it 
is an honor to be with you here in the great 
State of West Virginia this morning, and it 
is an additional honor, I assure you, to be 
introduced by a Senator I admire as much 
as I do JENNINGS RANDOLPH. I consider him 


a friend, as I do his colleague, Senator BYRD. 

I can't think of any better way to mark 
the birthday of our first President than 
gathering together at this wonderful Gov- 
ernor's prayer breakfast. This event has not 
come about by chance, I well realize, It has 
Involved the hard work of many people, and 
especially the unflagging efforts of Judge 
Hereford. 

It was my pleasure to meet Judge Hereford 
at one of our Senate prayer breakfasts in 
Washington and knowing him made me all 
the more eager to accept your kind inyita- 
tion to come here today. 

May I congratulate Governor Smith in havy- 
ing this prayer breakfast, and congratulate 
each one of you as well, because simply by 
being here this morning you are giving wit- 
ness to the Importance you attach to spirit- 
ual values, 

Many of you haye come here this morn- 
ing at considerable personal sacrifice and in- 
convenience, and that makes your presence 
all the more meaningful. I salute you. I 
am sure you will find rewarding both the 
fellowship and sense of spiritual purpose 
evident in this gathering. a 

What we are doing today is the outgrowth 
of a movement started about 30 years ago in 
Seattle, Wash., where a group of business- 
men met and resolved that some action 
must be taken to improve the corrupt moral 
and civic conditions of the community. 
From this nucleus prayer breakfast meeting. 
groups have been organized in every part of 
the United States and in many foreign lands. 

I am personally most familiar with the 
Senate prayer breakfast group, which meets 
every Wednesday while Congress is in ses- 
sion. After breakfast in the Capitol we have 
& 30-minute discussion of some religious 
topic, with one of members designated each 
week as a leader. From 20 to 25 Senators 
usually attend, and the discussion is both 
informative and entertaining. Both of your 
distinguished Senators participate, I am 
happy to say. 

Many of the participants, as you might 
imagine, feel they can make a spiritual point 
best by telling a little story, and some of 
the Senate's best storytellers belong to this 
group. 

The other day Senator Ronertson, of your 
neighboring State of Virginia, for instance, 
used the following story to illustrate a point. 

He told about this man who had been in 
the great Johnstown flood, and had helped 
rescue some of the people whose homes were 
swept away in that famous disaster. 

He just couldn't forget the flood, and in 
his travels always telling about what a tre- 
mendous event it was. 

He finally died and went to heaven. AS 
soon as he got within the pearly gates he 
struck up a conversation with St. Peter. 

“Let me tell you about the great Johns- 
town flood,” he said, and then did, at great 
length. 

“The next time you have a meeting up 
here, St. Peter,“ he said, “how about put- 
ting me on the program. I'd like to tell folks 
about this flood.” 


St. Peter obliged and a couple of weeks 
ar got him on the program for a meet- 
ng. 

Just as the fellow was about to speak, 
though, St. Peter leaned over and whis- 
pered to him: 

Perhaps I ought to tell you,” he said, 
“Noah is in the audience.” 
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James B, Pea; to the Committee on the 
Judiciary. 
By Mr, JONES of Missouri: 

ELR. 5341. A bill for the relief of Nagako 

Naito; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 
By Mr. KEE: 

H.R. 5342. A bill for the relief of Mrs. Lydia 
Schmidt Thompson; to the Committee on 
the Judiciary. 

By Mr. KING of Oaltfornia: 

HN. 5343. A bill for the relief of Maria 
Teresa Diaz; to the Committee on the Ju- 
diclary. 

By Mr, KREBS; 

HR. 5344. A bill for the rellef of Mrs. Mari 
Ipekciogullari; to the Committee on the 
Judiciary. 

H.R. 5345, A bill for the rellef of George 
Napier, Sr; to the Committee on the Judi- 
ciary. 


HR. 5346. A bill for the relief of Yaghoub 
and Achraf Foroutanzad; to the Committee 
on the Judiciary. 
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By Mr. MURPHY of New York: 

H.R. 5347. A bill for the relief of Mauro 

Vescovi; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 
By Mr. O'NEILL of Massachusetis: 

H.R. 5348. A bill for the relief of Nikolaos 

Vrotsos; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 
By Mr. ROOSEVELT: 

H.R. 5349. A bill for the relief of Mrs. 
Rose Thomas; to the Committee on the Ju- 
diciary. 

By Mr. RYAN: 

H.R. 5350. A bill for the relief of David 

A. Senior; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 
By Mr. ST. ONGE: 

H.R. 5351. A bill for the relief of Giuseppe 

De Stefano; to the Committee on the Judi- 


ciary. 
By Mr. STAFFORD: 

H.R. 5352, A bill for the relief of Jan Z. 
Wiranowski; to the Committee on the Ju- 
diciary, 

H.R. 5353. A bill for the relief of Mrs. 
Marija Malnar;: to the Committee on the Ju- 
diciary. 
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By Mr. TEAGUE of California: 

H.R. 5354. A bill for the relief of Eulalia 
Carmona, Dolores Del Arco, Ines Alonso, Elena 
Gomez, Cristina Fernandez, Maria R. Mar- 
tin, Alfonsa Lavado, and Jacinta Montes; to 
the Committee on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. WHITE of Texas: 

H.R. 5355. A bill for the relief of Javier 

Chavez; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 
By Mr. WIDNALL: 

H.R. 5356. A bill for the relief of Giovanni 

Nigro; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 


PETITIONS, ETC. 


Under clause I of rule XXII, 

107. The SPEAKER presented a petition of 
Leon E. Lofton, Jr., and Esther M. H. Lofton, 
Los Angeles, Calif., petitioning considera- 
tion of their resolution with reference to 
closing schools under the jurisdiction of the 
Los Angeles Unified School District, which 
was referred to the Committee on Education 
and Labor. 
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These weekly prayer breakf: mean a 
great deal to me personally, I am glad 
to say the idea is rapidly catching on 
throughout the country. At the Presidential 
prayer breakfast in Washington earlier this 
month, for instance, it was reported that Ut- 
erally hundreds of small groups are meet- 
ing regularly to foster faith and freedom in 
this land and around the world. Partici- 
pants include businessmen, civic officials, sec- 
retaries, clerks, housewives, and college 
students. 

What has given the greatest impetus to 
breakfasts such as this one, of course, are 
the annual Presidential prayer breakfasts 
which I just mentioned. I dont know how 
many of you were privileged to attend this 
year’s breakfast—although your Governor 
and Mrs, Smith were there, I know—but I 
give you my personal reaction that it was 
the most tmpressive of the 10 or so which 
I have been to. 

The yery fact that more than 2.500 busy 
people gathered together, including the Pres- 
ident, the Vice President, members of the 
Cabinet, members of the Supreme Court, 
members of the diplomatic corps, Governors 
of the various States, and over half the mem- 
bership of the U.S. Senate and House of 
Representatives, as well as religious and lay 
leaders from across the Nation, gives ample 
testimony of the importance annual event 
has achieved. 

The Presidential prayer breakfast affirms, 
as does this one, that our Nation's leaders 

their reliance upon God in the con- 
duct of their private and public lives. 

It is also indisputable evidence, it seems 
to me, of the key role that faith in God 
has played, and plays today, in the govern- 
mental life of the United States. 

We have a spiritual heritage. It sets our 
Nation apart. It is an indispensable source 
of our country’s strength. 

I can’t help but wonder what would have 
been the response if a breakfast such as this 
one were held about 190 years ago at the 
time of our Nation’s founding. 

If we can imagine for the moment that 
the great men of that day could have over- 
come the problem of getting quickly from 
one place to another, I am sure we could 
safely count on an illustrious attendance. 

The man whose birthday we celebrate 
today would haye come. Of that we have no 
doubt. He well understood, and frequently 
expressed, his dependence on God. 

His little prayer after his inauguration in 
1789 comes immediately to mind. 

“Almighty God, we make our earnest prayer 
that Thou wilt keep the United States in 
Thy holy protection; that Thou wilt incline 
the hearts of the citizens to cultivate a spirit 
of subordination and obedience to govern- 
ment; to entertain a brotherly affection and 
love for one another and for their fellow 
citizens of the United States at large.” 

Old Benjamin Franklin would have come, 
I believe. Many will remember that in the 
midst of framing our Federal Constitution, 
it was he who said: 

“If it be true that not a sparrow can fall 
to the ground without His notice, how can 
we hope to see a new empire arise without 
His aid.” 

These first heroes of our struggle to be- 
come a nation are here no longer, of course, 
nor are their dedicated companions, but I 
am convinced we are helping to perpetuate 
their ideals by gathering here together in 
spiritual fellowship this morning. 

Like our Nation's Founding Fathers, we 
are of diverse faiths, but we recognize that 
this does not prevent our common acknowl- 
edgmont of dependence upon God. 

Like our Nation’s Founding Fathers, we 
are of different backgrounds and occupa- 
tions, but this does not diminish the under- 
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standing and appreciation we have of our 
Nation's spiritual heritage. 

Like our Nation’s Founding Fathers, we 
are not always satisfied with the conduct of 
our personal and public lives, but this does 
not prevent us from overcoming the defeats 
of the day and setting out anew toward goals 
to enrich not only our lives, but the lives 
of those around us. 

Above all, our Nation's Founding Fathers 
accepted their responsibilities as men de- 
voted to the cause of freedom, and this ac- 
ceptance won for them, and us, the Nation 
we have today. 

I have not the slightest doubt that in these 
different days and times we, no less than our 
forefathers, wlll accept our responsibilities 
and acquit them honorably, 

But we need help, and that ls what brings 
us together this morning. 

To quote from Corinthians: “Where the 
Spirit of the Lord is, there Is Uberty.“ 

Our actions must be buttressed by faith, 
the same faith which guided the architects 
of our Nation. Their burdens were great, 
as ours are today, and we need great faith 
if we are to see our country through the trou- 
bles of this modern age. 

Change and challenge are everywhere, 

The world is aflame with the fierce de- 
sires of new nations lunging toward their 
own destinics. 

We know the people of the world are 
buffeted by ideas based on a godless ideology 
which seeks to sweep away our basic boliefs 
in the individual worth and dignity of man. 

We dare not be any less resolute than the 
patriots of an earlier day, particularly the 
great patriot we honor today. And we dare 
not overlook the rock of faith which sup- 
ported our struggling Nation’s leaders in 
their gloomiest hours. 

You may have noticed the interesting ar- 
ticle in the current issue of the American 
Legion magazine describing the cruel con- 
ditions under which Washington's tattered 
army crossed the Delaware River and cap- 
tured Trenton. His soldiers’ feet were 
bloodied by the ordeal and left the snow 
red. But they Kept on, and their victory 
rallied the young Nation at a time when it 
was faltering badly. Who can doubt that 
Washington’s great faith, and the faith of 
his men, was intimately Involved in this 
miraculous performance by a patchwork 


army. 

It takes but little reading of history to 
realize that those who strained to give birth 
to this Nation wrestled against tremendous 
odds, and stood to lose their lives and for- 
tunes if their cause had been unsuccessful. 
Faith was the additional ingredient in a 
revolutionary struggle marked by a succes- 
sion of defeats before the final victory, But 
the determination to guarantee to citizens 
of a new nation “certain inalienable rights 
* è * endowed by their Creator“ was too 
strong, with God's help, to be denied. 

We all know that in the course of our 
Nation’s history our leaders have had to 
contend with many pitfalls, and that prayer 
has helped guide them through. 

Who can forget Lincoln's well-known dec- 
laration: “I have been driven many timies to 
my knees by the overwhelming conviction 
that I had nowhere else to go.” 

If I could leave one thought with you to- 
day, it would be this: 

None of us is so self-sufficient that we do 
not need to lean on the Almighty. Our Na- 
tion’s first leaders did, and were humble 
enough to acknowledge it. The great men 
of our Nation in the generations since have 
understood thelr own limitations and there- 
fore turned to God. 

In modern times, as well as in the past, 
we can heed the spiritual thoughts of great 
men. 
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President Eisenhower, for instance, asked 
the Nation to pray with him at his first in- 
auguration. His personal prayer is a mov- 
ing declaration of faith, and I will quote 
part of it for you: 

“Almighty God, as we stand here at this 
moment, my future associates in the execu- 
tive branch of the Government join me in 
bosceching that Thou wilt make full and 
complete our dedication to the service of the 
people in this throng and their fellow citil- 
zens everywhere. Give us, we pray, the power 
to. discern right from wrong, and allow all 
our words and actions to be governed there- 
by and by the laws of the land.“ 

And President Kennedy said at a Presl- 
dential prayer breakfast 4 years ago: 

“No man who enters upon the office to 
which I have succeeded can fail to recognize 
how the President of the United States has 
placed special reliance upon his faith in God. 
Every President has taken comfort and cour- 
age when told, as we are told today, that the 
Lord ‘will be with thee. He will not fail thee 
nor forsake thee, Fear not—nelither be thou 
dismayed.“ 

Just 19 days ago, at the breakfast in Wash- 
ington which I have mentioned, President 
Johnson solemnly said: | 

“I find for myself, as I know men and 
women throughout this great Government 
of ours also find, a sustaining strength from 
the moments of prayer, whether we assemble 
together or whether we pray silently alone. 
What has become a tradition and practice in 
our times is actually one of the oldest public 
traditions of our national life.” 

Finally, I would like to call attention to 
the concluding paragraphs of the inaugural 
address of your fine Governor, delivered just 
over & month ago: 

“I pray to Almighty God that I be given 
the light to perform my duties with courage, 
wisdom, and compassion. 

“With this prayer, I welcome the chal- 
lenges and the burdens; the tasks and the 
responsibilities of this office.” 

These words follow in the splendid tradi- 
tion of the other great Americans I have 
mentioned, 

I don’t have to tell you that we live in a 
turbulent 20th-century world, It is a world 
where men search for answers—and some- 
times make the mistake of thinking that 
computers can answer everything for them. 
But computers don't fathom the human 
heart. To move the mountains of inner 
problems which modern life brings we need 
to turn to God. And if we learn to live and 
work in harmony with God's will—if we here 
make a commitment to do so and join oth- 
ers in other places with the same goal—then 
surely our communities, States, and the na- 
tions of the world will see a brighter tomor- 
row. 

Regardless of our station in life, we are 
all builders of the future. In all that we do 
we are adding to the horitage of our chil- 
dren. Let us remember in our work the an- 
cient psalm: “Except the Lord build the 
house, they labor in yain that bulld it." 

Thank you for your kindness in having me 
here today. 

REMARKS OF GOV. HULETT C. SMITH 


We are here this morning because we have 
an understanding of the power of prayer, 
and because we want to renew and strength- 
en our personal relationship with God. 

Prayer should not be “a sometime thing.” 

On George Washington's birthday, we are 
reminded of his frequent practice of prayer, 
as he led this Nation in its most crucial 
moments * * * and of his realization of the 
value of prayer. 

In his first Inaugural address, Washing- 
ton, recognized the importance of prayer in 
the affairs of government when he said: 
“The * * * smiles of Heaven can never be 
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expected on a nation that disregards the 
eternal rules of order and right which Heaven 
itself has ordained.” 

The same is true today. 

Our determination as men and women 
living today, then, should be to make prayer 
not “a sometime thing,” but a continuing 
habit. 

Perhaps the biggest void in our under- 
standing of prayer is that our prayers are 
often like voices of those crying out in need 
from the wilderness * * * instead of voices 
raised in thanksgiving and jubiliation for the 
good which is ours. 

It has been said, “He who cannot pray 
when the sun is shining will not know how 
to pray when the clouds come.” 

Today, let us give thanks for the beauty 
of this land. as we ask for help in the lead- 
ership of our State and Nation. 

Let us give thanks for the privilege of liv- 
ing in a free society, as we ask for the cour- 
age and compassion to perform our respective 
Toles in society well. 

Let us give thanks for the abundance 
which has been ours to share in the past, 
as we ask for heip in bringing West Vir- 
ginia and her people to a happy and healthy 
future. 

Let us always pray with thanksgiving. 

Those of us who have the responsibility 
of guiding the future of this State, and who 
have the privilege of being a part of 
government, recognize our great need to be 
in constant conversation with God. 

Our State ts at a new juncture in history, 
and today, we prayerfully seek His wisdom 
in meeting the many problems we face to 
take us from an era of mediocrity to an era 
of excellence. 

The need for His guidance in our dally en- 
deavors was the basis for the goal to add a 
chapel * * * a prayer room * to the State 
capitol * * * a quiet sanctuary, where men 
and women in government can have a place 
away from the complexities and often hectic 
Schedule of dally chores and meetings for 
the most important meeting of all—a prayer- 
ful meeting and conversation with God. 

Today, as we pray together, let our 
Prayers be that we may all work together in 
& spirit of understanding and compassion, 
and that we may govern wisely in this State. 

This prayer breakfast may be the rock 
that is thrown into a pond * * * from which 
ripples flow outward. 

May it expand to our cities. May it go to 
our college campuses. May it lead men and 
Women to come together for the highest pur- 
Pose of all—the purpose of recognizing and 
understanding the greatness that can be 
8 through uniting in prayer to Almighty 


BENEDICTION BY DR. STEWART H. SMITH, 
PRESIDENT, MARSHALL UNIVERSITY, HUNTING- 
TON, W. VA. 


We thank Thee, Lord, for the privilege of 
participating in this prayer breakfast. We 
ask Thy richest blessing upon Governor 
Smith, his family and his associates in State 
government. 

May we all return to our daily tasks re- 
freshed and inspired—with a deeper resolve 
to help improve the educational, economic, 
and especially the moral conditions of our 
fellow West Virginians. 

We know that the greatest strength we 
have is not political or industrial—but the 
strength of the human spirit. 

Our Governor has called upon all of us to 
work with him in raising the sights of our 
people, in being unsatisfied with anything 
less than the attainment.of excellence in all 
our endeavors. 

Let us resolve this morning to help him 
lead our State to new heights of achievement 
and to help our people enjoy a healthier, 
happier, and a greater future. 

We cannot do this without Thy guidance— 
© Lord, give us the courage and strength and 
determination to do what we know needs to 
bedone, Amen. 
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Senator Dirksen Makes Admirers of His 
Detractors 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ROBERT H. MICHEL 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, February 23, 1965 


Mr. MICHEL. Mr. Speaker, under 
unanimous consent I include the follow- 
ing editorial from the Champaign- 
Urbana News-Gazette dated January 21, 
1965: 

Senator EVERETT MCKINLEY DIRKSEN MAKES 
ADMIRERS or Most OF His DETRACTORS 
(By William H. Rentschler) 

His face sags a little more, and the sad 
eyes are tired. His massive head, covered 
with wispy, tousled grey hair, is thrust for- 
ward. His voice is measured and resonant 
and instantly familiar to countless Illi- 
nolsans. 

And when Everett MCKINLEY DIRKSEN, 
leader of the small band of Republicans in 
the U.S. Senate, speaks, nearly everyone— 
friend and foe alike—listens. For this is a 
man who, in a third of a century as a legis- 
lator in Washington, has unmistakably 
carved for himself a place as one of the great 
parliamentarians in the Nation's history. 

There was a time when some thought him 
more a clown, more a medilum-grade Shake- 
spearean actor, than a politician with the 
stuff of statesmanship in him. There were 
those who thought he was more a master of 
shallow histrionics than of legislative com- 
plexities, But Evrrerr DIRKSEN has made 
admirers of most of his detractors and, in 
these recent years, he has etched an impres- 
sive record, and performed for posterity. 

He can be a tough, shrewd, even caustic 
opponent, but he is almost never accused 
of sheer negativism. With Republicans across 
the land howling for scapegoats in the wake 
of the November 3 disaster, nobody is calling 
for DRESEN’s scalp. Yet he surely is not 
young, glamorous, or typical of the new 
image which some Republicans feel is essen- 
tial to their party's resurgence. The answer 
is that nearly everybody—some grudgingly 
to be sure—respects the minority leader 
from Pekin. 

It was Dirksen who rallied Republicans in 
the Senate to support the nuclear test ban 
treaty, which the late President Kennedy re- 
garded as the high point of his brief tenure 
in the White House. For this, Dmxsxn in- 
curred the wrath of some Republicans who 
resented his “collaboration” with the op- 
position. 

It was Dmxsrw who labored painstakingly 
and brought into play his matchless behind- 
the-scenes skill to forge a civil rights bill 
that was acceptable to 80 percent of the 
Senate membership. For this, he won re- 
sounding praise from many normally an- 
tagonistic liberals, including some national- 
ly syndicated columnists, who anticipated 
with unrestrained glee an open rupture be- 
tween DRESEN and Senator Barry Goldwater, 
who voted against the civil rights bill. But 
Drexsen, ever the fox, graciously accepted 
the kudos and then proceeded to drive the 
final nail in the coffin of the anti-Goldwater 
forces. 

It was Dirksen who in San Francisco 
delivered an eloquent nominating speech for 
Goldwater, ramming home the point that a 
great national political party must not insist 
on conformity, but must tolerate and even 
welcome divergent views. 

It was Dimrxsen who sensed the historic 
impact of the Supreme Court's decision on 
reapportionment, which requires that all 
State legislative bodies be divided only on 
the basis of population. Dmxsen reacted 
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vigorously to what he saw as one more 
usurpation of the States dwindling preroga- 
tives. He fought the battle in Congress, 
finally bowing to the arm-twisting prowess of 
the White House, but he has not yet lost 
the war. 

Shortly after Congress convened earlier 
this month, this valiant warrior introduced a 
constitutional amendment, on which his staff 
had labored for a year, assuring the States 
the right to retain the “little Federal sys- 
tem,” under which one house is divided on 
the basis of population, the other on geo- 
graphical factors. 

These are the big issues of recent Amerl- 
can history in which Evererr DIRKSEN has 
played a very big role. These are some of 
the historic episodes in his long career which 
surely qualify him for a measure of great- 
ness. 


In this 89th Congress the Senate’s Repub- 
licans may be badly outnumbered and gen- 
erally outvoted, but, with Evererr MCKINLEY 
DIRKSEN at the helm, they will rarely be out- 
thought. And DRESEN, all the while, will be 
adding to his record of legislative brilliance 
and influence. 


Management and Development of the 
Salmon, Idaho, National Forest 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 
HON. LEN B. JORDAN 


OF IDAHO 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Tuesday, February 23, 1965 


Mr. JORDAN of Idaho. Mr. Presi- 
dent, we in Idaho have always tried to 
make every effort to improve our eco- 
nomic position without asking for out- 
side assistance. Our record on this has 
been good. With so much of our land 
and resources still under the manage- 
ment and ownership of the Federal Gov- 
ernment, we must at times call attention 
to the need for improving and accelerat- 
ing the management programs of some 
of our Federal agencies and certain re- 
source-development projects. Approxi- 
mately two-thirds of Idaho's 53 million 
acres is still federally owned, and 72 per- 
cent of our commercial forests are under 
Uncle Sam’s management. Salmon, 
Idaho, is one of our communities where 
the management and development of 
Federal lands have a very profound in- 
fluence on the economy. It is situated 
in Lemhi County, where more than 80 
percent of the land is under Federal 
ownership. Mr. Dave Ainsworth, who 
owns and operates radio station KSRA, 
in Salmon, in a recent editorial made 
some remarks that are both timely and 
interesting. I ask unanimous consent 
that the editorial entitled “It Seems to 
Me,” be printed in the Appendix of the 
RECORD. 

There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 


Ir SEEMS TO ME 


Good afternoon, friends, some interesting 
figures were revealed this last week in a re- 
port made to the Timber Industry Commit- 
tee of the Salmon Chamber of Commerce by 
Paul Kemp, forestry consultant employed by 
the Western Wood Products Association to 
represent the wood products industry and 
the Salmon Chamber of Commerce working 
with the Forest Service in the development of 
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the upcoming allowable cut figures for the 
Salmon National Forest. 

Mr. Kemp's comments to the chamber of 
commerce committee were reported in the 
news. They merit some further comment 
and explanation. 

Mr. Kemp said that on the basis of the 
inventory figures developed by the Forest 
Service covering the 1,129,800 acres of so- 
called commercial timberland in the Sal- 
mon National Forest, he could envision a 
possible and conditional annual allowable 
cut in the Salmon Forest of 75,656,000 board 
feet of lumber per year. This is somewhere 
in the neighborhood of three times the pres- 
ent cut in the Salmon Forest. 

Whether that figure will. coincide exactly 
with the figure which will be arrived at by 
the Forest Service remains to be seen. The 
Forest Office is still working on the actual 
proposal, which Is to be completed by April 1. 
After that it must go to the office of the 
regional forester for final approval. 

It is entirely probable that the Forest Sery- 
ice will view some of the inventory figures 
in a different light than does Mr. Kemp, who 
as a representative of the timber industry 
probably views the figures a little more opti- 
mistically than will the Forest Service. But 
it does appear that allowable cut for the 
Salmon Forest will be somewhat larger than 
they presently are. 

However that may be, Mr. Kemp's use of 
the word "conditional" in describing the pos- 
sible allowable cut in the forest is an im- 
portant word, because allowable cut, based 
on a 100-year projection is affected so much 
by availability of timber and by interim re- 
appraisal. There are many hundreds of mii- 
ions of feet of timber in the Salmon Na- 
tional Forest which are subject to commer- 
cil cutting and subject to Inclusion in a 
sustained yleld harvesting plan for the for- 
est which as of the moment are not now 
available because there's no way to get in 
and get out, 

The Forest Service contends and probably 
rightly, that there are also large quantities 
of theoretically commercial timber—that 18 
timber that if harvested would be sawtimber 
—which are located in areas of inaccessibility 
both as to road and physical aspects of the 
area in which they are growing, that are not 
subject to profitable cutting by methods now 
in use in the Salmon National Forest. 

These are part of the conditions in con- 
nection with the possibility that there will 
be an actual allowable cut of approaching 
the 75-million-board-foot figure. 

Another one of the conditions is the usa- 
bility of the species Which are involved in 
the forest. 

Mr. Kemp gave the following figures as to 
annual cut by species. Douglas-fir, 37,823,000 
board feet. Ponderosa pine, 10,693,000; 
whitebark (or limber) pine, 3,424,000; lodge- 
pole pine, 7,825,000; alpine fir, 7,058,000; 
englemann spruce, 8,833,000. As of the pres- 
ent moment, the major cut in the Salmon 
National Forest is of Douglas-fir and ponder- 
osa pine. Some of the other minor species 
are cut to a certain extent as they appear 
in small stands with the major species. 

Some of the species are hardly cut at all. 
Lodgepole, for instance, of which there are 
vast expanses, much of it in stagnant thick 
stand of small pole size trees, is hardly cut 
at all. And there is much of the lodgepole 
that, unless large areas are thinned for some 
specialized use, would never reach sawtimber 
size. Lodgepole is a species that is used 
largely in the paper pulp industry, But there 
is no pulpmill in the Salmon River area, and 
with transportation facilities as they are, 
there's little chance there will be at least In 
the foreseeable future. 

Whitebark, or limber pine, listed for 
3,424,000 board feet of annual cut, may or 
may not be an important factor in the future 
of the timber industry. It is a high-growing 
tree, and is often found in areas now 80 
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inaccessible we are told it's entirely possible 
new methods of timber harvest will have to 
be instituted in the forest before it can be 
profitably harvested. As earlier indicated, 
this same condition holds true of some of 
the other more popular species. 

The major condition which affects the gen- 
eral public in the Salmon River area, how- 
ever, is the question of getting the roads 
built to make the timber accessible. Many 
of the major roads will have to be built with 
appropriated funds. Although construction 
of roads other than the major access roads, 
done with appropriated money, is actually 
charged back against the timber cut, it is 
not practical, Mr. Kemp pointed out in his 
report to the local committee, to expect to- 
day's cut ot timber to exclusively stand the 
cost of road construction which will make 
possible timber harvests in the future years, 
maybe 50 or 75 years from now. 

It was further pointed out at the meeting 
the other day that in view of the increased 
pressure for recreation, the road network in 
the Salmon Forest, much of it being con- 
structed with the proceeds of timber sales, is 
greatly enhancing the recreational possibili- 
ties of the forest, and hence should be at 
least partially carried by appropriated rec- 
reational funds. 

One comment that appeared in the meet- 
ing was the fact that there are many attrac- 
tive lakes in the Salmon Forest which are 
to all intents and purposes totally unavall- 
able to the recreation seeker, but which 
would become available and probably will be 
as the forest access road network is devel- 
oped. Here agnin, the question arises, 
should the timber alone be charged with the 
construction of these roads which will ulti- 
mately greatly affect the usability of the 
Salmon National Forest as a recreational 
area? 

These are all questions that must be an- 
swered—not by the residents of the Salmon 
River area, not by the Salmon office of the 
Forest Service, but rather by the Congress, 
and the President's advisers who are so in- 
terested in the development of the recrea- 
tional possibilities of the multiple-use na- 
tional forest lands. 

Mr. Kemp made one most pertinent state- 
ment. He said, “If the Pederal Government 
is willing to spend millions and billions of 
dollars to improve the economy of foreign 
countries, it might be persuaded to spend 
some of it to improve the economy here at 
home, particularly when the land involved 
already is federally owned.” 

This leads one to think back several 
months to the letter in “It Seems to Me” 
which first appeared in the Butte, Mont. 
daily, In which the writer suggested that one 
of the most important contributions that 
could be made to the development of the 
economy of the upper intermountain west 
would be construction, possibly as a Federal 
project with later operation lease to a con- 
necting railroad, of a rail line into the 
Salmon River area, That, of course, goes 
back to the tragedy of 1939 when the old 
Gilmore and Pittsburg—an orphan, actually 
owned by the Northern Pacific but not con- 
necting with NP lines, was torn up and 
junked. 

This all seems to wander a long way from 
the question of the development of greater 
allowable cut figures for the Salmon National 
Forest, the development of markets for tim- 
ber products of the forest, the deyelopment 
of a great recreational attraction for the area. 
But it is all of one piece. It is a part of the 
economic future of the Salmon River area. 
If it were possible that the allowable cut in 
the forest were tripled, and we could count 
on it, it’s entirely probable that the payroll 
of the timber industry would increase ma- 
terially—possibly not triple, because there 
would be economies in larger operation—but 
there certainly would be a greater employ- 
ment directly in the industry. If it is pos- 
sible that industry could be developed to use 
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forest products which are now on the un- 
usable list, if more Faia Besef Serea were 
made of the recreational facilities of the 
Salmon Forest, It would all rebound to the 
immediate economic benefit of the area, 

We, here in the Salmon River area, do not 
consider ourselves to be another Appalachia. 
We don't believe that we need vast sums of 
Federal money spent in the area to bring us 
back to life. 

But, as we read some of the figures on the 
vast and speedy economic growth of the rest 
of the Nation, think of the fact that volume 
of business, population, and other economic 
factors have dropped here while the rest of 
the Nation is moving ahead, we sometimes 
wonder if at least a small portion of the great 
sums being spent to speed the economic de- 
velopment of foreign nations couldn’t be 
spent here to Improve the economic outlook 
of an area such as this. And the Salmon 
River aren isn't the only section of the 
United States that finds itself in a state of 
miore or less economic stagnation and regres- 
sion because of factors entirely out of its 
control, 

The President's economic advisers might 
take a look. The figures are available 
through the Census Bureau. It might be s 
good idea for someone to push the right but- 
ton and ask one of those fancy computers to 
come up with the first simple answer—what 
areas of the country are not reacting to the 
growth which President Johnson hopes will 
lead to the Great Society? 

These are things which are not in the way 
of handouts. They are simply a realization 
by the Federal Government of obligations in 
connection with areas whose livelihood de- 
pends upon thelr contact with Federal 
lands. With the Federal Government own- 
ing something more than 80 percent of the 
land in the county, the economy of Lemhi 
County cannot be entirely divorced from 
what the Federal agencies do with the land 
they own. 

And that’s the way it seems to me today. 
Join us at this same time next Sunday 
when we'll have some more ideas to discuss 
as it seems to me. This is Dave Ainsworth. 
wishing you a very good afternoon on 
another fine Sunday in America’s beauty 
spot—the Salmon River area, 
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A Farm People Program 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. RALPH HARVEY 


OF INDIANA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, February 23, 1965 


Mr. HARVEY of Indiana. Mr. Speak- 
er, under leave to extend my remarks in 
the Recorp, I include the following edi- 
torial from the Shelbyville, Ind., News of 
February 19: 


A Farm PEOPLE PROGRAM 


In his recent state of the Union message. 
President Johnson touched briefly on the 
Nation’s farm problem, and he is reported 
now to be wrestling with a variety of new 
proposals designed to at least partly solve 
that continuing major domestic headache. 
There has been no indication as to what may 
be developed within coming months in the 
way of changes in the present farm program. 

Meanwhile, one of the Nation's top minds 
on the subject Dr. Earl L. Butz, dean of 
Purdue University's School of Agriculture— 
suggests a way to ald farmers who need it 
most, at a rensonable cost, while helping 
other farm programs. 

What we need, says Butz, in an article 
Sppearing in the March issue of Farm 
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Journal, is a people program in agriculture 
to help older farmers, 55 to 65, to retire from 
small farms—if they want to. 

“For too long,” he says, “we have tried 
to help tbese people with price supports, 
compensatory payments, easier credit, and a 
variety of other legal and financial gim- 
micks. It hasu't worked. 

“These people are the victims of too few 
acres, low volume of sales, inadequate cap- 
ital, perhaps limited management—or a com- 
bination of all these. They are the real 
victims of technological farm progress. 

“Trying to help them with commodity 
Programs across the board has resulted in 
complicated political farm that 
haye been unsuccessful. We haye tried to 
solve manpower adjustment problems with 
Production adjustment farm programs. 

“These farmers would be better off—and 
revised agricultural programs would work 
better—tf we helped these people with thelr 
special problems. 

“They cannot easily move into other jobs, 
as can younger farmers. They can't 
learn new skills as readily, and employers 
prefer not to hire people over 65—since they 
assume insurance, pension and other fringe 
costs for a worker who will be with them 
Only a few years. 

“Besides, older people don’t like to leave 
their home farm and community.” 

Younger people, Butz says, are getting off 
these small farms, either by growing bigger, 
getting better, or shifting into something 
else. The most recent census shows that of 
the commercial farm operators selling less 
than 62.500 of farm products a year, only 
11 percent were under 35 years. But 43 
percent were between the ages of 55 and 64. 
“For those selling $2,500 to $5,000 per year, 
12 percent were under 35; and 25 percent 
Were between 55 and 64. 

“That's where the real people problem 18 
in agriculture; among the older people (but 
mot old) on small farms. Their income is 
too low for an acceptable living standard— 
especially in a society that seeks to abolish 
poverty. They aren't old enough for social 
security, but are too old to shift easily to 
something else.” 

Butz suggests that we offer direct cash 
Payments to commercial farmers who are 55 
to 64, and who sell less than $5,000 worth of 
farm products a year. These cash payments 
Would be equivalent to social security pay- 
ments and would continue until they are old 
enough to qualify for social security, 

Butz estimates that the program cost 
Would come to about $250 million a year— 
“equal to annual ACP (agricultural conser- 
vation program) payments which often in- 
crease production, And it should be easy to 
And the money in the USDA's (U.S. Depart- 
ment of Agriculture) budget of $6 to $7 bil- 
lion, which includes perhaps $2 billion now 
being spent yearly in such a manner as to 
ee farm output through price incen- 

ves.“ 

The Purdue dcan says it could be handled 
this way: 

1. Participation would be completely vol- 
untary—no force of any kind would be used. 

2. The operator would agree to put his 
farm in a land retirement program—and 
Would be paid the going rate for that. 

3. He could continue to live on his farm. 
He could grow products for his own use, 
but not to sell. 

4. He could take part-time jobs up to a 
limit of 81,200 yearly. 

5. Nonfarmers wouldn't be allowed to par- 
ticipate, Perhaps you'd have to have been 
farming a minimum number of years to 
qualify. 

6. If the farm is sold, then these early 
retirement payments would stop. 

Butz says this program “would go a long 
Way toward helping the real victims of tech- 
nological progress in agriculture, and would 
be a massive antipoverty program where it 
counts.” 
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Is Criminal Qualified Juror? 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. STROM THURMOND 


OF SOUTH CAROLINA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Tucsday, February 23, 1965 


Mr. THURMOND. Mr. President, the 
Greenville News, of Greenville, S.C., pub- 
lished in its February 17, 1965, issue an 
editorial which deserves much thought 
and consideration. It is entitled “Is 
Criminal Qualified Juror?” I commend 
this editorial to the attention of Senators 
during this time when consideration is 
being given to asking Congress to pass 
another civil rights bill, after already 
having done this in 1957, 1960, and 1964. 

Therefore, I ask unanimous consent to 
have this excellent editorial printed in 
the Appendix of the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

[Prom the Greenville (5.C.) News, 
Feb. 17, 1965] 
Is CRIMINAL QUALIFIED. JUROR? 

Martin Luther King, echoing the senti- 
ments of civil rightists in general, has dis- 
cussed the issue of Negro voting with Presi- 
dent Johnson himself and says he has assur- 
ance that further legislation will be pro- 


In view of the recent Federal court deci- 
sions and the Civil Rights Act of 1963-64, 
about all there is left is legislation which 
would wipe out all requirements established 
by the States to determine the qualifications 
of all citizens alike for the privilege of the 
ballot. 

This sounds like what King is asking for 
when he says he reminded Mr. Johnson of 
the Democratic platform pledge to secure 
voting rights for Negroes without delay or 
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harrassmen 

“He said he told the President and Vice 
President Humrnuarr that he wanted a law 
which would provide automatic Federal ma- 
chinery to eliminate “crippling discretion on 
the part of hostile State officials." 

Both King and President Johnson have 
spoken directly about Mississippi and Ala- 
bama, saying that the chief complaint is 
against the application by officials of literacy 
tests and the slowness of the registrars in 
issuing certificates. In many instances in 
the States in question there is no doubt that 
the complaints are Icgitimate. 

However, there also is evidence that the 
boards of registration should exercise every 
precaution and enforce reasonable require- 
ments to make sure that an applicant is 
qualified, or at least isn't disqualified, before 
issuing the certificate. 

The tardiness of a young Negro elector in 
reporting for jury duty in Greenville County 
court a few days ago brought to light an 
alarming example. 

Judge James H. Price was understandably 
aggravated when officcrs had to be sent for 
the juror. All jurors are important, but 
Negroes these days are especially important. 
Their absence from jury panels has been 
sure-fire grounds for appealing the convic- 
tions of Negroes: These cases have produced 
some of the most celebrated civil rights deci- 
sions of the U.S. Supreme Court and freed 
dangerous men. 

Once the young man had attracted atten- 
tion by his civic laxity, further inquiries 
were made. It was found that he had been 
convicted of four felonies and that at the 
time he registered to vote he already had 
served time on the chaingang for a crime 
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which the South Carolina constitution says 
disqualifies any citizen for the privilege of 
voting. 

There was all over South Carolina last 
summer a concerted but peaceful campaign 
to get Negroes registered to vote in the presl- 
dential election. Previously unregistered 
whites also turned out in large numbers, 
In Greenville and other counties, the regis- 
tration board offices were open almost daily 
for woeks before the 30-day deadline before 
the election. 

‘The registrars, we are sure, did the best 
they could. But they were swamped by both 
white and Negro applicants, with the latter 
being in the majority at many places and 
at many times. The registrars certainly 
couldn't have checked the court files to make 
sure no applicants had criminal records. So, 
one can't help wondering how many others, 
either unqualified or disqualified under the 
law, got by. 

Are these the kind of voters Lyndon Jobn- 
son and Martin Luther King want to give 
unrestricted access to the ballot? Do they 
Want Uliterates and persons with criminal 
records serving on juries? Accused crim- 
mals might like to have somebody who had 
“done time” perhaps sitting in sympathetic 
judgment, but it hardly is in the best inter- 
ests of socicty. 

These questions are becoming urgent. We 
aren't belaboring the issue just to have 
something to write about. There is a con- 
certed move on to wipe out all State require- 
ments and qualifications for voting. And 
the incident in county court shows what can 
happen. 


The Great Go-Now, Pay-Later Society 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JAMES C. CLEVELAND 


OF NEW HAMPSHIRE 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, January 18, 1965 


Mr. CLEVELAND. Mr. Speaker, á 
good friend of mine, with station WTAE- 
TV in Pittsburgh, recently sent me an 
editorial which was broadcast over his 
station last week. It is good to see that 
more and more commentators are tak- 
ing the trouble to point out that there.is 
no magic money tree in this country. 
The money we vote in Congress of course 
must come eventually from the earnings 
of the people, though it seems this fact 
is often overlooked. 

As we embark on the good ship Great 
Society, it is well for us to remember that 
we are traveling under a great go-now, 
pay-later plan and that, when the great 
trip is over, there will be great bills to 
pay. The sad thing is that while we are 
traveling first class, our descendants, who 
will have to face the bill collectors, may 
have to ride in the steerage. 

Iam glad to offer this editorial for the 
RECORD: 

(The following editorial was presented by 
Franklin C. Snyder, vice president and gen- 
eral manager of WTAE, on channel 4 during 
the period February 12-16, 1965. A similar 
editorial was broadcast over WRYT radio by 
Geer Parkinson, station manager, on Feb- 
ruary 13-14, 1965.) 

It is possible these days to have the illu- 
sion that money is pouring into Pittsburgh 
like trained pigs coming home to the farmer. 
Money coming in is a nice feeling, and you'll 
never hear us knock it; but let's not be under 
any delusions about it. 
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Where is this money coming from? Well, 
from Washington. Pittsburgh has just 
learned it stands to get $2.5 million under the 
war-on-poyerty program. 

In Harrisburg, the commerce department 
has sliced up a $20 million feedback to local 
communities under project 70. In case 
you've forgotton, Pennsylvania voters in the 
1903 election approved a $70 million bond 
issue to buy land for recreation. This is 
one of those matching fund propositions. 
Pittsburgh will get $1.3 million; Penn Hills 
will get $77,000; Mount Lebanon gets $80,- 
some thousand; and other communities, 
varying amounts—provided they match 
these State funds with local money. 

But—there’s another trump card. The 
cities, boroughs and townships need match 
only half the State money. Federal dollars 
will take care of the rest. If you live in 
Mount Lebanon, for example, it is possible to 
have the pleasant illusion that $40,000 gets 
you $120,000. The rest will come off that 
money tree that grows some place out of 
town, and only the politicians know where. 

Now this station agrees with the prin- 
ciples of the war on poverty. We agree with 
the goals of project 70, and urged its pas- 
sage. We agree that there are things that 
have to be done, regardless of cost. 

But, we also think people need reminding 
from time to time that these programs rep- 
resent borrowing against the future, for 
there is no money tree other than your tax 
dollars. No fiscal abracadabra of Federal 
grants and matching funds can change the 
fact that for American taxpayers, the meter 
keeps running. 


Livestock Credit—Address by 
Lee M. Stenehjem 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. MILTON R. YOUNG 


OF NORTH DAKOTA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Tuesday, February 23, 1965 


Mr. YOUNG of North Dakota. Mr. 
President, my State of North Dakota is 
honored to have, this year, one of its 
most distinguished citizens, Mr. Lee M. 
Stenehjem, of Watford City, N. Dak., 
serve as national president of the 
Independent. Bankers Association. Mr. 
Stenehjem is a good banker; and he has 
also interested himself in, and has be- 
come a recognized authority on, many 
farm problems, including those of the 
cattle industry. 

Recently, Mr. Stenehjem spoke at the 
convention of the American National 
Cattlemen's Association, held in Port- 
land, Oreg. In his speech, he dealt 
with agricultural matters. I think the 
contents of his speech will be of great 
interest and concern to Members of 
Congress and other readers of the Con- 
GRESSIONAL RECORD. Therefore, I ask 
unanimous consent that Mr. Stenehjem’s 
speech be printed in the Appendix of 
the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the specch 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

REMARKS BY Lex M, STENEHJEM, PRESIDENT, 
INDEPENDENT BANKERS ASSOCIATION, DURING 
AMERICAN NATIONAL CATTLEMEN'S ASSOCIA~ 
TION CONVENTION, LIVESTOCK Creprr PANEL, 
IN PORTLAND, OREG., JANUARY 27, 1965 
Thank you very much, members of the 

American National Cattlemen's Association 
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for giving me the privilege of taking part In 
this panel today. 

I'm a- country banker who Is privileged to 
serve the cattlemen of western North Dakota 
and eastern Montana, and when I ponder the 
hazards and hindrances that hurt our beef 
cattle industry, I am put in mind of the 
rancher who climaxed a long run ot hard luck 
by committing murder. 

His herd had been hit by disease, drought 
and rustlers. His hay ran out, the price of 
beef went down, and his farm machinery 
was repossessed. His children went off to the 
city and his wife ran away with the hired 
man. 

Weary of woe, our hero with slumping 
shoulders walked down the road, away from 
his foreclosed forties, and he met an optimis- 
tic preacher who heard his tale of travatl and 
declared: 

"Cheer up, Deacon, the worst is yet to 
come.” 

“So I killed him.“ explained the rancher, 
and the jury let him off scot free. 

We know that he, and we, have been facing 
for many months a situation in which the 
price we get does not offset the cost we 
incur, 

Until ranchers and farmers can together 
demand and get a more fair share of the 
market price, we will have to quit crying and 
concentrate on softening the other jaw of 
the squeeze, which is cost. 

If we are to live with these low beef prices 
until some remedial action eventually gives 
them a boost, we have no choice but to cut 
our costs and operate even more efficiently. 

Out in the North Dakota Badlands where I 
hail from, we have a stout hero in the great 
Teddy Roosevelt who stood for right living 
and taking the hard lot of duty instead of 
the comfortable easy way. Asa sickly youth, 
he came to our rangeland and found 
sheer joy in living, and real satisfaction in 
standing on his own two feet. If his head 
on Mount Rushmore were to swing around 
and face in the opposite direction, he would 
be gazing in the direction of the National 
Memorial Park where he regained his health 
and strength. 

The subject of livestock credit stirs wide 
interest and brings us together here today. 
How does the country banker view the live- 
stock credit business? Well, he's still the 
largest lender in rural areas. And ranchers 
and farmers are now using twice the amount 
of credit they used 10 years ago. 

The country banker is not just a fair 
weather friend of the rancher; he is an all 
weather friend who sees himself as a partner 
of the rancher, and in the business to stay. 

The banker today sees a ray of sunshine. 
Skies are beginning to brighten. The banker 
sees depressed prices bottoming out. And he 
notes the fast growing population of our 
Nation as a solid base for long-term confi- 
dence. And the prospect of a substantial in- 
crease in oversea exports of American beef 
is improving daily. 

I would advise rancher and farmer to stop 
railing against low prices and act now to cut 
costs to the bone, improving the profit mar- 
gin for the time being, until the inevitable 
upswing in price comes. 

We can heed the counsel of Mrs. Stevens 
who admits: “I simply cannot make all the 
candy in the world, so I just make the best 
of it." We can steady our own position by 
making the best of our own operntion, in- 
creasing the quality of our beef, and working 
in concert with others to improve the mar- 
ket situation in our industry. 

I ask you to think of the community bank- 
er as & man ready, willing, and able to help 
you earn a profit in your cattle business. 
Banks hold first place as lenders in rural 
areas. We have a long record of credit serv- 
ice based on a firsthand knowledge of your 
needs. We are your friends in all seasons, 
including even the rough period of today with 
its low prices and outrageous rampaging of 
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We of the Independent Bankers Assocla- 
tion are not content to curse the darkness. 
We are lighting a torch by warning responsi- 
ble officials of the Federal Government how 
the depression in rural America is a drag on 
the entire economy. 

In. recent months we have made repeated 
trips to Washington to describe the problem 
of rural underpayment to Vice President 
HUMPHREY, Agriculture Secretary Freeman, 
and the economic advisers of President Lyn- 
don Johnson, 

We are urging immediate top level Govern- 
ment action to bring the rancher and farm- 
er's share of the market dollar into line with 
the shares of other segments of our economy. 

Our association at its last annual conven- 
tion in Minneapolis went on record urging a 
restrictive quota on beef imports, and we 
followed up this resolution by writing every 
Member of Congress to let him know just 
how we felt. 

The topic of livestock credit brings up the 
matter of rates, and I can pledge you that 
our association stands foursquare for hold- 
ing the line on interest rates. I can report 
that credit will not become costlier to you 
livestock borrowers in the next few months, 
even though banks now have to pay more for 
the money they borrow from the Federal Re- 
serve, our central bank. 

Officers of our association called recently at 
the White House and delivered a message to 
President Johnson, declaring that we inde- 
pendent bankers will not raise interest rates 
so long as we have anything to say about it. 

Earlier this month, we sponsored a cam- 
paign that bas induced thousands of con- 
cerned rangeland people and farmers and 
neighbors of their communities to write to 
President Johnson, Vice President Hum- 
PHREY and to their Senators and Congress- 
men, informing them that economic condi- 
tions are not good in our rural areas. 

To large degree, we bankers share the 
rugged individual conviction of you cattle- 
men, We do not run to Washington for a 
handout or expect the Federal Government to 
fill every conceivable need, 

But we recognize that major decisions af- 
fecting our national economy, our livestock 
industry, banking procedures and agricul- 
ture are hammered out in Washington. That 
is where programs affecting us all are au- 
thorized. For this reason, we maintain & 
close watch in Washington on legislation 
and Government efforts for improvement of 
our industry. And our officers and commit- 
tee lenders travel to Washington frequently 
to talk to high Government people about 
sie the needs are and what ought to be 

one. 

And we do know beyond any doubt that 
our segment, agriculture, is simply not shar- 
ing in the national prosperity. The rancher 
and farmer deserve a better shake, and until 
they get it, this country cannot come near to 
its potential of prosperity. 

We hoped that a ground swell of public 
opinion expressed in personal letters direct to 
the President and to Members of Congress 
would convince them that now Is the time to 
come to the assistance of rural America, 

So you won't think we're Just whistling 
Dixie, consider these few figures: In only 16 
years, from the ideal days of full employment 
and maximum use of raw materials that fol- 
lowed World War II until last year, total 
compensation of employces has gone up 149 
percent; income of small businessmen and 
professional men has gained 74 percent; total 
rental climbed 64 percent; total corporate 
profits are up 87 percent; in fact, the total 
average national income has increased 125 
percent * but total net farm income 
has gone down by 17 percent. 

The fact that farmers and ranchers have 
not benefited by one penny in the $265 bll- 
lion dollars of total expansion in our country 
is deeply disturbing, 
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Unfortunately for him, the farmer and 
rancher has been subsidizing others in our 
economy, the processor, the consumer, the 
middlemen. As lenders serving the cattle- 
men and sol] tillers, we see every day the sure 
Signs that farm and ranch families are sub- 
stituting credit for earned income, and you 
must admit this cannot long continue. 
Country bankers from many States tell me 
rural loans are in danger of deterioration. 

What to do about it is the question. Be- 
cause our American agriculture is so broad 
and diverse, even farm assistance programs 
conflict. Farm leaders and organizations 
have found it hard to reach the kind of 
agreement that in former years could enlist 
broad popular support for specific farm aid 
plans. 

For 3 years, our association has been trying 
to arouse official Washington to awareness 
that our ranchers and farmers are struggling 
to survive. 

We have observed that agricultural prob- 
lems are neatly dumped into the capacious 
hopper of the Department of Agriculture, 
and thereafter dodged by other departments 
of Government and administrative heads. 

What has since Coolidge's day been de- 
scribed as “the farm problem” is really the 
problem of too-low net farm income. And 
thus far, Government plans for restoration of 
prosperity on the farm have not made much 
headway. 

There are obstacles in the way that lead 
to a workable solution. The average rancher 
and farmer wants to be self-sufficient and 
independent. The economics of agriculture 
is disputable and controversial in nature. 
The divisions of farmers and ranchers into 
organizations going their separate ways does 
not promote unity. 

Our IBA spokesmen, Vice President Pat 
DuBois and Agriculture Chairman Russ 
Hanson, have told Secretary Freeman, Vice 
President HumPHREY, the National Agricul- 
tural Advisory Commission and President 
Johnson's Council of Economic Advisers 
that existing agricultural programs have ac- 
complished little, and top-level action for 
improvement must be taken if the rancher, 
the farmer and their rural towns are to stay 
alive. 

As small town bankers and businessmen, 
we know what you who live on ranches and 
farms are facing today. We have no easy 
answer, no pat solution, no crystal ball to 
Point the better way. All we can do is work 
along with you, and use our utmost inge- 
nulty, courage and effort to win out. 

My main message today is to tell you that 
rural banks want to and can furnish de- 
pendable long-term credit to livestock men. 
The country banker knows the rancher and 
farmer well, and has a permanent stake in 
their local community. Smaller banks 
Which may have lacked funds for loaning 
can now through correspondent connections 
draw on longer lines of credit to serve ranch- 
ers with dependable longtime loans. 

The independent banker's interest in the 
Cattleman is not routine or mechanical. It 
ls a sincere interest based on mutual respect, 
friendship, trust, experience and good 
Judgment, 

The banker will prove he is your friend 
when you call on him for the help you need 
in your operation. 

Tom Paine, the American colonial patriot, 
declared that “these are times that try men's 
souls.” We who are sons of the pioneers 
who tamed these western plains and are 
Opposed by low prices, skimpy profit mar- 
gins, imports, drought, snow and extreme 
cold, we know just how he felt. 

But we are self-reliant Americans, and 
when the going gets tough, the tough get 
going. 

In time of stress, we feel a special warmth 
for one who senses our need and comes to 
help us meet it. 
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Your community banker is that kind of 
guy. 
Thank you very much. 


Social Security Dollars 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. RALPH HARVEY 


OF INDIANA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, February 23, 1965 


Mr. HARVEY of Indiana. Mr. 
Speaker, under leave to extend my re- 
marks in the Recorp, I include the fol- 
lowing editorial from the Shelbyville, 
Ind., News of February 17: 

Socrat Securtry DOLLARS 


We applaud President Johnson's promise 
to the American people that a prime aim of 
his administration would be to see that tax- 
payers received a dollar’s worth of value for 
every doilar spent by the Federal Govern- 
ment. 

In this connection, the question was raised 
yesterday by the head of the National 
Federation of Independent Business, Inc., as 
to whether benefits for bureaucrats or bene- 
fits for the aged needy constitute the first 
consideration of the social security system. 

O. Wilson Harder, NFIB president, says this 
question should be considered as long as 


benefits as well as include medicare. They 
should also be reviewed, he said, in the light 
of private insurance experience. 

Harder points out that published reports 
show that the administrative costa of the 
social security system in the fiscal - year 
1963-64 reached a new high with sum 
of $370,458,000 expended in this manner, or 
a gain of $41,418,000 over the previous year 
when the total administrative costs were 


the unexpended reserves, an increase from 
56.6 percent of the previous year and a sharp 
increase from the 30.4 percent administrative 
cost registered in the fiscal year of 1957-58. 

The unexpended reserves of the social 
security system are loaned to the Govern- 
ment for general purposes at a low rate of 
interest which yielded in the last fiscal year 
$606,704,000 and $582,043,000 the previous 
year. In 1961-62 the interest yield was $609,- 


006,000 with only 51.8 percent going to ad- 


ministrative costs. In the fiscal years 1957-58 
through 1960-61, the yield varied between 
$564 million and $591,713,000 with only 30.4 
percent taken for administrative costa in the 
first of the years, but steadily growing each 
year. ; 

This cost of operation compares quite 
unfavorably, Harder says, with that reported 
in the fact book of the Institute of Life 
Insurance, 


The data compiled on the Nation's 1,507 
life insurance companies indicates, exclusive 
of commissions paid to agents, shows they 
only spend 37.1 percent of their earnings on 
investments on administration. The true 
figure, Harder points out, is probably far 
below this, as the data from the life insur- 
ance companies includes the operation of 
some 1,507 different executive staffs, adver- 
tising programs, and many offices. 

The Social Security Administration, he 
points out, has no collection problems, and 
has no investment problems as the surplus 
funds are automatically loaned to the Gov- 
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ernment at a low yield. The Nation's insur- 
ance companies not only have to engage in 
collection procedures, but must also devote 
a considerable part of overhead expense in 
the field of investing and investment man- 
agement. 

Thus, he feels, it Is reasonable to assume 
that the Nation’s private insurance com- 
panies perform the same functions that are 
necessary for social security administration 
at an overhead not exceeding 10 percent. 

The Department of Health, Education, and 
Welfare, whose principal activity is the opera- 
tion of social security, now has, according to 
the Byrd committee report, 82,740 employees, 
while all the 1,507 life insurance companies 
employ in capacities other than sales work, 
only 91,000 people. 

The comparison is further aggravated, 
Harder states, when it is realized that these 
91,000 people—of whom 28,000 are male and 
the balance female personnel, handled in 
1963, a total of 334 million life insurance 
Policies, as compared with the social security 
accounts of a work force of 70 million peo- 
ple. In addition, the private insurance 
figures include 1,507 duplications m some 
1,507 various occupations, such as telephone 
operators, stenographers, file clerks, etc. In 
addition, they also include the machinery for 
handling premiums, due notices, claims, 
bookkeeping, accounting, payroll clerks, in- 
vestment management, and all other func- 
tions, as compared with the quite limited 
functions of social security administration. 

According to the most recent report, social 
security now operates 613 district offices. 

“Before any further extensions of social se- 
curity are made,” Harder says, “it would 
seem wise for the Congress to investigate 
thoroughly the efficiency of the operation. 
Every million dollars spent on maintaining 
useless bureaucratic functions is Just another 
million denied to the aged needy. And while 
businessmen generally applaud the efforts of 
Defense Secretary McNamara to get more de- 
tense for the dollar, so would they welcome 
more benefits for the aged per dollar spent.” 


Constitutional Safeguards 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. HAS TINCS KEITH 


or 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, February 23, 1965 


Mr. KEITH. Mr. Speaker, the Pres- 
ident’s aid-to-education bill is now rather 
rapidly moving through the legislative 
process. Certainly, one of the major 
questions involved is the constitutionality 
of the use of public funds to aid private 
and parochial schools. 

In its February 10, 1965, edition, the 
Christian Science Monitor, a most knowl- 
edgeable and highly regarded newspaper 
with national circulation, editorialized on 
this subject. In view of the seriousness 
of the questions raised, I should like to 
commend the editorial to the attention 
of my colleagues. 

The editorial follows: 

CONSTITUTIONAL SAFEGUARDS 

Greatly needed ald-to- education proposals 
in the past have uniformly foundered on the 
aid-to- schools issue. President 
Johnson adroitly framed his recent proposal 
in such a way as to cut into the ranks of 
the opposition. He has succeeded in picking 
up National Education Association as well as 
certain Protestant, Jewish, and Roman 
Catholic support which had been denied ad- 
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ministration aid-to-education measures in 
previous years. 

With this added support and with a 
friendlier Congress there is a real danger 
that the proposal may slip through without 
the addition of badly needed constitutional 
safı The House Education Subcom- 
mittee approved the measure without major 
alteration in its form or content but did, 
we are happy to note, make some changes 
designed to bolster its constitutionality. 
Given the gravity of the issue involved, the 
speed with which the bill passed the sub- 
committee is not a promising sign, 

In public hearings before the subcom- 
mittee, spokesmen for the American Civil 
Liberties Union and for organizations rep- 
resenting significant segments of Protestant 
and Jewish opinion voiced their opposition 
to the President's proposals on constitutional 
grounds. In addition, some of the groups 
which for the first time favored an aid- to- 
education bill urged, nevertheless, that Con- 
gress write In certain specific safeguards, 
Considering the magnitude of constitutional 
and public policy issues at stake, we sin- 
cerely hope that as the measure continues 
through the legislative process Congress will 
give these recommendations careful and 
deliberate consideration. 

‘This bill represents a continuing process 
of erosion in the area of church and state. 
The measure appears to have been poorly 
drafted; it contains a number of potentially 
dan; loopholes. As presently drawn, it 
threatens public control of educational 
funds. It forebodes further whittling away 
of the traditional interpretation of the “no 
establishment” clause of the first amend- 
ment; certain provisions set dangerous prece- 
dents or patterns of future ald to religious 
institutions. 

The bill, as drawn, will launch the Nation 
into much wider involvement in shared-time 
programs in which puplis attending religious 
schools participate in certain public school 
activities. Such programs of dual enrollment 
could raise a number of vexing constitutional 
church-state questions. They raise, in addi- 
tion, vital questions of public policy, 

There is reason to assume, for example, 
that shared time would result in a prolifera- 
tion of private schools, many of them rell- 
gious, thereby ultimately threatening the 
predominant place of the public school in 
American education. The question also 
arises as to whether the local church author- 
ity would not seek to influence the teaching 
in those public schools to which parochial 
school students would go during shared time. 
We doubt the wisdom of promoting shared 
time without giving far more consideration 
to its possible influence on American church- 
state patterns. 

Those who value church-state Independ- 
ence will look to Congress to clarify some 
other provisions of this aid bill, especially 
the proposals to provide Federal funds for 
supplementary educational centers and serv- 
ices and to provide free textbooks and library 
materials to students in private as well as 
public schools. Highly questionable is the 
effort to circumvent State constitutional pro- 
visions against support of religious educa- 
tion through providing directly the Federal 
aid. 


We urge the Congress to tighten its legis- 
lative control over the funds to be appropri- 
ated under this measure in order to prevent 
the use of Government appropriations to ald 
religion in violation of the first amendment. 
We urge the inclusion of a provision for judi- 
cial review so that the technical question 
of standing to sue cannot prevent à test of 
the constitutionality of the administration's 
bill or any part of it. 


Above all, we urge close congressional scru- 
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tiny of the entire bill to assure that it con- 
tains not a single provision which would 
enable the State to control the churches 
through public funds or the churches to 
profit from such funds or control public 
programs. ‘This we understand to be the 
meaning of the first amendment, and this 
we believe to be the way the American people 
want to keep it. 


The Adjudication of Veterans’ Claims 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. OLIN E. TEAGUE 


OF TEXAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, February 23, 1965 


Mr. TEAGUE of Texas. Mr. Speaker, 
the Committee on Veterans’ Affairs has 
conducted a continuing study of the ad- 
judication system of the Veterans’ Ad- 
ministration over a period of several 
years. Extensive hearings held in the 
86th and 87th Congresses resulted in the 
enactment of two significant public laws. 

Public Law 87-666 established a new 
pod ta procedure. Under the old pro- 

ure a claimant who desired to ap- 
peal the denial of his claim to the Board 
of Veterans’ Appeals merely signed a 
notice of appeal to the Administrator of 
Veterans’ Affairs. The regional office 
then forwarded the file to the Board of 
Veterans’ Appeals. 

In most instances the veteran had 
never been informed of the facts found 
by the regional office and had not been 
informed of the reasons for the denial of 
his claim. Consequently, the issues were 
not stated and the so-called appeal was 
really more in the nature of a review by 
the Board of Veterans’ Appeals. This 
system encouraged claimants who had 
been denied in the regional office to ap- 
peal to the Board of Veterans’ Appeals. 

Under the new system established by 
Public Law 87-666 a claimant whose 
claim has been denied in the regional 
office files a notice of disagreement. 
The regional office then reviews the 
claim and, if this review does not result 
in the withdrawal or allowance of the 
claim, then a statement of the case is 
prepared, a copy of which is furnished 
the claimant and his representative. 

The statement of the case contains a 
summary of the material evidence, a 
statement of the applicable rules of law, 
and a statement setting out the reasons 
for the denial of the claim. The claim- 
ant then has 60 days in which to re- 
spond to the statement of the case. If 
the response of the claimant does not re- 
sult in allowance of the claim by the 
regional office, it is certified to the Board 
of Veterans Appeals in Washington. 

Statistics prepared by the Board of 
Veterans Appeals for the calendar year 
1964 are included at the conclusion of 
these remarks. These statistics show 
that 41,565 notices of disagreement were 
received in regional offices during the 
year; that 2,214 of these were withdrawn; 
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and that 34,602 statements of the case 
were issued. In 13,235 cases the appeal 
was abandoned when the claimant failed 
to respond to the statement of the case. 
Twenty-three thousand, seven hundred 
and twelve appeals were received by the 
Board of Veterans Appeals during the 
calendar year. 

It is significant to note that the new 
appeals’ procedure has substantially re- 
duced the number of appeals received by 
the Board of Veterans Appeals. This is 
because more claims are now being final- 
ly determined in the regional office with- 
out going through the costly appeals 
procedure. This is largely due to the 
fact that the claimant under the new 
procedure receives such complete infor- 
mation about the denial of his claim 
that he recognizes the futility of pro- 
ceeding further with it. This is shown 
by the fact that 13,235, or 37.9 percent 
of the claims were abandoned in the 
regional office after the claimant received 
the stateemnt of the case. 

Under the old procedure, approximate- 
ly 42,700 claims were appealed annually 
which is 18,988, or 44 percent more than 
the number of appeals received in the 
calendar year 1964. In fiscal year 1961, 
3,831 claims, or 8 percent, of the total 
appeals were allowed by the Board of 
Veterans Appeals. Under the new sys- 
tem, in calendar year 1964 the Board of 
Veterans Appeals allowed 2,600, or 12.7 
percent, of the appeals it considered. 
In the calendar year 1964, the regional 
offices allowed 5,730 claims, or 13.5 per- 
cent, after the notice of disagreement 
had been received and allowed 1,631, or 
6.7 percent, after receipt of the claim- 
ants’ response to the statement of the 
case. In all, a total of 9,961 claims were 
allowed after the notice of disagreement 
was received. This constitutes 23.4 per- 
cent of the 42,546 notices of disagreement 
disposed of during the calendar year 
1964. 

Public Law 87-671 established a pro- 
cedure whereby the Board of Veterans 
Appeals might refer to independent med- 
ical experts outside of the Veteran's Ad- 
ministration claims which involved com- 
plex medical questions. In such cases 
the claim is first referred to the Chief 
Medical Director of the Veterans’ Ad- 
ministration and, if this results in an 
opinion unfavorable to the claimant, the 
medical question involved is then re- 
ferred to an independent medical expert 
outside the Veterans’ Administration. 

The statistics appearing at the con- 
clusion of my remarks disclose that the 
Board of Veterans Appeals, during the 
calendar year 1964, acted upon 149 claims 
in which they had received opinions from 
medical experts outside the Veterans 
Administration. Of these 149 claims the 
independent medical experts di 
with the Chief Medical Director 51 times 
and agreed with the opinion of the Chief 
Medical Director 98 times. This means 
that 51 appealed claims, or 34 percent 
of the total referred to independent med- 
ical experts, were allowed. 

Except for the relatively few cases 
which are referred to independent med- 
ical experts and except for claims aris- 
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ing under Government life insurance 
contracts, the decision of the Veterans’ 
Administration on veterans claims is 
final and conclusive. A veteran’s claim 
is, in effect, a claim against the Veterans’ 
Administration and it does not seem 
Proper that the Veterans’ Administra- 
tion should be the sole judge of a claim 
against itself. 

The Committee on Veterans’ Affairs 
has given consideration to the establish- 
ment of an independent tribunal to which 
all claims denied by the Board of Vet- 
erans Appeals might be appealed. This 
proposal has been opposed by some on 
the ground that an independent tribunal 
outside the Veterans’ Administration 
might be unduly strict and impose rules 
which would interfere with liberal poli- 
cies of the Veterans’ Administration and 
require them to apply more restrictive 
rules in the adjudication of claims. 

I believe the following report, showing 
that independent medical experts out- 
Side the Veterans’ Administration re- 
versed the opinions of Veterans’ Admin- 
istration doctors 34 percent of the time, 
Shows that independent judgment, free 
from the influence of the Veterans’ Ad- 
ministration, will not be more restrictive 
but, in fact, will be more liberal: 
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Status of appeals (4-stage process), cumula- 
tive from Jan. 1 through Deo. 31, 1964 


I. Notice of disagreement: 
Pending, Jan. 1, 1964... 


Received, to dale 
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Stage 
1. 
2. 
3. 
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Stage II. Statements of case: 
1, Pending, Jan. 1, 
2. Issued, to date 
3. Disposed of, 
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Stage III. Substantive a : 
1, Pending, Jan. 1, 1 


2. Received, to date 
3. Disposed of, to date. 
(a) Allowed 
(b) Withdrawn... ....-.-..- 

ic) Certified to Board of Ve 
orans Appenls 
Pint! ne roe 
Stage IV, Bourd of Veterans Appeals: 
1; Pending, Jan. 1, 1964 
2. Received, to date 
3. Disposed of, to date 
(a) Allowed 


Nors.—l'ercontages shown in each stage relate to 
dispositions in that stage only. 


Report af outside medical opinions requested by Board of Velerana Appeals, calendar year 


Item description 


1964 (Public Law 87-6871) 


1. Independent expert medical opinions: 
(a) Number requested, total 


Tercont of total appeals in these categories disposed of... 


Dependents of votoran__.__.._.... ......+.~-....--.--...-- 
(e) Cost: 


P oipo iant arima 
Low per opinion 4... 


Regular appellate decisian nn 


Reconsideration appellate decisions... 


4. Disposition by the Board after getting an IME or CMD opinion; 
Allowed Denied 
51 95 

158 
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257 


i Figures shown in items 1 and 2 relate to requests, not dispositions diring report period. Although the Board 
Tequested 195 independent medical expert and 509 Chief Medical Director opinions, only 180 independent medical 
expert and 473 Chief Medica! Director opinions were received. 
< od medical Srp opinion 8 case was 9 3 be ik 
Some may be dual requests, I. o., service organ an em gress, 
#17 opinions rendered by the Armed Forces Institute of Pathology; no fee involved. 


Nin When the Board decidos, on the basis of medical controversy or complexity, that the opinion of an inde- 


Pen dont medical expert fa to be sought, an expert opinion is usually first ob 


the Chief Medical Director 


ofthe VA, iſ auch opinion ia not already ofreeard. Il the opinion of the CM D is favorable to the claimant, the Hoard 
Usually decides 32 ane further, Ifit ls unfavorable, the IM E opinion ts obtained by the Board 


belure finally deciding the a 
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Huron-Manistee National Forest Attracts 
Record Number of Visitors 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


0 


HON. ELFORD A. CEDERBERG 


OF MICHIGAN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, February 23, 1965 


Mr. CEDERBERG. Mr. Speaker, one 
of the many tourist attractions in 
Michigan is the Huron-Manistee Na- 
tional Forest, and I am pleased to state 
that last year this was the second most 
used forest area in the Nation from a 
recreation standpoint. Eight of the 
fifteen countries in which this forest 
area is located are a part of Michigan’s 
10th Congressional District which I have 
the honor to represent. 

The Huron-Manistee National Forests 
are situated within a day’s drive for 45 
to 50 million people and the record shows 
that more and more of these citizens are 
attracted to Michigan's great recreation 
wonderland. 

These counties and the net forest areas 
acres within their boundaries are: 
Alcona, 102,901 acres; Crawford, 45,554; 
Iosco, 102,395; Ogemaw, 19,771; Oscoda, 
142,880; Roscommon, 40; Mecosta, 2,534; 
and Montcalm, 1,381. 

The combined area of these forests, 
located in the northern part of Michi- 
gan's Lower Peninsula is 866,500 acres. 

Those of us who have followed the de- 
velopment of these two forests in recent 
years are going to miss Louis A. Pom- 
merening, retiring forest supervisor, who 
started his career with the Forest Service 
in the Huron Forest in May 1933, and 
concluded his work last December after 
more than 30 years of faithful service 
to the Forest Service. He has been suc- 
ceeded by John yon Bargen. 

I would like to pay tribute to Pom- 
merening and compliment him on the 
splendid job he has done in administer- 
ing these forests through the years. I 
know he will reap much reward in his 
retirement in the knowledge that the 
area has become such an attraction for 
visitors. 

I also want to extend to the new super- 
visor, Mr. John yon Bargen, and his staff 
my cooperation in future development of 
these two fine forests. 

Our visitors are going to find their 
visits even more enjoyable in the future 
due to the improvements being made in 
these two forests. Within the past year 
175 new family camping units were com- 
pleted and when spring comes, work will 
start on 50 more camping units. A must 
on any visitor’s sightseeing schedule in 
our area is Lumbermen’s Monument in 
the Tawas City area and plans are un- 
derway to redevelop the site to make it 
even more attractive. Nearly 40 miles of 
forest roads were constructed in the two 
forests and another 10 roads were re- 
stored. The combined forests already 
have 792 miles of forest roads. 
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Michigan’s visitors traveling slowly 
over these roads may be treated to the 
sight of a doe and her fawn, a strutting 
buck, and other animals whose habitat 
is within the boundaries of this forest 
area. Bird lovers, too, will be well re- 
paid for their visit. Not only game birds 
but song birds abound. A few months 
ago I called attention of my colleagues to 
the efforts of the Forest Service to pro- 
vide a refuge for the annual visit of 
Kirkland’s warblers, a rare bird, which 
pays our section of the State a visit each 
year. Thirty-one bald eagle nests were 
spotted by forest rangers. Nine of these 
were active at time of location and 17 
young were being produced. 

To insure adequate cover for wildlife 
in the years ahead the Forest Service has 
a carefully managed program. Last year 
over 4 million trees were planted in the 
Huron-Manistee Forests. In addition 
two waterfowl dams were constructed 
and numerous wildlife waterholes were 


established. 

Fishermen, hunters, nature lovers, 
mushroom and berry pickers, bird watch- 
ers, hikers, and all lovers of the out of 
doors will find the Huron-Manistee Na- 
tional Forests of interest. 


Doing Business With Our Enemies 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. E. Y. BERRY 


OF SOUTH DAKOTA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, February 23, 1965 


Mr. BERRY. Mr. Speaker, 
unanimous consent I insert in the Ro- 
orp an editorial from the February 17, 
1965, issue of the Buffalo, S. Dak., Times- 
Herald, as follows: 

Dornc BUSINESS WITH OUR ENEMIES 


With the pledge of military ald to North 
Vietnam by Soviet Russia, the United States 
has again been placed in the position of 
direct trading with an avowed enemy. 

There has never been any doubt as to 
Russia's intention to do all in her power to 
destroy the United States, but our leaders 
have been able to wink at these announced 
intentions and work for establishment and 
extension of trade with the Communists in 
the name of better relations. The better 
relations have included the stoning of the 
American Embassy with the approval of the 
Russian regime, and the Jeopardizing of the 
lives of our diplomats in Russia and other 
countries under her domination. 

With American boys being killed and 
wounded in South Vietnam, and Russian 
pledges of military assistance to their killers, 
there can no longer be any doubt that our 
vacillating foreign policy has led us down 
the street to failure in our position in the 
world. 

Tt is still not too late for the United States 
to call a halt to this folly. In view of pres- 
ent circumstances, any attempt to honey up 
to the Communists by inviting them to the 
United States “to see how we live” makes 
about as much sense as hiring a crazed 
murderer to baby-sit with our children. 

The United Nations have proven itself 
powerless to serve as anything but a tool 
of the Communists, who in turn laugh at 
any moral obligations to the world debating 
society. Recently, the noted political col- 
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umnist, David Lawrence, advocated severing 
diplomatic relations with Russia. He may 
be right. 

At any rate, unless the United States ceases 
to play the part of the less than bright 
country cousin in its deals with foreigners 
whose goal is to destroy us, our Nation is 
headed for more serious trouble than it has 
seen in its nearly 200 years of trying to 
make the world a better place to live. 

The action in South Vietnam may not be 
considered war, but to the men who are 
daily fighting and facing death there, it is 
as real a war as any ever fought. To aid 
their killers is to break faith with them. 


Winning in Vietnam 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ROBERT H. MICHEL 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, February 23, 1965 


Mr. MICHEL. Mr. Speaker, under 
unanimous consent I include the follow- 
ing editorial from the Peoria Journal 
Star dated February 19, 1965: 

We Can WIN IN VIETNAM 


Before we get too worked up about the ab- 
sence of U.S. combat forces in South Vietnam 
“who ought to be in there and doing the job 
right,” and the resulting deaths of American 
specialists, and the confusion over the gov- 
ernment of the place and its attitude“ to- 
ward the United States, etc. we had better 
take a look at how the job was done before. 

Before the United States made the decision 
not to let the Communists run, unchecked, 
over the whole of southeast Asia, the French 
tried to throw them out of Vietnam. 

‘They decided not to fool around and to do 
the job right. 

The French sent thelr own regular forces 
by the tens and even hundreds of thousands, 
plus thousands of veteran German soldiers 
enlisted into the Foreign Legion, and went 
out to clobber the Vietcong. 

Instead, they were clobbered themselves. 
They had 200,000 casualties and were run out 
of Vietnam altogether in & short space of 
time. 

We stepped in to support a South Vietnam 
regime to prevent the Vietcong from over- 
running the whole country and with that 
momentum and morale situation all the rest 
of the rich subcontinent. 

The experts and the press reported that 
Vietnam was confused, naked, unarmed and 
morale shattered and wouldn't last 6 
months.” 

And we didn’t rush in with massive com- 
bat forces to replace the French Army. We 
sent arms, training experts, supply handlers, 
and advisers—a mere handful. 

That handful is now up to 23,000 men, 
mostly doing specialist “behind the lines” 
jobs, and a few serving as combat advisers. 

Vietnam has resisted the Vietcong, as a re- 
sult, under this system not for 6 months as 
forecast, and not for a couple of years, but 
for a dozen years, virtually. 

Thousands have died and are dying. Thou- 
sands of guerrillas have been killed and their 
bodies carefully counted, and are being 
killed. Somebody is fighting the forces that 
cut down 200,000 Frenchmen, somebody more 
than 23,000 American fliers, mechanics, sup- 
ply experts, advisers, etc, 

About 300 Americans have been killed. 

Would fewer Americans die if we let them 
have South Vietnam? And then go after us 
somewhere else, as they surely would? 

De Gaulle has said from the first that we 
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can't posuibly succeed where the brilliant 
and gallant French have failed. If they 
couldn’t do it with strong measures and 
direct war, how can we do it by carefully 
av the use of combat units and just 
helping Vietnamese who will fight for their 
own country? 

The Communists and their stooges, natu- 
rally, have been using every agency and de- 
vice possible to propagandize the hopeless- 
ness of our effort, as well. 

And they have the great advantage of tying 
their control over many devices of propa- 
ganda with their control over guerrilla ef- 
forts and incidents“ - and they are making 
a major effort to convince us it is hopeless 
right now, by both methods. And to scare us, 
in the bargain. 

The fact remains that we have, thus far, 
done a far better job than the French, with 
all the frustrations involved, and without 
sending in an American Army, and without 
suffering 200,000 casualties as they did. 

The record shows that it was not a stupid 
policy. It was a shrewd policy. 

The record shows that we have vastly im- 
proved the free world's chances over what 
they were when we went in with this policy, 
and vastly improved the situation left us by 
the French. 

The record suggests that having corrected 
their major mistakes, we can correct some of 
our own mistakes and do a still more suc- 
cessful Job—and we can win. 

The biggest barrier to that is the encour- 
agement the Red Chinese take and their 
Communist allies from our discouragement. 
The killing of some 30 Americans in terror 
raids the last week was not designed for any 
actual military benefit. It was designed to 
horrify us, and to frighten us, and thus to 
cause us to give up and get out. 

They are fighting a political war and hope 
to win it, not in Vietnam, but right here in 
the minds and votes of Americans in the 
United States. 

And If they do, they will figure they can 
win anything they want by simply scaring us 
“cowardly” Americans—the paper tiger. And 
they will push us, and push us, and push us, 
until we just can't stand to be pushed any 
more. 

And therein lies the real danger of a major 
war. 

C. L. DANCEY. 


Bank Loan Curb Will Cut Exports 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. THOMAS B. CURTIS 


OF MISSOURI 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, February 23, 1965 


Mr. CURTIS. Mr, Speaker, the in- 
evitable result of the application of the 
interest equalization tax to bank loans 
with a term of over 1 year will be to re- 
duce the volume of U.S. exports. Thus a 
measure designed to help bring the bal- 
ance of payments into surplus will ac- 
tually have an offsetting effect that will 
tend to deepen the deficit. 

The link between bank loans and U.S. 
exports is at some length in 
the Monthly Economic Letter of Decem- 
ber 1964, published by the First National 
City Bank of New York. The article 
Points out how the remarkable expansion 
of world trade in recent years has re- 
quired growing supplies of U.S. bank 
credit for financing purposes. The in- 
consistancies in the administration's 
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position is evident from the fact that 
while presumably attempting to increase 
world trade, the administration now 
seeks to restrict the financing required 
to carry on that trade. 

Although it is often said that term 
loans of over 1 year do not finance ex- 
ports, the article makes perfectly clear 
the various ways in which such term 
loans do finance exports and, at the same 
time, increase job opportunities and in- 
comes at home. 

In view of the administration's in- 
creasing reliance on restrictions in the 
field of international trade and pay- 
ments, I ask unanimous consent that the 
article from the Monthly Economic Let- 
ter be included in the Recorp at this 
Point: 

CommerctaL Bank TERM Loans ABROAD 
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amount to about $5.7 billion, of which $2.2 
billion are short term and $3.5 billion are 
term loans. 
THE ANATOMY OF TERM LOANS 

There is general agreement that short- 
term loans by U.S. Banks are indispensable 
as a means of financing U.S. trade and other 
international business that directly benefits 
the U.S. balance of payments. Sometimes, 
however, the question is raised—particu- 
larly by those who tend to blame the 
U.S. balance-of-payments deficit on l- 
vate capital investments abroad—whe 
loans in excess of 1 year serve purposes bene- 
ficial to the U.S. balance of payments. To 
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assure export financing and “normal recur- 
ring international business,” the administra- 
tion's proposal and the House-approved bill 
for an interest equalization tax! exempted 
bank loans made in the ordinary course of 
business as well as all obligations maturing 
within 3 years. Before the tax was enacted 
last September, however, a provision was 
added in the Senate giving the President 
standby authority to extend the tax to bank 
loans with a maturity of 1 year or more. 


+The tax and its implications have been 
reviewed in the April and November 1964 
issues of this letter. 


Changes in U.S. short-term banking credits abroad 
{In millions of dollars 


In the world today, nations are exchange —————i mamai miL 


ing goods in rapidly growing volumes. Our 
own exports have expanded from $15 billion 
to 625 billion in the past 10 years. Under- 
standably, the remarkable expansion of world 
trade has required growing supplies of credit. 

Commercial banks in the United States 
and other principal trading nations extend 
credits to their foreign correspondents and 
Customers. Indeed, the resources of com- 
mercial banks constitute a pool of private 
international liquidity that is drawn upon 
by creditworthy borrowers in creditworthy 
countries throughout the world. 

Along with direct investment in bricks 
and mortar, commercial bank credit abroad 
has greatly expanded over the past 15 years 
as private U.S. capital has replaced U.S. Gov- 
ernment aid to Western Europe and Japan— 
aid that had been an essential ingredient 
during the earller postwar period in reinvig- 
Orating world commerce. In recent years, 
Private financing has received further im- 
Petus from the restoration of meaningful 
Currency convertibility among the principal 
Nations. These trends and developments 
have in turn strengthened international com- 
Petition in the field of money and banking; 
they have also created new opportunities. 

Within a relatively short span of time, U.S. 
banks have girded themselves to play a prom- 
inent role in world finance. With the dollar 
the leading international currency, the 
United States the world's largest exporter 
and importer, and U.S. money and capital 
Markets the single most important source 
of financial resources, this has been a natural 
evolution, 

PATTERNS OF BANK LENDING 

American commercial banks engaging In 
international business extend both short- 
and long-term cedits. According to defini- 
tions used by official statisticians, short-term 
Credits are those with a maturity up to 1 
Year; they are frequently renewed from year 
to year, Loans beyond 1 year are called term 
loans. These term loans have been custom- 
ary in domestic financing in the United 
States for a quarter of a anaes and have, 
since World War II, spread to the field of 
international financing, 

U.S. banks have outstanding short- and 
long-term credits abroad of $9.5 billion. 
US. exporters, importers, and industrial and 
Commercial firms also grant credits to their 
foreign clients; these amount to $2.3 bilifon 
ät this time. 

Of the short-term bank credits, about $1 
billion consist of items held for collection 
largely on behalf of customers. An addi- 
onal $2.5 billion of the short-term bank 
Credits represent bankers acceptances. After 
u long period of inactivity, these have grown 
remarkably since 1950, with the encourage- 
ment of the Federal Reserve System; most 
acceptances are made under arrangements 
that involve exports from the United States. 

to foreign banks and customers today 


1 Acceptances made for 


account of 

and other official institu’ 
currencies, w 
banks for the first time 


3 Incl 
* Excluding credits in 


central banks 


94 200 230 
4 riti 188 
-7i 256 335 
125 2⁰⁴ 188 
32 62 183 
2 729 153 
140 1,099 336 
2⁰ 372 128 
132 703 4576 
29 —65 —36 
%4 207 4178 
a 15 12¹ 
52 456 1313 
29 369 Zi 
s 303 84 
32 -30 130 
919 6, 041 3,440 


foreigners, inchiding varying amounts of other financing. 
N hian oe amounted to $59,000,000 In 9 


t Excluding {tems reported by but represen certain credits extended previously. Such 
tems amounted to $86,000,000 IR the 2a and $185,000.00 in the sth quarter of 1903. Of the latter amount, $1 „000 
represented trade credits sold to banks by a U.S. corporation. 


Source: Derived from data published in the U.S. Treasury Department Bulletin and the Federal Reserve Bulletin, 


The author of this amendment, Senator 
ALBERT GORE of Tennessee, stated that it 
seemed a “foregone conclusion” that the ex- 
emption of commercial bank term loans 
would be used to avoid the tax and charac- 
terized it as an “important loophole.” In 
his testimony before the Senate Finance 
Committee last June, Secretary of the Treas- 
ury Douglas Dillon pointed out that the rise 
in long-term bank loans had started before 
there was any thought of the tax and.that, 
in the light of detailed information made 
available to the Treasury, any possible eva- 
sion of the tax through use of bank loans 
could not be “more than 5 percent of the 
total bank loans.” 

Changes in direction of the flow of loans to 
less-developed and developed countries have 
been remarkably similar to the changes in 


patterns of direct investment. Until 2 or 3 
years ago, the direction of the flows had 
been mainiy to Latin America and Canada. 
In recent years, most of the term loans have 
gone to Europe, particularly to Italy during 
late 1963 and early 1964, and to J: The 
shifts in the geographic distribution are 
summed up in the second table. 
Over the past year, changes in bank credits 
abroad, short as well as long term, have been 
particularly influenced by borrowings by Ja- 
pan. These have grown substantially to 
support the expanding volume of Japanese 
trade and business activity. In recent 
months, the rate of bank lending to Japan 
has slowed down. As noted in these pages 
last month, Japan has floated sizable 
amounts of bonds in European markets, 


Changes in U.S. long-term banking credits abroad 
= [In millions of dollars} 


=A! $ 
Outstanding: August 1064_ 


1 Excluding the $93,000,000 Item described in footnote 4 to the 
000,000; Latin America, $134,000,000; Japan, 


follows: Enrope, $5, 
of the $36,000,000 item has not been 
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6 

4 

3 
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5 

50 
120 
2 
35 
30 
62 
62 
i4 
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A HELPFUL INNOVATION 


The use of term loans in foreign opera- 
tions is an adaptation of techniques de- 
veloped in the United States for domestic 
lending. As is well known, term loans in 
the United States are generally made to 
finance acquisitions of plants, machinery and 
equipment, with repayment out of the cash 
flow—earnings and depreciation—expected 
to be generated by their use. The lender 
must satisfy himself that the borrower will 
have funds forthcoming to meet his obliga- 
tions. The borrower can obtain terms that 
give flexibility in repayment schedules and 
permit efficient use of loan funds. Over 
half of the total dollar volume of business 
loans made by major New York City banks 
consist of term loans. 

Banks extending term loans abroad must, 
however, satisfy themselves that the bor- 
rower will not only generate adequate cash 
flows but also will be able to convert 
his local earnings into US. dol- 
lars. Exchange risks—including the pos- 
sibility, however remote, that exchange con- 
trols may prohibit remittances to the United 
States—and political risks are as much part 
and parcel of considerations bearing on the 
extension of a term loan as the general 


of-payments position of the borrower's 
country, the level of its gold and foreign 
exchange reserves and its short-term inter- 
netional indebtedness. Under certain cir- 


Many of the term loans extended by 
US. commercial banks to borrowers in 
less-developed countries have been ar- 
ranged in conjunction with operations of the 
Export-Import Bank, the World Bank, the 
Agency for International Development and 
such private lenders as insurance companies. 
As part of policies to encourage U.S. exports, 
the Export-Import Bank has recently devel- 
oped comprehensive insurance coverage for 
banks against political, military, and com- 
mercial risks on development loans. This can 
be as was the intention, to increase 

the volume of term lending, particularly to 
some of the less-developed countries. 

On a number of occasions, US. com- 
mercial banks also have granted loans to 
foreign governments or central banks as part 
of packages of financial assistance extended 
by the International Monetary Fund, some- 
times in conjunction with credits from the 
US, Treasury or the Export-Import Bank. 
Such arrangements have often been nego- 
tlated with Latin American nations, 

Loans to Europe and Canada haye been 
extended primarily to foreign subsidiaries of 
American businesses, Sometimes, U.S. firms 
operating abroad have also been instru- 
mental in helping arrange U.S. bank financ- 
ing for many of the foreign customers and 
suppliers with whom they do business. 
Credits have thus been granted to finance 
purchases of ofl tankers, freighters, air- 
planes, machinery, electrical equipment, 
ete. Because of their rapid rate of obso- 
lescence, airplanes have been particularly 
well suited to financing through bank term 
loans, with maturities adjusted to the funds 
generated through earnings and deprecia- 
tion allowances. Shipping firms have re- 
ceived substantial amounts of term credit 
by obtaining long-term charters from major 
shippers of such raw materials as oll, iron 
ore, and bauxite and assigning the charter 
income to the lenders. 

Technical innovations in industry have 
thus been matched by innovations in bank- 


ing techniques. Like advances in tech- 
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nology, the bank term loan is spreading to 
meet the needs of corporate enterprise here 
as well as abroad. The growth of inter- 
national trade and multinational business 
organizations naturally creates demands for 
flexible financing on an international scale, 
TERM LOANS AND THE BALANCE OF PAYMENTS 
Term loans help promote U.S. exports in 
the period following the year when they are 
granted; this minimizes their impact on the 
balance of payments. Subsequent repay- 
ments of the loans with interest increase 
U.S. balance-of-payments receipts. 
Foreigners not only borrow in the United 
States but also keep deposits in U.S. banks 
and hold bankers acceptances and other 
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short-term investments. Some of these de- 
posits are normally connected with the loans 
granted them by U.S. banks. In fact, most 
nations hold short-term assets in U.S. banks 
in excess of the sums they borrow from them. 
The relevant data for selected countries are 
summed up in the table, which also shows 
the value of U.S. trade with the nations 
concerned. 

Among the leading net debtors is Japan; 
its assets in the United States are, however. 
large. Japan is the second largest customer 
of the United States. This group of coun- 
tries also includes several Latin American 
countries and Norway (because of shipping 
loans). 


U.S. banking credits to foreigners set against the background of foreigners’ short-term assets 


in the United States and U.S. foreign trade, 


ugust 1964 


[In millions of dollars] 


» 
Ars 32882232 
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8888 


1 Official and 2 

3 Year ended ogon 1904. 

‘Including Tries 

Including Laxembourg. 

Norx.— The countries are 
smaller than short-term dollar asso 
are arranged according to the 


Bank lending also appears as 
cating factor in our balance of 
because of the way in which Government 
statisticians present their accounts. When 
an American citizen makes a deposit in a 
foreign bank or a loan to a foreigner, the 
transaction is recorded as a capital outflow; 
but when a foreigner makes a deposit in a 
US. bank or buys U.S. short-term paper, 
the transaction is considered as one of the 
means of “financing” the U.S. payments den- 


bank term loans, should be allowed to expire 
scheduled date at the end of 1965. 


115 
; 
| 
i 
$ 
l 


where U.S, bank credits, both short and long term, are 
held by them in U.S. banks and vice versa. iros 
of U.S. bank credits to 


Vithin each group, the count 


them, 


A Bill To Broaden Coverage of Social 
Security Benefits 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. PAUL A. FINO 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, February 23, 1965 


Mr. FINO. Mr. Speaker, today I re- 
introduced my bill to broaden coverage 
of social security benefits to include 
brothers, sisters, and other dependent 
relatives of a deceased individual fully 
insured under the act. 

At present, a dependent brother, sister, 
or other relative of a deceased wage 
earner is left in the cold as far as social 
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earner, that dependent would be en- 
titled to monthly insurance benefits. 
To my mind, this sort of humanization 
of our existing social security law is a 
necessity. 


What My Country Means to Me 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
oF 


HON. E. ROSS ADAIR 


OF INDIANA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, February 23, 1965 


Mr. ADAIR. Mr.Speaker, it is with a 
great deal of pride that I call attention 
to the signal achievement of one of the 
eighth-grade students of the Whitley 
County, Ind., schools, Richard Redman. 
Richard, who is enrolled in Marshall Me- 
Morial School—named after Indiana's 
Onetime Vice President—recently was 
judged first-place winner for his essay 
oo “What My Country Means to 

e.“ 

Richard's essay was in competition 
With 50 other entries in the eighth-grade 
contest in Whitley County schools. 

We can all take to heart the warm, pa- 
triotic message of this fine, young Amer- 
ican. After reading his essay, it is easy 
to understand why it was judged a first- 
place winner. 

The prize-winning essay follows: 

WHat My Country MEANS To ME 
(By Richard Redman, Columbia City, Ind.) 

I am an American youth. Because of my 
age, I am not a voter, a property owner, 
& wage earner, or an official. Nevertheless 
I am a citizen. Regardless of my age—yes, 
even because of it—I am important to my 
Country and my country is very important 
to me. What I do, say, or think at school, 
at home, at church, on the street, or wherever 
I may be is an indication of the kind of 
Citizen that I am and want to be. 

Naturally, it makes me feel proud to refer 
to America as my country, but when I con- 
Sider how it came to be mine, my pride is 
Overshadowed with humility. I did not 
Choose tihs great land to be my homeland: 
it was by the grace of God that I was born 
here and that this land of freedom and op- 
Portunity became mine. Furthermore, as I 
live: today in the 20th century, under the 
bleasing of God, I am enjoying a civilization 
established, preserved, and extended by oth- 
era; their work and sacrifices have made my 
Country great. These facts cause me to un- 
derstand and appreciate my American heri- 
tage, and they influence me to do to the best 
of my ability what God and my country ex- 
Pect me to do. 

Someone has said, “The difficult thing to 
remember about patriotism is that it is a 
Sentiment to which is tled a bundle of obli- 
Bations.” These obligations are mine even as 
& youth. Now and all through my life I must 
live and work to preserve liberty and democ- 
Tacy. I can do this now through obeying 
laws, getting a good education, and being in- 
terested in local, national, and world affairs. 
Later in my life, there will come opportu- 
nities for voting; jury service; and perhaps 
Military duty, to name just a few of the many 
Privileges and responsibilities which will be 
mine as a worthy citizen of this country 
Which means so much to me, 

The Inte President Kennedy beautifully 
Summarized ench citizen's obligation to- 
Ward his country when he said, “Ask not 
What your country can do for you, ask what 
you can do for your country.” 
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As a good American citizen, I feel it is my 
duty to love, honor, and cherish the rights 
and freedoms which have been guaranteed 
to me and all other Americans in the Bill 
of Rights. This “charter of liberty” guar- 
antees such fundamental rights as freedom 
of religion, freedom of speech and of the 
press, and the right of privacy and security. 
It is important for me to understand that 
freedom is not the privilege of doing what I 
want to do without regard for other people. 

In spite of America's great strides forward 
In education, individual enterprise, indus- 
try, inventions, etc., there is still work to be 
done. America is not a utopia by any means, 
There are many problems to cope with, such 
as crime, poverty, unemployment, racial ten- 
sion, foreign entangelments, and corrupt 
politics. Problems, weaknesses, and ob- 
stacles in the American way of life do not 
decrease my patriotism; on the contrary, they 
increase my loyalty and devotion to God and 
my country. They make me more conscious 
of my individual responsibility as a Chris- 
tian citizen. They challenge me and all cit- 
izens to carry ahead the ideals of democ- 
racy and keep the faith of our Fathers.” 

What my country means to me is sum- 
marized excellently in William Tyler Page's 
words, written in 1917 and later officially 
adopted as The American’s Creed.” This 
creed reads as follows: 

"I believe in the United States of America 
as a government of the people, by the people, 
for the people; a government whose just 
powers are derived from the consent of the 
governed; a democracy in a republic; a 
sovereign Nation of many sovereign States; a 
perfect union, one and inseparable, estab- 
lished upon those principles of freedom, 
equality, justice, and humanity for which 
American patriots sacrificed their lives and 
fortunes. 

“I therefore believe it is my duty to my 
country to love it; to support its Constitu- 
tion; to obey its laws; to respect its flag; and 
to defend it against all enemies.” 


Orders From on High 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. ROBERT H. MICHEL 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, February 23, 1965 


Mr. MICHEL, Mr. Speaker, under 
unanimous consent I include the follow- 
ing editorial from the Chicago Tribune 
dated February 20, 1965: 

ORDERS From on HIGH 

The presidents and chairmen of the boards 
of nearly all the major corporations and 
banks doing a large international business 
were called to the White House Thursday to 
serve as a captive audience while President 
Johnson gave them their orders. His com- 
mand was that they reduce oversea invest- 
ments and loans this year in order to help 
correct the deficit in the international bal- 
ance of payments which arises largely be- 
cause of the administration’s own policies. 

The banks were told to cut foreign lend- 
ing 75 percent and the corporations were di- 
rected to reduce their flow of dollars out of 
the country by 15 to 20 percent. The leaders 
of the business and banking communities 
were then steered respectively to the Com- 
merce Department and to the Federal Re- 
serve, where they were directed to file a flock 
of reports with Washington whenever they 
made a decision to send dollars abroad. 

Mr. Johnson showed the iron hand in the 
velvet glove by expressing the hope that the 
balance-of-payments problem could be 
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solved without controls and compulsion. Yet 
the squeeze of Presidential power was exerted 
as bluntly and directly as if a collection of 
Soviet provincial managers, planners, and 
bureaucrats had been summoned to the 
Kremlin to get their instructions about the 
regulation of the Communist economy. 

We have come to a fine pass in this coun- 
try when free enterprise is being reduced step 
by step to an obsolete phrase and govern- 
ment calls all the signals. As one of Mr. 
Johnson's auditors from Chicago observed, 
“Nobody asked the President anything. We 
just sat there.” 

Perhaps the President’s tactics will pro- 
vide the financial and business community 
with s new perspective on his methods. 
Many of its members supported him in last 
November's election, and a roundup of opin- 
jon in the current U.S. News & World Report 
shows that he still commands much favor. 

Many of those interviewed seem to have 
learned the catchwords of the “Great Society” 
in Justification of the “new economics.” For 
example, a merchandiser says that while red 
ink in Government is always a worry, “there 
is a question whether there Is really an in- 
crease in red ink if you compare the national 
debt to the gross national product.” 

Another executive isn’t worried about defi- 
cits because “a business must operate within 
its own relatively limited resources,” while 
“the resources of the Federal Government are 
limited only by the total wealth of the 
country.” This gentleman adds, “This phi- 
lesophy would have made our fathers’ hair 
stand on end, but nevertheless it is a fact. 
More and more conservative businessmen are 
coming to the view that you can’t look at 
Government in the same way you view a 
business.” 

A Wall Streeter comments, “We might as 
well give this fiscal innovation of deficit 
financing an opportunity to prove itself.” A 
fuel supplier admits the “Great Society” will 
produce continued inflation and an inflated 
dollar, but lots of goods will be sold under 
it.” 

To a surprising degree, the greatest spend- 
er in history has been viewed up to now as 
a conservative“ and a middle-of-the- 
roader."" But we find a more dispassionate 
view in the dissent of one businessman: 
“More and more, the Goyernment is telling 
you how to run your business—whom you 
must hire, how much you must pay, whom 
you cannot fire. In 20 years, if this keeps 
up, there will be on incentive to be a busi- 
nessman.“ 

Isn't this a fair description of what hap- 
pened at the Washington conference? Was 
not the President telling the 370 men in his 
audience how to run their businesses? And 
what could they do but sit and take it? 


Vietnam Is Not Negotiable 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
0 


HON. CRAIG HOSMER 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, February 23. 1965 


Mr. HOSMER. Mr. Speaker, the cur- 
rent issue of the American Security 
Council’s Washington Report, dated Feb- 
ruary 22, contains a remarkably percep- 
tive essay by Frank J. Johnson, the 
publication’s foreign editor. It reads as 
follows: 

Way We Can't Necotiats Now 

A great swirl of climactic events has fol- 
lowed President Johnson's order to give con- 
crete effect to his repeated warnings to the 
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Communists to cease their aggression against 
South vietnam. The difficult but extremely 
necessary decisions have at last been taken, 
Inevitably in such cases, an atmosphere of 
crisis is created by the outraged cries and 
threats of international communism. Just 
as inevitably, the calls for a “negotiated 
settlement” are redoubled on the free world 
gide of the line. Many well-meaning people 
find it difficult to understand why President 
Johnson does not at least accompany his 
military action by an offer to enter into im- 
mediate negotiations to end the Vietnam 
war. 

Undoubtedly, the President would like 
nothing better—nor would any other person 
of good will—if negotiation presently offered 
a reasonable prospect of fulfilling our pledge 
to defend the people of Vietnam; it is this 
pledge which we must honor if there is ever 
to be any hope of lasting peace in the world. 
But in considering negotiation the adminis- 
tration is faced with a series of very un- 
pleasant facts, which are either unknown or 
forgotten by the general public. 

One set of facts concerns the inherent na- 
ture of guerrilla wars. The military tactics 
and political purposes of such wars are not 
subject to stalemate or compromise, For ex- 
ample, much of the current argument for 
negotiation rests on the hypothesis that a 
“military victory” for either side is impossi- 
ble. This is begging the question. Since 
World War II, when the guerrilla war came 
into vogue, they have invariably been won or 
lost, Either the guerrillas win“ in the sense 
of achieving a takeover of the country or 
government in question, or else they are mili- 
tarily defeated, at least to the point where 
they are reduced to a harmless remnant. 
There have been no exceptions to this rule. 

The guerrillas triumphed completely 
against the Dutch in Indonesia, against the 
Prench in Algeria and Indochina (except 
here they settled for North Vietnam in 1954 
rather than risk U.S. intervention), against 
the British in Palestine and Cyprus, and 
against Batista in Cuba. They were de- 
cisively defeated in Greece, the Philippines, 
Malaya, Burma and—apparently—Vene- 
zuela. Whenever negotiations were held it 
was only for the purpose of ratifying the 
guerrilla victory. In the majority of cases 
this was not of a decisive military nature. 
The French were never beaten in Algeria and 
even after Dien Bien Phu they could have 
held on at least in Hanol and Saigon. The 
Dutch could have held Indonesia for some 
time as could the British in Palestine and 
Cyprus. But either the will to resist was 
broken or else a reevaluation of national in- 
terests caused them to consider the area no 
longer vital. 

CEASE FIRE MEANINGLESS 

On the basis of all past experience, there- 
fore, a negotiated settlement in Vietnam 
can only have the purpose either of con- 

a Communist decison to abandon 
the drive for control of Vietnam, or else an 
American decision to admit defeat and with- 
draw, A cease fire would be meaningless. 
It would only leave the guerrilins in place 
and free to use the interval to run In more 
reinforcements and arms until they were 
ready for the next push. Withdrawal of all 
Communist guerrillas behind the 17th par- 
allel, as is sometimes suggested, would be 
fine, but would of course be tantamount to 
a total Communist defeat in Vietnam. 
President Johnson has no intelligence as yet 
to lead him to suppose that the Commu- 
nists are ready for anything of the sort, 

On the contrary—and this is the second 
ect of facts prevailing in the Vietnam situa- 
tion—the Communist world remains unani- 
mous in its declarations that the only besis 
for a negotiated settlement in Vietnam is 
the complete withdrawal of American forces, 
which 1s tantamount to a complete Ameri- 
can defeat. 
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These statements might be written off as 
mere propaganda bargaining were they not 
backed up by a great deal of background in- 
formation coming out of Communist China, 
which indicate that she belleves time and 
events are very much on her side. Since the 
second hypothesis for negotiations is that 
they must include Communist China, her 
attitude Is obviously decisive to the outcome. 
Here are some of the more public facts which 
the President must consider: 

(1) Between December 21, 1964, and Jan- 
uary 4, 1965, the first session of the Third 
National People’s Congress was convened in 
Peiping. Nearly 3,000 deputies met behind 
closed doors to hear speeches by the leaders 
of Communist China. In ‘addition to state- 
ments by Marshall Ho Lung, boasting that 
the Chinese people’s army has been con- 
siderably enlarged, supplied with up-to- 
date equipment, and is now supported by 
powerful naval and air force units, the 
Chinese published, on December 30, an ab- 
breviated version of Premier Chou En-lai's 
report on Chinese domestic and foreign 
policy. 

The specch reflected great pride and self- 
confidence resulting from the explosion of 
the atomic bomb, the surmounting of the 
“very serious difficulties” between 1959 and 
1961, resulting from the failure of the “great 
leap forward,” and the intention of trans- 
forming China into a world power with 
the most modern industry, agriculture, tech- 
nology, and defense within the shortest pos- 
sible time. Reylewing foreign policy, Chou 
pledged support to all—and he listed each 
one—revolutionary movements and centers 
of unrest. He declared that Peiping would 
consider negotiation with the United States 
only after it had given up Taiwan and would 
deal with the United Nations only when it 
had thrown out Nationalist China. 

Chou further asserted that the East wind 
would prevail over the West wind, and that 
favorable conditions for such an outcome 
are the “storm centers of world revolution 
in Asia, Africa, and Latin America.” The 
speech forces the conclusion that the Chi- 
nese Communists are not only conscious of 
their power, but are also prepared to use it 
to support “wars of liberation” wherever pos- 
sible in a continuing struggle against im- 
perialism.” 


(2) As a concrete example that Chou 
meant what he said and that the “falling 
domino” theory in southeast Asia was not 
a figment of John Foster Dulles’ overstimu- 
lated imagination, Peiping formally an- 
nounced on February 5, 1965, the formation 
of a “patriotic front” to overthrow the pro- 
Western government of Thailand and eradi- 
cate American influence there. For some 
time now, Communist agents have been in- 
filtrating into Thailand in order to form 
the nucleus for subverting that country. 
The Thais have instituted energetic counter- 
measures which have so far kept them under 
control, but it is foolish to believe that That- 
land would or could resist a Communist take- 
over backed by China if South Vietnam is 
lost. The Chinese do not even wait until 
one victim is gobbled up before proclaiming 
their plans to take over the next one, 

(3) Mao Tse-tung stated in a January 
interview with American journalist Edgar 
Snow that the crisis in Vietnam will not lead 
to war between China and the United States 
so long as China is not invaded. He also 
said that the war in Vietnam would last 
only another year or two because the South 
Vietnamese are deserting in large numbers 
and the Americans will “lose interest.” 
While this statement greatly reduces the 
likelihood of any Chinese retaliation against 
our raids on North Vietnam, it gives no com- 
fort to those urging negotiation. If Mao 
really believes that the war will be won by 
the Communists in another year or two, 
then it is obvious that he looks on negoti- 
ation only to confirm this fact, which is 
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another point he actually made in the inter- 
view. Unless he can be shaken fn this con- 
viction there is no possible basis for negoti- 
ation with China. 

MUST STOP REDS 

It is easy for those without responsibility 
to call for “negotiation,” as though this were 
the automatic panacea for all the world’s ills. 
But the U.S. Government is faced with the 
kinds of facts mentioned above, as well as 
much more grim data of a secret nature, 
which cannot be shrugged off. This is why 
it has consistently rejected calls for a new 
Geneva Conference and why even the British 
have supported this stand. It is accepted as 
axiomatic by most policymakers that under 
present circumstances negotiation could lead 
only to an American defeat. 

Such a defeat cannot be accepted, not 
simply for reasons of foolish national pride, 
but because the Chinese have made it 80 
very plain that Vietnam is only part of 2 
much wider plan for aggrandizement and 
troublemaking. -We are helping Vietnam 
because it is in the interest of free mon 
everywhere that the Communist challenge 
be halted at this point. 

The President is trying to create a new 
psychological situation in Asia. His decision 
to retaliate against North Vietnam is the only 
one which offers any hope of success. It has 
been long overdue and is all the more dif- 
cult for that reason, but it is still not too 
late. Mr. Johnson should be warmly con- 
gratulated for his action. If we carry 
through our policy with resolution there 18 
still an excellent chance that we can “win” 
the Vietnam war at least in the sense that 
the Communists are induced to call off the 
war as a bad business and ether withdraw 
the guerrillas into North Vietnam or else 
cease outside aid completely and leave them 
to their fate. Only then can there be a gen- 
uine basis for a negotiation which will ratify 
this decision. 7 

The Communists will not come willingly 
or easily to such a disagreeable choice. Pre- 
vious U.S. vacillation has led them to count 
the Vietnam war as already won. It will 
probably take time and a great deal of pun- 
ishment before they call off the war, But 
they are practical men and eventually bow 
to reality. What is essential now is that 
the President be given the time to make 
the full effect of his new policy felt in Hanol, 
Peiping, and Moscow without being continu- 
ally badgered to negotiate. The calls for 
negotiation only make the task harder and 
bloodier because it encourages the Commu- 
nists to think that we may still falter in our 
purpose. It its still a Chinese article of 
faith that the world and domestic pressures 
can be mobilized to thwart any resolute ac- 
tion by the U.S. Government. Many past 
follies have confirmed them in this view- 
point. 

TURNING POINT IN HISTORY 


A great experiment is underway—the ex- 
periment to see whether we can successfully 
contain Communist China on the mainland 
of Asia. If we cannot, the consequences to 
our children are hideous to contemplate. 
The Chinese have the numbers, the drive. 
the ambition, and the eventual potential to 
rule the world. The days through which we 
are now passing will mark one of the great 
turning points of world history. 

The United States has very strong trumps 
to play in this contest. If North Vietnam 
is willing, or is forced by China to sacrifice 
herself in a continuing effort to win South 
Vietnam, there is yet one final arrow in our 
quiver. We can threaten China with the 
one punishment she would most fear: the 
destruction of her nuclear plants by aerial 
bombardment. If forced to carry out this 
threat, we would at least prevent or delay 
the looming menace of a nuclear-armed 
China. 
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Review and Outlook 
EXTENSION OF REMARES 


HON. J. ARTHUR YOUNGER 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, February 3, 1965 


Mr. YOUNGER. Mr. Speaker, today 
we hear much about an administration 
by consenus and I have not seen any- 
thing that points up the dangers of such 
an administration as well as an editorial 
which appeared in the Wall Street Jour- 
nal on February 18. The editorial 
follows: 


Review AND OUTLOOK 
PRECAUTIONS ON CONSENSUS 


President Johnson offers himself as an 
apostle of consensus, a concept elusive 
enough as a word, let alone as policy. 
Whether this notion is promising or danger- 
ous depends on just what he has in mind. 

He seems to mean, at a minimum, less 
heated disagreement. “Let us reject any 
among us who seek to reopen old wounds 
and rekindle old hatreds," he enjoined in 
his inaugural address. “The time has come 
to achieve progress without strife and 
change without hatred: Not without differ- 
ence of opinion, but without the deep and 
abiding divisions which scar the Union for 
generations,” 

In some respects, the vision is farsighted 
indeed. The President is rejecting a popu- 
lar brand of political leadership which con- 
sists mostly of arousing the faithful to rise 
up and slay the infidel. This kind of poli- 
tics sometimes has proved effective, and it 
must be particularly tempting for a Presi- 
dent with huge congressional majorities. 

As the President seems to realize so well, 
though, tough tactics have the unfortunate 
result of clouding communications among 
factions in our society. With their leaders 
often inciting them against each other, it's 
hard for opposing groups to remember that 
both may possibly be saying something 
worth listening to. Disagreement is resolved 
by brute force, which is less likely to yield 
intelligent policy than compromise borne of 
honest discussion. 

A politics of consensus, by promoting mod- 
eration and compromise, could more nearly 
establish a true give-and-take discourse on 
national policy. That is unquestionably a 
high ideal, and perhaps the President is 
right when he says the time for it has come. 

Yet there are some who are dubious about 
Mr, Johnson's ideal. Part of their reaction 
is simply aversion to the President's practical 
Politics, and part is disappointment that the 
leader of the faithful professes friendship 
with the infidel. But a more significant 
part, we think, arises from concern over just 
what kind of tactics will be used to suppress 
Strife and keep everyone happy. 

A cynical formula for “consensus” could 
read merely: Throw tax cuts and lots of fiat- 
tery to businessmen, the union shop and an 
Under Secretary of Labor to the unions, 
school aid to educators with a drop to Cath- 
Olics, high price supports to farmers and 
transportation ald to cities. And so on. 

The formula might. build considerable 
harmony and reduce strife, for a while any- 
way. It's an ancient truism that if enough 
People are getting a big enough sop, they 
will hesitate to challenge the one someone 
else gets. But a consensus based on no 
more than this is not exactly an appealing 
Prospect. 

For one thing, a consensus thus cynically 
conceived would degrade rather than im- 
Prove the quality of public discussion on 
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precisely because its 
that no one very ser- 
iously challenge what someone else proposes. 
No proposal is perfect, and without challenge, 
the imperfections can only be discovered too 
late, 

Second, such an enshrinement of logroll- 
ing tends to legitimize practically anything 
some group is brazen enough to demand. 
Such a faction more or less names its own 
price for not rocking the boat. No one 
bothers to object that even if a proposal is 
good for someone it may be bad for all of 
us. What's too easily ignored is President 
Johnson's own warning, The national inter- 
est is greater than the sum of all local 
interests.“ 

Most Important, this sort of consensus 
seems to add up to a cementing of one of the 
central philosophies of the New Deal: “Let 
the Federal Government do it.” With the 
Government already so dominant in our 
society, our era is hardly the time to do away 
with debate over giving Government more 
responsibility and hence more power over all 
of us. Now more than ever, the warnings 
need to be heard, not stifled. 

In short, a politics of consensus could pro- 
vide undoubted opportunities, but it runs 
the considerable danger that the consensus 
would be primarily an agreement for all of us 
to look the other way while each of us steals 
aa favorite gem from the public treasure 

est. 


Government policy, 
cardinal principle is 


Good Going, Goodyear 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. JOHN J. RHODES 


OF ARIZONA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, February 16, 1965 


Mr. RHODES of Arizona. Mr. 
Speaker, under leave previously granted, 
I would like to include in the Recor the 
following self-explanatory editorial 
which appeared in the Arizona Republic 
on February 14, 1965. I join the Arizona 
Republic in saying, “Good Going, Good- 
year.” The editorial is as follows: 

Goop Gore, GOODYEAR 

The U.S. State Department and Communist 
Rumania had it all figured out. 

The Goodyear Corp. would sell a modern 
synthetic rubber plant to Rumania. Inas- 
much as State had been assured by the 
Rumanian Government that it wouldn't 
divulge the polyisoprene secrets to other 
Communist countries, it wasn't like giving 
away important production secrets to every 
Communist country. And, State reasoned, 
sale of the plant would help bring Rumania 
closer to the West. 

But the State Department hadn’t consid- 
ered the reaction of the Goodyear Corp. And 
Goodyear refused to sell the plant to 
Rumania, thereby passing up an approxi- 
mately $50 million transaction. 

In the current company newspaper, pub- 
lished in Litchfield Park, Goodyear explained 
that it felt the dangers to the United States 
far outweighed the possible benefits in the 
proposed deal. The company believes the 
Communists could, if they desired, disrupt 
natural rubber markets in Malaysia, Liberia, 
and other countries, using cut- 
rate prices (underwritten by the state) as 


economic clubs. 

Furthermore, although respecting the 
State Department's belief in the Rumanians’ 
promise, Goodyear sald it preferred not to 
entrust its production secrets to the Com- 
munists. 


February 23 


The Rumanians will acquire the synthetic 
rubber plant, nevertheless; Firestone has 
agreed to build it. But at a time when Com- 
munist governments are waging war against 
American servicemen in Vietnam * * * 
when Soviet Russia stages mob attacks on 
the American embassy and roughs up U.S. 
newsmen covering the attacks * * * and 
when Peiping and Moscow are working to 
undermine freedom in the Congo and 
throughout Africa, it is heartening to know 
that one major American corporation refuses 
to do business with America’s enemies. 

Lenin once said that when the time comes 
to strangle capitalism, businessmen will be 
bidding for the right to sell the Communists 
the rope. Perhaps so. But Goodyear has 
demonstrated that it will not be among the 
bidders. 


Private Capital Flows: The Balance of 
Payments Whipping Boy 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. THOMAS B. CURTIS 


OF MISSOURI 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, February 23, 1965 


Mr. CURTIS. Mr. Speaker, in spite 
of repeated promises, the administration 
has failed to eliminate the deficit in our 
international balance of payments. Last 
year the deficit on regular transactions 
amounted to about $3 billion, compared 
to $3.3 billion for 1963. Especially dis- 
trubing are the figures for the fourth 
quarter of 1964, which show a deficit in 
the order of $1.4 billion or nearly $6 bil- 
lion on an annual basis, The First Na- 
tional City Bank Monthly Economic Let- 
ter for February 1965, details our de- 
teriorating payments position and ana- 
lyzes recent administration proposals to 
deal with the problem. 

The two measures most recently pro- 
posed as solutions to the chronic pay- 
ments problem are a 2-year extension 
and broadening of the interest equaliza- 
tion tax, which was originally proposed 
as a temporary tax, a restriction of bank 
lending abroad, and a program of so- 
called voluntary restraint on direct in- 
vestment. Restrictive controls over pri- 
vate investment abroad in the long run 
would work untold damage on our own 
economy as well as to world prosperity 
and economic development. Domesti- 
cally, such curbs on lending would cut 
U.S. exports which are intimately linked 
with our oversea loans and investments. 
The letter states that: 

Postwar experience selective controls here 
and abroad shows unmistakably that one 
measure lays the groundwork and necessity 
for another. This is already being demon- 
strated. First we have the interest equali- 
gation tax, then provision for its extension 
to bank loans, and now more tion 
of direct controls over capital. The prolifera- 
tion is endless and so are the complexities. 


There is an additional risk in propos- 
ing controls of this sort. They could be 
regarded as something which has in fact 
reduced the ability of U.S. dollar holders, 
here and abroad, to use or transfer them 
by their own choice. If the dollar is to 
remain trusted and respected, it must re- 
main unfettered. 


1965 


Under unanimous consent, I include 
the First National City Bank's Monthly 
Economic Letter for February 1965, in 
the Recor at this point: 

Tue U.S. BALANCE or PAYMENTS, GOLD AND 
PRIVATE 


Uncertainties about sterling, pressures of 
private demand for gold markets outside the 
United States, France's stepped-up purchases 
of gold from the US. Treasury and, earlier 
optimism notwithstanding, the rise in the 
U.S. balance-of-payments deficit in recent 
months, all add up to renewed concern about 
international payments and gold. 

The decision of the administration, leaked 
to the press in early January and confirmed 
toward the end of the month, to propose to 
Congress an easing of the 25-percent Federal 
Reserve gold requirement has given rise to 
searching questions regarding the US. gold 
position, The blame put in certain quarters 
on private investments abroad as the culprit 
in the U.S. balance of payments and the 
recommended solution of subjecting them to 
additional controls have created uneasiness 
in the market place. 

A TURN FOR THE WORSE? 


With clouds gathered on the international 
financial horizon, people want to know where 
we stand and where we are heading. The 
US, balance-of-payments deficit, as con- 
ventionally defined, amounted last year to 
about $2.6 billion—a disappointingly small 
improvement from the $3.3 billion of 1963, 
Judging from the pre) figures so far 
available, the deficit during the last quarter 
of 1964, seasonally adjusted, was of the order 
of $1.3 billion; in the first 9 months, it aver- 
aged close to $0.5 billion each quarter. 


This weakening is, understandably, a seri- 
ous matter. At the same time it is important 
to retain a sense of proportion. One factor 
in the rise in the deficit during the last 
quarter of 1964 was the postponement by the 
United Kingdom of $138 million on yearend 
Interest and amortization payments on its 
postwar indebtedness to the United States. 

Another factor was the cleanup in the 

of Canadian capital issues in the 
New York market accumulated pending the 
passage last September of the interest equal- 
ization tax. Canada is exempt from the tax, 
subject to certain understandings. When 
purchases by Americans of Canadian issues 
are bunched together for the last quarter, the 
aggregate is in excess of $300 million; these 
are gross figures—not allowing for Canadian 
debt repayments to the United States. U.S. 
capital, of course, helps finance Canada’s 
deficit on goods and services with the United 
States, which has in recent years averaged 
well over 81 billion a year. 

Yet another factor in the fourth quarter's 
enlarged deficit was the flotation of bond 
issues by Finland, Israel, Mexico, and the 
Inter-American Development Bank; all of 
which were also exempt from the interest 
equalization tax. 

ELEMENTS OF STRENGTH AND WEAKNESS 


The balance on goods and services has over 
recent years shown a large surplus; but this 
us has been insufficient to cover the 
deficit on other transactions, notably Govern- 
ment defense and aid outlays and private 
investments abroad. 

In two accompanying tables, the conven- 
tional statistics are arranged to split the pri- 
vate and Government sectors of the balance 
of payments. We can see clearly the large 
and growing surplus generated by the US. 
private economy on commercial goods and 
services (ie, excluding those financed by 
Government aid). The major contribution 
has come from exports. With continued 
stability in unit labor costs and in an en- 
vironment of continued business expansion 
abroad, commercial exports last year reached 
$21.8 billion, up 13 percent from 1963. 
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Private sector of the U.S. balance of 
payments 
[In billions of dollars] 


Trade, surplus.__-.-- 


Surplus on goods 
and ser vis 


Capital: 
Long-term: 


ab 
Direct 
Portfolio... z 
Bank loans, ete... 


e : 


Short-term: 
U.S. investments 
abroad.. 
Foreign Investments 
in the United 
ni . 


Total capital 
(net 


1.1 2 6 1.2 


-3.4 | 4.3 


-75 | —3.1 


Fist 3 quarters, seasonally sajnan nt an annual rate. 

3 Excluding exports financed by Government grants 
and loans. 
Including remiitances. 

‘Including some foreign short-term commorcial and 
brokerage funds. 


Noxx.— Detalls may not add to totals because of 
rounding. 
Source: Derived from U.S. Department of Commeroco, 
Survey of Current Business, 
Government sector of the U.S. balance of 
payments 
[In billions of dollars} 


3 Ist 3 quarters, seasonally adjusted, at an annual rate. 


Source; Derived from U.S. Department of Commerce, 
Survey of Current Business, 


The surplus on commercial goods and 
services—about $6.7 billion last year—com- 


Manda respect. It covers by a comfortable 
margin new US. private investments abroad 
of all sorts and those outflows, in turn, build 
investment income for the support of the 
balance of payments in the future. 

Increased capital investments and the ris- 
ing surplus on goods and services abroad 
are, to a large extent, interdependent, In- 
vestments, for the most part, are linked with 
exports; they provide jobs and incomes at 
home. As the U.S. Department of Commerce 
reported last December, direct investments 
result to only a limited extent in acquisitions 
of equity interest in existing foreign firms; 
a large part is related to expenditures on 
foreign production facilities. According to 
the Department's estimates, foreign affiliates 
of U.S. industrial corporations purchased in 
1963 “at least” 68 billion of U.S. goods 
about 23 percent of all U.S. exports in that 
year. 
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A year and a half ago, the spotlight was 
on purchases by Americans of new securities 
issued by foreign nations in the U.S. capital 
market. To dampen portfolio investments, 
the administration in July 1963 proposed 
the interest equalization tax; as expected, 
purchases by Americans of foreign securi- 
ties not exempt from the tax have declined 
abruptly, 

Even before there had been any thought 
of the tax, commercial bank credits abroad 
of more than a year’s duration—term loans— 
had also begun to rise, This is not surpris- 
ing. Following the restoration in 1958 of 
meaningful convertibility among the leading 
currencies, the remarkable growth of world 
trade accompanying strong business expan- 
sion has required rising supplies of credit. 
Last year, borrowings by Japan to support 
its foreign trade and business activity were 
particularly large; borrowings by Italy were 
also important. For reasons summed up in 
the December 1964 letter, the commercial 
bank term loans are a flexible and helpful 
instrument designed to meet essential needs 
of world commerce and multinational cor- 
porate enterprise. 

Short-term capital movements appear in 
the worst possible light in official balance- 
of-payments bookkeeping. U.S. short-term 
investments abroad are treated as a factor In 
the payments deficit while foreign short-term 
investments in the United States are regarded 
as one of the means of financing it. (The 
other means—and perhaps the truly mean- 
ingful ones—are sales of gold and additions 
to dollar assets in the hands of forelgn mone- 
tary authorities, etc.) Foreign short-term 
investments in the United States are not, 
however, merely a passive consequence of 
the state of the U.S. balance of payments. 
They are in fact the result of active decisions 
of foreign commercial banks, businesses, and 
investors to place deposits in U.S. banks and 
make short-term investments in our market. 
The practice of the United Kingdom and 
some other countries in calculating their bal- 
ances of payments Is to net private short- 
term capital inflows agninst private short- 
term capital outflows. 

International movements of short-term 
capital are frequently regarded as footloose 
or hot money hopping from country to 
country in search of gains from exchange 
speculation. In fact, they are often an equll- 
ibrating element in international pay- 
ments—provided, of course, that nations pur- 
sue appropriate monetary and fiscal policies. 
This pool of private international liquidity 
has, at one time or another over the past 
few years, helped redress the payments po- 
sition of such countries as the United King- 
dom, Canada, Italy, and Japan. 

In the accounts that are affected primarily 
by market forces—merchandise trade and 
services, and private investment—the United 
States thus has a surplus. This surplus is, 
however, not large enough to match the U.S. 
Government's defense outlays abroad and the 
foreign exchange costs of U.S. economic aid 
to other nations. There is no denying that 
there are large tasks for the Government to 
perform. But these tasks can be carried out 
only so far as export and other foreign earn- 
ings can be developed. A reduction of $1 
billfon in the rate of Government expendi- 
tures abroad to be achieved by January 1965, 
compared with 1962, was put forward as an 
objective of administration policies in July 
1963; by June 1964, these expenditures had 
been reduced by less than $0.6 billion. 

THE OUTLOOK von THE U.S. GOLD STOCK 

Very little of last year's deficit was taken 
out in gold. The U.S. Treasury gold stock 
declined by only $125 million, partly because 
of the special factors and circumstances de- 
scribed in this letter last month. During the 
week ended January 13, however, the U.S. 
Tr gold stock fell by $200 million to 
$15,188 million—the largest weekly decline 
since November 1961. 
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This decline occurred amid a number of 
swift developments regarding gold. On Jan- 
uary 7, in the wake of unusually heavy pri- 
vate demands for gold in the Paris market, 
the French authorities announced that they 
would step up purchases of gold from the 
United States. The stated objective is to 
Maintain at 70 to 75 percent the proportion 
of gold in total gold and foreign exchange 
reserves. 

From a broader point of view, the French 
move has generally been interpreted as hav- 
ing been motivated by a desire to enhance 
the international standing of the French 
franc. Last month for the first time in 
postwar years, France published its inter- 
national reserve figures not in dollars, but 
in francs; Britain has expressed its reserves 
only in pounds sterling since 1958 and 
Switzerland has never changed the practice 
of stating its reserves in francs. France is 
also believed to be increasingly reluctant 
to see a continuing rise in supplies of dollars 
and sterling in world markets on the ground 
that the growing liquidity interferes with 
its efforts to hold down domestic inflationary 
Pressures. There is also the view that the 
continued buildup of short-term dollar 
holdings by European central banks helps 
the United States to finance private Invest- 
ments in Europe; there is, in some cases, 
concern about the propsects of increasing 
American ownership of key national indus- 
tries. 

On the day that France announced its en- 
larged purchases of gold, news came out of 
the administration’s intent to request Con- 
gress to reduce the 25-percent gold reserve 
requirement. With the heaviest gold turn- 
over in the London market since the Cuban 
crisis in October 1962, the price there on the 
next day reached $35.20 per fine ounce. Fol- 
lowing a U.S. Treasury statment later the 
same day warning that the official gold price 
is immutable and that the London gold 
markets ls under firm control, the price de- 
clined rapidly. Official interventions in the 
London gold market during the past few 
Months may have, at times, involved costs 
to gold reserves of countries participating in 
the London gold pool; the United States has 
a 50-percent share jn net losses or gains. 

The increased subscriptions to the Inter- 
national Monetary Fund later this year will 
be payable in gold to the extent of 25 percent. 
The United States will pay $258 million of 
gold to the Fund; its automatic drawing 
rights on the Fund will increase by the same 
amount. To minimize the strain on the 
US. gold stock by other nations that will 
have to pay gold to the Pund as part of their 
increased quotas, consideration is reportedly 
being given to various arrangements Includ- 
ing a deposit of gold by the Fund with the 
United States. The Fund, it may also be 
recalied, sold, during 1956-60, $800 million 
of gold to the United States to invest the 
Proceeds in interest-bearing U.S. Government 
Securities; upon termination of the invest- 
ment, the same quantity of gold can be re- 
acquired. 

The administration has proposed that Con- 
gress free up about $5 billion of gold by ex- 
cluding Federal Reserve deposit Labilities 
from the 25 percent gold reserve requirement. 
If required, gold can also be released from 
the present requirement under the provi- 
sions of existing law: the mechanism for 
temporary suspension is, however, cumber- 
some and should be streamlined in the legis- 
lation now under consideration. 

There is a practical need for this action: 
to provide reassurance to foreign govern- 
ments and central banks that the United 
States will continue to supply gold to them 
at the established price of 835 an ounce and 
thus protect the position of the dollar, firmly 
linked to gold, as the anchor of the interna- 
tional monetary system. 

As noted in these pages last December, the 
Pressure on the gold ratio in the past 2 years 
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nas come not so much from gold losses but 
rather from the expansion in Federal Re- 
serve note and deposit liabilities. This calls 
attention to the fact that we have been in- 
creasing our money supplies rapidly. Long- 
Tange confidence of the world in the dollar 
will depend more on the wisdom and courage 
of our monetary and fiscal authorities than 
on a statistical ratio. The protection of our 
gold stock must remain s prime objective 
of U.S. Government actions and policies. 
PRIVATE CAPITAL: THE WHIPPING BOY 


The practical pressures to ease the 25 per- 
cent gold requirement together with the 
prospects of new demands on U.S. gold stock 
have increased the need to point to further 
concrete action in dealing with the deficit. 
President Johnson in his economic message 
on January 28 noted that there is a “need to 
reassess the adequacy of existing programs to 
deal with the balance-of-payments problem,” 
the results to be reported in a special mes- 
sage to Congress. 

The president of the New York Federal Re- 
serve Bank, Mr. Alfred Hayes, in a speech on 
January 25, came reluctantly to the con- 
clusion that we must face the possibility of 
“a more direct approach on certain com- 
ponents” of our balance-of-payments prob- 
lem, even if it involves some compromise 
with our basic philosophy of complete free- 
dom to lend and invest abroad.” One of the 
possible lines of approach is extension of the 
interest equalization tax to “certain types” 
of bank loans, as can be done under existing 
legislation. “Another and to my mind a 
preferable possibility would be to enlist the 
support of our banks in yolun- 
tarily reducing the heavy outflows of bank 
credit.” 

Whatever may be done “in the area of 
selective measures,” President Hayes noted, 
should be regarded as “a temporary ex- 
pedient, to be eliminated at the earliest op- 

ty.” He stressed his belief that “any 
selective measure must be backed by a pos- 
ture on general credit availability that is not 
so easy as to encourage excessive leakages 
that would thwart the purpose of the selec- 
tive approach.” 

President Johnson emphatically stated 
that monetary policy must be prepared to 
move quickly if excessive demand should 
threaten inflation or if an outflow of funds 
should unexpectedly worsen our balance of 
payments. “We will be alert to restrain any 
persistent outflow of short-term private 
funds in response to relatively high short- 
term interest rates in foreign countries.” 

Whatever immediate advantage might be 
gained for our balance of payments by con- 
trols over U.S, private investments would be 
more than offset by the damage such controls 
would do to our own economy as well as to 
world prosperity and development. 

A levy on bank loans could obviously apply 
only to those that are not aimed at financing 
exports. To administer it would necessarily 
encroach on private decisionmaking proc- 
esses. Postwar experience with selective con- 
trols here and abroad shows unmistakably 
that one measure lays the groundwork and 
necessity for another. This is already being 
demonstrated. First we have the interest 
equalization tax, then provision for its ex- 
tension to bank loans, and now consideration 
of more direct controls over capital. The 


- proliferation is endless, and so are the com- 


plexities. 

Furthermore, controls of this sort contain 
the seeds of future trouble. The risk is that 
they might be regarded—however wrongly— 
as something that has in fact reduced the 
ability of holders of U.S. dollars, here and 
abroad, to use or transfer them by their own 
choice. The dollar, to be a trusted and re- 
spected currency, must remain unfettered. 

The world is already full of obstructions 
to the free movement of capital across na- 
tional boundaries. Twenty years sfter World 
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War II, even countries with balance-of-pay- 
ments surpluses and, allegedly, overabundant 
dollar reserves, impede their nationals from 
investing freely in the United States. Cap- 
ital markets outside the United States, with 
very few exceptions; are not freely accessible 
to foreign borrowers. 

An increasingly nationalistic approach to 
problems of foreign investment in Europe 
as well as in many other parts of the world 
Is a matter of deep concern. All too fre- 
quently, suggestions are offered to devise 
rules to violate the rules set forth in inter- 
national agreements solemniy entered into 
over the postwar years to free international 
trade and investment. That people profit 
from investment whatever its source is over- 
looked. 


NEITHER PANIC NOR COMPLACENCY 


The balance-of-payments deficit has not 
brought about a decline in the Nation's 
wealth. Our new investments abroad, long 
term and short term, have more than 
matched the loss in our gold stock and the 
additions to our short-term liabilities to for- 
eign nations. The rub is that while most of 
our assets are long term, our sharply in- 
creased liabilities are mostly short term. We 
cannot depend on the willingness of foreign 
nations to be patient creditors and build up 
without Umit holdings of dollars and special 
U.S. Treasury obligations denominated in 
buyers’ currencies. 

Neither panic nor complacency is called for. 
With our economic resources, skills, and pro- 
ductivity, the task of keeping our interna- 
tional payments in tolerable order is easier 
than what any other nation must face year 
in and year out, But we can succeed only 
if we manage our financial affairs with dis- 
cernment and courage. 

While supported by what still amounts, 
after the losses of the past 7 years, to about 
two-fifths of the world monetary gold stock, 
the dollar basically rests on the values of 
our goods and the returns that can be gained 
from investment. The tax cuts have im- 
proved our business and investment climate, 
Record earnings and profits, and the per- 
formance of the stock market here, com- 
pare encouragingly with those in Europe. 
The practical need is to insure—by easing 
and simplifying taxes, as President Johnson 
noted in his economic message—that our 
markets, and the whole economy, are as hos- 
pitable as possible to foreign capital. 

In a nutshell, we come down once again 
to the productivity of the U.S. economy, op- 
erating competitively under disciplined 
monetary and fiscal policies. 


Lithuanian Independence Day 


SPEECH 


HON. JOHN V. LINDSAY 


OF NEW YOK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, February 16, 1965 


Mr. LINDSAY. Mr. Speaker, February 
16 marked the 47th anniversary of the 
Lithuanian declaration of independence. 
On that day in 1918, the hopes and 
aspirations of over four centuries were 
realized. That the spirit of the Lithua- 
nian people had not flagged long before is 
a remarkable tribute to their indomitable 
will and their craving for freedom and 
self-determination. That they demon- 
strated, after 120 years of alien rule, a 
great capacity for democratic govern- 
ment, for cultural achievement, and for 
responsibility in world affairs, makes it 
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all the more painful to find their nation 
once more subjected to foreign tyranny. 

One might wonder at the apparent 
viability of the Lithuanian people, brutal- 
ized as they are by the Soviet Union; it 
might be reasoned that this suppression 
would be unbearable galling because 
Lithuania has a traditional reverence for 
political and religious freedom. How- 
ever, let no man be deluded by the ab- 
sence of a bloody revolution since the 
country’s annexation by Russia in 1940, 
History shows that Lithuanian nation- 
alism has not always manifested itself 
in armed revolts. For instance, in the 
16th century, recognizing the common 
threat from the east, the Lithuanians 
reluctantly concluded a political union 
with Poland. However, they were care- 
ful to retain their own government, 
having its own treasury, armed forces, 
and law courts. And the distinct and 
rich Lithuanian culture was carefully 
preserved, and actually enjoyed its 
greatest development during the political 
amalgamation with Poland. True, this 
courageous people revolted often against 
czarist oppressors, in the full knowledge 
that if unsuccessful they would experi- 
ence even greater cruelty and reprisals. 
But the Lithuanians have an unusual 
capacity for passive resistance, and it is 
this quality which sustains them now, 
and in which the Kremlin can find no 
solace or comfort. 


A Night To Remember 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. CLAUDE PEPPER 


OF FLORIDA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, February 23, 1965 


Mr. PEPPER. Mr. Speaker, this ac- 
count of Miss Martin was published in 
the Washington Evening Star on Janu- 
ary 26, 1965. Mr. Speaker, I, myself, 
had many pleasant visits with Mr. 
Churchill and I felt that Miss Martin’s 
account was a fine recollection on her 
part which, in turn, reminded me of my 
individual visits with him. I felt that 
this article should be preserved as a part 
of the heritage of the American people as 
well as those of the rest of the world. 
May his memory live on through such 
fine stories as this. 

The article follows: 

A Nicut To REMEMBER: New Year's Eve WITH 
WINSTON CHURCHILL IN 1942 
(By Jackie Martin) 

It was New Year's Eve. It is the one New 
Year's Eve I shall never forget. I'll forget 
all the other New Year's Eves—but this one 
I'll remember all of my life. 

We left Ottawa about 3 p.m. I sat in my 
compartment by myself and through a diffus- 
ing screen of snow, smoke, and steam 
watched the gray afternoon get grayer. The 
engine woo-o-oooed at crossings, and I sat 
and thought, “Isn't this a swell way to spend 
New Year's Eve.” 

We rounded a sharp curve and I counted 
the cars—engine, baggage car, club car, four 
pullmans including the one I was on, the 
diner, then three more pullmans, and the 
observation car. 


raphers. 
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CHURCHILL ABOARD 

Somewhere in those cars on the other side 
of the diner was Winston Churchill. 

Maybe he was eating or sleeping or read- 
ing or preparing a speech or dictating let- 
ters or hearing (through a haze of smoke 
from his long cigar) that Gibraltar was tak- 
ing an awful beating or that his boys at 
Singapore were holding or that somewhere 
over England Messerschmits had brought 
down 20 more youngsters of the RAF. 

Or maybe he was sitting by his window 
like me and thinking that it was, indeed, 
a dreary New Year's Eve afternoon. 

“Bet he's terribly tired,“ I thought. “You 
are pretty tired yourself," my feet answered. 
It was true. 

For 2 days I had run after that famous old 
fellow, and when he moves, he moves fast. 
And when you are going at an awful clip, I 
think the follower gets much more worn out 
than the leader. Maybe I'm wrong—or maybe 
it was the last assignment that had made me 
physically cranky: Our bus got to the Up- 
lands Flying Field 5 minutes after the Prime 
Minister. So in order to get up with him 
(you can write a story long distance but you 
can't make a picture that way) I had to run 
like mad for approximately two blocks— 
mostly on ice—with an open Grafic camera 
in one hand, a Rollieex around my neck, 
and a heavy camera case holding bulbs, tri- 
pod, holders, and extta batteries over my 
shoulder. 

The loose hand kept the bag and Rolli 
from flopping up and down, pulled the beret 
back on, when it threatened to fly off, and 
kept me nicely balanced. 

I looked down at my hands. The veins 
stood up in open protest of the pace I had 
been going. I looked out the window again. 
A crossing bell was clanging. People stand- 
ing there waving. The train sped on. How 
did they know it was Churchill's train? Its 
departure and itinerary were military secrets. 
We hadn't even been allowed to send a wire 
telling families when we would be home. 
Strange. 

Another crossing, going up an incline, 
slower, There were more people, very close 
to the tracks, Anxious eyes, thrilled and 
glowing faces searched each car as it went by. 
Women and children. But the one who 
caught my eye was an old man—maybe 70— 
white hair. He stood straight and tal 
searching, looking. I kept my eyes on him as 
long as I could and then jumped over to the 
other seat to watch him for a few seconds 
longer. Then he must have seen Churchill. 

He looked as if he had seen his God. His 
head went up at a high proud angle. His hat 
went out In open homage, And the glory and 
courage that came to his face as Churchill's 
car flashed by was something that no mere 
man can ever inspire. I strained against the 
cold window and watched the lowered hat 
and proud old head blur from sight. 

I sort of collapsed into the seat. I wanted 
to cry. I wanted to jump off the train and 
get that old man and let him talk to Church- 
il. I wanted to say to him, “Look fellow, 
I don't know how much more time you have, 
but this afternoon you lent yourself to some- 
thing. A shining sword was iaid on your 
shoulder—it was in your face—and I was 
proud of you—proud that a man of your age 
still had the spirit and courage and honor 
that put you apart from all the others as 
our train rolled by. 

He was just an old Canadian at a cross- 
ing. 

OUT OF OTTAWA 

About an hour out of Ottawa, I realized 
that I was riding backwards and that always 
makes me sick. I moved over, thinking that 
if I weren't so tired I'd get my woolly bed- 
room slippers out of my bag. 

In the compartments and cars around me 
there were a bunch of newspaper men and 
one woman reporter, and three photog- 

s~ 
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And here it was getting on towards New 
Year's Eve, getting darker and colder. Of 
course, I'd known the reporters to speak to 
for years. And the photographers, too. But 
none of them were my friends, especially. 
And who wants to spend New Year’s Eve with 
people you just know? g 

I'd rather read a good book, I thought 
but I don’t like to read on a train—so I 
leaned my head against the window—and 
fell asleep. A fiftul unhappy sleep, I heard 
Winston Churchill call as I raced to get in 
front of him for a shot, Watch out for that 
propeller—watch out.” And I had felt 
ashamed that I had worried him. 

At 8 I woke, washed, dressed and went to 
the club car for a sherry before dinner. New 
Year’s Eve dinner by myself. I'd rather be 
working—sitting at my desk with a ham- 
burger and a cup of coffee—with photog- 
raphers buzzing around, 

I sat down next to Pedan of “News of the 
Day” Newsreel. Three or four other news- 
reel men like Hugo Johnson and Johnny 
Tondra were there too. Larry Lehrbas of 
Associated Press with -bedroom slippers on 
his feet, was deep in a book. I don’t know, 
maybe he just wanted to talk, or maybe he 
just sensed my loneliness, but I'll always be 
grateful to Pedan. He ordered a cocktail so 
I wouldn’t have my sherry alone. Then he 
asked if he couldn't go into dinner with me 
said he had eaten, but felt like talking. 

Just before we left the club car for the 
dinner, Tommy Qualters, (the President's 
personal bodyguard who was on the trip with 
Mr. Churchill) came through the car with a 
piece of paper. It was the Prime Minister's 
New Year's wish for happiness and health 
to us. It was signed by his Naval Alde, Com- 
mander C. M. Thompson. 

“Tommy, can I make a picture of you 
showing this greeting to the boys?” 

“Sorry, Jackie, I don't think we better.” 

So I couldn't even make a picture of New 
Year's Eve. I thought, “what a night.” 
But of course I couldn't be expected to 
anticipate what was coming. None of the 
reporters had the slightest idea. Some of 
them even went to bed—and when It hap- 
pened—they were sound asleep. 

So Pedan and I went to the diner, and he 
ordered up a bottle of champagne for cele- 
bration, It was flat. Amid apologies, the 
attentive steward removed ft and brought 
another bottle. That was flat, too. I looked 
at Pedan. He looked at me—and we both 
looked out the window. He had been tell- 
ing me about his daughter who was home 
from school. He wasn't going to haye much 
time left to spe her. We looked back. Plat 
or not,” I said, “Let’s drink it. It is New 
Year’s Eve—nearly. And there'll be bells 
at home.” We solemnly drank the little 
bottle of flat champagne. 

On the way back to the club car for the 
last half hour till midnight, I passed a com- 
partment in which sat Doris Fleeson, Walter 
Thompson, special press representative for 
the Canadian Government, and a British re- 
porter who had come to this country with 
Mr. Churchill, 

I asked if they had seen the Prime Minis- 
ter’s greeting. They said they had. “Well, 
has anything been done about it?” I asked. 
They said not, I allowed as how it seemed 
plenty ungracious of us to receive a grect- 
ing from the Prime Minister and not even 
to send one back. So a greeting was hashed 
over—and then Doris hurried to her com- 
partment to type it. It was given to the por- 
ter, who had exactly 8 minutes to get it back 
to the Prime Minister's aide. * 

Then we settled down to wait till the little 
hand and the big hand of Walter's gold 
pocket watch got together. It was a forlorn 
foursome if I've ever seen one. We said 
nothing for a minute or two. Our train 
roared through the night and the whistle 
Wwooo-o-ooed in a mournful tone. The wheels 
clicked off the sections of rail. There was 
silence within the compartment—I guess we 
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were all thinking what a terrible year it had 
been, what anguish it had brought, what 
would 1942 be like. 

We heard the door at the other end of the 
car open, and in a voice that got louder at 
each step, we heard, “Ladies and gentlemen, 
the Prime Minister will greet you in the 
dining car. Ladies and gentlemen— and he 
was gone into the next car. 


JUMPED UP 


We jumped up and were out of that com- 
partment as if someone had shot us, Church- 
iil. Finally, we would have an opportunity 
to see him close by—sort of one of us. New 
Year's Eve—to bring it in with Winston 
Churchill. We ran—the train going like 
mad in one direction—we running the other 
way and shouting to the others in closed 
compartments. 

As we ran through the cars, afraid that he 
would get to the diner ahead of us, more 
people poured out of compartments ahead 
of us.. We all ran—the train going around 
curves. we being banged from one side to 
the other. But that wasn't important. Three 
minutes till we'd all get a new chance at 
life—and we'd start it of with Winston 
Churchill. 

We burst into the dining car and ran to 
tables. The four of us had kept pretty well 
together and we sat down at one of the 
larger tables—a little over half way toward 
the other end of the car. Tommy came by. 
Maybe it was he who had heralded this his- 
torical meeting. I didn't think about that. 
“Hey, Tommy—Tommy—please I gotta make 
some pictures.” 

“Sorry, Jackie, no pictures.” 

“But Tommy—we can't miss this.” 

Tommy was gone and out the dining car 
door toward the Prime Minister's side of the 
train. 

We all sat down. There was bedlam for a 
minute. Men in bathrobes and slippers, hair 
tousled but every one wide awake. And on 
each face a pleased but slightly strained ex- 
Pression. It was so unexpected. It had hap- 
pened so quickly. And it was nearly 12. 
They'd have to hurry if they were going to 
make it. 

Then the door opened and Qualters stepped 
back. Winston Churchill came through the 
door toward us. We Jumped up and cheered 
80 that the roof could have come off and we'd 
not have noticed it. 

He was wearing his “Siren” suit, sort of a 
teddy-bear zipper sult. Blue—but not as 
light as his eyes. His heavy Sgure was 
slightly stooped. His cheeks were ruddy. His 
Cigar was in his hand. And he came on 
toward us. About 5 feet from our table he 
Stopped. Somehow he seemed to sense us 
Tather than see us. He looked at Qualters 
who said, “Thirty seconds, Mr. Prime 
Minister.” 

There was complete silence in the car. 
Only the train rushing through the night 
and the whistle wooo-o-ooing in a mournful 
tone, I could have touched him, he was so 
close—this old man. He looked at me for a 
fleeting half second with those eyes—and the 
weight of the world was in them. “This is 
Winston Churchill” I thought, “this is the 
man whose courage, whose will, whose faith 
in God and Englishmen has saved the civi- 
lized world. It's not us and it’s not Roose- 
velt—we got going too late for it to be us. 
It's this little guy.” 

I don't know why I thought of him that 
second as little. It was the teddybear sult, 
the ruddy cheeks, the white hair, and the 
Slightly bowed head. His hand was reach- 
ing for the glass that sat close to him on the 
edge of the table. He started to raise it. We 
cheered lustily for it was midnight. It was 
1942. O God—what would this year bring? 
The cheer died away. Somehow it didn't 
belong and it was lost in the sound of our 
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engine up front. Silence the click, click of 
wheels on rail sections—the click, click— 
what was this man thin „ this man who 
had given the whole civilized world back its 
right to live in honor—the glass was being 
heid up high. 

“To the New Year,” he said slowly, and 
the words came back from each end of the 
crowded diner. “A year of struggle and of 
peril, but a long step forward.” ‘Those with 
glasses in their hands drank. He put his on 
the table. But before the next cheer broke 
out, the wheels under us picked up his last 
phrase and clicked off in ever-increasing 
tempo—"But a long step forward.“ and the 
winter wind against the window whispered, 
“Ah, yes, ah, yes.“ “but a long step for- 
ward“ — the wheels promised and the wind 
blew “ah, yes, ah, yes.” But a long step for- 
ward” the wheels pounded—and the wind 
echoed, “Ah, yes, ah, yes.” 

CHURCHILL SMILES 


The cheer died away. Churchill stuck his 
cigar in his mouth and gave a puf. “Auld 
Syne” he said, and crossed his arms. 
About eight of us were in the circle with him. 
To one side was Sir Charles Portal, head of 
the RAF. On the other side of the Prime 
Minister of England was a corporal—clerk to 
Sir Charles. And Thompson, and the Eng- 
lish reporter and Doris, and Linkins, the 
Western Union representative. All through 
the car little circles were made by men hold- 
ing crossed hands. The song was started, and 
Churchill sang “Should old acquaintances be 
forgot?” He smiled at me. I smiled back 
and tried to sing. 

But something stuck in my throat. Should 
they be forgot indeed. How about Dunkirk? 
How about London? How about Egypt and 
on the sands the Englishmen who had died 
for their country. “And never come to 
naught." My God—How about Pearl Harbor 
and our boys? All right, it’s 1942 now. This 
year we're behind you, Winston Churchill. 
You'll not stand alone any longer. He looked 
around and smiled, a smile I'll never forget. 
He was remembering his boys and the Messer- 
schmits. all right. It was no use, I just 
couldn't sing anymore. I gave it up. But 
kept on pumping my crossed hands and 
holding tight to the hands that clasped 
mine. 

The song ended. He stepped back a bit 
and raised his powerful head. He gave a 
swift glance around the car. Then he said 
slowly, and through a mountain-clad silence, 
“May we all come through safe—and with 
honor.“ Then he turned, and with his hand 
in the alr forming the symbolic V.“ walked 
to the door of the car. Every person in the 
car was holding up his or her hand and 
forming the V.“ And we were singing, “For 
He's a Jolly Good Fellow.” 

At the door he waited a second. Then 
waved—and was gone into the night. 

Everyone in the car found a chair as soon 
as he could. My legs wouldn't hold me any 
longer. I put my elbows on the table and 
my face in my hands. I was near crying but 
that wasn't the important thing. I wanted 
to remember every little thing about that 
New Year's Eve—while the last 15 minutes, 
so strange, so historical, were repeating 
themselyes and surging within me. 

I wanted to remember and to keep for 
always the full glory of those few minutes. 

Somebody banged me on the back. That's 
all right, Jackie,” said the voice belonging to 
the hand, “nobody got the picture.” 

But just then that wasn't one of my wor- 
ries. “Suppose I had gone to bed,” I 
thought—and missed the one New Year’s 
Eve I'll never forget. I wouldn't have had 
this for me. As we left the dining car I 
smiled, remembering the old man at the 
crossing, “This, brother,” I said to him, “this 
makes us kin * * * somehow.” 
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HON. J. ARTHUR YOUNGER 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, February 3, 1965 


Mr. YOUNGER. Mr. Speaker, in or- 
der to set the record straight, I am in- 
serting in the Appendix of the RECORD 
an article by Vermont Royster, published 
in the Wall Street Journal of February 18 
relative to certain statements in Presi- 
dent Johnson's message on the gold sit- 
uation. 

THINKING THINGS OVER 
(By Vermont Royster) 
MUDDLING HISTORY 

Tucked away in President Johnson's recent 
message to Congress on the growing monetary 
crisis, there occurred the following little aside 
on history. 

“To go back,” he sald, to a system based 
on gold alone—to the system which brought 
us all to disaster in the early 1930’s—is not 
an answer the world will, or should, accept.” 

The remarkable thing about this statement 
isn’t the undisguised crack at General de 
Gaulle, who has suggested that a monetary 
system anchored to gold is exactly what the 
world ought to accept. Rather it's the 
amount of muddled history he managed to 
pack parenthetically between two dashes. 

Not that Mr. Johnson is wholly to blame. 
The same historical view had been even more 
explicitly stated a few days earlier by the 
Treasury Department—also in reply to Gen- 
eral de Gaulle—when it referred to “the full 
gold standard which collapsed in 1931.“ Pos- 
sibly both statements emanated from the 
same youthful writer in the whose 
memory doesn’t reach back that far and who 
had no history books handy. 

Anyway, the clear import of both the 
Treasury statement and President Johnson's 
parenthetical phrase is that prior to the eco- 
nomic disaster of the 1930's the world had 
the kind of gold standard General de Gaulle 
is urging and that it was the failure of this 
full gold standard which caused the debacle. 

And the implication—the intended impli- 
cation, as a matter of fact—is that the pres- 
ent “gold exchange system“ is something 
thought up in the last couple of decades and 
is therefore better. In Mr. Johnson's words, 
“the system we now have * * has served 
the world well during the past 20 years.” 

Well, it wasn’t quite that way. 

Until the First World War—way back in 
1914-18—the major Western countries did in 
fact have a full gold standard, and it had 
served the world well for many years, The 
years preceding that war were ones of ex- 
traordinary economic expansion in this coun- 
try and in Europe, with world trade multi- 
plying manyfold without any of the alleged 
restrictive effects of such a gold standard. 

The essence of that gold standard was 
that the major currencies were convertible 
into gold at any time by anyone. Trade 
balances between countries were settled in 
gold, and the reserves of these currencies 
were measured in gold. 

The Pirst World War, like the second one, 
resulted in enormous inflation, made possi- 
ble because the gold standard was sus- 
pended. At the war's end the governments 
tried to return not only to the prewar sys- 
tem, but also to the prewar ratios between 
gold and their paper currencies. 

This later effort was indeed unrealistic 
and did, in the modern terminology, create 
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a severe shortage of reserves necessary to 
finance world trade. There was lots more 
paper money and no more gold than before. 

The result of this bind was the monetary 
conference of 1922 in Genoa, Italy, of which 
there must be some records in the archives 
of our Treasury Department. Out of this 
conference came the germ of what is now 
called the gold exchange standard. 

‘That germ was contained in Resolution 9, 
which suggested that in order to economize 


y 
francs in circulation, it could under the new 
policy also count as reserves its holdings of 
dollars or pounds sterling. 

Some of the trappings of the full gold 
standard were retained. In most countries 
you could still swap paper money for gold 
coins. Many in this country can remember 
when you could do it here. 

But insofar as international trade was 
concerned, all was quite different—and in 
fact quite “modern.” 

Whereas under the full gold standard a 
net flow of funds from one country to an- 
other was accompanied by a flow of gold, 
so that if the reserves of one country were 
those of the other decreased, the 
system permitted one country—the 
United States, for example—to export funds 


y 
settlement in gold. 

The result was magic. The United States 
could export funds, increase the credit poten- 
tial of the receiving country and keep its 
own credit potential since it still kept ita 
gold reserve. 

This in essence is what happened in the 


remained here. The result was a multiplica- 
tion of monetary demand incommensurate 
even with the increase in production, 

In short, inflation on a worldwide scale; 
And this continued until the pyramid col- 
lapsed in 1929-31. 

What was done in the monetary confer- 
ences after World War II was to readopt, re- 
fine, and give a formal name to the system of 
reserve currencies. Once again the ra- 
tlonale was that there wasn't enough gold to 
go around—as probably there wasn't unless 
all currencies were revalued to account for 
the war's inflation. Besides, wasn't the good 
old American dollar as good as gold? 

Just as before, it’s been magical. The more 
dollars the United States created and shipped 
abroad, the more reserves created abroad 
for credit expansion. Meanwhile there was 
no diminution of our ability to expand credit 
at home because—until very recently—the 
gold stayed right here. 

As a result we could run a continuous 
balance-of-payments deficit without appar- 
ently having any problem. There would 
never need to be any accounting so long as 
other countries would keep their dollars and 
not actually ask for settlement in gold, And 
why should they when everybody could build 
on the happy inflation pyramid? 

If President Johnson wants to blame the 
great depression on the collapse of the world’s 

system of the twenties, few will 
dispute his economic judgment. But the 
system that then collapsed was very like the 
one we now haye. General de Gaulle is better 
on history. 
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Abe Lincoln In Humboldt 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. DON H. CLAUSEN 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, February 23,1965 


Mr. DON H. CLAUSEN. Mr. Speaker, 
in the wake of the Lincoln's Birthday 
celebration throughout the United 
States, a daily newspaper in my district, 
the Humboldt Standard, published an 
editorial that I felt was most fitting. 
While this area is still reeling econom- 
ically from the major blow dealt by De- 
cember floods, it paused to give recogni- 
tion to a situation of which Abraham 
Lincoln would be very proud. With 
unanimous consent I place this editorial 
in the Recor so that it may be appreci- 
ated by all: 

ABE LINCOLN IN HUMBOLDT 


In the little valley of Nolin's Creek, a few 
miles from Hodgenville, Ky., on this date in 
the year 1809, a boy was born in a small, 
makeshift cabin. Tom and Nancy Lincoln 
named him Abraham. 

The little three-sided log cabin still stands, 
sheltered now by a marble monument, 

One hundred years ago, on April 14, 1865, 
Abraham Lincoln was martyred in Ford's 
Theater in Washington, D.C. One century— 
and “the great task remaining before us still 
remains, especially in the Deep South. 

But Abraham Lincoln must have observed, 
from his present vantage place the realiza- 
tion of his dreams with the presence here 
for the past 7 weeks of the details from the 
6th Army. 

The commanding officer of the Helicopter 
Control Center here, and of all helicopter 
operations, was Col. Charles Bussey—a 
Negro who is also an officer and a gentleman. 
Other Negro officers, and some of other races, 
gave orders to white Junior officers and en- 
listed men. Those orders were obeyed, not 
only without question, but without resent- 
ment or hesitancy. 

The color line has vanished. 

All of the Negro officers and enlisted men 
who served here in the fully integrated com- 
mand were received by Humboldt County res- 
idents not only as saviors, but as welcome 
guests. 

We can only wonder what would have hap- 
pened had this disaster struck Mississippi 
and Alabama, with the same rescue units 
sent to save the populace there? 

All of America can take a lesson from 
the men of the 6th Army. 

Abraham Lincoln would have understood, 
and been grateful. 

He could not help but be gratified that 
his name remains, a century later a symbol 
of freedom, compassion and selfless dedica- 
tion to his country. 

He could understand better than most that 
the President of the United States must be 
resigned to ceaseless criticism and open hos- 
tility even as he receives worldwide recogni- 
tion of his leadership and power. 

He might find comfort in seeing that after 
generations of stagnation the great issue 
which split the Nation in his day is at last 
being resolved at an ever-quickening pace. 

And in his wisdom he would comprehend 
that the differences which now confuse his 
country and engulf the world can in truth 
be composed. through the same patient un- 
derstanding and love of fellow men thet 
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have made Abraham Lincoln timeless and 
immortal. 

A grateful nation again observes the birth- 
day of a giant. It does it with respect and 
reverence, regardless of race, creed, or politics. 


Davenport, Iowa, Alcoa Works Has Prime 
Role in Pegasus Satellite 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JOHN R. SCHMIDHAUSER 


OF IOWA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, February 23, 1965 


Mr. SCHMIDHAUSER. Mr. Speaker, 
I want to take this occasion today to call 
to the attention of my fellow Members of 
the House of Representatives, a very fine 
accomplishment that the people of my 
congressional district have achieved in 
their contribution to our space effort. 
The Davenport Works of the Aluminum 
Co. of America played an extremely im- 
portant role in the construction of the 
Pegasus, an exceedingly complex satellite 
which is due for early launching by the 
National Aeronautics and Space Ad- 
ministration. The highly skilled and 
dedicated workers in the Davenport 
Alcoa plant justly deserve the recogni- 
tion and appreciation of our entire Na- 
tion for the contributions which they 
have made. I include for the RECORD a 
recent news analysis which appeared in 
the Davenport Times-Democrat of Mon- 
day, February 15, 1965, which describes 
this excellent contribution: 

ALCOA Has PRIME ROLE IN PEGASUS SATELLITE 

An important role in the constructlon of 
Pegasus, the complex satellite due for early 
launching by the National Aeronautics and 
Space Administration, was played by Daven- 
port Works of the Aluminum Co. of America. 

Pegasus was built by Fairchild Hiller Corp. 
out of aluminum supplied by Alcoa. 

One of the largest man-made satellites 
(third in size behind Echo I and Alcoa foil- 
wrapped Echo II), Pegasus is a rectangle 96 
feet long and 14 feet high. 

ACTS AS TARGET 

Its mission is to sweep across the heavens 
as a target for solid particles of matter fly- 
ing through space. 

The particles (meteorolds) range from 
microscopic motes to substantial chunks. 

They may pose a hazard that must be over- 
come in the design of manned spacecraft 
exposed for long periods to meteroid bom- 
bardment. 

A giant aluminum-sheathed Saturn I 
launch vehicle, fabricated of sheet plate, 
castings, and forgings also supplied by Al- 
coa, will place the 3,200-pound satellite in 
orbit. 

ELEVEN TONS USED 

Over 11 tons of metal from Davenport 
works is in each Saturn I, in the form of 
I rings, which fasten the various stages 
together, “lox” and fuel tanks, reinforcing 
intertank structure and baffles. 

Electric motors will flip the accordian- 
folded wing panels from a 6-foot furled 
package to their full length, giving Pega- 
sus a 96-foot wingspread. 

Wing panel framework, and the satellite 
center structure housing vital equipment are 
fabricated of aluminum plate and square 
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and rectangular drawn tube supplied respec- 
tively by Alcoa's Davenport and Lafayette, 
Ind., plants, 

TWO HUNDRED RECTANGLES 

The huge expanse of Pegasus’ is di- 
vided and subdivided by aluminum members 
into more than 200 miniature : 

Each opening is covered with Alcoa fon 
backed by plastic film, which is laminated in 
the foil mill of Davenport works and wired 
for sound to record and radio to earth each 
meteoroid hit and the force of the impact. 

A unique arrangement of special equip- 
ment that senses infrared energy—thus in- 
dicating which part of the satellite is facing 
earth—enabies scientists to determine the 
direction each meteoroid is traveling when 
it strikes Pegasus. 

Such information will tell spacecraft de- 
signers the extent of possible damage from 
hits, enabling them to build manned craft 
which will be relatively unaffected by mete- 
orolds. 


Address by Hon. J. L. Robertson, Before 
the Ohio Bankers Association, Colum- 


bus, Ohio, February 12, 1965 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ABRAHAM J. MULTER 


OF NEW YORE 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, February 23, 1965 


Mr. MULTER. Mr. Speaker, I com- 
mend to the attention of our colleagues 
the remarks of the Honorable J. L. 
Robertson, a member of the Board of 
Governors of the Federal Reserve Sys- 
tem, before the midwinter meeting of 
the Ohio Bankers Association, at Colum- 
bus, Ohio, on February 12, 1965. 

Governor Robertson touches again— 
as he has in the past—on one of the most 
pressing reforms needed in the financial 
field as it relates to Government con- 
trol and regulation, to wit: the con- 
Solidation of existing bank regulatory 
agencies into one overall supervisory, 
coordinated, Federal Banking Commis- 
Sion. Such a Commission, while pre- 
serving the principle of the dual banking 
system, would eliminate the present 
overlapping of regulatory jurisdiction, 
fragmentation of responsibility, and the 
necessarily resulting conflicts of policy. 

My bill H.R. 107, to create a Federal 
Banking Commission is the same bill I 
introduced in the 88th Congress. 

Governor Robertson’s remarks follow: 

Tue CHANGING WORLD OF BANKING 

I am glad to be speaking in Columbus be- 
Cause there is something about the name 
that inspires one to want to strike out in 
new directions and try to foresee what may 
lie ahead on the uncharted sea of the future. 
The people of Columbus are fortunate to live 
in a city that evokes this kind of reaction. 
They are also lucky to live in a piace that 
has a ready-made fame. 

I had no such luck. I was born and reared 
in Broken Bow, Nebr. Just think of the 
difference. Not only was Broken Bow un- 
known to the outside world, but the very 
mame conveys a sense of bad luck, if not 
outright failure. But do not waste your 
sympathy, for Broken Bow has come into its 
own. At long last it has broken into the 
movies, in s film called “The Broken Bow 
Story” produced by the American Petroleum 
Institute. 
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It is the story of how a small Nebraska 
community has tried to solve the problems 
brought about by changing times. Broken 
Bow has entered the arena to compete for 
tourist dollars with Paris, Rome, New York, 
Las Vegas. 

My hat is off to my hometowners for show- 
ing so much of the spirit of Columbus. And 
it occurs to me that we bankers and central 
bankers might well emulate them in seeking 
to devise new ways of meeting our changing 
problems—and believe me, we have them, 
We will always have them because we live in 
an economy that is eternally in the midst 
of a perpetual gale of change. 

Financial markets and institutions have 
generally played a leading part in the 
changes that have characterized American 
business, but during the last 75 years com- 
mercial banks have more often followed than 
led, Thirty years ago, for example, many 
bankers believed term loans—if not sin 
themselves—ied to sin, and considered con- 
sumer lending to be far beyond the pale. 
For too many years commercial banking ac- 
corded undue allegiance to outdated rules 
of thumb. But recently, and at an accel- 
erating rate, the walls of tradition have been 
collapsing as the pressures of competitive 
forces in all financial markets have swept 
the gale through bank offices. 

Over the years, most banks passively ac- 
cepted the deposits of the public and allo- 
cated them to borrowers. In the postwar 
years, however, something happened. Busi- 
ness firms discovered the high cost of hold- 
ing extra dollars in nonearning form and 
they aggressively began to place their tem- 
porarily surplus funds in the money market. 
Similarly, small savers began not only to 
learn of mutual funds and other securities, 
but also became conscious of the yields and 
safety available at the savings and loan asso- 
ciation, the sayings bank, and the credit 
union. 

Commercial banks, to be sure, were sub- 
ject to legal limits on the amount of in- 
terest they could pay on their deposits— 
zero on demand deposits, of course, and 
limited yields on time and savings deposits. 
But many banks were not taking full ad- 
vantage of existing latitude for their com- 
petitive endeavors. In mid-1960, for ex- 
ample, a large portion of our commercial 
banks, not aware yet of the changes at work, 
or perhaps convinced that it would not in- 
crease their fund sources, were not paying the 
maximum rate on any form of time or saving 
deposit. They were not aggressively seeking 
such funds. Many of them were content to 
speak of unfair competition and to seek 
demand deposits merely by emphasizing the 
importance of the services they performed 
for their customers. While other financial 
institutions waxed and grew fat, commercial 
banks found their own growth was small, 
indeed. 

In exercising its central banking powers 
to achieve high levels of economic growth 
and employment, along with stable prices, 
the Federal Reserve must keep its eye on 
total flows of funds, and all sectors of the 
economy. Within that context, it cannot 
make the banking system grow any faster 
than the public's demand for bank services. 
The real determinant, therefore, of the size 
of individual banks and the banking sys- 
tem—in relation to the size of other types 
of financial institutions—is the amount of 
dollars of deposits they can capture. 

Financial flows are like a network of pipes 
connecting a tank of water to many taps. 
The size of the total flow is influenced by 
many things, but in general the pressure in 
the tank is such that if more goes through 
one pipe, less goes through another. If you 
have ever been taking a hot shower when 
your wife turned on the dishwasher, you will 
know what I mean. Now the main pipe used 
to be going to banks, but other financial in- 
stitutions, and other financial assets that the 
public could hold, tapped the tank, and the 
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flows through these new pipes cut down the 
flow to bank deposits. In order to achieve 
desirable economic growth and stability, we 


sure that the whole system of pipes does not 
either run dry or burst with too much pres- 
sure. Our job is not to direct which pipes 
are used. However, if commercial banks 
themselyes can expand their pipes, as many 
have demonstrated can be done, they will get 
a larger portion of the flow. In short, your 
growth depends more on you than on us. 

As the last decade progressed, many people 
became aware of this. Individual bank man~ 
agements began to try to do something about 
it. If you can’t lick them and you can't join 
them, then copy them and go them one bet- 
ter. Banks began to do just that. The re- 
sult has been an almost revolutionary evolu- 
tion in banking during the 1960's, the major 
cause of which has been competition, The 
characteristics of the evolution are seen most 
8 on the liability side of the balance 

eet. 

Banks grew tired of seeing funds that had 
traditionally been theirs go elsewhere—to 
other kinds of financial institutions or into 
financial assets other than deposits—and they 
decided to fight back. Not only did they ag- 
gressively begin to merchandise savings ac- 
counts, but also they decided that corpora- 
tions could be persuaded to buy negotiab) 
time certificates of deposits. Paying interest 
to corporate customers was painful, but 
banks had to fight back. And the fight has 
been successful. In 5 years, negotiable CD's 
rose from a few hundred million dollars to 
$13 billion and became the second largest 
money market instrument in existence—led 
only by Treasury bills. Corporations, State 
and local governments, and institutions 
found that the CD was a good substitute for 
bills and other money market instruments, 
and the banks found themselves with more 
funds to lend and invest. 

Bank regulatory authorities helped banks 
go.after interest-bearing deposits more ag- 
gressively by the ceiling rates four 
times since 1957. Many banks have taken 
advantage of these new limits. Banker cries 
of unfair competition haye diminished, and 
recently we have heard some grumblings 
from other financial institutions that sound 
suspiciously like the bank complaints of a 
few years ago. 

Time and savings deposits were not the 
only instruments pushed by the banks. Re- 
laxation by. regulatory agencies and the new 
aggressive spirit also led to some long-term 
capital borrowing. Since 1960 around $650 
million of subordinated debentures have 
been issued. The old emergency security, 
with a smell of distress, became in the 
1960's—in the view of some people—one of 
the signs of the aggressive bank. Another 
tradition crumbled, 

In the summer of last year still another 
instrument to acquire funds came into use: 
the unsecured short-term note. The terms 
of this piece of paper are hard to 
from those of a CD, but since it is not called 
a deposit it is not (for the present, at least) 
subject to reserve requirements, insurance 
assessments, or interest ceilings. Although 
less than $200 million of these obligations 
have been issued thus far, this gimmick (that 
is what it really is) could become much more 
important in the future (unless, of course, 
the Federal Reserve should decide, under its 
existing powers, that these obligations should 
be called by their true name, “deposits,” and 
regulated as such), 

In addition to competition of bank deposits 
with both obligations of other kinds of 
financial institutions and a whole spectrum 
of other financial assets, another force at 
work on bank liabilities has been the desire 
of banks to manage their fund flows more 
efficiently. Since the Treasury-Federal Re- 
serye “accord,” and the return to a contracy- 
clical monetary policy, we have seen a rapid 
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growth of the Federal funds market. This 
has allowed banks to manage their legal re- 
serves more closely and market forces to bet- 
ter allocate surplus reserves. Not only does 
trading in these balances at the Federal Re- 
serve give banks both additional liquidity 
and income, but it also gives us a very sensi- 
tive measure of the degree of tightness or 
ease in the money market. 

This market is still, in the main, a re- 
serve adjustment and liquidity market, but 
eyen here the gale is blowing. Just in the 
last few months we have seen a few major 
banks begin to pay in excess ot the discount 
rate for Federal funds, in an explicit effort 
to promote the idea that Federal funds 
transactions need not be limited to the ob- 
jective of reserve adjustment. If assets are 
available that yield more, it is argued, why 
not borrow Federal funds and buy them; the 
day the cost of Federal funds exceeds that 
yleld, stop borrowing and sell the assets. 
This development is not inconsistent with 
basic market principles, and may serve to al- 
locate funds nationwide in a more efficient 
manner. Unintentionally, it may even in- 
crease, in a small way, the effectiveness of 
changes in monetary policy—for instance, if 
and when we switch to a policy of so-called 
tight money—by linking more financial as- 
sets still more closely to Federal Reserve ac- 
tions. 


However, you may be surprised to learn 
that I know of a case in which Pederal funds 
borrowing represents a major—if not the 
major—source of a bank's funds to finance 
a long-term and not-too-liquid portfolio. 
This represents a misuse of short-term bor- 
rowing; a misuse in which both the borrower 
and the lenders could get hurt. 

Paralleling the more active use of the Fed- 
eral funds market, there has been a similar 
growth in another source of funds. Dealers 
in U.S. Government securities have for years 
borrowed money via repurchase agreements 
with corporations, banks, and the Federal 
Reserve. Now banks are entering this mar- 
ket on the same side as the dealers and 
engaging in repurchase ts with cor- 
porations—borrowing on their securities 
rather than selling them. Assuming, as I 
am willing to do for the moment, that this is 
not a device to pay interest on demand de- 
posits, it represents just another example 
of the techniques now used by banks to gain 
needed funds. 

All of what I have said so far can be sum- 
marized in one word: “change"-—which, par- 
enthetically, is not necessarily the same thing 
as progress. Banks are no longer passively 
accepting deposits or leaning on service alone 
to bring in funds. They are out competing 
for them. They are innovating, introducing 
new instruments, pushing old ones, changing 
the purposes of some, and generally paying 
the market price. They are using that an- 
cient, and too often forgotten competitive 
shillelagh—price. In the process, they are 
bigger because they are capturing a larger 
portion of the flow of funds. It is not only 
because of the expansive policy stance of the 
Federal Reserve that 1964 saw the largest 
dollar Increase in bank credit in a decade. 
It is not just changes in regulation Q that 
have caused time deposits to double since 
1958. Rather, lt is these factors and the 
growing competitiveness of banks—their 
active searching for deposits—that has re- 
sulted in a bigger banking system. To use 
my earlier metaphor, the banks have suc- 
ceeded in expanding their pipes; perhaps it 
would be more correct to say they have 
tapped the tank with new pipes. 

All of this suggests there has been a new 
awakening of banking, a new aggressiveness 
that has changed the nature of the banking 
business, a change which is exemplified by 
the fact that in the fall of 1964, for the first 
time in American banking history, time and 
demand deposits held by the public were of 
the same size. Textbooks are going to have 
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to be rewritten, and the banking fraternity, 
the regulatory authorities, and the policy- 
makers are going to have to feed all these 
new factors into their brains and their com- 
puters in order to steer a proper course. 

Some of the consequences of this change 
can be seen, and others can be guessed at. 
For one thing, sophisticated management 
skills are clearly of increasing importance in 
this new banking market. Tapping the new 
sources of funds is not child's play. To the 
extent that these funds represent borrow- 
ing from the market what used to be bor- 
rowed from correspondents and the Federal 
Reserve, the borrower may find the market, 
in times of need, to be much colder and 
far less understanding. While banks can 
now gain funds from a greater variety of 
sources (and incidentally be emancipated 
from sole dependence on local area sources), 
by and large these new funds are much hot- 
ter—more volatile—than the old deposit 
flows. In this fleld the personal customer 
relationship is not as important today as 
the quoted rate—as both the customer and 
the bank become aware of alternatives. 

Banks have always been borrowers—that 
is how they get their resources—but the lat- 
est developments are something new. They 
are new because more banks are now aggres- 
sively seeking short-term, price-sensitive 
money. This increasing emphasis on short- 
term funds from the market may actually 
increase the exposure of individual banks to 
sudden adverse drains—particularly since 
policy changes by the Federal Reserve that 
once influenced mainly your portfolios now 
also powerfully influence the relative cost 
and stability of your liabilities. As a result, 
in adversity many banks may be more de- 
pendent than ever on correspondent relations 
and ultimately on the lender of last resort— 
the Federal Reserve System, The discount 
window will, of course, always be there to 
protect communities and to meet the emer- 
gency needs of banks. But it would not be 
wise to count on its being there to save 
bankers from the consequences of going 
overboard in borrowing short and lending 
long. Furthermore, supervisory authorities 
should not count too heavily on the use of 
the discount window to paper over their mis- 
takes and deficiencies. 

Some bankers profess little concern about 
these possibilities; arguing that in the event 
of adverse shifts of deposits they can always 
garner the needed funds from the market 
by playing the game—that is, by offering a 
bit more for deposits. But this can be a 
hazardous game. At times, because of regu- 
lation Q ceilings, It cannot be played at all 
with respect to some sources of funds; there 
is no guarantee that regulation Q cellings 
will escalate In step with market yields. In 
addition, some banks that experience a hem- 
orrhage of deposits may not be able to re- 
place them merely by raising the price. 
Yields rise when funds are in relatively short 
supply, and much more deposit money just 
may not be around. In 1959 some would-be 
Federal funds borrowers found themselves 
in just this situation—they found no lenders. 

This problem is magnified now because 
some of the recent inflows to banks are 
Uquidity balances of corporations. In the 
event of a contraction in liquidity, these 
balances May not be available to the banks 
at rates they can afford to pay—ceilings or 
no ceilings. These infows—represented in 
the main by certificates of deposit—have re- 
placed the stock of liquidity which corpora- 
tions used to hold in the form of Govern- 
ment securities. And here, I think, we can 
learn a lesson from the past, In previous 
periods of rapid expansion and tight money 
these corporate holdings of governments have 
been liquidated pretty fast. If and when 
corporate holdings of CD's are liquidated 
for the same reason, banks will have to 
liquidate some of their assets too. This 
could add upward pressure on yields and 
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present some real liquidity and perhaps 
solvency problems to those banks that have 
not made proper plans for such developments 
or have relied too heavily on the possibility 
of replacing this borrowing with new bor- 
rowing. 

In short, today banks are relying less on 
traditional asset adjustments for the 
liquidity needed for both adverse clearings 
and increased loan demand, and more on 
deposit inflows and additional borrowing- 
Given the increasing liquidity risks asso- 
ciated with higher levels of interest-sensitiv® 
deposits and the difficulties of increasing bOr- 
rowings in periods of tight money, 
changed reliance could constitute the most 
dangerous risk resulting from the new trends- 

Even if in such periods some bankers are 
able to get their funds at higher rates, they 
may find the game not worth the candle: 
today 180-day CD money costs about the 
same as the return on a 1-year municipal 
adjusted for taxes. They may find them- 
selves forced to choose between negative 
carries—as they pay more for their funds 
than they can safely earn on them 
selling long-term assets at a loss. Negative 
carries and capital losses are not very ap“ 
petizing alternatives. 

These problems are, of course, compli- 
cated by the fact that the evolution in lia- 
bilities has induced a similar evolution in 
portfolio management. With the cost of 
bank funds now more obvious, as well as 
higher, there has been increasing pressure 
on banks to reach out for more 
In doing so, they have acquired longer term 
loans and securities. They have sought taz 
exempts. They have looked for the capi 
gain. The larger ones have engaged in lend- 
ing abroad on an unprecedented scale, 
nearly all have attempted to employ more 
of every dollar borrowed. Not only are loan / 
deposit ratios at highs, they are 
growing most rapidly at the smaller banks. 
More banks are entering the Federal funds 
market as lenders, as well as borrowers, with 
a consequent reduction in excess reserves 
and correspondent balances. 

Incidentally, it is just possible that on® 
of the reasons for the large expansion in 
banks’ holdings of mortgage loans and tax 
exempts is tradition: a tradition that argues 
that time and savings deposits, being more 
stable, may more safely be invested in long“ 
er term assets. It could be, of course, that 
time deposits are less stable today than many 
think. The level of a bank's demand de- 
posits may even be more stable now than the 
level of its interest-sensitive time deposits. 

Every bank must test the volatility of its 
deposits and not blindly follow outda 
rules of thumb. Maturities and other char- 
acteristics of bank portfolios must be related 
to the character of a bank's liabilities. 

My purpose today is not to alert bankers 
only, to the almost revolutionary character 
of recent changes in the banking business, 
but bank regulatory authorities, as well. 
They, too, will be challenged by this new 
wave of competitive bidding for funds and its 
consequences. 

Those of us on the policy and supervisory 
side have to beware of the twin temptations 
of bureaucracy—the temptation to resist 
change because the status quo seems safer 
and more comfortable, or, at the other ex- 
treme, the temptation to let down the bars 
indiscriminately in order to calm the com- 
plaints or court the plaudits of the “client” 
industry. 

We need to develop new supervisory guide- 
lines on many issues if the public interest 18 
to be effectively served. For example, whit 
are reasonable uses today for highly volatile 
and highly interest-sensitive money? What 
is a reasonable pattern for maturity distribu- 
tion of earning assts? How much should 
banks depend upon money market borrowing 
to ease liquidity pressures, and how much 
on asset maturities? To what exten 
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how—should banks be cushioned from the 
Consequences of misjudgments in bal 
the liquidity of their assets and labilities? 

A problem rarely spoken of for $0 years 
May return to wrinkle the supervisory brow: 

© what extent should small banks be pro- 

from the ability of large banks to 

did away their. deposits with deposit instru- 
ments that pay more and are more market- 
able? How can this be done without de- 
Ptivine bank customers of the benefits of 
Vigorous bank competition? Assuming that 
pattern of reserve requirements is 
SWitched (as may happen) to a graduated 
Scale based on deposit levels, will it be nec- 
in order to avoid the demise of 
maler banks—to raise the requirements at 
billion dollar end of the scale? or, per- 

Ps, to prescribe a high reserve require- 
Ment on deposits represented by negotiable 
CD's? Or can and should more suitable 
equalizers be devised? 

Clearly, traditional regulatory attitudes 
üre called into question by the change that 
has occurred. For example, both laws requir- 
ing interest rate ceilings on time deposits 
and those prohibiting interest on demand 

ts can become real issues. As the 
Styles and terms of bank liabilities prolifer- 
ate, old dividing lines lose more and more 
Of their meaning. 

What is needed today, in my judgment, is 
& general recasting of bank reguiation—to 
Pay more attention to the functions and ef- 
fects, both beneficinl and detrimental, of 

assets and liabilities, and less attention 
to traditional forms and procedures, the sig- 
Nificance of which has been altered by time 
and change. How can we bring about such 
& recasting? Must we stand pat until bitter 
experience reveals, in hindsight, what was too 
Much, what was nearsighted, and what was 
conceiyed? Or should we avoid waiting 
be tutored in the school of hard knocks 
by undertaking reforms based on all the good 
Sense that reasonable men can focus on the 
Problem? 

In principle, I daresay, all of us would vote 
tor the latter course. But it ts ironic that, 
Just when a well-coordinated, progressive re- 
form of bank regulation is needed, our Fed- 
‘Tal supervisory structure is enmeshed in a 
tangle of overlapping responsibilities, con- 
ficting philosophies, and procedural cross- 

that makes prompt and effective 
action impossible. 

If ever events called for a unified Federal 
Supervisory structure, this surely is the time. 
The challenges posed by today's competitive 
Pressures are clear. Bankers, supervisors, 
Policymakers, and legislators must find the 
institutional framework and the intestinal 
fortitude to meet those challenges—and 
Quickly. 


Franklin D. Roosevelt Institute Fitting 
Memoral to Former President 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CHARLES E. BENNETT 


OF FLORIDA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, February 15, 1965 


Mr. BENNETT. Mr. Speaker, we have 
been reminded lately of the honors 
Which go to great men after their death. 
In Great Britain, Sir Winston Churchill 
Was honored last month with the pomp, 
Circumstance, affection, and grief due 
the “Man of the Century.” While the 
British honored this great man with 
ceremony upon his death, they have fit- 
tingly paid respect to him with a living 
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memorial which will help to mold per- 
haps another Churchill. The memorial 
is the Churchill College, which opened 
last Easter at Cambridge University. 

Since the 81st Congress I have intro- 
duced legislation to provide for a Gov- 
ernment service school, and in the 89th 
Congress, on the opening day of the ses- 
sion, I again reintroduced a bill, H.R. 
276, to provide for the establishment of 
the Franklin Delano Roosevelt Institute, 
to be a graduate school for advanced 
studies in American Government. This 
institute would be for selected in- 
dividuals of outstanding ability to pur- 
sue advanced studies in American po- 
litical theory, methods, and institutions 
in preparation for public service with the 
Government of the United States. 

This school might be established at 
one of our great universities, as was done 
in the Churchill College at Cambridge. 
This is no new idea. Graduate studies 
in government service have been the 
bulwark of stable European governments 
for centuries. With many critics of Gov- 
ernment crying for better personnel in 
the Federal service, it would appear H.R. 
276 is an answer to these critics, and 
fulfils an acknowledged need by our 
Federal Government. The Roosevelt In- 
stitute seems to me to be a more fitting 
tribute to our 32d President than the pro- 
posed 20th century “stonehenge” or any 
other static memorial. 

An editorial from a recent edition of 
the Washington Post reads in part as 
follows: 

CHURCHILL COLLEGE 

It is a mark of superiority in ceremonial 
matters that the British have honored Sir 
Winston Churchill as he himself would have 
wished it—with memorial observances of im- 
pressive dignity culminating in a burial in 
a modest churchyard near Blenheim Palace, 
the great Englishman's ancestral home. As s 
lasting memorial to his achievement, the 
British are contemplating no vast and pre- 
tentious marble temple. Instead, the states- 
man's memorial will be Churchill College, 
which opened last Easter at Cambridge 
University. 

If a living and useful memorial is appro- 
priate to the greatest Englishman of his 
time, shouldn't Americans benefit from the 
example? 


Department of Agriculture Honors 
George Washington Carver 


EXTENSION OF REMARES 


HON. JOHN CONYERS, JR. 


OF MICHIGAN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, February 23, 1965 


Mr. CONYERS. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the REC- 
orp, I would like to bring to the attention 
of the House a speech delivered last 
Thursday by our colleague, the Honor- 
able HERBERT Tenzer, of New York, on 
the occasion of a plaque being presented 
to the U.S. Department of Agriculture as 
a memorial to the late George Washing- 
ton Carver. 

Congressman TENzER was introduced 
to a distinguished gathering of public 
officials and civic leaders of the District 
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of Columbia by Mrs. Rosa L. Gragg, 
chairman of the George Washington 
Carver Commemoration Committee. It 
is my great honor and privilege to have 
such a wonderful person as Mrs, Gragg 
as one of my constituents. The Hon- 
orable Orville L. Freeman, Secretary of 
Agriculture, accepted the plaque on be- 
half of the Department. 

The speech follows: 

Mr. Secretary, Mrs. Rosa Gragg, distin- 
guished guests, ladies and gentlemen, George 
Washington Carver’s greatest contribution 
lay in his efforts to help the poor farmers 
of Alabama wrest a Uving from an Indifferent 
soil. His bulletins were directed toward 
practical ends, They were simply and con- 
cisely written, they made the work of the 
laboratory available to the plowman. 

Carver had a unique capacity for applying 
good ideas. He once stated his philosophy 
in these terms, “Look about you. Take hold 
of the things that are here. Let them talk 
to you. You learn to talk to them.” In a 
similar vein, he showed that his faith was 
allied to his science, when he said, “I like to 
think of nature as an unlimited broadcasting 
system, through which God speaks to us 
every hour, if we will only tune in.“ 

To perpetuate his memory, there was estab- 
lished at his birthplace, in June 1951, the 
George Washington Carver National Monu- 
ment, consisting of 210 acres, located in 
southwestern Missouri, administered by the 
National Park Service. 

This monument was added to the other 
tangible expressions of a grateful nation, 
such as the Carver Museum on the Tuskegee 
campus, dedicated by the late Mr. and Mrs. 
Henry Ford in 1941, and the new science 
building dedicated in his honor at Simpson 
College in 1956. 

Today, while elsewhere there are those who 
toy and tamper with human rights, we add 
another page to the history of a nation’s — 
gratitude to an eminent botanist, a pioneer 
conseryationist, and great benefactor of man- 
kind 


On the occasion of the presentation of a 
plaque to further honor his memory, I have 
been authorized by the owners of Carver 
Memorial Park to announce a grant of a 
piece of land to the George Washington 
Carver Commemoration Committee, to be 
dedicated for use as & museum, where his 
great agricultural achievements and contri- 
butions to mankind can be viewed by the 
greatest possible number of interested per- 
sons near the Nation's Capital City. The lo- 
cation of the intended site is on U.S. Highway 
No. 1 approximately 2 miles south of Laurel, 
Md. The design will be decided upon in a 
competition and lt is expected that it will be 
in harmony and in consonance with the de- 
sign of the outstanding monuments and Gov- 
ernment building in the Nation's Capital area. 
Here more than 300 synthetic products made 
from peanuts and the 118 products devel- 
oped from the sweetpotato will be placed 
on display by manufacturers and producers 
of these products. The museum will also 
house interesting memorebilia marking the 
life and record of this slave boy who rose 
to humble manhood and who became one of 
our Nation's great scientists. 

Mr. Secretary I have the honor to present 
this plaque in honor of George Washington 
Carver, eminent scientist, agricultural re- 


experiments with the peanut, sweetpotato 
and other plants, which produced hundreds 
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of useful products for mankind. Upon his 
death of January 5, 1943, President Franklin 
Delano Roosevelt's telegram to Tuskegee In- 
stitute said, “all mankind are the beneficiaries 
of his discoveries.” 


Justice Felix Frankfurter 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. WILLIAM L. HUNGATE 


oy MISSOURI 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, February 8, 1965 


Mr. HUNGATE. Mr. Speaker, a few 
short years ago at the law school in 
Cambridge, a bust of Justice Felix 
Frankfurter was presented to take its 
place alongside four other great jurists 
of our century: Justices Oliver Wendell 
Holmes, Louis D. Brandeis, Benjamin 
Cardozo, and Learned Hand. Now Pro- 
fessor Frankfurter, for he remained a 
teacher throughout his judicial tenure, 
has joined those others in answering 
that summons, for which no continu- 
ance can be granted. Professor Frank- 
furter will require no extension of time 
to plead. His life exemplified the creed 
espoused by Justice Oliver Wendell 
Holmes when he spoke to the 50th anni- 
versary of his class in June 1911: 

To see so far as one may, and to feel the 

forces that are behind every detail 

* * * to hammer out as compact and solid 

a piece of work as one can, to try to make 
it first rate, and to leave it unadvertised. 


All of this Justice Frankfurter has 
done. The words of his last major opin- 
ion filed in dissent in March 1962, in the 
Tennessee apportionment case sounded 
a warning bell that still rings true 
today: 

The Justice wrote: 

“The Court today reverses a uniform 
course of decision established by a dozen 
cases, including one by which the very claim 
now sustained was unanimously rejected 
only 5 years ago. 

“Such a massive repudiation of the ex- 
perience of our whole past in asserting de- 
structively novel judiciary power demands a 
detalled analysis of the role of this Court in 
our constitutional system. 

"Disregard of inherent limits in the efec- 
tive exercise of the Court’s ‘judicial power’ 
not only presages the futility of judicial in- 
tervention in the essentially political con- 
flict of forces. * It may well impair the 
Court's position as the ultimate organ of ‘the 
supreme law of the land’ in that vast range 
of legal problems, often strongly entangled 
in popular feeling, on which this Court must 
pronounce. 


“PUBLIC CONFIDENCE 


“The Court's authority—processed neither 
of the purse nor the sword—ultimately rests 
on sustained public confidence in its moral 
sanction. Such feeling must be nourished 
by the Court's complete detachment, in fact 
and in appearance, from political entangle- 
ments and by abstention from injecting it- 
self into the clash of political forces in 
political settlements.” 

The struggle Justice Frankfurter went 
through in leaving his personal convictions 
behind came through most sharply In his 
1943 dissent in the flag salute case. The 
Court reversed a previous decision and ruled 
that children of Jehovah's Witnesses could 
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not be forced to salute the U.S. flag at school. 
Frankfurter, disagrgeeing, said: 

“One who belongs to the most vilified and 
persecuted minority in history is not likely 
to be insensible to the freedoms guaranteed 
by our Constjtution. Were my purely per- 
sonal attitude relevant I should whole- 
heartedly associate myself with the general 
libertarian yiews in the Court’s opinion, rep- 
resenting as they do the thought and action 
of a lifetime. 

“PEELING AS JUDGE 


“But as judges we are neither Jew nor 
Gentile, neither Catholic nor agnostic. * * * 
As a member of this Court I am not justi- 
fied in writing my private notions into the 
Constitution, no matter how deeply I may 
cherish them or how mischievous Imay deem 
their disregard.” 

He was with the majority in ruling that 
congressional committees must make clear 
to witnesses the pertinency of questions; in 
drawing a sharp distinction between sub- 
versive thought and action; and in striking 
down the State Department's restrictive 
passport regulations as not authorized by 
law 


Perhaps his most bitter defeat on the 
Court was his last one. That was the Ten- 
nessee apportionment case where six Justices 
voted to allow lower Federal courts to hear 
the complaints of citizens who think un- 
equal voting districts dilute their right to 
vote. 

For Justice Frankfurter, the Court's de- 
cision to step into what he called a political 
thicket was tragic. 


The lamps of learning he has lit shall 
light the paths of countless generations 
yet unborn. 


National Lutheran Council Endorses Pres- 
ident Johnson’s Immigration Bill 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. JOHN BRAD EMAS 


OF INDIANA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, February 18, 1965 


Mr. BRADEMAS. Mr. Speaker, under 
unanimous consent, I insert in the REC- 
orD the text of a resolution adopted by 
the National Lutheran Council support- 
ing President Johnson’ proposal for re- 
vision of the immigration law. 

Although the Lutheran Church, Mis- 
souri Synod, does not officially partici- 
pate in the National Lutheran Council, it 
wishes to be associated with the sub- 
stance of this resolution. 

The text of the resolution follows: 
RESOLUTION ON IMMIGRATION 
333 the National Lutheran Council 

consistently expressed hope that Congress 
will establish immigration — Just to all 
and ministering most truly to the public 
welfare”; and 

Whereas the National Lutheran Council 
has stated its firm conviction that the exist- 
ing immigration legislation has severe short- 
comings, as a result of which neither tradi- 
tional Christian humanitarianism nor en- 
lightened, self-interest are adequately ex- 
hibited," and has expressed hope that Con- 
gress will “seek a just and workable sub- 
stitute for the national origins quota 
system”; and 

Whereas the statement “Immigration Pol- 
icy: Moral Issues and the National Interest,” 
endorsed by the National Lutheran Council 
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at its meeting on February 4, 1960, com- 
mended for study and consideration the fol- 
lowing five possible objectives as the basis of 
a revised U.S. immigration law: 

1. To supply our permanent population 
with a steady proportion of newcomers who 
have chosen the United States as their new 
homeland and who can impart to their 
American neighbors an understanding of the 
cultures, attitudes, and interests of other 
races and peoples of the world. 

2. To assume the United States proper 
share of international responsibility for the 
resettlement of refugees and of other per- 
sons urgently in need of the compassionate 
haven of a new homeland. 

3. To facilitate the reuniting of families- 

4. To facilitate the entry of persons pos- 
sessing special skills or other capacities 
needed by the American economy and cul- 
ture. 

5. To admit annually a reasonable number 
of the persons described above on an objec- 
tive basis of selection which, while discrimi- 
nating, will not be discriminatory with re- 
spect to race, national origin, color, or re- 
ligion, testifying thereby to the U.S. recogni- 
tion of the interlocking and mutual interests 
of all nations with regard to the migration 
of people, the interaction of cultures and 
respect of universal human rights; and 

Whereas the proposed legislation submitted 
to Congress by President Johnson on Jan- 
uary 13, 1965, represents substantial progres® 
toward the fulfillment of the basic hopes and 
objectives expressed in prior National Lu- 
theran Council resolutions: Therefore be it 

Resolved, That the National Lutheran 
Council reaffirm its concern for a fair and 
just immigration law, and express its hope 
that Congress will enact into law the prin- 
ciples and objectives contained in the Presi- 
dent's proposal now before Congress; and be 
it further 

Resolved, That the congregations of the 
member bodies of the National Lutheran 
Council be encouraged to welcome immi- 
grants into their fellowship and to assist 
them in continuing integration into com- 
munity life. 


5 { 
Vietnam 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 


HON. WILLIAM F. RYAN 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, February 23, 1965 


Mr. RYAN. Mr. Speaker, when the 
history of U.S. involvement in Vietnam is 
finally written, a great American news- 
paper—the New York Times—will have 
a special place for having lived up to the 
highest standard of courageous and in- 
cisive journalism. No newcomer to this 
complex issue, the New York Times pub- 
lished articles by Pulitzer Prize winner 
David Halberstram and Homer Bigart 
which brought to light the realities of 
the dictatorial Diem regime. Recently 
James Reston has analyzed the complex- 
ities of Vietnam in a number of pene- 
trating articles, and the New York Times 
has put special emphasis on Vietnam on 
the editorial page in a series of in-depth 
editorials. I commend the following 
three editorials to my colleagues: 

From the New York Times, Feb. 19, 1965] 
THe War Hawks 

A comparatively small group of Americans, 
at this moment predominantly political in 
character and predominantly Republican in 
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Politics, is doing its best to multiply the 
2 and frustrations of the war in southeast 
ia. 

This group ignores the realities of the pres- 
It ignores the obvious war- 
Weariness of the people of South Vietnam. It 
ignores the steady stream of desertions from 
the Vietnamese Army. It ignores the difi- 
eulty of protecting isolated American bases 
Against the surprise attacks of guerrillas. 

It ignores the possibility of an invasion 
ot South Vietnam by the very considerable 
North Vietnamese Army. It ignores the 
Problem of how an serial counterattack could 
Cope successfully with a massive ground at- 
tack of this character. It ignores the pos- 
Bibility of Chinese intervention. It ignores 
the cs and belittles the cost in lives 


The whole aim of this group is to expand 
the Vietnamese war, even if it means drawing 
in China and perhaps the Soviet Union as 
Well. By its lights, President Johnson’s dec- 
larntion that the United States seeks no 
Wider war is as much a prescription for fail- 


{From the New York Times, Feb. 20, 1965] 
REVOLVING Door IN Saicon 


Personal and group ambitions seem more 
consequential to some of South Vietnam's 
key military leaders than the war against 
the Vietcong. The world worries about the 
Ganger of a general war growing out of the 
Us. effort to underwrite Vietnamese free- 
dom with American men, money and arms, 
Yet, the primary worry for many of the gen- 
erals and colonels who are supposed to be in 
direct charge of Saigon’s war effort revolves 
around personal power. 

In his testimony before the House Armed 
Services Committee, at almost the time the 
latest coup was beginning, Secretary McNa- 
Mara warned that without national unity and 
& stable government the South Vietnamese 
would not be able to make effective use either 
ot their own armed forces or of the help the 
United States is giving them. His words 
Were apparently lost on the battling warlords 
in Satgon. 

Perhaps the most disturbing aspect of this 
newest in an endless series of internal up- 
heayals is how unprepared every American 

er in Saigon or Washington seemed 
to be for it. The available evidence suggests 
that the abortive coup was hatched in the 

South Vietnamese Embassy in Washington, 
Where Colonel Thao was press attaché until 
recently and where Lieutenant General 
Khiem is currently ambassador, The total 

of American officialdom indicates 
an abysmal! failure of the Central Intelligence 

Agency and every branch of military intelli- 
Bence. It is all much too reminiscent of the 
Gays when Washington gave over-ready 
credence to the late Ngo Dinh Diem’s glowing 
Teports of military victories and villages 
made secure. 

The situation in Saigon is still too obscure 
to permit any forecast of who will emerge 
as ruler for a day, a week, or a month. But 
there are enough puzzles about the latest 
insurgence to raise suspicion that the Viet- 
cong may have infiltrated the highest coun- 
cils of the Vietnamese armed forces. Cer- 
tainly, there is no prospect of the kind of 
stable government Secretary McNamara has 
Tightly said is essential if our aid is to be of 
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any real effectiveness. It is more urgent 
than ever for President Johnson to take a 
new, hard look at this worsening morass 
before honorable extrication from it becomes 
impossible. 


[From the New York Times, Feb. 21, 1965] 
THE DEBATE ON VIETNAM 


A great debate on the Vietnamese conflict 
is now raging all over the United States. It 
goes from the White House, Congress, and 
the Pentagon to every home, office, factory, 
and farm. It is unresolved because the Gov- 
ernment has not yet decided on its policy or, 
if it has, President Johnson is not telling 
the American people. The debate’s subject, 
in its simplest form, is whether to fight a 
big war in Vietnám or to seek a way out 
through a combination of continuing de- 
fense and diplomatic negotiation. 

The case for a vastly stepped-up American 
military commitment—as set forth in today's 
Magazine by military analyst Hanson W. 
Baldwin—is that the Communist strategy 
of creeping aggression" must be stopped in 
Vietnam before it swallows all of Asia and 
the world. Under this theory, the United 
States should undertake saturation bombing 
of North Vietnam and send as many as & 
million American soldiers, sailors, and filers 
into a “war to win.” 

Such an approach discards any pretense 
that our objective in Vietnam is to protect 
the Vietnamese people; it turns the conflict 
ino a maked ideological struggle that ignores 
all the deep cleavages recent years have 
brought in both the Communist and free 
worlds. Not one of our major allies in the 
West could be expected to endorse, much less 
actively assist, an American involvement so 
massive it would amount to a military occu- 
pation of leaderless South Vietnam. Ameri- 
ca’s efforts to demonstrate the superiority 
of its social system by abolishing poverty and 
building a Great Society would vanish under 
the necessity for pouring our youth and 
treasure into a limitless solo adventure. 

On the Communist side the effect of a 
large-scale American assault on North Viet- 
nam would be to resolidify the fragmented 
Moscow-Peiping-Hanol axis. Communist 
China would have to send her land armies 
to the rescue, as in North Korea, or be 
labeled a paper tiger. Soviet Russia, now 
manifestly unhappy about anything that 
would enhance Chinese prestige or dominion, 
would find it almost impossible to stand 
aloof. The end result would be an escalation 
of such dimensions that no one could be 
sure it would not wind up in the kind of 
calamitous atomic exchange Secretary Mc- 
Namara described so graphically in his testi- 
mony last week. 

There are many, of course, who contend 
that the United States will eventually have 
to fight a nuclear war with China anyway, 
and that it is better to have the showdown 
now when our superiority in weapons and 
delivery devices is so great. These are the 
same people who a decade ago were advanc- 
ing precisely the same argument on why the 
United States should not wait to drop the 
bomb on Moscow. The notion that all Com- 
munists are alike and that all must be de- 
stroyed is the road to world annihilation. 

The struggle between East and West is 
enormously complex, and nowhere more 80 
than in Vietnam, a country that has been 
occupied or neutral for 2,000 years and that 
now shows no will to fight in Its own defense. 
The Vietnamese, both North and South, have 
an inherited fear and dislike of the Chinese. 
The Russians undoubtedly have at least as 
much desire as the United States to keep 
them from being swallowed into Peiping's 
empire. 

The course of sanity is to explore the initi- 
atives opened up by Secretary General Thant 
and General de Gaulle for negotiations to 
seek a neutralization of Vietnam and all 
southeast Asia. For a year the objection has 
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been that our military position is too weak 
to allow negotiations. Every week it has 
grown weaker, and the latest upheavals in 
the Vietnamese military and political struc- 
ture indicate that total collapse may be im- 
minent. To send hundreds of thousands of 
Americans into an endless jungle war or to 
bomb North Vietnamese ports and industrial 
centers on a saturation basis would be a 
surer road to global holocaust than to a 
victory arms can never win for either side. 


All of Idaho Welcomes 1965 Girl Scout 
Roundup 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. COMPTON I. WHITE, JR. 


OF IDAHO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, February 2, 1965 


Mr. WHITE of Idaho. Mr, Speaker, 
under leave to extend my remarks in the 
Recorp, I include the following editorial 
which appeared in the February 18 edi- 
tion of the Bonners Ferry Herald and 
which expresses all of Idaho’s thoughts 
on welcoming the 1965 International 
Senior Girl Scout Roundup to our north- 
ern panhandle: 

ALL or Ipamo Wetcomes 1965 Gm Scout 
Roundup 


Deep lies the snow over north Idaho's Far- 
ragut State Park where the International 
Senior Girl Scout Roundup will be held next 
summer. In somber silence the pines, the 
firs, and the cedars await the coming of 
spring, and sleeping on the bosom of the 
earth beneath the snowy mantle lie the 
countless flower seeds and plants that hold 
the promise of many lovely tomorrows. 

And, oh, the memories this land of forest 
and field, lake and stream, and mountain 
and meadow holds, 

Last night the south wind brought its first 
promise of the welcome spring. Soughing 
through the pines, the breezes seemed to be 
reminiscing about the days gone by. If 
one would listen close, here's what they 
might have heard the breezes say: 

“Long, long ago,” the breeze began, “only 
friendly Indians came this way. Kalispelms, 
they called themselves. Friends of the 
neighboring Kootenai to the north and the 
Nez Perce to the south. Here they pitched 
their tepees, bore their children, and lived 
their happy lives. And the Great Spirit to 
whom they prayed smiled on them. 

“Came then the white men, David Thomp- 
son, Joco Finlay and all the rest of the buck- 
skin-clad explorers, adventurers, and voy- 
ageurs. Strange were the names they gave: 
Pend d’Oreille, Coeur d'Alene, Mamaloos, 
Seneacquoteen. 

“Tirelessly the years rolled on, and little of 
importance happened here. It was as though 
Fate was saving this area for a greater pur- 
pose, and it was in 1941 when the world was 
engaged in its second great war that destiny 
decreed that this should be the site of Far- 
ragut Naval ‘Training Station. Barracks, 
fieldhouses, training schools, messhalls spring 
up m five great camps. One hundred thou- 
sand sallors to man the greatest armanda the 
world has ever known were trained here. 
From farm and city these recruits came. 
Pink cheeked youths they were, some sob- 
bing out their homesick hearts in the dark- 
ness of the night, some braving their trails 
with fear in their hearts, some seeking excite- 
ment and adventure, all knowing that some 
would not return. But they were Ameri- 
cans—proud Americans. 
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“What of this great armada? Do you re- 
member these? The Mighty Mo, the Iowa, 
the Yorktown, the Lexington, Enterprise, the 
Wasp, the Princeton, the Sangamon, the 
Essex, e Intrepid, the Bunker Hill, the 
Franklin, the Santa Fe, the Ticonderoga, the 
Lunga Point, the Fighting Lady. 

“Where did they go? Remember? Casa 
Bianca, Salerno, bloody Anzio, Gold Beach, 
Omaha Beach, Guadalcanal, Coral Sea, the 
Solomons, Bougainville, the Gilberts, the 
Marshalls, the Marianas, Guam, Wake, Yap, 
Truk, Midway, Jaluit Atoll, bloody Tarawa, 
Peleliu Island, Cape Gloucester, Leyte Gulf, 
Mindinao, Saipan, Rabaul, Kwajalein, Min- 
doro, Tokishiki Shima, Tinian, Iwo Jima, 
Okinawa, Aormori, Tokyo. 

“Gone now are the barracks, the field- 
houses, the training schools and the mess- 
halis. Only the water standpipes remain as 
silent sentinals of the glory that was Far- 
ragut, and here and there an asphalt street, 
hidden in the grass, submits grudgingly to 
the erosion of the elements. 

“A glorious page of history was written 
here,” the dying breeze recalled, but there 
are other things to come and we will come 
back when the Girl Scouts pitch their tents 
on this hallowed ground come summer. Yes, 
we will return.“ 

Hear us now, Great Spirit. May Your smile 
shed its grace upon our land as we prepare to 
host the Girl Scout roundup. Make the sun 
shine and the flowers to bloom in profusion. 
Gone will be the wild roses and the syringa 
when they gather at midsummer. The June 
grass will be browning, too, but let the In- 
dian paint brush add its crimson hue to the 
blue of the wild lupines, the purple of the 
vetch, the lavender of the fireweed, the white 
of the wild daisies, and the yellow of the 
tansy bloom. Strew Your garlands at their 
feet, for they are the flower of American 
womanhood. They are the daughters of 
those pink-cheeked youths who trained here 
long years ago. 

Let them take Thy gentleness from the blue 
skies and the white clouds, Thy tranquillity 
from the peaceful landscape, and Thy 
strength from the mighty mountains. Help 
us to say: “Welcome to Idaho.” 


Salute to National Brotherhood Week 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. FRANK ANNUNZIO 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, February 15, 1965 


Mr. ANNUNZIO. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks, I include 
a brief salute to National Brotherhood 
Week sponsored by the National Confer- 
ence of Christians and Jews. The article 
follows: 

The National Conference of Christians and 
Jews have sponsored an Annual Brotherhood 
Week for more than 35 years. 

It is a systematic and well-organized pro- 
gram to bring about a better understanding 
among the different groups, racial and re- 
ligious, which constitute our population. 

The week passes. The words, spoken and 
written will make little impression. Those 
who are prejudiced, those who practice racial 
and religious discrimination will continue as 
they have in the past. Good will and toler- 
ance will be nice-sounding words. 

Those who believe in equality do not need 
the yearly reminder. Those who preach and 
practice intolerance and prejudice are not 
moved by it. 

It doesn’t seem possible that prejudice and 
hatred are so widespread that an annual 
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publicity campaign is needed to unmask it. 
. There is but one way to combat prejudice 
and religious hatred and that is by educa- 
tion. Education aimed at racial toleration 
should be begun in the homes and in the 
early grades of the schoois when children are 
young and impressionable. Parents have a 
responsibility in teaching their children that 
the color, race, or creed of a person is of 
less importance than his character. 

To preach brotherhood is not enough. It 
must be taught to the young. It must be 
practiced by men and women throughout the 
year. Until we accept this priceless virtue 
of equality, we cannot truly call ourselves 
Americans. 

Willam Morris, the ancient Hebrew psalm- 
ist said, "Behold, how good and how pleasant 
it is for brethren to dwell together in unity.” 
The words of this learned man have more 
meaning today than when they were first ut- 
tered ages ago. 


Whence Bipartisanship? 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ROBERT L. LEGGETT 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, February 23, 1965 


Mr. LEGGETT. Mr. Speaker, with the 
vote last week wherein Democrats sup- 
ported, for the present, an Arab policy 
of the last three administrations, I note 
Republicans making political capital and 
fanning the flames all over the country. 

Perhaps our policies would be more 
consistent if Members studied the issues 
and gave leadership to the many times 
uninformed public. 

The Republican temptation, currently 
the vogue, to abort bipartisan foreign 
policy on the slightest provocation, is not 
popular with the majority of Americans 
as witnesseth the November 1964 elec- 
tions. 

The facts and issues are, I believe, re- 
sponsibly set forward by John Badeau 
in the following reprint of an article from 
“Foreign Affairs,” American Quarterly 
Review: 

UNITED STATES AND Unrrep Aran REPUBLIC: 
A Crisis IN CONFIDENCE 
(By John S. Badeau) 

During recent congressional debates on sid 
legislation many harsh things were said 
about the United Arab Republic and its 
President. One Senator stated that “Col. 
Abdel Nasser * * * has been responsible more 
than any other single individual for keeping 
the political caldron boiling in the arid, 
strife-torn Middle East * * * pouring oll on 
whatever brush fires break out.” President 
Nasser has been equally sharp and critical. 
Early in 1964, he publicly described Ameri- 
can foreign policy toward the Arab world as 
“not based on justice but on the support and 
consolidation of the base of aggression, Is- 
rael, and we cannot, under any circum- 
stances, accept it.” 

To be sure, much of this may be dismissed 
as political talk for the public ear. Nasser, 
no less than American Senators, has a con- 
stituency which periodically must be stirred 
up and marshaled fcr support. There is 
thus little mew in the current skirmishing 
between Arab and American spokesmen— 
but those who follow United States-United 
Arab Republic relations closely feel there 
ought to be. For this increased tempo in 
verbal. attacks comes during a period of 
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notable improvement in relations, when both 
the United States and the United Arab Re- 
public, as a matter of basic policy, have been 
trying to get along with each other. 

For both parties the change began in the 
aftermath of the Suez affair. By its prompt 
support of the United Nations and its re- 
fusal to back the Israel-Anglo-French in- 
vasion, the United States gave practical 
proof of its impartiality in Middle East quar- 
rels which threatened the peace of the ares 
and the world. This was followed by & 
quiet mending of relations in the closing 
days of the Eisenhower administration. 
Economic aid to Egypt was cautiously rein- 
stituted and a franker exchange of views 
took place. President Kennedy sup 
and expanded this policy, identifying the 
Middle East as an area vital to American in- 
terests, He sought to develop relations with 
Egypt around points of mutual interest, 
while recognizing that the United States 
had, and would continue to have, sharp dif- 
ferences with Nasser. 

In making this approach, the United States 
paid particular attention to economic assist- 
ance. Whatever else the revolution in Egypt 
stands for, it is the most vigorous attack on 
the perennial problems of poverty, disease, 
ignorance, and privilege ever seen in the 
ancient Valley of the Nile. With a burgeon- 
ing population (doubled since 1936), severe 
limitation of arable land (3% percent of the 
country’s total area), and limited foreign 
exchange earnings (chiefly the cotton crop. 
Suez Canal tolls and tourism), it is obvious 
that the United Arab Republic cannot forg® 
ahead with desperately needed moderniza- 
tion and social advance without substantial 
foreign assistance. 

Here was a point of mutual concern on 
which closer American-Egyptian relations 
could be built. On its part, the United Arab 
Republic needed to develop a healthy and 
progressive society without being captured in 
the process by the Soviet bloc. But a socially 
stable and progressive Egypt was also in the 
interests of the United States, one of whose 
basic Middle East policies is to contribute 
wherever possible to tranquility through s0- 
cial progress in this vital region. Political 
and economic chaos in the Valley of the Nile 
would have repercussions in the surrounding 
area. Both in its own right, and as a major 
influence in the Arab world, the sound eco- 
nomic progress of Egypt is a desirable Amer- 
ican objective. American economic assist- 
ance, chiefly through the Public Law 480 
food program, was therefore increased. 

Egypt's response to this approach opened 
a new ern in United States-United Arab Re- 
public relations. A cultural agreement was 
signed in 1962. In 1963, after 11 years of 
negotiation, Egypt entered into an invest- 
ment guarantee agreement with the United 
States, almed at stimulating and protecting 
American business interests. On several 
occasions, notably at the Economic Con- 
ference in Cairo in the summer of 1962, the 
United Arab Republic played a moderating 
role in containing African and Asian extre- 
mists. Nasser opposed the Soviet resumption 
of nuclear testing and shifted his policy away 
from supporting Gizenga in the Congo. 
While maintaining diplomatic relations with 
Cuba, the United Arab Republic displayed 
little enthusiasm for Castro and took a rea- 
sonably sympathetic attitude toward Presi- 
dent Kennedy's showdown with Khrushehev. 
And for the first time in some years, the 
controlled press in Egypt gave a fairly objec- 
tive, often sympathetic, account of American 
actions, 

Against this background of cooperation, 
the shrill crescendo of bitter accusation be- 
tween American and Fgyptian leaders strikes 
an ominous discord. A popular Egyptian 
proverb says, “One day it's honey—the next 
onions.” After the good diet of the past 3 
years, are American-Exyptian relations in for 
a ration of onions? Under the present ad- 
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Ministration, the United States made its 
Moet determined effort to protect its interests 
in the Near East through a reasonable rap- 
Prochement with the United Arab Republic. 
Are all such efforts bound to be fleeting? 
What is it that interrupts them just when 
everything seems to be going well? 

The answer is not to be found so much in 
Specific policies of the two countries as in 
the atmosphere within which these take 
Place. At the end of the First World War an 
American observer reported that “Before all 
else (the nations of the Near East) need re- 
Rewed confidence in each other and in us, 
and in our bonest purposes of good.“ That 
is as true today as it was 40 years ago. The 
Gay of honey in Arab-American relations so 
Casiiy changes into a day of onions because 
there is mutual distrust of each other's “hon- 
est p of good.” Actions in themselves 
Telatively minor become objects of deep 
Suspicion because they are seen as cloaks 
for “imperialism,” “neocolonialism,” “pan- 
Arabism” or the personal ambitions of some 
Arab ruler. The crisis is often a crisis of con- 
fidence, generating a fog of suspicion which 
chokes good relations and makes it difficult 
to negotiate a lasting solution to differences. 

It is a crisis in confidence which currently 
threatens American relations with the United 
Arab Republic. Although the mutuality of 
interests continues, the United States is won- 
dering whether in the light of recent events 
it can trust the United Arab Republic to 
follow a reasonably consistent course of co- 
Operation—or will it undercut vital Ameri- 
Can interests in the Arab world at its own 
Whim? And can the United Arab Republic 
trust the United States to pursue its present 
Course with continulty—or will the erratic 
Winds of changing administrations and elec- 
tion pressures continually blow American 
foreign policy off course? It is doubt about 
these fundamentals of the American-Egyp- 
tian relationship which has created a crisis 
between the two nations. 

One reason for such doubts is the very suc- 
Cess of recent policy. Each party now finds 
itself playing an important role in the na- 
tional interests of the other—a role in which 
the capacity to hurt is large. American 
food makes a massive contribution to the 
Well-being of Egypt and is a resource on 
Which the United Arab Republic national 
budget is currently based. While the coun- 
try could get along without it (as the after- 
Math of Suez shows), the withdrawal of our 
food sales would create a serious economic 
Problem. Moreover, the attitude of the Unit- 
ed States influences both government and 
Private credit resources in Western countries 
upon which the United Arab Republic now 
depends for its badly needed foreign cur- 
rency assistance, Thus the United Arab 
Republic is nervous about anything which 
might suggest a sudden shift in American 
Policy and scrutinizes carefully and sus- 
Piciously every American statement, fearing 
the worst. 

But the United States also is nervous about 
Egypt. The United Arab Republic and its 
President are the single most powerful force 
in the Arab world. With the largest and 
most modernly equipped Arab army, the most 
powerful and sophisticated propaganda sys- 
tem and wide appeal among the Arab masses, 
President Nasser has a potential which can- 
not be neglected by any nation having inter- 
ests in the Near East. He has the power to 
harm American interests to a considerable 
Gezree—as the response to his call for liqui- 
dating the American airbase in Libya shows. 
It is not simply a matter of power and ambi- 
tion; Nasser typifies the socially revolutionary 
and politically self-determining forces which 
are at work in most countries of the Near 
East. If these forces, under the spell of 
Nasser's leadership, are aroused against Amer- 
ican interests in Libya, Jordan, and Saudi 
Arabia, they can cause much trouble, even 
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if they might not in the end totally destroy 
the US. position. 

But this mutual fear is more than a cur- 
rent mood, bred by recent experience. There 
are, in fact, good reasons for the United 
States and Egypt to suspect each other—rea- 
sons which haye a long history. Each nation 
has a bill of particulars against the other, 
drawn from the experiences of the last dec- 
ade. It is this which forms the reservoir of 
suspicion from which a crisis of confidence 18 
80 easily drawn. 
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On Egypt's part, the first count against the 
United States is the unpredictability of its 
policy. American-Egyptian relations since 
the revolution in 1952 amply illustrate this. 
In the opening stages of the new regime, 
America was closely and hopefully identified 
with it, believing that a change in social and 
political conditions was long overdue in the 
Valley of the Nile. This led to a honeymoon 
policy, when sympathy and identity of in- 
terests seemed high. 

In 1955 this cordial relation abruptly 
changed, due to Egyptian arms purchases 
from the Soviets. Falling to secure military 
equipment from the West on acceptable 
terms, Nasser turned to the Soviet bloc, The 
American reaction was a reversal of policy, 
which now set itself to contain and separate 
Egypt from its Arab neighbors. This was the 
policy of isolation—a long cry from the 
honeymoon which preceded it. 

This policy falled. The United States was 
unable to isolate Egypt, the Israel-Anglo- 
French invasion of Egypt brought Nasser to 
the summit of his influence in the ares, and 
it became clear that some new approach was 
needed. In the aftermath of Suez, America 
therefore shifted to a line that was cautious 
but correct, gradually reinstituting ald and 
seeking at least minimal normal relations. 

Under President Kennedy, this was rein- 
forced and expanded to become a policy of 
selective cooperation built on mutual inter- 
ests. In no sense was this a return to the 
honeymoon, with uncritical support of all 
United Arab Republic policies. Rather it was 
based upon a sense of mutual needs and a 
willingness to concentrate on these instead of 
on the many disputes which had soured past 
relations. 

Thus in less than a decade the United 
States has followed four different policies 
toward Egypt. While each is defensible in 
terms of the conditions which produced it, 
the effect on the Egyptian is to create the 
impression that American actions are un- 
predictable, not built upon clear principles— 
indeed, not even bulit upon a consistent view 
of America’s own interests. It is this 
penchant for change in the American course 
which makes the Egyptian reserved and sus- 
picious of us, especially during a period when 
relations are good. 

A second cause of Egyptian suspicion is the 
rapid rise of American power, particularly in 
and near the Middle East. Prior to the 
Second World War, the American presence in 
the Arab world consisted chiefly of mission- 
aries, educators, archeologists and a limited 
number of businesses, petroleum being the 
largest. The United States was a threat to 
no one; it had no bases, no troops, no fleets, 
and it diplayed none of the panoply of power 
Arabs expected from a great nation. 

This changed after the war. Beginning 
with President Truman’s commitment to the 
defense of Turkey and Greece in 1947, the 
United States played an Increasing role in the 
area, Military bases in Morocco, Libya, Tur- 
key, and Arabia, the powerful 6th Fleet al- 
ways just across the horizon, support for the 
military establishments of Iran, Turkey, and 
Greece, the landing of marines in Lebanon— 
these were disturbing proofs to the Arab that 
the United States had become a military pres- 
ence which could interfere with actions of 
the Arab states whenever it chose. What 
Great Britain once was, the United States 
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has now become—the policeman of the world. 
Therefore the specter of American might in 
the Middle East always lurks just offstage 
and Egyptians are convinced that at some 
unexpected point it will step from the wings 
to play the dominant role in their affairs. 

This fear is fed by a third suspicion—that 
the United States Is too often in league with 
the forces of “imperialism and neocolonial- 
ism.” What the Egyptians mean by this is 
not (despite the paragraph above) that 
America will deliberately seek to create a 
Middle East empire. It is that we are damned 
by our association with the British and the 
reactionary Arab regimes, As to Britain, 
many Arabs believe that the present rem- 
nants of its historic position in the Middle 
East are supported by the United States. 
Wulle at the time of the Suez invasion in 
1956 the United States joined in condemning 
(and thus terminating) the Anglo-French 
invasion, within a few days we froze Egyptian 
assets in America, refused to sell food and 
drugs to Egypt, and ended the CARE pro- 
gram. Obviously, it ts argued, America was 
prepared to support Britain as far as it dared, 

This identification with imperialism is 
given more substance by our interests in and 
association with Arab regimes which the 
Egyptian considers reactionary. By this he 
means the monarchies of the area and their 
governments which he claims do not repre- 
sent popular consent or the interests of the 
people. The Egyptian argument is that these 
regimes are based upon an economic and 
political elite who keep power against the 
best interests of the common masses by co- 
operating with the foreign power having a 
stake in the country, He believes that the 
very character of the regimes in Jordan, 
Saudi Arabia, Iran, and Libya (to name the 
current lot) drive them into subservience to 
Western, therefore American, power. This is 
the neocolonialism against which the non- 
alined world so frequently agitates as a 
threat to its untrammeled independence. 

These three causes for distrust are brought 
to a focus in the problem that most con- 
tinuously and deeply besets our relations 
with the Arab world—the question of Israel. 
There are many aspects to this tangled affair, 
but as regards American foreign policy the 
heart of the matter is that the Egyptian 
(and most of his fellow Arabs) believes that 
Israel exercises a veto power on American 
policy toward the Arab world. Whatever 
understanding of the realities of Arab life 
there may be in American circles, and how- 
ever logically American interests can be 
served by at least an evenhanded policy 
toward the Arabs, the Egyption is convinced 
that when the cards are down Israel and its 
supporters can force the United Statse to 
make thelr interests paramount, Thus the 
Egyptian believes that no balanced American 
policy toward the Arab world can be perma- 
nent. Sooner or later it will run counter to 
Israeli interests, and when that happens, the 
US, Government is powerless to hold to its 
course. 

So runs the Egyption indictment. But 
Americans have equally deep suspicions of 
the United Arab Republic. Most basic is the 
conviction that Egypt and its president are 
compulsive meddlers in the affairs of their 
neighbors. Both openly and secretly they 
stir up strife, support dissident movements 
and seek the overthrow of regimes of which 
they disapprove. Even Egyptions 
this and express themselves in one of Cairo's 
many jokes about the regime. According to 
the story, when President Nasser went to 
Algeria last spring, he took with him a num- 
ber of movie films, one of his favorite forms 
of relaxation. Among these was “Mutiny on 
the Bounty.” After seeing the picture, the 
president sent a cable to the Foreign Office 
saying, “Contact the mutineers on the Boun- 
ty immediately. Tell them we support their 
cause and any attack on them will be con- 
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sidered an attack on the United Arab Re- 
public.” 

During the past 2 years there have been 
five instances of United Arab Republic med- 
dling which particularly disturbed Ameri- 
cans. The first was Egypt's support for the 
coup d'etat which overthrow the Imam of 
Yemen. What began as modest help to Re- 
publican forces against the Royalists ended 
with full-scale military occupation of the 
country. Egypt eventually had nearly 40,- 
000 troops in the Yemen. A second instance 
was the dispatch of United Arab Republic 
arms and technicians in support of Algeria in 
its border dispute with Morocco—and this 
at a time when Cuba was also getting into 
the act, \ 

The third incident was the supply of small 
arms to the Government of Cyprus during 
the current civil war on that unfortunate 
island. While any government has the legal 
right to sell arms to another government, it 
seemed that Greek Cypriots had ample quan- 
titles of weapons on hand, both for their 
regular and irregular forces. What reason 
had the United Arab Republic to contribute 
to an already overabundant supply except 
the desire to fan the fires of conflict between 
Greek and Turkish Cypriots? And why did 
Nasser welcome Makarios so warmly to Cairo 
this summer, unless the United Arab Re- 
public is more interested in perpetuating 
than in calming the Cyprus disorders? 

The fourth instance is perhaps the most 
serious. In February 1964, President Nasser, 
in a public speech heard throughout the 
Arab world, called for the ending of British 
and American base rights in Libya. The 
response was an immediate public furor 
in Libya which came dangerously near to 
ending in the abdication of the King. Once 
again Egypt was interfering in the affairs 
of its neighbors, and in a form directly 
challenging an American interest. 

Finally, there is the current Egyptian cam- 
paign against the South Arabian Federation 
and its British sponsors. Here is an area re- 
mote from the United Arab Republic, with- 
out visible impact on Egyptian security in- 
terests. Whether the Egyptian offensive is 
a diversionary ploy in the Yemen affair or a 
more general stirring up of trouble for 
trouble's sake, it only confirms. American 
opinion that the United Arab Republic is 
always minding someone else’s business. 

This continuous keeping the pot boiling 
by Egypt causes serious problems for the 
United States. Not only does it have a num- 
ber of specific interests in the countries in- 
volved, but its policy has been to promote 
tranquility among Middle Eastern states. 
We believe that disputes, small in themselves, 
run the risk of inviting outside Interference 
and so spreading into a major conflict. We 
do not want to see our friends in Arab coun- 
tries threatened by Egyptian meddling and 
we do not intend to have world peace shat- 
tered by small-nation disputes. 

The second set of American complaints 
against the United Arab Republic is related 
to the first. Egypt's ability to involve itself 
in affairs throughout the area is based in 
part on its military and propaganda strength, 
and this deflects money from urgently needed 
economic development. While not massive 
as modern armies go (about 150,000 men for 
a population of 28 million), Egyptian forces 
are the biggest and best equipped in the 
Arab world. Their weapons and aircraft are 
by far the most sophisticated. Egyptian 
secret activities abroad in the form of sub- 
sidies, weapon supply and agents are large 
and continuous. These efforts are sup- 
ported and extended by propaganda including 
subsidies to newspapers, writers, conferences, 
foreign students studying in the United 
Arab Republic and an extensive multilingual 
radio program. 

All this is expensive. It may be argued 
that all nations incur such expenses; they 
are accepted in our chaotic modern world 
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as a necessary part of “national security” 
which costs us all so much. But the point 
for Egypt is that it cannot afford the role 
of a dominant or dominating power in the 
area and at the same time win its internal 
fight against ignorance, and back- 
wardness. Remarkable improvements have 
been made in Egyptian life under Nasser’s 
regime, but it is still touch and go as to 
whether the Egyptian economy can perma- 
nently bear the burden. Why does the 
United Arab Republic insist on incurring a 
high bill for activities abroad when at least 
some of this money is so desperately needed 
at home? 

A third general cause for American sus- 
picion toward Egypt is the continuing con- 
centration of political power in personal 
hands. This is what the American means 
when he speaks of ‘“dictatorship’—not so 
much a theory of government (as fascism or 
nazism) as a practical situation in which the 
fate of society and individuals is deter- 
mined by one man or a small group of men 
upon whom the citizenry has no form of 
restraint. 

It was to be expected that in the early 
days of the revolution, Colonel Nasser and 
his associates should become the de facto 
center of power in the country. But if a 
revolution is to be anything more than a 
coup de’etat, it must eventually broaden its 
base, diffuse its power and build a rule of 
law. None of these things appears to have 
happened yet in Egypt. Laws are promul- 
gated by Presidential decree, there is no pro- 
vision for a “loyal opposition,” and expres- 
sions of criticism of government policies are 
only possible within the very narrow limits 
set by the Government itself. The press is 
firmly controlled. At times private citizens 
are under sharp surveillance (as during the 
1962 French spy trials) and guilt by asso- 
ciation plays a large role. 

All this does not add up to a police state in 
the full pattern so familiar in Communist 
countries. But it does have a profound ef- 
fect on society, generating an atmosphere of 
unpredictability and curtailed liberty. In- 
sofar as the American sees world issues as 
involving the principles of freedom and re- 
sponsibility, he is suspicious of the character 
of the Egyptian regime and the direction it 
has thus far been traveling. 

This suspicion is related to another Ameri- 
can question about the United Arab Repub- 
lic, namely its relation to the Communist 
world. The more extreme statements that 
Nasser is at least a crypto-Communist and 
that Egypt la in fact, if not In desire, a Com- 
munist satellite can be dismissed as unin- 
formed and wishful thinking. But what- 
ever its intentions, the United Arab Repub- 
lic, as Americans see it, has put itself dan- 
gerously in fee to the Soviet system. The 
Egyptian Army is equipped from top to toe 
with Sovlet weapons. This makes the na- 
tion entirely dependent upon Soviet good 
will for military spare parts and replace- 
ments. In fact, the Soviet monopoly on the 
Egyptian regime's chief instrument of 
power—its military establishment—gives the 
Russians an absolute veto on certain Egyp- 
tian policies if they care to use it. What- 
ever the United Arab Republic's dedication 
to independence may be, its freedom of ac- 
tion in relation to the Soviets is more sharply 
limited than it is in relation to the free 
world. 

Added to this is the belief that Soviet and 
United Arab Republic policies in the Middle 
East too often coincide. A major Soviet ob- 
jective has been to the Western 
powers of infiuence in the area, thus open- 
ing the way for Soviet action. The United 
Arab Republic would appear to serve this 
through its attack on the British position, 
foreign bases (which are all Western), and 
nonrevolutionary Arab States with which 
the West has close relations. Thus, while 
Egypt does not intend to be a Soviet satellite, 
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its own activities sometimes aid and abet 
Soviet interests and cause problems for the 
United States. 

Pinally, there is Israel. Depending on the 
knowledge and emotional commitment of 
the American, his attitude ranges from see- 
ing in Nasser the dragon who will devour 
Israel as soon as he is strong enough, to the 
more sober recognition that the United Arab 
Republic's continued hostility to Israel is the 
keystone of the Arab attitude which refuses 
to consider even a remote possibility of pence 
discussions. This concerns many Americans 
who are in no sense Israel! protagonists. 
Insofar as the Arab-Israel dispute is a con- 
stant source of tension and conflict, its lack 
of solution is a constant threat to tran- 
quility, progress, and stability in the Middle 
Fast. Many Americans want it settled. not 
because they favor Israel or the Arabs, but 
because they are thoroughly weary of alarms 
and excursions which periodically set the 
world's teeth on edge. If the United Arab 
Republic would exercise its leadership in the 
Arab world for a gradual rapprochement 
with Israel, everyone would breathe easier. 

Accusation and counteraccusation—hoW 
much of it is strictly true? Only a detailed 
study of each issue would answer this, and 
then it would be seen that there is confusion 
as to facts and highly questionable judg- 
ments in the interpretation of them. But 
one thing is clear, when all the mythology 
has been extracted from the mutual causes 
for suspicion, a hard core of fact remains. 
Egypt has sound reasons for mistrusting the 
United States, and the United States cannot 
help but mistrust it in return. The crisis In 
confidence is real, not artificial, and it is the 
chief factor which must be taken into at" 
count by both countries if they desire to 
continue reasonably cordial relations to thelr 
mutual benefit, 

Can confidence be restored? Given the 
causes for suspicion recounted above, it may 
be argued that this is impossible; the 
is too wide and has been deepened over too 
many years to be bridged now. This is cer 
tainly true for the immediate future. Both 
parties need to understand and admit that 
the restoration of confidence is a slow busi- 
ness and that no sudden change in foreign 
policies will bring it about immediately- 
For one thing, national as well as 
characteristics are hard to change. Egypt 18 
a revolutionary society and nothing the 
United States can do will alter that fact- 
All the problems of dealing with its ebullient 
and frequently embarrassing activities 
continue and must be recognized as part of 
the given situation. On its part, the United 
States will not change its character as 4 
leader of the free world with interests that 
frequently run counter to Egyptian desires- 
No matter what Egypt thinks or does, Ameri- 
ca will not place its own and its partners’ 
security in jeopardy by turnin a blind eye on 
any Eyptian activity which causes tumult 
in the Near East or appears to strengthen the 
Soviet position. 

This is to say that both countries will get 
along better only if each is more realistic 
about its capabilities of easily and quickly 
influencing the other’s course of action. 
Americans are prone to think that they can 
play God in Near Eastern (and other) 
affairs, shoring up or bringing down regimes, 
or by threats and economic pressure forcing 
the United Arab Republic Government to 
take actions which it judges to be against 
its basic national interests. And Egyptians 
equally exaggerate their limited ability to 
put pressure on the United States through 
propaganda, appeals to revolutionary groups 
in other countries, or agitation against 
American positions such as Wheelus Air 
Base and the petroleum interests at the head 
of the Persian Gulf. Each country can dam- 
age the other, but neither can force a basic 
change in policy unless it is prepared to re- 
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Sort to overt action—and in this the United 
States ts in the stronger position. 
If this fact is accepted, it means that dif- 
and clashes of interest between the 
United States and Egypt will continue for 
Some time. The probiem is not to wipe 
these out (which is impossible) but to cur- 
tall and contain their power to threaten 
& reasonable relationship between the two 
Countries, For this both sides must be pre- 
Pared to take some positive steps. For the 
Egyptians, there must be a greater apprecia- 
tion that the public image they create in 
the American mind largely determines what 
it is possible for the U.S. Government to do. 
The United States is a dem „ which 
Egyptians do not fully understand, Neither 
the Secretary of State nor the President can 
Sustain a policy toward Egypt (even when 
it is the best interests of the United States) 
Without some Egyptian help in creating a 
Climate of favorable public opinion. When 
this climate is unfavorable, it is not because 
{as alleged by Egyptians) the American 
Press is controlled by pro-Israeli interests 
Or American Senators who are captives of 
the Jewish vote. It is because of what the 
themselves do. They can now do 
Several] things which will help their position. 
One is to display more dedication to car- 
Tying out their word. Failure to make even 
troop withdrawals under the Yemen 
ement agreement has. seriously 
American faith in President Nasser’s 
bona fides. Actions taken against foreign 
Companies in Egypt despite earlier agree- 
ments and promises have the same effect. 
general, Egypt must work to correct the 
impression of undependability which its ac- 
tions have generated. 

Egypt can also affect the American atti- 
tude by emphasizing accomplishments rather 

propaganda as its implement of in- 
fluence in the Arab world. The sound devel- 
©pment of the Valley of the Nile economy 
With resulting success in raising living stand- 
ards wil do much more to win Egypt a good 
Teputation in the Middle East an abroad than 
Strident and vicious radio broadcasts, The 
Teal measure of the Egyptian revolution’s 
Place in history will not be the extent to 
Which it can outdo other Arabs in invective, 
but the degree to which it can stand upon 
ita actual accomplishments of a better so- 
ciety, The Egyptian image as a responsible 
Arab world power has been badly damaged 

its unceasing and raucous broadcasts. 

Again the American attitude will be af- 
fected by the efficiency with which the 

tian social and economic plans are car- 
Tied forward. Grent changes for good have 
taken place in Egypt, but great wastage of 
human and economic resources has also taken 
Place in the process. American economic as- 
elstance has been large; but it is difficult to 
Make the case for its continuance unless the 

tian developmental process is tightened 
and foreign adventures curtailed in the in- 
terest of internal development. Economic 
Conditions in Egypt are not as bad as many 
foreign observers would like to believe, but 
they are considerably worse than the 
Egyptian official admits. If the American 18 
to be induced to continue helping in the re- 
making of the Egyptian system, he must be 
Elven more confidence In the process. 

Then there is the difficult matter of Israel. 
Which creates a continuing and most exacer- 
bating strain in United Arab Republic-United 
States relations. Americans cannot expect 

t to change its basic attitudes on this, 
any more than France can expect the United 
States to change Its attitude toward Red 
China. But there are several things Egypt 
can do to ense the situation and thus create 
Confidence in America, particularly in non- 
Zionist circles. One 1s to let its actions 
Epeak rather than its words. The Egyptian 
Policy toward Israel over the past few years 
has, in fact, been encouragingly moderate. 
(Nascer’s public eschewal of aggressive mili- 
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tary action as an answer to the current 
Israeli utilization of Jordan waters in a case 
in point. The trouble is that Presidential 
speeches often outrun Presidential policies. 
The Israel dispute is unnecessarily 

in on every occasion and vague verbal at- 
tacks on Israel are taken at their face value 
in Congress and by the American public. 

Even more important would be some steps 
by the United Arab Republic toward allevi- 
ating the arms race with Israel. It is the 
American conviction that this can be done 
without imperiling the basic security of the 
United Arab Republic. Acceptance of inter- 
national safeguards in the development of 
atomic power and some willingness to con- 
sider means by which the arms level can be 
frozen at its present position would create a 
very favorable world reaction. Even if Israel 
did not respond, or respond fully, Egyptian 
leadership in this would go far to encourage 
the great mass of Americans both in and out 
of Government who want only to see peace 
in the Middle East. 

But the task of creating confidence is not 
Egypt's alone; the United States must also 
be prepared to make some changes. The 
first is a greater consistency of approach. 
American foreign policy toward Egypt has 
been so erratic largely because Americans— 
like Egyptians—react rather than act. They 
do not recognize that it is possible for two 
countries to oppose each other on specific 
issues while maintaining a continuing and 
mutually profitable relation. It is too often 
an “all or nothing” policy. Either American 
wheat buys Egyptian compliance to an Amer- 
ican viewpoint, or there will be no American 
wheat. This assumes that the object of 
American ald is to bring Egypt to heel, and 
that when this falls the only alternative is 
pressure totally to stop the aid program. 
This seldom works, and particularly it does 
not work with President Nasser. If the 
United States desires to protect such na- 
tional interests as involve the United Arab 
Republic, it must be prepared steadily and 
quietly to pursue a policy that does not 
fluctuate like the stock market with every 
political crisis. American policy must be 
aimed at maintaining a relationship with 
Egypt, not on seeking pretexts to sever it. 

‘This means that the United States must be 
more clear sighted in defining for itself and 
the United Arab Republic what its vital in- 
terests are. There is a confusion in the 
American mind—even among policymakers— 
between American interests and what Amer- 
icans consider desirable. The latter is as 
broad as the moral values of the particular 
observer and Includes a free press, the parlia- 
mentary system, private enterprise—or even 
the whole gamut of the American political 
system. Desirable as theee may be to the 
Americans, they are not per se American in- 
terests, involving the essentials of national 
security. It is these latter which are the 
central concern of foreign policy and the 
American approach to the United Arab Re- 
public must be made consistent with them. 

It is as difficult for the United States to 
decrease suspicions generated by its policy 
toward Israel as it is for the United Arab 
Republic in the same situation. But the 
attempt must be made if American interests 
in the Arab world are not to suffer needlessly. 
The United States—like the United Arab Re- 
public—has certain commitments in the 
Arab-Israel situation from which it will not 
retreat. These include recognition of Israel 
as a sovereign and continuing member of the 
international community of nations and 
support for and collaboration with the Unit- 
ed Nations in dealing with questions arising 
from the Arab-Israel dispute. 

Arabs need to understand and respect 
these commitments, as Americans must do. 
It needs to be made clear both in Congress 
and in sections of the general public that 
the American commitment to Israel is um- 
ited. Our commitments are not based on 
the assumption that in every and all circum- 
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stances we will come to Israel's aid. Nor is 
Israel (or any other Middle East state) the 
chosen instrument of the United States in 
its policy toward the area. The basic con- 
sideration must always be what serves Amer- 
ican interests in the Middle East. And this 
must be so regardiess of its effect in helping 
or hurting either Israel or the United Arab 
Republic. 

This principle is understood in policymak- 
ing circles in W: and, in general, 
action accords with it. The difficulty lies in 
the sensitive domestic political situation. 
Often it is felt that Israel and her protag- 
onists must be placated by public state- 
ments, eyen though these do not herald a 
shift in American policy. It is too much to 
expect that all politicians will resist the 
3 to drag Israel into their election 

paigns as a vote-ca de but at 
least responsible 8 en can 
take more care as to the place and content 
of their speeches. It was unfortunate that 
President Johnsons first policy statement 
on the Middle East was made before an or- 
ganization identified with Israel, just as it 
would haye been equally unfortunate tf it 
had been made to a pro-Arab group. It 
would also help if American policy decisions 
involving Israel could be kept out of election 
campaigns, thus underscoring thelr character 
as considered moves based upon American 
national interest and not merely election 
gestures. 

Difficult tasks are evidently involved for 
both parties. Many will say, “Why bother 
te attempt them, when the differences be- 
tween the two countries are so continuous 
and 27% The answer is that both 
Egypt and the United States need each other; 
their realistic national interests demand rea- 
sonably cooperative relations. This is why, 
despite the strains and vagaries of policy 
during the past decade, there has never been 
an irrevocable rupture. In each period of 
bad relations, as the point of no return ap- 
proached, both parties paused, took a new 
tack and tried to repair the breach. In the 
aftermath of the Soviet arms deal the United 
States did not succeed in isolating Egypt and 
possibly bringing about its downfall; and 
Egypt, despite strenuous efforts during the 
same period, did not permanently hurt 
American interests in the Arab world. Both 
found their capabilities more limited than 
they thought and their mutual interests 
more powerful than they had admitted. They 
therefore gradually returned to a policy of 
fostering better relations. 

It is these mutual interests which form 
the basis of an enduring relation between 
the two countries. Despite suspicions, 
clashes and differences in policy, the United 
States and the United Arab Republic have 
concerns in common on which a reasonable 
cooperation can be built. Egypt wants to 
develop in independence, without becoming 
either a Western or a Soviet satellite, Simi- 
larly the United States, now increasingly 
recognizing the inevitability (and often the 
utility) of the nonalined position of many 
nations, is concerned to see Egypt independ- 
ent. Egypt wants a better and more stable 
social system, with a rise in living standards 
for the masses of the Nile Valley. Here again 
American and Egyptian interests coincide; 
a stable Egypt is very much desired by the 
United States, for a major catastrophe there 
would have repercussions throughout the en- 
tire Arab world. To improve its economic sit- 
uation, Egypt needs continuing ties with the 
West; even if the Soviet connection were to 
be increased vastly, the Soviet bloc cannot 
do what needs to be done for the Egyptian 
economy. And all of Egypt's foreign cultural, 
intellectual and technical traditions are of 
the Western world. With them the Egyptian 
feels at home. To make this Western con- 
nection secure in both its economic and 
cultural Egypt needs good relations 
with the United States. 
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In the article, entitled “We Must 
Choose—(1) ‘Bug Out,’ (2) Negotiate, 
(3) Fight,” Mr. Baldwin argues for a 
greater use of American military power 
in Vietnam. He believes we must fight a 
war to prevent an irreparable defeat. 

While I do not agree with Mr. Bald- 
win’s observations and recommendations 
in every instance, it is my belief that he 
has made a distinct contribution to the 
dialog on this issue. 

Among his suggestions which I believe 
should be implemented are these: 

First, the United States itself must pro- 
vide maximum possible security for our 
installations in South Vietnam. Rather 
than rely on the South Vietnamese as we 
have in the past, we should use U.S. 
armed guards to defend against Vietcong 
attacks on our airplanes, helicopters, 
barracks, and other facilities. 

Second, Mr. Baldwin points out that 
coordination between the various U.S. 
agencies working in Vietnam could be 
further improved. This problem was evi- 
dent to me during my visits to Vietnam, 
the last in October 1963. Apparently 
there has been some improvement, but 
more could be done to streamline our op- 
erations. 

Further, he suggests that military 
troops in Vietnam be made responsible 
for holding the areas cleared of Vietcong 
guerrillas, a task at present being done 
by internal security forces. This recom- 
mendation deserves careful attention. 

I do not agree, however, with Mr. Bald- 
win's belief that a commitment of US. 
combat troops under United States- 
South Vietnamese joint command ts nec- 
essary at this time. 

Rather, I would hope to see greater 
efforts being made to convince our allies 
in Southeast Asia—especially the South 
Koreans, Nationalist Chinese and the 
Filipinos—to send forces into South 
Vietnam to assist in defeating Com- 
munist aggression there. 

We Must CHoosk: (1) “Bue Our," (2) 

NEGOTIATE, (3) Frant 
(By Hanson W. Baldwin) 

What should we do—"bug out” or fight? 
Should we be hawks or doves? Or is there a 
third choice—negotiations now? 
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Recent events in Vietnam indicate that 
“the war that is not a war” has reached a 
crossroads. Washington's policy of the past 
4 years, based on the polite fiction that we 
were not fighting a war but merely helping 
the Vietnamese to defeat the Vietcong insur- 
gents within their own territory, has reached 
a point of no return. 

Compromise and consensus—perhaps ap- 
plicable to some of the Nation's great domes- 
tic problems—cannot be guideposts to for- 
eign policy. There must be a clear-cut and 
courageous decision. And though in Viet- 
nam we face the hard problem of risking 
much to gain little, the risk must be taken; 
we must fight a war to prevent an irreparable 
defeat. We must use what it takes to win. 

Our policy should not be “unconditional 
surrender” or unlimited victory. Our goal of 
victory should be the defeat of Communist 
attempts to conquer South Vietnam and ex- 
tend their control deep into southeast Asia, 

The reasons we must fight for Vietnam 
have little to do with making Saigon safe 
for democracy or freedom. There has been 
far too much cant on this point, far too much 
effort devoted to trying to establish a polit- 
ically legitimate South Vietnamese Govern- 
ment after our own image. Nor does it do 
much good to argue the past, debating 
whether or not we should have become in- 
volved in Vietnam in the first place. The 
facts are that Communist expansionism in 
Asia has been consistent, related and pro- 
gressive, that the end of the Korean war, 
without a simultaneous settlement in Viet- 
nam, gave Peiping and North Vietnam's Ho 
Chi Minh the opportunity in southeast Asia 
they have so well exploited. 

Belatedly, but nevertheless clearly, the 
United States became aware of the threat. 
Our commitments to Saigon began in the 
Eisenhower administration and were enor- 
mously amplified after the Kennedy admin- 
istration took power 4 years ago. Today, we 
are committed—fully committed—by the 
words of Presidents and Cabinet members, 
by the actions of the Government, by the 
deep involvement of U.S. military forces. 

US. global prestige and power is intimate- 
ly bound up with the outcome of the Viet- 
namese struggle. In Vietnam, we are at- 
tempting to formulate an answer to the Com- 
munist strategy of creeping aggression, of 
subversion and insurgency, of what Khrush- 
chey called “wars of national liberation.” 
If the might and will of the United States 
cannot evolve a victorious answer to such 
tactics, we are undone; the map of the world 
will gradually become red. And if we will 
not fight in Vietnam, where—after the series 
of Communist conquests in the past 20 years 
will we fight? Where will we draw the line? 

The psychological and political conse- 
quences of a U.S. defeat in Vietnam, a US. 
withdrawal, or a negotiated peace likely to 
lead to a Communist takeover, would be 
disastrous in much of Asia, It would under- 
mine Thailand (already openly threatened by 
Peiping), Lacos (even now half conquered by 
communism), Malaya, the Philippines 
(with its growing anti-Americanism), Burma, 
India, Japan, and even Taiwan, Okinawa, 
and Australia. 

For a long time after the politically stale- 
mated end of the Korean war, Peiping was 
successfully depicting the United States to 
the peoples of Asia as a “paper tiger.” The 
defeat of the French—backed heavily by 
American aid—in Indochina enhanced this 
image of a windy, weak-willed, feeble Uncle 
Sam. That image has since been dispelled 
by U.S. actions in and around the Taiwan 
Straits, during the Cuban missile crisis and, 
recently, by President Johnson’s retaliatory 
air attacks upon North Vietnamese objectives. 
But the portrait of flabby indecision could 
be easily revived if the United States loses in 
Vietnam. 

Strategically, South Vietnam is too im- 

t to be allowed to go by default. 
North Vietnam badly needs the rice of the 
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South. More imporant, the area is the tra- 
ditional rice bowl of the continent. Geo- 
graphically, Vietnam is sa long appendix 
pointing toward the rich archipelago of In- 
donesia and abutting strategic sea passages. 
Whoever dominates it will eventually control 
most of the Indonesian archipelago. 

The strategic importance of the area 18 
similar to the so-called “rimlands,” or mari- 
time nations, of Western Europe which repre- 
sent s powerful bastion against the “heart- 
land” of Soviet Russia. In Asia, the non- 
Communist strategic position vis-a-vis Red 
China is based upon mainland positions— 
Pakistan, India, southeast Asia, and the is- 
land bastions of the Philippines, Taiwan. 
Okinawa and Japan. If the “rimlands” of 
Asia fall to communism, the island positions 
will be doomed sooner or later. Ultimately 
the Communists will challenge us upon what 
is now our unchallenged domain—the oceans. 

In a word, we must remain in southeast 
Asia for our own security needs. South Viet- 
nam is in itself not vital“ in the sense that 
the United States cannot live without it. 
But if lost we would be forced to commence 
the next chapter of the world conflict in re- 
treat, and at a disadvantage. 

Despite the admitted importance of South 
Vietnam to the U.S. global position, the cur- 
rent breed of neolsolationists and the 
"doves" who believe we must cut our losses 
and get out advance many arguments against 
deeper involvement and in favor of with- 
drawal. 

Most of the arguments represent the voices 
of defeat and despair, caution and fear, 

“Why not negotiate now?” 

Any negotiations opened now would lead 
from weakness, not strength. If we want to 
negotiate—and not to surrender—we shall 
have to raise our ante considerably. And 
“meaningful” negotiations are “meaning- 
ful" to the Communists only if they are 
faced with superior power and a position of 
strength. 

We must “arm to parley.” Personally, I 
seriously doubt whether talks can guarantee 
peace in Vietnam and southeast Asia, as 
some quarters have suggested, by neutraliz- 
ing the area politically and militarily; in 
short, by eliminating the struggle for in- 
fluence between Communists and non-Com- 
munists. Nevertheless, we need not fear 
negotiations if we speak from strength, by 
really putting up a fight for Vietnam. 

Continuing U.S. air and sea attacks on 
North Vietnam would serve notice on Hanol, 
Peiping, and Moscow that the United States 
will no longer tolerate “sanctuary warfare.” 
They might—hopefully—force Hanoi to the 
conference table, Indeed, such a policy 
would appear to be the minimum necessary 
to open any kind of negotiations. Yet even 
such a program will not win“ the war in 
the South. 

“If the French couldn't win, how can the 
United States achieve victory?“ 


The implication of this argument is two- 
fold: (1) we have donned the colonial mantle 
of the French, and (2) our power is no 
greater than that of Paris. Both suggestions 
are absurd. 

As some of our diplomats have found 
to their discomfort, South Vietnam is dis- 
tinctly an independent country—not, as in 
France's day, part of a colonial empire. In 
fact, the fear of Chinese Communist colonial- 
ism is probably greater in all of Vietnam, 
and in North Vietnam in particular, than 
the fear of United States “imperialism.” As 
for a comparison between the political, eco- 
nomic, and military power of the United 
States and France, there ls none. Particu- 
larly in the air and at sea we can mobilize 
power completely unavailable to France. 
backed up by the ultimate force which 
France did not possess—a nuclear arsenal, 

“You can't win a war against guerrillas.” 

Not true. We have dressed up the fight- 
ing in Vietnam with a fancy name — coun- 
terinsurgency,” but some of its basic mill- 
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tary elements resemble the kind of war 
Americans have fought successfully many 
times in the past in Nicaragua, Haiti, and 
behind the main fighting fronts during the 
Korean war. Other anti-Communist guer- 
rilla wars were won in Greece, the Philip- 
pines, and Malays. The Portuguese seem to 
have done a pretty good job of stamping out 
the rebellion in Angola. Guerrillas can be 
defeated, but it takes careful organization, 
special training, and security forces that 
should be from 10 to 30 times larger than 
the guerrillas. It takes infinite determina- 
tion and patience. 

“Continued fighting or expanded US. in- 
volvement will mean higher U.S: casualties 
and greater risks of broadening the war.” 

Of course. You cannot win a war without 
spilling blood. We must pay the price of 
power. Risks are unavoidable in any for- 
eign policy worthy of its name; The ques- 
tion is not whether there will be risks, but 
the degree of risk. For against the perils 
of action must be weighed the perils of in- 
action. Political and military history clearly 
reveal that compromise, hesitancy or ap- 
Peasement merely lead to ultimate disaster. 
In Vietnam, the longer we walt, the greater 
the price we shall have to pay for even par- 
tial victory (as we are now discovering), and 
the more restricted our choice of options. 

“We have no moral right to be in Vietnam, 
or to attack North Vietnam” 

Neither do the Vietcong. Nor does North 
Vietnam have the right to support the civil 
War in the South. Our involvement was a 


Were invited by the South Vietnamese Gov- 
ernment to come to its ald. A high moral 
purpose is an essential element of our foreign 
policy but we can be left with no purpose— 
moral or otherwise—if we are conquered by 
the doctrine that the ends justify the means. 
If we are inhibited from action by Hamlet- 
like indecision over legalistic concepts of 
international law, we shall lose the world. 

“What's the use of further military in- 
volvement, when the political instability of 
South Vietnam pulls the rug from under our 
Teet?” 

Here 1s one of the more cogent objections 
to greater involvement. But in the long 
history of Vietnam there have always been 
feuding sects and factions. Moreover, the 
French left behind them a people still un- 
equipped for self-government. Yet some- 
how or other the war has gone on, and some- 
what better in some respects recently. Great- 
er US. involyement—above all, a tangible 
determination to win—may well do more for 
Saigon's political stability than any amount 
of diplomatic pressures. 

“Isn't the real danger that escalation might 
inyolye us in a larger war? Wouldn't the 
Chinese come in?” 

“This is the $64 million question. It is 
quite clear that if the United States becomes 
more involved we must be prepared for great- 
er effort by the enemy. Escalation in some 
form would be not only possible, but likely. 
But we have advantages. We are fighting, 
as we did in Korea, on a peninsula where 
our superior sea and air power can be most 
effective. North Vietnam's few powerplants 
and industries are vulnerable to destruction. 
The Gulf of Tonkin is easily blockaded. And 
Chins itself, with an obsolete air force and 
minimal naval power, could not defend itself 
effectively against a determined air and sea 
attack. 


Nevertheless, an expanded effort by the 
United States in Vietnam may well be an- 
swered by an increased flow of supplies and 
men from North Vietnam, perhaps by an all- 
out attack by the North Vietnamese Army, 
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and perhaps ultimately by aid from China 
into South Vietnam. Though the flow could 
be hampered and reduced by air attacks it 
could not be completely halted. It is quite 
possible that the United States might be- 
come involved In a new kind of Korean war. 
But this would not be hopeless by any means. 
In fact, some well-informed authorities be- 
Meve the United States could win s Korean 
type of war in South Vietnam-Laos against 
the best that the Chinese Communists could 
throw against us. 

“What about the specter of nuclear weap- 
ons? Wouldn't Russia join in, even if 
China didn't haye enough A-bombs to do us 
any harm?” 

There is no certain answer to these ques- 
tions, but a full scale nuclear war is highly 
unlikely. The United States has scared itself 
to death by its own nuclear propaganda. The 
fear of a nuclear exchange—never probable, 
or even likely—has been the greatest single 
restraint upon a positive and firm U.S. diplo- 
macy since World War II. 

Presidents and public alike have been in- 
hibited by the nightmare of the mushroom 
cloud. Yet the lessons of the Cuban missile 
crisis should be remembered. Is it in any 
way probable that the Kremlin would risk for 
Vietnam what it would not risk for Cuba? 
Moscow knows our nuclear power. Would 
Russia invite its own destruction as a nation 
by invoking the use of nuclear weapons in 
any cause except the defense of its own soll? 
The questions answer themselves. 

We must also remember the risks of delay. 
If there is a danger of nuclear retaliation to- 
day by Peiping, how much greater will it be 
tomorrow when China will have accumulated 
a stockpile of weapons? Time is restricting 
our options. 

Clearly, then, the stakes in Vietnam are 
large enough to warrant the risks of greater 
US. involvement. Whether or not we raise 
our ante, the enemy will. The Communists 
are implacably determined to triumph, and 
the only factor that can prevent their vio- 
tory is superior power in all its forms. More 
of the same on our part will no longer serve 
any purpose, save slow defeat. 

What should we do? First and foremost, 
we must recognize as a Government and as 
a people that we are fighting a war in Viet- 
nam, not merely advising how to fight one, 
Such a recognition would awaken a greater 
sense of national and military determination, 
inspire a Presidential and 
enunciation of purpose, and create a more 
streamlined military operation in Vietnam. 

Second, the United States itself must pro- 
vide maximum possible security in Vietnam 
to major U.S. installations, such as airfields, 
supply depots, and headquarters. Secretary 
McNamara's statement that it was impossible 


answer. 
course, 100-percent security is impossible in 
any war; defense against terrorism and sabo- 
tage is especially difficult, But there is no 
doubt whatsoever that we can provide better 
security to key installations than the South 
Vietnamese, who have been responsible for 
the job in the past. 

We need U.S. ground tactical units in 


companies, Army 

bees to build aircraft revetments, dugouts, 
and protected barracks, Yet all this is pure- 
ly defensive; it should reduce U.S. casualties 
but it will not win the war. 

Another essential measure is simplifica- 
tion and streamlining of both the high mili- 
tary command and the “country team” 
units, composed of representatives from 
various Government agencies, that support 
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our aid effort in Vietnam. We must get 
more Americans and more Vietnamese out 
of the bistros of Saigon and into the bush. 
The coordination between the military, the 
Central Intelligence Agency, the State De- 
partment, the US. Information Agency and 
the Agency for International Development 
is far better than it once was. But it is still 
far from perfect, in Saigon or in Washington. 
The war has shown, for instance, that South 
Vietnamese-United States teams have been 
able in many instances to carry out the 
military portion of the “clear and hold” 
prescription for victory. But AID—not the 
military—is responsible for police and in- 
ternal security forces in Vietnam, and these 
cadres rarely have been able to hold an area 
once it has been cleared of the Vietcong. 
Perhaps military troops should be charged 
with the “hold,” as well as the “clear,” part 
of the operations. Certainly internal polic- 
ing needs a major overhaul. 

A basic change in the prescription for vic- 
tory demands a United States-South Viet- 
namese unified command such as now exists 
in South Korea, 

Continuous and heavy air and sea at- 
tacks against staging areas, supply routes, 
training fields, camps and recuperation cen- 
ters of the Vietcong in North and South 
Vietnam and Laos will be necessary for any 
appreciable diminution in the flow of men 
and supplies to the Communists, The one- 
shot retaliatory raids have only temporary 
and minimum military importance; viewed 
as political and logical warnings, they 
are likely to provoke the Vietcong and North 
Vietnam to a redoubled war effort. 

The history of alrpower dictates the need 
for unrelenting, massive attacks. Bombing 
targets in North Vietnam probably would 
have to be broadened to include power- 
plants, bridges, industries, road junctions, 
docks and oil storage facilities, A naval 
blockade and naval gunfire may well supple- 
ment the sir bombardment. To carry out 
effectively any such program es this, U.S. air 
and naval forces In the Western Pacific 
would require material strengthening. 

Meanwhile, it would take years of effort in- 
side South Vietnam itself to reduce the Viet- 
cong to manageable proportions. Much 
larger and better led, South Vietnamese 
forces would be necessary. They would have 
to be supplemented by US. ground troops 
perhaps in small numbers at first, but more 


Vietcong. K 

How many U.S. soldicrs would be needed is 
uncertain—probably a minimum of three to 
six divisions (utilized chiefly in battalion or 
brigade-size units), possibly as many as 10 
or 12 divisions. Including Air Force, Navy, 
and supporting units, perhaps 200,000 to 1 
million Americans would be fighting in Viet- 
nam. 


Obviously, this would mean a Korea-type 


strengthening. Even so, we could not an- 
ticipate quick success. The war would be 
long, nasty, and wearing. 

No one could relish such a prospect as this; 
the stark statistics of war explain the Presi- 
dent's reluctance to embark upon a path that 
has no turning. 

Vietnam is a nasty place to fight. But 
there are no neat and tidy battlefields In the 
struggle for freedom; there is no good place 
to die. And it is far better to fight in Viet- 
nam—on China’s than fight some 
years hence in Hawall, on our own frontiers. 
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Bonneville County, Idaho, Wheatgrowers 
Relate Comparison Between Wheat 
Prices and Equipment Purchases 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 


HON. COMPTON I. WHITE, JR. 


OF IDAHO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, February 2, 1965 


Mr. WHITE of Idaho. Mr. Speaker, 
wheatgrowers in Bonneville County, 
Idaho, have been surveyed by their own 
association on one aspect of the farm sit- 
uation which I believe has application 
nationwide. Responses to questions con- 
cerning the relationship of prices re- 
ceived for wheat crops to their intent 
and ability to purchase new field ma- 
chinery reveal clearly the impact on the 
flow of domestic commerce. 

Contrary to opinions expressed about 
the ability of our economy to remain at 
a high level, even if farmers are forced 
out of business, I believe this poll indi- 
cates the importance of farmers in our 
total economy. 

The results of the survey, sobering as 
well as enlightening, obviously reflect at- 
titudes of farmers in more than one area 
of the Nation. Therefore, I request that 
the report of the Bonneville County 
Wheat Growers Association be made part 
of the RECORD, 

Under leave to extend my remarks, 
the survey follows: 

BONNEVILLE COUNTY WHEAT GROWERS ASSO- 
CIATION RELATE COMPARISON BETWEEN 
WHEAT PRICES AND EQUIPMENT PURCHASES 
A survey Just completed by the Bonneville 

County Wheat Growers Association revealed 
some startling facts, which should be of 
great interest to labor unions, the steel in- 
dustry, automobile industry, farm implement 
manufacturers, and also our local and na- 
tional chamber of commerce. 

The Bonneville County Wheat Growers As- 
sociation recently mailed questionnaires to 
Bonneville County farmers whose principal 
source of income is the production of wheat. 
The purpose of this survey was to deter- 
mine the age of the major pieces of farm 
equipment owned by the farm operators— 
and to learn something of their intentions to 
replace old equipment with new equipment. 

In addition to determining the age of 
equipment presently employed in the produc- 
tion of wheat on Bonneville County farms, 
the survey asked the operators to list the 
equipment, and value of the equipment, they 
would be able to replace in the next 2 years 
if: 

(1) Present market price continues? This 
is presently $1.24 plus 41 cents or $1.65 on 
normal production on 60 percent of normal 
wheat production acreage. 

(2) The price of wheat 18 $2 per bushel? 

(3) The price of wheat is $2.36 per bushel? 
(The $2.36 is the price a French farmer re- 
ceives for all the wheat he can produce, and 
also a figure which approaches our parity 
price of $2.60 per bushel.) 

A tabulation of the survey, which was 
mailed to some 200 farmers, and which 
brought replies from 98 operators, reveals 
the fact that they own: 142 crawler tractors, 
80 percent of which are over 10 years old; 19 
percent, or almost one-fifth, are over 20 
years old; 146 wheel tractors, 60 percent of 
which are over 10 years old; 19 percent of 
which are over 15 years old; 136 grain com- 
bines 73 percent of which are over 5 years 
old; 161 trucks (144-ton and over), 81.5 per- 
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cent of which are over 5 years old; 115 pick- 
up trucks, 50 percent of which are over 5 
years old. 

In reply to the questions the re- 
placement of their old equipment, the an- 
swers were as follows: 

At present low price, these 98 operators 
can afford to buy, during the next 2 years: 
1 crawler tractor, 1 wheel tractor, 1 grain 
combine, 3 trucks (1% ton or over), 10 pick- 
up trucks, for a total value of $67,800. 

With a $2-per-bushel price, these 98 opera- 
tors feel they could afford to buy, during the 
next 2 years: 17 crawler tractors, 22 wheel 
tractors, 20 grain combines, 30 trucks (1% 
ton or over), 26 pickup trucks, for a total 
value of $778,900. 

With a $2.36-per-bushe] price (the price in 
France, but 24 cents below 1964 parity in the 
United States) these 98 operators feel they 
could afford to buy, during the next 2 years: 
55 crawler tractors, 52 wheel tractors, 58 
grain combines, 84 trucks (1½ ton or over), 
64 pickup trucks, for a total value of 
$2,368,659. 

In analyzing the returns of this survey, it 
is apparent that a high percentage of the 
major items of equipment in use on Bonne- 
ville County wheat farms needs to be re- 
placed. It is apparent also that the operators 
of these farms realize the need of replacing 
this old equipment. However, it has been 
over 16 years since Idaho farmers have re- 
ceived a parity price for their wheat, and if 
they continue to receive only 58 percent of 
parity, it is Impossible for them to purchase 
the new equipment. A parity price 18. of 
course, the price a farmer should receive for 
his commodity to enable him to stay out of 
the war on poverty, and pay for the labor and 
tools necessary to produce his crop. 

Further analysis of the survey reveals that 
these 98 farmers faced with the prospect of 
receiving 58 percent of parity for their crop, 
anticipated spending only $67,800 for new 
equipment in the next 2 years. However, if 
if their price was up to parity, they feel they 
could afford to purchase $2,368,659 of new 
equipment. This is an increase of not 35 per- 
cent, not 350 percent, but a whopping 3,500 
percent. 

The board of directors of the Bonneville 
County Wheat Growers Association is sug- 
gesting to the State and National Wheat 
Growers Association that a similar survey be 
made at State and National levels. The 
board of directors feel that it is the respon- 
sibility of the Nation's farmers to inform 
industry and labor of the great loss of poten- 
tial sales, and millions of new jobs for labor 
that are being denied the American labor 
force—simply because the American farmer 
is selling his produce so much below a parity 
price. 

The world’s 1964 wheat crop was the first in 
6 years to be as great as the world wheat con- 
sumption. With the worldwide population 
explosion, it appears that wheat, or any food, 
would be good merchandise to have on hand, 
At present the United States is the only 
nation in the world which is not urging its 
farmers to produce more wheat. In 1964 
when the Idaho farmers received $1.65 per 
bushel for the wheat produced on 60 percent 
of their normal wheat producing acres, farm- 
ers in Finland received $4.59 per bushel; 
farmers in Switzerland received $4.36 per 
bushel; farmers in Norway received $3.86 per 
bushel; farmers in Germany recelved $3.01 
per bushel; farmers in Portugal received $2.94 
per bushel; and farmers in Spain received 
$2.79 per bushel. 

It is logical to assume that wheat pro- 
ducers of Bonneville County and the entire 
Nation, will not be able to replace their old 
equipment as long as the price of their com- 
modity is so far below a parity price. It is 
time that industry and labor, as well as the 
farmer, awaken to the fact that American ag- 
riculture, with its high percentage of old 
equipment, is in poor condition. Old 
equipment requires many repairs, and can 
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not be depended upon. Well directed sabo- 
tage or attack on steel plants, automobile, 
and implement plants, which produce new 
equipment and parts for old equipment, 
could rapidly reduce this Nation from a land 
of plenty, to a land of shortage. 

It is interesting to note that the Idaho 
farmer receives 3 cents for the wheat v an 
18-ounce box of nutritious wheat cureal 
which sells for 49 cents. If the Idaho fa mer 
gave the wheat to the manufacturer of this 
nationally advertised cereal, it would still 
cost the consumer 46 cents per box. Cnly 
6 percent of the cost to the consumer goes 
to the farmer for producing the wheat, and 
94 percent of the cost to the consumer is for 
transportation, packaging, labor of process- 
ing, advertising, profit, etc. 

It is also interesting to note that in 1948, 
when Idaho farmers received $2.84 per bushel 
for their wheat, a loaf of bread cost the con- 
sumer one-half as much as it does today 
when the farmer receives $1.65 per bushel. 
Thus we can conclude that the price of 
wheat has little or no affect on consumer 
cost of wheat products. It is difficult there- 
fore to imagine that labor or Industry could 
object to the full parity price for wheat when 
they will benefit so greatly. If we can as- 
sume that all wheat producers in the Nation 
are faced with the same problem as Bonne- 
ville County producers, we can safely say 
that labor, industry, and local business, as 
well as the farmer, are suffering a great loss 
from the depressed price of wheat, 

The Bonneville County Wheat Growers As- 
sociation feels that it has taken a step in 
the right direction in making this survey, 
and intends to see that copies of it go to 
labor unions, the steel, automobile, and 
major farm implement industries. 8 

The Great Society” and “war on poverty,” 
which we hear so much about these days 
will succeed only if each segment of our 
national economy has the income to pur- 
chase what the other produces. With an 
income reduced to 58 percent of parity, the 
Idaho wheat producer has taken a great leap 
backward—while the Chinese Reds take their 
great leap forward. 

C. Donovan JAMES, 
Bonneville County State Director. 


United Maritime Effort Urged To 
Bolster Fleet 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. FRANK T. BOW 


or oni 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, February 1, 1965 


Mr. BOW. Mr. Speaker, the splendid 
speech of the gentleman from New York 
(Mr. Rooney] relative to our maritime 
policy has received wide coverage in the 
press and I believe that Members who 
read his speech in the Recorp of Febru- 
ary 22 may also be interested in articles 
from the news which I ask leave to in- 
clude with my extension of remarks 
today. The articles follow: 

UNITED Srates, LABOR, INDUSTRY: UNITED 
MARITIME Errort Urep TO BOLSTER FLEET 
(By Robert F. Morison) 

WasniN rox, February 18.—Representative 
Jonn Rooney, Democrat, of New York, high- 

member of the House Appropriations 
Committee, issued a call tonight to maritime 
labor and industry and the Government to 
act to strengthen the merchant marine. He 
also said “some of the proposals now being 
advanced seem to be directed toward the 
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demise of the merchant marine rather than 
to its promotion.” 

(Representative Rooney, guest of honor at 
a dinner here given by the Propellor Club of 
Washington, D.C., did not mention by name 
Maritime Administrator Nicholas Johnson, 
but did come down hard on ideas discussed 
Publicly and privately by Mr. Johnson as 
Possible steps to be taken to form part of 
President Johnson's “new policy for the 
merchant marine“) 

EMERGENCY SHIPPING 


In addition, Representative ROONEY said 
“I doubt the wisdom or practicality” of the 
Convinuation of the policy of U.S. reliance on 
American owned or controlled ships under 
foreign flage being available in an emergency. 
He pointed out that “it will be difficult to 
Succeed in mutual security arrangements 
With responsible allied nations when we place 
their merchant marine below that of the 
so-called effective control merchant fleet. 
The sooner the wartime tubs under the flags 
of the so-called effective control fleets 
Vanish, the better off we will all be. We 
should replace them with American- built 
ships under the American fiag.” 

Despite his reputation as a possessor of a 
tight fist, Representative Roongy, whose sub- 
Committee handles maritime appropriations, 
Said that the “country has gotten much 
more out of the merchant marine than the 
Merchant marine ever got out of the country. 
* * * I believe that what we spend each year 
enabling our U-S.-flag fleet to compete on the 
high seas is returned manifold in jobs—in 
taxes—in service—in security—in the pro- 
Motion of our import and export commerce.” 

SUBSIDY PROGRAM HAILED 


However, only in the area of the subsidized 
liner fleet was Representative ROONEY pleased 
at the maritime state of affairs. It is clear 
that the overall fleet is not what Congress 
had in mind in the 1936 Merchant Marine 
Act and subsequent promotional legislation. 
Failure to meet congressional maritime aims, 
in his view, was due to—administrative 
agencies not adequately carrying forth their 
Tesponsibilities to develop programs to im- 
plement maritime policy, recurring labor un- 
rest, “lack of an economic nationalistic spirit 
among our exporters and importers to pa- 
tronize flagships of their own country, un- 
Willingness on the part of management to 
Promote maximum operation under the 
American flag.“ 


Representative Rooney said his 20 years 
in Congress dealing with maritime problems 
has convinced him that labor and manage- 
ment must achieve “cooperative leadership” 
to attain any progress so that bargaining dis- 
Putes can be settled without “reaching such 
Proportions as to tie up our ships and 
. impair the health and welfare of the Na- 

on.” 

AIMS MUST BE OUTLINED 

Also, Government, working with labor and 
management, should decide on “the specific 
kind of merchant marine our Nation re- 
Quires” and present it to Congress. 

He suggested giving serious study to a de- 
partment of transportation, or at least a 
change to “bring all transportation together 
Under an independent commission respon- 
sible to commerce.” All administrative func- 
tions of such a body, he said, would be sepa- 
Tate “from ratemaking functions.” 

As to some of the recent suggestions for 
Possible changes, Representative ROONEY 
gaid proposals to permit any foreign ship con- 
struction by U.S. operators "leaves me com- 
pletely cold.” It would be a “sad day in our 
maritime history when Americans who travel 
by sea must rely principally or entirely on 
foreign ships,” and “I can’t believe that any- 
One is serious in wanting to phase out any 
Segments of our industry from cargo prefer- 
ence in hauling Government-generated car- 
foes,” 
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[From the New York Herald Tribune] 


REPRESENTATIVE ROONEY Hrrs HARD AT MARI- 
TIME PROPOSALS 
(By Robert 8. Burns) 

Representative JOHN J. Rooney, Democrat, 
of New York, yesterday sharply criticized vir- 
tually every point of the controversial mer- 
chant marine policy being advocated by the 
Maritime Administration. 

The Brooklyn Congressman blamed the low 
state of the Nation's overall merchant fleet 
on the failure of Federal agencies to imple- 
ment. the present maritime policy. He also 
blamed labor unrest, insufficient promotion 
by management, and lack of support by 
shippers and corporations that operate for- 
eign-flag ships for the decline of the Ameri- 
can merchant marine. 

Mr, Rooney, in a speech prepared for de- 
livery at a dinner meeting of the Washing- 
ton Propeller Club, aimed his sharpest barbs 
at the Maritime Administration. To those 
who hold that the Nation is spending too 
much money to support American-flag ships, 
he said: 

“This may sound strange coming from a 
member of the Appropriations Comittee. But 
I believe that what we spend each year in 
enabling our U.S.-flag fleet to compete on the 
high seas is returned manifold in Jobs, in 
taxes, in service, in security, in the promotion 
of our import and export commerce and in 
our national stature among the nations of 
the world.“ 

JOHNSON 

Mr. Roos did not mention Maritime 
Administrator Nicholas Johnson by name, 
but he left no doubt to whom he was re- 
ferring in charging: “Some of the proposals 
now being advanced seem to be directed 
toward the demise of the merchant marine 
rather than to its promotion.” 

Mr. Rooney voiced his opposition to pro- 
posals pushed by Mr. Johnson by: 

Opposing any wholesale abandonment of 
the policy of assigning subsidized ship lines 
to trade routes deemed essential to the na- 
tion’s commerce. 

his support of operating sub- 
sidies that enable American ships to com- 
pete in foreign trade. 

Ridiculing the proposal to permit subsi- 
dized ship lines to build freighters abroad. 

Deploring the failure of this country to 
halt the contraction of its passenger ship 
fleet. 

Questioning the logic of denying Ameri- 
can-flag ships the right to carry half of all 
U.S. government-financed foreign aid car- 
goes. 

MATLLIARD 

Earlier yesterday, Representative WILLIAM 
Mantaro, Republican; of California, also 
came to the support of the American mer- 
chant marine. In a speech on the floor of 
the House, he urged American industries to 
help reduce the balance-of-payment deficit 
by shipping more cargo on American-fiag 
shi 


Ps, 

Only about 70 percent of the capacity of 
American freighters is being used by Ameri- 
can shippers, the ranking minority member 
of the House Merchant Marine Committee 
said, 

American lines would earn an estimated 
#350 million in increased operating revenue, 
60 to 70 percent of which would help re- 
duce the payment deficit, if American ship- 
pers fully utilized American tonnage, he pre- 
dicted. 

LINES PROMISE TO BACK PRESIDENT 

The Committee of American Steamship 
Lines yeterday promised to support President 
Johnson's campaign to reduce the balance- 
of-payments deficit by promoting the use of 
American-flag ships. 

Worth B. Fowler, CASL chairman and 
president of American Mall Line, said at a 
meeting of CASL presidents in Washington 
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that his group has “established a permanent 
trade expansion committee to assist Ameri- 
can manufacturers in locating and expand- 
ing suitable markets abroad for their 
products.” 


MERCHANT DEFENSE FLEET—TOO BIG? 


Thorkil Host, president of the Moller 
Steamship Co., asked last night whether the 
United States was economically justified in 
maintaining a large fleet of merchant ships 
for defense purposes. 

The president of the Danish-owned com- 
pany spoke at the 55th annual dinner of the 
‘Traffic. Club of New York at the Commodore 
Hotel. He said he supported the policy, but 
questioned how large the fleet should be. 

Mr, Host criticized the Federal Maritime 
Commission's intervention in the activities 
in ocean freight rate conferences and the 
Nation's cargo preference laws. 


LAWS RELATIVE TO THE PRINTING OF 
DOCUMENTS 


Either House may order the printing of a 
document not already provided for by law, 
but only when the same shall be accompa- 
nied by an estimate from the Public Printer 
as to the probable cost thereof. Any execu- 
tive department, bureau, board or independ- 
ent office of the Government submitting re- 
ports or documents in response to inquiries 
from shall submit therewith an 
estimate of the probable cost of printing the 
usual number. Nothing in this section re- 
lating to estimates shall apply to reports or 
documents not 50 pages (US. 
Code, title 44, sec. 140, p. 1938). 

Resolutions for printing extra copies, when 
presented to either House, shall be referred 
immediately to the Committce on House 
Administration of the House of Representa- 
tives or the Committee on Rules and Admin- 
istration of the Senate, who, In making their 
report, shall give the probable cost of the 
proposed printing upon the estimate of the 
Public Printer, and no extra copies shall be 
printed before such committee has reported 
(U.S. Code, title 44, sec. 133, p. 1937). 


GOVERNMENT PUBLICATIONS FOR SALE 

Additional copies of Government publica- 
tions are offered for sale to the public by the 
Superintendent of Documents, Government 
Printing Office, Washington 25, D.C., at cost 
thereof as determined by the Public Printer 
plus 50 percent: Provided, That a discount of 
not to exceed 25 percent may be allowed to 
authorized bookdealers and quantity pur- 
chasers, but such printing shall not inter- 
fere with the prompt execution of work for 
the Government. The Superintendent of 
Documents shall prescribe the terms and 
conditions under which he may authorize 
the resale of Government publications by 
bookdealers, and he may designate any Gov- 
ernment officer his agent for the sale of Gov- 
ernment publications under such regulations 
as shall be agreed upon by the Superintend- 
ent of Documents and the head of the re- 
spective department or establishment of the 
Government (U.S. Code, title 44, sec. 72s, 
Supp. 2). 


RECORD OFFICE AT THE CAPITOL 

An office for the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD, 
with Mr. Raymond F. Noyes in charge, is lo- 
cated in room H-112, House wing, where or- 
ders will be received for subscriptions to the 
Recorp at $1.50 per month or for single 
copies at 1 cent for eight pages (minimum 
charge of 3 cents). Also, orders from Mem- 
bers of Congress to purchase reprints from 
the Recorp should be processed through this 
office. 


Fishing in Alabama 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ARMISTEAD I. SELDEN, JR. 


OP ALABAMA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, February 24, 1965 


Mr. SELDEN, Mr. Speaker, our for- 
mer colleague, the Honorable Frank 
Boykin, recently called to my attention 
an excellent article written by Mr. I. B. 
(Buck) Byrd, chief of the fisheries sec- 
tion of the Alabama Department of Con- 
servation. 

Needless to say, fishing and related 
industries contribute to Alabama's eco- 
nomic health. Mr. Byrd’s article, which 
follows, indicates that Alabama’s 1,100,- 
000 acres of water provide many hours 
of fishing leisure, as well as commercial 
fishing opportunities: 

Evxxrpopr Has Goov Luck WHEN THEY Go 
FISHING IN ALABAMA 
(By L B. Byrd, chief fishery biologist) 

Fish are one of Alabama's most important 
and valuable resources. Fishing provides 
relaxation and recreation to more people in 
the State than any other outdoor sport. In- 
cluding children, about three-fourths of a 
million Alabamians spend about $50 million 
annually in search for the “big ones.“ 

Alabama’s 750,000 fishermen can't be 
wrong. Fishing is without a doubt one of 
the most challenging, entertaining, relax- 
ing and rewarding outdoor sports known to 
man. Like the old‘ man in Ernest Heming- 
way’s book entitled “The Old Man and the 
Sea,” almost everybody has the desire to 
catch and land the big fish. Then, once a 
big fish Is caught, there is always the chal- 
lenge to catch a bigger one. Some people 
fish for the “big one” and others fish so they 
can boast of the number they catch—regard- 
less of size. A few admit fishing so they can 
“fib” because no one ever seriously questions 
the integrity of a fisherman. Some even 
fish to be with or without the wife or hus- 
band and family and still others readily ad- 
mit fishing is the best nerve medicine—par- 
ticularly when the fish aren’t biting and 
they don't have to concentrate on a bobbling 
cork. One President of the United States 
once stated that he fished because this was 
the only way to get away from his busy rou- 
tine “and pray for Divine Guidance.” Re- 
gardless of the real reason that individual 
people may have for fishing, it is a restful 
and relaxing type of recreation and if you 
are lucky it provides meat for the table. 

Fortunately, Alabama's fishermen are some 
of the most successful in the Nation. The 
catch per fisherman trip in Alabama Is higher 
than for most other States; but this is no 
stopping place for the department of con- 
servation’s professional fishery biologists. 
The goal of the fisheries section of the game 
and fish division is to obtain even better 
fishing and and to strive to produce a maxi- 
mum amount of desirable fish in every pond, 
lake and stream in Alabama. Great strides 
have been made through the cooperative 
efforts of fishery biologists of the Alabama 
Department of Conservation and Auburn 
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University; but much more is to be done 
to supply the tremendous demand of future 
fishermen that will be created by an er- 
panding human population and the antici- 
pated shorter workweek. 

By 1975 it has been estimated that there 
will be a demand for 11,105,000 man-days 
of fishing in Alabama annually and by the 
year 2000 there will be a demand for 17,187,- 
000 man-days of fishing in the State an- 
nually. To satisfy the present demand and 
that which we are sure to have In the fu- 
ture, proper management of the State's 
waters is a necessity. This will require 
the skill of properly trained fishery biologists 
that are dedicated to improving fishing. 

Fish management is complex and requires 
the skill of the professional, It requires the 
control of the fish population and the ma- 
nipulation of the waters and all factors that 
effect the growth and propagation of fish. 
At present, more than one-half of all the 
fishing done in Alabama is done in its 20,000 
small ponds and lakes that contain about 
80,000 acres. This fantastic fishery is a direct 
result of management that was made pos- 
sible through fisheries rescarch. In most of 
these small lakes, there is no pollution, silta- 
tation, and rough fish, And, too, they are 
properly fertilized to produce a “bumper 
crop” of fish. 

With its staff of trained fishery biologists 
and fish culturists, the fisheries section 
strives to maintain a well-balanced fisheries 
research, management and development pro- 
gram that is designed to provide the most 
fishing possible for each man-hour of ef- 
fort and for each dollar spent. The activities 
of the section can be divided Into the three 
categories of fisheries research and investiga- 
tions; fisheries management and fisheries 
development. 

Fisheries research and investigations in- 
cludes a survey of all of the public ponds, 
lakes, and streams of the State to determine 
the factors limiting fishing in each pond, 
stream, or lake. This category also includes 
studies to determine the sources of pollution 
and the effects of the various types of pollu- 
tion on fish and fish food organisms. Other 
investigational or research projects now in 
progress are experiments to evaluate new 
species of game fish imported from foreign 
countries, experiments of identifying and 
treating fish diseases and parasites, studies 
to determine new chemical and biological 
controls for obnoxious aquatic weeds and 
experiments to control rough fish that com- 
pete with game fish for fish foods. 

Fish management projects that are pres- 
ently being conducted by the fisheries sec- 
tion include the following: (1) Introduction 
of needed forage or carnivorous species of 
fish into public impoundments. (2) Stock- 
ing of new ponds and lakes and the correc- 
tive restocking of ponds, lakes, and streams 
where checks indicate a need. (3) Conduct- 
ing biological checks to determine fish bal- 
ance and advising pond owners of correct- 
ive measures. (4) Identifying obnoxious 
weeds and algae and offering recommenda- 
tions for thelr control. (5) Checking new 
ponds before they are stocked and advising 
pond owners of proper management proce- 
dures to follow in order for their ponds to 
provide the best fishing. (6) Checking fish 
kills to determine the cause and recommend 
preventive or corrective measures. 

The construction of State-owned public 
fish lakes, the development of public access 


areas to public impoundments and streams, 
and the development of artificial fishing reefs 
are the three primary development projects 
that are presently in progress. 

Twenty State-owned public fishing lakes 
containing s total of 1,733 surface acres 
have been constructed by the Department 
of Conservation within the past 13 years. 
These lakes were constructed in those coun- 
ties of the State that were deficient in public 
fishing waters and recreational areas. Nine- 
teen of these lakes haye been opened to 
public fishing for periods of 1 to 12 years 
and have provided a total of 1,500,000 fisher- 
man- trips during which approximately 6 mil- 
lion fish weighing 1,900,000 pounds have been 
caught. 

A total of 57 public access areas including 
paved boat launching ramps and car park- 
ing areas have been constructed by the De- 
partment during the past 6 years. These 
areas have been a real blessing to the fisher- 
men, who had no place to launch thelr boats 
or park thelr cars in order to fish their fa- 
vorite streams or lakes prior to the develop- 
ment of these areas. Public access to streams 
and lakes ts vital to the fisherman and, in 
spite of the number of areas that have been 
developed to date, there is still a great need 
for more public access areas throughout the 
State. 

Alabama fishermen are required to pur- 
chase a fishing license to fish in salt water. 
The funds from these licenses have been 
used for the construction of public launch- 
ing areas along the gulf const and for the 
development of artificial fishing reefs. These 
artificial reefs that consist of old car bodies, 
concrete blocks, and old barges concentrate 
salt-water game fish such as red snapper. 
Fishermen who fish over these artificial reefs 
consistently make good catches of red snap- 
per and othor salt-water fish. In these same 
areas there was little or no fishing prior to 
the construction of the reefs, 

As mentioned previously, fish management 
Ia a rather complex science and there are no 
“short cuts” to good fish production. Poor 
fishing in many of Alabama's lakes and 
streams has been caused by a combination of 
factors Including siltation, pollution, rough 
fish, and low fertility. Fishing in these 
waters cannot be materially increased until 
these factors limiting fish production are 
controlled or eliminated. Also, many of the 
streams in Alabama do not produce large 
yields of game fish because of thelr physical 
characteristics which are unsuitable for 
game fish habitats. 

Pollution is the major factor limiting fish 
production in many Alabama streams. In- 
dustrial pollution has been particularly 
damaging in streams that are located adja- 
cent to the industrial areas of Mobile, Tusca- 
loosa, Gadsden, Birmingham, Anniston and 
in many small communities having chemical, 
textile, mining, and lumber industries. A 
large number of communities and cities 
throughout the State discharge various 
quantities of raw domestic sewage into near- 
by streams or impoundments, In some cases, 
this has made large areas of waters unsult- 
able for fish or fishing. : 

The general use of pesticides and agricul- 
tural insecticides have caused severe fish 
kills in many streams and lakes during the 
past 12 years. These pesticides and insecti- 
cides should always be used with extreme 
caution near waters because they are ex- 
tremely toxic to fish and fish food organisms. 
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The fish populations of the majority of the 
large impounded public lakes and streams in 
Alabama consist predominantly of rough or 
nongame fish. At the present time, legalized 
commercial fishing is the only practical 
method of removing these competitive spe- 
Cies from public waters. 

Low fertility is one of the major causes of 
low fish production and poor fishing in many 
streams and lakes of the State. The natural 
fertility of streams or impoundments is de- 
pendent upon the fertility of their water- 
sheds. Therefore, the fertility of these waters 
will increase as soll erosion is effectively con- 
trolled. 

Much time and money will be required to 
contro] the factors limiting fish production in 
streams and lakes of Alabama. Pollution 
may be corrected to a great extent by legisla- 
tion and rough fish can be practically con- 
trolled by commercial fishing. However, im- 
provement of soil erosion and low fertility 
can be accomplished only by wise land use 
and sound soll conservation practices. 

Alabama is indeed fortunate to haye such 
a vast amount of water. The State has about 
30,000 miles of streams containing 110,000 
acres plus 400,000 acres of large impound- 
ments (reservoirs), 85,000 acres of ponds and 
small lakes and 500,000 acres of brackish 
waters. This is a total of about 1,100,000 
acres of water. All of these waters plus the 
new ponds and lakes that are now being con- 
structed in the State ench year are capable of 
supplying ample fishing for Alabama sport 
fishermen now and in the future proyided 
they are proporly managed. 

The department of conservation recognizes 
ita obligation to the fishermen of Alabama 
and bas, therefore, employed the best trained 
fishery biologists available for managing the 
State's waters. All of its district fishery 
biologists have master of science degrees 
in fisheries management and are dedicated to 
the objective of improving fishing in all of 
the State's waters. In order that fishery 
biologists may better serve the fishing public 
and more efficiently conduct fisheries re- 
search and management, a total of seven dis- 
tricta have been set-up. At least one fishery 
biologist is stationed in each of the districts. 
Each biologist is primarily responsible for 
the fisheries management and research in his 
Tespective district, 

The above information gives only a brief 
summary of the work being conducted by the 
fisheries section of the game and fish di- 
vision in its efforts to provide good fishing 
to Alabamians who enjoy this fine sport. 
Fisheries research, management and develop- 
ment projects must be continued and ex- 
panded if Alabama fishermen are to con- 
tinue to return from a fishing trip with a 
smile on their face. Surely they will. 


Resolutions of Upper Missouri Water 
Users Association 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. LEE METCALF 


OF MONTANA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Wednesday, February 24, 1965 


Mr. METCALF. Mr. President, the 
Upper Missouri Water Users Association, 
meeting in Billings, Mont., on December 
9 and 10, 1964, in several concise resolu- 
tions stated the needs of water users 
in the four States represented in the 
associatlion—Montana, Wyoming, North 
Dakota, and South Dakota. 

Their recommendations concern Fed- 
eral land and water research activities, 
reclamation law and procedures, sugar- 
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beet allotments, and relations between 
individual States and irrigation districts. 

I ask unanimous consent that the 
nine resolutions be printed in the ap- 
pendix of the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD; 
and I commend them to the Members of 
the Senate. 

There being no objection, the resolu- 
tions were ordered to be printed in the 
Recorp, as follows: 

RESOLUTION 1—ExPANDED RESEARCH AND 

AUTHORIZATION PROGRAM 

Whereas the growth and development in 
the West, particularly in the Upper Missouri 
River Basin of the Great Plains, has been 
based on agriculture in which the utiliza- 
tion of water resources for Irrigation has been 
an important factor; and 

Whereas the food and fiber produced in 
this Great Plains area has materially con- 
tributed to the growth and strength of the 
Nation; and 

Whereas the economy of this region will 
continue to be basically an agricultural one 
and its future growth and stability will. be 
dependent on full development of the irri- 
gation potential of the area; and 

Whereas it is vital that future planning 
for development and utilization of the water 
resources in the Upper Missouri River Basin, 
recognize the importance of irrigation to the 
Upper Missouri River Basin and provide for 
the full development of the feasible and 
sound irrigation potential of the area by 
earmarking a sufficient amount of the avail- 
able water resources for this purpose; and 

Whereas a need exists in the Upper Mis- 
souri River Basin States for additional study 
and research directed to fully determine the 
value of irrigation to the economy of the 
region and Nation because of the Increased 
and stabilized wealth that will be created 
from its development; and 

Whereas the operating irrigation projects 
of the upper basin haye a vital interest in 
the authorization and enabling legislation of 
new projects as a precedent leading to the 

ition of the multipurpose benefits pro- 
vided by the existing project without the 
participation of the beneficiaries enjoying 
such multipurpose uses; and 

Whereas a need exists for enlisting the 
cooperation and support of other interested 
organizations and agencies in bringing all 
the resources of our irrigated agriculture to 
bear on these problems: Now, therefore, be it 

Resolved, by the Upper Missouri Water 
Users Association in convention duly as- 
sembdled in Billings, Mont., this 9th and 10th 
day of December 1964, That this association 
urges the four States represented by the 
association and all reclamation States to: 

1. Join forces in a coordinated effort to 
compile, assemble, and examine existing re- 
search data relating to the value of irrigation 
to the economy with the view of defining 
and conducting new research in this field 
as needed so as to provide a comprehensive 
documentation reflecting the views of the 
States on the value of and need for irriga- 
tion development in the Upper Missouri 
River Basin and in the West; and 

2. Utilize a substantial portion of the 
funds that wili be available to the States 
under Public Law 88-379 for such research 
activity; and 

8. Seek to have State funds and resources 
made available for this research activity to 
assure that the interests of the States and 
the region in future water resources develop- 
ment plans will be recognized and served; 
and 

4. Join forces in a coordinated program 
whereby western irrigated agriculture can 
speak with one authoritative voice in the 
forums of the policymakers and legislators 
of the land relating to water resourees de- 
velopment; be it further 

Resolved, That a copy of this resolution 
be forwarded to the Governors of the States 
of Montana, Wyoming, North Dakota, and 
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South Dakota, and to institutions or agencies 

in said States which are or will be charged 

with the responsibility for land and water 

research activities, the Commissioner of 

Reclamation, and the Missouri River Basin 

D officer for the Department of the 
rior. 


RESOLUTION 2—DETERMINE ACREAGE OF 
IRRIGABLE LAND 

Whereas the provisions of the existing ex- 
cess land laws are too inficxible and not in 
keeping with present economic and farm 
management requirements on many of the 
irrigation projects; and 

Whereas piecemeal legislation has been en- 
acted on various projects to recognize and 
relieve this situation; and 

Whereas an economic size of irrigated farm 
is related to the limitations of soil, climate, 
and location: Now, therefore, be it 

Resolved, That existing law should be 
amended to still retain the fundamental ob- 
jectives of the Federal reclamation law but 
to permit the Secretary to determine the 
acreage of irrigable land which shall be con- 
sidered an economic family-sized farm and 
nonexcess for purposes of water delivery. 


RESOLUTION 3—GreaTER TECHNICAL 
Service NEEDED 


Whereas considerable technical service is 
needed inside the farmers fence on Bureau 
of Reclamation projects; and 

Whereas these technical services including 
soil and engineering surveys are needed for 
proper and efficient distribution and applica- 
tion of irrigation water which will best suit 
& practical farming system of crop and live- 
stock enterprises and will conserve trriga- 
tion water and reduce seepage; and 

Whereas farm operators can best obtain 


these services can develop a basic soil and 
water conservation plan; and 

Whereas such technical service is not avail- 
able in sufficient quantities through soil con- 
servation districts because of demand for 
technical services throughout soll conserva- 
tion districts and only a proportionate 
amount can be made available within boun- 
daries of reclamation projects; and 

Whereas the early availability of detailed 
farm plans prepared by the Soil Conserva- 
tion Service would enable the Bureau of 
Reclamation to design and construct more 
efficient water delivery service to each farm 
unit at a very considerable saving in cost 
to the Federal Government: Now, therefore, 
be it 

Resolved, That the Upper Missouri Water 
Users Association favor the inclusion of a 
line item in the appropriation of the Soil 
Conservation Service to provide for acccler- 
ated technical assistance to be used only as 
needed in soil conservation districts on Bu- 
reau of Reclamation projects throughout the 
Nation; be it further 

Resolved, That officers of the Upper Mis- 
sourl Water Users Association are hereby 
authorized to take any action toward this 
end which they deem desirable; and, be it 
further 

Resolved, That copies of this resolution 
shall be sent to all members of the four- 
States’ congressional delegation, the National 
Reclamation Association, the Bureau of Rec- 
lamation, the Soil Conservation Service, the 
Secretaries of Agriculture and Interior and 
the Bureau of the Budget in Washington, 
D.C., also to the State reclamation associ- 
ations and the State associations of soll con- 
servation districts in the 17 Western States. 

RESOLUTION Sort, WATER, AND 
RELATED RESEARCH 

Whereas the continuation and expansion 
of a comprehensive soil and water research 
program through which basic data relating 
to irrigation and agriculture can be compiled 
are essential; and 
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Whereas such research activities should 
be directed to the more efficient use of our 
water and land resource and alternative 
uses of existing and new crops to provide 
farmers with additional income to match 
increasing costs and at the same time assure 
the production of an abundance of food and 
fiber for the population of this Nation: Now, 
therefore, be it 

Resolved by the Upper Missouri Water 
Users Association, That: 

1. The Congress of the United States is 
urged to appropriate sufficient funds to im- 
plement the expanded program dealing with 
soil and water research set forth in Public 
Law 88-379 Expanded Water Research State 
Colleges. 

2. The Department of Agriculture is urged 
to give a high priority to such an expanded 
soil and water research program. 


RESOLUTION 5—APPLICATION OF RENTAL TO 
CONSTRUCTION CHARGE 


Whereas certain lands, within the bound- 
aries of irrigation districts, such as isolated 
tracts that are not suitable for irrigation, 
have been withdrawn by the United States 
for reclamation purposes; and 

Whereas such lands are leased by the 
United States to the irrigation districts for 
releasing to water users within such districts 
that, in the case of several projects in this 
region, has resulted in the accumulation of 
credits from land sales, rentals, and other 
miscellaneous revenues; and 

Whereas said lands, in most cases, are a 
natural and necessary part of the units for 
which they are leased and to the economy 
and operation of the irrigation district, and 
the revenues derived from such lands should 
be applied to the construction obligation of 
the district concerned: Now, therefore, be it 

Resolved by the Upper Missouri Water 
Users Association, That this association urge 
the Commissioner of Reclamation to take 
such action to establish procedures whereby 
all rents and revenues received from such 
lands shall be applied to the current con- 
struction obligation of the irrigation district 
in the same proportion as the actual obliga- 
tion of the district is to the total cost of the 
facilities constructed for the district, 
RESOLUTION Sal or STATE LANDS WITHIN 

IRRIGATION DISTRICTS 


Whereas lands owred by States within the 
boundaries of irrigation districts are served 
by canals, laterals, headgates, and other 
structures which are part of the district 
works; and 

Whereas such land is not assessable for 
operation and maintenance and repayment 
of construction costs and does not other- 
wise contribute a proportionate share toward 


Whereas such land does have infestations 
of noxious weeds and drainage problems; and 

ROETE ce: land is not assessable for 
support ocal weed control and drainage 
districts; and 

Whereas such lands are a detriment to 
the management of a district and an unfair 
financial burden to the owners of other lands 
in irrigation districts: Now, therefore, be it 

Resolved, That the State land boards be 
requested and urged to offer for sale all 
State-owned lands which lie within the 
boundaries of irrigation districts. 


RESOLUTION 7—INCREASE IN CROP ALLOTMENTS 


Whereas the small farmer, typical of irri- 
gation projects, is limited in his ability to 
support his family because of restrictive 
Mon ga ts of certain crops: Now, therefore, 

Resolved by the Upper Missouri Water 
Users Association, That this associlation— 

1. Supports the allocation of any future 
a in allotments to the small farmer; 
an 
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2. Urges that allotment acreage assigned 
to land that is acquired for highways, reser- 
volrs. or other developments, be retained and 
distributed among the small farmers in the 
region or areas where such developments 
take place; and 

3. Oppose any new restrictions on the pro- 
duction of sugarbeets in our four-State area. 

RESOLUTION 8—ENDORSEMENT OF NRA 
RESOLUTION 


Be it resolved, That the Upper Missouri 
Water Users Association support the Na- 
tional Reclamation Association resolutions 
passed at the annual meeting in Palm 
Springs, Calif., In general. 


RESOLUTION 9—APPRECIATION 


We, the members of the Upper Missouri 
Water Users Association, express our sincere 
appreciation to Harold Aldrich, regional di- 
rector Of region 6, Bureau of Reclamation, 
and the many members of his capable and 
efficient staff for their assistance in making 
the meeting of this association a success, and 
to the many participants in the program of 
this convention for their informative and 
timely presentation, and to all others who 
assisted in making the arrangements for this 
meeting. 


Robert P. Bauman Memorial 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. DONALD D. CLANCY 


OF OHIO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, February 24, 1965 


Mr. CLANCY. Mr. Speaker, on Janu- 
ary 22, 1965, the city of Cincinnati lost 
one of its most dedicated and accom- 
plished civic leaders, my good friend 
Robert P. Bauman. Only 38 years old 
when he died, Bob Bauman leaves behind 
a brilliant record of achievement and the 
memory of a deep, abiding friendship 
for all those privileged to have known 
him. He will not soon be forgotten, by 
his friends or the people of the com- 
munity he loved and served so well dur- 
ing his brief span, 

A successful and respected business 
leader, Bob Bauman was immediate past 
president of the Cincinnati Real Estate 
Board and a trustee of the Ohio Asso- 
ciation of Real Estate Boards. 

A sincere humanitarian, Bob Bauman 
was untiring in his work to aid his less 
fortunate fellow townsmen. His efforts 
on behalf of the United Appeal and other 
similar programs were but a part of his 
major contribution in making Cincinnati 
a better place to live for all its citizens. 

Bob Bauman was a deeply religious 
man, a member of the board of stewards 
and a former member of the board of 
trustees of the Hyde Park Community 
Methodist Church in Cincinnati. He 
Was also a man loyal to those traditions 
and institutions which had helped shape 
and enrich his own life, not the least of 
which was his beloved alma mater, the 
University of Cincinnati. 

I think of all the tributes we might 
pay to Bob as a civic leader, the one he 
would most appreciate is the fact that 
he did great credit to his university. He 
always took deep pride in the Univer- 
sity of Cincinnati as being the finest of 
America’s municipally owned institutions 
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of higher learning. His personal rec- 
ord as a product of the university will 
serve as a source of pride and inspiration 
for all those who cherish that great in- 
stitution as Bob did. 

Mr. Speaker, on January 23, 1965, 
the Cincinnati Post & Times-Star fea- 
tured a column on Bob Bauman by one 
of its staff members, Bob Heidler. Un- 
der unanimous consent I insert this arti- 
cle into the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD: 

“GENTLEMAN Bos" Is LAMENTED 


Robert P. Bauman, 38, partner with his 
father in the Oscar E. Bauman & Co., Real- 
tors, and immediate past president of the 
Cincinnati Real Estate Board, died Thurs- 
day. Bob was full of honors earned in his 
industry and with the Home Builders Associ- 
ation, of which he was member, and in many 
civic enterprises and in Methodist church 
work, 

At Invitation of the Post & Times-Star, 
the following tribute was written for this ex- 
pert on homes, and as a note of sympathy to 
his family, by Thomas Dooley, executive vice 
president of the board. 

“He was our friend. We were privileged 
to have known him. He was a gentle man, 
kind and gracious in manner. His constant 
smile reflected his personality of charm and 
happiness. 

“He was a strong man—firm in allegiance 
to principles of honesty and integrity by 
which he directed both his private and pub- 
lio life. 

“He was a humble man, ever mindful of 
the expendability of man’s earthly life and 
work compared with the destiny of his 
eternity. 

“He was a proud man, justifiably, who 
worked for the merits of his country, his 
State, his industry, and his company. 

“He was a leader, who shared unselfishly 
of his many talents in behalf of the profes- 
sion he loved and who blazed the path of 
righteousness tempered with justice and 
charity. 

“He was a follower, who pursued the truth, 
as he saw the truth, 

“He shall be missed and remembered. 

“May Almighty God grant to him eternal 
rest and to his lovely wife and delightful 
children, tender sympathy and understand- 
ing.” 


A Topsy-Turvy World 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. MAURINE B. NEUBERGER 


OF OREGON 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Wednesday, February 24, 1965 


Mrs. NEUBERGER. Mr. President, 
the assistant rabbi of Temple Israel, in 
Boston, is Harvey J. Fields, an Orego- 
nian, whose,family are still constituents 
of mine. He has called my attention to 
an interesting reprint of an article en- 
titled, “A Topsy-Turvy World,” written 
by Rabbi David Polish, of Evanston, 
III. I read from the article: 

There is a world out in space which is an 
exact duplicate of our own, * * * Billions 
of dollars are spent by governments on the 
conquest of disease. Over the years, nations 
have poured their resources into medical 
research; and today no cancer, no vascular 
disease, no kidney ailments * * * exists. 


The thoughtful, but tongue-in-cheek, 
article concludes as follows: 


People are grumbling that under such 8 
policy there will never be a war. 
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Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent that Rabbi Polish's article entitled, 
“A Topsy-Turvy World,” be printed in 
the Appendix of the Recorp. ~ 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

A Topsy-Turvy WORLD 


There is a world out in space which is an 
exact duplicate of our own. It is populated 
with men and women like ourselves. They 
live in countries like ourown. They conduct 
business and raise families, They live under 
various economies and governments, and 
are divided into different national, religious 
and racial groups. They differ in only one 
respect. In each country there ls a patho- 
logical obsession with human welfare. As a 
result, over 60 percent of the national 
budgets are devoted to a compulsive and 
hysterical desire toward sheltering life from 
the normal ravages of human existence 
Which we accept more stoically. Billions of 
dollars are spent by governments on the 
conquest of disease. Over the years, nations 
have poured their resources into medical 
Tesearch; and today no cancer, no vascular 
disease, no kidney ailments, no degenerative 
disease exists. Unheard of sums are spent 
by governments on housing. They have so 
tortured their fiscal policies that slums and 
blight are unheard of. They are so over- 
Protective of their children that they overpay 
teachers, and training schools for teachers 
have to turn candidates away. The per- 
Verseness of these conditions reaches its 
greatest height in their Icgislation against 
all private charities in behalf of human wel- 
fare. The outlawing of private charity has, 
of course, stifled the philanthropic instincts 
of the people. 

There is only one exception to this re- 
striction against private benevolence. Since 
the national budgets are so swollen with 
welfare appropriations, there ts little left for 
National defense. It therefore becomes nec- 
essary for private citizens to ralse money for 
armaments. Thousands of private organiza- 
tions exist for this purpose alone. There are 
Clubs to buy guns through raffies. People 
Stand with tincups on street corners to col- 
lect coins for the purchase of hand grenades. 
Drives are conducted to acquire tanks. There 
fre tag days for military aircraft. Cousin 
clubs sponsor dances to buy uniforms. The 
Rational governments simply neglect the 
Problem of defense and let the burden fall 
On private agencies, But the inadequacy of 
this system is apparent to all. People are 
rumbling that under such a policy there 
Will never be a war. 

— Ranni Davin Poren, 
Beth Emet Temple, Evanston, IM. 


The British Empire, as It Recedes, Leaves 
a Heritage 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. RALPH HARVEY 


OF INDIANA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, February 24, 1965 


Mr, HARVEY of Indiana. Mr, Speak- 
er, under leave to extend my remarks 
in the Record, I include the following 
editorial from the New Castle, Ind., 
8 editor of February 18, 
Tun Berrisn Enpmr, as Ir RECEDES, LEAVES 

A Henrrace: THE COMMONWEALTH Is PAR- 

TICULARLY INTERESTING PHENOMENON 

As the Roman Empire receded it left in 
{te wake a heritage of law, civil administra- 
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tion, and Christianity throughout western 
Europe. Roman (Romance) languages, of 
course, were to spread from Italy, France, 
and Spain to Latin America and elsewhere. 
This heritage became the broad foundation 
of Western civilization, and the cultural 
basis, too, for such developments as the Eu- 
ropean Community. 

Today the British Empire is receding, and 
the heritage it leaves is altogether as re- 
markable. The Commonwealth of Nations 
is a spiritual and cultural link that still 
binds 700 million people together, acknowl- 
edging the Queen as a “symbol of the free 
association of the independent member na- 
tions, and as such the head of the Com- 
monwealth.” In addition the Queen is rec- 
ognized as the head of state by 12 of the 19 
independent Commonwealth countries; the 
remaining 7 are republics. 

Britain's great gift to them (and to us, of 
course, and all the world) is parliamentary 
government by which the people are goy- 
erned through their elected representatives. 
But there is also the English language, which 
the British Empire spread so effectively that 
it is the predominant language of the world. 
And then there is the British system of jus- 
tice that has been carried almost every- 
where. 

Formerly there were considerable trade 
advantages to belonging to the Common- 
wealth, but the general lowering of trade 
barriers and the expansion of world com- 
merce has made Commonwealth countries 
less dependent upon trade preferences. The 
loss of economic advantage, however, seems 
to make no difference in their sense of unity. 
Commonwealth countries are proud of their 
ties, which are mainly ties of culture and 
the Commonwealth Is one of the important 
and significant political entities of this cen- 


It is an accepted fact that political en- 
titles are responsible and responsive to the 
laws of organisms as contrasted, for instance, 
with the laws of physics. They are born, 
grow, develop, adapt, and have varying life 
spans like the biological world. Like the 
biological world, too, the rule is infinite 
variety. As no two leaves are exactly alike, 
nelther are any two nations. There was a 
time when we had dinosauers, and there was 
a time when we had city states—and the 
territory between the walls of one city and 
that of another came under no authority. 

In our own time we are witnessing the 
efforts of nations to change and adapt to a 
changing world, There also are some new 
political manifestations: The growing con- 
sciousness of area loyalities as in the Arab 
States, the European Community, and the 
Organization of American States; the cre- 
ation of the United Nations, and the vital- 
ity of the Commonwealth of Nations, 

Political entities are always babies when 
they are born, just as people are babies at 
birth. It is their nature to require time for 
growth and development. The United States 
was a century old before it attained the age 
of responsibility. The U.N, is having growing 
pains just now, The Commonwealth, be- 
cause it is older, and because there is no 


other political organism just like it, is par- 


ticularly interesting. 


Proposed Empire State Building Com- 
memorative Stamp 


EXTENSICN OF REMARKS 


or 
HON. JACOB K. JAVITS 
OF NEW YORK 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Wednesday, February 24, 1965 


Mr. JAVITS. Mr. President, the Em- 
pire State Building is known throughout 
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the world, and is, of course, one of the 
outstanding symbols of America. Mil- 
lions of visitors from America as well as 
visitors from overseas have visited the 
Empire State Building and its observa- 
torles. The building has become in the 
eyes and minds of millions of people all 
over, a symbol of New York, of the 
United States, and of the free enterprise 
system of America under which it was 
built. A request has been made of the 
Post Office Department to issue a 5 cent 
commemorative Empire State Building 
U.S. postage stamp commemorating the 
35th anniversary of the opening of the 
world's tallest building in 1966. 

Therefore, I ask unanimous consent 
that the formal request, which is being 
made to the postal authorities, be printed 
in the Appendix of the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the request 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

EMPIRE STATE BUILDING, 
New York, N.Y. 
To: U.S. Senator Jacos K. Javrrs. 
Formal request: Empire State Building com- 
memorative 5-cent postage stamp. 

The Empire State Building, a towering 
monument to creative ingenuity and the 
Alnerican free enterprise system, respectfully 
submits this formal request for the issuance 
of a 5-cent commemorative Empire State 
Building U.S. postage stamp. 

Such an issue would appropriately com- 
memorate the 35th anniversary of the open- 
ing of the world's tallest building in 1966. 

During the past 35 years, Empire State has 
become identified in the minds of millions 
as one of the Nation's outstanding land- 
marks—a symbol of America’s greatness and 
technological leadership around the world. 
Because its soaring presence expresses the 
American way, it has virtually achieved the 
status of a public institution, 

When persons from abroad think of Amer- 
ica they often think of the great skyline 
of our largest city and of its Empire State 
Bullding. 

Today, the New York City structure draws 
nearly 2 million visitors annually to its 
famed 86th- and 102d-floor observatorics. 
Here these millions can scan a five State area 
for 80 miles—one of the most Inspiring vistas 
ever fashioned by man. At the same time, 
the Empire State Bullding has drawn royal- 
ty, leading heads of state and other out- 
standing personages of the past four decades 
on a pilgrimage of wonders that will never 
cease. Both the Department of State, the 
United Nations, and other agencies, official, 
and unofficial frequently make it the first 
stop when they have distinguished visitors 
who want to see New York. 

In a word, the Empire State Building's 
1,472-foot high tower of steel and its 10-mil- 
lion bricks rank it as an “eighth wonder of 
the world,” alongside the Eiffel Tower, the 
Statute of Liberty, and other world land- 
marks. 

In historic perspective, the Empire State 
Building arose during the dificult years of 
1930-31, when the Nation faced a severe 
trial. 

It required men of vision and resolve to 
transform the dream of the world's tallest 
structure into reality. In this sense, the 
building was fashioned under our free en- 
terprise system: Behind its vision and reality 
were real estate, construction, and business- 
men pooling their talents and resources in 
one of the most daring construction enter- 
prises ever undertaken. Men such as Alfred 
Smith, four times Governor of New York 
State. 

It is in the spirit of men such as this—as 
well as the many smaller investors who to- 
day hold an ownership interest in the struc- 
ture—that Empire State Building can be 
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termed a fitting monument to the American 
way of getting things done. 

During recent years, U.S. postal authori- 
ties, in issuing commemoratives, haye been 
forging into entirely new areas, honoring 
a wide range of cherished American values, 
such as wildlife, music, the fine arts as well 
as events and battles during our history. 

As far as can be determined, no com- 
memorative issue has ever honored the free 
enterprise concept—the guiding spirit of our 
prosperity and national strength. It is the 
judgment of those submitting this proposal 
that such an American concept would serve 
as a fitting subject for a commemorative 
issue, especially during an era when our 
Nation’s resources are committed to presery- 
ing our way of life around the world. 

At the same time, it is respectfully sub- 
mitted that the Empire State Building rep- 
resents one of the most significant symbols 
of America in the eyes of millions of our 
friends and allies in Africa, Asia, Europe, 
and Latin America. 

As a soaring edifice of steel, the reproduc- 
tion of Empire State on a stamp would serve 
as an attractive graphic commemorative 
issue. Its silhouette would be recognizable 
instantly—anywhere. 

In framing this proposal, it should be 
noted that there are other possible avenues 
through which Empire State might serve as 
an appropriate subject for a 1966 commem- 
orative stamp Issue. 

1. The building, by way of suggestion, 
could be related to varied themes concern- 
ing New York City from its current 300th 
anniversary to other aspects of the city or 
State. 

2. Perhaps the Post Office Department 
would consider using the Empire State 
Building as a symbol to commemorate the 
tradesmen, craftsmen and pioneers of the 
American building and construction indus- 
try which has so transformed America. 

In setting forth this formal presentation 
for an Empire State Building commemora- 
tive stamp issue, we trust that the Post 
Office Department will seriously consider our 
proposal. We believe it worthy of favorable 
action, and will cooperate in every manner. 

It is our understanding that this request 
will also be formally submitted by the U.S. 
Post Office Department to the Citizens Stamp 
Advisory Committee for their consideration. 

Proposal submitted by: 

ROBERT L. LUERY, 
General Manager, Empire State Building, 
Neto York, N.Y. 
This 16th day of February 1965. 


Lesson on the Welfare State 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


Honk. SAMUEL L. DEVINE 


OF OHIO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, February 24, 1965 


Mr. DEVINE. Mr. Speaker, Henry J. 
Taylor wrote another thought-provoking 
column the other day that all Members 
of Congress should note. 

The article follows: 

LESSON ON THE WELFARE STATE— ALL SPECIES 
OP EVERYTHING DIFFER 
(By Henry J. Taylor) 

Yellowstone National Park rangers warn 
tourists not to fced the deer. Deer grad- 
ually lose their initiative and end up unable 
to feed themseives when tourists are not 
there. 

Beavers are courageous, They also prove 
again that some animals can reason. But 
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do not bulld dams that beavers should build 
for themselves. They bloat up and die when 


Don't feed the chipmunks and squirrels. 

tend to assemble into crowds in the 

handout localities and thereby disturb 
Nature's balance. 

Porcupines, in turn, want only to leave 
well enough alone. They're like some pur- 
poseless people who believe the only way to 
live intelligently is to have no purpose in 
life, and would not take a steady job if you 
hit them over the head with a club. 

Do the rangers’ warnings contain any 
warnings about the full extension of the wel- 
fare state? 

Politicians find It profitable not even to 
admit there are a great many porcupines 
among our jobless. In truth, a lot of our 
hardcore unemployment is beyond fiscal pol- 
icy or any amount of tax spending, 

Joblessness is tragic and all efforts to re- 
Heye it are good efforts. But much unem- 
ployment is on a par with the mistaken senti- 
mentality that condones criminality as 
chiefly society's fault and dismisses the indi- 
vidual from responsibility, an important false 
reading of human nature. 

Is the welfare state a feasible state, or 
merely the state of mind of the Government 
spenders? 

Apparently our leaders also refuse to eval- 
uate basic human differences throughout the 
world. Yellowstone's rangers would never 
make that dangerous, costly mistake; you can 
always tell a wolf from a dog. A wolf never 
carries its tall higher than half-mast. A dog 
seldom bites the hand that feeds it. Wolves 
will. The wolfpack rule is each for himself. 
They do not all attack one victim. 

On some mysterious signal each leaps at 
his nearest neighbor and the slaughter is on. 
Don't try to convert them to friends by lar- 
gess. As soon as you cease the giving a wolf 
will attack you. Won't Nasser, Tito, otc.? 

When you see a Yellowstone bear you are 
looking at a living puzzle. Bears in resort 
parks grow more demanding and unpredicta- 
ble as time passes. They become aggressive 
and demand more and more handouts and 
finally use force, if necessary, to get what 
you've made them used to. So do the Rus- 
sian bears in the Kremlin. This is a weak- 
ness in our appeasement policy toward the 
species “homo sovieticus.” 

A lynx’s eyes are never still. Rangers find 
the wildcat Incredibly stealthy. Communists 
throughout the world never act openly if 
they can dispose of the resistance in an un- 
derhanded way. 

Don’t cajole the Yellowstone mountain 
lion. Even the most ferocious male is a 
henpeck when with a lioness, and whimpers 
docilely in her tufted ear. But both will f- 
nally break into your house to get what 
you've been tossing out. Can we afford not 
to evaluate countrics now demanding our 
dwindling gold instead of paying their debts? 

All species of everything differ, among 
themselves and with other species (lions 
bluff, tigers don’t) and all are pygmies com- 
pared to the whales in the seas—those giants 
which are completely different from the en- 
tire mass of land mammals. 

Italian her Pletro once said “we 
would be wiser if we spent more time analyz- 
ing how humans are than how we wish they 
would be.“ 


Yet you can hardly get U.S, policy to admit 
even that Swedes are different from Span- 
jards, although anyone who made that mis- 
take in Stockholm and Madrid would be out 
of his mind. 

This is how we get in trouble trying to 
be all things to all men, in foreign aid and 
even in alliances. 

We brothers and sisters on this earth num- 
ber more than 3 billion souls. If we would 
stop pretending mankind is identical and 
that nations are potentially alike (if they 
just had the time and money) and simply 
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spoke as a good friend and helper in the 
world, we would help more, be more respected 
and come closer to our mission of peace and 
understanding. 


Address by James G. Patton to Indiana 
Farmers Union Convention 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. VANCE HARTKE 


OF INDIANA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Wednesday, February 24, 1965 


Mr. HARTKE. Mr. President, earlier 
this month the Indiana Farmers Union 
at its convention in Indianapolis had as 
a speaker the distinguished farm leader, 
James G. Patton, president of the Na- 
tional Farmers Union. 

Mr. Patton has for many years been a 
leading expert on problems of the farm, 
and not alone on economic affairs. 
concern for the life and betterment of 
rural America is well known. 

In his Indiana address, Mr. Patton 
discussed farm policy and national leg- 
islation in a manner which makes 4 
reading of his speech useful to all of us 
who are struggling with the farm prob- 
lem. I ask unanimous consent that his 
address be printed in the Appendix of the 
RECORD. 

There being on objection, the address 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

Abpnxss or James G. PATTON ro INDIANA 
FARMERS UNION CONVENTION, FEDRUARY 3 
1965, CLAYPOOL HOTEL, INDIANAPOLIS, IND. 
As the 89th Congress gets to work on 3 

backlog of legislative needs, farm families are 

again concerned with the low level of theif 
earnings. 

This Nation's farm programs in recent 
years have prevented disastrous declines in 
prices and net income that would have taken 
place in the absence of farm programs, But 
they are not perfect by any means, and need 
improving, as evidenced by the fact that the 
farm income situation is not improving: 
This is the job of the Congress this yest 
and it has the unqualified support of Furm- 
ers Union. 

I do not share the point of view that farm 
programs are costing too much. And I want 
to make it clear that we recognize the 
of the small or subsistence farmer as well us 
the needs of the farmers who market in 
volume in the commercial market. Their 
problems are different, as we in Farmers 
Union have long recognized. 

It will take our Federal Government to de- 
velop the programs needed to win the 
against poverty and to get parity of income 
for the so-called commercial farm famiy- 
You can be sure that Farmers Union, 
the backing of its members, will lead the 
fight in Congress to see that sound, work- 
able programs are enacted into law. 

I want to make it clear that we in the 
Farmers Union have always su 
grams to provide for protection and 1m- 
provement of the income of all the people in 
America, Family farmers and their 
senior citizens, working people, and maln 
strect small business. 

It was the leadership that T was privileged 
to give as president of Farmers Union tha 
resulted in the establishment of the National 
Policy Committee on Pockets of Poverty 
paved the way both under President Kennedy 
and President Johnson to the developmen% 
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Of meaningful and worthwhile programs to 
Combat poverty in our Nation. 

Rural America has 16 million of the 35 
Million in our Nation who are living at 
Poverty levels. The incidence of poverty in 
Tural America as compared to the Incidence 
of poverty in urban and city areas, is twice 
as high. With 30 percent of the population, 
Tural America has nearly 50 percent of the 
Poverty. Many poverty-stricken families in 
Tural America do not farm on a large enough 
Scale to be called farmers. I would hasten 
to point out, however, that farm programs 
are of benefit to all families in agriculture 
Who market commercial products from their 
Tarms. 

Recently the Director of the Budget, in 
an article in the Saturday Review entitled 
“How Much Should Government Do?” indi- 
Cated that almost 1 million farmers have 
Bross sales of over 810,000 and that these 
Million farmers had an average net income 
Of over 89,500, taking into account all farm 
and nonfarm earnings, 

Let's look at these figures. 

While it is true that the average earnings 
Of the top million farmers is $9,500, not all 
Of the million farmers-were as fortunate as 
to earn as much. 

In a more penetrating analysis of the sta- 
Ustics on which the Budget Director based 
his conclusions, it is found that only about 
140,000 farmers in the United States—the 
top-income bracket with gross sales averag- 

$40,000 or more—had net earnings ap- 
Proaching the parity level. Instead of 29 
Percent of farmers earning parity of Income, 
Only about 8 percent of farmers are near the 
Parity level. And this top bracket would 
Rot be where they are without farm pro- 
grams. 


The 185,000 farms whose grosa sales fall 
between $20,000 and $40,000 are further 
down the income ladder and without farm 
Programs would be in economic trouble, 

Every grain farmer knows that it takes 
gross sales of from 840,000 to $50,000 worth 
Of grain to earn $8,000 to $10,000, The fact 
is that a grain farmer is doing exceedingly 
Well to net $1 out of $5 of gross sales after 
all expenses are paid. 

There are 594,000 farmers whose gross sales 
tall between $10,000 and $20,000. This group, 
is 22 percent below the level of parity income: 

There sre 609,000 farmers whose gross sales 
average between $5,000 and $10,000. This 
Group fell 75 percent below parity income. 

Forty-three percent of farm families have 
net incomes under $3,000 as contrasted with 
Only seventeen percent of nonfarm families. 

$3,000 level is the benchmark for meas- 
These farm familics need 
to raise their incomes. 
But cutting the budget for agriculture does 
not help the rural poverty stricken. The 
Most obvlous result of cutting farm programs 
to aggravate the rural poverty problem. 

To say, as Mr. Gordon did, that 1 million 
farmers are receiving parity income is to dis- 
tort and confuse the income picture in agri- 
Culture. If the concern of the Director of 
the Budget is that too few corporate farmers 
re getting too much of Government aid, I 
invite him to join in our effort to channel 
Government ald to the commercial family- 
type farmer. This would make a lot more 
Sense than the 8428 million cut in price 
support and commodity programs in the 
1066 budget. 

I have called upon Congress to restore the 
Cut. The heartless and cruel slicing of the 
USDA budget is apparently the result of the 
Administration heeding the advice of the 
Out-of-step Committee for Economic Devel- 
Ment, Farm organizations almost unani- 
Mously repudiated in congressional hearings 
the ill-conceived and fallacious recommen- 
dations of an earlier CED report to drive 2½ 
Million farmers out of agriculture. Follow- 
ing these hearings, we anticipated that the 

would support the efforts of 
Farmers Union as well as Members of Con- 
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gress to reach goals of parity Income and a 
repopulized, recapitalized, revitalized, rural 
America. Now, however, we find that the 
Director of the Budget ts CED phi- 
losophy into the USDA budget and using it 
to Justify a cut in farm income and in the 
number of farmers. 

The U.S. farming community has been 
progressive in lowering costs and improving 
techniques. Our agriculture is a dynamic 
industry which has been increasing output 
per man-year at a faster rate than the econ- 
omy as a whole. In this last quarter cen- 
tury, agriculture has released more than one- 
third of its manpower to other sections of 
our economy and to the production of other 
goods and services. 

Our agriculture has been able to respond 
dramatically to a national call for produc- 
tion to meet the requirements of two major 
world wars, It has further served the na- 
tional interest by furnishing large quanti- 
ties of food beyond domestic needs for the 
relief of hunger in other nations. Our Na- 
tion has been able to furnish thousands of 
technical experts to work in agricultural de- 
velopment in the less developed countries. 
This capacity, both in food and in man- 
power, has enabled us to carry out our for- 
eign policy with confidence and with more 
competency than would be possible if food 
and fiber shortages existed, 

Considering the benefits that our Nation 
receives from abundant, efficient. production 
of food and fiber, the cost of farm subsidy 
and control programs in recent years is far 
from excessive. 

Studies by research economists in the U.S. 
Department of Agriculture, at Iowa State 
University, Cornell University, Pennsylvania 
State University, and Oklahoma State Uni- 
versity, indicate that crop acreage control, 
price support, and commodity storage pro- 
grams have increased net farm income by 
something like $6 billion per year, or about 
100 percent in the last several years, This 
increase in farm income has been accom- 
plished at a public expenditure of less than 
$3 billion per year. 

Because of the inelastic demand for farm 
products, a relatively small public expendi- 
ture for production restraints and admin- 
isterod prices in agriculture has made pos- 
sible a doubling of net farm income over 
what it would have been otherwise. 

If this seems unjustified on grounds of 
equity, it should be remembered that in- 
come per person living on farms has barely 
maintained its ratio to income per person in 
the rest of the country In the last 15 years, 
despite a sharp reduction in farm popula- 
tion, Farm programs have enabled farmers 
to hold their own in relative income instead 
of suffering what surely would have been a 
drastic decline as a result of the increase in 
production. 

A policy of higher incomes to commercial 
family farm agriculture will not stop the 
migration of high-cost producers out of the 
industry. Such a policy would help strength- 
en a system of agriculture which has proved 
its worth. 

The poverty problem in rural America Is a 
different problem, It is a national problem, 
Just as poverty anywhere is a national prob- 
lom. It can and should be met through 
education, a market basket social security 
program that automatically adjusts bene- 
fits to a cost-of-living index, a comprehen- 
sive program of medicare, expanded public 
and private health services. job counseling, 
and the creation of new job openings 
through a policy of full employment and 
economic expansion to include capital im- 
puts into rural America in sufficient amount 
to provide the capital to revitalize and re- 
capitalize rural America. This poverty 
problem is not closely related to the com- 
mercial farm problem. If the subsistence or 
least-productive third of farmers were to 
leave farming, according to the Department 
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of Agriculture, it would have little effect on 
the total market supply of farm products, 

What kind of farm policy?. 

This country is rich enough that it can 
choose over a wide range of farm policy. We 
can afford to pay for a high degree of vol- 
untariness and few regulations, if that is 
what the majority of farmers want, to main- 
tain parity price and parity farm income. 

There can be no question but that the 
Way to achieve a given level of farm income 
at the least governmental ccst is through 
production control. The most expensive way 
to reach a giyen income target in terms of 
Government cost is through direct payments. 

Our farm income support programs have 
been compromises between these extremes. 
Farm income has been raised partly by pro- 
duction restraints and supply management, 
and partly by direct Government payments. 

In seeking a higher farm income goal, we 
can (1) increase the Government's budget 
for direct subsidies to farmers or (2) tighten 
up production controls to Increase returns 
in the market or (3) continue to combine 
these two approaches. 

Farmers Union in its legislative activities 
this year will support: 

1. More effective supply management pro- 
grams. This does not rule out voluntary 
programs where farmers prefer this approach. 

2. Operation of farm programs in ways that 
will preserve strength in the family farm. 

3. Establishment of CCC commodity loans. 
to reflect prices at which commodities can 
be readily moved into world trade channels 
making up the difference between such levels 
and parity income through certificates and/ 
or direct payments. 

4. Conversion of Commodity Credit Cor- 
poration into a banking operation with co- 
Operatives and other trade groups handling 
commodity transactions, and 

5. Making it mandatory that CCC not sell 
any commodity below 120 percent of the 
loan rate plus expenses. 

Marketing crders and agreements under 
the supervision of the Government should 
be extended to other commodities, includ- 
ing milk for manufacturing. 

From an economic standpoint, it makes 
little difference whether we make greater use 
of direct payments or tighten supply man- 
agement and raise price supports. 

At this point it is appropriate to ask 
whether a policy of increasing the effective- 
ness of the policy of raising farm income and 
perhaps in the process market prices to con- 
sumers, is politically feasible. The answer is 
clearly yes. 

As a matter of fact, the AFL-CIO consist- 
ently has backed farm income support legis- 
lation in Congress. Consumer and urban 
groups, to the extent that they have taken an 
interest In agriculture at all, have been more 
concerned with the problem of poverty in 
agriculture—migratory farm labor problems, 
the absence of welfare legislation for farm- 
workers—than in food prices. The National 
Consumers League, for example, testifying in 
Congress on farm labor and rural poverty in 
1964, argued that the consumer could well af- 
ford the increase in cost of food that might 
accrue through providing a minimum wage 
and better living conditions for farm labor- 
ers 


The truth is that practically all the ob- 
jection to farm production controls comes 
from certain farm organizations and agricul- 
ture-related industries, which have a stake in 
large volume farm production, and from 
theorists who sce such regulations as beyond 
the pale of prescribed doctrine of free enter- 
price. Farm organizations in some cases 
have argued that consumer antagonism re- 
quired s reduction in farm controls. There 
has been talk of farm price support legisla- 
tion being a “bread tax” on consumers. So 
far as I have been able to find, this protest 
does not come from consumers. Further- 
more, when a national farm organization 
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based its attack on the wheat-cotton bill on 
the charge that the wheat program involved 
a “bread tax,” I called together a meeting of 
Representatives of the Congress, with labor, 
farm, and consumer groups. The facts pre- 
sented at the meeting resulted in complete 
understanding and agreement so that when 
the meeting ended the “bread tax” charge 
was a dead issue. The proof is that over 90 
percent of the city Democrats voted with 
Farmers Union for the bill. 

We have unity in agriculture when 24 na- 
tional farm and commodity organizations sit 
down together, as happened 2 weeks ago, and 
draft a strong family farm statement. More- 
over, we have friends in the towns and cities 
who understand that the economic welfare 
of farmers and working men and women are 
closely interlocked. 

This is the hope we in rural America have 
for the future toward the development of 
programs to wipe out poverty wherever it 
exists, and toward the goal of parity income 
for our family farm agriculture. 


Splendid Job, Jaycees 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JOHN J. DUNCAN 


OF TENNESSEE 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, February 24, 1965 


Mr. DUNCAN of Tennessee. Mr. 
Speaker, I am pleased to have the op- 
portunity at this time to commend the 
members of the Jaycees in the Knoxville, 
Tenn., area for their outstanding work 
in the field of governmental affairs. 

Particularly noteworthy is the recent 
successful effort known as “Operation 
Cleansweep,” in behalf of cleaner elec- 
tions. It is gratifying to know that this 
project has been chosen as one of the 
outstanding contributions toward bet- 
ter government in our State. It is also 
deserving of recognition throughout our 
Nation. 

I would like to include the editorial 
comments from the Knoxville Journal 
lauding this project: 

[From the Knoxville Journal, Knoxville, 
Tenn., Oct. 31, 1964] 
SPLENDID JOB, JAYCEES 

Those of us who have been aware during 
the past few years that wholesale voting ir- 
regularities were the rule in every local elec- 
tion could not have been surprised at the 
results of a postal survey just completed by 
Knoxville’s Jaycee clubs in their “Operation 
Cleansweep.” 

This organization of young Enoxville citi- 
zens, having in mind the precious heritage 
of all of us in preserving our franchise free 
of fraud, in recent days mailed out 10,000 
letters addressed to persons registered in the 
office of the Knox County Election Commis- 
sion. Not unexpectedly to us, 5,109 of these 
letters were returned to the sender, the Jay- 
cees, by mail carriers who marked on them 
“no such house number," “addressee moved,” 
or “address unknown.” A total of 24 letters 
addressed to persons whose names still re- 
main on the books of the Knox County Elec- 
tion Commission was returned because the 
addressees were dead, 

These results are similar to those revealed 
some months ago through an investigation 
by the Knoxville Journal and Cas Walker 
of voter registration in the Ist, 5th, and 
llth wards. They will certainly be used in 
the lawsult which grew out of the Journal- 
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Walker investigation calling upon the elec- 
tion commission to enforce the State laws. 
Prior to the hearing of the suit in 
court, however, these investigations will bear 
upon next week's voting. The Jaycees, and 
others aroused by evidence of widespread 
irregularities for which the election commis- 
sion has been directly responsible, will be at 
the city’s polling places on Tuesday. There, 
as watchers, they will be In position to chal- 
lenge any voter about whose eligibility to 
cast a ballot there may be some question. 
We congratulate the Jaycees upon their 
effective work and thank them upon behalf 
of the community for the contribution they 
are making to both its welfare and self- 
respect. 


[From the Knoxville Journal, Knoxville, 
Tenn.] 
More JAYCEE COMMENDATION 


We have commended here before the suc- 
cessful campaign of Knoxville Jaycees in be- 
half of cleaner elections, an effort known 
as Operation Cleansweep. The work done 
by the Jaycees was nonpartisan in character. 
Members of the organization operated as 
watchers at Knoxville polling places and, in 
addition, a by-mall probe was made to turn 
up irregularities in registration which con- 
firmed earlier investigation made by the 
Knoxville Journal and Councilman Cas 
Walker. 

It is gratifying to note that in the latter 
days of January, Operation Cleansweep was 
chosen the outstanding project in the State 
in the area of governmental! affairs. 

As the top State project, the campaign of 
the Jaycees will be considered in national 
competition in a seminar of the organization 
to be held in Washington late this month on 
governmental affairs. 

These honors garnered by the local Jaycees 
as the result of long hours of effort in behalf 
of clean elections are well deserved and 
serve as an inspiration to the community, 


Opposition to H.R. 2998, To Extend Life 
of U.S. Arms Control and Disarmament 


Agency 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. STROM THURMOND 


OF SOUTH CAROLINA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Wednesday, February 24, 1965 


Mr. THURMOND. Mr. President, ra- 
dio station WOKE, Charleston, S.C., has 
taken a very strong editorial stand 
against H.R. 2998, which would extend 
the life of the U.S. Arms Control and 
Disarmament Agency. The Members of 
the Senate will soon be called on to vote 
for or against this proposed legislation, 
which should be of concern to all Ameri- 
cans who have not fallen for the falla- 
cious idea that our Communist enemies 
are changing into peaceful Socialists, 
and can therefore be trusted to lay down 
their arms, without any adequate system 
of inspection. 

I endorse the comments of station 
WOKE; and I ask unanimous consent 
that the editorial be printed in the Ap- 
pendix of the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

February is being observed by many patrio- 
tic organizations such as the American Le- 
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gion and Daughters of the American Revolu- 
tion as Americanism Month. This month 
was selected because of the birthdays of two 
of our greatest Presidents, George Washing- 
ton and Abraham Lincoln, whose lives per- 
sith $e the principles of the American way 
of life, 

The American Legion and the DAR have 
always stood foursquare for all things 
American, alerting our citizens to the dangers 
within and without our great Republic; for 
this most Americans are grateful. These 
patriotic organizations have been greatly 
concerned over the establishment of the U.S. 
Arms Control and Disarmament Agency and 
the outlined procedure of total and complete 
disarmament by the pamphlet 7277 released 
by the U.S. State Department. Many Amer- 
icans from various walks of life and con- 
nected with many different types of organi- 
zations have become alarmed to note the 
progress of the gravediggers within our 
Government in slowing down or stopping 
production of vital weapons in the defense 
of our American Republic and leaving our 
country and its citizens in a vulnerable posi- 
tion. 

Another national organization that was in- 
stituted about 2 years ago to work toward 
the eventual abolishment of this agency that 
is a threat to our security is the Americans 
for National Security. The board of endorsers 
is composed primarily of retired military of- 
ficers from the Army, Navy, and Marine Corps. 
The success of this Infant organization is 
that it resisted and partially succeeded in 
having the budget of the Arms Control and 
Disarmament Agency reduced, The goal of 
the Americans for National Security group 
this year is the complete removal of this 
enormously dangerous Agency from the 
American scene. As we related in an ear- 
lier WOKE editorial, the original Disarma- 
ment Act established this Federal Agency for 
only 4 years, which will expire on June 30 of 
this year. 

We have called for a natural death of this 
deadly Federal Agency by asking that the 
U.S. Congress not extend its life another 4 
years. However, evidently the President of 
our Republic has bowed to the influence and 
wishes of the one-world appeasers of coexist- 
ence, accommodation, and even surrender for 
L.B.J. has requested that the Congress ex- 
tend for 4 years the ill-conceived and ill- 
thinking Federal Agency with a $55 million 
budget attached to his request. 

The Americans for National Security points 
up that such an extension would place our 
Nation's security and sovereignty in the 
hands of a one-world government, enforced 
by an international army of occupation. 
This liberty-loving group with headquar- 
ters in Washington, D.O., asked that one of 
their spokesmen appear to testify before the 
House Foreign Affairs Committee but were 
refused. The AFNS organization learned 
that no public witnesses were permitted to 
testify in opposition to this scheme and that 
the committee voted the bill (H.R. 2998) out 
of committee after 2 days of private hear- 
ings. As the Americans for National Secu- 
rity group emphasized to all concerned free- 
dom-loving Americans, this was contrary 
to the custom of all previous years and evi- 
dently the opinions of patriots and taxpayers 
were unworthy of consideration by the mem- 
bers of this House committee for all opposi- 
tion was silenced and gagged by this unprec- 
edented action, 

In the U.S. Senate, the reception was much 
better for the Senate Foreign Relations Com- 
mittee has informed the Americans for Na- 
tional Security organization that they can 
testify this coming Monday when the Senate 
bill (S. 672) for 4 more years of disservice to 
the American Republic and the $55 million 
budget will be considered by the Senate 
committee. 

We have stated many times that we believe 
that this Federal Agency and its ultimate 
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purpose of stripping our country of its mili- 
tary force and striking power and turning 
the remnants over to the so-called peace 
force of the United Nations present the 
greatest threat to the security and well-being 
of all American citizens and that we Amer- 
icans should do everything we can to seek 
the termination of this deadly and un-Amer- 
ican Agency by instructing the U.S. Con- 
gress to abolish the U.S. Arms Control and 
Disarmament Agency by simply not extend- 
ing its life for another 4 years on June 30. 

What can you do, as an individual * * * a 
question that we have been asked hundreds 
of times? Sit down today and write a formal 
letter to Washington for inclusion in the 
record of the Senate committee. Address 
this letter of statement to the chairman of 
the Senate Foreign Relations Committee, 
Senator J. WILLIAM FULBRIGHT, of Arkansas, 
but do it now for Fu.pricut’s committee has 
allowed only 2 days for public hearings on 
what could be the second step of the three- 
step plan of total disarmament and eventual 
Surrender to the enemies of the American 
Republic. 

The Americans for National Security or- 
ganization feels that the real reason for 
L.B.J.'s Great Society is disarmament * * * 
that the money saved on military spend- 
ing could be devoted to socialistic vote-buy- 
ing schemes that would eventually leave 
us outvoted, outnumbered, propertyless 
serfs under a self-appointed cabal of inter- 
nationalists and Communists. 


Remarks of Congressman John C. Mackie 
at the Annual Meeting of National 
Limestone Institute, Washington, D.C., 
January 19, 1965 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS) 


HON. GEORGE H. FALLON 


OF MARYLAND 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, February 24, 1965 


Mr. FALLON. Mr. Speaker, I call to 
the attention of my colleagues the re- 
marks made by Congressman JOHN C. 
Mackie, at the annual meeting of the 
National Limestone Institute held in 
Washington, D.C., on January 19, 1965. 

Congressman Mack is one of Michi- 
gan’s best known public officials. He 
Served as State highway commissioner 
for a number of years. Under his lead- 
ership, Michigan moved into a position 
of national leadership in highway con- 
struction and today has more than 70 
percent of its designated 1,080-mile In- 
terstate System open. 

As president of the American Associa- 
tion of State Highway Officials, Con- 
gressman Mackie played a major role in 
efforts to improve and expand the Na- 
tion's highway system. 

I am glad to offer his excellent re- 
marks for the Recorp: 

REMARKS BY CONGRESSMAN JOHN C, MACKIE 
AT THE ANNUAL MEETING OF NATIONAL LIME- 
STONE INSTITUTE, WASHINGTON, D.C., JAN- 
VARY 19, 1965 
It is indeed a pleasure to be with you 

today. 

Last fall, when your president, Bob Koch, 
Invited me to address today’s session, I was 
in the middle of a political campaign and 
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wasn't quite sure whether or not I'd be in 
or out of public life after November 3. 

I was still State highway commissioner in 
Michigan and it seemed only natural that 
I should talk about highways. So I wrote 
Bob and said I'd talk on The Future of the 
Interstate System.” 

Several things have happened since last 
fall. I was elected to Congress and I'm 
now an ex-State highway commissioner. 

Since my arrival in Washington, many 
people have asked me what I did before my 
election to Congress. When I tell them I 
served as State highway commissioner for 
nearly 8 years, they invariably ask me which 
Governor appointed me to the job. 

And they are usually amazed when I tell 
them I was elected. Until January 4 when 
I resigned, Michigan was the only State in 
the Nation that elected its highway commis- 
sioner in a statewide election. We had been 
doing it that way for more than 50 years 
until some political scientists decided there 
was a better way. They were helping rewrite 
our State constitution and decided a four- 
man bipartisan highway commission ap- 
pointed by the Governor was better than a 
highway commissioner elected by the people. 
I don't quite agree with that theory, but 
that’s another story. 

One of the real pleasures of serving as State 
highway commissioner in Michigan was to 
guide the development of our freeway sys- 
tem. Eight years ago, Michigan had about 
100 miles of freeways. Today, we have more 
than 1,200 miles. 

About 800 miles of these freeways are in- 
terstate highways. The other 430 miles are 
State freeways built to interstate standards. 
The only difference is in the financing, 90 
percent Federal money on the interstate 
routes and only 50 percent on the State free- 
ways. 

So I've had an opportunity to see firsthand 
the impact that interstate highways have on 
Michigan and its people. 

Motorists love them. Business and indus- 
try like them. And so does the farmer. 

Preeways are here to stay. 

The present Interstate Highway System will 
total 41,000 miles when it is completed in 
1972. About half of the system is now 
completed. 

But there are problems ahead, mostly fi- 
nancial. Some people seem concerned about 
the balance of the highway trust fund and 
they suggest maybe the completion of the 
Interstate System should be postponed from 
1972 until 1975 or later. 

There are other problems, too. Most of 
the toll roads and turnpikes are part of the 
41,000-mile Interstate System. Congress must 
decide how these toll roads and bridges are 
to become free just like the rest of the 
Interstate System. 

In Michigan, I might add, all of our super- 
highways are toll-free with the exception of 
the $100 million Mackinac Bridge which is 
part of Interstate 75. 

In my new role as a Congressman, I'll do 
everything possible to urge that the present 
Interstate System be completed by 1972— 
earlier if at all possible. 

At the same time, I would hope that Con- 
gress would authorize additional interstate 
mileage to be built after 1972. Several pro- 
posals already have been introduced in Con- 
gress calling for a 10,000- to 20,000-mile ex- 
pansion of the Interstate System after 1972. 

I favor expansion of the system and I be- 
lieve Congress should adopt the necessary 
legislation this year so the Bureau of Public 
Roads and highway departments in the 50 
States can start now to plan for construction 
of the additional mileage after 1972. 

Some people, including a few of my col- 
leagues in the House, might think such legis- 
lation can walt until next year or the year 
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after that. What's the hurry—1972 is a 
long way off. 

I would only remind them that the origi- 
nal planning for the present Interstate High- 
way System began in 1921; that’s right, in 
1921. After World War I, the War Depart- 
ment made comprehensive studies of high- 
way routes important to the Nation for the 
movement of wartime goods. 

The Army officers who made the study 
worked closely with the Bureau of Public 
Roads which, by the way, was then a part 
of the Department of Agriculture. 

The studies made in the 1920's formed 
the foundation for further studies out of 
which evolved the Interstate Highway Sys- 
tem, But it wasn't until 1944 the Congress 
adopted legislation creating the Interstate 
System and another dozen years passed be- 
fore adequate financing was made available 
to build the Interstate system. 

So you can see it’s not too early to start 
planning for after 1972. 

America is in the midst of the greatest 
economic boom in its history, nearly 4 years 
of uninterrupted prosperity, 

And a new wave of young driyers—the war 
babies—is upon us. They not only need more 
colleges to go to—but cars, roads, and park- 
ing space to go along with them. 

In 1922—when I was 2 years old—Ameri- 
cans drove 67 billion miles. America was on 
wheels and rolling. Who would have be- 
lieved it in 1912, 10 years before? But that 
was just the beginning. Let's see how the 
miles driven rose, then skyrocketed in the 
past few years. 

In 1922 Americans drove 67 billion miles, 

In 1932, 200 billion miles. 

In 1942, 268 billion miles, 

In 1952, 513 billion miles, 

In 1962, 767 billion miles. 

What will this figure be this year with 8 
million new cars and hundreds of thousands 
of new drivers on our roads? 

What will it be in 1972? My hunch would 
be that we Americans will drive more than a 
trillion miles that year. 

Actually, traffic congestion has plagued 
mankind since early days of the Roman 
Empire. Julius Caeser was probably one of 
the first persons who tried to solve the prob- 
lem. He banned wheeled traffic from the 
heart of Rome during the daytime. But this 
interfered considerably with sleep and didn't 
solve the problem. 

We are spending billions to put a man on 
the moon while traffic jams continue to 
plague us as they did in Caeser’s time. 

The automobile industry is building and 
selling cars faster than we can bulld new 
highways to accommodate them. 

The general population is growing at a 
faster rate than our highway capacity. 

I am sure no one would suggest that we 
dispense either with new cars or new people, 
s0 the solution eventually must be an ex- 
panded highway program. 

The importance of highways in the growth 
and development of America is gaining in- 
creased recognition. Road authorities at ail 
levels of government are being called upon 
to be more intensely involyed with local 
Planning for development of industrial 
parks, urban renewal, airports and rec- 
reational park areas. 


In order to mect our transportation prob- 


the safest and best 
the ultimate benefits of all our citizens, es- 
pecially the traveling public. The motor- 
ist, after all, is the one who pays for our 
roads and streets. 

Continued economic growth and good 
highway programs are inseparably tied to- 
gether. Like love and marriage in the song, 
you can't have one without the other. 

Thank you. 
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A Bill To Designate the Fourth Friday 
in September of Every Year as Ameri- 
can Indian Day . 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. DON H. CLAUSEN 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, February 24, 1965 


Mr. DON H. CLAUSEN. Mr. Speaker, 
I am today introducing a bill which 
would designate the fourth Friday in 
September of every year as American 
Indian Day. The language of the bill is 
quite simple, and I will cite it briefly for 
the benefit of my colleagues: 

That the fourth Friday in September 
of every year is designated as American 
Indian Day, and the President of the 
United States is authorized to issue an- 
nually a proclamation setting aside that 
day as a public occasion and inviting the 
people of the United States to observe 
that day as a day of educational and 
cultural observance. 

Mr. Speaker, I thought perhaps my 
colleagues would like to be apprised of 
this intention so that they may join in 
this move to pay homage and render due 
honor to America’s first citizens, if they 
so desire. My reasons for doing this are 
not to set them apart, but only to enable 
all Americans to convey to them the 
honor and recognition that they have 
long deserved, as part and parcel of the 
great historic tradition of our country. 

Briefly, to clarify my reasoning 
further: 

First. The American Indians are the 
original Americans and have resided on 
this continent since time immemorial; 
and 

Second. They have made an indelible 
imprint on our national character and 
culture by their contributions to the his- 
tory of the ancient world and the civili- 
zation of the modern world; and 

Third. American Indians have lifted 
themselyes from the status of a primi- 
tive race of people to that of an educated, 
Tesponsible, patriotic, and significantly 
important section of our population; and 

Fourth. American Indians have made 
persistent efforts to remain uniquely in- 
dividual and independent as a race and 
as Americans; and 

Fifth. Because of all of these things, 
the light of truth and knowledge should 
be turned upon the American Indians 
to aid in the development of a better 
understanding of them, to promote and 
encourage respect for them, and to help 
create conditions in which their eco- 
nomic, cultural, and educational welfare 
may be advanced. 

With the adoption of this bill and the 
proper focus of national attention on the 
original inhabitants of this land, I be- 
lieve we can start to develop far-reaching 
programs that will maximize the partici- 
pation of Indians in the advancement of 
their personal objectives. 

In this way, the Indian community 
will benefit from the evolving economic 
opportunities and all America will bene- 
fit from the broader display of Indian 
lore and its place in American history. 
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New York Times Speaks Out for St. Croix 
River Between Minnesota and Wisconsin 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. DONALD M. FRASER 


OF MINNESOTA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, February 24, 1965 


Mr. FRASER. Mr. Speaker, the St. 
Croix River is the last clean river near a 
large metropolitan area. The Minne- 
apolis-St. Paul metropolitan area now 
has a population of 1,600,000 and will 
grow to 4 million in the next 35 years. 
The St. Croix should be preserved for 
recreational use. 

I submit to the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD 
an excellent editorial from the February 
17 New York Times. 

THE New CONSERVATION—IIL 


Two widely separated rivers—one in Maine 
and the other in Minnesota—exemplify the 
nationwide problem of reconciling the needs 
for industrial development, for recreation 
and for unspoiled beauty. 

Deep in the north woods of Maine, the 
Allagash River flows for nearly 100 miles 
through great forests of spruce, birch, and 
maple. The Allagash is the only remaining 
river in New England that is still close to its 
original wilderness state. It is nearly as 
perfect for canoeing today as it was when the 
first Indians saw it centuries ago. 

The Interior Department would like to 
keep it that way by making the Allagash a 
national riverway. But the Maine Legis- 
lature is now considering a bill to create an 
authority to build a mammoth hydroelectric 
dam on the Cross Rock site on the St. John 
River. This would destroy the 
which flows into the St. John, by flooding 
it. 

There is absolutely no necessity to ruin the 
primitive canoe country in order to harness 
the St. John, There are feasible places to 
build power dams above the mouth of the 
Allagash. Senators Eomunp B. MUSKIE and 
MARGARET CHASE Sarre, of Maine, are among 
the sponsors of a bill in Congress to author- 
ize hydroelectric development at two other 
sites in conjunction with the tidal power 
project at Passamaquoddy Bay. 

Meanwhile, State officials in Minnesota are 
pondering the application of the Northern 
States Power Co., to build the first of two 
coal burning powerplants on the St. Croix 
River. This beautiful river, which for part 
of its length serves as the boundary between 
Wisconsin and Minnesota, branches off from 
the Mississippi only 20 miles from Minneap- 
olis-St. Paul. The St. Croix is the only un- 
polluted river still running near a major 
metropolitan area in this country. 

The proposed powerplant would put an 
end to that rare distinction. To cool its 
machinery, the plant would draw water from 
the river, later spewing it back 15° 
hotter. There would be a coal pile stretching 
along the river bank for a half mile, an end- 
less string of coal barges coming and going, 
and from the plant's smokestack would pour 
sulfur dioxide, a noxious gas that pollutes 
the alr. 

This powerplant could just as well be 
built on the Mississippi in an area which is 
already highly industrialized. The upper 
portions of the river deserve protection as a 
wilderness river, while the lower portion 
needs controlled development as a recren- 
tion area for the 2 million people who live 
nearby. Senators GAYLORD NELSON, of Wis- 
consin, and WALTER MONDALE, of Minnesota, 
are cosponsoring a bill that would achieve 
these objectives but would not actually bar 
the building of this powerplant. Here, as 
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in Maine, the local authorities may have the 
final say. 

Yet the St. Croix, like the Allagash, is a 
natural resource that belongs to all of us. 
Congress will be fatling the Nation if it 
permits these rivers to be despoiled by pri- 
vate greed and shortsightedness. 


National FFA Week 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. DON FUQUA 


OF FLORIDA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, February 24, 1965 


Mr, FUQUA. Mr. Speaker, this week 
is National Future Farmers of America 
Week in recognition of the great contri- 
bution which this organization of the 
farm youth of America has rendered, is 
rendering, and will render to this Nation. 

The Future Farmers of America 
stretch the length and breadth of our 
land as part of our vocational agriculture 
program in our schools, Brilliant in 
conception, it gives practical application 
to those lessons taught within the 
schools. Leadership, scholarship and 
vocational agriculture are made mean- 
ingful through participation in the FFA. 

Might I allude to a personal reference, 
for no experience other than my church 
and my family has meant as much to me 
personally. Having once trod the trail 
of greenhand, chapter farmer, State 
farmer and American farmer, I know 
2 well what the FAA can mean to a 

iy. 

Perhaps the greatest thrill of my life 
came when I was elected by my fellow 
FFA members in Florida to serve as their 
State president. It was a thrilling and 
rewarding experience, and I feel that 
this experience and broadening were di- 
rectly responsible for my ambition to 
serve as best I could, our fellow man. 
From this I feel came my election to the 
Florida House of Representatives and 
then to the Congress, and for this I am 
deeply grateful. 

The FFA recognizes a new day in agri- 
culture. It makes it meaningful. It 
teaches of increased productivity, of 
sound management of our natural re- 
sources, and for the good, full life which 
all would enjoy. 

Florida is celebrating 37 years of FFA 
activity, with 9,700 members at present. 
During its years of operation in Florida, 
the FFA has had over 100,000 members. 

In every county we have scen its bene- 
fits. Increased productivity has followed 
knowledge. Increased leadership has 
followed training. Increased scholarship 
has followed instruction. 

This Nation is richer because of the 
Future Farmers of America. 

In a day when knowledge and leader- 
ship are vital to our Nation, in a day 
when we require only the best of each in- 
dividual in order to survive, the FFA has 
played a vital role. 

I salute the men in the teaching and 
adviser role of the FFA, to those in its 
administration, and particularly to the 
e men who number themselves on 

ts roll. 
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I join all Americansin saluting Febru- 
ary 20-27 as National Future Farmers of 
America Week. All Americans are richer 
for its having been founded and for its 
success in enriching agriculture in par- 
ticular, and American youth in general. 


“To the Last Hour,” Factual Story of a 
Living Man 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 


HON. JAMES C. CORMAN 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, February 24, 1965 


Mr, CORMAN. Mr. Speaker, those of 
us who have the good fortune to be Mem- 
bers of Congress from the great State 
of California are indeed proud that our 
State is the home of one of the world’s 
most far-reaching and creative indus- 
tries: motion pictures. 

During my travels as a Member of 
Congress, both in our country and 
abroad, I have encountered many self- 
styled critics of the California film in- 
dustry. Because of the almost unlimited 
freedom the motion picture industry en- 
joys, its products are often susceptible 
to criticism. But I do not think such 
criticism is too high a price to pay for 
freedom of expression. 

However, from time to time a motion 
picture comes forth that is very nearly 
above criticism. Recently, I learned 
about a film which I believe will be 
exactly that. This motion picture is 
presently on the drawing boards of the 
Metro-Goldwyn-Mayer Co. and is en- 
titled “To the Last Hour.” Although I 
know little about the technicalities of 
motion picture production, the very na- 
ture of this film demands comment— 
even by a layman. 

“To the Last Hour” is a factual story 
of a living man named Oskar Schindler. 
On Christmas Eve 1963, the Government 
of Israel presented Mr. Schindler with a 
citation honoring him for saving the lives 
of 1,300 Jewish men and women in 
Poland and the Sudetenland during 
World War H. In commemoration of 
Mr. Schindler's bravery, a tree has been 
Planted in his name in the famous Park 
of Heroes in Jerusalem. Perhaps the 
most significant point is that Oskar 
Schindler is a German and a Catholic. 

From what I have ascertained, the 
theme of the film transcends the barriers 
of language, religion, nations at war and 
even personal heroism. The true hero 
of this story is the precept that man’s 
humanity to man must always prevail; 
that if, in the face of incredible dangers 
and adversities, a man can be found who 
will become his brother's keeper, then we 
must accept this sign of hope that one 
day a true peace will be built from 
friendship and understanding. 

I know of no motion picture in recent 
times that conveys so great a message or 
that has the potential to weave all 
peoples into the common thread of in- 
ternational brotherhood. I wish to con- 
gratulate Metro-Goldwyn-Mayer. Co. 
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and its president, Robert O’Brien, for 
lending their facilities and talents to the 
creation of a film of this scope. 


New Medical Plan 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. H. ALLEN SMITH 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, February 24, 1965 


Mr. SMITH of California. Mr. Speak- 
er, I have been requested to insert the 
following editorial in the CONGRESSIONAL 
RECORD: 

From the Pasadena (Calif.) Star News, 
Feb. 4, 1965] 
New MEDICAL PLAN 


The 22,000-member California Medical As- 
sociation has brought forth a broad proposal 
for health care of the aged in this State, and 
it seems to go far toward curing the defects 
in some of the other plans submitted to date. 

These Include the administration’s medi- 
care program, the American Medical Asso- 
ciation's eldercare program and the assorted 
compromise versions offered by Republican 
blocs In the Congress. 

The CMA plan, unyeiled Monday, is similar 
to the AMA's in its main thrust. It is more 
comprehensive than medicare because it 
would pay the doctor’s bilis, as well as the 
hospitalization and nursing home expenses, 
of persons over 65 who could not afford them. 

Also, most of the payments in behalf of 
the elderly needy patients would be handled 
by private health insurance firms. 

But the California plan varies in a major 
respect. Under it, the State and the Federal 
Government would pay—in advance—to the 
insuring firms. In effect, public funds would 
be used to pay the insurance premiums for 
elderly persons who otherwise could not 
procure adequate medical treatment. 

Ths prepayment aspect appears to be 
unique. It is a refinement of the present 
Kerr-Mills program whereby the State and 
the Federal Government aid the destitute 
senior citizen—but only after illness strikes 
and crippling medical bills arrive. The CMA 
program would amount to buying protection 
on a sunny day for use when it rains. 

“We believe that this prepayment concept 
would eliminate much of the red tape and 
the stigma of charity attached to existing 
health and welfare programs”, declared CMA 
president, Dr. James C. Doyle. We agree with 
him, 

A person would have to submit what the 
CMA calls “a simple income statement” in 
order to establish eligibility for the State- 
Federal prepayments of his health insurance 
policy. This is also a feature of the AMA’s 
eldercare plan. The less comprehensive med- 
icare plan sidesteps it; everyone would pay, 
via social security, and everyone would be 
eligible for Its restrictive benefits. 

One possible flaw in the CMA approach is 
that eligibility would be determined before 
Uiness strikes. We can foresee that a person 
who is not eligible when in good health 
might quickly become impoverished after 
major accident or Uiness occurs. What hap- 
pens then? This is a facet of the CMA 
which probably needs further study and pol- 
ish in order to assure fairness. 

The California doctors’ program also calls 
for the repeal of existing requirements that 
an elderly patient must pay for the first 
80 days of $2,000 in a private hospital before 
becoming eligible for benefits. Instead, un- 
der the CMA plan, recipients would receive 
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benefits from the first day of admission to 
any hospital of their choice. 

The free choice of hospital is highly im- 
portant. It would get around the problem 
that, at present, some publicly aided patients 
cannot go to hospitals of thelr own choice 
if the rates sre above a statewide average. 

Having formulated their own plan, the 
California doctors have moved rapidly to ef- 
fect it. Assemblyman Casey, Democrat, of 
Bakersfield, already has introduced it in the 
legislature. We trust it will get the con- 
structive attention there that it deserves, 


The Liberty Bell Speaks 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. THOMAS C. McGRATH 


OF NEW JERSEY 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, February 24, 1965 


Mr. McGRATH. Mr. Speaker, on 
February 22, the Freedoms Foundation 
at Valley Forge, Pa., presented the 
George Washington Honor Medal Award 
to Mrs. Sara Lashley, of 1616 Pacific 
Avenue, Atlantic City, N.J., for an in- 
spiring poem called “The Liberty Bell 
Speaks,” which Mrs. Lashley wrote last 
year. 

The George Washington Honor Medal 
was voted Mrs. Lashley by a distin- 
guished national and school awards jury 
of the Freedoms Foundation for “an 
outstanding accomplishment in helping 
to achieve a better understanding of the 
American way of life.” 

Mrs. Lashley’s stirring peom is even 
more significant when it is realized that 
she is the daughter of struggling Aus- 
trian immigrants. Her father, a court 
clerk in Austria, and her mother came 
to this country late in the last century 
and lived in New York, where Mrs. Lash- 
ley was born; then Hartford, Conn., and 
finally, Atlantic City, where Mrs. Lash- 
ley, now a widow, has lived the greater 
part of her life. 

This talented woman has written the 
music and lyrics of a song entitled, 
“Wonderful New Jersey,” which may 
some day become the official State song. 

All Americans can obtain renewed in- 
spiration from Mrs. Lashley’s award- 
winning poem, “The Liberty Bell 
Speaks,” which follows: 


I see you pass before me through the years— 

The young, the old, the rich, and poor, the 
humble and the proud 

Each pausing in his stride to look at me; 

And some do find but hard-cast metal 
flawed 

A cold. inanimate thing while others 

See the hopes and fears of men who left 
their homes and hearths 

To seek beyond the strange harsh sea a 
land 

Which they would till and come to love 

And which would fill the young 

And ever passionate yearning to be free. 


To walk—eyes clear, and head unbowed 

Upon a soil—though newly found, with 
liberty endowed, 

That from their loins the generations yet to 


come 

Could stand with shoulders squared, and 
unbent knee 

Before their fellow man; 

I am the hopes and dreams of men long dend 

And men unborn. 
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Iam but cold hard metal true flawed badly, 
An inanimate thing yet cast by men who 
shaped me so, 
That I might peal to heaven, for a hungry 
ld 


wor 
To, hear the living bell of freedom ring. 


Revolution in Economic Thinking Hits 
Country 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 
HON. ANCHER NELSEN 


OF MINNESOTA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, February 24, 1965 


Mr. NELSEN. Mr. Speaker, the editor 
of the Jackson, Minn., County Pilot, 
Lewis George, viewing the revolution in 
economic thinking which has hit the 
country, concludes that the big spending, 
big debt, big deficit advocates have 
charted a “blueprint for disaster.” As 
his editorial serves to crystallize the 
issue, with unanimous consent I place it 
in today’s RECORD: 

A REVOLUTION IN. Economic THINKING Hrrs 
Tas COUNTRY 

Has there been a deep-reaching change in 
the thinking of American people about such 
fundamental economic principles as balanced 
budgets and Uving within income? 

The paucity of complaints about the giant 
Federal budget and the whopping State pro- 
posal of expenditures for the coming bien- 
nium would seem to indicate that tradi- 
tional ideas of thrift and economy are old 
hat and the thinking of squares. 

To conservative-minded individuals, the 
road to economic disaster no longer has 

limits or caution signs. The green 


day in which she points to this revolution 
in economic thinking. Incidentally, she be- 
eves the shift has occurred in a matter of 
months. 

The columnist, Sylvia Porter, produced this 


goods you must or want to buy and they’‘li 
leave extra spending money in your pocket. 
As a Congressman, you are delighted to get 
the chance to eliminate or reduce taxes 
constituents detest and you intend to ex- 
pand the cuts that President Johnson p 


poses. 
“You are not alarmed by the fact that this 


the year which ended in July 1960, and that 
in all the years going back to 1932 the Fed- 
eral Government has achieved only six sur- 
pluses. You hardly notice budget deficits 
these days unless they are skyrocketing. 

“You are not perplexed by a mix of tax 
cuts, gradually rising Federal spending, an 
unbalanced budget and a climbing national 
debt. You have become accustomed to this 
mix and you know that in 1964 it resulted 
in the greatest prosperity our country has 
ever known. 

“You are far more concerned that the Fed- 
eral Government follow policies which will 
create jobs, paychecks and profits than that 
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the policies meet the financial traditions of 
a generation ago.” 

After reading the above comments, you 
must be amazed, outraged and gripped with 
a feeling of hopelessness for the future of our 
country as we are. Miss Porter's diatribe is 
a blueprint for disaster, reveals how to 
plaster a mortgage on our children and 
grandchildren and is a roadmap to an eco- 
nomic abyss into which this Nation will 
eventually plunge, possibly never to emerge. 

Miss Porter concludes her essay with this 
observation, This change in so short a pe- 
riod is what is so remarkable. And long 
after today's budget statistics will have been 
forgotten in the archives, this revolution in 
attitudes will be helping our economy ex- 
pand at a pace sufficient to absorb our swell- 
ing numbers of workers and to preserve 
America’s unique system of private-public 
enterprise.” 

If Miss Porter's analysis of the American 
mind today is true, a gigantic job of brain- 
washing has been consummated. Her thesis 
seems to indicate large Federal deficits and 
debts beget prosperity and the more we spend 
the sooner we will reach utopia. 

At the present time, there appears to be 
few voices raised and little public sentiment 
for living within our income. A magic for- 
mula has been found, and lessons of history 
forgotten, as we hurry down the primrose 
path to financial chaos. 


Lutheran Support VISTA 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


F 


HON. VANCE HARTKE 


OF INDIANA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Wednesday, February 24, 1965 


Mr. HARTKE. Mr. President, the 
National Lutheran Council at its annual 
meeting earlier this month adopted a 
resolution commending the VISTA pro- 
gram of the Economic Opportunity Act 
and encouraging Lutherans to consider 
participation in this Volunteers in Sery- 
ice to America as “an opportunity for 
meaningful service, and a fulfillment of 
their Christian vocation.” 

I ask unanimous consent that this 
resolution be printed in the Appendix of 
the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the resolu- 
tion was ordered to be printed in the 
Recorp, as follows: 

RESOLUTION ON VISTA Procram 


“Whereas establishment by the U.S. Gov- 
ernment of the Volunteers in Service to 
America (VISTA) program provides an op- 
portunity for individuals to volunteer their 
services for periods of time to assist in spe- 
cific domestic projects in connection with 
the Economic Opportunity Act, and 

“Whereas VISTA thus presents creative 
opportunities for citizens of good will and 
competence to serve human need, and 

“Whereas the Christian's call to love for 
and service of his fellow man must inyolve 
him in a service in the world: Therefore 
be it 

“Resolved, That the National Lutheran 
Council: (1) Register its general endorse- 
ment of the objectives of the VISTA pro- 
gram; and (2) encourage qualified Lutherans 
to give consideration to participation in the 
VISTA program as an opportunity for mean- 
ingful service, and a fulfillment of their 
Christian vocation.” 
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Adopted by the National Lutheran Coun- 
cil at its 47the annual meeting, Hollywood, 
Calif., February 8-10, 1965. 


The Pony Express 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. RICHARD WHITE 


OF TEXAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, February 24, 1965 


Mr. WHITE of Texas. Mr. Speaker, 
the Lieutenant William Brewer Chapter, 
of the Daughters of the American Revo- 
lution, in Midland, Tex., has announced 
the winners of its annual essay contest. 
The subject this year is “Historic Trail- 
ways.” The contestants, elementary and 
junior high school students, did much 
research on these trails that did so much 
to open up the American West and make 
this one great Nation, from coast to 
coast. 

Under unanimous consent I place the 
four winning essays in this contest in the 
Appendix of the RECORD: 

Tue Pony Express 
(By John O'Brien, grade 6, St. Anne's School, 
Midland, Tex.) 

The pony express began operating on April 
3 of the year 1860. Horseback riders carried 
the U.S. mail from St. Joseph, Mo., to Sacra- 
mento, Calif. and back. The people who pro- 
moted it wanted to prove that the central 
route followed by the pony express was better 
than the longer southern route taken by the 
stages of the Butterfield Overland Mail. 

Senator William Gwin was the chief pro- 
moter of the pony express. A rich firm of 
freighters known as Russell, Majors, and 
Waddell backed the project. Their slogan 
was “We want riders—young riders—good 
riders." The news spread quickly from 
ranch to ranch. Cowboys, stagecoach drivers, 
trappers, prospectors, and many other people 
rushed to join the newly formed pony express. 
This business of carrying the mall across the 
country seemed like a mighty exciting job. 
Although it offered high adventure to young 
men the pony express was a badly needed 
service. Deliveries of mail to California were 
so poor that western settlers began to feel 
that they were no longer a part of the United 
States. No wonder they welcomed this new 
express that provided letters from the East 
speedily and regularly. 

The pony express followed the Platte River 
in Nebraska and through South Pass in Wyo- 
ming. At Fort Bridger in Wyoming the riders 
left the main trail and swung south of the 
Great Salt Lake in Utah then headed straight 
west across the salt desert to the Sierra 
Nevada Mountains at Carson City, Nev. This 
route saved them over 100 miles, Stations 
to change horses stood from 10 to 15 miles 
apart. Lonely keepers took care of the sta- 
tion, horses, and ponies. 

The pony express was the linking connec- 
tion between the East and the West that 
traveled 1,800 miles of mountains, plains, and 
desert. The riders rode at top speed from 
station to station, As the rider approached a 
station the keeper brought out a fresh horse 
or pony which was already saddled and ready 
to go. The rider jumped from his tired 
horse to the fresh one, grabbed the mail 
bags and was on his way again. If the next 
rider was unable to carry the bags the first 
rider would keep going. Generally a rider 
carried the mail 75 miles. There were about 
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190 stations, 400 station keepers and assist- 
ants and more than 400 horses and 80 riders. 
The riders earned from $50 to $150 a month. 
Most of them carried two revolvers and a 
knife to defend themselves against the In- 
dians and bandits. The riders rode day and 
night through all kinds of weather. They 
carried the mail in leather pouches which 
were rainproof. The pouches were strapped 
to the saddle and never weighed over 20 
pounds, 

The first pony express trip took 10 days to 
travel the total trip. Later the trips were 
made in 8 or 9 days. This time was about 
12 to 14 days shorter than the overland mail 
could make it. One time the mail was car- 
ried from Fort Kearney, Nebr., to Fort 
Churchill, Nev., in 6 days. This was a rec- 
ord. On short stretches riders would make 
up to 25 miles an hour and would regularly 
travel 250 miles a day. 

The pony express served California well. 
The time was coming when the riders would 
be of vital service to all of the United States. 
As the year 1860 drew to a close the trouble 
between the North and the South was reach- 
ing the breaking point. If the break came, 
California’s course might make all the dif- 
ference. It's gold might be able to buy for- 
eign aid in the cause of war because it had 
been admitted to the Union as a free State. 
Communications with California were of 
vital importance and the pony express pro- 
vided swift communication. The most im- 
portant news carried by the express was that 
Mr. A. Lincoln had been elected President of 
the United States. The news was telgraphed 
to St. Joseph, Mo., and was in the mailbox 
of the pony express as soon as the last click 
of the receiving instrument had died away. 
The next connection was at Fort Churchill, 
Nev. The pony express carried the election 
news between these two points—a distance 
of 1,800 miles and California was saved for 
the Union. 

The pony express ceased operations: on 
October 24, 1861. It had fulfilled its mission 
of carrying out vital communications be- 
tween East and West, The telegraph now 
Stretched from coast to coast, The promo- 
ters of the express were ruined financially but 
had provided a needed service, 


THE OREGON TRAIL 
(By Carol Rucker, seventh grade, Episcopal 
Day School, Midland, Tex.) 

Early in the 19th century, the muddy Mis- 
souri became the starting point of the three 
main routes leading into the West. The 
river itself, arching up toward Canada be- 
fore turning west and then south to its 
source in the Rockies, formed the northern- 
most route. This route wns a favorite of 
the fur trappers. To the south, the Santa 
Fe Trall spanned the Kansas prairies, fol- 
lowed the Arkansas River for a way and 
crossed the deserts to the town of Santa 
Fe in New Mexico. Between these two 
routes lay the great central trail, the most 
heavily traveled of them all. This high- 
way through the wild heart of the continent 
was made up of many tralis and had many 
Names, It is most familar to us as the Ore- 
gon, or Overland, Trail. The Indians some- 
times called it the white-topped wagon 
rosd because of the long trains of covered 
wagons that crept along it. It snaked across 
the flat and forbidding Great Pinins and 
climbed over the Continental Divice. Then 
it fanned out to reach its various destina- 
tions in far-off Orcgon and California. 

The persistent popularity of the name 
Oregon Trail can be attributed to Francis 
Purkman's classic volume of the same name. 
Parkman traveled over no more than the 
eastern third of the Oregon Trail on his 
famous visit to Fort Laramie and the Lära- 
mie plains in 1846. His book based on his 
experiences was first called the Oregon and 
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California Trail but for later editions the 
shortened title was adopted. 

Each spring pioneers gathered on the Mis- 
souri River, camping at different points from 
Independence, Mo., to Council Bluffs, Iowa. 
When the grass began to grow in May or 
June, they went on to the western prairies. 
The women and children traveled in the cov- 
ered wagons, each of which was drawn by 
slow, lumbering oxen. Sometimes a dozen 
or more families traveled together for pro- 
tection against the Indians. While the 
women and children rode in the wagons, the 
men and boys rode on horseback and drove 
herds of cattle and horses. At night the 
wagons were pulled into a circle and the 
people slept within the circle for prevention 
of an attack from savage Indians, — 

The dally morning routine started at 5 
o’clock when a guard fired a shot, the men 
went after the oxen, the boys gathered wood 
and carried water and the women and girls 
started breakfast. By 7 o'clock, when the 
bugle blew, the pots and pans and tents were 
packed on the wagon, the oxen yoked, and 
the people ready to start off again across 
the eastern prairie. 

The trip was long and hard. They climbed 
hills so steep that eight pairs of oxen were 
needed to haul one wagon to the top. They 
forded rivers that had dangerous quicksand, 
dragged through deep mud and traveled in 
dust so thick that they could hardly breathe. 
Often the people were lucky to make 5 miles 
in 1 whole day. 

They had many troubles. The people died 
of diseases, Indians raided cattle, they ran 
short of water and there were terrible thun- 
derstorms. After at least 5 months on the 
trail, however, the people were safe in 
Oregon, 

The Oregon Trail in its 2,000-mile length 
was rarely a single track. In places it was 
10 miles wide as emigrants spread out for 
better grazing or to avoid the dust. At best, 
the Journey exposed the traveler to great 
hardship and suffering. At worst, it brought 
him death by thirst or by the arrow and 
scalping knife of the Indians. The heroic 
pioneers faced deatb at every stage of the 
long journey. 

Cutoffs and alternate routes in the Oregon 
Trall multiplied as resourceful pioneers con- 
stantly sought for improvements. Starting 
from northwestern Missouri near Independ- 
ence the emigrants went west into Kansas 
and then made almost a beeline to the Platte 
River in south central Nebraska. They fol- 
lowed the south side of the river to the junc- 
tion of the South Platte and North Platte. 
Crossing the South Platte the travelers con- 
tinued on the south side of the North Platte 
to Fort Laramie. Beyond that famous way 
station In eastern Wyoming the travelers re- 
mained on the south side of the river until 
1850 after which there was travel on the 
north side as well. 

Explorers and fur traders first traced the 
course of the Oregon Trail. In 1805, Meri- 
wether Lewis and William Clark traveled on 
western section of the route in the region of 
the Snake and Columbia Rivers, Traders re- 
turning from Astoria also used the trall. 
Benjamin Bonneville is credited with taking 
the first wagons through South Pass in the 
1830's. Nathaniel J. Wyeth also led com- 
panies over the trail, John C. Fremont sur- 
yeyed a portion of the route in 1842 for the 
U.S. Army. In 1834 the first mis- 
sionary group, led by Jason Lee pushed west 
from St. Louis with n party headed by Wyeth. 
They largely followed the Platte River. At 
the Snake River Wyeth built a post, Fort 
Hall. This was later bought by Hudson's 
Bay Company. It became an important 
supply outpost for emigrants on the trail. 
In 1836 Dr. Marcus Whitman and the Rever- 
end Henry Spalding and their wives reached 
Oregon, Their wives were the first white 
women to make the journey. 
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Lewis AND CLARK: TRAILBLAZERS OF THE 
NORTHWEST 


(By Douglas Burton, grade 8, San Jacinto 
Junior High School, Midland, Tex.) 

On September 23, 1806, 30 hardy explorers 
entered the frontier settlement of St. Louis 
amidst crowds of cheering people. Weary, 
but proud, these explorers bad just com- 
pleted an 8,000-mile journey which took them 
through rolling grasslands, vast towering 
forests, and tey mountain streams. This 
group of rugged mountain men would go 
down in history as the first white men to 
explore the Northwest Territory. 

Why had they made this 8,000-mile journey 
to the Pacific? Who needed an expedition to 
the Northwest anyway? 

The tmmediate reason for this exploration 
was the Louisiana Purchase. An enormous 
tract of land, three times the size of the 
Thirteen Original Colonies, the Louisiana 
Territory, had been bought from Napoleon 
for $15 million. Despite President Jefferson's 
symphathy toward the French, he knew that 
any strong nation controlling the Mississippi 
was a threat to the United States. While the 
Constitution did not provide for the acquisi- 
tion of foreign territories, It did provide for 
the making of treaties. Jefferson admitted 
that he had “stretched the Constitution until 
it cracked.” 

Now that the purchase was final, a host of 
questions arose concerning the newly ac- 
quired land. All the land beyond St. Louis 
was completely unmapped. Many people 
thought prehistoric monsters inhabited the 
area or that the earth dropped off into 
boundless space. What lay past the source 
of the mighty Missouri? 

To explore this vast wilderness, President 
Jefferson sent a corps of exploration headed 
by his own secretary, Meriwether Lewis. 
Lewis, a silent brooding man, was not a 
native to the frontier but he was educated 
in the ways of the woods. Lewis chose Wil- 
liam Clark as his coleader. Clark was the 
younger brother of George Rogers Clark and 
a born leader. Unlike Lewis, Clark was a 
wilderness craftsman who understood both 
men and the woods, and his red hair and 
cheerfulness made him a favorite leader 
among the men. 

The expedition was instructed to find a 
practical land-water route to the Pacific. 
They were to ascend the Missouri River, cross 
the Continental Divide, and descend the 
Columbia River to its mouth: Jefferson 
also hoped to establish peaceful relations 
with the Indians and obtain Information on 
tribal customs, languages, climate, geography, 
and plant and animal life. 

During the winter of 1803-4, the expedi- 
tion made final preparations for the long 
journey. Encamped on the Mississippi Rivor 
near St. Louis, Lewis and Clark recruited 28 
rugged frontiersmen into the U.S. Army, 
selecting 4 as sergeants, and began train- 
ing the men in military discipline. Although 
Clark had the rank of second lieutenant, both 
the leaders would be called captain by mem- 
bers of the expedition, 

In addition to recruiting and training, 
Lewis and Clark had to obtain food supplics 
and equipment. Their lives would depend 
upon the friendliness of the Indians so they 
obtained many gifts for the trip, They 
secured a 55-foot keelboat and two pirogues 
which stored 6 tons of supplies and amniuni- 
tion. 

On May 14, 1804, the long and dificult 
journey was begun. The was the 
first test of the explorers; and as one chroni- 
cler of the expedition put it—it was not so 
much a river as it was a calamity. One of 
the sergeants died, apparently of appendici- 
tis. At the same time, members of the ex- 
pedition first encountered the numerous and 
ferocious American grizzly bears. 

After 5 months of travel, the men stopped 
and built Fort Mandan in what is now cen- 
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tral North Dakota. One thousand miles 
from St. Louis, Lewis sent back specimens 
of Indian clothing, live prairie dogs, a prairie 
hen, and the bones, skins, and horns of 
strange animals. 

While wintering at Fort Mandan, two im- 
portant additions were made to the camp 
roster, A French-Canadian guide named 
Charbonneau and his squaw, Sacagawea, 
came into the pay of the United States. 
Charbonneau, who knew the language of 
certain river tribes, and Sacagawea, who 
spoke some of the languages of the moun- 
tain tribes, would prove invaluable in the 
months to come. 

The coming of spring saw the explorers 
moving westward toward the source of the 
Missouri. At last, they reached the foot of 
the Rockies and eagerly searched for the 
Shoshoni, the mountain tribe from whom 
they had planned to buy horses. Finally, 
Sacagawea recognized certain landmarks of 
her people’s homeland and the travelers soon 
met the Indians themselves. Through Saca- 
gawea, the expedition secured the horses 
necessary for crossing the mountains. 

Crossing the Rockies was the greatest 
hardship of the entire trip. Game was 
scarce and the men almost starved. But at 
last the party was descending the Columbia 
River. Great numbers of salmon were sight- 
ed and vast, unspoiled forests were encoun- 
tered. At long last, on November 15, the 
waters of the Pacific Ocean came into view. 

Winter on the Pacific was hard but morale 
was high for the men had now completed 
their mission. They named their coastal 
outpost Fort Clatsop. 

In the spring, the expedition made prep- 
arations to leave Fort Clatsop. To make 
certain their American claims, Clark in- 
scribed upon a tall pine tree: “William Clark 
December 3rd 1805—by land from the U. 
States.” 

The expedition then split up to explore 
more territory in the Rockles and the upper 
Missouri. Lewis and Clark were reunited 
at the mouth of the Yellowstone River to 
begin the long trek back to St. Louis. 

On the return trip, the only bloodshed 
of the expedition occurred on the high 
plains. After peacefully traveling 6,000 
miles, a band of treacherous Blackfeet at- 
tempted to massacre the explorers. 

Finally, after being gone 2 years and 4 
months in a vast, uncharted wilderness, the 
expedition reached St. Louis. A great cele- 
bration followed their arrival and the men 
were greeted as heroes everywhere, Soon 
Thomas Jefferson read these words from 
Lewis: “In obedience to your orders we 
have penetrated the Continent of North 
America to the Pacific Ocean.” 

In appreciation for their services, Con- 
gress voted a reward of 1,000 acres of land 
each to Lewis and Clark, with double pay 
— 320 acres to every man of the expedi- 

on. 

Lewis and Clark not only biazed a new 
trail to the Pacific Ocean, but also strength- 
ened the claims of the United States to the 
Oregon country. The expedition stimulated 
a great wostward movement which would not 
be halted until a great nation stretched from 
coast to coast. 


THE LEWIS AND CLARK EXPEDITION 


(By Pete Carter, fifth grade, Henderson 
Elementary School, Midland, Tex.) 


Among the early explorers of the United 
States there were two men, Meriwether Lewis 
and William Clark. Lewis was an explorer 
and Clark was a hunter. As each of the boys 
grew up, they had one ambition, They 
wanted to travel where nobody had ever been 
before. 

At least 20 years before 1803, President 
Thomas Jefferson had enlisted the coopera- 
tion of explorers and travelers in schemes 
to explore the Oregon Territory. Several 
beginnings were made and the journeys in 
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some instances actually began, but none 
were carried to a conclusion. 

In 1803 President Jefferson asked Congress 
for $2,500 for the expedition which was begun 
by Lewis and Clark the following year. The 
fact ls unquestioned that the American claim 
to the Oregon Territory was the prime mo- 
tive of this expedition. 

The men chosen by Lewis and Clark for 
the journey were selected with special refer- 
ence to the hazardous duties they were to 
perform. Omitting the 7 soldiers and 9 river 
men who acted as guards for the expedition, 
they came out with a total of 27 men: 9 
were young frontiersmen from Kentucky, 
14 were soldiers from the U.S. Army, 2 were 
French boatmen, 1 an interpreter and 
hunter, and the last a-Negro-servant of 
Captain Clark. 

On May 14, 1804, the expedition, with 
abundant supplies, including weapons for 
defense, presents for the Indians, and arti- 
cles for barter, left the mouth of the Mis- 
souri River on the Illinois bank for the first 
successful journey by canoe and overland 
from the Father of Waters to the Pacific 
Ocean. The journey was begun by water 
by a boat which was about 55 feet long. 
Progress was made at the rate of 10 miles a 


day: 

On July 30, 1804, the expedition reached 
the place about 20 miles above the present 
site of Omaha, Nebr. where the first powwow 
was held with the Indians and a treaty was 
signed. Then by tollsome journey the ex- 
pedition pushed on resolutely upstream, but 
met with a sad experience in the death of 
Sergeant Floyd on August 20, 1804. On Sep- 
tember 5, 1804, Lewis and Clark saw their 
first antelope and on September 7 the first 
prairie dogs were seen. These two animals 
of the plains were first made known to 
science during this expedition. 

On October 26, 1804, the Mandan Indian 
villages were reached where Lewis and Clark 
planned to stay for the winter. Here on the 
banks of a river a fort called Fort Mandan 
was built. The winter of 1804 was passed 
without serious illness or accident to the 
party. 

On November 7, 1805, as reported in Cap- 
tain Clark’s journal, they saw for the first 
time the waters of the Pacific Ocean. Near 
the mouth of the Columbia River the ex- 
pedition built a fort which they called Fort 
Clatsop in honor of the Indians who claimed 
the territory in this vicinity. The winter 
passed without event. 

They followed the main route on the re- 
turn journey. Provisions were scarce and 
Lewis was wounded, but after traveling sepa- 
rately for awhile the party was united and 
finished the journey, reaching St. Louis on 
September 23, 1806. The expedition lasted 
2 years, 4 months, and 9 days. When they 
reached home, President Jefferson gave them 
some acres of land in which to grow crops. 
Meriwether Lewis and William Clark became 
very famous men because of this expedition. 


Increased U.S. Participation in the Inter- 
American Development Bank 


SPEECH 


HON. JOHN R. HANSEN 


OF IOWA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, February 18, 1965 


The House in Committee of the Whole 
House on the State of the Union had under 
consideration the bill (H.R. 45) to amend 
the Inter-American Development Bank Act 
to authorize the United States to participate 
in an increase in the resources of the Fund 
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tor Special Operations of the Inter-American 
Development Bank. 


Mr. HANSEN of Iowa. Mr. Chairman, 
hemisphere unity was given a real solid 
boost when on Thursday, February 18, 
this body passed the measure which in- 
sured 3 more years of Inter-American 
Development Bank activity through its 
Fund for Special Operations. 

This is one of the finest kinds of self- 
help the United States can possibly con- 
struct for our Latin American friends, 
Tt ranks, in my judgment, second only to 
the Peace Corps operation as an instru- 
ment for the furtherance of this Nation’s 
acceptance as a real friend. One with 
whom all of Latin America can cooperate 
to the mutual advantage of the nations 
on this continent. 

Putting it in more simple terms, I 
would liken this program to that of a 
wealthy father who after middle age be- 
gins to feed his assets to his sons to man- 
age for his and their benefit. This train- 
ing of the sons in money management 
is far better than sitting tightly on his 
assets until death comes and the boys 
suddenly have the whole problem of 
mer management dumped into their 

ps. 

This Bank has been managed pru- 
dently and successfully enough to make 
its securities considered a prime invest- 
ment by private investors throughout 
America and Western Europe. This is 
testimony enough of its value. The pro- 
priety of this Government continuing its 
support of one of the most effective anti- 
dotes against the Communist influence in 
the American Continent is well substan- 
tiated by the prudent investors of the 
free world. 


Mr. Justice Felix Frankfurter 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. WILLIAM S. MOORHEAD 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, February 24, 1965 


Mr. MOORHEAD. Mr. Speaker, about 
10 years ago, Justice Frankfurter said 
that “to pierce the curtain of the future, 
to give shape and visage to mysteries still 
in the womb of time, is the gift of the 
imagination. It requires poetic sensi- 
bilities with which judges are rarely en- 
dowed and which their education docs 
not normally develop. These judges 
must have something of the creative ar- 
tist in them; they must have antennas 
registering feeling and judgment beyond 
logical, let alone, quantitative, proof.” 
Felix Frankfurter would not have said 
so, but he himself, most assuredly, was 
the exact kind of judge he was describ- 
ing in those words. 

No other Justice in our time has had 
such a profound impact on American ju- 
risprudence. His career over a 
century included the education of law- 
yers at Harvard Law School, White 
House adviser, and Justice of the Na- 
tion's highest court. 

Justice Frankfurter's great influence 
in public life was not limited to his role 
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of teacher, adviser or judge. His lively 
personality and wit brought him a wide 
circle of friends in many other worlds 
than law. He left an impact on the 
minds of leading journalists, Govern- 
ment officials and scholars. 

Matthew Josephson wrote, of Frank- 
furter, in 1940, “Wherever Frankfurter 
is there is no boredom. As soon as 
he bounces in—he never walks, he 
bounces—the talk and laughter begin, 
and they never let up.” 


Lithuanian Independence 


SPEECH 
HON. EDWARD A. GARMATZ 


OF MARYLAND 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, February 8, 1965 


Mr. GARMATZ. Mr. Speaker, while 
this year we observe the 47th anniversary 
of the Republic of Lithuania Day, it is 
interesting to note that the Lithuanians 
can actually trace their history back to 
the second century, A.D. In the belief 
that this will be of interest to the Mem- 
bers, I am listing the important events 
in Lithuanian history. 

Important EVENTS In LITHUANIAN HISTORY 

Second century AD., Roman historian 
Tacitus praises the advanced agriculture of 
the Alstians/Latvians, Lithuanians, Old Prus- 
sians and Jatyegians. 

Ninth century AD., Alstian chemical ac- 
tivities described in Old English literature by 
Wulfstan, explorer of King Alfred the Great. 

In 1251, introduction of Christianity to 
Lithuania. Baptism of King Mindaugas, his 
Toyal family and the other nobles. 

In 1253, coronation of Mindaugas as the 
Christian King of Lithuania. 

In 1323, establishment of Vilnius as the 
permanent capital of Lithuania by King Ged- 
iminas 


In 1362, Grand Pince Algirdas defeats the 
Turtars, and extends the boundaries of Lith- 
Uania to the Black Sea. 

In 1410, Lithuanians with their Slavic and 
Tartar allies defeat the Teutonic Knights at 
Tannenberg in Prussia. 

In 1500, formation of the Lithuanian- 
Polish Commonwealth, and the end of Lith- 
Uanian Empire. 

In 1772-06, partition of the Lithuanian- 
Polish Commonwealth. Most of Lithuania 
Occupied by Russia. 

In 1812-63, three Lithuanian revolts 
against the Czar. 

In 1864, Lithuanian language in the 
Roman alphabet outlawed by the Russians, 

In 1904, Lithuanians regain freedom of 
Publication. 

In 1918, declaration of the restoration of 
An independent Lithuania with her capital 
at Vilnius. 

1918-20, Lithuania fights for independ- 
ence agninst Germany, Poland, and Russia. 

In 1922, United States of America recog- 
nizes Lithunnin as an independent Republic. 

In 1935, first recorded court trial of 122 
Nazis at Kaunas. 

In 1940, Soviet Russian occupation of Lith- 
Uanta, and the deportation of innocent people 
to Siberia. 

5 In 1941, Lithuanians revolt against the So- 
ets, 

In 1941-44, Nazi German occupation of 
Lithuania, and persecutions by the Gestapo. 

In 1944, Soviet Russia reoccupies war- 
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torn Lithuania, and persecutions by the 
NKVD. 


In 1944-52, active bloody guerrilla warfare 
in Lithuania. 

In 1953 to now, passive resistance continues 
in Lithuania and the other Soviet Russian 
enslaved nations. 


Mr. Speaker, the Governor of Mary- 
land and the mayor of Baltimore offi- 
cially proclaimed February 16 as Repub- 
lic of Lithuania Day. 

Last Saturday the Council of Lithu- 
anian Societies of Baltimore held its an- 
nual banquet to commemorate the affair 
and it was my privilege to be one of the 
guests, along with the Postmaster of 
Baltimore, William F. Laukaitis, and 
former member of the Maryland House 
of Delegates, Nadas Rastenis. The Rev- 
erend Anthony Dranginis of St. Al- 
phonsus Roman Catholic Church gave 
the invocation and benediction. Mr. 
Thomas G. Gray, president of the coun- 
cil, served as toastmaster. The as- 
sembled group adopted a resolution 
which I wish to insert here. 

We, American-Lithuanians of the Free 
State of Maryland, having met this 20th day 
of February 1965, at Lithuanian Hall, under 
the sponsorship of the Council of Lithuanian 
Societies of Baltimore, to commemorate the 
47th anniversary of the February 16, 1918, 
declaration of independence of Lithuania, did 
unanimously adopt the following resolution: 

Whereas 25 years have elapsed since the 
sovereign Lithuanian nation lost its na- 
tional independence in the wake of the il- 
legal annexation by the Soviet Union; and 

Whereas during this period of time the 
Soviets have continuously tried to obtain 
recognition by the free world of their forci- 
ble seizure of Lithuania and the Baltic 
States of Latvia and Estonia; and 

Whereas our brother and sister Lithuanians 
in our mother country are still suffering un- 
der constant Soviet pressures to denational- 
ize them and sovietize their homeland and 
their children: Now, therefore, be it 

Resolved, That we aguin express our ap- 
preciation and gratitude to our Government 
for its firm stand in refusing to 
the fruits of the brutal Soviet aggression, 
and our trust that our Government will 
continue to maintain this just and honor- 
able position and let the Government of the 
U.S.S.R. know in no uncertain terms how 
distasteful Soviet aggression and the harsh 
oppression of the captive nations are in the 
eyes of the free world; and 

That we hereby reaffirm our steadfast re- 
solve to continue even more strongly our 
efforts to keep the cause of freedom and 
independence of Lithuania alive in the minds 
of the Government and the people of the 
United States and in the American press; 
and 

That we hereby request the President of 
the United States to instruct the U.S. dele- 
gation to the United Nations to bring up 
the case of the illegal Soviet occupation and 
annexation of Lithuania and the other 
Baltic States at each and every opportunity, 

THomas G. Gray, 
President. 

L. LASKARSKAS, 
Secretary. 

Mr. Speaker, in this connection I would 
like to. mention that again this year I 
introduced a House concurrent resolu- 
tion along the lines outlined in the reso- 
lution adopted at the banquet, which 
reads as follows, and which I urge the 
members of the Committee on Foreign 
Affairs to report out so that the House 
can act on it at an early date. 


February 24 


The resolution is as follows; 
H. Con. Res. 14 


Whereas the greatness of the United States 
is in large part attributable to its having 
been able, through democratic process, to 
achieye a national unity and freedom of its 
people, even though they stem from the most 
diverse of racial, religious, and ethnic back- 
grounds; and 

Whereas this national unification of the 
free society has led the people of the United 
States to possess a warm understanding and 
sympathy for the aspirations of peoples 
everywhere; and 

Whereas so many countries under colonial 
domination have been or are being given 
the opportunity to establish their own inde- 
pendent states, the Baltic nations, having a 
great historical past and having enjoyed the 
blessings of freedom for centuries, are now 
subjugated to the most brutal colonial 
oppression; and 

Whereas the Communist regime did not 
come to power in Lithuania, Latvia, and 
Estonia by force of arms; and 

Whereas Lithuanians, Latvians, and Esto- 
nians desire, fight, and dle for national inde- 
pendence and freedom; and 

Whereas the Government of the United 
States of America maintains diplomatic re- 
lations with the Governments of the Baltic 
nations of Lithuania, Latvia, and Estonia 
and consistently has refused to recognize 
their seizure and forced incorporation into 
the Union of the Soviet Socialist Republics; 
and 

Whereas no just peace and security can be 
achieved in the world while these and other 
ga remain enslaved: Now, therefore, 

it 

Resolved by the House of Representatives 
(the Senate concurring), That the Senate 
and House of Representatives of the United 
States of America request the President of 
the United States to bring up the Baltic 
States question before the United Nations 
and ask that the United Nations request the 
Soviets— 

(a) to withdraw all Soviet troops, agents, 
and controls from Lithuania, Latvia, and 
Estonia; and 

(b) to return all Baltic deportees from 
Siberia, prisons and slave camps in the Soviet 
Union; and be It further 

Resolved, That the United Nations conduct 
free elections in Lithuania, Latvia, and Esto- 
nia under its supervision. 


Agriculture and the Farm Programs 
in the United States 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CLAIR CALLAN 


OF NEEDRASKA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, February 24, 1965 


Mr. CALLAN. Mr. Speaker, I should 
like to point out a few facts regarding 
agriculture in the United States and the 
farm programs. According to research- 
ers in this fleld, the production of the 
American farmer is increasing at an ever 
faster pace. 

In the 20-year period from 1920 to 
1940, farm production increased at the 
rate of 1.1 percent a year. In the 15- 
year period from 1940 to 1955, the rate 
of increase was 2 percent a year. In 
spite of increasing acreage diversions, 
the rate of production since 1955 has 
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continued. The population of this coun- 
try has also been increasing but the in- 
crease has not kept up with the increases 
in production. While the increase in 
consumption has been greater than that 
of population, if has not kept pace with 
the increases in production and we find 
that the domestic demand for farm prod- 
ucts was expanding at a slightly lower 
rate than farm production in the last 
10 years. 

Moreover, had acreage allotments not 
been in effect during this period, produc- 
tion of farm products would haye in- 
creased at a rate of about 3.5 percent a 
year. Had production been allowed to 
increase as fast as technology permitted, 
with no acreage diversion programs, the 
economists estimate that the volume of 
crop and livestock moving through com- 
mercial markets would have been larger 
than it was by 5 percent or more. 

Economists find that a 1-percent in- 
crease in farm products sold lowers farm 
prices by about 4 percent. This means 
that farm prices almost surley would 
have fallen by 20 percent or more had 
there not been acreage and commodity 
diversion programs. Net farm income 
would have fallen even more. The econ- 
omists estimate that wheat prices would 
have dropped as much as one-half, and 
feed grain prices more than one-fourth. 
These facts vividly point out the need 
for continuing and strengthening farm 
programs, if we are to maintain and im- 
prove income for commercial agricul- 
ture. 


The 47th Anniversary of the Estonian 
Republic 


EXTENSION OF REMARES 


or 
HON. DONALD RUMSFELD 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, February 24, 1965 


Mr. RUMSFELD. Mr. Speaker, to- 
day marks the 47th aniversary of 
the establishment of the Estonian Re- 
public. On February 24, 1918, the peo- 
ple of this historic land proclaimed a 
free democratic republic, and during the 
First World War successfully defended 
themselves against. both German and So- 
viet offensives, which resulted in the re- 
nouncement of all claims to the terri- 
tory of Estonia. The nation then set 
to the task of expanding her agriculture 
and industry and promoting trade with 
other nations. In the atmosphere of 
freedom, the people of Estonia made 
great progress. 

Then came World War II. and in vio- 
lation of existing treaties the overwhelm- 
ing military might of the Soviet Union 
and of Germany alternated in occupying 
this land and depriving its citizens of 
their freedoms, culminating in the forced 
incorporation of the country into the 
USSR. The United States and other 
Western countries have refused to rec- 
ognize this annexation. 

Although the people of Estonia have 
been silenced and cannot openly com- 
memorate this memorable day in the 
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history of their country, we know that 
they continue to hope and work for lib- 
eration. And we who cherish the princi- 
ples of freedom and justice must con- 
tinue to share these hopes and to seek 
effective means to restore the inde- 
pendence of these people and the neigh- 
boring Baltic nations that have also fal- 
len behind the Iron Curtain. The world 
cannot hope for peace so long as there is 
EOR of man’s right to liberty and 
ustice. 


The New Haven Drama 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. DONALD J. IRWIN 


OF CONNECTICUT 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, February 24, 1965 


Mr. IRWIN. Mr. Speaker, I would like 
to call the attention of my colleagues, 
particularly those from the Northeast, 
to an article in the February 13 issue of 
the New York Times. The article high- 
lights the problems of the New Haven 
Railroad, which is so vital to our area, 
and I therefore, respectfully, enter it 
in the RECORD: 

Tue New HAVEN Drama: FINAL Scenes ARE 
Asout To UNFOLD ON LINE’s Move To Drop 
COMMUTER SERVICE 

(By Robert E. Bedingfield) 

The longrun drama of suspense, “The 
New Haven Railroad and the Commuters,” is 
approaching its third act. The resolution is 
still in doubt. Will the rescuing forces, Fed- 
eral, State, or both, gallop over the hill, 
drawn checkbooks glittering in the setting 
sun, to save the commuters with a continu- 
ing operating subsidy? 

WHI the court-appointed trustees lift the 
scalps of the commuters and ride off trium- 
phantly to the Pennsylvania-Central reserva- 
tion, with Federal Judge Robert P. Anderson 
applauding from the bench in New Haven? 

Whateyer the outcome, the following signs 
indicate that it will not be long in coming: 

The New Haven reported yesterday a 1964 
net railway operating loss of $17,056,000 com- 

with a $10,090,000 net railway operat- 
ing loss in 1963. Despite a $1.3 million say- 
ing from the elimination of firemen from its 
diesel engines, as a result of last year’s Fed- 
eral arbitration award, the New Haven's 
operating expenses climbed to $115,204,000 
from $110,466,000 in 1963. Meanwhile, oper- 
ating revenues slipped to $121,597,000 from 
$122,788,000. 

The New Haven's income from its share of 
the Grand Central Terminal properties rose 
to $5,307,000 last year from $3,869,000 in 1963. 
Other nonoperating investments brought 
$3,423,000 in additional revenues, up from 
$1,337,000 a year earlier, but the final 1964 
net loss was $15,263,000 as compared with 
$12,264,000 in 1963. 

Judge Anderson has pondered for more 
than a week the trustees’ request for per- 
mission to begin abandoning commuter serv- 
ice from Larchmont, N.Y., into Grand Central 
Terminai—the first step toward ending all 
Passenger service. The court is expected to 
rule on the request early next week, possibly 
on Monday. While it would be hazardous, as 
well as presumptuous to say in advance what 
any court would decide, Judge Anderson did 
show sympathy for the trustees’ views at the 
February 4 hearing. 

The trustees told the court they had ac- 
tively negotiated for the New Haven's entry 
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into the proposed Pennsylvania-New York 
Central merger, and had found that trying ta 
retain the passenger service would create a 
fatal impediment. From the other side of 
the table, Alfred E. Perlman, Central’s presi- 
dent, ssid the merged road would be glad 
to have the New Haven solely as a freight 
carrier, with its low-density branches ampu- 
tated, 

The New Haven's wage bill rose $3.2 mil- 
lion last year with agreement on railroad la- 
bor demands. Assuming no other changes, 
the bill will rise by another $1.6 million this 
year and $1,2 million next year for an aggre- 
gate increase in the 3 years beginning Jan- 
uary 1, 1964, of $14 million. This is a cost 
that cannot be deferred to conserve cash, like 
taxes, interest due on outstanding bonds, 
payments on injury claims that were in- 
curred before July 31, 1961, when the road 
lurched into bankruptcy, and deferral of per 
diem (car rental) payments in controversy 
Tor the last decade. 

In the first 30 trading sessions of the New 


Tork Stock Exchange this year, $4,312,000 


face value of New Haven first mortgage 4- 
percent bonds of 2007 have been traded at 
rising prices as have $6,406,000 face value of 
convertible 444-percent bonds of 2022. 

BOND SPECULATION 


This last development is not in the same 
category as the other four listed above, of 
course. It is significant because, despite the 
deterioration in the New Haven’s financial 
position last year, the bonds have moved 
from near worthlessness—the 4s sold as low 
as $147.50 for a $1,000 bond at one time in 
1964—to the status of a valid speculation. 

The only basis for such a conclusion by in- 
vestors substantial enough to have purchased 
these securities in such quantities must be 
that purinite action cannot be much longer 
deferred. 

The only action that would benefit the 
bonds—which are liens on whatever will 
be left of the debtor estate after prior claims 
are satisfied—would be to end the drain 
of deficit operation. 

The negotiations between the New Haven 
trustees and the matchmakers of the Pennsy- 
Central marriage are more relevant. They 
could set before Judge Anderson a visible 
escape hatch from the continuing deficit 
that must eventually, if it continues long 
enough, consume the whole estate of the 
New Haven—an estate the judge is bound to 
try to preserve for its creditors, 


AGREEMENT NEAR 


Within a month it is expected that an 
agreement in principle will be reached, be- 
tween the New Haven on the one side and 
the Pennsy-Central on the other. The 
merged road, if the merger ls consummated, 
will buy the New Haven as a package, The 
package will embrace all the physical prop- 
erties, including the New Haven's right to 
share in the profits from the valuable Park 
Avenue real estate north of Grand Central 
Terminal. 

An essential part of that package will be 
assurance that if passenger service on the 
New Haven continues at all, 1t will continue 
under a cost-plus contract with some goverD- 
ment agency. 

Otherwise, the Pennsy-Central negotiators 
have made plain they will discount thelr 
offering price for the New Haven's passengeT 
deficit, Sources close to the three railroads 
figure the discounted price would be so slow 
it would not be worth laying before the 
court. 

All the members of the public who would 
suffer from the ending of New Haven service 
into Grand Central comfort themselves, a 
threats to continuance of the service mount 
with the contention that the public interest 
would not allow the discontinuance. 

Before too much reliance is placed upon 
this protection, it should be noted that what 
is going on is no adversary proceeding with 
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the State, or the commuters, making de- 
mands for the continuance of service as an 
obligation of the New Haven. 

Under the Federal Bankruptcy Act, the 
court of jurisdiction hss the primary duty 
of preserving the estate of a debtor who has 
been shown to be unable to manage that 
estate himself. The trustees are servants 
of the court, and their duty likewise is to 
preserve the estate for the creditors. 

Section 13 of the Transportation Act of 
1958 spelled out the scope allowed regulatory 
ugencles in protecting the inchoate public 
interest against the specific right of credito. 
or bondholders. 7 

The Interstate Commerce Commission now 
has the right to order intrastate service cur- 
tailed when it is operated at a loss, 

This right is modified by the duty to make 
Sure that curtailment does not work an un- 
due hardship on the traveling public. That 
duty is modified in turn by the provision that 
the railroad must not be placed under un- 
due financial strain to continue the service. 

OFFICIALS VIEW 

Recently, Richard Joyce Smith, one of the 
New Haven's three trustees, showed little 
doubt that the New Haven could prove it 
was undergoing an unbearable strain. He 
Said: 

“I think we could have coped with any- 
thing but the new wage awards, which were 
made with no offset in the way of revenues.” 

Mr. Smith disclosed that the New Haven's 
free cash balances, as a result of paying out 
the increased wages, fell to $6,493,000 on De- 
cember 31, 1964, from $7,696,000 last July 1 

He predicted that by July 1, of this year 
it would be down to $4,418,000, assuming that 
no extraordinary expenditure or interruption 
Of freight service occurs because of a blizzard, 
ice storm, or a serious wreck, 


Overtime 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. JAMES G. O'HARA 


OF MICHIGAN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, February 24, 1965 


Mr. O'HARA of Michigan. Mr. Speak- 
er, the February 25, 1965, edition of the 
Machinist published by the International 
Association of Machinists carries an edi- 
torial commenting on the subject of over- 
time and its effect on job opportunities. 

I commend the following editorial to 
the attention of my colleagues: 

OVERTIME 


Labor's drive to shorten the workweek 
without reducing take-home pay is losing 
ground. The hours of work in manufactur- 
ing industries are actually increasing. Last 
month, the average factory workweek was 
the longest in almost 20 years. Half the 
employees worked more than 41 hours a week, 
according to the U.S. Bureau of Labor Sta- 
tistics. 

The meaning should be clear to every 
union member. The penalty rate of time 
and a half is no longer working to encour- 
äge corporations to take on more help instead 
of lengthening hours. In fact, many cor- 
porations admit that it is now cheaper to 
pay for overtime than to hire new hands. 

But overtime work does more than reduce 
Job opportunities. It also takes a good deal 
of the steam out of union efforts to raise 
Straight-time rates. For those lucky enough 
to draw some overtime, the pressures at home 
tre lessened. It's a big reason why there 
isn’t more rank and file demand for a greater 
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share in the magnificent profits now piling 
up in so many industries. 

A proposal to increase the overtime rate 
to double time under the Fair Labor Stand- 
ards Act is now pending in Congress. It 
deserves our highest priority. 


Appalachia 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JAMES G. FULTON 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, February 23, 1965 


Mr. FULTON of Pennsylvania. Mr. 
Speaker, under unanimous consent I in- 
clude “Appalachia,” an excellent article 
in the Carpenter, issue of March 1965, 
published by United Brotherhood of Car- 
penters & Joiners of America. 

The article follows: 


APPALACHIA 


Appalachia is a 10-State swath of human 
misery which sweeps out of Pennsylvania 
southward almost to the Gulf of Mexico, 
down the Appalachian Mountain backbone of 
the east coast. Astride the ridges are por- 
tions of Maryland, Ohio, Kentucky, Virginia, 
North Carolina, Tennessee, Georgia, and Ala- 
bama, in addition to a large portion of Penn- 
sylvania and the entire State of West Vir- 


That mountainous State is the heartland 
of the poverty belt, United States of America. 
Just about all of its territory is characterized 
by the combination of geographical and eco- 
nomic conditions which have brought pov- 
erty to the entire Appalachian chain. West 
Virginia is isolated. Its economy grew up 
and fattened temporarily on industries which 
drew wealth out of the land and returned 
little of the profit to the source. Timber 
and coal were the props for the economy in 
years gone by. 

There was a time when Appalachia’s black 
gold supported a human beehive of activity, 
although in those days employment did not 
necessarily bring material well-being. If 
nothing else, Appalachians at least had the 
self respect of a job. 

Then came fuel competition, Oil, gasoline, 
pipeline natural gas, massive electric power 
distribution systems, and the death of the 
coal-fired steam locomotive combined to al- 
most kill the coal industry. For the past 40 
years, the coal market has been dwindling, 
and the unemployment rate has been declin- 
ing even faster. Technological advances in 
coal mining methods have far outpaced the 
development of social tools to adjust to the 
changes. i 

Automation and mechanization have taken 
a fearful toll in Appalachia. Although the 
region provides about two-thirds of the Na- 
tion's entire supply of bituminous coal, and 
every flake of anthracite, production dropped 
32 percent between 1951 and 1961. In the 
same 10-year period, employment plunged by 
66 percent. Although there has been a slight 
increase in production in recent years, em- 
ployment continues to fall ott. 

Hardwood timber, the second staple in 
Appalachia’s earlier years, was neglected 
after the coal industry began to slide, and 
replacement of hardwoods by substitute 
materials and new, laborsaving methods of 
construction in the furniture and building 
industries cut into the market. 

When the tide of opportunity moved elee- 
where in the country, masses of people in the 
Appalachian mining and timbering districts 
were left without employment. Many had 
too little to even consider moving out to new 
economic frontiers, Others, who might pos- 
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sibly have made the move, felt bound by ties 
of family and home, But even so, in just 
10 years from 1950 to 1960, an army of 2 mil- 
llon people left the region. 

The deprived remainder of about 17 mii- 
lion suffers from 11 percent of all national 
unemployment, with only 5 percent of the 
labor force. Almost one family in three in 
Appalachia must survive, somehow, on $3,000 
a year, or less. The ratio elsewhere, al- 
though still appalling in the world's richest 
nation, is one poverty-struck family in five. 

It's true, of course, that there are some 
prosperous metropolitan centers within the 
Appalachian region, Erie, Scranton Wilkes- 
Barre, Weirton, Pittsburgh, and Johnstown, 
Pa.; Winston-Salem, Asheville, Knoxville, 
Chattanooga, Huntsville, and Birmingham 
are hardly collapsing. Serving as broker 
between the resource-rich interior and the 
country, these cities have a standard of liv- 
ing above the Appalachian norm, and in 
some cases, even above the national level. 

And there are other areas of the Nation 
afflicted with poverty. The Ozarks, Missis- 
sippi Delta, and Lake Superior regions; parts 
of Nevada, Arizona, and Texas. But Appa- 
lachia is the hard core—the home of over 
one-half of the Americans whose income is 
below bare subsistence. Over one-half of 
the penniless in a region which represents 
less than one-tenth of the total U.S, popula- 
tion. 

If we can bring these Appalachians back 
to productivity, restore them to their lost 
share of our cumulative wealth, the solution 
to restoring other national pockets of poverty 
should be available. And although the prob- 
lems of Appalachia, may seem remote to 
those who do not live there, the tremors of 
economic impact are felt, however lightly, 
everywhere. 

When he outlined his program for the at- 
tack on poverty, President Johnson said, 
“This investment will return its cost many 
fold to our entire economy. If we can raise 
the annual earnings of 10 million among our 
poor people by only $1,000—we will have add- 
ed $14 billion a year to our national out- 
put * not mentioning what we will have 
done for these people themselves. 

“In so doing, we can make important re- 
ductions in public assistance payments which 
now cost us $4 billion a year; and in the large 
costs of fighting crime and delinquency, dis- 
ease and hunger. Our history has proved 
that each time we broaden the base of abun- 
dance, giving more people the chance to pro- 
duce and consume, we create new industry, 
higher production, increased earnings and 
better income for everyone.” 

It has been pointed out that for every two 
lumberjacks working in the woods at the 
stump, there must be five men employed else- 
where to process the timber into finished 
products. 


The coal industry, no matter how it might 
be revitalized, cannot alone support a thriy- 
ing economy in Appalachia * * * nor can the 
farmland completely support a totally agri- 
cultural economy. The farms are too small 
in most cases, and the terrain is too rugged 
to permit use of modern, efficient techniques. 
Almost half the farms in the region have 
gross incomes under $2,000 a year. 

Because Appalachia grew up dependent on 
the rails for communications, it is cut off 
from most of today's heavily truck-oriented 
commerce. For the most part, small, self- 
contained communities grew up around each 
mining or timbering center, and established 
few links with others. Town size remains 
small. Public facilities, such as sewer, wa- 
ter, power, waste disposal, hospitals, and 
police protection are nonexistent or wholly 
inadequate in most of Appalachia. 

In West Virginia, for example, the isola- 
tion of two tiny communities is typical. To 
travel 45 miles from a major city to the 
first settlement requires 35 miles on one of 
three ronds serving the entire country, 5 
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miles of gravel road, 3 miles of 
and 2 miles on foot up a steep hin. 


to 
by automobile it ls necessary to drive 
down dirt and gravel road to the highway, 


would spin off 23 miles for the trip. 

In wintertime, Appalachia’s roads are 
mostly impassable. In summer, many are 
washed out. Isolation is so complete that 
many school-age children—beyond the reach 
of the schoolbus—are not required to at- 
tend at all. Poverty is so compelling that 
one youth participating in a pilot program 
preferred a swim across the Kanawha River 
to paying a 5-cent toll for a pedestrian 
bridge. 

As may easily be imagined, there is a crit- 
ical lack of trained, skilled manpower in 
Appalachia. 

Just five of every hundred Appalachians 
have a college degree, compared with a na- 
tional ratio of 8 to 100. 

For the most part, Appalachia Is a region 
almost without industry, and incapable of 
supporting itself off its own land. The way 
to get Appalachia back on its feet, most 
planners agree, is to provide it with the 
catalyst which will trigger development of 
a sound economic base for comfortable life. 

Appalachia's problems were studied in 
depth by a Presidential Commission on the 
Appalachian Region. During the 1960 elec- 
tlon campaign, President Kennedy visited 
the region, and promised to do something 
about conditions there. The Commission 
was formed and, in 1964, its report was pub- 
lished. President Johnson immediately 
sought money from Congress to begin re- 
habilitation, slong the lines suggested by the 
Commission. 

The most important element in any Ap- 
palachian rehabilitation, the planners point 
out, is better use of the abundant natural 
resources of the region—coal, water, timber, 
and other mineral wealth. 

“The conversion and processing of its 
[Appalachia’s] raw materials should be done 
locally to the fullest extent possible,” the 
Commission report states, recalling the loss 
of wealth to outside areas that accompanied 
the first timber and mining booms, Also, 
“New industries, dependent not on the re- 
sources of the region, but on the strategic 
location and potential market which Appa- 
lachia represents, must be located in the 
region, 

“The magnificent recreational resources 
must be developed with coordinated inten- 
sity if their employment potential 1s to be 
realized, Agricultural diversification should 
be accelerated and mining and timber em- 
ployment and income expanded.” 

Water resources—which could be of great 
benefit to the region—are neglected now. 
Unchecked by dams or other control meas- 
ures, spring floods tear away the mountain 
sides and fill the yalleys. Industrial and 
sewage contamination threaten much of 
the game and fish which, up to now, abound 
in Appalachia, 

Although proposed legislation for Appa- 
lachian ald closely paralleling the recom- 
mendations of the President's Commission 
was passed in the U.S. Senate last year, the 
House failed to act on it before adjournment. 

President Johnson has been determined 
that the legislation should get priority treat- 
ment during this session of Congress, and 
the Appalachian bill is the second major 
measure up for consideration. 

By mid-February, the Senate had ap- 
proved a $1.16 billion measure, and hearings 
bad begun in the House on the companion 
bill. Chances for passage look good. Jobn- 
son’s legislative program has been bolstered 
by the support he received at the polls, and 
the increase in the number of Democrats in 
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the Congress. Poverty-ald measures are also 


M. 
Appalachian aid bill. 

The Senate measure would apportion the 
bulk of the money—#&0 million—to an im- 
proved road system. A total of 2,350 miles of 
main highways and 11,000 miles of secondary 
roads would be built to penetrate the social 
and economic isolation of Appalachia. The 
rest of the aid money would be used to estab- 
lish health facilities, to reclaim land ravaged 
by strip mining and flood, and begin work on 
revitalizing the timber industry, Also, un- 
derdeveloped land would be converted to a 
promising beef husbandry industry. Water 
resources study would begin, and money 
would be provided for vocational training. 

The transportation network receives prlor- 
ity because it is the key to every other part 
of Appalachia aid. Rather than develop the 
heavily traveled routes, the Commission re- 
port recommended, new roads should be run 
into areas with the most. development po- 
tential. 

To bring higher standards of health and 
nutrition to Appalachia, the President's Com- 
mission asked for several demonstration com- 
munity centers for treatment of disease, as 
well as research. 

Great promise is seen for development of 
an expanded beef cattle industry in Appa- 
lachia. Much of the acreage which is unsuit- 
able for the plow would be put to work to 
meet the ever-increasing national demands 
for beef. This should be the area of major 
attention in agriculture, the Commission re- 
ported. 

And although Appalachla’s timber industry 
now exceeds the demand, contributing to 
the regional depression, the experts think 
there is an excellent possibility for an ex- 
panding market. Much of this hope is tied 
to the population explosion—continually gen- 
erating need for more wood—and techno- 
logical breakthroughs which are expected to 
show the way for new uses for hardwoods. 

Water-use studies would concentrate on 

up the program already underway 
by the Army Corps of Engineers, the U.S. 
Geological Survey, and the Department of 
Agriculture. The basic job is to set a master 
plan for flood and pollution control. 

Appalachia is rich in natural resources 
which can provide the basis for recovery. 
But the most important resource of all is 
Its people. To help them to full stature, 
years of isolation and educational inadequa- 
cies must be remedied. 

To do this, a broad program of training 
and education is needed. Some assistance 
for basic educational needs will be provided 
by the school-aid measures which are now 
under consideration in Congress, if they pass. 
This seems likely. Additional help will be 
necessary in training and vocational educa- 
tion, and the President's legislative program 
for Appalachia provides this. Among other 
things, new school facilities must be built 
to bring education closer to many people of 
Appalachia, and to provide better facilities 
for those who already are able to attend 
school on à regular basis. 

Before many Appalachia vocational 
trainees can be taught new skills, they must 
be taught to read and write. The region has 
& high incidence of illiteracy. 

Appalachian aid seems finally on the way— 
aimed at the region's millions of people. If 
there were still uninhabited wilderness down 
the east coast’s remote mountain ridge, there 
would be no need to be concerned. The fact 
that people are there—17 million of them— 
ving in poverty, demands instant atten- 
tion, not only for their own sake, but for the 
good of the Nation. “Their polled personal 
hopes, talents, and resourcefulness,” noted 
the Appalachlan Commission Teport, “is a 
reservoir of creative energy the Nation can 
no longer afford to ignore.” 
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Medicare or Medical Care? 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. TIM LEE CARTER 


OF KENTUCKY 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, February 24, 1965 


Mr. CARTER. Mr. Speaker, the Feb- 
ruary issue of Reader's Digest features 
an article written by Walter H. Judd, 
M.D., former U.S. Representative from 
Minnesota, pertaining to medical care 
for sick and needy people over 65. I be- 
lieve that other Representatives, who 
increasingly are interested in the health 
problems of our needy, elderly people, 
particularly ways and means of helping 
them meet and solve their problems, will 
find the article most interesting. 
Therefore, I ask unanimous consent 
that it be printed in the Appendix of the 
CONGRESSIONAL RECORD. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD» 
as follows: 

Mevicarg or Mepicat Cann? 
(By Walter H. Judd, former U.S. Representa- 
tive from Minnesota) 

We must not play politics with the health 
of the Nation. In this trenchant analysis, 
& critic distinguished both as a doctor and 
as 8 legislator strips away the propaganda 
from the administration's medical program. 

Shortly before the election last Novem- 
ber, President Johnson was asked, “Mr. 
President, is medicare going to be on your 
list of must legislation“ for next year?” 
mre esa = answered firmly, “Top of the 

Thus, advocates of federally financed 
health plans, who have fought a losing fight 
for nearly 20 years, gained new hope and 
confidence. Indeed, since the election, these 
advocates have talked of a “mandate” for 
their present favorite legialative formula: 
medical care for the aged under social se- 
curity, 

Congress, therefore, is faced with this sol- 
emn question: -What shall the law they pass 
provide for sick and needy people over 65 
medical care or merely medicare? 

Seldom has an important piece of legisla- 
tion been so confused and camouflaged by 
propaganda and promises. The name medi- 
care itself is a notable case of mislabeling- 
Those who have studied the King-AndersoD 
bill and the various proposals that have suc- 
ceeded it know that medicare does not pro- 
vide medical care for the aged; it provide# 
only limited hospital and nursing-home care 
plus a few fringe benefits. Despite the 


eas and the oratory, medicare would pro- 
vide: 


Nothing for doctors' bills, whether office 


visita or house calls. 

Nothing for surgeons’ fees, nothing for den- 
tists’ bills. 

Nothing for drugs, medicines, dentures, 
eyeglasses, hearing aids. 

Then what docs medicare provide? Under 
the administration bill which passed the 
Senate last fall (the Gore amendment to the 
Social Security Act), these beneflts—and 
only these—are available: 

Up to 45 days in the hospital with no 
deductions; up to 90 days, if you pay $10 per 
day for the first 9 days; up to 180 days after 
& deduction of 214 times the average cost 
1 day's stay in the hospital, 

Hospital care would consist of bed and 
beard, plus nursing and related services “cus- 
tomarily by the hospital to in- 
Patients." Specifically excluded, however, 
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are “medical or surgical services provided by 
n physician, resident or intern, except in the 
fields of pathology, radiology, psychiatry, or 
anesthesiology.” 

Nursing-home care would consist of a 
maximum of 60 days in a “skilled nursing 
facility” after discharge from the hospital, 
and would include medical services provided 
under an approved teaching program by in- 
terns and residents of the hospital with 
which the nursing facility is aMliated. (Few 
such hospital-affiliated nursing homes exist 
today.) 

Outpatient hospital services would be fur- 
nished for diagnostice studies only, during 
any 30-day period after an initial payment 
of 820. Home health service would be fur- 
nished by & visiting nurse for a maximum 
of 240 visits In the calendar year. 

Medicare advocates claim: “This system 
permits people to contribute during their 
working yeara to the heavy costs of medical 
care in their later years." 

Says Dr. Ernest B. Howard of the American 
Medical Association: “Rarely have so many 
lies been packed into so few words.” 

NOT ON THE LABEL 

Indeed, medicare, in many respects, is the 
Opposite of what some proponents claim it 
to be. 

Medicare does not permit; it compels every 
Wage earner to participate in the plan. 

The wage earner does not contribute; he 
is taxed. 

The medicare taxes paid “during the wage- 
earners’ working years do not go to pay the 
heavy costs of medical care” in their later 
Years. The taxes they pay today would go to 
Pay today’s beneficiaries. Tomorrow’s bene- 
fite would have to be paid for by tomorrow's 
taxpayers. 

Under medicare the secretary earning 
$5,600 would pay exactly the same tax as the 
executive earning $56,000, since the tax base 
would be on earnings up to $5,600. The tax 
burden, therefore, would be borne largely by 
those earning $5,600 and less—the same peo- 
Ple who even today are casting worried eyes 
On their paychecks, aware of the heavy 
burden imposed by social security deductions 
Plus income tax. 

And here is the final irony: Because medi- 
Care provides the same ald to all over 65— 
Whether they need it or not—its benefits to 
those who do need ald are wholly inadequate. 


MANDATE FOR MEDICARE? 


Current propaganda for the administration 
bill interprets the Democratic victory of 1964 
as a “public mandate for medicare.” Yet, 
since 1961, when medicare started out in high 
esteem, the weight of public opinion has 
shifted, as increasing numbers of people 
learned the facts. The day after the 1964 
elections, Samuel Lubell, of United Press 
International, on his nationwide 
tour ringing doorbells and questioning voters 
About election issues. He learned from his 
Interviews that, although there was a feeling 
that “older people need Help, details of the 
Administration's proposal are not understood 
und the opposition of voters rises when they 
learn how limited is the assistance that would 
be provided and what it would cost in tax 
increases,” 

Many Americans are gravely concerned 
about the future of social security and op- 
Posed to heaping any additional burdens 
Upon it. Their concern is justified. The 
Payroll tax and the tax base both have been 
tlimbing steadily, from the original 2 percent 
of the iirst $3,000 of income in 1937-49, to 
7.25 percent of $4,800 in 1964-65, and will 
increase to 8.25 percent in 1966, even without 
medicare, If the medicare bill is passed, it 
will necessitate an increase to 9 percent of 
£5,600 In 1966-67 and at least 10 percent the 
following year. 

Nor is an end In sight, Dr. Barkey S. Sand- 
ers, who for 35 years was medical and welfare 
Statisticlun for the Government, reminds us 
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that the Government always underestimates 
future welfare costs. “On the basis of avail- 
able evidence,” Dr. Sanders reported in Na- 
tion’s Business, “even in the first year of 
medicare, its cost would be at least three 
times the estimated cost. It is more probable 
that the multiplier would be four,” 
Inevitably, medical care under social se- 
curity” would become a political football. 
The first step would be to admit openly that 
medicare is inadequate; next, a little more 
would be added—always In an election year. 
And, as benefits Increased, the tax inevitably 
would rise. In 1961 a medicare pioneer, 
former Representative Aime J. Forand, Dem- 
ocrat, of Rhode Isiand, virtually admitted 
that this would be the scheme. “If we can 
only get our foot inside the: door,” he stated, 
“we can expand the program after that.” 
WHAT'S WRONG? 


The fault of the Government medical 
planners is basically the assumption that 
most Americans over 65 are sick, desti- 
tute, and incapable of taking care of them- 
selves, Promedicare people have presented 
2 frightening image with such statements 
as, “Incomes of the aged are Inadequate even 
for a modest level of living * * *, The in- 
come of the great majority of the aged is 
little more than a monthly social security 
check * *. More than half the aged have 
incomes of less than $1,000 a year.” 

Yet the 1963 Report of the President's 
Council on Aging itself provides facts to 
contradict such statements: 

The “less than $1,000 a year” figure is 
based on the statistical trick of averaging 
in the zero Incomes of wives and unemploy- 
able dependents who are over 65, while com- 
pletely ignoring the fact that the actual in- 
come of the head of the house, or the family 
income, may be significantly greater. 

Only one-third of the total income of 
Americans over 65 ($35 billion) comes from 
social security and other Government re- 
tirement programs. ö 

The income of the aged has risen faster 
than the cost of medical care, and faster 
than the income of the population as a 
whole. “While the number of older people 
increased by about 40 percent in the past 
decade,” the Council on Aging states, “their 
total income rose by more than 130 percent. 
This compares, for the same period, with an 
increase of 80 percent in the total personal 
income of the entire population.” 

Surveys in 14 States show that between 
70 and 91 percent of patients over 65 pay 
their hospital bills promptly, largely out of 
income, sayings, and private insurance. 
(This is a much higher percentage than 
that of younger people.) Ten hospitals in 
Allegheny County, Pa., have reported that, of 
19,996 patients over 65 admitted during 1962— 
63, 97.4 percent paid up promptly: 76.9 per- 
cent with private insurance or their own 
funds, and 20.5 percent with benefits from 
the Kerr-Milis program. Only 2.6 percent of 
the hospitals bills were unpaid when the 
survey was made. 

How do we reconcile these facts with the 
contention that the older American's prob- 
lems come ‘dangerously close to making him 
a second-class citizen”? 

WIDESPREAD ILL HEALTH 


Equally false is the assumption that older 
Americans are mostly feeble and constantly 
ill. The Senate's Special Committee on 
Aging. for example, was told that four out 
of five old people suffer from chronic ill- 
nesses, and that they visit doctors 36 per- 
cent oftencr than the total population. To 
most laymen chronis illness" means an all- 
ment that is severe and disabling. But to 
doctors the word chronic denotes duration 
and not severity of an illness. Statistics of 
the U.S. National Health Service show that 
more than half of older Americans who have 
chronic health problems are able to carry 
on their normal activities. 
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That the aged visit doctors 36 percent 
oftener than the total population sounds 
horrendous; but that percentage means 
exactly 1.8 more visits per year. Those over 
65 average 6.8 visits to the doctor's office each 
year, compared with an average of 5 visits 
for the total population. And medicare, of 
course, would not pay for any visit. 

A Health Information Foundation survey 
of elderly Americans not in Institutions 
shows that most of them enjoy reasonably 
good health. Only 14 percent of those sur- 
veyed were classified as very sick. Of the 
remainder about half considered themselves 
heaithy,; the other half reported some dis- 
ability but not enough to interfere with 
physical functioning. 

WHAT IS THE ANSWER? 


Fortunately medicare is not the only 
answer to the health problems of the aged. 
Better answers are available. What we need 
is a voluntary system that will provide good 
medical care for all Americans, including 
those over 65 who are in need. Can this be 
provided? 

Medical and hospital care already is within 
reach of & majority of Americans through 
voluntary health-insurance plans. Of the 18 
million persons over 65, more than 10 
million are now covered by one or another 
such plan, 

For those who have no insurance and 
cannot qualify under the age limits of stand- 
ard insurance policies, there is the popular 
Connecticut 65 plan, inaugurated in 1961. 
Thirty-two Connecticut insurance companies 
are pooling their risks in a voluntary asso- 
ciation which offers noncancelable insurance 
covering hospital, medical and surgical ex- 
penses to Connecticut residents over the age 
of 65. Similar plans have been started in 
New York, Massachusetts, North Carolina, 
Virginia, Texas, Ohio, and California. The 
California plan is about to become Western 
65, and will operate in Arizona, Nevada, New 
Mexico, Oregon, and Washington, as well as in 
California. 

To make sure that older policyholders will 
be able to buy their own insurance, Represen- 
tative Frank T. Bow, of Ohio, has introduced 
a bill which deserves special consideration. 
The bill would provide an income-tax credit 
equal to the amount of the premium up to 
$150 for those with incomes under $4,000, or 
up to $300 for a couple whose combined in- 
come is less than $8,000. It would authorize 
the same tax credit to a relative who wishes to 
purchase health insurance for a family mem- 
ber over 65, The credit would also be avail- 
able to any employer who provides medical 
care insurance for his retired employees. 

MAA—KERR-MILLS 

At the heart of this voluntary system is 
medical ald for the aged—generally called 
Kerr-Mills—which, properly implemented, 
would guarantee that no one over 65 shall be 
without medical care because of inability to 
pay. 

Unlike Medicare, Kerr-Mills can provide, in 
addition to hospital and nursing-home care, 
funds for doctors’ bilis, dental care, private 
nursing when needed, laboratory and X-ray 
facilities, and prescribed drugs, This plan, 
available to the needy and near-needy with- 
out cost, is financed by Federal funds 
matched by funds of the participating States. 
Since the law was enacted in 1960, 42 States 
have authorized participation. Benefits vary 
from State to State, and in some States the 
plan is not working as well as it might; but 
these faults are local, and experience shows 
that they are correctable. 

Medicare advocates have two major objec- 
tions to Kerr-Mills, First, the plan is oper- 
ated by the States, and hence is beyond the 
control of the Federal Government. Second, 
the plan is exclusively for those over 65 whose 
low or marginal income will not enable them 
to bear the cost of the medical care they 
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need. There are no benefits for those who 
can afford good medical care. 

The social planners complain that needy 
old folks must pass a means test (which 
they wrongly equate to a pauper’s oath) in 
order to qualify for Kerr-Mills benefits. 
Actually, this test is applied by most 
churches, private charities, iabor unions— 
and by Government agencies like the Vet- 
erans’ Administration, low-rent public 
housing, and other programs. The Depart- 
ment of Health, Education, and Welfare now 
uses the same means test to determine 
whether the earnings of a person over 65 are 
high enough to disqualify him from recelving 
his normal social security benefits. 

Probably some form of liberalizing the 
methods of determining need should be in- 
cluded among the other amendments de- 
signed to make the Kerr-Mills plan every- 
thing it should be; but Congress should re- 
tain in the law a proper safeguard against 
the waste of public funds and the inroads of 
the free riders. 


CAVEAT EMPTOR 


Thus there are sound alternatives to the 
Obviously unsound plan called medicare: 
There is no reason, therefore, why Congress 
should be stampeded into accepting a plan 
that has only political expedience in its 
favor. A majority of the people are now 
aware of the administration bill's shortcom- 

And if such a bill were to be enacted 
into law, bitter disillusionment would begin 
as soon as the first benefits were applied for. 

It must be recognized that no government 
programs by themselves can provide a fully 
adequate solution to the admitted need of 
many older people for assistance with their 
health problems. But there are some things 
that government can and should do to help. 
The administration has the opportunity to 
make an effective contribution toward ade- 
quate medical care for all, and at lower cost 


Fino Seeks Tax Change Allowing Un- 
married Homeowner To Be Taxed at 
Rate of Head of Household 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. PAUL A. FINO 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, February 24, 1985 


Mr. FINO. Mr. Speaker, today I re- 
introduced my bill to allow any unmar- 
ried homeowner to be taxed at the rate 
provided for the head of household. 

Where the taxpayer in question owns 
a home and is obliged to pay the ex- 
penses thereof, there is no reason for dis- 
crimination based on whether or not the 
taxpayer is married as far as determin- 
ing the rate of taxation to be applied to 
that individual's income. My bill would 
end such discrimination. 

The concept “head of household” 
ought to relate to the expenses of upkeep 
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of an individual dwelling rather than to 
the vagaries of the marital laws. The 
marital status of an individual properly 
reflects itself in many aspects of our tax 
structure, but this should not be one 
of them. 


Speaker Never Misses Dinner With Wife 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JAMES A. BURKE 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, February 24, 1965 


Mr. BURKE. Mr. Speaker, may I take 
this opportunity to bring to the atten- 
tion of the Members of Congress an arti- 
cle that appeared in the Boston Herald 
this week, written by one of Boston's 
outstanding newspaper columnists, 
Stanley Eames. It is very well written 
and reveals the fine character of our 
beloved and able Speaker of the House, 
the Honorable Jonx W. McCormack. It 
is my opinion that when the history of 
this generation is told that amongst 
those who will lead the list of great and 
dedicated men will be the name of 
Speaker Jonn W. McCormack. 

The article follows: 

From the Boston Herald, Feb. 23, 1965] 
Quer Home Lire SUSTAINS MCCORMACK: 

SPEAKER NEVER Misses DINNER WrrH 


Wire 
(By Stanley Eames) 

WASHINGTON, D.C.—Life after 5 in the 
Nation's Capital has turned many a legisla- 
tive head. 

But one of the most powerful men in the 
United States has a simple way of unwinding 
after a hard day's work. Speaker of the 
House and Mrs. John W. McCormack take 
a ride to Washington's birthplace, Mount 
Vernon, On the way, they stop for ice cream. 

The man who for months was only a heart- 
beat from the Presidency leads a curiously 
schizophrenic life. His days are a maze of 
the most intricate statecraft imaginable, de- 
manding a complex and skilfull 
man can bring to them. His spare time is 
passed in stark simplicity. 

SPEAKER Is 73 


McCorMaxk and his wife have been married 
more than 40 years, and in that period they 
have never failed to eat dinner together, an 
almost miraculous record considering the 
demands of his office. 

“Mrs, McCormack and I," the tall, white- 
haired Speaker says, “have always lived a 
quiet, happy life.” 

From the time of President Kennedy’s 
assassination until HUBERT HUMPHREY was 
sworn as Vice President on January 20, Mc- 
Cormack needed all the strength of soul 
that his own nature and the tranquillity of 
his home have given him. 

Had President Johnson died, McCormack 
would have become President. He is 73, and, 
for a man in his position, tremendously un- 
assuming. There were those who said his 
age and background did not fit him for the 
office. It was even suggested that he resign 
the speakership. 

The authors of this suggestion—which, in- 
cidentally, enraged McCormacx—failed to 
take into account the depth and sharpness 
which have been carved into the McCormack 
character by a lifetime of politics on the 
highest level. When McCormack addresses 
himself to a political problem in Washing- 
ton, the implications are often global, usu- 
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ally national, seldom parochial, and he is 
usually working closely with the President 
on it, 

NOT DISMAYED 


The Kennedy assassination left him un- 
dismayed at the possibility that he might 
inherit the country’s toughest job. “I tried 
not to think of it,“ he said, “but, being 
human, occasionally I did. I was highly re- 
lieved when January 20 arrived.” 

A close associate said he prayed daily for 
President Johnson's health, but that he once 
said: “If God chooses me to do this job, I'll 
do my very best." 

“This man isn’t afraid of anything,” the 
assoclate said. “If he had to, he'd have 
marched in there and done a job.” 

He is the most powerful Speaker of mod- 
ern times, and he pilots the House with the 
ease born of long practice. The nerve center 
of the McCormack operation is not the House 
rostrum; it is one of his two-suites of offices, 
where life is a virtually constant conference 
with different factions of legislators. 

His day runs from 9 or so in the morning, 
when he breakfasts on orange juice, oatmeal 
and toast in his Hotel Washington suite, to 
1 the next morning, when the Speaker puts 
away his shenvos of homework and retires. 

One day recently, the big black Cadillac 
with the license number 18“ rolled up to the 
Capitol earlier than usual. It was going to be 
a busy day. A commodity credit bill was 
having heavy going, because Republicans had 
tacked on amendments to prevent the clos- 
ing of several VA hospitals and to place 
squarely on the shoulders of President John- 
son the responsibility for any surplus food 
shipments to be shipped to the United Arab 
Republic, 

VISITORS INCREASE 

Into the inner office hurried Majority 
Leader Cari ALBERT of Oklahoma, closely 
followed by Congressman Hare Boocs, the 
majority whip. A little later Lew Deschler, 
the parliamentarian, was summoned. 

The visitors in the outer office built up, 
waiting patiently. Representative Gronck 
Manon, chairman of the House Appropria- 
tions Committee, disappeared into the inner 
sanctum and, finally, Representative GERALD 
Forp, House Repblican leader. 

They conferred more than an hour. Then 
McCormack was free for a few moments. 
He smiled pleasantly, joking, through the 
taking of pictures and the quick greeting 
of visitors. 

He talked about the burdens of bis assign- 
ment as Speaker. “Sure,” he said, fiddling 
with the Knights of Malta rosette in his 
lapel, “I think about these problems at night- 
I work until after midnight on them at home. 

“But I don't let myself worry,” he said. 
“Worry leads to frustration, and frustration 
in a position of leadership is harmful.” Jab- 
bing a long finger for emphasis, McCormack 
said earnestly, “You've go to have enough 
confidence in yourself to make decisions, 
even if the decisions aren't always right.” 

BUSY SESSION 

He mused over the workload ahead. “It's 
going to be a very busy session,” he sald. 
Im interested In a lot of bills, but partic- 
ularly so in medicare, Appalachia, pollution 
legislation, gold coverage, and the President's 
health research program.” He will carry 
heavy responsibility for their pussage 
through the House. 

Tt had been a bad morning in Vietnam 
and, when his dally 11:55 press conference 
came, the room was filled with reporters who 
wanted to quiz him about it. The McCor- 
mack skill at fencing, half forgotten since 
he has not been called upon to debate on 
the House floor, was never in more evidence. 
He smiled easily, but his eyes were 
behind the old-fashioned rimless glasses, and 
he gave very little information. The con- 
„ EE, eres: tiem Housa Domes 
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“Time, Mr. Speaker,“ his legislative assist- 
ant, Martin Sweig, called, and McCormack 
and his entourage trooped to the House 
Chamber. 

Before the conference, he had expressed 
regret to the Herald that President Diem 
had been ousted and assassinated in Viet- 
nam. “At least,” McCormacs said, “he had 
some degree of stable government, Stern 
measures may have to be taken there. Sta- 
bility and the will to fight for freedom are 
vitally important.” To the press conference, 
he had said only, “President Johnson will 
do the right thing. He's got plenty of 
courage, never forget that.” 

He presides surely, almost offhandedly, 
hardly seeming to pay attention to what 
is going on. The results of his morning's 
work came to light during the afternoon 
when the House passed the commodity credit 
bill with only minor compromises. 

MOUNTAINS OF MAIL 


By 5:30, the House was out. McCormack 
returned to his offices, his furrowed face 
looking no more tired than it had in the 
morning when he arrived. 

For a time, he dictated answers to some of 
the mountains of mail which come his way. 
(His office, for one of such importance, is 
operated with considerable simplicity. Vir- 
tually all correspondence, sooner or later, 
winds up in one of six boxes, marked respec- 
tively War, State, Post Office, Veterans“ Ad- 
ministration, miscellaneous, and closed.) 

Then it was time to review the day’s work. 
He talked with Representative MAHON, Rep- 
resentative Wnun Mus of the Ways and 
Means Committee, James Bailey of the Car- 
penters' Union, Representative EMANUEL 
Cetire of the Judiciary Committee, all in 
person. Through his telephone came calls 
from Congressman Joun DENT, of Pennsyl- 
vania, Senator Evcens Kroon, of New York, 
and Senator MIRE MANSFIELD, of Montana. 

And then, another call, from Larry O’Brien 
Qt the White House. The Speaker was 
heeded, 

At 6 o'clock, he and his driver, George 
Donovan, went to the long Cadillac and rolled 
over the Pennsyivania Avenue where he con- 
ferred with the President. 

But that night, as always, Speaker and 
Mrs. McCormack dined together. He has 
returned from the world of great and com- 
Plicated events, on which the well-being of 
millions of persons depend, to the quiet, 
Happy life which sustains him. 


A Citizen Observes AID at Firsthand 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 


HON. BARRATT O'HARA 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, February 10, 1965 


Mr. O'HARA of Illinois. Mr. Speaker, 
ünder leave to extend my remarks in the 
Recorp, I include the following article 
which appeared in the “Letters to the 
Editor” column of the National Voter 
Publication of the League of Women Vot- 
ers of the United States: 

From: Mrs, Alexander A. Treuhaft, former 
member of the National Board of the 
League of Women Voters. 

Alex and I have just had the fascinating 
experience of seeing the U.S. ald program at 
Work, The International Housing Commit- 
tes of the- National Association of Home 
Builders, in cooperation with the State De- 
Partrnent, arranged an African housing study 
tour, and we were fortunate to be partici- 
Punts. It was an absolutely ideal go-see 
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trip. We visited eight countries and in each 
had excellent briefings by our Embassy staff 
and the AID (Agency for International De- 
velopment) team, and met with the coun- 
try’s governmental! officials most closely allied 
with the housing field. 

Now it’s one thing to sit at home reading 
ail about newly emerging Africa, or discuss- 
ing foreign ald at league meetings. But it is 
a very different matter to see the problems 
and struggles of a newly developing nation, 
to see AID In operation and learn firsthand 
about the part it Is playing in helping these 
nations up the road to economic develop- 
ment. 

I have a deep aversion to anyone who takes 
a flying trip to other lands and overnight 
becomes a self-pronounced pro about every- 
thing. So the following is not a pronounce- 
ment or a study in depth. It covers only a 
few of the AID high spots. 

Almost the first thing we learned—a point 
that was evident as we went from country to 
country—is that while these newly emerging 
nations face almost insurmountable problems 
on their way toward development, the basic 
problem is development of the people them- 
selves. The real need is to furnish them not 
only with the basic elements of food, cloth- 
ing, and shelter, but to help them educate 
and train themselves in order to be partici- 
pating members of their developing society. 
But this is a painfully slow process. Cultural 
patterns are not altered overnight, nor are 
people of many separate tribes molded into a 
cohesive nation in a wink. Thus economic 
development will be a slow, very slow process, 
and there will be need for aid and technical 
assistance from the developed countries for a 
long, long, long time to come. 

The peanut crop of Senegal offers a good 
illustration. Groundnuts, as they call them, 
are the chief crop, accounting for 80 percent 
of Senegal's exports. Traditionally these 
nuts, grown on small, family-tended plots, 
provide a man’s sole source of cash income— 
and cash is a misnomer since barter is the 
usual means of exchange. For generations 
these plots have been sown willy-nilly—no 
rows, no relationship to contour of land. A 
major task of the AID team in Senegal is to 
show the planters that by pooling their plots 
larger areas could be cultivated. Also, pea- 
nuts grown in rows would be far easier to 
fertilize, cultivate, and harvest, and would 
produce a larger yield. Not only does AID 
talk up these advantages, it has planted 
demonstration fields to prove the point. 

But, alas and alack, most planters go on 
tending their tiny, helter-skelter clearing. 
Sure enough: having been told all this at the 
briefing, we returned to our room, looked out 
the window, and saw a man and his family 
trudging across a soccer field to a little clear- 
ing in the woods, where they went to work in 
the same old way in their tangle of plants. 

This is a prime example of the frustration 
met in trying to help people help themselves. 
It is not that they are unwilling, but rather 
that an ingrained pattern is not quickly nor 
easily changed, and there are so many to be 
shown. 

The situation is further complicated by the 
fact that France is gradually withdrawing 
the peanut crop price subsidy which it has 
been providing. So Senegal will be faced 
with finding new markets for its major 
products. AlD's aim for Senegal is thus 
twofold: more and better peanuts, and di- 
versification of its economy, 

Overall, the changing face of Africa shows 
not only a redrawn map, but a changing 
pattern of living as well. Sleepy little towns 
of 20 years ago have almost overnight be- 
come roaring cities, overcrowded and under- 
planned as the rural population treks to the 
city in search of jobs. Teeming, filthy, 
tumbledown shantytowns almost floating in 
seas of mud are mute evidence of this rapid 
urbanization. Strikingly obvious is the need 
for planning for roads, schools, hospitals, 
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water supplies, sanitation. 
greater than housing. 

Nigeria is making the biggest strides toward 

-meeting housing needs in cities. Perhaps this 
is because it seems to be further advanced 
than many other African countries. It is 
blessed with great diversity of natural re- 
sources, and has broad diversification of in- 
dustry. It has enjoyed relative stability in its 
economy and government. 

The Eastern Nigerian Housing Corp. was 
created by the regional government in 1961 to 
provide houses for low-income industrial 
workers and to make it possible for those 
workers to own their own homes by making 
a small downpayment and monthly install- 
ments over a 20-year period. Four men, 
comprising the AID housing team, have been 
acting as consultants to this corporation 
since 1962. They have assisted in planning— 
overall and for house design, site engineer- 
ing, sewage disposal system, water and 
power lines—and information of the first 
savings and loan institution in Nigeria. 

In the 2 years that the team has been 
there, amazing progress has been made at the 
pilot development in Port Harcourt, This 
city has more than doubled in size in the 
past 10 years and is now Nigeria’s oil center 
and second largest port. Several hundred 
homes have already been built in the de- 
velopment; 3,000 units a year are planned. 
Public acceptance of savings-and-loan has 
exceeded expectations. As more people de- 
posit their savings, more loan money will 
be available for purchase of these $1,300, 
four-room houses. This is truly an AID suc- 
cess story, and, interestingly, the only cost 
to the United States is salaries for the four- 
man team. 

Over and over again, country by country, 
we were told of the high priority that educa- 
tion was being given in development plans. 
In most places the literacy rate runs about 
20 percent. Each country claims compulsory 
education, but it Is more of a hope than a 
reality because there are just not enough 
trained teachers, nor school buildings, nor 
even books. In Kenya, for instance, 70 per- 
cent of children up to 10 years old attend 
school, 20 percent up to age 14, and only 2 
percent go on to secondary schools. Thus 
very few are prepared to receive the special- 
ized training necessary to enable them to fill 
positions of leadership. AID is supplying 
both personnel and construction funds to 
help break this bottleneck. No invéstment 
will yield greater returns than that applied 
to training teachers who in turn will edu- 
cate the children. 

We came away somewhat dejected and dis- 

by the enormity of the problems 
these countries face, but with a deep respect 
for their optimism and eagerness. We are 
more than ever convinced that thoughtfully 
planned and carefully administered techni- 
cal assistance is of inestimable value. De- 
velopment is a long, slow process, and what- 
ever assistance we can give will help these 
people help themselves to a higher standard 
of living. Bring on a “time for action.” I 
have firsthand proof and renewed conviction 
about the merits of foreign ald. 


But no need is 


Taxation Without Representation 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 
HON. WILLIAM F. RYAN 
OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, February 24, 1965 
Mr. RYAN. Mr. Speaker, the District 


of Columbia which does not vote for its 
governing officials could with full justi- 
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fication revive the slogan upon which 
our revolution was fought—‘No taxa- 
tion without representation.” This in- 
credible state of affairs must be rectified 
by a home rule bill in this session of the 
89th Congress. In both the 87th and 
88th Congresses I introduced legislation 
to accomplish this. 

Whitney M. Young, Jr., the able ex- 
ecutive director of the Urban League, in 
an article in the New York World-Tele- 
gram and Sun on February 18, 1965, 
presented an irrefutable case for home 
rule for the District of Columbia. I 
urge all my colleagues to read it in the 
hope that it will spur action on this is- 
sue this session. The article follows: 

Tuer Don't Vorr, Tuer Jusr Par 


The prospects for self-government for the 
people of Washington, D.C., are brighter to- 
day than at any time in recent history. 

According to informed opinion, there may 
now be enough support in Congress to break 
the hold of the House District Committee— 


dominated by southerners, has kept Wash- 
ington's 764,000 residente—half of them Ne- 
gro—voteless. 

It is quite possible, however, that a major- 
ity of the House will now sign a discharge 
petition to force a home rule bill out of 
committee. 

If so, it will be a dramatic reversal of form. 
The McMillan committee has resisted the 
pressure of responsible civic groups in Wash- 
ington and of the Nation by the wishes of 
both political parties and Presidents Tru- 
man, Eisenhower, and Kennedy—all of whom 
endorsed home rule. 

Whether they can now flout the wishes of 
President Johnson, who recently came out 
strongly for self-government for Washing- 
ton, is debatable. 

Five times since 1948 the Senate paseed 
home rule bills. Each time the District Com- 
mittee pigeonholed the House version. 
Once, McMillan resorted to a word-by-word 
reading of the bill to rebuff Washingtoni- 
ans—who have expressed themselves favor- 
able to the proposition by a 6-to-1 margin. 

For almost 75 years after Washington was 
chartered in 1802, citizens enjoyed local self- 
government, electing their own mayors and 
city councils as intended by the Founding 
Fathers. 

In 1871, however, Congress combined 
Washington with Georgetown and the coun- 
ty of Washington in order to coordinate bet- 
ter local improvements such as roads and 
sewage disposal. Due to mismanagement, 
typical of so many cities in that era, Con- 
gress took charge of the enlarged city in 
1874—and has kept its people voteless since. 

Today, Washington's taxpayers must fur- 
nish 87 percent of the Federal District's 
budget, yet they have no say in how the 
money is to be spent. They must also sup- 
port a host of functions unique to a Capital 
City—wider streets and boulevards, spacious 
parks, the National Zoo, and the parades, 
pomp, and ceremony occasioned by receiving 
foreign heads of state. 

Unfortunately, some typical southern Con- 
gressmen are determined to perpetuate this 
national disgrace—one which gives us some 
insight into the not-so-benevolent practices 
in some Southern States around election 
time. 

A nation aroused over the flagrant denial 
of the right of Negro citizens ought to be no 
less disturbed over the mass disenfranchise- 
ment in the District—our ninth largest city. 

According to the League of Women Voters, 
among those groups leading the fight for au- 
tonomy, the District Committee majority is 
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not only “unsympathetic to Negro demands 
for full citizenship" but also opposed to 
“programs designed to alleviate urban prob- 
lems common to all our cities.” 

Thus, the same hand which collects the tax 
dollars of Washingtonians without repre- 
sentation also reaches out to deprive urban 
residents in many other American cities. 

Every American is entitled to the right to 
yote. The Founding Fathers intended the 
people of Washington to govern themselves 
not to be governed by Congress. 

Democracy can ill afford to allow a small 
handful of Congressamen—whose seniority 
and control of the District Committee Is it- 
self a byproduct of the one-party rule in 
effect in much of the South—to perpetuate 
this tyranny. 

If the Government means business, and I 
believe it does, the administration should 
bring appropriate pressure to bear on those 
Congressmen who do not support govern- 
ment of, by, and for the peaple in our Na- 
tion's Capital. 


A Valued Frendship in Danger—Oor 
Deteriorating Relations With the 
Philippines 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. SPARK M. MATSUNAGA 


OF HAWAII 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, February 24, 1965 


Mr. MATSUNAGA, Mr. Speaker, the 
Washington Post for February 18, 1965, 
carries a disturbing account of an inter- 
view by Joseph Paull, a Washington Post 
staff writer, of Gen. Carlos P. Romulo, 
former Ambassador and High Commis- 
sioner to the United States from the Re- 
public of the Philippines. General Ro- 
mulo is now president of the University 
of the Philippines, 

Recent student demonstrations pro- 
testing the fatal shooting of two Filipino 
trespassers have deeper causes, accord- 
ing to General Romulo, and stem from a 
general disillusionment with the United 
States. One of the specific causes noted 
is an alleged arrogance on the part of 
Air Force personnel at Clark Air Force 
Base. 

If this be true, the Department of the 
Air Force should take firm and immedi- 
ate steps to correct the situation. 

In today’s topsy-turvy world, the 
United States must insure its old and 
valued international friendship by a crit- 
ical self-examination to determine 
whether we are following policies of 
comity and justice with these friendly 
nations. The State Department ought 
to consider seriously tne suggestion made 
by General Romulo to set up a conference 
of officials of both countries to seek re- 
medial action. Under unanimous con- 
sent I include Mr. Paull’s article in the 
RECORD. : 

PHILIPPINE STUDENTS DISILLUSIONED Wrru 
UNITED STATES, ROMULO DECLARES 
(By Joseph Paull) 


States is becoming so disillusioned, especially 
among the youth, that both countries 
should confer on how to restore confidence; 
said Gen. Carlos P, Romulo, 
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The former Ambassador and High Com- 
missioner to the United States, now presi- 
dent of the University of the Philippines, 
said that the attitudes of Filipino youth 
would be unrecognizable to Americans who 
were here a generation ago. 

Recent student demonstrations protesting 
the fatal shooting of two Filipinos trespass- 
ing in separate instances on America's Clark 
Alr Force Base on Luzon actually grew out 
of deeper issues, Romulo said. He explained 
that events of the last 30 years have dem- 
onstrated to the Filipino that Americans are 
no longer all powerful nor are they entitled 
to the unreserved adulation of Asian peoples. 

In an interview at his weekend home in 
the summer capital of the Philippines, Rom- 
ulo sald the students at his university con- 
sulted him In advance and he did not object 
to their demonstrating, insisting only that 
they not join with leftist groups. Romulo 
said that despite press reports and state- 
ments of some observers, the student protests 
were orderly and dignified. 

But behind the demonstrations, Romulo 
said, was a general disillusionment with the 
United States. Philippine-American rela- 
tions, he said, are now outmoded and dete- 
riorating. A 

Romulo urged that a conference of officials 
of both countries be set up to take remedial 
action. 

Among the disillusionments Romulo listed 
as the roots of unrest: When Japan attacked 
the Philippines at the outset of World War 
II. the U.S. Navy moved its ships to Java: 
the efforts of the Filipino Army against the 
Japanese the next 4 years have largely 
been forgotten; after the war, the United 
Se ee ee fighters only the GI 

8 rig and payment was in pesos, 
not dollars, Para 

Romulo said that before granting the 
Philippines its independence, the United 
States insisted that American businessmen 
be given parity with Filipinos; that the 
United States be given 99-year leases to its 
bases in the islands. 

He said U.S. Army and Navy personnel 
conduct themselyes well, but Air Force per- 
sonnel at Clark Alr Base have been arrogant ` 
and insulting. He added that the United 
States refused to take action even after more 
than a score of Filipinos were slain in less 
than 6 years at that base, 

Furthermore, Romulo said, the United 
States grants more aid to such nations as 
Yugoslavia than to the Philippines. 

Romulo, who has been criticized in the 
Philippines for being closely alined with 
the United States, said that the triumphal 
visit of Chief Justice Earl Warren to Manila 
recently was one note of optimism, but both 
countries should take action to restore thelr 
traditional friendship. 


A Farewell to Felix Frankfurter 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. TENO RONCALIO 


OF WYOMING 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, February 24, 1965 


Mr. RONCALIO. Mr. Speaker, the 
death this week of retired Supreme 
Court Justice Felix Frankfurter should 
serve as a reminder to all of the harm 
and wrong done in judging fellow humans 
by classification, or labeling. 

It is all too often the case in public 
life, and seems to be in vogue today as 
it was in Washington 25 years ago. 
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At that time Justice Frankfurter had 
just been appointed to the U.S. Supreme 
Court. To some, he was a dangerous 
man—the label was liberal.“ In the 
West it was usually pronounced much as 
one would the words “cactus” or ban- 
ditti” 

His appointment was criticized for his 
lack of experience as a practicing lawyer 
or as a judge—grounds strangely heard 
again in recent appointments to the same 
High Court bench. 

Justice Frankfurter lived to earn a 
place among the immortals of American 
jurisprudence as an advocate of judicial 
restraint, a position his critics—and they 
were legion—would have said was im- 
Possible just 25 short years ago. 

Pulitzer prize winner William S. White 
States the case classically well, the case 
for the abolition of the stereotype. Iam 
happy to recommend to my colleagues 
his column from this morning's Wash- 
ington Post. 

It follows: 

JUSTICE FRANKFURTER: THE LABEL Was WRONG 
(By William S. White) 

The extraordinary spread and the extra- 
Ordinary emptiness of cliche thinking has 
Tarely been so clearly shown as in the long 
life of Supreme Court Justice Felix 
Frankfurter. 

For Justice Frankfurter, who is now dead 
in his 63d year, was more than a stalwart 
Guardian of the American constitutional 
tradition and more than a brilliant advocate 
and lifelong lover of the Anglo-American 
Political system and tradition. 

He was also, and in this case quite un- 
Wittingly, a living refutation of the article 
Of faith that every public figure can be put 
under a label clearly marked liberal“ or 
into a pigeonhole clearly marked “conserva- 
tive” and that all that la clearly that. Cur- 
Tent political criticism positively crawls with 
this form of instant nonthought, much as 
dur dining rooms are positively awash with 
instant, coffee. 

For the better part of three decades, first 
as a professorial adviser to Franklin D. 

velt and later as a Supreme Court 
Justice presumed to be up to God knew 
What radical designs. Justice Frankfurter 
Was seen by people who thought they were 
Conservatives as a kind of American Ras- 
Putin urging on a wild reyolutionary in Mr. 
Roosevelt, 

They reached the conclusion that Justice 
Prankfurter was the mortal enemy of con- 
Scrvatism, Justice Frankfurter or them- 
Selves. He was first suspect, in the early 
days, because he had spoken up for the 
accused anarchists, Nicolo Sacco and Bar- 
tolomeo Vanzetti, in Massachusetts. His 
activity was seen, with the overaimplifica- 
tion that Is the first and surest character- 
istic of cliche thinking, as necessarily pro- 
anarchy, After oll, was he not defending 
anarchists? 

He was, of course, defending not men and 
Certainly not anarchy, but rather Its deep 
and absolute opposite, the rule of orderly 
law; that is the Anglo-American concept of 
Justice under responsible administration. 
It was a profoundly conservative stance that 
he was taking. For his concern was for the 
Preservation of the right to a fair and cool- 
headed trial for accused persons wholly un- 
disturbed by those popular passions which 
are quite as likely to blow up from the left 
as from the right. 

They never blow up from among true con- 
Strvatives because true conservatives accept 
the necessity for fair play even on those oc- 
Casions when the game under those rules is 
going very much against them. They ac- 
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cept it because it is really their only prin- 
ciple in public affairs; and one can always 
sustain a solitary, limited and rational prin- 
ciple, whereas he well may weaken and aban- 
don under pressure those unwisely open 
ended and impossibly idealistic principles 
with which the liberal tends to load himself 
down. 

At any rate, the early Justice Frankfurter 
was widely viewed as a sort of intellectual 
bomb-tosser until, in the late fifties the cen- 
tral motivation of his life began to appear 
clearly even to the stereotypemakers, the 
cliche chanters. This central motivation 
was reflected in his long, brave, and largely 
vain fight on the High Bench to defend the 
Constitution as it was written from an emo- 
tional and reformist-minded Court majority. 

Now, by this point, the course of his life 
and work was too plain for further doubt. 
As a private man, he was humane and 
“liberal'’—liberal in the sense of being com- 
passionate of man's condition and quite pre- 
pared to consider all sorts of innovations so 
long as they did not breach that Constitution 
which it was his duty to preserve. 

He never belleved the law and Constitution, 
however, were made to make men happy, or 
even well adjusted; he believed they were 
made only to make men free. He did not; 
that is to say, overstate his principles. 

Like all who in the ultimate balancing up 
are more conservative than otherwise, he 
knew where the liberals had erred. Unlike 
them, he did not believe in the perfectibility 
of man; but rather only in the humanity of 
men, which is another thing altogether. He 
was a memorable man this Austrian-born 
immigrant who so enriched that English- 
speaking world which most of all he loved. 


Samuel M. Levinson, Pittsburgh Business 


and Civic Leader 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. JAMES G. FULTON 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, February 23, 1965 


Mr. FULTON of Pennsylvania. Mr. 
Speaker, Samuel M. Levinson is a part 
of the history of Pittsburgh, and was 
a vital force in the civic, cultural, reli- 
gious, and charitable activities in all 
western Pennsylvania. Sam Levinson 
was a historic Pittsburgh personality and 
especially of the Jewish community up to 
the very day of his death, December 8, 
1964. 

Sam Levinson was born in Pittsburgh 
August 6, 1890. He began his early busi- 
ness life with his father in the collection 
of scrap iron, carly 1912 and 1913, and 
following the death of his father, he 
entered the steel business. During this 
period and until our entrance into the 
Second World War, he was a tremen- 
dous athlete, excelling especially in 
basketball where he established the 
reputation throughout the entire county 
of Allegheny—Pittsburgh—of holding 
the forwards that he guarded to one 
basket a game, a phenomenal feat even 
in the old days. 

Sam Levinson became president of the 
Levinson Steel Co., an outstanding com- 
pany, and held that position almost 50 
years until his illness. Sam Levinson 
was succeeded by his son Aaron Levinson. 
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and the elder Samuel became chairman 
of the board. 

The Levinson Steel Co., located along 
the Monongahela River on the south side 
of Pittsburgh, is considered one of the 
largest U.S. steel fabricators among the 
independent steel companies, and this 
company headed by Sam Levinson is 
considered a model for employer-em- 
ployee labor relations. 

Sam was a great leader in the Y.M. &. 
W.H.A—Young Men's and Women's 
Hebrew Association—and shortly before 
his death gave to the Pittsburgh XM. & 
W.HAA, a gift of $200,000 to be used by 
the “Y" for a summer rest place and 
camp in Monroeville near Pittsburgh to 
benefit those folks who could not afford 
summer vacations. 

He was an original member of the Na- 
tional Conference of Christians and 
Jews and annually gave the Levinson 
Award, which was presented to the out- 
standing Pittsburgh personality who 
contributed most to “brotherhood,” 

Sam Levinson served as president of 
the James and Rachel Levinson Founda- 
tion—named after his parents—which 
has donated hundreds of thousands to- 
ward charity, given many gifts to Du- 
quesne University, our Pittsburgh Cath- 
olic University, the University of Pitts- 
burgh, Carnegie Tech, and Margaret 
Morrison College. The Levinson Foun- 
dation was the Rock of Gibraltar behind 
the civil rights movement. It supported 
strongly the movement to raise college 
scholarships for Negroes and a camp to 
give Negro children a chance for sum- 
mer vacation. 

Sam Levinson was treasurer of the 
Metallurgical Laboratory of the Ameri- 
can Technion. For over 50 years he was 
a member of Lodge 44 of the B'nai B'rith, 
the oldest Jewish service organization in 
the world. He was chairman of the 
Laurel “Y” Camp Committee. In 1960 
he received the Outstanding Award of 
the Pittsburgh Chapter of the American 
Technion Society for his contribution to 
the growing State of Israel. In 1961 he 
received the Outstanding B'nai B'rith 
Award in commemoration of the 118th 
anniversary of this great organization. 

In 1958 Mr. Samuel Levinson was 
named by the National Conference of 
Christians and Jews as the citizen who 
contributed most to the brotherhood 
among men. 


Throughout his business, cultural, 
charitable, and spiritual life, Sam Lev- 
inson contributed greatly to the renais- 
sance of Pittsburgh and contributed im- 
mensely to the unity among Pittsburgh 
Jewry. 

As evidence of Sam Levinson's broad 
interests, he was a life trustee and orga- 
nizer of the Brashear Association, South 
Side, Pittsburgh, named in honor of 
Pittsburgh’s pioneer astronomer. 

Sam Levinson had thousands of friends 
and admirers; but was loyal to his family 
and employees. Sam’s good wife is the 
former Rose Levinson, residing at 5438 
Forbes Avenue, Pittsburgh, Pa., the fam- 
ily home. The family consists of son 
Aaron, and two daughters, June Siegel 
and Netta Grollman, wife of Rabbi Earl 
A. Groliman. 
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For my own part, I have always ad- 
mired Sam Levinson as a businessman 
with a warm heart, and as cheerful 
booster, and an enthusiastic worker for 
the civic good, and for community prog- 


rage Samuel Weiss of Pittsburgh, and 
former U.S. Congressman, says of Sam 
Levinson, his devoted friend: “Yes, there 
will be only one Sam, he was tops.” And 

ly was. 
8 N EE, service, attended by 
a full congregation, there was delivered a 
moving eulogy by Rabbi Earl A. Groll- 
man, which I quote in closing: 

EULOGY FOR SAMVEL M. LEVINSON 
(By Rabbi Earl A. Grollman) 


Our Bible tells us our days are as a shadow 
upon the earth. The question is in life, what 
kind of shadow—what kind of shadow. The 
rabbis responded that there are three kinds 


flight. The bird flies away and there Is neith- 
er bird nor shadow. 
are like that shadow. 
brief period of time and then we are gone, 
with no trace behind us. 

‘There is then a second shadow—the shadow 
cast by a wall. In the morning when the sun 
is low, the wall casts a long shadow, but as 
the sun rises higher, the shadow becomes 
smaller and smaller until, at noon, when the 
zun is overhead, the shadow shrinks away. 
Many of us are like the wall's shadow. We 
have lives that are partial lives—not empty 
and not fulfilled; not meaningful and yet not 

l; cant. 
mat Pang a third shadow—the shadow 
of a tree which has its place upon the earth 
all day as long as the sun shines. The tree 
grows and its boughs spread thickly, and its 
leaves are many. The shade it casts is wide, 
and grateful travelers find renewal and re- 
vival, after the heat, under its protecting 


coolness. 

Samuel Levinson's true life is so: a great 
tree of life, grown tall under the sun, casting 
the great shadows that never disappear; its 
fruit does not wither for its roots are deeply 
nourished in the living waters that are of 
God; and the pilgrims on the highway of life 
come and drink and are refreshed. And the 
tree stands across the time of many generas- 
tions. Its shadow remains. 

When you mention the name of Samuel 
Levinson, you think of a man—strong, 4s- 
sertive, masculine, Here was a man who 
loved life and lived it to the fullest. He 
worked hard and he played hard, Each ex- 
perience—whether a crossword puzzle or an 
altruistic endeavor—each experience became 
not only a problem to be solved but a chal- 
lenge to be met. He lived each day as if it 
were his last. 

S. M. was a captain of industry. He walked 
with kings but he never forgot the common 
touch. He hated sham and pretense and 

posity. He said what he meant and 
he meant what he said. His word was his 
bond. 

Sam loved his family—his wife: his son, 
Aaron; his daughters, June and Netta; his 
brothers and his sisters. If love is the voice 
of God, both Samuel and Rose Levinson heard 
the echo of the Almighty. Fifty-two years 
they lived and shared. When Rose called 
her husband Sweetheart, these were not 
empty words but a deep and abiding expres- 
sion of the maturity of the years. It was 
a love that consisted not only of looking at 
each other, but in looking outward together 
in the same direction. God breathed the 
breath of life in Sam Levinson, but for the 
last 5% years of sickness, Rose sustained this 
life, with kindness, patience and devotion. 

And in a sense, Sam is more alive now than 
he has been through days of travall and pain. 
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What more can be said of any man who 
lived well, laughed often, and loved much; 
who gained the respect of intelligent men 
and the adoration of little children; who 
filled his niche and accomplished his task; 
who left the world better than he found it; 
whose life was an inspiration and whose 
memory is a benediction. 

So ls his memory with us: a life fulfilled, 
a life of meaning, a precious heritage, the 
inextinguishable light, the shade upon right, 
whose shadows will never disappear, 

Life's race well run; life's work well done. 
Amen. 


Schools Pool Resources 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. RICHARD D. McCARTHY 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, February 15, 1965 


Mr. McCARTHY. Mr. Speaker, I 
would like to call to the attention of my 
colleagues an article that appeared in 
the Buffalo Courier-Express on February 
17, 1965. 

The article shows how a group of 
schools in Erie County, N.Y. have 
pooled their resources to provide educa- 
tional services that the individual schools 
could not provide by themselves. 

The article follows: 

SCHOOLS POOL RESOURCES 
(By Harlan Abbey) 
HARENESS CENTER 


A comprehensive collection of educational 
services Ia housed in the Harkness Center, 
99 Aero Drive, Cheektowaga. 

The center consists of vocational class- 
rooms for 185 students in northern Erie 
County schools, a learning resources center 
containing modern teaching machines, a li- 
brary of 1,900 teaching films, a data proces- 
sing center, a fulltime artist, a darkroom, 
and the offices of the Erie County's first 
supervisory district staff. 

“Open house“ will be held at the Center 
from 7 to 9:30 tonight. 


COURSES OFFERED 


Vocational courses offered are cosmetology, 
auto mechanics, practical nursing, machine 
shop, and electronics. The auto shop cur- 
rently is being expanded and will accommo- 
date 40 more students next September. 

New courses to be added in a proposed 
$700,000 expansion will include aviation and 
building maintenance, food trades, and other 
courses now being conducted in rented space 
in member schools. 

Ernest H, Hoeldtke, superintendent of the 
First Supervisory District, said “Many co- 
operative districts have some of our serv- 
ices, some have all of them, but none of them 
have all these services centrally located in 
one building.” 

HALF-DAY COURSES 

Vocational students spend a half day at the 
Harkness Center taking specialized courses 
and a half day at their regular high school 
taking academic courses, 

Dr. Ira J. Singer, director of curriculum 
development, said 500 teachers in the district 
have taken courses and workshops lasting 
from 10 to 50 hours at the Center. 

We conduct these courses here so we can 
introduce teachers to all our programed 
learning devices, our films and other equip- 
ment; we hope they then will make use of 
these devices in their classrooms,” he 
explained, 
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COMPUTERS 

The data processing center has a modern 
computer that schools use for payroll, 
budgeting, class scheduling, attendance, re- 
port cards, and recordkeeping. 

Dr. Justus Prentice, assistant district su- 
perintendent and director of Harkness Cen- 
ter, said the district. ls seeking a grant to 
build a center to be used for teacher tmin- 
ing, adult education, programs for school 
dropouts, and a Saturday center for disad- 
vantaged students, Programed learning for 
students weak in certain areas also would 
be conducted here. A research library would 
be included. 

The theory behind the Harkness Center is 
that schools in the same supervisory district 
can join to provide the specialized programs 
they would not be able to afford as individual 
schools. 


The Case for a Nicaraguan Canal 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. WILLIAM F. RYAN 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, February 24, 1965 


Mr. RYAN. Mr. Speaker, on February 
10, 1965, there appeared in one of Amer- 
ica’s great newspapers, El Diario-La 
Prensa, an editorial by O. Roy Chalk, the 
publisher, urging that the United States 
build a canal through Nicaragua. Be- 
cause of the great importance of this 
issue, I wish to draw the attention of my 
colleagues to this interesting editorial. 
The editorial follows: 

A NICARAGUAN CANAL? OF Covase 


It is interesting to note that the first two 
Central American nations visited by Assist- 
ant Secretary of State, Thomas O. Mann, were 
Nicaragua and Costa Rica, Undoubtedly, this 
astute statesman has done so because this 
proposed area is the closest to the United 
States of America and the most desirable, 
philosophically, as a wedge against commu- 
nism in the Latin American sector of the 
Western Hemisphere, It is an aren where 
friends of the United States of Americas 
abound, and irritating, agitating Yankee 
baiters are unpopular. 

The canal through Nicaragua has been 
seriously considered and discussed as a feasi- 
ble point for many decades, During almost 
the past 50 years, it has been repeatedly eval- 
uated as a logical point by Central American 
experts of our State Department and our 
Department of Defense. Such discussions, in 
themselves, are evidence of the logic of this 
canal. Logic from a technical point of view, 
logic from the political aspects, and logic 
from an economic appraisal. 

A canal through Nicaragua would, in a true 
sense, be a breakthrough into Latin Ameri- 
can popularity and friendship. Nicaragua 
has consistently demonstrated friendship and 
loyalty to the United States. By virtue of 
the Chamorro-Bryan Agreement almost 50 
years ago, Manngua gave Washington an “cx- 
clusive option” to open a canal through Nica- 
raguan territory. Nicaragua contracted and 
agreed not to negotinte with any other coun~ 
try or private enterprise for the opening of 
such a canal, In Wall Street parlance, it 
Granted the United States a call“ on the 
canal, When dealing with a friend, it would 
seem to be a matter of elementary justice 
that a “call” deserves a “put.” When Nica- 
ragua gave an “exclusive option“ to the 
United States to bulld a new canal, Nicaragua 
in return should have an exclusive option 
that we build the same through Nicaraguan 
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territory—this is, if it is feasible and desir- 
able—which it is. 

Would such an apparent preference (which 
is n matter of long standing treaty) for Nic- 
aragua seem to be a reprisal against the 
people of Panama? Definitely not. Panama 
Already has its canal. As a matter of good, 
old-fashioned “Yankee business practice, we 
should be careful not to put too many eggs 
in one explosive container. In recent times, 
the Panamanians have giyen strong evi- 
dence that the proximity of U.S. forces and 
US, civilians has not made them overly 
happy. The fact that a new canal would be 
bullt through Nicaragua is our business and 
Nicaragua's business, and in no case signifies 
that the United States would abandon the 
Present Panama Canal. Certainly, Panama 
has no call upon us and is not entitled to 
two canals. A canal bullt with U.S. taxpayer 
Money through Panama would undoubtedly 
be strenuously opposed in Congress. Polit- 
ically and philosophically, it is unfeasible. 

Another major inducing cause to choose 
Nicaragua as the most desirable site, would 
be the fact that Nicaragua and its four 
neighbors; Guatemala, El Salvador, Hon- 
duras, and Costa Rica, the new and expand- 
ing Common Market of Central America, 
Would vastly improve their economies and 
their goal of a bootstrap operation to Jointly 
benefit their 14 million people. The cost 
ot a second canal through Nicaragua would 
not necessarily be more expensive than one 
through Panama for the reason that at least 
We may be assured of receiving dollar value 
Tor every dollar spent in construction costs. 
It would also be more than justified by the 
impetus given the development of a Com- 
mon Market and the five nations of that 
region. These five nations of the Central 
American Republics are closest to the enor- 
Mous consumer and export markets of our 
Country. 

Because we have friends there, Central 
America has been the area most threatened 
by propaganda from Red Cuba. We are sure 
that Mr. Mann understands this as he re- 
Views the pros and cons for a new canal. 

Nicaragua, si. 


The Honorable Alejandro D. Yango Looks 
at United States-Philippines Relations 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. SPARK M. MATSUNAGA 


or Hawan 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, February 24, 1965 


Mr. MATSUNAGA. Mr. Speaker, for 
Many years now we have enjoyed good 
Telations with the Republic of the Philip- 
Pines, a Republic which we fathered. 
The heroic people of the Philippines un- 
der the leadership of Dr. Jose Rizal and 
Gen. Emilio Aguinaldo overthrew a ty- 
Tannical oppressor. 

During the Second World War, when 
this great nation was under the scourge 
of another oppressor, we helped them re- 
Eain their independence. Now, however, 
We find ourselves in a position where rela- 
tions are becoming somewhat strained; 
Where people who are hostile to the Unit- 
od States are taking advantage of misad- 
VYenturous happenings to drive a wedge 

tween our two great republics. 

But, Mr. Speaker, men with rational 
Minds, and with long experience in in- 
ternational affairs, are able to solve their 
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mutual problems without bloodshed, and 
come to sensible agreement. Such a man 
is the Honorable Alejandro D. Yango, 
Philippine Consul General in Hawali. 
His thoughts on recent events in the 
Philippines as presented in an interview 
by Mr. Jack Williams of the Honolulu 
Star Bulletin are worthy of note and 
with unanimous consent I include it 
in the RECORD: 


PHILIPPINE DEMONSTRATIONS: CONSUL HERE 
FEELS ANTI-AMERICAN FEELING OVER BASE 
SLAYINGS Won’r BECOME Worse 

(By Jack Williams) 

Anti-American demonstrations in the 
Philippines are serious but won't worsen, the 
Consul General of the Philippines in Hawaii 
believes. 

Consul Alejandro D. Yango feels the 
demonstrations will subside because “we are 
close freinds and progress is being made to 
solve the problem.” 

The problem stems from recent killings 
of Pilipinos by American servicemen at U.S. 
bases In the Philippines and resultant de- 
mands that the agreements between the 
United States and the young Pacific nation 
be ended. 

Philippine Government officials seek re- 
visions to the agreement between the United 
States and the Philippines on jurisdiction 
on the bases. Negotiations are now under- 
way to modify the treaty. 

In answer to the question “Are the anti- 
American demonstrations in the Philippines 
serious?” the man who handles the affairs 
of the Philippine Government in Hawaii 
actually had two answers: “Yes and no.” 

CREATE NATIONALISTIC FEELING 


In an exclusive interview with the Star- 
Bulletin, he made this point: 

“Yes, because they create nationalistic feel- 
ings on the part of the people on the Philip- 
pines. These feelings have come to the fore 
and because the demonstrations involve the 
naval base (at Subic Bay) and Clark Air 
Force Base, they are serious. 

“No, because the U.S. Ambassador (William 
McCormick Blair, Jr.) and Philippine au- 
thorities have agreed to sit down across the 
table and talk about the problem. 

“They are finding ways to solve it and the 
channels of communication are being kept 
open. Progress is being made and this is 
good.” 


(It was announced yesterday in Manila 
that the United States has offered the Philip- 
pine Government broader legal jurisdiction 
over key U.S, military bases. The offer was 
made by Blair in negotiating session with 
Philippine Foreign Secretary Mauro Mendez. 
It is expected to go far in answering criticism 
in Manila of the current pact.) 

MAS HAD NO OFFICIAL WORD 


The consul stressed that he has had no 
official word from Manila on the matter. 

“All I know of the problem is what I read 
in the newspapers from Manila, from bulle- 
tins from New York from the Philippine As- 
sociation, from the Philippine-American 
Chamber of Commerce and of course, from 
the local press.” 

But he did make these other points: 

The status of forces agreement between 
the Philippines and the United States needs 
to be revised to enable the Philippine Gov- 
ernment to exercise jurisdiction in appro- 
printe cases over offenses committed within 
American military bases. 

American people should realize that wher- 
ever the United States has bases, there have 
been incidents similar to the ones in the 
Philippines, 

The cause of the incidents is not wholly 
the fault of Filipinos. There is connivance 
between people on the inside (of the bases) 
and on the outside. 

Communists instigated the anti-U.S, dem- 
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onstrations. Steps are being taken to coun- 
teract the Communist activities. 

The appearance of Chief Justice Earl War- 
ren of the U.S. Supreme Court in the Philip- 
pines will do much to help the situation 
generally. Warren is now in the Philippines 
to be guest speaker during the observance 
of the 30th anniversary of the enactment of 
the Philippine Constitution. 

Filipinos generally admire the United 
States and its President, Lyndon B. Johnson. 

The situation won't become worse because 
our countries are too close; too friendly. 


FEELS PROGRESS HAS BEEN MADE 


Consul Yango feels real progress has been 
made in the case of A/ 1e Larry Cole. of Mar- 
shall, Mich., whom the U.S. Alr Force has 
charged with unpremeditated murder in the 
Killing of a Filipino at Clark Air Base in a 
pllferage case. 

“Here, the U.S. officials have begun court- 
martial proceedings and this will do much 
to help the situation,” he pointed out. 

The other casé that has aroused Filipinos 
to demonstrate against the United States con- 
cerns the fatal shooting of a Filipino at Subic 
Bay Naval Base by two Marine guards. The 
case Is being investigated, but like the Clark 
Áir Base case, the Philippines lacks jurisdic- 
tion. In both cases, guards said they opened 
fire to prevent pilfering. 

Consul Yango said he is in full agreement 
with Philippines Justice Secretary Salavador 
Marino, who reported to President Macapa- 
gal last week on the situation and concluded 
the United States-Philippine bases agreement 
must be revised. 

“At present, we have no jurisdiction on 
incidents involving crimes committed inside 
U.S. bases in the Philippines, We seek an 
agreement that will allow the United States 
to waive jurisdiction in favor of the Philip- 
pines. Even the Japanese have this basic 
agreement. We seek the same thing.” 

Yango said that Americans “should real- 
ize that wherever the United States has 
bases there have been irritants that have 
caused incidents. In Spain, Japan, Korea, 
and even Iceland, you have had trouble, 
It’s not something that should surprise the 
American people. They are surprised that 
it happens in the Philippines because we 
are so close to you; we are such good 
friends.” 

He added that Americans should know 
that “we feel that when these things happen 
there is a strong feeling in the Philippines 
that there Is connivance between the people 
on the outside and the people on the inside 
(of the base) .” 

Citing an example, he explained that 
bombs weighing 100 to 750 pounds have 
been secreted out of U.S. bases in the 
Philippines. 

“These could not have been taken out 
without connivance between the people on 
the outside and people on the inside.” 

“This has been going on ali the time; not 
just in the Philippines, but all over the 
world where you have bases—even here in 
Hawaii.” He did not elaborate. 

Yango cited a report made recently by 
Foreign Secretary Mendez of the Philippines 
that the Philippine Government was aware 
that Communists took part in the recent 
demonstrations against the United States 
and steps are being taken to counteract the 
Communist activities, 

“As you know,” he pointed out, “we out- 
lawed communism in the Philippines. We 
are strongly anti-Communist and will con- 
tinue to be that way.” 

MINIMIZES DEMONSTRATIONS 


He minimized the demonstrations, ex- 
plaining that it appeared only “a small 
group” was involved. 

“They were merely exercising their right 
to demonstrate as guaranteed under our 
constitution—the right of peaceful as- 
sembly.” 
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On January 22, a crowd of university stu- 
dents estimated at from 500 to 1,000 demon- 
strated in front of the U.S. Embassy in 
Manila, and called for an end to all agree- 
ments between the United States and the 
Philippines, including the military bases 
treaty. It was an orderly demonstration, 

On January 26, 5,000 Filipinos marched on 
the Embassy, again demanding the end of 
agreements, The Philippine Congress was 
in joint session at the time to hear President 
Macapagal and the demonstrators went 
there to press their demands. Spokesmen 
gaid the demands would be given a full 
hearing. 

Yango was critical of the reports in the 
American press (in Hawail as elsewhere) 
that stressed the pilierage angle, but did 
not stress, when if was the case, the work- 
ings of American servicemen involved. 

“There is a case of an American service- 
man who headed a gang that took out boxes 
of ammunition from a U.S. base and pro- 
vided it for Filipino demonstrators, but very 
little publicity has been giyen that case, in 
the United States.” he complained. 

But he ended the interview on a hopeful 
note. 

“Negotiations between your Ambassador 
and our offcials are now going on aimed at 
revising the status of forces agreement. This 

.is good progress. The Cole case is moving 
in the right direction. The feelings of the 
Philippine people is being considered. Chan- 
nels are being kept open and this is good. 
Our peoples are too close to let the matter 
ruin our friendship.” 

Both Blair and Mendez talked again this 
week on the matter and U.S. officials pre- 
dicted in Washington that “through the 
course of time, a new article on jurisdiction 
and other matters, we feel, will emerge.” 


The Laramie Lifesaver: What Flight 
Service Stations in Wyoming Mean to 
Pilots 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. TENO RONCALIO 


OF WYOMING 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, February 24, 1965 


Mr. RONCALIO. Mr. Speaker, for the 
Past several years certain Federal Avia- 
tion Agency officials persist in trying to 
5 W . and 

navigatlon fac the State 
of Wyoming. My colleagues who are 
fimilar with the West know that Wyo- 
ming is one of the trickiest of the States 
in which to fly, VFR flying particular- 
ly meets its most stringent challenge in 
areas like Wyoming which is made up of 
plains ranging from 3,000 to 7,000 feet 
in elevation and of mountain peaks that 
pierce 14,000 feet into the air. Winds 
aloft, turbulence, mountain flying down- 
drafts, and other aviation perils are as 
prevalent in Wyoming as in any State 
in the Union. 

Yet certain FAA officials persist in 
wanting to convert Wyoming facilities at 
Sheridan and at Laramie into remotely 
manned operations. 

Iam happy to have this Record indi- 
cate how life is saved as a result of these 
manned facilities, and I am happy to in- 
elude in my remarks the following edi- 
torial from the Laramie, Wyo., Daily 
Boomerang. I hope this will be read by 
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all who are interested in aviation, and 
particularly by those who have occasion 
to rely upon Government facilities when 
flying the airways of America. 
From the Laramie (Wyo.) Boomerang, 
Feb. 11, 1965] 
STATION'S NEEp POINTED UP 

An Indiana pilot is alive today after he 
made an emergency landing near Bosler. 
If it hadn’t been for a Federal Avintion 
Agency station manned 24 hours a day that 
pilot might very well haye been found dead 
when he was eventually located. 

When the pilot left Laramie the weather 
was clear with clouds to the north and west. 
He climbed over the clouds but found the 
mountains filled in so that landmarks were 
not distinguishable. He headed north to see 
if it was any clearer that way. He ran into 
more storm and headed back to Laramie. 

At Laramie he found the field closed in by 
clouds and finally was forced to make an 
emergency landing near Bosler. 

All of this happened in an area where the 
weather is supposed to be remoted out of 
Denyer if the FAA station is abandoned as 
previously indicated. 

The FAA managed to keep in contact with 
the pilot after he went down through relay 
messages between commercial planes and 
the ground, They knew at the FAA station 
here where the plane’s general location was, 
but with that much to go on ground crews 
couldn't find it during the night because of 
blizzard conditions, although the downed 
pilot could occasionally see lights. 

Weather proved a factor in continued slow- 
ing down of search operations the next 
morning, The downed plane was without 
radio communication now for its fuel supply 
had been exhausted. Finally a break in the 
weather allowed a plane to take off from 
Brees Field and in less than an hour the 
plane had been spotted. 

Without PAA in the area no communica- 
tion would have been established. Without 
the Agency on a 24-hour system the location 
of the plane would have been a matter of 
speculation. Without that location pretty 
well fixed, search pilots would have had a 
wide area to cover and only a brief period 
in which they could fly to spot the plane. 
Without FAA present, no one would have 
been aware for possibly days that the plane 
hadn't made it to its destination. Then, the 
search area would have been a yast one. 

The pilot wasn't dressed for cold weather. 
He wouldn't have been able to leave his plane 
and walk out with any hope of success. 

The single incident brings attention to the 
need for maintenance of the FAA station at 
Laramie, There's little doubt that if such a 
station hadn't been in operation in the area 
that the pilot of the light plane would have 
been found dead of exposure at a later date. 

The FAA station plays an important part 
in aviation in the mountain area where 
weather is constantly changing. To close 
one down would mean disaster in many cases. 
It would set aviation safety back a number 
of years. The situation here has been found 

in the saving of a pilot's life, but 


even under normal conditions it's sorel 
needed. y 


Ohioan’s Bravery in Vietnam 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. ROBERT E. SWEENEY 


OF omo 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, February 24, 1965 


Mr. SWEENEY. Mr. Speaker, I wish 
to draw the attention of the House to an 
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article that appeared in the Washing- 
ton Post, Sunday, February 21, 1965, with 
reference to the particular bravery in the 
field, of U.S. Brig. Gen. Richard Rowl- 
and, the second ranking U.S. airman in 
Vietnam. 

I draw the attention of the House to 
the fact that Brigadier General Rowland 
is a distinguished Ohioan, whose home is 
located in Lodi, Medina County, Ohio. 

General Rowland's bravery certainly 
reflects great credit upon his country, 
the U.S. Air Force; and his home commu- 
nity. Ohio is indeed proud of this serv- 
iceman who, under conditions that are 
indeed desperate at this hour, acted so 
heroically so as to avert a planned bomb- 
ing of an air operations center at Saigon, 
which air operations center is so vital 
to the continued and effective conduct 
of the war in Vietnam. 

As Congressman at Large for the State 
of Ohio, I am indeed proud to represent 
a people capable of authoring heroes in 
a time of emergency of the caliber of 
General Rowland. This soldier merits 
our respect, admiration, and our appreci- 
ation, 

The article follows: 

U.S, Amg DEFIED THREAT OF VIETNAMESE 

BomBING 

Satcox, February 20.—A U.S. Air Force 
brigadier general in a dramatic moye prob- 
ably headed off a planned aerial bombing of 
the air operations center at Salgon’s huge 
Tan Son Nhut Airbase Inte Friday by making 
himself an obvious target. 

Brig. Gen. Richard Rowland, the second- 

U.S. alrman here, decided to estab- 
lish himself inside the vulnerable center 
when he felt he had falled in several tele- 
phone attempts to persuade the enraged 
Vietnamese Air Force commander, Brig. Gen. 
Nguyen Cao Ky, not to send Skyralders tO 
divebomb the base. 

Ky was insisting on bombing the center 
in the midst of the huge military complex 
because the rebel coup leader, former Brig- 
Gen. Lam Van Phat, smuggled back into 
this country from exile, had selzed the center 
as his headquarters, 

STAYS IN CENTER 

When Rowland decided Ky was still pre- 
paring to diyebomb, he told the Vietnamese 
general that in that case he—Rowland—wss 
going to enter the center. He did, and 
stayed there until the bombing threat faded 
with nightfall. 

Rowland was talking to Ky by military 
telephone at Bien Hao Airbase about 12 
miles northeast of Salgon, where most 
Ky'’s divebombing force is established. 

Rowland is a 46-year-old Ohioan who 15 
chief of the U.S. Air Force advisory group 
here, 

At dusk It appeared that General Row- 
land's mission might be a failure. About 7 
p.m. word came that a strafing run wi 
imminent and thousands of U.S. servicemen 
on the fleld were ordered to take cover. 

The was hardly necessary- 
American servicemen for hours had been 
staying close to sandbagged bunkers and 
gunposta. 

Suddenly a pair of Skyraiders that had 
been droning at s respectable altitude above 
the field suddenly roared down at the alr 
operations center. 

An American Air Force major yelled at 
Francols Sully, of Newsweek, and me to take 
cover. 

The Skyraiders bored in and we flattened 
behind sandbags, but fortunately the SKY* 
raiders also fattened out their simula 
bomb runs and zoomed up again. All 
time the air alert was sounding. 
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By 8 p.m. the danger seemed past. The 
Skyraiders continued to patrol at higher 
levels and servicemen began coming out of 
the sandbagged bunkers. 

"Wel, at least we trained them properly,” 
Temarked a U.S. Air Force adviser as he 
looked up toward the planes that by now had 
dutifully turned on their downward-fiashing 
recognition lights. 

JOHN MAFFRE. 


Outside Medical Experts Support VA 
Hospital Closings 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 


HON. GEORGE E. BROWN, JR. 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, February 24, 1965 


Mr. BROWN of California. Mr. 
Speaker, I am sure that most of my col- 
leagues are aware of the Special Medical 
Advisory Group which has been estab- 
lished by law to advise the Veterans’ 
Administration on the treatment of the 
sick and disabled veterans. It is com- 
posed of outside medical experts. 


In view of the current controversy 
raised by the proposed closing of several 
VA installations, the hearings being cur- 
rently held in the Committee on Veter- 
ans’ Affairs, and my own desire to obtain 
a clear picture of both sides of this dis- 
cussion, I was most interested in the rec- 
ommendations of the Special Medical 
Advisory Group. 

I feel that all of my colleagues should 
read the letter and statement, which fol- 
low, from Dr, Thomas M. Brem, who is 
Chairman of the Advisory Group and is 
a professor of medicine at the Univer- 
sity of Southern California School of 
Medicine. Dr. Brem, speaking for the 
Special Medical Advisory Group, wrote 
as follows: 

UNIVERSITY OF SOUTHERN CALIFORNIA, 
SCHOOL OF MEDICINE, 
Los Angeles, Calif., January 21, 1965. 

Mr. Wium J. DRIVER, 

Administrator of Veterans’ Affairs, Veterans’ 
Administration Central Office, Washing- 
ton, D.C. 

Dean Me. Driver: You are aware I am sure 
that the Special Medical Adyisory Group at 
its last meeting in January learned of the 
Tesignation of Mr. John Gleason. The group 
Was naturally concerned with the appoint- 
Ment of his successor, and particularly with 
the interest, appreciation, and knowledge of 
the medical program that he might possess. 
In fact I was instructed by the Special Medi- 
fal Advisory Group to communicate to the 

dent our concern in this We 
believe that the Veterans’ Administration 

Medical program, although not the largest 

budgetwise, is its most sensitive activity be- 

Cause it deals essentially with very necessary 

Personal services with the attendant extraor- 

complexities. I can assure you that 

I was greatly relieved and more than pleased 

to hear of your appointment as Adminis- 

trator, This is my last year as a member of 
the group, but I will have no concern about 
the future of the Veterans Administration 

Medical program, With you and Dr. Mc- 

Ninch leading the way, I am confident that 

au of our efforts towurd the best possible 

care of the veteran will be achieved. 

I am also aware of the clamor attendant 
Upon the announcement of closing or con- 
zolldating certain Veterans’ Administration 
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medical installations. As you no doubt know, 
these proposals have been discussed with the 
Special Medical Advisory Group by Mr. Glea- 
son and Dr. McNinch on several occasions. 
In every instance the members have been in 
accord with the philosophy and desirability 
of these changes and have supported them. 
There can be no question that changes in the 
practice and effectiveness of medicine and in 
the distribution of potential patients demand 
changes in the distribution and organization 
of medical facilities, 

I believe that I can speak for the Special 
Medical Advisory Group in strong support 
for the changes proposed. I am not sure of 
what I can do to support you in this, but 
you may be sure that I am anxious to do 
whatever I can. 

With hearty congratulations on your ap- 
pointment and very best wishes. 

Sincerely, 
Tuomas H. BREM, M.D., 
Professor of Medicine, Chairman, Special 
Medical Advisory Group. 


Dr. Brem’s STATEMENT TO CONGRESS 


Speaking on behalf of the special Medical 
Advisory Group to the Veterans’ Administra- 
tion, I would like to make the following ob- 
servations relative to the proposed closure 
of several Veterans’ Administration hospitals 
and domiciliaries. 

Our sole interest in this is the provision 
of modern medical care of high quality to 
our eligible veterans. To this end, the prob- 
lems of operating certain hospitals within 
the VA system have been discussed with us 
on various occasions. The great advances in 
medical knowledge and medical practice over 
the years have dictated significant changes 
in the provision of medical care. Medical 
care—diagnosis and treatment—are now far 
more effective than even ten years ago pro- 
vided the newer knowledge and methods can 
be made available to patients. This, in turn, 
requires the application of teams of phy- 
siclans, nurses, and technicians, and other 
professional personnel, skilled in modern 
methods and the presence of facilities and 
equipment to implement their skills. All of 
these are expensive and relatively scarce de- 
spite their effectiveness. It is quite apparent 
that they cannot be made available to all 
areas of the country, but rather must be pro- 
vided in complete centers. The maintenance 
of smali hospitals in remote regions makes it 
difficult to provide the type of comprehensive 
medical care to which our veterans are en- 
titled. Sufficient highly trained and skilled 
professional personnel canont be persuaded 
to accept positions in these areas, nor is the 
provision of expensive facilities and equip- 
ment feasible. 

No longer is it desirable that medical care 


accomplished in a complete general hospital 
setting where the experts in the various 
fields can communicate and consult with 
one another—where modern modalities and 
facilities for treatment are available. 
Knowing the nature of the hospitals pro- 
posed for closure, we must conclude that 
they cannot provide the full range of com- 
prehensive modern medical care. Many of 
them have professional personnel vacancies 
in essential areas. Others have seriously 
outmoded plants. Still others have the un- 
desirable segregation of domiciliary and tu- 
berculosis patients from the rest of medicine. 
Needs are always relative and examination 
of bed waiting lists indicate that these are 
quite low in relation to those of hospitals in 
other areas. Clearly there has been a migra- 
tion of veterans and the obligation of the 
veterans hospitals is to follow this migra- 
tion to the areas where the need and demand 
is greatest—where the provision of complete 
and broad programs of medical care is feasi- 
bie. We do not believe that it serves the 
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best interest of our veterans to provide in- 
complete or less effective care to those who 
live in out-of-the-way places when modern 
and comprehensive care can be provided 
within a reasonable distance. Convenience 
of care is a poor substitute for quality and 
completeness. 

There can be little doubt as to where the 
needs are greatest and where the provision 
of effective and complete programs are feasi- 
ble. Budgetary limitations require that de- 
cisions—sometimes uncomfortable and seem- 
ingly harsh—must be made as to the manner 
in which the funds are most effectively al- 
located. When these decisions require 
change, there are bound to be instances of 
inconvenience—even hardship. In the pres- 
ent instance, however, we are convinced that 
there will be many more instances of hard- 
ship relieved than created and that the over- 
all medical program of the Veterans’ Admin- 
istration will be rendered much more effec- 
tive in the services that it provides to our 
veterans. 

We respectfully submit these views for 
your consideration. 


Latin Unions Backing Boycott of Allies 
Shipping to Cuba 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. PAUL G. ROGERS 


OF FLORIDA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, January 27, 1965 


Mr. ROGERS of Florida. Mr. Speaker, 
recently the Inter-American Regional 
Workers Organization adopted a resolu- 
tion put forward by the Venezuelan dele- 
gation to impose a boycott of ships call- 
ing in Cuba. Once put into effect, such 
a move would have widespread damage 
to Cuba as the only practical way of 
supplying this Communist island is by 
ship. Many nations now allowing their 
ships to call in Cuba would prefer to 
retain the trade within the rest of this 
hemisphere than lose it through con- 
tinued shipping for Castro. 

Writing in the Fort Lauderdale News, 
Hector Morales has realized the signifi- 
cance of the new movement gathering in 
Latin American unions, and summarizes 
the changing conditions in them very 
concisely. I place the article in the 
Recorp at this point: 

LATIN AMERICAN UNIONS TAKE SURPRISE 
Posrrion 
(By Hector Morales) 

Twenty-five years have changed most 
Latin American unions from the extreme 
left to a strong stand against communism. 

Communist-controlled unions of the pre- 
World War II era apparently have cleaned 
house and now are launching a campaign to 
boycott Castro’s Cuba. 

The Inter-American Regional Workers Or- 
ganization (ORIT)- unanimously passed 3 
resolution calling for all unions in North and 
South America to boycott all incoming or 
outgoing Cuban products. 

The action was the highlight of the ORIT’s 
meeting during the weekend in Mexico City. 
It marked a complete turnabout of unions 
in Latin America whose history has been 
thwarted by international communism. 

Back in the 1930's, when communism was 
rampant among college circies in the United 
States, Latin American 
taken over by a more radical phase of com- 
munism. 
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It all started in Mexico where Lombardo 
Toledano, an avowed Communist, molded the 
Confederation of Mexican Workers into the 
strongest union in that country. 

From Mexico, Toledano launched a cam- 
paign to communize all nations in Latin 
America with the ultimate goal of total take- 


over, 
Toledano’s move was backed by the then 


President of Mexico, Lazaro Cardenas. It ac- 
cumulated union rolls in the millions. 

The plot behind this communistic control 
was to hamper first, and later destroy, private 
enterprise by means of revised constitutions 
of the 20 Latin American countries. 

Toledano rode in glory for almost a decade. 
Only the declaration of war on the Axis 
brought his fantastic move to a temporary 
end. Several countries in Latin America 
joined the United States in its war efforts and 
the Communist unionist had to go along— 
Russia was at war with the Axis also. 

After the war, Toledano’s move began to 
evaporate. He was seized by FBI agents in 
San Antonio, Tex., on the first leg of a trip 
to Moscow. He was sent back to Mexico 
and he had to reroute his trip through Euro- 
pean countries friendly to the Red cause. 

His power was decimated first by the post- 
war boom in Latin America and later by a 
young generation of union leaders interested 
in the welfare of the workers rather than the 
international Communist movement. 

This new crop of leaders has now astonish- 
ed the world by their resolution. 

The strength of this resolution hinges on 
the dockworker leaders boycotting shipments 
from and to Cuba. The aim is to present 
other nations—especially the European 
ones—with a choice: Cut off all trade with 
Castro or your ships will go unloaded and 
unattended in every Western Hemisphere 
harbor from Halifax to Buenos Aires to Van- 
couver. 

The organization’s decision did not bind 
local unions. There will be several unions, 
or syndicates as they are called in Spanish, 
that undoubtedly will disagree with the boy- 
cott, 

Nevertheless, the action taken in Mexico 
shows union leaders are taking steps to safe- 

the mere existence of their bodies. 
They know too well what has happened to 
unions in Cuba. Today, they are nonexist- 
ent. 

Labor, in its implacable move, has taken 
a dim view of communistic methods. The 
idea is refreshing. 


Characteristics of the Great Society 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. SPARK M. MATSUNAGA 


OF HAWAN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, February 24, 1965 


Mr. MATSUNAGA. Mr. Speaker, when 
President Johnson urged the people of 
the United States to join together to help 
create the Great Society, he had in mind 
the creation of a world better and greater 
than we now enjoy. 

There has been much speculation by 
scholars, pundits, and politicians regard- 
ing the goals of the Great Society. Dr. 
Thomas H. Hamilton, the brilliant presi- 
dent of the University of Hawaii, is a 
first-rate scholar who recently gave his 
views on its goals to the Honolulu Star- 
Bulletin in an article entitled, “Dr. Ham- 
ilton Cites Climate for Great Society.” 
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Dr. Hamilton has listed several char- 
acteristics of a great society, which I 
find strikingly in accord with my views. 

One of these characteristics has at 
least in part been reached in Hawaii, 
where for many years men of diverse 
faiths, creeds, and races have publicly 
recognized the goals of equality through 
cooperative effort in the social, political, 
and economic fields. At the same time, 
we have tried to recognize the right to 
be different and the truth that man’s dif- 
ferences need not hinder him from unity 
for progress. 

We in Congress bear a special respon- 
sibility to make this vision of President 
Johnson advance toward its goals, by 
legislation, by example, and by our public 
and private utterances. 

Dr. Hamilton's article follows: 

[From the Honolulu Star-Bulletin, Jan. 27, 
1965] 
HAMILTON Crres CLIMATE NEEDED FOR 
Great Socrery 
(By Thomas H. Hamilton) 

Part of the trouble arises because language 
has so many uses, It can be used in a horta- 
tory sense, as the phrase Great Society has 
thus far been used. It also can be used in 
the descriptive or prescriptive sense. 

Language used in the hortatory way is, of 
course, nothing but a generalized appeal to 
get individuals to will something. Descrip- 
tive language describes things as they are, 
and prescriptive how to change the things 
that are, 

Now there Is nothing wrong, as sometimes 
is claimed, with the use of language in the 
hortatory sense. There are occasions when 
the need is to move people toward a gen- 
eralized objective, through getting them to 
become emotionally involved. 

For example, there is a parent term to that 
of the Great Society, namely, the Good Soci- 
ety, which has a long and honorable history, 

The difficulty comes, of course, if you stop 
at the hortatory level. When one gets into 
action problems one needs to be descriptive 
and prescriptive. 

One can, I think, break down the hortatory 
language into what are still value proposi- 
tions albelt without quite the same purpose 
of generalized emotional involvement. 

These value propositions will vary from 
individual to individual and from culture to 
culture due to a whole complex of variables 
which I am not competent to analyze. 
Therefore, when you ask me what the goals 
of the Great Soclety should be, you are really 
asking me to put forth personally held value 
propositions. I have no reluctance to do 
this, and they are as follows: 

A Great Society is one characterized by: 

A peaceful world where international dis- 
agreements are settled by law rather than 
violence. 

A world in which each individual has the 
opportunity to work at a job which pro- 
vides him and his family with sufficient in- 
come to live decently in terms of food, cloth- 
ing, housing, and health. 

Opportunities for each individual to par- 
ticipate in esthetic, recreational, and spir- 
itual experiences which will permit him to 
grow in his humaneness, 

Access to a good educational system, entry 
into which is not restricted by the economic, 
social, religious, or racial conditions of one's 
birth and in which a given student can con- 
tinue to progress just as far as his diligence 
and talent will take him. 

A social, political, and economic system in 
which both man’s equality and man's diver- 
sity are recognized. 

As to the part this university or any uni- 
versity should play in this, I think I am 
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much clearer, It is the fairly traditional 
role of a university. 

I am sure no Great Society will emerge 
unless our institutions of higher learning 
do a better job than they are now doing 
in preserving the valid knowledge of the past, 
discovering new and disseminating both. 


A Businessman’s View of the Humanities 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


＋r 


HON. WILLIAM S. MOORHEAD 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, February 24, 1965 


Mr. MOORHEAD. Mr. Speaker, a dis- 
tinguished American businessmen, Dev- 
ereux C. Josephs, has written an article 
in the January-February 1965 issue of 
Think entitled “A Businessman’s View 
of the Humanities.” Mr. Josephs is & 
former board chairman of the New York 
Life Insurance Co. He was a member of 
the Commission on the Humanities, 
whose report stimulated my own inter- 
est in this field and resulted in introduc- 
tion of my bill H.R. 334 to establish a 
National Humanities Foundation. Mr. 
Josephs makes the point that with more 
leisure time at his disposal, modern man 
needs something more than the pursuit 
of superficial pleasures to make his life 
more meaningful. I urge a careful read- 
ing of Mr. Josephs’ article for a percep- 
tive look at the problem of mass leisure: 
A BUSINESSMAN’S VIEW OF THE HUMANITIES 

(By Devereux C. Josephs) 

President Lyndon B. Johnson in a speech 
at Brown University, last September, said: 
“And there simply just must be no neglect 
of the humanities, The values of our free 
and compassionate society are as vital to our 
national success as the skill of our tech- 
nological and scientific age. And I look 
with greatest favor upon the proposal for 3 
national foundation for the humanities.” 

This is not the first time in recent years 
that we have heard a cry for greater empha- 
sis on the humanities. Lately, this word bas 
been frequently projected out of its academic 
environment into nonprotesslonal dis- 
cussions. 

If I may generalize for a moment, the 
word humanities, as currently used, is the 
popular antithesis of the sciences. In the 
shorthand of lay discussion, it represents 
that which is subjective, intellectual, and 
sensitive in our lives as opposed to the ma- 
terlalistic, objective, and tangible. 

Of course, we need both, and one comple 
ments the other, Unfortunately for the 
parallel growth of our natures, science bas 
captured the vast attention of young and old 
alike. A danger lies in our psychological ap- 
proach. Generally speaking, we have become 
the spectators but not the participants of a 
fascinating scientific show from which we 
take home, for our own use, the abundance 
from Aladdin's lamp. 

We would be foolish to bemoan science us 
materialistic because our scientists and eng!- 
neers have, with great ingenuity, consistent! 
found ways to apply their discoveries to our 
convenience and physical well-being. We 
clamor the loudest for the affluence and the 
comforts of life which are derivatives of the 
scientists’ intellectual curiosity. We have a 
tendency to forget how little ma 
exists as they seek for the truth, and how 
much they have enlarged our horizons, stim- 
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Ulated our Imaginations and given us new 
habits of thought. 

Nevertheless, the layman is more aware of 
the practical, tangible manifestations of sci- 
ence. It lifts his burdens, creates his indus- 
try. It warms him in winter and cools him 
in summer. It ministers to his health. It 
has reduced the pain of labor and the num- 
ber of hours per day, the days per week and 
Weeks per year which must be spent to sup- 
Port families in homes now freed of drudgery. 

And most important of all, science is giv- 
ing him ever-increasing leisure. 

Leisure, however, is a gift of a different 
Mature. It is not just another tangible prod- 
uct of science. It is a condition of being, 
and it is not a passive state like rest, or sleep. 
It is not time to be filled in. It is time re- 
leased for our own use. It is science's greatest 
gift to mankind. 

What we do with this divine gift rests 
Squarely within our own minds. Only within 
Ourselves can we decide whether to use time, 
Waste time or, worst of ali, kill time. 

It is the prepared and well-furnished mind 
that will make the most gratifying decisions. 
This is the reason-for the frequent appear- 
ance of the word “humanities”"—the symbol 
Of those furnishings of the mind that lead to 
enrichment of the spirit, This Is the reason 
why educators and scholars emphasize its 
-importance in the educational process. 

Never before has a whole nation experi- 
enced mass education, mass access to recrea- 
tion and intellectual resources coupled with 
3 in which to make the best of 


Besides this we haye had a revolution in 
Communication caused by the vacuum tube 
and the transistor—a change wider in scope 
and far more rapid than the introduction of 
printing. ö 

Such a new situation calls for reorienta- 
tion with less emphasis upon the objective 
the tangible paraphernalia of our soclety— 
and more attention to the subjective. This 
much is certain: The employment of mass 
leisure is a social problem which we will have 
to face seriously in the decades ahead. 
Americans have become experts at consum- 
ing innovations and goods. Now we must 
learn to consume our leisure with equal 
skill and enjoyment. However, this will not 
happen without leadership, emphasis on fa- 
Cilities, and a constant vigilance against the 
vacuum (or is it vacuity?) that might occur. 

How fortunate it Is that we will not need 
expensive safari to pursue the pleasures of 
the spirit. A Uively attention to the world 
around us, access to the thoughts and artistic 
achievement of others through all forms of 
communication is the equipment we need. 
It is not expensive as costs are measured 
these days, and the price of keeping it fresh 
and usable is unbelievably small considering 
its value. 

It is this equipment, this subjective mate- 
rinl called the humanities, that must be 
readily available in variety and quantity to 
promote and satisfy the growing demands 
and opportunities of leisure. 

Because I have alwnys had a very vague 
concept of the word humanities, the reader 
Will forgive me if, in order to develop my 
thoughts, I adopt the definition used at the 
outset of the report of a commission on this 
tubject on which I served. Later on I will 
describe the commission in more detall, 

“The Humanities may be regarded as a 
body of knowledge and insight, as modes of 
expression, as a program for education, as 
an underlying attitude toward life. The 
body of knowledge is usually taken to in- 
clude the study of history, literature, the 
arts, religion and philosophy, The fine and 
Performing arts are modes of expressing 
thoughts and feelings visually, verbally and 
orally.” 

One can make a list of areas of scholar- 
ship; but can attitudes and insights be neat- 
ly partitioned between the humanities, the 
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sclences and the social sciences? No such 
intellectual watershed exists. The scholars 
term, a discipline,” carries an overtone of 
precision which troubles the uninitiated. 
Knowledge is an endless web which has no 
discreet divisions; frequently not even dis- 
cernible shading from one subject to another. 

Laymen, like myself, think mostly of 
knowledge in terms of the end result. Their 
interest is chiefly in harvesting the scholar- 
ship and endeavors of others, They are 
gratified by the performance of the sym- 
phony and give little thought to the train- 
ing of the performers. They enjoy the book 
with limited appreciation of the studies that 
created it. They devour the conclusions of 
the scholars and the insights of the trainéd 
minds. In short, they are the eventual con- 
sumers of the output of the professionals. 

In our own self-interest, it is we who 
must encourage, support, and facilitate the 
humanities—not as patrons, but as users. 
We have a very real concern with every 
process which furnishes us with accumulated 
knowledge, wisdom, philosophy and history, 
as well as literature and the arts. 

To accomplish this, what do the humanists 
need? What should be urged by way of sup- 
port? Unless there is a list upon which at- 
tention can be concentrated, the effort is 
rapidly diffused. 

First of all, the scholars should be looked 
up to and applauded. These men are the 
searchers after knowledge. Through their 
interpretation, if only we will listen, the ex- 
perience and learning of the past is made 
avaliable for the guidance of the present into 
the future. Surely this is important. How 
else can we know what course to choose? 
Who else keeps the records of past successes 
and past mistakes? Continually, the schol- 
ars reappraise and reinterpret these records 
as they reach ever further back in time and 
ever more widely around the world. 

If these scholars are to advance the hu- 
manities in their particular sphere, they will 
need: (1) time to pursue their studies; (2) 
sufficient recompense so that the present 
generation of scholars can devote themselves 
to their tasks and, of crucial importance, 
others will be eager to follow them—uniless 
new recruits are attracted, scholars become 
a vanishing race; (3) adequate facilities for 
study and research. Such is the multiplica- 
tion of knowledge that the research libraries 
are rapidly outgrowing their traditional ley- 
els of support and should be generously re- 
enforced and expanded. 

Now what do the educators need? (Here 
we must be careful not to confuse the needs 
of all education with our particular con- 
cern—the humanities.) 

These men and women, and the institu- 
tions which they animate, look for many af 
the same things as the scholars, but their 
focus is not so narrowed nor so deep, They 
need all that will best educate, best human- 
ize along the whole spectrum of teaching 
from the first grade to the graduate school, 
to the mature laymen who want the arts, 
literature, guides to appreciation, etc, 

On this shopping list are increased em- 
phasis in the curriculum, more endowments, 
professorships, financial support, status and 
larger public advocacy. Without status, how 
can the humanities flourish? 

It is hardly an original thought to regard 
education as the bridge that carries this 
accumulation of knowledge and interpreta- 
tion across from the scholar to the layman, 
who had better make sure that the bridge 
is strong and wide. 

The wants of the creative artists and 
writers are essentially personal and subjec- 
tive. Our interest here is that they shall be 
insured more freedom to express themselves 
and have a public that will support them. 

The humanities, which began as the pos- 
session of an exclusive band of humanists 
and passed through a long period of intel- 
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lectual snobbishness, are now shared as the 
common property of all of us. 

How can they be expanded to fill their 
enlarged role in our diverse society? Al- 
though scholars and educators are anxious to 
promote this expansion, one should not ex- 
pect a public clamor to arise merely because 
the special quality of the humanities might 
be lost. The laymen, as I said before, are 
the consumers. They have plenty of cur- 
rent opportunities for their personal intel- 
lectual enrichment. They do not create 
them, but only choose what now les before 
them. Without a clearer understanding of 
just how the humanities come into being, 
they are not likely to worry over the effort 
required for their accumulation. 

Here, then, lies the value of thoughtful 
laymen, the shapers of public opinion. When 
they understand the need, they can be 
counted upon to act. The time is propitious. 
A consensus ís forming. By the very weight 
of their numbers, they can secure the neces- 
sary support for scholars, educators, and 
artists, Just as their influences and pressures 
joined with the educators to accomplish the 
expanslon in higher education over the last 
two decades. 

But the layman, as always, turns to the 
scholars and teachers to provide leadership 
and the initial impetus. Consequently, a 
Commission on the Humanities was recently 
appointed by the American Council of 
Learned Societies, the Council of Graduate 
Schools in the United States, and the United 
Chapters of Phi Beta Kappa, “to consider 
the state of the humanities in America and 
to report its findings and recommendations 
to the sponsoring organizations.” The com- 
mission (see membership below) met over 
the space of a year and delivered its report 
on April 30, 1964. 

The three organizations that launched the 
commission are channels through which 
scholars and educators can express their con- 
cern over the extent to which the sciences 
have been attracting the intellectual aims 
of so many of the best minds of our time, 
They believed it was only natural that the 
discoveries in the physical world should be 
so exciting as to lead to an impoverishment 
of the humanities, y in this scien- 
tific age, They identified a problem, and 
they took action. 

What follows will be an attempt to describe 
Just what is contained in the report by their 
commission and the proposals that can en- 
compass in general terms the particular and 
immediate needs. 

In spite of the 20 different educational 
and cultural experiences of the membership, 
we came promptly to the conclusion that it 
was not enough to view with alarm the 
ground lost to the sciences and social sci- 
ences, no matter how eloquently expressed. 

Consequently, the Commission recom- 
mended: the establishment, by the Presi- 
dent and the Congress of the United States, 
of a National Humanities Foundation mod- 
eled after the extremely admirable National 
Science Foundation. 

This new foundation should also be freed 
of direct government interference by a man- 
aging board of 24 members, chosen by the 
President, with the advice and consent of 
the Senate, and selected for their appropriate 
relationship to the fleld. 

It should become a clearinghouse of knowl- 
edge and a promoter as well as a supporter of 
organizations and individuais to the extent 
of resources provided from Government or 
private sources. 

For the details of this and the 
rationale behind it, I refer the reader to the 
statement of the Commission which expresses 
the concept more fully and far more elo- 
quently than can be found in this article. 
This statement, or the whole report (which 
includes the appendices from the yarious 
academic disciplines) can be secured by writ- 
ing to: The American Council of Learned 
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Societies, 345 East 46th Street, New York, 
N.Y.. 10017. 

The proposal to establish a humanities 
foundation has this great advantage: Atten- 
tion can be permanently focused on the area 
through the Federal Government. It will 
also be an agency for Federal financial help, 
and it might encourage private support as is 
the case with the Smithsonian Institution. 

The Commission is only too aware that a 
proposal of this nature can always be set 
aside in favor of more immediate concerns, 
but there are other values which might flow 
from the Commission’s report even if the 
proposal had to wait ite turn. The first of 
these would be a wider circulation of the 
statement and discussion outside Washing- 
ton: Even disagreement, if violent enough, 
would be useful. 

Next, in my scale of values, is the use that 
this report (together with the appendixes) 
might be to a subsequent effort at a more 
propitious time. If congressional hearings 
had occurred, so much the better. 


SPREADING THE GOSPEL 


There is one last residual value. Those 
who worked on the report have learned to be 
more concerned about the subject and have 
become capable missionaries, anxious to 
spread the gospel even if only by word of 
mouth, 

New p: are established not because 
of the imperative of logic, but as the result 
of a chain of circumstances in which logic 
is only one. Among the others which con- 
tinually vary in importance are: timeliness, a 
strong current of opinion, a profound and 
conspicuous event, accidental concurrence 
with other events, overpowering advocacy, a 
vacuum, an unpredictable catching of pub- 
lic attention by phrase or manner of pres- 
entation, 

Consequently, although its report has been 
finished, the commission has agreed to stay 
in existence to await favoring winds for the 
advancement of the recommendations. 

In the meantime, the three sponsoring or- 
ganizations have set to work to promote the 
cause with the following accomplishments 
to date: 

Congressman WILAANn S. MOORHEAD, of 
Pennsylvania, introduced a bill in the last 
Congress embodying the establishing of the 
National Humanities Foundation. He will 
reintroduce the bill in the new Congress. 

Senator ERNEST GRUENTNG, of Alaska, has 
readied a similar bill for introduction in the 
Senate. 

The Association of American Universities 
passed a resolution at its annual meeting in 
October 1964 endorsing this proposal. 

The report of the Commission has been 
widely circulated among educators, particu- 
larly university and college presidents. 

ts are being made to get the 
matter into discussion among educational 
policymakers in the 50 States; a speakers’ 
roster has been compiled for the purpose. 

Public information officers of many unt- 
versities haye been alerted and appearances 
on TV have already been reported. . 

Some Members of Congress have already 
been visited, and arrangements are being 
made to discuss the subject with others. 

The Johns Hopkins University in Balti- 
more, Md., has announced it will support a 
special high level program in the humanities 
to help in reversing the decline of humanis- 
tic study in the United States. The program 
is designed to increase the output of young 
humanistic scholars to teach in the Nation’s 
colleges and universities. 

This is a good start. The direction has 
been pointed out. But there is little likeli- 
hood of action unless thoughtful laymen ex- 
press their concern and arouse others. 

Unfortunately, each layman has his own 
definition of needs for the humanities. Ina 
vague fashion, he is for enrichment of his 
own personal living. He believes that there 
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should be expansion and accessibility of what 
he himself wants. Some desire hi-fi records; 
some are the votaries of the films, or TV; 
others wish for more live performances in 
the arts. Most want more, better, and 
cheaper books and more extensive library 
facilities. Many would like adult education 
courses. 

These unfocused wants cover a wide area 
of subject matter, maturity, depth, time- 
liness, background, and relevance. In fact, 
when it comes to satisfying these demands, 
we must recognize that we are discussing all 
the content of a rising cultural level. 

Thus, each one of us, with different ex- 
pectations fromm a growing interest in the 
humanities, needs a unifying factor. The 
scholars and educators head a march for more 
facilities; but this will prevail only if the 
great body of laymen realize that the grati- 
fication of their wants will depend on first 
satisfying the demands of those few wha 
lead the procession. That is why the start 
should be made with a national foundation. 

As consumers, we are in a unique position 
to make our wants felt, but we will not secure 
what we surely need unless we concentrate 
our efforts. 

It is too early to tell what the results will 
be, but the time is ripe for this effort. Al- 
though we will not admit that the establish- 
ment of a National Commission of the Hu- 
manities this year will fail, we do not think 
our energies are wasted if the matter is put 
over for the present. 

Public attention must be secured. How far 
it will go, and in what direction, no one can 
predict, but at the very least, a movement 
with a visible goal has begun. 

How can we have a “Great Society” without 
greater attention to the humanities? How 
can we expect the stream of American life to 
rise above its source? How can the source be 
raised unless the public demands it? 


J.F.K. and Freedom in Education 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CLEMENT J. ZABLOCKI 


OF WISCONSIN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, February 23, 1965 


Mr. ZABLOCKI. Mr. Speaker, several 
times in the ‘past I have inserted articles 
on education by the Reverend Virgil C. 
Blum, S.J., chairman of the Political Sci- 
ence Department at Marquette Univer- 
sity, Milwaukee. I have done so because 
I believe that Father Blum has a signi- 
ficant contribution to make to our na- 
tional consideration of the proper rela- 
tionship which should exist between 
church, state, and education. 

At the present time an important edu- 
cation bill, the Elementary-Secondary 
Education Act of 1965, is pending before 
the House Education and Labor Com- 
mittee. Undoubtedly, before the end of 
this session Congress will make a de- 
cision on this proposal. 

For that reason, I am inserting in the 
Recorp a recent article by Father Blum 
entitled “J.F.K. and Freedom in Educa- 
tion.” The article, which originally was 
printed in two segments in Our Sunday 
Visitor, offers valuable insights into 
problems of Federal aid to education. 

Father Blum also attempts to set the 
record straight on certain misconcep- 
tions about President John F. Kennedy’s 
views on that question. 
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Because of its pertinence to issues now 
before Congress, I urge the attention of 
my colleagues to this article by a dis- 
tinguished Jesuit political scientist: 

J.F.K. AND FREEDOM IN EDUCATION 
(By Rey. Virgil C. Blum, S.J.) 

Many people have a complete misconcep- 
tion of the late President John F. Kennedy’s 
position on Federal ald to church-related 
education. True, he was under strong pres- 
sure to oppose such aid, and it was not the 
task, he thought, of the first Catholic Presi- 
dent of the United States to tackle the job 
of giving Federal aid to church-related 
schoolchildren. Nonetheless, he advocated 
and supported the civil rights of all children, 
regardless of race, religion, or color. 

For the most part, those citizens who mis- 
understood President Kennedy did so be- 
cause they didn't take the trouble to study 
his statements on education carefully, 

Under tremendous political pressure to take 
an absolutist position on the Federal-aid is- 
sue, Kennedy frequently declared his opposi- 
tion to across-the-board aid to church-relat- 
ed schools. Note well, he said across-the- 
board aid. But what is across-the-board aid 
to church-related schools? Such aid is to- 
tally unrestricted. It would include aid for 
the teaching of religious subjects as well as 
secular subjects; it would include aid for 
chapel construction and chapel services; it 
would Include aid for religious activities of 
all kinds. In other words, across-the-board 
aid would enable a church-related school to 
use Federal tax funds to support all the rell- 
gious and secular activities In which it was 
engaged. 

President Kennedy opposed such broad, un- 
restricted aid on constitutional grounds. In 
this he was right. Such aid is illegal under 
the establishment clause of the first amend- 
ment as it is now interpreted by the Supreme 
Court. This much of the President's posi- 
tion most people understood. 

But they did not understand that Ken- 
nedy did not oppose all aid to church-re- 
lated schools. Whereas he repeatedly stated 
his opposition to across-the-board aid to such 
schools, he clearly and unmistakably inti- 
mated that he favored restricted aid for the 
education of children in church-related 
schools, aid that was less than across the 
board; aid that did not include support for 
religious activities. He favored aid for 
church-related education that was categori- 
cal. That is, he wanted to help every Amer- 
ican child, regardless of race, religion or col- 
or, to get a good education in the secular 
categories. In reading, writing, and arith- 
metic, and in all the other secular subjects. 

RIBICOPY CLARIFIES 

President Kennedy’s thoughts and convic- 
tions on the Federal-aid issue were un- 
doubtedly best known to AsnaHam RIBICOFF. 
Risicorr, now the junior Senator from Con- 
necticut, was Kennedy's first Secretary of 
Health, Education, and Welfare. The Fed- 
eral-aid problem was his problem. It was 
Rrnrcorr's job to work out an acceptable 
Federal-aid program in consultation with 
the President, 

After nearly 2 years of discussions and con- 
sultations with Kennedy about the question 
of Federal aid for church-related schoolchil- 
dren, Secretary Rmicorr certainly had a clear 
understanding of the President's thinking on 
this subject. 

But not until after his resignation as Sec- 
retary and election to the Senate, did Rrst- 
corF feel free to tell the American people pre- 
cisely what Kennedy's position on the Fed- 
eral-ald issue was. Addressing his Senate 
colleagues on August 6, several months be- 
fore the President's death, Rcorr sald: 
“It is widely believed that the administration 
Opposes, on constitutional grounds, all aid vo 
church-related schools. This is simply not 
true * (The Kennedy administration) 
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haus never opposed all forms of. such ald, 
either on constitutional ground or on their 
Merits. In fact; it has expressed precisely 
the opposite view.” 

In other words, President Kennedy favored 
freedom and equal Justice for all children, re- 
gurdless of race, religion or color. He favored 
Federal aid for the education of church- 
Telnted school children in secular subjects. 

Senator Risicorr explained why so many 
People have a misconception of Kennedy's 
Stand on the Federal-aid issue.. The Presl- 
dent expressed the view,” he said, that it is 
Unconstitutional to give church-related 
Schools grants or loans on an across-the- 
board basis. But his opposition to such un- 
restricted forms of aid should not be viewed 
as opposition to all forms of aid, In fact, he 
Specifically opened the door to loans or grants 
Which are not giyen on an across-the-board 


This distinction is perfectly clear, but 
Many people neither grasped it mor under- 
Stood it. 

Senator Rreicorr pointed out that Ken- 
nedy had all along made the distinction 
between restricted or categorical ald, on the 
One hand, and across-the-board aid, on the 
Other, But he added pointedly that this 
Crucial distinction has largely been ignored 
in the education debate. Thus, while Ken- 
Redy was under pressure to oppose freedom 
m education, he nevertheless, demonstrated 
his commitment to religious freedom in 
education by making the vital distinction 
that would permit Federal aid for all children 
in all schools. But the parents and propo- 
Rents of church-related education failed 
both to grasp the distinction and to create 
hationwide grassroots supports for legislation 
Which provides equal justice in education for 
all children. 

Explaining Kennedy's position, Risicorr 
Baid: “Many share the President's view that 
the Constitution does prohibit aiding a 
Church-related school with no restriction 
Whatever on the use of such funds, Aid in 
tuch form would support the plainly religious 
aspects of the school, But ald that is Hmited 
to certain ed uses or ald that is ex- 
tended generally, but with certain specified 
exceptions, stands om an entirely different 
Tooting.” 

SPECIFIC PURPOSES 

The reason such aid stands on an entirely 
digerent footing is clear—it aids education 
Only in secular subjects, which serves a public 
Purpose; it does not aid education in re- 
Ugious subjects, which serves a religious 


To make the President’s stand perfectiy 
Clear, Rraicorr Wustrates the crucial distinc- 
tion, “It is one thing.“ he says, “to give 
250.000 to St. Mary's High School and to per- 
mit those funds to be used for any purposes, 
Which might include the building of a chapel; 
it is quite a different thing to give the same 
School the same $50,000 for the specific pur- 
Pose of building a chemistry laboratory. The 
sonor is across-the-board ald; the latter 18 

Obylourly, this distinction is not new, as 

Connecticut Senator pointed out. In all 
its Podcral-nid-toreducation programs on the 
donzege level, Congrees his never authorized, 
On nn geross-the-bourd basis, funds for 
church-related education, Its numerous pro- 

* have always provided funds for well- 
denned secular categories. In the light of 
this distinction. Riurtcory concluded, “the 
Kennedy] administration docs not stund op- 
Posed to all forms of nid to church-related 
Schools." 

President Kennedy never took issue with 

Etui statement about his [Kennedy's] 
Porition on Federal ald to church-related 
fducation. Neither did any of his assistants, 

is Is highly significant, Because of Rin- 
Newitt recent high position in the Kennedy 
dininistrntion, this silence on the part of 

President and his nssistants indicates 
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complete approval and approbation of the 
Senator's statement; 

President Kennedy's position on the Fed- 
eral-nid issue is clearly reflected by his broth- 
er and Attorney General, ROBERT F, KENNEDY. 
The junior Senator from New York supports 
freedom and equal justice for all children. 

his U.S. Senate race, ROBERT. F. 
EKennepy declared in a statement read at the 
New York State convention of Citizens for 
Educational Freedom that, if elected, he 
would support Federal aid for all children in 
all schools. Like his brother, Senator ROBERT 
KENNEDY supports categorical grants for the 
education of church-related school children 
in specific secular subjects. 

“I believe,” he said, “that, within the 
limitations imposed by the Constitution, 
Federal programs designed to assist individ- 
ual children or to carry out important Fed- 
eral policies should apply to all schools so 
that pupils in private schools are not pre- 
cluded from receiving Federal assistance in 
appropriate categories.“ 

Senator KENNEDY, for 4 years U.S. Attorney 
General, sees no constitutional barrier to Fed- 
eral categorical grants for the education of 
church-related school children in secular 
subjects. In fact, he urges the immediate 
extension of the categorical aids of the Na- 
tional Defense Education Act to all children 
in all schools, Under this act, the Federal 
Government provides funds for equipment 
to teach children these secular subjects: 
mathematics, science, modern foreign lan- 
Guages, English, reading, history, geography, 
and civics. 

In taking this position, President Kennedy 
was merely following a doctrine which Con- 
gress and the Supreme Court have adhered 
to for more than halfacentury. This is the 
doctrine of the primacy of secular effects, 
Applying this doctrine, the Court asks two 
critical questions when deciding whether a 
law violates the first amendment establish- 
ment clause: (1) What was Congress’ pur- 
pose in passing the law, and (2) What is the 
primary effect of the law? If either the pur- 
pose or the primary effect of the law is to nid 
religion, the law is unconstitutional. If, 
however, the purpose and the primary effect 
of the law are secular, the law is constitu- 
tional. The fact that such a law may have 
secondary effects which aid religion is of no 
consequence. These effects are incidental 
and, therefore, irrelevant to the law's pri- 
mary purpose and, hence, to the question of 
its constitutionality. 

COURT'S LANGUAGE: 


The Supreme Court stated this test of con- 
stitutionality in clearest language in the 
Schempp Bible-reading case of 1963, It said, 
“The test may be stated as follows: What are 
the purpose and primary effect of the enact- 
ment? If either is the advancement or in- 
hibition of religion, then the enactment ex- 
ceeds the scope of legislative power as circum- 
scribed by the Constitution. That is to say 
that to withstand the strictures of the estab- 
lishment clause there must be a secular legis- 
lative purpose and a primary effect that nei- 
ther advances nor Inhibits religion.” 

President Kennedy endorsed this doctrine 
of the primacy of secular effects. Hence, his 
administration favored categorical, or re- 
stricted, grants to church-related schools. 
Such grants would be for the teaching of 
specified entegories or subjects, as mathemat- 
ics, reading, science, English, modern foreign 
languages, geography, civics, and history. 
The congressional purpose of legislation pro- 
viding ald for the teaching of such secular 
subjects in church-related schools would, of 
course, bo secular, and the primary effect of 
such legislation would be seculnar—the better 
instruction of children in secular subjects, 
Any benefit which might accrue to the Pro- 
testant, Catholic, and Jewish religions from 
the legislation would be wholly incidental 
and secondary, and therefore irrelevant to the 
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purpose of the law and to the question of its 
constitutionality. 

President Kennedy knew, of course, that 
the education of church-related schoolchil- 
dren in secular subjects serves a public pur- 
pose, and that it was, therefore, a proper sub- 
ject of Federal support. The Supreme Court 
had made this perfectly clear in the Cochran 
textbook case and in the Everson bus-ride 
case. In the former case which involved a 
Louisiana law that provided textbooks for 
church-related schoolchildren, the Court 
said: "We cannot doubt that the taxing power 
of the State is exerted for & public purpose.” 
In the Everson case which called into ques- 
tion the validity of a New Jersey law that 
provided bus rides for church-related school- 
children, the Court said: “It is much too late 
to argue that legislation intended to facili- 
tate the opportunity of [church-related 
School] children to get a secular education 


the Government promotes the gen- 
eral welfare by aiding church-related school- 
children in the study of secular subjects, it 
is legislating validly for a secular purpose. 
President Kennedy's acceptance of this basic 
principle of law enabled him to urge upon 
Congress the passing of the college facilities 
bill. This bill as finally enacted after the 
President's death provides $1.2 billion for the 
construction of college libraries, laboratories, 
and classrooms, The act provides categorical 
grants. It provides funds for classrooms to 
be used exclusively for the teaching of math- 
ematics, engineering, the life and physical 
sciences, and the modern foreign languages. 
The law, In fact, expressly prohibits the use 
of the classrooms constructed with the Fed- 
eral funds for the teaching of religion. 
PURPOSE AND EFFECT 

Clearly, then, In the College Facilities Act, 
Congress applied the doctrine of the primacy 
of secular effects. No one can dispute the 
fact that the legislative purpose and the pri- 
mary effect of the law are secular—the edu- 
cation of students In secular subjects. How- 
ever, no one will deny that the secondary 
effects of the law incidentally benefit the 
Protestant, Catholic, and Jewish religions. 
But this ald is in an unintended byproduct 
of the law, and is, therefore, of no relevance 
to the secular purpose of the legislation and 
to the first amendment prohibition, 

The secondary effect of a law which bene- 
fits religion docs not change the secular 
character of the law. The Court has made 
this emphatically clear in recent Sunday 
closing law cases. g the fact that 
Sunday laws benefit the Christian religions, 
the Court, nevertheless, said in the McGowan 
case that this fact “does not bar the State 
from achieving its secular goals.” So also, 
the fact that an incidental benefit may ac- 
crue to religion when the Federal Govern- 
ment aids church-related school children and 
college students to get a secular education 
does not bar the Government from attaining 
its secular goals. 

This is but to say that, provided personal 
freedoms are unimpaired, the Government 
cannot be paralyzed in the exercise of its 
sovereign power by the incidental byproducts 
ol a las-. 

With this doctrine of the power of gov- 
ernment to legislate for the general welfare, 
the absolute church-State separationists take 
sharp issue: They maintain that, if legis- 
lation has byproducts which aid religion the 
establishment clause paralyzes the Govern- 
ment and renders it impotent to attain, 
through its chosen means, the general welfare 
and national defense. 

This is the absolutist doctrine, inciden- 
tally, thot the absolute separationists and 
discriminationists, in cooperation with the 
segregationists, have used so succeesfully to 
block Federal ald for all children in all 
schools.. They have, thus far, succeeded in 
debilitating our National Government and 
rendering it impotent to promote the na- 
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tional welfare and defense through the better 
education of every American child in the 
school of his parents’ choice. 

PRECEDENTS 

The doctrine of the primacy of secular 
effects, which was the basis of President Ken- 
nedy’s distinction between unrestricted and 
categorical aid, has a long history in welfare 
legislation. Peculiarly, many citizens simply 
do not realize this. Under the Hill-Burton 
Act, for example, the Federal Government 
makes construction grants to private hos- 
pitals for the care and cure of the sick—a 
proper secular purpose. The fact that such 
grants incidentally benefit the Protestant, 
Catholic, and Jewish religions does not nul- 
lify the power of Congress to cooperate with 
hospital groups to provide adequate facilities 
to care for the sick, the primary effect of 
the law. 

Federal grants to public and voluntary 
hospital groups were in excess of $2 billion 
by December 1963: Of this total, $1.14 bil- 
lion was granted to voluntary groups, in- 
cluding, of course, Protestant, Catholic, and 
Jewish hospitals. 

Congress has, moreover, consistently ap- 
plied the doctrine of the primacy of secular 
effects in enacting legislation in the fleld of 
education. In recent years has 
established more than 50 distinct education 
programs which aid church-related educa- 
tion. Some of the more important Federal 


principle of the primacy 
are: (1) Public Health Services Act of 1937, 
(2) GI bill or rights of 1944 and 1952, (3) 
Atomic Energy Act of 1946, (4) National 
Science Foundation Act of 1950, (5) college 
housing loan program of 1950, 
Orphans Educational Assistance Act of 1956, 
(7) National Defense Education Act of 1958, 
(8) National Aeronautics and Space Act of 
1958, (9) Health Professions Educational As- 
sistance Act of 1963, and (10) Higher Edu- 
cation Facilities Act of 1963. 

Faced with all these precedents, the op- 
ponents of freedom in education say, “So 
what.” They maintain that the Government 
can help church-related college students but 
not church-related elementary and secondary 
school students. What they mean, of course, 
is that students on the elementary and sec- 
ondary levels are second-class Citizens, while 
college students are first-class citizens. That 
is, born citizens are not really citizens with 
rights and liberties until they reach the 
age of civic puberty which is simultaneous 
with admission to.college. 

Since a substantial majority of our church- 
related colleges are Protestant, the doctrine 
of civic puberty is, of course, designed to 
protect the rights of the majority and sup- 
press the rights of the minority. 

_ _ Congress, however, has rejected, as did 
Kennedy, this doctrine of civic puberty. It 
has, for example, given help to below-col- 
lege-level church-related school students in 
(1) the hot lunch program, (2) the education 
program for congressional and Supreme 
Court page boys, (3) the antipoverty pro- 
gram, (4) the war orphans educational as- 
sistance program, and (5) the GI bill of 
rights. Few people are aware, I suspect, that 
the Federal Government paid the education 
costs of 4,364,000 veterans in public, private, 
and church-related elementary and second- 
ary schools, And, moreover, few people know 
that the Government gives grants of $110 
a month for the education of war orphans 
who are attending church-related high 
schools. 

All of which demonstrates that the at- 
tempt to reduce church-related school chil- 
dren to the status of second-class citizens, 
divested of their civil rights, and disqualified 
for equal Federal education benefits is futile, 
besides being in conflict with basic consti- 
tutional principles and guarantees. 
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DEMOCRATIC PROCESSES 


Although President Kennedy favored free- 
dom in education for all children, he felt 
that it was not the task of the first Catholic 
President, as his Special Counsel Theodore 
Sorensen put it, to find ways of implementing 
the civil rights of church-related schoolchil- 
dren. This is but another way of saying that 
equal justice for-church-related schoolchil- 
dren will never be achieved unless and until 
it is claimed by parents through the demo- 
cratic processes. 

Constitutional authorities have told us re- 
peatedly that the establishment clause does 
not prohibit Federal ald for the education 
of church-related schoolchildren in secular 
subjects. And they have told us, time and 
time again, as have politicians, that securing 
tax funds for the secular education of chil- 
dren who attend Protestant, Catholic, and 
Jewish schools Is a political question. This 
is but to say that parents of church-related 
schoolchildren must make every effort to 
solve this problem through the democratic 


processes. 

But it must be remembered that, in the 
American democratic system, this task can 
be accomplished only through organized 
group effort. In our Interest group democ- 
racy, parents, organized for freedom in edu- 
cation, must formulate policies which guar- 
antee freedom of choice in education and 
seek their fulfillment; they must provide 
Congressmen with information and convine- 
ing arguments to show that what is good 
for all children is good for America; and they 
must help to define the public interest in 
terms of religious freedom, equal justice, and 
the best educational opportunities for all 
children in all schools. 

President Lyndon B. Johnson, no less than 
his predecessor, is keenly aware of the essen- 
tial importance of interest groups in solving 
our Nation's education problems. This ex- 
plains his telegram to the Fifth Annual Con- 
vention of Citizens for Educational Freedom 
in which he said: “Your contribution to the 
solutions of these problems through the 
American tradition of free discussion and de- 
bate deserves the support of all of us.” 

This is to say that the problem of Federal 
aid for church-related schoolchildren ts po- 
litical, and that, as such, it must be solved 
through the democratic processes. President 
Johnson will be no more successful in re- 
solving this problem than was President Ken- 
nedy unless the parents of church-related 
schoolchildren become personally involved in 
the democratic processes through group ac- 
tivity. In this way alone can the Federal- 
aid issue be resolved in a way that best ad- 
vances the education of all the Nation's 
children and best serves the national in- 
terest. 

If parents fail in this, they fail the Presi- 
dent and Congress, but, more importantly, 
they fail in their duties to the Nation, their 
children, and to the cultural heritage of our 
American society. 


Laredo’s Mayor J. C. “Pepe” Martin, Jr. 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ELIGIO DE LA GARZA 


OF TEXAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, February 24, 1965 


Mr. DE LA GARZA. Mr. Speaker, one 
of the oldest celebrations in the United 
States—and possibly the oldest interna- 
tional celebration in the Nation—is the 
George Washington Birthday celebra- 
tion held annually at Laredo, Tex. One 
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of the highlights of this celebration for 
the last 14 years has been recognition of 
an outstanding Texan as “Mr. South 
Texas.” This year the honor went to 
Laredo Mayor J. C. Martin, Jr. 

This distinction was accorded Mayor 
Martin in public recognition of the in- 
valuable services rendered by his diplo- 
macy and action in fostering the highest 
type of good neighbor relationships be- 
tween Mexico and south Texas, his role 
and political acumen in securing benefits 
for and national recognition of his area 
of Texas, his success as a businessman, 
his leadership in education, his dedica- 
tion and accomplishments as mayor of 
the city of Laredo, and his unselfish, 
splendid civic. efforts in furthering a 
growing south Texas. He was the 14th 
„Mr. South Texas“ honored by the 
George Washington Birthday Celebra- 
tion Association. 

In the acclamation for this honor, the 
official program said: 

Lanepo’s Mayor J. C. “Perr” MARTIN, JR. 

Laredo’s Mayor J. C. Pepe“ Martin, Jt 
business, civic, and political leader, is the 
14th individual honored by the George Wash- 

Birthday Celebration Association as 
“Mr. South Texas.” 

Martin is one of the youngest recipients 
ever chosen for the honor, but his outstand- 
ing record of service in various fields of 
endeavor marks him as one of the most de- 
serving. He was chosen for the honor for 
his many accomplishments in the realms of 
finance, ranching, general business, and pub- 
lic education, and for his leadership in de- 
veloping closer relations and better under- 
standing between the people of south Texas 
and the people of Mexico. His many spec 
talents and his unceasing and unselfish 
efforts to bring a greater measure of growth 
and development to all south Texas is recog- 
nized at the area, State, and National levels. 
No other south Texan has contributed 5? 
much in such varied fields for the benefit 
of so many of his fellow citizens. 

Business, civic, and political leaders 
throughout Laredo, neighboring counties, 
and northern Mexico have acclaimed Martin's 
selection. Mayor Martin joins a select grouP 
of outstanding south Texans who have 
gained national and international recogni- 
tion for various achievements in 
fields. 

Although at 51 he Ia one of the youngest 
recipients of the honor, Mayor Martin's rec- 
ord in such fields as business, politics, public 
education, finance, and international rela- 
tions rivals those of his predecessors, 

A product of Laredo public schools, Mayor 
Martin attended St. Edward’s University 
in Austin. He marricd the former Anita 
Ligarde in 1938, and they have four chil- 
dren, Joe, III. Patsy Ann, Maria Alice, and 
Minnie Dora, and they have two grandchil- 
dren. A rancher by profession, Mayor Martin 
began his public service career as a deputy 
tax collector-assessor under A. F, Muller from 
1936 to 1940. He became district clerk in 
1940 and he held that position until he was 
elected mayor in 1954. 

Locally he is a member and director of the 

r of commerce, director and vice 
president of the George Washington's Birth- 
day Celebration Association, member of the 
Knights of Columbus, League of United 
Latin American Citizens (LULAC) Council 
No. 12, Elks Lodge, Woodmen of the World, 
Laredo Quarterback Club, Webb County Beet 
Cattle Improvement Association, Interna- 
tional Good Neighbor Council, and Laredo 
Rotary Club. 

The mayor is director of the Texas Good 
Reads Association, Laredo Savings & Loan AS- 
sociation, Southwest Agricultural Institute 
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Laredo National Bank, and Laredo Boys“ 
Club. He currently is serving his second 6- 
year term as director of Texas A. & I. College. 

In the scouting program, Mayor Martin is 
honorary chairman for the Aztec District, 
district committeman for the Gulf Coast 
Council, Boy Scouts of America, and an ad- 
visory committeeman for the Girl Scouts of 
America. Mayor Martin is past president and 
past campaign chairman for Laredo United 
Fund, Inc., and is now a director of the orga- 
nization, past president director of the Ro- 
tary Club, past president of the St. Joseph's 
Academy Parents Association, and former 
vice chairman of the Webb County Child 
Welfare Unit, He also is trustee for the 
Bruni Estate Mineral Trust. 

Mayor Martin is a member of the Advisory 
Committee of Texas on Civil Rights and a 
member of the advisory board of the South- 
western Law Enforcement Institute. 

A leading figure im political activities, 
Mayor Martin for years has been à ranking 
leader for the Democratic Party in south 
Texas. Locally he is president of the domi- 
nant Independent Club, a Democratic Party 
afiliate, and he was a district delegate to 
the National Democratic Convention in At- 
lantic City. 

Mayor Martin has served as caucus chalr- 
man for the 15th Congressional District and 
the 2lst Senatorial District at the State 
Democratic conventions, He was cochair- 
man of the Democratic Party coalition which 
gave President Johnson a 10-to-1 vote ma- 
jority in Webb County in last November’s 
general election. The mayor has served as 
area coordinator for Gov. John B. Con- 
nally’s gubernatorial campaigns. He led the 
Successful fight to attain 3 desig- 
mation for Laredo Air Force Base 

In 1962 the mayor was recipient of two 
major honors. That year Mayor Martin re- 
ceived the Boys’ Club of America Medallion 
Award and he was named the “Man of the 
Hour“ by the Laredo Active 20-30 Club. 


LAWS AND RULES FOR PUBLICATION OF 
THE CONGRESSIONAL RECORD 


Cope or LAWS OF THE UNITED STATES 


TITLE 44, SECTION 181. CONGRESSIONAL 
RECORD; ARRANGEMENT, STYLE, CONTENTS, 
AND INDEXES.— The Joint Committee on 
Printing shall have control of the ar- 
rangement and style of the CONGRES- 
stonaL Recorn, and while providing that 
it shall be substantially a verbatim re- 
port of proceedings shall take all needed 
action for the reduction of unnecessary 
bulk, and shall provide for the publica- 
tion of an index of the CONGRESSIONAL 
Rxconp semimonthly during the sessions 
of Congress and at the close thereof. 
(Jan. 12, 1895, c. 23, § 13, 28 Stat. 603.) 

Trrte 44, SECTION 182b. SAME; ILLUS- 
TRATIONS, MAPS, DIAGEAMS.—No maps, dia- 
grams, or illustrations may be inserted in 
the Record without the approval of the 
Joint Committee on Printing. (June 20, 
1936, c. 630, § 2, 49 Stat. 1546.) 

Pursuant to the foregoing statute and in 
order to provide for the prompt publication 
and delivery of the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD 
the Joint Committee on Printing has adopted 
the following rules, to which the attention of 
Senators, Representatives, and Delegates 1s 
respectfully invited: 

1, Arrangement of the daily Record—The 
Public Printer shall arrange the contents of 
the dally Recoxp as follows: the Senate pro- 
ceodings shall alternate with the House pro- 
ceedings in order of placement in consecu- 
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tive issues insofar as such an arrangement is 
feasible, and the Appendix and Daily Digest 
shall follow: Provided, That the makeup of 
the Recorp shall proceed without regard to 
alternation. whenever the Public Printer 
deems it necessary in order to meet produc- 
tion and delivery schedules. 

2. Type and style —The Public Printer shall 
print the report of the proceedings and de- 
bates of the Senate and House of Representa- 
tives, as furnished by the Official Reporters of 
the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD, in 744 -point type; 
and all matter included in the remarks or 
speeches of Members of Congress, other than 
their own words, and all reports, documents, 
and other matter authorized to be Inserted 
in the Rrcorp shall be printed In 614-point 
type; and all rolicalls shall be printed in 
6-point type. No italic or black type nor 
words in capitals or small capitals shall be 
used for emphasis or prominence; nor will 
unusual indentions be permitted. These re- 
strictions do not apply to the printing of or 
quotations from historical, official, or legal 
documents or papers of which a literal repro- 
duction is nec 

3. Return of manuscript arta manu- 
script is submitted to Members for revision it 
should be returned to the Government Print- 
ing Office not later than 9 o'clock pm. in 
order to Insure publication in the RECORD 18- 
sued on the following morning; and if all of 
said manuscript is not furnished at the time 
specified, the Public Printer Is authorized to 
withhold it from the Recorp for 1 day. In no 
case willa be printed in the RECORD of 
the day of its delivery if the manuscript is 
furnished later than 12 o'clock midnight. 

4. Tabular matter—The manuscript of 
speeches containing tabular statements to be 
published in the Recorp shall be in the 
hands of the Public Printer not later than 


7 o'clock p.m., to insure publication the fol- 


lowing morning. 

5. Proof furnished.—Proofs of leave to 
print” and advance speeches will not be fur- 
nished the day the manuscript is recelved but 
will be submitted the following day, whenever 
possible to do so without causing delay in the 
publication of the regular proceedings of 
Congress. Advance speeches shall be set in 
the Rxconn style of type, and not more than 
six sets of proofs may be furnished to Mem- 
bers without charge. 

6. Notation of withheld remarks.—If man- 
uscript or proofs have not been returned in 
time for publication in the proceedings, the 
Public Printer will insert the words “Mr. 
addressed the Senate (House or Com- 
mittee). His remarks will appear hereafter 
in the Appendix,” and proceed with the 
printing of the Recorp. 

7. Thirty-day limit—The Public Printer 
shall not publish in the CONGRESSIONAL 
Record any speech or extension of remarks 
which has been withheld for a period ex- 
ceeding 30 calendar days from the date when 
its printing was authorized: Provided, That 
at the expiration of each session of Congress 
the time Limit herein fixed shall be 10 days, 
unless otherwise ordered by the committee. 

8. Corrections—The permanent RECORD. is 
made up for printing and binding 30 days 
after each daily publication is issued; there- 
fore all corrections must be sent to the Pub- 
lic Printer within that time: Provided, That 
upon the final adjournment of each session 
of Congress the time limit shall be 10 days, 
unless otherwise ordered by the committee: 
Provided further, That no Member of Con- 
gress shall be entitled to make more than 
one revision. Any revision shall consist only 
VF 
not include deletions of correct material, 
substitutions for correct material, or addi- 
tions of new subject matter. 
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9. The Public Printer shall not publish in 
the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD the full report or 
print of any committee or subcommittee 
when said report or print has been previously 
printed. This rule shall not be construed to 
apply to conference reports. 

10(a). Appendix to daily Record—When 
either House has granted leave to print (1) 
a speech not delivered in either House, (2) a 
newspaper or magazine article, or (3) any 
other matter not germane to the proceed- 
ings, the same shall be published in the Ap- 
pendix. This rule shall not apply to quota- 
tions which form part of a speech of a Mem- 
ber, or to an authorized extension of his own 
remarks: Provided, That no address, speech, 
or article delivered or released subsequently 
to the sine die adjournment of a session of 
Congress may be printed in the CONGRES- 
SIONAL RECORD, 

10(b). yd of the Appendiz.—The Ap- 
pendix to the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD shall be 
made up by successively taking first an ex- 
tension from the copy submitted by the 
Official Reporters of one House and then an 
extension from the copy of the other House, 
so that Senate and House extensions appear 
alternately as far as possible throughout 
the Appendix. The sequence for each House 
shall follow as closely as possible the order or 
arrangement in which the copy comes from 
the Official Reporters of the respective 
Houses. 

The Official Reporters of each House shall 
designate and distinctly mark the lead item 


cated lead Sige? of the other House appear- 

d place. When only one House 

is in session, the lead item shall be an ex- 

tension submitted by a Member of the House 
in session. 

This rule shall not apply to extensions 
withheld because of volume or equipment 
limitations, which shall be printed immedi- 
ately following the lead items as indicated 
by the Official Reporters in the next issue of 
the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD, nor to RECORDS 
printed after the sine die adjournment of the 
Congress, 


11. Estimate of cost. No extraneous matter 
in excess of two pages in any one instance 
may be printed in the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD 
by a Member under leave to print or to ex- 
tend his remarks unless the manuscript is 
accompanied by an estimate in writing from 
the Public Printer of the probable cost of 
publishing the same, which estimate of cost 
must be announced by the Member when 
such leave is requested; but this rule shall 
not apply to excerpts from letters, tele- 
grams, or articles ted in connection 
with a speech delivered in the course of de- 
bate or to communications from State legis- 
latures, addresses or articles by the President 
and the members of his Cabinet, the Vice 
President, or a Member of For the 
purposes of this regulation, any one article 
printed in two or more parts, with or with- 
out individual headings, shall be considered 
as a single extension and the two-page rule 
shall apply. The Public Printer or the Official 
Reporters of the House or Senate shall return 
to the Member of the respective House any 
matter submitted for the CONGRESSIONAL 
Rrcoro which is in contravention of this 
paragraph. 

12. Official Reporters —The Official Report- 
ers of each House shall indicate on the manu- 
script and headings for all matter to 
be printed in the Appendix, and shall make 
suitable reference thereto at the proper place 
in the proceedings. 


Engineering for Human Needs 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CARL ALBERT 


OF OKLAHOMA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, February 25, 1965 


Mr. ALBERT. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks, I am happy 
to include_a very important address de- 
livered by my distinguished and able col- 
league, the gentleman from Tennessee 
(Mr. Grier]. The address was deliv- 
ered before the Engineers Club of Mem- 
phis on February 22, 1965. 

The address was on the subject of 
“Engineering for Human Needs,” and 
was very appropriately made on the an- 
niversary of the Father of Our Country. 
Iam pleased also to include with the ad- 
dress a fine editorial from the Memphis 
Commercial Appeal. The editorial pays 
a high and fitting tribute to the words of 
our colleague. 

The editorial and address follow: 
[From the Memphis (Tenn.) Commercial 
Appeal, Feb, 23, 1965] 

CHALLENGE TO ENGINEERING 


Engineering, as a profession, is generally 
conceded to be the practical application of 
man's knowledge about nature in ways that 
benefit humanity. 

In his primitive state, the man who picked 
up a stone and discovered that by striking 
with it he could kill was the inventor. The 
engineer was the man who honed the stone 
to a sharp edge and put a handle on it. 
The purpose was to make the stone work 
better—to protect and to provide. 

This is the crux of what Representative 
GEORGE GRIDER sald to the Engineers Club of 
Memphis yesterday. As a compliment be- 
fitting Engineers Week, Mr. Grmrr ad- 
dressed the group as “the elite guard of our 
society and civilization.” 

But he issued to them a challenge which 
should have a much wider audience and ap- 
plication. For Mr. GRIDER posed a question 
which has haunted men through thousands 
of years in which cultures have flourished 
only to wither and die. What the Shelby 
County Representative asked of engineers— 
the elite guard—is whether our remarkable 
technological development will also end in 
stagnation and decline as those great civili- 
gations have before us?“ 

“We, as individuals, must save the indi- 
vidual from being overwhelmed by his own 
numbers, exterminated. by his own weapons 
or submerged by his own machinery,” 
Representative GRIDER said. ; 

In a sense, we think, he was speaking to 
all of us. Doctors, in reducing the death 
rate, have to think too, of the problem of 
overpopulation. Automakers have to con- 
sider the effect of their machine on our en- 
vironment. The bridgebuilder has to have 
at least an idea of what he seeks access to 
on the other side of a river or an abyss. 
Civilizations that have been stifled by their 
own inventiveness are all too familiar, as 
Mr, GRIDER pointed out to the Engineers 
Club. 
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Practicality is inherent in engineering, and 
this is a practical age. But a voice cries out 
for the dignity of man and such a voice is 
sometimes too easily muffied by the whine of 
the machinery of progress. 


ENGINEERING FOR HUMAN NEEDS 
(By GEORGE W. Grmer, Member of 
Congress) 

From Stonehenge to Oak Ridge, from the 
Roman roads to the Tennessee Valley Au- 
thority, and from the pyramids to the moon, 
the engineers have been, and promise to be, 
long with us. It is a privilege, a presump- 
tion, and a great challenge to attempt to find 
something worth saying to representatives of 
so ancient, so august, and so modern a pro- 
fession. Engineering is older than science, 
almost as old as religion, and always co- 
existent with the arts. Your invitation to 
help launch Engineers’ Week is accepted 
with sincere appreciation. 

This year, a special significance, dignity, 
and long-overdue recognition have been 
added to your profession. I refer, of course, 
to the new National Academy of Engineering 
which officially came into being last Decem- 
ber 10. 

Created within the existing framework of 
an 1863 charter, the National Academy of 
Engineering and the National Academy of 
Sciences have achieved an organizational 
“wedding.” This recognition of the bond be- 
tween technology and science should have 
come a century ago. 

Whatever the causes and effects of this 
delay, I am confident that the new arrange- 
ments between the engineering and the 
natural sciences will be highly productive to 
both, and to society as well. 

Without intending either to disparage the 
place of the political, military, or philosophi- 
cal men of history, or to rehash things overly 
familiar to you, I should like to point up the 
role that engineering has played in the de- 
velopment of Western man. 

The engineer was born when man first 
began to seek mastery over his environment; 
when, through the practical arts, he first 
attempted to shape Nature's gifts and forces 
to meet his needs and wants. Therefore, it 
can be said that engineering is as old as 
civilization. Five thousand years ago, the 
Egyptian Kings not only planned and erected 
pyramids and temples, but aided in develop- 
ing an economy which made it possible to 
withdraw from productive labor thousands 
of workers needed to build such imposing, 
but, by our standards, useless structures as 
the great pyramid. The Egyptian engineer 
was a trusted noble of the court and an 
adviser to the King. 

This remarkable era appears to have ended 
because the ingrown nobility and priesthood 
constituted too narrow a base for a truly 
great society. There was no public demand 
for continued progress and higher standards 
of living, because there was no public. The 
rulers avoided innovation—they were con- 
cerned only with maintaining status. We 
must conclude that the ancient Egyptian 
was quite satisfied to know how, but did not 
care about the why. Scientific apathy led 
to political decay. 

Greece, the next in line of the great ancient 
nations, never failed to ask the question; in 
fact, never stopped asking why.“ Because 
of the topography of their land, the Greeks 
became the first great harbor builders. An 
urbanized nation, they concerned themselves 


with city planning and public water supply- 
They pioneered in the excavation of tunnels. 

There is in the Greek tradition an archi- 
tect-engineer—skillful in design, and eco- 
nomical in his use of labor and materials. 
The Greek was an arch-technician and 
handed on technical methods and procedures 
which were to endure for centuries. But the 
Greek rulers and their political philosophers 
made a fetish of idleness and abstraction, 
disdaining material things and menial pur- 
suits, Plato himself thought of the practi- 
cal uses to which geometry was put in land 
surveying as a vulgarization of the lofty sci- 
ence. This Greek attitude afflicted the engi- 
neering profession for a long period in his- 
tory, They did not know that engineering's 
practitioners must necessarily associate 
themselyes closely with the practical arts. 

The great link between science and engi- 
neering which Is the key to 20th-century 
achievements was missed by the Greeks. 
Brilliant in philosophic and scientific specu- 
lation, Greek life did not provide the atmos- 
phere in which their unusual abilities in 
mathematics and mechanics could be applied, 
tested, and improved. It took the human 
race close to 2,000 years to right this error. 

Roman engineering was in large part im- 
ported from Greece. Under the Roman Em- 
pire, roads, bridges, and water supply facii- 
ities were built all over the ancient world 
from Asia Minor to Great Britain. However, 
as far as any continuing addition to basic 
technical Knowledge was concerned, the 
Roman was disappointing. He lacked the 
intellectual curiosity of the Greek, and was 
a doer rather than a thinker. The Romans 
recognized engineering as a vital and potent 
insrtument in the building of a civilized life, 
yet the Roman mind lacked the inventive 
qualities essential to a continued techno- 
logical advance—a condition which undoubt- 
edly contributed to the decline and fall of 
the Roman Empire. 

A new civilization ardse from the remains 
of past accomplishments, however, and the 
notable masterpieces of stone construction 
in the Middle Ages remain wonderful even 
in this century of skyscrapers and high-rise 
apartments. These castles and cathedrals 
were in the ancient tradition of construction 
engineering, but the invention of gunpowder 
in the 14th century broke up the ranks of the 
old master builders of ancient times and 
moved engineering slowly toward modernism. 

The Renaissance brought visions of a new 
mechanical era. Very few of the wonderful 
mechanical dreams were actually realized 
until centuries later, but the minds of men 
were suddenly freed of past fears and in- 
hibitions, and—as we can see so clearly from 
the notebooks of that great genius of the 
Renaissance, Leonardo da Vinci—men dared 
a invent in their imaginations what might 


Besides his imaginative concepts, the Re- 
naissance man gave to engineering the use of 
segmental and elliptical arches, river canal- 
ization, the canal lock, and the printing 
press. Galileo and others freed natural 
science from the shackles of religion to pre- 
pare the way for scientific experiment. 

Society owes an immeasurable debt also to 
the French engineers of the 17th and 18th 
centuries. The first of army engi- 
neers, a national highway department, 
the first engineering school, development 
of the cofferdam and the open caisson 
processes of foundation work, the first 
great work on hydraulic engineering, the 
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basic equation for flow in open channels— 
all are noted here. 

The French engineers of this period were 
indeed the pioneers of modern engineering 
science, but they were overtaken in their 
prime by a bloody political revolution. 

The British, because they had settled their 
political problema during the 17th century, 
became the first beneficiaries of the Indus- 
trial revolution. To detall the Individual 
inventions and enterprises of the industrial 
revolution in England would be to elaborate 
the obvious. However, there were trends of 
change operating beneath the elaborate ac- 
tivity of the factories which had a very im- 
portant influence on the future of engineer- 
ing and science, 

Most important was the new alliance be- 
tween enginecring and private enterprise. 
No longer was the engineer's work almost 
exclusively in the area of public works. This 
Alliance between engineering and private 
industry revolutionized the production of 
consumer goods and became the forerunner 
of the spectacular 20th century union of 
Science and engineering and industry. 

Remembering your American history, you 
know that Britain did not encourage her 13 
colonies on the Atlantic seaboard to de- 
velop industrially. However, after our 
political revolution had been won, we set 
about our own tasks of importance—and 
transportation was the number one engi- 
neering problem of our frontier phase. Rail- 
Toads became the American obsession and 
overshadowed all other forms of engineering 
for most of the 19th century. But two ma- 
Jor technical industrial developments during 
this period were of great Importance when 
the 20th century dawned—the discovery of & 
new process for making steel, and the birth 
of electrical engineering via the telegraph, 
electric light, and electric motor. 

All of these events of history for 50 cen- 
turies appear to have been a preparation for 
the science and engineering of today. We 
are now concluding the final half of our 
second American century and are already 
planning the start of the projects which will 
sustain us in our third century and, we 
trust, beyond. 

On January 4, President Johnson described 
the state of our Union in a message which 
explored the far perimeters of the American 
dream. Did you realize that almost every 
project that he named for action in the next 
4 years involved engineering enterprise? 

There are to be more large and small 
parks, seashores, open spaces; places of re- 
laxation and recreation at the end of our 
Lighways; in our crowded cities, streets and 
open areas of beauty; regional development 
where there is now distress and depression; 
an end to the pollution of our rivers; a ter- 
mination to the pollution of the alr we 
breathe: desalting of the oceans; and a fill- 
ing in of the gaps in knowledge to cope with 
exploding populations and with the grow- 
ing scarcity of the raw materials of human 
contentment. 

Engineers will be required to fulfill this 
bright dream, os they have been called upon 
throughout the history of human civiliza- 
tion to help man control and improve his 
environment. 

President Johnson has given us a bold look 
forward into the oldest dream the human 
race has memory ot the dream of freemen 
living happily together on a bounteous 
planet of a benevolent star.“ Today I have 
referred to other dreams which were dissi- 
pated because the visions were not imple- 
mented by sound though and sound design. 

Engineering has helped man to survive, 
first through empiricism and more recently, 
in historical terms, bolstered by scientific 

and controlled experiment. Though 
engincering began as a practical art and 
depended on the experimental method of 
try it and see for increased knowledge, the 
practical art grew, and with it there devel- 
oped a practical science to embellish it. 
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It has been said that the nuclear explosives 
of World War II alone might have been con- 
sidered to be sufficient to break engineering’s 
link with its empirical past. They were ac- 
companied, however, by long-range sub- 
marines and bombers, proximity fuses, hom- 
ing torpedoes, floating airfields, radar eyes 
that saw in the dark, guns that tracked and 
felled their prey automatically, and most 
astonishing of all, the computer, capable of 
humanly impossible rapid mathematical cal- 
culation and logical decisionmaking. 

Our lives are spent among countless engi- 
neering wonders. Who notices a jet or a 
telephone or thinks of the cable lying on 
the ocean's bottom, or is lost in wonder that 
we view the Churchill funeral via a com- 
munications satellite? The frults of engi- 
neering are marvelous, and they are every- 
where. 

No one can deny the great era of engineer- 
ing achievement—and promise—in which we 
live. We are the heirs of the accumulated 
experience of 50 centuries, and our country 
leads the world today because of its resources. 

And yet, as we stand on the threshold of 
the Great Society—and indeed the greatest 
society—I must ask you, as the elite guard 
of our society and civilization, whether our 
remarkable technological development will 
also end in stagnation and decline as those 
great civilization before us. 

The Egyptian engineer responded only to 
& narrow and ingrown nobility, and his civil- 
ization was stifled. 

The Greek missed the vital link between 
concept and execution. 

The was too preoccupied with 
buillding and gave no time to reflection. 

France joined all the forces but was over- 
whelmed on the threshold because she ne- 
glected her people, 

And now America leads the whole world as 
it again struggles toward the heights. And 
it is the engineer who will be the architect 
of that millennium toward which we strive. 
His will be the task of finding solutions to 
the problems that he has helped to create. 

Will mankind be submerged and the indi- 
vidual lost in the massive, impersonal com- 
plexities of automation? 

Will immunity from diseases and dangers 
cause us to so overpopulate this globe that 
the very mass of humanity will make a cipher 
out of the citizen? 

Will the world’s weapons leave us with no 
choices between dictatorships born of fear of 
the weapons or extermination from their 
use? 

The engineer will build the society of 
tomorrow, if it is built; and the building will 
demand even greater use of his skills as a 
scientist-technician, a thinker and a doer. 

But this society will never be built unless 
the builders of today are more than tech- 
niclans. Today you have to ask a new ques- 
tion. Unlike the Greek who asked, “Why 
does it work?” you must ask, “Why should 
it work?” 

The scientist who designs a weapon with- 
out having a voice in the decision to design 
tt Is not fulfilling his 20th-century duty to 
his discipline or to his society. The archi- 
tect who designs public buildings without a 
voice in why or how they should be bunt 
is not fulfilling his citizenship. 

Tho roadbuilder whose only interest in 
politics is to gain advantage on public con- 
tract letting may speed the flow of traffic, 
but he strangles democracy. 

In short, it is not enough today to be 
merely a technician, a builder, or an engi- 
neer, 

Unless all of us, working together, can fnd 
à way for each of us, each human indi- 
vidual, to live in dignity and in Independ- 
ence, the marvelous technical world we're 
building will be a useless and hideous shell. 

We. as individuals, must save the indi- 
vidual from being overwhelmed by his own 
numbers, exterminated by his own weapons, 
or submerged by his own machinery. 
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Yours is an elite society that faces an 
exquisite challenge. Can you meet this test? 
I think you can, I think you welcome it, 
The 20th century has blended in the engi- 
neer a unique mix of the practical doer and 
the analytical thinker. Your influence per- 
vades all branches of society and all levels 
of government. 

And so, what better time is there than the 
present, during this Engineers’ Week, for you 
to dedicate yourselves again to the task of 
not only building for the society of tomor- 
row, but also of shaping the character of 
that society. 

In this endeavor I proudly and humbly 
join, with confidence that the engineer can 
add this new chapter to his already proud 
and illustrious history. 


Activities of National Business Women’s 
Week in Delaware 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. HARRIS B. McDOWELL, JR. 


OF DELAWARE 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, February 25, 1965 


Mr. McDOWELL. Mr. Speaker, it 
seems clear that, as Mrs. Ralph Patter- 
son, Delaware chairman of National 
Business Women’s Week, recently said: 

As women are going into the professions, 
they've got to be better trained. There is 
plenty of space for women at the top, and 
they can achieve goals In life they may never 
have dreamed possible, but first they must 
have the training. Here BPW clubs can 
help; I feel they must concentrate even more 
than they have on encouragement and 
scholarships for young girls just beginning 
their work. 


I am pleased to include as part of my 
remarks a recent interview with Mrs. 
Ralph Patterson which was published in 
the Wilmington Morning News, Wil- 
mington, Del., on February 23, 1965: 
Business, Communiry Rote oF WOMEN 

PusHED 


(By Linda Klein) 

National Business Women's Week in Dela- 
ware activities this year will be spearheaded 
by Mrs. Ralph Patterson, an and 
articulate proponent of women who “do” for 
their community. 

Mrs, Patterson is the Delaware chairman of 
the week for the Business and Professional 
Womens Clubs, to be celebrated March 7-13. 
She is also director of Wilmington's Senior 
Center. 

Obviously Mrs. Patterson is well qualified 
to speak on the role of the business woman 
in the community. 

“I feel,” she says, “that as women are going 
into the professions, they've got to be better 
trained. ‘There is plenty of space for women 
at the top, and they can achieve goals in life 
they may never have dreamed possible, but 
first they must have the training. Here 
BPW clubs can help; I feel they must con- 
centrate even more than they have on en- 
couragement and scholarships for young 
girls just beginning their work. 

“Women need to upgrade themselves, at 
any sge and any level. We need more 
women in government. Two Presidents 
have asked, ‘Show me who your able women 
are; Ill give them jobs in Government.’ 
Here again, the BPW clubs can be of 
service.” 

Mrs, Patterson speaks of the business 
woman and her role in community service 
from background and experience. She came 
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to Wilmington from New York City in 
October of 1956 to organize the senior center. 
She had been director of the Yorkville 
Neighborhood Club in New York, a similar 

tion for older people, and has worked 
in YMCA and YWCA programs for many 


ars, 
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has not stopped,” explains Mrs. Patterson. 
“They used to go to work each day, now they 
come here to find creative activity and stim- 
ulating experiences.” 

Creative activity includes everything from 
daily dances to classes in crafts, enameling, 
weaving, music and discussion groups, Stim- 
ulating experiences might include meeting 
new friends, the dally fellowship of lunch 
and games with old friends, learning new 
skills and helping others. All are a part of 
the senior center’s program. 

A typical day for Mrs. Patterson and her 
senior citizens might include a discussion 
group in the morning on the problems of the 
older person, led by State Senator Louise 
Conner, lunch at 12:15, dancing from 1 p.m. 
“until we're tired,” and classes. 

The looms, kilns, painting equipment and 
other materials available fill multiple pur- 
poses, Mrs. Patterson feels. 

“Doctors frequently refer arthritic or 
stroke patients to us,” she explains. “The 
activity involved, and the joy of creating, 
often make a person forget his pain while 
it is belng helped. A great deal of physical 
rehabilitation goes on at this ‘recreation’ 
center. Nearly half of our people live alone; 
this gives them a place where they can have 
fun with people of their own age and inter- 
ests. 

“We are also involved in community serv- 
ice projects, such as mailing and stuffing 
envelopes. We work with the Red Cross, the 
American Cancer Society, and many others. 
Each Wednesday 50 to 60 people meet here 
to fill workers kits for door-to-door can- 


“And it’s important to feel needed and use- 

ful—our rhythm band regularly puts on 

for other older persons“ groups in 

the area. -One lady, 94 years old, plays one 
of our elght harmonicas. 

“We are open to anyone 60 years old or 
over. One man, 90, goes bowling three times 
a week—we recently celebrated his birthday 
with a bowling party. A visiting group calls 
and visits our sick members.” 

On the need for and the role of women 
in community service, Mrs. Patterson says, 
“If one has had a varied background, experi- 
ence, training, it’s a shame to waste this on 
staying home and minding the knitting. We 
all need goals in life; if you don’t Live up to 
your resources and talents and experiences, 
you are not carrying your share in your com- 
munity or country.” 


Medicare Versus the AMA’s Latest 
Substitute 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. MORRIS K. UDALL 


OF ARIZONA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, February 25, 1965 


Mr. UDALL. Mr. Speaker, the Amer- 
ican Medical Association has recently 
circulated to all of our offices letters and 
literature about its new proposal called 
eldercare. ‘The proposal purports to 
. Aa PR ge Beyer 
“compr ve care. 
many of my colleagues have wanted to 
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see an independent and unbiased analy- 
sis of this proposal and a comparison of 
its features with those contained in H.R, 
1, the King-Anderson bill. . 

I have just read such a comparison, 
and I should like-to call it to the atten- 
tion of my colleagues. It is an article 
appearing in the March issue of Con- 
sumer Reports, a respected journal pub- 
lished by the Consumers Union of Mount 
Vernon, N.Y. Without objection, the ar- 
ticle follows: ' 


MĒDICARĘ VERSUS THE AMA's LATEST 
SUBSTITUTE 


Atter two decades of effort, 1965 appears to 
be the year for medicare—a federally admin- 
istered national hospital insurance plan, fi- 
nanced through social security contributions 
for persons over 65. This time the admin- 
istration’s medicare bill seems assured of 
passage. As usual, though, the American 
Medical Association has proposed a last-gasp 
substitute. A comparison of the two pro- 
posals is instructive. 

The medicare bill may of course be altered 
in the legislative process, but its four basic 
provisions are not likely to be changed sig- 
nificantly. They can be outlined briefly. 
For those over 65, medicare would: 

Pay the full costs of up to 60 days of hos- 
pitalization (in ward or semiprivate accom- 
modations), minus a first-day deductible, 
for each benefit period (which on 
the first day of hospitalization and ends 
whenever the patient has accumulated 90 
days out of the hospital within a period of 
180 days). 

Provide for an additional 60 days of post- 
hospital care for each illness in a convales- 
cent or rehabilitation center operating under 
an agreement with a hospital (not an ordi- 
nary, custodial-care nursing home). 

Pay for up to 240 home nursing visits a 
year under medical supervision, in pi 
organized by nonprofit voluntary or public 
agencies. 

Provide payment for hospital outpatient 
diagnostic services and tests, minus a de- 
ductible that would exclude routine low-cost 
laboratory or other diagnostic procedures. 

These provisions would be financed by an 
increase in the social security withholding 
tax. Ultimately, a citizen would contribute 
(to a special, separate health care trust fund 
within the social security system) 0.45 per- 
cent of his earnings up to $5,600, and his 
employer would contribute an equal amount, 
Special provision would be made for those 
now over 65 who are not covered by social 
security through the Government's general 
fund. 

The medicare program gives the citizen 
free choice of physician and hospital. It 
does not pay the costs of doctor bills, out-of- 
hospital drugs, prolonged or catastrophic ill- 
ness requiring long, continuous hospitaliza- 
tion, or extended custodial care in nursing 


CU's medical consultants believe that this 
is, by and large, a sound basic package. The 
60-day provision would encompass all but 
about 5 percent of the usual hospital stays 
of older persons, and the extended-care pro- 
posal would both relieve the pressure on gen- 
eral hospital beds and spur the construction 
of badly needed convalescent and rehabilt- 
tation facilities in many communities. Sery- 
ices of this kind are essential in many ill- 
nesses following their acute stage and prior 
to the time a patient can return to his home 
or transfer (if necessary) to a custodial in- 
stitution. 

The provision for organized home nursing 
service has obvious value: such services often 
preclude the need for hospitalization and 
permit earlier discharge from hospital or con- 
valescent center, Outpatient diagnostic sery- 
ices also are capable of averting many costiy 
hospitalizations by encouraging the early 
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detection and treatment of disease—at a time 
when it may be cured or controlled by rel- 
atively simple short-term ures. 

Since the heaviest health cost of the elderly 
is hospitalization, the medicare coverage 
could make it financially possible for the first 
time for many citizens to purchase voluntary 
insurance (of the Blue Shield type) to cover 
physicians’ bills and other supplementary 
costs, 

The AMA substitute for medicare at first 
glance seems invitingly comprehensive. (It 
is, in fact, a resurrection of proposals made 
during the Eisenhower administration that 
the AMA bitterly opposed at the time, and 
again just a few months ago at its house of 
delegates meeting. The AMA now refers to 
its new proposal as a redefinition of policy.) 
The AMA substitute simply proposes the use 
of State and Federal funds to buy Blue Cross- 
Blue Shield or commerctal health insurance 
for indigent persons over 65—it does not say 
how the funds would be raised, in the ab- 
sence of a social security tax. 

The proposal does say, however, that a 
means test would be required to determine 
the eligible poor, with the States using 
State and Federal money to pay all, some, 
or nona of the insurance premium cost, 
depending on the citizen's qualification 
under the means test. Means tests are— 
moral consideration aside—enormously ex- 
pensive and difficult to administer. Further- 
more, the program would be administered by 
the States, the possibility that there 
would be 50 different kinds of governmental 
machinery, eligibility standard, and payment 
procedures. (Under some State rules setting 
eligibility for help under the current Kerr- 
Mills law, ownership of property or even 
ability of one's children to pay can make an 
old person ineligible.) 

The subsidized insurance would pay for 
physicians’ and surgeons’ bills and drug costs 
as well as hospital bills, and an AMA state- 
ment asserts that this would be “compre- 
hensive health care” and not “limited to hos- 
pital and nursing home care representing only 
a fraction of the cost of sickness.” As CU 
has pointed out, however, this “fraction” 
covers the heaviest, the most financially 
crippling share of the burden. Furthermore, 
since the AMA has not spelled out specifically 
what the private insurance would cover (and 
in existing voluntary insurance policies, cash 
benefits, days of coverage, and other provi- 
sions vary widely from plan to plan and from 
area to area), it is difficult to tell how com- 
prehensive the protection of the AMA's pro- 
posal would be. 

The current medicare proposal, obviously, 
will not solve every aspect of the Nation's 
health problems, even for those over 65, It 
does not and cannot guarantee good medical 
care to its beneficiaries, and it pays relatively 
little attention to the quality of the services 
it pays for (though the bill does contain s 
provision for periodic review, by the medical 
staffs of participating hospitals, of the neces- 
sity for hospitalization, length of stay, and 
other such features). However, it is a sig- 
nificant beginning. 


The War in Vietram—I 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. THADDEUS J. DULSKI 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, February 25, 1965 
Mr. DULSKI. Mr. Speaker, early this 
month Mr. Lucian C. Warren, chief of 
the Washington Bureau of the Buffalo 
Courier-Express, Buffalo, N.Y., arrived in 
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Saigon to participate in a 10-day tour of 
Vietnam to observe conditions there. He 
was officially invited by the Department 
of Defense to make this observation and 
to report conditions as he saw them. His 
report, which is in several parts, reflects 
his own uncensored views, and there were 
no restrictions with respect to the copy 
he sent to his paper. 

Mr. Warren made several trips into the 
war zones and participated in a number 
of Air Force and Army combat missions. 
He was briefed by the U.S. Embassy, the 
U.S. Information Service, and the U.S. 
Military Assistance Command in South 
Vietnam. In addition, Mr. Warren had 
the opportunity to talk with rank and 
file soldiers both of the South Vietnam 
forces and American military forces in 
the combat zones. He also talked to 
civilian and military officials of the South 
Vietnamese Government, as well as na- 
tives in various sections of the country. 

Mr. Warren is an outstanding reporter 
in our Nation’s Capital for the past 20 
years and a former president of the Na- 
tional Press Club. I commend his on- 
3 report of conditions in Vietnam 
to the attention of my colleagues. 

Under leave to extend my remarks, I 
include the first of this series which ap- 
peared in the Buffalo Courler-Express on 
February 21, 1965: 

THE WAR IN VIETNAM—SAIGON Presents Two 

FACES 
(By Lucian C. Warren) 

(Lucian C. Warren, who has reported the 

scene with distinction for the 

Courier-Express for many years, has gone 

to South Vietnam to have a look at that war- 

torn land with his reporter’s perceptive eye. 

This is the first of a series of stories on his 

experiences and observations. It describes 

his arrival in Saigon and his first day in 
that uneasy city.) 

Satcon.—"Pan American welcomes you to 
Saigon,” proclaims a picturesque leaflet dis- 
tributed to disembarking passengers just be- 
fore arrival at the capital of South Vietnam. 

The cover page shows two well-dressed 
American couples smiling happily as if they 
arrived for a vacation at the Riviera. Inside, 
after telling passengers how to get through 
customs and immigration stations, the 
pamphlet suggests that the city of Saigon 
“offers much to the pleasure seeker,” with 
“fine wines, cognac and choice meals served 
at excellent restaurants and nightclubs 
throughout the city.” 

For awhile after arrival, a Saigon visitor 
might be fooled into thinking that Pan 
Am's idyllic message still rang true. The 
20-minute ride from the airport into down- 
town Saigon at noontime offered initial 
supporting evidence. 

CHILDREN PLAYING 

Many children with schoolbooks were in 
evidence, some engaged happily in the Saigon 
version of tag. 

The streets abounded with beautiful Viet- 
namese women, attired in spotiessly laun- 
dered oriental garments. 

A noontime traffic Jam, the prelude to a 
3-hour siesta during the hottest period of 
the day, features hundreds of taxis, both 
of the motored and rickshaw variety, in a 
mad game of chicken. The idea seemed to 
be to come as close as possible to hitting 
another vehicle or pedestrian without actu- 
ally doing so. 
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CONTRAST 


But it didn’t take long for disillusionment 
to set in, and the drab and ugly aspects of 
a tropical oriental city engaged in one of 
the world’s nastiest wars became clearly 
manifest. 

A. US. colonel entrusted with newsmen 

duties, saw to it that imme- 
diately after the siesta the newly arrived 
reporters were shepherded to the local Pan 
American ticket office to get reservations for 
departure about 10 days hence. He said he 
had seen too many get caught without plane 
accommodations home to take a chance. 

VENDORS 

Along the street, one sidewalk vendor of- 
fered to sell “feelthy” pictures. We were 
warned to have on truck with such vendors 
of others of the moneychanging variety. 
Seems that these sidwalk entrepreneurs will 
offer a fantastic exchange rate for American 
dollars—something in the neighborhood of 
140 Vietnamese plasters to the dollar, when 
the official rate is 70 to the dollar. 

The gimmick is that these sleight-of-hand 
artists will punctiliously count out the 140 
piasters, then vanish quickly before the vic- 
tim discovers he is many piasters short: We 
were warned also that the pickpockets are 
more numerous than in Times Square and 
that the slightest jostle might mean that 
your wallet was being lifted. 


PARLIAMENT BUILDING 


On our way to filing the necessary appli- 
cation for accreditation, we passed a large 
and ornate building. 

“That's where Parliament meets * * * 
when it meets,” our escort remarked. But 
of course the Parliament hasn't met for 
many weeks as one military coup succeeded 
another in the Vietnamese Government game 
of musical chairs for the leaders. The only 
thing uniform about the coups was that 
Parliament stayed dissolved. Indeed, the 
Hall of Parliament was advertising orchestra 
concerts and other engagements as one way 
to collect a few rentals during the long and 
perhaps permanent parliamentary hiatus. 

At the Vietnamese accreditation office for 
newsmen, a young Vietnamese woman took 
our applications and issued our accredita- 
tion cards with brisk precision. 

“A clever girl,” our guide volunteered. 
“She has lasted through four administra- 
tions.” 

BARBED WIRE 

Soon after, we became official American 
war correspondents by being accredited at 
the U.S. Information Service headquarters. 

A tangle of barbed wire in front was a 
sharp reminder that USIS not only had to 
worry about Vietcong saboteurs, but needs 
protection also from the rioting South Viet- 
nam non-Communists when they might be- 
come displeased at the US. attitude toward 
the latest cynical coup d'etat. 

A 5 p.m. press briefing for some 150 war 
correspondents, a daily ritual here, was al- 
most totally concerned with the mad scram- 
ble to get U.S. dependents evacuated in a 
10-day period. 

KHANH SEES PRESS 


Two hours later Lt. Gen. Nguyen Khanh, 
South Vietnam's current military strongman, 
held his own press conference to announce 
that 24 South Vietnamese planes had success- 
fully bombed military installations in North 
Vietnam with the help of a “cover” of U.S. 
fighter planes. 

As he spoke, the rumble of firing could be 
heard, possibly as much as 10 to 20 miles 
away. 

“They're probably lobbing shells at the 
Vietcong, who usually begin their military 
activity at dusk,” someone explained. 

BOMBING SCENE 


As we bedded down later at the Caravelle 
Hotel, after first killing what looked like a 
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giant cockroach and brushing our teeth with 
bottled water (tapwater might produce 
dysentery), we refiected that only 5 months 
ago a Vietcong bomb went off in the fifth 
floor of our hostelry. 

Life certainly is not duli in Saigon. 


Uncle Sam Is a Salesman 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. ROY A. TAYLOR 


OF NORTH CAROLINA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, February 25, 1965 


Mr. TAYLOR. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks I include ex- 
cerpts from an article by Ralph McGill, 
appearing in the Atlanta Constitution 
of February 13, 1965, pointing out the 
progress that our country is making in 
world trade and the great contribution 
made by former Secretary of Commerce, 
ne Hodges, in increasing export 
sales. 

UNCLE SAM AS A SALESMAN 


Uncle Sam has become a go-getting sales- 
man. He is, in fact, doing better than ever 
in history. He was, of course, obliged to do 
so, But the important fact is that he has 
not failed. 

After the Second World War ended condi- 
tions new and strange were imposed on the 
economy and understanding of the United 
States. These have changed with the years. 

There now is a prosperous Europe—instead 
of a bankrupt one as in 1945. NATO, a para- 
mount necessity in the years after war's end, 
is in need of revision. 

The treaties made by the late John Foster 
Dulles with Eastern countries were never 
very meaningful. They are less so today. 

The story goes on and on—the need for 
revision of organizations and attitudes is 
great. 

Increasingly, since about 1947, the balance- 
of-payments problem has become more and 
more acute. One way we can improve it is 
to sell more abroad. 

Little attention was paid this important 
aspect of the U.S. economy until President 
Kennedy ordered it. In 1961 the then Sec- 
retary of Commerce, Luther Hodges, a former 
able Governor of North Carolina, was asked 
to set in motion a plan to increase trade. 

ACCOMPLISH MENTS 


Based on accomplishments, the program 
begun in 1961 proved to be sensational. An 
itemized account emphasized the impressive 
facts of it. 

1. Since the inception of the program in 
1961, exports have increased by 28 percent. 
They reached a total of 625 billion in 1964. 


surplus is currently at the rate 
of $6.8 billion; it is $1.8 billion, or 30 per- 


billion worth of goods sold to foreign cus- 

tomers. 
CCC 

lion dollars of exports creates about 135,000 
If we 
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ment, a general worsening of our economic 
position, and a retreat into a political and 
economic isolation at a time when such a 
policy will invite disaster. 


Who Is Tax Exempt? 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. WILLIAM A. BARRETT 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, February 25, 1965 


Mr. BARRETT. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the REC- 
orp, I would like to include an article 
written by my very good friend, former 
Congressman Michael J. Bradley, which 
appeared in the Philadelphia Evening 
Bulletin on February 5, 1965. 8 

Mr. Bradley is a member of the board 
of revision of taxes for the city of Phila- 
delphia. 

The article follows: J 
A LETTER TO THE BULLETIN—WHO Is Tax 

EXEMPT? 


I think the public would be interested in 
being better informed about real estate ex- 
empted from taxation in Philadelphia. Be- 
cause there is some misconception in the 
minds of many about it. 

The total amount cp tg 3 
matel 1,345 million, whi .T percen 
of 7 55 oa assessed property valuation, of 
$5,537,380,400. 

Unfortunately, a great many people believe 
that the overwhelming portion of this con- 
sists of properties used for religious, educa- 
tional, or charitable purposes, Nothing could 
be more misleading. Actually, the amount 
of exemptions for churches, es, 
cemeteries, educational institutions and hos- 
pitals amounts to only 6 percent of the total 
assessment figure. Another 1 percent in- 
cludes orphanages, old people's homes, 
Y¥MCA's, etc. 

Of the total exemption of $1,345 million, 
between 67 and 68 percent applies to agen- 
cies of the Federal, State, and city govern- 
ments. This, of course, includes such items 
as, believe it or not, more than $25 million for 
the city hall; all of the land in Fairmount 
Park and all other parks coming under the 
park commission; every firehouse, police sta- 
tion, playground, city pier, library, and every 
bit of property of any nature whatever owned 
by the city. The city property totals more 
than $350 million, and public schools $157 
million. Federal Government installations, 
such as the navy yard, valued at over $85 
million, and the Frankford arsenal is put at 
nearly $16 million. State properties are 
valued at nearly $42 million. The total for 
these various agencies is $861,060,550. 

No charge could be placed against the 
property owned by State or city agencies and, 
of course, it would be foolish to do so even 
if it were possible. It would be taking money 
out of one pocket and putting it into the 
other, with needless expense for clerical hire 
and paper work. Likewise, no imposition 
could be placed against the Federal Govern- 
ment to consider payment of any charges 
when every State in the Nation is clamoring 
to retain Federal installations, and we have 
just been successful in keeping our own navy 
yard here. 

There is more than $43 million worth of 
exempt properties owned by public utilities 
and approximately $1,800,000 owned by vet- 
crans’ posts. 

In my opinion, there would be no justifica- 
tion for taxing churches, synagogues, educa- 
tional and charitable institutions, and I 
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doubt if the legislature, which has jurisdic- 
tion in tax matters, would give any consid- 
eration whatever to such a proposal, particu- 
larly in view of the fact that the taxpayer is 
being saved hundreds of millions of dollars 
through the services to the community per- 
formed by many of these institutions. 

It is unfair to have the public think that 
the amount Involved in these exemptions 
constitutes the major portion of the proper- 
ties which are all placed in the one classifi- 
cation of exempt real estate, and I think it 
is time that the matter be viewed in its 
proper perspective. 

MICHAEL J. BRADLEY, 
Member, Board of Revision of Tates. 


House Un-American Activities Commit- 
tee’s Misplaced Zeal 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ROBERT W. KASTENMEIER 


OF WISCONSIN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, February 25, 1965 


Mr. KASTENMEIER, Mr. Speaker, I 
am pleased to call the attention of Con- 
gress to an editorial which appeared in 
my hometown newspaper, the Water- 
town, Wis., Daily Times, on February 8, 
1965. The community daily newspaper 
editorial is recognized as a most accurate 
refiection of the views of citizens in the 
cities and villages making up the great 
heartland of the Nation, This editorial 
highlights the concern of thoughtful 
Americans about the remarkable ability 
of this committee to use its investigative 
powers to challenge individual liberties 
while apparently being unconcerned with 
more immediate threats to our society 
from other quarters. I wish to take this 
means to compliment the Watertown 
Times for presenting this statement to 
its readers: 

HOUSE UN-AMERICAN ACTIVITIES COMMITTEE'S 
MISPLACED ZEAL 

Recently the House Committee on Un- 
American Activities caused charges of con- 
tempt of Congress to be brought against three 

Their offense was that they had 
refused to testify in secret session about their 
part in the “crime” of asking the State De- 
partment to permit a leftist Japanese pro- 
fessor to visit this country. 

Many thoughtful Americans concerned 
about preservation of individual rights re- 
gard this as unconsclonable harassment of 
citizens who have not even been charged with 
wrongdoing. It is pointed out, quite proper- 
ly, that even if the Japanese in question were 
the wildest sort of radical there could be 
no question about the right of a citizen to 
make representations in his behalf—openly, 
as they were made—with an agency of the 
Federal Government. 

The Un-American Activities Committee, 
commonly known as House Un-American Ac- 
tivities Committee, took its action—before 
Congress was in session, be it noted—on the 
grounds that the testimony of the three 
should be in executive session because it 
might hold others up to public scorn and 
calumny. The question arises whether the 
House Un-American Activities Committee 
has not done precisely this, without valid 
cause, in the cases of these three persons— 
each of whom had agreed to testify fully, but 
only at an open meeting of the committee. 

This kind of misplaced zeal on the part of 
the House Un-American Activities Committee 
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contrasts notably with its reluctance to tackle 
investigation of such more immediate threats 
to our society as the resurgent Ku Kiux Klan 
andthe Minutemen. The latter, described by 
Senator Younc, of Ohio, as a “band of psy- 
chotics,” have the anarchic alm of building 
& private army to impose their will on so- 
ciety. The Klan is too well known to re- 
quire description, The genuineness of the 
House Un-American Activities Committee's 
concern with what is truly un-American 
would seem more credible if the House Un- 
American Activities Committee would apply 
some of its zeal to such threats from the far 
right. 


Progress Report of Unico National 
Immigration Committee 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. EDWARD J. PATTEN 


OF NEW JERSEY 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, February 25, 1965 


Mr. PATTEN. Mr. Speaker, one of the 
most important legislative proposals of 
this progressive administration is the re- 
vision of the present Immigration and 
Nationality Act. 

As one of the many cosponsors of this 
proposal, I have frequently urged that 
the discriminatory national origins quota 
system be abolished and that it be re- 
placed with a system that is impartial, 
fair, and compassionate. 

I have received a copy of the progress 
report of Unico, National Immigration 
Committee, of which Judge Charles De 
Fazio, Jr., of Hoboken, NJ.—a close 
friend of mine—is chairman, 


This report thoroughly covers the in- 
justice of the present immigration law 
and cites the urgency of Congress pass- 
ing legislation that would remove this 
blemish from our record as a free and 
fair nation. 


I hope with all my heart that 1965 will 
be the year that Congress amends the 
Immigration and Nationality Act. What 
& great achievement that would be—not 
only for this administration—not only 
for the United States—but also for our 
form of government, which is respected 
throughout the world for the freedom it 
advocates. However, that advocacy is 
not respected unless freedom is prac- 
ticed in all of our Nation’s activities 
including our immigration policy. 

As the New York Times editorial of 
January 14, 1965, pointed out: 


It [the revised immigration law] deserves 
enactment, It is time to rekindle that lamp 
beside the golden door and banish forever 
those shadows that have dimmed its bright 
flame too long. 


The report follows: 


Procress Report or UNICO NATIONAL IMMI- 
GRATION COMMITTEE 


(By Judge Charles De Fazio, Jr., chairman) 


There is a proverb we learned as children, 
that “if you don’t succeed at first, try and 
try again.” 


gross discriminatory provisions; and that the 
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effect on international relations, when legis- 
lation attempts to distinguish human beings 
into classes, labels, or , creates an 
immediate conflict with the law of God and 
the law of man. The dignity of man is stig- 
matized by a standard known as the national 
origin quota test. All men are created equal 
and guaranteed the basic rights of life, lib- 
erty, and happiness. This is the law of our 
land and the law of God. 

Unico has fought consistently for these 
past 13 years, and has never lost faith in its 
ultimate success for a modern and progres- 
sive immigration and naturalization law. 
ELR, 7700 and S. 532 introduced in the 88th 
session of Congress looked like a success and 
a breakthrough appeared at hand in the 
middie of 1964. This legislation has had 
the support of our last four Presidents, from 
Mr. Truman to Mr. Johnson, our present 
Chief Executive. 

A short time ago, Senator ROBERT KEN- 
NEDY said of his late brother, our immortal 
President John F. Kennedy, on eve of pub- 

his book, “A Nation of Immigrants,” 
that “I know of no cause which President 
Kennedy championed more warmly than 
improvement of our immigration policies.” 

President Johnson’s forthright message on 
immigration reform revives an issue that 
should trouble the American conscience. I 
believe the true story of the status of immi- 
gration in America today is set forth in the 
New York Times on January 14, 1965, in a 
beautiful editorial as follows: 


“I LIVT MY LAMP 


“President Johnson's forthright message 
on immigration reform revives an issue that 
should trouble the American conscience. 

“Since 1924 the United States has rigged 
admission to this country on a racist basis. 
The Nordic“ countries of northwestern 
Europe have large immigration quotas, while 
the Slavic and Latin countries of eastern 
and southern Europe have tiny quotas. This 
is the so-called national origins quota 
system designed to preserve the racial bal- 
ance and implicitly the racial “purity”—then 
thought to exist in this country. The quota 
system was one ugly fruit of two genera- 
tions of propaganda about race in Europe 
and America, 

“Sharply improved scholarship in ethnic 
history and in anthropology in recent dec- 
ades should have had a chastening effect. 
But when Congress last confronted this 
problem, it flunked the test. The McCar- 
ran-Walter Immigration Act of 1952, which 
was passed over President Truman’s veto, 
not only confirmed the racial quota system 
but introduced fresh anomalies and racist 
theories into the law. 


“Thus it is that the United States stands 
self-condemned before the world for impos- 
ing severe restraints on immigration by men 
and women from Athens and Rome—two of 
the chief sources of glory and greatness in 
that Western civilization Americans share 
and defend today. The people who produced 
Plato, Aristotle, and Demosthenes are lim- 
ited to 308 quota numbers a year. The peo- 
ple of Dante and Michelangelo are limited 
to 5,666. In this fashion the United States 
solemniy counts and calibrates the poten- 
tial worth of all mankind. Is there not 
something terribly arrogant—and also ab- 
surd—in this self-righteous national pos- 
ture? 

“President Johnson's proposal would elim- 
inate the racial quota system and place ad- 
mission to this country basically on a first- 
come, first-admitted basis. It deserves 
enactment. It is time to rekindle that lamp 
beside the golden door and banish forever 
those shadows that have dimmed its bright 
flame too long.” 

The Johnson administration bill H.R, 2580 
by CeLLER and S. 500 by Sen- 
ators Hart and CLank, contain proposals es- 
sentially introduced by President Kennedy 
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in 1963 with some minor changes. There 
are a total of 27 Senators appearing as 


cosponsors, 

Assurance has been given that a deter- 
mined effort will be made to achieve passage 
of this legislation. In addition to the nor- 
mal procedures of moving legislation, much 
depends on the grassroots support which 
the legislation will receive across the Na- 
tion. Again, this is where stable and sin- 
cere organizations like our own Unico can 
do a great job. We must do our best “to 
clinch" the project during this 89th session 
of Congress. This, I am sure we will do. 

Now, a little background on the problem 
so that all may understand the current 
legislation. 

The problem: The present immigration law 
allocates large immigration quotas to a few 
countries that do not fully use them—and 
small quotas to other countries that need 
them desperately. This inequity occurs be- 
cause the law is based upon the unfair na- 
tional origins formula which discriminates 
against southern and favors northern Euro- 


The allocations: The present law provides 
these immigration quotas: Great Britain, 
65,361; Germany, 25,814; Ireland, 17,756; 
Italy, 5,666; Greece, 308; Spain, 250. How- 
ever, on the average, 35 percent of the quotas 
allocated annually to the three northern 
countries are not used. As a result, these 
valuable unused quotas are wasted because 
the law does not allow them to be given to 
the southern countries that want and need 
them. 

The results: Thousands of families of 
American citizens are helplessly divided with 
little or no hope of early reunion, Though 
a few relatives are admitted yearly to the 
United States, the backlog of those waiting 
in vain in other countries is rapidly ap- 
proaching 200,000 in number. These un- 
wanted, unfortunate people include the 
parents, spouses, children, brothers, and sis- 
ters of our fellow Americans. 

The reaction: Americans in all walks of life 
throughout the country, including Congress- 
men of both parties, government officials, 
clergymen of all religious faiths, labor lead- 
ers, and various nationality and ethnic 
groups, have urged immigration reform. All 
major relief, welfare, and social agencies sup- 
port a change in the law. And every Presi- 
dent since Harry S. Truman has 
legislation to humanize our antiquated im- 
migration laws. 

The outlook: Current administration pro- 
posals would replace the national origins 
quota system with these new criteria: (1) 
The skills of the immigrant and their rela- 
tionship to national needs. (2) The family 
relationship between immigrant and persons 
already here. (3) The priority of registra- 
tion or, first come, first served. The new 
law would also provide for allocation of un- 
used quotas to countries that want and need 
them. Result: quota immigrants admitted 
would increase by only 6,000. 

Finally, what is our job? Our task will 
be to make sure that our consistent and 

mt interest is continued and each 
Unico chapter must do its share. To be sure, 
our target is passage of this law which will 
banish, after 5 years, the national origin 
quota system, among other discriminatory 
un-American practices. 

We suggest the following five-point plan 
of action for success? 

1. Ask your local newspapers to take a 
stand on the new immigration proposals if 
they have not already done so, Encourage 
the news media (periodicals, newspapers, 
radio stations) to feature informative articles 
on the subject as well as human interest 
stories. Do not overlook publicity in the 
newsletters of fraternal societies, political 
clubs, religious organizations, etc. As Uni- 
coans, act as spearhead, cooperator, or liaison. 
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2. Public manifestations should be used 
to project support for the President's im- 
migration reforms. These could be in the 
form of rallies, conferences, social gatherings 
or fund-raising events. 

3. It is important to enlist the aid of other 
civic, religious, ethnic, political, or social 
organizations to assist in these endeavors. 

4. Employ every feasible method and use 
every opportunity to keep the issue alive. We 
must not permit the matter to sink into 
oblivion as has happened in the past. Keep 
in touch with the national office. Write us 
about your plans, and let us know whether 
we can be of help in any way. 

5. Contact your legislators, and I mean 
your U.S. Senators and U.S. Representatives 
(Congressmen) by phone, wire, letter or 
in person, urging robust and vigorous sup- 
port and adoption of H.R. 2580 and S. 500. 
Our elected lawmakers highly evaluate the 
interest of their constituents as evidenced by 
the media hereinbefore outlined. 

Dated: February 5, 1965. 

Respectfully submitted. 

CHARLES Dx Fazro, Jr., 
Chairman, Immigration Committee. 


Let Us Know Who They Are 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. ALVIN E. O’KONSKI 


OF WISCONSIN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, February 25, 1965 


Mr. OKONSKI. Mr. Speaker, I have 
today introduced a bill to require the Dis- 
trict of Columbia government to affix to 
the automobile license plates issued to 
foreign diplomats and their staffs the 
name of the country which they rep- 
resent. 

Mr. Speaker, I want to make it very 
clear at the outset that this bill in no 
way compromises the privilege of diplo- 
matic immunity; but I do insist that 
those thoughtless and arrogant foreign 
representatives and their employees who, 
under the cloak of diplomatic immunity, 
have continually outraged our citizenry 
by the flagrant abuse of this, their host 
country’s rules and ordnances—and yet 
are able to hide behind the anonymity 
of a simply labeled DPL“ license plate 
which in no way identifies the country of 
the offender. 

Here in the Nation’s Capital, where 
these diplomats should certainly be on 
their best behavior, we have countless 
and repeated abuses of our trafic laws: 
speeding with impunity, double and triple 
parking, tieing up traffic by parking in 
no-parking zones, parking in front of fire 
hydrants, and on and on—the worst in- 
fractions imaginable. And yet, these 
diplomatic delinquents go their merry 
way fully aware of their immunity from 
prosecution, 

But the offenders should not be im- 
mune from public scorn and they should 
feel the full weight of public scrutiny 
when they engage in these highhanded 
tactics. 

Iam certainly not attempting to tar all 
the foreign representatives and their em- 
ployees with the same brush but I want 
those that constantly and cynically abuse 
our hospitality to be recognized; and at 
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the same time, I want those who recog- 
nize and observe our rules to receive pub- 
lic recognition and praise. In other 
words, let the personal reputation and 
esteem of a country’s mission here in our 
Nation s Capital rise or fall on the way 
they observe or abuse our hospitality. 


Flint Journal Salutes SS “Hope” 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 


HON. JOHN C. MACKIE 


OF MICHIGAN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, February 25, 1965 


Mr. MACKIE. Mr. Speaker, since 
World War II Americans have realized 
that their fates are entwined with the 
destinies of people of other nations. 

Not only our Government, but the 
people of the United States acting out- 
side the governmental sphere have in- 
creasingly shown a desire to help the less 
fortunate of the world. 

A leader in these people-to-people type 
programs has been Dr. William B. Walsh 
and the organization he founded 7 years 
ago, Project Hope. 

Project Hope, the principal activity of 
the People-to-People Health Foundation, 
Inc., sponsors the voyages of the white 
hospital ship SS Hope. 

In 4 years this fioating medical center 
has brought American doctors and nurses 
to Asia, Latin America, and Africa, where 
they have trained their counterparts in 
the latest medical skills. 


Mr. Speaker, the success of this mag- 
nificient project is appropriately saluted 
in a recent editorial in the Flint, Mich., 
Journal, and I wish to insert the editorial 
in the RECORD: 

SS “Hors” Sers Sam Adam as US. Goon- 
WIL SYMBOL 

Arnold Toynbee, English historian and au- 
thor of such well-known works as “War and 
Ciyllization,” “A Study of History,” and 
“Civilization on Trial,” several years ago 
wrote in the New York Times Sunday maga- 
zine: “The 20th century will be chiefly re- 
membered * * * as an age in which human 
society dared to think of the welfare of the 
whole human race as a practicable objective.” 

A feature of our social development which 
inidcates that Mr. Toynbee's theory might 
become reality is an recognition 
throughout the world that the security and 
welfare of the human race are interdepend- 
ent within each geographical area, and the 
security and welfare of each area are de- 
pended on the security and welfare of the 
world as a whole. 

This is a concept shared more and more by 
a great majority of peopie regardless of their 
race, religion, and nationality. And it indi- 
cates that the field of health and rehabilita- 
tion offers an effective approach toward in- 
ternational understanding. * * * This same 
area of understanding through the healing 
arts is being expanded by Project Hope. 
Only recently the hospital ship SS Hope re- 
turned from South America and now is 
headed on her fourth mission of mercy to 
ease human suffering in foreign lands. This 
cruise will carry the ship along the west 
coast of Africa. Earlier journeys have been 
to Indonesia and South Vietnam, Peru, and 
most recently to Ecuador. 
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The former hospital ship Consolation was 
taken from mothballs in 1959 and converted 
with private donations under the direction 
of the People to People Health Foundation 
into a floating medical school. 

The ship carries up to 15 doctors, 24 nurses, 
a dentist, 22 medical and dental technicians, 
plus supporting personnel. It has 250 pa- 
tient beds, 3 operating rooms, a special room 
for eye surgery, and an obstetrical delivery 
room. 

The first aim of Project Hope is to teach, 
not treat. The main purpose is to train na- 
tive medical workers in the rudiments of pub- 
lic health and medical treatment. However, 
at foreign ports of call, residents are in- 
vited aboard for examination and treatment. 
Operations performed run into the thousands 
and treatments into the hundreds of thou- 
sands, On the recent trip to Ecuador, 500,000 
children alone were immunized. 

The venture is one which people under- 
stand. It is providing a service in a field in 
which everyone speaks the same language. 
Relief of suffering is something that peo- 
ple in all countries can see and feel and 
relate. 

Not only does the search for good health 
provide a common denominator among peo- 
ple of all nations, but it is fundamental to 
economic self-sufficiency. As Dr. Charles 
W. Mayo of the Mayo Clinic once said with 
great simplicity: “Sickness makes people 
poor. Poverty makes people sick.” 

It doesn't seem to be overstating the po- 
tential to point out that some of the most 
effective tools in the world today, as far as 
international understanding is concerned, 
can be found in the field of health. 

In this fleld, the SS Hope is fulfilling its 
role as an impressive symbol in the far cor- 
ners of the world of the good will of Amer- 
icans. It is helping to demonstrate in a 
most practical way that imaginative private 
foreign aid can be tremendously effective, 
and that individual Americans are willing 
to finance it. 


Resolution on the VISTA Program 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. LYNN E. STALBAUM 


OP WISCONSIN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, February 25, 1965 


Mr. STALBAUM. Mr. Speaker, our 
country today is graced with a truly 
superb moving, humanitarian force, the 
Volunteers in Service to America— 
VISTA—and it serves as a great primary 
part of the Economie Opportunity Act. 

The National Lutheran Council recog- 
nized VISTA’s contribution to the do- 
mestic tranquility of our Nation at its 
47th annual meeting in Hollywood, 
Calif., February 8-10, 1965, in a fine res- 
olution. 

I am pleased to call the attention of 
my colleagues to this outstanding res- 
olution. It follows: 

RESOLUTION ON VISTA PROGRAM 

Whereas establishment by the U.S. Gov- 
ernment of the Volunteers in Service to 
America (VISTA) program provides an op- 
portunity for individuals to volunteer their 
services for periods of time to assist in 
specific domestic projects in connection with 
the Economic Opportunity Act; and 

Whereas VISTA thus presents creative op- 
portunities for citizens of good will and com- 
petence to serve human need; and 
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Whereas the Christian's call to love for 
and service of his fellow man must involve 
him in a service in the world: Therefore be it 

Resolved, That the National Lutheran 
Council (1) register its general endorsement 
of the objectives of the VISTA program; and 
(2) encourage qualified Lutherans to give 
consideration to participation in the VISTA 
program as an opportunity for meaningful 
service, and a fulfillment of their Christian 
vocation. 


The War in Vietnam—II 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. THADDEUS J. DULSKI 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, February 25, 1965 


Mr. DULSKI. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks, I include 
the second part of a report on conditions 
in Vietnam by Mr. Lucian C. Warren, 
who has just returned from a 10-day 
tour of Vietnam. 


Mr. Warren is the Washington corre- 
spondent for one of Buffalo's leading 
newspapers, and part II of his report 
which appeared in the Buffalo Courier- 
Express, Buffalo, N. V., on February 22, 
1965, follows: 

WAR IN VIETNAM, II—COPTER Loss RATED 

LIGHT 

‘(Helicopters are a new and potent weapon 
of warfare being brought fully to bear for 
the first time in the South Vietnam fighting. 
Lucien C. Warren, Washington correspondent 
for the Courier-Express who is taking a 
closeup look at the southeast Asia war, de- 
scribes his visit to U.S. Army helicopter head- 
quarters and his meeting there with a west- 
ern New York officer.) 

(By Lucian C. Warren) 


Sato. Some old military traditions are 
being chopped down in the jungle warfare 
against the Communist Vietcong. 

It used to be that generals and their aides- 
de-camp never got near the firing line. And 
for a number of years after World War II, 
the U.S. Army had to yield all major opera- 
tions of aircraft to the U.S, Air Force. 

But that’s all changed now. 

At headquarters of the U.S. Army Support 
Command in Vietnam, the man in charge, 
Maj. Gen, Delk M. Oden, and his aide-de- 
camp, Capt. Richard Kenyon of Medina, N.Y.. 
are living proof that military traditions 
change. 

SIX MEDALS 

Major General Oden and Captain Kenyon 
each has three air medals to his credit in 
recognition of having flown 75 combat mis- 
sions together in Vietnam. 

They fly about 15 days each month in their 
role of helping support the South Vietna- 
mese ground forces, Their command has 
about 500 aircraft at their disposal, of which 
300 are Bell Aerospace UH1-B helicopters. 

These are the choppers that rush South 
Vietnamese troops into trouble spots where 
the Vietcong may have the upper hand. 

On the day the two men were interviewed 
at U.S. Army Support Command headquar- 
ters, the Bell choppers had just returned 
from a fierce engagement with the enemy. 

NOT BAD 

Elements of two South Vietnamese bat- 

talions were fiown in to help resist a Vietcong 


attack in the Phyoc Thy area about 35 miles 
east of Saigon. 
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The Vietcong shot down three helicopters, 
killing one U.S. Army crewman and wounding 
eight others. 

At least 18 Vietcong were killed during the 
engagement and much Vietcong equipment 
captured, as compared with 9 South Viet- 
namese who lost their lives. 

All in all, the losses have been remarkably 
light for the chopper forces with only 21 lost 
in a year when 247,500 hours were flown by 
Army aircraft. An additional five fixed-wing 
craft were downed, but General Oden con- 
siders these losses remarkably light. 


FOR THE CAUSE 


He is proud, too, of the fact that his air- 
craft have the highest availability rate of any 
air force in the world. 

The general's strong “right arm” and co- 
pilot, Captain Kenyon, ts the son of Mr. and 
Mrs. Duane Kenyon, of Lyndonville, N.Y. 
His wife, the former Virginia Mix, lives in 
Medina with their three small children, 

Captain Kenyon was graduated from West 
Point in 1957 at the top of his class, and 
entered the Army Corps of Engineers. He has 
found time to take 2 years in advanced engi- 
neering at Princeton and has seen duty for 
1% years in Europe, before arriving at this 
hot spot. 

“I think this a worthwhile cause, and I'm 
glad to be participating in this war against 
the Vietcong Communists,” he says. 

FLY IN RICE 


His boss is satisfied that his mèn have made 
a real contribution to the Vietnamese war 
effort. Aside from fying troops to the hot 
spots, the choppers fly in supplies to so-called 
pacified areas, where the non-Communist 
Vietnamese are struggling to rebuild their 
country. 

In one recent operation of this kind, the 
choppers flew in supplies of rice that tempted 
the Vietcong to return and raid the supplies. 
This made the villagers so angry that they 
cooperated in telling where the Vietcong 
might be found. Subsequent raids deci- 
mated these forces. 


POLITICAL SHAKES 


General Oden foresees a long war here be- 
fore the Vietcong can be wiped out and he 
acknowledges the difficulties of working with 
a people whose government is unstable and 
politically immature. 

“We're willing to remain here a long time 
and work hard at understanding the Viet- 
mamese. I think our difficulties will begin to 
evaporate and the war will be won,” he says. 

If so, the work of the general and his 
Buffalo area aide-de-camp and their Bell- 
made aircraft will have made a major contri- 
bution. 


No Time Limit 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. LESTER L. WOLFF 


OF NEW YORE 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, February 25, 1965 


Mr. WOLFF. Mr. Speaker, I should 
like to call to the attention of this august 
body an editorial which appeared in the 
Westbury Times of Thursday, February 
11, 1965. This Long Island newspaper 
has been consistently cited for excel- 
lence and has also been the recipient of 
many newspaper awards. 

The editorial is as follows: 

No Time Liscr 

There would seem to be a reasonable 
chance that the West German Government 
will repeal the statute of limitations on 
Nazi war crimes which is due to expire on 
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May 8, 1965—certainly there should be no 
time limit to the punishment of those who 
ted the henious crimes committed 
humanity during the Second World 
War, including that of genocide against the 
Jewish people. 

We are not in a position to demand that 
the Bonn government revise this statute of 
Umitations—but since the crimes themselves 
were of a nature that revolted and outraged 
the entire world, the Westbury Times be- 
Heves it would be fitting that a resolution be 
passed by the Congress of the United States 
requesting the West German Government to 
eliminate the soon-to-expire statute in the 
name of justice and morality. 

In the event that Bonn takes no action, 
those Nazi war criminals who have not been 
indicted or have had no judicial procedure 
initiated against them before May 8, 1965, 
will be free of the threat of trial and punish- 
ment. This, as we view it, would be an af- 
front to the millions who gave their lives 
to end this tyranny. 


A Key Post in Able Hands—Ellington 
Directs Emergency Planning 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. JOE L. EVINS 


OF TENNESSEE 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, February 25, 1965 


Mr. EVINS of Tennessee. Mr. Speak- 
er, the Senate has confirmed the nomi- 
nation of former Governor Buford El- 
lington, of Tennessee, as Director of the 
Office of Emergency Planning, a key sen- 
sitive post to which he was recently 
appointed by President Johnson. As the 
Director of the Office of Emergency Plan- 
ing, Governor Ellington also serves as a 
member of the National Security Council. 

In selecting Governor Ellington for 
this post, the President has wisely chosen 
to place this important position in able 
hands, 

In this connection, Mr. Speaker, an 
editorial appearing in the Nashville Ban- 
ner of February 20. 1965, follows: 

A Key JoB IN ABLE HANDS 

Men who do not feel they know all the an- 
swers are possessed of the willingness to 
search for them—such is the caliber of stew- 
ards needed in positions of great responsi- 
bility. In picking former Gov. Buford El- 
lington as Director of the Office of Emergency 

„ President Johnson was selecting 
that kind of man. He put that important 
job in able hands. 

Swift approval by the Senate Armed Sery- 
ices Committee, and confirmation yesterday 
by the Senate, attested to the faith of Con- 
gress in Mr. Ellington’s capacity for this as- 
signment. The swearing-in scheduled for 
today will launch him upon a task whose 
Magnitude requires—in the national inter- 
est—a personal ability of corresponding di- 
mensions. 

Buford Ellington's experience is in admin- 
istrative endeavor, the organizing and co- 
ordinating of effort to accomplish construo- 
tive purpose. With a job to do, he does it 
with the minimum of lost motion, 

The Office of Emergency Planning is a staff 
arm of the President. Its Director advises 
the Chief Executive on the mobilization and 
management of the Nation's resources in the 
interest of national security. By law he is 
® member of the National Security Council. 
In wartime the OEP would be the nucleus 
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of an overall resource control In 
peacetime, its task relates to the husbanding 
of strategic materials, and the coordination 
of Federal and State effort in coping with 
major disasters. 

It is a big responsibility requiring the best 
administrator obtainable. In Buford Elling- 
ton, it has that best; and Washington has 
Officially taken note of that fact. 

Again, congratulations. 


Economic Benefits From Oceanographic 
Research 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. HASTINGS KEITH 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, February 25, 1965 


Mr. KEITH. Mr. Speaker, one of the 
most encouraging documents issued by a 
government agency in many months is 
the special report of the Committee on 
Oceanography of the National Academy 
of Sciences—National Research Coun- 
cil, “Economic Benefits From Oceano- 
graphic Research.” 

The committee—NASCO—headed by 
Dr. Milner Schaefer, has made a detailed 
and thoughtful evaluation of future eco- 
nomic benefits that could result from 
oceanographic research, and compares 
these benefits with the cost of doing the 
research. During its year of study the 
committee recognized, of course, that re- 
search deriving from scientific break- 
throughs and revolutionary technical in- 
novations cannot be forecast. Similarly, 
dollar values could not be placed on 
oceanographic requirements for national 
defense, or the benefits, which are truly 
incalculable. We need only consider the 
strategic drop Polaris has given us in the 
nuclear arms race to understand the 
life-and-death importance of our na- 
tional efforts in what has come to be 
known as “hydraspace” or innerspace.“ 

We have devoted only a minor fraction 
of our Federal research dollar to the 
marine sciences, but Federal support of 
this area of research, fortunately, has 
increased substantially in the past few 
years—from $24 million in fiscal year 
1958 to $124 million in 1963. 

Can we justify this rapid growth of 
appropriations? Dr. Schaefer’s Commit- 


tee answers with an emphatic “Yes.” 


The fact is, we cannot afford not to de- 
vote greater attention to this final but 
most promising frontier on our hungry 
and troubled planet. 

The committee’s report conservatively 
estimates that a continuing national in- 
vestment in oceanography of approxi- 
mately $165 million a year—not counting 
defense expenditures—‘will be an essen- 
tial component in bringing about savings 
of nearly $3 billion a year, plus added 
annual production worth almost as 
much.” 

In other words, in a period of 10 to 15 
years, with reasonable Féderal 
we can anticipate an annual yield in Te- 
turn of about $6 billion. 

Mr. Speaker, Congress will be devoting 
considerable attention to our national 
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oceanographic program this session, in- 
cluding several proposals designed to co- 
ordinate or accelerate this effort. I 
therefore commend to the attention of 
my colleagues, for their consideration, an 
editorial on this encouraging report by 
the Cape Cod Standard-Times of 


„ “+ 


Woutp Do WELL 


Were it not for the oceanographic advances 
already made at Woods Hole and similar cen- 
ters of the sclence, some of the things en- 
yisaged by experts in the field would seem to 
have a tinge of science fiction. 

The Committee on Oceanography of the 
National Academy of Sciences has been plug- 
ging for a national commitment to spend 
$165 million a year on developing means of 
exploiting the seas. 

Oceanographic experts envision such 
things as undersea animal husbandry and 
Temarkable new methods of fishing (by 
means of electric currents, for example, 
which would herd fish into a funnel attached 
to a processing ship). They foresee sub- 
marine freight and passenger travel, under- 
sea mining on a large scale, even the cres- 
tion of ocean ship cities in the most pro- 
ductive waters. 

Some of this is what has the ring of sci- 
ence fiction, until one recalls that moon 
shots and other developments make this an 
era in which science is catching up with 
science fiction. The truth is that what the 
oceanographers are proposing—that is, 
stepped-up oceanic research and develop- 
ment—makes excellent practical sense. 

This point is underscored by their esti- 
mate that annual investment of the $165 
million they ask will soon bring an enor- 
mously greater return. The figure they speak 
of—an annual yield of $6 billion within 
10 to 15 years—may sound like exaggeration, 
but even a fraction of that would justify 
the magnitude of investment proposed. 

Morever, there is reason to believe that the 
estimated yield is not much of an exaggera- 
tion if any at all. We are still in the hunt- 
ing stage in getting food from the sea. It is 
likely that systematic breeding, feeding, and 
harvesting of fish would in itself bring a 
heavy return on the investment. Congress 
would do well to act on the advice of the 
oceanographers and appropriate the neces- 
sary funds. 


Cigarette Smoking Caused 2,500 Deaths 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


oF 
HON. LEONARD FARBSTEIN 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, February 16, 1965 


Mr. FARBSTEIN. Mr. Speaker, un- 
der leave to extend my remarks I wish 
to include an article which appeared in 
the East Side News, a publication with 
wide distribution in my congressional 
district, which quotes the statement of 
Dr. George James, commissioner of 
health of the city of New York, in con- 
nection with cigarette smoking: 

HEALTH COMMISSIONER Sars: “CIGARETTE 
Smoxine Causep 2,500 Dzatus” 

“Cigarette smoking was responsible for the 
death of some 2,500 New Yorkers from lung 
cancer, cancer of the larynx, chronic bron- 
chitis, emphysema, and other diseases during 
1964," Dr. George James, oner of 
health, told East Side News today. 

“The hope that some pill.or filter would 
make smoking safe should not be allowed 
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to dull community understanding of the 
risks involved in smoking cigarettes,” Dr. 
James said. “The only safe and effective 
action is to stop smoking.” 

While he opposes the banning of cigarettes 
as impractical and reminiscent of the pro- 
hibition era, Dr. James does advocate the 
printing of a warning label on all cigarette 
packages. 

“The public has the right to be warned 
about the threat to health involved in smok- 
ing cigarettes,” Dr. James said. 

Declaring that cigarette manufacturers 
should not be allowed to suggest in their ad- 
vertising that one cigarette is safer than 
another, he sald: “Once cigarette manufac- 
turers are allowed to imply that some cig- 
arettes are less harmful than others, any 
battle waged by health authorities is auto- 
matically lost.” 

“There is no evidence,” Dr. James con- 
tinued, “that filters, whatever their content 
and length, have any effect whatever on car- 
cinogenicity, cancer-producing ability.” 

Since it is much easier to keep people fram 
starting a bad habit than it is to cure them 
of it once it is started, Dr. James emphasized 
the importance of educating the young. 
“An education directed at young 
people is of the highest importance,” he said. 

Dr. James concluded by pointing out that 
“in the last three decades, there has been 
a rapid rise in deaths from diseases associ- 
ated with cigarette smoking. Unchecked, 
these diseases represent a continuing threat 
to the health of our community.” 


President Johnson’s Position 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. W. J. BRYAN DORN 


OF SOUTH CAROLINA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, February 25, 1965 


Mr. DORN, Mr. Speaker, President 
Johnson is being constantly lambasted 
by the propaganda agencies of the inter- 
national Communist gangsters in Mos- 
cow, Hanoi, and Peiping. President 
Johnson is for standing firm in South 
Vietnam in the interest of the United 
States and freedom throughout the rest 
of the world. 

It is unbelievable to see prominent 
Americans join Kosygin, Chou En-lai, 
Mao Tse-tung, and Ho Chi Minh in de- 
manding that the United States with- 
draw from South Vietnam. 

Mr. Speaker, the following is from the 
Washington report of the American 
Security Council on February 3: 

PRESIDENT JOHNSON’S POSITION 


In his state of the Union message, Presi- 
dent Johnson answered this question. Said 
the President: “We are there, first, because 
a friendly nation has asked us to help against 
Communist aggression. Ten years ago our 
President pledged our help. Three Presi- 
dents have supported that pledge. We will 
no* break it. Second, our own security is 
tied to the peace of Asia. Twice in one 
generation we have had to fight against ag- 
gression in the Far East. To ignore aggres- 
sion now would only increase the danger of 
a larger war.” 

Both Radio Moscow and the Communist 
North Vietnam Radio Hanoi have com- 
mented somewhat impudently on the Presi- 
dent's speech. Said Radio Moscow on Jan- 
uary 7: “Once again he repeated the worn- 
out lines that American Armed Forces are 
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in South Vietnam to give help' and safeguard 
U.S. security in South Vietnam.” And 
Radio Hanoi on January 9 said: “In his state 
of the Union address to the U.S. Congress 
on January 4, Johnson once again disclosed 
U.S. stubbornness in continuing its aggres- 
sive plot in South Vietnam. Johnson 
brazenly stated that the United States would 
stay in South Vietnam.” 

But President Johnson’s words are not 
worn out. His words reflect the verdict of 
history on the policy of appeasement. A 
firm policy in Vietnam today is the best 
guarantee of avoiding a general war to- 
morrow. How much might not have Eng- 
land, and the world, been spared had the 
appeasers of the 1930's listened to the ad- 
vice of Sir Winston Churchill. Militarily, 
Communist China is still a paper tiger—iess 
powerful than Hitler's Nazis in the early 
1930’s. Today Communist China's chal- 
lenge in the Pacific can be met without ex- 
cessive risk. But the perll to freedom in 
the Pacific will continue to rise with each 
year If we refuse to face up to this challenge. 


Cleanup Time 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. LYNN E. STALBAUM 


OF WISCONSIN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, February 25, 1965 


Mr. STALBAUM. Mr. Speaker, Sena- 
tor GayLorp NELSON discussed the pollu- 
tion crisis in a recent speech to the Wis- 
consin State Bar Association. As Sena- 
tor and as Governor of Wisconsin for 
two terms, GAYLORD NELSON has been an 
ardent advocate of sound conservation 
measures, especially legislation to clean 
up our polluted rivers and lakes, 

I am pleased to call the attention of 
my colleagues to the excellent editorial 
in the Milwaukee Sentinel of February 
22, 1965. The article follows: 

CLEANUP TIME 

Senator NzLson did an effective job of 
sounding the alarm about the pollution cri- 
sis in his speech on “America’s Last Chance” 
at the midwinter meeting of the State Bar 
of Wisconsin. 

Enumerating some of our major crimes of 
defilement, Netson says we have destroyed 
our rivers, plundered our forests, strip mined 
mountains, overpopulated and overdeveloped 
our public parks, bulldozed away most of 
the green spots and open spaces in our cities, 
pushed heavy industry into the last sanc- 
tums of natural beauty, blighted the land- 
scape with junk yards, dammed our trout 
streams, filled in our swamps, poisoned our 
birds, and suffocated our fish, 

“A DULL, GRAY TIDE SWEEPS IN” 


That's plenty, but it's not all. “A duil, 
gray tide of pollution is moving through our 
Great Lakes, following the path of human 

." NELSON warns. This has been go- 
ing on for more than 50 years, with mount- 
ing seriousness, but we paid little attention 
because we thought these lakes were so 
vast that even Americans could not destroy 
them. Now we are finding out otherwise. It 
turns out that the lakes arè even more 
likely to be permanently ruined than the 
rivers, because they cannot purge them- 
selves of pollutants as rivers can in time of 
high water runoff.” 

For those who may be inclined to dismiss 
all this as exaggerations, Netson details the 
amount of pollution that already afflicts Lake 
Erie and the amount that is beginning to 
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turn Lake Michigan into a combined cess- 
pool and chemical tank. 

Nor can his remarks be dismissed as scare 
talk. It is that, but the public needs to be 
frightened so that it will be aroused to act 
before it is too late. “This,” NELSON warns, 
“may be our last chance.” 


1. B J. BOOSTS CONSERVATION 


The this“ Netson referred to was what 
he calls “a great new surge of interest in the 
conservation of natural resources” which 
was given a mighty boost by President John- 
son's message to the Congress on natural 
beauty. Newson quotes the President's words 
about making a massive effort to save the 
countryside as a green legacy for tomor- 
row.“ To stop further pollution, not to 
mention correcting the defilement that al- 
ready has been done, will indeed take ef- 
forts that are massive. 

We have an illustration of the enormous 
dimensions of the problem in our own front 
yard. In Milwaukee, 300,000 persons are 
served by storm and sanitary sewers which 
are interconnected. During heavy rains, 252 
sewer outfalls of the intercepting sewers dis- 
charge raw sewage into the Milwaukee, 
Menomonee, and Kinnickinnic Rivers, which 
flow into the harbor and then into Lake 
Michigan. The Milwaukee sewage treatment 
plant also bypasses sewage directly into the 
Milwaukee River during heavy runoff. An- 
other combined storm and sanitary sewer 
discharges directly into Lake Michigan dur- 
ing heavy runpff. 

Correcting this situation will be enormous- 
ly expensive. But we can't afford not to 
correct it, 


Crisis in the Milling Industry 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. ROBERT DOLE 


OF KANSAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, February 25, 1965 


Mr. DOLE. Mr. Speaker, recently a 
10-State grain and grain products freight 
committee was organized with James A, 
McCain, Kansas State University, as 
chairman. Today this group met in the 
caucus room in the Old Senate Office 
Building to discuss the serious problem 
confronting the milling industry in the 
Great Plains area. 

The gravity of the situation was graph- 
ically illustrated by the presence of Vice 
President Husrrt HUMPHREY, Gov. Wil- 
liam Avery of Kansas, a large number of 
U.S. Senators and U.S. Representatives, 
as well as a great number of persons di- 
rectly and indirectly interested in the 
problems faced by the milling industry. 

One of the speakers was J. H. Dean, 
general manager of the Farmers Co- 
operative Commission Co. of Hutchinson, 
Kans., and I feel certain his statement 
will be of interest to everyone concerned. 

The statement is as follows: 

STATEMENT oF J. H, DEAN, aT THE 10-STATE 
‘TRANSPORTATION CONFERENCE, WASHINGTON, 
D.C., Fesrvary 25, 1965 
I would like to take a moment to identify 

the organization I represent. As has been 

stated, I am the general manager of the 

Farmers Cooperative Commission Co. of 

Hutchinson, Kans, This organization 18 

owned by some 50,000 grain producers of 

Kansas engaged in the production of wheat 

and feed grain and it is the purpose of this 

organization to represent these producers in 
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matters relating to the marketing of their 
grain. 

There is probably no one single item of 
greater importance to wheat producers than 
the transportation provided for the move- 
ment of their product to its final market. 
This is why I am here today to speak in be- 
half of those producers we represent. During 
the past 15 years, our organization has mark- 
eted for our members approximately one-half 
billion bushels of wheat. In view of recent 
Government efforts to direct the flow of 
grain through normal free markets, we can 
reasonably expect this volume to reach 1 
billion bushels in another 15 years. 

We all know and can state without fear of 
contradiction that the mill market is con- 
sistently the highest priced market of any 
available to us. This means that when we 
market our grain through the milling in- 
dustry, more dollars go into the pockets of 
the producers, We also know that when- 
ever we move the milling industry farther 
away from the area of production, we, like- 
wise, move the industry away from us as & 
market for over 50 percent of our produc- 
tion. 

Down through the years as general condi- 
tions have dictated the fluctuation of freight 
rates both upward and downward, the rates 
for both wheat and flour have remained on 
a parity. The milling industry with vast in- 
vestments in milling facilities have estab- 
lished their plants under a freight rate 
structure of this kind and it has proven it- 
self to serve both the producer and consumer 
quite well. Our concern, then, is what we 
can expect will take place if legislation is 
passed to deregulate the railroads and open 
the whole area of transportation to an un- 
regulated and highly competitive situation. 
Tam sure most of you will agree with me that 
if rate regulations are removed, railroads 
wlll be forced by the competition that would 
develop to establish a rate structure with 
no regard to parity between products or the 
industries they serve. 

We have only to look at some of the pro- 
posals made by some railroads in recent 
months to realize that without some degree 
of proper regulation, we would face the 
rankest kind of discrimination. Some of 
these proposals provide for the basing of 
their rates on volume shipped, ownership of 
railroad equipment by the shipper and the 
elimination of service in transit which has 
proven to be so important in the marketing 
and processing of wheat. What chance would 
a small shipper have in this kind of a rate 
structure? I am sure we all recognize that 
the handling margin on grain percentage- 
wise is the thinnest of any commodity moy- 
ing in commerce today. There simply is no 
margin on which any shipper might absorb 
any portion of a freight differential to keep 
him in a competitive position. 

We don't want to create a situation that 
would ultimately eliminate the smaller busi- 
nessman from the scene of grain marketing 
and processing, thus leaving these entire 
yperations solely to the field of “big busi- 
ness.” All of us are aware of the impact 
on producers should this happen. 

One other point worthy of mention is the 
trend in consideration of mergers of some 
of the major railroad lines. I dont think 
anyone would be hard pressed to realize what 
would take place if we were to move into 
a situation of fewer and larger railroad com- 
panies with less and less regulation. Public 
interest must be paramount to prevent loss 
of industry in rural America. 

Over the years, we have had stable markets 
through which we have been able to market 
our grain. The farmer could go to his local 
market any day with a single truck load of 
grain or as large a volume as he wished and 
he was reasonably certain of the price he 
would receive for that grain. He has had 
access to daily market quotations through 
his daily paper, his radio or his TV. All 
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of this has been possible because the grain 
merchant has had stable freight rates on 
which he could rely to move the grain he 
purchased from day to day regardless of the 
volume. This kind of a marketing system 
is important to farmers and it is my hope we 
will not make some unwise moves to destroy 
it. 

The answer to the above problems is not 
the deregulation of the railroads but rather 
a regulation of all modes of transportation so 
that they will all be operating under the 
same rules. If this is done, we can build a 
stable and strong transportation system in 
this country encompassing all modes. Cer- 
tainly, this is Important to agricultural pro- 
ducers, our national defense and the general 
economic welfare of our country. 

In summary, it is the opinion of our or- 
ganization that the best interests of farmers 
and the general welfare of the Great Plains 
region would be served by: 

1. Maintaining the historical relationship 
of parity in freight rates for wheat and wheat 
products. 

2. Protect the stability of our markets so 
important to farmers by maintaining proper 
regulations over grain rates by the rall car- 
riers. 

3. Provide proper legislation for regulation 
of all modes of transportation in the move- 
ment of grain, thereby providing equal op- 
portunity to all carriers. Any such regula- 
tion should include a clearly defined exemp- 
tion for the movement of grain from the farm 
to the first market by the producers. 


The “E” Award 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JOHN V. LINDSAY 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, February 25, 1965 


Mr. LINDSAY. Mr. Speaker, I am 
pleased to announce that the President's 
“E” Award for excellence in exporting 
is being presented this afternoon to 
Clupak, Inc., a worldwide licensing and 
research organization with headquar- 
ters in New York City. 

As you know, the President's E“ 
Award for outstanding contributions to 
the increase of world trade was estab- 
lished by Executive order in December 
1961. Clupak, Inc., is the first licensing 
organization to receive this great honor. 

Clupak, which licenses its patents and 
trademarks for the production of Clu- 
pak extensible paper to mills and paper 
machinery manufacturers throughout 
the world, conducts its worldwide activi- 
ties with no great outlay of American 
dollars in foreign countries, 

The citation accompanying the “E” 
pennant given to Clupak, Inc., states: 

Clupak, Inc., has successfully penetrated 
world markets with Clupak extensible paper. 
In concluding licensing arrangements for 
foreign production, the company surmounted 
skepticism and legal obstacles, demonstrated 
perseverance, product superiority, and the 
value of cooperative research. 

These determined efforts to effectively pro- 
mote Clupak extensible paper to the paper 
industry of the world reflect credit on man- 


agement, employees, and the American free 
enterprise system. 


Mr. Speaker, it should be noted, too, 
that Clupak licenses, in all cases, call for 
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royalty payments in U.S. funds—thus 
furthering the objectives of America’s 
export expansion program. 

As a case in point, it is estimated that 
if the Clupak extensible paper now made 
every year in foreign countries were 
made in papermills built with American 
capital—instead of under license from 
Clupak, Inc. —it would have required an 
expenditure of $50 to $75 million for 
plant facilities alone. 

This procedure is in line with recent 
call by President Johnson for American 
businessmen “to limit their direct in- 
vestments abroad, their deposits in for- 
eign banks, and their holdings of finan- 
cial assets.” 

Clupak, Inc., currently has 44 licensees 
producing Clupak extensible paper in the 
United States and 15 foreign countries 
in Europe, Africa, South America, and 
Asia. 

Licensees of Clupak, Inc., serve world- 
wide markets from Argentina, Canada, 
Chile, China (Taiwan), Colombia, Eng- 
land, Finland, France, Germany, Japan, 
Norway, Peru, South Africa, Sweden, and 
Yugoslavia. 4 

Clupak extensible paper, an uncreped 
kraft with built-in stretch and extraor- 
dinary toughness, is used widely 
throughout the world for multiwall bags 
and for industrial wrapping paper. 

Clupak, Inc., is owned jointly by Clu- 
ett, Peabody & Co., Inc., and West Vir- 
ginia Pulp & Paper. 

I am happy to announce the presenta- 
tion of an “E” Award to this outstanding 
company. 


The War in Vietnam—lll 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. THADDEUS J. DULSKI 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, February 25, 1965 


Mr. DULSKI. Mr. Speaker, under 
unanimous consent I wish to include the 
third installment of the report by Mr. 
Lucian C. Warren, Washington corre- 
spondent for the Buffalo Courier-Ex- 
press, on his recent trip to Vietnam, 

Part III. which appeared in the Buf- 
falo Courier-Express, Buffalo, N.Y., on 
February 23, 1965, follows: 

Tue War IN VietNam, III—DISASTER STRIKES 
at Quit NHon Base 

(Death can come swiftly and unexpectedly 
in the picturesque country of South Viet- 
nam—and it has been coming to an increas- 
ing mumber of Americans there. Here, Lu- 
cian C. Warren, Washington ent 
for the Courler-Express, describes a brief trip 
to the U.S. airbase at Qui Nhon, a pretty 
coastal town where only a few hours later 
Red guerrillas destroyed an American bar- 
racks and brought death to many GI's.) 

(By Lucian C. Warren) 

Dananc, Sours VretNaM.—It had been an 
uneventful, if a bit uncomfortable, flight 
from Saigon to this war-torn nation’s second 
largest city, Just south of the border with 
Communist North Vietnam. 

I rode in a lumbering C-123 Flying Box- 
car,” perhaps the Air Force's most reliable 
transport plane. 
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A public address system Is unknown to the 
C-123, probably because the roar of the en- 
gines in its non-sound-proofed fuselage is so 
loud that it wouldn't serve any useful pur- 
pose. 

SIGNS 

Instead, the navigator manipulated a sim- 
ple sign on approaches to and takeoffs from 
landing fields. 

“Cam hut thuoc—No smoking,” proclaimed 
the sign during the takeoff and landing pe- 
riod. While in flight, the sign was turned 
over to read: “Cam hut hut thuoc—Smok- 
ing permitted.” 

There was no accompanying sign about fas- 
tening seat belts, as the Air Force assumed 
that even the most stupid would know when 
to strap himself in, 

A couple of dozen passengers on assorted 
war missions made the miik run with me on 
the afternoon’s flight from Saigon to Danang. 
They sat in bucket seats facing each other, 
while in the rear was cargo and mail. 

TALK 

A C-123 does not provide reading lights, but 
a few attempted to read paperbacks with 
light filtering in through small windows. 
Most took the opportunity to seize 40 winks. 

I attempted some conversation with my 
bucket seat mates, but shouting a conversa- 
tion is not the easiest way to communicate. 

I did learn that the man on my right, a 
North Carolinian, had just begun his year’s 
tour of duty with the Army and was not at 
all enchanted with the prospect. 

“I wouldn't care so much,” he said, “if 
I had a decent place to live. The Army 
tries hard, but the accommodations aren't 
the greatest.” 

WAYSTOPS 

The Saigon-Danang milk run provided for 
three intermediate stops on its 5-hour 
400-mile run north along South Vietnam's 
coastline, 

Natrong was the first stop. This, in more 
peaceful times, is South Vietnam's resort 
area. Here, Madame Nhu had a palatial 
Riviera-type home. Since the assassination 
of her brother-in-law, President Ngo Dinh 
Diem, she has been living in forced exile 
abroad. 

But her home was not visible from the 
makeshift airport the Air Force had con- 
structed. There wasn’t even a snack bar 
around in which to while away the time 
while the C-123 unloaded and loaded cargo. 

QUI NHON 

At the next stop the accommodations were 
better. “The USAF welcomes you to Qui 
Nhon,” read the sign on a small buillding, 
on the inside of which soft drinks and sand- 
wiches were available. 

The alrport was not far from the ocean, 
where waves could be seen lapping gently at 
the beaches. It seemed an idyllic spot. 

So it seemed too, to four Army enlisted 
men a month ago. An ideal place for a lit- 
tle fishing expedition. 

The next day, thelr bodies were washed 
up on the shore. Their hands were tied 
behind their backs and Vietcong bullets had 
riddled their heads. 

ALARM 

The trip was soon completed after the 
Qui Nhon stop, and it wasn't many hours 
later when I had bedded down in the quar- 
ters of Col. Roy S. Geiger, deputy US. sen- 
ior adviser for the Vietnamese Army's Corps 
Iin the Danang area. 

A mosquito netting was all that separated 
the colonel’s bed and mine. Beside his bed 
was an emergency phone. 

We had not been asleep long, when the 
phone rang. 

The news was bad: 

The Vietcong had blown up a hotel in 
which American enlisted men were quartered. 
There was one known dead and 27 missing. 
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For several hours, Colonel Geiger’s phone was 
busy as he assisted in lining up engineers 
to rescue men still alive, but buried, in the 
rubble. 

The place of the disaster—the not so Idyllic 
town of Qui Nhon. 


Presentation of ARBA Award by Boyd S. 
Oberlink, President, American Road 
Builders’ Association, February 23, 
1865 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JOHN A. BLATNIK 


OF MINNESOTA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, February 25, 1965 


Mr. BLATNIK. Mr. Speaker, a num- 
ber of us were present at the American 
Road Builders’ Association luncheon and 
were privileged to see our modest, able, 
and effective chairman of the House 
Public Works Committee, Hon. GEORGE H. 
FALLON, receive recognition for his out- 
standing contribution to highway prog- 
ress. It is an honor to place the re- 
marks of our friend, Mr. Boyd S. Ober- 
link, at the presentation of the ARBA 
award ceremony, in the Recorp: 
PRESENTATION or ARBA Awarp Br Boyp S. 

OBERLINK, PRESIDENT, AMERICAN ROAD 

BUILDERS’ ASSOCIATION, FEBRUARY 23, 1965 

One of the most agreeable duties of the 
President of the American Road Bullders’ 
Association ts that of presenting the annual 
ARBA award, which is presented each year 
to a member of the association who has made 
an outstanding contribution to highway 


progress, 

The president of ARBA does not select the 
recipient. The selection committee is 
composed of the award winners for the past 
3 years. In this case, I think the selection 
committee itself deserves to be congratulated 
for its work, for I can think of no one more 
deserving of this award than Gronda H. 
FALLON. 


Congressman FALton was assigned to the 
House Roads Committee when he first came 
to Congress, in January 1945, and has served 
the highway program ever since, He became 
the first chairman of the Subcommittee on 
Roads in 1949. He is attending his 218t 
ARBA convention. 

Con FALLON is sometimes called 
the father of the interstate highway pro- 
gram. He does not call himself that, be- 
cause he Is always more than willing to share 
the credit and, certainly, many people played 
parts in the establishment of this program. 
However, no single individual did more than 

an FALLON. He was the author of 
the bill which became the Federal Aid High- 
way Act of 1956 and set into motion the 
world’s greatest public works program. 

This one achievement would be sufficient to 
earn a place in the highway program’s hall 
of fame, but Mr. FALLON has continued to 
distinguish himself ever since, 

Back in 1956, the House Public Works 
Committee formally stated its intent to in- 
crease the authorization for the ABC high- 
way program in annual increments of $25 
million until such time as the authorization 
would reach the $1 billion level. Although 
this was a reasonable rate of growth—the 
necessary rate, in fact, to keep the ABC pro- 
gram in balance with the Interstate—the 
increases were never obtained without over- 
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coming formidable opposition, Mr. FALLON 
not only worked out the problem; he did it 
without incurring animosity. 

Throughout his tenure as chairman of the 
House Road Subcommittee he has fostered 
harmonious relations with the executive 
branch of the Government, with the minor- 
ity members of the subcommittee, with the 
State highway departments and with the 
representatives of the highway Industry. 

Because of this harmony, the legislative 
problems associated with the highway pro- 
gram have been worked out In an intelligent 
way, in an atmosphere of understanding. 

On the occasion of the final enactment of 
the Federal Aid Highway Act of 1956, several 
members of the House Public Works Com- 
mittee made comments in the House Cham- 
ber praising Mr. FALLON for the manner in 
which the bill was handled. 

I particularly like the comment by the 
late Congressman Dempsey, of New Mexico, 
concerning GEORGE FALLON: 

"He ls a man who does not especially like 
praise and most certainly does not seek it,” 
Congressman Dempsey said. “He is a very 
modest person, or I would have a lot more 
to say about his ability. I congratulate him 
because I think he has done a magnificent 
job.” 

These words of Congressman Dempsey are 
as appropriate today as they were in 1956. 

We could be more extensive in our praise, 
but it is appropriate to say, simply, that 
Congressman FALLON has done a magnificent 
job, and it gives me a great personal pleasure 
to present to him, without further ceremony, 
the ARBA Award. 


VFW Prize-Winning Speech 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ALEC G. OLSON 


OF MINNESOTA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, February 25, 1965 


Mr. OLSON of Minnesota. Mr. 
Speaker, I am pleased to note that the 
Minnesota winner in the annual Vet- 
erans of Foreign Wars voice of democ- 
racy contest is a student at Redwood 
Falls High School in my district. Young 
David Harvey, in his winning speech, 
Stresses eloquently the importance of the 
individual in a democracy. But I am 
especially proud of David. This boy, 
who presented so well a philosophy which 
is close to the heart of every American 
citizen, is not himself an American 
citizen. David is a foreign exchange 
student from New Zealand. 

Mr. Speaker, with unanimous consent 
I place David's prize-winning speech at 
this point in the Appendix to the RECORD: 

THe CHALLENGE OF CITIZENSHIP 

When St. Paul was brought before the 
Roman governor, he used those magic words 
which gave him immunity from Hebrew jus- 
tice "Civis Romanus sum.“ — I am a Roman 
citizen." and he had the right to appeal to 
Caesar, which he did. 

Today, as in the time of St. Paul, one’s 
citizenship is a thing to be proud of, but say- 
ing that one is a citizen of a country and 
saying that one practices good citizenship 
are two different things. 

Citizenship is not flagwaving patriotism, 
but for us it is identifying ourselves as those 
who are entitled to the rights and privileges 
of free men, and sensing the qualities of our 
obligations and responses to a community. 
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Now let us discover what the challenge of one 
entitled to the rights and privileges of a free 
man actually involves. 

Today we are surrounded by forces that 
threaten to take away our freedom. We all 
have heard of these over the media of com- 
munication, so there is no need for me to re- 
iterate all the dangers that face us. Yet we 
are faced by an equally dangerous enemy 
within that threatens to take away our most 
important freedom—the freedom to think as 
we please, the freedom to make our own 
decisions and to act upon them. All the 
time we are told what to do, what to buy, 
how we should do this and how we should do 
that, and gradually we are allowing other 
people to do our thinking for us. The time 
will come when no longer will we make our 
own decisions, but some “big brother” will 
tell us what to do and what to think. We 
wil be told who is good and who is bad, whom 
we shall love and whom we shall hate. 

Happily, today we are only on the brink of 
this horror, but it is, nonetheless, frighten- 
ingly close. What we need to do now, at 
this moment, is to wake up and think for 
ourselves. When we do this we must not 
be affected by prejudice, be it racial, political 
or religious, and above all we must stick to 
our decisions once we have made them. If 
our ideas differ from those of the majority, 
and if we truly and genuinely believe in 
them, then we must stick to them as the 
American colonists did more than 175 years 
ago. 

Individualism is a keynote of our society 
and it must be maintained by sustaining 
freedom of thought, and it is up to the good 
citizen to preserve this freedom as well as 
all the others. By upholding these freedoms 
when it is perhaps easier to be passive, which 
are the rights of every person, the citizen 
practices good citizenship. 

Yet how many people criticize and censure 
the individualist for his different ideas; he 
is reviled, insulted, even called a Communist. 

This is the wrong attitude to adopt toward 
those who use the freedom of thought, and 
it is this that is challenging us today. We 
must accept this challenge—a challenge 
which, if we do not accept, will take away 
our freedoms. To practice good citizenship 
we must fight for and preserve our free- 
doms—the freedom to speak as we please; 
the freedom to worship as we please; the free- 
dom to live without having to worry; and 
the greatest freedom of them all—freedom 
to think as we wish. Preserve them, for if 
we do not, then we do not accept the chal- 
lenge of citizenship—for these as we care- 
fully exercise them, become not ours alone, 
but equal rights of others, strengthened like 
links in a chain, 


Our Future Farmers 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. LYNN E. STALBAUM 


OF WISCONSIN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, February 25, 1965 


Mr. STALBAUM. Mr. Speaker, as a 
onetime member of the Future Farmers 
of America, I have been long aware of 
the keen insight such participation af- 
fords young men who learn the full 
values necessary to good citizenship. 
The role of the Future Farmers of 
America in today’s complex world is in- 
creasingly more important. 

Therefore, I am genuinely pleased to 
call attention of my colleagues to the ex- 
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cellent editorial in the Beloit, Wis., Daily 
News of February 17, 1965. The article 
follows: 

Our FUTURE FARMERS 


Future Farmers of America Week is to be 
observed during the February 20-27 period. 
And this is one of those annual events that 
ts fully worthy of the attention and interest 
of us all, 

The stated purpose is “public recognition 
of the Future Farmers of America organiza- 
tion in ‘developing better agriculture and 
rural citizenship.” The young people who 
participate are brought close to the profound 
values that are a part of nature. They bave i 
healthy and dedicated interest in crops, in 
farm animals, and in the ever-changing tech- 
niques which give our agriculture its vast 
efficiency and productivity and help make us 
the best fed people in the world. The city- 
dweller is totally dependent on the farmer 
for the means of life itself. 

Beyond this, the Nation faces a critical 
problem of juvenile delinquency. Various 
cures are offered, based on the home, schools, 
and churches. In addition, those groups 
which work with youth, in all manner of 
fields, can do an essential job in building 
character, honor, and responsibility. The 
Future Farmers organization is one of the 
best of them, 


Buffalo Area Chamber of Commerce State- 
ment on Proposed Head Tax on Trav- 
elers 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. THADDEUS J. DULSKI 


OF NEW YORE 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, February 23, 1965 


Mr. DULSKI. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the REC- 
orn, I wish to include a statement of the 
Buffalo Area Chamber of Commerce, 
Buffalo, N.Y., concerning a proposed tax 
on residents of the United States who 
travel abroad. 

The statement follows: 

BUFFALO AREA CHAMBER OF COMMERCE STATE- 
MENT ON ProposED Heap Tax ON TRAVEL- 
ERS 
The proposal to levy a head tax of $100 

on U.S. residents traveling to foreign lands 

or in fact any further Government restric- 
tions affecting the natural rights of its citi- 
zens is vigorously opposed. 

Such a tax not only would place an onerous 
burden on educators, students and others 
having a limited travel budget but also 
would add considerably to the cost of doing 
business abroad. It would be a serious detri- 
ment to increased and freer trade between 
the United States and friendly nations. 

The goodwill now created by American 
tourists abroad would be considerably cur- 
tailed and if other countries imposed a sim- 
ilar tax in retribution, our growing number 
of foreign visitors would be lessened. 

Revenues derived from the tax 
might amount to somewhat less than a neg- 
ligible $200 million and the balance-of-pay- 
ments deficit might be lowered by a few hun- 
dred million dollars. This amount, com- 
pared to the US. billions flowing overseas 
through investments, Government loans and 
giveaway programs, would have very little 
effect on the balance-of-payments deficit. 

We sincerely urge that no serious consid- 
eration be given to this proposal. 


1965 
Go To Hell With Your Aid 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. W. J. BRYAN DORN 


OF SOUTH CAROLINA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, February 25, 1965 


Mr. DORN. Mr. Speaker, President 
Sukarno of Indonesia has joined a chorus 
of those around the world screaming 
“Yankee Go Home“ and to go to hell 
with your aid. 

Sukarno during the CBS television pro- 
gram, “Face the Nation,” on January 31 
told the United States to Go to hell with 
your aid.” The following UPI story of 
the Sukarno interview is from the Green- 
ville News, Greenville, S.C., on February 
1 and appeared in newspapers through- 
out the Nation: 

INDONESIAN PRESIDENT SUKARNO SPEAKING: 
Wovuton’r MIND i COUNTRY WENT RED 
Wasnincron.—Indonesian President Su- 

karno said Sunday he would not mind if his 

country goes Communist. 

"I am not afraid,” he said. 
all ideologies.” 

He also praised Communist China because 
“China respects the freedom to be free.” 
He denounced the United States because 
“you mix too much in our existence,” and 
repeated his statement that Washington 
could “go to hell“ with its foreign ald. 

Sukarno spoke on a television interview 
(“Face the Nation,“ CBS) recorded in 
Djakarta, the Indonesian capital, and 
monitored here. 

He said he would not mind a Communist 
takeover in Indonesia so long as the Reds 
did not “make trouble.” He said he would 
fight communism if it did. 

BIGGEST POLITICAL PARTY 

A questioner noted that Communists form 
the biggest political party in Indonesia. “It 
would mean, wouldn’t it, if that party con- 
trols this country, it would eventually be- 
come Communist?" he asked. 

“I said I don't care about this so long as 
they are not damaging or making trouble 
against the state,” Sukarno replied. 

“In other words,” he was asked, “if it 
evolved slowly without trouble, it would be 
all right?“ 

“Of course. Why not?” Sukarno sald. 

The Indonesian chief of state accused the 
United States of meddling in his country’s 
internal affairs. He said his advice for im- 
proved United States-Indonesian relations 
was: Leave us alone.” 

Asked if the Far East might not be “made 
over in the image of North Vietnam” if it 
were left alone, Sukarno said he was not 
afraid of such a possibility. 

WANTS LEFT ALONE 


“I tolerate 


“We just want to be left alone and you - 


mix too much in our existence,” he said. “Of 
course, then, some strata of the population 
go, say, Communist or go leftist.” 

He challenged his questioners to “mention 
an example” of China interfering in other na- 
tions’ affairs. He said he could not blame 
Peiping for acting against what it might 
consider outside interference with the Viet- 
namese people. 

He was reminded that American taxpayers 
were sensitive over his “go to hell” remark 
about US, aid. “That I don’t know,” Su- 
karno replied, “but really and again I repeat 
to go to hell with your aid if that aid is 
meant to give us any strings.” 
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Agriculture and the Public Interest 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. JAMES ROOSEVELT 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, February 25, 1965 


Mr. ROOSEVELT. Mr. Speaker, for 
the benefit of my colleagues, there fol- 
lows a summary of the latest pamphlet 
by the Conference on Economic Progress, 
headed by the renowned Leon Keyserling, 
entitled “Agriculture and the Public In- 
terest.” This study attempts to deal ob- 
jectively with the whole U.S. farm prob- 
lem, in its domestic and international 
aspects, and to relate this farm problem 
to the many other aspects of U.S. eco- 
nomic performance which depend so im- 
portantly upon the condition of agricul- 
ture. 


Though you may not be in accord with 
all of the policies and conclusions of this 
study, I am confident you will neverthe- 
less find it of interest: 


I. SUMMARY AND THEME: WEALTH, HEALTH, 
AND BOOKKEEPING 


GENERAL PROGRESS IN ECONOMIC THOUGHT 
AND ACTION 


The past few years have witnessed great 
improvement in our economic and social 
thinking as a nation and a people. The 
essence of this improvement is that we are 
giving precedence to the realities of wealth 
and health, instead of subordinating them to 
the unrealities of mere bookkeeping. We 
have undertaken massive tax reductions, 
deeming the immediate condition of the Fed- 
eral budget secondary to the long-range needs 
of the American economy and people. We 
are seeking to improve the financial mechan- 
isms, both private and public, which will 
utilize our human and physical resources 
fully, in recognition that we still have great 
unmet needs in absolute terms, and that 
there is unlimited room for improvements in 
living standards and human enjoyment. 

We have come to reject above all the 
proposition that our burgeoning productive 
powers should be deliberately restrained, as if 
we did not have the will and the brains to 
use them fully. Instead of restricting supply 
because there is not enough effective demand 
to use it fully and for good purposes, we are 
acknowledging that demand can always be 
lifted to the levels required to use fully the 
productive powers which represent the core 
of our real wealth. And we are infusing the 


intent to use our real wealth fully with 


recognition that it must be used along lines 
which combine wealth with health. 

By this we do not mean only that we must 
use our wealth to serve the physical needs 
of people, although this indeed is called for 
when almost a fifth of our own population 
live in poverty, and when more than a third 
cannot obtain adequate medical care at costs 
within their means. Beyond this, the deter- 
mination to combine wealth with health is 
embodied in the words of the poet: 

“Til fares the land to hastening ilis a prey, 
Where wealth accumulates and men decay.” 

The most recent counterpart of these 
famous words is President Johnson's insist- 
ence that we must care about where we are 
going, and not just how fast. The goals of 
the Great Society thus relate to the whole 
range of man’s needs and aspirations, and 
they regard justice as an essential element in 
progress. Most encouraging of all, the Presi- 
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dent's declarations of Intent are being ac- 

companied by programs to implement them. 

THE LAG IN APPLYING THE NEW THOUGHT AND 
ACTION TO OUR FARM PEOPLE 


This veritable transformation in our eco- 
nomic and social thought and action has 
not yet been applied in comparable measure 
to our national farm policies and programs. 
In a basic sense, and with modifications in 
some degree, our performance in this area 
today is analagous to the situation a genera- 
tion ago, when we plowed crops under and 
destroyed little pigs while millions of people 
in our own country were turning toward 
revolt because their families were starving. 
Even today, our thinking about the farm 
problem is imprisoned in the myths of over- 
production and surpluses, and committed to 
the notion that we need much fewer farm- 
ers and much fewer farms. Yet millions of 
Americans still fail to obtain adequate nutri- 
tion; the almost two-fifths who live in pov- 
erty or deprivation do not really enjoy bal- 
anced and pleasant diets by American stand- 
ards; our industries would need far morë 
products of our farms, If they were operating 
at maximum employment and production; 
and overseas, the more than half of the peo- 
ples of the world who are seriously underfed 
constitute a threat to our security, and, even 
more clearly, a challenge to our morality. 
Almost every economy drive concentrates 
upon the high costs of the farm program in 
the Federal budget, and totally overlooks the 
devastating impact of what is happening to 
farmers and their incomes upon unemploy- 
ment and inadequate economic growth 
throughout the whole U.S, economy. 

From the time when we started to get 
America moving again until now, it is amaz- 
ing how little focus of attention has been 
directed toward the backward movement of 
our farm families. In the paeans of praise 
of the longest economic recovery on record, 
and the highest levels of employment, pro- 
duction, and incomes ever, it is amazing how 
little attention is being focused upon the 
farm income shortfalls. In the heartening 
efforts, now being galvanized on a nation- 
wide basis, to conduct an all-out war agains! 
poverty, it is amazing how relatively little 
discussion or program is being directed to- 
ward the extraordinary concentration of 
poverty in American agriculture. 

Moving from these general propositions to 
the facts which underlie them, what are the 
facts about American agriculture—facts not 
yet evoking the policies and programs which 
should respond sensitively to them? 

WE ARE NOT FACING UP TO THE CONCEPT OF 

FARM-PRODUCT ABUNDANCE 

We are neglecting these facts: Taking into 
account both needed improvements in diets 
and population growth, and comparing 1975 
with 1964, our domestic requirements for in- 
creased farm products are very great. Meat 
utilization should rise 27 percent; dairy prod- 
ucts, 25 percent; fruits, 53 percent; and 
vegetables, 37 percent. Even potatoes should 
rise 20 percent, and wheat 8 percent. Cot- 
ton use should rise 21 percent. 

We are neglecting this question: How 
much should our exports of farm products 
be encouraged to rise, if we are to draw upon 
the true productive capabilities of American 
agriculture in making our fair contribution 
toward the war against poverty and hunger, 
discontent and ferment, around the world? 
Again comparing 1975 with 1964, and includ- 
ing commercial exports as well as those in 
the form of aid, our exports of red meat 
should be nearly 9 times as high in 1975 as 
in 1964; dairy products, almost 10 times as 
high; food fats and oils, about double; wheat, 
about 50 percent higher, and cotton, more 
than double, These estimates do not in- 
clude Communist Asia (Communist China, 
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North Korea. North Vietnam, and Mongolia), 
where somewhere in the hood of 950 
million people will be ving by 1875. Other 
estimates in the study do. 

We are neglecting these facts: Combining 
our real domestic needs and desirable export 
goals, and even assuming the exclusion of 
Communist Asia from these export goals, the 
total utilization of U.S. farm products should 
be 35 percent higher in 1975 than in 1964 
for red meat; 46 percent for dairy products; 
51 percent for frults; 37 percent for vege- 
tables; 49 percent for food fats and oils; 31 
percent for wheat; 56 percent for corn; and 
52 percent for cotton. If Communist Asia 
were to be included within the range of our 
export efforts by 1975, the total utilization 
of our domestic production would be even 
higher by 1975. For example in that event, 
compared with 10964, red meat use should 
rise 49 percent; dairy products, 68 percent; 
food fats and oils, 75 percent; wheat, 58 per- 
cent; corn, 89 percent; and cotton, 85 per- 
cent. 

WE ARE NOT SHAPING OUR FARM RESOURCES TO 
MEET THESE NEEDS 


We are neglecting these facts: Comparing 
1964 with 1953, the shrinkage in the farm 
population by 33.3 percent, in farm employ- 
ment by 31.1 percent, and in farm acreage 
by 14 percent, was utterly out of line with 
these real needs, current and prospective. 
In the overall, to meet appropriate utilization 
goals, farm acreage should rise above the 
1964 level by about 10 percent by 1975, with 
wheat acreage up about 15 percent; cotton 
acreage should be held about stable. If 
Communist Asia were to be Included within 
the range of our export efforts by 1975, total 
acreage would need to be up about 23 per- 
cent, wheat acreage about 33 percent, and 
cotton acreage about 26 percent, In either 
alternative, very large increases would also 
be needed in beef cattle and hogs on farms, 
dairy cattle on farms, poultry production, 
and egg-producing poultry. Farm employ- 
ment, standing at 6.1 million in 1964, should 
be held at about 5.5 million in 1975, repre- 
senting close to stabilization, even if Com- 
munist Asin were not included in our export 
efforts by that year. If it were included, we 
would need farm employment about the same 
as in 1964. 

WE ARE MISCONSTRUING THE SO-CALLED FARM 
SURPLUSES 

We are neglecting these facts: The furor 
about the farm surpluses ignores these real 
needs, and in addition exaggerates them 
fantastically. For the years 1953-64 on the 
average, our domestic farm production was 
only 1.8 percent in excess of its current 
utilization, But the true level of unemploy- 
ment in the U.S. economy, representing sur- 
plus manpower, averaged 8.1 percent, allow- 
ing for part-time and concealed unemploy- 
ment, And on the average, total national 
production fell short of maximum produc- 
tion by 8.8 percent. For most items now, the 
surpluses are below needs for an adequate 
food reserve. 

WE ARE IGNORING THE FULL SIGNIFICANCE OF 
THE PARM-INCOME DECLINE 

We are neglecting these facts: The tragic 
decline in total farm income, 
amounting to almost 11 percent from 1953 
to 1964, occurred while nonfarm income rose 
47.9 percent (in uniform 1963 dollars). Even 
on a per capita basis, in 1964, farm personal 
income from all sources was only $1,494, 
contrasted with $2,595 for nonfarm personal 
income. In 1963, 434 percent of all farm 
families lived in poverty, contrasted with 
only 17 percent of all nonfarm families. 
Even if this were not so intolerable on 
grounds of equity and social justice, failure 
to reverse these trends drastically would offer 
no hope that we could achieve the desirable 
levels of farm employment and output. 
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We are neglecting these facts: The pro- 
longed decline of farm income, and the forc- 
ing of farmers off the land, has contributed 
to our overall economic difficulties in 
amounts enormously exceeding the ratio of 
the farm population to total population, or 
the ratio of farm income to total national 
income, Probably one-third of the exces- 
sive unemployment in 1964—and maybe 
half—was. attributable to the number of 
workers forced out of agriculture from 1953 
forward. Between a fourth and a fifth of 
our total national production deficiency of 
about $590 billion, during the 12-year period 
1953-64 inclusive, was directly traceable to 
the deficiencies in farm income from all 
sources. Correspondingly, the restoration 
and maintenance of maximum employment 
and production in the United States will be 
utterly impossible without the restoration of 
farm income. According to an equilibrium 
model for the whole U.S. economy, tested by 
experience, farm personal income from all 
sources should be $23.7 billion higher in 1975 
than in 1964. Allowing for current dispari- 
ties, this would be consistent with a needed 
rise in total national production estimated 
at $489 billion. Even with these gains, and 
allowing for the fact that the size of the 
farm population would shrink relative to our 
total population, per capita farm income 
from all sources would be about $3,508 in 
1975, or only about 93 percent of a $3,785 
per capita personal income for our entire 
population. 


WE ARE IMPROPERLY APPRAISING THE COSTS OF 
THE FARM PROGRAM 


We are neglecting these facts: The costs 
of the farm program in the Federal budget 
have been grossly exaggerated, quite apart 
from the fact that we should put the wealth 
and health of the Nation above pure book- 
keeping. Comparing fiscal 1965 (estimated) 
with 1963, agricultural outlays in the budget 
fell from 5.8 percent to 4.6 percent of total 
outlays. 

On a per capita basis related to total popu- 
lation, 1965 outlays in the farm category 
were only 12.3 percent of total per capita 
budget outlays for all domestic programs, 
eyen though 15 percent of the poor people 
in the United States live on farms, and even 
though about 18 percent of the total U.S. 
personal income deficiency in 1964 was repre- 
sented by the deficiency in farm income from 
all sources. Measured in ratio to gross na- 
tional product, agricultural outlays in the 
budget fell from 1 percent in fiscal 1963 to 
0.7 percent in fiscal 1965 (a decline of 30 
percent in the ratio), while nonagricultural 
outlays fell from 15.3 percent to 14.5 percent 
{a decline of only about 5.2 percent in the 
ratio). Implementation of all programs rec- 
ommended in this study would hold agri- 
cultural outlays at about 1 percent of gross 
national product in a properly growing US. 
economy, and this would represent a declin- 
ing ratio to total budget outlays if these were 
kept in line with the growing needs of a 
growing people. Besides, a very large part of 
the budget outlays in the agriculture cate- 
gory should not be charged to the farm pro- 
gram, but rather to other purposes, includ- 
ing the domestic war against poverty. 
TOWARD PARITY TREATMENT FOR AGRICULTURE IN 

NATIONAL POLICIES 

Viewing the facts as they really are, and 
the progress as a nation and a people which 
we are determined to achieve, the time is al- 
ready late to commence a thorough reorien- 
tation of our thinking, policies, and programs 
related to agriculture. These efforts should 
all be pointed toward a rationalization of 
nationwide farm efforts which have suffered 
some erroneous assumptions, conflicting 
Policies, and willy-nilly actions. 

An appropriate instrumentality for prog- 
ress might be legislation running parallel to 
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the Employment Act of 1946, which has fa- 
cilitated so much progress for the nonfarm 
population, but hardly addressed itself to the 
problems of the farm population. This new 
legislation might establish an Agricultural 
Employment Act, setting in motion a Presi- 
dent's Economic Report for Agriculture, a 
Council of Agricultural Advisers to the Presi- 
dent, and a congressional Joint Committee 
on the Economic Report for Agriculture. 

This would enable establishment of maxi- 
mum employment, production, and purchas- 
ing power goals for agriculture, in balance 
with those established for the overall econ- 
omy. It would facilitate the gearing of farm 
Policies to these goals, including income 
parity for agriculture, and strengthening of 
the family-type farm. These goals and poli- 
cies should stress a three-sided attack upon 
poverty: The poverty in our farm population, 
the deficient food and fiber consumption of 
the U.S. poor in general, and the poverty 
overseas within the range of our bountiful 
productive resources after care of our 
needs at home. This study, in its entirety, 
indicates clearly the types of quantifications, 
and the value priorities, which should enter 
into the establishment of goals under any 
such legislation. 


To accord farmers and farm organizations 
a voice in the policies which affect them, 
more nearly comparable to the voice of other 
functioning economic groups in those poli- 
cies which they are able (unlike farmers) to 
make effective in the marketplace, farmers 
should be adequately represented on the 
Council of Agricultural Advisers to the Presi- 
dent, of which the Secretary of Agriculture 
should be chairman. 

These proposals are not radical nor even 
novel, if measured against what we have al- 
ready set in motion for others through the 
Employment Act of 1946, and in many other 
ways. They are consonant with the objec- 
tives of the Great Society. They will be re- 
garded as radical or novel only by those who 
have not adjusted to the proposition that 
our farm people must not remain isolated 
from the mainstream of our American efforts, 
achievements, and aspirations. 


Correcting a Public Record 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. MORRIS K. UDALL 


OF ARIZONA 
_ IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, February 25, 1965 


Mr. UDALL. Mr. Speaker, there has 
been some discussion of a recent criti- 
cism that former President Truman 
made of General MacArthur. Report- 
edly, Mr. Truman said that General 
MacArthur gave General Wainwright a 
cold greeting upon his release from cap- 
tivity in August 1945. 

William R. Mathews, a distinguished 
newspaper editor and publisher, was a 
witness to this Yokohama meeting, and, 
in a recent editorial, he related a differ- 


‘ent perception of the events that took 
General 


place. I found his defense of 
ur most interesting, and I 

should like to call it to the attention of 
all my colleagues. The editorial ap- 
peared in the Arizona Daily Star on 
February 7, 1965. 

With unanimous consent, the editorial 
follows: 
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CORRECTING A PUBLIC RECORD 
(By William R. Mathews) 


As an editor who recalled General Mac- 
Arthur before Harry Truman did, I feel that 
I must come to the general's defense in con- 
nection with the recent statement Harry 
Truman made about him. Former President 
Truman charged him with giving General 
Wainwright a cold reception upon his release 
from capitivity, and avoiding meeting him. 

It so happened that Julius Oakes Adler 
of the New York Times, Phil Jackson of the 
Portland (Oreg.) Journal and I were eye- 
witnesses to the arrival in Japan of both 
General Wainwright and General MacArthur. 
It took place at the Grand Hotel, one of the 
few undamaged buildings in Yokohama, on 
Friday, August 31, 1945. 

As a newspaper reporter, I kept my notes 
made on the occasion. They read as follows: 

“Friday, August 31: This afternoon Adler 
of the New York Times, Jackson of the Port- 
land Journal, and I went into Yokosuka 
with the hope of getting to Yokohama or 
Tokyo: A Marine Corps friend of mine, Gen. 
Bill Clement, furnished us with a jeep and 
an armed driver. We wound our way over 
terribly bumpy roads to Yokohama. It was 
in complete ruins. 

“We hear that the 8th Army Headquarters 
is at the fine new Grand Hotel. And we 
learn of General Richardson of Hawaii hav- 
ing a room, and so, led by Adler, we crashed 
in on him. Richardson took us to dinner in 
the dining room of the Grand Hotel. * * * 
General Stilwell came in while we were eat- 


“Just as we went out of the dining room, 
we met General Wainwright's party coming 
into the hotel. I asked him about Col. Wade 
Killen and Colonel Young of Tucson. ‘All 
right about a year ago when I last saw them,’ 
he said. 

“We went out to the sidewalk just as Gen- 
eral MacArthur drove up in a Packard lim- 
ousine. We saw him enter the hotel and 
there greet General Wainwright. 

“We drove back to Yokosuka through the 
rain. About 9 o'clock we go to the cruiser 
San Diego to get a boat back to Ancon. If 
we had been 2 minutes later we would have 
been left ashore.” 

I mention this timing to indicate that 
both Wainwright and MacArthur arrived 
within 5 minutes of the same time at the 
Grand Hotel in Yokohama on the evening of 
August 31, 1945. The greetings were mutual- 
ly warm and cordial. 

Somebody told Harry Truman a fairytale, 
a most unjust one. General Wainwright 
stood at a position of honor in the front rank 
of American generals and admirals facing 
the surrendering Japanese. It was my good 
fortune to sit in a chair in the front row on 
gun turret No. 2 overlooking the surrender 
deck, where it was easy to see General Wain- 
wright. 


Anniversary of Yalta Agreements 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JOHN V. LINDSAY 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, February 25, 1965 


Mr. LINDSAY. Mr. Speaker, recently 
the captive peoples of eastern Europe and 
their friends around the world observed 
the 20th anniversary of the Yalta agree- 
ments. It was originally thought that 
these agreements would be the basis of 
free nations’ commitment to the peoples 
of the captive nations, for they guarantee 
representative government and free elec- 
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tions to each country. Although later 
agreements and concessions undercut 
these principles, they are, nevertheless, 
deeply significant to the freedom loving 
people of eastern Europe, and I include 
in the Recorp a resolution of the Assem- 
bly of Captive European Nations com- 
memorating this occasion: 
TWENTY YEARS AFTER THE YALTA 
AGREEMENTS 


(Declaration unanimously adopted in the 
619th meeting of the General Committee 
on February 11, 1965, rapporteur: Stefan 
Korbonski (Poland) ) 


Twenty years ago, on February 11, 1945, 
President Franklin D. Roosevelt, Prime Min- 
ister Winston Churchill, and Soviet dictator 
Joseph Stalin concluded their conference 
in the Crimea by signing a communique 
known as the Yalta Declaration. The com- 
munique summed up their decisions on the 
fate of Eastern Europe—decisions that were 
taken without the participation or consent 
of the nations concerned. 

The principles proclaimed in the Yalta Dec- 
laration on liberated Europe held out hopes 
to the peoples of Eastern Europe, who already 
felt the tightening of the Soviet vise. These 
principles included, indeed, the commitment 
of the three heads of state “to assist the peo- 
ple, in any European liberated state, to form 
interim governmental authorities broadly 
representatives of all democratic elements in 
the population and pledged to the earliest 
possible establishment, through free elec- 
tions, of governments responsible to the will 
of the people,” and “to facilitate where nec- 
essary the holding of such elections.” 

But beneath the high-sounding words of 
the declaration on liberated Europe a fat- 
ally flawed pattern soon became evident. It 
was a pattern of western concessions on spec- 
ific issues while still proclaiming lofty prin- 
ciples; a pattern of Communist minority 
groups being foisted on unwilling majorities 
against a promise of free elections. The 
emerging outlines of the specific agreements 
gave an early indication to the peoples of 
East Europe that there was little to expect 
from the West. 

By confirming the division of Europe into 
military zones, adopted at the conference at 
Teheran, the Yalta Conference ultimately 
decided the fate of East-Central Europe, as 
Soviet military occupation was bound to 
turn into Communist political domination. 
In accepting the notion of governments 
friendly to the Soviets, the Western Powers 
showed their lack of awareness of the funda- 
mental and unbridgeable conflict between 
the Soviet concept of such governments and 
the very principles proclaimed in the De- 
claration on Liberated Europe. 

The abandonment of Poland at Yalta to 
the control of the Polish Communist Party, 
which was tantamount to Soviet Russian 
takeover, foreshadowed the way in which 
the principles of the Declaration on Liberated 
Europe would be ‘applied in East-Central 
Europe. Two weeks after the signing of this 
declaration, the Soviets engineered a Com- 
munist seizure of power in Rumania. Other 
countries followed suit soon. The forcible 
incorporation of the Baltic States, Lithuania, 
Latvia, and Estonia, continued, Eastern Eu- 
rope was sealed off behind the Iron Curtain. 
In this process the Declaration on Liberated 
Europe served the Soviets as a guise of 
legality. 

Today, 20 years later, the captive peoples 
of Eastern Europe still regard the commit- 
ments of free elections made at Yalta as 
binding. They consider as null and void all 
agreements on specific situations which 
have been made on the same occasion or later 
in violation of their right of self-determina- 
tion. For them the restoration: of self- 
government and genuine independence re- 
main a central issue that cannot be put out 
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of the way by some easing of the oppressive 
conditions. 

In no part of the world is the principle 
of self-determination accepted in an abridged 
form. The captive peoples refuse to accept 
the limitation of that principle in East- 
Central Europe in the name of expediency. 
The tragic consequences of the actions taken 
at and after Yalta 20 years ago confirm the 
rightness of their stand. 


Congressional Reorganization Study 
Needed 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JOHN A. BLATNIK 


OF MINNESOTA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, February 25, 1965 


Mr. BLATNIK. Mr. Speaker, one of 
the most scholarly and informative state- 
ments of the need for a study of con- 
gressional organization and procedures 
was presented to the House Rules Com- 
mittee last week by our colleague, Hon. 
CHET HOLIFIELD, of California. 

Congressman Ho.trrevp is one of the 
most intensive students of the House— 
its traditions, rules, precedents and pro- 
cedures. During the past several years, 
he has spent many months in helping 
to coordinate bipartisan study sessions 
of the needs and problems of House or- 
ganization in an effort to build a solid 
base of support for meaningful reorgan- 
ization efforts to streamline the business 
of the House and to make the legislative 
branch more efficient and effective. 


Mr. Speaker, I commend the following 
statement by Congressman Ho.irretp to 
our colleagues: 

STUDY oF CONGRESSIONAL REORGANIZATION 


(Statement of Hon. CHET HoLIFIELD, Demo- 
crat, of California, before House Rules 
Committee in support of H. Con. Res. 20, 
February 2, 1965.) 


I am delighted to appear before you today 
to testify in favor of House Concurrent Reso- 
lution 4, the Madden resolution to establish 
a Joint Committee on the Organization of 
Congress. I have introduced House Concur- 
rent Resolution 20, an identical resolution. 
Briefly, these resolutions would authorize a 
joint committee to study the organization 
and operation of Congress and to make rec- 
ommendations in the interest of strengthen- 
ing the Congress, simplifying its operations, 
improving its relationships with other 
branches of Government, and enabling it to 
better meet its constitutional responsibilities. 

The joint committee would examine, 
among other things, the procedures and prac- 
tices of hiring congressional officers, employ- 
ees, and staff, and the structure and func- 
tions of committees. The resolution would 
authorize $150,000 for the first year. 

A LOOK BACK 


House Concurrent Resolutions 4 and 20 are 
identical with Senate Concurrent Resolution 
2 introduced by Senator Monroney, of Okla- 
homa. As you all know, he was the co- 
sponsor of the LaFollette-Monroney Act of 
1946, which achieved the first compre- 
hensive reorganization of the Congress in 
this century. Among the beneficial results 
of that action were these— 

The complicated committee structure of 
the Congress was overhauled. 
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Members’ salarics were raised—the first 
time in 20 years. 

The concept of nonpartisan professional 
staf for committees was introduced. 

The Legislative Reference Service was 
created, and research and information gath- 
ering for Members was expanded. 

Some burdensome minor functions ex- 
traneous to the legislative process were 
shifted to other parts of the Government (as 
in the handling of tort claims and authoriza- 
tion for bridge building). 

A degree of regulation over lobbying was 
asserted. 

In these and several other ways the Con- 
gress was modernized and made more effec- 
tive, demonstrating our capacity for critical 
self-examination and for adjustment to 
changes in the postwar world. 

The LaFollette-Monroney Act was by no 
means perfect. Inevitably, there were com- 
promises and there were omissions. Some of 
the statutory provisions remained in a dead- 
letter (as in the provisions for a legislative 
budget ceiling on expenditures and for an- 
nual adjournment of Congress by July 31). 
Other provisions or purposes of the act were 
circumvented—perhaps for good reason (as 
in the proliferation of subcommittees fol- 
lowing consolidation of committees). 

REVIEW Is TIMELY 


Almost 20 years have passed since the adop- 
tion of the LaFollette-Monroney Act. 
Wondrous changes haye been wrought oa 
the world scene. New technologies are trans- 
forming contemporary life and creating new 
opportunities—and new dangers. We struggle 
to keep freedom alive and flourishing in the 
world, to solve our vexing problems at home. 

The Congress is a vital part of the demo- 
cratic process. It is the great branch of 
Government which is closest to the people. 
It must pass on yearly budgets approaching 
$100 billion. It must continuously review the 
operations of Government and enact the laws 
to deal with complex and ever re- 
quirements for our national security and 
welfare, 

Therefore, the Congress must keep pace 
with the dynamic nature of events. It must 
have the staff and the resources to discharge 
ite legislative duties effectively. It must keep 
the channels of legislative action unclogged, 
the machinery flexible, to respond to the ex- 
acting requirements of these crises years. 

If the Congress remains static and infiex- 
ible; if it shows no capacity to keep pace 
with the times and to respond to great crises 
and compelling demands, then inevitably the 
initiative and influence of the legislative 
branch will be lost. The executive and the 
judiciary will fill the vacuum, the constitu- 
tional balance in Government will be gone. 

This is not a doomsday prophecy. In 
many ways the Congress has shown its abil- 
ity to enact needed legislation, and I am con- 
fident that it will again make a constructive 
record in considering the President's legis- 
lative and budgetary requests. We have also 
shown—in this body at least—that proce- 
dural rules can be changed in the interest of 
orderly legislative progress and providing 
reasonable opportunities for the House to 
work its will upon legislative matters of im- 
portance. 

AN ANSWER TO CRITICS 


Nevertheless, I believe that a review of 
congressional organization and operations is 
timely. Certainly the Congress should criti- 
cally examine its own house at least once in 
every generation. And even if we came up 
with no far-reaching recommendations for 
reform; even if our achievements were meas- 
ured in small dimensions, I would still say 
the reexamination is important and neces- 
sary. This is so because critical self-exami- 
Nation is an exercise in democracy, an efec- 
tive demonstration to our oritics at home 
and abroad that we are willing to listen and 
learn—and change. 
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It must be recognized that the Congress 
has been for many years the object of severe 
criticism in many quarters. Scholars have 
taken us to task. We are raked over by the 
newspapers, and we have suffered loss of 
esteem by the general public, Some of our 
Members, junior and senior, have raised their 
voices. 

These strictures may have merit or not. 
Criticisms of the Congress frequently are but 
disguised disagreements over policy matters. 
Nevertheless, we cannot ignore our critics. 
We must haye concern for the prestige of 
Congress because the Congress is democratic 
government in action. When the prestige of 
Congress suffers, democracy is damaged. 

A joint committee of the Congress, such 
as proposed in the Madden resolution, can 
serve as a forum for responsible criticism. 
It can air the problems and difficulties and 
frustrations of the legislative process. It 
should help to clear the air, sort out the 
useful recommendations, and bring the criti- 
cism down to earth. 

In the course of hearings and testimony 
on the workings of Congress, we can make 
a serious effort to explain, and help others 
understand, the real nature of our bicameral 
representative Legislature. We ourselves can 
be reminded of our history and the practices 
and procedures which have evolved over the 
years to enable the Congress to do its work. 
These matters can be made clear to the oth- 
er branches of the Government, to the Pres- 
ident and to the public. 

We can help to educate a whole new gen- 
eration of Americans in the democratic proc- 
ess. We should keep the education of the 
young particularly in mind, because youth 
is a large segment of our population, and 
they will be asking us why things are as 
they are in future years. They will seek 
and welcome explicit statements of the way 
in which Congress operates and why it does 
50. 

CUE FROM THE EXECUTIVE 


In considering a study of congressional re- 
organization, we can take a cue from the 
Executive. President Johnson, in the inter- 
est of economy and efficiency, has been study- 
ing the reorganization of the executive 
branch. Shortly he will submit to the Con- 
gress various plans for reorganization which 
will be duly reviewed. These plans will be 
submitted under the authority of enabling 
legislation for the exercise of Presidential 
initiative in executive reorganization. The 
President has said that he will ask Congress 
to grant this authority on a permanent basis. 

The Committee on Government Opera- 
tions, on which I have served since 1946, ts 
charged with reorganization matters. It re- 
ceives Presidential reorganization plans and 
reports on them to the Congress. It con- 
sidered the basic enabling legislation, which 
has been extended from time to time, and 
which the President asks us to make perma- 
nent. It reported out the enabling legisla- 
tion for the two Hoover Commissions and 
has studied the great body of material and 
recommendations for governmental reorgan- 
ization. produced by those Commissions. I 
had the privilege to serve with the gentle- 
man from Ohio [Mr. Brown] on the second 
Hoover Commission. 

We should try to match on the congres- 
sional side the Executive interest and atten- 
tion to reorganization. The Executive con- 
stantly is confronted with difficult problems 
of interagency coordination, There are im- 
portant technical programs which involve a 
number of Government agencies, and some 
coordinating mechanisms have been created 
to develop more coherent programs, to mini- 
mize duplication, and to more clearly define 
national policies. 

For example, the programs for oceanog- 
raphy or weather data collection and research 
may each involve a dozen or more agencies 
of the Federal Government. In the Con- 
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gress the committees consider these programs 
piecemeal in the different committees, and 
often it may happen that the results of co- 
ordinated policy development on the execu- 
tive side are dissipated on the legislative 
side. I do not know any easy answers to 
such problems, but I merely mention them 
to suggest that the Congress as well as the 
executive branch is faced with the need to 
establish mechanisms which insure that the 
defense and health and welfare of the coun- 
try are advanced in rational ways. 


SUGGESTED STUDY AREAS 


Many subjects worthy of attention by the 
proposed joint committee already have been 
suggested in the speeches of Senator Mon- 
RONEY and others, These include such mat- 
ters as congressional review of the budget 
process, more expeditious handling of the 
appropriations and legislative workloads, con- 
gressional staffing, and committee structure 
and functions, 

I might suggest a few other areas of in- 
quiry. One which is certainly worthy of 
attention is the means of parlia- 
mentary precedents up to date. I do not 
know about the situation in the other body, 
but in the House the precedents were codified 
by Asher Hinds in 1907 and updated by the 
late esteemed Clarence Cannon in 1937. More 
than 25 years have passed since Cannon's 
precedents were published. A whole 
tion; and the pace of legislative work is 
swifter than ever. 

It seems only right and fair that the Mem- 
bers in a modern would have 
ready recourse to the revelant precedents, 
Our Parlimentarian, Lewis Deschler, gives us 
excellent and expert service on a nonpartisan 
basis, but broader participation in parlia- 
mentary debates and better preparation for 
floor action would result from access to pub- 
lished precedents. With all due respect to 
our esteemed Speaker, I might recall that 
his ruling on consideration of the Tuck bill 
last year referred to precedents which had 
occurred after those cited by Cannon. I re- 
spectfully suggest that it would be fitting if 
Mr, Deschler were to lend his name and tal- 
ents to an updating of the House precedents, 
so that his great wealth of knowledge and 
experience is passed on to this and succeed- 
ing generations of Congressmen. 

We have several support agencies for re- 
search and information gathering, including 
the Legislative Reference Service of the 
Library of Congress, the General Accounting 
Office, the Office of Legislative Counsel, and 
(in the House) Coordinator of Information. 
Are these resources being properly utilized? 
Are they sufficiently staffed? Do their man- 
dates need revision? Can they be made more 
responsive to the needs and interest of Mem- 
bers and committees? In an age of tech- 
nological revolution and increasing com- 
plexity of programs, staffing by support peti 
cies and in the Congress itself are matters of 
the utmost importance. This is not nec- 
essarily a plea for more staff but for better 
staff and better ulitization of existing staffs. 

Of recurring concern is the matter of con- 
flicts of interest affecting both elected rep- 
resentatives and employees of the Congress. 
Are there new rules to be written? Is there 
new machinery to be devised for advising 
Members and employees helping them to 
avoid conflict-of-interest situations? We 
must take note that in the other body a 
Committee on Ethical Conduct with equal 
representation by both parties has been 
authorized. 

What about the regulations for lobbyists? 
Everyone knows they haven't had much ef- 
fect. The Congress is lobbied by agents of 
interests all over the world. The right of 
petition for redress of grievances is a hal- 
lowed constitutional right, but the Congress 
and the public must have better means of 
identifying and regulating the powerful in- 
fluences that play upon it year in and year 
out. 
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INQUIRY SHOULD BE BROAD 


Many of the matters of possible inquiry 
would have to consider changes in laws and 
parliamentary procedures. House Concur- 
rent Resolutions 4 and 20 contain a proviso 
that the joint committee would not be au- 
thorized “to make any recommendations 
with respect to the rules, parliamentary pro- 
cedures, practices, and/or precedents of 
either House, or the consideration of any 
matter on the floor of either House.” While 
this language is identical with that in the 
Monroney bill, Senate Concurrent Resolu- 
tion 2, I personally do not believe that the 
study efforts which will be made should be 
in any manner circumscribed. 

The reason for this restraining language, 
as we all know, is the sensitivity of each 
House to the constitutional provision that 
“each House may determine the rules of its 
proceedings.” Of course, any changes in the 
formal proceedings would be a matter for 
action separately in each House. I see no 
bar in constitutional or public policy against 
recommendations by a joint committee. 

Indeed, the very purpose of a joint study 
effort is to lay the foundation in facts and 
analyses for each House to be able to judge 
whether changes in formal proc 
should be made. Therefore, the mandate of 
the committee should not be limited; and 
if it is authorized to study, certainly it 
should be authorized to make recommenda- 
tions. I would gladly support an amend- 
ment to this effect in the resolution. 

While I am on the subject of amendments, 
I note that the resolution does not have any 
specific time limit for its tenure. Whether 
or not this implies that the committee would 
lapse with the end of the Congress authoriz- 
ing it, it might be useful to specify that 
the committee tenure would continue 
through the 89th Congress, with whatever 
stipulations are appropriate for the presenta- 
tion of final reports. 

Finally, I note that House Concurrent 
Resolutions 4 and 20 provide for equal rep- 
resentation of both parties on the joint 
committee. This follows the precedent of 
the LaFollette-Monroney special committee, 
which had equal numbers of Republicans 
and Democrats of both Houses. 

Ordinarily, committees refiect the party 
composition of each House, and some Mem- 
bers may prefer that these ratios be reflected 
on the proposed joint committee. I recall 
that when I sponsored a resolution back in 
1951 along with Senator Humpnrer in the 
Senate, provision was made for more Demo- 
crats than Republicans, in accord with party 
composition of the Houses. However, there 
are matters in which party differences should 
have a lesser role. I note that the Senate 
Committee on Ethical Conduct has equal 
party representation. This follows the prac- 
tice of the committee which was established 
to rule on the conduct of the late Senator 
Joseph McCarthy. 

Certainly party differences need not be a 
factor in our study of onal reor- 
ganization. I believe that a majority of the 
Members in both parties favor such an 
effort, and I am perfectly willing to see that 
both parties are equally represented on the 
joint committee. This would be a special 
joint committee and would expire when its 
work is done. 

Equal bipartisan representation is justi- 
fied in the same sense that a special com- 
mittee is justified. Ordinarily, the Com- 
mittee on Government Operations in each 
House has jurisdiction over organization 
matters, including legislative reorganization. 
While it is proper for the Government 
Operations Committees to have and exercise 
such jurisdiction from year to year, we are 
proposing here a comprehensive one-time 
review, encompassing both Houses of Con- 
gress and all its operation. A special joint 
committee detached from day to day respon- 
sibility and limited in tenure seems more 
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appropriate for this task, which we 
commissioned a committee to do 20 years 


ago. 

Mr. Chairman, I thank you for the oppor- 
tunity to appear here and support the reso- 
lution for a Joint Committee on the Organi- 
zation of Congress. 


Vietnam Discussion Needed 


SPEECH 


O 


HON. GEORGE E. BROWN, IR. 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, February 24, 1965 


Mr. BROWN of California. Mr. 
Speaker, I have been deeply concerned 
that we develop in the Congress, and 
among the people of this Nation, a more 
enlightened discussion of our country's 
foreign policy—particularly our policy 
in certain crisis situations such as Viet- 
nam. Without this enlightened discus- 
sion, based upon facts rather than pure 
emotion, this Nation, the Congress, and 
the administration will be unable to 
properly develop a reasonable consensus 
as to our national intent. Consequently, 
we would be unable to adequately relate 
our policy and actions throughout the 
world to that national interest. 

Instead, we will tend to merely react 
to crises in trouble spots around the 
world—crises created by our enemies in 
most cases, These reactions may well be 
inspired by the most laudable of goals— 
the protection of freedom and democ- 
racy, the honoring of commitments to 
our friends, the maintenance of our na- 
tional honor—but, because an emotional 
reaction is never a sound basis for deci- 
sionmaking in the complex field of for- 
eign affairs, the actual results may, in 
fact, reduce our effectiveness in achiev- 
ing those goals. 

The realities of the world today force 
us to recognize that our country is not 
all powerful; that our national will can- 
not prevail in every situation; and that 
we may even be wrong in our evaluation 
of what is desired by, or desirable for, the 
citizens of other countries. Under these 
circumstances, it is imperative that we 
realistically evaluate and assign priorities 
to matters affecting our national interest. 
We must carefully utilize our national 
forces and resources to achieve limited 
and practical goals, and we must be 
sensitive to the changing political forces 
in every part of the world. 

With this introduction, I want to say 
that I welcome the increasing popular 
and Congressional concern on the sub- 
ject of Vietnam. There are very legit- 
imate, different points of view on this 
complex issue, They all need to be aired. 
Personally, I cannot agree with all of our 
actions in South Vietnam and the poli- 
cies behind them. I intend to develop 
my own views on this subject before the 
ay and the Congress, during the days 


Today, as a beginning, I would like to 
insert in the Recor» the newsletter which 
Isent to many of my constituents and to 
the newspapers of my district on Febru- 
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ary 15, 1965. I would also like to insert, 
at this point, the thoughtful column of 
Walter Lippmann which appeared in the 
Los Angeles Times of February 21, 1965. 
Ishall follow this with a further elabora- 
tion of my views in the days ahead. 

The newsletter and column follow: 

WASHINGTON HIGHLIGHTS 
(By Congressman Groncn E. Brown, Ja., 29th 
Congressional District, California) 

Last week in Washington there was some 
indication that the rapidly deteriorating sit- 
uation in South Vietnam might finally pro- 
duce some discussion of U.S. policy among 
the Members of Congress. 

It is clear that the United States is carry- 
ing on an undeclared war against North Viet- 
nam. U.S. forces are being used In air strikes 
against North Vietnamese targets. The pre- 
tense that we are merely supplying advisers 
to a friendly country to aid them in con- 
trolling guerrilla insurgents is hardly tenable 
under present circumstances. 

The question for the American public, and 
for the Congress, to answer is: When is a 
war a war?” Without a doubt, if a foreign 
power was to make an air strike on U.S. ter- 
ritory we would consider it an act of war. 
U.S. strikes on North Vietnam are quite com- 
parable in magnitude to the Japanese at- 
tack on Pearl Harbor, and probably far 
greater in their relative damage to North 
Vietnam than was the damage done to the 
United States at Pearl Harbor. Probably, the 
North Vietnamese were not taken quite as 
much by surprise by our attack, as we were 
by the Japanese attack, but, in other re- 
spects, the events are comparable. 

If we are at war with a foreign country 
(and I think we are), then Congress, which 
under the Constitution is the only body au- 
thorized to declare war, is ting with 
the executive branch in a violation of the 
Constitution. How far must we go in this 
ridiculous pretense? Is it possible that some 
day soon this country will find itself engulfed 
in a nuclear maelstrom, still blithely pre- 
tending that we are at peace? 

I strongly disagree with this country’s ac- 
tion, and lack of policy, in Vietnam. Even 
more strongly do I object to the squandering 
of billions of our tax dollars and hundreds of 
American lives in a situation which may in- 
volve us in world war IIT, without an oppor- 
tunity for the American people and their 
Representatives in Congress to debate the 
issue, 

What vital American interests are involved 
in an Asiatic jungle which France, after be- 
ing bled dry, gave up over 10 years ago? 

What evidence is available that the peas- 
ants of South Vietnam, or even the military 
puppets who claim to head the government, 
really want the United States in their 
country? 

In 10 years our level of assistance has 
risen from about 1,000 men and $100 mil- 
lion, to 25,000 men and $600 million—sup- 
ported by a large part of our Navy, which 
we do not even count in these figures. In- 
stead of improving our situation, this has 
left us in a far worse position than we were 
in 10 years ago. 

What astute American general is willing 
to predict what the situation will be next 
year or the year after? Will it be fifty or a 
hundred thousand U.S. soldiers? WHI it be 
$2 or $3 billion per year in American tax- 
payers’ money? 

But the amazing part of the whole situa- 
tion is that no logically foreseeable outcome 
of our present involyement in South Viet- 
nam can either help America’s position in 
the world today, strengthen democracy, or 
weaken international communism. The 
most realistic military analysts hope only 
for a temporary stalemate In Vietnam. 

The additional chaos that we are helping 
to create in South Vietnam weakens the 
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Possibility of North Vietnam being able to 
continue as an independent Communist 
force, or of South Vietnam achieving a viable 
neutrality. Further escalation of this war 
only drives the Communists closer to- 
gether—South Vietnam with North Viet- 
nam—North Vietnam with Red China—Red 
China with Russia. 

Our carefree willingness to help destroy 
Asiatics only strengthens the rapidly grow- 
Ing view that white Americans are quite 
willing to lend their military technology to 
the destruction of as much of the nonwhite 
world as possible. 

All of these things weaken America’s posi- 
tion in the world today, weaken our hopes 
for a stable world, and endanger the future 
of our country. 

I would hope that vast numbers of Amer- 
ican citizens would join with me in de- 
manding that we have a full, free and 
Informed discussion of this problem by the 
public and by the Congress. Out of this 
discussion should come a policy which would 
protect America’s interest and America's 
future. 


[From the Los Angeles (Calif.) Times, Feb- 
21, 1965] 


ASIAN REDS, ON Brinx OF CONQUEST, May BE 
Coot. TOWARD NEGOTIATIONS 


(By Walter Lippmann) 


We are just seeing another attempt to form 
a government in Saigon, and much depends 
for the near future at least on whether it 
is able to hold together for a decent time. 
For the reason why the situation in Vietnam 
has become so critical In the past 3 months 
is that South Vietnam has been crumbling 
and is at the point of collapse. 

The Vietcong have been so near 
the war and forcing the United States to 
withdraw its troops that Hanoi and Peiping 
have brushed off feelers for a negotiated 
peace. They believe themselves to be in sight 
of a dictated peace. 

We, for our part, have found ourselves 
quite unable to put together a South Viet- 
namese government which is willing or able 
to rally enough popular support to hold back 
the advancing Vietcong. The American Army 
fighting the Vietcong has been like men try- 
ing to drive away a swarm of mosquitoes with 
baseball bats. However, because there is 
nothing else to do, we keep on. We do not 
wish to face the disagreeable fact that the 
rebels are winning the civil war. 

The easy way to avoid the truth is to per- 
suade ourselves that this is not really a civil 
war, but is in fact essentially an invasion of 
South Vietnam by North Vietnam. This has 
produced the argument that the way to 
stabilize South Vietnam is to wage war 
against North Vietnam. 

The more thoughtless and reckless mem- 
bers of this school of thinking hold that only 
by attacking North Vietnam with heavy and 
sustained bombardment can we snatch a vic- 
tory in South Vietnam from the jaws of de- 
feat. They have not yet carried the day 
in Washington. But the President, when he 
ordered the retaliatory raids, no doubt in- 
tended to remind Hanoi and Peiping that the 
United States could, if it chose to, inflict de- 
vastating damage. 

Apart from the question of the morality 
and the gigantic risks of escalating the war, 
there is not sufficient reason to think that 
the northern Communists can be bombed 
into submission. We must not forget that 
North Vietnam has a large army—larger, it 
is said, than any other army on the East 
Asian mainland except China's. This North 
Vietnamese army can walk, and nobody has 
yet found a way of bombing that can pre- 
vent foot soldiers from walking. 

It is most likely that if we set out to 
devastate Hanoi and North Vietnam, this 
army would invade South Vietnam. In South 
Vietnam we could not bomb the army be- 
cause that would mean that we would be 
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killing our South Vietnamese friends. There 
is little reason to think that the Saigon 
Government and its very dubious troops 
would be able to fight back, or in fact that 
it would want to fight back. 

The Asian Communists fight on the land, 
and they think about war in terms of in- 
fantry. I believe that the reason why they 
are not terrified, nor much deterred, by our 
kind of military power is that they believe 
a war on the mainland will be fought on the 
ground and will be decided on the ground. 
There they have not only superior numbers, 
but widespread popular support. 

For this country to involve itself in such 
a war in Asia would be an act of supreme 
folly. While the warhawks would rejoice 
when it began, the people would weep be- 
fore it ended. There is no tolerable alterna- 
tive except a negotiated truce, and the real 
problem is not whether we should negotiate, 
but whether we can. 

It is not certain, given the weakness and 
confusion in South Vietnam, that Hanoi and 
Peiping who are poised for the kill will agree 
to a cease fire and a conference and a ne- 
gotiation. But while this has, I believe, been 
the implied objective of our policy, the time 
has come when it should be the avowed ob- 
jective, an objective pursued with all our 
many and very considerable diplomatic 
resources. 


Annual Nathan Hale Essay 
Contest Awards 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. J. EDWARD ROUSH 


OF INDIANA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, February 25, 1965 


Mr. ROUSH. Mr, Speaker, earlier this 
month I had the opportunity to partici- 
pate in the 25th annual Lincoln Pilgrim- 
age conducted by the Meshingomesia 
Council, Boy Scouts of America, held in 
Wabash, Ind. 

During the program, I was given the 
honor of presenting the council’s annual 


Nathan Hale essay contest awards to- 


Steven Murphy of troop 76 in Hartford 
City, Ind., and to William Van Dyke 
Jones, Den No. 3, Pack 49, Marion, Ind. 
This is a program sponsored nationally 
by the Freedoms Foundation as part of 
its effort to strengthen America’s 
heritage. 

I am always impressed by the ability 
of our youth to express themselves suc- 
cinctly on the basic principles. The 
award-winning essays are as follows: 
WHAT THE SCOUT Law AND OATH MEAN TO ME 

(By Steven Murphy) 

The oath means a chance to better my- 
self, physically, mentally, and normally. 
This means a chance to improve my loyalty 
toward my country, my troop, and my God. 

The laws are a goal for all scouts. To 
achieve this goal is to live a good life. The 
laws are not to be learned, then forgotten. 
They should affect a scout for all of his life. 

The Scout oath and laws are important 
and should help guide a Scout through life. 

Wry I Love America 
(By William Van Dyke Jones) 

Why should anyone ask me why I love 
my country? Don’t you love America? 
America is a land of freedom, a land of op- 
portunity. Many people migrated to this 
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great land because they wanted to be free 
and not to be told what to do. And that we 
can worship where we please and we have 
freedom of speech. And if Thomas Jefferson 
loved America enough to write the Consti- 
tution, I love it enough to write this essay. 


Secretary of Agriculture Acknowledges 
George Washington Carver Plaque 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


r 


HON. JOHN CONYERS, JR. 


OF MICHIGAN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, February 23, 1965 


Mr. CONYERS. Mr. Speaker, on Feb- 
ruary 23, 1965, I brought to the attention 
of the House a speech delivered last 
Thursday by our colleague, the gentle- 
man from New York, the Honorable 
HERBERT TENZER, on the occasion of a 
plaque being presented to the U.S. De- 
partment of Agriculture as a memorial to 
the late George Washington Carver. Dr. 
Rosa L. Gragg, chairman of the George 
Washington Carver Commemoration 
Committee, is one of my constituents. 

Today, I bring to the attention of the 
House the remarks made by the Honor- 
able Orville L. Freeman, Secretary of 
Agriculture, upon accepting the plaque 
on behalf of the Department. 

The speech follows: 

SPEECH or Hon. ORVILLE L. FREEMAN, SECRE- 
TARY OF AGRICULTURE 

Dr. Gragg, Congressman TENZER, Other dis- 
tinguished guests, you do the U.S. Depart- 
ment of Agriculture, and me personally, a 
great honor in presenting to us this plaque 
commemorating the name and accomplish- 
ments of George Washington Carver, a great 
American who served his country and his 
State selflessly and with honor. 

On behalf of the Department I am proud 
indeed to say a few words of tribute to this 
remarkable scientist; this teacher of rare 
ability. He was a truly admirable man. He 
remains so in our own memory and use of 
his achievements. 

In his quiet, humble way, George Wash- 
ington Carver did far more than most of us 
realize to shape the development of our 
USDA. He was born 2 years after the De- 
partment was established, and when he died 
the Department had 81 years of growth and 
accomplishment behind it. His life spanned 
many of the major changes in American agri- 
culture; and the truth is that many of these 
changes he himself helped bring about. a 

He showed how agricultural products could 
be used industrially, and he led the way in 
bridging the gap between lab research and 
the practical application of that research on 
the farm. In so doing he foreshadowed the 
work of our modern utilization research and 
our extension programs. 

Dr. Carver was a close personal friend of 
at least three Secretaries of Agriculture: 
“Tama Jim” Wilson, Henry C. Wallace, and 
Henry A. Wallace. Two of them taught him; 
one of them he taught—taught in the best 
way of all, informally, in quiet conversa- 
tions while hunting plants in the woods and 
the fields. 

Henry A. Wallace was only 6 years old at 
the time, but, looking back much later, he 
wrote: “Because of his friendship with my 
father and perhaps his interest in children, 
George Carver often took me on botany ex- 
peditions, and it was he who first introduced 
me to the mysteries of plant fertilization.” 
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If he were living today, I dare to hope 
that George Carver would be my close per- 
sonal friend, too. I think he would be espe- 
cially interested in what we are doing 
through rural areas development and re- 
search, 

Dr. Carver was a scientist with the com- 
mon touch. Perhaps it was this which in- 
spired him to study what was commonplace. 
We know that he made paints from Alabama 
clay. We know that he grew bumper crops 
on the dump heap at Tuskegee. We know 
that he pushed far ahead our knowledge of 
the sweet potato and its cultivation. We 
know that he found dozens of uses for the 

nut. 

His studies of the commonplace helped 
start the South on the long trek toward ag- 
ricultural diversification and conservation. 

He was a teacher who could not bear to 
see knowledge lle sterile in the laboratory, 
like the biblical talent buried in the ground. 
And so week after week, when his work in 
the lab and the classroom was finished, he 
hitched up a mule, carefully packed some 
exhibits from his projects in a wagon, and 
drove into the countryside to teach the ben- 
efits of crop rotation and conservation, 

George Carver was also a truly humble and 
selfless man. When he was a student at 
Iowa State, he made the hard choice that de- 
termined his career. He had great talent as 
an artist, and he had an opportunity to go 
to Europe to study painting. But he gave it 
up to dedicate himself to science — because 
as he later said: “It has always been the one 
great ideal of my life to be of the greatest 
good to the greatest number of people,” and 
because he saw in agricultural research, “the 
key to unlock the golden door of freedom to 
our people.” 

“Speak to the earth, and it shall teach 
thee,” we read in the Book of Job. George 
Carver spoke to the earth and it taught 
him—and he taught others—and the saving 
knowledge has spread in an ever-widening 
circle even to our own day. 

I accept with gratitude and humility this 
plaque honoring one of America’s greatest 
agricultural scientists and teachers. We 
shall place it in a position of prominence. 
From it, we shall draw renewed inspiration. 
Seeing it, we shall remember that the Great 
Society we seek he began to build before 
many of us were even born. 


Getting to Work and Back 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. DONALD J. IRWIN 


OF CONNECTICUT 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, February 25, 1965 


Mr. IRWIN. Mr. Speaker, the prob- 
lem of getting to and from work in our 
crowded metropolitan areas is no longer 
confined to any one region, it is a nation- 
wide problem. Consumer Reports, in its 
February issue, presents the first article 
in a series that takes a thorough look 
into rush hour congestion—how it got 
that way and what can and is being done 
about it. Since it is a problem vital to 
all of us, I wish to call it to the attention 
of my colleagues and, therefore, I am in- 
serting part of this article in the RECORD: 

GETTING TO Work AND Back 

Every weekday morning between 6:30 and 
7, commuters living in Pleasant Hill, Calif., 
25 miles east of San Francisco, rise and dress, 
bolt a hasty breakfast, kiss their wives good- 
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by, and drive off to their jobs in downtown 
San Francisco. They battle traffic through 
the Caldecott Tunnel and over the bay 
bridge. Downtown they find a place to park, 
then walk to their offices, After 5 pm. they 
ransom their cars and battle traffic home 


again. 

If luck is with them, the trip takes only 
an hour or an hour and a quarter each way. 
But on days when the freeways jam up, as 
they often do, it may take an hour and a half 
or even 2 hours. The monetary cost, includ- 
ing bridge tolls, parking charges, and car 
expenses (50 miles at 10 cents a mile), aver- 
ages about $6.15 per day. 

Beginning somie morning in 1969, however, 
if all gocs according to schedule, the Pleasant 
Hill commuters will have available an alter- 
native route. They wili be able to rise at 
7:30 a.m. instead of 6.30 or 7, eat breakfast, 
then drive to the new Bay Area Rapid Transit 
(BART) station out in the country, halfway 
between Pleasant Hill and Walnut Creek. 
There a BART parking lot, with space for 
1,350 cars; will be waiting for them; or their 
wives may drive them to the station and de- 
posit them a few steps from the platform. 
Their wait will be short, for during the rush 
hour a BART train, dispatched and con- 
trolled by a computer, will pull out for Oak- 
land and San Francisco every 2 or 3 minutes. 
There will be vacant seats waiting for them 
on the train—foam-padded seats, 4 inches 
wider than the usual transit standard. 

Gliding along safely in quiet, air-condi- 
tioned comfort at speeds up to 80 miles per 
hour and averaging 50 miles per hour in- 
cluding the 20-second stops, they will pre- 
pare for the day’s work or read their morning 
papers in good light for the 29 minutes it 
will take them to reach downtown San Fran- 
cisco. At night they will reverse the route, 
saving another 30 minutes or more, and will 
arrive home relaxed and rested before 6 p.m. 
instead of disgruntled and grumpy at 6:30 
or 7. 

Their round-trip BART ticket, including 
parking at the BART station, will cost 81.40 
instead of $6.15 by car. BART, moreover, 
may enable some families to get along with 
one car instead of two, or with two instead 
of three. 

HOW OUR CITIES GOT SNARLED UP 


In most large, traffic-plagued American 
cities today. a battle is raging between those 
who urge modern rapid transit like the BART 
system and those who favor more automobile 
freeways and expressways. Throughout the 
past decade or more, the freeway proponents 
have been victorious, for a number of reasons. 

The United States entered the 1950’s with a 
seriously Inadequate urban public transpor- 
tation system of buses, transit lines, and 
commuter railroads and an equally inade- 
quate system of streets and highways. Dur- 
ing the decade, conditions grew even worse. 
The number of autos registered rose from 
40 to 61 million and of vehicle miles per year 
from 458 to 719 billion; but roadbullding did 
not keep pace. Passengers abandoned public 
transportation lines for most uses, but con- 
tinued to jam the transit vehicles for the 
rush hour trips to and from work in the cen- 
tral business districts of our large cities. 
Transit fares rose, and the trend to the auto- 
mobile and to traffic congestion was inten- 
sined; - yet peak-hour transit vehicles re- 
mained as overcrowded as ever. Our major 
cities seemed headed toward a monumental 
snafu. 

Basically, there were three ways to deal 
with the problem: (1) modernizing and ex- 
panding our public transit systems; (2) con- 
centrating on the private automobile and 
building more freeways and parking garages; 
or (3) creating a balanced tion 
system, using each mode of travel for the 
job it could do best. 

Here was a major public issue, with many 
complex engineering, economic, sociological, 
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esthetic, and political facets. But before 
it could be adequately debated, the die was 
cast in favor of the private automobile. 
Congress In 1956 authorized a vast new na- 
tlonwide Interstate Highway System to pro- 
vide nonstop. Hmited-access high-speed 
travel on some 41,000 miles of rural and urban 
freeways designed with gentle grades, broad 
curves, and generous interchanges. The sys- 
tem was to be built in 16 years at a cost of 
$41 billion. 

Why did this plan win adoption? Three 
reasons May be cited. One was the obvious, 
urgent need for some kind of transportation 
improvement. The second was the popular- 
ity of the automobile. Almost everyone was 
delighted by the prospect that the Inter- 
state System would soon enable us to drive 
at 60 miles per hour or more almost any- 
where—even to work and back. 

But it was a third factor that turned the 
tide in favor of the Interstate System—a 
nationwide highway lobby, adequately fi- 
nanced and equipped with the elements of 
a powerful strategy for obtaining political 
action, 

Pressing for the Interstate Highway Sys- 
tem in 1956—and pooh-poohing old-fash- 
loned plans to rebuild our rapid transit fa- 
cllities—were the automobile manufactur- 
ers and their 64,000 local car dealers, the 
gasoline companies, the tire companies, and 
the influential motor clubs, including the 
American Automobile Association. Their 
allies included the politically well-connected 
highway contractors and the highway de- 
partment officials In city halls and State 
capitals; the trucking industry, which 
wanted faster roads for its trucks; the 
cement and asphalt companies; and the 
many industries that profit from cars and 
roads. Seldom has a single public issue 
mobilized such a potent lobby. 

The financing of the Interstate System, 
which might have been the insuperable ob- 
stacle to its adoption, was a marvel of in- 
genuity. To circumvent the opposition of 
economy-minded city councilors and State 
legislators, the highway lobby plan provided 
that 90 percent of the 841 Dillion would 
come from Federal taxes. But Congress, too, 
is economy minded. Therefore, the plan also 
provided that the financing should be set up 
entirely outside the regular Federal budget. 
Federal taxes on gasoline, tires, and accesso- 
Ties and tonnage taxes on trucks would be 
increased and the proceeds accumulated in 
a highway trust fund. The Federal 90 per- 
cent would not be classed as an ordinary ap- 
propriation, but would be dispensed out of 
this special fund. Congress bought the en- 
tire package. Moreover, cities wishing even 
more freeways than the Interstate System 
Projected could get a 50-percent subsidy for 
them. 

The plan looked foolproof in 1956. But 
today, with half of the 16 years of the Inter- 
state System construction program behind 
us, critics are beginning to take another look. 
Many of them are not happy with what they 
see 


The rural portions of the system are rela- 
tively popular. The new rural freeways are 
fast and safer than ordinary roads; many 
people enjoy driving them, though some find 
them monotonous. Conservationists, of 
course, complain that the rural freeways 
sometimes Invade this country’s rapidly dis- 
appearing wilderness regions, wildlife sanc- 
tuaries, and other areas that should remain 
sacrosanct (though future invasions may be 
slowed down by the Wilderness Act of 1964), 
And other critics maintain that the billions 
being spent on rural freeways might better 
be devoted to more urgently needed public 
services—as though there were any assurance 
that if an appreciable portion of the money 
had not been spent on the highways, it would 
have been devoted to schools, health services, 
parks and playgrounds, or other public uses, 
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Far more numerous and more trenchant 
criticisms have been aimed at urban parts of 
the Interstate System. 

LIMITED PEAK-HOUR CAPACITY 

One major criticism concerns the freeway’s 
limited peak-hour capacity. A single free- 
way lane can, in theory, carry 1,500 cars an 
hour at high speed, with 5 or 6 occupants 
in each car. Thus, if loaded to capacity, an 
8-lane freeway should carry 1,500,000 persons 
past a given point ina day. But this is not 
what happens. Practical limitations reduce 
usable capacity to a comparative trickle. 

Chart II [not printed in the Recorp] 
illustrates the most important of these limi- 
tations. It shows urban traffic divided into 
two main classes. First, there is a broad 
base of miscellaneous traffic—shopping trips, 
school trips, social trips, salesmen’s calls, 
visits to the doctor and the dentist, and so 
on. For the great majority of these trips, the 
automobile has no rival. An urban freeway 
system adequate to handle such traffic has 
much to recommend it. 


But superimposed upon this base is a sec- 
ond type of urban traffic—the journey to 
work and back. These work trips tend to be 
concentrated into a single hour or two, each 
morning in one direction and each afternoon 
in the opposite direction. Cars on such trips 
carry an average of only 13 to 1.5 occupants 
each, and most of them are headed for a 
compact, highly congested central business 
district, and to other densely developed 
neighborhoods. Under such circumstances— 
and they prevail in most large cities—con- 
gestion can be avoided in an all-automobile 
system only by building lanes that will be 
needed for only an hour or two each day and 
will therefore carry only a few cars per day. 

Incredible as it may seem, capacity actu- 
ally goes up when congestion slows traffic 
down. At 20 or 30 miles per hour, cars fol- 
low one another more closely, and 1 lane 
can therefore deliver 2,000 cars or more per 
hour intsead of only 1,500. But a freeway 
in this congested condition—as every driver 
knows—is vulnerable to being blocked alto- 
gether as additional cars try to worm their 
way into the stream of traffic, and as cars 
run out of gas, tires go flat, engines overheat, 
or fenders tangle. Then capacity drops to 
zero, while drivers gaze ruefully at road 
signs reading: “Speed limit: 60 miles per 
hour.” 


True, congestion can be somewhat reduced 
by making middle lanes reversible so that 
an eight-lane freeway, for example, can carry 
five or six lanes in the dominant direction 
during peak hours. Even so, the number of 
lanes adequate to serve the ordinary traffic to 
and from a central business district may 
have to be doubled or even trebled to handle 
without congestion those mountainous rush- 
hour travel peaks so clearly visible in chart 
III [not printed in RECORD]. 

The high cost of these added peak-hour- 
only lanes per car using them, along with 
the valuable downtown space they require, 
makes it unlikely that enough of them will 
ever be built. If they are built, they will fall 
afoul of the apparently inexorable rule that 
new roads soon attract enough new traffic to 
jam them. The Long Island Expressway in 
the east and the Santa Ana Freeway in the 
west, which vie for the title “world’s largest 
parking lot,” have become examples of the 
congestion they were to relieve, 

PARKING GEOMETRY 

It is a law of nature that once a commut- 
er's car gets to town, it has to be parked. 
Here again the basic considerations are com- 
mon to most large cities. It may be feasible 
to provide parking for central business dis- 
trict shoppers and miscellaneous visitors, 
even though it may involve costly under- 
ground or multistory garages. To provide, in 
addition, all-day parking for workers enor- 
mously aggravates the problem. 
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To allow not only for the space a car oc- 
cupies but adequate maneuver space as well 
ordinarily requires about 350 square feet per 
car—almost twice as much space as an office 
or work area for one worker, That leaves 
room for only 125 cars per acre of parking lot 
or garage floorspace. When such space for 
central business district parking needs are 
combined with space needs for central busi- 
ness district expressways, the whole func- 
tion of the central business district, which 
needs compactness, is impaired. 

THE HIGH COST OF FREEWAYS 

Urban freeways look like bargains to local 
governments because of the 50 or 90 percent 
Federal subsidy for the capital cost. Rapid 
transit systems like San Francisco’s BART, 
in contrast, look enormously expensive be- 
cause the whole cost must be borne at home. 
However, in the absence of a Federal free- 
way subsidy or if both systems were sim- 
ilarly subsidized, the comparison would be 
quite different. Here are the relative lengths 
and costs of the urban and rural portions 
of the Interstate System: 


Rural: 

Number of miles: 36,000. 

Total cost: $22.5 billion. 

Average cost per route mile; $625,000. 
Urban: 

Number of miles: 5,000. 

Total cost: $18.5 billion. 

Average cost per route mile: $3,700,000. 


Costs for routes through congested areas, 
however, run much higher: 
[Cost per route mile] 


Pasadena (East-West) Preeway 
(California) ) 7s 
Prospect Expressway Gowanus- \ 


Prospect (New Tork) 13, 600, 000 
Kennedy (Northwest) and 

Eden Expressways (mi- 

aTa T D VAER AE TT 15, 600, 000 


These are not extreme examples, A 1961 
San Francisco study estimated that future 
esthetically acceptable freeways for that city 
would cost more than $23 million a mile. A 
1%4-mile downtown stretch of Boston's cen- 
tral artery cost more than $40 million a 
mile. One estimate places the cost of a 
crosstown expressway in Manhattan at 
$100 million a mile. 

San Francisco's 75-mile BART system will 
cost $13 million a mile. It will have a peak- 
hour capacity of 30,000 seated passengers in 
each direction. Even with 2 lanes reversi- 
bie, a comparable $13 million-per-mile 8-lane 
freeway would have a peak-hour capacity of 
only 7,000 or 8,000 cars (10,000 or 12,000 oc- 
cupants) before congestion began to slow 
travel down. And the rapid transit line, of 
course, requires a much narrower right-of- 
way and no costly parking facilities down- 
town. 


Another aspect of cost is what the urban 
freeway does to local tax rolls. Within the 
city, the freeway takes valuable land off the 
tax rolis and thus increases the load on the 
remaining land. The effect can be substan- 
tial. Washington, D.C., for example, had 
2,100 acres of highly taxed downtown land 
on its rolls in 1960. Construction of all 
highways then proposed would have reduced 
the taxable downtown area by 375 acres or 
17 percent. i 

The loss in city tax revenues, it is true, 
may in many cases be balanced, or more 
than balanced, by increased tax revenues in 
the suburbs where undeveloped 
near freeway interchanges is converted into 
high-tax shopping centers, industrial sites, 
and homesites. This may be fine for the un- 
developed suburbs and for the property 
owners and speculators who reap the land- 
boom bonanza; but it is small solace for the 
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residents of central cities, where the tax 
load is already heaviest. 

For ordinary travel, the freeway is a very 
good buy. It more than pays its own way as 
compared with travel on ordinary streets and 
highways. But its economic advantage is 
lost when it is expected to handle the task 
for which it is least fitted—carrying peak- 
hour traffic into and out of the densely de- 
veloped portions of our large cities. 


THE SOCIAL COSTS OF FREEWAYS 


To the extent that freeways have indirectly 
produced a deterloration of public transpor- 
tation, they hurt particularly those who are 
too old or too physically handicapped to 
drive. These people must depend on the 
substandard public transportation—and they 
live under the continuing threat that what 
little there is may be curtailed or discon- 
tinued. Many continue to drive, though 
they should not, because there is no other 
way to get around. Licensing officials tend 
to revoke licenses only in extreme cases if 
alternative transportation is not available. 
Fifteen percent of the entire adult popula- 
tion or more may be in this group of aged 
or handicapped. 

Other, far greater social costs of freeways 
are familiar to planners through the pro- 
tests of families and businesses marked for 
uprooting. Freeway proposals for the Dis- 
trict of Columbia, before they were scaled 
down, called for the displacement of 33,000 
men, women, and children—almost 5 percent 
of the District's population. And additional 
thousands in the Maryland and Virginia sub- 
urbs were living in the paths of proposed 
freeway routes. 

Before a federally subsidized housing proj- 
ect is approved, local sponsors must give 
assurance that uprooted families will be re- 


subsidized roadways. 
by a new freeway, of course, receive approxi- 
mately the market value of their property— 
but it isn’t always easy to find a new home 
at that price. Renters until recently got 
nothing, and store owners got nothing for 
the going concern value of their stores. To 
meet the protests, Congress in 1962 amended 
the Federal-Aid Highway Act to provide pay- 
ments up to $200 for family moving expenses 
and up to $3,000 to stores. But since a way 
of life is at stake as well as moving expenses, 
these payments have not provided satisfac- 
tion. 

Freeways also sometimes cut suburbs in 
half or amputate a neighborhood from the 
main community. In some States, approval 
of the local government is required before a 
new route can be built through its bound- 
aries. In such States, even a village can 
force a new freeway to make a costly detour; 
a solid phalanx of villages often can and 
sometimes does block a new route altogether. 

The historic landmark and the public park 
are other frequent victims of the freeway. 
A study made for the Minneapolis Board of 
Park Commissioners in 1960 revealed that 
the Interstate System planned to invade 15 
Minneapolis park properties and that other 
State and county highways were scheduled 
to invade an additional 13. The park terri- 
tory coveted by the highway departments 
totaled 295 acres—or 5 acres of park land for 
every square mile within the city limits. 

A 1962 amendment to the Federal-Aid 
Highway Act provides that no Federal grants 
for urban highways will be approved after 
July 1, 1965, unless the proposed route has 
been reviewed as part of a regional planning 
process that takes social and community 
values into consideration. This is surely an 

tand long-overdue step in the right 
direction; it should haye been part of the 
original 1956 plan. £ 

But the new planning procèdures will 
beneñcial only for those communities that 
organize promptly and effectively to make 
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use of them. Otherwise the same old high- 
way planners will continue to make the same 
old decisions from their new desks in a re- 
gional planning office. A future article in 
this series will consider ways in which con- 
sumer groups can effectively participate in 
the new planning process. 


Showdown Is Only Way To End 
Red Aggression 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


oF 


HON. BOB WILSON 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, February 25, 1965 


Mr. BOB WILSON. Mr. Speaker, 
under leave to extend my remarks in 
the Recorp, I include the following arti- 
cle from the San Diego, Calif., Union, 
February 13, 1965: 

SHowpown Is ONLY Way To Enp 
Rep AGGRESSION 
(By David Lawrence) 


The United States has every justification 
for severing diplomatic relations with the 
Soviet Union and sending home all personnel 
of the Russian Embassy in Washington. Not 
only has the American Embassy in Moscow 
been stoned and the safety of American 
diplomats jeopardized—with the full ap- 
proval of the Communist regime itself—but 
the Soviet Premier has pledged military aid 
to the North Vietnam Government, which 
has been attacking and killing American 
citizens. 

Americans are in South Vietnam on a 
legitimate mission—at the request of the 
existing government. The attacks on them 
are, therefore, in violation of international 
law and constitute a flagrant act of war by 
the North Vietnam Government. 

Since the Soviet Union lines itself up 
with a government which has made war 
upon American troops, the question now 
arises whether reprisals or retaliatory actions 
against the North Vietnamese will be ade- 
quate. For the real enemies are Red China 
and the Soviet Union, both of which have 
come out in the open in support of the mili- 
tary operations against an independent gov- 
ernment in South Vietnam. 

These acts of aggression will unquestion- 
ably continue and aggravate the situation 
further unless the United States is ready 
to call for a showdown between this coun- 
try and the Communists. What is needed 
is action by the entire Western alliance, 
There certainly is little to be gained by the 
United States in continuing to supply eco- 
nomic, military, or financial aid to countries 
which are unwilling to take the side of the 
United States and present a united front 
to the world against aggression. 

There have been in recent months various 
plans to expand and enlarge trade relation- 
ships between the United States and the 
Communist-bloc countries, which means, of 
course, that products which are forbidden 
to be transported directly to the Soviet 
Union and Red China are then shipped 
indirectly to those same countries. 

Many businessmen, both in Europe and the 
United States, who are mostly interested in 
making money, have been arguing that trade 
with Communist areas should be expanded. 
But this trend developed before the wanton 
attacks on Americans in South Vietnam and 
on the American Embassy in Moscow. Un- 
der present circumstances, an economic em- 
bargo becomes a logical weapon to force 
some kind of international cooperation that 
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will restrain the enemy from further acts of 
aggression, 

More important, however, than any other 
factor is the treachery committed in Mos- 
cow, where the Government itself instigated 
a mob attack on the U.S. Embassy. 

It is difficult to see how President Johnson 
now can carry out any plans for a visit to 
Moscow: How can there be improvement of 
cultural relations or other exchanges as long 
as the Soviet Government is sending arms 
and supplies to the North Vietnamese to kill 
American citizens engaged in defending the 
South Vietnamese Government, whose in- 
dependence was supposedly guaranteed by 
international agreements signed by the Com- 
munists themselves? 

The severance of diplomatic relations with 
the Soviet Union has often been suggested, 
but has usually been brushed aside as likely 
to be of no avall. The Soviets know this, and 
have taken advantage of the passivity of the 
United States. 

A breaking of diplomatic relations could be 
based upon the many violations by the Mos- 
cow government of treaty obligations and 
American rights that have occurred since the 
United States did extend recognition. .Cer- 
tainly. there have been few cases in history 
when nations have maintained diplomatic 
relations after the safety of their personnel 
has been threatened and violence has been 
directed against them, 


Soviet Authorities Easing Up on 
Availability of Matzoh 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. SEYMOUR HALPERN 


OF NEW YORE 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, February 24, 1965 


Mr. HALPERN. Mr. Speaker, I 
noted with great interest an article by 
Henry Tanner in this morning’s New 
York Times indicating that the Soviet 
Government is making some efforts to 
insure that matzoh is available in Mos- 
eow this year for the traditional Pass- 
over. 

Last year, as my colleagues will re- 
member, many of us brought to the at- 
tention of the House the hypocrisy, du- 
plicity, and official preventive measures 
which the Soviets took in order to stifle 
the production and distribution of 
matzoh. 

We can say, without reservation, that 
this particular chapter has formed part 
of the officially inspired effort to sup- 
press Jewish religious and cultural life. 

Mr. Tanner now reports that two Mos- 
cow synagogues have received permis- 
sion to make the unleavened bread avail- 
able. 

I am deeply hopeful that this sign of 
relaxation will mean sufficient supply for 
not only Moscow, but other communities 
throughout Russia. 

The article follows: 

Sovyrer GIVES Moscow SYNAGOGUES PERMISSION 
To Bake MATZOH FOR PASSOVER 
(By Henry Tanner) 

Moscow, February 24.—Representatives of 
two Moscow synagogues declared today that 
enough matzoh would be available in the 
capital this year to satisfy the needs of Jews 
who wish to observe the dietary laws of Pass- 
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over. Three bakeries have been in operation 
since mid-January, 

Both synagogues received permission from 
the Soviet authorities to set up the bakeries 
in rented houses to produce matzoh on & 
nonprofit basis for their congregations and 
for outsiders who put in orders. 

The situation in the capital thus is differ- 
ent from that of last year, when many Jews 
had to forgo the unleavened bread. 

But private Jewish sources expressed con- 
cern that the current situation In Moscow 
might not be typical of other Jewish com- 
munities in the country. 

They urged Jews in the United States and 
Western Europe not to abandon their efforts 
to ship matzoh to Jewish communities in 
the Soviet Union. 

Communal bakeries have also been set up 
in Leningrad and perhaps in Kiev, these 
sources said, but they added that in other 
parts of the Soviet Union Jewish communi- 


ties had not received permission. 


PUBLICITY IS CREDITED 


They added that they thought the im- 
provement in Moscow and Leningrad was pri- 
marily the result of the publicity that last 
year’s shortage had received abroad. 

Some private Jewish citizens said that even 
with this year’s baking operations by the two 
synagogues there would be enough matsoh 
only for a fraction of the Jewish population 
of the capital, which is estimated at half a 
million, There are about 3 million Jews in 
the Soviet Union. 

At the Maryina Roshcha synagogue in Mos- 
cow this morning, two dozen men and wom- 
en, most of them elderly, waited in a room 
to hand in flour and to place orders for 
matzoh. 

In another room, a second group of elderly 
persons, who had brought their flour in 2 
days ago, were about to receive their allot- 
ment of matzoh in big brown cartons, There 
were two large stacks of full cartons in the 
room. 

The customers paid 1 ruble 40 kopeks 
($1.55) for a kilogram (2.2 pounds) of mat- 
zoh. This is what the synagogue figures it 
pays for wages, transportation, rent for the 
house and other production costs. (At one 
New York City supermarket yesterday a 
pound of matzoh cost 31 cents.) 

The flour was taken by truck to a distant 
suburb, where an improvised bakery had 
been set up in one of the few old dwellings 
that still have large, old-fashioned brick 
ovens. 

Eight men and a young woman in white 
smocks and white caps were turning out thin 
matzoh at a fast clip under the supervision 
of a representative of the rabbi. 

The said up to 1,100 pounds of 
matzoh a day was being produced. A second 
bakery set up by the synagogue in another 


2 is turning out about 440 pounds a 
y. 


said it hoped to produce 44,000 pounds for 

its 2,500 regular worshipers aod tor others 

who handed in flour and placed orders. 
ABOUT 45-TON TOTAL EXPECTED 

At the central synagogue, Moscow’s larg- 
est, Chief Rabbi Yehudi-Leib Levin said the 
bakery set up by its congregation in a third 
suburb was producing 2,200 pounds of mat- 
zoh a day. 

He said that his congregation had 10,000 
regular worshipers and that 6.4 pounds a 
person was needed, or about 30 tons. 

He expects the bakery to produce 45 tons 
by April 17, the beginning of Passover. The 


surplus will go to the small Cherkizovo syna-. 


gogue, which is Moscow's third in size, and 
to other Jews who want to observe the Pass- 
over dietary laws even though they do not 
worship regularly. 

Throughout the world, many nonreligious 
Jews observe the Passover dietary laws as a 
matter of custom. 


George Lieb, president of the synagogue, 
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The problem of procuring matzoh for Pass- 
over began 4 years ago, when Soviet state 
bakeries were ordered to stop baking it. 

There has never been a ban on the baking 
of mataoh by individual families. But few 
families have the kind of oven needed for 
matzoh baking. 

Those who were not able to do the bak- 
ing themselves could not buy matzoh from 
their friends or neighbors either, since Soviet 
laws forbid the production and sale of mat- 
zoh, or anything else, by private individuals. 

These laws, Rabbi Levin said today, are the 
reason the synagogues had to apply for spe- 
cial permission to bake and distribute mat- 
zoh. The synagogues have in effect been 
exempted from the law against private en- 
terprise in baking. 

In several instances in recent years Jews 
haye received jall sentences for selling 
matzoh. 

The rabbi said that this summer the cen- 
tral synagogue would bulld its own bakery. 
“Construction materials are already there,” 
he said with a nod in the direction of the 
yard behind the building. 


Sears Leads the Way in Profit-Sharing 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. SPARK M. MATSUNAGA 


or Bawa 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, February 25, 1965 


Mr. MATSUNAGA. Mr. Speaker, a 
major fringe benefit of our system of free 
enterprise is that more and more busi- 
messmen and industrialists are making 
it possible for the workers of America to 
realize their dream of someday being 
able to retire in security and comfort. 
One plan which has gained great popu- 
larity in my fair State of Hawaii is the 
profit-sharing plan, now adopted by ap- 
proximately 400 private firms. 

An outstanding leader in this field 
over the years has been the Sears, Roe- 
buck & Co., which operates one of the 
most successful branch stores in Hono- 
lulu. An almost fantastic story of its 
plan is told in an article by Shurei Hiro- 
zawa in the Honolulu Star Bulletin of 
February 16, 1965. Because I believe it 
may lead others to take a serious look 
at this amazing plan of a company which 
claims it “has everything,” I offer the 
article for inclusion in the RECORD. 
Sears Prorrr-SHakinc PLAN Purs Many ON 

Easy STREET 
(By Shurei Hirozawa) 
The secret of the fantastic benefits of the 


Curdy, administrator of the Sears program, 
at a luncheon yesterday at Ala Moana Ban- 
quet Hall. 

Approximately 400 companies in Hawali 
have profit-sharing plans. 

TEE ANAD pee EO NOO DFP ON 
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1964 to $128 a share at the end of the year, 
a gain of almost one-third. 


AVERAGE FIGURES 


What the man contributed was very minor, 
probably $500 during the year. 

Average figures for those who have retired 
show the following: 

Those with 10 to 15 years’ service contrib- 
uted an average $2,036 and retired with 
$10,754; with 15 to 20 years’ service $2,036 
and retired with $27,780, and with 20 to 25 
years’ service contributed $3,712 and retired 
with $60,660. 

McCurdy said Sears employees are urged 
not to make partial withdrawals from their 
accounts not only because they lose tax ben- 
efits but stock splits and stock appreciation 
which are the factors that increase their 
benefits. 

For example, two men started work in 1928 
at about the same pay. One withdrew $5,000 
in 1945 and $4,000 in 1955, but the other 
didn’t. 

When they retired, the one who withdrew 
from his account had $156,230 while the other 
had $234,095. This means that the $9,000 
withdrawn cost the employee $77,865, 

Or another example where an employee 
withdrew $12,000 to buy a house for cash in 
1940. This meant the plan had to sell 220 
shares of Sears stock to get him the money. 

That 220 shares, through stock splits and 
appreciation would be worth $380,000. today, 
McCurdy said. 

Employees contributed $43 million and the 
company $63.5 million last year, and today 
the plan is worth $2.6 billion. 

About 90 percent of the funds is in Sears 
stock, and the rest in notes, bonds, cash, and 
other growth stock. 


South Vietnam 
SPEECH 


HON. BURT L. TALCOTT 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, February 24, 1965 


Mr. TALCOTT. Mr. Speaker, most of 
the recent talk in and out of the Con- 
gressional Chambers about negotiation 
of South Vietnam is irrelevant. 

Certainly, we must support the pres- 
ent position of the President to “not 
negotiate.” 

Under what authority is the United 
States entitled to negotiate—barter or 
trade away—any part or parcel of South 
Vietnam. We own nothing there. 

We have no “rights” there. Are we 
not in South Vietnam simply and solely 
at the specific invitation of the Govern- 
ment of South Vietnam? Would any 
respectable invitee undertake to sell or 
trade away his host’s property or posses- 
sions—let alone his freedom or liberty. 

The Administration has a better 
“right” or authority to negotiate or trade 
away or Hawaii—at least in the 
latter cases we have some indicia of own- 
ership. 

If we have any justifiable reason to be 
in South Vietnam it is a responsibility— 
a responsibility to help defend their lib- 
erty from external aggression and a re- 
sponsibility to help establish internal 
stability from insurgency—but certainly 
no right. 

Somehow our State Department in re- 
cent years seems to excel in negotiating 
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away free lands and the liberty of free 
peoples. The Communists never nego- 
tiate any nation away to freedom. 

If we participate in negotiations which 
neutralize or communize South Vietnam, 
I doubt that many free nations will in- 
vite Uncle Sam back. Imperiled nations 
will tell us to go home while they still 
have their possessions. 


Heroism in Oregon During Floods 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. WENDELL WYATT 


OF OREGON 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, February 9, 1965 


Mr. WYATT. Mr. Speaker, I would 
like to call the attention of my col- 
leagues, particularly those from the 
Pacific Northwest, to the following ac- 
count of heroism on the part of Robert 
Cody and others of Estacada, Oreg., in 
the rescue of persons caught in the flood- 
ing waters resulting from the disastrous 
storms in Oregon in December and Jan- 
uary of this year. Certainly the unself- 
ish and gallant efforts of these people 
are to be commended and will illustrate 
briefly the terrible hardships endured by 
many of the citizens of my State during 
this tragic period. 

The heavy floods of December and January 
which brought so much damage to Oregon 
and hardships to Oregonians, provided a 
unique op ty for the people of the 
State to exhibit their individual initiative 
and courage. No single action better exem- 
plifies the spirit in which Oregonians met this 
test than the dramatic rescue of four mappa 
men at Paradise Park, 5 miles north 
Estacada. 

At 1 in the afternoon on December 22, 
Estacada Grade School Superintendent Rob- 
ert Cody learned that two men, Don Brown, 
a Yale student home for vacation, and a Mr. 
Barrett, both of Estacada, were trapped on 
the roof of Brown's Paradise Park home by 


of Estacada, set out in his motorboat to 
rescue them. After a rough trip through a 
raging river filled with debris, Cody and Girt 
succeeded in removing Brown and Barrett 
from the roof. The boat then turned back 
toward Estacada. 

Shortly thereafter the boat became caught 
in a crosscurrent and was hurled into a large 
Douglas fir tree, where it smapped in half, 
the men being thrown in the 25-mile-per- 
hour current. Fortunately, the four managed 
to swim to trees, where they partially pulled 
themselves from the river. They soon at- 
tracted attention to their plight, but a heli- 
copter sent to their aid failed to locate them. 
Three of the men hung onto the trees, par- 
tially submerged in the water and in im- 
minent danger of swept away, while 
Girt climbed to the top of a house. Finally, 
at about 7 p.m., about 4 hours after their 
spill, a National Guard DUKW set out to 
pick them up, but became itself an object 
of rescue attempts when it went aground. 

It was 9 a.m., 18 hours after the motor- 
boat accident, before an ex-Army DUKW, 
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the icy cold water 
stricken boat. 


Centennial of Lincoln College 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. WILLIAM L. SPRINGER 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, February 25, 1965 


Mr. SPRINGER. Mr. Speaker, Lin- 
coln College at Lincoln, Ill, has begun 
its second century as one of the most 
respected institutions of higher learning 
in the Midwest. 

The Illinois General Assembly granted 
a charter for the college on February 6, 
1865. Six days later, on the birthday of 
President Abraham Lincoln, for whom 
the college was named, ground was bro- 
ken for the first building, Old Main Hall. 
. Rebuilt after a fire that almost de- 
stroyed it in 1911, Old Main Hall still 
stands, its facade little changed in the 
100 years that has seen the college’s en- 
rollment grow to 500 students. 

The centennial celebration is described 
in the following article from the Febru- 
ary 8, 1965, issue of the Lincoln, II., 
Daily Courier: 

LINCOLN COLLEGE BEGINS SECOND CENTURY 
AFTER CENTENNIAL EVENTS 


Lincoln College closed out its first 100 years 
and launched into its second century at a 
centennial celebration Saturday accompanied 
by academic pomp and ceremony. 

One hundred was the magic number mark- 
ing the academic procession to the gym- 
nasium, a symposium on education, confer- 
ring of 10 honorary degrees—one for each 
decade in the history of Lincoln College— 
and a luncheon for friends of the school. 
Winding up the celebrating was an open 
house at the home of the president, Raymond 
Dooley, in the afternoon. Many of the visi- 
tors took the occasion to visit the Lincoln 
Room and Museum of the Presidents on the 
campus. 

As the robed dignitaries processed from 
the administration building, the Sons of the 
Union Veterans of the Civil War, 104th Regi- 
ment, Illinois Volunteer Infantry, fired a 
volley in salute. In contemporary uniforms, 
the Chicago unit is commanded by Maj. John 
Brooks Davis, with Sgt. Roland Persenico 
barking the orders. 

Its members formed an honor guard on 
both sides of the central aisle in the gym- 
nasium after bearing the colors to the front. 
This touch of the War of the States helped 
turn back memories to the days when the 
college was established. 

Approach of the procession was heralded 
with a fanfare by trumpeters Donald Day and 
Richard Kusk. A wind ensemble of Lincoln 
College musicians played a prelude as well as 
the processional. Invocation was said by 
Lincoln College Chaplain Elmo Pascale. 


MUSIC OUTSTANDING 


“A Ballad of the North and South,” main 
musical presentation, added materially to the 
conyocation program of memories. It was 
directed by Daniel Oberholtzer and lent a 
somber-at-times, gay-at-times note. There 
was the sad roll of drums, the shot at Fort 
Sumter and the singing, playing of several 
wartime songs which are still remembered, 
and other effects. 

Oberholtzer directed the college choir and 
wind ensemble. Mrs. Oberholtzer was at the 
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piano. Narrator for the impressive presenta- 
tion was R. Daniel Mooney. The crowd 
showed its appreciation with prolonged and 
enthusiastic applause. 

The welcome was extended by William C. 
Bates, Jr., president of the college trustees. 
President Dooley presided, pointing out it 
was the Illinois General Assembly which, 
February 6, 1865, enacted a law creating the 
school and giving it a charter. He called 
the college he heads an instrument of service. 

Bringing greetings from the State of Ili- 
nois, Gov, Otto Kerner declared it an honor 
to attend in this the final year of the Civil 
War centennial. He pointed out the State 
charter enabled room for Lincoln College to 
expand, which he noted it is doing, declar- 
ing there have been many campus changes 
in the past century. Such growth, the 
State's chlef executive pointed out, “is wit- 
ness the demands are being met.” 


PRAISED BY KERNER 


The Governor offered praise for the col- 
lege program which by sound discipline is 
preparing youth to become citizens in our 
society—schools like the one here “fill a 
chink in the educational system,” Kerner 
declared. They are helpful in today's theme 
of things for education. The Governor 
spoke commendably of the Lincoln Room and 
Presidents Museum. “These,” he asserted, 
“stimulate and dramatize history.” 

In the symposium on American education 
entitled “American Higher Education in the 
Century Ahead,” first speaker was Sister 
Mary Ann Ida, of Chicago, president of Mun- 
delein College. She professed she is often 
puzzled by education writers today as they 
comment on women moving into public life. 
She spoke out strongly for the education of 
women, saying an interest in education 
should be one of their main interests. 

Thus their self-realization is being brought 
out and they are moved closer to their full 
potential. She spoke especially in regard to 
those who are “unfinished” in both high 
school and college. As for those who point 
toward a fuller education, Sister Mary Ann 
proposed they should know themselves, un- 
derstand themselves, have the desire to be 
fuller persons, and then ask how they can 
best use their abilities in world contributions. 

Counseling is helpful to them in determin- 
ing what they do as to scholarships, credit, 
and so forth. And such counseling, the 
Sister opined, brings fuller recognition to 
them as persons. She predicted there will be 
a great and inspiring impact when women 
involved in home, national and international 
culture will be returning for additional edu- 
cation, She was one of the 10 receiving hon- 
orary degrees, her sponsor being the Gov- 
ernor. 

Dr. Robert J. Havighurst, a professor of 
education at the University of Chicago, and 
also a degree recipient, spoke concerning the 
role of the small independent college in 
today’s educational scheme. It is, he ad- 
mitted “uncertain in the future when it will 
remain small—but some will survive and suc- 
ceed.” ‘Its destiny, he pointed out, is de- 
pendent for one thing on what is done 
relative to education in the State and Na- 
tional Legislatures. 

WHAT TO GOVERN FUTURE 


The role of tomorrow will also be linked 
to what alumni and well wishers do in the 
field of providing funds—and on the acts of 
the president and faculty. Dr. Havighurst 
set up markers on the road to success for 
small colleges— 

Emphasis on teaching, close personal rela- 
tions among faculty members and between 
faculty and and students—“the student is a 
person,” he emphasized. Other guldeposts 
are independence of government, maintain- 


Franklin, 
changes throu 
the years. Recipient of one of the e, 
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degrees, the Negro historian noted the trend 
has been toward the conception of an educa- 
tion for all. Basic in this change has been 
the recognition of the capacities of all indi- 
viduals—and from the educator came a pre- 
diction this expansion and extension will be 
continued in all directions, The result will 
be the assuming of new roles first in educa- 
tion, and then in society. 


GET MORE FROM SOCIETY 


In this way, the individual will be in posi- 
tion to get more out of society, Dr. Franklin 
opined. In order for education to succeed 
in the future, “It is necessary for us to 
assess its role.“ Dr. Franklin serves on the 
faculty of the University of Chicago. 

Final symposium speaker was Dr, Norman 
J. DeWitt, who is chairman of the University 
of Minnesota department of classics, Also 
on the honorary degree list, he reviewed the 
past—then peered into the future of educa- 
tion. In 1865, he said, the grammar school, 
the academy and the literary (academic) 
college were the going education institu- 
tions—to, as he put it jokingly, develop one 
“to read aloud with elegance and with elo- 
quence.” In those days there were no lib- 
eral arts colleges such as today, Dr. DeWitt 
noted. 

But there came about a revolution where- 
by the graduate schools of the university 
system were organized. And a part of this 
system was the liberal arts college established 
by Americans who had obtained German 
Ph. D.'s. The graduate schools established 
teacher training for the liberal arts college 
and their administrators—it became a scl- 
entific enterprise. 


The Minnesota educator pointed out the 
fiow of information—through all parts of 
the university system is increasing as col- 
leges are reorganized. There are even com- 
puters, enabling the mastering of details at 
a higher level. Looking to the future, the 
professor said “it is exciting, even frighten- 
ing, this ever seeking of more information 
through the university system.“ 

HONORARY DEGREES CONFERRED 


One of the outstanding features was the 
awarding of the honorary doctor of laws, 
doctor of literature, doctor of humane let- 
ters, doctor of science, and doctor of letters 
degrees to educators, an editor and a pastor. 
They were awarded by President Dooley, as- 
sisted by Dean David Stevenson. The list 
of recipients is elsewhere in the Courier. 

Closing features included giving of the 
charge by Bates, the response by Dr. Dooley, 
singing of the “Battle Hymn of the Repub- 
lic,” benediction, fanfare, and processional. 
The president declared himself in an unique 
position—on hand for both the ending of 
the first century and beginning of the sec- 
ond at the college. He pledged continued 
conscientious efforts in the college’s tomor- 
row. 

The college is named for Abraham Lin- 
coln, the first to be named for the Civil War 
President when he was living. Ground was 
broken for the first building February 12, 
1865, anniversary of Mr, Lincoln's birth. 


FCC Fairness Doctrine 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. DURWARD G. HALL 


OF MISSOURI 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, February 25, 1965 


Mr. HALL. Mr. Speaker, apparently 
the conclusion of the 1964 election cam- 
paign does not preclude a continuing 
effort by the Democrat National Com- 
mittee to seek both equal and free time 
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in response to every presentation of con- 
servative views on individual radio sta- 
tions. 

To illustrate the ridiculous degree to 
which this overt pressure campaign is 
being carried, I submit for the RECORD, 
the attached reply to the FCC from Mr. 
Luther W. Martin, general manager of 
the Show Me Broadcasting Co, in Rolla, 


Mo.: 
FEBRUARY 13, 1965. 
FEDERAL COMMUNICATIONS. COMMISSION, 
Mr. Bren F. WAFLE, 
Secretary, Washington, D.C. 

Dear Mz. WarLE: In response to your letter 
which was received this morning, and dated 
February 10, 1965, relative to the complaint 
lodged against KTTR by the Democratic Na- 
tional Committee, I reply as follows: 

On June 25, 1964, KTTR received a form 
letter from Mr. Samuel Brightman, of the 
Democratic National Committee. This letter 
asked for no time, but simply warned the 
stations to which it was sent that in accord 
with the FCC fairness doctrine, they might 
be laying themselves open to demands for 
free rebuttal time if they carried a number 
of programs termed “hate clubs of the air” 
in the reprint from the Nation, May 25, 
1964, which was sent with the form letter. 

On June 29, 1964, I replied to Mr. Bright- 
man's letter, asking a number of pertinent 
questions concerning the subject. No reply 
Was ever received from Mr. Brightman to my 
letter. 

On July 31, 1964, ETTR again received a 
form letter from Mr. tman, which was 
worded as if EKTTR had offered him rebuttal 
time. Accompanying this form letter was s 
tape recording which replied to an alleged 
attack against Mr. Brightman by Dr. Carl 
McIntire in one or more of the McIntire pro- 
grams. However, since KTTR does not air 
the McIntire series, we declined to give Mr. 
Brightman rebuttal time for a program which 
we had not initially aired. In our August 
10, 1964, letter to Mr. Brightman, he was again 
reminded of our letter of June 29, and was 
again asked to reply to it. To date, we have 
heard nothing more from him. 

Please note, Mr. Waple, KTTR has received 
no request from the Democratic National 
Committee for rebuttal time to any specific 
broadcast or any specific issue. Therefore, 
we have not provided them with any time. 

Now, concerning their charge against 
ETTR, we quote their letter’s paragraph 
concerning ETTR: 

“Radio station KTTR, Rolla,,Mo., in re- 
sponse to the committee's request for an 
opportunity to respond to the viewpoint pre- 
sented on the ‘Lifeline’ program, sent a copy 
of a KTTR editorial criticizing the Commis- 
sion'’s fairness doctrine and a pamphlet en- 
titled ‘Backlash, or Why I Am Going To Vote 
for Goldwater.’ From the comments in the 
editorial it was clear that the station refused 
the request because of the absence of paid 
sponsorship, The station did not accompany 
the material with a letter providing any other 
basis for its refusal of the committee’s re- 
quest.“ (From p. 2, letter to FCC, from 
Democratic National Committee, Feb. 1, 
1965.) 

1. The Democratic National Committee re- 
quested us to respond to the Carl McIntire 
series of broadcasts, and since KTTR did not 
air the series the request was denied. 


2. KTTR did supply the Democratic Na- 
tional Committee with a copy of our Septem- 
ber 23, 1964, editorial, in which we discussed 
the FCC fairness doctrine and also discussed 
the “hate clubs of the air” article which the 
committee had sent with their initial letter 
of June 25, 1964. 

3. KTTR did not send the Democratic Na- 
tional Committee any other pamphlet. Nor 
did our editorial deal with such a pamphlet. 
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Instead, our editorial dealt with the Demo- 
cratic National Committee’s circulation of 
the “Radio Hate Club" article. 

4. The Democratic National Committee is 
correct in one thing. KTTR did criticize 
the FCC “fairness doctrine.” We do not 
approve of it, nor do we agree with it. 
However, this does not mean that we refuse 
to abide by it. The fact is, we don’t like it, 
but we have to live with it. 

5. KTTR broadcasts a different editorial or 
guest editorial every weekday, Monday 
through Saturday. Each day's editorial or 
guest editorlal, is broadcast four times dur- 
ing that 1 broadcast day. Through this 
means, we have alred many guest editorials 
with which we do not agree; nevertheless, at 
the conclusion of each of the four daily edi- 
torial broadcasts, we publicly extend an in- 
vitation to listeners to submit guest 
editorials in reply to Today's Editorial 
Broadcast,” whether they agree or disagree. 
We challenge the Democratic National Com- 
mittee to find any responsible KTTR listener 
who thinks we have been “unfair.” 

6. The Phelps County Democratic com- 
mittee chairman was offered editorial time 
in 1964. The former Democratic Phelps 
County committee chairman was also of- 
fered time in 1964. We provided time, free 
of charge, to numerous Republican and 
Democratic candidates. 

7. In our some 25 daily newscasts, we pre- 
sented both the Democratic and Republican 
views and platforms as a part of our continu- 
ing daily news coverage, plus various candi- 
date’s expressions on various national issues. 

We trust that the above information, plus 
the contents of the enclosed editorial will 
answer any necessary questions. We believe 
that we have treated these matters in a fair 
and upright fashion. However, if additional 
information is desired, we shall promptly 
supply it. 

Very truly yours, 
LUTHER W. MARTIN, 
General Manager, KTTR. 
Rol LA. Mo. 


Volunteers in Service to America 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. WALTER H. MOELLER 


OF OHIO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, February 25, 1965 


Mr. MOELLER. Mr. Speaker, our 
Government has recently initiated a pro- 
gram in which Americans can lend their 
talents in the war on poverty. VISTA— 
Volunteers in Service to America—has 
been created by President Johnson to 
help eliminate the social evil of poverty. 
This worthwhile program recruits, 
selects, trains, places, and provides the 
support of qualified volunteers whose 
services have been requested in fighting 
poverty in the United States. 

The National Lutheran Council at its 

47th annual meeting in Hollywood, Calif., 
February 8-10, 1965, reflecting the tradi- 
tional Lutheran concern for the well- 
being of all men, passed a resolution sup- 
porting this important program. The 
Lutheran Church has an admirable rec- 
ord of providing for the indigent, the 
orphaned, the sick, and the needy. 
VISTA provides another opportunity for 
qualified Lutherans to serve God as good 
Samaritans, 
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Mr. Speaker, because of the valuable 
role that such dedicated Christians can 
play in implementing the President's war 
against poverty, I think it important that 
the full resolution of the National Lu- 
theran Council be printed in the Con- 
GRESSIONAL RECORD: 

RESOLUTION ON VISTA PROGRAM 

“Whereas establishment by the U.S. Gov- 
ernment of the Volunteers in Service to 
America (VISTA) program provides an op- 
portunity for individuals to volunteer their 
services for periods of time to assist in spe- 
cific domestic projects in connection with 
the Economic Opportunity Act, and 

“Whereas VISTA thus presents creative op- 
portunities for citizens of good will and com- 
petence to serve human need, and 

“Whereas the Christian's call to love for 
and service of his fellow man must involve 
him In a service in the world: Therefore be it 

“Resolved, That the National Lutheran 
Council: (1) Register its endorse- 
ment of the objectives of the VISTA pro- 
gram; and (2) encourage Lutherans 
to give consideration to participation in the 
VISTA program as an opportunity for mean- 
ingful service, and a fulfilment of their 
Christian vocation.” 

Adopted by the National Lutheran Coun- 
cil at its 47th annual meeting, Hollywood, 
Calif., February 8-10, 1965. 


The Challenge of Citizenship 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CLARENCE J. BROWN 


OF OHIO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, February 25, 1965 


Mr. BROWN of Ohio. Mr. Speaker, 
each year the Veterans of Foreign Wars 
of the United States conducts a “Voice 
of Democracy” contest and I am pleased 
to submit. herewith for insertion in the 
CONGRESSIONAL Recorp the prize-winning 
essay from the State of Ohio entitled 
“The Challenge of Citizenship,” written 
by a patriotic young constituent of mine, 
James Chess, from Urbana, Ohio. The 
final judging of the contest will take 
place here in Washington early in 
March, and I take great pride in the fine 
contribution made by this young Ohioan. 

The essay follows: 

THE CHALLENGE OF CITIZENSHIP 
(By James Chess) 

The masses of today’s world are search- 
ing for a cause in which they can lose them- 
selves. They grope among philosophies and 
teachings in an attempt to find a way of 
life that will provide for them happiness, 
security, and peace. They find themselves in 
a vicious cross-fire between Marxist com- 
munism and American democracy, and they 
lean first toward one, then toward the other. 
They compare facts and weigh evidence, but 
over and above all else, they observe the 
actions and examples set by both opposing 
powers. 

This presents to the American people a 
challenge unparalleled in all of history, for 
what the world's millions decide concerning 
our Nation will well determine the historical 
course of this planet in the to come. 
Within these throngs there is potential which 
can be held dormant no longer; there is 
patriotic fervor rarely seen in the world prior 
to this critical hour; there is a burning zeal 
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which, if directed into the proper channels, 
can effect the greatest influence for good that 
humanity has yet to observe. We have no 
election but to meet this challenge; for if 
we fall in this, the world’s great peoples will 
not follow suit and abandon their quest. 
They will never cease in their vallant search. 
But rest assured, my fellow Americans, their 
conquest will not be an eternal one. Long 
ago it was said: “Opportunities are never 
lost; the other person makes use of those 
you miss.” If we fail in this, our national 
commission, the Communists will rise to 
meet the occasion. 

Though not totally without flaw, the Gov- 
ernment of these United States is the most 
perfect yet established by man, We in this 
strong Nation have the political philosophy 
which the masses seek; we have found the 
answer, but all the promises we can make 
in this age will not sway them, for words 
are cheap. We live in a world filled to over- 
flowing with tired souls; tired of ‘predictions 
that never come to pass and tired of promises 
that are never realized. We of this country 
are obligated to take to the earth's four corn- 
ers those freedoms by which this country was 
first anchored, and by which, with God's 
aid, it shall forever be moored. As ministers 
of liberty we cannot rest until this object 
of our march is obtained. In proportion to 
the degree in which we have received free- 
dom, let us declare it to the world. 

We accept the fact that a chain is only 
as strong as its weakest link.“ 

Involuntarily, each American is an indi- 
vidual link that attests to the strength, or 
lack of It, in the American cause. And what, 
in truth, is that American cause of which 
we speak? It was emphatically stated in the 
words of that “Firebrand of the American 
Revolution,” Patrick Henry, when he sald: “I 
know not what course others may take, but 
as for me, give me liberty or give me death.” 
It was clearly pronounced in Lincoln's Get- 
tysburg address: Forescore and seven years 
ago, our fathers brought forth on this conti- 
nent a new nation, conceived in liberty, and 
dedicated to the proposition that all men are 
created equal.” This holy cause is engraved 
upon the hearts of all true Americans in the 
immortal words of America’s birthright, the 
Declaration of Independence, when it de- 
clares, We hold these truths to be self-evi- 
dent; that all men are created equal; that 
they are endowed by their creator with cer- 
tain inalienable rights, that among these are 
life, Nberty, and the pursuit of happiness.” 
This is. the binding tie that, indeed, should 
unite our members in kindred cause; the dig- 
nity of the individual, and the equality and 
liberty of all mankind. 

Yet, has our beloved American cause be- 
come a common term that no longer ex- 
presses a significant truth? Have we lost 
that patriotic zeal that long ago spurred our 
fathers to attain liberty? Do we lack love of 
country to the extent that we are no longer 
stirred by our national anthem or to the 
point that so many of us do not know even 
the first verse to our Nation's hymn? Are we 
ashamed to declare with boldness our pledge 
of allegiance to our Nation's emblem, the 
Stars and Stripes? Do we shudder to con- 
template the opinions of our comrades, when 
our eyes well up with tears, and chills play 
havoc with our spines, whenever we pause 
to recall how dear a price was paid that this 
homeland might be established? 

American brethren, let. us rise now to- 
gether; and as citizens of this, the greatest 
nation on earth, let us march forth to meet 
the challenge that inevitably awaits us; let 
us perpetuate to the ends of the earth those 
ideals which have thus far sustained us; let 
us so pledge ourselyes to the emancipation 
of all humanity, until generations hence 
shall be numbered with us under the banner 
of “we the people, and America shall remain 
the one, true hope of the world.” 
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Vietnam: Negotiate or Escalate 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JACOB H. GILBERT 


OF NEW YORE 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, February 25, 1965 


Mr. GILBERT. Mr. Speaker, I want 
to call to the attention of my colleagues 
in the House an interesting editorial in 
today’s New York Times, which position 
I fully concur with and believe to be in 
the best interest of our country. The 
article follows: 


NEGOTIATE OR ESCALATE 


It is time for someone in Washington to 
remember John F. Kennedy's words in his 
inaugural address: “Let us never negotiate 
out of fear. But let us never fear to nego- 
tlate.“ 

The pressures on this country to seek a 
negotiated settlement of the Vietnamese con- 
fict are approaching a point where the United 
States is being isolated. In recent days Rus- 
sia has joined France in appealing for talks; 
the British would like to see negotiations 
started; the news from Noth Vietnam hints 
at a desire to confer; India had previously 
expressed the same wish, and yesterday Sec- 
retary General Thant of the United Nations 
disclosed that he has been engaged in dis- 
cussions with the United States and other in- 
volved nations and has made concrete pro- 
posals for a negotiated settlement. 

Washington, to be sure, is not quite alone. 
Communist China has been adamant against 
negotiations, and it is quite possible that 
Peiping will refuse to talk. However, Mr. 
Thant, President de Gaulle and the Russians 
believe that China can be induced to join a 
reconvened meeting of the 14-nation Geneva 
Conference. : 

Yesterday, it was announced that Ameri- 
can jet bombers, with Americans manning 
the weapons as well as the controls, are now 
fighting in Vietnam. Their involvement 
makes Americans open combatants in the 
war, not just advisers; thus the conflict has 
again been escalated. Correspondents in 
Washington are being informed that US. 
policy now permits attacks on North Viet- 
nam even without further provocations. The 
point of no return on a wider war may be at 
hand, 

A State Department spokesman goes on re- 
peating that the United States will reject 
negotiations so long as Hanoi supports the 
Vietcong guerrillas; Peiping says it will not 
talk until all American troops are out of 
Vietnam. Both preconditions are utterly un- 
realistic. One of the fundamental reasons 
for negotiations Is precisely to arrange for a 
cease-fire and noninterventlon. 


Unquestionably, President Johnson worries 
about the effect on South Vietnamese morale 
of any move toward negotiations, but the re- 
cent upheavals in Saigon have indicated that 
the will to resist the Vietcong, even among 
the commanders of the armed forces, is al- 
ready near the vanishing point. 


Time is working against the United States. 
Secretary Thant is right in saying that the 
situation is going “from bad to worse. The 
notion that to negotiate would be a defeat 
for the United States has become one of the 
most pernicious misapprehensions of the 
conflict, The United States is amply proving 
its military strength and its determination 
to stay in South Vietnam in present cir- 
cumstances. An agreement to negotiate sur- 
renders nothing; it opens up the possibility 
for determining whether the goals of effec- 
tive neutralization now being sought mili- 
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tarily can- be achieved at the conference 
table. 

The most significant thing that Secretary 
Thant sald yesterday was this: “I am sure 
that the great American people, if theyronly 
know the true facts, will agree with me that 
further bloodshed is unnecessary and that 
political and diplomatic negotiations alone 
can create conditions that will enable the 
United States to withdraw gracefully from 
that part of the world.” 

President Johnson is the man to whom 
the American people look for the true facts. 


Message From South Vietnam 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. HARRIS B. McDOWELL, JR. 


OF DELAWARE 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, February 25, 1965 


Mr. McDOWELL. Mr. Speaker, I take 
this opportunity to bring to the attention 
of my colleagues, and others who read 
the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD, a deeply 
warm communication from a family of 
young Americans serving the United 
States abroad. 

To me, this message exemplifies the 
young Americans who are the unsung 
heroes of our foreign service. They are 
dedicated ambassadors of good will who 
thoroughly and wholesomely portray the 
American way in the large number of 
foreign stations where they serve our 
country. 

I am proud to say that the Crocker 
family, from whom I received this com- 
munication, is from my State of Dela- 
ware. I would add that Mrs. Crocker 
and the children were recently evacuated 
from Saigon, in the evacuation of Amer- 
ican families from South Vietnam. 
Dave, the father, is still on duty in Sai- 
gon. 

The communication follows: 

Harry New YEAR 

For us in Saigon, the new year holds a 
bright hope and promise, as we see the old 
year fade into history after so much action, 
excitement, and adventure. The passing 
year has been a full one for the Crocker 
family. 

The start of 1964 found us in Hong Kong, 
where we were enjoying an enforced vacation 
as refugees first class of our evacuation from 
Cambodia with the closing of the U.S. AID 
mission there. In mid-January, we returned 
to Washington, D.C., where Dave put in a 
couple months’ temporary duty before trans- 
ferring as a regional agricultural adviser to 
Vietnam. Mary Evelyn, Linda, and Tommy 
checked in at Stephens City, Va., for the sec- 
ond semester of school, and Susie continued 
in school in Tempe, Ariz. Dave went to Sai- 
gon in April, and the family came out in 
July, after school was out and Susie had re- 
joined the others. Dave revisted Phnom 
Penh, Cambodia, for Memorial Day weekend, 
seeing old friends, renewing old ties; and en- 
joying a restful holiday without the tensions 
of Vietnam. He brought Linda’s Slamese 
cat back with him when he returned to Sai- 
gon, and she promptly had five kittens 2 
days later. 

In Saigon, the family settled into a nice 
new house and into the local community 
activities. Tommy, now a life Scout, is 
working toward eagle rank, and is well along 
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on the God and country award given jointly 
by Scouts and the church. Susie and Linda, 
together again after 2 years apart, in the 
teen club, church, high school, and Rain- 
bow Girls, are busy as they can be. ME. is 
teaching first grade in our American com- 
munity school as well as her usual church 
and home activities. Dave has been busy 
continuously in the field, in the Mekong 
River Delta region, to which he was moved 
after arrival in Saigon. His work as agri- 
cultural adviser has dealt mainly with a large 
fertilizer program, rice production improve- 
ment work, and the multitude of problems 
of agriculture in a country torn by war. In 
the 15 provinces of his region, he travels by 
armed combat helicopters, military planes, 
and armed escorts to work with the farmers 
in the hamiets of the delta, and spends most 
of his weekends with the family in Saigon. 
This summer, while our minister, Reverend 
Evans, was on vacation in England, Dave had 
the privilege of conducting some of our sery- 
ices as licensed lay reader. 

With the movements of the past year, we've 
said farewell to many old friends, met many 
new friends, and renewed many friendships 
from the past, from many other places. 
Many of our American friends of Korea and 
Cambodia times were seen in Washington, 
and many others are now with us here in 
Vietnam. Several we have visited and been 
visited by, by mail. Others we hope to meet 
again in our work and travels around the 
globe, and our prayers and best wishes go 
out to all of you, wherever you are this new 
year. 

Affectionately yours, 
The Crockers in Saigon. 


Time for Talk in Vietnam 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. WILLIAM F. RYAN 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, February 25, 1965 


Mr: RYAN. Mr. Speaker, once again 
the New York Times has provided us 
with insight into the complex issue of 
Vietnam. Today's editorial states: 

The notion that to negotiate would be a 
defeat for the United States has become one 
of the most pernicious misapprehensions of 
the conflict * * An ment to negoti- 
ate surrenders nothing; it opens up the pos- 
sibility for determining whether the goals of 
effective neutralization now being sought 
militarily can be achieved at the conference 
table. 


I strongly urge all my colleagues to 
read the following editorial: 


NEGOTIATE OR ESCALATE 


It is time for someone in Washington to 
remember John F. Kennedy's words in his 
inaugural address: “Let us never negotiate 
out of fear. But let us never fear to nego- 
tlate.“ 

The pressures on this country to seek a 
negotiated settlement of the Vi 
conflict are approaching a point where the 
United States is being isolated. In recent 
days Russia has joined France in appealing 
for talks; the British would like to see nego- 
tlations started; the news from North Viet- 
nam hints at a desire to confer; India had 
previously expressed the same wish, and 
yesterday Secretary General Thant of the 
United Nations disclosed that he has been 
engaged in discussions with the United States 
and other involved nations and has made 
8 proposals for a negotiated settle- 
men 
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Washington, to be sure, is not quite alone. 
Communist China has been adamant against 
negotiations, and it is quite possible that 
Peiping will refuse to talk. However, Mr. 
Thant, President de Gaulle and the Russians 
believe that China can be induced to join a 
reconvened meeting of the 14-nation Geneva 
conference. 

Yesterday it was announced that American 
jet bombers, with Americans manning the 
weapons as well as the controls, are now fight- 
ing in Vietnam. Their involvement makes 
Americans open combatants in the war, not 
just advisers; thus the conflict has again 
been escalated. Correspondents in Washing- 
ton are being informed that U.S. policy now 
permits attacks on North Vietnam eyen with- 
out further provocations. The point of no 
return on a wider war may be at hand. 

A State Department spokesman goes on re- 
peating that the United States will reject 
negotiations so long as Hanoi supports the 
Vietcong guerrillas; Peiping says it will not 
talk until all American troops are out of 
Vietnam. Both preconditions are utterly 
unrealistic. One of the fundamental rea- 
sons for negotiations is precisely to arrange 
for a cease-fire and nonintervention. 

Unquestionably, President Johnson worries 
about the effect on South Vietnamese morale 
of any move toward negotiations, but the 
recent upheavals in Saigon have indicated 
that the will to resist the Vietcong, even 
among the commanders of the armed forces, 
is already near the vanishing point, 

Time is working against the United States. 
Secretary Thant is right in saying that the 
situation is going “from bad to worse.” The 
notion that to negotiate would be a defeat 
for the United States has become one of the 
most pernicious misapprehensions of the 
conflict. The United States is amply prov- 
ing its military strength and its determina- 
tion to stay in South Vietnam in present 
circumstances. An agreement to negotiate 
surrenders nothing; it opens up the possi- 
bility for determining whether the goals of 
effective neutralization now being sought 
ray. can be achieved at the conference 

e. 

The most significant thing that Secretary 
Thant said yesterday was this: “I am sure 
that the great American people, if it only 
knows the true facts, will agree with me that 
further bloodshed is unnecessary and that 
political and diplomatic negotiations alone 
can create conditions that will enable the 
United States to withdraw gracefully from 
that part of the world.” 

President Johnson is the man to whom the 
American people look for the true facts. 


Tribute to an American 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. SAMUEL N. FRIEDEL 


OF MARYLAND 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, February 25, 1965 


Mr. FRIEDEL. Mr. Speaker, Felix 
Frankfurter, who came to this country 
an immigrant boy and rose to a Supreme 
gy Justice died this week at the age 
0 i 


It is perhaps significant that the date 
of his death also marked the birth date 
of another great American, George 
Washington. I say another great 
American for Felix Frankfurter was just 
that—a great American. Though he 
was given many labels during the course 
of his public life, none aptly described 
this man, or perhaps all of them did, for 
he never strove to fit into any particular 
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niche. His guiding star seemed to be the 
achievement of individual liberty as de- 
fined in our Constitution. Thus, I think 
he could best be describe as “guardian 
of constitutional liberties.” 

The Baltimore Morning Sun editorial 
of February 24, 1965, briefly but accu- 
rately portrays this American, and I 
recommend it to my colleagues. 

The article is as follows: 

FELIX FRANKFURTER 


It can be said in full truth that Felix 
Frankfurter was one of the most influential 
men in the United States during the half 
century of his mature, active years. He was 
influential, moreover, because of the power 
and depth of his intellect and his personality. 
As is often the case of men of great intellec- 
tual capacity, he was interested in everything 
that went on, and had his own views to ex- 
press. The scope of his daily reading was 
enormous and the range of his conversation 
was as wide as it was brilliant. The glow 
of his originality and his convictions shone 
out from his judicial opinions. 

He was a complex man and simply refused 
to fit in—or, at least, to stay in—the liberal 
or conservative pattern by which we try to 
classify men in public life. He made the law 
his love and his career, as a teacher at Har- 
yard Law School and as an Associate Justice 
of the U.S. Supreme Court, but he declined 
to be the cloistered professor or Judge. He 
had many critics, for he reveled in the clash 
of ideas, and it undoubtedly brought amuse- 
ment to him that in his early years he was 
denounced as a radical liberal and a leading 
spirit of the revolutionary New Deal, while 
during his last years on the Supreme Court 
he became a favorite of conservatives. 

His influence was widespread and conta- 
gious. At the Harvard Law School he was 
the inspiration of scores of young lawyers, 
many of whom went to Washington in the 
early years of the economic depression of the 
1930's to take part in the great expansion of 
the Federal Government's responsibility and 
authority. As a Justice of the Supreme Court 
his influence spread in other directions, en- 

among other things a profound 
respect for the traditions of our courts and, 
for that matter, of our entire governmental 


Court’s majority 
ment of seats in a State legislature came 
within the jurisdiction of Federal courts. He 
described the problem of legisla- _ 
tures as a “political thicket” and argued that 
the Federal courts should leave the settle- 
ment of such matters to the people and the 
regular political processes. 

The United States was fortunate that he 
came here as an immigrant boy from Austria 
and that he gave this county so freely of 
his many talents. He was one of the giants 
of our time. All those who knew him, or saw 
him in the court, or heard him in lively talk 
at the dinner table, felt themselves privileged. 


And Now, a Tax on Tourists 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ROBERT McCLORY 


or ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, February 25, 1965 


Mr. McCLORY. Mr. Speaker, few 
proposals have aroused such outpourings 
of alarm as the recent intimation that 
American tourists going abroad would 
be taxed $100 each. My daily mail bears 
witness to the concern of my constitu- 
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ents, many of whom had hoped to enjoy 
travel in other countries soon. Some of 
these letters quote from editorials, com- 
mentators, and even from a last Sunday's 
sermon—heard in a local church. 

For serious consideration, I offer an 
editorial from the Waukegan News-Sun, 
which appeared in that Illinois daily on 
February 17, 1965: 

AnD Now, A Tax on TOURISTS 


It is a sorry thing when the richest Nation 
in the worid must consider penalizing a citi- 
gen the sum of $100 when he leaves the 
country as a tourist, 

When one stops to think about it, one 
would have to conclude that official Wash- 
ington had taken leave of its senses. It’s 
not the balance-of-payments situation that 
is in bad shape—it's the reason, or lack of 
reason, behind the proposal, 

Unfavorable balance of payments means 
that the United States is spending more 
abroad than it is taking in from abroad and 
that our gold supplies are being steadily 
depleted. 

American tourists contribute to the deficit, 
certainly, but they are hardly the sole, or 
even major cause, Still, the 2 million of 
them who went overseas last year spent 
about $1 billion more than their foreign 
counterparts spent in this country. That 
amounts to about one-third of the total 
balance-of-payments deficit. 

The $100 head tax is frankly designed to 
discourage Americans from going overseas 
and to reduce their spending there if they 
do go. 

It has certain paper logic. Even if no 
one is discouraged from going abroad, the 
tax would bring in $200 million, based on 
1964's figures. 

But a tax on tourism is more than just 
the bureaucratic concept of milking the 
masses. Such a levy could deny the retired 
couple who have been saving for years, or 
the young college student operating on a 
shoestring, the one opportunity they may 
ever have to see the world. 

The vast majority of travelers are not rich 
and $100 could make the difference between 
going and not going on a dream adventure. 

This latest adventure in fuzzy thinking 
is more than simply subtracting æ number 
of dollars from z number of people. You 
also take away from the experience of the 
Nation itself.. To impose such a tax would 
be to put blinders on the Nation at a time 
when it has ralsed itself to leadership of 
half the world. True, the Soviet Union does 
the same thing, but we had always believed 
that the relationship of our Government to 
its citizens was on a higher level than in 
the U.S.S.R. 

Tt is fantastic to think that Aunt Minnie 
spending a couple thousand dollars to see 
the sights in Paris and Rome ts putting the 
United States on the path to economic ruin. 
Have our experts in Washington never con- 
sidered the drain on the dollar from our mili- 
tary stationed overseas? And while foreign 
aid is more often in goods rather than dollars, 
it too plays a big part, as do a host of other 
economic conditions. 

If we are really serious about stemming the 
unfavorable balance of payments, let us con- 
sider the problem in terms of the whole world 
economic picture. Could changes in our 
business and trade or our domestic and for- 
eign policies lighten the burden? Such a 
study could provide the basis for a workable 
and lasting program. i 

If we are not serious about finding a solu- 
tion, then let us go ahead with this plan to 
exact tribute from Aunt Minnie and the 
others who might want to see what's on the 
other side of the ocean. We might enlarge 
the program to extract $100 from every U.S. 
serviceman sent overseas also. And perhaps 
President Johnson might drop a hundred 
dollars in the pot on the way over to Moscow 
for the talks with the Soviet leaders, 


‘ 
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Need for Basic Immigration Reform 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. SEYMOUR HALPERN 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, February 24, 1965 


Mr. HALPERN. Mr. Speaker, re- 
cently I received at my office a copy of 
the resolution passed by the National 
Lutheran Council at its February an- 
nual meeting in Los Angeles. 

The resolution voices support for fun- 
damental reform of the Nation's immi- 
gration statutes. This has long been a 
primary objective of mine. 

Under unanimous consent I place the 
council’s resolution on immigration at 
that point in the RECORD: 

RESOLUTION ON IMMIGRATION 


“Whereas the National Lutheran Council 
has consistently expressed hope that Con- 
gress will establish immigration laws, ‘fust 
to all and ministering most truly to the pub- 
lic welfare,’ and 

“Whereas the National Lutheran Council 
has stated its ‘firm conviction that the ex- 
isting immigration legislation has severe 
shortcomings, as a result of which neither 
traditional Christian humanitarianism nor 
enlightened self-interest are adequately ex- 
hibited,’ and has expressed hope that Con- 
gress will ‘seek a just and workable substi- 
tute for the national origins quota system,’ 
and 

“Whereas the statement ‘Immigration Pol- 
icy: Moral Issues and the National Interest,’ 
endorsed by the National Lutheran Council 
at its meeting on February 4, 1960, com- 
mended for study and consideration the fol- 
lowing five possible objectives as the basis 
of a revised U.S. immigration law: 

1. To supply our permanent population 
with a steady proportion of newcomers who 
have chosen the United States as their new 
homeland and who can impart to their 
American neighbors an understanding of the 
cultures, attitudes, and interests of other 
races and peoples of the world; 

“2. To assume the U.S. share of interna- 
tional responsibility for the resettlement of 
refugees and of other persons urgently in 
need of the compassionate haven of a new 
homeland; 

“3. To facilitate the reuniting of families: 

“4. To facilitate the entry of persons pos- 
sessing special skills or other capacities 
needed by the American economy and cul- 
ture; 

"5. To admit annually a reasonable num- 
ber of the persons described above on an ob- 
jective basis of selection which, while dis- 
criminating, will not be discriminatory with 
respect to race, national origin, color, or re- 
ligion, testifying thereby to the U.S. recogni- 
tion of the interlocking and mutual Interests 
of all nations with regard to the migration 
of people, the interaction of cultures, and re- 
spect of universal human rights; and 

“Whereas the proposed legislation submit- 
ted to Congress by President Johnson on 
January 13, 1965, represents substantial prog- 
ress toward the fulfillment of the basic hopes 
and objectives expressed in prior National 
Lutheran Council resolutions: Therefore be it 

“Resolved, That the National Lutheran 
Council reaffirm its concern for a fair and just 
immigration law, and express its hope that 
Co: will enact into law the principles 
and objectives contained in the President's 
aanta now before Congress; and be it fur- 

er 

“Resolved, That the congregations of the 
member bodies of the National Lutheran 
Council be encouraged to welcome immi- 
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grants into their fellowship and to assist 
them in continuing integration into commu- 
nity life.” 

Resolution adopted by the National Lu- 
theran Council at its 47th annual meeting, 
Los Angeles, Calif., February 8-10, 1965. 


Sixteen Eventful Years 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. DONALD D. CLANCY 


OF OHIO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, February 25, 1965 


Mr. CLANCY. Mr. Speaker, the abate- 
ment of stream pollution is a matter of 
vital importance to our country. There- 
fore, I would like to call attention to the 
accomplishments of a regional control 
program conducted by eight States in the 
heavily industrialized, thickly populated 
area of the Ohio River Valley. 

In 1948 the Congress approved a com- 
pact entered into by the States of Illi- 
nois, Indiana, Kentucky, New York, Ohio, 
Pennsylvania, Virginia, and West Vir- 
ginia for the control of water pollution 
in the streams of the Ohio River Basin. 
Working together, these States have 
compiled an impressive record. Almost 
a billion dollars have been invested by 
cities and villages for pollution abate- 
ment facilities. 

Under unanimous consent, I am in- 

in the Record an excerpt from 
the 16th Annual Report of the Ohio River 
Valley Water Sanitation Commission and 
commend it to the attention of my col- 
leagues: 

SIXTEEN EVENTFUL YEARS 

Today, 99 percent of the sewage emanat- 
ing from communities along the 1,000 miles 
of the Ohio River is piped into purification 
plants. Sixteen years ago all of this effluyia 
was poured untreated into the river. To 
visualize what these treatment facilities are 
handling in terms of quantity, here is a 
comparison: If this sewage flow had to be 
conveyed away in railroad tank cars for 
disposal, it would require a train 350 miles 
in length every day. 

Matching this progress in cleanup efforts 
on the main stem of the river has been the 
installation of sewage-treatment facilities 
on tributaries of the Ohio, Throughout the 
entire drainage district there are now more 
than 1,300 communities—with a total popu- 
lation of 10,700,000—provided with purifica- 
tion plants. What this means is that 94 out 
of every 100 persons connected to a sewer 
system in the Ohio Valley has made an in- 
vestment in pollution abatement. How 
much? The total is about $1 billion— 
ene $100 for every man, woman, and 


Another goal of this regionally coordinated 
crusade for clean streams initiated in 1948 
by elght States has been the curbing of in- 
dustrial-waste pollution. There are more 
than 1,700 industrial establishments whose 
effluents are directly into streams 
of the Ohio Valley district. Today, 90 per- 
cent are recorded as complying at least with 
minimum interstate requirements—and some 
are rated as doing even better. 

These are the salient facts that emerge 
from the 16th annual inventory of pollu- 
tion control compiled by the member States 
of the Ohio River Valley Water Sanitation 
Commission. These States are pledged by a 
compact, approved by the Congress of the 
United States, “faithfully to cooperate in the 
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control of future pollution in, and the abate- 
ment of existing pollution from, the waters 
of the Ohio River Valley.” 


Vietnam 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. GLENARD P. LIPSCOMB 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, February 25, 1965 


Mr. LIPSCOMB. Mr. Speaker, the 
widely respected military editor of the 
New York Times, Mr. Hanson W. Bald- 
win, has written an excellent commen- 
tary on the situation in Vietnam. 

The article appeared in the Feb- 
ruary 21, 1965, New York Times mag- 
azine entitled, “We Must Choose—(1) 
‘Bug Out,’ (2) Negotiate, (3) Fight,” in 
which he analyzes with clarity and deep 
understanding the purposes and effect of 
our actions in Vietnam. 

In calling for a strong approach, saying 
that we must use what it takes to win, 
he says that, “Our policy should not be 
‘unconditional surrender’ or unlimited 
victory. Our goal of victory should be 
the defeat of Communist attempts to con- 
quer South Vietnam and extend their 
control deep into southeast Asia.” 

I believe Mr. Baldwin's summary of the 
Vietnam problem will be of interest to the 
Congress and under leave to extend my 
remarks submit it for inclusion in the 
RECORD: 

We Musr Cuoosr—(1) “Buc Our.“ 
(2) NEGOTIATE, (3) FIGHT 
(By Hanson W. Baldwin) 

What should we do—"“bug out“ or fight? 
Should we be “hawks” or “doves? Or is 
there a third choice—negotiations now? 

Recent events in Vietnam indicate that 
“the war that is not a war“ has reached a 
crossroads. Washington's policy of the past 
4 years, based on the polite fiction that we 
were not fighting a war but merely helping 
the Vietnamese to defeat the Vietcong in- 
surgents within their own territory, has 
reached a point of no return. 

Compromise and consensus—perhaps ap- 
plicable to some of the Nation’s great domes- 
tic problems—cannot be guideposts to for- 
eign policy. There must be a clear cut and 
courageous decision. And though in Viet- 
nam we face the hard problem of risking 
much to gain little, the risk must be taken: 
we must fight a war to prevent an irreparable 
defeat. We must use what it takes to win. 

Our policy should not be “unconditional 
surrender” or unlimited victory. Our goal 
of victory should be the defeat of Commu- 
nist attempts to conquer South Vietnam and 
extend their control deep into southeast Asia. 

The reasons we must fight for Vietnam 
have little to do with making Saigon safe 
for “democracy” or “freedom.” There has 
been far too much cant on this point, far 
too much effort devoted to trying to establish 
a politically legitimate South Vietnamese 
Government after our own image. Nor does 
it do much good to argue the past, debating 
whether or not we should have become in- 
volved in Vietnam in the first place. The 
facts are that Communist expansionism in 
Asia has been consistent, related and pro- 
gressive, that the end of the Korean war, 
without a simultaneous settlement in Viet- 
nam, gave Peiping and North Vietnam's Ho 
Chi Minh the opportunity in southeast Asia 
they have so well exploited. 
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Belatedly, but nevertheless clearly, the 
United States became aware of the threat. 
Our commitments to Saigon began in the 
Eisenhower administration and were enor- 
mously amplified after the Kennedy asadmin- 
istration took power 4 years ago. Today, we 
are committed—fully committed—by the 
words of Presidents and Cabinet members, 
by the actions of the Government, by the 
deep involvement of U.S. military forces. 

U.S. global prestige and power is in- 
timately bound up with the outcome of 
the Vietnamese struggle. In Vietnam, we 
are attempting to formulate an answer to 
the Communist strategy of creeping aggres- 
sion, of subversion and insurgency, of what 
Khrushchev called “wars of national libera- 
tion.” If the might and will of the United 
States cannot evolve a victorious answer to 
such tactics, we are undone; the map of the 
world will gradually become red. And if we 
will not fight in Vietnam, where—after the 
series of Communist conquests in the past 
20 years—will we fight? Where will we draw 
the line? 

The psychological and political conse- 
quences of a U.S. defeat in Vietnam, a U.S, 
withdrawal, or a negotiated peace likely to 
lead to a Communist takeover, would be dis- 
astrous in much of Asia. It would under- 
mine Thalland (already openly threatened 
by Peiping), Laos (even now half conquered 
by communism), Malaya, the Philippines 
(with its growing anti-Americanism), Burma, 
India, Japan, and even Taiwan, Okinawa, and 
Australia. 

For a long time after the politically stale- 
mated end of the Korean war, Peiping was 
successfully depicting the United States to 
the peoples of Asia as a paper tiger.” The 
defeat of the French—backed heavily by 
American aid—in Indochina enhanced this 
image of a windy, weak-willed, feeble Uncle 
Sam. That image has since been dispelled 
by U.S. actions in and around the Taiwan 
Straits, during the Cuban missile crisis and, 
recently, by President Johnson's retaliatory 
alr attacks upon North Vietnamese objec- 
tives. But the portrait of flabby indecision 
could be easily revived if the United States 
loses In Vietnam. 

Strategically, South Vietnam is too impor- 
tant to be allowed to go by default. North 
Vietnam badly needs the rice of the South. 
More important, the area is the traditional 
rice bowl of the continent. Geographically, 
Vietnam is a long appendix pointing toward 
the rich archipelago of Indonesia and abut- 
ting strategic sea passages. Whoever domi- 
nates it will eventually contro] most of the 
Indonesian archipelago. 

The strategic importance of the area is 
similar to the so-called rimlands, or mari- 
time nations, of Western Europe which repre- 
sent a powerful bastion against the heart- 
land of Soviet Russia. In Asia, the non- 
Communist strategic position vis-a-vis Red 
China is based upon mainland positions— 
Pakistan, India, southeast Asia, and the is- 
land bastions of the Philippines, Taiwan, 
Okinawa, and Japan. If the rimlands of 
Asia fall to communism, the island positions 
will be doomed sooner or later. Ultimately 
the Communists will challenge us upon what 
is now our unchallenged domain—the 
oceans, 

In a word, we must remain in southeast 
Asia for our own security needs, South 
Vietnam is in itself not vital in the sense 
that the United States cannot live without it. 
But if lost we would be forced to commence 
the next chapter of the world conflict in re- 
treat, and at a disadvantage. 

Despite the admitted importance of South 
Vietnam to the U.S. global position, the cur- 
rent breed of neoisolationists and the 
“Doves” who believe we must cut our losses 
and get out advance many arguments against 
deeper involvement and in favor of with- 
drawal. 
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Most of the arguments represent the voices 
of defeat and despair, caution and fear. 


WHY NOT NEGOTIATE NOW? 


Any negotiations opened now would lead 
from weakness, not strength. If we want to 
negotiate—and not to surrender—we shall 
have to raise our ante considerably, And 
meaningful negotiations are meaningful 
to the Communists only if they are faced 
with superior power and a position of 
strength. > 

We must arm to parley. Personally, I 
seriously doubt whether talks can guarantee 
peace in Vietnam and southeast Asia, as some 
quarters have suggested, by neutralizing the 
area politically and militarily; in short, by 
eliminating the struggle for infiuence be- 
tween Communists and non-Communists. 
Nevertheless, we need not fear negotiations if 
we speak from strength, by really putting up 
a fight for Vietnam. 

Continuing U.S. air and sea attacks on 
North Vietnam would serve notice on Hanoi, 
Peiping, and Moscow that the United States 
will no longer tolerate sanctuary warfare. 
They might—hopefully—force Hanoi to the 
conference table. Indeed, such a policy 
would appear to be the minimum necessary 
to open any kind of negotiations. Yet even 
such a program will not win the war in the 
South, 

If the French couldn’t win, how can the 
United States achieve victory? 

The implication of this argument is two- 
fold: (1) We have donned the colonial mantle 
of the French, and (2) our power is no great- 
er than that of Paris. Both suggestions are 
absurd. 

As some of our diplomats have found to 
their discomfort, South Vietnam is distinctly 
an independent country—not, as in France's 
day, part of a colonial empire. In fact, the 
fear of Chinese Communist colonialism is 
probably greater in all of Vietnam, and in 
North Vietnam in particular, than the fear 
of U.S. imperialism. As for a comparison be- 
tween the political, economic, and military 
power of the United States and France, there 
is none. Particularly in the air and at sea 
we can mobilize power completely unavail- 
able to France, backed up by the ultimate 
force which France did not possess—a nu- 
clear arsenal. 

You can't win a war against guerrillas, 

Not true. We have dressed up the fight- 
ing in Vietnam with a fancy name—coun- 
terinsurgency—but some of its basic mili- 
tary elements resemble the kind of war 
Americans have fought successfully many 
times in the past in Nicaragua, Haiti, and 
behind the main fighting fronts during the 
Korean war. Other anti-Communist guerril- 
la wars were won in Greece, the Philippines, 
and Malaya. The Portuguese seem to have 
done a pretty good job of stamping out the 
rebellion in Angola, Guerrillas can be de- 
feated, but it takes careful organization, spe- 
cial training, and security forces that should 
be from 10 to 30 times larger than the guer- 
rillas. It takes infinite determination and 
patience, 

“Continued fighting or expanded US. in- 
volvement will mean higher U.S. casualties 
and greater risks of broadening the war." 

Of course. You cannot win a war without 
spilling blood. We must pay the price of 
power. Risks are unavoidable in any foreign 
policy worthy of its name. The question is 
not whether there will be risks, but the 
degree of risk, For against the perils of 
action must be weighed the perils of in- 
action. Political and military history clear- 
ly reveal that compromise, hesitancy, or ap- 
peasement merely lead to ultimate disaster. 
In Vietnam, the longer we wait, the greater 
the price we shall have to pay for even par- 
tial victory (as we are now discovering), and 
the more restricted our choice of options. 

“We have no moral right to be in Vietnam, 
or to attack North Vietnam.” 
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Neither do the Vietcong. Nor does North 
Vietnam have the right to support the civil 
war in the South. Our involvement was 
a response to Communist aggression. Since 
the beginning, Hanoi has organized, sup- 
plied, and directed the Vietcong insurgency. 
We were invited by the South Vietnamese 
Government to come to its aid. A high 
moral purpose is an essential element of our 
foreign policy but we can be left with no 
purpose—moral or otherwise—if we are con- 
quered by the doctrine that the ends justify 
the means. If we are inhibited from action 
by Hamlet-lixe indecision over legalistic 
concepts of international law, we shall lose 
the world. 

What's the use of further military in- 
volvement, when the political instability of 
South Vietnam pulls the rug from under 
our feet? 

Here is one of the more cogent objections 
to greater involvement. But in the long 
history of Vietnam there have always been 
feuding sects and factions. Moreover, the 
French left behind them a people still un- 
equipped for self-government. Yet somehow 
or other the war has gone on, and some- 
what better in some respects recently. 
Greater U.S. involvement—above all, a 
tangible determination to win—may well do 
more for Saigon’s political stability than 
any amount of diplomatic pressures. 

Isn't the real danger that escalation 
might Involve us in a larger war? Wouldn't 
the Chinese come in? 

This is the $64 million question. It is 
quite clear that if the United States becomes 
more involved we must be prepared for 
greater effort by the enemy. Escalation in 
some form would be not only possible, but 
likely. But we have advantages. We are 
fighting, as we did in Korea, on a peninsula 
where our superior sea and air power can 
be most effective. North Vietnam's few 
powerplants and industries are vulnerable 
to destruction. The Gulf of Tonkin is 
easily blockaded. And China itself, with an 
obsolete air force and minimal naval power, 
could not defend itself effectively against a 
determined air and sea attack. 

Nevertheless, an expanded effort by the 
United States in Vietnam may well be an- 
swered by an increased flow of supplies and 
men from North Vietnam, perhaps by an all- 
out attack by the North Vietnamese Army, 
and perhaps ultimately by aid from China 
into South Vietnam. Though the flow could 
be hampered and reduced by air attacks it 
could not be completely halted. It is quite 
possible that the United States might become 
involved in a new kind of Korean war. But 
this would not be hopeless by any means. 
In fact, some well-informed authorities be- 
lieve the United States could win a Korean 
type of war in South Vietnam-Laos against 
the best that the Chinese Communists could 
throw against us. 

“What about the specter of nuclear weap- 
ons? Wouldn't Russia join in, even if China 
didn’t have enough A-bombs to do us any 

harm?“ 

There is no certain answer to these ques- 
tions, but a full-scale nuclear war is highly 
unlikely. The United States has scared it- 
self to death by its own nuclear propaganda. 
The fear of a nuclear exchange—never 
probable, or even likely—has been the great- 
est single restraint upon a positive and firm 
US. diplomacy since World War II. 

Presidents and public alike have been in- 
hibited by the nightmare of the mushroom 
cloud. Yet the lessons of the Cuban missile 
crisis should be remembered. Is it in any way 
probable that the Kremlin would risk for 
Vietnam what it would not risk for Cuba? 
Moscow knows our nuclear power. Would 
Russia invite its own destruction as a nation 
by invoking the use of nuclear weapons in 
any cause except the defense of its own soll? 
The questions answer themselves. 
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We must also remember the risks of delay. 
If there is a danger of nuclear retaliation to- 
day by Peiping, how much greater will it be 
tomorrow when China will have accumulated 
a stockpile of weapons? Time is restricting 
our options. 

Clearly, then, the stakes in Vietnam are 
large enough to warrant the risks of greater 
US. involvement. Whether or not we raise 
our ante, the enemy will, The Communists 
are implacably determined to triumph, and 
the only factor that can prevent their victory 
is superior power in all its forms. More of 
the same on our part will no longer serve any 
purpose save slow defeat, 

What should we do? First and foremost, 
we must recognize as a Government and as a 
people that we are fighting a war in Vietnam, 
not merely advising how to fight one. Such a 
recognition would awaken a greater sense of 
national and military determination, inspire 
a Presidential and congressional enunciation 
of purpose, and create a more streamlined 
military operation in Vietnam, 

Second, the United States itself must pro- 
vide maximum possible security in Vietnam 
to major U.S. Installations, such as airfields, 
supply depots, and headquarters. Secretary 
McNamara’s statement that it was impossible 
to guard against such attacks as those re- 
cently made by the Vietcong against U.S. air- 
fields and barracks is no answer. Of course, 
100 percent security is impossible in any 
war; defense against terrorism and sabotage 
is especially difficult. But there is no doubt 
whatsoever that we can provide better secu- 
rity to key installations than the South Viet- 
namese, who have been responsible for the 
job in the past. 

We need U.S. ground tactical units in 
South Vietnam to defend our installations. 
We need infantry battalions, military police 
companies, Army engineers, and Navy Seabees 
to build aircraft revetments, dugouts, and 
protected barracks. Yet all this is purely 
defensive; it should reduce U.S. casualties 
but it will not “win” the war. 

Another essential measure is simplifica- 
tion and streamlining of both the high mili- 
tary command and the “country team” units, 
composed of representatives from various 
Government agencies, that support our aid 
effort in Vietnam. We must get more Amer- 
icans and more Vietnamese out of the bistros 
of Saigon and into the bush. The coordina- 
tion between the military, the Central In- 
telligence Agency, the State Department, the 
U.S, Information Agency, and the Agency for 
International Development is far better than 
it once was. But it is still far from perfect, 
in Saigon or in Washington. The war has 
shown, for instance, that South Vietnamese- 
United States teams have been able in many 
instances to carry out the military portion 
of the “clear-and-hold” prescription for vic- 
tory. But AID—not the military—is re- 
sponsible for police and internal security 
forces in Vietnam, and these cadres rarely 
have been able to hold an area once it has 
been cleared of the Vietcong. Perhaps mili- 
tary troops should be charged with the 
“hold,” as well as the “clear,” part of the 
operations. Certainly internal policing needs 
a major overhaul. 

A basic change in the prescription for vic- 
tory demands a United States-South Viet- 
namese unified command such as now exists 
in South Korea. 

Continuous and heavy air and sea attacks 
against staging areas, supply routes, train- 
ing fields, camps, and recuperation centers 
of the Vietcong in North and South Vietnam 
and Laos will be necessary for any appre- 
ciable diminution in the flow of men and 
supplies to the Communists. The one-shot 
retaliatory raids have only temporary and 
minimum military importance; viewed as 
political and psychological they are 
likely to provoke the Vietcong and North 
Vietnam to a redoubled war effort. 
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The history of air power dictates the need 
for unrelenting, massive attacks. Bombing 
targets in North Vietnam probably would 
have to be broadened to include power- 
plants, bridges, industries, road junctions, 
docks and oil storage facilities, A naval 
blockade and naval gunfire may well sup- 
plement the air bombardment. To carry 
out effectively any such program as this, 
U.S. air and naval forces in the western 
Agi would require material strengthen- 


Meanwhile, it would take years of effort 
inside South Vietnam itself to reduce the 
Vietcong to manageable proportions. Much 
larger, and better led, South Vietnamese 
forces would be n They would have 
to be supplemented by U.S. ground troops— 
perhaps in small numbers at first, but more 
later, particularly if North Vietnamese reg- 
ular forces and Chinese soldiers joined the 
Vietcong. 

How many U.S. soldiers would be needed 
is uncertain—probably a minimum of 3 to 
6 divisions (utilized chiefly in battalion or 
brigade-size units), possibly as many as 10 
or 12 divisions. Including Air Force, Navy 
and supporting units perhaps 200,000 to 1 
million Americans would be fighting in Viet- 
nam. 

Obviously, this would mean a Korea-type 
conflict, a major war, no matter what euphe- 
misms would be used. Nor could we wage 
it in the present business-as- usual“ econ- 
omy. We would require partial mobiliza- 
tion, vastly beefed-up military production. 
Many weaknesses in our military structure 
would need strengthening. Even so, we 
coud not anticipate quick success. The war 
would be long, nasty, and wearing. 

No one could relish such a prospect as 
this; the stark statistics of war explain the 
President's reluctance to embark upon a 
path that has no turning. 

Vietnam is a nasty place to fight. But 
there are no neat and tidy battlefields in the 
struggle for freedom; there is no good“ 
place to die. And it is far better to fight 
in Vietnam—on China's doorstep—than fight 


some years hence in Hawaii, on our own 
frontiers. 


Britain: The Lion’s Lost Its Roar 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. BOB WILSON 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, February 25, 1965 


Mr. BOB WILSON. Mr. Speaker, un- 
der leave to extend my remarks in the 
Record, I include the following article 
Li 3 Ira C. Eaker, U.S. Air Force, 


BRITAIN: THE LION’s Lost Irs Roar 
(By Lt. Gen. Ira C. Eaker) 


What happened to Britain on the way to 
the future? This question currently inter- 
ests both historians and economists the world 
over. Last year, a remarkable book pub- 
lished in England, “Suicide of a Nation?” 
explored the subject in searching detail. 

This subject must be of interest to any 
thoughtful U.S. citizen deeply concerned 
about the security of our country, for as the 
British have been unable or unwilling to 
carry their prior share of the peacekeeping 
load, we have had to take up the additional 
burden, 

A curious and tragic anomaly lies in the 
fact that although Britain won in the last 
war, the nations that lost have recovered 


| 
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more quickly and now far surpass Britain in 
economic well-being. 

I served alongside British forces for more 
than 3 years in World War II, Never did a 
People under trial show such stoic courage 
and steadfast determination. At the time 
of the Battle of Britain, at Dunkirk, as they 
stood alone before Hitler's might, they were 
Magnificent. They deserve a better fate. 
If peacetime reward matched wartime effort, 
the British people today would enjoy a 
Prosperity far ahead of any former enemy or 
ally. 

But Britain has not prospered as have her 
former enemies, Germany, Italy and Japan, 
Nor as have her wartime allies. In the last 
3 years British exports increased by 13 per- 
cent. Common Market exports by 50 per- 
cent. A recent survey reports that more 
than half the young people of Britain would 
emigrate if they had a choice. 

Many reasons have been advanced for this 
dismal picture. 

I suggest, however, that when Britain's 
Tise and fall has had the treatment of a Gib- 
bon, when there has been time for the con- 
sensus of history, these reasons for the tragic 
decline of Britain will head the list: 

After World War II, the British people 
did not go to work to the same degree as did 
the people of Germany, France, Italy, and 
Japan. The per capita productivity of 
Britain, postwar, was scarcely half that of 
Germany, and considerably less than that of 
France, Italy, Japan, and the United States. 
The British people clearly showed that they 
had had enough of “blood, tears and sweat.” 
Thus, by their own decision, they deserted 
the “glory road” they had trod in the war 
years. 

Next, the British people, postwar, spurned 
the brilliant leadership which had carried 
them to victory. Prime Minister Churchill 
was defeated in the general elections in 1945. 
Many friends of Britain said at that time 
that people who would discard the “man of 
the century” the moment danger passed were 
doomed and would deserve their fate. It 18 
now clear that inspired, able national leaders 
are as necessary in peace as in war. 

Finally, an examination of the state of 
the economy and welfare of the nations of 
Europe will show that those which prospered 
held to the principles and practices of the 
free enterprise system, the profit incentive 
and sound currency. The British followed 
the siren songs of socialism, the welfare 
state—"the world owes me a lIving”—and 
they are now reaping the inevitable harvest. 

This conclusion can give a thoughtful U.S. 
citizen nightmares when he realizes how 
often in the past our country has followed 
Britain's example. Recognizing in time what 
has happened to Britain and why, can prevent 
a similar tragedy here. 


Remarks by President James A. McCain, 
Kansas State University, at Meeting of 
10-State Grain and Grain Products 
Freight Rates Committee With Vice 
President Humphrey, Washington, D.C., 
February 25, 1965 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 
HON. CHESTER L. MIZE 
OF KANSAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, February 25, 1965 
Mr. MIZE. Mr. Speaker, under leave 
to extend my remarks in the RECORD, I 
include the following: 
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Remarks or JAMES A. MCCAIN, PRESIDENT OF 
Kansas STATE UNIVERSITY 

I appear before you today as chairman of 
a Governors’ 10-State Grain and Grain Prod- 
ucts Freight Rates Committee representing 
Colorado, Kansas, Minnesota, Missouri, Mon- 
tana, Nebraska, North Dakota, Oklahoma, 
South Dakota, and Texas. These States have 
in common a great flour milling industry, 
the world’s largest in fact, with Kansas as 
the No. 1 flour-producing State in the Union 
and Minnesota a close second, 

This committee was created following a 
conference held last December 21 in Topeka, 
Kans,, to which Kansas Gov. John An- 
derson, invited the Governors or their official 
representatives from the other nine States to 
consider and take appropriate action relative 
to the threatened loss of this industry from 
these States. Gov. William Avery, successor 
to Governor Anderson, has vigorously fos- 
tered the activation of our committee. Pre- 
sumably, I have been appointed committee 
chairman because of my association with 
Kansas State University which, for more 
than a half century, has served as the na- 
tional research and educational center for 
the great flour-milling industry and in co- 
operation with the University of Minnesota 
and other of our State universities has been 
a prime stimulus to the development of fiour 
milling in the 10-State area. 

In behalf of our committee and the leaders 
here today of industry, agriculture, and gov- 
ernment from our 10 States and Iowa, I as- 
sure Vice President Huperr HUMPHREY of 
our deep gratitude for affording us the op- 
portunity at this luncheon to impress him 
with the dimensions of this economic crisis 
and its potential impact on our area, includ- 
ing as it does the Vice President's great State 
of Minnesota, Similarly, we applaud and 
thank the Members of the Congress from our 
States who have joined us at this luncheon. 

Our flour-milling industry is in jeopardy 
because of the disparity which has developed 
in recent months in railway shipping rates 
for wheat as opposed to shipping rates 
for milled flour. Although our 10-State com- 
mittee has just begun operations, at its first 
meeting held on February 16 the committee 
agreed unanimously on its prime objective: 

“To promote the establishment of trans- 
portation rates from this 10-State region that 
will protect the grain producers and encour- 
age the retention and development of mill- 
ing and other processing industries urgently 
needed to maintain a competitive position in 
the production, processing, and marketing of 
grain and grain products.” 

In the threatened erosion of our flour 
milling industry, each of our 10 States is 
faced with an economic setback of major 
proportions, No aspect of this crisis is more 
frustrating than ita basic cause. The Fed- 
eral Government in its infinite wisdom and 
power has not decreed that it is in the na- 
tional interest to mill flour In New York and 
the Southeast instead of in Texas; North 
Dakota, Kansas, or Minnesota. Nor are we 
victims of the operations of our magnificent 
free enterprise system. Our millers have not 
failed to keep abreast of technological prog- 
ress; they have, in fact, continuously, and at 
considerable expense, modernized their 
plants as more efficient machinery has been 
developed. We do not suffer from an inade- 
quate labor supply, excessive labor costs, or 
bad labor-management relations, or from 
discriminatory taxes. Quite to the contrary, 
flour milling grew and flourished in our States 
because of a variety of natural advantages 
and these favorable conditions still persist. 

We are losing this industry primarily be- 
cause of a technicality, the fact that for 
various reasons the railroads have sharply 
cut costs for shipping raw grain without a 
commensurate reduction in shipping costs 
for flour. Of course, this is an oversimplified 
statement of the technicality which in all of 
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ita ramifications is In fact an issue of fiend- 
ish complexity. 

Let me indicate the scope and importance 
of the flour-milling industry in one of our 
States: Kansas. Prior to the present crisis 
the 24 flour mills located in 20 cities had an 
estimated 2,500 workers and annual payrolls 
totaling more than $15 million. These milis 
purchased an average of just under 100 mil- 
lion bushels of Kansas wheat annually from 
1959 through 1963, or almost half the State's 
wheat crop. The mills pay $7 million in 
taxes a year and spend $244 million annually 
on capital improvements. At least seven 
other substantial industries exist In our State 
because of our flour mills, 

Obviously, such an industry contributes 
directly or indirectly to the prosperity and 
well-being of every citizen of the State. As 
an indication of the size of the milling in- 
dustry in neighboring States, for the 5-year 
period from 1959 through 1963, flour mills in 
Missouri purchased annually an average of 
more than 46 million bushels of wheat; in 
Minnesota more than 58 million bushels; in 
Texas more than 35 million bushels; in Okla- 
homa more than 20 million bushels; and 
Nebraska more than 16 million bushels, 

In deploring the loss of this great industry, 
are we crying wolf? I can assure you that 
the wolf has entered the fold and has begun 
his feast. 

Actually, four Kansas flour mills have al- 
ready closed in the last 6 months chiefly be- 
cause of this freight rate differential, and 
authenticated accounts of similar develop- 
ments in other of our 10 States can be cited. 
The effects of these closings are calamitous. 

Let's examine what has happened in one 
community where a mill recently closed, 
Winfield, Kans., a city of 10.000. The Win- 
field population has declined by 280, the 
number of households by 80 and the num- 
ber of students in school by 73. Personal 
income has dropped $568,000 and bank de- 
posits $183,000. There are 77 fewer passenger 
cars registered in the city, and the number of 
gainfully employed workers has declined by 
the 80 employees of the mill plus 52 work- 
ers in other businesses. Retail sales have de- 
clined $264,000. There have also been 
substantial losses in taxes, property values, 
insurance, bank and mortgage loans and 
other facets of the economy, according to 
business leaders of the city. 

I can cite similar catastrophic results from 
mill closings in three other Kansas towns; 
my committee colleagues can cite examples 
from their own States of mills which have 
discontinued operations or may be forced to 
do so in the near future. 

It is the height of trony that a freight rate 
differential subject to Federal regulation is 
creating new pockets of poverty at the very 
time the Federal Government is mounting a 
vigorous multibillion-dollar war on poverty. 

Just how are the mills of our 10 States 
affected by these differential shipping costs? 
In. 1962, prior to the current crisis, there 
was no significant difference in grain and 
flour rates from such Midwestern points as 
Wichita and Hutchinson, Kans., to mills and 
bakeries in the East and South. At that 
time a typical Kansas mill marketed 22 per- 
cent of its flour in the South and 14 percent 
in the East. This flour was delivered at $5.85 
per hundredweight which was essentially the 
same price charged for flour milled on the 
eastern seaboard and in the South. 

Because of technological progress in 
methods.of hauling wheat by rail coupled 
with intensified competition from other 
carriers, the rallroads in 1963 initiated sharp 
reductions in grain rates without commen- 
surate reductions in flour. The Southern 
Railway, for example, in 1963 reduced grain 
rates 53 percent, but left the rates of flour 
unchanged. This process has continued un- 
til the Norfolk & Western, representing a 
merger of several lines serving the Midwest, 
posted last month reduced rates on wheat 
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shipments from Kansas City to Buffalo of 
33.5 cents per hundredweight without lower- 
ing the 72.5-cent rate on fiour. Exploiting 
the reduced rates on grain, mills in the 
South and East within the past year have 
been able to reduce their prices on flour 
by 34 cents per hundredweight. The mills 
of the Midwest have been unable to make 
comparable reductions. The effect on the 
individual mill is dramatic. The Kelley Mill- 
ing Co. of Hutchinson, for example, has had 
a decline in sales from 1962 to 1964 to one 
broker in the East from 258,540 hundred- 
weight to 88,000 hundredweight and to an- 
other from 152,000 hundredweight to 35,000 
hundredweight. 

The demise of flour milling on our 10 
States would, of course, be an economic 
catastrophe in itself but it would in addition 
jeopardize two other major segments of our 
economy as well. Midwestern flour mills pro- 
vide a market for 50 percent of the wheat 
produced in the Midwest; U these milling 
operations are moved elsewhere, our wheat 
farmers would be placed at a serious disad- 
vantage. Our great livestock industry has 
a stake in this issue because of its reliance 
on millfeed. The cost to the stockmen of 
this feed would be increased $10 to $15 a 
ton if it had to be shipped into Texas and 
the Midwest. 

In closing, let me assure you that our com- 
mittee seeks positive, constructive solutions 
to our problem. Recognizing the vital im- 
portance to our wheatgrowers of moving 
wheat to export, as well as domestic, markets 
at the most competitive prices possible, we 
reject proposals which would raise shipping 
costs for grain. Likewise, we cannot counte- 
nance actions which would increase the cost 
of bread, the staff of life, and other wheat 
products to the consuming public. It is the 
glory of American agriculture, including such 
agribusinesses as flour milling, that ours are 
not only the best fed people on earth but that 
in the process the American family spends 
less than 19 percent of its income on food, 
the lowest proportion in the history of this 
or any other nation. 

We believe our problem can be solved 
without causing dislocations to other seg- 
ments of our economy. To this end, our 
committee will address itself immediately to 
an exploration of such possibilities as: 

1. A reduction in shipping rates on flour 
by the railroads themselves with due con- 
sideration, of course, to the actual ‘costs 
involved. 

2. Petitioning the Interstate Commerce 
Commission for an evaluation of the eco- 
nomic effects of this differential between 
shipping rates for wheat and flour and for 
redress, if feasible. Governor Avery, of Kan- 
sas, has already initiated such action through 
the State corporation commission. 

3. Possible corrective Federal legislation. 

4. Effective utilization of research and 
technology involving agricultural production, 
processing, transportation, and marketing as 
a means of improving the competitive posi- 
tion of area mills. 

And finally, our committee, admittedly at 
the risk of exceeding our authority, proposes 
to examine at least the extent to which 
other segments of the economy of our States 
might find themselves in similar jeopardy. 

Is the threatened loss of our flour-milling 
industry symptomatic of a malaise perme- 
ating our area? John Donne's oft-quoted 
poem, “Never send to know for whom the 
bell tolls; it tolls for thee,” has an alarming 
relevance to this situation. If we cannot re- 
verse the trend in flour milling, what other 
source of wealth will be eroded next? 

Your presence here today, Vice President 
Humpuecy and Members. of Congress, is 4 
moving manifestation of concern for which 
we are profoundly grateful. We earnestly 
solicit your suggestions and cherish your 
support. 
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Galena One of 10 Favorite Cities, Holiday 
Magazine Says 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JOHN B. ANDERSON 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, February 25, 1965 


Mr. ANDERSON of Illinois. Mr. 
Speaker, the Galena Gazette, which is 
published in Galena, Ill., one of the cities 
in my congressional district, recently re- 
ported the fact that the March issue of 
Holiday magazine hails Galena as one of 
the cities in America that is of outstand- 
ing interest. 

Under leave to extend my remarks, I 
include the article from the Galena 
Gazette of February 18, 1965, in the 
thought that others may thereby read it 
and be inspired to pay a visit to this very 
historic, and in many respects, quite 
unique city: 

GALENA ONE OF 10 FAVORITE CITIES, HOLIDAY 
MAGAZINE Says 


The March issue of Holiday magazine in a 
special feature entitled “Holiday Handbook,” 
by Michael Frome, presents an interesting, 
detailed account of preservation, restoration 
and reconstruction throughout the Nation. 
Included in the story are descriptions of 10 
cities which the author says are "10 
favorites * * * a guide to what may be 
visited across the country.” 

The following excerpt is what the author 
has to say about Galena: 

“Galena, II., was settled by Virginia 
people in the 1820's as a frontier town, It 
soon became a hustling river port, the trad- 
ing gateway to the upper Mississippi, and 
a pick-and-shovel mining camp in the center 
of what was then the greatest lead-producing 
region on earth. By the 1840's, it reached 
its heyday, with a population of 15,000, the 
hills above bow-shaped Main Street studded 
with brick and stone mansions, and as many 
as 15 river boats unloading at the levee 
at one time. Then came an obscure man, 
U. 8. Grant, a champion drinker but a 
failure at soldiering, farming, auctioneering, 
and bill collecting, who made this place his 
home. 

“Today, Galena has only 5,000 inhabitants. 
Its day in the mainstream of history was 
done by the 1870's, as a result of the rail- 
roads choosing Chicago for the hub of in- 
ner America. But on the hillside, the old 
houses and churches cling to the bluff. The 
most important is the two-story brick Grant 
home, which recalls the general’s curious 
career, the rise from obscurity to his own 
special kind of greatness. Before the war 
he worked quietly in the family store for 
about $800 a year, and had few friends. Then 
he became drillmaster of the local volun- 
teers, principally because he was the only 
man in town with military training. When 
he returned as the hero of the Nation, he 
was greeted by a crowd of 10,000, treated 
to an elegant reception at the DeSoto House, 
which still stands, and presented with his 
new home by the townspeople. He lived 
in it before his election to the White House 
and returned in 1879 for another 2 years. 
It has been restored by the State and con- 
tains the china and silver used by the 
Grants in the White House, his favorite 
armchair, and his military trophies. 

“The State also has restored the Galena 
Market House, built in 1845, the last sur- 
viving example of the pioneer trading cen- 
ters that once dotted the old Northwest. 
The Galena Historical Museum houses a 
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collection of battle flags, guns, and famous 

tings, including Thomas Nast’s lifesize 
portrait of Lee’s surrender to Grant at Ap- 
pomattox. Not all museum pieces are 
museums, however. The old customs house, 
where all upper Mississipp! River steam- 
ers were required to register, became the 
post office, and one old mansion, the Belve- 
dere, built by a Minister to Belgium uncer 
Grant, has been given a new lease on life 
as hotel, restaurant, and gift shop, a Vic- 
torian showcase.” 


Presentation of Plaque in Honor of Dr. 
George Washington Carver 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. SAMUEL N. FRIEDEL 


OF MARYLAND 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, February. 25, 1965 


Mr. FRIEDEL. Mr. Speaker, on 
February 18, 1965, a plaque was pre- 
sented to the Department of Agriculture 
by the Carver Commemoration Commit- 
tee in honor of Dr. George Washington 
Carver. 

It is altogether fitting and proper that 
the building which houses the Depart- 
ment of Agriculture will display this 
plaque in a position of prominence s0 
that those who gaze upon it may draw 
renewed inspiration. 

Dr. George Washington Carver, as we 
all know, was not only a remarkable 
scientists, who contributed so very much 
to botany, but he was also a truly great 
American. 

In accepting this plaque, Secretary of 
Agriculture Orville L. Freeman re- 
counted some of the accomplishments 
and great ideals of Dr. Carver. In order 
that the Secretary’s remarks be made 
available to those who read the Con- 
GRESSIONAL RECORD, I ask unanimous con- 
sent that it be inserted among its pages. 

Secretary Freeman's acceptance 
speech is as follows: 

Dr. Gragg, Congressman TENZER, other dis- 
tinguished guests, you do the U.S. Depart- 
ment of Agriculture and me personally a 
great honor in presenting to us this plaque 
commemorating the name and accomplish- 
ments of George Washington Carver, a great 
American who served his country and his 
State selfiessly and with honor. 

On behalf of the Department I am proud 
indeed to say a few words of tribute to this 
remarkable scientist, this teacher of rare 
ability. He was a truly admirable man. He 
remains so in our own memory and use of 
his achievements. 

In his quiet, humble way, George Wash- 
ington Carver did far more than most of us 
realize to shape the development of our 
USDA. He was born 2 years after the Depart- 
ment was established, and when he died the 
Department had 81 years of growth and ac- 
complishment behind it. His life spanned 
many of the major changes in American 
agriculture—and the truth is that many of 
these changes he himself helped bring about. 

He showed how agricultural products could 
be used industrially, and he led the way in 
bridging the gap between lab research and 
the practical application of that research on 
the farm. In so doing he foreshadowed the 
work of our modern utilization research and 
our extension programs, 
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Dr. Carver was a close personal friend of 
at least three Secretaries of Agriculture— 
“Tama Jim” Wilson, Henry C. Wallace, and 
Henry A Wallace. Two af them taught him; 
one of them he taught—taught in the best 
way of all, informally, In quiet conversa- 
tions while hunting plants in the woods and 
the fields. 

Henry A. Wallace was only 6 years old at 
the time, but, looking back much later, he 
wrote: “Because of his friendship with my 
father and perhaps his interest in children, 
George Carver often took me on botany 
expeditions, and {t was he who first intro- 
duced me to the mysteries of plant fertiliza- 
tion.” 

If he were living today. I dare to hope that 
George Carver would be my close personal 
friend, too. I think he would be especially 
interested in what we are doing through rural 
areas development and research. 

Dr. Carver was a scientist with the common 
touch, Perhaps it was this which inspired 
him to study what was commonplace. We 
know that he made paints from Alabama 
clay. We know that he grew bumper crops 

n the dump heap at Tuskegee. We know 

nat he pushed far ahead our knowledge of 

he sweetpotato and its cultivation. We 
_ know that he found dozens of uses for the 
peanut. 

His studies of the commonplace helped 
start the South on the long trek toward : gri- 
cultural diversification and conservation. 

He was a teacher who could not bear to see 
knowledge lie sterile in the laboratory, like 
the Biblical talent buried in the ground. 
And sò week after week, when his work in the 
laboratory and the classroom was finished, he 
hitched up a mule, carefully packed some ex- 
hibits from his projects in a wagon, and 
drove into the countryside to teach the bene- 
fits of crop rotation and conservation. 

George Carver was also a truly humble and 
selfless man. When he was a student at 
Iowa State. he made the hard choice that 
determined his cnreer. He had great talent 
as an artist, and he had an opportunity to go 
to Europe to study painting. But he gave it 
up to dedicate himself to sclence—because as 
he later said: “It has always been the one 
great ideal of my life to be of the greatest 
good to the greatest number of people,” and 
because he saw in agricultural research, “the 
key to unlock the golden door of freedom to 
our people.” 

“Speak to the earth, and it shall teach 

thee,” we read in the Book of Job. 
Carver spoke to the earth and it taught him— 
and he taught others—and the saving knowl- 
edge has spread in an ever-widening circle 
even to our own day. 

I accept with gratitude and humility this 
plaque honoring one af America's greatest 
agricultural scientists and teachers. We 
shall place it in a position of prominence, 
Prom it, we shall draw renewed inspiration. 
Seeing it, we shall remember that the Great 
Society we seek he began to build before 
many of us were eyen born. 


Congressional Trouble 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. F. BRADFORD MORSE 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, February 24, 1965 


Mr. MORSE. Mr. Speaker, on Sunday 
February 21, the Boston Globe, in its 
editorial columns commented on a re- 
eently published series of papers called 
“Congress and America’s Future.” 
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These papers were originally prepared 
for the American assembly which was 
held last spring at Arden House in Har- 
riman, N.Y. The Globe notes a number 
of the major points raised in these essays 
and cites the fact that a number of writ- 
ers reported that Congress has lost con- 
siderable power to the executive branch. 
This development, the Globe added 
should not be accepted. Instead, it goes 
on: 

Perhaps it would be useful for Congress 
to reassert itself, not by blocking or frustrat- 
ing the executive, but by striking out in a 
positive and progressive way, and on ite own 
initiative. 


I think that there is a great deal of 
truth in this point of view and I wish 
to make the entire editorial available to 
the House by inserting it in the Concres- 
SIONAL RECORD: 

CONGRESSIONAL TROUBLE 


In World War II, Gen. James McCormack, 
now chairman of the MBTA, was a major 
serving as aide to Gen. George C. Marshall, 
and was on duty very early one morning in 
the Pentagon when General Marshall, on 
arriving home from a global inspection trip, 
phoned his own office. At the time, Allied 
prospects looked gloomy indeed. 

“This ts General Marshall,” said the war- 
time Chief of Staff. “Yes, sir,” replied the 
major. 

“What's going on?“ General Marshall 
asked, And, temporarily forgetting protocol, 
Major McCormack blurted, “Good Lord, 
sir—if you don't know, who does?” 

The story is useful here to make the point 
that experts do not necessarily have all the 
answers, yet can be quite useful. What 
brings this up is an interesting paperback 
recently published in which a group of ex- 
perts examine “The Congress and America’s 
Future” (Prentice-Hall, Inc.). 

The volume is edited by David B. Truman, 
dean of Columbia College, and the contribu- 
tors include Harvard's Samuel P. Huntington 
and Columbia's Richard E. Neustadt, soon 
to come to Harvard and the Kennedy Me- 
morial Library. 

As Dean Truman says, “criticism of the 
Congress is a hardy perennial of American 
life.” Yet the reader gains the impression 
from this book by experts that the perennial 
is growing bigger, and that in fact Congress’ 
real power and effectiveness seems to be pass- 
ing, transferred more and more into the 
hands of the administration. This may be 
particularly true of the present Congress, so 
overwhelmingly Democratic, 

It is true that Congress still has great 
power to block and frustrate; it often seems 
harder to pass a bill than to get a camel 
through a needle's eye. And congressional 
investigations are growing, there having been 
more in a recent 12-year period than in all 
previous sessions of Congress. 

But in the more positive field of legisla- 
tion, Congress instead of thinking up its own 
bills expects the administration to present 
them. An estimated 80 percent of the bills 
enncted into law now originate in the execu- 
tive branch, Professor Huntington tells us. 

Citizens today, when the White House is 
dominant, find it hard to imagine how nat- 
ural it must have seemed when John Quincy 
Adams, after leaving the White House, ran 
for Congress and was proud to take his seat 
there. That was an era, too, when seniority 
did not apply, and when Henry Clay was 
elected Speaker at the age of only 34, when he 
first entered the House. Another Speaker of 


. that time was only 30 years old. 


Besides the seniority rule, much has been 
made of the committee system as a means 
of blockade. Congress has 36 standing com- 
mittees and well over 250 subcommittees. 
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But while they often bottle up bills, the 
committee system is necessary to make Con- 
gress business orderly. The trouble, for 
those who want to see changes made in the 
status quo, ensues when a vote on the floor 
is prevented. 


What is it that has made Congress, since 


the days when it asserted leadership under 
Franklin D. Roosevelt, seem always to pull 
back on the reins? If the seniority system 
Is part of the answer, so are the safe seats 
that make it possible. And it is surprisingly 
true that the safe seats exist not only in the 
South, where part of the pattern broke last 
fall, but in the North as well. 

Three-fourths of all the House districts, 
we are told by H. Douglas Price, of Syracuse 
University, are relatively safe year after 

And in the 8 most populous States, 
which elect almost half of the House, there 
are as many safe districts as in all 11 States 
of the South. 

Presumably the current redistricting 
movement, following last year’s Supreme 
Court dictum of “one man equals one vote,” 
could help change this—but the odds are 
against it. The gerrymander, born in Essex 
County, is an animal (or would it be rep- 
tile?) with more than nine lives. 

At any rate, some obseryers think that the 
executive branch is now more representative 
of public opinion, reflecting as it does a 
clear-cut, national majority decision, than 
is Perhaps it is. President John- 
son, firing off salvos of messages to Capitol 
Hill, surely has the initiative with legislation. 

But tf Congress power seems to be passing 
to the executive branch, the Nation can well 
be losing something most valuable. Profes- 
sor Neustadt points out, for example, that 
the most critical of Government decisions, 
the war-or-peace decisions, have been 
snatched away from Congress by technology, 
Gespite the plain words of the Constitution.” 

Perhaps it would be useful for Congress 
to reassert itself, not by blocking or frus- 
trating the executive, but by striking out in 
a positive and progressive way, and on its 
own initiative. 


American Lithuanians of Rochester Sup- 
port House Concurrent Resolution 290 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


_ HON. FRANK J. HORTON 


oF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, February 25, 1965 


Mr. HORTON. Mr. Speaker, earlier 
this month it was my privilege to par- 
ticipate with many of my Lithuanian- 
American constituents at a ceremony 
commemorating the 47th anniversary of 
Lithuania’s independence. The observ- 
ance was held in my home community 
of Rochester, N.Y. 

At that meeting, I announced my in- 
tention to join my colleagues in the 
House on February 16 in a further ex- 
pression of American feeling for the op- 
pressed people of Lithuania and their 
millions of soulmates in the other cap- 
tive countries of Eastern Europe. Of 
course, I did take part in the special or- 
der on that occasion and also used the 
tribute to announce my introduction of 
House Concurrent Resolution 290. This 
measure, identical to a resolution I first 
introduced as House Concurrent Resolu- 
tion 197 in the 88th Congress, calls on 
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the President to instruet our UN. dele- 
gation to press for appropriate action 
against the Baltic States deportations. 

Now, in further reference to the Roch- 
ester meeting which I addressed, I have 
the honor to share with my colleagues in 
Congress the text of the resolution 
adopted by those gathered. And I would 
point out that the vote for adoption was 
unanimous: 

RESOLUTION OF AMERICAN LITHUANIANS OF 
ROCHESTER, N.Y, 

We, American Lithuanians of Rochester, 
N. V., gathered in meeting on February 14, 
1965, to commemorate the 47th anniver- 
sary of the February 16, 1918, Declaration of 
Independence of Lithuania, did unanl- 
mously adopt the following: 

“Whereas this year also marks the 25th 
year of Soviet occupation of the Lithuanians 
residing in their homeland; and 

“Whereas, Lithuania, one of the oldest 
states in Europe, having established its 
kingdom in 1251, today exhibits all the char- 
acteristics of a colonially ruled nation: (1) 
conquest by force; (2) alien domination; 
(3) colonization by nationals of the ruling 
colonial power; (4) economic exploitation; 
and (5) forcible imposition of the cultural 
and spiritual values of the colonial power; 
and 

“Whereas our brothers and sisters in Lith- 
uania are suffering under constant Soviet 
pressures to denationalize them and to 
russify and sovietize their country and their 
children: Now, therefore, be it 

“Resolved, That we again express our un- 
swerving determination to spare no efforts 
and sacrifices for the attainment of the 
sacred goal of the Lithuanian nation—total 
freedom and independence; be it further 
Resolved, That we hereby reaffirm our 
steadfast resolve to continue eyen more 
strongly our efforts to keep the cause of 
freedom and independence of Lithuania 
alive in the minds of the governments of the 
free world; be it further 

“Resolved, That we express our apprecia- 
tion and gratitude to the Government of the 
United States for its firm stand in refusing 
to recognize the fruits of the brutal Soviet 

m; and be it further 

“Resolved, That we ask the U. S. Govern 
ment to bring up the case of the Baltic na- 
tions before the United Nations of the re- 
spective peoples to governments of their own 

within their own free and inde- 
pendent homelands.” 
PETER NORKELIUNAS, 


Chairman, 
ANTHONY 
Secretary. 
Prayer in Public Schools 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. PAUL A. FINO 


OF NEW YORE 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, February 25, 1965 


Mr. FINO. Mr. Speaker, today, I rein- 
troduced my bill to amend the Constitu- 
tion of the United States so as to permit 
prayers in public schools and other public 
places in the Nation. 

Through this amendment, I am aiming 
to reserve an inexcusable abridgment of 
the freedom of religion, Somehow, the 
courts have conceived of the first amend- 
ment as requiring the stripping of all 
vestiges of religion from the schools. 
This to me is absurd. The Constitution 
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does not mean to say that the church 
and state should be isolated from each 
other; merely that they should each ex- 
ercise no control over the other. In 
short, the Constitution was out to achieve 
religious freedom. 

Somehow the courts have decided that 
the doctrine of separation of church and 
state means that religion must be 
drummed out of public life, presumably 
so that the religion of irreligious people 
will not be offended. I believe that the 
practice of religion is an essential ingre- 
dient of meaningful religious freedom. 
If religion, or the practice thereof, is to 
retreat before the advance of govern- 
ment, because government and religion 
cannot mix, then the idea of religious 
freedom may become less and less real. 
I strongly urge the Congress to take this 
opportunity to reiterate the real mean- 
ing of our religious heritage. 


The Challenge of Citizenship 
EXTENSION OF REMARES 


HON. BEN REIFEL 


OF SOUTH DAKOTA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, February 25, 1965 


Mr. REIFEL. Mr. Speaker, one of the 
worthwhile youth programs carried on 
by the Veterans of Foreign Wars of the 
United States is the Voice of Democracy 
contest. This year over 250,000 high 
school students participated in the con- 
test for four top scholarships. 


It is my pleasure, under leave to ex- 
tend my remarks in the Recorp, to 
include the speech of the South Dakota 
winner. He is Thomas G. Johnson, of 
Sioux Falls, who cites the challenge con- 
fronting us as a nation to combat moral 
decay and overemphasis on materialism. 
His dissertation follows: 

THE CHALLENGE OF CITIZENSHIP 
“We are the greatest city, 
The greatest nation, 
Nothing like us ever was.” 

These immortal words of Carl Sandburg 
have been used to describe many of the great 
civilizations of our time; among them Rome, 
Greece, Carthage, and America. It is in- 
teresting to note that the evolution of mere 
countries into influential civilizations has 
come through the people of that country; its 
citizens. Ironically, the decline of civiliza- 
tions can be traced to the very same source, 
the people of the country. 

Today, America is enjoying its greatest 
period of prosperity. We are lving in the 
lap of luxury, We are the world’s cultural 
and scientific leader. In agriculture, our 
capacity to produce has long since surpassed 
our capacity to consume. The United States 
has become the world’s political leader in 
the fight to stunt the growth of the commu- 
nistic movement. Our gross national product 
continues to rise at an unbelievable rate. 

And yet, our society is beset by the prob- 
lems of juvenile delinquency, rising at a 
rate of 3 percent each year; mental illness, 
which accounts for one-half of all American 
illnesses; divorces and suicides climbing twice 
as fast as the population; and crime running 
rampant throughout the country, becoming 
one of the great social and political issues 
of our day. 
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Our society is faced with that timeless 
question: Why? A great part of the answer 
to that question can be found in looking 
at the great economic success we have had. 
For in our desire to better ourselves eco- 
nomically, we have begun to measure a man 
only by his productive power, only In the 
material success he has. In our fast-racing 
competitive society we have forgotten the 
virtues and moral standards upon which this 
country was so firmly founded, The only 
measure of man’s existence has come to be 
production, and the pressure to produce has 
greatly depleted our emotional security. 

The rise and fall of great civilizations, as 
previously mentioned, lies in the hands of 
the people. It is our obligation, therefore, 
as American citizens, to meet any problems 
which threaten the continuation of our way 
of life. Today that problem lies in moral 
decay and overemphasis upon materialism. 
Our challenge lies in the effective alleviation 
of these problems, 

The strength of our Nation lies in our eco- 
nomic security and in our emotional secu- 
rity. Emotional security is found when the 
hope of an individual is surrounded by love 
and understanding by his peers. We must 
not look at an individual as á producing ma- 
chine, but first as a human machine. 

A football player once complained to his 
coach about being tackled excessively hard 
and his coach replied, “You'll never be 
tackled if you don't carry the ball, but you'll 
never make a touchdown either." The de- 
cision is yours. 

And today we, as Americans, are also at 
the crossroads of decision. We can fumble 
away that ball of greatness to some other 
country, or we can pick up that ball and 
achieve victory in eternal greatness. And if 
the latter is done our reward will be echoed 
down the halls of history in these Immortal 
words of Carl Sandburg: 


“We are the greatest city, 
The greatest nation, 
Nothing like us ever was.” 


GOVERNMENT PUBLICATIONS FOR SALE 


Additional copies of Government publica- 
tions are offered for sale to the public by the 
Superintendent of Documents, Government 
Printing Office, Washington, D.C., 20402, at 
cost thereof as determined by the Public 
Printer plus 50 percent: Provided, That a dis- 
count of not to exceed 25 percent may be al- 
lowed to authorized bookdealers and quantity 
purchasers, but such printing shall not inter- 
fere with the prompt execution of work for 
the Government. The Superintendent of 
Documents shall prescribe the terms and 
conditions under which he may authorize 
the resale of Government publications by 
bookdealers, and he may designate any Gov- 
ernment officer his agent for the sale of Gov- 
ernment publications under such regulations 
as shall be agreed upon by the Superintend- 
ent of Documents and the head of the re- 
spective department or establishment of the 
Government (U.S. Code, title 44, sec. 72a, 
Supp. 2). 


CONGRESSIONAL DIRECTORY 
The Public Printer, under the direction of 
the Joint Committee on Printing, may print 
for sale, at a price sufficient to reimburse the 
expenses of such printing, the current Con- 
gressional Directory. No sale shall be made 
8 (U.S. Code, title 44, sec. 150, p. 


CHANGE OF RESIDENCE 
Senators, Representatives, and Delegates 
who have changed their residences will please 
give information thereof to the Government 
Printing Office, that their addresses may be 
correctly given in the Reconp. 


Thursday, February 25, 1965 


Daily Digest 


HIGHLIGHTS 


Senate passed bills on expansion of inter-American development operations 


and on water resources planning. 


Senate 


Chamber Action 


Routine Proceedings, pages 3455-3512 


Bills Introduced: 20 bills and 2 resolutions were intro- 
duced, as follows: S. 1280-1299; S.J. Res. 56; and S. Res. 
82. Page 3457 


Inter-American Development Bank: By 67 yeas to 
14 nays (motion to reconsider tabled), Senate passed 
with amendments H.R. 45, authorizing the U.S. to par- 
ticipate in an increase of $750 million in the resources 
of the Fund for Special Operations of the Inter-Ameri- 


can Development Bank, after acting on additional 


amendments as follows: 

Adopted: By 60 yeas to 22 nays (motion to reconsider 
tabled), Morse amendment to direct American repre- 
sentatives on the Board of the Bank to vote against any 
loan from the Fund for any project or activity of a 
country which has expropriated American property 
without adequate compensation; and, by 49 yeas to 32 
nays (motion to reconsider tabled), Gruening amend- 
ment to make U.S. contributions conditional upon 
repayment in U.S. dollars of at least one-third the 
aggregate of loans made from such contributions; and 

Rejected: By 34 yeas to 48 nays, Long of Louisiana 
amendment (as a substitute for Morse “expropriation” 
amendment) stating it to be sense of Congress that 
during any period that foreign aid to a particular coun- 
try is suspended by President because of expropriation 
of American property without adequate compensation, 
the U.S. Executive Director of the Bank shall cast U.S. 
votes against any loans by the Fund to such country; 
and, by 37 yeas to 44 nays, Lausche amendment to reduce 
proposed capitalization increase for the Fund from $750 
million to $480 million. 

Senate insisted on its amendments, asked for con- 
ference with House, and appointed as conferees Senators 
Fulbright, Sparkman, Mansfield, Hickenlooper, and 
Aiken. 

S. 805, companion bill, was indefinitely postponed. 

Pages 3512, 3519-3532 


Authority To Report: Permanent Subcommittee on 
Investigations of the Committee on Government Opera- 
tions was authorized until April 5 to file its report on 
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narcotics and crime. Joint Economic Committee was 
granted extension of time until March 17 to file its re- 
port on the President’s Economic Report. Page 3470 


Water Resources: Senate passed with committec 
amendments S. 21, proposed Water Resources Planning 
Act (motion to reconsider tabled). Poges 3535-3540 


Legislative Program: Majority leader announced that 
on March 3 Committee on Foreign Relations hopes to 
report an amendment to the Arms Control and Dis- 
armament Act authorizing increased appropriations 
over the next 4 years; also, on March 3 Committee on 
Interior and Insular Affairs hopes to have ready for re- 
porting S. 426-428, and S. 645, relating to the Outer 
Continental Shelf, as well as S. 435, relating to Kaniksu 
National Forest, Idaho. 

Committee on Rules and Administration will com- 
plete hearings March 1 on S, Con. Res. 2, establishing a 
Joint Committee on the Organization of Congress, and 
plans to report S. Res. 6 and 8, relating to cloture rule 
by March 9, but they will not be taken up at that time. 

Page 3550 


Nominations: Numerous Army and Marine Corps 
nominations were received. Pages 3550-3559 


Record Votes: Five record votes were taken today. 
Pages 3525, 3529, 3530, 3532 


Program for Monday: Senate met at noon and ad- 
journed at 5:34 p.m. until 11 a.m. Monday, March 1. 
At 2 p.m. Senate will hear tributes to the life, character, 
and service of the late Senator Engle. Page 3550 


Committee Meetings 


(Committees not listed did not meet) 


APPROPRIATIONS—CLOSURE OF AGRICULTURAL 
RESEARCH STATIONS 


Committee on Appropriations: Subcommittee on Agri- 
cultural Appropriations heard Secretary of Agriculture 
Orville L. Freeman testify and answer questions with 
regard to his proposal to close certain research stations 
and lines of research. 


Hearings were recessed subject to call. 


